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J,  tbe  tenth  letter  of  the  English  olphsbet,  hss  been 
added  to  it  io  modem  daja,  the  letter  1 being  for- 
I merly  osed  io  words  where  J is  now  written.  It  j 

I seems  to  hare  bad  the  sound  of  y in  manj  words,  . 

I ns  it  still  has  in  the  German.  The  English  sound  | 

I of  this  letter  maj  be  expressed  dthy  or  edzh^  a ' 

i eomponod  sound  ooinddiog  exactly  with  that  of  g 

I in  gennu.  \ 

Jabbeb,  jab'bor,  w.  (jroUeren,  Htsu  jahotety  Fr.)  , 
I To  rapidly  or  indistinctly;  to  chatter;  to  : 
j prate ; — a.  rapid  or  confused  t^. 

> Jabberer,  jab'bur'ur,  s.  One  who  talks  ioariica- 
lately  or  unintcUigibly. 

Jabbeemsst,  jab'bor-me&t,  a.  Idle  prate.— Ob> 
solete. 

I Jaborosa,  ja-bo-To'sa,  a.  (Jahero$ty  tbe  Arabic 
, name  of  the  mandrake,  to  which  tbe  genus  is 
\ allied.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants  with  white 
I flowers,  natives  of  Chili  and  Buenoe  Ayros : Or« 
t der,  Solanocese. 

Jaboticaburas,  ja-bot-e-kab'u-nis,  ) s.  Brasil 

Jabeticaba,  ja-bu-te>ka'ba,  ) names  of 

, tho  plant  Eugenia  cauUflora,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
I highly  agreeable. 

Jacamar,  Jak'a-mar,  s.  Tbe  French  name  for  a 
I genus  of  birds  allied  to  the  Kingfisher. — See  Gal> 
hula. 

Jacamerops,  jak-a-me'rope,  s.  A genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  Jacamar. 

; Jacana,  ja-ka'aa,  s.  A genus  of  birds:  Family, 
Rallidie. 

I Jacarakda,  ja-ka-ran'da,  s.  (the  name  of  one  of 

the  species  in  BnucU.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
i slating  of  trees — natives  of  South  America — with 

i the  habit  of  tbe  6iie-leaved  species  of  Acacia,  and 

I I haring  showy  yellow,  blue,  or  violaceous  flowers : 
Order,  Hignoniacere. 

Jaca-trek,  jok'a>tre,  s.  The  tree  Artocorpns  in- 
tegrifolia,  one  of  tbe  bread-fruit  trees,  a uative  of 
the  East  Indies. 

i‘  Jaccucs,  jak'kus,  s.  (tachoy  I cry  aloud,  Gr.)  A 

I VOU II.  A 


genus  of  South  American  nrankies,  having  thumbs  I 
only  ou  tbe  bind  feet ; all  the  digita  of  tbe  fore 
feet  are  in  tbe  same  direction,  and  are  armed  with 
narrow  curled  claw-like  nails. 

Jacemt,  ja'seut,  o.  (Joeens,  LaU)  Lying  at  length. 

Jack,  jak,  s.  A nickname  or  dUminutivo  of 
used  as  a general  term  of  contempt  for  any  saucy 
or  paltry  fellow ; the  name  of  an  instnuneut  which 
supplies  tbe  pl^  of  s boy ; an  instrument  to  pull 
off  boots : a young  pike.  In  Mechanics,  an  in- 
strument for  raising  great  welghta,  of  which  there 
•re  several  kinds.  The  common  kitchen  jack  is 
a compound  machine,  In  which  weight  is  appEed 
as  a power  to  overcome  tho  friction  of  the  parts 
and  of  the  weight  with  which  tbe  spit  is  charged, 
and  a steady  and  uniform  motion  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a fly-wbeel ; — (xoco,  xaguetOy  Span.)  a * 
coat  of  mail ; a pitcher  of  waxed  leather ; I 

Rmall  jaett  we  have  In  many  alehouses  of  Uie  dty  ' 

suburbs,  tipt  with  silver.— Aywood. 

a small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a mark  to  the  bowlers ; 
part  of  a musical  instrument  called  a trirginali 
the  male  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the  ass;  a 
wooden  frame  on  which  timber  is  silwed.  In  a 
sliip,  a flog,  ensign,  or  colours  displayed  from  a 
staff  at  tbe  end  of  a bowspriL  In  Mining,  a 
wooden  wedge  used  to  split  tbe  rocks  asunder 
after  blasting.  Jack  timberty  in  Architecture, 
those  in  a row  of  timbers  which,  being  intercepted 
by  other  pieces,  are  shorter  than  the  rest.  Jack  \ 
at  all  tradeSy  a person  who  can  tom  his  hand  to  ] 
any  kind  of  business.  Jaeky  or  sattyrr'sjaek,  an  j 
engine  of  the  saw  kind,  much  used  about  guns 
and  mortars,  and  always  carried  with  the  artillery. 
Jack  in  the  box,  a large  wooden  male  screw  tam- 
ing in  a female  one,  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  a strong  wooden  box,  shaped  like  the  fru.Hnim 
of  a pyramid.  It  is  used  by  means  of  le^'ers  p.is- 
slng  through  holes  in  it,  as  in  a packing-press, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  Botany,  a name  given 
to  tbe  plants  of  tbe  genus  Hemaodia,  from  U» 
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JACK-A-DANDY— JACKIiUDDING. 


JACKSAUCE— JACQUEMONTIA. 


' noise  which  the  kernel  of  the  nat  mekes  when 
ehaken  with  the  wind.  Jack  <(f  tke  br«ad-ro<m,  i 
among  eeamen,  au  Baaiatant  to  the  pnmr  or  ship’s 
steward.  Jack  biock^  a block  oeearionallj  at- 
tached to  the  topgallant-tie,  and  throngb  which 
the  topgallnut  top-rope  U reered  to  ewaj  op  or  to  i 
strike  tbo  yard.  Jack  ptame^  a plane  of  about 
eighteen  iochee  long  to  prepare  wood  for  the  tiy-  { 
I iitg  plane.  Jack  rafien^  in  Joiner/,  the  ja^  i 
timbers  which  are  faatooed  to  the  high  rafter*  and  I 
j tho  wall-platea.  Jack  riba,  in  Joiner/,  the  jack  ! 
I timbers  which  are  fastened  to  the  angle  ribs,  and 
! rot  npoa  the  wall-pUtes  in  groined  or  domed  ' 

I arcties.  JocAaov,  one  of  the  prorin^  names 

I fur  the  Dundirer,  a iperies  of  aquatic  bird.  Jack 
thabcr,  in  Joiner/,  a short  timlw  fastened  at  the 
I ends  of  two  tirobro  which  are  not  parallel,  or  to 
two  timbers  whkh  actoallj  meet  In  a point,  as  to 
the  wall-plate  and  hip  rafter  of  a roof,  the  wall- 
plate  and  hip  of  a groiD,  &c.  Jack  of  Aelkofi,  a 
vnlgar  name  for  an  moGpUe.  Jack  bo  tke  ietfye, 
or  suuse  akmff,  the  common  name  of  tha  plants  of 
the  genos  Allaria.  Jack  with  a lantern^  an  ignis 
fatuos,  a meteor  that  appear*  in  low  in«^  lands. 
Jack  of  tho  dock  Ao«m,  a little  mao  that  strike* 
the  quarters  In  a dock. 

Is  this  jour  Jack  o'  Ike  dock  hotm  f— 

WUijou  strike,  sir  I—AmA/IA 

JacK-A-DavDT,  Jak-a-dan'de,  a.  A GUle  imper- 
tinent fellow. 

Jackal,  jak'awl,  t.  (tsekoAki^  Ar.eAdco^  Fr.)  The 
Canis  aureus  of  Linocns,  a wild  tpedss  of  the 
canine  tribe  which  hunt  in  packs.  The/  rarely  . 
attack  tbe  larger  quadrupeds,  but  are  supposed  to  | 
indicate  tbeir  presence  bj  tbe  pierdng  cnee  which 
the/  set  up  In  choroa  w^e  scenting  thdr  tracks. 
The/  feed  on  the  remnants  of  tbe  Uon's  prey,  on 
dead  carcases,  and  on  the  smaller  animals  and 
poultr/.  It  ta  known  also  by  tbe  name  of  the 
lion’s  provider— a name  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  notion  that  the  yell  of  t^  pack  give* 
notice  to  the  lion  that  prey  is  on  fMt.  JackaU* 
hott,  or  ktnnmpf  the  plant  U/doora  Afiicana,  which 
j imella  like  roast-be^  when  roasted,  and  is  eaten 
! by  the  African  savages. 

: Jackalbkt,  Jak'a-lent,  «.  A sort  of  puppet;  a 
I sheepish  fellow. 

Jackanapes,  Jak'an-syps,  s.  A monkey;  anspe; 
a coxcomb ; an  tropertinent  fellow. 

Jackass,  jak'aa,  a.  The  male  of  an  aas. 

Jack-boots,  Jak'boots,  s.  Boots  that  serve  as 
armour  for  the  legs. 

Jackdaw,  jak'dAw,  a.  Tbe  common  name  of  tbe 
bird  Corvus  monedola.  Gracnla  gulscals,  from 
its  colour,  is  called  the  porple  Jackdaw. 

Jacket,  jak'it,  u (Jayuette^  Fr.)  A short  close 
gamvnt  worn  by  males ; a short  coat  8lmm~ 
jacket^  tbe  cyGodors  of  steam-engines,  of  a large 
size,  are  usuiUly  endrcled  with  other  cyUndera  of 
greater  diameter;  steam  being  introduo^  between 
them  iu  order  that  the  inner  cylinder  may  be  kept 
warm. 

Jacketed,  jaK1t-«d,  a.  Wearing  a jacket 

Jackia,  Jak'e-s,  a.  (in  bononr  of  tbe  late  Wllllsm 
Jack,  surgeon,  U.£LI.C.S.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies:  Order,  Cinclionaoeie. 

jACRPCDOtKO,  jak-pod'ding,  a.  A merry-andrew; 
a buffoon  ; a zany. 

Every  iackjmddittff  will  be  ridiculine  palpable  weak. 

. cewe*  whicb  they  ought  to  cover.— 


Jacksaccb,  jak'aawa,  a.  An  impudent  ftOow;  a 
aauey  JaelL  1 1 

lJU  reputation  Is  as  arrant  a rUlain,  and  a JbAmMa 


Jacksmitr,  jak'smitk,  a.  A snith  who  makes 
jacks  for  tbe  chimney. 

Jacksonia,  jak-eo'no-a,  «.  Qn  honour  ^ George 
Jackson,  a Scotch  botanist)  A genus  of  Legu- 
minous Australian  abrubs,  osaally  leafleas  in  the 
adult  Mate;  flowen  yellow:  Suborder,  Papilto- 
naeem. 

Jaoobea  Lilt,  ja-ko-be'a  Gl'e,  a.  Tbe  Amar/Hia 
formosisainia,  a native  of  Nor^  America. 

Jacobin,  jak'o-bin,  a.  (so  called  from  the  place  of 
meoting,  which  was  tbe  monaster/  of  the  monks 
osmed  Jaoobines.)  One  of  a revolutionsr/  fao- 
tioo  which  took  a prominent  and  violent  1^  in 
the  French  Bevolutioo.  Tbe  Jacoluna  in  France 
held  secret  meeUng*  in  which  measurea  were  ooo- 
oerted  to  direct  t^  proceedings  of  the  National 
Aasembl/ — hence  the  name  U frequently  given  to 
a pereon  who  eecretly  and  unlawfully  eoooocta 
aebemes  of  a violent  character,  with  a view  to  in- 
fluenoe  or  overthrow  the  government 

Jacobin,  jak'o-bin,  ) o.  Beeembling 

Jacobinical,  jak-o-UnVkal,  > tbe  Jaoobina  of 
France;  ttubuleot 

Jacobins,  jak'o-ldne,  a.  A monk  of  the  order  of 
Dominicana ; a pigeon  with  a high  tuft. 

Jacobinism,  jak'o-bio-ism,  a.  JaooUn  prindple* ; 
unreasonable  or  violent  opposition  to  legitimate 
government ; popular  tnrb^euce. 

Jacobiniee,  ji^'o-bin-ise,  t.  a.  To  taint  with 
Jacobinism. 

Jacobinlt,  jak'o-bin-le,  ad.  After  tbe  manner  of 
Jacotwns. 


.1 


Jacobitb,  jak'o-bite,  a.  In  Engliah  history,  one 
who  asserted  tbe  rights  of  King  James  and  his  ' 
ftunily,  disavowing  tbe  Rorolution  of  1688,  and  ! 
vindicating  tbe  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and  - 
Doo-resiftaoce  with  respect  to  the  arbitrary  pro-  ! 
oceding*  of  princes.  In  Eodesiastieal  history,  tbe  i 
Jaoobitee  formed  a sect  of  Christians  in  Syria  and  ' 
Mesopotamia,  and  were  so  called  either  fioro  Jacob,  / 
a Syrian,  or  one  Jacob,  a monk,  who  flourished  in 
tbe  year  650;  they  held  that  Jesna  Christ  had  .j 
oiUy  one  nature,  and  likewiae  that  oonfeerion  was  | 
not  of  divine  institution.  i 

Jacobitism,  jakVbit-ism,  s.  The  principles  of 
the  partisans  of  Jarae*  II.  | 

Jacob’s-ladder,  jalcobs-lad'dur,  $.  In  a ship,  m 
rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps.  In  Maeoiuo 
Heraldry,  a ladder  with  three  steps  representing  , ! 
faith,  bops,  and  charity.  In  Botany,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Greek  Valerian  Polemonium  ooeru- 
leum : Order,  Polemoniaceas.  • 

Jacob’s- STATE,  ja1cobs-etaf,  #.  A pllgrhn**  etas’;  ' 
a staff  concealing  a dagger ; a cross  staff;  a kind  I 
of  astrolabe. 

Jacobus,  ja-ko'bos,  $.  A gold  c^n,  value  twenty-  ! 
fire  ibillings  sterling,  struck  in  tbe  r«gn  of  ; 
James  I. 

Jaconkt,  jakVnet,  s.  A kind  of  coarse  muslin  I 
not  so  fine  as  lawn.  . 

Jacqoabd  Loom,  jak'drd  loom,  f.  A pecuUsr  and  j 
ingenions  meebanism  invented  by  M.  Jaoqnard  of  | 
Lyons,  in  1800,  for  tbo  purpose  of  supeneding  I 
the  use  of  draw-boys  in  weaving  figured  goods.  i 
Jacquemontia,  jak-moo  she-a,  /.  (in  honour  of  | 
Victor  JacquemoQt.)  A genus  of  South  American  i 
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pUnU,  oonsUtlog  of  beriw  or  sabahnibs : 
ConTolToUcen. 

Jacqcivia,  j»-kwiWft,  f.  (in  honour  of  Jamoa 
Nio.  Jon.  do  Jaeqain,  Profeaonr  of  Botanj  at 
Vienaa.)  A grans  of  plants : Order,  Sapotaoese. 

Jaotahct,  jak^Un-se, «.  (jbctonfw,  Lat.)  A boast- 
ing.— ObMlete. 

Jactitation,  jak-te-ta'ahnn,  s.  (Jadaiio^  Lat)  A 
toesiog  of  bodjr;  restlessness;  hearing.  In 
Law,  a false  boasting.  The  word  is  oommoolj 
need  with  reference,  1st,  to  marriage ; 2nd,  to  tbo 
right  to  a seat  in  a church ; 3rd,  to  rithes.  Jae- 
titatiem  q/*  marriage^  the  boasting  or  giving  oat  by 
a party  that  be  or  she  is  married  to  some  other, 
whereby  a common  reputation  of  their  matrimony 
may  ensne.  Jactitation  of  a right  to  a $eat  in  a 

church  appears  to  be  the  boasting  by  a man  that 
he  has  a right  or  title  to  a pew  or  sittiog  in  a 
church  to  which  he  has  legally  no  title.  Jactita- 
tion of  HthcMy  the  boasting  by  a man  that  he  is 
entitled  to  certain  tithes,  to  which  he  has  l^ally 
no  title. — Reg,  EccL  Ltue^  482. 

Jaoulatb,  jsk'a-late,  i>.  o.  (^ocitfbp,  Lat)  To 
dart 

Jacclation,  jak-u-Wsbun,  t.  Hie  act  of  throw* 
ing  missi%*e  weapons. 

So  hills  amid  the  air  eocoonter'd  hlHa, 

Hurl’d  to  and  fro  with  jactdatam  dire.— 

JACUX.ATOBT,  jak'a-lay-tur-e,  a.  Darting  or  throw* 
ing  out;  uttered,  as  short  sentences. 

Jade,  jade,  s.  indentation  doobtfuL)  A horse  of  no 
spirit ; a hir^  horse ; a worthlM  nag ; a mean 
woman;  a word  of  contempt,  noting  sometima 
age,  but  generally  vice ; a young  woman,  in  irony 
or  sii^t  contempt  In  Mineralogy, — see  Nephrite ; 
— r.  a.  to  tire ; to  banes ; to  di^irit ; to  weary ; 
to  crush ; to  overbear ; to  d^rade ; to  employ  in 
mean  <^Boes;  to  rale  with  tynnsy  n.  to  loss 
spirit ; to  sink. 

Jadbrt,  js'dor-s,  a.  Tbs  tricks  of  a jads. 

Jadisu,  ja'dish,  a.  Vkions;  bad;  liksajade; 

tfbcQ  once  the  people  get  the  jaditk  crick 
O'  throwing  off  their  king,  bo  ruler's  safe.— 

ffofikera. 

unchaste;  inooDtinent 

Jacba,  je'ra,  s.  A genua  of  Onstaceanac  Order, 
Isopods. 

Jao,  > s.  A denticulation ; a tooth  of  a saw.  In 

Jaoo,)  Botany,  a cleft  or  ^riskm. 

Jaokb. — See  Lestria. 

Jaoo,  jag,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like 
those  of  a saw ; to  notch. 

Jaoordnsss,  js^ged-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
dentienlated;  nnevenness. 

jAOOtHO-iBON,  jsg'/riog-i'nrn,  a.  An  instrument 
for  miking  csikes  with  ornamental  figures. 

Jaooort,  jag'go-re,  a.  A name  given  in  Ceylon  to 
a Und  of  brm  sugar  sxtraetod  from  the  ^ant 
Cuyota  arena,  a speciea  of  enlthrated  date. 

Jaoot,  jag'ge,  o.  Set  with  teeth ; dentienlated ; 
nneren. 

jAORtRB,  Jaglieer,  a.  An  assignment  made  in 
Bengal  ty  an  imperial  grant  upon  the  revenue  of 
any  district  to  d^y  dvil  or  military  charges, 
pentions,  gratnitiee,  and  the  like. 

Jaohxbdar,  jag-beer'dir,  a.  The  bolder  of  a jag- 
birs. 

Jaouab,  ja-gawr^,  a In  Zoology,  the  Brasilian 
tiger ; it  is  shoot  the  siae  of  a wolf,  and  has  the 
same  fioea  and  deatruotive  propensities. 


jah-^ames. 


Jaii,  ja,  a.  (Hebrew.)  Jehovah.  ! 

Jail,  jaie,  a.  (peofe,  Fr.)  A prison ; a building  or  I 
place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  arrested  for 
debt  or  for  crime. 

Jailbird,  jale'burd,  a.  A prisoner;  one  who  has 
been  confined  in  prison. 

Jailrr,  ja'lur,  a The  keeper  of  a prison. 

Jailvbvbr,  jaleTe-vur,  a A oontagious  fatal  fever 
generated  in  juris  and  other  places  crowded  with 
peopla 

Jains,  jayna,  ) a.  A sect,  or  rather  race,  of 

JOZNCS,  joyn'us,)  Hindoos,  who  dissent  from  the 
establish^  faith  of  Brahminism,  and  deny  the 
anthoricy  of  the  Vedas ; they  believe  in  the  eter- 
nity of  the  material  world,  and  in  that  of  the  mimls 
of  men  and  other  animals,  and  deny  the  existence 
of  any  Supreme  Being. 

Jakes,  jakes,  s.  A house  of  office  or  hack  house ; 
a privy* 

Jalamus,  jaFa-mns,  a In  Antiquity,  a kind  of 
mournful  song  us^  upon  the  occasioo  of  death, 
or  any  other  a^Tecting  oocurrence. 

Jalap,  jsl'lup,  a The  name  of  a well-known  pop- 
gative  obtamed  from  the  root  of  the  plant  Ipomcea 
Jalapa,  a native  of  Jalaps  b South  Ammca — 
hence  the  name* 

Jalapic,  jallup-ik,  a.  Pertaimng  to  jalap. 

Jalapikb,  jal^-(doe,  a The  supposed  bsse  of 
jaUp. 

Jam,  jsm,  a A conserve  of  fnuts  boiled  with  sugar 
sndwster;  a kind  of  frock  for  children; — v.a. 
(Jem,  a press,  Roa)  to  press ; to  wedge  b ; to 
tread  hard  or  make  firm  by  treeing. 

Jamaica,  ja-ma1ca,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  Jamaiea  dogwood,  the  plant  PiacidU 
erythrba.  Jamaica  rose, — tee  Meriania  Ja- 
maica ebony,  the  plant  Amerimoum  ebenns,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indiea  Jamaioa  mUkwood, 
a spedee  of  the  bread-nut,  Broeimnm  allcastnun, 
a native  of  Jamuea. 

Jamaica  Alsficr, ja-maOca  awFspise,  s.  Amenta, 
or  Jarauca  pepper,  the  highly  aromatic  heniee  ef 
the  plant  Ei^roca  pimenta : Order,  Myrtaoem. 

Jamara,  or  SPAR-wiNO.^See  Parra. 

Jamasina,  jsm-a-ei'’oa,  s.  A vegetable  alkaline 
porbdple  obtuned  fr^  the  bark  of  Geoffioya 
Jamaicenda,  or  Cabbage-baric  tree. 

Jamb,  jam,  a (jam6e,  Fr.)  In  Ardsitectnre,  a 
snppoiter;  the  ddepieoe  or  poet  of  a door;  the 
ddepiece  id  a fireplace. 

Jambbb,  jam-be',  a A name  formerly  pren  to  a 
faihionable  cana. 

Sir  Timothy,  yours  Is  a true  jawtes,  and  esquirr 

Empty's  only  a plain  drsfoo.  This  rirtnosa  has  s par. 

cal  of  jaaihsss  now  growing  in  the  East  Indies.— Taatr. 

Jaxbbdx,  jam'buas,  a Armour  fiir  the  lega— 
Obsolete. 

One  for  bis  legs  and  kuses  provided  weD, 

With  jtMnbeiMi  eim’d*  and  double  plates  of  steel.— 
Drfden, 

Jakbolana,  jam-bo*b'Ba,  a One  of  tbo  names  of 
the  Java  plum-tree,  or  the  Jsmbohm  syaygium 
^be  Sysyginm  jambolaninn  of  De  Csndole: 
Order,  Myrtaceis. 

Jamboba,  jam-bo'xa,  s.  (altered  from  sknmte,  tbo 
Malayan  name  of  one  of  the  spedea)  A genua  . i 
of  pirate : Order,  Myrtaoes.  I 

James,  jama^  a The  name  of  one  of  the  epistlea  || 
oontabed  b the  New  Testament,  the  canonical 
authority  of  which  has  been  much  disputed.  Eoae-  | 
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bias  places  it  araonj;  the  antilegomcnai ; it  was 
also  rejected  bjr  Lather. 

JitKESONiTE,  ja'me-so-oite,  «.  ^ honour  of  Prof. 

, Jamieson  of  Kdiaborgb.)  A mineral  of  a steel* 
colour,  occurring  massive,  and  crTstalUed  in 
four*sided  oblique  prisms.  Its  constituents 
sulphur,  22.34;  lead,  40.00;  lead,  with  a trace 
of  iron  and  zinc,  0.18;  copper,  0.14 ; iron,  2.64 ; 
antlmon^r,  34.26:  sp.  gr.  C.56.  H = 2 — 2.5. 

Jamsorade,  jam'so-rade, a.  The  Rose- apple;  the 
Indian  tree  Jambosa  vnlgaru. 

Jakca-tree,  Jang'ka-tre,  t.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Poison-wood,  or  White  Candle-wood  Arayris; 
the  Arojris  foxifera  of  WUdenow.  The  fruit 
hangs  in  bunches,  of  the  shape  of  a pear,  and  of 
a purple  colour. 

Jane,  jane,  X.  A com  of  Genoa;  a kind  of  fustian. 

Jangle,  jang'gl,  r.  a.  (sofuten,  Germ.)  To  quarrel 
in  words;  to  altercate;  to  bicker;  to  wrangle;— 
r.  a.  to  cause  to  sound  discordantly ; 

E'er  monkish  rbjrmet 

Had  femgied  thdr  fantastic  chimes.— iVlor. 

— (old  French,)  prate  ; babble  ; discordant 
Bcand. 

Jangles,  jang'gl-nr,  s.  A wrangling  noisy  fellow. 

Jangling,  jang'gl-ing,  #.  A noisy  dispute;  a 
wrangling. 

Jania,  ja'ne-a,  «.  A genus  of  corals,  in  which  the 
branches  are  more  slender,  and  the  articulations 
less  cretaceous  than  in  Amphiroea : Family,  Cel- 
InlariL 

I Janipha,  jan'e-fa,  $.  (janipaboy  its  name  In  BnwL) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Euphorbiacete. 

Janira,  Ja-ni^ra,  t.  A genus  of  Crustaceans:  Or- 
der, Decapods. 

Janitor,  janVtor,  #.  (Latin.)  A doorkeeper;  a 
porter.  In  Anatomy,  the  pylorus  at  the  entrance 
of  tl)e  intestine. 

k Janitrix,  jan'e-trika,  «,  Id  Anatomy,  the  Tens 
portie. 

Janizarian,  jan-e-sa're*an,  a.  Pert^lng  to  the 
Janizaries. 

Janizakt,  jan'e-zar-e,  i.  (tfenUteriy  Turk.)  A 

I soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot  guards. 

Jansenism,  jan'sen-izm,  t.  The  doctrines  of  Jan- 
sen, in  regard  to  free-will  and  grace. 

Janbenist,  Jan'sen-ist,  a.  One  of  a denomination 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  Franco,  who  followed  the 
opinions  of  Jansen,  bishop  of  Vpres,  and  formed 
a considerable  party  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
serentcenth  centnry.  The  Jansenists  were  Cal- 
Tinistie  in  many  of  their  tenets,  and  in  several 
respects  approximated  to  the  Reformed  opinions. 

Jant,  ) jant,  r.  n.  To  ramble  here  and  there ; to 

Jaunt,)  make  an  excursion; — a.  an  exenraion;  a 
ramble ; a short  journey. 

Jantuina,  Jao*f&i'na,  a.  (iontAon,  violet  colour,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  gastropod  Molluscs,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  violet  colour  of  the  shell, 
which  is  light  and  fragile. 

Jantilt,  Jan'te-Ie,  odL  Briskly;  airily;  gayly. 

Jantiness,  jan'to-nca,  a.  Airiness;  flutter;  brisk- 
ness. 

Jantt,  jan'te,  a.  Airy;  showy;  flattering;  finiral. 
This  sort  of  woman  is  a janfy  slattern ; she  hangs  oo 

her  clothes,  plavs  her  bead,  and  varies  her  posture.— 

.Spsetelor. 

January,  janVar-e,  a.  (jamiaruu,  Lat)  The 
first  month  of  the  year  according  to  the  present 
computation.  At  tlio  foundation  of  Rome,  March 


was  considered  the  flrst  month.  It  U rcprc.scnted 
by  the  sign  Aquarius  (CS?)  through  which  the  sun  ^ 
travels  this  month. 

Janus,  ja'nus,  a A Latin  deity,  originally  the 
same  as  the  Son.  He  was  represented  with  two 
faces  looking  opposite  ways,  and  holding  a key  in 
one  hand,  and  a staff  in  the  other.  He  presided 
over  the  oommencement  of  all  imdertukings, 
whence  the  flrst  month  (ff  the  year  was  named 
after  him.  His  temple  in  Rome  was  kept  open  in 
the  time  of  war,  and  ebut  in  time  of  peace.  ' 

Japan,  ja-pan',  $.  A name  given  to  work  var-  '■ 
nished  and  figured  in  the  manner  practised  by  the  i 
natives  of  Japan.  Japan  earthy  or  term  japanieriy  \ 
a drug  principally  prepared  from  the  external  | 
colour^  part  of  the  wood  of  the  plant  Acacia  ' 
catcho.  Japan  vamith'treey  the  vami>h  bearing  j 
sumach,  the  Rhus  vemicifora  of  De  Candolle;—  ; 
r.  a.  to  varnish  in  the  manner  of  tlie  Japanese;  | 
to  black  and  gloss,  as  in  blacking  shoes  or  boots. 
Japan  AusncK,  ja-pan' awrspise,  X.  The  Chimo-  ‘ 
nanthos  fragrans,  a shrubby  plant,  a native  of  , 
Japan,  the  fruit  of  which  rcaemblsa  that  of  the  ' 
Alspioe-tree,  Myrtos  pimenta. 

Japan  Copper,  ja-pan"  kop'por,  a Copper  east 
into  small  ingots  for  exportation,  chiefly  for  the 
East  IndicA  j 

Japanese,  jap-a-nete*,  a.  Pertaining  to  Japan  or 
its  inhabitants ; — x.  a native  of  Japan,  or  tlie  | 
language  of  the  inhabitantA 
Japan  Ink,  ja-pan'  ink,  x.  A superior  kind  of  , 
black  writing  ink,  genenilly  glossy  when  dry. 
Japanner,  ja-pan'nur,  s.  One  who  vamisbes  in  | 
the  manner  of  the  Japanese:  a abooblacker.  • 
Japanning,  ja-pon'ning,  x.  The  art  of  varnishing  j 
and  drawing  figures  on  wood  and  other  materiaL  | 
Japs,  jape,  r.  n.  (^e^,  Icclon.)  To  jest;  i 

To  jdpCN  he  began. — Chaacer,  ! 

a.  (jMt^,  Sax.)  to  cheat;  to  impose  upon;  j 
— s.  a jost ; a trick. — Obsolete. 


He  had  a of  malice  hi  the  dark.— CteMMr. 

Japsr,  Jaipur,  X.  A jester. — Obsolete. 

After  this  eometh  the  tlnne  of  that  ben  the 

devil’s  apes— CAaiiMr. 

Japhetic,  ja-fet^  a.  Pertaining  to  Japhetb,  the 
eldest  son  of  Noah,  as  the  Japhetic  nations,  which 
people  the  north  of  Asia  and  all  Europe. 

Japonic  Acid,  ja-ponlk  as'sid,  a An  add  ob- 
tained from  catechioe,  when  exposed  to  the  air 
with  caustic  alkalioA  Formnla,  Cii,  Hi  -f'  aq. 
That  of  the  japonate  of  silver  is  C21,  Ha,  Oa  + 

Ago. 

Japtpbs,  ja-pi'dea,  s.  A people  who  dwelt 
along  the  ooast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  gulf  of 
Quamero  as  far  as  Zara,  the  andent  JadorA 
Jar,  jdr,  r.  n.  To  strike  together  with  a kind  of 
short  rattle ; to  strilm  uotunably  or  harshly ; to 
strike  discordantly ; to  clash ; to  interfere ; to  act 
in  oppodtion ; to  be  ioconststent ; to  quarrel ; to 
dispute ; to  dash  in  words ; to  vibrate  regularly ; 
to  repeat  the  same  sound ; — s.  a.  to  shake ; to 
cause  to  tremble ; to  cause  a short  tremnluus  mo- 
tion in  a thing ;— a a kind  of  rattling  vibration  of 
sound ; a sha^ ; a harsh  sound  ; discord ; clash 
of  interests  or  opinions;  collision;  debate;  the 
state  of  a door  half  open,  or  ready  to  move  and 
strike  the  post ; repetitioo  of  the  noise  made  bv 
the  pendulum  of  a clock  ; — (jonro,  /onro,  Span.) 
a vessel  with  a large  belly  and  broad  mouUt,  mads 
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of  earth  or  glass  *,  a certain  measure,  as  a jar  of 
oiL 

Ja&blb,  V.  o«  To  bemire. — Local — 0b» 

Javbl,  javll,  ) solete. 

Iardes,  shdi^  s.  (French.)  Calloas  tumors  on 
the  leg  of  a horse,  below  the  bend  of  the  bam  on 
the  outNiie. 

Jardok,  jdr'dan,  «.  (French.)  In  Farriery,  an  old 
obsolete  tenn  for  a awelUng  nnder  the  pmot  of  the 
hock. 

Jarolb,  jdr'gl,  r.  n.  To  emit  a ahrill  or  harah 
sound.— Obeolete. 

WboM  iarding  sound  miaht  rock  her  babe  to  reel 
—Dp.Uoa. 

Jarook,  jdrigun,  «.  (French.)  Unintelligible  talk : 
gabble ; gibberish  ; cant  In  Mineralc^,  one  of 
(be  varieties  of  Zircon. 

JaROOKEtXE,  jar-go-nel',  a.  (French.)  A large 
varietj  of  the  pear. 

Jaroonic,  jdr-gon'ik.  a rertaining  to  the  mioe> 
ral  Jargon. 

Jaul,  jdrl,  « A word  of  Scandinavian  extractioti, 
signifying  noble,  applied  in  the  early  history  of 
the  northern  European  kingdoms  to  the  Ueutenanta 
or  governors  appointed  over  each  province. 

Jabrino,  jdriring,  a.  A ahaking;  discord;  dia> 
pote. 

Jasf.t,  ja'ie,  a t^suppoeed  to  be  corrupted  from 
Jersey,  where  first  made.)  A worsted  wig,  and 
in  some  places  a ooUoonial  term  for  a wig. 

Jasionk,  jaaVn-ne,  a.  (Greek  name  of  a wild  pot- 
herb now  unknown.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  dwarf  herbs,  with  the  habits  of  ^biosa : 
Order,  Campanulaoec. 

jASMiMACSiE,  jas-me-na'ee-e,  a.  (Jatwtinwii,  one  of 
the  genera.)  An  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  con- 
suting  of  shrubs,  generallj  with  twining  stems, 
baring  opposite  or  alternate  leaves ; flowers  oppo- 
site, in  corymbs,  white,  or  jelluw,  often  sweet- 
scented  ; calyx  pmistent,  with  five  to  eight  divi- 
akm;  conUa  monopetslo^  bypogynooa,  regular, 
bypocrateriform,  with  five  to  eight  divisioos,  which 
lie  laterally  upon  each  other ; stamens  two,  arising 
from  the  corolla,  and  inclosed  within  its  tubs; 
ovary  two-celled  and  two-lobed ; stjle  one ; stig- 
ma two-Iobed ; fruit  either  a double  berry  or  cap- 
sule. The  plants  of  this  order  are  chieAy  inhabi- 
tants of  tropical  India : fragranca  is  their  predo- 
minating property,  and  the  jasmine  has  for  ages 
been  the  favourite  of  the  poets  and  the  people. 

Jasmine,  jss'mme,  a.  The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Jaaminom.  Oq)€  ^asniwe,— sea 
Gardenia. 

Jasmine- WOST8,  jas'mb-wurts,  s.pL  A name 
given  by  Lindl^  to  the  plants  of  the  order  Js»> 
minecssB. 

Jasmincm,  jas-mi'nam,  s.  (derived  by  linncos 
from  io,  a violet,  and  oetne,  smell,  Gr. ; the  eoent 
of  the  flowers,  however,  have  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  riiJet  Fonkoel  says  that  the  Ara- 
biana  call  it  Jaamine,  a genua  of  plants, 

nsnally  twining  shrubs,  with  white  or  yellow 
flowers : Type  of  the  order  Jasminacese. 

Jasper,  jas'pm,  s.  A silicsoos  mineral  of  various 
coloan,  and  capable  of  being  highly  polisbed ; 
the  colours  are  generally  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  oxide  of  iron,  dco.  It  is  oommonly  found  in 
rocks  of  volcanic  wigio. 

Jaspebatsd,  jas'pnr-ay-ted,  a.  Mixed  with  ja^ 
P«;  containing  partides  of  jasper. 


Jaspert,  jas'pur-e,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 
jits]>er.  I 

Jasi'IDEak,  jas-pe-de'sn,  a,  Likejaxper.  |j 

Jasi’ONYX,  JoA'po-niks, «.  The  purest  bom-coloured  J 
onyx,  or  simply  striped  ribbon  jasper.  ; 

Jassa,  jas'sa,  a.  A genus  of  cmstscea:  Order,  li 
Amphipoda.  t 

Jarsamike. — See  Jasmine.  I| 

Jassl's,  jos'sus,  s.  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects:  !| 
Family,  Cicadaris. 

Jatrobella,  jat-ro-bena,  s.  A name  pven  by  i 
Blainville  to  the  genua  Sungulsnga. 

Jatbopra,  jat'ro-fa.  s.  A genus  of  plants  of  tbo  ' 
natnral  order  Eupborbiaceax  > 

Jatropiiic,  js-troflk,  a.  Pertaining  to  jstropha. 
Jaukcb,  jans,  c. a.  (jonoer.  Ft.)  To  bustle;  to 
jaunU— Obeolete* 

Sputgall'd  and  tir'd  by  jmoiekig  BoUngbrOke.— 

Skatx 

Jaundice,  jawn'dis,  s.  (jotmuse,  from  jatme,  yel- 
low, Fr.)  In  Pathology,  a disease  cfiaracterixed 
by  the  i^n  and  eyes  bewming  yellow  in  colour, 
and  deep  coloured  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
Wlien  long  protracted,  it  b called  ffreemjatmdice; 
when  still  more  concentrated,  it  U termed  Mack 
jaundice.  It  b occasioned  by  a diseased  state  of 
the  bilious  organs. 

Jaundiced,  jan'dbt,  a Afiected  with  jaundioe; 
suflused  with  a yellow  colour;  pr^udicod;  seetng  { 
with  dbooloured  organs. 

Jauts,  jawts,  s.  A people  of  Rindostan.  I 

Jatanbeb,  ja-va-nexe^  a.  Pertaining  to  Java ; — ,| 
s.  a native  of  Java.  Jatanese  duck,  the  aquatio  >i 
fowl  Boschss  jaranica,  a river  duck  of  nngular 
beaoty. 

Jatel,  jav%  s.  A wsodering  or  dirty  fellow.  | 
JatbliN,  javOio,  a (JareHne,  Fr.)  A short  spear  ! 
about  five  feet  and  a half  long,  the  shaft  of  which  ; 
was  of  wood,  but  pointed  with  steel. 

Jatilul,  Ja-^'la,  s.  The  name  given  in  Kew 
Grenada  to  the  plant  FeuUlea  javillL 
Jaw,  jaw,  a (Jove,  the  cheek,  Fr.)  The  bones  of 
the  month  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed ; the 
mouth ; in  vulgar  language,  soolding,  wrangling,  • 
abusive  elemour ; — c.  n.  to  scold ; to  clamour ; — ^ 
V.  o.  to  abuse  by  scolding ; to  address  sarcasti-  I 
cally : to  taunt 

Jawed,  jswd,  a.  Having  jaws ; denoting  tbe  ap- 
pearanoe  of  two  jawa  | 

Jawpall,  jaw'fawl,  a Depresiioii  of  the  jaw;  | 
figuratively,  depreirion  of  mind  or  spirita 
Jawp ALLEN,  Jaw'fawl-en,  a.  Depreased  in  spizits; 

dqjected.  . 

Jawt,  jaw'e,  a.  Relating  to  the  jawa 
Tbe  dewlaps  end  tbeynMf  part  of  tbe  Ikca—Otygcw 
Jat. — See  Garmloa 

Jaeeeant,  jas'ur-ant,  a A frock  of  mail  without 
sleevea,  lighter  than  the  hauberk.  j 

Jealous,  j^'oa,  a.  (/afouM,  Fr.)  Suspidona;  ap- 
prehendve  of  rivabhip ; uneasy  through  fear  that  | 
another  has  withdrawn  or  may  withdraw  from  one  • 
the  affections  of  a person  be  loves,  or  enjoy  some  ■ 
good  which  he  desires  to  obtain ; mspidoos  that 
we  do  not  ei^  tbe  affection  or  respect  of  others ; i 
emulous ; fuU  of  coropetitioo ; solkitoos  to  defend  I 
tbe  honour  of;  cooowned  for  the  character  of; 
•nspicwnsly  vigilant ; anxiously  oarefol  and  oon-  r 
oemed  for ; snspidonsly  fearful  | 

Jealously,  jel'na-Ie,  o<L  Snspidonaly;  with  sue-  ^ 
pidous  fear,  vigilaoce,  or  caution ; amidously. 
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1 JEALOUSNESS— JENNY.  JENTACULUM— JERODIB.  | 

JBALOC6KB88,  jdWoet,  $.  Tb«  stite  of  beiog 
jealoiu;  fuspidon;  fOApicioos  vigilance. 

Jbaloubt,  jeriu-e,  $.  Ft.)  That  piMion 

or  gnawing  irritation  which  hannU  the  boaoin, 
through  the  dread  of  another  aoppUnting  the 
place  which  we  mav  hold  in  the  aflectiona  cf  an- 
other, or  the  snapidon  that  it  baa  been  transferred 
to  another;  suspicious  fear,  caution,  rigUanee,  or 
rivalry ; an  earnest  concern  or  aolicitn^  for  the 
welfare  of  others ; indignation. 

JeatOMiy  U the  fear  or  apprehension  of  superiority.— 
Shtrntkm. 

Jrav,  jsne,  t.  A cloth  made  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Jkab8,I  jeers,  s.  Among  seaman,  an  assembh^;e 

jBKR8,i  of  tackles  bjr  which  the  lower  yards  of  a 
ship  are  hoisted  or  lowered. 

Jbkr,  jeer,  r.  n.  (acAerm,  Germ.)  To  acoff ; to  de- 
ride; to  &ottt;  to  make  a mock  of;<— v.  a.  to 
treat  with  soofTs  or  derision ; — #.  railing  language ; 
Booff;  ta^nt;  biting  jest;  pbe;  mocJcery;  d^- 
sion ; ridicule  with  aoom. 

Jkbrkr,  jeer'nr,  s.  Asooffer;  arailer;  aeoonier; 
a mocker. 

Jkbribo,  jeering,  s.  Deririoo. 

Jeerirolt,  jeer'ing-Ie,  odL  With  raillery ; scorn- 
fully; contemptuously;  in  mockery. 

JBEFKR80N1A,  jef-fer-so'no-s,  s.  (in  honour  of  the 
late  Mr.  JefTerson,  President  of  the  United  Statea) 
A genus  of  North  American  herbaoeous  plants: 
Order,  Podophyllacec. 

Jrooet,  jeg'get,  s.  A kind  of  sausage. — Obso- 
lete. 

Jehovah,  je-ho'va,  a (Hebrew.)  The  acriptore 
name  of  the  Supreme  ^ing. 

Jkjl'RB,  je-joon',  a.  (jfpumt,  Lat.)  Wanting ; 
empty ; vacant ; hungry ; not  satoreted ; dry ; 
bamn ; deficient  in  matter. 

Jejurblt,  je-joon'le,  ad.  Hungrily;  in  an  empty 
barren  manner* 

jEJUNEKEas,  je-joon'nea,#.  Poverty;  barrermess; 
drynesa ; want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the  at- 
tention. 

Jejcrcm,  je-jn'num,  s.  (y<7wmis,  empty,  Lat.)  The 
second  divimoD  of  the  small  intestines,  so  termed 

1 because,  when  examined  alter  death,  it  is  generally 
found  empty  or  nearly  so. 

1 Jellied,  jd'lid,  o.  Brought  to  the  oonsistenos  of 
jelly. 

The  kiss  that  s^ 

The  JrBwd  philtre  of  her  lips.— Claseefond. 

Jellt,  jelle,  a.  (JoUa,  Span.)  The  insplsnated 
juice  of  fimit  boiM  whh  sugsr;  something  vtaooos 
or  glutinoua ; something  of  the  oonsistence  of 
jelly ; a transparent  sisy  subsiance  obtained  fn»n 
animal  substances  by  decoction ; portable  soap. 
JeDy  bag,  a bag  through  which  jelly  U distilled. 

Jkmida,  jem'e-da,  $,  A black  officer  In  the  East 
India  company’s  service  baring  the  aama  rank  as 
lieutenant. 

JRMMIRE88,  jem'me-nes,  s.  Spmcsoeaa. — Seldom 
used. 

Jkmmt,  jem'me,  a.  Spruce. — A vulgar  word. 

Jkvmbt,  jen'oit,  s.  A small  Spanish  borsa. 

The  Spanish  Ung  preeents  a 
To  show  his  love,— /Vior. 

’ jEEinrni(0,jen'oit-ing,  s.  (supposed  to  be  coTTuptod 
from  JuMtiag,  an  apple  ripe  in  June,  or  at  St. 
Jean.)  A specin  of  early  apple. 

Jemnt,  jen'ne,  #.  A machine  for  spinning,  used  In 
manufactories 
« 

Jbrtacull’X,  Jen-tak'tt-lum,  «.  The  name  of  the 
rooming  meal  among  the  andent  Romans.  * 

JsHTLiRO,  jent’ling,  s.  In  Ichthyology,  a fish  found 
in  the  Danube;. 

Jeofails,  jeffale,  $.  In  I^w,  an  eversi^t  or 
error  committed  in  pleading  or  joining  issue,  or  ; 
other  law  proceedings.  j 

Jeopard,  jep'purd,  a.  a.  To  haaard;  to  pot  in 
danger;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury.  j 

Eebutun  and  Naphtali  were  a people  that  jtopardoA  i 
their  Uvee  unto  the  death.— Jkdpss  v.  18. 

Jkoparder,  jep'pur-dnr,  s.  One  who  p«U  to 
haxard.  I 

Jeopardies,  jep'pur*d!se,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  leas  \ 
or  injury ; to  jeopard.  J 

Jeopardoub,  jep'por-dni,  a.  Exposed  to  danger;  | 
perilous;  baxaidouA  | 

Jbofardouslt,  jep'pur-dus-Ie,  ad.  WHh  risk  or 
danger.  I 

JsoPARDT,  jep'pur-de,  s.  (supposed  to  be  from /at  ' 
y>«pris,  I bare  lost,  Pr.)  Exposure  to  death;  loes  I 
or  injury ; hstard ; danger ; perU.  1 

Jerboa.— See  Dipus.  i 

Jeremiads,  jer-s-mi'ado,  s.  (frun  Jeremak.)  | 
Lamentation  ; a tale  of  sorrow  or  oomplsint. 
Jeremiah,  jer-o-mi'a,  a The  name  of  one  of  the  I 
Old  Testament  prophets,  and  of  the  book  writtoo  j 
by  him.  i 

Jbr  Palcom,  \ jer  fallton,  s.  The  English  name  | 
Gtr  Falcor,  I of  the  Faloo  islandicus  of  Ijitbam.  ^ 
Ger*fmnt  of  the  French,  and  Hehog  chuyl-dro  of  ] 
the  ancient  Britons.  1 

Jerk,  jerk,  r.  a.  (AnBosa,  herca.  Sax.)  To  thrust  ^ 
out;  to  thrust  with  a sudden  effort ; to  give  a snd-  j 
den  pull,  twitch,  thrust,  or  push ; to  throw  with  a : 
quick,  smart  motion ; to  accost  eagerly (obso- 
lete in  the  last  sense;) 

Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grsve  acquaintance  meet ; 
But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  aod  greet.— 

J)fy<Um 

— s.  a short,  sudden  thrust,  posh  or  twitch ; a 
striking  against  something  with  a short,  quick 
motion ; a sndden  spring. 

Jerked,  jarkt,  a.  Cut  into  pleoes  snd  drisd,  as 
beef. 

Jbrreb,  jerk'or,  a One  who  strikes  with  a quick, 
■mart  blow.  ■ 

Jbrkin,  jer'kiu,  «.  A jacket;  a abort  coat;  a 
kind  of  hawk.  JenUa-Aead,  in  Architecture,  a | 
term  used  for  a particular  feature  in  a roof  when  ' 
the  gable  is  earned  higher  than  the  ride  wall 
JSBOMOMITSE,  jer-ouVinitsc,  > a Adenomina-  I 
Hibrokomitbs,  be-ron'o-mit^i  tion  given  to  j 
various  orders  or  eongregations  of  raligious  per-  i 
sons,  otherwise  called  the  Hermits  of  SL  Jerome.  , 
Jer8BT,  jer'se,  s.  (from  the  Island  so  called.)  Fine  , 
ysm  of  wool ; the  finest  of  wool  separated  from  : 
the  rest ; ornnhed  wooL 

Jerebt-thistlb,  jer'ae-this'sl,  a The  plant  Cen- 
taurea  isnardi 

Jbbusalbm-artichokb,  jer-n^M-lem-dr'te- 
taboke,  s.  The  annual  plant  Kalianthus  tuberosoA 
Jem$alem-oak,  the  plant  CbenpoiBum  botryA 
Jer%mdem-$ag€y  or  shrubby  Phbmis,  the  Sabiate  | 
plant  Phlomis  luetioosA  Jenualtm<owHp9.—  • 
See  PuloKmariA 

JssuiALBMiTB,  jo-roo'sa-le-mite,  a A nativs  in-  ; 

habitant  of  the  anoeot  city  of  Jerusalem.  | 

JssoiRB,  jer'oine,  s.  A boM  disoovered  by  Simar  | 
in  Veratmm  album.  Formula,  CeOi  HiS,  Ns,  0&  | 
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JESS— JESUITBO. 


‘ Jew,  jOf A ibort  >fenp  of  iMther  tied  round 
Um  1^  of  « howkf  by  which  aba  U held  on  the 
fiat;  a ribbon  that  hangs  down  firom  a gariand  or 
crown  in  Falconry. 

Thoofb  that  her  kaei  were  my  dear  heart-etringa. 

I’d  i^UUe  her  on  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.— JAoha 

JSMAirr,  je/iantf  «.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
ptied  to  a hon  or  other  beast  when  erected  over 
two  or  more  colours.  It  also  signihee  shooUng 
forth,  as  vegetables  spring,  or  shoot  out. 

Jbus,  jss'se,  s.  A Ur^  brass  candlestick  branched 
into  many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of 
a chorch  or  cboir,  so  called  from  the  rimilitode  of 
the  branches  to  those  of  the  Arbor  jeasse,  the 
branch  or  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse. 

Jbbsed,  jest,  a.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to  a hawk 
or  falora  having  jessea  on  the  l^s,  wbkb  are 
usnally  of  a different  tinotnre. 

Jest,  jest,  t.  (dUrie,  Span,  and  Pott)  A joke; 
something  h^craos  ottered  and  meant  only  to 
excite  laoghter;  the  object  of  laughter  or  sport; 
a langhing^ock ; a do^ ; an  action ; 

The  jests  or  acts  of  princes  or  captains.— 5ir  T.  £2yoa 
a mask (obeol^  in  Um  last  three  rignifica> 
tioos;) 

He  punish’d  us  in  honour  of  our  Rwest, 

To  arace  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  JesC.— 

XTd. 

— >v.  n.  to  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or 
actions ; to  joke ; to  utter  in  sport ; to  say  what 
is  not  true  merely  for  the  sake  of  diversion ; to 
play  a part  in  a mask. 

As  rentlo  and  jocund,  as  to  jrst 
8o  1 to  fight.— O'AaAs. 

Jester,  jea'tur,  s.  A person  given  to  jesting,  tpor* 
live  talk,  and  merry  pranks ; one  given  to  sar- 
casm; a buffoon;  a meny-andrew.  A jester,  or 
I licens^  scoffrr,  was  kept  at  ooort  to  the  time  of 
* Charles  the  First. 

: Jkstfux.,  jest'lal,  a Given  to  jeering;  full  of  jokes. 
Jestino,  jes'ting,  «.  Utterance  ^ sarcasms  or 
jests. 

Jestinolt,  jes'ring-le,  atL  In  a jocose  manner ; 
not  in  earnest. 

Jeshko-stock,  jea'ting-stok,  «.  A btagfaing- 
stock ; a bott  of  ruheuK 
An  ape,  quuth  she, 

Is  man  lo  Ood  in  »kye. 

As  oft  as  he  doth  trust  his  wit 
Too  much,  prvsuminK  hie. 

GeoTjf*  ZodiaJte,  ISG9. 

' Jesuatbs,  jes'u-ayta,  $ A rvll^^oos  aacerio  order 
founded  in  1363. 

Jesuit,  jes'n-it,  a.  One  belonging  to  the  society 
of  Jesus,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a Spaniard, 
in  the  year  153L  As  a religious  body,  the 
Jesuits  conform  as  much  ss  possible  to  the 
manners  of  the  age.  In  order  to  sdvaoce  the 
power  and  intcreets  of  the  order,  they  stand 
charged  with  making  use  of  mental  reservations 
and  other  pious  frauds  Barky — seo  Cin- 

chona. Jetmit's  Drepty  a medkaiie  compounded 
of  gosic,  Peruvian  baLksm,  and  sarsaparilla.  Je$- 
uit's  ytUt,  the  fruit  of  'he  plant  Water  caltrops. 
I Jemfe#  d$  Bokfy  a name  given  to  secular  persona 
of  high  tank,  bound  to  the  order  of  Jesuits  by 
vows  of  oU^ieoce  without  having  taken  the 
spiritual  vow. 

I jEaL'iTED,  jez'u-it-«d,  o.  CoofomuRg  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jesnits. 


JESUITESS-^WKL 

JE0U1T1S88,  jes'n-it-ea,  $.  A female  who  adopts 
the  principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

Jesuitic,  jes-u-it'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  the 

Jesuitical,  jes-n-it'e-kal.)  Jesuito,  or  their  prin- 
ciples snd  arts;  designing;  conning;  deceitful; 
prevaricating. 

Jbsuiticallt,  jes-u-itVkal-le,  ad.  Craftily. 

jESUinsif,  jcs'u-il-iim,  a.  The  arts,  principles, 
and  practices  of  the  Jesuits ; conning ; deceit ; 
hypocrisy ; prevarication ; deceptive  practices  to 
effect  a pnrpose. 

Jet,  jet,  a,  C/oyef,  Fr.)  A variety  of  coal  of  a very 
compact  texture,  sosceptical  of  a very  high  polish; 
the  finer  sorts  are  us^  for  the  mannfactare  of 
ornaments  and  trinkets (French,)  a spout, 
spouting,  or  riiooting  of  water;  a common  gas 
branch  with  one  hole ; a yard  ;-^obaelete  in  the 
last  sense ;) 

Wbst  ordiard  nnrobbert  escapes  f 

Or  puUst  dare  walk  in  their  jet  f—TUmr. 

n.  to  shoot  fonmrd;  to  shoot  outf  to  intrude; 
to  jut  out; 

Think  you  not  bow  dangerous 

It  is  to  upon  s prince's  nglit  t— 5kol-s. 
to  strut;  to  agitate  the  body  by  a proud  gait, 
to  jult ; to  bo  shaken.— Seldom  used  in  the  last 
two  senses. 

Jbt  d*  Eau,  xhay-do',  a.  A French  term,  need  to 
signify  s fountain  which  casts  up  water  to  a con- 
siderable height  in  the  air. 

Jetsam,  jet'sam,  ')  a.  (from  Jeftety  I throw,  Fr.) 

Jetsoe,  jet'snn,  > In  Commerce,  the  throw- 

Jettibon,  jet'te-Bun,)  ing  overboard  any  part  of 
a veseel,  or  her  contents,  with  a view  to  save  the 
remainder  by  enabling  her  to  weather  a stonn,  or 
get  off  a shallow.  When  snch  an  ooOurrenoe  takes 
place,  the  parties  interested  divide  the  loss  among 
them. 

Jettbau,  jet'to,  a.  (je<  <Teav,  Fr.)  A throw  or 
spont  of  water. 

Jettee,  jet-te',  a.  In  Archilectnre,  a border  round 
tbe  stilts  under  a pier  in  certain  old  bridgea,  now 
terrood  Starling,— which  see. 

Jetteb,  jet'tur,  a.  A spraco  fellow;  ons  who 
strata. 

jETTr,  jetV,  o.  a To  jut a.  a small  pier  or 
projection  into  a river  for  narrowing  it  and  rais- 
mg  tbe  water  above  that  place; — a.  mode  of  jet; 
black  os  jet.  Jettyhead.  a term  used  in  tbe  Royal 
dockyards  to  designate  that  part  of  a wharf  which 
projects  beyond  tbs  rest;  in  psrricular,  to  the 
front  of  a wharf  whose  ride  forms  one  of  tbe  cheeks 
of  a wet  <MT  dry  dock.  ! 

Jeu  d’bspbit,  sbii-de-spre',  a.  (French.)  A witri-  | 
cism  ; a play  of  wit.  | 

Jew*,  ju,  a.  (a  contraction  of  Jiafoa,  or  JudiaA.)  A ij 
Hebrew  or  Israelite.  Jtw't  app  e,  one  of  the  vnl-  | 
gar  names  of  tbe  Egg  plant  Solonum  melongcna. 
Jew's  tarty  tbe  plant  Pexiza  auricula.  Jew's  j 
moffow,  the  Corcborus  oUtorins  of  Linnieua.  Jew's  I 
ttoaty  a name  formerly  given  to  eertain  spines  of  I 
tbe  foesel  Echini.  | 

Jewel,  ju’U,  a.  ( jbyou,  Fr.  joydy  Span.  Jwwtl, 
Genn.)  An  ornament  worn  by  ladies,  usually 
ooDsisring  of  a precious  stone,  or  set  with  one  or 
more;  a pendant  worn  in  the  e:ir;  a prodons 
stone;  a name  expressive  of  fondness.  Jewel- 
kloeksy  in  Navigation,  two  small  blocks  suspended 
at  tbe  extremity  of  the  main  and  fore-topsail  yards, 
used  in  retaining  the  upper  past  of  tho  topmast  I 
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JIGGER— JOBBERNOWX. 


stttddinf^'iHuU  berond  th«  &h«cU  of  the  topMuIs ; 
j — r.  a,  to  dress  or  sdom  with  jewels. 

Jewkl-iiousb,  jull-bows,  > s.  The  pUoe  where 

JkweL'OFFICE,  the  piste  of  the 

reigning;  sovereign  is  fsshioned  sod  weighed,  and 
I deliver^  ont  b;  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
I Iain : also,  the  place  where  the  regal  ornaments 
! and  jewels  are  depositod. 

I Jeweller,  jolMor,  s.  One  who  makes  or  deals 
I in  Jewds  and  other  ornaments. 

Jewkl-likb,  ju'il-Iike,  a.  Brilliant  as  a jewel 
Her  eves  as  iewtUikt, 

And  cas'd  as  richly.— 

Jewelry,  jall*re,  s.  Jewels  in  general 

Jewess,  ju'ea,  s.  A Hebrew  woman. 

Jewish,  jn'ish,  a.  Beating  to  the  Jews  or  He- 
brews. 

Jewishlt,  jn'iih-le,  «hL  In  the  manner  of  the 
Jews. 

Jkwishkess,  jn'ish-nes,  s.  The  reUgions  ritea  of 
the  Jews. 

Jewry,  ja're,  t.  Jodea,  also  a district  inhabited 
b;  Jews — whence  the  name  of  a street  in  London. 
There  was  In  Asle,  in  a irrcnt  citee, 

Amunges  Christen  folke  a/«weri€.— Ckowoer. 

jEW*8-nARP,  juse'hdrp,  ) s.  A small  instromcnt 

Jsw's-TRUMP,  juse 'tramp,!  of  music,  shspod  like 
a harp,  which,  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  bj 
I mesns  of  a spring  struck  bj  the  finger,  gives  a 
sound  which  is  modulated  bjr  the  breath  into  soft 
I melodj. 

: Jezkbkl,  jez'e-bet,  «.  An  impudent,  daring,  vi- 
I dons  woman. 

! Jezkides,  jex’idse,  s.  A numerous  sect  inhabiting 
I Turkej'  and  Persia,  so  called  from  their  hea>l, 

' Jesid,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  tlew  the  sons  of 
I All,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomed,  for  which  he 
* was  reckoned  a parridde,  and  his  followers  here- 
! tics.  Tbejr  are  extremelj  ignorant:  they  believe 
both  the  koran  and  the  bible  without  reading 
I either.  They  address  songs  of  adoration  to 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  Moses,  and  sometimes  Maho- 
med, 

Jiii,jii>.  s.  The  focemoit  sail  of  a ship,  being  a 
largo  staysail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom  towards  tbe  forctopmast  bead;  ciemr 
aicriy  thf  Jib^  the  order  to  loose  it  preparatory  to 
i ita  being  set.  Jib-door,  in  ArebitMture,  a door 

I so  conAtructed  as  to  stand  flush  with  tbe  adjoining 

face  of  the  wall  on  both  sides,  and  without  dres- 
I sings  or  srebitraves.  Flying  Jib,  a sail  sometimes 
j set  upon  a boom  rigged  out  beyond  the  jib-boom. 

I Middle  Jib,  a similar  sail  sometimes  set  before  the 
two  pri'ocdiiig,  being  extended  from  the  end  of  tlie 
jib-boom,  while  tbe  inner  jibtack  is  near  half  way 
, down,  or  on  the  boom.  Jib-boom,  a spar  which 

j is  run  out  from  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  bowsprit,  and 

j which  serves  as  a continuation  of  it.  Flying  Jib~ 

j boom,  a boom  extended  beyond  the  jib-boom  by 

means  of  two  boom  irons,  and  to  the  foremost  end 
I of  which  the  tack  of  the  flying  jib  U hauled  out. 

' JinoYA,  je-bo'ya,  s.  An  American  serpent  of  the 
largest  kind. 

JiCKA-joG,  jikVjng,  «.  A shake;  a push. 

Jiffy,  jif'fe,  t.  An  instant — A mlgar  word. 

I Ami  tlirn  i«hall  each  Paddy,  n ho  once  on  the  Litfy 
. Perchance  held  the  helm  nf  aome  niarkarrl  htiy, 

I Mold  the  realm  of  the  state,  and  dispense  in  a j«^y 
Mure  tislica  than  ever  he  cau;;lit  when  a boy  1— 

I Btjtded  Adlrutt. 

I JiQ,  jig,  $.  {giga,  Ital  gigue,  Fr.)  A kind  of  light 
; 6 


dance,  or  a tuns  or  air ; a ludierous  oompoeilion ; | 
a ballad;— (obeoleto  in  tbo  last  two  seasea ;)  [ 

A shall  be  clapp'd  at  and  every  rbjnie  | 

Pnus'd  and  applauded  by  a clamorous  chims.—  I 
Dean,  ie  Fla,  \ 

— r.  n.  to  dance  a Jig. 

JlooBR,  jig'gur,  s.  la  a ship,  a machine  connsting  ' 
of  a rope  about  five  feet  long,  with  a block  at  one  J 
end,  and  a sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  bold  on 
the  cable  when  it  la  heaved  into  the  ship  by  the  I 
revolution  of  tbe  windlass.  Fleet  Jigger,  a term  ' 
used  by  tbe  man  who  holds  on  the  jigger,  when,  * 
by  its  distance  from  the  windlass,  it  bwmes  ne-  | 
oesssry  to  fleet  or  replace  it  in  a proper  state  of  : 
action.  Jigger  tacUe,  a light  small  tackle,  con-  ' 
^ing  of  a doable  and  single  block,  and  na^  : 
seamen  on  various  occasions.  \ 

Jiooiaii,  jig'gish,  a.  Suitable  to  a jig.  i 

JIOOCMBOB,  jig'gum-bob,  s.  A trinket;  a knick-  ,1 
knack. 

JiOifARER,  jtg'may-kur,  s.  One  who  makes  or 
pUysJigs;  a balladmaker. 

JlOPiN,  jig'pin,  s.  A pin  used  by  miners  to  hold 
tbe  turn  beams,  and  prevent  them  from  turning. 
Jill,  jU,  s.  A contemptuous  name  for  a young  I 
woman. 

Let  manners  thine  l>e  pleasant  atill ; | 

With  Jacks,  yet  do  not  play  the  jiff.— ATemdoL 

JiLLFLlRT,  jU'flurt,  s.  A giddy,  light,  or  wanton  : 
woman.  ; 

Jilt,  Jilt,  t.  A woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopee,  | 
and  cspricioutly  dU.nppoints  him;  s woman  who 
trifles  with  her  lover ; a name  of  contempt  for  a 
woman ; 1 1 

When  love  was  til  an  easy  monarch's  care, 

JUU  rul’d  Cho  state,  and  •tAtcsiiien  farces  writ—  | * 

J\fpe.  ji 

— e.  a,  to  trick  a man  by  fl.itlering  his  love  with  , 
hopes,  and  then  leaving  him  fur  another; — r.  a.  | 
to  play  the  jilt ; to  practise  deception  in  lore,  and  ' 
disc;trd  lovers.  I 

JiMMERS,  jim'inurx,  $.  Jointed  hinges.  i 

Jimp,  jimp,  a.  Nc»t;  handsome;  elcg.'int  of  shape. 
JixoLE,  jing'gl,  r.  a.  To  sound  with  s fine  sharp  :| 
rattle;  to  clink  ; — v.  a.  to  cause  to  give  a sharp  i| 
sound,  as  little  bclU  or  pieces  of  niels! s.  a j j 
little  bell  or  rattle;  correspondence  of  suund  in  J 
rhymes ; a rattling  or  clinking  sound,  as  of  little 
bells. 

Jippo,  jip'po,  s.  (jupe,  Fr.)  A waistcoat  or  kind 
of  stays  for  rem.nlcs.  • 

JoD,  jol^  s.  A piece  of  work ; anytlilng  tobedone,  1 
whether  of  more  or  less  importance;  a lucrative 
business;  an  undertaking  with  a view  to  profit;  | 
a low,  mean,  lucrative,  busy  affair ; a sodden  stab  j 
with  a pointed  instrument ; tiio  name  of  a book 
of  the  Old  Testament  ;—p.  a.  to  strike  or  stab 
with  a sharp  instrument ; to  drive  in  a sharp  • 
pointed  instrument ; — r.  a.  to  deal  in  the  public  ] 
.stocks;  to  buy  and  sell  as  a broker.  1 

I JoRRER,  job'bttr,  i.  One  who  does  small  jobs ; n . 
dealer  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds,  usually  called  | 
e,  Stock-Jobber;  a merchant  that  purchases  goids  1 
from  im]H)rters,  and  sells  to  ret^Icrs;  one  who  ! 
engagw  in  a low  lncrati\*e  aff.iir. 

JoRRVRNOWl.,  job'bnr-nowl,  $.  (said  to  be  from  \ 
Jobbe,  dull,  Klein,  nnd  knol,  head  or  top,  S.ix.)  A f 
loggerhead ; a blockhead.— A low  wu^.  I 

IIi«  iruls  are  in  his  braina,  hu^Ce^Pvrnotot  [| 

gurnet’s  head;  the  ro:st  without  all  tonle.-* 

JAiroton.  I 
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i JoRBiKO,  Job'^ln^,  f.  The  pnctico  of  taking  and 
being  employed  in  jobs 

Job’s  Tbabs,  jobe  tvcrs,  «.  The  common  name  of 
the  grass  Coix  laihryms. 

JocABTRYf  Jo'kan-tre,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of 
jesting. 

JocKF.Y,  jok'e,  $.  (said  to  be  from  Jbdfc,  the  dimi* 
native  John;  prunarilj,  a boy  that  rides  horses.) 
A mao  that  ridee  horses  in  a race ; a dealer  in 
horses ; one  who  makes  it  his  btolnees  to  buy  and 
sell  horses  for  gain ; a cheat ; one  who  deceives 
or  takes  ondoe  advantage  in  trade ; — v.  a.  to 
cheat ; to  trick ; to  Joetlo  by  riding  against  one. 

JocKKYlBM,  jok'e-ixtn,  $,  Practice  of  jockeys. 

JoCKETSBiP,  jok'e«ehip,  a.  The  art  or  practice  of 
riding  horses. 

Jocose,  jo-koee\  a.  (Joconu^  t^)  Given  to  jokes 
I and  jesting;  meny;  wag^h;  containing  a joke; 

I aportive. 

Jocosely,  jo-koscis,  ad.  In  jest ; for  sport  or 
game;  waggishly. 

: JocosENESs,  jo>koae'nes,  a.  Thsqnali^of  being 
jocose;  waggery;  merriment. 

I JocoBERious,  jo-ko-se'rs-os,  o.  Partaking  of 
■urth  and  serioosoesa. 

Laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh. 

Or  drink  a joeoieriouj  cup 

With  eouls  wtio're  took  tbelr  freedom  op.-~<7r«eii. 

Jocular,  jok'u-Iar,  a.  (Jocidam,  Lat.)  Used  in 
jest;  merry;  joooae;  waggish;  sportive;  notao> 
riona. 

JoccLAElTr,jok-o-lar'e-te,«.  Merriment;  jesting. 

JocoLARLT,  jok'o-lar-le,  ad.  In  jest;  for  sport 
or  mirth. 

JoccLART,  jok'o-lar^  <L  Joenlar.^ObsoIets. 

1 JocuLATOB,  jok'n-Iay-toT)  s.  (Latin.)  A jester;  E 
droll ; a minstreL 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a horse  was  exhibited  by 

the  jornbiers,  which  danced  upon  a rope.— Strutt. 

JocuLATOBY,  jokVUy-tUT-s,  a.  Droll;  merrily 
apoken. 

Joctmp,  jok'tmd,  a.  (jocumht$,  Lat)  Meny;  ! 
gay;  airy;  Uvdy;  sportive. 

I Jocundity.  jo*kon'de-te,  > #.  Ststs  of  being  I 

JocuMDNBSS,  jok'ond-nes,  ) merry ; gaiety. 

Jocundly,  j^'ood-le,  ad.  Merrily ; gayly. 

JoDKS,  jo'^  a.  (sodea,  violaceous,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  colour  of  the  fniit.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Jars:  Order,  Berberaeevv 

Joel,  jo’el,  a.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Hebrew 
minor  prophets  of  tbo  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
book  whi^  ho  vrrots. 

j^i  c*'  To  INtsh  or  shake  with  the  elbow  or 
baud : to  give  notice  or  ezdte  attention  by  i slight 
push ; — r. «.  to  more  hjjoyt  or  small  shocks,  like 
those  of  a slow  trot;  to  walk  or  travel  idly, 
heavily,  or  slowly;-^,  a push;  a slight  shake; 
a shake  or  push  intended  to  give  notice  or  awaken 
attention ; a rnb ; a small  stop ; obstruction. 

JoooBB,  jog'gnr,  9,  One  wLo  walks  or  moves 
I heavily  and  slowly ; one  who  pves  a sudden  posh. 

I JoooiNO,  jog'ging,  a.  A alight  push  or  shake;  the 
I act  of  shaking. 

JOOOLB,  jog'gl,  r.  a.  To  shake  alightlv ; to  give  a 
sudden  but  slight  push ; — v.s.  to  shake.  Joggk-^ 
jMcce,  in  Architecture,  a truss-post,  the  sbouMers 
and  sockets  of  wbicli  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the 
struts. 

Joggled,  jog'gid,  a.  Fixed  by  eerratures  to  pre* 
vent  slipping. 
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JooOLED-JOiXTS,  jog'glil-joynts,  #.  In  Archltoc-  ; 
tore,  the  joints  of  stones  or  other  inasses,  bo  in-  j, 
dented  that  tho  adjacent  stones,  fitting  into  tho  ' 
indentations,  are  prevented  from  being  pushed  j 
away  from  each  other  by  auy  force  perpendicular  \ 
to  the  pressures  by  which  they  are  thus  held  r 
together.  I 

Joouis,  Jog^is,  s.  A sect  of  persons  m the  East  . 
Indies  who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  private  pro-  ' 
perty,  but  live  on  alms,  and  practise  strange  soveri-  [ 
ties  or  mortifications.  | 

JoouES,  jogs,)  s.  In  Hindoo  chronology,  certnin  | 
Yuos,  yugs,  ) ages,  eras,  or  periods  of  extraor- 
dinary length. 

Johannes,  jo-han'niz,  #.  A Portugneso  gold  coin 
of  the  value  of  eight  dollars.  The  word  is  often  [ 
oontnetod  into  joe.  It  is  so  termed  from  its  being  1 
struck  in  the  reigu  and  bearing  tho  figure  of  King  ' 
John  of  PortugaL  i 

JoHANNtTE,  jo-anita,  s.  (in  honour  of  Archduko  { 
John  of  Austria.)  A mineral  of  a grnsa-grecn 
colour,  occurring  in  minute  crystals.  It  is  an  | 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  uranium,  mixed  with  sul-  | 
pbate  of  ooppCT.  Sp.  gr.  3.19.  H = 2.0  — 2.5.  i 
John,  jon,  $,  The  name  of  the  youngest  and  j 
favoorite  Apostle  ofjesos  Christ,  and  of  tlio  gospel  j 
and  three  epistles  In  the  New  Testament  written 
by  him.  John  Bull^  a collective  by-namo  for  tho  | 
English  nation,  6rst  used  in  Arbuthoot’s  Latin*;  | 
'tbe  history  of  John  Bull*  usually  published  in  i 
Swift's  works.  John  Doryt  tbe  common  name  of  i 
the  fish  Zena  faber.  | 

JoiiNiA,  jon'o-na,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  Reverend  i 
Dr.  John.)  A genus  of  plants,  cousbting  of  small  ; 
trees,  natives  of  Chittagong  and  Coromandel ; 
Order,  Hippocrateceae. 

JOHRENIA,  jo-re'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Mart.  Dan. 

JohrenL)  A «nus  of  Glabroos  umbclliferons 
j herbs,  natirea  of  the  Levant : Suborder,  Orthos- 
peraue. 

JoHNics,  jnn'e-ua,  s.  A genua  of  fishes : Familv, 
Parade;. 

Join,  jojm,  o.  a,  (Joindre,  Fr.)  To  bring  or  sot  one 
thing  in  contiguity  with  another;  to  couple;  to 
eom  bine ; to  unite  in  league  or  marriage ; to  as- 
aodeto ; to  unite  in  any  act ; to  unite  in  concord ; 
—9.  ft.  to  grow  to ; to  adhere ; to  be  coutignoua, 
close,  or  in  contact ; to  unite  with  in  marriage, 
league,  oonfedcracy,  partnership,  or  society. 
Joinder,  joyn'dor,  $,  Joinder  m oeribn,  is  tho 
coupling  or  joining  of  two  in  a auit  or  acUon 
against  another.  Aa  where  two  joint  owners  of  a 
sum  of  money  are  robbed  upon  the  highway,  they 
an  to  join  m one  aedon  against  the  hundred. 
Joinder  ts  dmaarer^  when  there  is  a demurrer 
averring  the  pleading  insufficient  in  law  to  answer 
tbe  end  proposed  by  it,  tho  opposite  party  avers 
it  to  be  imfficient,  which  is  called  e joinder  m de- 
msrrer,  and  then  the  parties  are  at  issue  in  point 
of  law.  Joinder  of  urac,  when  a party  denies  or 
traverses  the  fact  pleaded  by  bis  antagonist,  who 
has  tendered  the  issue  thus,  “ and  this  he  praya 
may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,"  or  “and  of 
this  he  puts  himself  upon  tho  country,"  the  party 
denying  the  fact  may  immediately  subjoin,  “ ami 
the  said  A.  B.  doth  the  like.”  Which  done,  the 
ieme  is  said  to  be  Joined,  both  parties  having 
agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  cause  upon  the  truth 
of  the  fact  in  question. 

Joiner,  joyn'ur,  e.  One  whoso  occnp.ation  is  to 


JOINERY— JOINTING. 


JOINTLY— JOLTER. 


constnict  th!o|;8  bj  joining  pieces  of  wood ; s 
xnechjinic  who  does  tbo  wood-work  in  the  covering 
end  finisbiDg  of  buildings 

JoiXEBT,  JoTn'or-o, «.  l^e  art  of  fitting  and  join- 
ing pieces  of  timber  in  the  construction  of  utensils 
or  parta  of  a btulding,  ao  as  to  form  one  entire 
piece. 

JoiKHAin>,  jojD'band,  «.  Writing  in  which  letters 
are  joined  in  worda,  as  diatiDgai^ed  from  writing 
in  single  letters. 

Jourr,  joynt,  t.  (French.)  The  joining  of  two  or 
more  things;  a hinge ; a juncture  of  parts  which 
admits  of  motion.  In  Jmnerj,  the  place  where 
two  pieces  of  timber  are  united ; one  of  the  limbs 
of  an  animal  cut  up  bj  the  batcher ; otU  qfjomtf 
luxated ; dialocatod ; thrown  into  confusion  and 
disorder;  confused;  full  of  disturbance. 

The  time  is  out  otjeht,  oh,  evrsed  epiahtl 

That  erer  i was  bora  to  set  it  right.— Shahs. 

In  Botanj,  the  place  where  the  pieces  of  the  stem 
are  articulated  with  each  other.  Joint  cAotr,  a 
chair  which  secures  the  joinings  of  two  railway 
bars.  Joint  Htes,  a phraM  used  in  Insurance  and 
Annuitiea,  when  the  calculation  is  founded  on  the 
contingency  of  one  life  dropping  before  another. 
Thus  aasnrances  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  lur- 
TiTors  by  paying  an  annual  premium  during  the 
continuance  of  the  iwo  joint  /tees,  the  sum  insured 
t to  be  paid  to  the  surviving  party  when  either  of  the 
lives  drop.  Joint  tetchy  the  common  name  of  the 
planta  of  the  gwos  Anthroloblum.  Joint  actiom^ 
m personal  actions,  several  wrongs  rosy  be  joined 
in  one  writ ; but  actions  founded  upon  a tort  and 
a contract  cannot  be  joined,  for  they  require  dif- 
ferent pleas  and  difierent  process.  Joint  mdiet- 
ments^  indictments  or  informations,  where  the 
offences  of  several  persons  arise  from  a joint 
criminal  act,  charging  the  defendants  jointly. 
Joint  tenanti,  are  tboes  who  come  to  and  hold 
tenements  jointly  by  one  title.  And  the  essen- 
tial difference  brtween  Joint-tentPiis  and  tmont$ 
in  common  is,  that  Joint-tenanU  have  the  lands 
by  one  joint  title  and  in  one  right,  and  tenanta  m 
common  by  several  titles,  or  by  one  title,  and  by 
several  rights ; — a.  shared  by  two  or  more ; united 
in  the  same  poeseasion,  joint‘heir$ ; combined; 
acring  together  in  concert ; — r.  a.  to  form  many 
parts  into  one;  to  out  or  divide  into  joints  or 
quarters. 

Jointed,  joynt'ed,  a.  Separated  into  joints  or 
quarters.  Jointed  chariot,  the  plant  Kaplianus 
raphistrum.  Jointed  ghuswori^  Saliooria  berba- 
oca  of  Linneua. 

JoiNTSDLT,  joynt'od-lfl,  ad.  By  joiats ; in  a jointed 
manner. 

Jointer,  joyn'ter,  $.  In  Jomery,  Is  the  largest 
plane  ua^  by  the  Joiner  in  straightening  the  face 
of  the  stuff  to  be  prepared.  In  Bricklaying,  it  is 
a crooked  piece  of  iron  forming  two  curves  of  con- 
trary flexure  by  its  edges  on  each  side,  and  Is 
used  for  drawing,  by  tbo  aid  of  the  jointing- rule, 
the  coursing  and  vertical  points  of  the  work. 

JoiNT-UEiR,  joynt'ayr,  e.  An  heir  having  a joint 
interest  with  another. 

Jointing,  joynt^ing,  s.  The  making  of  a joint 
Joining  mde,  a straight  edge  used  by  bricklayers 
for  regulating  the  direction  and  course  of  the 
jointt-r  in  the  himzontal  sod  vertical  joints  of 
brickwork. 
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Jointly,  joyntle,  ad  Together;  unitedly;  in 
j concert;  with  oo-operatiou ; with  union  of  in- 
I terest 

I Jointress,  joyn'trea.  A wonun  who  has  a join- 
ture. 

JoiKTSTocK,  joynt'stok,  $.  Stock  held  in  company. 
Jointstock  eompantf,  in  Mereiiitile  I.aw.  a poriner- 
ship  consisting  of  a large  number  of  individuals 
for  some  particular  purpose  or  buaineMi,  the  rights 
and  liabilities  being  defined  by  certain  peculiar 
regulations  imposed  by  themselves,  and  subject  to 
j the  Statute  4 A 5 William  IV.  e.  &4. 

JoiNTSTOOL,  joynt'stool,  #.  A stool  oousisting  of 
parte  insert^  in  each  other. 

Could  that  be  eternal  wfaidi  they  had  seen  a rode 

trunk,  and  perhaps  the  otbtf  piece  of  It  a jolmUtoA^ 

Sontk, 

Jonrr-TZNAKCT,  joynt-teu'an-se,  s.  A tenure  of 
j estate  by  unity  eff  interest,  title,  iime^  and  poa- 
session. 

Jointure,  joynt'ore,  «.  (French.)  An  estate  in 
lands  or  tenements,  settled  on  a woman  in  con- 
I rideration  of  marriage,  and  which  she  is  to  enjoy 
I after  her  husband’s  decease a.  to  settle  a join- 

ture upon. 

Joist,  joyst,  a.  (geiat^  Soot)  A beam  of  wood, 
such  as  is  framed  into  the  t^ers  and  sumnien  of 
I a buildmg  to  support  a floor f.  a.  to  fit  with 
joists ; to  lay  joists. 

Joke,  joke,  «.  (/ocM,  Lot)  A jest;  something 
said  for  the  take  of  exciting  a laugh ; something 
witty  or  sportive ; raillery ; an  illusion ; some- 
thing not  real,  or  to  no  purposo;  m JoAe,  in  jest; 
for  the  sake  of  raising  a laugh ; not  in  earnest ; — 
e.  •.  (Jocor,  Lat)  to  jest ; to  be  merry  in  words 
or  actions ; — v.  a,  to  rally;  to  cast  jokes  at ; to 
maks  merry  with. 

Joker,  joliar,  a.  A jester;  a merry  fellow. 

JoKiNOLT,  jolcing-le,  ad  In  a jesting  merry  way. 

JoLE,  jole,  s.  (eeoiCy  the  jaw  or  cheek,  Sax.)  The 
face  or  cheek — seldom  used  but  in  the  phrase 
eheek-bg-Joie^  that  U,  with  the  cheeks  together; 
close  ; the  head  of  a fish. 

Rad  speckled  trouts,  the  salmon’s  sliver  Join, 

The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  soale.— (tap. 

JoLE,)^  jole,  V.  a.  To  strike  the  head  against  any 
I JoLL, ) thing ; to  clash  with  violence.-^ bsolete. 
The  tortotoaa  envied  the  saslneat  of  tha  tVogs  till  they 
' saw  them  joBed  to  pieces,  and  devoured  for  want  of  a 

buckler.— L’iktraape. 

JoLULT,  jol'le-lo,  od  With  nd^  mirth;  with  a 
dispoution  to  noisy  mirth. 

JoLLiXBNT,  jone-ment,  a.  lUrth;  merriment, — 
Obsolete. 

To  feed  her  fooUah  humour,  and  vain  joShnMl*— ^pmser, 

JOLLINBM, jon»-aee,)  s.  Noisy  mirth;  gaiety; 

Jollity,  jol'lo-te,  ) merriment;  festivity;  ele- 
vation of  spirita. 

Jolly,  joHe,  a.  (joK,  Fr.)  Gay;  merry;  ai^; 
chenffd ; lively ; jovial ; plump ; like  one  in  high 
health ; well  favoured. 

Full  joUj/  knight  he  seem’d,  and  fklre  did  sit.— 3F*asrr. 

Jolly-boat,  jol'le-bote,  «.  A scqaII  boat  belong- 
ing to  a ship. 

Jolt,  jolte,  p.  n.  To  shake  with  short,  abrupt  ris- 
ings and  fallings,  as  a carriage  on  rough  gnmud ; 
—V.  a.  to  shake  with  sudden  jerks; — a.  a shock 
or  shake  hy  a sudden  jerk. 

JoLTKR,  jolt'ur,  a.  He  or  that  which  jolts. 
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JoLTiiBADy  jolt  lied,  A.  A doDse;  a blockhead. 

Fie  on  thee,  juUAaeA  tboo  caiut  Doi  Tmi.—3kakt, 

. Jonah,  jo'na,  <•  One  of  tbo  twelTe  minor  Hebrew 
I prophets,  sad  aqUkv  of  the  book  lo  called  m the 
I Old  TeetameoL 

JuMBSiA,  jo-ne'sbe-a,  (in  honoor  of  Sir  WUIUm 
' Jones.)  A ^ous  ^ L^minoos  plants,  crniaist- 
ing  of  maxmd  trees,  nativei  of  Auk:  Subonkr, 
Minioea. 

Jonquil,  jonlin,  n (Jon^^uffle,  fV.)  In  Botanjr, 
two  species  of  ibe  NarciasDs  or  Daffodil  are  so 
called,  Tis.,  Narcissus  jonqoiUa  and  Narciaeus 
caUlhinos,  or  Great  jonquit 

JoFPA,  jop'pa,  a.  A getina  of  Hjroeiioptierous  m< 

I sects:  Family,  leboeuiDoiiidw. 

' JoEA,  ju'ra,  a.  A genos  of  birds  bekmgmg  to  the 
Brachjrpodina. 

JosDBN,  Jawr'dD,  s.  A reeid  for  chamber  osea. 

JuRLii,  jo'rom,  a.  A teiin  need  in  some  {Mils  of 
Enghmi  for  a drinking  TeaeeL 

JoflucA,  josh'n-a,  a.  (Hebrew.)  The  name  of  a 
j book  in  the  Old  Testament,  oontaining  the  history 
of  lira  Israelites  while  taking  posecasion  of  Canaan, 
i JosoriiiNBA.  Jose-&nVa,s.  (in  bonoorof  the  En>>  ' 
I pr<«  Jocephine,  who  was  a grand  patron  of  botany 
! and  gardening.)  A genua  of  Aostralimn  herba- 
ceous plants  with  porpls  flowers:  Order,  Feds- 
liaocea. 

JossiNiA,  joe-sin'e-a,  a.  (meaning  tmknown  to  ns.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Uie  Mooritias : Order,  Myrtscase. 

J06TLB,  joa'al,  V.  a.  (jibater,  Fr.)  To  run  against ; 
to  push.  Sometimes  written  Jostle. 

Jostling,  joe'sl-iog,  a.  A running  against;  a 
crowding. 

Jot,  jot,  a.  (softs,  Gr.)  An  iota ; a point ; a Uttle ; 
tbe  least  quantity  aesignable;— e.  a.  to  mark 
briefly  and  hastily;  to  aet  down;  to  make  a 
memonuidnm  of.  * 

I JorriNO,  jot'ring,  a.  A memoranduin. 

JouiSANcs,  joola-sana,  a.  (French.)  Merrimwt; 
jollity. — Obsolete. 

Colin,  m;  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 

As  Umu  were  wont,  songs  of  louie  jotdtoM  r— 
Bfcnm. 

JouBNAL,  jnrinal,  a.  (French.)  A diary;  an  ao- 
count  kept  of  daily  transactions,  or  the  book  oon- 
taining soch  account.  In  Mercantile  affairs,  a 
book  in  which  every  particular  article  or  charge  Is 
fairly  entered  from  the  wasto-book  or  blotter. 
In  Navigation,  a daily  re^ster  of  the  ship’s  course 
and  distance,  tbe  winds,  weather,  and  other  o&> 
currences ; a paper  published  doily,  or  other  news-> 
paper,  also  the  title  of  a book,  paper,  or  pamphlet, 
pnbliihed  at  stated  times,  containing  an  account 
of  discoveries,  inventions,  Ac.  In  Mechanics, 
that  portion  of  a shaft  which  rerolvea  on  a sup- 
port ritnated  between  the  power  applied  and  the 
reristanoe daily;  qnoridiAn.~-Gbsolete  as  an 
adjective. 

How  'ran  tbe  golden  Fheebos  ft>r  to  steep 
lUallfa^  fkoe  In  billows  of  the  Wsst, 

And  his  fidot  stoeds  water'd  In  ocean  dvep. 

Whilst  firnn  tbsir  joamet  Ishouis  they  old  rest. 

NpeaMT. 

J0ITBHAU8M,  jur'nal-ism,  s.  Tbe  keeping  of  a 
joumsL 

Jourmalut,  jni^nal-ist,s.  Tbe  wrUer  of  a journal 
or  disiy. 

JouRNALUB,  jur'nsl-ise,  e.  a.  To  enter  k a 
jomnaL 


Jgurkbt,  jor’ne,  s.  (jbsrmes,  Fr.)  Travel  by  land 
to  sny  distance  and  for  any  time  indefinitely; 
passage  from  one  place  to  another.  In  Law,  tbe 
money  coined  at  a certain  period ; a joomey  «f 
gold  is  fifteen  pound  weight.  In  Husbandry,  a 
^y’s  work  in  plou^^ing,  mowing,  Ac.;— the  travel 
ef  a day (obeol^  in  the  last  sense.) 

Scarce  the  son 

Hath  finish'd  half  his  jovMjk—knUM. 

/ottnwy  cAqpperv,  sellers  of  yam  by  retail 9.  ik 
to  travel  from  place  to  place ; to  pass  from  home 
to  a distance. 

JouRNEVKR,  jur'ne-ur,  s.  One  who  is  going  a 
)oumey. 

JouRNRTiNO,  jnr'ne-iog,  a.  A travelfing  or  pas 
sing  from  one  place  to  another. 

JouRNBTMAN,  ^ir^ae-imn,  s.  A hired  workman. 

JouRMBVwoRK,  jnr’ne-w^,  s.  Werk  performed  1 
for  hire  by  a mechanic. 

Joust,  just,  s.  Tilt ; tournament ; mock  fight ; 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  rurgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  toun>amcnt..»ifiUoM. 

—9.  «s.  to  mo  in  the  tilt. 

JovB,  jove,  s.  Tbo  name  of  tbe  Supremo  Deity 
among  the  Romans ; the  planet  Jupiter ; the  air 
or  atmosphere,  or  the  god  of  air. 

And  Jsas  dsscwMls  in  lowers  of  kindly  rain.— 
/>ryikm. 

JOTBLLAMA,  jovel-la'na,  s.  fin  honour  of  D.  Oasparo 
Melchiori  do  Jovellnnoe.)  A genus  of  Scmtli 
American  plants  with  the  balrit  of  Caloeokris: 
Order,  Scrophnlarisoem. 

Jovial,  jo're-a^  a.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
pUnet  Jupiter;— (French,)  gey;  airy;  merry, 
cbserful ; jolly;  expressive  of  m^  and  hilarity. 

JoviALiST,  jo've^-ik,  s.  One  who  lives  a jovial 
life. 

Tbe  iosidUsCs  of  HR  world  drink  wine  In  hnwlsH— 

Dp.  BaO. 

JovtALiTT,  jo-ve-el'-e-te,  s.  Henrimont ; fesrivity. 

JoviALLT,  jo've-al-le,  atL  Merrily;  with 

noisy  mirth. 

JoviALNBSS,  jo've-ak-oes,  s.  Noisy  mirth ; gaiety. 

JowLRR,  jowlnr,  a.  The  name  of  a hontiog  dog. 

JOWLOPPBD,  jowHept,^  a.  In  Heraldry,  applied 

Jellopprd,  jellopt^  1 to  the  ^Is  o(  a cock 
when  of  a different  tincture  from  the  bead. 

JowTER,  jow'tur,  f.  A fish  driver.  i 

Joy,  joy,  a.  (yoM,  Rr.)  Tbe  passion  or  eroorioo  | 
exaM  by  the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good ; ! 
gladness ; exultation ; cxhilai^on  of  s{Hrita ; 
gaiety ; mirth ; festivity ; happiness ; felid^ ; 

J^ts  a delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  oonsldsratksi  of 

the  present  or  assumed  approaching  possession  of  a 

good.— Iioefce. 

a glorious  and  triomphant  state;  the  cause  of  joy 
snd  happiness;  a term  of  fondness; 

Now  our  joy. 

Although  ttie  last,  not  least;— 

What  can  yon  say  f— £Aaks. 

— « n.  to  rejoice ; to  be  glad ; to  exnlt  n.  to 
give  joy  to ; to  oongratniste ; to  entertriii  Idndly ; I 
to  gladden;  to  exhilarate; — (jbwr,  Fr.)  to  enjoy;  |! 
to  have  or  poseesa  with  pleasure,  or  to  ^ve 
pleasnre  In  tbe  poaseesioo  of. — Seldom  used  k ; 
tbe  two  last  tenses. 

I mlglit  have  UvM,  and  jojfd  immortal  bUst, 

Tet  willingly  cboee  rather  death  with  tltes.— MBm. 

JOTANCE,  joy'ans,  s.  (Jotonf;  old,  Fr.)  Guety 
festivity. — Obeoleta. 

With  joyeiws  bring  her,  and  with  jotU^.— Spenser. 


JOYPUL,  joj'fal,  o.  Fullofjoj;  Toy  glad ; exalt- 
mg.  Sometimes  it  hss  of  before  the  cauic  of  joj. 
f>ad  for  their  loM,  bat  jo^nl  tf  oar 

JOTTCLLT,  jo/ful-le,  odL  With  joy  { gladly. 

JoTPULNEsa,  joy'ful-nes,  «.  Great  gh^oeea ; joy. 

Jotless,  joy'les,  a.  Destitate  of  joyj  waoting 
joy ; giving  no  joy  or  pleasore. 

A JiTjtrff.  diimal,  black,  and  sommfUl  lasTte^ 

Ilece  U the  bab^  aa  loatheotte  as  a toad.-— Aoka. 

JoTLBSSLT,  joyles*le,  ad.  )^thoat  reosiYmg  pka- 
anre ; withoat  giving  pleanue. 

JoYLKS8i«S88,jciy1eB'nes.,«.  State  (rf’bdng joyless. 

JoYors,  joy'as,  o.  C/oyeuc,  Fr.)  GUd|  gayj 
BMny{ 

JofOH#  the  birds ; fresh  salsa  and  geoUe  airs 
Taper'd  iC-^Mkaa 
giving  joy. 

JOTOC8LY,  joy'os'le,  ad.  Wltti  joy  or  badness. 

J0TOCSMB8S,  j^'tu-DSt,  s.  The  etate  of  being 
joyona. 

JuD,  jub,  s.  A bottle  or  vessel — Obiokta 
With  him  he  brourtt  a jiiS  of  Malveaio, 

And  eke  another  01 fine  Vemag*.— OteMoar. 

JuBEBB,  ja-be*be,  a.  The  coquboq  name  of  the 
plants  the  genos  Ssphns. 

JuBiLAjrr,  ju'b^lant,  a.  [JybUam^  Lat)  Uttering 
Bongs  of  triomph ; rejoidng ; ahoating  with  jc^. 

JOBILATION,  ju-bs*Ia'^anf  a.  (JuMhtio,  LaL)  Tbs 
act  of  declaring  triomph. 

Jubilee,  jo^be-le,  «.  (Jtt6i2e,  Tf.jMhuOy  Lat)  A 
grand  festival  eolebratsd  every  fiftieth  year  by  ths 
Jews,  to  commemorate  their  delivenncs  oot  of 
Egypt  At  this  festival,  all  slaves  or  captives 
were  set  free,  bondservants  were  liberated,  debts 
cancelled,  and  lands  which  had  been  alienated 
during  the  whole  period,  reverted  to  their  former 
owners:  it  was  held  as  a time  of  great  r^^oiemg; 
— a season  of  great  pabUc  joy  and  festivity ; a 
solemnity  or  ceremony  cel^rated  at  Borne,  in 
which  the  pope  grants  plenary  indalgsnee  to  of- 
fenders. Pope  Boniface  VIIL  ordered  it  to  be 
observed  every  hundred  years ; Clement  VL  every 
fifrieth  year;  and  Pope  Sextos  VL  every  twenty- 
fifth. 

JucuKDiTY,  ju-kun''de-te,  a.  Lat.) 

Pleasantness;  agreeaUenesa. — Obsolete. 

Judaic,  ju-da'ik,  > PerUiuing  to  the 

JuuAlCAL,  ju-da'o-kal,  ) Jews. 

J DDAic  ALLY,  ju-dsVlud-ls,  od.  After  the  Jewish 
manner. 

Judaism,  ju'day-ism,  s.  (/adaMine,  Fr.)  A word 
which  includes,  in  its  most  extensive  meaning,  not 
only  the  system  of  religion  which  is  believed  in  by 
the  Jews,  bat  also  all  those  laws,  moral,  civil,  po- 
litical, and  ritual,  which  are  contained  in  the  five 
books  of  Moses ; oonfonnlty  to  the  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

JuDAizATlOE,  ju-day>e-za%un,  «.  Conformity  to 
the  Jewish  religion  and  ritual;  on  Inculcating  of 
such  conformity. 

JuDAizB,  ju'day-iw),  o.  n.  (/udaiier,  Fr.)  To  con- 
f»nn  to  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 

Jews. 

JuDAizER.  ju'day-i-znr,  $.  One  who  conforms  to 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

JUDA8-TUi:p.,  juMos-tre,  $.  The  common  name  of 
the  plents  of  the  genus  Cercis. 

JuDK,  Jude,  i.  Tlie  name  of  an  epistle  in  the  New 
Testament,  written  by  Jade,  the  brother  of  James 
the  younger,  and  son  of  Joseph. 


JUDGE--0  UDGMENT. 


Judge,  jodj,  s.  (yi^e,  Fr.)  One  who  !s  invested 
with  authori^  to  hear  and  detennine  causes,  dvil 
cr  criminal,  brtween  parties ; the  Supreme  Bdug ; 
one  who  preudea  in  a court  of  judicature;  one 
who  baa  sl^  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  s qoeidion, 
or  on  the  value  of  anything ; one  who  can  diaoem 
truth  and  propriety;  a juryman  or  juror.  In 
Jewish  Andquity,  the  judges  were  certain  suprame 
magistrates  who  governed  the  IsraeUtes  from  the 
time  of  Jodma  dll  the  reign  of  Sanl n.  (Jayer, 
Fr.)  to  compaxe  facte  or  ideas,  and  perceive  their 
agreement  or  disagreement,  and  thus  to  dtstingoish 
troth  from  falsehood ; to  form  an  ofnnion ; to  briug 
to  isMia  tbs  vraaooing  or  dellberatim  of  the  mind ; 
to  bear  and  dstermine,  as  in  causes  on  trial;  topaa 
sentence ; to  discern ; to  fistutguish ; to  ooonder 
aoeoratoly  for  the  purpoae  of  forming  an  opinion 
oremiehunaQ;*— v.o.  to  bear  and  determine  a case; 
to  examine  and  dedde ; to  try ; to  examine  aud 
pass  santenoe  00;  rightly,  to  understand  and  dis- 
eero; 

He  tbet  b epiritoa)  jwIgeA  all  tohtgs.~l  Cor.  11.  lA. 
to  oeosnre  rashly ; to  |»as  severe  sentouoe ; to 
esteem ; to  thmk ; to  r^on ; to  role  or  govern  i 
to  doom  to  poniahment ; to  punish. 

JuDQBB,  ju^'w,  a.  One  who  judges  or  psaoMS  sea- 
teneob 

Julwsft,  judjls,  a.  The  name  of  a book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  oont^ng  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
under  the  government  of  the  judges.  Jtidieoo 
teioeti,  or  aoketjadgu,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  wars 
peraw  summoned  the  prvtor  to  give  their 
verdict  in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  ooorta 
as  juries  do  iu  oun. 

JDDOE8MIP,  judj'ship,  a.  The  office  of  s judge. 

JoDOMEKT,  judj'ment,  a.  {jagtment,  Fr.)  Tlie  act 
or  proeees  of  tbs  mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to 
find  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  and  to  as- 
certain truth ; tbs  faculty  of  the  miod  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  compare  ideas  and  ascertain  ths 
relations  of  terms  end  propositions;  doom;  the 
ri;;ht  or  power  of  passing  judgment ; the  act  of 
axereising  judicature;  jo^catory;  detenumation ; 
decision ; opinion ; notion ; sentence  against  a 
criminal;  oondemnaUoQ,  in  a scriptnral  sense; 
punishment  infiktod  by  providence  with  refeienoo 
to  some  particular  crime ; 

This  imigmemt  of  the  hravens  that  malm  ns  trembliv 
Touenee  us  not  with  pit/.—ftoSa. 
distribution  of  justice ; judiciary  law;  statute; 
the  final  trial  ths  human  race,  when  God  will 
decide  the  fate  of  every  Individual,  and  award  sen- 
tooee  according  to  jostioe.  Jwigmmt  or  trial 
CiW  Aofy  cross,  a iu  eodeaiutical  cases,  an- 
ciently in  use  among  ths  Saxons.  JadgmanU  m 
ermifial  oateo,  in  Law,  are  of  two  kiods.  1.  Such 
as  are  fixed  and  stated,  and  always  the  tame  for 
the  Bpeaea  of  crimes.  2.  Socli  as  are  discrotionsry 
and  variable,  according  to  the  dlfierent  drenm-  : 
stances  of  ea^  case.  JudgmaU  roily  a parchment 
roll  upon  which  the  proc^inga  in  the  cause  op 
to  the  issue,  and  the  award  of  venire  incluaive, 
together  with  the  judgment  which  the  court  has 
awarded  in  the  cause,  are  entered.  This  roll, 
when  thus  made  up,  u deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  court,  in  o^er  that  it  may  be  kept  with 
safety  and  integrity.  Judgment  da^,  the  last  day, 
or  day  when  final  judgment  will  be  pronounced  on 
tbe  subjects  of  God's  moral  governmenL  Judg^ 
mant  kali,  tbe  hall  where  oourte  an  held.  Jodg^ 


JUDICA— JUDICIALLY.  JUDICURY— JUGULAR 

^ mmt  KoL,  tho  seat  or  bench  on  which  Judges  ait 
• In  court : a court ; a tribunal 

JcDiCA,  ju-de'ka,  s.  The  fifth  Sunday  after  Lmt 
was  so  called,  becaoss  tbs  Primitive  Church  b^^an 
1 the  service  on  that  day  with  the  words  of  the 
j forty-third  Psalm — Ju^oa  me  Domme,  Judge  me 
0 Lord. 

Judicable,  ju^de-ka-bl,  & (/wfear,  a judge,  Lat) 

[ That  may  be  tried  and  judged. 

JoDiCATlVEi  jn'de-kaytiT,  a.  Having  power  to 
: jodgs. 

JuDlCATOBT,  ju'de-kay-tur-e,  a.  Dispensing  jua- 
tioc;  judicially  pronouncing; — s.  a court  of  jua* 
tke;  a tribunal;  distribution  of  juatioe.  JwUca- 
torts  terrarumj  are  persona  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester,  who  on  a writ  of  error  out  of  Chancery 
are  to  consider  of  the  judgment  given  there,  end 
reform  it ; and  if  they  do  not,  and  if  it  be  found 
erroueoua,  th^  forfeit  XlOO  to  the  king,  by  the 
custom. 

; JuDiCATUBB,  ja'de-kay>tnrs,  a.  (French.)  The 
j power  of  distributiDg  justice  by  l^gal  trial  and  de- 
; termination;  a court  of  justice;  a judicatory; 
the  quali^  or  pn^ession  of  those  who  administer 
justice ; also,  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judge,  and  of  the  court  In  which  he  sits  to  render 
justice. 

JuDiciA  Cbetuhviealia,  ju-dtsh'e-A  een-tnm- 
ve-ra'le-a,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  trials 
1 before  the  oentumviri,  to  whom  the  prtetor  com- 

1 mltted  the  dedaion  of  certain  inferior  mattera. 
Jtidiciian  Dd,  the  judgment  of  God,  so  our  an* 
ceators  called  tboee  now  prohibited  trials  of  ordeal, 

1 and  its  several  kinds.  Judicium  pariumy  a trial 
1 by  a moo^s  equals,  i.  s.  peers  by  peers,  or  eom* 

1 tnoners  by  commouers. 

I Judicial,  ju-disVal,  a.  Relating  to  courts  of  Jus- 
tioe;  practised  in  the  distribution  of  justice;  pro- 
ceeding from  a court  of  justice ; issued  by  a court 
under  its  seal ; inflicted  as  a penalty  or  in  judg* 
ment.  Judicial  decisione,  cjfinionsy  or  deiermiiuk- 
ribas,  as  far  as  they  refer  to  the  laws  of  this  king* 
dom,  are  of  three  kinds.  1st,  They  are  either 
such  as  have  their  reasons  ringly  in  tbs  laws  ud 
customs  of  this  kingdom,  as  who  shall  succeed  as 
heir  to  the  ancestor,  or  ths  like.  2dly,  They  are 
such  decisions  as  by  way  of  deduction  and  illation 
upon  those  laws  are  formed  or  dsdneed ; as  for 
t^  purpose,  whether  of  sn  estate  thus  or  thus 
limlt^  the  wife  shall  be  endowed.  8dly,  They 
are  such  as  seem  to  have  no  other  guide  but  the 
common  r^mon  of  the  thing,  unlem  the  same  point 
has  been  formerly  decided,  as  in  the  exposttioo  of 
the  iotentioa  of  clauses  in  deeds,  wills,  covenants, 
&C.,  where  the  very  sense  of  the  words,  and  their 
poririoDS  and  relations,  gjve  a rational  account  of 
the  meaning  of  the  parties.  Judicial  writSy  the 
wrrit  of  a^naty  and  all  othera  subsequent  to  the 
original  writ,  not  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  but 
from  the  court  into  which  the  original  was  retur- 
nable, and  being  grounded  on  wbat  has  passed  in 
that  court,  in  consequence  of  the  sberifTs  return, 
are  called  Judidaly  and  not  origiual  write : th^ 
tasue  under  the  private  seal  of  that  court,  and  not 
under  the  groat  seal  of  England,  and  are  tested, 
not  in  the  king’s  name,  but  in  that  of  the  chief 
(or  if  tkore  be  no  chief,  of  the  senior)  justice 
only. 

JuDiciALLT,  ju-dishal-le,  ad.  In  the  forms  of 
legal  justice;  by  way  of  penalty  or  judgment. 

Judiciary,  Jn-dish'or-e,  a.  Passing  judgment  or 
sentence ; relating  to  the  courts  of  judicature. 

Judicious,  ja-dudi us,  a.  Prudent;  wise;  skilful 
in  any  matter  or  affair ; rational ; adapted  to  ob- 
tain a good  end  by  the  best  means ; seting  ac- 
cording to  sound  judgment;  directed  by  reason 
and  wi^oin. 

Judiciously,  ju-dish'us-le,  ad.  good  judg- 

ment ; with  discretion  or  wisdom ; skilfully. 

JUDICIOUSMESS,  ju-dish'us-ness,  #.  The  quality  of 
acting  or  being  according  to  soaud  judgment. 

Judicium,  ju-dish'e'nm,s.  The  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  secret  crimes,  as 
those  by  amis,  ringle  combat,  ordeals,  &c.,  in 
which  it  was  believed  that  heaven  would  miraai-  j 
louslj  interfere  to  clear  ths  innoceDt  and  eoofonnd  < 
tlie  guilty. 

Judith,  ju'diM,  s.  An  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  originally  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
translated  Into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome. 

JCPFBRS,  juf  Tera,  r.  An  obsolete  term  for  pieces 
of  timba  four  or  fire  Inches  square. 

Jdo,  jug,  s.  (Jugffty  Dut.)  A ves&el,  usually  oartheo, 
with  a Bwelling  belly  and  narrow  month,  used  fur  1 
bolding  and  conveying  liquors ; — r.  n.  to  utter  or  \ 
emit  forth  a particular  sound,  as  birds. — Seldom 
used  as  a verK 

Bee  the  nightingale  will  it  forth  both  cheerfully 

and  ■weetlj  too.— /^srtheiiria  ^Uero. 

JUOAL-BOICB,  jo'gal-bone, «.  (Juguaty  a yoke,  Lat.) 
The  cheek-bone,  so  called  because  it  bus  a yoke-  j 
like  articuUtJoa  to  the  bone  of  the  up^r  jaw. 

JuOATED,  ju’gay-ted,  a.  (JugatuSy  Ls^  Coupled 
together. 

Jdobrum,  ju’ger-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a square  of  120  Ron].in  feet,  being  to  the 
English  acre  as  10.000  is  to  1G.007. 

Juggernaut,  jug'gur  nawt,  ) «.  The  Lord  of 

JUOOBRNATUA, jug-gur-nal4'a,>  the  world;  a 

celebrated  temple  and  place  of  Hindoo  worship  on 
the  coast  of  Orissa,  esteemed  the  most  sacred  of 
all  the  Hindoo  religious  establishments. 

Juggle,  jug'gl  o.  n.  (guicheleUy  Dut.)  To  play 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand ; to  show  false  appear- 
ances of  extraordinary  performsnees ; to  pnetise 
artifice  or  Imposture; — r.  a.  to  deci-ive  by  trick  or 
artifice ; — e.  a trick  by  logerdcmaiu ; an  itnpoe- 
ture ; a deception. 

Juggler,  jug^gl-ur,  t,  (/«^2nr,  Span.)  One  who 
practices  or  exhibits  tncks  by  sleight  of  hand ; 
one  who  deceives  the  eye  by  nimble  conveyance ; 
a eheat ; a deceiver ; a trickiali  fellow. 

Juggling,  jug'gl-ing,  s.  The  act  or  praetko  of 
exhibitiog  tricks  of  legenlemain. 

JuOGLiNOLY,  jag’gl-in-lc,  ad.  In  a docoptire 
manner. 

JuoLANOACE^,  ju-glan-da'ce-e,)  s.  {jvgtan»y  one 

JUOLANDE^.,  jo-glan'de-c,  ) of  the  genera.) 

A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  with  a wateiy  or  reKinous  juice,  alternate 
pinnated  leaves,  and  herbaceous  incoospicuous 
flowers.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  North  America. 
The  common  Walnut  is  a notivo  of  Persia  and 
Cashmere. 

JeOLANB,  jug’lan^  s.  (from  ^orts  ^Imw,  the  nut  of 
Jove,  I.at.)  The  Walnut,  a genos  of  plants: 
Order,  Juglandacec. 

Jugular,  ju’gu-lar,  a.  (Jugulutuy  the  neck,  Lat.) 

1 Pertaining  to  the  neck  or  throaL  Jugular  veins. 

i the  veins  which  bring  tbe  blood  from  the  head, 

IS 
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descending  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Tbej  are 
divided  into  internal  and  external.  Bj  their 
onion  with  the  subclavian  veiOf  thc^  form  the 
superior  vena  com,  which  termiiutee  in  the  sope- 
rior  part  of  the  right  anricle  of  the  heart ; — t.  a 
large  vein  of  the  neck. 

JiJOi;La.Bfl,  jo'^lars,  t.  Lat)  The 

name  nnder  which  linnaras  oomprehends  all  thoee 
fishes  which  have  ventral  fins  anterior  to  the  pec- 
torals. 

jDOULATB,Jn'gn-latefr.a.(yiij^f  Lat)  To  kill; 
to  destroy ; to  kill  by  cotdng  the  throat 

JuouM,  jo  gtun,  t.  (ya^Km,  a yoke,  Lat)  In  An- 
tiquity, a mode  of  paoishment  indict^  by  the 
victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquished  enemies, 
by  setting  np  two  spears,  laying  a third  across 
in  the  form  of  a gallows,  and  ordering  those  who 
bad  sorrendered  themselves  to  pass  under  it  with- 
oot  arms  or  belt  Thu  ignominy  was  only  in- 
flicted on  Budi  as  had  been  forced  to  sarrender. 

JuiCB,  Jose,  a.  C/19S,  I>at  jws,  Fr.)  The  sap  of 
vegetables ; the  fluid  part  of  animal  lubetances 
e.  0.  to  moisten. 

JuiCKLBBa,  joseles,  a.  Destitnte  of  juice. 

Juiciness,  juae'e-nea,  t.  The  state  of  abounding 
with  juice ; soooolenoe  in  plants. 

JuicT,  jn'se,  a.  Aboandi^  with  juice;  moist; 
snotalent 

JutSB,  juae,  a.  (/w,  Lat)  Judgment;  justice.— 
Obsolete. 

See  the  vef^eance  of  his  jwisf.  Oowsr. 

JOJVOES,  jn^uba,  $.  In  the  Materia  Medics,  a 
fruit  of  the  pnlpy  kind,  produced  on  a tree  which 
linoMu  considers  a species  of  Rhamnus. 

JuKB,  juke,  e.  «.  To  pei^— Obsolete. 

Jut.,  jul,)  a.  (Gothic,  asomptaons  feast)  A fes- 

JoL,  jol,)  tival  of  a religious  character,  observed 
first  among  the  Heathens  in  honoor  of  the  Son, 
and  afterwards  among  the  Christians.  By  the 
latter  it  was  observed  at  Christmas  in  honour  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is  still  termed  Yule  in 
Scotland,  and  Jvl  or  Zool,  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Iceland. 

Julep,  ja')ep,s.  Arab.)  In  Pharmacy,  thoee 
forms  of  medicine  whidi  are  called  Mixtures,  were 
formerly  termed  Jolepe,  as  Camphor  julep,  the 
Mixtura  camphone. 

Julian,  ju'le-an,  a.  (Jufius,  Lat)  Relating  to 
Julius  Csessr.  pertiuning  to  the  Emperor 

Julian,  called  the  Apostate,  hocKum  be  professed 
the  Christian  religion  before  be  ascended  to  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  having  embraced  Paganism 
endeavoured  to  abolish  Christianity.  Julian  uro, 
the  oommencement  of  a period,  iuvented  to  corre- 
spond with  the  cycles  of  the  Julian  year.  It  emn- 
ddes  with  the  710th  year  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  according  to  common  chronology.  JuUan 
calendar,  the  civil  calendar  Introduced  at  Rome  by 
Julius  Cauar,  and  used  by  all  the  Christian  coun- 
tries till  it  was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL, 
in  1582.  By  it  the  year  was  to  conrat  of  SC5^ 
days ; and  the  vernal  equinox,  the  rime  of  which 
had  been  previously  much  disturbed,  was  again 
restored  to  the  25tli  of  March.  Jti^n  epoch,  in 
Chronology,  the  epoch  or  commencement  of  the 
Julian  calendar.  The  first  Julian  year  commenced 
with  the  1st  of  Jaunary  of  the  4^th  year  before 
the  birth  of  ClirUt,  and  tho  708th  from  the  foun- 
dation of  U<jme.  JuUan  }Kriod,  in  Chronology, 
is  a |>eriod  cunrisring  of  7980  Julian  years.  The 
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number,  7980,  is  formed  by  the  continual  multi- 
plication of  the  three  numbers,  28,  19,  and  15; 
tbat  is  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  the  cycle  of  iiidicrion.  The  first  year  of  the 
Christian  era  had  10  for  its  number  in  the  cycle 
of  the  son ; 2 in  tlie  cycle  of  the  moou  ; and  4 in 
the  indiction.  Now,  the  only  number,  less  than 
7980,  which  on  being  divided  succeesively  by  28, 

19,  and  15,  leaves  the  respective  remainders,  10, 

2,  and  4,  Is  4714 ; hence  the  first  year  of  the 
Chrisrian  era  oorre^onded  with  the  year  4714  at 
the  Julian  period. 

JCX4S,  ju'Us,  t.  A genns  of  Lahroid  fishes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters: — Head 
smooth;  cheeks  and  gill-coren  without  scales; 
lateral  line  bent  suddenly  downwards  when  op- 
posite the  dorsal  fin : Fa^y,  Labroids. 
JuLT,ja-li',s.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  daring 
whi^  rite  son  enters  the  agn  Leo  (SO : ^o  named  , 
from  JuUns  Cesar,  who  was  bom  in  it.  It  coo-  I 
tains  thirty-one  days.  Ju^yTotoer,  the  Dianthus.  j 
JuM ABT,  juWrt,  s.  (French.)  The  oOspring  of  a 
bon  and  a mare. 

Jumble,  jornl)!,*.  a.  To  rise  In  a conihsed  mns;  | 
to  put  or  throw  tc^ther  without  order ; — v.  n.  to  ! 
mert,  mix,  or  unite  in  a omfosed  manner;—#. 
Gonftised  mixtoie,  SUMS,  or  collection  without  order. 
JuMBLEMENT,  jum'blvment,  #.  CooftiBed  mixture.  : 
— Obsolete. 

JuMBLEB,  jum'bl-ur,  a One  who  mixes  thbgs  ] 
together  oonfosedly  and  disorderly.  j 

JuMBLiNQLT,  jnm'U-iug-le,  ad»  In  a confused  | 
manner.  j 

JuMBKT,  ju'ment,  a (French.)  A beast  of  harden. 

— Obeiolete. 

They  did  at  nrach  eac^  men  In  dignity,  as  we  do 
jumentlh  linrtom,  i 

Jump,  jnmp,  p.  ta  To  leap;  to  skip;  to  spriog  ' 
over  anything ; to  pass  to  at  a leap ; to  bound ; 
to  pass  from  object  to  object ; to  jolt ; to  agree 
to  tally ; to  ooindde ; I 

! In  some  sort  it  jmmpt  with  my  humour.— jntota  I 

— p.  a.  to  venture  on  oonsideratelj ; to  pass  by  a ' 
leap ; to  baiard ; i 

Here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  { 

W s'd  jump  the  hfe  to  coma— 'Skoia  | 

— #.  the  act  of  jumping;  aleap;  aspring;  abonnd; 
a lucky  chance.  In  Ajuhitecture,  an  abrupt  rise  , 
in  a level  {dece  of  brickwork  or  masonry  to  ac- 
commodate the  wot^  to  the  inequality  of  the  i 
ground.  In  Qnarrying,  one  of  the  various  names  i 
given  to  a dislocation  of  the  strata  i—ad,  exactly ; ! 
nicely.— Obsolete  as  an  adverb.  | 

And  brlnir  him  jump,  when  he  may  Casslo  find 
SoUettdng  his  ema— Akate.  | 

JUMPEB,  jum|/er,  s.  Oue  who  jumps ; also,  a long  | 
iron  chiasel  used  by  masons  and  mioere  as  a lever.  \ 
Jumping,  jomplng,  $.  The  act  of  leaping  or  i 
springing.  Jumping  Deer,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  bla^-tailed  deer  cenms  macrotis,  on  inhaM- 
tont  of  the  plains  of  Missouri  and  Colnmbia. 
Jumping  Hart,  a rodent  quadruped,  the  largest 
of  the  family  of  the  Jerboas  (Di;^idm),  and  the 
type  of  the  genus  Helannys  is  so  called.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Go^  Hope,  and  inhabits 
deep  borrows. 

Jumps,  jumps,  s.  Fr.)  A kind  of  loose  or 
limber  stays  worn  by  females. 

JUNCACE.E,  juDg'ka-se-e,  $.  (/tmeus,  one  of  tbs  • 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Eadogeoous  bcrt>a-  | 
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oeoai  plants,  with  fssdcled  or  fibroos  roots;  leares  ; 
firtaUr,  or  and  ohsonelled  with  parallel  veins;  i 
the  iniloreaoenoe  mors  or  less  capitate ; the  dowers 
l^nerallj  brown  or  green,  in  ombels,  racemes,  or 
long  compact  spikes,  or  even  paniclss;  the  caljx 
and  corolla  forming  an  inferior  ^-parted,  and 
more  or  less  glamsoeonsor  cartQaginoiu  perianth; 
the  stamens  are  six  in  number,  sometimes  only 
thres,  in  which  cass  they  ars  opposite  the  calyx ; 
anthers  two-celled;  ovarj  one  or  tbree-celled,  or 
many  seeded;  style  one;  stigmas  generally  three, 
somethnes  one ; fruit  capsdar  with  three  valves. 

JcmCAOiNACKiB,  jung-ka-je-na'se-e,)  a.  (Jmcago^ 

JimcAOiNBA^,  juiig'lur-jin-e-e,  > the  name 
given  by  Toumefortto  the  Triglochin  of  Lmnsens.) 
ArroW'grasa,  an  order  of  Alismal  Kndogeoa,  con- 
sisting of  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  witii  parallel 
leaves,  and  white  or  green  inconspicoona  dowere 
in  ^)ikes  or  racemes.  The  flowers  are  scaly;  the 
placenta:  simple,  axel  or  basal ; the  embryo  alii 
on  one  aide,  with  a very  large  plemnte. 

JuNCATE,  joDg^t,  a.  {gltmcata^  cream  cheese,  ItaL) 
A checse-cake;  a kind  of  sweetmeat  of  cnrds  and  j 
•Ogar;  I 

When  bdi  and  lasMS  merry  be  I 

With  poMteU  and  with  jimoslsi  fine ; | 

tJnse«>ue  of  all  the  company, 

1 eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine.— 

<M  S<mg  ItMM  Oiiodftaem. 
any  kind  of  delicate  food;  a furtive  or  private 
eutertaioment.  Also  written  JunkeL 

JcKcoL’8,  juDglctia,  n.  (Jmceta  or  jwaeontf,  Lit) 
Full  of  bnlruriiea. 

Jcmcnojr,  jung'shon,  a.  (Frendi,  from/imerio,  Let) 
The  act  or  operation  of  joining ; union ; coalition ; 
combinatioa ; the  place  or  point  of  onion. 

JuvcruBB,  jangk'tare,  a.  The  line  at  whidi  two 
things  are  join^togc^er;  jomt;  articnlatioD ; a 
point  of  time  roodored  crirical  or  important  by  a 
ooDcufrenoe  of  cirenmatanees;  unity  or  amity 
(seldom  used  in  the  lest  sense.)  In  (Eatery  and 
Comporitioo,  denotes  aiudi  an  aUentioo  to  the 
nature  of  the  vowels  and  oonsonanta  in  the  oon- 
neetion  of  words,  with  referenee  to  their  sound,  as 
will  render  their  pronunciation  most  eaiy  and 
pleasant,  and  best  promots  the  bannony  of  the 
aenteoos.  Tho  first  verse  of  Vii;^*6  iEnsid  fci  an 
example  of  juncture. 

JuNCua,  jung'kua,  a.  (from  Jaapo,  I join,  Lat.  be- 
cause the  first  ropes  were  made  of  rushes.)  Tbs 
Kush,  a genus  of  plants:  Type  of  the  ord«  Jun- 
caoem. 

JuMB,  joon,  a.  The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  during 
which  the  sun  enters  the  rign  Cancer  (®).  TIm 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  Junius,  whk^  some 
derive  from  a Jiraone,  and  hence  Ovid,  in  the 
sixth  of  his  Fasti,  makes  the  goddess  say— 
dunlu*  a nostro  nomine  notueo  babet. 

June  h<ie  iu  name  from  ua. 

Others  consider  it  deri\‘«d  from  a ^ruamn^uf,  this 
being  for  young  people  what  tho  month  of  May 
was  for  the  old  oncfc  The  sommv  Sobtke  occurs 
in  this  month. 

JuKORBJiAKNiA,  jung-nr-tnsn'oe-s,  a.  (in  honour 
of  Louis  Jungtnnsim,  a German  botanist,  who 
died  in  16^.)  A genos  of  plants:  Type  of  the 
ordet  Jongermannisoesc. 

JuiroKUNANNiACBiS,  jung*or-msn-ne-a'se-e,  a. 
(ytmpermonnto,  one  of  the  genera.)  Scalemosses, 
a nstuml  order  of  Acrogens,  consisting  of  creeping 
moss-like  plants,  which  are  either  imbricated  with 


eellnlar  leaves  sorroondiog  a central  axis,  or  the 
leaves  and  axis  form  one  common  leafy  expansion. 
The  spore  cases  open  by  a definite  number  of 
equal  valves,  without  operculum,  but  with  elater. 
In  the  Buborder,  JungennanDem,  the  spore  caeca 
are  one  or  iwo-valvod  without  a columella. 
Jungle,  jung'gl,  a.  (Hindoo.)  In  Hindostao,  a 
thick  wood  of  small  trees  or  shrubs. 

Jungly,  Jong'gl-e,  a.  Consisting  of  jungles; 
abounding  wi^  jon^ea. 

Junior,  ju'ne-nr,  a.  (Latin.)  Younger;  not  as  old 
as  another s.  a person  younger  than  another. 
JUNiORtTT,  ju-oe-awr'e-te,  a.  The  state  of  being 
junior. 

JuNiPBB,  ja'ne-per,  a.  (/tm^pema,  rongb  or  rode, 
Lat)  Tbs  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genua 
Juniperna. 

JuKiFBRiTBS,  jun-ns-per-i'Us,  a.  A genos  of  foaril 
plants,  in  which  the  branches  are  ranged  irregu- 
lariy;  leaves  short,  obtuse,  inserte<l  by  a broad 
bass,  opposite,  decuante,  and  arrang^  in  four 
rows. 

JuNiPSRUS,  ja-nip'er-aa,  a.  The  Jnniper,  a genus 
of  Conifenns  plants,  oonasting  of  ahrabs  and 
trees.  J,  consawnii,  or  common  jumper,  is  a well 
known  ornamental  throb,  sod  produces  the  highly 
aromatic  berries  used  In  the  manufacture  of  Hol- 
lands. 

JuNX,  jungk,  a.  (jancua,  Lat)  Pieces  of  old  cable 
or  old  cordage,  used  for  ma^ng  points,  gaskets, 
mats,  &0.  When  this  has  been  untwisted  and 
picked  to  pieces,  it  fbraui  oakum  for  filling  the 
seams  of  ships;  a small  shio  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  about  tbs  aiie  of  onr  fly-boats.  In  China, 
the  junk  is  a large  flat-bottoi^  vessel  with  three 
masts,  and  a sh^  bowsprit  placed  on  the  star- 
board bow,  the  masts  being  supported  by  two  or 
three  shronda,  whkb  are  ooeasionally  carried  on 
the  windward  ride. 

JuNKRRiTB,  Junh/er-ite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Junker, 
the  director  of  the  mine  in  which  it  was  found.) 
A minoid  of  a grey,  yellowish  colour,  usually 
crystaliaed  into  a rectangular  octabodron ; its  con- 
j stitnenta  are— protoxyde  of  iron,  47.90  ; carbonic 

j add,  30.00;  rihoa,  ; manganese,  3.9 : sp.  gr. 
8.8.  H = 3.81. 

JuNKBT,jun^kit,a.  Aswoetmeat^— >(aoe  Joncate;) 
— V.  n.  to  foast  in  secret;  to  mrice  an  eotertain- 
ment  by  stealth ; to  feast 
JoM  ehUdren  jimkettd  and  feasted  together  often.— 

South,  I 

Juno,  joo'uo,  a.  In  Heathen  Mythology,  the  aiator 
and  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  goddess  of  kingdoms  and 
riches,  and  styled  the  (^een  of  Heaven.  She  ; 
prerided  over  marriages,  and  waa  represented  as  i 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  It  is  oox>-  ' 
aidered  by  some  mythologiata  that  the  word  Juno 
denotes  the  oir,  and  others  again  that  she  waa  j 
the  Egyptian  lata,  who,  being  represented  under  | 
various  figures  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  | 
j oooaidered  as  so  many  distinct  deities.  Homer  i 
I doecribes  her  as  riding  in  a chariot  with  wheels  of  I 
ebony,  adorned  with  precious  atones,  and  drawn  j 
by  horaea.  She,  however,  is  generally  represented 
as  drawn  by  peaooeka.  Her  statue  at  Corinth  , 
was  of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a crown  upon  its  bead,  a ! 
pomegranate  ht  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a sceptre 
with  a cuckoo  on  its  top.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  , 
five  asteroids  orsmall  planets  ({})  situated  between  I 
the  erbits  of  klar  and  Jupiter.  Ita  meau  dlsUnca 
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from  th«  sun  U 263  millions  of  miles ; its  disme> 
ter,  1425  miles;  mUtion  on  its  sxis,  24  hours; 
annosl  rerolatioti  round  the  sun,  4 years  1 28  days. 

JcmoKALiA,  ja-ooD-a'lo>a,  $.  A festival  observed 
by  the  R<w)an8  in  honour  of  Jnoa 

Jorro,  jun'to,)  #.  (ymto,  Spaa.)  Acabel;  afaction. 

JURTA,  jnn'ta,)  In  Political  government,  a adect 
ootmdl  for  taking  cognisance  of  affairs  of  great 
importance  and  secrecy.  In  Spain  and  Portogal, 
it  signifies  the  same  as  convention,  assembly,  or 
I board  among  ua. 

JCPITBB,  Ju'pe-tor,  s.  (altered  {Robably  from  Jbe-it 
pater,  or  Dw-piier,  In  the  same  manner  as  Jottntal 
bfiromifumat)  The  sopreme  god  of  the  ancient 
heathen  mytholr^.  According  to  Cicero,  there 
were  three  Jnpiters  who  rdgned  in  difierent  coun- 
tries; but  the  supreme  god  was  considered  as  the 
son  Satnm,  Idng  of  Crete.  The  heathens  in 
general  believ^  that  there  was  but  one  supreme 
god ; but  when  they  considered  this  great  being 
as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  gave  him 
as  many  diftrent  names,  and  hence  proceed  as 
many  diflerent  nominal  deities.  When  the  god 
thundered,  they  called  him  Ju{uter ; when  be 
calmed  the  ocean,  Neptune;  when  be  guided  their 
coonciU,  Kinerra ; and  when  he  gave  them 
strength  in  battle,  Mars.  In  eonfonmty  with  ^ 
this  idea,  Jopitcr  is  represented  under  different  I 
names,  as  the  Kind,  Terrible,  Olympisn,  Pater, 
Plovius,  &C.  Tbe  god  was  nsnally  represented 
as  seated  on  an  ivory  throne  with  a sceptre  in 
lus  left  bind,  snd  a thunder-bolt  in  his  right,  and 
the  eagle,  '*the  Urd  of  Jove,"  at  his  feet.  In 
j Astronomv,  Jupiter  (2^)  is  tbe  name  of  the  largest 
I body  of  tbe  solar  system,  the  sun  excepted.  Its 
equatorial  diameter  Is  1086  times  that  of  the 
! sulh,  or  upwards  of  86000  miles.  Its  mass  is 
in  proportion  of  I to  1046.77  to  that  of  the  sun. 

' Its  mean  distance  firom  the  sun  is  490  millions  of 
I miles,  round  which  it  revolves  la  4832,584  days. 

I It  revolves  on  its  axis  in  9 hours,  65  min.,  49  sac. 

j JufMter  IS  attended  by  four  satellites,  wlueh  i»- 
Tolve  round  it  in  the  same  manner  as  our  moon. 

I JipiCerV  heard,  or  sifter  btuk,  the  vulgar  name  of 
I the  plant  AsthylUs  barba-j<nds.  Tbe  name  is 
I also  given,  as  w^l  as  Jupiter's  eye,  to  tbe  plant 
Sempervivum,  tbe  hen  and  chicken  boose-le^ 

, Jurpoif,  jup'pon,  s.  Cyspos,  FY.)  A short  close 
i coaL 

[ 8oroewoveabre«st>plateaDdaUght>ippoa, 

Their  bortet  doth’d  with  rich  caparisou.^i>r|dan. 

I JiTUA,  Jn'n,  a.  Potaining  to  the  Jnra  mountains, 
j as  the  Jara  KaVt,  a series  of  rodu  of  the  same 
I age  and  general  lithological  ebaracten  as  tbe  ooli- 
I tic  formations  of  England. 

JcKAT,  Ju'rat,  s.  Tbe  name  given  to  magistrates 
resembitog  aldermen,  appointed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  severa)  corporations  Thus,  we  meet  with 
the  mayor  and  yttrats  of  Maidstone,  Kye,  Win- 
cbelsea.  Jersey  has  a bailiff  and  twelve  sworn 
jtiraiM  to  govern  the  island. 

Ju&ATOHT,  Ju^ra-tur-c,  a.  (^jaratoire,  Fr.)  Com- 
prising an  oath. 

Juridical,  ju-ridVkal,  a.  {jantHau,  Lat)  Act- 
ing in  the  distribution  of  justice ; pertaining  to  a 
judge : used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribuiuds  of  jus- 
tice. 

JuHiDiCALLT,  ju-ridVkal-le,  ad.  According  to 
forms  of  law,  or  proceedings  in  tribunals  of  justice ; 
with  legal  authority. 


JcRicoKSULT,  jo-ro-knn'sult,  t.  In  Antiquity,  a ; 
man  skilled  in  Roman  jarisprudence,  and  who  was  ! 
consulted  on  tlie  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  < 
customs,  and  on  the  difficult  points  in  law  suita.  I 

JuRlSDiCTiO!!,  ja-ris-dik'shon,s.  (yansc&RM,  Lat.)  | 
L^al  authority ; extent  of  power ; the  power  or  ; 
right  of  exercising  authority;  the  limit  within  ' 
which  power  may  be  exerds^ 

JuaiSDicnoKAL,  ju'ris'dik'shun-al,  a.  Pertaining 
to  jurisdiction. 

JuRiSDiCTiVE,  ju-ris-dik^tiv,  a.  Having  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Jurist,  ju'rist,  s.  (y«ru^  Fr.)  A man  who  pro- 
fesses the  sdenoe  of  law ; one  versed  in  the  law, 
especially  in  the  dvil  law ; a drilian ; one  versed 
in  tbe  law  of  nations,  or  who  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Juror,  Ju'rur,  ) s.  (jvrator,  Lat)  Coe 

JURTM AK,  ju're-man, ) that  serves  oa  a jury. 

Jury,  jn'ra,  «.  (ytro,  I swear,  Lat)  A certain 
numl^  of  persons  sworn  to  inquire  of  and  try 
some  mstter  of  fact,  and  to  dedara  the  truth  U|>on 
such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them.  Tlie 
jury  are  sworn  judges  upon  all  evidence  in  any 
matter  of  fact  Juries  may  be  divided  into  two 
kiiuls,  common  and  epeeiaL  A Common  Jtay  is 
such  as  is  rctoraad  by  tbe  sheriff  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  staTOte  3 Goo.  II.,  e.  25,  wlikh 
appoints  that  tbe  sberifTs  officer  shaT.  not  re- 
turn a separate  panel  for  every  separate  canse, 
but  one  and  the  same  panel  for  every  cause  to  be 
tried  at  tbe  same  aasixes,  containing  not  less  than 
forty-eight,  nor  more  than  aeventy-two  jurors ; 
and  their  names  bdng  written  on  tickets  sliall  bo 
put  into  a box  or  glass,  and  when  each  eau'^  is 
called,  twelve  of  those  persona  whoso  names  shall 
be  first  drawn  out  of  the  box  shall  be  sworn  upon 
a jury,  unless  absent,  challenged,  or  excu^  Ij 
Special  Jvriei  are  such  as  are  obtained  by  motiou  I 
made  In  court,  and  a rule  granted  thereupon,  for  1 
the  sheriff  to  attend  the  master,  protbonotary,  or  f 
other  proper  officer,  with  his  freeholders  book,  ana  j 
the  officer  takes  indifferently  forty-eight  of  tlte  I 
priudpal  freeholders,  in  the  presence  of  tbo  attor-  ‘ 
Dies  on  both  rides,  who  are  each  of  them  to  strike 
off  twelve,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  are  re- 
turned upon  the  pand. — 4 ^ Com.  349,  414, 
441. 

JuRTMAST,  jo'ie-mast,  s.  A temporary  or  occa- 
sional mast  erected  in  a ship,  in  the  place  of  one 
which  has  been  lost  in  a storm  or  otherwise,  and 
to  whidi  a smaUer  yard,  ropes,  and  sails  are  fixed. 
Sometimes  ayarynost  is  erect^  in  a new  ship  to 
navigate  her  down  a river,  or  to  a coovenient  port  j 
where  her  proper  masts  may  be  pot  In  order. 

Jus,  jus,  A In  Law,  a Latin  word  signifying  ripht, 
as  in  Joe  deUberamlL  in  Scottish  ^w,  the  right 
which  an  heir  has  of  deliberating  for  a certain 
time  whether  be  will  represent  hU  prsdeceasor. 
Jut  accreecendi,  the  right  of  sarvivorabip  between 
joint  tenants.  Ju$  ad  rest,  so  inchoate  and  im- 
perfect right,  such  as  a parson  acquires  by  nomi- 
nation and  institution  to  an  eccleriasticnl  benefice. 
Ju*  anfflonm,  the  laws  and  enstoms  of  tbe  Went 
Saxons  in  the  time  of  tbe  heptarchy,  by  which  the 
people  were  for  a long  time  governed,  and  which 
were  prefinred  before  all  others.  Jus  duftHeattan, 
is  where  a man  has  the  possession  as  well  as  pro- 
perty of  anything.  Jue  ffentimn,  is  tbo  law  by 
whi^  nations  in  general  are  governed.  Jm$  ha~ 
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i bm(M  «t  reiinendiy  right  to  bare  and  retain  the 
! profita,  tithes^  and  oSt-ringa,  &c.  of  a rcctorj  or  i 

• parsonage.  Jm«  kartditatis,  the  right  or  law  of 
) luhcritance.  Jai  vutr  U,  tbe  right  a boaband 

hath  daring  the  marriage  to  hia  wife's  goods  and 
tbe  rents  of  her  lands.  Jui  in  re,  complete  and 
full  right,  such  as  a parson  acquires  on  promotion  > 
I to  an  eccieaiastical  teoedoe,  who  after  nomination 
I and  inatatntioD  has  corpora)  possession  delircred 
to  him,  for  till  such  deliverer  he  has  onir  Jtts  in 
I reia.  Jiu paUvnatus  is  a oommiasion  granted  by 
I the  bishop  to  some  persons  to  inquire  who  is  the 
I rightful  patron  of  a church.  If  two  patrons  pro- 
I sent  their  clerks,  tbe  bishop  abaU  determine  who 
I shall  be  admitted  by  right  of  patronage,  &c.,  on 
I commiastoa  of  inquiry  ^ six  clergymen  and  six  | 
hiymea  liriog  near  to  tbe  church,  who  are  to  in- 
quire on  articlea  as  a jury  whether  the  chnrch  is  ' 
j void;  who  presented  last;  who  is  the  rightful 
patron,  &c.  Ju*  posseuionU^  a right  of  seisin  or  1 
possession.  Jus  fiostUminii^  a right  to  a claim  ! 
aHer  re-capture,  as  spplied  in  maritime  Uw.  Tbe  , 
tern  b metaphorically  used  in  oar  Admiralty  ' 
Court  as  a resumption  of  an  original  inherent  right  I 
I to  a re-captured  Dritbh  ship  in  the  legal  owners.  | 
I Jus  prtseniationiSf  the  right  of  the  patron  of  pre*  | 
senting  hu  clerk  unto  the  ordinary  to  be  admitted,  | 
instituted,  aod  inducted  into  a ^urch.  Jus  re- 
ciy)eri7iK/i,  intrandi  Mabendi,  &c.,  a right  of  reco- 
vering and  entering  lands.  &c.  Jus  relicia,  U the 
I right  a wife  bath  aArr  her  bnsband's  death  to  a 
third  of  the  movables  if  there  be  children,  and 

* one  half  if  tliere  be  none.  Jus  eoronte,  the  right 
{ of  the  crown.  Jus  denlutwn,  in  Scottish  Law, 
j the  right  of  the  church  to  present  a minUter  to  a 
! vacant  parish,  in  the  event  of  the  patron  neglect- 
ing to  exercise  that  right  wiUtin  the  time  limited 

I by  law.  Jus  prrrmtiamSj  in  Scottish  Law,  the 
preferable  right  of  juriadictiun  acquired  by  a oonit 
I in  any  caasi',  to  which  other  courts  are  equally 
competent,  by  having  exercised  the  first  act  of 
juiisdictioii. 

JussiAx,  jus-si-e'a,  «.  (named  by  Linneos  in 
honoor  of  Antoine  dc  Joasira,  unde  of  the  eele- 
I brated  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jossieo.)  A genus  of 
^ plants:  Order,  Onagraoee. 

Jdbt,  just,  a.  {Justus^  Lat.)  Upright ; eqnitable  in 
the  distribution  of  jostioe;  incomipt;  honest; 
without  crime  in  dealing  with  others ; exact ; pro- 
per ; acenrate ; virtnoos ; innocent ; pare ; true ; 
not  forged;  grounded  on  principles  of  justice; 

> rightful;  equitable  in  tbe  dbtributioa  of  justice  ; 
complete  without  soperfinityor  defect;  regubr;  or- 
derly; exactly  proportioned exactly;  nicely; 
MCnrately ; merely  barely ; nearly  ; almost ; — i, 
mock  encounter.— ^eo  JousL 

JesTB  Miubu,  aboost-mil-yoo,  c.  (French.)  In 
] French  legislation,  that  party  which  pursues  a mid- 
dle coarse  between  old  monarchical  politics  and  tbe 
new  republican  principles. 

JirsTTCB,  jas'tis,  s.  (Frencb,  Justitia^  Lat.)  Ti  e 
virtue  which  oonsbts  in  giving  to  every  one  what 
b his  due ; practical  conformity  to  tbe  laws  and 
to  tbe  principles  of  rectitude  in  tbe  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other ; honesty ; integrity  in  oom- 
roerce  or  mutOAl  intercoarse;  impakiality;  fair  | 
representation  of  facts  respecting  merit  or  demerit; 
j equity:  agreeableness  to  right;  vindictive  retri-  j 

I botion;  merited  punishment;  right;  application  ' 

I of  equity.  In  Law,  an  apjieUatioD  given  to  a 
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person  deputed  by  tbe  king  to  adininbter  jn^  | 
tico  to  hb  subjects,  whoM  authority  arises  from  , 
hb  deputation,  and  not  by  right  of  msgbtnicy. 

In  Britain  there  are  various  kinds  of  .Tnstices,  the 
chief  of  whom  UT^^Chirf  Justice  of  Oie  Kiny's  ' 
Ii<  acA,  wboee  business  b to  hear  md  determine  \ 
all  pleas  of  the  crown,  that  b,  sa.;h  as  concern 
ofFeuces  against  the  crown,  as  treasons,  felonies,  | 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  PleaSy  who,  j 
with  hb  assistants,  hears  and  detennines  all  causes  | 
at  the  common  law,  that  b,  alt  ciril  causes  be- 
tween common  persons,  personal  or  real ; bo  b 
abo  a lord  by  hb  office.  Justices  uf  riuue,  were 
such  as  were  sent  by  special  comiru5sion  into  any  | 
county  to  take  assises  for  tbe  convenience  of  the  I 
Buljects.  Justices  m £yre,  were  tho^  who  were  i 
sent  with  ciiinmiarion  into  divers  counties  to  bear 
causes,  aucH  as  were  termed  picas  of  the  crown. 
Justice  of  the  Forest,  a lord  by  hb  office,  who  hat 
power  and  anthority  to  detenoine  offences  coni-  > 
ui:tted  in  the  king's  forest.  Justices  of  JaU  De-  I 
Uvery,  thoac  commissioned  to  hear  and  determine 
causes  appertaining  to  such  as,  for  any  offence,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison.  Justice  </  the  IhtnJred^ 
a hundredor,  lord  of  the  hundred,  he  wito  had  tlie 
Jorisdiction  of  a hundred,  and  held  the  hundred 
court.  Justices  of  the  Jetes^  Justices  appointed  ! 
by  Richard  the  First  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  laws 
and  orders  which  he  made  for  regulating  tbe  con- 
tracts and  O'Opy  of  the  Jew*.  Justices  of  Jyt- 
bourert,  Justices  who  were  formerly  appointed  to 
redress  the  frowardn&’-s  of  labonring  men  who 
would  not  work  withont  haring  reasonable  wages 
granted  them.  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^ 
were  justices  deputed  on  some  spetial  occasions  to 
bear  and  determine  particular  causes.  The  enm- 
mbsion  of  oyer  oikI  terminer  b directed  to  certain 
persons  upon  any  iasurrection,  heinons  demeanour, 
or  tres)>as!i  ooinmitted,  who  must  first  inquire  by 
means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inqnest  before  they  arr 
empowered  to  determine  hr  meins  of  the  petit 
jury.  Justices  of  Nisi  Prius,  are  now  tlie  same 
as  Jostio(*a  of  Asrize.  It  b a common  adjourn- 
ment of  a cause  in  the  Court  of  Common  Tbas  to 
put  it  off  to  soch  a day.  Nisi  prim  Jvstitiarii 
venerifU  ad  eas  jerries  ad  capiendas  assiuiit; 
from  which  clause  of  adjuuniment  they  are  c.-dh'd  ’ 
h Justices  of  Niid  Priusas  well  a*  Justice*  of  .\ssizc.  I 
Justices  of  tke  Peace,  are  persons  of  property  ami 
credit  appointed  by  the  king's  oomiriission  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  they  live.  They  ;i 
have  the  determination  as  judges  iii  csm**  of  dis-  ' < 
piitv  in  small  debt  courts.  Ju.'-licc^  of  IVax'C  with 
lUfcrtus  have  authority  in  cities  or  otlier  corf><>r:ite  | 
towns  as  the  others  hare  in  cmmiicH.  Jjord  Jus- 
tice Clerk  of  SootUmd,  ex-offido  Proklent  of  the  ' 
Second  Divbion  of  tbe  Court  of  Session.  Foun- 
tain of  Justice,  one  of  the  characters  or  attributes  ^ 
of  the  kiugly  OlBoe— not  that  the  sovereign  b tbe  ; 
spring,  but  the  reservoir  from  whence  right  and  j 
equity  flow  r.  a.  to  administer  justice. — Ob«u-  ; 
lete  at  a verb.  i 

JusTicKABLR,  Jiis'tis-a-bl,  a.  Liuble  to  acconiit  in 
a court  of  justice. — Seldom  iui»*d. 

JCSTICKMEXT,  jus'tis-ment,  i.  Procedure  In  courts 
ofjustice. — ObsolAe.  ] 

JusTicER,  jus'tb-or,  s.  An  administrator  of  jua-  ' 
tioe. — Obsolete. 

With  what  fear  anit  artonliihment  dhi  the  re|4nlntf  i 
oduoders  Iwuk  upwu  su  unc'xpt'ClcJ  ujustuxr  ! — By-  llaU.  I 
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JcsTiCRSinr,  jusTU'isbip,  «.  Tlie  ofBcc  or 
of  a jastice. 

Jlsticu,  jiuHlUh'c-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  .lamM  Jtn- 
tic«,  K.K.S.)  A geuoa  of  trupical  pUats : Ordor, 
Acanlhac«ff. 

Justiciable,  jus-ti'liVa-bl,  a.  Proper  to  be  ex* 
unined  ia  ooorts  of  justice. 

JUSTICIAK,  Jas-tUh  e*ar,  «.  In  the  old  En;;lia}i 
Lawj  ail  ofHccr  inatitiited  by  Williaig  the  0«m* 
qneror,  as  tho  chief  officer  uf  state,  who  principally 
determined  in  all  cases  ciril  and  crt'Otn  iL 

JusTlClART,  jus-tlsh'e-ar-e,  i.  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Soidtuul,  a ooart  ef  supreme  jurUJiction  in  all 
criininal  cases.  This  court  came  in  place  of  the 
justice-cyre  or  justice-general,  which  last  was 
taken  away  by  parliament  in  1672,  and  was  erected 
into  a justice  or  criminal  court,  consisting  of  a 
justice-general  alterable  at  the  monaa*h’s  plea- 
aare,  justioe-clerk,  and  ffve  othtr  judges,  who  are 
lords  of  session. 

Justiciable,  jus^e-ff-a-bl,  a.  Defendble  by  law 
or  reason ; that  may  be  >'indicated  on  principlcj 
of  rectitude  or  propriety. 

JrsTiriABLENF.BS,  jus  te-ff'a-bl-nea, ».  The  quality 
of  being  justifiable;  rectitude;  possibility  of  being 
▼indicated. 

JusTlFlAOLT,  jns^to-fi-a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  that 
admits  of  vindication  or  justification ; rightly. 

Ju.STlFiCATioK,  jas-te-fo-kn'sliun,  s.  (French.) 
Tb«  act  of  justifying;  a ahowlng  to  be  just  or 
conformaiilc  to  law;  rectitude  or  propriety;  vin- 
dication; defence;  absolution.  In  Law,  a main- 
taining or  showing  a sufficient  reason  in  court 
why  the  defendant  did  what  he  is  called  to  answer. 
In  Theology,  the  act  of  grace  by  which  a man,  in 
virtue  of  tho  sufferings  of  Christ,  U held  as  juat 
in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  through  that  grace  entitled 
to  eternal  life, 

JusTiFlCATiVK,  juB-rifVlu'tiv,  & Jostifyiag; 
that  has  power  to  justify. 

JusTiFiCATOR,  jus-te*fe-ka'tur,  #.  Ooo  who  jus- 
tifies.— Seldom  used. 

J usTiriCATOBY,  jus-tif 'e-ka-tuT-e,  o.  indicatory ; 
defensory, 

JuBTiFiER,  jos'lc-fi-ur,  s.  One  who  justifies;  one 
who  rindicatea,  supports,  or  defends ; he  who  par- 
dons and  absolves  from  guilt  and  puniabment. 

JuBTlFT,  jus'te-fi,  r.  a.  (jusIijCer,  Fr.)  To  prove 
or  show  to  be  just  or  conformable  to  law,  right, 
justice,  propr  cty,  or  duty;  to  defend  or  maintaio ; 


to  vindicate  as  right.  In  Theology,  to  pardon  and 
clear  from  guilt;  to  cause  another  to  appear  com-  | 
paratirely  righteous,  or  lets  guilty  than  utic's  ; i 
to  jud;e  rightly  of ; to  accej  t as  just,  and  treat 
wlih  favour;— r.  a,  in  Lctterpres«i  Printing,  to  , 
agrto;  to  suit;  to  confonn  exactly;  to  fimn  an  { 
even  surface  or  true  line  with  sumuthing  else.  t 

JuSTLE,  jus'sl,  r.  n.  To  run  agaiust ; tovucoanter 
— Sec  Jostle.  i 

JusTLT,  jostle,  ari  In  oonfurmity  to  law.  justice,  | 
or  propriety ; by  right ; according  to  truth  and  t 
facts ; honestly ; fairly ; wUh  integrity ; aocu-  { 
mtcly;  exactly. 

Justness,  juat'nes,  a.  Accuracy;  exactness;  con- 
fonnity  to  truth ; justice;  re:isonubleneaa;  equity.  I 
Jut,  jut,  r.  a.  To  shoot  forward;  to  project  beyond  | 
the  main  body s.  a shooting  forward;  a pro-  | 
jection.  • 

Jutes,  joota,  s.  An  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  , 
tribe,  which,  in  tho  fiAh  century  of  our  era,  ap-  | 
pear  as  having  been  settled  in  the  northern  part  . | 
of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  which  is  still  called  | 
after  their  name,  Jutland.  The  first  Gcniuuic  ' 
invaders  of  Britain  aAer  the  departure  of  the  | 
Romans  were  tho  Jut«s,  under  their  Icudera  Honw  i 
and  Hengist,  A.D.  45J,  who  landed  on  the  island  ■ 
of  Tbanet,  and  settled  in  Kent. 

JUTTT,  jut'te,  I.  A projection  in  a bnihling;  altM), 
a pier  or  mole  ; — r.  n,  to  juL — Obsolete  an  a verb.. 
JuTwi.Niiow,  jut'win-do,  s.  A wluduw  that  pro- 
jects from  the  line  of  a building.  ! 

Juvenescent,  ju-ve-nea'sent,  a.  Becoming  young. 
Juvenile,  ju’ve-nile,  a.  (jurenlUs,  Lat.)  koung;  i 
youthful;  pertaining  or  sailed  to  youth,  as^ee-  < 
mile  sports.  I 

JuVENlLESESS,  ju're-nile-Dea,>  s.  Youthfuloees  ! 
Juvenility, ja-ve-nil'e-te,  j'  youthful  age;  a 
light  and  careless  manner ; the  naanners  or  cus- 
toms of  youth. 

JuvENTAS,  ju-ven'tas,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  god-  . 
doss  who  presided  over  youth  among  the  Romans, 
to  whom  Servius  TulUoi  erected  a statue  in  the 
capitol. 

JuxTAi*08iTKD,  juks-ta-pox'e-ted,  a.  (yurto,  near 
and  posited,  LaU)  Placed  near;  adjacent  or  con- 
tiguous. ]l 

JcXTAi*osiTiON,  juks-ta-po  xish'an,  *.  (jitrta,L»U  jl 

and /wstVwn.)  The  act  of  placing  together;  the  | 
state  of  being  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity,  as  1 1 
tho  parts  of  a substance  or  of  a coinpostiun.  i | 

I It 

— - --  1 


K. 


K. 


K,  in  the  English  alphabet,  is  the  eleventh  letter. 
It  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappn,  and  was 
seldom  used  by  the  Latius  except  in  words  taken 
from  the  Greek  language.  It  represents  a close 
articulation,  formed  by  pressing  the  root  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  part  of  tho  month,  with 
a depression  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening  of  the 
teeth.  It  is  usoally  denoinin.nted  a yuUttral,  but 
is  more  properly  a pfdtUuU  Before  aU  the  vowels 
it  has  one  tnrariaUe  sound,  corroponding  with 
that  of  c before  a,  o,  and  n,  as  in  Leel,  ken.  For- 
merly k was  added  to  c in  a number  of  words  of 
18 


KAABA— KADSUU^, 


Latin  origin,  as  in  pubUrk,  nm%ick\  &c.,  but  Is  now 
omitted,  as  being  entirely  noperfiuous.  K U silent 
before  n,  as  in  knfe.  See.  t a numeral, 
k stands  for  2u0;  at.d  with  a stroke  over  it  thus, 
R,  for  250.000.  This  letter  w.w  not  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  very  rarely  in  the  later  agea 
of  their  empire. 

Raaba. — See  Casha. 

Kablee-areoo,  kable-a're-oo,  s.  The  name  given 
by  the  Esquimaux  Indians  to  the  wolverine  or 
glutton,  the  Gulo  luscus  of  .Sabine. 

Kadsl'JU,  kad-tu'i«|  «.  (Juiu-kadsura,  the  Japan 
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RADUA— KALOYEBS. 


KALSEEPEE— KABPHOSIDERITE. 


; name  of  K,  Japomca.')  A genua  of  plants : 0r> 
der,  Anonaoeie. 

! Kadca,  ka'du-a,  $.  (la  memory  of  M.  Kadu,  who 
I sailed  with  KoiMbru  as  a botaoist.)  A geoos  of 

I plants:  Order,  Ciochonaoes. 

j K^mfkeia,  kam-fe're-t,s.  (ia  honoar  of  Engelbert 

I I Ksmfer,  the  Japanese  trartller,  who  died  in  1716.) 

' A geuus  of  plants : Order,  Zingerberaoeae. 

KAFai/-TSBX,  kaf 'al-tre,  s.  The  tree  Balsamodeo* 
dron  kafal,  a native  of  Arabia. 

Kafpsb,  kafTar,  i.  (AraUc.)  An  tmbeliever;  a 
I name  preo  to  the  UoUentoto  who  reject  the  Mo- 
hsiotnedan  faith. 

KaoENECKia,  ka-je-nelce-a,  s.  (in  bonoor  of  F.  de 
I Kageneck.)  A geous  of  plants:  Order,  Spirit 

I atec. 

KaJtooutB,  kak'o-dnle,  a.  (hohos,  bad,  and  ododt, 

I smell,  Gr.  from  its  disagre^le  odour.)  In  Che- 
mUtry,  a oomponnd  rascal  body,  the  formola  of 
I which  is  C«.  Ha,  As2z  symbol  Ed.  Oxide  of 
Kakodnle,  or  Alkaisine,  has  a formola  of  Ce,  Ha, 
Ab3.  0 = KdO.  It  unites  many  compounds. 

Kxkodtlic,  kak'0>dirik,  a.  Belonging  to  or  com* 

I poeed  of  kakodnle,  as  kakodytic  add,  tbo  proba- 
ble formula  of  which  ia  KdOe  -|-  HO. 

Kakoxexb,  kak'oks-ene,  s.  (hoioe,  bad,  and  oxyr, 
aharp,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  occurs  in  clayey 
brown  ironstone  at  Zbirow  in  Bohemia,  in  small 
nx-sided  prisms,  terminating  in  pyramids  disposed 
in  radiatidg  tofts;  colour  yellow,  of  different 
shades,  sometimes  reddish-brown ; histre  silky, 
sometimes  adsmantine.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
end  has  an  earthy  smell. 

Kalaxchos,  ka-lan-ko'e,  s.  (Chinese  name  of  one 
1 of  the  s|iedes.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cras- 

I solace. 

Kaland,  kal'and,  $.  (German.)  The  name  of  a lay 
j fraternity  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  for 
j the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  deceased  relativea 
I and  friends. 

Kalk,  kale,  s.  (hoA^  Geivn.)  A name  given  to  oer- 
I tain  plants  the  oabbi^  kind,  particularly  to 

I the  varieties  of  borecole  and  winter  greens. 

! Kalbidoscopb,  ka-li'do-skope,  s.  (i»^,  beantifnl, 

I eido4f  resemblance,  and  sho^xo,  1 view,  Gr.)  An 
j optical  toy  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which, 
by  a particniar  arrangement  of  receding  surf  sees, 
presents  to  the  eye  a series  of  symmetrical  images 
and  combinations  often  of  surpassing  beauty. 

KA1.BXDAR.— See  Calendar. 

Kax.1,  kal'e,  s.  The  name  of  the  maritime  plant, 
j from  the  ashes  of  which  soda  is  obtained  by  lixi- 

I vatioo.  It  if  from  tbe  name  of  this  plant,  with 

tlie  Arabic  particle  al  prefixed,  ia  obtained  that  of 
I a class  of  substances  poaaessing  pecnllar  properties, 
viz.  the  alkalus* 

Xalium,  kal'^-om,  a (hofi,  Oenn.)  Another  name 
I for  potash,  or  protoxide  of  potassiam. 

! KALLirmOBOOM,  kal-lif-.thawr'gun, «.  A mnsical 
inatrument  played  as  a piano,  and  producing  an 
' effect  equivalent  to  a violin  tenor,  violoncello,  and 
I a double  bass  in  a oonoert. 

I Kalmia,  kal'me-a,  a (after  Kalm,  a traveller  in 
i North  America.)  A genua  of  beautiful  North 
American  plaota,  with  evergreen  leaves,  and  wliite 
{ or  pink  flowers:  Order,  Ericaceie. 

I XALOftAVTiUto,  kal-o-sanVAis,  a (hafos,  beautiful, 
I and  onMos,  a flower,  Or.)  A geuiu  of  plaats: 
Order,  Crassulaees. 
i — See  Caloyera, 


Kalsebpkb,  kal-se-pe',  a (its  Habratta  name, 
which  signifies  tbe  black  tail)  Antelope  Bcu- 
nettii,  an  elegant  species  of  antelope. 

Kam,  kam,  a.  (com,  Welah.)  Crooked. — Obsolete. 

Tbe  wrong  way,  clean  contrary,  quite  boak— 

Co^niM. 

Kami,  ka'me,  $.  The  name  given  in  Japan  to  cer- 
tain spirits,  tbo  belief  in  which  is  the  foondatiou 
of  the  Javanese  religion.  i 

Kamiciii,  ks-miUh'o,  «.  A species  of  bird  belong- 
ing to  tbe  Rassorial  or  Gallioaceous  tribe,  remark- 
able for  having  its  wings  armed  with  two  strong 
spurs,  and  its  bead  of  a loog,  sleoder,  cylindrical, 
and  nearly  straight  form. 

EAMSnc,  kam'sio,  s.  A hot,  dry,  soutberiy  wind, 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

Kam,  kawn,  «.  An  Asu^c  officer,  answering  to 
Kaun,  > a governor  in  Europe ; among  the  Tartars,  | 
KhaMiJ  a chief  or  prince.  I 

Kamabia,  ka-oa'he-s,  $.  (bmakh,  tbe  Arabian  . 
name.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Arabia  , 
Felix  and  Abyssinia : Order,  Aaclepladaoete.  i 
Kamoaboo,  kang'ga-roo,  r.  The  oatiro  and  common  j: 
name  of  the  marsupial  animals  of  the  genus  Hal-  < 
maturns,  distinguislied  by  its  long  thick  tail,  and  : 
long  hind  legs.  Kan^roo^vi»$t  the  Aostralum  > | 
plant  Cissus  antartica.  ^ 

Kamtisx,  kant'ism,  t.  The  doctrines  or  theory  of  h 
Kant,  ttie  German  metaphysician.  i) 

Kamtist,  kan'tist,  s.  A disciple  or  follower  of  1 
KanU  Ij 

Kaolim,  ka'o-lin,  f.  Tbe  Chinese  name  for  poice-  '| 
lain  clay.  There  is  a large  tract  of  this  subetance  >| 
at  St.  Aoatle  in  Cornwall,  ou  the  south  side  of  the  ^ I 
granite  range.  It  contains  crystals  ot  fels]>ar,  i! 
quarts,  and  mica.  It  is  also  found  in  France,  1 
Saxony,  &c.  Analysio  by  Berthier : — i 
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0.0 

1.5  ! 
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13.0 
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99.rt 
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Karatas,  ka-ret'aa,  «.  A name  given  to  a species 
of  the  pine-apple,  Bromelia  karatas,  a native  of  j 
tbe  West  Indies.  | 

Kabmathiams,  kdr-ma'tfte-ans,  a.  A Moham-  . 
medao  sect  which  aroee  in  Irak  in  the  ninth  oen-  I ^ 
tury.  Tbe  name  is  derived  ftom  one  Karmsta,  1 1 
who  assumed  the  character  of  prophet.  > ! 

Kabpatom,  kdr-pa'ton,  t.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  nstives  (ff  Louisiana : Order,  Ca-  ' 
prifoUacen.  ' 

KARPnouTB,  kdr'fu-lite,  $.  (karpho,  I shrivel,  and  ^ 
a stone,  Gr.)  A minenil  which  occurs  in  ^ 
minute  crystali^  sod  in  stellated  silky  fibres.  It  , 
is  of  a wax  or  straw-yellow  colour.  Its  constitu-  I 
enta  are,  according  to  Stromeyer,  silioa,  36.154; 
alumina,  28.669;  oxide  of  mangaueae,  19.160; 
oxide  of  iron,  2.290;  lime,  0.271 ; fluoric  acid,  1 
1.470;  water,  10.780:  sp.  gr.  2^;  scratches 
fluor-spar,  and  is  scratched  by  felspar.  t 

Kabphosidkritb,  kdr-fo-sidVr-ite,  «.  {harpho4t^  | 
and  #kkro«,  iron,  Gr.)  Tbo  anhydrous  phosphate  j 
of  iron,  occurring  in  renifurm  rosiates;  structure 
granular  or  compact ; fracture  uneven ; colour  of  i 
a pale  or  bright  straw  yellow ; lustre  rssiuous ; 
Sieila  greasy.  ; 
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KATAF-TREE— KEEL.  KEELAGE— KEEP. 


•ontal  potitinn.  Fobe  keel^  ft  strong  tbkk  piroe 
of  timlW  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel  to  pro* 
aenre  it  from  injury ; — r.  a,  to  plough  with  a keel ; 
to  DftTigst«i  to  turn  up  the  keel;  to  show  the 
bottom  ; to  ktd  Ike  pot  in  IreUnd,  to  scam  It ; — 
(oaittHy  Sftx.)  to  opoL — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

And  down  on  knees  frill  humbly  iran  1 knele. 

Besechjiag  her  mj  ferreot  wo  to  ktU.—Vkameer. 

KsBLAOfi,  keellj,  s.  Duty  paid  for  a ship  entefing 
at  Hartlo}>ool  in  England. 

Kkklkd,  keeld,  o.  In  Botany,  carinated ; haring 
a longitudinal  prooiineooe  on  the  bark. 

Kr£L£H,  ke«rur,  > #.  One  who  manages  baiget 

Keelman,  keerman,!  and  reaaels. 

KEEI.FAT,  keelYat,  a.  (colaw.  Sax.)  A cooler;  a 
Teasel  in  which  liquor  is  set  to  cool. 

Kerliiaui.,  keelOiawI,  r.  a.  {ki<tkaat0tj  DuU)  To 
haul  under  the  keel  of  a ship  * a mode  ot  poniah- 
ing  certain  offences  in  the  Ihitdi  navy.  The 
offender  is  suspended  by  a rope  from  one  yardarm, 
with  weishta  on  bia  legs,  and  a rope  fanteoed  to 
him,  leading  under  tbe  ship's  bottom  to  the  oppo- 
Kte  yardarm,  and  being  let  fall  into  tbe  water,  be 
la  drawn  under  tbs  ship's  boUoin  and  raised  on 
tbe  other  side. 

Kebliwo,  ksel'ing,  a.  A name  given  in  some  plaeea 
to  the  common  codfish,  Morrbua  volgana. 

Kbklson,  kesrsun,  a.  In  Ship-building,  a piece  of 
timber  forming  tbe  Interior  or  ctiunterpait  of  the 
keel,  as  it  is  laid  upon  tbe  middle  of  the  floc^» 
timbers  immediately  over  the  keel,  and  fastened 
with  long  bolts  and  clinched,  thus  binding  tbe 
floor-timbers  and  keel  together. 

Keen,  keen,  a.  (ccae.  Sax.  A-om,  Dot.)  Sharp; 
eager;  vehement*  having  a fins  edge;  piercing; 
penetrating;  serere;  bitter;  acrimonious;— v.  a. 
to  sharpen.— Unusual  as  a verb. 

Nor  when  cold  winter  keena  tbe  brigkteniDg  flood.— 
TTitmmm, 

Keenly,  keenie,  ad.  Eagerly ; vebcmsotly ; 
sharply  ; severely ; bitterly. 

KBENNESa,  keen’oea,  a.  Sharpness ; eagerness;  va- 
hemenoa;  fineneasofedge;  the  quality  of  pierdng; 
rigour ; asperity ; acrimony ; bittemeos ; acuta- 
neee. 

Keep,  keep,  r.  a.  (ceptm.  Sax.)  Patl  and  poet 
petti.  Kept.  To  retain  ; not  to  lose ; to  have  in 
custody;  to  preserve;  not  to  let  go  ; to  preserve 
in  a state  of  security ; to  save  from  danger ; to 
deliver;  to  protect;  to  guard;  to  restrain  from 
flight ; to  detain ; to  tend ; to  have  the  care  of ; 
to  preserve  in  any  tenor  or  state ; to  regard ; to 
attend  to;  to  hold  or  caitinue  in  any  state, 
oourss,  or  action ; to  praotise ; to  do  or  perform;  to 
obey ; to  observe  in  practice ; not  to  neglect  or 
viokto ; to  fulfil ; to  use  habitually ; to  copy 
carefully ; to  obeerve  or  solemnise ; to  board ; to 
supply  with  tbe  neceasariss  of  life ; to  have  in  tba 
house;  to  entertain ; to  maintain;  not  to  inter* 
mil;  to  hold  in  one’s  own  bosom;  to  confins  to 
one's  own  knowledge;  not  to  reveal;  not  to  be- 
tray : to  have  in  pay ; lo  ke^  back,  to  reserve ; 
to  withhold ; not  to  disclose  or  communicate;  to 
restrain;  not  to  dtUver;  to  keqt  eompanjf  teilh, 
to  freq'ieut  the  society  of;  to  associate  with  ; to 
accompany;  to  go  with;  to  ke^  dnen,  to  pre- 
tent  from  rising ; not  to  lift  or  suffer  to  be  ; 

I to  in,  to  prevent  from  esoape ; to  bold  in 

I confinement;  toconoeal;  not  to  tell;  torestnun; 

' to  curb ; to  keep  o§\  to  hinder  from  approach  oc 


KaTaP-trre,  kat'af-tre,  s.  Tbe  tree  Balaaraodcn- 
drun  kataf,  a native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Kai  lpissia,  kawl-fus'ae-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
George  Fred.  Kaulfoa.)  A genus  of  Compoaite 
pl.inta,  aith  bright  blue  flowent  Suborder,  Tubu- 
liiliine. 

Kava,  ka'ra,  s.  A name  given  in  the  East  to  the 
juice  of  the  root  of  the  plsnt  Piper  roethysticum 
diluted  with  water.  The  juice  is  extracted  by 
I { chewing. 

Kaw,  kaw,  r.  n.  (from  tbe  sound.)  To  cry  as  a 
raven,  crow,  or  rook ; — e,  tba  cry  of  the  raven, 
crow,  or  rook. 

Kawn,  kawQ,  ».  In  Turkey,  a public  inn. 

Kaylb,  kale,  «.  (gutUs,  a ninepin,  Fr.)  A uino- 
pin  ; a kettlepio ; an  old  SeotUsh  game,  in  which 
nine  boles,  ranged  in  tbrecs,  are  made  in  the 
gronnd,  and  an  iron  Wl  rolled  in  among  them. 

Kazardly,  kaz'urd-le,  A.  Unlucky;  liable  to  ac- 
cident.— Local. 

Kedlah,  keb'la,  s.  The  name  given  by  tbe  Uo- 
hammedans  to  that  point  of  the  compass,  tbe  diiec- 
tion  of  which  is  towards  the  temple  cf  Mecca. 

Keck,  kek,  r.  i>.  {kokm.  Germ.)  To  heave  the 
stomach ; to  rrteb,  as  in  an  effort  to  vomit ; 
(seldom  used ;) 

The  faction,  U It  not  notorloiu, 

A'«et  at  the  memory  of  glorious  t—Pwifi. 

— r.  s retching  rw  hearing  of  the  stomach. 

Kbckle,  kek'kl,  v.  a.  To  wind  old  rope  round  a 
cable  to  preserve  its  curface  from  being  fretted,  or 
to  wind  iron  chains  round  a cable  to  defend  it 
from  tbe  IricUou  of  a rocky  bcittom  or  from  the 
ice. 

Kecksies,  kek'ols  pf  A name  given  in  certain 
localities  to  the  dried  fistulous  stock  of  the  hem- 
lock, Coniiim  nmcolatum. 

KecKY,  kek'e,  a.  Kesembling  a krx; — s.  an  In- 
dian sceptre. 

Kei>ob,  kej,  $.  A small  anchor,  used  to  keep  a 
ship  steady  when  riding  in  a harbour  or  ri\*er, 
especially  at  tbe  turu  of  tbe  tide,  to  keep  her  clear 
of  her  bower-anchor,  also  to  remove  her  from  one 
part  of  a harbour  to  another,  being  carried  out 
in  a boat  and  let  go,  ns  in  warping  or  hedging ; — 
V.  a.  to  warp,  as  a ship ; to  move  by  means  of  a 
kedge,  as  in  a river. 

KEWr,  fcjvi  “• 

Kki>OF.r,  krj'ur,  $.  A small  anchor;— (see  Kedge;) 
—a  fiaiiman.— LocaL 

Kke,  ke,  t.  Plural  of  Cow,— Local 

A lass,  that  Cicely  hiaht,  had  wnu  his  heart— 
Cicely,  the  western  lass,  Umt  tcmls  the 

Keecii,  kceUb,  «.  A mass  or  lump. — Obsolete. 

A kttA  of  tallow  U the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up 

by  the  butcher  in  a round  lump. — Dp.  Ferey. 

Keei.,  keel,  t.  (c<sfe,  Sax.  kiel,  Gcr.  and  DuL)  The 
principal  Umber  in  a ship,  extending  from  stem  to 
stern  at  the  bottom,  and  supporting  tbe  whole 
frame;  a low  Hat-bottomed  vessel  used  In  tbo 
river  Tyne  to  convey  ooals  from  Newcastle  for 
hr«ding  tbe  colliers.  Id  Botany,  a name  applied, 
in  a figurative  sense,  to  the  petab  of  a Papilionace- 
ous corulla,  which  have,  when  viewed  together,  some 
rvsemblanoe  to  the  keel  of  a ship.  In  Conohology, 
the  longitudinal  prominence  in  tbe  shell  of  the 
Argomauta.  In  Entomology,  a sharp,  longitndinnl, 
gradually-rising  elevation  upon  the  ioferior  surface 
of  the  iuaect.  On  an  even  keel,  iu  a level  or  boii- 
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KEKn-U-KtEVE. 


KEG— KEPLER’S  LAWS. 


|)  attiick;  fo  i'efp  tuwier,  to  rrstrain;  to  hold  In  Kob- 

I jertiun ; to  kct/t  up^  to  maintain ; to  prereiit  from 

I falling;  tocontiime;  to  hinder  from  oea«ing;  to 

j , ktep  out,  to  binder  from  entering  or  taking  poa> 

scs.'ioi) ; to  ktep  body  to  remain  in  bed  without 
rising;  to  be  ounfinod  to  one’s  bc‘d ; to  ktep  konotj 
I to  maintain  a family  state ; to  remain  iu  the 

|.  house;  tobeoonhned;  to  4'ee/) /rom,  to  restrain; 

|v  to  prereot  appnMch;  to  keep  a tchooL,  to  main- 

tain or  support,  or,  more  cunvctly,  to  govern  and 
||  instruct  or  teach  a school,  as  a preceptor; — r.  n. 

I to  remain  by  some  labour  or  eKort  in  a certain 

I'  etate;  to  last ; toendnre;  not  to  perish  or  bo  im- 

paired; to  lodge;  to  dwell;  to  reside  for  a lime; 
to  ke^  to,  to  adhere  strictly ; not  to  neglect  or 
j deviate  from ; to  keq>  on,  to  ffo  jbneard^  to  pro- 

I ceed : to  continue  to  advance ; to  keep  up,  to  re- 

i main  unsubdued,  or  not  to  be  cooHned  to  one’s 

I ^ bed : in  a popular  sense,  tbc  tenn  signifies  to  con- 

! tinoe;  to  rep<-at  continually;  not  to  cease; — a.  a 

dungeoa;  condition,  in  a colloquial  seusc;  guur- 
diamAil*;  restraint; — (seldom  aaed  in  the  lust 
two  senses  ;)~a  place  of  secuiity  in  old  custles; 

I The  strong, 

I Wltldo  whose  keep  the  captivo  kuiglits  were  laid.— 

X'lyJvM. 

custody;  guard; — (siddom  used  in  tbe  last  two 
I senses. ) 

I Pan,  thou  grtri  of  shepherds  all, 

Which  uf  uur  tonder  iauibkius  takest  frerp.— 

I .'psiiser. 

I In  Painting,  the  management  of  tbe  lighta  and 

' shadows,  colours,  and  tints  in  a picture,  so  that 

each  uhjrct  m»y  seem  to  stand  in  the  right  place 
I assigned  it  by  the  linear  prrspecti\'e. 

I KkkrEJt,  keep'iir,  s.  A defend^  ; a preserrer;  one 

I who  saves  from  harm;  one  who  holds  anything 

i:  for  tbe  use  of  another;  one  who  has  the  charge 

I I or  care  of  another ; a guardian  ; one  who  has  llto 

: ' care  of  a prison  and  the  custody  of  prisoners ; one 
]•  who  has  the  care  of  a park  or  other  enclosnre,  or 

1.  tbe  cnsto>ly  of  beasts;  one  wbo  has  the  snperin- 

i teudence  or  care  of  anything.  Keejter  of  the 
' , ForetU  or  chief  warden  of  the  forest,  is  he  that 
' hath  the  principal  government  over  all  officers 
I within  the  firest,  and  warns  them  to  appear  at 
I the  court  of  justice-seat  on  a general  summons 

from  tbe  lord  chief  justice  in  eyre.  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Lealy  is  tbe  same  as  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  by  statule  hath  the  same  place,  authority, 

! pre-eminence,  jurisdiction,  and  osecution  of  laws. 

I Keeper  of  the  Frivy  Seal^  is  that  officer  through 
wlioae  hands  all  charters,  pardons,  &e.  pass, 

* signed  by  the  king,  before  they  come  to  the  great 
seal.  A'eey>eeq/'tAs  TomcA,  12  lien.  VI.  14,seems 
I to  be  that  officer  in  the  king's  mint  at. this  day 
I ' called  the  master  of  the  assay, 
i KEKFBHsmp,  keep'or-ship,  $.  The  office  of  a keeper, 
j * — Seldom  used. 

[ Kekpimo,  keeping,  Jb  Charge;  costody;  care  to 
preaenre;  preeervatioo ; guard;  feed;  fodder. 

; Kekpikake,  kevp'sake,  s.  A giflin  token  of  remero- 
{ hrance,  to  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  tbe  giver. 

IKfeihSH,  keesh,  /.  In  Metallurgy,  tbe  flakes  of  the 
carburet  of  iron  which  sometimes  are  found  amosg 
tbe  slag  or  ecoris,  or  covering  tbs  surface  of  the 
bars  of  pig-iroD. 

] Keete,  keev,  s.  K large  vessel  to  ferment  liquors 
I In ; a large  tub  oi  vessel  need  in  brewing ; a nash- 
I is^-tub a.  to  set  in  a keevs  for  fvnncutation ; 


to  lift  up,  or  overturn,  or  cart,  so  as  to  unload  ik  |j 
all  St  unce.  j| 

KbO,  keg,  f.  (eaqtie,  Fr.)  A small  cask  or  barrel.  i| 
Kbinits,  ke'(Ae-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  the  Kev.  Patrick  i 
Keith.)  A genus  uf  Labiate  pl.mU:  Order,  Laini-  l| 
acew*  I 

Kei.k,  kelk,  «.  A blow;  large  detached  stonea.—  'j 
Loed.  ‘I 

Keli. — See  CauL 

Kelp,  kelp,  t.  'llie  ashes  which  remaiu  after  the  | 
incineration  of  se.i-wcrd,  which  Is  burnt  fur  tl;e  ^ 
pur|X«e  of  obtaining  carbonate  of  sf)da  from  it.  t 
It  was  funnerly  much  lUH'd  in  tbe  manufacture  of 
aosp  and  glawt,  but  barilla  is  tbe  article  now 
geuerally  u»ed. 

Kelpt,  kel’pe,  s.  An  imuginary  spirit  of  the  waters,  | 
to  which  superstition  gave  ibe  form  of  a horse. 
Kelson. — See  Keelson. 

Keltf.r,  kel'tur,  s.  {kiiter,  Dan.)  Order;  ready 
ur  proper  state ; in  tfood  kelter^  in  good  condition. 
Kemb,  kem,  v.  a.  {cemltan^  Sax.)  To  comb.'— ^b-  ! 
sulete.  j 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek ; | 

AnJ  then  Ihuu  hemb'H  the  lusses  uu  Uiy  cheek.—  ’ 
yjrydea. 

Kesielin,  kem'e-lin,  $.  A tub;  a brewer’s  vessel 
— Obsule'.c.  I 

Kf.n,  ken,  r.  a.  (cosfwm,  Stx.  kermen,  Germ.)  To  < 
are  at  a distance ; to  deacry  ; to  know;  to  under-  < 
stand.  In  Scotland  this  word  is  still  used  in  the  ! 
list  two  senses,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Johnsoo,  in 
the  north  of  England  ; 

'TUhe,  I bn  the  niannar  of  his  gnlL— NAob.  i j 
— r.  n.  to  look  round ; to  direct  tbe  eye  to  or  from 
any  object; — s.  riow;  reach  of  sight. 

Lo  t within  a kt*  our  army  hex'— fAoAs. 

Kkxank,  kec'ank,  s.  The  Jaraneae  name  of  the  ' 
Javan  cat,  tbe  Felia  Ja%'oni'nsis  of  Uorsiield. 
Kendal-OKEEN,  ken'dal-Kfcrn,  s.  A 8|wctes  of  ; 

green  cloth  made  at  Kendal.  j 

Klnnedta,  kcD-ne'de-a,  s.  (in  hoBoor  of  Mr  Ken-  I 
nedy,  llammervmitb.)  A genus  of  I.egmninous  , 
plants,  consisting  of  twining  shrubs,  natives  of  i 
New  Holland;  Suborder,  Papilionurva*. 

Kennel,  keu'nil,  #.  (cAeniV,  Fr.  omUr,  It.il)  A | 
bouse  or  cot  fur  dogs,  or  for  a pack  of  hounds;  a 
pack  of  hounds ; the  hole  of  a f.'X  or  other  fwast ; | 
a haunt ; — {canale,  Ual  eanat,  Fr.)  the  water- 
course of  a street ; a little  canal  or  channel ; a 1 
a puddle;— -r.  n.  to  lodge ; to  he;  to  dwell,  as  a 
dog  or  a fox <i.  a.  to  keep  or  confine  in  a kennel 
Kennino,  ken'ning,  «.  View;  right. 

Kentisr,  ken'tiMh.  a.  PeitaioiDg  to  the  count;'  of 
Kent  in  England. 

Kkntlb,  kent'tl,  $.  (cant,  Welsh,  cerrtom,  Lat.) 

In  Commerce,  a hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Also  , 
written  QuintaL  • 

Kentledob,  kent'lq,  s.  A term  used  by  seamen 
to  aigoify  pigs  of  iron  used  for  ballast. 
Kekteopuylll-ii,  ken  tro-firiom,  $.  (kentrony  a 
spine,  and  phyUon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : > 
Suborder,  TubuliBune. 

Kkntttokian,  keo-tukVau,  t.  A native  of  Ken> 
tocky,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America; — a.  ■ 
pertaining  to  Kentucky. 

Esosk,  ke'osk,  t.  (Turkisb.)  A kind  of  open  ; 

pavilion  or  summer-house,  supported  by  pillars. 
Khpler’s  Laws,  keplure  laws,  e.  In  Astronomy, 
the  laws  of  pUnctarr  motion  laid  down  by  Kepler. 
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KEl-T— KERMES.  KERMES  MINERAL— KETTLF-DRUM.  l' 

1 

1ft,  ThAt  the  pUoetf  deecribe  elUpsu,  each  of 
which  htf  one  of  its  foci  in  the  ssme  point,  nameij, 
the  centre  of  the  iqd{  2d,  Thatererr  planet  (novet 
•0  that  the  line  drawn  fiom  it  to  the  sun  describes 
abont  the  snn  areas  proportional  to  the  times ; 
Sd,  That  the  aqnares  of  the  lines  of  the  revotn- 
tions  of  the  planets  are  as  the  on  bee  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the  snn.  AVp/rrV  a pro- 

blem used  in  solring  the  discovery  made  bj  Kepler, 

! that  the  planetary  orbits  are  ellipsis  having  t he  sun 
j in  the  focus,  which  U common  to  each  ellipae,  and 
that  the  Une  which  joins  the  centre  of  the  sun 
I and  a planet  passes  over  equal  areas  in  eqnal  times. 

1 Kept.  Past  and  pa*t  port  of  Keep. 

Kcrasikk,  ker'a-sin,  a.  (<^er<u,  a bom,  Gr.)  In 
Mineralogy,  homy  ; oomeous;— a.  a name  given 
' by  Beadant  to  the  murio-^rbonate  of  lead ; 

1 a mineral  of  a white,  greyish,  or  yellowish  col- 
our, the  primary  crystal  of  which  is  a rectangu- 
lar fonr-sided  prism.  Itaconatitoeotasre-^aide 
1 of  lesd,  S&.5 ; ronriatlo  acid,  8.5  ; carbonic  add, 

! 6.0:  sp.  gr.  6— 0.  Hr=aO. 

Kerates,  ker^iyts,  a.  (kero*,  a horn,  Gr.)  A name 
given  by  certain  mineralogists  to  sn  order  of 
1 earthy  minerals,  which,  in  their  outward  form, 

^ have  a bomy-Hke  appearance.  They  are  not 
metallic,  hare  a white  streak,  no  ringle  cleavage. 
Hsrdneas=1.0 — 2.0:  sp.  gr.  5.5— 6.5. 

KKRATiASia,  ker-a-ti'as-sia,  a.  (jbmra,  a horn,  Gr.) 

1 A homelike  excn*scence,  developed  on  the  temple 

{ or  forehead. 

' Keratonr,  ker'a-tone,  a.  (kera*y  and  (eaino,  I cut, 

1 Gr.)  A surgical  instmmmL 
1 Kkhatokyxis,  ker-at-o-oik'ttis,  a.  (leroa,  a bom. 

and  nyiu,  a puncture,  Gr.)  The  operation  of 
{ couching,  petformed  by  introducing  a nei'dio 
! through  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  depressing  or 
1 breaking  tlie  opique  lent. 

Kkratophite,  ker-at'o-fite,  a.  (keros,  a horn,  and 
pkyUm,  a plant,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  a homy 
Zo^hyte. 

Keraudrkkia,  ker-o-dre'ne-a,  a.  (in  bononr  of 
Keraudren,  a French  nobleman.  ?)  A genus  of 
planta,  natives  of  New  Holland  t Order,  Kytt- 
neriscer.  ■ 

' Kkrostonb,  kerb'stone,  a.  The  edging  of  a stone 
1 footpath  is  so  called  in  London. 

Kekchikp,  ker'tsliif,  s.  (contracted  from  eotrrcAiV/'; 

1 coMsn'r,  I cover,  and  eke/,  head,  Fr.)  A heaii- 
dress;  a cloth  to  cover  tbe  head ; a doth  used  in 
1 dresa. 

' Kerchiefed,)  ker'tsbifl,  a.  Hreased ; hooded  ; 

Kerchieft,  ) covered. 

1 Kerf,  kerf,  a.  (eyr/.  Sax.)  The  cut  of  an  axe,  a 
asaw.  orotberinstnunent;  the  notch  or  slit  made 
! in  wood  by  cutting. 

I Keki  CKTIB,  ke'ro-so'tib,  a.  In  Biblical  Uteratnre, 
a word  used  to  denote  varioua  readings — hri  rig- 
oifying  that  which  U read,  and  ctiib  that  which  is 
written.  Where  any  such  wrong  readings  occur, 
the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and  that 
is  called  tbe  eetib;  and  the  reading  is  written  in 
tbe  margin  with  ^ under  it,  and  called  the  ieri. 

Keris,  kc'ris,  a.  A genus  of  fishes,  with  rhom- 
boidal  bodies,  and  having  the  caudal  and  pectoral 
fins  rounded:  Family,  Coryphamide. 

Kkrmks,  kenns,  a.  (Aralm  name  for  a tittle  worm.) 
A small  insect  ns^  as  a red  and  scarlet  dye,  but 
very  inferior  to  cocliineal;  the  Coccus  iliocs  of 
Linnamjv 

Kermes  Mikkral,  kerms  mln'e-ral,  a.  A peculiar  { 
kind  of  sulphurct  of  antimony,  fiirmerly  much,  j 
but  now  little,  need  in  medicine.  It  coiuiats,  ao«  ' 
cording  to  Kom,  of  sulphur,  88.41,  and  antimony,  ! 
61.59. 

Kerr,  kem,  a.  Tbs  same  given  to  a foot  soldier  ’ 
in  the  ancient  Irish  militia.  The  kernes  were  | 
armed  with  swords  and  darts,  and  the  latter  fitted  i 
with  cords,  by  which  they  could  recover  them  | 
aAer  they  had  been  launched  out:  the  cavalry  ^ 
were  termed  ^Z/lrijr&uaes,^an  Irish  boor;  a band-  | 
mill  consisting  of  two  stonss,  one  of  which  is 
turned  by  the  hand : usually  written  Quern 
e.  to  harden,  as  com  in  ripening ; to  take  the  j 
form  of  grains  ; to  granulate. 

Kerkbabt,  kemliay-be,  a.  An  image  dressed  with  | 
com,  and  carried  before  reapers  to  their  barveat- 
bome.  1 

Kerkel,  ker'nil,  a.  (cymeZ,  Sax.)  The  edible  sub-  ' 
stance  contained  in  tbe  shell  of  a nut ; anything  j 
incloded  in  a husk  or  iot^nment ; tbe  seed  of 
pulpy  fruit;  the  central  part  of  anything;  a small 
mass  around  which  other  matter  is  concreted  ; a 
nucleus;  a bard  ooDcreticn  in  tbe  flesh; — v.  n.  to 
harden  or  ripen  into  licmels,  as  the  seeds  of  plants,  ' 
Klbhblled,  ker'nild,  a.  Having  a kernel. 
Kerkellt,  ker'oil-le,  a.  Full  kernels;  reaem 
bling  kernels. 

Kebodob,  kerio-don,  a.  (kero,  a heart,  and  txfoifs^ 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Kudeiits  allied  to  tbe 
Cavies,  and  about  tbe  size  <>f  a guinea-pig. 

Ksroba,  ke-ro'na.  a.  (keros,  a bom,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Iniusoria,  which  have  their  comet  or  horua 
elongated  into  threads. 

Kkrbia,  ker're-s,  a.  (in  honour  of  Bfr.  Kerr,  CeylMt.) 

A genos  of  plants : Order,  Spincacete.  > 

Kekset,  keriae,  a.  (kertam,  Dut.)  A very  coarse 
stuff,  usually  ribbed  ami  woven  from  long  wool,  ' 
chiefly  manufactured  iu  tbe  north  of  Engl)«:id.  | 

Kersktscere,  ker'ae-mere,  a.  A ibin  stuff  geos-  1 
rally  woven  plain  fmm  tbe  finest  wools,  and  uiada  1 
chiefly  in  the  west  of  England. 

Kkbve. — See  Carve.  I 

Kkrvkr. — See  Carver.  * 

Kesab,  ke'aar,  a.  (from  Cesitr.')  An  emperor.—  i 
Obsolete. 

Whilst  kings  and  feesors  at  her  fleet  did  them  prostrate.  i 

—Spentfr.  , 

Keslop,  kes'iop,  a.  The  stomach  of  a calf  prepMred 
fur  rennet;  ^e  substance  used  in  curdling  milk.  | 
Rest.  Tbe  old  past  tense  of  Cast.  ; 

Kestrel,  kea'trel,!^  a.  The  English  name  of  tbe  ,i 
Kestril,  kea'lril,  » Falco  linnunctilus  of  liiinwoa.  | 
Ket,  ket,  a.  Carrion  ; any  sort  of  filth.  | 

Ketch,  ketsh,  a.  (ootccAto,  Ital.)  An  old  English  ; 
name  nearly  synonymous  with  the  modem  term 
jricAL  It  was  applied  to  a vessel  with  two  masta,  i 
and  from  a huoihed  to  two  hundred  und  fiAy  toua 
bnrden.  • 

Ketchup,  kel'inhap,  a.  The  juice  exuded  from 
salted  mosbruoms. — Sec  Catchup.  1 

Kethia,  ket'me-a,  a.  A name  given  to  several  | 
spedos  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Hibi-^cua.  [ 
Kettle,  ket’ll,  a.  (cef/,  oe/eZ,  or  cytl,  krtel,  I)ut.)  , 
A vessel  of  iron  or  other  met^il,  used  f{>r  beating 
and  boiling  water  for  domestic  purposes.  | 

Kettle-drum,  ket'tl-drum,  s.  An  instrument  of 
martisi  music,  composed  of  two  ba-ina  of  copper  ' 
or  brass  rounded  at  tbe  bottom,  and  covered  with  | 
vellum  or  goatakin.  1 
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' KLrri.E-uituifMKt(,  ket'tl-draii/inar,  The  quo 
1 who  brats  the  kettte*drunu  | 

\ Krttlepinb,  ket'tl-pinz,  s.  Ninepins;  akitUcs.  i 
' [ Keupeo,  ku'por,  $,  In  Geoiof^,  the  German  term 
for  the  upper  portion  of  the  new  re<l  sandstone. 
Ketel,  ke  velf  a.  A genus  of  Antelopes,  ailiod  to 
the  gazelle;  the  A.  ktcdla  of  Pallas. 

Rex,  keks,  s.  Hemlock ; the  stem  of  the  teasel ; 

I a dry  aUlk. 

! Ret,  ke,  t.  (007,  Sax.)  An  instrument  foruied 
1|  with  cavities  correspondent  to  the  wards  of  a lock, 

> I 1^  which  the  bolt  of  a luck  is  poshed  backward  or 

!j  forward;  an  instrument  by  which  soinetbing  is 

!|  screwed  or  turned ; an  iudex,  or  that  which  seirca 

I-  to  explain  a dpher;  that  which  serves  to  explain 

I anything  difficult  to  be  understewd ; the  husk  coo- 

I taioing  the  seed  of  an  ash.  In  Hydrography,  a 

j|  lodge  or  lay  of  sunken  rocks,  applied  more  particu- 

larly to  certain  rocks  called  the  ^rys,  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  tops  of  which  rise  tiear.y  to  the  sur- 
fioe;— (iaot,  Out.  1st,  Germ,  Fr.)  a bunk 

I I or  wharf  buHt  mi  the  side  of  a river  or  harbour, 

I ' for  the  convenience  of  loading  and  unloading  ships, 
j|  and  secniiog  them  in  their  stations:  generally 
II  writteu  Quay, — which  see.  In  the  Roman  Cu- 
' I thotic  Cbur^,  eccle»ia»tical  jurisiiictinn,  or  the 

power  of  the  pope.  In  Music,  theparticulai-diatonic 
[|  scale,  whether  mryur  or  minor,  in  which  a compotd* 

I : tioa  begins  and  ends,  and  which  more  or  less  pre- 

i vails  in  a given  piece  of  roosic.  The  diatonic  scale 
may  comroeooe  on  any  note,  and  that  chosen,  called 
I the  ktjf-noU^  governs  the  progreMon  of  the  other 
; notea.  Kty-boord,  the  series  of  tenors  in  a keyed 

I instrument,  each  as  the  piano,  harpsichord,  organ, 

! upon  which  the  fingers  press  to  produce  the  per- 
. cussioQ  of  tlie  strings,  or  in  the  organ  the  opening 
I of  the  valvea.  The  keys  are  coloured  black  a;Hl 
white.  In  Carpentry,  the  hey  of  a floor  is  the 
I board  last  laid  down.  In  Joinery,  generally  a key 
, is  a piece  of  wood  let  into  the  back  of  another  in 
I the  oontraiy  direction  of  the  grain,  to  preserve  the 
I last  foom  warping.  A'eye,  in  naked  flooring,  are 
j faeces  of  timber  fixed  in  between  the  joists  by 
I mortobe  and  tenoTL  When  fssteoed  with  their 
ends  projecting  again'^t  the  sides  of  the  joints, 
f ' they  are  called  Uruttiny-fiiecee. 

I Kkyaoe,  ke'iye,  a.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a key 
• or  quay. 

Keycolu,  ke'kolde,  o.  Lifoless.— Obsolete. 

I ■ Poor  kefcptd  figure  of  a holy  king! 

. Pale  ashes  of  the  bouie  of  Laacuster  J— ■Skdbs. 

Kbtcoldkess,  keltolde-nea,  «.  Want  of  anima- 
I tion<or  activi^, 

I Keyed,  keed,  a.  Having  keys.  Keyed  dado,  that 
! which  has  bars  of  wood  grooved  Into  it  across  the 

I I grain  at  the  back,  to  prevent  its  warping. 
Keyhole,  ke'bole,  s.  The  perforation  in  the  door 

I or  lock,  for  receiving  a key. 

' Kkyatone,  ke'stone, «.  The  middle  vooseoir  in  the 
I arch  of  a bridge,  or  the  arch  stone  or  crown  im- 
' mediately  over  the  centre  of  the  arch. 

I ' Khak,  kan,  $.  A word  of  Mongol  or  Turkish  ori- 
' gin,  said  to  signify  ' great  and  powerful  lord.*  It 
! was  employed  by  the  centra!  nations  of  Asia  to 
express  the  full  extent  of  sovereign  power,  and 
was  assumed  by  Geogis  when  he  became  supreme 
I ruler  of  the  kloogols  and  Tartan,  and  was  adopted 
I by  his  successors.  Tho  word  is  still  used  In  Persia 
'I  in  a more  restricted  sense,  being  applied  togover- 

: * DOTS  of  provinces,  and  to  all  officers  of  a csitaia 
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rsok.  The  ori;:inal  fonn  of  the  word  was  khttffnn. 
Also,  a sort  of  bou.ne  or  place  of  general  reception,  j 
Here  is  a spacious  yaulted  bazar,  aud  a nukle  lAiu. — | 

rhvnmtmd. 

Khamate,  knwn'ate,  $.  The  doniinioo  or  jurisdic' 
tion  of  H khau. 

Khaya,  ka'y.i,  $.  (meaning  nnknown  to  ot.)  A 
genua  of  phtnts:  Order,  Cediehices. 

Kheladt,  ke-lawt',  a.  The  robe  of  honour  with 
which  honour  is  conferred  by  Asiatic  princes. 

Kueu,  ku,  $.  The  varnUh-tree  of  Miinipur,  Mela> 
nairbcBa  tuJUti:  Order,  Terebinlhacere. 

Kiioteau,  kot'ba,  s.  (Arabic.)  .A  particular  kind 
oi  prayer  used  in  Mohammedan  couritrien  at  the 
commencement  of  public  worship  in  the  great 
mosquei  on  Friday  at  noon.  It  consista  chiefly  of 
a cottlessioD  of  faith,  ami  a petition  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

Kiasteu,  ke'a.s-ter,  $.  {hiazo,  1 cross,  like  the  Greek 
X.)  A surgical  bondage  of  such  a figure  employed 
by  the  ancients. 

Kibatalia,  kib-a-ta'le-a,  «.  (Jnhat>ila,  the  name  of 
a tree  in  Java.)  A genus  of  planta,  natives  of 
Java:  Order,  Apocyuacese. 

Kidbi.e,  kib'bl,  ».  An  iron  bucket. 

Kibe,  kibe,  s.  A chap  or  crack  in  the  flesh  occa- 
sioned by  cold  ; an  ulcerated  chilblain,  as  iu  the 
heeb^ 

Kibrd,  kybde,  a.  Chapped;  cracked  with  cold;  , 
afiected  with  cliilblaina. 

KiBEggiA,  ke-bes'se-a,  #.  {hhtmie,  the  name  in 
Java.)  A gentia  of  plants : Order,  Mehistoniacess. 

Kiby,  ki  be,  a.  Affected  with  kibeik 

lie  halteth  often  that  bath  a tdby  hecle.  —SMian, 

Kick,  kik,  r.  a.  (ctciaw,  Welsh.)  To  strike  with 
the  foot;— r.  n,  to  practhoe  striking  with  the  foot 
or  feet ; to  throat  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  vio- 
lence, either  iu  wantonnea«,  resistance,  anger,  or 
contempt : to  manifest  opposition  e.  a blow 
with  the  foot;  a striking  or  thrust  of  the  foot. 

Kicker,  kik'ur,  s.  One  that  strikes  with  hb  foot ; 
a wincing  horse. 

KicRiNO,  hiking,  »,  The  act  of  striking  with  the 
foot,  or  of  jerking  the  foot  with  viulence. 

Kickshaw,  kih/shaw,  t.  (probably  corrupted  from 
quelque  ekote,  something,  anything,  Fr.)  Sums-  j 
thing  uncommon  or  fontantical,  or  something  that  : 
has  no  psrticular  name ; a dish  so  changed  by  I 
cooking  that  it  can  scarcely  be  koovm.  I 

Some  pigeons,  a jedot  of  mutton,  and  any  pret^  little  I 

tiny  MotaAowz— .ShaAs.  1 

Kickshok,  kik'shoo,  s.  A dancer,  in  contempt;  a < 
caperer ; a buffoon. — Oheolete.  > 1 

Rii>,  kid,  a (Danish  and  Swedish.)  A young  goat;  | 
a faggot ; a bundle  of  heath  and  forxe  ; — o.  n.  to  I 
bring  forth  a young  goat : to  make  into  a bundle,  | 
as  faggots ; — o.  a.  to  show,  ducover,  or  make  1 1 
known. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb. 

The  fame,  which  male  nought  be  hid, 

Thruughuut  Uie  londe  Is  soone  kid.—Ooteee. 

Kidder,  kiJ'dnr,  §.  (Xyin,  to  truck,  Swed.)  An 
engrosser  of  com  to  enhance  its  prior. 

Kiddle,  kid'di,  a A kind  of  wear  la  a river  for 
catching  fish. 

Kidliko,  kid'Ung,  a (Swedish.)  A young  ki«L 

Like  HtUapf,  blithe  and  merry. — Otty.  \ 

Kidkap,  kid'unp,  9.  a.  (i'<nder(/M6,  Ger.)  To  steal  a 
human  being — man,  woman,  or  child  ; to  forcibly 
take  or  steal  any  person  whatever  from  their  own 
country  to  another. 

» ; 
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Kidnapi'er,  kid'oap- (lur,  $.  One  who  ^tealu  or 
forcibly  carrice  away  a bamoa  being ; a man* 
atealer. 

KiDNAPriNQ,  kid-nap 'piiiz,  i.  In  Law,  the  ateal* 
ing  or  conveying  away  of  a man,  woman,  or  child, 
and  as  an  o^ence,  at  common  law,  puniobable  by 
fine  or  imprisonmenL 

Kidney,  kid'nay,  $.  The  name  given  to  two  glanda 
lying  in  the  Inmlwr  regions  on  each  aide  of  the 
apinal  column.  They  are  compoeed  of  mimbericiw 
and  delicate  tubular  ramiBcationa,  on  wbo»e  walls 
there  is  a Bne  network  of  capillary  arteries  and 
veins,  and  which  arc  »H  collected  into  one  mass  of 
a Brm  fleaby  oonsisto  >(«,  encloeed  in  a fibrous 
capsule.  Their  chief  oBice  is  to  a-'Crete  the  uritie ; 

— ^*rt,  kind,  a ludicrous  Use  nf  the  wont. 

Think  of  tJiat,  a man  uf  my  kidney.— 

Kuhitjf~hfnt^  the  common  name  of  plants  uf  the 
genus  Fhaaeolus.  Kidney‘fytck,  the  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Antb;  Ilia. 

KidnEV-PuRM,  kid  ne-fawnn,  ^ a.  Havin'i  the 

Kidney-shaped,  kid'ue-sbaypt,)  form  or  &h.>pe 
of  a kidney. 

Kiefkkel,  keef  V-kil,  t,  A kind  of  day  found  in 
Kaiolia,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bowls  of  Turkish  tobaco>-|4(ies.  It  consists  of 
silver,  50.50;  lime,  50;  ca^nic  acid,  5;  and 
water,  25. 

KiEi.MEYKiu, keel-may -e'ra,«  (in  honour  of  C.  F.  D. 
KieliiieytT,  c<»uns<lh‘r  of  the  state  of  Wurteui- 
berg.)  A gm><8  of  plaiiU,  consi^ing  of  trees 
or  shnibs  full  of  mdnuus  juioe:  Order,  Ternstne- 
mUc**3!. 

Kilakri.i,  ke-ee’re-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  one  Kicser, 
a botiuist.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Porto- 
Blca:  Order,  Ternatrormiacec. 

KiaoELARlA,  kig  jel-U're-a,  t.  (in  memory  of 
Francis  KigEreh-r,  an  obscure  Dutch  botanist.}  A 
genus  uf  planto,  consi-ting  of  shrubs  with  w illow- 
like  leaves:  Order,  FUcourtiace^. 

Kll.,  kil,  «.  A Dutch  word,  signifying  a channel  or 
bed  of  a river,  and  hence  a stream. 

Kiu>KKKIN,  kirder-kin,  «.  (derivation  doubtful.) 
A small  barrel. 

Kill,  kit,  r.  o.  (cuwZZan,  S:ix.}  To  deprive  of  life 
in  nnv  manner  or  by  any  means;  to  butcher;  Di 
slaughter  for  food ; tn  quell ; to  appease ; to 
calm ; to  still,  as  in  the  nautical  phrase,  ‘ a shower 
of  rain  kUU  the  wind.’ 

Kiu.as,  kil'lao,  a.  A h»cal  vume  given  to  a group 
of  schistose  rocks,  classed  by  geuloglsta  with  the 
clay  slate  nr  graywacke  slate  of  other  diotricts. 

Killer,  kiHur,  t.  One  who  deprives  of  life;  he 
or  that  which  kills. 

KiLLENiTE,  kil'len-ite,  s.  A mineral  whkh  occurs 
both  masaive  and  cryatalized.  The  crystals  are 
not  perfect,  but  appear  to  be  a rhombic  prism. 
Tbe  Colour  U a greenish  and  brownish  yellow. 
It  is  named  from  ocenrring  in  granite  veins  at 
KUIcny,  near  Dublin.  Its  constituents,  accurding 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  are— silica,  49.08 ; alumina, 
30.60;  potaah,  G.72;  oxide  of  iron,  2 27;  water, 
10.0:  sp.  2.69.  H=1.0. 

Killinoa,  kil-Iing'ga,  $.  (in  honour  nf  P.  Kylling, 
a Danish  botanist  who  died  In  1696.)  A genus  i 
of  planU : Order,  Cypertcea?.  ! 

Killow,  kiHo,  a.  An  earth  of  a blackish  colour. 

Kiln,  kil,  $.  (cy/o,  Sax.)  A large  store  or  oven; 
a fabric  of  brick  ur  stone,  which  may  be  heated 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  burning,  or  drying  ' 
S4 


anything;  a pile  of  brick  constructed  for  burning 
or  hanlvning*  ^ 

Kiln-dky,  kiJ'dri,  r.  a.  To  dry  in  a kiln. 

KifXMiHAsniK,!  $ A Famcb  mcaamv  of  weight,  ' 

Kjlooram,  j*  equal  to  2 tbs.  3 oz.  avoirdupois. 

KiLOLlTER,  ke-lol’e-tur,  s.  Fr.)  In  the  ' 

new  French  measures,  a thousand  liters,  or  261 
gallunft,  and  44,231  cubic  inches. 

Kiix>meteu,  ke-loin'e-tnr,  s.  {^kilomftrt,  Fr.)  A 
French  itinerary  measure,  equal  to  1U93|  yard-S 
or  about  5 furlongs.  | 

Kilt,  kilt, «.  (i-ef/ta,  Icelan.)  A loose  dress,  gener*  i 
ally  of  tartan,  worn  ss  a p.vrt  uf  the  Highland  I 
costume,  and  extend  ng  from  the  cheat  to  the  I 
knee  in  the  funn  of  a petticoat; — r.  a.  to  tuck  ; 
np;  to  truss  up  tbe  clothes. 

Kilted,  kil'teil,  a.  l>^‘^.s•d  in  a kilt,  os  distin- 
guished from  one  who  we.-\rs  hreechca. 

Kimho,  ) kim'bo,  a.  (probably  from  cam,  crooked,  ^ 

Kimbow,!  Celt.)  Cnioked ; arched;  bent;  to 
set  the  arms  is  to  Net  the  hands  on  the 

hips,  with  the  cUwwa  projecting  outwards. 

Kimmeridgs-CLAy,  kim'iner-ij'clay,  s.  In  Geo- 
logy, a blue  and  greyish-yellow  clay  of  the  Oolite 
formation;  a member  of  the  oolitic  scries,  so  c.died 
from  its  being  found  abandontly  at  Kimmeridge, 
in  the  Isle  of  Pi:rbeck. 

Kin,  kin,  a.  (cyn.  Sax.  kind,  Dut.)  Relation  either 
of  consanguinity  or  oBinity ; relatives;  kindred; 
persons  of  the  same  race;  a relation;  tho  same 
generic  class;  a thing  ivlated ; as  n termination, 
kin  is  Used  as  a diminutive,  denoting  smsi!,  from 
tbe  sense  of  child,  os  in  manikin a.  uf  the  sune 
nature;  kindred;  congenial. 

Kinates,  kin'ayt.s  a.  A genus  of  salts,  consisting 
of  kiuic  acid  with  a base. 

Kind,  kinde,  t.  (eye  or  cynn,  Sax.)  Race  ; cvmu; 
generic  claas ; s>irt,  in  a sonae  more  loose  than 
genus;  particular  nature;  natursl  state;  produce  I 
or  cominodily,  as  diNtiiiguiahed  from  money; 
nature;  natur.d  propensity  or  dctennination ; 

Some  nf  vou,  on  irun*  iristiiK’t  nf  nature,  i 

Are  ted  6/  kind  v sduitre  your  feiluw.crr«tQre.—  I 
ifrpJen.  \ 

manner;  way (hcldoti  used  in  the  lost  two  j 
senses;)  I 

l,rnd  me  your  prtsonem  with  the  kpcetlleiit  means, 
tir  you  shall  hour  in  such  h kind  frutit  me 
As  will  duplcASS  you. — edndu. 

B0rt,as  *hc  spoke  with  « kintl  of  aconi  or  contempt;’  , 
— (ciia,  WeLh.)  benevolent ; filled  with  a »Hs-  | 
position  to  do  good  to  others ; favourable ; benc- 
BccnL 

Kindkd,  kind'ed,  a.  part  Begotten. — Obsolete. 

Kind-hearted,  kindc  hdrt'ed,  a.  Having  great 
benevolence. 

Kindle,  kin'dl,  v.  a.  (cyime%  Welsh.)  To  set  on 
fire;  to  light;  to  cause  to  bnm;  to  inflame  tbe 
passions;  to  exsspemte;  to  animate;  to  beat; 
to  Are  the  mind ; to  provoke;  to  excite  to  action; 
to  bring  forth  ; — (olMuIcte  in  the  lost  sense ;) 

Arc  y<m  native  of  this  place  f 

As  the  coney  that  you  see  dwells  where  sl>«  Is  Hndtal.— 

okak*. 

— e.  n.  to  catch  fire;  to  begin  to  mge,  or  be  vio- 
lently excited  ; to  be  roused  or  exasperated. 

Kindlkr,  kin'dl-nr,  s.  He  or  that  which  kindles 
or  sets  on  fire. 

Kindless,  kinde'les,  a.  Destitute  of  kii.daci-s; 
unnatoraL 
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KiKDMNHSS,  kinde'le-tw-'S  i.  AfTcclion  ; fuvuur; 
i!<NHiwili:  I : iiHtuntl  <lih{>o>itiun.  ^ 

TliHt  inut«  kittdluifss  nuiuiig  tli^  heitiit  u ad  tlucks.— 

Kindling,  kiu'dliug,  s.  Tbe  act  of  setting  oq  fire 

or  infiaming. 

Kindly,  kliiilele,  ft.  riomopeneal  • congenial;  , 
kindred;  of  the  eamt*  nature;  mild;  bland;  solt- 
cning ; — ad.  with  goodwill ; with  a dlHixMitiun  to 
make  otliera  happy  or  to  obllgo;  beiievolcull/; 
fuvourablv. 

Kindlt-naturkd,  kinde'le-na'turde,  a.  Having  a 
kind  disjHwition. 

Kindness,  kinde'nea,  s.  Bencvcdence;  beneficence; 
goodwill;  favoor;  love;  benignity  of  nature;  bone* 
fit  conferred. 

KiNDUed,  kin'dred,  ».  {cynrtn^  Sast.)  Helation  by 
birth  or  marriage;  o»n>^'i;;uinity;  alHiutj  ; re- 
lation; Mnnection  in  kind;— a.  related;  conge- 
nld;  of  the  like  nature. 

Kins,  kine,  t.  {kwytny  Dot.)  Plural  of  Cow.  The 
regolar  plural  Cows  is  now  in  use. 

King,  king,  {cjp**j.  Sax.  coniy^  Ger.  konlny,  Dut.) 
The  soTcrvign  or  chief  magistrate  of  a nation;  a 
man  invested  « itb  sopremo  authority  over  a nation, 
tribe,  or  country;  a monarch  ; a prince;  a ruler; 
a card  with  the  picture  of  a king;  the  chief  piece 
In  the  game  of  dies*.  Kiny't  rttrnue  U either 
ordmary  or  ertniwdifiniy.  The  king’s  orxhnort/ 
rercaue  is  such  as  has  either  aubsUted  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  crown,  or  else  baa  been  granted  by 
parliament  by  way  of  purchase  or  exchange,  for  I 
anch  of  the  king’s  inherent  hereditary  revenues  ns  ! 
were  found  inconvenient  to  tho  subject.  The 
king’s  ejrlraonlinury  rerenuey  or  extntordiuary  I 
grants,  are  usually  called  by  the  synonymous 
names  of  aid.%  subsidies,  and  supplies ; and  are  j 
granted  by  the  omimotis  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
iiament  aihcmbled,  who,  when  they  h.ive  voted  i 
a supply  to  bis  maj -»ty,  and  settled  the  quantum 
of  that  supply,  usually  resolve  tbemselree  iuto 
what  is  culled  a committee  of  ways  and  means,  to 
consider  tho  w.iys  and  means  of  raising  tbe  sup|dy 
so  voted.  A'lm/  oj"  the  at  Tutbury,  in 

the  county  of  iSutfulk.  His  power  and  privileges 
appear  by  a charter  of  Richard  II.,  coiifinncd  by 
Henry  VI.,  in  tbe  twonty-tlrst  year  of  Lis  reign, 
to  be  to  litvnse  trumpeters  and  otlier  minstrels. 
Kiny'a  BencK,  is  so  called  bccaa.Hc  the  king  used 
formerly  to  sit  there  in  |>erBon.  Tho  style  of  the 
court  still  being  comm  ifao  rtye,  is  tbe  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  tbe  kingdom,  con.'Uting 
of  a chief  Justice  and  three  puisne  Justicea,  who 
ara  by  their  otllces  the  princijuil  conservators  of 
the  peace,  and  supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 

coanae/, 'are  certain  counsel  of  his  rnjijcsty, 
learned  iu  the  law,  usually  selected  from  barristers 
ami  sergeants  at  law,  the  two  prindpid  of  whom  are 
called  his  attoniey  and  solicitur-genemt  Kiny'a 
yrantfy  are  matter  of  public  record.  These  gryiHla, 
whether  of  lands,  bouounq  lil-crties,  franchises,  or 
aught  beside*,  n v emtained  in  charters,  or  letters 
palout,  that  h,  »pen  letters,  liUrtt  jMienUi}  ao 
called  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  Imt  exposed 
to  o^>eQ  view,  with  tho  great  mmI  pe  n hint  at  the 
Wltom,  and  are  usunlly  din*eteii  or  i-Mreswd  by 
the  king  to  all  hU  sul  jc’cts  at  Urge.  Kiny'a  ailrer, 
otherwlve  called  a post-Jtae,  is  a sum  of  money  paid 
to  the  king  in  the  Cf>urt  of  C<»mmon  Ple.ss,  for  a 
license  granted  lu  levy  » fineofUndii,  tenements,  or  j 
lii-mlitamcnts;  and  this  must  be  compounded  for  ] 
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at  the  late  of  ten  .>>hil!ings  lor  every  five  marks  uf 
htnd>;  that  is,  thfve  twentieth  paits  of  the  su;>- 
}M>M’d  annual  value.  Ainy-4ir-</rmj>,  on  officer 
w hose  duty  is  to  preside  over  the  chapters,  and  to 
direct  the  proceediugs  of  licralds. 

King  CKAD,  king'krub,  a.  An  Entomostracan,  or 
shelled  insect,  the  Limulus  polyphemus,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Horst'-shoe.  Kiny'a-cupa, 
the  flowers  of  the  plant  Hanuncubis  ImllKtsa.  'The 
name  is  also  given  to  those  of  A.  rrpttu  and  R. 
acria  by  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  the  names  butter- 
cups, butter-fiower-,  and  gold-cnps.  They  are  ‘ the 
cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue'  of  Shokespere.  A'lnt^- 
JUh  or  opaK,  the  fish  lainipris  euiUlus. 

Jishera, — aee  llalcyoUid*.  A'l  in  Archt- 

tecturo,  tbe  middle  {>o$t  of  an  asseinbbgo  of  tniMcd 
framing,  for  supporting  or  suspeoiiing  tbe  beam 
at  the  middle  and  lower  eud  of  the  struts.  Ainu's- 
yellow^  tbe  name  given  to  orptment,  or  the  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  when  used  as  a pigment. 
The  Rooia  af  King*,  the  name  of  two  bwks  of 
the  Old  Testament; — v.  a.  in  a Imlicruus  sense, 
to  supply  with  a lung ; 

England  is  so  idly  kfag’d.— 5fkiita 
to  mjike  royal ; to  raise  to  royalty. 

Ki.so-ckaft,  king'krafl,  a.  The  art  of  govemiugi 
usually  in  a bad  sense. 

Kingdom,  king'duin,  a.  Tbe  dominion  of  a king; 
tbe  territory  subject  to  a monarch ; the  inhabi- 
tants or  population  subject  to  a king.  In  Natural 
History,  a divuiion,  as  tbe  animal,  v^etable,  and 
mineral  a region ; a tract;  tbe  place 

where  anything  prevails  and  holds  sway.  In 
Scripture,  the  government  or  univenal  dominion 
of  God  ; the  power  of  supreme  administration  ; a 
princely  nation  or  state ; heaven ; state  of  glory 
in  heaven;'the  reign  of  tbe  Messiah  ; guvenunent; 
rule. 

Kino  DOM  ED,  king'dumd,  «.  Proud  of  kingly 
power* 

A'lnpdom’d  AchQles  in  commotion  rages 
Anu  batten  down  lmnKelf.->.!!^Aat'«. 

KiNGiiooD,  kingliood,  s.  State  of  being  a king. — 
Obsolete. 

]^e  people  for  to  guide  and  Icdc, 

wbicb  U the  ebarj^  of  his  ^ngJltde.—Q<M)er. 

Kiko-hunteb9,  king-hun'turs,  a.  A common  name 
given  to  birds  of  tho  genus  Halcyon. 

Kinglkss,  king'Ies,  a.  Without  a king. 

Kinoliicb,  kinglike,  a.  Royal;  soverei:n. 

Kinolikess,  king'le-nes,  «.  A state  of  being  and 
acting  snitablo  to  tbe  dignity  of  a king. 

Kinolt,  king^le,  a.  Belonging  to  a king  ; suitable 
to  a king;  monarchical;  n^le;  august;  splendid; 
becoming  a king; — ad.  with  an  air  of  ruyal^; 
witli  a superior  dignity* 

Kiko's-bsolisii,  kingz'eng-lish,  a.  A colloquial 
phrase  for  correct  language, 

Kino*8-kvil. — See  Scrofula. 

KiNOSiiii*,  kingship,  s.  Royalty;  the  af.ite,  office, 
or  dignity  of  a king. 

Kingston,  kingz'tuo,  a.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Ange1-fi>h,  Sipiatina  angelua. 

Kimc  Acid,  kiti'ik  as'»i<),  a.  A peculiar  vegetable 
acid,  sometimes  called  clncbonic  add,  discovered 
by  HolTmnn  in  cinchona  bark.  It  is  very  sour,  Imt 
when  pure  not  hitter.  It  reddens  litmus  paper. 
According  to  the  formula  of  anhydrous 

kinic  acid  is  Hu,  C90,  O73.  The  compounds  of 
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KINK— KIRWANITE, 


KISS— KIWL 


kiiiic  Kcid  are  kiiiaten  of  qaioa  and  cinchuiUf  Hido, 
poUal),  Boda«  barvtcH,  &c. 

Kink,  Aapunlam-oustwlstopoa  arope,&c. 

In  Scotland,  the  word  is  used  to  express  a paroxysm 
in  houpinK-cou^U ; — v.  a.  to  wind  into  a kink ; to 
twist  sponianeousljr;  to  labour  for  brvsth,  as  in 

I tbe  booping-CDU^ 

I I Kinkajod,  kin{;'ka-joo, «.  One  of  the  names  of  the 

|‘  Potto.  A sinpilar,  and  apparently  an  anomalous, 
j Sooth  American  quadruped  Tbe  Cerculeptee  caa- 

dieolrulaa  of  illitter. 

I Kinkuaubt,  kingkiiawat,  $.  The  ebin-oongh,  or 

I I booping-coogh. — Obsolete. 

I Kuio,  ki'no,  a.  In  tbe  Materia  Mediea,  a red-brown 
I eoloored  mast,  with  twigs  intermixed  in  its  aub- 
stance.  It  ia  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a rusinoua 
' lualre,  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  having  a 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  astringent  and  styptic.  It  ia 
obtained  from  the  African  legominona  plant  Ptero- 
I carpus  erinaceoa. 

I Kikobtkhnuiv,  ki-no-ster'non,  s.  A geona  of  Marsh 
j Tortoises : Family,  Emydu. 

' Kikoylb,  kc'noyl,  s.  A soblimate  obtained  in 
I golden  yellow  needles  when  a kinata  ia  distillt*d. 

I It  ia  easily  obtained  by  beating  klnie  acid  with 
peroxide  of  mangancae  and  aulpbrnic  add,  and 
other  prodocis. 

KlNsrout,  kinx'foke,  s.  Relationa;  kindred;  per- 
aona  of  tbe  same  family. 

Kinsmak,  kins  man,  s.  A man  of  the  same  race 
or  family;  one  related  by  blood. 

Kihswomam,  kint'wum-un,  «.  A female  rela- 
} tion. 

I KlNTXis,  kin-iks'ra,  s.  A gennsof  Land  Toitoi»‘S 

resembling  Pyxis,  but  haTiog  the  posterior  of  tlie 
carapace  movable. 

Kiobk,  ke'oolc,  s.  A Turkiah  aununer-boose,  or 
I open  pavlKon  supported  by  pillara. 

Kippeb,  kip'per,  s.  (Sooteb.)  A term  applied  to 
aalmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  aalmon  are  so  considered,  aa  in  the  time  of 
spawning ; salmon  salted  and  peppered,  and  bong 
and  dried.  Kijiper-nut  or  /%-nvA  names  given 
in  MHne  places  to  the  oobmoo  earth  nut  Corropo- 
dium  flexuiwtinn. 

KiPaKiN,  kip^kin,  s.  The  skin  of  a yonng  oow 
* not  snrpasaini;  two  years,  or  leather  prepared  Iroin 
'i  that  skill;  called  also  Kipleathcr. 

|l  Kieoakelia,  ker-ga-ne'le-a,  s.  (kirganeli^  its 
;i  klalabar  name.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
il  the  Matiritiua:  Order,  Euphorbiacem. 

Kirk,  kirk,  a.  (ilrercAs,  Germ.)  The  SootU&h  word 
j!  fur  church.  The  Kirk  of  Smtlaud,  or  Church  of 

' Scotland,  is  so  called  1^  way  of  pre*eininence. 

j Kirk-$€t$i(m,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  oonrt  in  the 
I Kirk  of  Scotland,  composed  of  tbe  minuter  and 

j lay  elders.  It  lakes  into  cognisance  cases  of  scan- 

dal, tlie  poor’s  funds,  and  all  matters  of  dud- 
! pUn«. 

KirkmaK,  kirk’man,#.  One  of  tbe  Church  of  Scut- 
Und. 

j Kjh&schwabbes,  kirkslj-was’snr,  s.  (German.) 

I Cherry-water ; liqnor  obtained  by  fennenution  of 
j tbe  si^l  blaok  cherry. 

Kibtle,  kir'tl, Sk  (cyrfe/,  Sax.)  An  npper  garment; 

I a gown;  a petticoat;  a short  jacket;  a mantle; 
a quantity  of  flax,  abont  a bnndred  ]>ounda. 

Emtlbd,  kiritld,  a.  Wearng  a kirtl**.. 

Tbr  flowery  •Urged  Naiades.— JtfUren. 

Kibwamitk,  kir'aan-ite,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Kir- 


wan.)  A mineral  of  a dark  olive-grem  odonr 
with  a fibrous  texture,  the  fibres  diven;iug  from  a 
centre  and  forming  brashes;  opaque.  Its  con- 
stitoents.  according  to  Dr.  B.  T.  Tbomson,  are- 
silica,  40.5;  protoxideof  iron,  23.91;  lime,  19.78; 
alumina,  11.41;  water,  4.35 : «p.  gr.  2.94.  H = 2. 
Found  in  cavities  of  basalt  ou  tbe  Dortb-esst  coast 
of  Ireland. 

Ki88,  kia,  r. a.  (eyaMW, Sax.)  Toaalutewith  (beltps;  j 
to  treat  with  fuiidiiess ; to  carcM;  totouchge  tr;  ' 
—a  a salute  given  with  tbe  lips;  a common  tukua 
of  nffectinii ; a small  piece  of  confect-ouery.  | 

KiasBu,  ki^t'sur,  s.  One  that  kis>es. 

KiasiMO-ooMFiT,  kis'sing-kum'fit,  s.  Perfumed 
sugar-plums  to  make  the  breath  sweet. 
Ki881ko-crust,  ki»'»ing-krust,  t.  Crust  formed 
where  one  loaf  in  tbe  oven  touches  another. 

Kit,  kit,  s.  (Dutch.)  A largo  bottle;  a kind  of  . 
fiah-tuh;  a milk-pnil.  In  Music,  tbe  name  of  a 
small  violin,  of  such  form  and  dimension  aa  to  be 
csfiableof  being  carried  in  a case  or  sheath  in  the 
pocket.  JCii‘Cal  Cfu6,  in  as*ocUtion  of  about 
thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
merit,  fanned  in  1703,  for  tbe  purpose  of  uniting 
their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession 
of  the  bonse  of  Hanover.  Thv  name  was  derived 
from  Christopher  Kat,  a pastry-cook,  near  tbe 
tavern  where  they  met  in  King-street,  Westminster, 
who  supplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob  Tous'^n  i 
was  tbdr  bookseller,  and  Sir  G«>dfrey  Kiieller 
painted  their  portraits.  The  size  of  c.aiiras  is  stik 
distinguihhed  by  the  name  of  A'i/-car. 

Kitaibeua,  kit-ay-be’le-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  I 
Robert  Kitaibel,  Hungary.)  A genus  of  herbs 
with  wliite  flowers : Order,  Malvacw.  i 

Kitchen,  kilsb'in,  s.  (eyeme,  Snx.)  The  apart-  I 

meiit  in  a bouse  iu  which  the  pruvidons  are  | 

cooked ; a ntensil  for  roasting  meat.  In  a ship,  , 
the  galley  or  oal>ooae.  A'lVc/ien-yun/en,  a ganlen 
appropriated  for  the  raising  of  vcgetablos  for  the 
table.  AV/c/(en-«noi<£,  a female  servant  wh'-se 
business  is  Pi  do  the  work  of  the  kitchen.  A't(-  | 

c4en-j/u/f^  fat  collected  from  ]K>ts  and  dripping-  . 
pnna.  A'<VrAe»-ireric/r.  the  wmnau  wlio  cleans  tlie  ' 
kitchen  and  uteudU  of  cookery.  AifeAen-icorJt,  | 
work  done  in  the  kitchen,  such  as  cookery,  wash- 
ing, die. 

Kite,  kite,  s.  The  glede,  or  Milvus  vulcaria,  a 
bird  of  the  Falcon  tribe;  a local  name  in  some 
places  for  the  fish  called  tbe  brill,  the  Kliiiinhtia  | 
vulgaris  of  Iclitliyoli^bts ; a light  frame  of  wood  ’ | 
Covered  with  pap-r,  constructed  for  flying  in  the 
air  for  tbeamusemcDt  of  boys;  a name  of  reproach 
denoting  rapacity.  ;• 

Detested  kiU  ! Uioa  lieet.— 5Aoha  ' I 

In  the  north  ot  England,  tbe  belly.  | 

Kith,  ki<4,  s.  (cyf4hW,  Sax.)  Acquaintance. — i 

Obsolete.  I 

KiTLixo,  kipliug,  s.  ;A  kitten;  tbe  young  of  % i 

boast.  I 

RiiTEK,  kit'tcn,  i.  {hntjt,  Dut.)  A young  crit,  or 
tbe  young  of  the  cat;— e.  fi.  to  bring  forth  y«>uug,  . 
as  a cat.  1 

KittiwakB,  kit'te-wake,  a.  The  common  name 
of  a sea  fowl  of  (be  Gull  kind,  I^rua  tridactNti^  ] 
Kittle,  kk'll,  v.  a.  {cUelun^  Sax.)  To  ttukle.—  i 
Local. 

Kiwi,  ki'we,  s.  The  native  name  of  the  Australian  1 
bird  Apteryx  Australis,  of  the  Strotliianidie,  er  [ 
Ostrivh  (auiily.  I 
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Kivrr,  kiVar»  p.  a.  To  cow. — Seldom  used.  Knarrv,  nir're,  a.  Knotty. 

Ki)CKI.15ACI1ES,  kil  el>bA>>be(i,  9.  A people  pf  Knuttr  IriMinYbnrrein  treve  uM, 

Aniatlc  KiL«ela,  in  the  ^rernmcntof  Orenber)*.  . Oi’itu^>l>es  shai-|>c,  and  bitloua  to  behoId^Oftaiieer. 
Ki.ArBoTiiiA.  kiap-ro'Me-a, «.  (in  honour  of  JI.  H.  ' Knautia,  nair'slie-B,  $.  (in  honour  of  C.  Koaut 
KInprotb  of  Berlin.)  A jp-nus  of  plantt,  conswt- i of  Hall**.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants : Order, 
ins  of  twining  sbru^:  Order,  Los^iceae.  j Dipsace:c. 


Ri.KixiioviA,  klin-ho'To-a,  s.  (in  bunonr  of  M. 
Kleinhotf,  formerly  director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens in  Batavia*)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  Molucca  Islands : Order,  Byttneriacec. 

Klick,  klik,  p.  n.  To  make  a small  sharp  sonnd, 
by  striking  two  tbinga  together; — s.  a stroke  or 
I^w.— Vulgar  as  a substantive. 

Klimia,  kle'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  R,  Klein,  a 
German  botanist)  A genua  of  Compoate  plants : 
Suborder,  Tubuliflorc. 

KLirsPEnfGEB,  klip'.Apring-nr,  a.  A name  given 
by  the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  quadruped  Antelope  oreolragna. 

KtoPKMAXiA,  Uo-pe-ma'ne>a,  s.  theft,  and 
purma,  madueea,  Gr.)  An  ilTesi^tihle  propensity  { 
to  steal  by  persons  of  otherwise  irreproachable 
character,  and  only  to  be  explained  on  phrenolo-  I 
gkal  principles.  i 

Kluoia,  klu^e-a,  $,  (in  honour  of  Dr.  F.  R.  King.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gcsneraceot. 

Kkab,  nab,  p.  a.  (Jem^pen^  Dut)  To  Uts;  to 
gnaw ; to  nibble. 

Knaublb,  nab  bl,  p.  «.  To  bite  or  nibble. — Obso- 
ieto. 

Honaa  wtU  hiotUe  at  walls,  and  rats  gnaw  Iron.— 
^rowa. 

Kxacx,  oak,  9.  A little  machine ; a pretty  con- 
trivance; a toy;  a readiness;  babitusl  facility  of 
performance;  dexterity;  adroitness ; s nice  trick ; 
— p.  n.  (tnaclen^  Genn.)  to  crack;  to  make  a 
sharp  abrupt  noise. — Seldom  used  as  s verb. 

Kkackkb,  nak'ur,  «.  A maker  of  knacks,  toys, 
or  small  work ; s ropemaker ; a coUarmaker.^ 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  eenses* 

Knack  ISH,  nak'ibh,  IT.  Trickxsh;  knavishly  artful. 

Knackjsbkbss,  nA’ibh-ncs,  A Artifice ; trickery. 

Kkackt,  nak'e, o.  Handy;  having s knack ; cun- 
ning; crafty. — Local. 

Knao,  nag,  t.  ( Danish.)  A knot  in  wood,  or  s pro- 
tuberant knot;  a wait ; a peg  for  banging  things 
on ; the  shout  of  a <ieer*s  bom. 

Knaoov,  nsg'ge,  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  rough 
with  knots,  hence  rough  in  temper. 

Knap,  nap,  a.  (enotp.  Sax.)  A protuberance;  a 
swelling (seldom  UMtl.) 

Ilarh  t on  htap  of  yorider  hill. 

Borne  sweet  iliepberd  luiiee  bla  quUl^Atnm.  | 
Knap-tetedy  the  common  name  of  the  plant  Cen- 
tauria  nigra. — p.  a.  (/tnappaty  Dut.)  to  bite : to 


Knave,  nave,  s.  (tnabe,  Germ.)  A false,  deceitful 
fellow ; a dishonest  man  or  boy ; a card  with  a 
solilirr  painted  on  it;  a boy;  a man-child; (ob- 

solete ill  the  last  two  senses ;) 

Bcbe  bare  a iwoee  olUld,— IPidbfiFi;. 
s servant— Obsolete. 

Fur  lord  Snd  hiaee  Is  at1  one  wey. 

Whan  they  be  bore  and  when  ihey  dej.—Oowee. 

Knavkht,  na^Tur-e,  s.  Dishonesty;  deception  In 
traffic;  trick;  petty  vtllany;  friiud;  mischievous 
tricks  or  pracrices. 

KNAViari,  na'vish,  a.  Dishonest;  frauduleut; 
W0g-/iah;  mischievous. 

Kkaviskly,  na'vish-le,  ndL  Di.«bonestly ; fiimadn- 
lently;  waggishly;  miscbievouMly. 

KNAVisitNEsa,  Da'vish-ne9,  s.  The  quality  or  hatdt 
of  knavery;  dishonesty. 

Kxawkll.— See  ScleranthuA 

Knkad,  need,  p.  a.  (cmn/im,  Sax.)  To  work  and 
press  ingredients  into  a mass,  usually  with  the 
liaiids;  to  work  into  a well-mixed  mass  the  outs- 
rials  of  bread,  cake,  or  paste. 

Kneadbr,  nonl'ur,  s.  A baker. 

Knkadino-troicii,  ncedlng-trof,  9.  A trough 
or  tray  in  which  dough  is  worked  and  mixed. 

Knkbelitb,  neliol-iie,  9.  (in  honour  of  Major  Von 
Knelwi. ) A uiinernl  of  a grey  oulour,  spotted  with 
dirty  white,  red,  brown,  and  gn*en;  inaasive;  ex- 
ternal surface  uneven  and  full  of  holes;  lustre  glis- 
tening; opaque;  hard;  brittle.  Constituents — 
silica,  32.50 ; protoxide  of  iron,  32.00 ; pro- 
toxide of  manganeiw,  35.00. 

Knkr,  ne,  s.  (htie^  Dut.  and  Germ.  JtntB,  Dan  ) In 
A natomy,  articulation  of  the  thigh  and  leg  bores. 

A’nee-prm,  a small  flat  heart’ shaped  bone  Kitunted 
at  the  forepart  of  tbe  knee-joint;  it  is  attached 
by  a strung  ligament  to  the  ujiper  end  of  the  tibia. 
Also,  a part  of  tbe  back  of  a hniid-railing  of  a con- 
vex form,  being  the  reverse  of  a ramp,  w hu  h also 
fonus  the  back  of  a hand-rail,  but  is  concave ; any 
piece  of  Umber  of  a bent  or  angular  form.  In 
Architecture,  a piece  of  timber  brnt  artificially 
or  naturally,  and  on  which  another  piece  is  received 
to  relieve  a weight  or  strain.  Anee-Joifif,  a joint 
in  a plant  which  is  bent  like  the  knee  at  nearly  a 
right  angle;— p.  a.  to  supplicate  by  kneeling.— 
Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Full  down  and  twee 
Tl>e  way  into  his  mercy.— 5Aals. 


bite  OS';  to  bre.lt  iboit ; to  etrik.  with  a abarp  j Kkee-ckookixo,  nelirook-inp,  o.  Obw^iiiona. 


noise; — p.  «,  to  make  a abort,  sharp  sound. 

Knapfrrts,  nap'perts,  a A name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  tbe  Ueutb-pea,  Onibns  tuberosuA 
KNAPriA,  nap'pe-a,  s.  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Graminaoes. 

Knappisii. — See  Snappish. 

Knapple,  nap'pl,  p.  n.  To  break  off  inth  aa 
abrupt,  sharp  noise. 

Knappy,  nap'pe,  o.  FuH  of  knsps  or  hillockA 
Knapsack,  nsp'sak,  9.  (hmpfMoek,  Germ.)  A , 
soldier’s  bag,  carried  on  bis  iLick,  and  containing  [ IlcceiTe  from  _ 

necesAirioe  of  food  and  clothing.  | fMrHbideyet  onpaid,  |froatnition  vile  — IfSton. 

Rnaii,  ndr,  a (imor,  Genn.)  A knot  h wood.  j Knell,  neJ,  s.  (cnyil  Sax.)  The  sound  of  a bell 
Knarlbo,  ndrld,o.  Koott^;  gnarled. — Obsolete.  I rung  at  a funeml ; atoHisg. 
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Many  a duteous  and  htee-trooli/iff  knave— 

Kneed,  neeM,  a.  Raving  kneeA  In  Botany,  knee- 
juintid  ; bent  like  the  kneu-juiiit 
Knkb-dklp,  ne'deep,  a.  Rising  to  the  knees;  sunk 
to  the  knreA 

Kneel,  neel,  p. ».  {knklen,  Dut)  To  bend  the 
knee;  to  fall  on  the  knecA 
I Kneelkb,  neorur,  s.  One  who  kneetA 
I Kneltiiidutb,  nee'trib-ute,  a Tribute  paid  by 
kneeling;  worship  or  olwisance  by  geuuflvction. 
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Kski.T.  PfiH  «n«l  pnst  jmrt  of  the  Tcrb  To  kne^ 
K>’t\v.  PaM  uf  the  vprb  To  knotr, 

K^ickknack,  uik  iialc,  «.  A thH«  or  toy. 

Kmfr.  nife,  t.  plur.  Ksivkh,  (cui/^  S«*.  knir^ 
IHii.)  A cnUin^  tn»trunie»t  wiib  • eluirp  edge; 
A swonl  or  dagger. 

K>iaiiT,  nite^  a.  (c/uAi,  enfnh/^  Sax.  i-uecA/,  Germ.) 
lo  feudal  times  Hpf>ellittion  or  title  g'eeu  to  m 
I youth  after  beiug  admitted  to  the  pn^ilege  of 
I bcjiring  arms;  ao  honour  pcneriilly  cossfeiml  on 
I youth*  of  family  and  fortune,  fmm  which  has 
epruDg  the  hommr^ibtc  title  of  Awi/Af  in  moderc 
Ui«i:e:  a pupil  or  follower;  ach.-'nip  i>n. 

I was  a ffyld  in  I^oodon,  oniHuting  of  nineteen 

! knights,  which  King  Edgar  founded,  giving  them 
I a portion  of  void  groun^  tying  without  the  wulU 
of  the  city,  now  called  Portn»ken>wanl.  Knu/hta 
baeJielort  are  the  most  ani'icnt,  tb»ugh  tl>e  lowest 
, order  of  knighthood  among»t  ns;  fur  we  have  an 
I inslanre  of  King  Alfref)’*  conf^^rriug  this  order  on 
bis  son  Athrlstan.  JCniyhU  bunnrret  are  made 
only  in  the  time  of  war,  and  is  a high  honour; 
and  tbotigh  knighthood  is  commonly  given  for 
ion>«  ficrsonnl  merit,  which  thm-fore  dies  with  the 
i per.'vui,  ret  John  Cuiipland,  for  bis  valiant  service 
perf«*nned  against  the  Scots,  had  the  honour  of 
baHt*eix/  omferred  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
by  patent.  Kniijhia  oj the.  both  have  their  name 
I from  their  bathing  the  night  before  their  creation, 
t This  order  was  iiutituted  Ly  Hen.  IV.,  and  revived 
' by  Kin"  G«j.  I.  in  the  year  1725,  who  erected  the 
same  into  a regular  militsry  onler  for  over,  by  the 
name  und  title  of  “Hie  Onler  of  the  Bath,”  lo 
con>Ut  of  thirty-seven  knights,  besides  the  sove- 
reign. They  have  each  throe  honorary  esquiros ; 
and  tlioy  now  we.tr  a red  ribband  across  their 
shoulders,  have  a prelate  of  the  order,  who  is  Uic 
biNhop  of  ^nche^te^,  several  heralds,  and  other 
oOicera.  Knujku  of  the  ckamlfer  seem  to  be  such 
! knights  bnetn  lors  as  are  made  in  time  of  pence, 

'•  b<vau.Ne  UMi.alty  knighted  in  the  king's  chamber, 

\ ’ not  iti  the  fields  as  in  time  of  wur.  Kniyku'  court 
is  a oourt-bjruQ,  or  bunour-court,  held  twice  a 
ye.ir  under  lb«  bi.shop  of  Hereford,  at  lua  palace 
lliere,  wljt-ivin  thn^e  who  are  lords  of  manors,  and 
their  teua'its,  bolding  by  knight's  semos  of  the 
I honour  of  that  blsbo|>rir,  siv  suitors;  which  court 
is  mentioned  in  Uuiterfield'a  Sure,  fuL  244. 

' Knight's  fee^  is  so  imicli  inlieiitance  a*  is  suSicient 
yearly  to  mHiiiUiu  a kiii^ht  with  convenient  re- 
venue. Knights  of  the  ^nu'frr,  arc  an  order  of 

I kn  gilts  founded  by  Edward  HI.,  who,  after  he  had 
obtained  many  notable  victories,  tor  furnishing 
‘ this  bommruble  order,  made  choice  in  his  own 
realm,  and  sll  Euroja-,  of  twenty-five  of  the  most 
excellent  and  renowned  persmm  for  virtue  and 
I honour,  and  ord.iined  himsvti  and  his  succesMurs, 
kings  of  England,  to  be  the  ^ovt‘reign  thereof,  and 
the  rest  to  l>e  fellows  and  breti-reii;  be^towuig  this 
I dignity  on  them,  and  giving  them  a blue  garter, 

1 decked  with  gold,  |iearl,  aiid  pneious  stones,  and 
' a bm  kle  of  gold,  to  wear  daily  upon  the  left  1^ 

! only,  a kirtle,  crown,  cloak,  chaperon,  a collar, 
end  Ollier  iu<*gnific<*nt  apparel,  b«>tb  of  stuff  und 
fashion,  exquMie  and  heroicil,  to  wear  at  high 
I fc.i-sts,  AS  to  so  high  and  princely  an  onler  wa^ 
01*01.  Knights  hospitoUerSj  were  an  order  of 
I kniiihts  that  h.id  their  uame  from  an  hospital 
jt  erected  ot  dentsslem  for  the  u*i«  of  pilgrims  cuiu- 
j!  ing  to  the  Holy  Lund,  and  dedicated  to  Su  John 
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of  St.  John  of  Jcrusalrtn.  Knigh*s  of  St.  Jt*hh  <f  | 
Jerv*i\Um,  were  an  order  of  knightboul  tint 
pan  ainHit  the  Tp.ir  1 1 20.  They  had  their  d**no-  1 
ininalion  from  John,  tlie  chariuMe  pitri.irc!>  of  | 
Alexandria,  thun  Ji  vowed  to  St.  John  the  Baptl.^t,  { 
th<  ir  p:itn>D.  Tli«y  had  their  priinsry  abode  ia 
Jerusuh’in,  and  then  in  the  Ule  of  Hhodes,  ontil  j 
they  were  expelled  tltcnce  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  i 

1523;  since  which  time  their  chief  t-eol  w.os  in  I 

the  Is'c  ol  Malta.  Knight  marshal,  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  bou<>c,  having  juri'diciion  und  rugid- 
xance  of  Iran  grv.-slons  within  the  king’s  boM;$e,  I 
and  verge  of  it;  vs  al»Q  of  contracts  made  within  ' 
the  same  house,  whereto  one  of  the  house  U a { 
party.  Knight*  of  St.  Potricky  an  illuslrions 
order  of  knightho<Kl,  inKtitutod  by  his  Majesty  King  | 
Geo  HI.,  Keb.  5,  17S3,  toconshit  of  the  sovereign,  j 
grand-master,  the  lunl-Ijealeuant  of  Ireland  for  [ 
the  time  being,  a prince  of  the  blood  rural,  and  i 
thirteen  kfiighta.  Knight's  serricf,  a temiro  where-  ' i 
by  lands  were  h'd.l  of  tlie  king  ; whic  • drew  a*t'T  j 
it  homage  and  service  in  war.  escu.-ig^,  waftls)u|M,  i 
mmriuge,  Ac.,  taken  away  b/  statute.  Knii/hi*  ' 
of  (he  shirt,  are  two  kni  ;ht«  or  gentlemen  of  i 
worth,  chos»-n  on  tho  king’s  writ,  in  fUeho  cooii-  j 
tiitiL,  by  the  frwdiolders  of  every  county  that  can 
dU|»e«id  forty  shillings  a year,  in  re}»resent  them  i 
io  the  House  of  CiHiimons  : but  now  nt>iabiles  or- 
migeri  may  he  chosen.  Knights  temftlnn,  were 
a reli  ious  ardor  »f  kutglit*,  inailtuted  in  the  year 
1119,  and  so  called  because  they  dwelt  in  part  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  n«t  far  from  tlie 
aepuk'hro  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  entertained 
CbrUtian  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  in  their  ar- 
mour hd  iluin  through  the  Holy  Lmd  to  view 
the  anrred  tnonumeiita  of  Ciiriaiianity.  without 
danger  fmm  infidels.  Knights  of  the  thistle,  au 
hunniirablc  order  of  Scotch  knighrhcMHl.  the  knixhl*  I 
whervof  wear  a green  ribhem  o\-er  their  idiuulders, 
and  aro  ntlierwiao  honourably  di>li  )gui»l>eJ ! 
T.  a.  to  dub  or  cre.stc  a knight,  a ceremony  {wr- 
fonnad  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  |wrx)o  knivling 
a blow  with  a swoni,  and  says,  * Kisc,  Sir* 
KNtaiiT-KUKANT.  nite-er'rAut,  s.  A kirght  who  ' 
wandered  in  search  ui  adventurea,  sometiiiies  under 
vows,  for  a certain  penod.  i 

KNiOHT-bRK.\N rur,  uile-er'ran-tre,  s.  The  prac-  ! 
tice  uf  wandering  in  qne>t  o(  adventure*;  the  i 
mamier*  of  wandering  knighu.  I 

Kmuhthkads,  nitoTuvls, s.  In  a ship,  those  tim-  i 
U‘ra  on  each  side  of  the  ship  nearest  to  the  stem,  ^ 
Slid  continued  high  enough  to  secure  the  how-si>rit ; 
also,  two  airoiig  irainr*  of  tinil>cr  which  cuclo»o 
and  support  the  oiid*  of  the  winillats. 

KN(ullTit<M)i>,  nite'hiKxl,  s.  A military  order  or 
honour,  or  a mark  or  dep>ee  of  audeot  nobility,  or 
row..rd  vf  persotial  virtue  and  merit.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  knighthood— »u7i/my,  rtynL\r,  ho- 
nta^n-y,  and  sochtL  ArUltorg  knighthood,  is  that  , 
of  tho  aucient  knights,  wiio  acquired  it  by  high 
feats  uf  arms.  They  are  called  ndiiie*  in  audont  ' 
charters  and  titlca,  by  wh  cli  they  were  dLtin- 
piikhed  from  mere  bichehirs,  &c.  These  knighta 
were  girt  with  a sword,  and  bad  n pair  of  gilt  spurs;  I 
whence  they  were  called  e>quile*  ournri'  Knight- 
hood is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It  does  not  | 
come  i.  t • the  world  with  a man  like  oobility;  n<>r  | 
c.in  it  be  revokriL  Tlio  sous  of  kings,  tuid  kiuga  | 
thctnsvlves,  with  all  other  s^jveivigus,  hereiofoni 
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) had  kniglithooil  oonferreJ  on  them  as  a mark  of 

j honour.  They  were  «>ua1ly  knighted  at  their 

baptism  or  marriage,  at  their  coronation,  before  or 
after  a battle,  Regular  knighthood^  is  applied 
to  all  military  orders  which  profess  to  wear  some 
particular  habit,  to  bear  arms  against  the  infidt^Ls 
; to  succour  and  assist  pilgrims  in  their  passage  to 

M the  Holy  Land,  and  to  serre  in  hospitals  where 

I they  should  be  receireil ; such  were  the  knights 
i{  templars,  and  such  still  are  the  knights  of  Malta, 

I dec.  flonorary  hughthoody  is  that  which  priacea 
confer  on  other  princea,  and  even  on  their  own 
great  ministers  and  favourites;  such  are  knights 
I of  the  Ciarter,  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia, 

I Thistle,  dx.  Social  knighthoody  is  that  which  is 
Dot  filed  nor  confirmed  by  any  formal  institution, 
nor  regulated  by  any  lasting  statutes ; of  which 
( kind  there  have  many  orders  been  erected  on  oc* 
caidoo  of  factions,  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  mas* 
qnerades,  and  the  like.  The  abbot  Bemanio  Jus* 

. tiniani,  at  the  beginning  of  bis  History  of  Knight* 
bood,  gives  os  a complete  catalo^iue  of  the  several 
orders : according  to  this  coinputatiun,  they  are  in 
number  ninety-two. 

j 'Kniohtless,  nitc'Ies,  a.  Unbecoming  a knight, 
j —Obsolete.  ' 

I Kmiohtlike,  nltelike,  a.  Resembling  a knight. 

[ Kkioiitlixesb,  nite'le*ncs,  s.  Duties  of  a kui^^ht ; 

I conduct  licconiing  a knight, 
j KxtoiiTLY,  nitcHe,  a.  Pertaining  to  a knight;  be- 
coming a knight  ;—ud.  in  a manner  becoming  a 
I knight. 

Knit,  nit,  r.  a.  (enyfoa,  .Six.  hngftty  Swed.)  Putt 
\ ami  post  part  Knit,  or  Knitted.  To  unite  as 

• threads  by  neotlles;  to  connect  in  a kind  of  net* 
work;  to  unite  closely;  to  join  or  cause  to  grow 

* together;  to  tie;  to  fasten;  to  draw  together ; to 

‘ coiitnct ;— r.  fi.  to  unite  or  interweave  by  needles; 

to  unite  closely;  to  grow  together; — a.  texture; 

I * union  by  knitting. — ^Idom^  usi'd  as  asuiist-mti\’a. 

KxtTCn,  nitsb,  a.  A foggot  or  burden  of  wi»od* 

\ KxnTanLE,  nit'ta-bl,  o.  That  may  be  kniL 
I Knittkr,  nit'tur,  s.  One  that  kuit<. 

Kkittino,  Diluting,  a.  Junction.  Ko-tiiiig-needUy 
a long  needle  usually  made  ot  wire,  ased  for  kuit* 
i ting  threads  into  stockings,  g.trtera,  &c. 

• KNtm.K,  nit'tl,  a.  A string  tliat  gathers  < r draws 

together  a purse;  a small  liue  used  in  ^hipa  to 
aling  liammiH;ks. 

' KxoB,  nob,  a.  (c«fry»,  Sax.  knnpf,  Germ.)  A bard 
protuberance;  a hard  swelling  or  rising;  a bunch. 

1 Kiuih,  kaoty  kivfpit<e,  or  kmtttc-.  In  Architecture,  a 

I bovs  a buuch  of  leaves  nr  fiowers,  or  similar  oi  nn- 

ments.  The  tenn  is  likewbie  used  in  reference  to 
the  foliage  on  the  aipitais  ol  pillars.  lu  Cbm-ho* 
Ingy,  any  part  of  a shell  ri$aog  bluntly  above  the 
rest ; — v.  ru  to  bunch  out ; to  grow  into  knnits. 

! Kx‘  tnnGD,  nobd,  a.  Containing  knobs;  toll  ol 
I knobb 

I nob'be-nes,  a.  Tlic  qnality  of  having 

I knobs,  or  of  being  full  ot  prutultoranccs. 

I KxonuY,  nob 'be,  a.  Full  of  knobs  or  hard  protu* 
j bernnees;  hard. 

J Knock,  nok,  e.  n.  {enucion.  Sax.  knackoy  Swed.) 
To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick  or  heavy; 

* to  drive  or  be  driven  ag.ninst;  to 'strike  ag-tinat; 

j to  clash : to  knock  uaJct,  to  yield ; to  submit;  to 

I acknowledge  to  be  eompiered  ; — e.  a.  to  strike ; to 

I drive  against;  to  strike  a door  for  admittance; 

to  np  ; to  htock  downy  to  strike  down ; to  fell ; 


to  prostrate  by  a blow  or  blows;  to  knock  tip,  to  i 
amuse  by  knocking,  in  a fxkpalar  uae;  to  beat  , 
out ; to  fatigue  till  unable  to  do  mnro;  to  knock 
off,  to  force  ofi*  by  beating;  to  knock  on  tkt  head,  I 
to  kill  by  a blow  or  by  blows; — a.  a blow;  a sod* 
den  stroke;  a stroke  ou  a door,  intended  as  a re*  { 
quest  for  admittance;  a rap.  ! 

Knikker,  nok'ur,  t.  One  that  knocks ; an  instru*  , 1 
ment  fastened  to  a door,  by  which  tu  rap  for  ad- 
mittance. 1 

Knocking,  nok 'ing,  a.  A beating ; a rap.  I 

Knoll,  oole,  r.  a.  {cnyllan.  Sax.)  To  ring  a bell,  . 
usually  for  a funeral; — r.  n.  to  sound,  as  a bell;  | 
— s.  {cnoU,  Sax.)  a Uttlo  round  hill;  the  top  or  I 
crown  of  a hill.  j 

Knoller,  nole'lur,  a.  One  who  IoIIh  a belt 
Knop,  nop,  s.  (a  difierent  »-iM'iUug  of  knap  or  FnM.)  ^ 
Aknob;  atuftedtop;  a bud  ; abuiicli;  abutton. 
KnoI’FED,  Dopt,  (7.  Having  knops  or  knube ; fas* 
tened  as  with  buttons. 

Knoppkkn,  Dop'|>orn,  t,  (German.)  A species  of 
gall  nut  or  excrescence,  formed  liy  the  puncture 
of  au  insect  upon  several  kinds  of  oak.  They  sre 
fiat,  bard,  and  prickly,  and  are  used  in  Germany 
in  dyeing. 

Knor. — See  KnoL 

Knouria,  nor're-a,  a.  A name  given  by  Sternberg 
to  certain  stems,  or  fragments  of  stems,  found  in 
the  Coal  formation,  which  have  the  ap|>earanc8  of 
brandies  of  yew.  j 

Knot,  not,  a.  (Dutch,  cnotte,  Sax.)  The  complica- 
tion of  threads  made  by  knitting ; a tie;  onion  of  I 
cords  by  interweaving;  any  figure,  the  lioes  of 
which  foequenlly  intersect  each  otl»er;  a bond  of 
ass»uistiun  or  union;  the  part  of  a tree  wt>ere  a ' 
branch  shoots;  the  protuberant  joint  of  a plant ; j 
a cluMcr;  a collection;  a group;  difiicuUy ; in-  I 
tricacy;  something  not  easily  solved;  an  epaulet.  | 
Among  seamen,  a division  uf  the  big-line,  which  I 
answers  tu  half  a minute  as  a mile  does  tu  nn  : 
hour,  or  it  is  the  bundred-and-twentlvth  part  of  a ; 
ndlt*.  In  Ornithology,  the  Tringa  canuta.  Knot, 
or  knout  bci'rics,  one  uf  the  names  of  the  fruit  of  ^ 
the  plant  Kubua  chamminorus; — o.  a.  to  compli- 
cate in  knots;  to  eijtan;::le;  to  perplex;  to  unite  ' 
closely  : — e.  n.  to  form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  | 
vegetation;  to  knit  knots  for  fringes.  I 

Knot-grass. — See  lUecebrum. 

Knotllss,  nol'Ies,  a,  Fi-oe  fit>m  knots;  witbont  | 
knots.  ' 

KNorritD,  not'ted,  a.  Full  of  knots;  having  knots; 

having  intersecting  figures. 

Knuttiness,  not'te-nes  r.  Fulness  of  knots;  the 
quality  of  haviug  many  knots  or  swellings;  intri- 
cacy; difficulty  of  solution.  ! 

Knotting,  not  tiug,  s.  The  preliminary  process  in  1 
painting  to  prevent  knots  from  uppearing,  by  co-  i 
veriug  them  with  a coat  of  red-lend,  then  white-  ♦ 
lead  and  oil,  and  lastly  a coat  of  site ; silver-leaf 
lit  sometimes  also  used.  i 

Knotty,  not'te,  a.  Full  of  knots;  haring  many 
knots;  difficult;  perjdexed;  inlrictte.  I 

Knout,  nowt,  s.  Au  instrument  used  in  Rtisria,  in 
tlie  infliction  of  pni.i9hment  upon  crimiinds.  It  ^ 
consists  of  a handle  aliont  two  feet  long,  to  which 
b fastened  a lUt  leather  tlumg  equally  long,  at  I 
the  end  of  which  b a large  copper  or  brass  ring, 
to  which  b attsclied  a stripe  of  hide  two  inches 
brond  at  tlie  ring,  and  tennluating  at  the  dbtance 
of  two  foot  in  a point*  ' 
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. KnoWf  DO«  «.  0.  (oMimfi,  Sax.)  Pa$ty  Knew; 

past  part  Known.  To  perceivo  with  certaiot/; 

I to  have  a clear  perception  of  tnith,  fact,  or  aoj> 
thing  that  actual!/  exlaU;  to  be  informed  of;  to 
• | be  taught;  todiatinguUh  ; toreoogniae;  to  be  no 

I atranger  to ; to  be  f ttniliar  with.  In  a Scriptural 
I . aenae,  to  hare  aexnal  commerce  with ; to  approve ; 

to  commit ; to  have ; 

n«  hath  made  him  to  be  aln  for  ui,  who  bww  no  dn. 

I I Cor.  V.  31. 

to  have  full  aasuranee  of;  to  hare  aatlsfactory 
evidence  of  anjthing,  though  abort  of  certainty; 
i — e. «.  to  have  clear  and  certain  perception ; not 
to  be  doubtful ; to  be  infonned ; to  take  oogni- 
canoe  of ; to  examine. 

Kkowadlb,  no'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  known ; that 
I may  bo  diecorered,  understood,  or  aai'ertained. 

I Khowck,  no  nr,  «.  One  who  knowe. 

Knowiko,  no1ng,  a.  Skilful;  well  informed ; well 
inatructod;  conscious;  intelligent; — t.  knowledge. 

Kkowinqly,  no'ing-le,  ad.  With  knowledge. 

KitowLKr>OK,  ooTej,  a.  Certain  perce;>tkm  of  that 
which  exists,  or  of  truth  and  fact ; the  perception 
of  tJ>e  connection  aod  agreement,  or  disagreement 
and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas ; learning;  illumina- 
tion of  mind;  skill  in  anything;  acquaintance 
I with  any  fact  or  person ; oogniiaitoe;  notice;  in- 
foniution ; power  of  knowing ; texud  inteirourse 
I —(seldom  used  but  with  the  prefix  eanuil;}— 

p.  m.  to  acknowledge ; to  avow.— One  of  our  oldest 
I verlMi,  bat  now  obsolete. 

I AVw<«eAs  ye  ach  to  othlre  youre  •Innea.^inefl/'r, 

Jbsws,  V. 

Kno  WLToniA,  nowl-to'oe*a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Knowl- 
ton.  formerly  curator  of  the  lintanic  Garden  at 
Eltham.)  A genus  of  evergreen  perennial  plants: 
Order,  Ranunculaccss. 

Kxoxia,  nok'se-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Robert  Knox, 

^ Ceylon.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of  Ceylon : 

' Order,  Cincbonacem. 

^ KittTB,  nub,  ) p.a.  To  bent;  to  strike  with 

KKrBBLR,  nub'bl,)  tbe  knuckle.— Obaolcte. 

Kndcklb,  nuk'kl,  a.  (cmic4  ^ax.  knockel^  Germ.) 
Tbe  joint  of  a finger,  particularly  when  protuber- 
' ant  by  the  cloaiug  of  the  finzera;  the  knee-joint 
of  a calf ; the  artienUtion  or  joint  of  a plant  ;— 
(seldom  used  io  tbe  last  sense.)  In  House  Car- 
pentry, a joint  of  a cylindrical  form,  with  a pin  as 
an  axis,  by  which  the  straps  of  a binge  are  fas- 
tened together ; — v.  n.  to  yi^ ; to  submit  in  con- 
test to  an  antagonist 

KxucRtKD,  nuk/kld,  a.  Jeunted. 

KNUrr,  nuf,  t.  A lout;  a clown. — Obsolete. 

‘ The  country  Hub,  IMck,  and  Hick, 

With  clulw  and  clouted  thoua, 

Shall  fill  up  Diuaendale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soon.— Aqwsril 

Kivrit  oor«  ) <•  (inorren.  Germ.)  A knot;  a 
' Knuklb,  nurlfi  hard  snbstanoe. 
i Knurlkd,  nurld,) 

I Kbdkly,  nnr'le,  ^ a.  Full  of  knots ; hard.  i 

! Kkubhy,  nur'te, ) 

\ Now  am  I like  the  Jmvrrp- balked  oks.— /Truyton. 
i Koala,  ko-a'la,  s.  An  extmorlln.iiT  mar.upial 
Rodent  a native  of  Australia;  the  Phaaoolarctos 
I dnereos  of  fildnville. 

Kob,  kob,  s.  A spedea  of  antelope.  Antdope 
I the  petite  vache  brun  of  the  Frendi  seulers  on 
I the  western  coast  of  Africa, 

i Koba,  ku1)a,  a.  A species  of  antelope.  Tbe  Antdopp 


£o’mi,  the  grande  vache  bran,  or  huge  brown  c<^w 
of  tbe  French  mid''nts  at  SeuegaL  It  is  equal  iu  | 
•ise  to  the  E'lropean  stag.  ' 

KonoLD,  kob'uld,  a.  A German  word,  probably  the  ' 
origin  of  our  word  ffobfitty  with  which  it  u iicariy 
■ynonymoua.  Almost  every  peasant's  house  has, 
in  German  superstition,  its  attendant  JMold,  I 

which  presides  over  sll  tbe  domestic  operations, 
many  of  which  they  perform. 

Kociilx,  kok'e-a,  s.  (in  bononr  of  one  Koch,  a Ger-  ' 
man  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Che-  1 1 
nopodiacees.  j i 

K<£laria.  ke-la're  a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Professor  M.  I 
Kohler  of  Hayence.)  A preity  genus  of  grasses,  : 
with  elegant  silky  heads;  Order,  Graminacec.  1 1 

Kobi.p.ria,  ko-e-le'r«.a,  «.  A genua  of  plants:  i[ 
Order,  Gramlnaceas.  ' j 

K<B!«lotA,  ke-riij'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Emmanuel 
Ktriiig,  Prufensor  of  B«'tany  at  Ba»le.)  A genus  | } 
of  annual  plants:  Order,  Pdyzonacem.  l' 

Koha17TIA,  ko'bsw'khe-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Francis  I 
KobauL)  A geuus  of  erect  berba:  Order,  Cin- 
chonaoew. 

Kokob,  koltob,  s.  The  name  of  a venomoas  aer> 
pent,  a native  of  America.  1 1 

Kola,  1 kola,  s.  TIm  African  name  of  tbe  seeds 
Cola,  f of  the  pbnt  Sterculia  acmninnta. 

Kolbba,  kot'be-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Peter  Kolbe,  or 
Kolben,  a German  traveller.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Caov- 
bitaceB. 

Koli.yritb,  kone-rite,  a A variety  of  pure  white 
day.  I 

Kolimda,  kol-po'da,  > s.  (JMpoJet^  sinooua,  Gr.) 
Kolpoi>B8,  kol-po'dea,)  A genus  of  polygastrio  | 
IntuBona,  of  a flat  and  ainuous  form.  | 

Kolrcuteri  a,  kol-roo-te're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J. 
Gottlieb  Koirmter.)  A genus  of  plaota,  natives 
ofChioa:  Order,  ^pindaoee. 

Koubratks,  komVnayts,  «.  A genus  of  aalu, 
consisting  of  komenic  add  and  a base. 

Korebio  Acid,  kcHroe'nik  as'sid,  r.  A bibasic  i 
add,  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  meconio  ' 
add.  TIm  furranla  of  tbe  crysUlised  add  is  Cij, 

Hj.  08  -h  2H0. 

Kohioa,  ko-nig'a,  «.  (In  honour  of  Charles  Konig, 
F.R.S.  of  the  Britiidi  Museum.)  A genus  of  Cni- 
eiferoos  plants:  Suborder,  Pleurorhites. 

Konioa,  kon'e-ga,  s.  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Crunferw  re/  Brassacese.  | 

Koodoo,  koo'doo,  #.  The  South  Africnn  nnme  of  1 
the  antelope,  Damalis  strep»iceros,  a ma^'niHcent  I 
animal  with  perfectly  smooth  horus,  forming  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  spiral  ctti^m  j 

Kookif.8,  koo'kis,  s.  A singular  race  of  people,  j 
who  inhabit  tbe  monntains  to  the  north-east  of  ( 
the  Chittagong  district,  in  tbe  pemince  of  Ben-  ■ 
gal. 

Kopkck,  ko'pek,  t.  A Russian  copper  odn,  about  •' 
the  value  of  a halfpenny. 

I Kopsia,  kop'se-a,  s.  (meaning  not  given  by  tlw  | 
author.)  A genus  of  plants,  ormaisting  of  lactes- 
cent trees  or  slmubs:  Order,  Apocynacec. 

Korab.— See  Alcoran.  i ' 

Kossacks  — ^ CoMSAcka.  i 

Koth,  ko<A,  a.  A name  given  by  the  Spanlarda  to  j 
a slimy  earthy  substance  ejected  from  tbe  vol- 
ennoes  of  South  America. 

Kocl,  kowl,  s.  A Persian  soldier  of  a noble  corps. 

In  the  East  Indies,  a promise  or  contract. 


Digiii^ft  c:  by  Gcxylc 
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Kocmis,)  koo'miBf  $.  A t{doq8  llqnor  obtained 
Kcmis,  f by  the  Tartan,  bj  the  fennenting  of  tbe 
whey  of  mare's  milk. 

Koupuoutk,  kow'fcKlite,  a.  ihomthoi,  and 

/itAoa,  a stone,  Gr.)  A species  of  a«t)lite  or 
prehnite,  occorring  In  small  rhomboidal  plates  of 
pearly  lustn,  and  of  a yellowish  or  green  colour. 

It  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

K&aal,  krdl,  $.  A Hottentot  Tillage. 

Kjuk  kk,  kra'ken,  s.  A fabulous  marine  monster  of 
a gigantic  size.  I 

Krambkia.  kra-me're-a,  a.  Qn  honour  of  Dr.  ' 
J.  G.  H.  Kramer,  and  bis  son,  Dr.  W.  H.  Kramer,  ' 
German  botanista.)  A genus  of  pLlm^  con-Ut-  J 
ingof  diffuse  many-etemmed  shrubs:  Order,  Toly*  I 
galacee«  I 

Kramxrio  Acid,  kra-mer'lk  ns'aid,  a.  Ad  acid 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  plant  BLatany,  i 

Krameria  triandria.  j 

Krbmlih,  krem'lin,  s.  The  imperial  palace  at  < 

Moscow,  containing  acTcral  churches,  two  con-  . 
Tents,  an  an«nal,  Ac.  It  is  of  a triangular  form, 
and  about  two  miles  In  drcnmference. 

Krbobote,)  kreVaote,  s.  (Ay*ens.  flesh,  and  soso, 
Creosotb,)  ! preserve, Gr.)  The  antiseptic  piin- 
eiple  of  wood-smoke,  pyzolignoos  acid  and  tar. 
Furmula,  C14,  U9.  Os.  i 

Krioia,  kriJ'c-8,  A (in  hononr  of  Dr.  Kreig,  a Gcr-  ! 
man  ^tanist.)  A genus  of  pnrtty  North  American 
Composite  plitnis,  with  grassy  leaves  and  yellow  1 
flowers:  Suborder,  Tubuliflorw. 

Krishica,  krisb'na,  s.  In  Hindoo  Mytfaolncy,  one 
of  the  incarnations  of  the  god  VUbnn.  Krishna 
waa  a portiou  of  YUhnu,  w^  occupies  the  second 
place  in  the  trimumi,  or  Hindoo  trinity.  Vishnu 
consented  to  be  bom  of  a woman,  ^voki,  the 
wife  of  Vasudeva.  Through  the  agency  of  the  ^ 
demon  Kansa,  at  bis  birth  all  young  male  children 
were  ordered  to  be  slain;  but  Vaaudeva  gave 
Krishna  into  the  keeping  of  a cowherd,  whose  wife 
had  a son,  also  a portion  of  Vishnu,  call«>d  Bala 
Rama.  Kiishna  distingntshed  himself  by  tlie  de- 
struction of  a mighty  serpent,  while  his  brother 
Bama  destroyed  the  demon  Dbennka.  He  was 
at  last  killed  by  a hunter ; and,  in  the  words  of  j 
the  Punm’a,  'having  united  himself  with  his  own  I 
spiritoal,  inexhau»^tible,  inconccirable,  unl«m,  un-  j 
decaying,  imperishable,  and  univcnal  eptrit,  which 
is  one  with  Vasudeva,  abandoned  bis  mortal  body 
and  tbe  condition  of  the  threefold  qnnlitieA’  | 
KkctRiDOLITR,  krok'e*do-lite,  a.  {hvLit^  woof,  and 
it/Aos^  a stone,  Gr.  from  the  texture  of  a variety 
mumbling  B^watua.)  AmiDemlufala\*enderblue  j 
colour ; massive  si»d  aabestiform ; opaque  ; fibres  i 
elastic.  CMistitueoU — silica,  60.81 ; protoxide  , 
of  iron,  83.88;  protoxide  of  m.vnganese,  0.17; 
magnesia,  2.32;  lime,  1.50;  soda,  6.00;  water,  I 
3 00 ; magnesia  and  soda  wanting  aomelimea : 
sp.  gr.  3.2.  H = 4. 

Kroct,  krowt,  A Cabbage.  The  term  is  only  used  , 
in  England  as  part  of  tbe  compound  word  Soar-  1 
croQt.  ! 

Kri  bbra,  krd1>e-ra,  a (in  honour  of  John  Julius 
Kruber.)  A getios  of  umbelliier>ua  herbaceous 
with  white  flowetat  Suborder,  Urlho- 
■pensm. 

KRwi.Lt  K,  kruHar,  $.  {kniUtn^  Dut.)  A cake 
curled  or  crisped,  boiled  in  fat. 

KBYSTALimt,  kris'ta-lin,  t.  A name  given  by 
Unverdorben  to  n salifiabla  base,  which  forms 


cryataline  compounds  with  tbe  aclda,  and  which 
he  obtained  from  snimal  empyreumatic  oiL 
Ksuatki,  ahat're,  ) a One  oHhe  mixed  classes  of  > 
Ksuatta,  shat'ta,  ) the  Hindoos,  which  spring  ' 
from  the  marriage  of  a Kahatriya  woman  with  a 
man  of  inferior  rank.  His  occupation  ‘is  said,  by 
tlie  Jalimata,  to  consist  in  killing  and  confining  i 
sneh  animais  as  live  In  holes.  \ 

Ksuatritas,  sha-tre'yaa,  a.  One  of  the  four  I 
castes  recognised  as  pure  in  tbe  Hindoo  writingA  | 
K$hatr^a»t  male  and  female,  sprung  from  the  ’ 
anna  of  Br^ma  during  bis  first  creation,  at  the  ' 
same  time  that  the  Brahmans  with  tbe  Vida  ; 
came  from  his  mouth,  tbe  Sudras  from  his  foot,  I 
and  the  Vaiayas  from  his  thigh.  The  Ksiiatriya,  : 
or  military  class,  is  said  by  tbe  Brahmans  to  have  ! 
become  extinct ; but  tbe  Rajpoots  and  the  Nairs,  j 
in  the  Deccan,  in  all  probatulity  belong  to  this  . 
cIaw,  though  (he  Brahmans  aasen  that  they  are  i 
only  Sudraa,  the  duty  of  whom  is  servile  atten-  | 
dance  on  the  higher  classes,  especially  the  Brah« 
manA 

Kiric,  ku'fik,  a,  (from  Km/o^  a town  on  tbe  Eo- 
plirsteA)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  andent 
Arabic  characters. 

Kt'iii.lA,  kn'le-a,  a (in  honour  of  Heniy  KhuL)  I 
A genoa  of  tre^  with  oblong  serrated  Iraves  and  '< 
pan  idea  of  flowers ; Order,  Bixacec.  | 

KtKDUARNiA,  knnd-mBo'no-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Kiindmann,  a botanist.)  A genusof  ombelliferoua  : 
hrrliaceoua  plants  with  yellow  flowers:  Suborder,  ’ 
Onhusprrmie.  i 

Kvkthia,  kun'Me-a,  $,  (In  honour  of  C.  S.  Kunth, 
a French  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Palniacea^. 

KupyRRKicKEL,  kup*far*Dik'el,  s.  (German.)  An 
ore  of  nickel  of  a cop()er  colour.  I 

KcrFBRSCHiKPBR,  kfip-fiir-tsheef 'or,  $.  (Gsmu  j 
copper  slste.)  A name  given  by  German  geolo-  ' 
gists  to  tbe  copper  slate  Thuringia,  a low  mem-  i 
brr  of  the  magnrsia  limestone  series,  correspooding  ' 
to  the  marl  slate  of  Durl  am  and  Northumber-  ; 
land. 

Kurd,  kord,  s.  A native  of  Kurdistan,  a country  | 
comprehending  the  larger  portion  of  that  mountain-  > 
ons  region  which  dividee  the  elevated  table-  land  of  | 
Iran  (Penns)  from  the  low  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  , 
or  Al^e^i^eh. 

KttRiUAV,  ku-rilVan,  a.  RelstiDg  to  tbe  KuriHan  , 
Isles,  a chain  In  the  Pacific,  estending  from  the  < 
aouthem  extremity  of  Kamtacbatka  to  Jeaea  | 

Kurtl’8,  kur'toa,  s.  A genus  of  flabes  with  ' 
lengthened  rhomboidal  bodies : Fsmily,  Cory-  : 
pba-nidie.  • 

KiJTCiit'BKA,  kutsb-u-be'a,  a (In  honour  of  M.  I 
Konchouba  of  St.  Petersbni^ih.)  A genua  of 
plsnta,  natives  of  Gulans : Order,  Cinchonaceae. 
Kt'TiRAii,  ) kn-te'rs,  s.  A kind  of  gum,  con-  1 
Kutkrrab,!  aidered  in  India  by  the  miUve  prac-  | 
titionen  oi  medians  to  be  s good  snbetitnte  for 
Tragncanth,  the  produce,  according  to  Dr.  Boyle,  | 
of  tbe  tree  Cochlospermum. 

Ktaritb,  ki'an-ite,  s.  A mineral  found  botli  mas-  ' 
sire  and  in  regular  erysialA  It  is  frequently  in  i 
broad  or  compressed  six-sided  prisma,  with  b^es 
s little  inclin^ ; or  this  crystal  may  be  viewed  as 
s four-sided  prism,  t runes 00  two  of  Ha  lateral 
edges,  diai:onally  oppositA  Its  preraiUng  colour 
b bins,  but  varying  from  s fins  PrussUn  bine 
to  aky-blue,  or  bluuh-white.  It  secure  alm>  of 


KYANIZK— KYI.OK. 


KYRIE— KYIUOLOGICAU 


varl'iua  of  fimn,  and  even  grey,  or  «bit« 

and  reddish. 

Kyanizi:,  ki'a-nisw,  r.  a.  (from  Mr.  Kynn,  the  Invcn- 
t*‘T.)  To  pre.serve  timferfronuhe  dry-rot  by  the 
application  of  corrosive  sublimate  (ptrchloride  of 
mereury.)  The  timber  is  immersed  in  the  solution, 
by  which  pToces.s  the  primary  oleir^ent  of  tennen- 
tatioii  is  neutralized,  and  the  fibre  of  the  wood 
rendered  uideslnKtjble.  j 

KrntA,  kid'e-a,  $.  (hi  memory  of  CJoloncI  Robert  I 
Kyd.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees, 
ustives  of  the  East  Indies:  Order,  fiyttneri^ 
ace*, 

Ktloe,  kHo,  f.  (Scottish.)  The  designation  ciren 
to  the  small  block  cattle  brought  fnmi  the  I'tand 
of  Skye.  The  word  Is  also  Hp)d^t^l  to  Inghlaiid 


black  caitilc  of  any  district; — a.  of  or  belonging  j 
to  the  dt  scriptiou  of  rattle  calhnl  Kylocs. 

Kykii-:,  ke'ro-iiy,  a.  (f?  Ayrius,  0 lyjrd,  Gr.)  A j 
worri  used  in  the  celebration  ot  the  m:rss  la  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  conjunction  with  | 
another  (Irwk  word,  ehison  (e-li''onX  which  sig- 
nifies ‘0  lAird  have  mcicy  on  us,*  The  Kyrit  1 
th'uon  and  Christe  flehon  form  part  of  the  service  i 
of  the  mass,  and  are  chanted  or  said  alternately 
by  the  celebrant  and  choir.  j 

Kykiolooical,  ker-e-o-hij'e-kal,  n,  (lyrio$,  pro-  t 
per,  and  logo^,  a discourse,  Gr.)  An  epithet 
applied  by  Waiburton  to  that  cl.'iss  of  Egv'ptUn 
hieroglyphics,  in  which  a p^irC  is  put  conventionally  | 
to  R‘pre.^iU  a whole,  a.s  a pair  of  armed  b.'iuds  for  | 
a ba‘tlc,  a scaling-ladder  I w a siege,  &c. 


I L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
usually  dntominated  a semivowel,  or  a liquid. 
It  is  formed  in  the  voice  by  intercepting  the 
breath  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the 
forepart  of  tlic  palate,  with  the  mouth  open.  At 
the  end  of  a nionosyllable  it  is  often  doubled,  as 
$hall,  ttill,  JhU,  hut  not  after  a diphthong  or  dU- 
graph,  as  yba/,  Jltol,  provl^  ffrindt  /oirf,  &c,. 
Unng  written  with  a single  L In  some  word^  / 
is  mute,  as  in  half,  colf^  tcali,  rhalk,  &c.  In 
Englblt  wo^d^,  the  terminating  syllable  Ic  is  nn- 
acreiited ; the  s is  silent,  aud  / has  a feeble 
sound,  as  in  o6/e,  efiyle^  pronounced  oH,  enyL 
As  a numeral,  L denotes  50,  and  with  a dash.  £, 
50,(K)0.  As  an  abbreviulion,  in  Latin,  it  stands 
for  Lucius;  and  L.LS.  for  a sestiTlium,  or  two 
librie  and  a half. 

La,  law,  wtfrj.  I^xik;  sec;  behold. 

La,  1(1,  In  &Im»ic,  the  syllable  ly  which  Guido 
denotes  the  last  sound  of  each  hexachtird. 

Lab,  Ub,  «.  A great  talker;  a blabber. — Obsolete. 

, I am  no  (aVe. 

Ne  thoogb  I say  it,  1 n'am  not  left  to  gabbe.— 

I L'hanser. 

^ Labadum,  lab'a  rum,  $.  (I,atin.)  In  Roman  An- 
i tiquity,  the  standard  or  banner  borne  btfire  the 
I emperors.  It  oonoisted  of  a long  lance  with  a 
staff  on  tl>o  top,  crosaing  it  at  right  angles,  from 
! which  hung  a rich  streamer  of  a purple  colour, 
j nditrned  with  pn^clous  stones.  An  eagle  was 
painted  on  it  previous  to  the  time  of  Constautiiie, 
who  added  a cruss  and  a cypher,  expressing  the 
, name  of  Jesus. 

Labatia,  la-bs'she-a,  i.  (in  honour  of  J.  Bapti-te 
Labat,  a Doininiran  friar  and  traveller.)  A ge- 
nus of  plants,  con>i-ting  of  evergreen  trvee ; na- 
tives of  Brazil  and  His^uintoIiL 

LAtiBAplST,  Ub'a-^ii't,  a.  A follower  of  John 
Iji^ibadie,  a Frenchman,  remarkable  for  hie  givat 
natural  eloquence  and  enlt>usiusin.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chundi, 

I sod  enlervd  the  order  of  tho  Joeuits,  from  which, 

I obtflinlng  his  dtsmUsion  in  1639,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  liefonned  Church,  in  which  he 
])orforined  the  ministerial  functions.  Hia  opinions 
are  vsri>-u»ly  rcj>^e^ented;  some  writers  affirming 
r: 


they  were  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind,  while 
otliers  maintain  they  contained  the  estiemv  of 
sound  CbrUtianity,  though  tinetured  with  mysti*  | 
cal  and  contemplative  ab>tractiona. 

Lardanum,  lab'da-num,  »,  The  resin  of  the  plant 
Cystus  cretiens.  ; 

Labefaction,  lab-e  f.tVshnn,  s,  {labeftKlh,\jA.')  ij 
. A weakening  or  loosening;  a foiling;  downfall;  I 
decay ; ruin.  h 

Laiikpv,  lab'e-fl,  v.  c.  To  weaken  or  impair.-*  ' 
Obsolete,  | 

LAUKt.,  la^bol,  s.  (Mj6,  a strip,  Welsh.)  A narrow  || 
slip  of  silk,  paper,  or  parchment,  containing  a i 
name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  anything,  denoting  j: 
iu  contents;  any  ps]H.T  annexed  to  a will  by  way 
of  addition,  as  a codidl.  In  Heraldry,  a fillet  j 
usually  placed  in  the  middle,  along  the  chief  of  i 
the  coat,  without  tooching  its  extremities.  In  l| 
Astronomy,  a long  thin  brass  rule,  with  a small  j 
sight  at  one  end,  and  a centre  hole  at  the  other, 
commonly  used  with  a tangent  line  on  the  edge  m 
of  a cirrumfereiiior,  to  lake  altitudes  ji 

9.  a.  to  affix  a lahol  to. 

Labei.li  M,  la-bel'ium,  s (I^Atin,  a little  Hp.)  In 
Ib)tany,  that  pail  of  the  flower  ot  orchideous 
plants  to  which  the  spur  is  attached.  ' 

Laiikkt,  ta'brnt,  0.  (/nberu,  loit.)  Sliding;  gliding. 
Labia,  la'be-s,  «.  (^tam,  a lip,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insecUi,  in  which  the  antenme  i; 
are  twelve-jointed;  Family,  Forficulidr.  — In  j 
Anatomy,  the  lips:  the  red  part  of  which  is 
callrd  ymo/rffriam;  the  sphincter,  o&int/urti  I 

rum ; and  Uie  cnticle,  fpttAeU'um.  Labut  /jwdeisrfi, 
the  parts  forming  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  exterior 
to  the  nyniphn.  lAtbia  Ifporiwiy  a hare-lip, 
which  consivis  in  a division  of  the  Qp[ier  lip.  [ 

Labiai.,  Itt'be-ai,  a.  (French,  fh>ni  labium,  a lip,  i 
I.at.)  I’ertainiug  to  the  lips;  formed  by  the  | 
lips;— S.  a letter  or  character  representing  iiB 
articulalipn  of  the  lips,  as  h,  f,  m,  />,  p.  t 

Lauiath,  lab'o-ate,  ( a.  Upped.  I.at.)  . 

I..AUiATi:ii,  lab  c-ay-tcd,i  In  BoUny,  pUnti«  are 
so  designated  which  have  their  segments  or  di-  [ 

vUioris  of  tlie  cotoIIhs  resembUng  hps,  as  in  the  i 

onler  Labiate  re/  Lamiacea;.  The  mint,  thyui«i|  | 
and  loaemary  am  familiar  eaampl  a.  1 
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LABICHEA-^LABOUR. 


LABOUBER--LABRUM. 


Labicuka,  U'buhVa,  $.  (in  memorj  of  M.  La> 
bietie,  an  offiorr  of  tb«  French  aliip  Uranif.)  A 
genua  of  Leguminona  plaota,  naUeea  of  New 
Holland : Snbwder,  Hemoaeae. 

Labidocbo,  lab-«-d^'n>,  a.  (iabidumy  a pair  of 
tweeaera,  Lat  and  oira,  a tail^  Gr.)  A genna  of 
Coleopteroua  Inaecta,  in  which  the  aotennie  have 
thirty  jiMota. 

Labidub,  la-be'dna,  a.  A genua  of  Hymeno^eroca 
inaeeta : Family,  Heterogyna. 

Labilb,  lalul,  a,  liable  to  err,  £U1,  or  apoetatiae. 
— Obeolete. 

Labio,  la'be-o,  a.  (lobwai,  a lip,  Lat)  A genna 
of  &hea,  in  which  the  lipa  are  crinateo ; the 
lower  jaw  the  ahorter ; barbela  or  cirri  either  very 
abort  or  wanting ; doi^  and  ventral  very  long: 
Family,  Salroonids. 

LaBioDABBoa,  Ub-e-o-lxJr'hoa,  a.  (IoMmi,  a lip,  ^ 
and  &or^  a beard,  Lat.)  A genna  of  fiabes,  in  j 
which  the  lipa  are  eacesrively  thick;  the  nnder,  | 
abort,  fleshy,  and  hanging  downward;  anal  fin 
largest : Oi^r,  Salmonide.  I 

’ 'TjkBioDBiiTAL,  lab-e-o-den'tal,  a.  (Zobsum,  and 
I dena,  a tooth,  Lat)  Fomied  or  pronounced  bj 
the  co-operatioa  of  the  lipa  and  teeth,  aa/ and  v.  | 

LABicai,  la'be-nm,  a.  (Latin,  a lip.)  In  Entomo-  • 
^ logy,  the  lower  Up  of  inaeeta-  The  lower  pair  of  I 
Jaws  are  behind  the  roaodiblea,  and  the  labium  ia  I 
situated  between  them.  It  conaiata  of  two  parts,  i 
cadi  of  which  may  he  considered  aa  a separate 
organ,  namely,  the  chin  and  tongne.  In  Con«  I 
ebology,  the  inner  Up  of  the  obeU.  Labium  oena-  j 
ria,  or  Up  of  Venus,  the  Dipaacua  aylveatris  of 
Unnieiia. 

Labi-ab,  lablab,  a.  (Arabic  name  Convolvuloa.) 
A genua  of  twining  Aaiatio  L^piminons  herbal 
Suborder,  PapUionaoes. 

Labobamt,  la'I^raDt,  a.  A ehmist— Ofaaolete. 

I can  show  you  a sort  at  fixed  solphar,  made  by  an 

ioduatrioos  MormtU—Boj/U. 

Labobatobt,  lab'o-ra-tnr-e,  a.  (fdbaratoirey  Fr.) 
A place  or  house  provided  or  fitted  up  with  the 
neoeeaary  apparatus  for  the  performance  of  ex» 
peiimenta  in  cbemlatiy,  pharmacy,  pyrotechny, 
otc.  In  UiUtary  afikira,  a place  where  fireworks 
are  prepared  for  actual  service  and  experimenl ; a 
place  where  vroric  la  performed,  ac  anything  ia 
prepared  for  use. 

Laborbia,  la-bawr'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  La- 
bord,  a French  officer.)  A genua  of  plants,  nativea 
of  the  Sandwich  laUnda : Order,  L^aniacem. 

Laborious,  la-bo're-na,  a.  (lobon'oaM,  Lat.)  Dili- 
gent in  work ; asaidaona  i requiring  labour ; tire- 
aome ; not  ea^. 

LABORSOuaLT,  la-bo^re-us-le,  ad.  With  labour, 
toil,  or  difficulty. 

LABOBiouanBaa,  U-bo^ie^ua-net,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  laborious,  or  attended  wHb  toil ; toilaome- 
neee ; difficulty ; diligence ; aariduity. 

LaboeouS.— See  Laboriooa. 

Laborouslt. — See  Laboriooaly. 

Labour,  la'bar,  a.  (labor,  Lau)  The  act  of  dennj 
what  requires  a painful  exertion  of  strength,  or 
weariaomo  perseverance ; pains ; toil ; travail ; 
work ; any  bodily  exertion  which  ia  attended  with 
fatigue;  intellectual  exertion;  exertion  of  mental 
powers,  united  with  bodily  employment;  work  dooe ; 
thepangeandeflTurtaoft^ildbirtb;  the  eriU oflife ; 

I triala,  persecotiooe,  Ac. n.  (loboro,  Uit.)  to 
I toil : to  act  with  pabful  effort ; to  do  work ; to 
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take  pains;  to  move  with  difficulty;  to  move 
irregularly  with  little  progress;  to  pitch  and  roll 
heavily ; to  be  in  distress ; to  be  pressed ; 

Trumpets  and  drums  shall  fHeht  her  from  the  throne, 

As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  hibOKrifi^  moon.— />ryt/n«. 
to  be  in  travail ; to  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth  ; 
to  journey  or  march ; to  exerdae  the  physicol 
and  mental  powers  in  the  prosecution  of  any  de- 
sign ; to  perform  Christian  offices  ; to  be  burdened 
or  distressed  with ; — e.  a.  to  work  at ; to  till ; to 
cnltivate ; to  prosecute  with  effort ; to  urge ; to 
form  or  fabricate  with  exertion ; to  beat ; to  be- 
labour. The  latter  term  is  generally  used  for  this 
meaning— 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a plant  of  stubborn  oak, 

And  labottr  him  with  many  a alurdjr  stroke.— 

/^ryden. 

Labourer,  la'bor-ur,  t.  One  who  labours  iu  a 
toilsome  oocopation ; one  who  does  work  that  re- 
quires little  akiU,  as  diaiingni«bed  from  an  artisan. 

Latourlrss,  la'bur-lea,  a.  Not  laboriona. 

Labour-saviko,  ia'bur-say-ving,  a.  Adapted  to 
diminish  human  toil. 

LAD0UR60MB,  la'bur'Snm,  a.  Hade  with  great 
labour  and  diligenoe.->-Seldom  used. 

Labra,  talwa,  a.  (Spanish.)  A Up.— Obaelete. 
Word  bf  denial  in  thy  totrae  here  t 
Word  of  denial,  froth  and  ecum  tnou  Ueat— Stake. 

Labraix>r  Frustab,  lab'ra-dore  ferspdr,  f.  A 
richly  irredescent  variety  of  felspar  found  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  embedded  in  a trap  rock 
in  Devonshire. 

Labradoritb,  Ub'ra>do-rite,  a.  Labrador  felspar, 
or  Labrador  atone,  the  petychromatic  felspar  of 
Mohs : a highly  irredescent  variety  of  felspar, 
generally  of  a grey  colour,  with  opaline  reflections 
of  a blue,  yeUow,  or  briUiant  rsd  hue.  Its  con- 
atitnenta  arc— silica,  55.00;  alumina,  24.00; 
lime,  10.25;  aoda,  8.50;  oxide  of  iron,  5.25; 
water,  0.50:  ap.  gr.  2.7.  U = 6.Ch 

Labrax,  lab'ral^  «.  A genua  of  fishes,  cloaely 
allied  to  the  Pei^ : Family,  Percidae. 

LABRiBiC,  lab're-de,  i.  (fobritf,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  Acanthopterypoua  fishes,  having  the 
body  oblong,  and  gener^ly  covered  with  large 
acaltt;  the  jawe  supplied  with  thick  fleshy  lipa; 
the  doixal  fin  support^  in  fri/nt  by  spinous  rays. 

Labriii.£,  lab'ie-ne,  a.  (labncs,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A subfamily  of  the  Chaetodonide,  in  which  the 
body  is  ov^  or  ftiaiiorm ; colours  briUlant ; Ups 
very  thick  and  fleaby ; teeth  sharp,  and  longest  in 
front,  operculum  always  smooth;  preopercolom 
aometunea  aorrated. 

Labrisorl's,  lab-re-ao'mua,  a.  (labrum^  a Up,  and 
soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiabet,  in  which 
the  front  row  of  the  teeth  are  strong,  conic,  aud 
pmnted;  the  binder  velvety ; body  ovate:  FamUy, 
Blennidie. 

Labristoxa,  lab-ria'to-ma,  a (ilabnrm,  a Up,  and 
afoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A gexua  of  fiohea:  Family, 
Cbett^ouidae. 

Labroibks. — See  Labridc. 

JL.ABR08B,  lab'roee,  a (from  iabrum^  a Up,  Lat) 
Having  thick  Upe. 

Ljuircm,  lab'rum,  a.  (hbnmn^  a Up,  Lat)  In  An- 
tiquity, a great  tub  wbid:  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
tlm  temples,  containing  water  for  the  priests  to 
wash  in  previously  to  their  offering  aacrifleet ; the 
name  aUo  of  a tub  used  in  the  baths  of  the  andents. 
In  Entomology,  the  movable  part  which,  ter- 
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LABBUS— LAa 


LAC-LACERTUS. 


I mtnatint;  tho  face  anteriorij,  covers  the  mouth 
I,  from  above,  and  represents  the  upper  lip.  The 

I I labmm  is  situated  above,  or  rather  in  front  of,  the 

|i  mandibles.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a seg- 

ment of  a circle,  or  a triangular,  or  a quadrangular, 
somswb^  convex,  corneous  plate,  which  is  united 
bj  a membranous  binge  with  tbe  cl^rpeoa.  In 
Concbologjr,  the  outer  lip,  or  that  edge  of  tbe 

\ aperture  which  ia  placed  at  tbe  greatest  distance 
from  tbe  axis  of  tbe  abell. 

LaBRca,  lab’nut,  a.  (Latin,  a lip.)  A gen  os  of 
I fishes,  t^po  of  the  familj  LabruLe. 

LaounKCii,  la-bar'nam,  a.  (Latin.)  The  common 
I name  of  the  European  trees  C/tisus  slpinua  and 
C.  labanuim.  The  letter  is  a well-known  orna- 
mental tree,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  pen- 
j dulous  racemes  of  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers. 

. Labyrikth,  labVrintk,  a.  {iabjfrvtthu,  Lat.)  A 
I maze;  an  inexplicable  difficulty;  formerly  an  oma- 
I mental  maze  or  wildemese  in  (pirdens. 

' DclIghtAiI  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  true ; 

I False  (o^|Friu6U,  fond  runners’ eyes  to  das«.—£tpAiMr. 

! Among  tbe  Ancients,  an  edifice  or  place  full  of  in- 
! tricaciea,  or  formed  with  wiTwling  passages,  which 
I rendered  it  difficult  to  find  tho  wsy  from  tbe 
I interior  to  the  entrsnoe.  In  Metallurgy,  a eeriea 
I of  troughs  attached  to  a sUmpiug-miU,  through 
which  a current  passes  for  tbe  purpose  of  washing 
swsy  tbe  pulverized  ore,  and  subseqacntly  depont- 
ing  it  si  difierent  distuwes,  depending  npon  its 
•Uto  of  coRuninurion.  In  Anatomy,  a term  ap- 
plied by  anatomists  to  tbe  internal  parts  of  the 
ear,  from  tbe  iotrleacy  of  tbrnr  winding  passages. 
Labj/rwlkJj^  in  Architecture,  a fret  with  many 
turnings  in  tbe  form  of  a labyrinth, 
i LAOYRlimiiAif,  Ub-e-rin'(Ae-an,'>  a.  Pertaining 
! Ladybikthio,  iab-e-rin't^,  > to,  or  resera - 

Labvriktiiinb,  tab-e-rin'Min,  ) bling  a laby- 
i liutb;  winding;  intricate;  perplexed. 

Labykiktiiic,  lab-e-rin'tAik,  a.  In  Anatomy,  per- 
I taining  to  that  assemblage  of  pkorta  which  oousti- 
1 tute  the  internal  ear  caU^  the  tabyrirUk. 

‘ LABTRTKTiliroBM,  lab-e-rin'<Ae-fawnn,o.  Having 
I tlie  form  of  a labyrinth ; intricate. 

I LAiiYBINTiiODOX,  Iab-e*rin'tAo-don,  s.  (foiyrws- 

iAos,  a labyrinth,  and  (xfottf,  a tooth,  6r.)  A name 
i * given  by  Prof.  Owen  to  a genus  of  extinct  reptiles, 
i|  supposed  to  have  been  gigantic  Batraebitns,  char- 

I I acterized  by  the  labyrinthine  structure  of  the  trans- 
j { ver!«  section  of  the  teeth.  The  remains  are  found 
I in  tho  new  Red  Sandstone  fonnation. 

! Labyzcb,  la-bi'tns,  $,  {labtftoi,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 

I a kind  of  gum  which  was  used  with  myrrh  by  tbe 
j ) kings  of  Persia  in  their  perfumes. 

, Lac,  lak,  s.  A substance  obtained  from  punctures 
made  by  an  insect  io  several  species  of  Ficus,  and 
also  from  Zieyphus  jubaba.  It  occurs  in  three 
! forms — stick,  seed,  and  shell  Ise,  the  last  b'ing 

I ; tbe  purest  It  contains  several  resins,  along  with 

il  a peculiar  colouring  matter.  It  furms  an  ingre- 

ji  dient  in  tbe  better  kinds  of  wax,  and  is  much 

used  in  vaniishes.  Art'^tcial  focco,  or  lacquCy  a 
I Coloured  substance  obtained  foitn  several  Howers, 

! as  tbe  yellow  from  tbe  flower  of  the  juniper,  the 
led  from  tho  poppy,  and  tbe  blue  from  tbe  iris  or 
violet.  Tbe  tinctures  of  these  fluwers  arc  extracted 
I by  digesting  them  several  times  in  aquavito*,  or 

j by  bulling  them  over  a stovc-flre  ia  a lixivium  of 

I potash  and  alum.  The  great  consumption  of  lac 

I is  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuHs,  sealing-wax, 


and  ofeertain  varnishes  and  lacquers.  Xcc-d'^and  I 
J^c  lake,  the  name  given  to  two  preparationa  of  ' 
Inc  imported  into  this  country’  in  small  cubic  cakes,  1 1 
and  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  scarlet  M 
dyt.  J 

Lac,  ^ Isk,  s.  In  Corameroe,  an  East  Indian  term  I 
Lack,1  denoting  100.000  nipoea,  or  £12,500.  | 

Lacara,  la-ka'ra,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genr 
of  L^uminous  planU,  natives  of  Brazil:  Sub-  i 
order,  Caesalpintea*. 

Laccekna,  lak-ser'na,  a.  (Latin.)  A long  rich 
woollen  military  cloak  worn  by  the  Romans.  i 
Laccic,  lak'sik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Uc,  or  produced  | 
from  it. 

Laccic  Acip,  lak'sik  as'sid,  s.  An  acid  obtained 
from  stick  lac.  It  is  yellow  and  cfystalizablo.  I 
Lacb,  l»so,  a.  (iirTZo,  Span.  lozet,  Fr.)  A work  com-  i 
posed  nf  threadt  iuterwoven  into  a net,  and  worked  ; 
on  a pillow  with  spindles  or  pins ; a string ; a . 
cord  ; a snare ; a gin ; 1 1 

The  king  had  snared  been  in  love’s  strong  tww.—  i ■ 
Fairfax, 

a plaited  string,  with  which  females  fasten  their 
clothes: — v.  a.  to  fasten  with  a string  through 
eyelet  holes;  to  adorn  with  lace;  to  embellish  i 
with  variegatiODS  or  stripes;  to  beat;  to  lash.  ‘ 
Lace-kark,  tbe  Daphne  lagetta  of  liunseus,  now  ' ' 
Logetta  lintearia. 

Lacb-pramb,  jaae'frame,  a.  A frame  or  machine 
for  working  lace.  | 

Lacemax,  laM'man,  «.  A man  who  deals  in  laoe.  • 
Lacbwomax,  lase'w  An-un,  s.  A woman  who  makes 
or  eells  lace. 

Lagepedia,  las-e-pe'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Count  . 
de  La  Cepede.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Mexico:  Order,  Hippocrmteacea^  ! 

Laceraxile,  las'er-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  tom.  jl 

Lacerate,  las 'er-ate,  e.  a.  (focero,  LaL)  To  tear  'j 
to  rend ; to  separate  by  violence.  . 

Lacerate,  Us'er-ate,  ) a.  Rent;  tom.  In 
Lacerated,  las'er-ay-ted,)  Botany,  having  tt>e  . 

edge  variously  cut  into  irregular  segments.  1 

Laceratiox,  las-er-a'shun,  s.  The  set  of  tearing  ; 

or  rending ; (he  Ivvach  made  by  rending. 
Lackrative,  las'cr-ay-tiv,  a.  Teariag ; having  | 
tbe  power  to  tear.  > j 

Lacebxa,  )a-ser'na,s.  (Latin.)  A sleeveless  coarse  < 
garment  a’om  by  t.He  Romans  over  their  gowun,  || 
and  fastened  btfore  or  upon  tlie  shoulder  l^  a 
buckle.  ! 

Lacerta,  la-ser'ta,  «.  (I.atin.)  In  Astronomy,  a ; 
oonstellatloo  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  i>ear 
Cophene  and  Cassiopeia.  In  Zmdogy,  a genus  uf 
slender-tongued  lizards  in  which  the  head  U 
pyramidal,  narrow  behind;  tail  long,  almost  always 
roumled  : and  tbe  srales  siiiootlt.  In  DoiMnKUy-  ^ 
book,  a fathom.— Obeoiete  in  this  riguification.  | 
LaCERTIANS. — See  l.acertidw. 

LACERTiD.aS  la-scr'te  de,  «.  (lacerta,  a Kzard,  Lat.) 

A family  uf  the  order  Sauna,  including  tlie  genera 
Lacerta  and  Mooilor.  In  thc!«e  tlie  sting  is  long, 
extensile,  and  bifurcate  at  tlie  extremity,  as  in  j 
the  serpent  tribe ; the  ear-drum  oiotiihrMiioits,  on  a 
level  with  the  suriaco  of  the  head,  or  very  alighily 
sunk;  the  body  «loo-.;ated:  feet  with  five  tore; 
the  scales  on  the  back  and  arrauged  in  Iraua- 
wrse  and  parallel  bands.  | 

Lacertise,  la-seritine,  <i.  like  a lizard.  i 

Laoertl'b,  la-Bci'tus,  s.  'Hio  Girrock,  a fisk ; alsa 
tbe  lizard-fish. 
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LAC£WINGED^LAC1ST£MA. 


LAClSTEMACEiE— LACTABY. 


Lacrwinoed,  UBS'wIngd,  a.  Haring  wings  ! 

MmbUng  lacs.  | 

Lachb,  la.-ih,  ) i,  (Inchttaf,  Norm.  Fr«)  In 
Lachbs,  la5h'is,i  Law,  neglect;  negligence. 
LactiBNALiAf  U'8l»e-n«')e-a,  t,  (in  bunoor  uf  M. 
Wemenis  ds  U Chenal,  a .SwUs  botanist.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  liliscem. 

LachesIS.  Isk'e-sis,  «.  (2rrcAetn,  to  measure  out  bjr 
lot,  Or.)  In  Mythology,  one  of  the  Pare®  or 
Fates.  She  pmuded  over  foturirj,  and  was  re> 
presented  as  spinning  the  thread  of  .ife,  or,  aocord'* 
ing  to  others,  bolding  the  spindle.  S'le  in  general 
appeared  oorered  with  a garment  rariegat^  with 
stars,  and  holding  spindles  in  her  hand.  In 
Zool<^,  a genus  of  venomoos  serpents,  allied  to 
the  riper. 

LACtlM.«A,  Uk-ne'a,  s.  {taehne^  wool,  Gr.  in  reference 
i to  the  woolly  beads  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of 
i plants:  Order,  Thymelaoe®. 

Laciikartrrb,  Isk-non'blis,  s.  (hchne,  wool,  and 
oti/Aos,  a flower,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I Hsmcrodaceia. 

i Laciinolaimus,  lak-DO-laVTnuB,  s.  (/ocAne,  soft 
woolly  hair,  and  ^otmos,  the  throat,  Gr.)  A genus 
I of  fi'hes,  in  which  the  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal 
flns  are  lengthened  into  flexible  filaments:  Family, 

I ChsclodonidsB. 

I Lachnopodiuv,  lok-no-po'da-um,  s.  (tachne, 

I lemtlier,  and  pom  podo*,  a foot,  Gr.  In  reference 
: to  the  filaments  or  foot-stalka  of  the  anthers  being 

I girded  by  a crown  of  hairs  at  the  base.)  A genua 

Iof  plants,  Dstiree  of  the  East  Indies:  Order, 
Mehi-xtomaces. 

Laciinostoxa,  lak-DOsIto-ma, «.  (laehte,  wool,  and 
MiowtOy  a mouth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  corolla 
I being  be.vrded.)  A genos  of  plants,  consisting  of 
twining  ahruba,  natirea  of  New  Grs^mda:  Or^r, 

I Asdepiadace®. 

I Lachrymablb,  lak're>ma-bl,  a.  Lnmenttble. 

I Lachrymal,  lak're-mal,  a.  (French,  from  iaeJuymOy 
I a tear,  I^t.)  Generating  or  secreting  tears ; per- 
I taining  to  tears;  oonTcying  tears. 

I Laciirymabt,  Uk're-ma-re,  a.  Containing  tears. 

I Lachkymatioh,  lak-re-ma'ahan,  a.  The  act  of 
bbodding  tears. 

1 Lachrymatory,  Uk're-may-tor-e,  t.  A vessel 
found  in  ancient  aepolchres,  paiticnlarly  Roman, 
in  which  it  has  been  soppcMsd  that  the  tears 
(larhrymc)  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were 
dropp^,  and  preserved  with  the  aahes  contained 
in  the  um.  It  was  a small  ^asa  vend,  or  phial, 
with  a very  long  biU. 

Lachrymose,  lak're-moia,  & Oeneratbg  or  shed- 
ding tears. 

Lacinia,  la-sinVa,  s.  In  Botany,  a jagg,  or  any 
part  into  which  a monopetalloos  eorulU  is  out. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  monophylloua  calyces ; 
and  a calyx  whi^  has  two  or  more  lodnue  is 
suid  to  be  bifid. 

Lacimiatk,  la-sin'e-ote,  ) a.  {heittio^  s fringe, 
Laciriatkd,  lo-sin'e-ay-ted,)  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
fringelike,  applied  to  leaves,  peuls,  Ac.,  when 
jagged  or  tom,  os  it  were,  on  the  edgn. 
Lacimula,  la-sin'n-la,  s.  In  Botany,  a term  given 
to  the  abmptly-inflexed  acumen  of  each  d the 
petals  of  an  umbetliferous  flower. 

Lacib.  la' sis,  a A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Podo- 
atetnocesB. 

. Lacibtbma,  b-ds'te  ms,  s.  A genns  of  plants: 

{ Type  of  tl^  natural  order  Lacistemaceso. 


Lacistkmace.«,  la-ds-te-ma'se-e,  r.  (fticufenxr, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A small  obscure  natural 
order  of  incomplete  Exogenous  plants,  coetsiniug 
a few  orborchcent  species,  natives  of  tmpicol 
America.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fruit 
of  the  species  being  dehiscent  and  tbree-volved, 
and  ill  amentaceous  infloresoenoe. 

Lack,  lak,  v.  a.  Dot.)  To  want;  to  be  des- 
titute of ; not  to  ^ve  or  possess ; to  hlome.^ 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense ; 

Te  have  dlscriven  so. 

And  Uicke  sod  praise  it  both#  too.— ChniMr. 

— V.  It.  to  be  in  wont;  to  be  wanting ; — $,  wont; 
destitution;  need;  fdlure.  Lack  of  rupees  is 
one  hundred  thousand  rupees,  which,  at  flfty-flv» 
cents  each,  are  equal  to  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Lackadaisical,  lak-a-da'se-kol,  a.  Affectedly 
pcnsivcb 

Lackadat,  lok'a-day,  interj.  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow  or  regret ; ahis ! 

Lackbrair,  lak'brane,  #.  One  who  wants  bndns,  or 
is  deficient  in  understanding. 

Lackkr,  lak'ur,  | s.  (Ibqve,  Fr.)  A kind  of  rtf 
Lacqdeb,  lak'ur,!  nish. 

Lacker,  lak'ur,  v.  a.  To  varnish;  to  smear  over 
with  locker,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  colour,  or 
preserving  frero  tarnishing  and  decay ; — s.  one  who 
Is  wanting. 

Lackey,  lakHce,  s.  (laqttau,  Fr.)  An  attending  ser- 
vant ; a fiMtboy ; — r.  a.  to  attend  servilely ; — > 
r.  a.  to  act  as  foolboy^  to  psy  servile  attendance.  ' 
Lacklikbn,  laklin-en,  a.  Wonting  shirta^Sel- 
dom  used. 

You  poor,  bate,  rascally,  chesting,  hteKiiuii 

Mote ; away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away.— .SAdba 
Lacklcbtre,  Isklns-tur,  t.  A want  of  lustre  or 
j brightness a.  wanting  lustre  or  brightneas. 
Laconic,  Is-konMk,  > a.  (Aioaniciu,  Lot.  (a* 
Laconical,  Is-kon's-ksl,)  cont^,  Fr.)  Short; 
brief;  pithy;  sententious;  expressing  much  in  few 
words ; relating  to  Sparta,  or  Lacodemonio. 
Laconically,  la-kon'e-kal-le,  od.  Briefly;  oon- 
dsely. 

Laconics,  In-kon'iks,  a A book  of  Psosonlas, 
which  treats  of  Lacedemonis.  I 

Laconicdm,  la-konVkom,  s.  (Latin.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  a name  pven  to  certain  apartments  j 
in  the  public  botbs,  so  called  from  its  having  been  | 
first  in  Laconia. 

IjtCONIBX,  lak'o-ni>m,  > $,  (laconimuty  Lat)  | 
Laconicism,  lo-kon'o-sizm, ) A concise  style;  a : 
brief  seiitentioas  phrase  or  expresMon.  I 

Lacquer,  lak'ur,  s.  A vimtsh  applied  upon  tin,  ! 
bni'.s,  and  other  metals,  to  prrs(>rve  them  from  ' 
tsmisbing,  and  to  improve  their  colour.  The  bsM  i 
of  lacquer  is  a solution  of  the  resinous  substunoe  ' 
dtled  lac  $tod  in  the  spirit  of  wine — hence  the  ’ 
name.  I 

Lactaoe,  Iok't:ge,  n.  The  produce  of  animals  yield- 
ing millL  • 

Lactant,  Isk'tsnt  o.  (/acfrHis,  Lat)  Sucking;  ^ 
giving  suck. — Seldom  used.  ' 

Lactarii'M,  lak-U're-um,s.  (Latin,  from  hre,  milk.)  ' 
In  Architecture,  a dairy-house.  In  Antiquity, 
the  term  was  given  to  a plaoo  in  the  Roman  ber^  , : 
market,  indicated  by  a column  called  the  Lsetoria 
Columna,  where  foundlings  were  fed  and  nourished. 
Lactart,  lak'ta-re,  s.  (faetorvus,  Lat)  A dairy- 
boose  ;— <L  milky ; full  of  white  juice  like  milk. 
—Seldom  used. 
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LAC  fATES-J^ACUNOSE. 


Lactates,  Uk'tayU,  #.  A pfmi^  of  mUb,  in  which 
the  lactic  acid  m combined  with  a aalifi  ibie  base. 
In  tbo  n«'ntral  lactates  the  hrdratic  water  of  the 
acid  is  replaced  by  one  equivnlent  of  metallic  oxide. 

Lactation,  lak-tA'sliun,  a.  The  act  of  giving  sock, 
or  the  time  of  suckling. 

Lacteal,  Uk'te-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  milk;  coo« 
Tejing  chyle. 

! Lactbals,  Uk'te>alt,  t.  In  Anatomy,  the  absorbents 
of  the  mesentery,  employed  in  conveying  the  milky 
fluid,  termed  chyle,  from  the  tmall  intestines  into 
■ the  thoracic  duct, 

I LactzaK,  lek'te-an,  > a.  Milky;  ha%nng  the  ooloar 
I LaCTEODS,  lak'te-ns,)  of  milk;  conveying  chyle. 

Lactbscence,  hik-tes’sens,  «.  {larlfnt>a,  Lat.) 
Milldness;  the  milky  U<)aor  exaded  from  aome 
plants  when  woonded. 

I Lactescent,  lak-tes'aent,  a.  Producing  milk  or 
I whitejaice;  abonndiog with  atbick  coloured juioe. 

I Lactic,  lak'tik,  a.  (/be,  milk,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
milk,  as  lactic  add,  the  add  of  sour  milk.  A 
I dmilar  acid  is  procured  from  the  fermented  Juice 

of  beet- root.  Its  formoU  is  Cs,  Us,  Os;  its 

I equivalent  8L 

i Lactiferous,  Uk-tif'er-os,  a.  (/ac,  milk,  taxd/et^ 

' I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  white 
I juioe;  prodocang  a thick  ooioored  juice. 

I Lactometer,  Uk-tom'e-tor,  s.  (/oc,  milk,  and  me- 
I tmm,  a measure,  Lat)  An  inrtnimcot  oondsting  I 

|.  of  a giasa  tnbe,  for  aaeertaioing  the  proportion  . 

which  the  cream  beare  t%tbe  milk  of  any  paitiou-  | 
lar  oow,  or  to  the  produce  of  a whole  dsHry. 

Lactuca,  lak-tnica,  s.  (/be,  milk,  Lat  from  its 
milky  juioSi)  Tbs  Lettuce,  a genus  of  Composite 
plants,  extensivaly  nsad  as  sallads:  SubWer, 
Taboliflorc. 

Lactucarioii,  lak-to-ka're-nro,  ».  The  inspis> 

I sated  milky  juice  of  the  Lactuca  viroea,  or  gaiden 
1 lettuce.  It  is  aoroetimea  used  as  an  opiate. 

I LAOTUCtC,  Isk'tu-sik,  a.  Pertaining  to  lactnca. 
Ladueic  acid,  an  add  found  in  the  joioe  of  the 
plant  Lactnca  viroea,  or  acrid  lettuce. 

Lactuctnb,  lak'tu-ein,  s.  The  active  prindple  of 
Lactuctrinm,  the  inspisaated  juice  of  Lactnca  so- 
I tiva,  L.  vunea,  and  ll  acariola.  It  forms  yeI!ow» 
isb  indUtinot  crystals,  which  have  a strong  per* 
aistent  bitter  taste.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Lacuna,  U-ku'oa,  s.  (Latin,  a pit.)  One  of  the 
small  hollows  or  pits  on  the  npper  snrfsoe  of  the 
I thallua  in  Uchens.  The  term  is  sometimes  nsed 
to  designate  an  internal  organ,  commonly  called 
an  air-cdl,  aitnated  in  the  midst  of  the  oellnlar 
tissoe  of  pisnts. 

Lacuna,  la-kn'ne,  s.  j)/.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy, 
small  cavities  in  some  of  the  mucona  membraoeo, 
in  which  the  process  of  secretion  is  carried  on. 

Lacunar,  li-kn'ndr,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Architecture, 
the  under  surface  of  a member  of  an  order ; also, 
the  larmier  or  corona  of  a cornice ; the  nnder  side 
also  of  that  part  of  the  architrave  between  the 
capitals  of  columns.  The  ceiling  of  any  part  of 
ar^itecture  is  called  lacunar,  only  when  it  con- 
sists of  compartments  sank  or  hollowed  without 
' spaces  or  bands  between  the  panels;  if  with  bands, 
it  is  called  latptcar. 

Lacunosb,  la-ko-noae',  a.  {laeuna,  a ditch  or  break, 
tat.)  In  Zoology,  an  epithet  applied  to  a snrfaca 
winch  has  a few  scatter^  uregolar,  broadish,  hot 
1 shallow  excavitions. 
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LACUSrniXE— LADY. 


Lacustrine,  la-kns'trin,  a.  (laeut,  a lake.  Let)  t 
Belonging  to  lakes  or  swamps.  Lncmtfint  de»  | 
yvwn*^  in  (leology,  applied  to  certain  fresh-water 
beds  deposited  by  lakes,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
newer  formal  ions. 

Lad,  lad,  a.  {Uawd,  Welsh,  lead,  Sax.)  A yoong  | 
man  nr  boy ; a stripling. 

Lada  FEE,  Ud-a-ve',  $.  In  Commerce,  a release  or  | 
acquittance  of  any  kiud  in  India.  i 

Ladder,  lad'dur,  s.  (Dutch,  hlrdilfr,  Sax.)  A j 
frame  of  wood,  consistiiig  of  two  side-piecea  con-  | 
necled  by  rounds  insrtled  in  them  at  i>uitable  dis-  | 
tsnceis  and  thna  fonnlng  ste|«  by  whi^  persons  J 
may  ascend;  that  by  which  a person  ascends  or 
rises;  means  of  asom  ling,  as  a ladder  made  of  I 
cords ; gradual  rise ; elevation. 

MouDt^na  faat  toward  the  top  of  the  (sdiw  ecctestar*  , 
ticaL— I 
Scaling-ladder,  In  Military  tactics,  a particular 
kind  of  ladder  made  of  ropes  or  flat  staves,  for 
the  purpose  of  scaling  or  mounting  an  enemy's 
walls. 

lUDE,  lads,  V.  a.  (^tdbfi,  Sax.  ladm,  Oerm.)  Ptut, 
Laded  ; /)Ojd  part  Laded,  or  Laden.  To  load  ; 
to  freight ; to  burthen ; to  heave  ont ; to  throw 
oat; 

He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them. 

Saying.  * he'll  lode  it  dry  to  have  bia  way.'— -dAsAs. 
to  draw  water; ^obsolete  In  the  last  ienae;y*- 
s.  the  mouth  of  a river. — Obeolete  as  a substan- 
tive. 

U'd^}  OppTWwi:  bi>rd.nrf.  j 

Ladiet,  la'de-fi,  v.  a.  To  make  a lady  of. 

Lading,  la'dbg,  s.  Th..t  which  constitutes  a ktad 
or  cargo ; freight ; burden.  | 

Ladkin,  lad'kio,  s.  A little  Ud;  a youth. — Sel-  . j 
dom  used.  j| 

IjtDLB,  la'dl,  t.  (Um//«,  Snx.)  A large  spoon;  a H 
vesst*!  with  a long  handle,  used  in  throwing  ent  , 
any  liquid  from  the  vessel  containing  it;  the  re-  M 
ceptacle  of  a miU-wbeel,  into  which  the  water 
falling  turns  it.  In  Gunnery,  a long  staff  with  a ' 
hollow  place  at  the  end  of  it,  which  will  hold  as  ‘ 
much  os  the  proper  chsrge  of  the  piece  of  ordnance 
it  beloncs  to.  The  ladle  for  a great  gnn  is  a cop-  < 
per  instrument  nsed  for  drawing  the  charge.  i 
Ladlefcl,  la'dl-fftl,  s.  The  quantity  contained  in  ’ 
a ladle.  1 

Ladt,  la'de,  s.  (ktnfiSg,  hkefUga,  hlrnfSa,  Sex.)  A , 
woman  of  high  rank.  This  title  wee  originally  \ 
restricted  to  the  wives  of  earls,  knights,  &&,  but 
it  is  now  applied  to  any  woman  of  genteel  man- 
ners and  edneation ; a word  of  oomplaisanos,  nsed  ! 
of  women  ; a mistress ; the  female  wlio  presides  ) 
or  has  snthority  over  a manor  or  a family,  /yidief* 
bedMrew,  the  name  given  to  several  spectra  of  .\ 
plants  of  the  genos  Galium.  Ladiee* jCtgcr,  the  | 
common  kidney  vetch,  AnthyUis  vnlnenria.  La-  • 1 
died  elipper,  the  EngUsb  name  of  the  Orchideoot  : I 
plants  of  the  genos  Cypripedinm.  Ladied  traom,  i 
tbo  Ondxideous  plant  Spinuitbes  Mtivalia.  Indy  || 

' chapel,  a name  given  to  a small  ebapd  in  ancient  , 
cathedrals,  sitoated  behind  the  screen  of  the  high  { j 
I altar,  and  dedicated  to  *Our  Lady,'  the  Virgin  i 
I Mary.  Ladled  mantle,  the  common  name  of  the  jj 
plants  of  a section  of  the  genus  Alchemill^  Ladjp  i 
Jem,  the  plant  Aspidinm  thelypteris.  Lodsae*  I 
hair,  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  the  grass 
Briss  media,  LaAJt  mack,  tbs  EngUsb  nszns  ct  || 
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i LADY- DAT— LAGEN. 

• - - 

tbt  p1»nt»  of  tba  goniu  CardonuDO.  Lad^ 
or  ooiOt  ooo  Coocinella. 

LdkDT-DAT,  la'doHlaj,  a.  The  d-«j  of  tbe  annnoda* 

; tioQ  of  the  Hoi/  Virgin,  March  25th. 

Ladtlikb,  la'de-like, a.  Soft;  delicate;  elegant; 
gented;  well-bred. 

Ladtsiiip,  U'de-ebip,  a Tbe  title  of  a lady. 
LaHAKOTUS,  le-nung'tna,  a.  (fcnaioa,  tbe  throat, 
and  aggo*^  a jar  or  pan,  Gr.  ?)  A genna  of  Hleu- 
rodenta,  or  Iguanian  liaarda,  to  which  tbe  akin  of 
tbe  lower  region  of  the  neck  forma  a transveraal 
' fold  in  tbe  front  of  tbe  breast ; acalea  of  the  body 
imbricated  and  carinated ; tail  not  prebenaUe ; 

I neitber  doraal  nor  eaodal  cieat. 

luBMODlPODA,  le -mo-dip'o-da,  ) a.  (fiiwwa,  the 
I Ljkmodxfods,  lo-modVpods,  1 throat,  and ;Mma, 

I a foot,  Gr.)  An  order  of  Crastacea,  in  which  the 
I ' bead  ia  oonflaent  with  the  first  aegmeot  of  the 
I thorax,  and  aopporta  tbe  four  anterior  feet ; their 
I ' e/ea  are  searila,  and  the  poaterior  cxtremi^  of  tbe 
body  witboot  distinct  branchie. 

I ImSWa,  Woa,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a gown  worn  by  tbe 
I Roman  Aognra,  and  particolar  to  itmr  ofiioe. 

j I They  covered  their  bea^  with  it  when  they  made 

I their  obserrationa  on  the  of  birda,  and  other 

, omena. 

I L^^STRTOOKce,  le-strig'o-Dco,  a.  In  Antiquity, 
tbe  Tuune  of  the  moat  ancient  people  of  Sidly. 
They  were  cannibala,  and,  according  to  Homer,  of 
{ gigantic  staturo. 

I L^ia,  le'sbe-a,  a.  (in  bon  our  of  Jean  de  Lst  of 
I Antwerp.)  A genua  of  pbmta,  oonaisting  of  treea, 

I with  wbitiab  fiowera  and  yelW  anlbera:  Order, 

I Bixaoeae. 

i LsTiCARDitTic,  le-ve-kdr'de-um,  a.  (forts,  light, 

I and  ewrtlmoi,  tbe  heart-ol>ell,  LaU)  A genua  of 
I Mdiuoea,  dooely  allied  to  Ca^ium,  hi  wTiieh  tbe 

Iahell  U longitudinally  oval,  inequilnteral,  the  aor- 
foce  neither  ribbed  nor  apiredt  Subfamily,  Vmo- 
rime,  of  tbe  family  Tellinidie. 

I Lapobrsia,  la-fo-en'xhe-a,  a.  (m  bononr  of  the 
Duke  of  Lafoena  of  Liabon.)  A grot*  of  planta, 

I eonsiat'ng  of  treea,  nativaa  of  America:  Order, 
LythniceB. 

Lapuertba,  la-fu-en'te-a,  a.  (after  one  La  Focnte, 

I an  unknown  Spanish  bot^mist.)  A genua  ot 
planta:  Order,  l^rophulariaeoe. 

, Jjto,  lag,  a.  (foji^,  Swrd.)  Coming  behind ; falling 
; short ; 8lu;:guh  ; alow  j tardy ; 

I am  some  twelve  or  rourteen  moonehines 
I of  a brother.— 5AdAa 

! last : long  delayed ; — (seldom  used  aa  an  adjefr- 
] tive;) — a.  tba  kiweat  da«;  tbe  rump;  tbe  fag 

I end : he  that  cornea  last  or  lags  belund (seldom 
need ;) 

The  last,  tbe  tag  of  all  the  raec.~f>jRfea. 

' r.  a.  (tiog,  Welsh,)  to  Idler;  to  move  slowly;  to 
stay  behind;  not  to  come  in. 

Laoar,  la'gan,  a.  {Rggan^  to  fie.  Sax.)  In  law, 

I goods  sunk  in  the  era,  and  the  right  which  the 
' chief  lord  of  the  fi-c  has  to  take  such  goods. 
Laoara,  la-ga'na,  a.  A name  need  by  De  Blain- 
ville  for  a group  of  Echmodermata,  includea  in 
I T^marck's  grnus  Scutella. 

Lagabca,  U-gM'ka,  a.  (in  honosrof  Don  kfariana 
I La  Gasca,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Madrid.)  A 

> genua  of  Composite  plenta,  natiros  of  Mexico  and  , 

South  America : Suborder,  TuboHflone.  ; 

X^KV,  la'gcn,  a.  (foyem.  Let.)  In  Antiquity,  • i 


wine  mraaore  containing  tix  aextarii,  probably  tbo  1 1 
origin  of  our  fiagon. 

Laokraria,  la-je-na're-a,  a.  (foyewo,  a bottle,  Or.) 
The  Bottle-gourd,  a genua  of  plants:  Order,  Co- 
curbitaoec. 

Laorropiiora,  lag«o>noro-ra,  a (hgaaot,  a flask,  , 
and  p4orot,  bMring,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants,  natives  of  New  Z^and : Suborder,  Tuba-  I 
Itflor*.  I 

LAGKRaTRdilfLA,  lag-er-stre'me-4,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Lageritftwn,  a Swede)  A genus  of  highly  on»-  ' 
mental  plants,  natives  of  India  and  (Thins:  Order| 
LythracesB. 

Laokita,  lag-gei^ta,  a (name  in  Jamaica.)  A 
genus  of  pluta:  Order,  ThriDelaoese. 

Laggard,  lag'gurd,o.  Backward;  slngglah;  slow. 

Laggbr,  lag'gur,  a.  A loiterer ; an  idler ; one  wbo 
movcB  slowly  and  falla  behind. 

Lagocbphalds,  lag-o-aeTa-loa,  a (fo^oa,  a bare, 
and  bspfoifo,  the  head,  Or.)  A genua  of  fithea, 
b which  the  head  ia  abort,  tbe  upper  parts  of  the 
body  smooth,  and  tbe  belly  aimed  with  aagnUted 
spines  t FamUy,  BlastidiA 

Laotecia,  la-je'abe-a,  a.  (fo^,  a bare,  and  ot2«a, 
a boose,  Gr. : the  plan  where  a buju  liee ; the 
seeds  in  tbe  hairy  envelope  in  tbe  mvoloemm 
have  been  bkeood  to  yonng  levereta  in  a bara'a 
foim)  Wild  (Tnmin,  a geniu  of  UmbeUiferona 
plants : Suborder,  Campyloaperma. 

Lagoxtb,  lag'o-mia,  a.  {lagoiy  a hare,  and  mg$,  a 
rat,  Gr.)  The  Rat-barea,  a genua  of  Rodmta, 
naHves  of  Siberia.  Tbe  Rat-hares  are  deatitota 
of  a tail,  and  bare  the  legs  neariy  eonal. 

LAOOHTCHtm,  la-go-tdk'e-om,  a (sopoa,  a bare, 
and  onyekibw,  a little  nail,  Or.  in  r^erenee  to  tbe 
spines  on  tbo  ahmbo.)  A genua  of  Legomlooaa 
pjanta:  Suborder,  MimoeceBi. 

Laoook,  ) la-goon',  a.  (Jogtma,  ItaL  hgima,  5ipan.) 

Lagcke,  ) A fen,  moor,  marsh,  shallow  pond,  or 
lake;  a sheet  of  water  formed  either  by  tbe  tn- 
croacbnMote  of  rivers  er  seas  upon  tbe  1^,  or  by 
tbe  aepanuion  of  a portico  of  the  sea  by  the  raler- 
vention  of  a bank. 

La  oopkdb,  lag'o-  peda,  a Tbe  Ptarmigan,  or  Snow- 
partridge. — See  LagopuA 

LAOOPUTtiALMr,  lag-oT/Aal-me,  a.  (fopoa,  a bars, 
and  opkiMalmoa^  an  eye,  Gr.)  TIm  Hare*»-«ye; 
a dfomae  of  the  eye,  in  wbidi  it  cannot  be  abut, 
but  remains  open  during  alaep,  as  in  the  asa  of 
that  of  tbe  hare. 

Lagopus,  lag'o-pua,  a.  (U>go»,  a bare,  and  powt,  a 
foot,  Gr.)  Tbe  Ptarmigana,  a genus  of  birds  of 
the  grouse  kind,  with  th«  taraoe  and  toes  thiddy 
covered  with  foathere:  Family,  Tetraonida. 

LAOOSRRia,  la-ma'e-ria,  a (foyos,  a bare,  and  aerea, 
a lettuce,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ohecure,  weediika, 
CTompoMte  plants : Suborder,  Tubuliflora. 

LaGostoma,  la-goa'to-ma,  a {legoa^  a haru,  and 
Moma,  tbe  mouth.  Gr.)  Tbe  bare-lip. 

Laoothrix,  lag'o-tArika,  a (/ayca,  a bare,  and 
iMrix,  hair,  Gr.)  A genua  of  South  American 
moiikeyA  in  wbtcli  the  head  Is  round,  the  ikmo  flat, 
a thumb  on  tbe  anterior  band,  and  the  tail  partly 
naked. 

Laoria,  Ittg're-a,  a.  The  name  given  by  Fabricioa 
to  a grout  of  Coleopterous  inaects,  tbe  Chrysoniela 
of  linnwos,  belonging  to  the  family  Traclielklea 
of  Cuvier. 

; Laorimo90,  Ug  re-mo'fo,  ad,  (Italian.)  In  Music, 

> to  be  perform^  in  a weepiog,  plaintive  manner. 
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I L40UICKA,  la*’gQ>o«'a,  s.  (in  bonour  of  Andreas  La- 
guna, a Spanish  physician  of  the  eiztoenth  oon- 
torjr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Malvacec. 

I LaoUEVft,  la-ga'rua,  a.  (la^,  a bare,  and  oim,  a 
tail,  Or.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Oraininaceie. 

! LaHATA,  la-ba'^a,  a.  (in  honoor  of  M.  Lahage,  a 
I botani^  gardener.)  A genu  of  plants : Order, 

! Paronjchiaoec. 

Laic,  la'ik,  > a.  (2oico,  fatca/e,  ItaL  htique^ 

Laical,  laVkal,)  Fr.)  bielunging  to  the  laity  or 
peopl^  in  dbtincUoQ  from  the  dergy a lay- 
man. 

Laicautt. — See  IjiUy. 

Laid.  Past  and  p<ut  part,  of  the  verb  To  lay. 

Laidlt,  ladele,  a.  {UuMkf  Sax.)  Ugly;  loath- 
some ; fool. — Local. 

Laik.  Pa$t  part  of  the  rerb  To  Ue, 

I Ijiika,  la'na,  a.  A genus  of  Coleoptenms  inaeeta : 

; Family,  Taxlcomes. 

[|  Lair,  lar^  a.  (foper,  Oenn.)  A pUee  of  rest;  the 
1 bod  or  eoQch  of  a boar  or  ankl  beast ; pasture ; 

I the  ground. 

This  gyanfe  aoone  that  lias  there  on  the  loirs 
j ! An  hesJksee  ha^— .Sjinusr. 

Laird,  Uyid,  a Id  Scotland,  a landholder;  under 
|.  the  degree  of  a knight  (act  Jamea  L);  tbo  pro- 
I prietor  of  a bouae,  or  of  more  houses  than  one. 

I Laitt,  laVte,  a.  (from  Aios,  people,  Gr.)  The 
I people  as  distinguished  from  tbedergy;  toe  body 
! of  the  people  not  in  orders ; the  state  of  a layman, 
j — Obsolete  iu  the  last  sense. 

Lake,  lake,  r.  n.  (/ei«,  Sfred.)  To  play;  to  sport; 
—(local  as  a verb ;)— a.  (AicAe,  Germ,  lac,  Fr. 

; , kicMa,  Lat.)  A large  oollectioo  of  inland  water, 

I baring  no  direct  oomrounication  irith  the  oceaa. 

I Id  Painting,  the  name  given  to  certain  ooloori 
1 produced  by  the  oorntMoadon  of  vegetable  coloor- 
j log  matter  with  the  peroxide  of  tin,  and  with 
Mmilsr  oxides,  which  are,  as  it  were,  intennediato 
between  adds  and  alkalies.  The  name  is  more 
eepedally  given  to  a light  red  water-oolour.  Lake  | 
trout,  the  Salmo  licoatris.  It  is  matoed  with 
I Mack  dola,  and  grows  to  a great  nxK 
! Lakelet,  lakelet,  a.  A little  lake. 

Lakblike,  lake'like,  a.  Resembling  a lake. 

Laky,  la'ke,  a.  Pertaining  to  a lake  or  IskoA 

Lalaob,  lai'aje,  a.  (the  name  of  one  of  the  female 
friends  whoae  charms  are  song  by  Horace.)  A 
j genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  Pspi- 
Uonaccse. 

' Lallatiur,  Isl-la'shnn,  -a.  (lallatio,  Lat.)  That 
i apecies  of  vMaoos  pronunciation,  in  which  the 

I letter  I ie  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or  substituted 

I for  an  r. 

! Lalo,  la'lo,  A The  Adanaonia  digitata. — See 
Adansonia. 

1 Lama,  lam'a,  a The  aovercign  pontiff,  or  rather 
god  of  the  Asiatic  Tartan.  The  orthodox  opinion 
ia,  that  be  never  dies ; the  soul  merely  quitting, 
in  old  age,  its  infirm  habitation,  and  ttoing  pos- 
seaaion  of  the  body  of  a child.  In  Zoology, — see 
AipacA 

j Lamaiam,  lam'a-ixm,  a.  The  name  g^vea  to  the 
I Buddhist  religiou  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 

Lamamtin,  U-man'tin,  a.  The  name  given  by 
I French  nstoralists  to  the  Manatee,  or  Sea-cow.— 

I See  ManatuA 

I Lamarchea,  U-marsh'e-A  a (in  honour  of  A.  M. 
j Laroarche.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands:  Order,  Myitaoem. 
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Lamarkia,  la-mdr'ko-a,  a (in  honour  01  J.  B. 

M.  de  Lamsrk,  author  of  I^We  Franc^aiee.)  A | 
genus  of  plants,  natiree  of  Cayeoiw  t Order,  So*  . 
Unacec. 

Lamb,  lam,  a.  (Goth,  and  Sax.)  The  young  of  the 
sheep  kind;  typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  • 
— r.  a.  to  bring  forth  young,  as  sheep.  { 

Lambadibm,  lam'ba-diim,  a.  (^lamhatHtmoo,  Gr.)  1 
An  iinpmper  pronunciatioo  of  the  letter  It  toe  | 
lambda  of  the  GreekA  ! 

Lambalb,  Ism'alA  a.  A feast  at  the  time  of  shear-  I 
ing  latnbA  Lambale  ia  still  used  at  tfaa  village  | 
of  Kirtlioston  in  Oxfordshire,  for  an  annual  feast  ! 
or  celchritr  at  Umb-sbearing. — Wartott.  j 

Lambativb,  lamlM-tiv,  a.  I lick,  Lat.)  | 

Taken  by  licking ; — a.  a m^idne  taken  ^ lick-  | 
ing  with  the  tongue. 

Lambdoid,  lam'doyd,  ) a.  (km6dbKfea,  Or.)  | 
Lambdoidal,  lam-doyd'al,)  In  Anatomy,  an  | 
epithet  which  deeignateA  from  its  reeemblsooe  to  ' 
toe  Greek  letter  lambdA  A,  the  suture  which  I 
unitee  the  oodpitAl  and  parietal  bones,  now  more  ' 
correctly  terun^  the  occipito-parietal  suture. 
Lambent,  lam'bent,  a.  Playing  about;  touching  ' 
lightly : gliding  over.  | 

Lambkin,  lam'kin,  a.  A little  lamb.  | 

Clean  as  Toan'a  btMbMns,  or  the  fonee's  down. 

And  like  the  guldtinoh  in  her  Sunday  guwn.— (7^ 

Lamblike,  Umiike,  a.  Mild;  bumble;  medc,  | 
innocent  as  a lamb.  1 

Lambrl9,  lam'brus,  a.  A genosof  Decapod  Cne-  . 
taoeanA  differing  from  ParthenopsA  in  toe  males 
having  only  five  instead  of  aeren  aegnmta  in  the 
tail : Family,  Brachyura.  I 

LAMBawooL,  lambs'wool,  a Ale  mixed  with  so-  | 
gar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted  appIsA  1 
Lamb'a  Uttnee,  one  of  the  English  names  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  ValenanellA  j 

Lamb-wool,  lam'wool,  a.  Wool  obtained  frem 
lambs ;— «•  made  of  the  wool  of  lambA  , 

Lamb,  lame,  a.  (Jame  or  lama.  Sax.)  Crippled  01  i 
disabled  in  a limb,  or  otherwise  injured  so  aa  to 
be  impaired  in  stiength;  hobbling;  not  smooth,  I 
as  feet  in  verse;  imperiect;  not  satisfactosy; — 

V.  a.  to  make  to  cripple ; to  render  imperfieet  and  I 
nnaound. 

Lamkl,  lam'el,  a (kaneUo,  Lat)  A tbla  ^te  at 
scale.  I 

Lamella,  la-mellA  9.  (Latin.)  Iu  Botany,  a 
term  applied  to  various  parts  or  organs  of  plants,  | 
as  the  petaloid  appendages  whito  spring  from  1 
toe  throat  of  the  corolla  of  the  Rhododendron,  to 
the  interior  tube  of  the  Ilydrophylhirn,  or  toe 
plaited  membrane  which  invests  the  inferior  sur- 
faoe  of  the  pileus  of  the  Agarics.  \ 

Lamellar,  1^'ei-Iar,  a.  Disposed  in  thin  plates  , 
or  scaleA 

Lamellarlt,  lam'd- Idr-le,  ad.  In  thin  plates  ^ 
or  scaleA  I 

Lamellate,  lam'el-late,  > a.  Formed  in  thin 
Lamellated,  lam'el-lay-tod,)  plates  or  scaleA  or 
covered  with  them. 

LAMELLinRANCHiATA,  la-mcl-le-brang-ki-a'ta,  > 
Lambllibranchiates,  la-mel-I«-brMng%i-ayts,  i 
a.  (^lamella,  a thin  plate,  and  6rancAwr,  gillA 
Lat.)  An  order  ef  Mollusca,  in  which  the 
branchis  occur  in  the  form  of  largo  semicircular  I 
layerA  dLspoead  in  a symmetrical  manner,  two  on  ' 

each  aidA 

LamellicorbS,  la-merio-kawrnA  a.  ^tameUOf  a 
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tbin  plate,  and  cornea^  a bom,  Gr.)  A aectiAn 
I or  family  of  the  Petuami'maa  Coleopiera,  in  which 
j,  the  antenns  aro  inserted  into  a deep  foaaula,  un- 
der the  lateral  margin  of  tbo  head.  They  are 
osoally  short,  and  conaiiit  of  nine  or  ten  joints, 
terminatm;;  in  a club,  a^naliy  composed  of  the 
; iMt  three,  which  are  laminur;  sometimes  flabel- 
Uform,  or  ^po^  like  the  leaves  of  a book, 
openini;  and  dosioi;  in  a similar  way;  sometimes 
eoncentrieally  contorted,  and  fining  into  each 
oUier,  the  fiiat  or  inferior  being  semi-infundibuli- 

I;  form,  and  receiving  the  others;  and  sometimes 
t arrasged  perpendiedar  to  the  axis,  and  forming 
I a sort  of  comb.  Tbo  body  is  generullj  oval  and 
' thick.— Owwr. 

'i  L&mklufehocs,  laxn-el-lirer-os,  a.  (AimefZd,  a 
j;  and _/ero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  plates. 

I Lamblliform,  lam'el-te-fawiin,  o.  Having  tho 
1 1 form  of  a {date. 

!■  Lamilubosthbs,  la-mel-leWteTa,  ) #.  (ii- 
j|  LaMBt.uR08TRALa,  U.meI  le-ros'traIa,y  mc/Ai,  a 
! t*in  plate,  and  rortreim,  a beak,  Gr.)  A tribe  of 
I.  S^iraming-lMr^  the  foorth  in  the  system  of  Cu- 

i Fier.  It  consists  of  those  in  which  the  margins 

, j of  the  beaks  are  famished  with  numerous  tamioe, 

I ; w dental  plates,  arranged  In  a regular  series,  as 
\i  in  the  fwan,  gooee.  Sec, 

Lamklt,  kmele,  ad.  Like  a cripple;  withoot 
1 1 natural  foroa  or  activity ; imperfectly ; without  a 
1 1 foil  or  complete  exhibition  of  all  the  parts;  os* 

I steadily;  weakly;  feebly. 

1 LAMBRK88,  lame  DCS,  a.  An  Impaired  state  of  the 
, body  or  limba;  loss  of  natural  soundness  and 
i strength,  by  a wound  or  disease ; imperfection ; 
j weakness,  as  the  lamenosa  of  an  argumeut,  or  of 
I a description. 

Lamb.mt,  U-ment",  r.  n.  (lomentor,  IjiL)  To  wail ; 
to  mourn  ; to  grieve ; to  express  sorrow ; — r.  o! 

I to  bewail ; to  mourn ; to  Wmoan ; to  exprese 
i •«^wfor;—s.  sorrow  audibly  expreiwed;  lamen- 
;|  tation;  grief  uttered  in  cumpUnta  or  cries;  ex- 

Ipressioo  of  sorrow. 

, Lamektable,  Um'ni-U-U,  a.  (French.)  To  be 
I l^nted;  (.using  sorrow ; mouniful ; s«.rrow. 
ful;  espressing  wmow;  miserable,  pilifuL  or 
despicable,  in  a ludicrous  sciisee 
LAMEKTAnLT.  bun'en-te-ble,  ad.  Mournfully; 
j With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow;  ao  as  to 
cause  sorrow;  pitifully;  despicably. 
Lamemtatiok,  hun-en-ta'sliun,/.  Expression  of  sor- 
I row;  .uJible  grief.  lu  Ihe  plural,  a U«.k  of  Scrip- 
I 'ure,  conraiiiing  tbo ‘Lsmei.tstions  of  Jereiiiiab.' 

■ Lauentkr,  li-oiei,';er,  s.  Ono  wbo  mounu,  or 
cries  out  with  sorrow. 

j Lauexii.no,  U-men  liug,  A LaincnUlion;  rorrow 

I amiilly  I'Xpressod. 

j I-amexti.nolv,  Is  nienTing-le,  od  With  UmenU- 

I , tion ; in  A bewailing  insmier. 

Lauia,  buii  e-a,  s.  lu  Ai.li.piity,  mn  inisginAry 
I being,  repiesciited  as  s monstrous  snimul,  a spectre 
or  vampire.  Pliny  represents  the  biiniw  as  ani- 
inids  with  the  face  and  he.id  of  a woman,  and 
Uil  of  a seipenL  The  first  Lamb  was  represented 
Eb  E d.iOEiiter  of  Jieptune,  wlio  seized  end  de- 
; vuured  new-born  tdiildreii  lu  their  cradles. 

Wbvre'it  the  tawfa 

ThatUarsu/dDUtkllst  I’m  bewitch’d ; •.ixe  on  her. 

— JAw«i<Ver. 

; ! In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  type 
of  lUe  family  Lamida, 
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LAUinaK,  1am’e*de,  t.  (lamia,  one  of  th#'  genera.) 

A family  of  Coleopterous  in»«ctis  funning  a *ul>- 
divirion  of  the  LainiiiK,  in  which  tlie  eiJea  of  the 
thorax  are  either  smooth  and  ronndetl.  or  tuber- 
culate,  rugous,  or  spiny,  but  not  fum’inbed  with  ' 
movable  tubercles  or  spines. 

Lamin’,  lam'in,  ) s.  (lamitta,  Lat.)  A thin 
Lamika,  lamVoa,)  plate  or  sealo;  a Dyer  or 
coat  lying  over  another,  applied  to  the  piate»  of 
minerals,  bones,  &c» 

Laxiinadi.b,  lam'o-na'bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
formed  into  tliin  plates. 

Lamin.r,  lam'e-ne,  s.  (lamh,  the  name  of  an  ima- 
ginery  being — see  the  word.)  A tribe  of  Longi- 
oom  Coleopterous  insects,  liistlnguished  by  their  ; 
vertical  bc^  and  filiform  palpi.  | 

Laminar,  lam'e-nar,  a.  lo  plates;  consisting  of 
thin  plates  or  layers. 

Lamin'ARITKS,  lam-e>na-ri'tes,  A.  (/hmtno,  Lat.)  A 
species  of  fossil  fuci,  found  in  secondary  strata  near  i 
La  Rochelle. 

Laminate,  lam'e-nate,  o.  Plated;  consist-  i 
Laminated,  lam'e-nay-tod,{  ing  of  plates,  scales,  ' 
or  layers,  one  over  another.  ; 

Lamination,  lam-e-oa'shun,  s.  State  of  being 
laminated. 

Lamish,  la'tni^li,  a.  Kot  quite  lame;  hobbling.  , 
Lamium,  lam'e-tim,  t.  (ihimos,  tbe  throat,  Gr.  so  > 
called  from  the  ringent  flowers.)  Archangel,  a . 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Lamiaoea.  | 
Lamm,  lam,  v.  a.  To  beaL— Obsolote. 
iann'd  too  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye; 

You  shall  be  beaten  sober.— Beow.  and  Fid. 

Lammas-dat,  lam'mas-day,#.  The  first  of  August, 
so  called,  according  to  tome,  because  lambs  then  I 
grow  out  of  season  ; others  derive  it  from  a Saxon 
word  signifying  looj  mau,  bcciuse  on  that  day  our 
forefathers  m^e  an  offering  of  bread  with  new  * 
wheat.  On  this  day  the  tenantsof  York  Cathedral  : 
were  formerly  bound  to  bring  a lamb  alive  into  ' 
the  church  at  high  mass.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  ' 
tbo  term  Lammas  as  a cmmiption  of  (\fUrmath,  a I 
second  mowing  of  grass.  | 

Lamna,  lam'na,  #.  (the  Greek  name  of  a fish  of  prey,  i 
a kind  of  shark.)  A genus  of  fishes,  allird  to  tbe  . 
Sharks ; retoot,  and  found  fossil  in  the  chalk  and 
London  clay.  I 

Lamourouxia,  lam-d-rook'se-A,  s.  (In  honour  of  | 
J.  V.  F.  Lainonroax.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  erect-branched  herbs,  with  scarlet  flowers:  I 
Order,  Scrophulariacee.  j 

Lamp,  lamp,  a.  (Inmpt,  Fr.  lampas,  Lat)  A little 
V'-ssel  constructed  for  containing  a wick,  into  ' 
which  oil  is  poured  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  it  | 
while  it  burnt;  figuratively,  a light  of  any  kind;  | 
a poetical  use  of  the  term.  Lamp-blade,  (/uluyo  | 
lampodmn,  Lat)  a species  of  charcoal,  of  which 
tbe  finest  sort  U produced  by  collecting  the  smoke 
fW<m  a lamp ; hut  it  is  geiierully  obtained  by  burn- 
ing resinous  substances,  as  the  dregs  of  pitch  of 
pieces  of  fir-wood,  in  furnaces,  and  collecting  the 
soot  produced  on  cloths  in  a close  clumber. 
Suftty-Uimp,  a lamp  invented  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Dsvy  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  or  in- 
flammable air  in  coal  mines. 

IeAMpauaut,  laiii'{>a*da-re,  $.  An  officer  in  the 
ancient  church  ol  Constantinople,  so  calli-0  from 
hU  employment,  which  was  to  take  cure  of  the 
lam{is,  and  carry  a taper  before  the  em{>cror  or  pa- 
triarch wlien  they  went  to  church  or  in  proct'saiou. 
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LAMPADEPHORIA-  LAMPBOTIS.  LAMPBOTIS— LAKCEB. 

LAHPADErHOBiA. — Se«  Lampfidrame. 

Lampadist,  lAm'pA-dist,  «.  One  who  gtloed  the 
priM  in  the  LAuipedrome. 

i LiJiPArROMB,  Utn'pA>dmtnf,  «.  (Inmpas^  a Ump^ 
and  <A-0maj,  a race,  Gr.)  In  anck-nt  Grrec,  a 
oompetine  race  bj  joung  men  with  lampa  in  their 
han^  The  one  who  carried  hla  lamp  unextin* 
guiahed  to  the  goal  waa  declared  victor,  aud  giuned 
the  priuw 

Lampa»,  lam'paa,  ».  (French.)  A diaease  in  the 
palate  of  a hone's  mouth,  ooiuaatiog  <d  a fleahj 
awelling  behind  the  fore*teeth. 

Lahpatbs,  laDl'pajta,  a.  A genua  of  aalta,  com- 
posed  of  Umpic  a<^  and  a base. 

, Lampeut,  lam'pem,  a.  A 6ab  of  the  Lamprejr 
kind. 

{ Lam  PIC  ActD,  lam'ptk  as'ud, «.  One  of  the  names 
of  Aldeltydic  add,  or  Acvtaloua  add.  The  for- 
mula of  the  hjdrate  is  C4,  Ht,  Oj,  + aq. 

Lamping,  lamp'ing,  a.  {law^nUy  ItaL)  Shining; 
sparkling. — Obe^ti* 

Happ;  lioM  on  which,  writh  iitarf7  light, 

Tboes  tewf  ejea  will  deign  susnetunea  to  look.— 
Sft»aer. 

Lampoon,  lam-pooo',  a.  (derivation  oneertain,  bat 
1 supposed  to  be  from  fom/MW,  a drunkan  aong,  Fr.) 

1 A personal  sadre  In  writing;  abuse;  censure 
1 written  to  reproach  and  vex  rather  than  to  reform ; 

0.  a.  to  abuse  with  persoual  censure;  to  ro- 
proadi  in  written  aatire. 

Lampoonsr,  lam-poon'ur,  a.  One  who  abusca  with 
1 pcTBonal  satire ; tlie  writer  of  a lampoon, 
i Lampook&t,  hun-poon're,  a.  Abuse. 

Lampobnis,  Um-pawr'nis,  a.  (famproa,  bright,  and 
onus,  a bird,  Gr.)  A geons  of  Hummiog-blrda, 
natives  of  Bradl : Famll/,  TrochUida^ 

Lampbbt,  lam'praj,a.  TIm  oommon  name  gireu 
j to  fishes  of  the  genua  Petrom/soo, — which  see. 

Lampbima,  lam'pre-ma,  a.  (lamproSt  brUliant,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Scara- 
bwidarw 

1 Lampuis,  lam'piis,  a.  (lampra,  brilUant,  Gr.)  A 
1 genus  of  fishes,  with  oval  and  nearly  rfaomboidal 
1 bodies,  with  sedes;  bead  small;  bcllv  protuberant; 
j one  dorsal  fin  excessively  lalcat^ : family,  Zeida. 

1 Lampbodoma,  latn-prodVma,  a.  (Luiy)roi,  bright, 
and  domos,  a bouse,  Gr.)  A genus  of  MoUusca 
belonging  to  the  OUvina,  or  Olives,  in  which  the 
ebell  is  mitrifonn;  spire  produced,  oonlc,  and  re- 
. aembling  mitra  in  shape,  Wt  the  suture  is  chan- 

' nelled,  the  aperturo  effuse  at  the  base,  and  con- 

tracted above ; the  lower  half  of  the  pillar  with 
six  or  seven  plaits:  Family,  Volutlda. 

Lamprobcapha.  lam-proelca-fa,  a (famproa,  bril- 
liant, and  acopAioM,  a littls  ship,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Anadont  Mollusea,  in  which  the  shell  is  not 
winged ; elongate,  pod-shaped ; teeth  none ; boeaee 
near  iIm  anterior  extremity — natives  of  tropical 
America:  Family,  Uuionidse. 

Lampbostoma,  lam-pros'to-ma,  a (lamprosj  bril- 
liant, and  ttoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Mol- 
luaca,  in  which  the  aliell  it  umbilicated;  pyramidal 
spire,  clrvsted  and  acute ; the  basal  wborl  much 
flatteneJ  beneath,  and  slightly  convex;  pUIar 
spiral;  the  ba<e  short,  and  marked  by  diatioct 
plaits:  sperlure  striated,  and  ths  inner  lip  waot- 
mg:  Family,  Trochlds. 

LampbOTIS,  lam-pro'tie,  a (hrmprot,  bright,  and 
cue  otea,  tba  ear,  Or.)  A genua  of  birds : Family, 
Fringillidm. 
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LAMPRonit,  lam-pro'tia,  a (lamprota,  splendour, 
Gr.  in  retereuce  to  the  shining  calyx.)  A genua 
of  smHU-brsnehed  hi>rl>a,  Datives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope : Order,  Ericaceje. 

LampbuTuunin At,  hun-pro-tawr-nin'e,  a The 
Crackles,  a subfamily  of  Stuniidw,  or  Starling 
ftmily,  in  which  the  bill  is  tbnulilike  and  com- 
prea^,  the  cultnen  carved  from  the  base,  and  the 
lateral  toes  nnequal. 

Lamprotobnu,  lam-pro-tswr'nia,  a.  (/omproa, 
brilliant,  and  omu,  a bird,  Gr.)  The  Grsckle,  a 
genu»  of  Urda  t type  of  the  aubihinily  Lamprotor-  ' 
ninm. 

LAMPDorn,  lam'pO'gna,  a.  A gennsof  fishes,  allied  > 
to  the  Coryphsna,  but  in  whKh  the  veutral  fius  I ‘ 
are  equal  to  the  pecLrals. 

Lampwick,  lamp'wik,A  The  plant  Pbolis  lychniitA 
LaMPYBIDB,  lam-pi're-de,  a (tampyris^  tiie  glow- 
worm, Gr.)  A family  of  soft-skiimed  SenSoontefi, 
characterised  by  the  antennae  beii^  clueelv  a(>- 
proximatodat  tbrir  base,  the  head  heing  ounoe.tled 
beoeatb  the  thorax,  or  produced  in  the  form  of  a 
•nout : the  eyes  of  the  male  are  large  and  globular. 
Lamptris,  lam'pe-ria,  a A genus  of  Coh-opterous 
insects,  of  which  the  glowworm,  L.  wocriiaco,  is  . 
the  typA  The  light  diffused  by  the  glowworm  is  ; 
of  a lambent,  ele^e,  greenish  colour,  which  the  | 
insect  can  vary  or  suspend  st  pleasure ; Family,  ^ 
Lampyridn. 

Lanabiocs,  U-na're-ua,  a.  Pertaining  to  wooL 
Lanabkitb,  lan'drk-ite,  a A aulpho-<arbooate  of  i 
lead,  found  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  Sootlaod.  1 
It  occurs  in  long  slender  crysUls,  stn^ri*  of  ' 

gated  into  fibrous  maseei ; primary  form,  an  ob-  : 
lique  prism ; colour  greenish,  yellowish,  or  greyish  t . 1 
ap.  gr.  7.  H — 2— 6.  |. 

Lanabt,  lin'a-re,  a.  A storehouse  for  wool.  J 

IaANATR,  la'nate,  ) a.  (fana/tts,  LsL)  WooRy.  if 

Lanatbd,  Wnsy-ted.1  In  Zoology,  applied  «hm  ' 
a part  is  covered  with  fine,  very  long,  flexible,  and 
rather  curling  hair,  like  wooL  ‘ 

I.AKCB,  lana,  s.  (French,  hncea,  Lat)  A spear;  I 
an  offensive  weapon  in  form  of  a half-pike,  used  ; 
by  the  andeota,  and  thrown  by  the  hand ; — a.  a.  ;I 
to  {ueree  with  a lance,  or  with  a sharp-pointed  ,| 
instrument ; to  pierce  or  cut ; to  open  with  a lanoeL  r 
Lanoe<ior7wm^  one  who  acts  as  a corporal,  but  has 
only  the  pay  of  a private  soldier.  Lance-sery^uni^ 
one  who  acts  as  a sergeant  on  corporal’s  pay. 
Lanee-JUk, — see  AmmodyteA 
Lancklt,  laos'le,  a.  Suitable  to  a Isnce. 
Lancbolab,  lan'ee-o-lar,  ) 0.  In  Botany, 

Lancp.olatb,  lan'se-o-late,  > ahaped  like  a 

LAKCBoLATBI>,laQ'ae-o-Uy-ted,)  lance;  oblong, 
and  gradually  tapering  towards  each  extremity ; 
spear-«haped.  In  Couchology,  applied  to  a eh^ 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  tapering  pwdoally  to  each 
end.  In  Entomology,  when  the  base  is  not  eo  ' 
bruad  at  the  centre,  and  the  lateral  margins  1 
slightly,  but  equally  swollen,  gradually  tapering  to  ! 
the  epex.  ' 

Lancbpesadb,  lans'pe-eade,  a.  (fium  the  Italian 
lancia  Mpettata,  a bruken  or  spent  Ifnce.)  Ono 
who,  having  broken  hU  lance  upon  the  enemy, 
was  entertained  as  a volunteer-ansUtaat  to  a cap- 
tain of  inrantry.— ObeoU'te. 

Lanckb,  lan'sur,  a One  who  lancet  or  carries  b 
lance.  In  Military  affaire,  one  of  s body  of  cavalry, 
orisinslly  in  PoUod,  but  now  oornmoQ  in  othOT 
coon  tries. 
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i Lanci^T,  Un'sity  c.  (/ancf^tej  Fr.)  A iiharp-ftoint«’U 
tH*o-eiij:ed  hurgical  instrument,  u>e«l  in  vi*iicaec- 
tion,  anJ  in  npeoing  tumours  abscesses  &o. ; a 
pointed  window.  Lancet-<trch,  in  Architecture, 
an  arch,  the  bead  »f  which  is  like  the  point  of 
a lancet,  and  usual.f  applied  to  lung  narrow  win* 
j duws 

I La5CBWOOD,  lans'wood,  s.  The  English  name  of 
' the  plant  Guattoria  rir^ata  of  Duinal. 

1 LaXCH. — See  Launch. 

' Laxciferocs,  lan-sif'e>nis  n.  Bearing  a lance. 

LaXCIPORM,  lan'ae-fawnn,  (J.  Haring  the  form  of 
; a lance. 

I Laxcixate,  lan'se-nate,  e a.  Qnneino,  I^t.)  To 
I tear ; to  lacerate. 

Laxcixation,  lan>se*na'abun,  $.  Tearing ; lacera* 
j lion, 

' LaxckI'.TIA,  lan-kre'she-a,  ».  (probably  from  the 
name  of  some  botanUt.)  A genus  of  plants: 

\ Order,  Hypericacea*. 

Laxd,  land,  a.  (Sax.  Gotb.  Germ.  Dot.  Dan  Swed.) 

I Earth,  or  the  solid  matter  which  constitutes  the 

fixed  {tart  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  distinc* 

I tion  from  the  sea  or  other  wnti'nt,  which  consti- 
tute the  fiiiid  or  movable  part ; a country ; a 
region,  distinct  from  other  counlries;  any  small 

I I portion  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  earth  or 

I;'  ground:  ground  or  soil  in  respect  t«  its  nature 

or  quality;  real  estate;  the  inhabitants  ot  a 
country  or  regiuu;  a nation  or  peo{>le. 

ThC!«e  answers  in  the  silent  ni;;lit  r<M‘Hre'i. 

The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  Lmd  helicred.— 
thryjen. 

To  mate  the  land,  or  fo  make  lon<l,  among  sea-  | 

I men,  is  to  discover  land  fmm  sea  as  the  sidp 

I approaches  it ; to  $kut  tn  the  land,  to  lose  sight  ' 
of  the  Und  Icit,  by  the  interveutiun  of  a point  or 

I promontory;  to  $et  the  land,  to  see  by  the  com* 

I I pMsa  how  it  bears  from  the  sbip;~(A/r?n^,  or 

! klond.  Sax.)  urine ; from  thia  latter  meaning 

I j probably  comes  the  old  expression  Utnd-damn, 

I signifying  the  taking  away  a man's  life,  or,  in 

I I other  words,  to  stop  the  ordinary  passages  and 
j , functions  of  nature. 

j Wotild  I knew  the  villain, 

J 1 nauld  lund-tAiBHt  him.— 

Ijnnd’hoc,  an  old  law  term  from  the  Saxon  hoc,  a ^ 
j I b(M)k,  signifying  a charter  or  deed  by  which  land  | 
was  held.  cheap,  a customary  fine  paid  at 

every  alienation  of  land  lying  within  some  manor  I 
or  liberty  of  a borough.  Ijand  gabel,  or  land- 
garti,  a tax  or  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  according 
to  DiMmsdsy-book.  Land-mate,  one  who  reaps 
j with  another  on  the  same  or  adjacent  ridge  uf  land. 

Lathd-ojjice,  an  office  in  a colony  where  new  lands 
I arc  sold  and  registered,  warrants  issued  for  the  loca- 

i tion  of  lands,  and  other  business  transacted  con* 

I nected  therewith.  Land-rail,  the  migratory  bird, 

I Kalltia  crex ; called  also  the  Corncrake,  from  its 
p^uliar  cry.  Land-teurry,  an  atfectiou  consist- 
ing of  circular  spots,  stripes,  and  pstclies,  scat- 
tered over  the  arms,  thighs,  and  trunk ; the 

' Forpnra  h vmoi  rhugica.  Lnnd-ff^inyt,  sources 

I I of  water,  sahich  only  come  into  action  after  heavy 
rains.  Land-ttevstrd,  a person  who  has  the  care 

i'  of  A Isod  estate;— V.  a.  to  set  on  shore;  to  die* 

I embark  ».  to  go  on  shore  from  a ship  or 

• ' boat.  ,,  , 

' landam-man,  t.  Tl»e  name  given 

Lin  Switzerl^d  to  the  president  of  the  Helvetian 
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republic.  Tlie  same  title  is  also  grren  to  the 
highest  magistrate  uf  the  ten  cantons. 

Laxdaii,  lan'iiaw,  $.  The  name  pven  to  a parti- 
cular kind  of  carriage,  which  o})ens  and  closes  at 
the  tup.  It  is  so  calU-d  from  having  been  first 
made  at  Landau,  a town  in  Germany. 

Laxd-bkbeze,  laiid'broez,  a.  A current  of  air 
setting  from  tbs  Und  towards  tbe  sea. 

Landed,  Und'ed,  a.  Having  an  estate  in  land; 
cuusisting  in  real  estate  or  land. 

Landpai.l,  Und'fawl,  a.  A sudden  translation  of 
property  in  Und  by  the  death  uf  a rich  man ; 
among  seamen,  the  first  laud  discovered  after  a 
vnyace. 

f,AXD  Flood,  land  find,  a.  An  overflowing  of  Und 
by  water;  an  inundation. 

Laxd  Fobcr,  land  funte,  a.  A military  force; 
army  or  troops  serving  ou  land,  as  distinguinhed 
from  a naval  force. 

Landorave,  Und'grave,  $.  (land,  earth,  and  g'oj 
or  grave,  judge  or  count.  Germ.)  A name  lur- 
merly  given  to  those  who  executed  justice  in 
behalf  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  with  regard 
to  the  internal  policy  of  tbe  country.  The  term 
is  now  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  those 
sovereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  posscHs,  by 
inheritance,  certain  estates,  called  Landgrariates. 

Landorafiatb,  land-gra’ve-atc,  §.  The  territory 
held  by  a landgrave,  or  hU  office,  jurUdiction,  or 
authority. 

L.vxdiioldkr,  land'h<ildo-nr,  A U*l  hr  or  pro- 
prietor of  Und. 

LvxDiBiEits,  UnMc-mers.  s.  An  arcliaiulogical  tenn 
for  measures  of  luud, — Obsolete. 

Lvndino,  Und'ing,  ^ A place  con - 

LandINO-PLACE,  land'ing-plaae,)  stmcicii  fur 
landing  passengers  and  gofals  from  a vcsm.*!.  In 
Architecture,  the  terminating  fluor  uf  a flight  of 
sUira,  either  above  or  below. 

Laxdirf.CTA,  lan-di-rek'ta,  *.  In  Law.  services 
and  duties  laid  on  those  who  hold  Uud  in  tlie 
time  of  the  Saxons. — Obsolete 

LAM>jroBDER,  land'job-bur,  s.  A man  who  makes 
a business  of  baring  land  on  spocutatiun. 

L.VNDLADT,  landlay-de,  «.  A woman  who  has 
tenants  holding  from  her ; tlie  mUtress  of  an  inn. 

Landless,  laod'ies,  a.  Without  property  ; with- 
out fortune. 

L^xdlock,  Und'lok,  V.  a.  To  enclose  or  encom- 
pass by  Und. 

Landloper,  Isnd'lo-pur,  s.  A Isndman;  a con* 
temptiioos  term  u>e<l  by  seamen  to  de^ignate  a 
man  who  pa-si'S  his  life  on  land. 

Landlord,  Und'Uwrd,  s.  (land-hlqftfrd.  Sax.) 
The  lord  of  a manor  or  of  land ; the  owner  of 
Und  who  has  tenants  under  him ; the  master  of 
an  inn  or  tavern. 

Landlordry,  Undlswrd-re,  s.  State  of  a land- 
lord —Obsolete. 

Pilfering  alip*  of  pctt>  lanJlordiy,—BfK  Vail, 

Landman,  land'man,  «.  A man  who  serves  on 
land. 

Landmark,  land'mdrk,  «.  A mark  to  desiLmate 
the  boundary  of  Und ; any  mark  or  fixed  ohj'‘ct. 
In  Navigation,  any  eUvat^  object  on  land  that 
smes  as  a guble  to  seamen. 

Landolphia,  Un-dol'fe-B,  «.  (named  after  M. 
Laodolpbe,  a captain  in  the  French  navy.)  A 
genus  of  .African  plants,  eoosisting  of  shrubs  with 
white  flowers. 
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Landowner,  l«nd'o-nur,  ».  A proprietor  of  l*nd.  j 
Landrkevr,  landm'T,  *.  A B»il>ordinate  officer  on  : 
«D  extensive  eatate,  «bo  acU  aa  an  aaaistant  to  | 
the  land-stewnrd.  I 

Lan^MJATR,  Imid'skape,  $,  (tandschnp,  Dot.  land- 
tkap,  Saed.)  A d.ven>ificd  porti*>n  or  region  of 
country,  which  the  ere  con  ci>mprehcnd  at  a hingle 
view  ; a picture,  extiibiting  the  form  of  a district 
of  country,  with  mountains,  river*,  lakes,  &c.,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  the  view  or  pro*{>ect  of 
a dialrict  of  country.  Jjan<L‘Ciyj>e  gardenm^,  the 
art  of  laying  out  grounds  so  aa  to  produce  the 
effect  of  natural  laiid*cape. 

Landslide,  Lind'slide,)  a.  A jiart  of  a hill  or 
Land8L11\  land'slip,  ) mountain,  which  slides 
or  slips  down,  in  consequence  of  being  under- 
mined  and  its  support  swept  away,  an  occurrence 
frequently  happening  in  Switzerland. 

Landrmaic,  landz'man,  $.  In  Nautical  latignage, 
a sailor  oa  board  a ship,  who  has  not  before  been 
at  sea. 

Landstreiort,  hiid'stnte,  a.  A narrow  slip  of 
land. — Obsolete, 

Land-tax,  land  taka,  u A tax  assessed  on  land 
i!  and  buildings 

Land-ti'RN,  Und'tnm.  a.  A wind  that  blows  m 
tbe  night  at  certain  times  In  most  hot  conntries 
Landwaitkr,  land'way-tur,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
customs,  who;^  duty  is  to  wait  or  attend  on  the 
landing  of  goeds. 

Landward,  land  wawrd,  ad  Towards  the  land. 
Landwp.iir,  land'wer,  s.  The  militia  of  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

Landwini),  land'wind,  $.  A wind  blowing  from 
tbe  land. 

Landwouker,  landVork-ur,  a.  One  who  tills  the 
ground. 

Lane,  lane,  a.  (k/on,  DuL)  A narrow  way  or  pas- 
sage; an  alley:  a passage  hetween  linea  of  men, 
or  people  standing  on  each  side. 

LaNOaIIA,  lan'ga-ha,  a.  A geuua  of  venomous  ser- 
pents: Family,  Viperida*. 

LaNOEMANNI,  lan-ge-man'ni,  a.  In  Law,  an  obso- 
lete word  for  lords  of  manors. — Sir  Edward  Cokt, 

1 Inst.  6.  I 

Lanoragk,  lang'gmje,)  a.  A particular  kind  of 
Lanorel,  lang'gril,  ) shot  used  at  sea,  formed 
of  bolts,  nails,  bars,  or  other  pieces  of  iron  tied 
together.  When  effectively  discharged,  it  wounds 
or  carries  off  tbe  enemy’s  masts,  and  seldom  fails 
in  tearing  bis  sails  and  rigging. 

Lanosettle,  lang-set'tl,  a.  A long  bench  to  sit  on. 
Lanotekaloo,  lang-ter-a-loo',  a.  A ganse  at 
cmli'* 

An  oM  nlnepence  t>cnt  both  wny»  by  Lilly  the  almn- 
mic.aiaker,  for  luck  at  kint/temioo. — TatUr. 

LaNOCAOE,  lang'gwaje,  a.  (Jangagt^  Fr.)  Human 
speech ; the  expression  of  ideas  by  words  or  stg- 
ni6c:int  articulate  sounds,  for  the  communication 
of  thought;  words  duly  arranged  in  sentences, 
written,  printed,  or  engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the 
eye ; the  speech  or  expression  of  ideas  peculiar  to 
a particular  nation ; style;  manner  of  exprea*k>n; 
the  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irrational  animals 
express  their  feelings  and  wants;  any  manner  of 
expressing  thoughts,  as  the  Umgytaga  of  tbe  eye ; 
a nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  speech; — p.  a. 
to  give  language  to ; to  express. — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 

LANcrAOBD,  Irtng'gwayjd,  a.  Knowing  language; 


using  language  properly  or  gracefully ; having 
various  langinges. 

He.  wand'riiitf  Iorr.  a wtilcr  rircle  made. 

And  many  iiationi  baa  imraea'd.— 

Lakouage-mastkr,  langgw.ijc  mas-tur,  s One 

whose  profession  is  to  teach  Ungua;;es. 

Lanoi’ED,  lang'gude,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet 
applird  to  snch  animals  whose  tongue,  appearing 
out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of  a diffeix-Qt  coluur 
from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

LANOUtKTi:,  Uii-gu-pu'tc,  ad.  (Italian.)  In  Mu- 
me,  a direction  to  tl  e jK-rfomier,  denoting  that  the 
portion  so  marketl  U to  be  performed  in  a soft 
languishing  manner. 

LANOirET,  lang'gwit,  $.  {hn^jutttey  Fr.)  Anything 
cut  in  tbe  form  of  a tongue. 

I^ANOtrETTE,  lang-get',  e.  The  French  name  for 
the  tongue  of  a jack  in  a harpsichord  nr  spinet ; 
the  valve  wbidi  opena  or  shuts  the  wind-chest  in 
an  organ,  to  admit  the  lur  into  tbe  pipes  when  a 
key  is  pressed  down, 

LiNorzb,  lang'gwid,  a.  (IrnguiduM,  T.at.)  Faint; 
weak;  feeble ; Ragiriug ; indisposed  to  exertion; 
dull;  heartless;  without  antmatiun. 

Lanocidlt,  lang'gwid-le,  ud.  Weakly;  feebly; 
slowly. 

I>AXOi*lDNE88,  lang'gwid-nes,  a.  Want  of  strength; 
weakness;  feebleness. 

LanoL'ISII,  lang'gwish,  r.  n.  Irmffutssnnt, 

Fr.)  To  grow  feeble;  to  pine  away;  to  lose 
strength  or  animal  ^|>lriU;  to  wither;  to  fade; 
to  lose  the  vegetating  power ; to  grcjw  dull ; to  be 
no  longer  active  and  rigorous;  to  pine  or  sink 
under  sorrow  or  any  continued  passion;  to  look 
with  softness  or  tenderness; — r.  a.  to  make  feeble, 
to  cause  to  droop  or  pine; — (seldom  used  as  an 
active  verb;) 

Like  a nri'lcciH  rose. 

It  withers  oo  th«  stalk  wiUi  iamguisk'd  head. — 

ifUim. 

act  of  pining;  also,  a soft  or  tender  look  o« 
appearance. 

And  tbe  blue  taa^'tsA  of  soft  AlUa’s  eye.— /Vijw. 

La.nouishbr,  lang'gwUh-ur,  a.  One  who  l.m'- 
guishea  or  pinea. 

Lanolishino,  lang'gwt.sh-ing,  s.  Feebleness;  loea 
of  strength a.  having  a langnid  appearnner. 

Lanol'ISIIINOLT,  lang'gwish  ing-le,  cuL  Weakly; 
feebly;  slowly;  with  tender  softness. 

Lanouishmknt,  Ung'gwish-ment,  $.  Tbe  state  of 
pining ; softness  of  look  or  mein. 

Languor,  tang'gwur,  s.  (Latin.)  F.iiotness;  duU 
ness;  heaviness;  lassitude  of  body  ; tlmt  stMic  of 
the  physical  system  which  is  induc'd  by  exhanx- 
lion  of  strength  ; listlessuess ; softncHs  ; laxity. 

Languorous,  lang'gwur-us,  a.  Tedious;  meUo- 
choly. — Obsolete. 

Jlrar  lady,  how  ahaU  I declare  thy  case. 

Whuui  la'ie  1 l«ll  in  loN|/MorOHJ  cooslraiiit  I— 

ejinuer. 

Lakoure. — See  Languish. 

Lanol'KIA,  lang-gu're-a,  s.  A genus  of  Co1«.*optei^ 
ous  insects,  belonging  W the  fauiily  CUripalpi  of 
Cuvier. 

Laniard,  lan'ydrd,  a.  (4r»ti>re,  Fr.)  A short  piece 
of  rope  or  line,  used  for  fastening  something  in 
ships.  It  is  also  used  to  extend  the  shrouds  and 
stayi  of  the  masta,  by  tlieir  communication  with 
the  dead  eyes. 

Laniart,  U'ne-ar-e,  #.  A shambles;  a place  of 
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LAMATK— lAXTAlfA. 

— a.  irndinp.  In  Z*oIo"y, 

tht^  iaisanps  (^tltiUes  lanutriiy  fioin  hnio,  I tear, 
Lat.)  are  tliose  lun^  cutting  teeth  next  to  the  in- 
cisors. They  an*  likewise  ca!l«*J  dtiUes  cunini, 
(doj;*s  te^th,)  and  Jeuteg  ewf/uittii, 

L\NIATK,  la'ne-ate,  r.  o.  (/anio,  To  t**:ir  in 

piece's.— Seldom  used. 

Laniatu»n,  Uy-ne-a'bhnn,  s.  A tearing  In  pit*ce«. 
— Seldom  Qsed. 

I>A>'iD.fC,  lan'«*de,  t.  (2rrnti«*,  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
fuinily  of  birds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  St^rikes, 
or  Butcher-birds.—  See  Lanina. 

LANirKicoi'S,  Ja-nif'er-us,  o.  wool,  and /cro^ 

I betr,  L.at.)  Bearing  or  producing  wo<it, 

Laxifical,  la-nif'e-kttl,  n.  Working  in  wou!, 

IjiXiPlCR,  lan'e-fis,  a.  (/mwi,  wool,  and  J'^ich^  t 
make,  Lat.)  The  art  of  spinning,  carding,  and 
making  wool.— Obsolete. 

Laxi3kkoL8,  la-ntj  er-u.’t,  a.  (^nr^cr,  L:it.)  Rear- 
ing wooL 

Laniisuma,  la-oe-e-so'ma,  $.  (fonius,  the  butcher- 
binl,  and  soom,  the  b«idy,  Gr.)  A sobgenns  of 
birds,  belonging  to  the  Ampellidte,  or  Chatterers. 

Laniogkkvs,  lan-e-oj'e-rus,  a.  (/ono,  wool,  and 
pert).  1 c^irry,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Nudibranchiate 
marine  Ga->teropo«lB,  so  named  from  tbrir  being 
provided  on  each  side  with  a aeries  of  soft  lamimp, 
finely  pectinated,  and  divided  into  two  p.irta. 

Lanibta,  la-nin'ta,  a.  (Ijitin.)  In  Antiquity,  an 
executioner,  but  more  frequently  a master  gladia- 
tor, who  taught  the  nse  of  anns,  and  had  always 
people  onder  him  ready  to  exhibit  shows  of  that 
kind. 

Laxisteb,  Iji-nis'tes,  «.  ffani/fn,  a fencing- master, 
Lat.  ?)  A genua  of  Moliunca,  in  which  the  ahcll 
is  oval,  transversely  ventricose  ; the  umlones  pro- 
minent, with  diverging  elevated  striae;  hinge  mar- 
gin not  elevated  or  angulated;  teeth  none:  Fa- 
mily, Ariculide. 

L vNiTKfl,  U-ni'les,  i.  (me.snlng  unknown  to  ua)  A 
genus  of  Molluaca,  in  wliich  tt>«  shell  is  reTr^^(*<l ; 
the  body  whorl  ventricose  only  in  the  middle ; 
outer  Up  generally  tliin:  Family,  Turbids. 

LAXltrs,  la'ne-ns,  $.  The  Butchor-bird,  or  Shrikes, 
a genus  of  passerine  birds,  so  named  from  the 
larger  and  stronger  birds  being  predatory  ojkiu  . 
small  birds,  which  they  attack  and  devour:  Type 
of  the  fa  mily  Lanidae.  j 

Lank,  lank,  a.  (A/onco,  Sax.)  Loo<e  or  1:ix,  and  ! 
e:uiily  yUdding  to  pressure ; not  di»tended ; not  ! 
stilf  or  firm  by  dist«-ntiion  ; not  plump;  lean;  ^ 
slender;  meagre;  not  full  aiid  firm;  languid; 
drooping. 

Lankly,  larkHe,  fl(t  Thinly;  loosely:  laxly. 

Lankness,  lank'm-s,  •«  Laxity;  fiabbiness;  lean- 
ness; slenderness. 

I.ANKT,  ItnkV,  a.  A \m!gar  expression  to  denote 
a tall  thin  {lerHon. 

Lanner,  lan'ner,  s.  f/«nio,  I tear,  I^t.)  A species 
or  falcon  UM'd  in  hawking— the  Falco  lanarius. 
It  was  anciently  called  the  Leonard-hawk. 

Lannf.ret,  lan'ner  et,  $,  The  n.ale  Lanner,  Falco  ! 
lanarius.  | 

L.^NftQUENET,  lansTce-net,  ».  (French.)  A common  ! 
loot  soldier;  the  name  of  a certain  game  at  cards 
of  French  origin.  I 

Laxtana,  lan-ta'na,  ».  (one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Vibnmuro,  to  which  it  has  a little  resembl.anre 
in  foliage.)  A genus  of  shrubs:  Order,  Ver-  « 
bcnacesD.  . i 


LANTANIUM— LAPDOO. 

LANTANirM,  lan-ta'nc-nm,  #.  {lanthuu>,  i lurk.  Gr. 
fiom  its  having  lain  ronce.sled  in  the  ores  of  cerium.) 
A name  gi^•cn  by  M. wander  to  a new  metal,  the 
projierties  of  which  are  stinilir  to  those  of  cerium. 
The  carbi  nates  of  both  are  white  and  insoluble; 
the  sulphates  soluble  and  crystalizable : symlxil,  Li. 

LANrEHN,  lan'tum,  $.  (/anfrme,  Fr.)  A irausparc  t 
c »se,  variously  shnp'-d,  f<>r  carrying  a light : a 
lighthui'so,  or  light  to  direct  the  course  of  ship*. 
In  Arcliitectore,  a little  dome  raised  over  the  ro-  f 
of  a building  to  give  it  light,  and  to  serve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric ; a square  cage  of  carpentry 
placed  over  the  ridge  of  a corridor  or  gallery,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  simps,  to  illuminate  tliem. 
Dark  Am/em,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which 
may  be  closed  by  a shutter,  and  the  light  entirely 
hid.  Ffagt  of  lanttmSy  in  Cliina,  a celebrated 
feast  held  on  the  first  month,  and  so  called  fn>m 
the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  hung  out  in  the 
streets  on  the  occasion.  Magic  Ain/cm,  an  optical 
instrument,  by  ahich  little  painted  images  are  re- 
presented, so  mneh  magnified  as  to  be  accounted 
the  effect  of  magic  by  the  ignorant.  Latiiern 
trAccf,  in  Mechanics,  n kind  of  pinion,  having,  in- 
stead of  leaves,  cadindrical  teeth  or  bars,  called 
trundles  or  spindles,  on  which  the  teeth  of  the 
main  wheel  acts,  l/mtem  the  F.nglish  oanM 
of  the  insects  of  the  gemis  Fulgora. 

Lantern-jaws,  l.m'lurn  jaws,  s.  A thin  viMge. 

Lan(*oinoI'6,  la-r.n jc-mis,  a.  (lanughwnogj  LaU) 
Downy ; covered  with  down,  or  fine  >4>ft  h«ir. 

Laxx,  langks,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a kind  of  bro.td  diih 
or  platter  which  was  used  in  sacrifices;  and  ahen 
filled  with  various  fruits  to  be  offered  to  Ceres  or 
aiiy  other  of  the  gods,  it  was  called  Sutunt^ 

Lanyard. — Sec  Laniard. 

Laocoon,  la-«k'o-on,  s.  In  Fabulous  Hi-tory,  the 
priest  of  /polio  or  Neptune  during  the  Tnjsn 
war,  who,  while  engaged  in  sacrificing  a bull  to 
Neptune,  was  with  his  two  sons  cru.shcd  to  death 
by  an  ervortnons  Ber|>ciit,  sent  by  ^liuurva  to  revenge 
his  haring  endeavoured  to  dissuide  the  Trojans 
from  admitting  the  famous  wooden  horse  within 
their  Walls.  The  subject  forms  one  of  the  most 
bcuntiful  gronps  of  sculpture  in  ancient  art. 

L-AODICEAN,  Uy-od-e-5c'an,  n.  Like  the  Christians 
of  Laotlices,  lukewarm  in  religion. 

Laodiceanism,  Isy-od-c-se^ao-izm,s.  Lukewanrw 
ness  in  religion. 

Laomedea,  la-o-meMe-a,  $.  (I.-ioTnednn,  king  of 
Troy.)  A genus  of  CoraL : Family,  TubuI.iriL 

Lap,  lap,  s.  (/‘c/V'C,  Sax.  Dul.  Dan.)  The  loose 
patt  of  a coat ; the  lower  part  of  a garment  that 
pinys  loosely;  the  part  of  clothes  that  lies  on  the 
knecH  wl  eii  a person  sit-<  down.  In  Archilecture, 
the  part  of  one  body  which  lies  on  or  covers 
another; 

It  fce«N  each  living  plant  wiUi  liquid  snp, 

Aiid  tt!U  with  flowcrsfAlr  Flora’s  paintuJ  Uip.—. 

iSpenssr. 

— r.  a.  to  V-end  snd  Isy  over  or  on ; to  wrap  or 
twist  ronnd;  to  infold;  to  involve ; — p.  «.  to  be 
spread  or  Uid ; to  be  turned  over ; — (^hippian^  Sax.) 
to  take  up  liqoor  or  food  with  the  tongue;  to  feed 
or  diink  by  licking. 

LapaRocki  k,  la-pa-ro-scle,  t.  (lopara,  the  region 
of  the  loins,  and  ktle,  hernia,  Gr.)  Lumbar  hernia. 

Lapdoo,  lap'dog.  t.  A HUle  d g f>ndled  in  the  Up. 

One  of  them  nia>le  hit  court  to  the  Lipdoff,  tu  itO}>ruv« 

his  lutUTst  with  tb«  lady.— Cut  icr. 
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LAPEL- LAPIS. 


LAPniLE— L\PSAK.V. 


I Lapf.i^,  i.  That  part  of  the  coat  which 

I wr»p9  ovfr  the  facing. 

^ Lapellkd.  Ia-p»’ld\  a.  FnmUbcd  with  lapels. 

I LAPKTKorstA,  la-pay-roo'zlie-a,  *.  (in  honour  of 
j Ln^>ejrouse,  the  celebrated  and  mifottunate  French 
j navijjator.)  A genus  of  plant*;  Order,  Iridacc®. 

Lappi'1.,  lapTril,  a.  As  much  a»  the  lap  can  c<>ntM)n. 

Laphria,  laf're^A,  a.  A surname  of  Diana  at 
Fatne,  in  Achaia,  wliere  she  had  A temple.  The 
name  was  siven  to  the  coddces  from  Laphrius, 
the  son  of  Dclphus.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Dip- 
terous insects:  F:unily,  Tan/htoma. 

Lapicii>e,  lap'e-5)de,  a.  (.inpis,  a atone,  and  ctfJo, 
I cut,  lat.)  A stone-cutter. — Oliaulete. 

Lapidakious,  lap  e-dn 're-os,  a.  {hpULuuus,  Lat.) 
Stnnj;  ronsinting  of  atones. 

Lapiuart,  Up'e-tlar-e,  «.  {hrpirfaire,  Fr.)  An 
artiheer  who  cuts  precioos  stones;  u deftter  in 
prrrions  stones;  a rirtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  gems  or  prtcioos  atones ; — a.  relating 
I to  the  art  of  cutting  stones.  Lapidary  $tyle,  io 
Composition,  the  proper  stjle  for  monumental  or 
other  inscriptions,  and  thence  aoinetimes  the  phrase 
is  used  to  express  a terse,  expreaaire  strle. 

Lapxdatk,  lap'e-date,  e.  a.  lo  stone. — Obsolete. 

Lapiuation,  lap-e-da'shim,  a.  The  act  of  stoning 
a pereon  to  death — Seldom  oseil. 

LAPl»i:oi-8,  la-pid'e-OA,  a.  Stoojr ; of  the  nature 
of  stone. — Seldom  used. 

Lapidk.'w.'KSCk,  lap-e-dea'sens,  a.  Tlie  process  of 
I>ecoming  stone;  a stonj  c<mcretion. 

LAPlDPgCKNT,  lap-e-des'sent,  a.  Growing  or  tum> 
ii'g  to  stone;  that  has  the  qn.<lit]r  of  pe:rifying 
bodies;— a.  any  substance  which  hus  the  quality 
of  |>cttUying  a IkmJv  or  conveilttig  it  to  stone. 

LAi*n>E»  Jin>Alci,  lap'e-des  ju-du'e-»e,  a.  A name 
fonsicrljr  given  to  certain  spioes  of  fossil  Echinitea, 
found  in  Judea. 

Lapidific,  lap-c-dink,  o.  (lapis,  and  facto,  I make, 

I Lat.)  Forming  or  conveiiing  into  atone. 

Lai’IUIFICation,  U-i«d-e-fo-ka'sbun,  a.  Tlie 
I operation  of  forming  or  convening  into  a stou^* 
subst.iiicr* 

Lapidify,  la-pidVfi,  o.  a.  To  f-.rm  into  stone; — 
r.  It.  to  turn  into  ntono ; to  become  stone. 

I LaPIDISt. — Sr^e  LapirLry. 

I Lapim.i,  la-pit'li,  a.  Vulcanic  cinders,  in  whidi  are 
' globular  concretions. 

' Lapia,  lap'u,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
literally  a stone,  but  used  lo  signify  a mile— the 
j origin  of  ndWtones.  ormcnius,  Armenian 

li  stone,  fonnd  in  mines.  Ttte  colour  called  blus  bice 

is  prepared  from  it.  Jj.  atites,  eagle-Atone,  a 
ysriety  of  iron  ore.  formerly  supproied  lo  have  been 
found  in  the  eagle's  neat.  L.  brztMjr,  a concretion 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  certain  animals ; the 
aritniulis,  nr  eastern,  found  in  Asiatic  gazelles 
and  antelopes,  was  fonncrly  considered  of  great 
value;  the  occidenUdis,  or  weNtem,  found  In  other 
animnls,  wta  much  cheaper,  and  'used  instead  of 
the  former,  by  persons  who  had  faith  but  no 
money,  or  a|x>tliecurieA  with  more  conscience  than 
ordinary.*— (7my.  The  lapis  bezoar  faclitius  con- 
sidled  of  equal  p'lrts  of  Annenian  b«>le  and  dried 
blo«xl,  with  iimcilnge  of  gum  tragscanlh,  q.  a.  L. 
Cf^immeru,  (co/ttmas,  a rectl,)  calamine;  im- 
! pure  carbonate  of  zinc.  /-.  calcareus,  limestone, 
consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  united  with  argil, 

' silez,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  need  to 
form  lime  for  phannaoeutical  pnr|><«es.  L.  enr- 


yn'ofttini,  a quadrangular  flat  bone,  yellow,  and  j 
rather  rartil  iginous.  L.  contmyrrea.  the  Pulv>s 
Cnutravinr®  (’ompositna.  P.  L bifire  ISOJ).  ' 
ContravfTva  b.^llA  denttdis,  Deiitalimn.  I). 
entalis.  Tootb-shi-ll  />.  dirimi*,  I^apis  oplithal- 
micua,  the  name  given  by  Beer  U>  a compound  of 
a fcubacetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  potaasa,  and 
alnm,  melted  together  in  equal  proportions  for 
an  cye-lotit»n,  Z..  bloo«i-*itone;  an  in)U  , 

ore,  used  in  ha-morrlwges.  L hihernirta,  Har- 
deoin,  or  lri«h  slate;  a banl  atone  found  in  Ireland.  \ 
L.  infrmaHs  sire  nrptiats,  the  Polassa  cum  calce. 
The  old  name  of  the  Caustic  Polaua.  L.  laz%di,  I 
caertiUos  L.  cyanus,  azure-stone;  a muK'ral,  I 
from  which  the  blue  colour  ultramarine  is  prepared.  ! 
L.  lydius,  lydun-utune ; a s|>ecies  of  flinty  sl.ite,  ! 
sometimes  used  as  a tnuchstone  for  ascertainirg 
the  purity  of  gold  and  silver.  It  was  so  uained 
by  the  ancient*  from  its  being  found  in  the  Tmoht«, 
a river  of  Lydia.  L.  manati,  manati-stonci,  the  ! 
tooth  of  the  sea-cow,  employed  for  artificial  teeth. 

The  lapis  manati  tpttrius  is  a flat  bone,  somewhat 
similar  in  weight  and  hardness.  There  sre  apeti- 
mens  of  both  of  these  in  the  London  College  of 
Physicians.  medicamentosus,  a prc{>aration  of  ' 
alnm,  litharge,  Annenian  bole,  colcothar,  vitriol,  | 
and  vinegAr,  boiled  to  a strong  consistence.  L,  \ 
ntphriticus,  nephrite,  a mineral,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds:  common  nephrite,  and  axe-atone,  or 
Amazonian  stone,  so  called  from  its  being  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  L.  ollaris,  (alia,  a 
pot,)  ]M>t'9tone,  a iTtinerul  found  on  the  shores  of  , 
the  lake  Como,  in  Lombardy.  L.  />etracon'w.«, 
perigord-stone,  found  in  mines,  and  used  to  colour  | 
gbtas  black.  L.  prwulftr,  Sal  pruncllv,  or  sore  ! 
throat  salt,  made  of  melted  nitre  and  flower.*  of  j 
sulphur,  poured  into  nxiuMs.  L pumer,  pumice-  i 
stone;  spungy,  ewims  upon  water;  used  whole  .is  ] 
a kind  of  file,  >n  powder  as  a polishing  powder,  j 
and  added  to  some  dentriticca. 

Lapitii.e,  Up'e-fAe,  $.  In  Fabulous  History,  a 
people  of  Tliessaly,  chiefly  known  to  ns  from  their 
conte-.Hts  with  the  Centaurs,  described  by  Hesiod 
and  Ovid. 

Lapitui’b,  lap'e-tAua.  s.  In  Fabulous  History,  (he 
son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbia,  a brother  of  Ceataunio, 
and  progenitor  of  the  loipithie. 

Laplacka,  I tp-la'se-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  tt^  oelc- 
brated  mathematician,  the  Marquis  de  Laplace.) 

A genus  of  plants,  conaistiug  of  trees  or  shrubs: 
Older,  Temsliowniiicc*. 

Laplander,  bp  land-ur,  s.  A native  of  Lapland. 

Laplino,  lap'lmg,  a.  A term  of  contempt  for  one 
wrapped  up  in  sensual  delights. 

YifU  must  nut  stream  out  your  youth  In  wine,  and  lire  - 1 

a tiyoUNj:  U>  the  silk  and  daiiitiea— //etr^L  | 

Laplyma.  lap-Iish'e-a,  § The  l^a-bare,  a genus 
ot  Tectibranebiatc  Molluscs. 

Lappa,  lap'pa,  s.  Burdock,  a genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  TubuiillorK. 

Lappaqa,  lap-pa' ga,  s.  (frt>m  the  flowers  being  w>  t I 
like  Lippa  or  Burdock.)  A geooa  of  plants:  | 

Order,  Graminacew. 

Lappkk,  lap'por,  a.  One  that  laps;  one  that  wraps 
or  folds;  one  that  takes  up  with  the  tongue.  i 

Lappet,  lap'pit,  s.  A part  of  a garment  or  dress  j 
that  hanga  louae.  l| 

Lapsana,  Inp-sa'na,  *.  (topaso,  I purge,  Gr.)  Nip- 
plewort, a genus  of  (^mposite  phtnU:  Suborder,  |i 
Tubuliflorac.  II 
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LAPSED— LARCENY. 


LARCH^LARGE. 


I Lafsb,  IspA,  «.  (Japtus,  L«t.)  A or  flowing ; 

I ft  Binootb  cou^^u;  ft  falling  or  paik>ing: 

error ; a slip;  a fniling  in  duty;  a slight  devi:t> 
tion  from  truth  or  rectltadr.  In  Law,  a slip  or 
I omission  of  a patron  to  present  to  acbarch  within 

I six  months  after  it  bi'comes  void ; in  which  case 

I we  HAV.  the  benefice  U in  lapse^  or  lap»td.  Lapse 

' U niso  defined  to  be  a sj>ecics  of  forfeiture,  whereby 

I I the  rU.ht  of  presentation  to  a church  accrues  to 

I the  onlinarv  by  neglect  of  the  patron  to  preaent,  ■ 

to  the  metropolitan  by  neglect  of  the  ordinary,  ' 

^ and  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the  metropolitan.  ' 

^ lAtpstil  Ifgacy,  is  where  the  legatee  dies  before 

^ the  testator,  or  where  a legacy  is  given  ui>on  a 

I future  contingency,  and  the  legatee  diea  before  the  ' 

I cotitingency  happens:  aa,  if  a legacy  be  lell  to 

[ any  one,  when  he  attains,  or  if  be  att.iina,  the 

age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  ' 
it  U a lapsed  tcgicy,  and  shrill  sink  into  the  residue  ' 
of  the  ijcr^onul  estate.  In  Theology,  the  fall  or 
I apnataev  of  Adam  P.  fi.  to  glide  slowly;  to  fall 
bydegret‘8;  to  fail  in  anything;  to  slip;  to  com- 
mitatault;  to  slip  an  by  inadvertency  or  mistake; 

I to  lali  by  the  negligence  of  one  proprietor  to  an- 

I other;  to  fall  from  a state  of  ionoccncc,  or  from 

I truth,  faith,  or  petfecti'  n.  I 

' Lapsided,  lap'si-ded,  a.  In  a ship,  having  one 
side  heavier  than  the  other.  | 

I-APSTOXE,  lap'stone,  s.  A cobbler's  stone,  on  which 
I he  hammers  his  leather. 

Lapsi'S  I.i.sac£,  lap'sus  llng'gwe,  «.  (Latin.)  A 
slip  of  the  tongne ; n mistake  in  uttering  a wor.t. 
Lapwing,  lap'wing,  i.  The  Vancllus  enstatus; 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Pee-wit,  or  in  Scot- 
land by  that  of  Pensc-weep.  | 

Lapwork,  lap'wurk,  s.  Work  in  which  one  part 

I Japs  over  another.  | 

• j LAQi'KARirs,  Iak-kwc-a're-n«,  «.  In  Antiquity,  an 

I I stlilete,  who  held  a sort  of  snare  called  a laqueus 
j in  one  hand,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  eiisiure 
I and  entangle  his  antagonist,  and  in  the  other  a 

poniard  to  stab  him. 

Laqueus  GuTTEbls,  lakTcwe-ns  gut'tur-is,  #.  (Ta- 
tin.)  Literally,  a noose  of  the  throat;  a mail  *- 
I nant  infi.immation  of  the  tonsils,  in  which  t!ie 
patient  appears  as  if  snfiucafed  by  a noose. 

I Lak,  Irlr,  $,  jilur.  Lares,  ^Lntin.)  A household 
deity.  I 

On  the  h*'Jy  hearth  ' 

I TheJUirsaod  Lcuimca  tnuan  w.th  mlduight  plaint. 

j Lararium,  l.a-ra're-nm,  s.  (laiHn.)  In  ancient  | 
' Architecture,  the  apartment  in  which  the  lares  or  | 
hoiue  gods  were  deposited.  It  frequently  con- 
tained, besides  these,  statues  of  the  proprietary.  | 
I Larboard,  hfr'borde,  s.  The  name  given  by  sea-  , 
men  to  the  left-hand  side  of  a ship  when  looking 
I furwanl  (rom  the  stem,  opposed  to  starboard;  \ 
larboard  tack^  so  called  when  a ship  is  close  i 
j hauled,  with  the  wind  on  her  larboard  side ; lur- 
hottrd  watch,  a division  of  a ship's  company  on  1 
duty,  while  the  other  is  relieved  from  it ; — a.  per-  i 
talning  to  the  left-hand  side  of  a ship. 

Lahbkka,  Idr'bre-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  the  Abbe  de 
I^rbre.)  A genus  of  pUnU:  Order,  Caryupbyl* 
lares;. 

I Larce.nv,  Mr'se-ne,  $.  {latrocinium^  Lat.  hrein, 

. Kr.)  In  Law,  the  crime  of  theft-  Sirnfde  larcrng, 

I at  common  law,  U committed  by  wrongfully  taking  I 

I against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  catrying  away  | 


the  goods  of  another,  with  the  fraudulent  and  fe-  j 
lunious  intent  wholly  to  deprive  him  of  his  pro-  ' I 
p«'rty  ttxrein.  Compound  larctttg,  is  when  the 
crime  of  larceny  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  > 
which  the  l-'glilaturv  ha^  cou>idered  as  aggrava- 
ting the  oflencc.  and  requiring  a gn-ater  degree  of 
punishment.  Grand  lurcetig,  is  when  the  goods 
sbdeo  exceed  the  value.  J’tttif  or  pttU  force»y, 

U when  the  good.n  arc  under  that  sum.  The  Ut-  ■! 
ter  distinctions  are  now  destroyed  by  act  7 and  8 ^ 
Gvo.  IV.  c.  29,  and  larcvnivs  are  now  eimple  or  ; 
compound. 

Larch,  Idrtsh,  a.  Tlie  Pious  larix  of  Linneus,  and  ‘ 
Abies  Irixix  of  miKlcm  botaiUHts,  the  wood  of 
which  is  much  esievincd  for  its  durability.  The 
Common  larch  fir  Is  a native  of  the  mountains  of 
central  Euro{>e,  of  Ruvsia  and  Siberia.  Its  bark 
U nearly  as  valuable  to  the  tanner  as  that  of  the 
oak.  ' 

Lard,  lird,  s.  (French,  lardum,  Lat.)  The  fat  of 
swine  after  being  melted  and  eejmrated  from  the  , 
flesh;  bacon;  the  flesh  of  swine.  Lardisig  money, 
in  Archaiulogy,  money  paid  for  keeping  hogs  in  any 
one's  wood ; — v.a.  {lanler,  Fr.)  in  Cookery,  to  ; 
enrich  meats,  poultry,  &c.,  by  introducing  strips 
of  lard  into  them  with  an  implement  or  sort  of 
needle  used  for  that  purpose;  also  said  of  intro- 
ducing parsley,  dec.,  in  the  same  manner 9.  n. 
to  grow  fat. 

Labdaceous,  Mr-<la'»hns,  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
lard ; consisting  of  lard ; resembling  Urd. 

Lakdek,  Idr'dur,  «.  A room  where  meal  u kept  , 
or  salted.  | 

Lakdkrer,  Idr'dur-ur,  a.  One  who  has  the  charge  I 
of  the  larder.  | 

Lardizabala,  Mr-de-ss«bals,  s.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Lardizola  y Uiibe,  a Spanish  natuialisU)  A ' 
genus  of  plants,  nativea  of  Suuth  America;  Order,  : 
Menispermacea:.  | 

L-vkdon,  Idi'dnn,  t.  (French.)  A bit  of  bacon. 

I^HDOON,  Idr'diin,  a.  A strip  of  lard  used  in  cook-  ! 

i 

Xardrt,  Wr'dre,  a.  A larder. — Obsolete. 

Larb,  tare,  s.  (l-re,  Utre,  Sax.)  Learuing;  scho-  ^ 
larship.— Obsolete. 

LaR)-J<TALIA,  la-ren-tale-a.  a.  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a festival  dedii  ated  to  Larentia,  the  wifa  : 
of  the  shepherd  Fanstutus,  and  nurse  of  liomulua  | 
and  Remua. 

Lare9,  la' res,  s.  (Latin  ) The  domestic  deities  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  i 
of  deceased  ancestors.  The  /xrrea  Jamiliaris  pre-  ' 
sided  over  the  bouse  and  family.  The  Ixirts 
parvi  were  so  called  because  they  were  small  in  | 
size,  and  worshipped  without  any  pomp.  The  | 
Lore*  pra  tiles  kept  everything  in  oi^er.  i 

Laketia,  la  re'she-a,  a.  {^Llartta,  the  vemacnlar 
name  of  the  plant.)  A genus  of  UiiibelUferoos  i 
plants : Suborder,  Orthospennxi. 

Larok,  Idij,  a.  (French,  laryua,  Iritf.)  Big;  wide;  I 
bulky;  extensive;  liberal;  abundant;  plentiful;  ! 
comprehensive;  great;  copious;  diffuse.  Among  ; 
acamen,  a phrase  applied  to  the  wind,  when  it  ' 
crosses  the  line  of  a ship's  course  in  a favourable  , 
direction,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter;  io  ' 
sail  large,  to  advance  with  a large  wind,  so  as 
that  the  sheets  are  slackened  and  flowing;  at  1 
larye,  without  restraint  or  confinement;  diffusely; 
io  the  full  extent ; — a.  formerly  a niixiical  note  , 
equal  to  four  breVM.  I 
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LAROB>iiKARTED2fES»,  ldrj>hdrt'ed-nefl,  ^ Liber-  I 
■hty;  full  of  expAneive  sympjthien. 

LabuELT.  Mijle,  ad.  Widely;  extensively;  eopl- 
onaly;  diffu^ly ; amply;  liberally;  bountifully;  ^ 
abundantly. 

LAitOENEAS,  Idij'nes,  a.  Btf^esa;  bulk;  1il>eralitT; 
preatneas;  coinprehcnMon;  extenaivencaa ; mag- 
nitnde;  amplitude;  extent. 

Lakoesb.  Idr'jfS,  i.  {larpt*Mty  Fr.)  A present;  a { 
gitl;  a bounty.  In  Antiquity,  a free  donation  of  : 
com,  provisiona,  or  clotlien,  which  was  made  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  giving  of  largeasca  com- 
menced with  Tiberloa  Gracchus  when  be  was 
tribune,  with  a view  to  ingratiate  bimaelt  with 
the  people. 

Laroiietto,  Idr-get'to,  a<2.  (Italian.)  In  Ifusic,  a 
diminutive  of  largo,  a(otc,  but  leu  slow  than 
largo. 

Labqifical,  Mr-jif'e-kal,  a.  Bounteous. 

LaROIPLUOI'8,  Idr-jif'flu  ns,  a.  (Jarpug,  large,  and 
JluOy  1 flow,  Lat.)  Flowing  & piously. 

Largiloquent,  Idr-jil'o-kweut,  a.  Foil  of  words, 

LakuIBII,  Idij'iali,  a.  Somewhat  large. — UnnsuaL 

Largo,  M/go,  ad.  In  Mumc,  an  Italian  term  for 
a alow  movement,  one  degree  quicker  than  adagin. 

Laridjb,  larie-de,  s.  The  Gulls,  a subfamily  of 
aquatic  birds;  Family,  Alcade. 

LarimuB,  lar'e-roos,  a.  A genus  of  fishes,  with 
oral  bodies,  large  eyes,  and  mouth  opening  ob- 
liquely; caudal  fin  much  roundi*d:  Family,  Chie- 
todonidie. 

Larin,  lar'in,  $.  In  Commeroe,  an  old  coin  and 
account  of  money  in  Persia. 

Lark,  Idrk,  «.  The  English  name  of  the  birds  of 
the  gMius  Aland-u  The  aky-Nrk,  A.  orrfmis^  is 
a well-known  and  favourite  singing  bird.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  and  la«  s four  or  five 

Lauker,  Idrk'nr,  «.  A catcher  of  larks^ 

Larkfincit,  ldrk'6n^h,  a.  The  comumn  name  of 
I the  birds  of  the  ^nns  Chondcstes. 

Larrlike,  Idrk'iikl,  a.  Resembling  a lurk  in 
manners. 

Larksi’CR,  ldrk'>pnr,  a.  The  Englt^h  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Delphenium,  so  called  fmm 
the  long  spur  of  the  flower  resembling  the  talon 
of  a brk. 

Larmier,  Idrime-cr,#.  (French,  the  drop  of  ahouM.) 
In  Architecture,  a name  for  the  corona  of  a co- 
lumu,  so  called  from  the  French  word  larmts. 
tears,  from  its  drip.  It  is  a flat  member,  placed 
on  the  c«)rnicq  below  the  cymatium.  Z/rrmrers, 
the  French  name  for  the  eye-vcitis  of  a horse.  In 
Comparative  Anatomy,  a inembmnous  sac  which 
secretes  a thick,  blackish,  and  unctuous  fluid,  situ- 
ated in  an  infra-orbitary  depression  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  and  opening  on  the  exterior  by  a lungi-  | 
tnJinal  cleft  ia  certiiu  species  uf  the  l>cer  and  | 

Antelope.  ' 

Larra,  Jar'ra,  a.  A genus  of  Hymenopterons  in-  i 
I sects:  Family,  Fossores.  I 

; Larkatks,  Ur-ra'tes,  s.  (Jorra,  one  of  the  genera.)  j 
I A section  of  Hymeaopterona  insects : Family, 

Fossorea.  ) 

Larrea,  laFre-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  A.  de  Lnrria,  ; 
a Spanish  sdrntific  gentleman.)  A genus  of  I 
plants,  conristing  of  small  shrubs  with  yellow 
flowers:  Order,  Zygophyllum. 

Lariud^k,  lar're-de,  s.  (4imu,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  ilyinenopteroua  injects  of  the  aecitun 
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Fossorea,  dUtingn^hed  by  hiving  the  labmm  | 
eitlier  entirely  or  imperfe  lly  concealed,  and  llie 
mandibles  deeply  notched  ou  the  inuer  aide  nc.:r 
the  bx'^e. 

Larhi's,  lar'ms,  s.  (forron,  a thiof,  Fr.  ?)  A goous 
of  llyineuopterous  insects:  Ty{>e  of  the  family 
I.arrida'. 

Lari'M,  lar'nm,  t.  (/arm,  noUe,  hu-'tle,  Gcrn.)  A 
noise  giving  notice  of  danger.— See  Alunu. 

Larcnua,  la-run'da,  a.  (the  name  given  by  Leach  ' 
to  the  Cyanni  of  Latrcille.)  The  Whale  lou-e,  or 
PuH  dt  la  balaine  of  the  French,  a genus  of  Crus- 
tar  cans:  Order,  Lsemodipoda. 

LaKCS,  laFua,  s.  (Ijitin.)  A genna  of  aquatic  binl«, 
ci>mprehending,  as  siiecics,  the  Common  Gull, 'or 
S<’a-mew,  the  Kittiwake,  the  Arctic  Gull,  tho 
l.noghing-gull,  &C.  The  gulls  inhabit  the  slmrcs 
of  northern  countries,  and  fce>l  on  fish  and  carrion. 

Larva,  Idr'va,  a.  (Litin,  a visor  or  m.isk.)  In 
Entomology,  the  grub  or  caterpillar  slate  of  an 
insect, 

LARV.C,  IdFve,  a.  (a  word  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
can htr,  or  hxrt,  prioce,  or  lord.)  Tlie  ch'*«U  of 
the  deceased  who  wore  wicked  and  nrscli'cvuus. 

Larvaria,  Idr-va're-a,  $.  (J-irm,  I.at.)  A n.ime 
given  by  M.  Defranc  to  an  obsiure  group  of  ter- 
tiary fossils. 

LaRVatkd,  IdFvay-ted,  o.  Mask  d;  cl<itheJ  as 
with  a musk. 

Laryngeal,  la-rinje-al,  ) r>  . • • . .1 

LAErxoKAX  l.-rin>..n,f  •«  ‘I*® 

Lahtkoic,  l.-rinjik,  )_!!"?"*•  — 

Larynoibml'B,  la-rin-jts'mus,  t.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  Masou  Good  to  include  the  affection  com- 
monly called  tpatmodic  crotqt,  which  h^  regards 
as  depending  essentially  on  spasm  of  the  muscles 
which  close  the  larynx,  and  omsequcntly  entirely 
distinct  from  inflimm'iforg  croup. 

Larymoiteb,  la-rin-ji'tes,  $.  luflammation  of  the 
1 irynx. 

Larynoopiiony,  la-rio-gof'o-ne,  $.  (Irnynx,  and 
phone^  the  voice,  Gr.)  The  sound  of  tbe  voice  as 
heard  throngli  the  sletho-coike. 

Larynootomy,  la-ring*gotVine,  i.  (latynx,  and 
tenuio,  I cut,  Gr.)  Tbe  same  as  Brunchotomy, — 
which  sec. 

Larynx,  larlnks,  s.  In  Anstomy,  tho  oiT*an  of 
voice  of  tbe  higher  vertebrata.  It  is  siluatt'd  on 
the  summit  of  tlie  windpipe,  and  communic.Atrs 
with  iu  In  birds  there  exists  an  infetior,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  superior  larynx. 

Lascar,  las 'kdr,  s.  Tlie  name  given  to  the  native 
sailors  of  India,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  our  East  India  mercliantmeo. 

Lascivirnct. — Sec  I..asciviousness. 

Lascivient. — See  Lascivious. 

Lascivious,  las-siv'e-us  a.  {hteUw,  Lat)  Lust- 
ful; lewd;  wanton:  soft;  luxurious. 

Lasciviously,  laa-siv'e-us-le,  a<f.  Loo.ely;  wan- 
tonly ; lewdly. 

Lasciviousness,  las-sivV-ns-nea.  t.  WantmincMi; 
looseness;  indulgence  of  animal  des'res;  tendency 
to  excite  lust,  and  promote  irregular  indulgences. 

liASERriTluM,  las-er-pish'e-um,  t.  (twer,  iti  gum, 
and  pix,  pitch,  I.at.)  La.vTwort,  a genus  of 
herbaceous  Umbelliferous  plants:  Suborder,  Or- 
ihospermr. 

Laskrwort,  laA'er-wmt,  t.  The  common  name 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  tho  genus  L iserpitiiim. 

Lash,  lash,  s.  (loscAe,  Genu.)  A stroke  with  any- 
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tiling  pliftnt  and  tongb ; the  thong  or  braided 
cord  ol  a whip;  a leaah  or  string.;  a stroke  of 
satire;  a sarcasm;  an  cxpreM<ioi)  or  retort  that 
cuts  or  gives  pain ; — p.  a.  to  strike  with  anything 
plinnt;  to  whip  or  scourge;  1o  throw  up  with  a 
sTiddrn  jerk ; to  beat ; to  strike  with  a sharp 
sound;  to  dash  against; 

Aod  big  HHve^  (asA  tlie  frighted  shores. — Prior. 
to  tie  or  bind  with  a rope  or  cord;  to  secure  or 
fasten  bj  a string ; to  scourge  with  satire ; 

Cuuld  pensiunM  Boileau  Uuk  in  honest  strain. 

Fiatt'rcfs  and  bigots  ev’n  lii  Louis'  reigu  t — Pope. 

— r.  n.  to  ply  the  whip ; to  strike  at ; to  lath 
oaf,  is  to  be  extravagant  or  nnnily. 

Lashf.R,  Issh'ur,  s.  One  that  whip<i  or  lashes. 

Lasher,  lash'ur,  ) «.  A piece  of  rope  for  bind- 

L.tsiiiNO,  lash'ing,)  ing  or  making  fast  one  thing 
to  another. 

Lasiipree,  lash 'free,  a.  Free  from  the  stroke  of 
satire. 

Lasiiiko,  lashing,  s.  Extravagance;  unrulinesa. 

The  losUnys  out  of  hls  luxury.— .^outk. 

Lasiakdra,  laa-e-an’dra,  a.  (/nsfoa,  wooilj,  and 
otter  oiKfrva,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  shrubs, 
with  large  purple  flowers,  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica : Order,  Melustomaceie. 

Labiaktiikra,  taa-e-an'(Ac- ra,  $.  (fonoa,  woolly, 
and  onMera,  an  anther,  Gr.  from  the  anthers 
being  h tiry.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Vitacer. 

LasioimiTRYS,  Us-e-o-bot'ris,  a.  (/oaioa,  woolly, 
and  botryt,  a bunch  of  grapes,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Fungi,  belonging  to  the  order  Aacomycites. 

I.a8iOCA>iPA,  las-e-o-kam^pa,  a.  (Axatoa,  woolly, 
and  kampe^  a joint,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Lepidop- 
ten>as  insects:  Family,  Noctuma. 

Lasiocorts,  lus-o-ok'o-ris,  a.  (fuatba,  woolly,  and 
kority  a helmet,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  outer 
gnlea  of  the  corolla  being  very  hairy.)  A genus 
cf  plants,  consistitig  of  branched  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Abyssinia : Order, 
Lamiacca^ 

Lasiokema,  las-e-o-ne'ma,  a.  (foatoa,  woolly,  and 
nemoy  a fllament,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  filaments, 
which  are  bearded  in  the  middle.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Peru:  Order,  Rubiacew. 

Lasiopetalcm,  laa-e>o-pet'a-lum,a.  (foaioa,  woolly, 
and  pttulon,  a petal,  Gr.  in  alluuon  to  the  woolly 
nature  of  the  petal".)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  New  Holland : Order,  Byttnerisccie. 

Lasiopiera,  las-o-op'te-ra,  t.  {latioty  woolly,  and 
pfyrony  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Nemocera. 

Lasioptoa,  las-e-op'e-g.'i,  t,  (lattoty  woolly,  and 
pypoioty  on  the  buttocks,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Qua- 
dromana,  represeatsd  by  the  Cochin,  the  Chinn 
monkey. 

LASioM'ERMrM,  las-e-o-sper'mum,#.  (/nsibs,  woolly, 
and  iTwrma,  a seed.  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suterder,  Tubullflone. 

Laskistoma,  las-e>os'to*ms,  ».  (fasios,  woolly,  and 
itomOy  a mouth,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  character 
of  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  plnnta, 
with  oppoute  leaves  and  small  white  flowers. 

Lasii'S,  uL»Vu8,  t.  {Uuiot,  woolly,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Nen  ocerw. 

Lask,  lask,  3.  {laxuty  Lat.)  A looseness ; a lax ; 
a flux.— Seldom  used. 

Lass,  las,  a.  A girl;  a maid;  a yonng  woman. 

Lassitlde,  Wse-tude,  a.  (French,  latritudoy  LaU) 


Weariness;  fatigue;  weakness;  heaviness;  l:in« 
guor  of  body  or  mind. 

Lasslorn,  las'lawrn,  a.  Forsaken  by  bis  lass  or  ^ 
mistress 

Broom  proTc*. 

tt'hose  shadow  the  UiaiuUs’J  bachelor  loves,  I 

Being  UuMom. — Shakt.  i 

Last,  last,  a.  (Sax.  contracted  from /a/tfif.)  Latest;  I 
tliat  comes  alter  all  the  others;  that  is  behind  all 
the  others  in  place;  hindmost;  beyond  which 
there  is  no  more ; next  before  the  prenent,  as  tho  ‘ 
Itut  week;  utmost;  lowest;  meanest;  at  loft, 
attheluty  at  tho  end ; in  the  conclusion;  to  Me  ! 
lost,  to  the  end;  till  the  conclusion; — ad.  the  i 
lu't  time ; the  time  before  the  present;  in  con- 
elusion;  Anally; — p.  n.  (frwton,  UtAUtHy  Sax.)  to 
CtiDtinue  in  time;  to  endure;  to  remain  in  exist-  | 
ence;  to  continue  unimpaired;  not  to  decay  or  ' 
perioh  ; to  hold  ont ; to  continue  nneonsumed ; — 

3.  (Germ.  Swed.  Dut.  Dan.)  a load  ; a certain 
aei;:ht  or  me.isure ; (Jastty  lastty  Sax.)  a mould  \ 
or  form  of  the  bnman  foot,  made  of  wood,  on  } 
which  shoes  are  formed. 

Lastaob,  'las’tsje,  s.  (lettag€y  Fr.)  A doty  paid 
for  freight  or  transportation;  ballust;  the  lading  ' 
of  a ship. — Obsolete. 

LastaOBD,  las'tayjd,  a.  Ballasted.  !' 

Lastkrt,  las'tur-e,  a.  A red  colour. — Obsolete.  1 [ 

With  fair  nrmUlon,  or  purs  Luterp.—  ^’penarr.  1 j 

LastiiBKIA,  las<Mc'ne-a,  s.  (meaning  not  given.)  j 
A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuli-  | 
flor».  ri 

Lasting,  las 'ting,  a.  Dorable ; of  long  continn-  I 
ance;  that  may  conttoae  or  endure; — s.  endur- 
ance. 

LA.'-TiNGr.T,  las'ting-le,  ad,  Durjibly ; with  con- 
tinuance. 

Lastinoness,  Iw'ting-nes,  s.  DurahUity ; *the 
quality  or  state  of  long  continuance. 

Lastly,  lastle,  ad.  In  the  last  place;  in  the 
conclusion;  at  last;  Anally. 

Lastrka,  las'tre-a,  3.  A genus  of  Frms,  allied  to  j 
Aspidium.  It  has  a reniform  indiisinm,  attached  | 
by  the  sinus;  the  veins  distinct  after  leaving  the  1 1 
midrib,  and  not  uniting  with  those  of  tho  ad-  | 
joining  pinnacle.  || 

Latania,  la-ta'ne-a,  a.  (Artoaicr,  the  vemacnlar  I 
name.)  The  Bourbon  Palm,  a genus  of  plants,  |j 
consisting  of  two  specu-a — the  red  and  common;  |j 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  ^lauritius  and  Bourbon:  h 
Order,  Palmacew.  •! 

Latch,  Litsh,  a.  (http/ef,  Fr.)  A small  piece  ot 
iron  or  wood,  osctl  to  Atsten  a door;  a small  lino 
like  a loop,  used  to  Uce  the  boimeU  to  the  coui>e?s 
or  the  dnthhlers  to  the  bonnets  ; — r.  a.  to  fasten 
with  a latch  ; to  fislen  ; — (/«cA«r,  Fr.)  to  smear. 
—Obsolete  in  the  last  sense.  | 

Bat  hast  thou  yet  htek'd  ihe  Athenian's  eyes  ! 

With  the  love  juice,  as  I did  bid  Uiee  do  !—  , 

Shati.  t 

L/itchea  of  a doeky  those  parts  which  wind  up  and 
unlock  the  works.  ' 

LatcIIET,  laUhIt,  t.  (from  latch.')  The  string  that  i 
I fastens  the  shoe. 

Late,  late,  a.  (fw/,  lat.  Sax.  lata,  Goth.)  Coming  | 
after  the  usual  time;  slow;  tardy;  long  del.iyed ; | 

far  advanced  towards  the  end  of  close;  last  in  i 
any  place,  nfA<e,  or  character;  last  in  time,  as  of  | 
lute  days,  of  Itife  years ; not  long  past ; hanpen-  ' 
ing  not  long  ago;  recent; — ad.  after  long  del  «vs; 
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LATED— LATERITIOUS. 


LATES— LATIBULIZE. 


lifter  a long  time ; after  the  proper  or  oroal  sea- 
son ; not  lun^  &;;o;  lately  ^ fur  in  the  night,  day, 
week,  or  particular  period;  o/lnte^  laUly,  iti  time 
not  long  past,  or  near  the  present ; too  latOy  after 
the  proper  time;  not  in  due  time;— >r.  a.  to 
seek;  to  search. — Obsolete  as  a rerb. 

Latei>,  la'ted,  a.  Belated;  aurprised  by  the  night. 
—Obsolete. 

Cupid  abroad  was  laitd  in  the  nights  Ortmt. 

Lateen,  la-tecn’,  o.  Latem-^aUt  are  trinngularly 
formed,  and  frequently  used  by  xebecs,  palacres, 
aettees,  and  other  vessels  navigated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean aea.  Lateen-yard,  a long  yard  used 
to  extend  the  lateen-sail  upon,  slung  aix>at  one- 
quarter  from  the  lower  end,  which  is  brought 
. down  as  they  tack,  while  the  upper  end  is  rai^ 
in  the  air  in  an  angle  of  about  45  d^roee. 

Lately,  late'le,  ad.  Kot  long  ago ; recently. 

Latency,  la'ten-se,  a.  The  ataie  of  being  con- 
cealed; abatrusencas. 

Latenebs,  late'nes,  t.  Time  far  advanced ; the 
state  of  being  out  of  time,  or  after  the  appointed 
time. 

Latent,  la'tent,  a.  (latene,  Lat)  Hidden;  con- 
cealed; secret;  not  seen;  not  visible  or  apparent. 
In  PalhulogT,  an  epithet  applied  to  diseases  of 
I difficult  or  obscure  chagnoMS,  as  in  the  case  of  ill- 
I defined  pneumonia;  in  Chemistry,  when  so  in- 
timately combined  with  bodies  that  its  presence  is 
not  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  and,  in  Botany, 
to  the  vegetable  embrj’on  when  developed  only  by 
I accidentai  causes,  and  given  rise  to  adventitious 
buds.  Latent  heat,  that  which  is  insensible  to 
I the  thermometer,  upon  which  the  liquid  and  aeri- 
fewm  state  of  bodies  depend,  and  which  become 
; sensible  during  the  convennon  of  the  vapours  into 
liquids,  and  of  liquids  into  solids. 

LAxilB,  la'tor,  0.  Compar.  degree  oflote.  Posterior; 

I anbaequent. 

Lateral,  lat'ur-al,  a.  (French,  from  lateralU,  Lat.) 
Crowing  out  on  the  aide;  belonging  to  the  side; 
placed  or  acting  on  the  side.  iMteral  etrmgth, 

I the  reastance  which  a body  will  afiurd  at  right 
angles  to  its  grain. 

Laterality,  lat-tir-al'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of 
having  distinct  sides.  ' 

Laterally,  lat'ur-al-le,/!^.  Bytbeude;  ridewLse; 
in  the  direction  of  the  side. 

Lateran,  lat'e-rmn,  s.  Originally  the  name  of  a 
person,  from  whom  it  dcaoen<led  to  the  ancient 
I palace  in  Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  since  erected 
in  its  place,  particularly  a church,  called  St.  John 
of  Lateran.  Cottneila  of  the  Lateran,  those  held  | 
in  the  basilicaof  the  Lateran.  Canona  regular  of  ^ 
the  amgrtgation  of  the  Letterttn,  U a cungrega- 
tion  of  regular  canons,  of  which  that  church  b the 
principal  seat. 

Latehe,  lat'er-e,  a,  A Pope's  legate  or  envoy,  so 
called  because  sent  from  his  side,  or  from  among 
his  favourites  and  counsellors. 

Layered,  U'turd,  a.  Delayed. — Obsolete. 

When  a man  is  taiertd  or  tarrjed.— CEouecr. 

IjtTBRIPOLious,  lat-  er-e-  fole-us,  a.  (Infua,  the  side, 
aadfoiium,  a leaf,  Lnt)  In  Botany,  growing  ou 
the  aide  of  a leal  at  the  base. 

I.ATER1T10US,  lat-er-Ub'ns,  a.  {hiterithu,  I.at.) 

I Like  bricks:  of  the  colour  of  bricks;  also,  un 
epithet  applied  to  the  reddish  aedioient  which  is 
often  depoutod  by  the  urine. 


Lates,  la'tes,  a.  (tote,  broad.  Lit)  A geniw  of 
fishes  of  the  general  Jorm  of  the  perch,  but  having 
the  boily  broader  and  the  bead  narrower:  Family, 
Perdda.-  I 

LATEWARD,latc'wawnl, o.  Backward; — nrf.  some- 
what late.  I 

Latex,  la'teks,  a.  A peciill  ir  fluid  found  in  cer- 
tain veasols,  diicoTere.1  by  .Schults  to  be  prp-«*;.t 
in  plants.  What  is  nsualiy  cillcd  the  oulk  of 
plants,  is  supposed  to  be  latex.  ; 

Lath,  hth,  a.  (fatta,  Gr.)  A thin  piece  of  slat- 
ing, tiling,  and  pliLStcring.  There  are  two  kinds 
double  and  single;  the  latter  being  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  funner  barely  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ; — (lelh,  S.ix  ) a part  or  division  ' ' 
of  a county,  containing  lliree  or  four  hundreds 
(local  in  the  last  sense;) — r.  a.  to  cover  or  line 
with  laths  IjOth  bricla,  bricks  made  in  some  parts  | 
of  England,  twenty  inches  long  and  six  inches  j 
broad.  Lath-foated  and  art  fair,  three-co^t4^1 
plaster-work,  In  which  the  first  is  culled  prkkiag  | 
tip,  the  second  floating,  and  the  third  or  flnUhinj 
is  done  with  fine  stuff.  Lath-laid  and  set,  two-  ^ 
coated  plaster-work,  except  that  the  first  is  called 
laying,  and  is  executed  without  scratching,  unltms  ! 
with  a broom.  Lath-ploatered,  aet,  and  ooltured,  , 
same  as  lath-laid,  set,  and  coloured.  j 

Lathe,  lathe,  a.  A machine  by  which  pieces  of 
wood,  ivory,  metal,  &c.,  are  turned  ami  cut  into 
a smooth  round  form. 

Lather,  hth'ur,  t>.  n.  (lethrinn.  Sax.)  To  form  a . 

foam  with  water  and  soap;  to  become  froth,  or  : 

frothy  matter; — v.  a,  to  aprend  over  with  the  I 

foam  of  snap ; — a.  foam  or  froth  made  by  soap  j 

moistened  with  water ; foam  or  froth  from  profu-«  j 

sweat,  as  of  a horse. 

Lathr.ea,  lalA-re'a,  a.  (lathraioa,  elamb^stlne,  Gr.) 
Toothwort,  a genus  of  plants,  con>i.<tting  of  suc- 
culent, leafless,  scaly  herbs,  parasitical  on  the  roots 
of  trees : Order,  Orobanchacee.  i 

Lathrete,  la^A'reve,  ) a.  In  Archaiology,  an  'l 
Leidorctb,  lede'greve,)  officer  under  the  S.ixnn 
government,  who  had  authority  over  a third  part 
of  the  oonnty,  and  whose  territory  was  therefore  ! 

eulled  trithiug,  otherwise  a leid  or  leithin,  in  which  { 

msTinor  the  county  of  Kent  is  still  divitlml.  j| 

Latiiria,  lalA're-a,  a.  (lathraioa,  secret,  cuncealed,  , 
Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  Datives  of  Briuil:  Order,  > 
Uusa^uds.  ;! 

Lathy,  laM'e,  a.  Thin  as  a lath;  long  and  slender,  i 
Latutrus,  lu/A'e-rus,  a.  (from  lathyroa  of  Tiieo-  J 
phraslus,  which  is  said  to  be  from  it,  iu;menta- 
tive,  ami  thourot,  anTihing  exiting  in  retcrenou  to  \ 
the  qualities  of  the  s(^,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  j 
consisting  clilctly  of  Legumuious  cUiiibing  shvul».  i 
Suborder : Papilionaccie. 

Latiar,  lat'e-ar,  a.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a feast  ‘ 
or  ceremony  instituted  by  Tartpiinius  Siiperbus, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  or  Ldiatis. 

Latiaxis,  lat*e  aks'is,  a.  (Lite,  broad,  aria, 

A genus  of  Moiluaca,  in  which  the  shell  is  sal>- 
pyriform,  turbinate,  and  the  whorls  detached,  as 
if  distorted,  but  having  the  spire  flattened  at  the 
summit;  the  whorls  angulated,  and  carinated 
with  a fi  nbriate  undulated  ridge;  pillar  none; 
umbilicus  very  largo  sod  deep;  aperture  angular: 
Family,  Turbinellidie. 

Latiuulizf.,  U-tili'u-l’sc,  e.  n.  (from  htUndnm,  a , 
den,  Lat.)  To  retire  into  a den,  burrow,  or  cavity, 

1 and  lie  dormant  in  winter;  to  retreat  and  Ue  hid.  j 
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{ Latiolate^  Ut'e-kUre,  s.  (latidaritMi^  lAt.)  In 
Bonua  Aotiqnity,  nn  honoarAble  dutinction  ^<^00- 
lUr  ia  tb«  times  of  the  repablie  to  the  senMtun 
and  patricians,  but  whetbtrr  it  was  a panicular 
kind  of  garment,  or  onlj  an  ornament,  is  not 
determine  It  baa  been  aaid  to  hare  been  a 
] a broad  stripe  worn  on  tbe  shonlder. 

I Latilus,  la'te-Ina,  a.  A genos  of  orat embodied 
j fishes : bead  obtuae ; dorsal  fin  long ; caoda)  fin 

, lunate. 

Latin,  latin,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  T^atins,  a people 
of  ijitiuin,  in  Italy ; Roman  Latzn  C%Mre^  tbe 
Western  Cborch  ; — s.  tbe  language  of  tbe  ancient 
Boman<i : an  exercise  in  scbools,  eonsUting  in 
« taming  English  itito  Latin. 

I Lstinism,  lat'iD>iam,  s.  A Latin  Idiom}  a mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  tbe  Latins. 

Latinist,  latln-lst,  a One  skilled  in  Latin. 

LATiNirr,  la-tin'fr-ta,  a.  Parity  of  the  Latio  style 
or  idiooL 

Latinizb,  latlo-ixe,  r.  a.  To  give  to  foreign  wools 
Latin  tcnninations,  and  make  them  Latin > 
V. «.  to  oae  words  or  phraaet  borrowed  from  the 
Latm. 

Latirostbous,  Ut-e*ros'tma,  a.  (htui,  bmad,  and 
rostrstm,  a beak,  Lat)  Having  a broad  beak,  at 
a fowL 

Latish.  Wtiah,  a.  Somewhat  late. 

LatitaNCT,  latVtan-he,  a (latifntu,  Lat)  The 
atate  of  lying  concealed ; tbe  state  of  larking. 

Latitant,  lat  Vtant,  a.  Lurking ; lying  bid ; con- 
! coaled. 

Latitat,  lat'e-tat,  a (Latin.)  In  Law,  a writ 
which  issues  into  all  ooanties  esrept  Middlesex, 
whereby  all  men  are  originally  called  to  answer  in 
personal  aetiona  In  tbe  King’s  Bench,  liaving  its 
Dime  upon  a supposition  that  tbe  defendant  doth 
lurk  and  lie  hid,  end  cannot  be  found  m the  county 
of  Middlesex,  to  be  taken  by  bill,  tbe  usual  pro- 
cess against  parties  reaidiog  there,  but  u gone  into 
•ome  other  county,  to  the  sheriff  of  which  * this 
writ  is  directed  to  apprehend  him  there. 

Latitation,  lat-e-Wahuo,  a Tbe  state  of  lying 
1 ' concealed. 

I Latitudb,  lat'o-tode,  a (French,  from  kttiiudo^ 
I breadth,  Lat)  Breadth;  width;  extent  from 

I aide  to  ride ; toocn ; apace ; extent  of  meaning  or 

I oonatmetion  ; bdefinite  aoeeptathm ; extent  of 

deriatioD  from  a aettlcd  point ; freedom  from  rules 
or  Kmita ; laxity.  In  Astronomy,  the  distance  of 
a atar  north  or  aouth  of  the  ecliptic,  In  Geography, 
tbe  distance  of  any  place  oa  tbe  globe,  itmtb 

j I Booth  of  the  equator. 

I I Latitudiiial,  lat-o-tn'deHtul,  a.  Pertaining  to 
j I latitude ; in  tbe  direcdon  of  Utitnde. 

Latitudinauan,  lat-e-tu-de-na're-an,  a.  (JbtiAi- 
I ifMotre,  Fr.)  Not  restrained ; not  confined  by 
{ precias Umits;  fres;  tbinkingor actingat  large; — 
a.  one  who  is  a moderate  thinker,  or  not  restrained 
\ by  precise  or  settled  limits  in  opinion.  In  Theology, 
one  who  departs  in  opinion  fr^  tbe  strict  prin- 
I dplea  of  orthodoxy,  or  one  who  indulges  a latitude 
of  thinking  and  interpretation.  In  the  Episcopal 
Church,  one  who  denies  or  doubts  tbe  divine  origin 
of  Episcopacy,  thou^  be  admits  its  expediency. 

I LATtTCDiNABiANlsir,  Ut-e-tu-de-iu'ie-an-iam,  a 
Freedom  or  liberality  of  opinion ; indlArenoe  to 
! rel^on. 

I LATiTUDiNOOt,  lat-e-tu'de-nua,  a.  Having  latl- 
, tode  or  Urge  extent. 

^ TOC.  n. 

Vo^ii7 


Latrant,  U'trant,  a.  (from  Ltro,  I bark,  Lat.) 
Barking. 

Th.v  catT  b«  first  tb*  varkiiis  dfts  to  trace, 

Tbe  miudi  and  eouius  of  the  latrant  race  — 

TieteO. 

Latratb,  la'trate,  r.n.  To  bark  ai  a dog. — Obsolete. 
Latration,  la-tra'bhuD,  a Tbe  act  of  Uirkuig. — 
Obsolete. 

Latria,  U'tre-a,  a (Latin.)  Tlie  highest  kind  of 
worship,  or  that  paid  to  God,  distingtiished  by 
Roman  CathoUca  from  tbe  inferior  worship  paid  to 
saintA 

Latridics,  la-tridVua,  a.  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  ZylopbsgL 
Latbink,  la-trin'e,  a The  name  given  by  the 
BooiaTU  to  publio-houaea  or  necessaries. 
Latbobitb,  Ut'ro-bite,  a A minenl  which  occurs 
both  massive  and  crystalized ; primary  form  of 
the  crystal  a double  oblique  prism ; cleaves  pamllel 
to  tbe  primn^  planes;  fracture  uneven;  lustre 
vitreous;  translucent;  opnqne.  Its  constituents 
are — silica,  44.63;  alumina,  36.81 ; lime,  8.29; 
oxide  of  manganese,  8.16;  magneria,  0.628; 
potash,  6.57;  water,  2.04:  sp.  gr.  2.72 — 2.8. 
Hardnesas  5.0 — 6.0. 

Latrocirt,  lat'ro-rin-e,  a (hrfrocuitum,  Lat.) 

Theft ; larceny. — ObeoletA 
Latscncclator,  la-tmng-ku-la'tur,  t.  An  old 
name  for  a judge  of  the  Assizes  or  sessions 
Latruncuza,  la-trung'ku-U,  s.  In  Antiqtiity,  a 
game  among  the  Romana,  simiUr  to  the  modem 
game  of  chesA 

Lattrn,  lat'ten,  a Iron  platee  tinned  over,  of 
which  canisters  are  madA 

Lattenbrass,  lat'ten-bras,  a.  Plates  of  milled 
brasA  reduced  to  different  thicknesses. 

Lattkb,  Ut'tnr,  a.  (an  irregular  oomparativo  of 
late.)  Happening  after  sometliing  else;  modem; 
Utely  done  or  pa%t ; mentioor’d  lust  of  t« a 
Latterly,  lat^tnr*le,  odL  Of  late ; in  time  not 
long  past ; lately. 

LATTKRNATn,  Ut'tar-mat4,  a.  The  latter  mowing; 

that  which  is  mowed  after  a former  mowing. 
Lattice,  lat'iU,  a (Isttis,  Fr.)  A reticulated  win- 
dow ; a window  made  with  riicka  or  irons  cronsmg 
each  other  at  small  distances , — a.  ooniisting  of 
cross  pieces ; furnished  whb  latUoe-work ; — r.  a. 
to  form  with  cross  bars  and  open  work ; to  fomub 
with  a lattioA 

Laud,  lawd,  a (huts,  £mlu,  Lat)  Praise;  com- 
mendation; an  extolling  in  w<^;  honourable 
mention ; — (aeldoin  used  in  the  foregoing  senees :} 
Duubtlses,  0 gttoat,  great  praise  and  loatf  were  mine.— 

J'OyO. 

that  pert  of  divine  worship  which  eonsistain  praise; 
la  the  bookof  Psalms,  tlM  tand«  make  up  a very  great 
part  of  iU— Aw.  Tbagm. 

mnrio,  or  rinpng  in  honour  of  any  one;— a. 
(hnMfo,  Lat)  to  praise  ; to  celebratA 
Laudabilitt.— ^ LaodablenesA 
Laudable,  law'da-bl,  A Praiseworthy ; commend- 
able ; healthy ; aalnbrious ; well  digested. 
Lacdablevem,  Uw'da-bl-neA  a The  quality  of 
deserving  praise ; prai?eworthbeeA 
Laudably,  Uw'di-Ue,  adL  In  a sianner  deaervmg 
praisA 

Laudanum,  Uw'da-nnm,  a (said  to  be  a corruption 
of  the  wo^  lautknubtm,  or  rather  hmris  cA^um.) 
An  extract  or  preparation  of  opium ; the  tinetttfs 
and  vinnia  opA 

se 
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LAVDATIOS— LAURACE.T- 


L \UREATE— LAV.\. 


LAvnATioNjaw-dft^hun,*.  Pr*i^; 

cuuimeadation.  iMvdntio,  in  Law,  ancitMilIv  the 
twitirauny  delivered  in  court  to  the  goo«l  behaviour 
and  intRgrily  of  life  of  the  jierwn  accused. 
I.AL*DATIVE,  law'da-tir,  $.  (/aiuiririrtw,  LaU)  A 
pjmegjric;  a eul«>gy. — Seldom  u*ed. 

I he  flr*t  wa*  a cotniucndatiuD,ur  lawJatiTV  of  monar- 
ch;.— 

LvltDATORY,  law'da*tnr-e,  a.  Containing  prai«; 

lending  to  prii^e; — •.  that  which  conLiuns  praise. 
Lauder,  law'dur,  $.  One  who  ooinmexds  or  prauea. 
LaUOII,  laf,  r.  n.  {hWuau,  Sas.  tachtn^  Germ.)  To 
make  that  noise  which  sudden  merriment  earitas. 
In  Poetry,  to  appear  gar,  farourable,  pleasant,  or 
fertile. 

Then  the  chUdiali  rear  with  flow’rcta  crown’d. -> 

/>T9dm. 

To  laugh  nt^  to  riduule;  to  treat  with  some  de> 
gree  of  contempt.  To  Lwgk  to  acorn,  to  deride; 
to  treat  with  mocker^’,  contempt,  and  scorn; — j. 
the  convulsion  caused  by  inerriinont ; an  ioarticu* 
late  espmsaion  of  sudden  merriment. 

Laugiiadle,  lafa-bl,  a.  That  may  Juslly  excite 
laughter. 

Lauoiiaui.kskss,  laf'a-bl-ncs,  a.  llte  quality  of 
being  langhable. 

LArouABLV,  iafVble.  a<L  In  a manner  to  exdto 
laughter. 

Lauoiikh,  laPur,  a.  One  who  U fond  of  merriment 
Laughingly,  Uf  ing-Ic,  atl.  In  a merry  way ; with 
laugliter. 

LAUGiiiNGSTOCK,  bf'Ing-stok,  a.  An  object  at 
ridicule. 

I.AU011TER,  Uf'tnr,  f.  Conviilatv©  merriment}  an 
itiarliculat-  «x}>re!W(ion  of  Midden  mirth. 
Laughwoktuy,  lafVur-the,  a.  Deserving  to  be 
lauglicil  at 

Lal'Nce  Fimi  or  Sakd  Lauxce. — See  Ammodytes. 
Launch,  laush,  r.  a.  {lanc*^,  Fr.)  To  move  a 
veaisct  from  the  ehore  out  to  sea  ; to  cause  a ship 
to  alid-.*  from  the  land  into  the  water;  to  throw  as 
a Unce ; — r.  n.  to  enter  deeply  and  extensively 
into  a ttubj--ct ; to  expatiate ; — a.  the  ait  of  puu.n^ 
or  sliding  a ship  from  the  land  into  the  water;  a 
particular  kind  of  long  boat. 

Laund,  lawnd,  a.  A Lwn. — Obsolctew 

That  ;pvv«  fur  ever  gr«eo,  that  cuiuciuus  tuand  — 
/hy,len. 

Launder,  tan'diir,  a (from  faro,  I wash,  Lat)  A 
Washerwoman.  In  Mi  UlIurgy,  a name  given  m 
Devoiisbire  and  other  places  to  a long  and  shallow 
trough,  which  receives  the  j>owdered  ore  alter  it 
comes  out  of  the  box  or  coffer;  a 8*)rt  of  mortar, 
in  which  it  is  powdered  with  iron  pestles. 

Lai  ndlker,  lau'dur-ur,  #.  A man  who  follows  the 
business  of  washing  clothes. 

Tie  ia  a Iduntlem'  of  souls,  and  tries  them,  as  men  do 
witches  by  water. — I3«U(r. 

Lai'M>KE8S,  lan'drea,  a.  (French.)  A woman  whose 
employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 

Lti  NDHY,  lan'dre,  s.  (Inradero,  Span.)  The  p1ac«j  I 
ur  ro»m  where  clothes  are  washed;  the  act  or  state  , 
of  washing.  | 

Lauka,  luw'ia,  a.  In  EceWiastiat  ni.«tory,  a col-  i 
lection  of  little  cells  at  some  distance  fium  one 
another,  in  whiih  the  hermits  in  ancient  times 
Kvtd  together  in  a wilderness  or  desert  place. 
Lairace.^:,  l;iW'rs'&e-e,)  t.  (/aurus,  oue  of  the 
Lawuin.k,  law-rin'e,  J gcnciu.)  A natural 
urd'-r  of  Exogens,  con^tiug  of  shrubs  and  Lees, 
M 


often  of  great  sise;  leaves  without  stipules,  al- 
Lrnate,  seldom  opposite,  entire,  or  very  rarely 
lobed ; the  inflorescence  umbelled  panicled; 
calyx  funr,  six*cleft;  petals  none;  stamens  definite, 
l>erigynou<. 

Laureate,  law're-.vtc,  n.  (faurcaftis,  Lit)  Deiked 
or  invested  with  laurel. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  iawreote  son  reclblM.^^/Vyis. 
Poet-laweotA,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  bueuness  it  was  to  compose  a 
birtliday  orle  for  the  monarch,  and  anotbr  for 
the  new-ycar;  now,  however,  the  honour  of  the 
laurcatesliip,  with  a salary  attached,  is  given  as 
the  reward  of  high  poetic  genius ; — r.  a.  to  honoor 
with  a degree  in  tlie  university,  and  a present  of  a 
wreath  of  laurel; — a.  one  honnured  with  a degree, 
and  decked  with  a wreath  of  laurel. 

LAUKEATEUiiir,  Uw're-ate*sbip,  a.  Office  of  a 
laureate. 

Laureation,  Isw-re-aVhun,  a.  A name  for  con* 
ferring  degrees  in  the  Scotch  universities,  becaiiKO 
giirlands  were  bestowed  on  the  candidates  alter 
the  manner  of  the  laurel-crowns  among  the  an- 
cient.s. 

Laikel,  Inw'ril,  a.  (/aarur,  I^t)  The  popular 
name  of  two  spetirs  of  Cerasus : C.  luaitanica,  or 
Portugal  Uiurtl^  a well-known  elegant  ornameo'sl 
shrub,  and  C.  lauro-eeraaua,  the  cheTy  or  com- 
mon laurel:  (>rder,  AmygdaUceo*.  The  name 
also  of  the  various  genera  of  the  genus  Laurufc 
Laurel-ieaier,  a distilled  water  from  the  leaves  of 
Prunu-»  Uuro-cerosmt. 

Laurelled,  law'HId,  a.  rrowned  nr  dreonted 
with  luuivl,  or  with  l-iirrel-wrcath;  luumite. 

Laukkstine,  Uw-'iVH-tine,  s.  The  common  name 
of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Mbunium:  Order,  Ca> 
prif'lbtcca'. 

Lauketia,  Isw-re'she-s,  a.  (meaning  unknown  to 
US.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Mexico : Or- 
der, Soianaceo;. 

Laukida,  lawr're-4la,  a,  (meaning  utiknown  to  us.) 
A genus  of  fishes,  with  the  body  rather  linear  and 
cylindrioal,  and  corerod  with  h.nrii  and  sometimes 
carinated  scales;  Farniiy,  SuliTvuiiJie. 

LAUtUKKROua,  law-rif 'er-us,  a.  {laurua,  and  Jero^ 
I bear,  laiu)  Producing  or  bringing  laurel. 

Lacuine,  law'rine,  a.  An  acrid  and  bitter  principit 
contaiueti  in  the  berries  of  the  burel.  Its  smell 
resembles  that  of  laurrb water. 

Lauko-clkasus,  law'ro-ser  as  us,  a (Imcnca,  u 
laurel,  aiid  ccrosMs,  a cherry,  Lai  ) The  speciflo 
name  of  the  oommun  Uurcl.  The  name  also 
given  to  a section  of  the  genus  Cerasus,  compre- 
hending those  species  in  which  the  flowers  are 
dis|>osed  in  rnocmes  ristn-;  from  the  branches. 

Laurophtllur.  law-ro-flnus,  $.  (lotirua,  a laurel, 
lait.  and  phtjlhm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A germs  of  plunta, 
natives  of  Uio  Cape  of  Good  Bope:  Order,  Lau- 
nu.'eax 

Laukus,  law^iuft,  a.  (tjitm.  Inurien,  Fr)  A g<*nua 
of  cvergiocn  shrubs  and  lives.  "The  Swcet-biv, 
the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks,  is  designated  Lauma 
wAiiiia  by  IJuimua,  bc*cauM  it  wa»  consecratod  by 
priests:  Older,  l.auisi'CK. 

LAUru,  Inw'ta,  a.  A bind  of  cotton  twisted,  and 
worn  on  the  head  uf  tlie  Inca  of  Peru  as  a badge 
of  royalty. 

Lauxania,  lawk-sa'ne-a,  a.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects:  Family,  Athcricera. 

Lava,  Uv^a,  a,  A stream  of  melted  minerals,  which 
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nms  out  of  the  crater*,  or  buT'ti  ihruu^h  the  »ulo4 
ot  rulcanuM  during  an  eruption. 

Lavaukb,  laWlil^  o.  Operating  lUce  lara;  rc* 
HetnUmg  Uva. 

Lavanuula,  la-van'dn-Ia,  $.  (lato^  I wash.  I.al. 
from  ita  uae  ia  lumentatioiiS  and  batha.)  Lureo- 
Uer,  a genu*  of  pianU:  Order,  Lamiacee. 

Lavatkka,  U-vai'e-ra,  «.  (ill  memory  of  two  bro- 
lUen  ot  the  name  of  Lavater,  phyridaoe  at  Zu- 
rich.) A gemu  of  plant*:  Order,  Malvaoes. 

Lavatiom,  la*va'»bun,  $.  (Javatio^  Lat.)  A wash- 
ing or  deanaiog. 

LAVArour,  Uv'«  tur-a,  a.  A place  for  waaliing; 
a waali  or  lotion  fi«  a diaea^  part ; a name 
I given  in  CMli  and  Peru  to  certain  places  where 
t.old  ia  detained  from  earth  by  waaliing. 

Lavb,  lave,  0,  o.  (forer,  Fr.  faro,  Lat.)  To  wash; 
to  bath*:— ^4eoer,  Fr.)  to  throw  up  or  out;  to 
tad*  out (oiiaoleta  in  the  last  two  aenaea 
r.  M to  bathe ; to  wash  one’a  eclf. 

LAVK-BAttbU,  lave'eerd,  a.  Uariug  large  pendant 
vafK. — Obaoieta. 

La\  bkk,  la-vecr',  r.  a.  (/ourryer,  Fr.)  In  Nautical 
la.iauage,  to  Uck ; to  sail  b »ck  mud  fortL 

l.svBMBNT,  lare'inent,  s.  A waahing  or  bathing. 

LAVbNDKK,  lav'en-dur,  a.  The  commoo  name  of 
the  plant*  bclooging  to  the  genue  Lavcndola, — 
which  ece.  LartnJer  cottony  the  common  name 
of  the  plant*  of  tlie  genua  Santoiina. 

LAVEM)Ut.ix.  la-Teu'da-lin,  s.  (from  its  being  of  a 
lavviuler  eolour.)  A mineral  which  ooenn  maa- 
•ite;  lustre  greasy,  inclining  to  vitreous ; traiula- 
cent.  It  cunf-tsU  of  ailica,  44  G5 ; alumina, 
3G81;  lime,  8.29;  potash,  C.58;  oxide  of  man- 
gaiieae.3.1G:  sp. gr.  2 72— 28.  11^5.0—6.0. 

Ua\ BMA.  la-Te'nc-a,  s.  ^tneaiiing of  uame  not  gi\*en 
by  ilie  author  SlieranL)  A genus  of  Composite 
planPs  oouaisting  of  ainall  tuelea»  annuals,  narirea 
of  (be  East  and  Weat  Indies:  Suborder,  Tubuli* 
flone. 

Laveu,  la'vor,  s.  (from  frrro,  1 wash,  LaU)  A 
wsshing  vea»el ; a Urge  Uuitu 

Yonnr  Aretua  from  forth  liis  brldat  bowfr 
brought  the  tuU  Uiecr  u't*-  Uivir  liaods  to  poor.'— 

Vopo. 

In  Botany,  the  sqoatlc  plant  Brooklime. 

Lstkrkt,  U'err-et,  *.  The  GwinUd,  the  Salmo 
Uverrtus  of  Linuaua. 

LAVBithA,  la-vcriua,  a.  In  Ai.tiqulty,  the  goddess 
of  thieros  and  clieata  anion  * the  Rumant,  who 
honoured  her  with  public  worship  because  she  was 
supposed  to  favour  those  wlio  wifthed  that  their 
designs  might  not  be  discovered.  Vsrro  says  she 
had  an  altar  near  one  of  the  gales  of  Koine,  which 
was  hence  called  PorUt  iMvtrwiti*, 

I.avIi^ock,  UVur-ok,  a.  (Scottish.)  The  Skylark. 

Lavii'EUIUM,  Uv-e-pe’de-um,  a.  (faro,  and  pea,  a 
foot,  Lat ) A bath  for  tl«e  fevL 

Lavish,  Uv'Uh,  a.  Prodigal;  wsstefol;  IndU- 
aeeUy  liberal : scattered  in  wa»to;  prufuee;  un- 
tvstraiued;  wild r.  a.  to  scatter  with  profusion; 
to  wsste ; to  squander. 

IjivtsiitK,  UT'ilh-ur,  a.  A prodi^;  a profuse 

)M*rMM. 

Uv  tsh-icg-le.^  od.  With  profuse 

Laiisiily,  lav'tph-le,  > expense;  prodi- 
gsUy : wastcfully. 

Lavimimbst,  Uv'Uh-menL^  *•  Prodigality;  pro- 

LAVisiiNBsa,  Uv'u.b-n«^  \ furiun. 

LatoissJU,  U-voy-se'ra,  a.  (iu  honour  of  31.  La- 
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tMisier.)  A genus  of  afaowy  BraailUn  ahrubs 
Order,  Mel  istumaoesB. 

Lavulta,  la-Turta,  a.  (/a  rof/a,  the  turn,  Ital.) 
An  old  danoe  in  which  was  much  turuing  aud 
cn|»cring. 

Th<7  bid  os  lo  the  EnalUb  danclng*trbouls, 

Auif  teach  toeoitoj  high,  and  twtA  coraQtot.'t  — 

SkaJtx 

Law,  law,  a.  (fn^ra,  laycy  la<r,  or  laky  Sax. 
Swed.  hi,  Fr.  ^y,  Span.)  In  ita  mntt  general 
and  coinprehenbive  sense,  signiHea  a role  of  action ; 
and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kiods  of  ac- 
tum, whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or 
inrmtioouL  Thus  we  say,  the  laid  of  motion,  uf 
gravitation,  of  optics,  of  mechanica,  as  well  as  tlie 
htpt  of  nature  and  of  nations : and  it  is  that 
rule  of  action  which  is  prescribed  by  some  superior, 
and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey.  JfoiM- 
cipttl  or  ctW  hw,  ia  the  rule  by  which  particulir 
districts,  communitiea,  or  nations  are  governed ; 
being  thus  defined  by  Justinian — *Jus  eirileeol 
auod  qtiuqtie  sUti  populuo  ctmstituU.*  Municipiil 
latOy  thus  understood,  is  properly  defined  to  be  a 
rule  of  dvU  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  is  a state,  commamhng  what  ia  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  ia  wrong.  The  mimicipai  hto 
of  Englitnd,  or  the  rule  of  dril  conduct  prescribed 
to  the  inhabitant*  of  this  kingdom,  may  with  suf- 
fident  propriety,  aaya  Sir  William  Blackstone,  be 
divided  into  two  kinds — the  Ux  non  scriftta,  the 
unwritten  or  common  law ; and  the  lex  serijiftty 
the  written  or  statute  law.  The  kx  non  scriptay 
or  unwritten  law,  inclndes  not  only  general  cus- 
toms, or  the  common  law  properly  lo  called,  but 
also  the  partiemUr  costoms  of  cerUin  part*  of  the 
kingdom ; and  Ukewite  tlioae  particular  Uws  that 
are  hy  custom  ob.ened  only  in  certain  courts  and 
iurisdictiona.  The  /ryes  tcriptOy  or  the  written 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  consist  of  statutets  acta,  or 
edicts,  made  bv  the  king's  maje'<ty,  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  const-nt  of  the  lords  apiriliuU  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  as^inblcd. 
I/nv  arm,  is  a kind  of  law  among  all  nations, 
that  in  case  of  a sulemn  war,  the  prince  that  cou- 
quers  gains  a right  uf  dominion,  as  wcU  as  pro- 
perty, over  the  things  and  persons  he  has  subdued. 
iMtO'dayy  called  also  view  of  frankpleilge,  or 
court -leet,  was  any  day  in  open  court;  and  com- 
monly used  for  the  cnorte  of  a county  or  hundred. 
Law  <ff  *icn-o«e,  U where  they  that  are  driven  to 
it,  do  take  the  shipping  and  goods  of  that  people 
of  .whom  they  hare  received  wrong,  and  cannot 
get  ordinary  justice  in  another  territory,  when 
they  cau  take  them  within  their  own  hounds  and 
precincts.  Law  merchnnty  is  a special  law  diff  r- 
ing  from  tbe  commMi  law  of  England,  proper  to 
merchants,  and  part  of  tlie  law  of  the  lunlm. 
Law  of  natumty  la  a mtem  of  rules  deducible  by 
natural  reason  from  toe  immutable  p.inciple*  uf 
natural  jn>tioe,  aud  eatablUhed  by  univers  d cm- 
sent  amongst  toe  dvilized  inhabitants  of  tbe  world, 
in  order  to  decide  all  disputes,  and  to  ensure  the 
obeervance  of  justice  and  good  faith,  in  that  inter- 
coarse  which  must  frequently  occur  between  tliem 
and  tbe  individuals  belonging  to  each ; or  they 
may  ('e^end  U}>oo  mutual  compacts,  treat  ies, 
leagues,  and  agreements  between  tbe  separate, 
free,  and  independent  commuuitieA.  Imw  ayiW- 
fwo^  ia  the  ecclesiastical  hiw  allowed  by  our  law* 
where  it  is  not  against  the  common  law,  nor  the 
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LAWBBEAKEB— LAWN. 


I atatatM  ud  costoma  of  tb«  kingdom.  Laie$  qf 

I tx^atitm,  tho  priodples  bjr  which  pUots  are  pro- 

* duc^  aad  their  growth  carried  oo  till  they  arrive 

' to  perfection.  Moral  lav,  a law  which  prescribes 

I to  men  their  religious  and  social  duti^  The 

I moral  law  is  summarily  contained  in  the  deealogoo 

or  ten  oommandmeota.  Bjf’latr,  a law  of  a dty, 

' town,  or  oorporatiun.  Mo9aie  fov,  the  institu- 
tions of  Moees,  or  the  code  of  laws  prescribed  to 
I the  Jewa,  sa  dialioguished  frum  the  GuepoL  Mar- 

I tial  fato,  the  rules  ordained  for  the  govemmeut  of 

an  army  or  military  force.  Moritte  fates,  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  nations.  Law  langoagt,  the 
language  used  in  legal  writings  and  forms,  particu- 
larly the  Norman  dialect,  or  Old  French,  which 
was  used  in  judidal  proceedings  from  the  days  of  . 
AVillinm  the  Conqueror  to  the  tbirty-aixtb  year  of  j 
Edward  111. ; — a rule  of  direction ; a directory,  as  | 
reason  and  natural  oonacienoe;  that  which  go- 
verns ; an  eetabliihed  end  constant  mode  or  pro- 
cess ; a fixed  correspondence  nf  cause  and  efTt.'ct; 
the  word  of  God ; the  doctrines  and  {nreepts  of 
God,  or  his  revraled  will ; a rule  or  axiom  of 
science  or  art;  settled  principle;  judicial  process; 
)urisprudence. 

Lawbrkaker,  law'bray-kur,  a.  One  who  violates 
the  law. 

i Lawful,  law'f^,  a.  Agreeable  to  law;  conforma- 
! ble  to  law  ; allowed  by  law;  (egitimste;  legal. 

I Lawfully,  law'f^-le,  ad.  Legally ; agreeably  to 
I law.  ' 

j Lawfulness,  law'fol-nes,  s.  Legality;  the  qua- 
I lity  of  being  conformable  to  law.  ' 

I Lawgiver,  law'giv-or,  s.  One  who  makes  a Isw; 
a l«gi>Utor. 

I Law'oivino,  law'giv-ing,  a.  Making  laws;  Irgis- 
Utive. 

; Lawixo,  lawlog,  s.  In  Law,  lowing  of  dogt,  or 
j expeditation  of  mastiffs,  was  the  cutting  off  the 
I claws  and  ball  (or  pelote)  of  tlie  fore-feet,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  sAer  deer;  and  this  was 
done  in  the  Court  of  Regard,  or  Survey  of  Dugs, 
which  was  holden  every  third  year. 

Lawlkss,  lawles,  a.  Unrestrained  by  any  law ; 
not  suhji-ct  to  law ; contrary  to  Liw;  illegal ; un- 
authorised. 

Lawlessly,  lawles-le,  ad.  In  a miuner  contrary 

, to  law. 

I Lawlesbmess,  lawHea-nes,  s.  The  quality  or  state 

I of  being  unrestrained  by  law;  disorder. 

Law-loke,  law'lore,  s.  Ancient  iaw-leaming. 

Lawmaker,  Uw'may-kur,  t.  One  who  enacts  or 
I ordxins  laws;  a legislator;  a lawgiver. 

I Law'MOROEK,  law'mung-ur,  s.  A word  of  con- 
tempt fur  a smatterer  iu  law ; a low  dealer  in  law ; 
a pettifogger. 

Lawmomte,  law'mo-nite,  s.  A mineral  which 
i occurs  both  maaiive  and  ciystalized ; primary 
i form  of  crystal  an  oblique  prLin ; cleaves  parallel 

I I to  all  the  faces  of  the  primary  form,  and  to  the 
' I diagonal  planes ; fracture  nneven ; colour  white, 

aoroetimes  yellowish  or  reddish ; lustre  pearly  and 
I vitreous.  Its  constituents  are — silica,  48.30; 

j alumina,  22.70;  lime,  12.10;  water,  10.00;  sp. 

I gr.  2.3.  Hardness  so  soA  aa  to  be  scratclied  by 
■ carlMitute  of  lime. 

I Lawn,  Uwn,  s.  (ffrm,  an  open  dear  place,  Welsh.) 

I An  open  space  between  woods;  origin.illy,  a plain 
I not  ploughed ; — Uinoi^  Fr.)  a fine  variety  of  Hneo, 


LAWNY— LAY. 


used  in  the  slceras  of  bisliops ; — a.  mado  of  lawn ; 
reeembling  lawn.  i 

Lawwy,  law'oe,  a.  Level  like  a lawn;  made  of  ! 
lawn.  J 

When  a plom'd  (an  mav  shade  thy  chalked  face;  I 
And  loienjr  ■trips  thy  naked  bosom  graoe.^  I 

Bp.  Ball. 

Lawbokia,  law-so'ne-a,  a (In  booeur  of  Isaac  Law- 
son,  M.D.,  anther  of  a voyage  to  Carolina.)  A 
genus  of  planta,  with  white  flowers  diipcscJ  in 
panidea  or  corymbs:  Order,  Lytbraoaw. 

Lawbuit,  law'fute,  a A prooeM  in  law,  instituted  | 

by  one  party  to  compel  another  to  do  him  justice, 
or  for  tbe  recovery  of  a sni^Meed  right ; a litiga- 
tion. 

Lawyer,  laVyor,  A (contracted  from  lawwer^  or 
Anpswm,  the  old  orthography  of  this  word.)  One 
vented  in  tbe  laws,  and  wb^  profession  is  to  In- 
stitute suits  in  oonrts  of  law,  and  to  proaecnte  or 
defend  tbs  cause  of  dienta;  a law  practitlonrr. 

Lawyxrlikr,  law'ynr-like,  a.  Like  a ml  lawyer. 

Lawyerly,  law'yur-le,  a.  Judicid. 

Lax,  Isks,  a.  (fo^,  IaL)  Loom;  not  confined; 
disunited ; slack ; not  tight  or  teOM ; vague ; not 
rigidly  exact;  strict;  kmM  in  tbe  bowds; 
having  too  frequent  disdiarges  ;~s.  a looscniMs ; 
diarrlitea;— Sax.)  a speciea  of  fiali  or  aal- 
mon. 

Laxatiox,  lak-sa'sbun,  a The  act  of  loosening;  ! 
the  state  of  being  loosened  or  slackeiml. 

Laxative,  laks'a-riv,  a.  Having  tbe  power  or  j 
quality  of  loosening  or  opening  tbe  boweLs  and  ! 
reliering  from  constipation ; — a a medidue  that 
rdaxes  the  bowels  and  relieres  from  ooetivene»» ; | 
a gentle  purgative. 

Laxativerebs,  laka'a-tlv-nas,  a The  quality  ol  ^ 
relaxing.  ' 

Laxator,  Isb'a-tnr,  a (laxo^  I Ioom,  Let)  A ' 
name  applied  to  muscles,  the  offices  of  which  are 
to  relax  parts  into  which  they  are  iriserted. 

Laxity,  laJa'e-ta,  a Loomoms  ; skekness ; wont 
of  ei  art  news  or  decision;  defect  of  exactness; 
opennea;  not  cloeetMas;  omtnrioty  to  rigorous 
predsioa. 

Laxly,  laksle,  ad.  Looaly;  without  exactness. 

Laxmanria,  laks-raan'ne-a,  a (in  honour  of  E. 
Laxman,  a traveller  iu  IMberU.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Liliaceau 

Laxrebb,  laks'nes,  A Laxi^;  softoias;  Sooseneait 
slackness,  as  of  a cord. 

Lay.  Past  of  the  verb  To  Uo. 

Lay,  lay,  a o.  (loegcai,  Sax.  hgm,  Germ.; 

Past  and  past  pari.  Laid.  To  pnt  or  place ; to 
beat  down  ; to  prostrate ; to  keep  from  ^ng ; to 
settle;  to  still;  to  place  in  order ; to  dispose  with  | 
regularity  in  btulding ; to  spread  on  a surfisoe ; to  | 
spread  or  set ; to  calm ; to  sppease  ; to  allay ; to 
restrain  from  walking ; to  spreiui  and  set  in  order; 
to  prepare ; to  place  in  the  earth  for  growth ; to 
plsco  at  bstard;  towage;  to  stake;  to  bring 
forth ; to  exclude ; to  add  ; to  join ; to  pnt ; to 
apply;  to  assess;  to  iinpoM;  to  charge;  to  im- 
pute ; to  impose,  as  evil,  burden,  or  punishment; 
to  enjoin  aa  a duty;  to  exhibit;  to  preseut  or 
offer;  to  slay;  , 

The  leaders  first 
He  laid  along.— Z>r|d<a. 

to  Btadon ; to  eet,  as  to  lag  an  ambush : tn  con- 
trive; to  acheme;  to  plan;  tolngtkalamL  in 
Navigation,  to  increase  the  distance  of  a ship  from 


on  3 (. 


LAY. 


LAYCLERK<-L£A. 


the  en&«t,  BO  (u  to  make  K appear  lower  and  or  people,  ae  difUoct  from  the  dtrgj ; not  cleri* 
smaller,  as  diatmg<]isbed  fruni  raimiff  the  land,  caL 

arhidi  ts  produced  the  approach  of  the  ship  to  , Lavclerx,  la'kldrki  a A Toeal  offi^te  in  a 
the  coast ; to  lay  a cable,  to  twiat  or  nnite  the  | cathedral, 
stnunda ; to  lay  m off  a yard,  to  come  from  the 


jardarms  towards  the  mast,  so  as  to  qmt  it  at  the 
rigging ; to  lay  out  cipoa  a yard,  to  go  oat  towards 
tlie  jardanna ; to  lay  apart,  to  pot  away ; to  re- 
ject ; to  lay  aside,  to  put  off  or  away ; xx>t  to  re- 
tain; to  diacoodmie ; to  lay  atony,  to  repw-it  in 
store;  to  pot  aside  for  preserration ; tolayb^ore, 
to  eahftdt ; to  show ; to  present  to  riew  • to  lay 
by,  toraaenre  for  future  use;  to  put  away;  to  dis- 
miss; to  put  off;  to  lay  doten,  to  deposit,  as  a 
pledge,  equiraleot,  or  satisfaction;  to  reai>:n;  to 
give  op ; to  qoit  or  reUnquish ; to  surrender  the 
use  of,  as  to  fbjr  down  one's  arms ; to  offer  or  ad- 
TSDce,  as  to  lay  down  a proposition ; to  lay  one's 
ssif  doton,  to  eonunit  to  repose ; to  lay  Md  of,  to 
arise ; to  catch ; to  lay  m,  to  atore ; to  treasure ; 
to  proTide  pretiously;  to  lay  on,  Xo  apply  with 
force ; to  inflict ; to  lay  open,  to  open ; to  make 
bare;  to  uncover;  toabow;  toexpoee;  to  reveal; 
to  lay  over,  to  spread  over;  to  inerust;  to  cover 
the  lurface;  to  layout,  to  expend;  to  display; 
to  discover;  to  plan;  to  dispose  in  order  the 
acvenil  parts ; to  dress  in  grare-clothcs,  and  place 
in  a decent  posture ; to  exert;  to  lay  to,  to  charge 
upon ; to  impute ; to  apply  with  vigour ; to  ba- 
nua ; to  attack (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;) 
— to  check  the  motion  of  a ship,  and  caose  her  to 
be  Btalionary ; to  lay  toyetker,  to  collect;  to  bring 
to'one  place ; also,  to  bring  into  one  view ; to  lay 
to  Aeart,  to  permit  to  affect  greatly;  to  lay  mder, 
to  sulject  to ; to  hy  iqt,  to  store ; to  treasure ; to 
repodt  fur  future  u»e;  to  confine  to  the  bed  or 
chamber ; to  lay  siege,  to  beriejze ; to  encompass 
' with  an  anny ; to  lay  teak,  to  station  for  ]irivate 

^ attack ; to  lay  in  ambuab  for ; to  lay  tcaste,  to 

destroy;  to  desolate;  to  deprive  of  inkabhanta, 
improvetnents,  and  prodnetioua ; — n.n.  to  bring  or 
I pn^oce  em ; to  contrive ; to  form  a scheme ; — 
(unufoal  m the  last  two  senses;) 

< Scarce  are  their  coosorrt  cold,  era  they  arc  toftog  tor 
a seooiKl  match.— Bp.  UafL 

to  lay  about,  to  strike  or  throw  the  arms  on  bU 
' rides ; to  act  with  vigour ; to  lay  at,  to  strike,  or 
i to  endeavour  to  strike ; to  fay  ia  for,  to  make 

j oveiturea  for;  to  engage  or  secure  the  poasearion 

of ; to  foy  oa,  to  strike ; to  beat  without  Inter- 
[ miaaion;  to  act  with  vehemence,  us«i  of  expenses; 

) to  lay  out,  to  purpose ; to  intend ; to  take  mea- 

I aurea;  to  lay  upon,  to  importune;— (obsolete  in 

I the  last  sense ;)— a that  whkh  lies  or  is  Isid ; a 

I row;  a etratum,  a layer;  one  rank  in  a series 

I reckoned  upwards ; a wager ; a bet ; 

' My  fortune  against  any  lay  worth  namlof 

’ Shake. 

I station ; rank (obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 
I WeJcoone  unto  ihtv,  renowned  To^ 

j >Ii>t  tor  thy  (ay.  hut  for  thy  worth  iu  arms.— 

Bottman  dr  I*erteda. 

(Jeag,  leak,  lege,  Sax.)  a meadow ; a plain  or  pLU 
! of  grass  land ; 

j , A tuft  ofdaUles  on  atiow*rylsp.— Zhydea. 

> (Jegh,  or  ley.  Sax.)  a song,  as  a loud  or  soft  lay ; 

I He  reached  the  nymph  with  bis  harmonious  lay. 

Whom  all  bU  charms  could  sot  ioclins  to  etsy.— 

! Wdler. 

— (lot,  Fr.  fotcM,  1st.)  pertaining  to  tbs  lai^ 


Latkb,  la'nr,  a A stratum;  a bed ; one  body 
spread  over  another;  a sboot  or  twig  of  a plant, 
not  dctaclied  from  the  stock,  laid  under  ground 
for  growth  or  propagation ; a hen  that  lays  eggs ; 
foyer  out,  one  who  expends  money ; a stewaid ; 
btyer  up,  one  who  rsporits  for  futnre  nas ; a trea- 
surer. 

Latlahd,  Island,  a Fallow  ground  which  lies 
untilled. 

liATMAN,  la'man,  a One  of  the  people  distinct 
from  the  clergy ; an  image  used  nj  painteie  in 
contriving  attitudes;  a layclerk. 

Latstall,  U'stawl,  A A heap  of  dong,  or  a place 
where  dung  is  laid. 

Lazar,  U'xat,  a (from  Lasarus,  fosuro,  Span.)  A 
penton  infected  with  naaaeous  and  pestiiential 
disea-e. 

Lazaret,  lai-a-ret*,  ^ a (lasareto,  Span. 

Lazabetto,  lax-a-rst'to,  > laz/iret,  Fr.)  An 

Lazar-rocse,  la'tsr-howa,  ) hospital  or  building 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  persona  affected 
with  contagions  diatempen ; also,  an  hospital  for 
quarantine 

Lazarists,  lax'a-rista,  a In  EcclesUstkal  History, 
a body  of  minionariet  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Pauls  in  1632,  so  termed  frpm  occupying  tbo 
priory  of  St  Lsxarus  at  PariA  The  cliief  object 
of  the  body  was  to  dispense  religious  instruction. 

Lazaslxki,  la'xar-Uke,)  a.  Full  of  sores;  lep- 

Lazarlt,  la^xar-le,  ) rooA 

Lazarovi,  Wa-ro-DS,  a A name  given  in  Italy 
to  the  poor  who  live  by  Ix^ng,  or  have  no  per- 
manent habitation. 

Laze,  laze,  v,  n.  To  live  idly ; to  be  idle  o.  o. 
to  waste  in  sloth. — Vnlgsr. 

Lazilt,  la'zo-le,  ad.  In  a hesvy  sluggish  manner; 
eluggishly. 

Laziness,  la'xe-nes,  s.  Natural  or  habitoal  dirin- 
clination  to  action ; indolence ; sloth ; sluggish- 
ness : heaviness  in  motion ; the  state  or  quality 
of  being  lazy. 

Lazing,  la'xfog,  a.  Spending  time  in  slajg^sh 
inactioiL 

Lazuute,  Wu-nte,  s.  Lspis-Uxull,  nr  Azure- 
stone,  an  anhydmua  diphospMte  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  a miuerml  of  a l^utifal  pale-blue  co- 
lour of  various  shadcA  It  ooeurs  masrive  and 
cryatalixed  in  rbcnnlde  dodecahedrons;  lustre  vi- 
trwns;  translucent;  opaqnc.  Its  constituents  are 
— phosphoric  acid,  41.81;  alumina,  35.78;  mag- 
nesia, 9.34  ; rilica,  2.10 ; protoxide  of  iron,  2.64 ; 
water,  6.06:  sp.  gr.  8.057.  H = 5—6.^ 

Lazy,  la'se,  a.  (fo^  lassig,  Germ.)  Naturally  or 
habitually  slothful,  or  dtrinclined  to  exertion  ; in- 
dolent ; averse  to  Labour ; heavy  in  motion ; riow ; 
moving  slowly,  or  apparently  with  labour. 

Onr  soldiers,  like  the  nigbt.owl's  Isjy  flight.— 
Shaku 

Ll>.  Contrsetion  for  hrd» 

Lea,  lee,  a In  Agriculture,  a terra  applied  to 
lends  which  are  kept  under  graw  or  pasturage 
for  a short  period.  For  instance,  in  a mtatinn  of 
fallow,  wbMt,  clover,  and  lye-grass,  for  three 
years,  the  ground,  when  under  the  clover  and 
nre-gnaa,  U said  in  Scotland  to  be  in  foo,  and  in 
u^nd  in  lay. 
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LEACH^-LEADING-STRIKGS. 


LEADMAN— LEAK. 


Leach,  r.  a {laka^  To  wA»h,  u | 

•‘hc'%  by  p^rcf>lalIon,  or  cau'ing  wa’er  to  pass  I 
tbnnigli  them,  with  • view  to  separate  the  alkali ; 
—1.  a quantity  of  wood^ashcs,  throat:h  which 
water  parses,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 
Leach-tub,  leetah'tub,  a.  A woodeo  Teasel  or 
tub,  in  which  ashes  are  leached. 

Lead,  led,  a.  A metal  of  a bluish-grey  colour,  and 
the  le^ut  ductile,  elastic,  and  sonomus  of  all  the 
nntsla.  It  is  of  oonsidenible  brilliancy  when 
fr  «h  surfaces  are  formed  by  cutting.  Sp.  gr. 
11  IhSl : equir.  = 103.6 : ^mb.  Pb.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  chemical  compounds  of 
lead 

iqriTAtcrr.  maimLA. 

Dinnxide, 216.2  2Pb  + 0 

Protoxide,  ........111.6  Pb  • - O 

Svsqnioxide, 231.2  2Pb  - - 30 

Peroxide, 110.6  Pb  - - 20 

Chloride, 133.02 Pb  - - Cl 

Iodide 229.9  Ph  - - I 

Bromide, 182.0  Ph  • - Rr 

Fluoride, 122  28 Pb P 

Sulphurel,. 119.7  Pb  + S 

Lead*  or  space  /fnes,  in  Letterpre-s  Prinling.  ar^ 

[>ieces  of  type-  metal  cast  to  specific  thickncH>«8  and 
engtiis  lower  than  the  types,  so  tlnit  they  may 
not  make  any  impression  in  printiog,  but  leave  a 
white  space  where  placed  j — v.  a.  to  corer  with 
lead  ; to  fit  with  lead. 

Lead,  Iced,  c.  o.  (Jado%  Sax.  /eufsn,  Dot.)  Patt 
and  past  part.  Led.  To  guide  by  the  hand;  to 
conduct  to  any  place  ; to  direct ; to  conduct  as  a 
chief  or  commander,  implying  authority ; to  direct 
and  g«)rera;  to  precede;  to  introduce  by  going 
first;  to  guide;  to  show  the  ineth'Kl  of  attiiiiing  I 
an  object;  to  draw;  to  entice;  to  allure;  to  in-  ' 
dace;  to  prevail  on;  to  influence;  to  pass;  to 
spend  in  any  certain  manner;  to  lead  aatray.  to 
guide  in  a wrong  wsy,  or  into  error;  to  seduce 
from  truth  or  rectitude ; to  lead  eapiite^  to  carry 
into  captivity;— 'T.  n.  to  go  first  and  show  the 
way ; to  conduct  as  s commander ; to  drew ; to 
have  a tendency  to;  to  exercise  dominion;  to 
lead  off  or  out,  to  go  first ; to  begin  ; — s.  prece- 
dence; a going  before ; guid.ince. 

Leaden,  led'dn,  a.  Blade  of  lead;  heavy;  dull; 
indisposed  to  action. 

I.EADEic-HEARTEn,  led'dn-bdit'ed,  a,  ITaving  an 
niifeeUng  heart ; stupid. 

Leadem-heeled,  led'dn-heeld,  a.  Moving  slowly. 
Comforts  are  leaden  Asetet  Ford 

LEADKN-STBrpiKO,  led'do-itep'ping,  a.  Slow  In 
progress 

Call  on  the  laxy  iMden^stcppiitfi  hours. 

Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace.— 
MiUof*. 

Leader,  le'dur,  s.  One  that  leads  or  conducts ; a 
chief;  a oommander;  a guide  or  conductor ; a 
captain ; one  who  goes  first ; the  chief  of  a party 
or  faction ; a performer  who  leads  a band  or  choir 
in  mnuc. 

Leadiico,  le’ding,  a.  Princip.*i1;  chief;  capital; 
most  influential ; showing  the  way  by  going  first ; 
— s.  guidance:  the  art  of  conducting:  direction. 
Tjeading  note,  in  BIu*<ic,  the  sharp  of  the  'Cole. 

Li-  adino- STRINGS,  le'ding-stringz,  s.  Strim:8  hy 
which  children  are  supported  when  b«*ginuing  to 
wsik;  fo  6«  M leadmg^strings,  to  be  in  .-i  state  of 


infancy  or  dependence,  or  in  pupilage  under  the 
guidance  of  others. 

Leadmak,  lede'mso,  s.  One  who  begins  or  leads  a 
dance. — Obsolete. 

Leadsman,  ledz'man,  s.  The  man  in  a veasel 
that  heaves  the  lead. 

Leadwort. — In  Botany,  see  Plumha.'O. 

Leadt,  led'e,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  lend. 

Leap,  leef,  s.  plur.  Leaves,  (ieafk,  Ssx.)  In 
Botany,  an  expansion  of  the  bark  of  a plant,  from 
whose  axil  a leaf-bud  is  developed.  It  ie  usually 
thin,  and  traversed  by  one  or  more  veins,  com- 
posed of  woody  and  vascular  tissue;  sometimes  it 
is  fleshy,  and  occasionally  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
so.  Its  veins  form  a double  stratum,  of  wiiich 
the  n{fper  is  connected  with  the  albumum,  and 
the  lower  with  the  liber  of  the  bark  on  which  it 
grows.  When  leaves  have  but  one  blade,  they 
are  simple^  as  in  the  apple;  but  when  there  ia 
more  than  one  blade,  each  seated  on  a ramifica- 
tion  of  the  petiole,  it  is  compound.  Lenffbud, 
an  organ  o>nsi4iiig  of  leaves  iu  a rudimeutary 
state,  arranged  one  over  another,  and  usoally  in  a 
spiral  manner,  around  a cellular  cortical  centre, 
which  has  the  power  of  growing  0]kid  the  appli- 
cation of  oerUio  stiimUi — namely,  light  and  mois- 
ture, combined  with  a varlible  degree  of  tem- 
perature;—a part  of  a book,  containing  two 
p-iges;  the  side  of  a double  door;  something  re- 
sembling a leaf  in  thinness  and  extension  ; a very 
thin  plate;  the  mova*>le  side  of  a table;  in  clockn 
and  w.-itc]iea,  an  appellation  given  to  the  notches 
of  their  pinions ; ieaf-bridffe,  or  hoi/t-bridyey  a 
drawbridge,  conMsting  of  two  opening  leaves,  now 
scarcely  in  use; — t.  n.  to  tkboot  oiU  leaves;  to 
produce  leavoa. 

Leafage,  leef'igc,  s.  Abundance  of  leave*. 

Lb.^f-crownkd,  leefkrownd,  a.  Crowued  with 
leaves  or  foliage. 

Leafed,  leeft,  a.  Bearing  or  having  leavea. 

Leapinkss,  leTe-ncs,  a.  A state  of  being  full  of 
leaves. 

Leafless,  leeflen,  a.  Destitute  of  leaves. 

Leaklkssness,  leefles-nes,  a.  State  of  being  des- 
titute of  leaves.  ' 

Leaflet,  Iwflet,  a.  A small  leaf  formed  hy  the 
petiole  of  a leaf  branching  out  and  separating  tlto 
cellular  tiasue  of  the  lamina  into  more  dUtinrt 
portions  than  one.  each  of  which  forms  a perfect 
lamina  or  plate  of  itself. 

Leaf-stalk,  leef8ta»k,  s.  The  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  a leaf. 

Lraft,  le  fe,  a.  Full  of  leaves,  as  * the  knjy 
forest.’ 

League,  leeg,  a.  (lipue,  Fr.)  A confederacy;  a 
combination,  either  of  interest  or  triendship ; a 
liatioual  contract  or  compact; — s.  {leya,  Ital. 
ieyuOy  Span.)  primarily,  a stone  erectcnl  on  the 
public  roads,  at  certain  distances,  in  the  manner 
of  the  m'fdcrn  mile.stones;  a measure  of  length, 
containing  three  miles; — r.  n.  to  unite  in  a con- 
tract of  amity  for  mutual  aid  or  defrtice;  to  con- 
federate; to  unite  or  cootedvrate,  os  pri%'ata  per- 
sons, for  mutual  aid. 

Lbaoueji,  le'gur,  t.  One  who  unites  in  a league; 
a confederate;  siege;  investment  of  a town  or 
fort  by  an  army.— (.Seldom  n*»ed  in  the  la«l  sense.) 
They  played  Uivir  cannon  d.tv  and  ni;;ht  into  tba 

enemy's  l&ifpim  and  qnai-u-ni.—  HVaT* 

Leak,  levk,  «.  (Jeky  Dul  ZecI;,  Germ.)  .t  cccyice, 
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eraek,  fiMuref  or  bolt  in  a Tend,  that  adtniU 
wnter,  or  permits  a fluid  to  eitcape;  the  ooaing  or 
passing  of  water,  or  other  fluid,  (hroogh  a crack 
or  npertare  ; to  fprirng  a Unk^  is  to  or  crack 
Bo  as  to  let  in  water;  to  begin  to  let  in  water;— 
a.  leakr ; — (obodeie  aa  an  a^jrcUve 

And  hfij  aUten  water  la  Uoie  waaela  draw.— 
Sfmt*er. 

— a.  to  let  water  or  other  liquid  into  or  out  of 
a roue),  through  a crack  or  fissure  in  the  Teasel ; 
to  leak  out.  to  find  rent ; to  escape  priTatdj. 
Lkakaos,  le'iuije,  s.  A leaking;  the  quantity  of 
a liquor  that  enters  or  issues  by  leaking.  In 
Ceamcrce,  an  allowance  made  for  waste  or  loas 
of  liquors. 

Lkakt,  le'ke,  a.  That  admits  water  or  other 
liquor  to  pass  in  or  out ; loqujicions ; not  close. 

Women  are  ao  (soiv.  that  I hara  hardlT  met  with  one 
that  euuld  not  bold  n«r  breatli  looger  than  she  ooold 
kmrp  a secret.— L'£iSr«iip«, 

Lbamer,  le'mnr,  s.  A dog;  a kind  of  hound. 
LitAlf,  ieen,  p.  a.  (A/ouan,  Ueotuc%  Sax.)  To  in« 
dine  against;  to  rest  against;  to  deriate  or  move 
from  a straight  or  perpcndicnlar  line ; to  pmpend; 
to  tend  towards ; to  Im  in  a beading  poetun* ; — 
V.  a.  to  inciina ; to  caQ'io  to  lean ; (Ama,  IceL) 
to  conceal  ;—(obaoltte  in  the  lust  sense;) — a. 
(fowe,  or  Marne,  Sax.)  wanting  flesh;  mracre; 
not  fkt ; not  rich ; destitute  ^ good  qualities ; 
bare;  barren;  low;  poor,  in  oppodtion  to  rich 
or  great ; — (unusoai  lu  tba  last  two  senses ;) 

j That  which  oomMn'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
I A Uamer  acUoa  reod  us.— <£>Atiks. 

Jqune;  not  oompreben.<«i^'e ; not  embellished;— 
A that  part  of  flesh  which  oonauta  of  rouade 
without  the  fat. 

L.EAifOBA.  le-an'drs,  a (in  honour  of  Leandro  do 
Sacramento  of  Rio  Janeiro.)  A genua  of  South 
Ameriean  shrubs,  with  capitate  ^wers:  Order, 
Meiaatomacew. 

LBANonJH,  le-an'je-um,  a.  (Ismm,  smooth,  and 
ffioe.  anffioe,  a Tesnel,  Or.)  A genus  of  Fungi  t 
Order,  CrasteroroycetcA 

Lbaxlt,  letnle,  ad.  Meagrely;  without  Cat  cr 
plompnesA 

LKAXNicas, leen'oea,«.  Wantefflesh;  meacreneaa; 
thinness  of  body;  want  of  matter;  poverty;  empti- 
nesA  In  Scripture,  want  of  grace  and  apiriiual 
oomfort. 

LkaXTO,  lo’an'to,A  (Spanish.)  In  Architecture,  a 
building,  whose  rafters  pitch  agaiust  or  lean  on 
anoiber  building. 

LjeaNV,  le'nc,  a.  Alert;  adave;  brisk. — Obaolete. 

Pat  karosA  and  Uauf  kosTeA— J9pwiMr. 

Lbao,  la'a-0,  s.  (the  name  of  a river  in  CbinA)  A 
mineral  suhatanoe,  aiqwoaching  to  the  nature  of 
/ytpis'lrtsaii,  found  in  the  East  Indiea,  and  of 
greet  use  in  the  Chioeae  manufacturee,  aa  it  yialds 
the  flneet  bins  they  ust  iu  sUioiog  their  pornlsin. 
Lbap,  leep,  p.  n.  (A/etipm,  Sax.)  To  rise  or  spring 
from  the  ground  with  both  feet,  as  a man,  or  with 
all  the  feet,  as  other  animals;  to  jump;  to  vault; 
to  spring  or  move  suddenly;  to  tu^  with  violence ; 
to  bound;  to  skip;  to  fly;  to  tUrt ; — p.  a.  to 
pnss  over  or  into  by  leapii^;  to  coropiw;— a a 
jmnp:  •spring:  s bound;  act  of  lsa;iing ; space 
panflod  by  t«ping;  sudden  traneitioo ; eanbrice  of 
aniriiAls;  haxsrd  or  effect  of  lespmg;  a wed  for 
; m baskeL— Obsolete  in  the  last  two  stnsoA 


Lr\pbh,  le'pur,  a One  th.it  kape;  a boras  is 
called  a leajfrr. 

Lkap-fboo,  Isep'-frog,  a.  A play  of  children,  in 
which  they  indicate  the  Ie<«p  d frugA 

Lkapikolt,  le'ping-le,  ad.  By  leapA 

Leaf-tbab,  leep‘'yeer,  a.  BUeextile;  a year  con>  j 
laining  36G  days;  every  fourth  year,  which  leoja 
over  a day  more  than  a common  year. 

Learx,  iem,  v.  a.  {leomian.  Sax.  IrrAen,  Germ) 

To  gain  knowledge  of;  to  acquire  knowlediiO  ur  j 
ideas  of  something  before  noknown;  to  acqtiini 
skill  in  anything ; to  gain  by  practice  a laculty  of 
performing ; to  teach ; to  communicate  the  kiHfw- 
ledge  of  something  before  unknown (improper 
in  the  last  two  sena«s;)— ht.  n.  to  gain  or  reocive 
knowledge;  to  receive  instruction;  to  take  pat- 
tern ; to  receive  information  or  intelligence. 

Lbarxed,  ler'ned,  a.  Versed  in  scienoe  and  litera- 
ture; skilled;  skilful;  knowing;  versed  in  echo- 
la»tio,  as  distinct  from  other  knowledge.  The 
learned^  men  of  erudition ; lileratL 

Learxedet,  ler"oed-le,  ad.  With  learning  or  erudi- 
tion ; with  skill. 

I LBARXEDXKS8,lerined-nea,A  SUte  of  being  learned. 

Lbarkkr,  lai^nur,  a One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudi- 
ments : one  who  is  acquiring  some  new  art  or 
knowledge. 

Learxino,  lei^ning,  a The  knowledge  of  principles 
or  facta  received  by  instruction  or  study ; acquired 
knowledge  or  ideas  in  any  branch  of  setenee  or 
litentore;  erudition;  literature;  science;  skill  in 
anything. 

Leasable,  lees'a-LI,  a.  That  may  be  leased. 

Lease,  lees,  e.  (Miseer,  Fr.)  In  I.aw,  a oonv^ance 
of  lands  or  tenement^  (usually  in  conridemtion  of 
rent  or  other  annnal  recompense,)  made  for  life, 
for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always  (or  a leas  time 
than  tlie  lessor  hath  in  the  premises;  fur  if  It  be 
for  the  wvtofe  interest,  it  is  more  properly  an  oas^a- 
weat  than  a feuae,*— any  tenure  by  grant  or  per- 
mission ;— e.  a.  to  let ; to  demise ; to  grant  the 
temporary  poaaeaaion  of  landa,  tenement!,  or  here- 
ditaments to  another  for  a rent  reserved. 

Lease,  leex,  v.  a.  (Isaoa,  Sax.)  To  ^ean;  to  gather  { 
i what  harvestmen  have  IsfL 
I Leasehold,  lers^olde,  a.  Held  by  lease. 

Leaser,  IVzur,  a A gleaner;  f gatherer  after 
I reapers. 

LeasB,  leesh,  A (fotaae,  lesre^  Fr.)  A thong  of 
leather,  or  long  line  by  which  a falconer  holds  his 
hawk,  or  a courser  hts  d<^  Among  sportsmen,  a 
brace  and  a half ; tieroe ; three ; three  araturee 
of  any  kind,  particularly  greyhounds,  foxes,  bucks, 
and  hares;  a hand  wherewith  to  tie  anyt^g;— 
r.  a.  to  Mod;  to  bold  by  a string. 

Leasixo,  le'xing,  «.  (Jeaea^,  Sax.)  Falsehood ; 
lies {obsolete) 

0 JO  sons  of  men.  how  long  will  ye  hare  sorb  pleasure 

tn  vanity,  and  sesk  after  bosiiv  f^PteL  tv.  g. 

Leaiv^-makmgy  m SootUsh  Law,  verbal  sedition ; 
the  uttennee  of  words  tending  to  excite  disourd 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

Lbaso,  le'so,A(/<anre,Sax.)  A posture. — ObaoletA 
fte  erhsl  go  yn,  and  ichal  go  out ; and  be  scbal  fynde 
<in  tbe  present  version  foetmey-Widtge,  St 

John  X.  8. 

Least,  leMf,  a.  (superlative  of  KttU.')  Smalleet ; 
little  beyond  Mhen,  either  in  rise  or  degree ; — ed. 
in  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree;  in  a degree 
low  all  others;  at  Uatt,  or  at  the  leartf  to  ^ no 
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mon : not  to  4eniAnd  or  nffirm  more  thnn  U barely 
aufficient;  nt  the  lowest  degree;  the  kaet,  in  the 
uoaUeet  degree ; ol  iaaefiowSy  in  tbe  umne  of  at 
lenity  U oat  of  ase. 

Lka8T,  le'eS)  a.  Flimsy;  of  week  texture. 

Lbxt,  leet,  «.  (Jat,  Sax.)  An  aitidcial  channel  for 
conducting  water,  for  working  of  water-wheels 
and  other  purpoeee. 

Lbatbes,  leth'ur,  s.  ((etHer,  Sax.)  The  skin  of  an 
animal  dreased  and  prepared  for  use ; dreeeed 
hidea  in  general ; skin,  ironically ; — a.  leathern ; 
consisting  of  leather; — t.  a.  to  but;  to  tosh  as 
with  a thong  of  leather. — \Tulgar  as  a rerb. 
Leatubr,  I leth'ur,  e.  a.  To  proceed  with  noise  or 
Lbtiirs,  / Tiolenoe ; to  paw  forward  eageiiy.^ 
Valger. 

LsATiieucoAT,  leth'ar-koCe,  s.  An  apple  with  a 
tongh  rind. 

Lbathbs*i>rK88K]1,  leth'or-dres'sor,  a One  who 
prepares  leather;  one  who  manafadares  hides 
for  nsA 

Lbatrbr-Jackkt,  leth'ar-Jaklt,  a A name  girsn 
to  a fish  found  in  the  Psdfie  Ocean. 
LXATnsB«MOCTBBD,letb'nr-inowthd,a.  Anejdtbet 
applied  to  fish  which  hare  tbdr  teeth  in  thmr 
thmL 

Bt  e {es(k«r.«»o«ttk«d  fish,  t mean  each  as  hare  their 
teeth  in  their  throat,  as  the  chab.—  IRetetm. 

Lbatherw,  letb'orn,  o.  Made  of  leather ; consist- 
ing of  leather. 

Lb ATBBB-8  ELLER,  leth'ar*se]'Ior,  a One  who 
deals  in  leather  and  reads  it. 

Lbathbb-wihoed,  letb'ar-wingd,a.  Having  tongh 
wings,  resembling  le-tther  in  texture. 

Lbatubrt,  )eth'ar-e,  a.  Of  the  nature  or  appear* 
auce  of  leather ; tough. 

Leave,  leer,  s.  Qeaft  left,  Sax.)  Grant  of  liberty ; | 
permissoD ; allowance ; farewell ; adieu ; ceremony 
cpf  departure;  a formal  parting  of  Mends ; — r.  a.  I 
(h^A,  Sax.)  poet  and  post  part  Left;  to  quit ; | 
to  forsake ; to  desert ; to  abandon ; to  depart  i 
fnun  without  action,  as  * I things  as  I found  | 
them;'  to  have  remaining  at  death ; to  commit  or  i 
, trust  to,  as  a deposit;  to  suffer  to  remain;  not  to  I 
enny  away ; to  reject ; not  to  choose ; to  fix  as  a 
tokw  of  remembrance ; to  bequeath ; to  give  by 
will ; to  give  up ; to  resigu ; to  commit  for  de- 
elmn (ferer,  FV.)  to  raise  ;-*-{obeolete  in  the 
last  sense ;)— 4o  he  to  one's  se^  to  be  deserted 

or  forsaken ; to  be  permitted  to  follow  one'e  own 
opinions  or  denres ; to  leave  off^  to  desist  from ; . 
to  forbear;  to oeMe  wearing ; to  forsake;  toteave 
out,  to  omit «.  to  de^;  to  cease;  to  leave 
off.  to  desist ; to  rtop. 

Leaved,  leevd,  a.  (from  leqf.)  FumUhed  with 
foliage  or  leaves;  having  a Issi^  or  mads  with 
leaves  or  fokU. 

Lbavbb,  lev'vn,  r.  (fosoM,  Fr.)  A mass  of  sour 
dough  or  fermenting  subKianoe  mixed  with  any 
body  to  make  it  light ; anything  which  makes  s 
general  change  in  the  mass : — r.  o.  to  excite  fer- 
mentatioa  in ; to  rmee  and  make  light,  sa  dough ; 
to  taint;  to  imboe. 

LBAVEifiKO,  lev'vn-ing,  A That  which  leaveuA 
Leavemoub,  Isv'to-us,  o.  Containing  leaven; 
tainted. 

Lbaveb,  le'vor,#.  Onewholeavee;ooewbofors4keA 
LbaVBS,  leers,  a Pheral  of  LeaL 
Leavinbs*,  le've-nes,  a State  of  being  full  of 
laavts. 
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Leavikob,  le 'rings,  s.  pL  Things  left ; remnant ; { 
relies;  refuse;  offal. 

Lbavt,  le've,  o.  Full  of  leaves;  covered  with  i 
lesvcA  Zoq/y  is  the  term  generally  used. 

Lbbbckia,  le-bek'e-a,  a (in  honour  of  M.  Lebeck.)  I 
A genus  of  Legumiuons  plants,  natives  of  the  j 
Cape  of  Good  Hope : Subo^er,  PapiUouacec.  i 
Lebia,  le'be-a,  a (tehee,  sn  urn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  | 
Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Carablde.  Aleo,  j 
a genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  oval ; the  | 
bead  small ; eyes  large,  snd  placed  towards  tbs  | 
summit,  near  the  snout:  Family,  Cobitids. 
Lbbbbtumia,  Ic-bre-to'ne-A  e,  (in  honour  of  Manuel 
le  Breton,  a French  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants . 
Order,  Alalvscese. 

Lecamakthdb,  le-ka-oan'tiltts,  e.  (lecane,  a bowl, 
and  anihoe,  a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  cup- 
like iovolncrum  under  the  head  of  the  flowers.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consUting  of  shrubs  with  pal^red 
flowers  dupoeed  in  den.'W  globular  heads,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies:  Order,  Cinebonaoese. 

Lbcab ORA,  le-ka-no'ra,  e.  (meaning  not  explained.) 

A genus  of  lichens : Order,  Panneliacee. 
Lbcanorikb,  le*kan'o>rioe,  s.  A peculiar  crys- 
taline  substancs  obtained  from  the  plant  Leeanora  | 
tortareA  j 

Lech. — See  Lick.  i' 

Lecbea,  le-ke's,  s.  (In  honour  of  Professor  Lechea.)  | 

A genus  of  Kokh  Ameriesn  plants : Order,  Cary^- 
phyllaoec. 

Lecheitacltia,  lek-en-awl'te-a,  a (in  honour  of 
M.  Lechenault,  a French  botaniNt  and  traveller.) 

A genns  of  plants  : Order,  Goodeniscesc.  i 

Lecueb,  letsli'ur,  s.  A man  given  to  lewdneaa;—  | 
r.  a.  to  practise  lewdness;  to  induke  lust. 
Lecherous,  letsh'ur-us,  a.  Addicted  to  lewdness;  I 
lewd ; lustful ; provoking  lust. 

Lecuerocslv,  letsh'ur-ua-le,  «dl  Lustfully ; | 
lewdly. 

LECnEROU8BES8,Ietah'ur-ns*nes,A  Lost,  or  strong 
propensity  to  indulge  the  sexual  appetitA 
LEClicRr,  lstsh'ur>e,  a Luwdiiess;  gross  indul- 
gence of  lust ; practice  of  indulging  tho  animal 
appetite. 

Lecidba,  le-sidVa,  a (name  not  explained.)  A 
genus  of  lichens : Tribe,  ldioth.tlamesB. 

Lbcokia,  le-kok'e-A  a (in  honour  of  Henry  Lecog.)  . 
A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants : Snborder,  Cam- 
pylospemue. 

Lbctica,  lek'te-ka,  e.  (Ladn.)  A litter  or  vehicle, 
used  by  the  ancient  ^mans  for  similar  purposes 
as  the  modern  sedan-cluur. 

Lection,  lek'shun,  a (lectio.  Lot)  A reading;  a 
differeooe  or  variety  in  oopiee  of  a manuscript  or 
book;  a lesson  or  >portion  of  Scripture  re:^  In  | 
divine  servioA 

LBCnoNABT,  lek'shun-ar-e,  s.  A book  contaliung 
parts  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  churches;  the  \ 
Roman  Catholic  Service-book. 

Lbctistbrnicm,  lek-tie-ter'ne-nm,  s.  (foefrtf,  a 
^ cuoeb,  and  etemere,  to  prepare,  Lk.)  A religious  i 
ceremony  among  IIm  ancient  Romans,  cslslmited  | 
in  times  of  public  calamity.  | 

Lector,  Isk'tor,  A A rss^.  | 

Lbctual,  Isk'tu-al,  a.  An  spitbet  appTied  to  MKih 
diseases  as  require  confinement  to  bki. 

Lecture,  lek'tnre,  $.  (French,  from  leettim,  Lat.) 

A diseourw  pronooneki  upon  any  subject ; a formal 
or  methodical  discourse  intended  for  instruedeB ; 
the  act  or  ^actioe  of  nadfaig (addom  used  m the 
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la»t  «o»M ;) — a magisterial  reprimaiid ; a fonnal 
reproof;— V.  «.  to  read  or  deliver  a formal  dia- 
I ooum;  to  practise  reading  lectures  for  iiutmctioQ: 
j —V.  a.  to  instnict  hj  ditooonea ; to  instroot  dog> 

' mstkally  or  aathoriUUvrIj ; to  reprove. 

LrcTURBR,  leVtu-rur,  s.  Une  wbo  reads  or  pro- 

I noun  era  lectures;  a professor  or  instmetor  wbo 

;|  delivers  fonnal  discoorsea  for  the  instraction  of 

II  others;  a preacher  in  a choroh,  hired  by  the 
! I parish  to  assist  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate. 

I Lkcti:rk8uip,  lek'ture-ahip,  a.  The  office  of  a 
lecturer. 

: Lkcturn,  lek'toro,  a.  A reading-desk.— Obsdete. 

1 The  second  lesson  Robin  Redebreets  aa 

And  to  the  lectwra  aniorUj  he  sprang.— Caonesr. 

LncmiiOACB^  le-ae-6ke-da'ae-e,a.  (teeythu,  ooeof 
j the  genera.)  A small  but  important  natnral  order 
I of  Exogenous  plants,  with  singular  fhiitt,  and  very 
i large  fleshy  flowers,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  South 
I Ammcm.  They  differ  from  tbs  Myrtaoea,  or 

j Myrtlea,  In  their  leaves  hdog  sltersate  and  not 

I dotted ; the  stamens  moftodelpbous,  and  extended 
on  one  ride  in  an  unusaal  manner  into  a broad 
ltdw,  which  Covers  over  tlie  centre  of  the  flower 
like  a hood.  L.  oUoria  has  a fnut  as  large  as  a 
' j child’s  head,  and  opening  by  a lid  like  a jar  or  am. 

I Lkd.  Past  and  past  poW:  of  the  verb  To  lead, 

; Lfco-CArrALM,  led'kap-tin,  s.  An  humble  atten- 
< dant;  a favourite  that  follows  as  if  led  by  s string. 

L(:i»den,  led'den,  t.  (fydm,  Sax.)  Langaags ; tnie 
meaning. — Obsolete. 

Theretn  he  was  expert  in  propbecief, 

[ Aiio  cuuhl  the  UdeUn  vf  the  gods  unfold.— djpenscr. 

I Li.heblru,  le-de-bo'iw-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  M.  Le- 
t'ebure.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  UmbellifrttB. 

, Lk{>gb,  hj,  s.  (Ayer,  Sax.)  A row,  layer,  or  stra- 
tum; a ridge  r^g  above  the  rest,  or  prrgecting 
j beyond  the  rest ; any  prominence  or  rising  part ; 

I a small  moulding ; a small  pleoe  of  timber  piaoed 
athwurt  ships,  under  the  deck  between  the  besms; 
s long  ridge  of  rocks  near  the  snifsce  of  the  seiL 

Ledges,  led'jor,  s.  In  Book-keeping,  the  principal 
record  of  a merchant’s  transactions ; the  book  Into 
I which  tbe  aooounts  of  the  journal  are  ewied  in  a 

I summary  form. 

i Liooebs,  Ud'gun,  a.  pf.  In  Architectnre,  bori- 
sontal  pieces  of  Umb«  used  in  seaflblding,  lying 
I panllel  to  the  wall  on  which  they  are  erected. 

I Led-hobse,  led'bawrs,  $.  A sumpter  horse. 

' Ij^docaspcm,  le-do-kdripum,  «.  (ledoi,  thin,  and 
I iorpot^  a finiit,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I Ox^daoes. 

Ledra,  le'dra,  a.  A genua  of  HenUpterona  insects: 
Family,  dcadid^. 

Lrdcm,  le'dnm,  a.  (feditm,  the  name  (pven  by  tbe 
andfiits  to  tbe  plant  producing  t£»  subetaoce 
ledum,  now  known  by  the  name  ^ Ciiiue  lethtm.) 
Labrador  Tea,  a genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Ame- 
rica: Order,  Rhodorsces. 
i Lab,  le,  s.  pL  Lees, — Whldi  see. 

Lee,  le,  a.  (la,  Swed.  2k,  Dan.)  In  s literal  sense, 
• cslm  or  sheltered  place,  or  place  defended  from 
I the  wind ; hence,  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  to 

j which  tbe  wind  is  directed,  as  distingnished  from 

the  other  part  whence  it  arises;  or,  to  wmdtoard 
I mder  ^J^e  lee,  implies,  hi  the  part  defended  ftwm 

I the  wind;  under  tke  lee  of  tke  land,  near  the 

shore  whl^  breaks  the  force  of  the  wind ; under 
j thelu  <if  a aA(p,  on  tbe  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  wind  blows;  lee  board,  a frame  of 
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planks  affixed  to  tbe  aide  of  a flat-bottomed  vessel,  ; , 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  to  leeward  when  close-  l| 
hauled;  2m  page,  a greater  distance  from  the  !, 
point  whence  the  wind  blows  than  another  vessel ; ■ 
2m  lurch,  a sodden  and  violent  roll  of  a ship  to  l 
leeward  in  a high  sea,  when  a larj^  wavs  strikes  | 
her  on  the  weather  side;  a lee  shore,  a ship  is  • 
said  to  be  on  a lee  shore  when  she  is  near  the 
land,  with  the  wind  blowing  right  upon  it;  2m 
tide,  the  side  of  a ship  or  boat  farthest  from  the 
^ point  whence  the  wind  blows;  opposed  to  the 
weather  ride ; lee  tide,  a tide  ruouing  m tbe  same 
direction  thst  the  wind  blows ; a tide  imder  ike  j 
2m,  is  A stream  in  an  opporite  direcUoo  to  tbs 
wind. 

Lbba,  le'a,  s.  (in  bononr  of  Mr.  James  Lee.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Meliaces. 

Leech,  leetsh,  s.  {lacean,  Sax.)  In  Zoology,  the 
leeches  constate  the  family  Hirudinidw,  aonn- 
loM  anlmnls,  or  red-blooded  worms  of  Cuvier,  snd 
whicb  form  the  fourth  order  of  tbe  Annelida,  in 
tbe  claarification  of  MM.  Andouin  and  Milue  Ed- 
wards;— a professor  of  the  mt  of  healing ; a phy- 
sidan. 

WUe  Ueeka  will  not  rain  receipts  obtrude.— 

Dijdem 

Com4eeA,  one  skilled  In  caring  the  ffisesses  of 
cows.  In  Nantical  language,  the  border  or  edge 
of  a sail,  wlikh  is  sloping  or  perpendicular,  as 
the yhrs-2sM4,  tbe  q/I^-2eecA,  Ac.;  kech'Unee, 
ropes  fastened  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  leeches  of  the 
mslnsail  and  foresail ; harbour  fMck-itMS,  ropes 
made  fast  st  tbe  middle  of  tbe  topsail-yards,  then 
pssring  round  tbe  leeches  of  the  topsrils,  and 
through  blocks  upon  the  topsail-tie,  thas  serving 
to  truss  tbe  sails  close  up  to  tbe  yard ; leetA-rope, 
that  of  ths  bolt-rope  to  which  the  skirt  or  border 
of  s sail  Is  sewed ; — v.  o.  to  apply  leeches  to  a 
disesned  part  of  the  body. 

Lbev. — See  lief. 

Lebic,  leek,  s.  The  well-known  coliosry  vegetable, 
Allium  porrum. 

Lbblitb,  leVl-ite,  s.  A mineral  of  a deep  firob- 
red  colour,  compact  structure,  splintery  and  oou- 
I choidal  fracture,  with  tbe  transparency  of  born. 

It  consists  of  silica,  81.91 ; alumina,  A56;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  6.42 ; pota^  8.88 : ip.  gr.  2.606. 
Leer,  leer,  $.  (Jdeor,  Sax.)  Complexion;  hue; 
face (obsolete  iu  the  foregoing  senses ;) 

Be  hath  a JloeaUad  of  a better  tear  than  joo.— 

Bkat*. 

SO  affiwted  cart  of  eoontensnos;  the  cbedc; — 
(obsolete  in  tlis  laA  sense ;)  | 

* No,  Udie!'  quoth  tbe  earie,  with  a lowd  vogree.  and 
the  tearea  trillinf  down  hk  kervi^  *eay  not  so.'— itoUafk  : 
dud. 

— o,  (geker.  Sax.)  empty;  frivolous;  foolish,*—  j 
(obsok^  as  an  adjective;)  i 

Never  speaka  without  a iaer  tense.— ASIar.  | 

j — r.  a.  (yAMrem,  beghuren,  Dut)  to  look  archly ; 

to  look  obliquely ; — o.  a.  to  allure  with  smiles.  j 
I Lberimolt,  leerlng-le,  odL  With  an  arch,  oUique 
' look  or  smile. 

' Leersiiia,  leer'she-a,  a (in  honour  of  J.  D.  Leers, 

I author  of  the  Flora  Herborncoria.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Grsroinacee. 

I Lbea,  levs,  9.  {Ue,  Fr.)  Di^;  sediment;  ths 
grosser  parts  of  a liquid  whuffi  settle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a vessel.  , 
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LrraFm  leez,  r.  a.  To  lose ; Lat.)  to  hurt ; i 

to  (ie«troy.~Obsolete.  | 

A nvebt  thr«f  romoth  not,  but  that  h«  stale,  slo^  and 
St  JJu*  a.  10.  I 

Lert,  leet,  «.  A court.  In  Law,  tho  co«rf-I<rf,  , 
or  view  of  frankpled^,  U a court  of  record  held 
once  in  tlte  jear,  and  not  oflener,  within  a par- 
ticular hundred,  loni«hip,  or  manor,  before  the 
steward  of  the  leet,  Iwing  the  king's  court,  gnnted 
by  charter  to  the  lords  of  those  hundreds  or  ma> 
nors.  Its  original  intent  was  to  vii>w  the  frank- 
plnigcs,  that  is,  the  freemen  within  the  liberty, 
who,  according  to  the  institution  of  the  great 
Alfred,  weie  all  mutually  pledges  fur  the  good 
behariour  of  each  other.  Besides  this,  the  pro- 
aervMtion  of  tbe  peace,  and  the  chastisement  of 
divers  minute  offences  against  the  public  good, 
arc  tlie  objects  both  of  the  ooort*leet  and  the 
sIx’rifTs  toum,  which  have  exactly  the  same  jurU- 
diction,  one  being  only  a larger  species  of  the 
other,  extending  over  more  territory,  but  not  over 
more  causes. — JInwk.  PL  Cr.  2.  112.  A list 
from  which  a choice  is  made.  Leet~cle,  a feast 
or  meny-msking  in  the  time  of  lect. 

Leeward,  le'wawid,  a.  Pertaining  to  tlie  part  to 
which  the  wind  blows,  as  a Ueururd  sliip ; — ad. 
towanls  the  lee,  or  that  part  towards  which  the 
wind  blows : opposed  to  windward. 

Lbkwat,  lee'wsy,  i.  Tbe  lateral  movement  of  a 
•hip  to  the  leeward  of  her  coarse,  or  the  angle 
wbicli  the  line  of  her  way  makes  with  her  keel 
when  she  is  cloee-bauled. 

Left,  left,  a.  {Umu,  Lat.)  Past  and  past  part 
of  the  verb  To  leaee.  Denoting  tbe  part  opposed 
to  the  riyht  of  the  body. 

Left-handed,  Icft-hand'ed,  a.  Using  the  left 
hand  rather  than  the  right ; unlucky;  unseason- 
able ; inauspidons.— Obeolete  iu  the  last  throe 
senses. 

They  are  close  hvpocritcs,  and  walk  in  a U/UkamUd 
policy.— .Sir  O.  PaJi 

Lkft-1iandfdnr8S,  left-hand'cd-nes,  s.  llubitU'd 
use  of  the  left  hand. 

LKFT-itANDIN£89,  Icft-band'c-DCs,  s.  Awkward 
in.tnncr. 

Lto,  leg,  *.  (Ary,  Dan.)  The  limb  of  an  animal, 
used  iu  supporting  the  body,  and  in  walking  and 
running;  properly,  that  part  of  the  limb  from 
the  knee  to  the  foot,  but  in  a general  sense  the 
wliole  limb,  including  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the 
tbe  long  or  slender  support  of  anything,  as 
the  Uy  i>f  a table ; an  act  of  obeisance ; a bow 
with  tlie  leg  drawn  back. 

tie  made  Ills  and  went  away,— 
fb  sttnd  on  one's  oten  legSy  to  support  one's  self ; 
to  trust  to  one's  own  strength  or  efforts  without 
aid. 

Lkoacy,  leg'a-se,  s.  {legadOy  Span.)  A bequest ; 
a particular  thing,  or  certain  sum  of  money,  given 
by  loKt  will  or  toataraent. 

Leoacy-hdntkr,  leg'a-se-hun'tur,  s.  A word  of 
contempt,  applM  to  one  who  flatters  and  courts 
for  legacies. 

Leoai.,  le'gal,  a.  (French,  from  Irgalis.  Tjil)  Iu 
oonfonnitj  with  law;  according  to  law;  lawful; 
acoording  to  the  law  of  work^  aa  diAtinguisbed 
from  fiPM  grace ; pertoiniug  to  law ; created  by 
Uw. 

Legality,  le-gal'e-te,  s»  loiwfulncss;  coiifunnity 


to  law.  Id  Theology,  a reliance  ou  woriis  for 
salvation. 

Lboalixe,  le'gal-ize,  F.  n.  To  authorize;  to  make 
lawful. 

Legally,  le'gaMe,  ad.  Lawfully;  according  to 
law. 

Legatary,  leg'a-tar-e,  $.  (Jfgntnriw>,  I.at.)  Cue 
to  whom  a legacy  is  bequ-'Htbed;  a legatee. 
Lr.OATE,  leg'ate,  $.  {leyotu»,  lait.)  de|rtuy ; an 
ambamdor,  especially  applied  to  the  pope’s  am-  r 
basxador  to  a foreign  prince  or  st.nte. 

Lkoatkk,  leg-a-te',  s.  One  to  whom  abgaevis  , 
bequeathed. 

LRO.iTESinr,  leg'ate-Bhip,  $.  Tlie  offio*  of  a legale. 
LkoaTINK,  leg'a-tine,  a.  Pertaining  to  a legale; 

made  by  or  proceeiling  from  a legate. 

Legation,  le-ga'shun,  s.  {Uy(dio^  Lat)  Depu- 
tation ; commission ; embassy.  | 

IjeoaTo,  le  gat'o,  a.  (iDilian,  tlecl.l  In  Mude,  a 
term  denoting  that  one  note  is  tied  to  another, 
which  is  done  by  placing  these  marks  above 

or  below  tito  not^  intended  to  be  joined.  It  is 
also  called  syncope. 

Leoator,  !e-gn'lur,  s.  (Latin.)  One  who  bequeaths 
a legacy  ; a testator. 

Lege,  W.  r.  a.  To  allege ; to  lighten. — Obsolete. 

to  lojgia  her  of  ber  iMoure.— CAaaerr. 

Legend,  Ic'jcud,  s.  {leyemioy  IaL)  A chronicle 
or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  formerly  reml  at 
matins  and  at  the  relectories  of  reUgioua  hou.-*c»; 
any  memorial  or  relation  ; — r.  a.  to  tell  or  nar- 
rate as  a legend.  The  tenn  legend  is  used,  tech- 
nically, to  denote  the  words  encircling  a coin : to 
writing  on  tablets  Uio  word  ift«cW/>D'oH  is  nppliwi, 
which  is  used  instead  of  legend,  wliere  a sentence, 
instead  of  endreUng,  occupies  the  place  of  a device 
or  the  coin. 

Lf.sksdarv, le'jen-dar-e,«.  Consistingof  !p-:nn«ls; 
fabulous;  strange;—#,  a book  of  legends;  a re- 
later  of  legends. 

Legrr,  lej'ur,  #.  {legyen.  Dut.  4'C7»m,  S.ix.)  Any- 
thing that  lies  in  a place ; that  which  rests  or 
remains,  sometimes  ns^  aa  a mthstnntive.  but  gene- 
rjlly  as  an  acZ/cctfrc-,  as  a leger  ambassador,  lhal 
is,  re.'ddent; — {the  Icnn  is  seldom  used  except  in 
particular  phruscs  ) /yv/tr-fr/ic,  in  Mu-ic,  a line 
added  to  the  sUiff  of  tive  lines  when  more  lhan 
that  ntimbcr  U waiiteil,  to  dosignule  ascending 
or  descending  notes.  Ijegerdsook. — see  laidgiT. 
Lkosrdrmain,  lij'ur-dc-rnane,  #,  {legtr.  light  or 
nimble,  and  de’vuiin.  off-hand,  Fr.)  Sleight  of 
hand  ; juggle ; power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  dex- 
terityof  hand;  trick;  deception  adroitly  performed. 
L>X}erity,  le-jcr'o-te.  #.  (A^rete,  Fr.)  Lighlness; 
niinbleness. — Obaolete. 

Leoge,  leg,  V.  a.  {lacyan.  Sax.)  To  lay.— Obaolcte. 
Legged,  leg'ged,  a.  Having  kgs;  fonusbed  with 
legs. 

Lego  ERA,  Icg'gurs,^  Men  employed  in  conveying 
a barge  through  a canal-tannel,  by  meaus  of  posh- 
iog  with  their  legs  against  the  side-walla. 
Leooiadro,  kj-je-ad'ra,  ad.  (Italian.)  In  Music, 
a term  denoting  that  the  mn-ric  to  which  the  word 
is  attached  is  to  be  performed  gaily  or  briskly. 
Lkogim,  Irg'gin,  #.  A cover  for  tbe  leg ; s garment 
that  encloses  the  kg. 

Lf/1!BIUTT,  lej-e-bire-te,s.(from  IcfTO,!  read,  Lat.) 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  legible;  kgibleness. 
Legihi.e.  kj'e-ble,  a.  That  may  l>e  read ; conwst- 
iug  of  letters  or  figures  that  may  be  distinguished 
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I by  tb«  eye ; that  may  be  ducorcred  or  QDderetooil 
I by  apparent  marks  or  iodicationo. 

Leoidlskrss,  leJ'e-bl'Oea,  9.  The  quality  or  Mate 
of  being  legible. 

Lsoibly,  m Vble^  ad.  In  aocb  a manner  as  mny 
be  read. 

Lboiok,  le^an, «.  {l«gioy  Lat)  Among  the  ancient 
Romanis  ^ ^ infantry,  consisting  of  different 

nmnbers  of  men  at  dlSerent  periods.  Kucb  legnm 
was  dinded  into  trn  e>borts,  each  cohort  into  ten 
companies,  and  each  company  into  two  centurit«; 

military  force;  military  bands;  a great  number. 
IjtgitM  of  Honour^  an  oider  of  merit  in  France, 
instituted  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  a recompense 
for  military  and  ctril  services.  The  order  con- 
sists of  five  divisions — Chevaliers,  of  whom  the 
number  is  unlimited  ; Commanders ; Ofilcers ; 
Grand  Officers,  and  Grand  Crosses. 

Leoionart,  le'jun-BT-e,  a.  Relating  to  a legion  or 
to  legions;  consiating  of  a legion  or  of  legions; 
containing  a great  number; — s.  one  of  s legion. 

Leoionry,  le'jtin*re,  a.  Body  of  legions. 

LeoI8I.ATR,  lejls-latc,  V.  ».  (i«,  bw,  and  fero^ 
latum^  to  give,  pass,  or  snact,  Lat.)  To  make  or 
enact  a law  or  laws. 

Legislatiox,  lej-is-Wahun,  a.  (French.)  The  act 
of  passing  a law  nr  laws  ; the  enacting  of  laws. 

Lkuislative,  lej'is-Uy-tiv,  o.  Giving  or  enacting 
laws;  capable  of  enacting  laws;  pertaining  to  the 
enacting  of  laws ; suitable  to  laws ; done  by  enact- 
ing. 

Legislator,  lej’is-lsy-tur,  a.  (Latin.)  A lawgiver; 
one  who  makes  lawa  fur  a state  or  community. 

I Leoislatorsiiip,  Irj-is-la'tur-ship,  a.  The  office 
of  a legislator. 

j Legislatkess,  Iq'ls-lay-fres,'^  a.  A female  who 
I Leoislatria,  Irj'is-lay-triks,)  makes  laws. 

Legislatuiie,  li'ju-lay-turc,  a.  Span.) 

The  body  of  persons  in  a state  or  ^ngdom  invested 
with  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws ; the  supreme 
power  of  a state. 

Ltoibt,  te'jist,  a.  Ooe  skilled  in  the  laws. 

Leoitimact,  lc-jlt'te-ma-sc,a.  Lawfulness  of  birth ; 
genoineneas. 

Legitimate,  le-jit'te-mate,  a.  (Jegitime^  Fr.  UgxH- 
ima,  LaU)  Bom  in  marriage;  lawfully  begotten; 
genuine;  not  spurious;  real proceeding  from  a 

{lore  source; — v.  a.  {Jegitirntr^  Fr.)  to  render 
egitimate ; to  make  lawful ; to  procure  to  one  that 
is  illegitimate  the  rights  of  a legitimate  child ; to 
invest  with  the  righte  of  a lawful  heir. 
Legitimately,  le-jit'te-mate-le,  ad.  Lawfully; 

according  to  law  ; genuinely;  not  falsely. 
Leoitimatekebs,  le-jit'te-mate-nes,  s.  Legality; 
lawfulness;  genuineness. 

LBOiTiMATioM,le-jit-te-ma'shun,  a.  (French.)  The 
act  of  rendering  Intimate,  or  of  investing  an 
illegitimate  child  wiu  tbe  privik-ges  of  one  bom 
in  wedlock. 

Legitimist,  le-jifte-mist,  $.  One  who  supports 
legitimate  authority. 

Legless,  legles,  a.  Having  no  legs. 

Lsgcmen,  leg'u-men,  a.  (Latin,pulM)  In  Botany, 
I the  pod  of  a Leguminous  plant ; a one-celled,  or 
I many-eeeded,  two-valved  superior  fruit,  dehisdng 
j by  a suture  along  both  its  back  and  face,  and 
bttring  its  seeds  on  the  ventral  suture  only,  as  in 
peA  and  bean  pods. 

I L^tMiNE, leg'u-muie,a. (2r’pumen,pulse,Lat)  The 
fonner  name  for  Cascioe, — which  soe. 


LsofMTKOSiTES,  Icg-u-me-iio-si'tea, a.  a \\ 

pod.  Lit.)  A gemu  of  fossil  fruit  from  the  Isle  ][ 
ofSheppy.  i 

Leol'minocs,  le-gu'me-nus,  a.  Pertaining  to  pulse.  { i 
In  Botany,  haring  a legiimcn  as  the  fruit;  per-  ! 
toining  to  the  Leguminosac.  1 

Lehmaxkia,  le  man'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof,  m 
Lehmann  of  Hamburgh.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Solanacen*.  . 

Leiicrtitb,  le-bun'tite,  a.  (in  honour  of  Captain  , 
Li'bunt.)  Compact  soolitc,  a mimTuI  of  a flesh-  j 
red  colour,  v hich  appears  to  the  nuked  eye  like  a | 
lump  of  sugar,  but,  when  subjected  to  the  micro  1 
scope,  to  be  com{wsed  of  small  scali's.  lU  ci>n-  j 
stituents  arc — silica,  47.33;  alumina,  34.00;  | 

soda,  13.30;  lime,  1.534;  water,  13.C0:  sp.gr. 
1.953.  Hardness  = 8.75. 

Leia,  le'e-s,  a.  (Moa,  smooth,  or  he.'irdleaa,  Gr.)  A { 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Nemocera. 
Leiacanthub,  Ic-a-kaii'tAus,  a.  {Urioty  smooth,  and  j 
oconlka,  a spins,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fialiea.  > 
LE)MANTIlIt’M,1e-man'Me-um,a.  (/eiaioa,amcadow,  1 1 
and  anMoa,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : ji 
Order : Melantbaces.  1 1 

Leiodes,  Ic'o-d&s,  a.  (feuw,  smooth,  Gr.)  A genus  i. 

of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Melostoma.  !' 
Leiodok,  le'o-don,  a.  (feiba,  smooth,  and  odoua,  a 1 1 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genns  of  fishes,  having  the  Inoly 
oblong  and  smooth,  and  the  head  short:  Family,  i. 
Balistidn.  j 

Lkiol.£ML'S,  le-o-le'mua,  a.  (2riba,  smooth,  and  ,, 
laimoo,  the  throat,  Gr.)  A subgvnus  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  allied  to  Tropuliuus : Family,  Agamids.  1 
Leiolepis,  leHil'e-pis,  a.  smooth,  and  lepit,  a ! * 
scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lizards,  forming  the  con-  i' 
neeting  link  between  tbe  LMertids  and  tbe-  j 
Ignanidsr.  ! ! 

Leiophib,  le'o-fis,  a.  (fetoa,  smooth,  and  ophis,  a 1 
serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents : Family, 
Coluberidic. 

Leiupiivlluh,  Ic-o-finum,  a.  {Mo$,  smooth,  and 
phyliofiy  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Ericaceae. 

Leiospermum,  le-o-sper'mum,  a.  (^noa,  smooth, 
and  tpermoy  seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, CaouniacesB.  I 

Lbiobtomcb,  le-os'to-muB,  9.  (<etoa,  smooth,  and  ! 
aftmo,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  i 
the  body  is  oblong-ovate ; tbe  snout  truncate,  and  | 
caudal  fin  slightly  lunate : Family,  ChetodooidA.  | 
Lbiothrix,  le^-(Ariks,  a.  {Uiot,  smooth,  and  tJirix,  ^ 
hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  type  of  the  subfamily  | 
Leiotrichanc : Family,  Ampelliilie.  I 

LsiOTRicilAVJt,  le-o-tre-ka'ne,  a.  (ieiotMriXy  one  of 
tbe  genera.)  The  Silky  Chatterers,  a subfamily  ^ 
of  ^s  Ampellide,  Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers,  in  1 
which  the  legs  are  large,  robust,  and  syndactyle;  I 
the  hind  toe  longer  than  the  outer ; tbe  wings  ^ ' 
short  snd  rounded ; the  UU  strong,  and  the  gonys  1 
ascending. 

Leiotdlub,  lo-ot'n-his,  a.  (fetba,  smooth,  and  oua  | 
otea,  an  ear,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  smooth  margin  | 
cf  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants:  | 
Suborder,  Campylospcrmte. 

Leipatiivmic,  l^patA'o-mlk,  o.  {Iripo,  I leave,  and  ] 
tAymoi,  the  soul,  Gr.)  Fainting;  tending  to  swoon. 
Leiphaimob,  le^'mos,  a.  (/riba,  smooth,  and 
phaioSy  brown.  Or.  from  tbo  plant  being  sincxdh 
and  of  a brown  cohiur.)  A genus  of  ]»ara:dticaJ 
herbs:  Order,  GeiituiMvetc. 
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LESIOXIA— LENITIVES. 


1 1 Lkistis,  le-U't«, «.  A fEcnna  of  birds  belooipiig  to 
( I the  AgUiiue,  or  Maisers : Family,  Stnroida. 

i Lbisuraslb,  le’sbnr-a-bl,  a.  Vacant  of  amploy* 
i > numt : not  occopicd. 

Lbisdbablt,  le'xhor-a>Ue,  ad.  A lebnre,  witboot 
1 temult  or  harry. 

Luacas,  k'ahttro,  s.  (Msar,  Pr.)  Freedom  from 
basineaa  or  harry ; racant  time ; time  fnt  from 
employment ; oonvenieiioe  of  tune ; 

He  ligh'dk  and  had  no  irimre  more  to  say.>-l>r|R*m. 
want  of  leianre.— Obsolete  in  the  last  sense; 

The  M— re  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.~dhdto. 

I LxuinutLT,  le^ahar-le, a.  Not  hasty;  dellberale; 

done  withrat  bony  not  in  a bany ; slowly; 
i d^berately. 

Leiubub,  le-tt'ras,  s.  (fe»os,  smooth,  and  onto,  a 
tail,  Or.)  A gonos  ^ fishes,  allied  to  Gasteme- 
teoa,  bot  harbg  the  udea  smooth,  and  not  oot'ered 
in  itenos  with  imbricated  scales. 

: Lex  AM,  I^maa,  s.  A sweetheart ; a gallant,  or  a 
! mistress. 

{ He  said  be  wolde 

Hot  lesMNi  be,  whether  she  wolde  or  n*olde.-. 

! Otoiiesr. 

Lkmavea,  le-ma’ne-a,  a.  (in  hoooor  of  M.  Leman, 

I a Fren^  botanist)  A geaxa  of  Fad : Type  of 
I the  tribe  Lemaaidm. 

LaxAiriDJt  la-man'e^  s.  A tribe  of  Foci,  in 
I which  the  fiood  is  hollow,  and  wholly  oonreited 
I into  a receptacle. 

' Lbxe,  leem,  a.  (&onm,  Sax.)  A ray  of  light ; a 
beam; 

IFire  with  red  fsm.— Oanser. 

r.  fi.  to  ahina.o-Ofaaoiete. 

Lemma,  lem'ma,  $,  (£nmno,  a thing  taken  or  as- 
I samad,  Or.)  In  MaUtoaudca,  a preparatory  imo- 
poaitioo  bovrowed  from  another  subject,  or  from 
another  part  of  the  same  subject,  and  Introduced 
at  tha  point  at  which  it  becoi^  indispensabla. 
LsxMuro,  lem'ming,  t.  The  Lapland  Minnot  the 
Geofyehns  lemmua  of  Dliger,  a speciaa  of  Hodenta 
T«y  abandaot  in  tha  north  ot  Europe,  and  on  the 
sh<Mto  of  the  Arctio  aaai.  The  Lammiogi  are 
shoot  tha  sUe  of  a rat,  and  are  famubed  with 
black  and  yeUow  fhr.  Th^  are  remariuble  for 
their  oeeesioaal  migratboa  to  immenie  nambera, 
doting  which  they  inarch  in  a straight  line  acroes 
rirecs,  lakea,  Ao.,  and  craate  much  derastatioo. 
Lemma,  lem'na,  $»  Ihickweed,  a gonos  oS  plants  i 
Order,  Pistiacese. 

Lemmiam,  Ism'Da-Mi,  a.  Pertaining  to  tha  Isle  of 
Lemnos.  Lemniam  eortA,  a Tsiiety  of  earth  which 
ooeors  is  the  Isle  of  Lepmoe,  formerly  used  in 
medicme  under  the  name  of  Lem  sigUlaU.  It 
has  a meagre  feel ; aoft ; opaque  j colour  greyiab* 
white,  and  falls  to  pieces  when  put  into  water. 
Lbmmibcata,  lem-nis-ka'ta,  s.  In  Mathematics,  a 
curre  haring  the  form  d*  au  8,  but  with  the  upptf 
and  lower  parts  perfectly  lymmetricoL 
Lbmok,  km  on,  «.  The  fimit  of  the  kmon-trea, 
Citrus  medica,  a natire  of  Persia,  but  now  culti- 
vated in  Europe.  JEssmriof  sofr  q/*  know,  the 
binoxalate  of  potash  is  frequently  sold  under  this 
name.  It  is  used  in  remoring  moulds  sod  stains 
from  linen.  Lemon-ynuif  the  plant  Andropogoo 
achwnanUms. 

Lbmomadb,  lem-o-oada',  s.  (limoitade,  Ft.)  A 
beveraga  oonristing  of  water  and  lemon -jobs, 
generally  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

I 


Lemokia,  k-mo'na-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Sir  C.  Le- 
mon.) A genus  of  West  Indian  plants;  Order, 
Rutaoem. 

Lemur,  k'mur,  s.  (Latin.)  A gboat  or  spectre. 
The  Lemurs  were  mak  and  femiUe  genii,  or  bfer- 
nal  gods,  believed  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  haunt 
aolitary  rooms  and  riknt  places.  They  were  pro- 
pitiate by  haring  beuis  cast  to  them.  Their 
feast  was  oekbraie  under  the  name  of  Latmria^ 
or  Ijenmndia.  Also,  a genus  of  quadrumanous 
animals : Type  of  the  family  Lemurida% 

lEMuaiDJi,  t^iim're-de,  $.  (fcimir,  one  of  the  go- 
ners.) A famQy  of  quadrumanona  animals,  cfaa- 
raeterixed  by  grbderi  6-6  abort,  and  5-6  below ; 
tennioal  extremities  free;  first  finger  of  the  hind- 
feet  armed  with  recurred  daws. 

Lbxd,  knd,  t.  a.  (/(WKm,  Sax.)  Aiaf  and  post 
part,  Lent.  To  afford  or  supply,  on  oooditbn  of 
rcpaymanfe ; to  sufier  to  be  on  conditbn  that 
it  be  Ftsfrmd ; to  afimri ; to  faroish,  in  general ; 
to  permit  to  use  for  another's  benefit ; to  kt 
hire  or  oompensatbn. 

Lemdablb,  knd'a-bi,  o*  That  be  lent. 

Lbmdeb,  kfuFar,  s.  One  who  lends;  one  who 
makes  a trade  of  putUng  money  to  intereet. 

Lemdimo,  lending,  s.  The  act  of  loaning;  what 
k lent  on  cenditbn  of  sepayraent. 

Lb2CI>s,  lends,  s.  (Sexoo.)  Lobe.— Obeokte. 

A barTn*.elotli  rice  aa  wliita  as  merwa  milk 
Upon  ber  tmdea.— CkoMerv. 

Lbmoth,  lengrt,  a.  Sax.)  The  extant  of 

anything  material  from  end  to  end the  longest 
One  which  can  be  drown  through  a body,  parallel 
to  its  sidee;  extant;  extaoabn;  oomparaUre  ex- 
tent ; a certain  portbo  of  epace  or  time— b this 
sense  it  plural  t extent  of  duration  or  space ; 
bdefinitdy:  protractioo ; roach  or  expansbn  of 
anythbg ; distance ; at  length,  at  or  in  the  full 
extent ; at  last ; st  the  end  or  eonalusion  a. 
to  extend. — Obenleie  as  a verb. 

Lbmothbm,  leng'tAn,  o.  a.  To  draw  oot ; to  make 
longer;  to  elongate;  toprotriict;  toeontboe;  to 
extend ; to  draw  out  In  pronunciatbo  a.  to 
grow  longer;  to  extend  b length. 

Liwotiibkimo,  kng'tkn-b^  s.  Gcmtioaalbn^ 
protractbo. 

iJWOTuyuL,  kngfA'fiil,  a.  Of  great  length  m 
meaeore. 

Lxmothilt,  kng'Ae-le,  ad.  In  a lengthy  maniMr; 
not  briefly. 

Lemotuimebb,  leng'tiio-neB,  e The  strie  of  being 
lengthy. 

Lbmothwibb,  kngtk'wise,  ad.  According  to  the 
length ; b b loogitodbal  direetbn. 

Lemotht,  leng'tAe,  o.  Being  long  or  moderately 
loog;  not  ebirt;  ootbrieC 

Lemismct,  k'ne-en-ee,  e Tcn'demcaa ; knlty. 

lEMrEMT,  k'ne-ent,  a.  (Jemau,  Lat.)  Asauasivo ; 
softening;  mitigating;  laxative;  emollient;-^, 
an  emoUiMt  w assuasiva  applkation. 

LEMirr,  kn'e-ft,  9.  a.  To  aseuage;  to  aoften;  to 
mitigate. — Seldom  used. 

Iemimbmt,  kn'e-meot,  e An  aasoashre. — ObeoletE 

Lbmitivs,  kn’e-tiv,  a.  (foMfbo,  Ital.  Imitif,  Ft.) 
Havbg  the  qoality  of  aofteobg  or  mitigating,  aa 
pain  or  acrimony;  assuasire;  emollient; — e any- 
thbg  medicinally  applied  to  ease  pab ; ^at  whiA 
•oft^  or  mitigates;  a palUativE 

LEnrnYBB,  knVtiTs,  e (kaw,  f^Ua,  Lat)  GenUa 
porgativea ; toothing  tnedidoeE 


LENITY— LENTICULAR* 


LsiOTr,  lenVte,  «.  (lenita$^  Lat)  MUdnen  of 
,|  temp«;  aoftnees;  teoderaewi  meix^. 

' Liknock,  kn'nok,  a.  Slender ; pliable. — LocaL 

LsHOCntAXT,  le«noflWnaot,  a.  (feMocnuiM,  entio- 
Ingf  Lat)  Gireo  to  fewdneaa. 

Ijejis,  lena,  a.  (faw,  a bean  or  lentil,  Lat.)  Properly, 
a small  ronndiab  glass  shaped  like  a lentil  or  bean. 
In  Phjiica,  the  term  ia  applied  to  anj  transparent 
^ mediom  of  certain  fbnns  < these  are— the  coaeee, 
which  oonrergea  the  nya;  the  eoaam,  which 
I disperses  them : the  jf&mo-coiioez,  hanog  one  sur- 
face plane,  and  the  other  convex ; the  AwMa  eon- 
MW,  having  both  aidea  convex ; the  pima-etmoacet 
having  one  sarfaoe  plane,  and  the  other  concave ; 
the  oonevte,  naving  two  concave  sorfacee; 
the  aieaiaciw,  having  one  dde  ocmcave,  and  the 
<Aber  convex.  In  Anatomy,  the  term  la  applied 
to  the  ciystalhie  hnmoar  of  the  eye.  Also,  a 
transparent  snbstanoe,  naoally  glas^  so  formed 
that  rays  of  light  paesing  throngh  it  are  made  to 
rdiange  their  direction,  and  to  magnify  or  diminish 
objects  at  a certain  distance.  In  ^taoy,  a sec- 
tion of  the  genns  Ervom,  the  Lentil. 

Lbms-shapbd,  lena'shaypt,  a.  Having  a form  re- 
sembling a lens ; lenticolsr. 

: Lxnt,  lent,  a.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  To  lend. 
Slow ; mild  ; — (obsolete  !)]^>  io  the  CsthoUo 
Chor^  a time  of  mortificadoo,  In  oommemoratioo 
of  the  miracnloQs  fasting  of  Jeans  Christ  in  the 
wildemese;  used  as  a preparatioD  for  Easter.  The 
term  is  frm  the  Saxon  ieeciea,  implying  spring, 
the  season  when  the  day  increases  in  length,  sboni 
the  commencement  of  which  this  fast  os^ly  fidla. 
It  is  tbs  spring  fast.  In  the  Latin  Chnrch,  Lent 
oonsifted  of  only  tbii^-six  days ; the  foor  addi- 
tional days  were  added  in  the  ninth  oentnry. 

Lrttb5,  Ira'ta,  a.  Pertaining  to  Lent ; wd  In 
Lent;  sparing. 

LsimBULABiACBjB,  kn-te-bo-la-re-a'so-e,) 

I LsiVTiBULSBEiB,  len-te-bn-la'ro-e,  > ^ 

(fewri&aiiaria,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  genus 
Utricalaris.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  living  in  water  or  marshes ; leaves  radical, 

I undivided,  or  compound,  resembling  roota,  and 
I bearing  litUe  veeklM ; flowers  single  or  in  apikee, 
or  in  many-flowered  raoeinee,  vrith  a tingle  bract ; 
calyx  divided,  persistent  inferior;  corolla  mono- 
peUloos,  bypomous,  Irregnlar,  lulabiate:  sta- 
mens two;  anthers  one-oelled;  ovary  oompoeed 
of  two  valvato  carpellsi^  leaves ; one  style,  and 
very  short ; stigma  bilabiate ; capenle  one-eelled ; 
see^  minnte,  without  albumen. 

: Lbkticklme,  leo^tie-sel-le,  a.  Lentienlar  glands. 

I In  Botany,  a term  employed  by  De  Candolle  to 
denote  certain  minnte  qmklike  tubercles  on  stems. 
Lshticcl^  len-tikVlar,  a.  (ImtindanSf  Lat.) 
Resembling  a lentil ; having  the  form  of  a lena ; 
j leotiform.  In  EntooMlogy,  a round  body  with  its 
opposite  sides  convex,  meeting  in  s sbup  edge. 
In  Cooehology,  doubly  convex  shells.  Zemticu- 
' lor  ore,  the  name  given  by  Professor  Jameson  to 
I octahedral  arseniate  of  oopper : called  also  len/i- 
' adar  anemia/e  copper.  In  Anatomy,  a term 

I applied  to— 1.  A ganglion  of  the  bead,  situated 

the  external  side  of  the  optic  nerve ; 2.  The 
pepille,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue ; they  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number, 
of  a round  form,  of  the  sxe  of  a large  mustard 
I seed  i 8.  The  flrrt  variety  of  true  caUmct,  noticed  ' 
I by  Beer ) also,  an  instrument  for  removing  the  | 


LENTICULARLY— LEONINE.  \ 

_ . I 

irr^ularities  of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perfora- 
tion made  in  the  cranium  by  the  trephine. 

Lbmtioulablt,  len-tik'u-ldr-le,  ad.  In  the  man-  | 
ner  of  a lens ; with  a curve. 

LEsmcnLurA,  len-tik-n-li'na,  s.  A snblentknlar,  ' 
mnllilocular,  spiral  univalve;  a genus  of  fossil  ; 
microsoopio  Foraminifera.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Nsulitus  by  bsring  no  siphon. 

Lbnticdlitb,  len-tik'u-Uta,  s.  A fostil  shell  of  a 
lenticulsr  form. 

LsimFORM,  len'te-fawnn,  a.  (tens  and  forma^ 
form,  lat)  Of  the  form  of  a lens. 

LERTioiNOcrs,  len-t^Vnos,  a.  (feaf^  a freckle, 
Lst)  Freckly;  scurfy. 

Lbntiqo,  len-ti'go,  s.  Epbelis,  freckles,  or  the 
little  yellow  epoCs  on  the  skin,  produced  by  ex- 
poeore  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

LBimsK,  len'tisk,  s.  (Jeatisoo,  I become  sticky,  Lst.) 
The  msstic  tree,  l^stacia  ImUsoos. 

LEimroBB,  len'te-tode,  a.  Slowness ; slug^»hneia. 
— Obsolete. 

Lento,  len'to,  a (Itslisn,  slowly.)  In  Music,  s 
tenn  sqnivslent  to  Largo,— which  see. 

Lsntob,  len'tnr,  s.  (Latin.)  Tenacity;  viscousness; 
sIowucm;  delay;  slaggisbness;  utiness;  thick- 
ness of  fltiids ; viscidity,  a tMm  used  in  humoral 
patboloCT. 

LsNTOOsiMn'tns, a.  (lentiis, Lat.)  Viscid;  viscous; 
tenscions. 

Lbveirite,  len'se-nite,  s.  A mberal,  occurring 
massive,  with  an  earthy  fraotore,  sometimes 
slightly  ooDcboidal ; colour  white ; Instre  rather 
greasy;  easily  aerat^ed  by  a knife;  translucent; 
transparent  on  the  edgM.  Its  oonstitucots  ar^~ 
silica,  87-5 ; alumina,  87.8 ; water,  25.0 : ap.  gr. 
1.8—2.10.  BardoeasxsU. 

Leo,  le'o,  a (I^tio,  lion.)  In  Astnmomy,  the  lion, 
one  of  the  soducal  constellations,  oommemorativs  i 
of  the  Nemsean  lion  kDled  by  Herculea  It  is  | 
sorronnded  by  Ursa  Migor,  Leo  Minor,  Cancer, 
Hydra,  Sextans,  Virgo,  and  Coma  Berenicea  It  j 
conaintJi  of  fifty-nine  stara  Leo  Minor,  a con-  1 
stellation  of  Hevelhis,  sonounded  by  Ursa  Migor,  ! 
Lynx,  Cancer,  and  Leo.  Flamsted's  catalogue  I 
pves  eleven  stara  | 

LsMBPnAnus,  le-o-seTa-lns,  a (leioe,  smooth,  sod  t 
hqJiaU,  head,  Gr.)  A genns  ^ Saurian  reptiles,  1 1 
in  which  tho  head  is  pyramidal  and  short;  the  i| 
body  depressed,  with  a mw-pointed  crest  of  short 
spines  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back  sod 
tul;  neck  smooth,  wHh  inegolar  folds  <m  the 
rides,  and  an  oblique  fold  on  one  of  the  shoulders : 
Family,  Agamide. 

Lbod,  Iriod,  a (Saxon.)  Ihe  p«o^  i a nation  or 
country. 

Lxov,  la'of^  a A tnm  denoting  love.  Xeq/wM, 
a winner  of  love.  Leo/stamf  b^  beloved. 

Lborhaeditb,  le^'drd-ite,  s.  A mineral  wbidk 
occurs  erystalixed ; primary  form  an  oblique  prism ; 
deavage  perfect  and  parallel  to  the  IsUtd  planes ; 
coloor  wbta,  yellowi^  rarely  brownish ; fracture 
uneven;  lustre  pearly  on  the  fractured  surface; 
vitreous ; traasIneenC  on  the  edgea  Its  oon- 
stitnents  are — riilka,  86.128 ; alumina,  22.980 ; 
lime,  0.281;  water  and  Iocs,  11.641 : sp.gr.2.28. 
Hardness  — 8.0— 8.8.  Found  in  Bsvaria 

Leonia,  le-o'ne-a,  a (in  honour  of  Don  F.  Leoo.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Theophrastsceia 
j Lborirb,  le'o-nine,  a.  (Uonims,  Lat)  BelMig^g 
I to  a lion,  or  partaking  of  his  qualities;  resembling 
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• lioQ.  Leonine  vereea,  a certain  apecies  of  rerae 
which  rhyme  at  every  hemaatio,  the  middle  alwa;^  . 
chiroinK  with  the  final  pliable.  I 

LsoNiMELr,  le'o’iune-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a ' 
Hon.  I 

Lbomotea,  le>o>no'tia,  a.  (leont  a lion,  and  om  ofea, 
an  ear,  Gr.  from  a landed  likeneaa  to  the  lion’a 
ear  in  the  corollaa.)  Lion'a-ear,  a f^enna  of 
planta,oonnating  of  herbs  or  Hohehniba,  with  showy  , 
scarlet  or  yellow  fiowent ; Order,  Lamiacec. 

LBOim.\aiR,  le-on-ti'a-sis,  a.  (/eon,  ieontoa,  a lion,  | 
Qr.)  In  I’atholo^,  a species  of  Lepra,  wherein  | 
the  patient's  face  ia  thought  to  resemble  that  of 
the  lion.  I 

Lbontica,  1fr-on'te>ka,  a.  In  Antiquity,  feasts  or  j 

aacrilioes  celebrated  by  the  ancients  in  honour  of  I 
the  sun.  The  pricsta  who  offidated  were  called  | 
Leontes,  because  they  repreeented  the  snn  nnder 
the  figure  of  a Hon  radiant,  bearing  a tiara,  and 
gripping  in  his  two  fore-paws  the  horns  of  a bull 

Lboxtice,  le-on'te-ee,  a.  (an  abridgment  of  Leon- 
topetalom,  its  andent  name,  from  /eon,  a lion,  and 
petaloe^  a petal,  the  LionVleaf,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
plants,  nativea  of  North  America : Order,  Ber- 
beridaceie. 

LBOitTorETAT.cii, — See  Leontice. 

Leontopodium,  le-OD>to*pod'e-um.  a.  (Iron,  a Hon, 
and  pon$,  a foot,  Gr.)  The  plant  Lion's*foot, 
Filsgo  leuntopodiunu 

Lkopakp,  lep'drd,  a.  The  feline  animal  Fells 
I^pardus.  ‘The  leopard,'  as  defined  by  Major 
Smith,  ‘when  compand  with  the  tiger  and  panther 
of  naturalists,  is  uniformly  of  a paler  yellowish 
colour,  mther  smaller,  and  the  dots  mse-fonned, 
or  consisting  of  aeveral  dots,  partially  united  into 
a drcuUr  figure  in  some  instances,  and  into  a 
quadrangular,  triangular,  or  less  determined  form 
in  others.  There  are  several  isolaterl  black  spots, 
which  more  especially  occur  on  the  outride  of  the 
limbs.'  Leopord't-bane^  the  plant  Senedo  do- 
ronienm. 

Lr^poldina,  le-o-pol-di'na,  «.  (in  honour  of  the 
late  Em[>en>r  of  Brazil.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Order,  Palmacew. 

Lbokurus,  )e>o-nu'ms, «.  (leoo,  a lion,  and  owm,  a 
tail,  Gr.  from  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  having 
been  compared  to  ^e  end  of  the  lion’s  tall) 
Motherwort,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Lainiacese. 

Lepaditkb,  lep'a-ditse,  s.  (/epos,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  Goose  Barmiciea,  n family  of  Cirripedes,  the 
apecies  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a tandonoua 
contractile,  and  often  long  tube,  fixed  by  ita  base 
to  some  marine  substance. — See  Barnacle.  Alsu, 
one  of  the  many  names  of  the  euppoaed  biralrular 
opcrcula  of  ammonites,  found  at  Soleiihofen, 
termed  TrigoneUitea  by  Parkinaon,  and  Soienites 
by  others. 

Lbpals,  ie'pala,  s.  In  Botany,  sttfile  sUmens. — 
Seldom  used. 

Lbpantiies,  le-pan'/Aes,  a.  (Igxw,  bark,  and 

a flower,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  plants:  Order,  Orchl- 
dscea. 

Lbpas,  le'paa,#.  (Greek,  a limpet)  The  Barnacle, 
a genus  of  Cirripedes,  now  divided  into  many 
genera. — See  Lepadites. 

Lbpkciiieia,  lep-e-tsbinVa,  t.  (in  honour  of  John 
Lepechin,  a Rosuan  botanist)  A genua  of  her- 
baceous plants : Order,  Lamiaoec. 

Leper,  lep'ur,  $.  {Uftra,  Lat.  iejtre,  Fr.)  A peivon 
afiected  with  leprusv. 
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Lbpicera,  le-pia'c-na,  s.  In  Botany,  a tenn  used  by  ; 
Richards  to  denote  two  empty  bracts  situated  at  | 
the  bese  of  the  locusta  of  a grass,  usoally  colled  a 
glume.  I 

Lepid,  lep'id,  a.  (I^uhtf,  Lat)  Pleasant ; joooee. — j 
Seldom  used.  j 

Lepidaoathis,  lep-e-<lag'a-t7/is,  #.  (/ipu,  a scale, 
and  oyotA  s,  a ball,  Gr.)  A genus  of  float  Indian  i 
plants:  Order,  Acauthacea;. 

LEriDlXR.E,  lep-e-din'e-e,  s.  (plants  agreeing  with 
I.epidium.)  A tribe  of  Crudferuas  phnts,  charac-  ' 
tcrized  by  the  silicle  having  a very  narrow  dis-  i 
sepiment  and  having  keeled  or  very  concave  valves.  ^ 
LepIDION,  lep-e-di'on,  $.  (lepit,  a scale,  and  c/*u#,  1 
dion^  noble,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family,  1 
Gadida^. 

Lepididm,  le*pid'c-am,  a.  {IrpU,  a scale,  Gr.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  form  of  the  po.1s,  which  resemble  little 
scales.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  small 
Cmciferoos  herbs  or  subshrubs : Suborder,  Noto- 
rhixes. 

Lepidodbrdron,  lep-e-do-den'dron,  «.  (lepie,  a 
scale,  and  dendron^  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fosril 
plants,  the  stems  of  which,  often  of  great  size,  occur 
IQ  the  Coal  fonnation.  The  stems  are  dichoto- 
mous, and  marked  with  rhomboidal  areols;  the 
leaves  linear. 

1.EPIDOOA8TER,  Icp-o-do-gas'ttir,  s.  (lepis.  a scale, 
and  gastcTy  the  belly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  of 
smsll  tuze  and  blender  b^Ies:  Family,  Cyclop- 
teridic. 

LsPiDoiDfl,  lep'e-doyds,  s.  {lepie,  a scale,  and  etdbs,  ; 
resemblance,  Gr.)  A family  of  extinct  fosjill  fi»li«,  ] 
found  in  the  Oolite  series,  remarkable  for  tbeir  [ 
large  rhomboidal  scales.  j 

LEP1DOLRPRID.E,  lep-e-do-lop're-de,  s.  (lepUIolfp^  J 
rif,  one  of  the  genera.)  The  Hibbamhi,  a family  of 
fishes  belongingtothe  triheCuuthileptes, or  .Mailed- 
cheeks,  in  which  the  body  is  anguillifurm.  and  ! 
mailed;  snout  prolonged;  moutli  placed  beneath  > 
the  bead,  armed  with  spines. 

Lepidolepbib,  lep-e-du-lep’ris,  s.  {lepis^  a scale,  ; 
and  Uprof,  rough  or  Ieprou.v  Or.)  A genus  of  ‘ 
fishes:  Type  of  the  family  I.epidoWpridie.  ' 

LEPiiK>PRri.Lt}if,  lep-e-do-firium,s.  (le/ns,  a scale,  ! 
and  pfigUon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A name  uiven  by  Drong-  I 
niart  to  leaves  of  certain  plants  wbich  occur  fbsail 
in  the  Coal  formation. 

Lbpidopteea,  lep-e-dop'ter-a,  s.  (Jqne,  a scale, 
and  ptero%  a wing,  Gr.)  An  older  of  insetta,  I 
wbich  are  commonly  named  Butterflies  and  Moths, 
possessing  four  wings,  usually  of  largo  size,  and 
covered  with  a multitude  of  minute  scales,  which, 
to  the  naked  eye,  appear  like  powder. 
Lepidopteral,  lep-^op'te-ral,  > a.  Belonging 
Lepidoptbroub,  lep-o-dop'te-rus,y  to  the  order 
Lopidoptera.  ^ 

Lepidopus,  Is-pid'o-pos,  s.  (lqn$y  a scale,  and  i 
pouM,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family, 
Coryphienide. 

Lepidobarcoma,  Icp-e-do-adr'ko-ma,  s.  (2qris,  a 
scale,  and  so  par,  flesh,  Gr.)  A scaly  tumour,  men-  I 
tioned  by  Severinus  os  occurring  in  tho  cavity  of  I 
the  mouth.  ! 

Lepidosib,  lep-e-do'sis,  s.  (/gris,  Gr.)  Scale-skin, 
same  as  Ichthyosis. 

Lepidoboma,  lep-e-do-so'ma,  s.  {lepU,  a scale,  and  j 
soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family, 
Lepidolepridae.  j 

Lbpidobperaia,  Icp-e-do-spcr'inn,  s.  (Jfpis,  a scale, 
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I ind  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  piniito: 

I Order,  Cypereoec. 

Lspidostbds. — See  Lepiaoeteos. 

I Lbpi  DOSTROBUSt  }ep-e*dos'tro-buat  #.  (Jepi*,  a aeale, 

I and  sCrotefy  lUu  a top,  Gr.)  A uaine  gtren  bj 
' Broogniart  to  tbe  fbanl  fhiits,  supposed  to  be  those 

I of  the  Lepidodeodrai  which  fiequcDtlj  occur  io  the 
I Coal  formatioQ. 

’ Lbpidote,  lei/e-dote,  > a.  {lepi$^  a scale,  Gr.) 
Lepidotko,  kp'e-dot-edt)  In  Botany,  eovercd 
I with  prominent  dots. 

liBPiDoraa,  lep*e>do'taa,  a.  (j^na,  a scale,  Gr.)  A 
I genua  of  extinct  fiahca,  found  io  the  Oolitic  for- 
I matioD. 

I Lxpiomitbus,  lep-e-#-nu'rua,  a,  (kpta,  a aeale,  and 
! oura,  a tail,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tbe  pendulous 
< bractMte  spikes  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of 
! plants,  natiree  of  Jars : Order,  Olacaoec. 

!'  Lepiptebus,  le-pip'tor-oa,  a.  (kpia,  a scale,  and 
i pteryx^  a fin  or  wing,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes,  in 
which  the  body  is  lender  and  fnaifonn,  and  the 
head  scaly:  Family,  Chstodonids. 

I,  Lbpisanthex,  lep-e>ean'cA»,  a.  (hpta,  a scale,  and 
; antkosy  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusUm  to  the  scales  on 
tbe  petals.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Sapin* 
daceiB. 

Lepisia,  lep-iah'e-a,  a.  (Upuy  a scale,  Gr.)  A 
j genus  of  ^leopteroos  insects:  Family,  Lamlli> 
cornea. 

Lf.pisma,  le-^'tna,  a.  {lepU^  a scale,  Gr.  from  the 
I body  being  covert  with  small  scales.)  A genus 
I of  insects,  constitnting  tbe  family  Leplsminc: 

' Order,  Thyasnoura.  In  Botany,  a term  sometimes 
' applied  to  the  enp-ebaped  d^  of  Pconia  and 
Aconitum,  but  seldom  used. 

Lepisoiiteiis,  lep'is-os'te'Us,  a.  (Ifpit,  a scale,  and 
oafeon,  a bone,  Gr.)  A genos  fishes,  belonging 
to  tbe  Eaocilina),  or  Flying-fisb,  in  which  the 
heod  and  body  are  maUed  with  plates  and  scales 
of  great  thickness:  Family,  Salmonidao. 
Lepistemok,  lep-e>ste'uion,  a.  (Jtplsy  a scale,  and 
atanon,  a stamen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or* 
der,  ConTolvulaccee. 

I Lsfitrix,  lep'o-triks,  a.  a scale,  and  tMvix, 

hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Fa* 
mily,  Laroellicoraes. 

Lbpodolitb,  lep'o*do>lite,  a.  (hpsa,  a scale,  and 
Hihotf  a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  occurs 
nuuaire,  and  is  usually  composed  of  small  flexible 
thin  scales;  fracture  nneren;  colour  pearl*grey, 
peach  blossom,  rose  and  purple,  red  and  greenish  ; 
the  scales,  which  are  sometimes  hexagonal,  are 
I translucent.  Its  constituents  are — silica,  50.35; 
alumina,  28.30;  potash,  9.04;  lithia,  4.49;  oxide 
of  mangnuese,  1.23;  fluoric  add  and  water,  5.20: 
sp.  gr.  2.85.  It  is  found  In  granite,  near  Rosens 
in  Moraria,  at  Perm  in  Rusda.  at  the  Isle  of  Uton 
in  Sweden,  and  in  North  America. 

Leporid^e.  le-poc'e-de,  $.  UporU^  a hare, 

Lat.)  Hares,  a family  of  Rodents  or  Gltrea,  dis- 
tinguished 1^  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  or 
four  in  tbe  upper  one;  lower  one  aublunate; 
grinders  nutneroua  and  rootless;  ears  generally 
liu-ge;  clavicles  none;  fore-feet  abort;  hinderones 
long ; taU  none,  or  very  short ; for  lofl. 

I Lbporikb,  lep'o-rine,  o.  (Jeporimu^  lat)  Pertain- 
* ing  to  a hm ; having  tiie  nature  or  qualities  of 
tbe  liare. 

Ijsfosma,  le-pos'ma,  $.  (Upoi^  a scale,  and  oime, 

^ amell,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  smell  of  the  bark 


when  stripped.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  As 
clepiadacec. 

Leposternor,  lep-o-ster'non,  f.  a wale,  end  ■ 
stemofi,  the  chest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serf<enb : 
Family,  AmphUbwnida. 

Lkpra,  le'pra,  a (Greek,  acalinesa)  An  affection 
of  tbe  skin,  of  the  order  Sqtiaime,  nr  wtilr  di^^easee, 
of  Willsn  and  Bateman.  It  is  chamcrerized  by 
an  eruption  of  circular  spots  of  inflamed  skin  co- 
vered with  scales,  varying  from  the  aiu*  of  a pin's 
head  to  that  of  a shilling,  or  even  a half-crown 
|»cce,  occoxionally  mixed  with  large  irregtilar 
patches,  formed  by  tbe  coalescing  of  tbe  borders 
of  several  contiguous  spota  This  disease  must 
not  be  confounded  with  tbe  leprosy  of  Uie  sacred 
and  ancient  writers,  a term  which  appears  to  have 
been  nsed  to  expreu  any  loathsome  affection  of 
the  skin,  or,  as  some  Imagine,  to  hare  referred  to 
the  disease  described  onder  tbe  term  Elephnntiaria. 

Lbpraria,  lep-ra’re-a,  s.  A genus  of  Lichens,  so 
named  because  the  plants  npon  which  these  sub- 
stances grow  have  the  appearance  of  being  diaeased 
with  leprosy. 

Lbpriasis,  lep-ri'a-fds,  «.  (/r/Troe,  Gr.)  The  spe- 
cific name  given  by  Dr.  Mason  Good  to  leprosy, 
which  he  calls  Lepidosis  lepriaais, 

Leprositt,  le-proa'e-te,  a.  SquAmons  disease. — 
Seldom  used. 

Leprous,  lep'rus,  o.  (Irptrux.,  Fr.)  Infected  with 
leprosy ; covered  with  white  scales. 

Lepboublt,  tep'rus-lc,  a<2.  In  an  Infectious  de- 
gree. In  Botany,  Uprotuly  trAiVr,  or  ieprousfy 
nlcery,  covered  with  white  or  rilvery  dots,  scales, 
or  sc^,  resembling  the  leprosy.  Ijffrrou$Uj  to- 
mcfihue,  covered  with  shaggy  down;  having  the 
appearance  of  leprosy. 

Lsprousress,  lep'rua-nes,  a.  Stite  of  being  lep- 
roua. 

Lepta,  lep'ta,  $.  minute,  Gr.  from  its  small 

flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Cochin- 
China:  Order,  CelastraoeK. 

Leptaledm,  lep-ta'le-nm,  s.  (Jeptaleoa,  slender,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  slender  and  filiform  leaves.) 

A genoa  of  Cmdferous  plants : Suborder,  Koto- 
rbizeip, 

Liptardra,  lep-tan'dra,  a.  (hyRoa,  slender,  and 
omr  andros^  a male,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  slender 
atameua.)  A genus  of  plants,  allied  to  Veronica : 
Order,  Scrophulariaces. 

Lbptarrhrra,  lep-tar-re'na,  a.  (leptot^  slender, 
and  orrAcw,  strong,  Gr.  fri>m  being  strong  yet 
slender.)  A genna  of  plants:  Order,  Soxifra- 
gaceie. 

Leptiurs,  lep'te-des,  s.  (/ey^tis,  one  of  the  genera.) 

A subfamily  of  Dipteroua  insects,  of  tbe  fsmUy 
Brschyxtoma,  distinguislied  by  tbe  proboscis  being 
short  and  membranous. 

Lsptis,  lep'tia,  s.  (kptos,  elender,  Gr.)  A gentu  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanysoma. 

Lzptocallis,  lep-to-ksriis,  s.  {Irptot^  slender,  and 
kaUot^  beauty,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  cDiu>i5tiog 
of  beautiiul  amall  erect  herbs:  Order,  Convolvu- 
laceie. 

LsPTOCARPiEA,  lep-to-kdr-pe'a,  s.  (Ifptoa,  slender, 
snd  harjKMy  fruit,  Gr.  the  pods  being  slender.) 

A genus  of  Cruciferoua  plants : Suborder,  Pleu- 
rorhixes. 

Leptocarpcb,  lep-to-kdr'pus,  a.  (Upkn,  slender, 
and  harpM^  friiit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Or-  i 
der,  Restiaoese.  j 
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to  the  Plmt/oerdzue,  or  LorieU:  Funilj,  Paitto- 
dd».  I 


' ' Lbptocauus,  Irp-to-kaw'liSf «.  alraclcT)  and 
katdo*^  a itemf  Or.  in  refereace  to  iu  tiooder 
Ij  iteRu)  A gcaos  of  iiinbclUfen>aa,  herbacoooa, 

I aantuU  pluto,  oaiives  of  North  America  t Order,  i 
! Apiaeeae,  I 

; LsPTOCBPfiALiojB,  I«j>-to-w-fai'e*de,  ^ A 
I Lbptocbphalidans,  lep-to-aa-fal'e-^e,)  familf 
of  6shea,  of  which  l^ptooephalos  is  the  tjpe. 

I The  speciea  are  characterised  hj  the  smallooea  of 
I the  head.  **  j 

LEPTOOBraALUS,  lop-to-sefa’lna,  «.  (lepto*^  slen*  ' 
I der,  and  h^AaU,  the  head,  Gr.)  A geims  nt 
' fiabee:  Type  of  the  family  LeptocephaKdtt.  i 

'■  Lbptocbea,  lep’toe'e-ra,  a (Hqafoa,  alender,  end 
I tens,  a horn,  Gr.)  A geons  vf  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  LaiineUioonies. 

LBPTOcnARtAS,  lep-to-ka'in-as^  a (Upiot,  slender, 
and  etarwit,  pretty,  Gr.)  A genos  of  fisfaei,  in 
which  the  nasal  valve  is  elongated  into  a dmu ; 
caudal  simple,  wanting ; lower  lobe  of  the  eandal 
fin  obsolete ; teeth  Domerona,  with  two  or  three  i 
lateral  denticles  on  each  side : Family,  Sqoalids.  | 
Lspto  mx>A,  lep-to-klo'a,  a (hptos,  slender,  and 
I dUoa,  grass,  Gr.)  A geaos  ^ plants:  Order,  I 
j Orsmioacee.  I 

! Lbptoconcuos,  lep-to-kong'koa,  a (tpios,  thin, 
i and  toHcte,  a shell,  Gr.)  A geons  of  Ho4lnsca,  < 

I in  which  the  shell  is  subglobolar,  delicsto,  fragile,  ' 

and  translucent. 

' Lbptoconmub,  tep-to-kon'mis,  a (hptof,  dender,  j 
and  ooRttf,  the  oone,  Gr.)  A genos  of  marine  ! 
1 MoDusca,  of  which  the  shell  b oook  and  striated ; 

\ the  spire  elevated,  aente,  and  ooncave ; the  basal 
whorl  carinated,  detached,  above,  and 

contracted  near  the  sntiire. 

Leptodbicia,  lep-to-de'oe-a,  a slender,  and 

j adeM,  a gland,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  slender  pol- 
len maasea)  A genos  of  plants,  consisting  of 

I twining  shrubs,  natives  of  toe  East  Indioe  and 

j Java:  Order,  Ascbpiadacec.  j 

LBPTODBRMts,  bp-t^er^mu,  a (tptos,  dender, 
and  derma,  the  akin,  Gr.  in  r^erence  to  the  ' 
branches  hdng  covered  with  eeparating  fibrous 
bark.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cinchonaoem. 
Lbptodbs,  lep'to-det,  s.  (Jq>tos,  slider,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  bead  b large,  obtue, 
truncate,  and  tbe  body  lean  and  very  slider: 
Family,  Gadidc. 

^ Leptooloucb,  bp-to-gloe'sns,  s.  {laplos,  alsuder, 
and  pbsM,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Meliphagidm. 

Lbptoomathcs,  lep-to-na'tous,  s.  {Iqdos,  slender, 
and  gnathos,  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  In 
which  toe  Jews  sre  greedy  protonged,  attenuated, 
and  pointed : Famity,  Muri^  | 

Lbptolbna,  lep-to-b'na,  s.  {Ufios,  dender,  and  ^ 
cAlorMO,  a clock,  Gr.  In  allndoo  to  tbe  narrow 
fleshy  invohiere.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of 
Madagaecar : Ordsr,  Chienaoew. 

LBPTOLiMirEA,  lep-to>Um'ne-a,  s.  {Iqiios,  deader, 
Gr.  and  Umaea,  a genos  of  testaceous  molluscs.) 

A genus  of  freah-water  Molluscs,  in  which  the 
diell  b nearly  ^liodrical ; the  spire  thick,  leng- 
thened, longer  than  tbe  aperture,  which  b tmaU : 
Subfamily,  Limnadnie : Family,  Heliddm. 
Lsptoloot,  lep-tol'o-je,  s.  (Jeptos,  alender,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A minute  sod  t^ous 
I'  description  of  trifling  things. 

|{  Leptou>piius,  lep-toi'o-fus,  s.  {leptos,  dender,  end 

I I lophon,  s crest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging 
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Lbptombba,  lep-to-me'ra,  s.  (Uptos,  deader,  and 
men,  s part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cmstaiwtns: 
Order,  Lwmo^poda.  | ' 

Lbptombria,  bp-to-me're-a,  t.  (lepios,  aloider, 
and  aieru,  a pert,  Gr.)  A gmua  cf  plants ; Or- 
der, SantalaeesB.  } 

Lbptomitds,  lep-tomVtus,  a (Isptos,  alender,  sod 
autoc,  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Alga:  Order,  | 
Confervaoea.  1 

Lbptoktx,  bp^to-niks,  a (Jteptos,  and  019X,  a daw, 
Gr.)  A genos  oflmds:  Family,  FringilLida.  I 
Leptophui  A,  lep-toTe-na,  a {leptopku,  one  of  tbe  | 
genera.)  A name  given  by  Mr.  T.  Bell  to  a 
^vision  dt  toe  serpent  family,  (Colubrida,)  in  , 
which  tbe  bead  b dongated,  bro^  behind,  narw 
rowed  before,  azwl  the  anterior  part  covered  with 
nine  ecota.  | 

Lbptopbis,  lep'to-fis,  a (lepios^  slender,  and 
a serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  aerprats : Typs  of 
toe  family  Leptophina.  | 

Lbptopodla,  bp-to-po'doHs  a (Jteptos,  dender, 
and  pom,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans : Fai^y,  Brschyura. 

Leptofus,  lep'to-poa,  s.  (lq>^,  slender,  snd  pom, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Hemipteroos  ioMdst 
Family,  Geocorism. 

Lbptoehtkchub,  bp-to-riogneus,  s.  (leptos,  den* 
der,  and  rkgoAos,  a beak,  Gr.)  A grans  of  Par-  | 
rots:  Family,  PdUadda. 

Lbptosoabos,  bp-to'ska'rus,  s.  (Uptos,  alender,  | 
and  skaros,  the  Gre^  name  of  a fish  which  was  * 
supposed  hj  toe  sneirats  to  chew  the  end.)  A 
genus  of  fitoes,  in  which  the  body  b ebn^ted  ' 
and  fridform ; tbe  head  lengthened : mosab  ob-  • 
tuse ; scales  subtriangular ; pectorals  small  and  ; 
tOQD^:  toecaodal lunate;  Family, Cbwtodonidm. 
Leptosiprok,  bp-to-ei'foo,  s.  (Iqios,  deader,  and  ; 
siphon,  a tul^  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  tube  of  tbe 
corolla  being  long  and  abnder.)  A graus  of  an- 
nual herbaceooa  plants : Order,  PobroraisoMk 
Lbftoaoma,  lep-to-so'ma,  s.  (lottos,  dender,  sod 
soma,  s body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  buds : Famtlj, 
Mvotndm. 

LEPToaoMUS,  bp-to-so'mus,  s.  (Uptos,  dender,  I 
snd  soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cobopteroos  i 
insects : Family,  LamelUcoroea.  [ 

LeptospbeMuic,  bp-to-sper'mnm,  t,  (Uptos,  sleo-  ' 
der,  sod  sperma,  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
see^  bd^  sm^  and  narrow.)  A genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Myrtacem.  | 

Lkptostblma,  lep-to-sterma,  s.  (lottos,  dender,  ■ 
and  sidmoy  a crown,  Gr.)  A graus  of  Compodto 
plaots : Suborder,  TuboliflorB. 

Leptobtbmma,  bp-to-item'ros,  a (hptoc,  deader, 
snd  stossma,  a crown,  Gr.  In  i^erenoe  to  tbe 
corona,  which  b smdL)  A genua  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  Java : Order,  Asdepi^oees.  I 

Lbptobtdma,  lep-to-sto'ma,  s.  (Uptos,  dender,  and 
stoma,  a month,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Urds,  belong-  | 
ing  to  toe  Leptoetominc,  or  Long-bUbd  CudcooE. 
Lbptostomikjc,  lep-to-stomVne,  s.  (bptostoma,  | 
one  of  tbe  genera.)  The  Loog-biUed  Cuckoos,  a 
fobdiviaion  di  the  CncuUdm,  or  Cnckoo  family.  | 
Lbptobtboma,  bp-to-stxt/ma,  s.  (l^tos,  al^er  | 
or  delicate,  and  stroma,  a layer,  Gr.  in  alludon  to  | 
the  disk,  which,  when  tbe  perithedum  separstes,  I 
becomes  naked  and  very  thin.)  A genua  of 
Fungi : Order,  Gasteromyoetea.  , 1 
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I IxPTOTBS,  lep-to'tas  I.  (Icjitoi,  slend«r,  Or.)  A 
j gvnitt  of  pl^nU:  Order,  OrchidMMS. 

LKPTOTXI.A,  9.  d'-Qolo,  tnd 

tilo9^  down,  Gr.)  A gesos  of  birds:  FsxnU/, 
{ Colambidau 

I LBrTOT&ACHBLUS,kp-to-trtk’»-los,«.  (AjitoSjSlen- 
\\  dor,  and  irvekelo4t  the  throat,  Or.)  A genus  of 

maeeu : Fanuhf,  Carabidse. 

j L&PimiiiA,  lep-tri'ns,  a (meanhig  not  giren.)  A 

I I iteana  of  North  Amaricaa  berbaoeooa  pluts: 

1 1 Order,  Portolaoes. 

LxFTcai,  lefftam,  a In  Antiqmtj,  a small  piece 
of  money.  According  to  some,  the  eighth  part  of 
an  obului ; and  by  others,  it  to  deemed  to  bare 
been  a aiirer  or  biMS  drachma. 

LBFruRA,  lep'tn'ra,  s.  (lq)to$,  skoider,  and  ooms,  a 
i!  taO,  Gr.)  A geuns  of  Coteopterons  iosoets : Fa* 
milj,  Longioomea. 

I Lbetcbus,  lep'tiKnis,  a (Upk>$^  slender,  ind  oaro, 
j,  a tail,  Gr.)  A grass  of  birds:  Family,  Masd- 

I capidie. 

I Lspubopetaluv,  lep-n-fD-pet'a-lnm,  a (hparson, 

1 a little  scale,  and  pitalom^  a petal,  Gr.  in  r^ereoce 
to  the  small  scale-fonned  petals.)  A grass  of 
t plants : Order,  Sasifragaoem. 

Lbfdb,  ie'pse,  «.  (IaU)  The  Hm,  a grass  of 
Rodratis  of  which  the  eomooon  hue,  L,  tiewAa, 
ta  well  known.  Swaiuson  gtrea  elerra  specsee. 
The  Here,  in  Astronomy,  is  one  of  the  old  oonrtd- 
I lationa,  said  1^  Hygimu  to  be  in  the  act  ron- 

‘ ning  firam  Ononis  I^g,  which  is  the  greater  dog 

■ according  to  tome,  a^  tbe  leaser  aooordlng  to 

I others.  It  is  sitssted  directly  snder  Orion. 

' ItBPTRouiA,  lep-e*ro'de>a,  a (ityiyrodbs,  scaly,  Or.) 
{ A genu  of  plants,  oonsUtiog  of  little  curious 
shrubs,  natires  of  New  Holland : Order,  Bestiaow. 

I Lbkk,  leer,  a.  Empty; — a learning ; leaaoo ; lore ; 
U«  «ras  inralDerable  made  bj  magio  kn^SpmMt* 
o.  to  learn ; to  teach. — Obaoleta. 

Itbendidtw* 

A lore  repognaiU  to  thjr  parents’  fiUth.— Fa^aa 

Lskta,  le'ra-a,  a (in  bonoor  of  M.  Leri,  a friend 
I of  De  Candolle.)  A grasa  of  plants : Order, 

I Lamiacem. 

. Lxribta,  lo-riafta,  a A grans  of  reptiles : Family, 

I Scjnddia 

LERNiBA,  ler-ne’a,  a (lemaie,  a name  of  the  hydra, 

I Gr.)  A IJnnefian  genus  of  parasitical  Nemstoi* 

I deans,  found  on  fishes,  oonstitoting  the  class 

Epiioa  of  modern  naturalista 
, Lbbjiiforsies,  ler-oe-fdwz^mea,  a (ferwaa,  one  of 
the  genera,  and  Jbrwta^  *hape,  Lst)  A tribe  of 
I CnMhmeans,  of  which  Lerniba  is  the  type : Order, 

I PccUopoda 

Lsbbt,  ler'ia,  a A ratmg;  a lectoiw. — A rtsRie 
word. 

Lbsiok,  le'shnn,  a {jiado^  Lst.)  A burtbg;  hart; 
wound ; iigury. 

•Lbskea,  les'ke>a  9,  (in  honour  fd  G.  N.  lAshe,  a 
German  botanist.)  A genus  of  Urn*mose  {dants : 
Order,  Biyaoew. 

Lbspedeza,  les>pe*d</sa,  $.  (in  honour  of  Le^)edez, 
a governor  of  Florida.)  A genus  of  North  Ameri- 
J)  can  L^umioons  plants : Suborder,  PapilionscMa 

( .Less,  lea  A oegatU'e  or  privative  termination; 

/ear.  Sax.  Ztnis,  Goth,  joined  to  a substantive, 
j it  implies  the  absence  or  privation  of  the  thing 
expressed  by  that  subetantive ; as  a wiiless  man, 
a man  destitste  of  wit;  ddldim^  withost  chil- 
I vot.  II.  I 
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6x9ni^atherU^faUkku,pmn^6$»,laml«u^fbO^\  •. 
—cot^.  onless;— ^obsolete  in  the  last  sense;)  I 

Too  tltonld  not  aak,  Icm  you  know  bow  to  Eire.— 

JSem.  and  ileC  > 

—a.  (fas.  Sax.)  the  eomparatire  of  /ittls,  opposed 
toprrater;  i 

*Tla  tew  to  oofiquer,  than  to  make  wan  eeaae, 

And,  without  figktkig,  awe  the  world  to  peace.— 

UrdUalif^ 

smaller ; not  to  large  or  gtei^ odL  not  so  moch ; 
in  a smaller  or  lower  degree ; — a not  so  modi ; 
an  infbrior;— «.  a.  to  mafa  lest. — Obsolete  as  a 
verb. 

What  be  will  make  temt,  be  feneck— Oowr. 

Leeseb,  lee-ee',  a The  person  to  whom  a leara  Is 
given. 

Limek,  les'sn,  v.  a.  (from  2oa)  To  malm  lets ; 
to  diminish  in  bulk ; to  dimirush  the  degree  of 
any  state  or  quality;  to  make  lesa  intense;  to 
degrade;  to  deprive  of  power  or  dignity «.  to 
grow  lest;  to  ^rink;  to  be  diminished. 

Lesser,  lee'snr,  a.  (fasso,  false,  Sax.)  This  word 
is  termed  by  Dr.  Johnson  a barbarous  eorruptioQ 
of  4es^  from  the  vui^  habit  of  tennin^ing  ooo* 
paratives  in  er,  bat  u now  too  well  eaUblisbed  by 
leepectablewxiten  to  be  discarded;— leas;  imallerj 
— ad.  leas. 

Lessrrtia,  les’Ser'ahe-a,  a (in  honour  of  U.  Bra* 
jamin  Leleasert  of  Paris,  author  of  loonra.)  A 
graus  of  Legnminoos  pUnts,  nativee  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope : Soborder,  Papiliooaoesi. 

Lbmbs,  lee'eea,  s.  (fausees,  rr.)  The  dang  of 
beasts  left  on  tbe  ground. 

Lbssox,  Wsn,  a (/soon,  Fr.  fartao,  Lst)  Anything 
rrad  or  repeated  to  a teacher  by  a pupil  for  im* 
proTcmrat ; a portion  of  Scriptnro  in  divine 
asrvioe:  aometbing  aarigned  by  a preceptor  to  be 
leented  by  a pupil ; precept;  notion  ioenlcated; 
severe  lertnre ; repro^ ; rebuke ; tune  written  for 
an  instrument;  instniclioa  or  truth  taught  by 
axperienee ;— a a.  to  teach ; to  instruct 
Even  in  kind  lova  I do  oonjore  thee 
To  Utaom  me.— iSfafa. 

Lrmor,  les'snr,  a (from  faua)  One  who  let* 
anything  to  form,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 

Lest,  test,  comj.  (Jea$^  Sax.)  That  not;  for  fear 
that 

liSsnarDStiA,  les*te*bn*de'zhe>a,  a (in  honour  of 
Fr.  Joa.  Lestiboodooa,  a French  botanist)  A I 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Amarantbaoem.  I 

Leshta,  Ms-te'va,  a A genos  of  Coleopterous  I 
insects:  Family,  Brachelytra.  I 

Lrstris,  les'tria,  a (Latin,  a robber.)  A ssbgenns 
of  birds  of  the  Gull  family,  separated  from  Larus 
proper,  oa  account  of  their  long  membranous  no^ 
triis  opening  nearer  tbe  point  and  edge  of  tbe 
beak,  and  their  tail  being  pointed. 

Let,  let,  v.  a.  (fatan,  fams  Sax.  Irtm,  Goth.)  | 
Past  and  past  part.  Let ; I^ettsd  is  obsolete.  To 
allow ; to  suffer ; to  permit ; to  give  leave  or 
power  by  a positive  act,  or  De^tively,  to  a ithhold 
restraint;  not  to  prevent;  to  fraM>;  to  grant 
pusaeasion  and  uae  for  a compensation ; to  suffer; 
to  permit,  with  tbe  usual  sign  of  tbe  infinitive ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses.) 

There's  a letter  for  you,  if  your  name  be 
Boratk), as  I am Mto kiK w UV— dkoto. 

In  the  imperadve  mood,  la  has  the  following 
uses : Followed  by  tbe  first  and  third  persons,  it  ' 
expresses  desire  or  wish;  followed  by  tbe  first  . 

to  i 
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penon  plonl,  it  expresses  exhorUtion  or  entrestjr; 
followed  by  the  tbiid  person,  it  implies  permissioo 
•r  commend  sddreseed  to  sn  inferior;— ^reUrd ; 
to  binder;  to  interpose  obetroctioru ; — ^seldom  need 
in  tbe  Uat  three  senses ;) — Co  kt  ofo^  to  leave ; 
to  snfier  to  remiun  without  iotenneddling ; to  kt 
down,  to  permit  to  Knk  or  fall ; to  lower ; lo  let 
foose,  to  free  from  restraint ; to  pennit  to  wander 
at  large ; fo  m or  vUo^  to  permit  or  suffer  to 
enter;  to  admit;  lo  fel  blood,  to  open  a vein  and 
suffer  the  blood  Co  flow  oat ; to  kt  out,  to  suffer 
to  escape;  also,  to  loose  or  Irt  to  hire;  toleiojl 
to  dischai^  to  let  fly,  as  an  arrow,  or  caoM  to 
explode,  as  a gnn ; — v.  n.  to  forbear  {—(obsolete 
a a neoter  v«^ ;) 

Be  would  aoC  let  to  counse)  the  king.— Amor. 

— s.  bindniMe;  obataole;  obetructioo; — (seldoia 
need  «s  a sabrtiuitive ;) 

Tke  oeoret  bti  and  dUBculdea  In  public  proecedioga 

«r«  innunMrable  and  Caevimlilsw— ibwlwr. 

— ^(ple,  Sax.)  alao  a tenninaUon  of  ditninutivea, 
as  kawJet,  a httla  hoose ; rimfol,  a amall  stream. 

LxTca,  leetsh,  s.  (aeo  Leach;)— a long  narrow 
swamp,  in  which  water  movea  slowly. 

Lkthal,  le'Cia4«.  (letkaUe,  Lot)  Deadly;  mor- 
tal ; &taL 

Lxtbalitt,  )e>^Vto, «.  Mortality. 

LsTRABOICtlo-tiUr^ik,  ) &(/elAor7ieitf,LaL) 

LiTiUBOiOAL,le4iUr^ksl,)  Preieroatumlly  in- 
clined to  sleep ; drowsy ; doll ; heavy. 

Lstbakoicaxxt,  le-oUlr^e-kal-leT  ad.  In  a mor- 
bid aleepinees. 

LaTHABCiOALKBSS,  te-lAdr'j»>kal*Dei,>  «.  Morbid 

LBTHABGiCNBsa,  lo-cAdr'jik-aes,  > sleepiness. 

LBTHABOlBD,IalA'ar-jid,a.  Laid  asleep;  entranced. 
His  motion  weaknsas.  or  his  disoendngi 
Are  MUnpIsd— jfkaks. 

Letbabot,  lelA'sr-je, «.  (kdtarffta^  Let)  A mor- 
bid drowmeee ; contini^  or  profound  sleep,  from 
wbkh  a person  can  scarcely  be  awakoied;  dolneee ; 
ioartioo;  Inattention o.  to  make  lethargio 
or  doO. 

Lbtbv,  le'^  $,  (Oieek.)  Oblivion ; a drao^^t  <ff 
oblivion. 

Tbe  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delleate  letke^BKake. 

In  Greek  Mythology,  the  River  of  Oblivion,  one 
of  tbe  streama  of  tbe  infernal  r^ions,  tbe  waters 
of  which  possessed  tbe  quality  of  middng  those 
who  drank  them  forget  the  whole  of  their  former 
existence. 

Lstheait,  le-Cifo'ao,  a.  tndndng  forg^ulneu  or 
obhvion. 

Lbtuifbbovs,  le-lUrer-ns,  a.  (foclkwn,  destb,  and 
/ero,  I bring,  Lat.)  Deadly;  bringing  death. 

Lbthbihus,  leck're-nns,  a (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genua  of  fiabea : Family,  Chsetodonide. 

Lbthbcs,  leC&'rus,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Fsmiiy,  LamelBooroea. 

Lbttbb,  Wtur,  s.  (from  let)  One  who  permits ; 
one  who  hinders; — (obeolete  in  the  last  sense;)  i 
— une  who  gives  vent ; — (leKre,  Fr.  kUerOy  ItsL 
Hteroy  Let.)  a mark  or  character  written,  printed, 
engraved,  or  painted,  used  as  the  representative  of  | 
a sound,  or  of  an  arUculation  of  the  human  organa 
of  speech;  s written  or  printed  message;  an  | 
epistle ; the  verbal  expreauon ; the  literal  mean-  i 
ing;  type;  a character  formed  of  metal  or  wood,  j 
usually  of  metal,  and  used  in  printing  books.  [ 


Letten,  in  tbe  plursl,  learning;  emdHion.  Dead 
letter,  a writing  or  precept  which  is  without  an- 
thority  or  force.  Letter  mieeim  far  tleeUng  • 
biehop,  b a letter  aent  by  the  king  on  every  r»-  > 
cancy  of  a Usbopric  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  con* 
taining  tbe  name  of  the  person  he  would  have 
them  elect.  Letter  mueixe  m e&anoery ; if  a peer 
is  a defendant  in  a suit  inatitoted  in  tbe  Court  of 
Cbaooery,  the  lord  chancellor  sends  a letter  ml*-  | 
Bve  to  him  to  reqoeet  bia  appearance,  together 
with  a copy  of  tbe  bill ; and  if  be  oeglecta  to  ap- 
pear, then  be  may  be  served  with  a e^pama. 
Letiert  of  abeohtHom:  abeolvatery  lettm  were 
such  in  former  dmea,  when  an  abb^  rrleaaed  any 
of  hit  bretbreo,  oA  omai  etAfeetiene  et  obedientia, 
from  his  order,  and  made  them  eapalde  of  entering 
into  some  other  order  of  religion.  Letter  <f  of- 
fonssy,  if  a writing  antborising  ao  attorney  to  do 
any  lawful  act  in  tbe  stead  of  anoUwr,  as  to  give 
seisin  of  lands,  reoeivs  debts,  or  sue  a third  pmoo,  I 
&C.,  and  these  may  be  Mther  general  or  wwaiaL  ; 
Ltittn  ebnuy  or  does,  are  gyants  of  tbe  kii^  spe- 
caally  disdoguiabed  from  letters  patent,  in  th^ 
the  letters  etoee  being  oot  of  public  concern,  Imt 
directed  to  particular  persons,  are  oloaed  op  and 
sealed  with  tbe  king's  si^et  or  privy  seat  Letter  ! 
<f  credity  b where  a merchant  or  correspondent  ‘ 
writes  a letter  to  another,  leqnesting  him  to  credit  ‘ 
tbe  bearer  wiUi  a certain  sum  of  money.  Letter  \ 
<f  lieenee,  an  instrument  or  writing  made  by  cra- 
^tora  to  a man,  giving  bim  longer  time  for  tbe  ’ ' 
payment  of  hb  ^bta,  and  protecting  him  from  j 
arrests  in  going  about  bb  affairs.  Lettert  of  I 
asurque,  are  estraordioaiy  commbaiona  granted  to  | 
captains  or  roerebants  for  reprisals,  in  order  to  | 
m^e  a reparation  for  tboaa  damages  they  hava 
sustained,  or  tbe  goods  they  have  been  d^trived  \ 
of  by  strangera  at  sea.  are  uauallj  joined  * 

to  those  of  reprise  for  tbe  leparadon  of  a private  \ 
mary.  Let^  patetU,  or  cfaartera,  oonti^  tbe 
king's  grants ; ih^  are  called  kttert  pateet,  that  , 
b,  open  letters,  b^nse  they  are  not  eealed  op,  ' • 
b<^  expoeed  to  open  vbw,  with  the  ^reai  aeel  .] 
poidant  at  the  b^tom,  and  are  usually  directed  1 
or  addreased  by  the  king  to  all  bb  subjeoU  at  } 
large ; — e.  a.  to  impreaa  or  form  tetters  on.  , j 

Letixbcasb,  let'tur-kase,  s.  A book  or  case  to 
put  letters  in.  ' | 

LrmtBSD,  let'turd,  s.  Literate;  educated;  versed  I 
in  literatare  or  sdsnes;  belo^ng  to  bamlng;  1 
suiting  btters.  | 

LsTTEK-rooHDEB,  bt'tur-fowB'dur,  A One  who 
casts  letters;  a type-founder. 

Lbttvblbss,  let'tor-les,  a.  Illiterate;  nnleitered;  ' 
not  learned.  [ 

LBTrBBFBBSS,  let'tur-prcs,  a Print;  btters  and  | 
words  imprened  on  psper  or  other  material  by  , 

LsTTSOinA,  bt-ao  me-a,  s.  (in  btmoor  of  Dr.  Jeha 
Cockby  Lettsoro,  F.RS.)  A genm  of  pbnts, 
nativea  of  Peru : Order,  Tornstramuaoew.  . 

Lettucb,  bt'tna,  s.  Tbe  Lootuca  aativa,  or  Oar- 
den-bttuce,  one  of  the  principal  kinds  of  v^yU-  I 
Ues  used  for  sslsds.  1 

Lbucadendbob,  In-ko-deu'dron,  s.  (Idihoe,  wl^o,  j 
snd  (fondiroo,  a tree,  Or.)  A genus  of  phmtt: 
Order,  ProtacesA  j 

Lbucab,  lo'kaa,  a (feahor,  white,  Gr.  in  aOunoo  to 
tbe  downy  whiteness  of  tbe  flower.)  A genus  of  { 
herbs  or  undershrubs : Order,  Lamiaosss.  j 
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Xatob,  In'tSy  9.  (£wK  from  ktJm,  iHixte,  Or.)  A ! 
diofttt  montio^  bj  Gre^  vriU^  ebaiiwtonsed 


ihf  smooth  thinbig  patcbsc  on  tiie  dciit,  on  which 
tb«  hain  turnod  wUto  and  aod  the  skin 
itaelf  and  the  a^aont  parts  lost  their  sensibility. 

I Lbucblbctbum,  lii«e»*lA'tnim,  s.  (Mos,  wbit^ 
and  ekitron^  amber,  Or.)  A asme  girea  by 
BUnkaid  to  white  amber. 

IxrcHTBMBBBOiTB,  lA-t«o-b«^!te,  s.  AmiiMTal 
of  a yellowtsh  ooloiir  when  in  masscsy  bat  when  in 
thin  lu^a,  white ; hutre  pearly ; transparent  in 
amall  eryst^  Its  ooo^tnents  are— >^ica,  > 
B4.28;  lamina,  16.81  { magneeia,  85.6}  per- I 
oxide  of  iron,  8^;  Ume,  1.75;  water,  8.68:  j 
sp.  gr.  2.97A  Uardsees  soch  as  to  be  Impraieed 
by  the  nail. 

Livctas,  la'ein,  s.  (leukoi^  white,  Or.)  A name 
gi?en  by  Braooonet  to  a sabetanoe  obtained  by 
dilated  anlpbnrio  add  acting  npon  fibrine,  which  I 
dksolrea  to  U when  ^eatly  heated.  I 

LBUCiscvt,  ln-da1nia,  s.  (fanAiMO,  I whiten,  Or.) 
i A genoa  of  fiabea,  iaela^ng  the  daee,  graining, 

! chob,  bleak,  and  minnow ; Femily,  Gyprinidm. 

I Lbucitb,  la'stta,  a.  (Isiaba,  white.  Or.)  Amphi- 
geoe,  a mtoeril  whieh  oocon  embedded  in  lara  in 
trapeaoidal  crystals,  and  matdre } fracture  oon- 
elM^dal,  nndaUtiag  and  ahining.  Ita  eon^tnenta 
are— dlica,  56.10;  alonuna,  23.10;  potash, 
21.15;  oxideof  iron,  0.95:  ^ gr.  2.48.  Hard- 
ness = 5.5 — 6.0, 

Lsucmc,  In-nt'ik,  a.  Oontainmg  lendte;  reeem- 
bling  leodte. 

LBUCocaRFua,  lo-ko-kdr'pos,  a (leahos,  white,  and 
karpot,  a fhdt.  Or.  in  reference  to  the  white  bac- 
oUe  frait)  A genns  of  plaote : Order,  Scrophn- 
iariaoeSB. 

I LsiTCOCOBTira,  In-ko-kor'e-ne,  a.  (leabos,  white, 

I and  korj^  a dab,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plante: 

I Order,  UliaoM. 

liKccoDOir,  la'ko-don,  s.  (Jeabos,  white,  and  odbas, 
a tooth.  Or.)  A genoa  of  Um-moea  plants : Or- 
der, Bryaoem. 

Lkoco-Ethiopic,  Inlco-e-tbe-op'ik,  a.  (feaXor, 
white,  and  oiiMops^  an  Ethlo^naD,  Or.)  White 
and  blade ; dedgnattog  a white  animal  of  a black 
apedes,  or  the  albino  « the  negro  race. 
Leucojux,  In-ko'jum,  a (leabos,  white,  and  wia, 
a Tiolet,  Or.)  SoowBake,  a genoa  of  plants: 
Order,  liliaoM. 

l^ncoMA,  In-ko'ma,  a (Imbos,  white,  Gr.)  A 
white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  arising 
from  inflammation.  In  Antiquity,  a pnblio  re- 
gister ifflong  the  Athenians,  in  which  was  iiurtted 
the  names  ^ all  the  dlisens,  as  scon  as  they  wen 
of  age  to  enter  npon  their  peteraal  ioheritaooa 
tAOCONOTU,  In-k^no'tis,  a (bwbos,  white,  and  oar 
otoi,  en  ear,  Or.)  A genns  ^ plants;  a lactescent 
ahrnb  with  ydlow  flowen— a native  of  Samatra : 
called  Aketr  mond  by  the  Malays:  Order,  L(^- 
ntaoem. 

Lbccofaivt,  ln-kop'a-<be,  a (feabos,  white,  and 
/Mlbov,  a Or.)  Tbe  condition  of  an  dlnno, 

or  a white  penon  bora  of  black  parrata 
LBDCOPBTftiaJfS,  In-ko-pet'ro-aoa,  a A sect  of 
Christiaos  whid  sprang  np  in  tbe  Greek  and 
Eastern  ebnrebes  in  the  twelfth  oentory,  with  an 
enthnaiast  of  tba  name  of  Lenoopetrioa  as  ita 
leader.  They  rq)eeted  all  ontward  ceremonies  of 
religion,  and  ^ent  their  tinw  In  prayw  and  snp- 
pliMtion. 


LBOOOPnAKB,  hl'ko-fane,  s.  (leuko$,  white,  and 
/)baMO,  I appear,  Or.)  A mtnenil  which  oocara 
eiTStalixed  in  four-sid^  prisms,  but  seldom  regn- 
lariy  OTStalised ; eoloar  pale,  dirty -green,  or  deep- 
wine  yellow;  lustre  vitreoua  Its  oonstitnents  ere 
— 47.82;  glodna,  11.51;  Bme,  25.00; 
floorine,  6.17;  sodium,  7.59;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 1.01;  potassium,  0.26:  ^>.  gr.  2.974. 
H=:  8.50— '8.75.  Found  in  Norway. 
Lbuoophlbomasia,  hi-ko-fleg-ma'sh^  a A 
leocopblegmatic  st^  of  tbe  My. 
Lbocophlbomatio,  In-ko-fleg-mat'nc,  a.  Having 
a dropnoU  habit  of  body,  with  a white  bloated 

Lbocopiiba,  In-kof'ra,  a (imbos,  and  opkty$^  tbe 
cjfbnw.  Or.  7)  A genoa  of  Infhsoria:  Older, 
Homogenea 

Lkuoopuylluk,  In-ko-flnnm,  a (leabos,  white, 
and  pkyilom^  a leaf,  Or.  in  allosioo  to  tbe  white- 
neas  of  tbe  leavea)  A genns  of  plants,  natives 
of  Mexico : Order,  Scrophalariaoea. 
licucopoooir,  In-ko-po'gon,  a (Isabos,  white,  and 
jM^oa,  a beard,  Or.  from  the  limb  of  tbe  corolla 
be^  bearded  with  white  hain.)  A genoa  of 
pUnta : Order,  Epacridaooa 
Lbucoptbia,  hi-ko-in're-a,  a (/eabos,  and  pyr,  a 
fever,  Gr.)  Hectic  fever. 

LscooRiuKEa,  ln-kor-re\  a (Iwbot,  whitov  anA 
rbeo,  1 flow,  Or.)  Floor  alb^  T1ti^^y  knowa 
by  the  name  of  t^  Wbitea 
Lscoosia,  hi-ko'abe-a,  a (Inboa  white.  Or.)  A 
genoa  of  planta,  natkes  of  Madagnacar:  Order, 
ChtiUetiaoan.  Also,  a genas  of  D^pod  Cniata- 
ceana:  Family,  Brachyo^ 

Lbcoospib,  lo-koa'pia,  a A genns  of  Hynmnop- 
teroos  insects : Family,  Seenrifera 
LsDCoaPORA,  In-kos'po-ra,  a (Imbos,  white,  and 
9pom,  a see^  Or.  from  tbe  wbitenees  ^ the  sevda) 
A genns  of  plants,  natives  of  North  America: 
Ordv,  SibtiunpiaoeA 

1.BUCOOTKX1IA,  hi-ko-stem'ms,  a (Imbos,  white, 
and  iteama,  a crown,  Or.  in  reference  to  the  eo- 
krar  snd  form  of  tbe  flower.)  A gmas  of  piante,. 
natives  of  Karooon : Order,  Caryophyllaoem. 
Lbucobtoma,  la-kos'to-ma,  a (Imbos,  white,  and 
stoMO,  a month,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  Mollaaea,  shell 
small,  and  aobtroehiform;  spire  obtnse ; outer  lip 
thickened  with  an  lotenial  mar^:  Subfamily, 
AdiatinsB. 

Lbuoobtomob,  lu-kos'to-mon,  a (Umbos,  white, 
and  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A gemui  of  shrtiba, 
natives  of  Mexico : Order,  Chiyrobalanaceau 
Lbccotbba,  lu-ko4bo'a}  In  Fabnlous  History, 
Iacoothob,  In-ko-tbo'e,)  tbe  wife  of  Athamaa, 
who  was  changed  into  a am  deity.  She  was  the 
Matuta  of  tbe  Boroans,  and  had  a temple  at  Borne, 
where  all  the  peopl^  partientariy  the  wodmo, 
offered  vows  for  their  brotbera*  children. 
Lbucothob,  In-ko-tio'e,  s.  (a  mythological  name.) 
A genoa  of  evergreen  tiiraba,  natives  of  North 
America : Order,  Ericaoes. 

Lbccotht&buk,  lu-ko-tie'ra-na,  a (Awbos,  white, 
and  tAyreos,  a shield,  Gr.)  A gemus  of  Coleop- 
teroos  inaecta : Family,  LmelUrornea. 
Lbucoztloit,  hi-koksVlon,  a (Imbos,  white,  and 
xyfoa,  wood,  Gr.)  A genns  of  plaot^  oonsisting 
of  txew,  natives  of  Javs ; classed  by  Don  in  tl» 
order  lUoenes,  and  I7  lindley  in  TerastrcomuMseia 
LsmniA,  lu-is'e-a,  s«  (in  bonoor  of  Captain  M. 
Lewu,  tba  travelier  Capudu  Clerk  in  North 
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i Amerioit.)  A genas  of  Wbaoeotu  pUuU:  Or- 
der, PortolMMe. 

I Lbubca,  le-n'M-a,  $.  (in  bonour  of  M.  Leleose,  a 
friend  of  De  Candolle.)  A gesos  of  Ccmpoaito 
pUnta : Soborder,  Tubdiflone. 

‘ Lbutiiritb,  lo'cArite,  ) «.  A mineral  so  ealled 
LninTRlTE,  lute'trit^  1 from  being  found  at 
{ Leottra,  in  Saxony.  It  is  of  a greeniah-wbita 
I ooloor,  tinged  in  pUoea  with  an  ocbrow  brown. 

I'  Lbvaht,  le-rant',  a.  (feeaafa,  ItaL)  Properly,  a 
oonntiy  to  tbe  eastwi^,  but  especially  applied  to 
tbe  oouotriea  of  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greeos, 
I Egypt,  Ac-t  wbich  are  washed  by  tbe  Mediterra- 
I Dean  and  ita  oontiguoos  watera 
I LsvaimR,  la-ran'tor,  e.  A term  pren  I7  sea- 
men to  a strong  easterly  wind  in  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean. Amoog  sportsmen,  a colloquial  expreeaioD, 
applied  to  one  who  beta  at  a hoiee  race,  aod  runs 
away  without  paying  bis  wj^era. 

Letaktikb,  le-ran'tine,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  Le- 
1 rant;— a (leT'ao-tiae,)  a paitioolar  kind  of  ailk 

( cloth. 

Liyanz  Facias,  le-vm'ii  fa'sbe-aa,  a (Latin.)  In 
I Law,  a writ  Erected  to  tbe  abe^  ion  levying  a 
Run  of  money  opon  a man'a  lands  and  teoemaots, 
I ^ods  and  dmttela 

LieATOB,  le-va^tor,  a.  In  Anatomy,  tbe  levator 
[ euisdes  are  those  winch  ekrate  the  parts  to  which 
1 1 they  axe  attacbed.  Tbe  principal  axe  '.•^Levator 
! tmgtiH  ofM^  a mnsrde  ntnated  above  tbe  month, 

I which  draws  tbe  comer  of  tbe  mouth  apwarda, 
< and  makse  that  part  of  tbe  duNA  opposaU  to  tbe 

I chin  prominent,  as  in  smUing.  Leeator  am,  a 

I muscle  of  tbe  rectum.  It  arises  from  tbe  os  pn- 
i bia,  within  tbe  pelvis,  ss  far  op  as  tbs  oppsr  e^ 
of  tbe  fmuneo  tbyrcMeam  and  Jmaiog  of  tbe  os 
puMs  with  tbs  os  ischium,  firom  tbs  thin  tends- 
noQS  membnme  that  covers  the  obtorstor  intemoa 
and  ooo^giras  muscles,  and  from  Um  spinous 
process  of  the  ischium.  Lmxtor  am  parmut  tbe 
transvene  muscle  of  tbe  perineum  is  ao  odlad 
I by  Riolan.  Lmator  coee^gu^  Cowper’a  name  for 
tbe  ooocygeua  muscle,  heociar  iadu  tq/Morir,  a 
muscle  of  tbe  month  utuated  below  the  lips.  It 
I irises  from  tbs  lower  Jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the 
I alveoli  of  two  incisor  teeth,  and  tba  euapidatoa, 
and  is  inserted  into  tbs  under  lip  uid  skin  of  tbe 
I chin.  Leoak/r  labii  mgperioru  akeqm  nos^  a 

I muscle  of  tbe  mouth  aod  lipa,  that  raises  the 

upper  lip  towards  tbe  orbit,  aM  a little  outwards; 
I it  eenres  also  to  draw  tba  skin  of  tbe  nose  up- 

I wards  and  outwards,  by  wbich  the  nostril  is 

I dilated.  Levator  U>ii  eeperiorie  proprime,  a 

I muscle  of  the  upper  lip.  It  arises  un^  the  edge 

I of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  Into  the  upper  lip. 

Levator  oeu^  tbe  rectos  superior  ocoIL  Levator 
\ paiaHy  a moocle  ataated  between  tbe  lower  jaw 
j and  the  oe  hyoidea,  laterally.  Levator  pafyAra 
eeperiori*^  a proper  muscle  of  the  npper  eyelid, 

I tbiu  opens  the  eyes  by  drawing  the  eyelid  up- 
I wards.  Levator  ecapaloy  a muscle  situated  on 
I tbe  posterior  part  of  Um  neck,  that  pulls  tbe 
I scapda  upwards  and  a little  forwards.  U is  a 
j long  muscle,  uearly  two  inches  in  Iweadth,  and  is 
rituated  obhqoely  under  tbe  anterior  edge  of  the 
I trapezius. 

Lbtk,  leev,  a.  Qeof,  Sax.)  Agreeable;  plessing; 
dear ; — written  also  letf^  Htfi — e.  a.  the  old 

form  of  brieve, 

She  IcMtS  all  that  ever  he  salth.-~<?cwir. 


Lbtsb,  lev's,  e.  (Freoofa.)  Tbe  time  of  firing; 
the  ooremonial  vista  wbich  distinguished  person- 
reeeive  in  the  morning,  or,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, at  their  rising.  Tbe  term,  however,  in  this 
country,  is  chiefly  applied  to  tbe  stated  public 
occasions  on  which  iIm  sovereign  receives  risiti 
from  such  persons  as  are  entitled,  by  rank  or  for- 
tune, to  that  honour.  Leme  m nMisae,  a French 
mibtary  term  fur  a universal  firing  of  1 nation  to  ’ 
defend  their  country  from  invasion.  * 

Letrl,  lev'll,  a.  (Ur/e^  Sax.)  Horizontal;  even;  ‘ 
orindding  with  tbe  plane  ot  the  horizon ; flat ; ' 
not  baring  one  part  bgher  than  another;  not  j 
ascending  or  descending ; m-en  with  anything  rbe ; \ 
of  tbe  same  bright ; ou  tbe  same  line  or  plane ; 
equal  in  rank  or  degree ; having  no  degree  of  ' 
fuperiority ; — 9.  a.  to  midu  even ; to  free  from  j 
inequiUities ; to  reduce  to  tbe  same  height  with  ] 
•omething  else ; to  lay  flat ; to  bring  to  equality  ! 
of  ooodition ; to  print  in  ttkiug  aim ; to  rim ; to 
direct  to  an  end ; to  riit  to  proportiim e.  n.  to 
aim  at ; to  point  a gnu  or  an  arrow  to  the  mark ; 
to  oonjacture;  to  attempt  to  goees  ;-~(eeklom  ' 
need  in  tbe  hist  two  aensoe;)— to  be  in  t^  aame 
direction  with  a mark;  to  make  atteropte;  to 
square  with (eeklom  need  in  the  last  two 
■enses;) 

With  sorit  aeeommedatlon  and  beeorl 

As  tswU  with  her  bresdinf.— ffhoha  | 

— a horizontal  line,  or  a plane ; a surface  with- 
ont  meqaalitiea ; rate ; etandiuri ; customaiy  ; 
height;  equal  elevation  with  soroetbiog  etee;  a 1 
etate  of  equality ; the  line  of  direetbo  in  which  • ' 
miaaUe  weapon  it  rimed;  rule;  plan;  scheme,  ! 
boerowed  from  the  mecAmseo’  Are4  lo  Survey-  j 
ing,  &C.,  an  instrument  which  shows  tbe  direc- 
tion of  a etnught  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tbe  j 
horizon.  The  artiihry  /bot-keely  a^  gimmert'  \ 
levvl-bender^  the  line  azid  plummet  of  the  com-  1 
moo  level,  have  a scale  for  abowing  tbe  inclina  | 
tion  of  a strai^t  line  to  tbe  horizon.  A ^trU-  '■ 


leml  is  a glau  tube  (Uled  geuenilly  with  spirit  of 
wine,  tbe  bubble  in  which,  when  tbe  tube  le 
placed  horisoDtrily,  ooeupiee  the  upper  park 
Letbllbr,  lev'il-ur,  a.  One  tbat  levels  or  makes 


even ; one  that  destroys,  or  attempts  to  destroy 


dibtinctioDa,  and  reduce  to  equality. 

Lbtkllxba,  lev'il-lun,  a In  English  History,  a - 
psrty  whi^  arose  in  the  army  of  tbe  Long  Par 
Uament,  with  a detormination  to  level  all  ranks, 
and  establish  an  equality  of  tttlea  and  eetatee 
throngbont  the  kingdom. 

Lbtblluio,  levH-Ung,  s.  Tbe  art  of  determining  | 
tbe  heights  or  dromons  of  prints  on  tbe  gronnd  t 
with  respect  to  a spheroidal  surface,  coinciding 
Dearly  with  that  of  the  earth,  or  wheu  the  gronnd 
k inoonsiderable,  with  resp^  to  a borisoetal  , 
plane  paseing  thiungh  some  pveo  point  on  tbe  { 
ground.  Lev^lmg'ttavee^  instruroeals  used  with 
the  spirit-level  for  supporttog  a mark,  Rid  show-  '■ 
mg,  at  tbe  sune  Ume,  ita  bright  above  the  | 
glWLDd. 

Lxvblmbss,  lev'D-nes,  «.  Evennese;  equality  of 
sorfaoe ; equality  with  emDethiog  elsA 

Lbvkniiookia,  le-reo-boo'ke-a,  s.  (in  memory  of 


A.  Von  Leeuweuhook.)  A genus  of  plants,  na-  ' 
tivss  of  New  Hriland : Order,  Stylidiaoew.  1 1 

Lbvbr,  le'vur,  e,  (lemer,  Fr.  leva,  Ital.)  In  Me-  : 
chan^  ao  inflexitde  rod,  movable  about  a ful-  [ 
cram  or  prop,  and  having  forces  applied  to  twu 
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or  mor«  points  bi  it.  Itpeer^  % msehino 

I . icmod  U ft  oombiBft^  of  tb«  ioror  with  tbo 

1 1 wheel  ftod  ftxl*.  Its  ote  is  to  giTs  s eontimied 

rsetilinoftr  motion  to  ft  boftrj  bfidj,  1^  mesos  of 
the  redprooitifig  iftotion  of  tbs  ieror.  Leper-  \ 
boardk^  ft  set  of  boonis  so  fMteoed  tbftt  tb^  may 
I bo  tTirocd  «t  snj  angle  to  admit  mors  or  less 
I or  to  upon  oscb  other,  so  as  to  exclodo 

, ^ air  or  light  trough  spertoros.  Zooer-vood, 

ft  name  soraedmeft  girea  to  the  wood  of  the  tree 
I Ostjft  Tuginift;  known  also  in  America  b;  tbe 
name  of  uoo>wood;— >o.  the  oomparati're  di^^ree 
of  feoe,  lerf^  or  mors  agreeable ; more  plMS- 
1 faig! 

! Vow  ehesa.  and  take  wbt^  la  Iner.— <7d«er. 

I — ftdL  rather,  or,  as  ws  saj,  * I bad  rathor 

(obsolete  aa  an  a^jeeihre  or  adrerb.) 

] Die  bad  she  Imr  with  enchanter's  knift^ 

I Than  to  be  fates  tn  luvs.->A»snscr. 

Lstbret,  ler'v-it,  a.  (heeretf,  Fr.)  A bare  in  Um 
, first  jear  of  her  age. 

L*m,  lerlt,  «.  A blaat  of  a trumpet;  imbeblj 
UuA  which  soldiera  are  odlcd  in  tbe  momisg. 

I —Obsolete. 

On  which  be  blew  ea  strong  a IssA— Buflsr. 

I Lkttablb,  We  a-b],  a.  That  maj  be  Isined. 

I LiwiatBAK,  le«Ti'a-(haD,  «.  A Hebrew  word,  Mg> 
oUjing  a great  fish,  ^ms  bare  sappossd,  from 
tbe  description  fpren  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  it 

I is  the  while ; while  others  assert  that  it  is  tbe  cro- 
codile. In  the  book  of  lauab,  it  is  termed  tbe 
crooked  serpent. 

Lbtioabls,  ler'e-ga-bl,  a.  That  maj  be  robbed 
\ or  groond  into  fine  powder. 

JiSnoATB,  ler'o-gate,  v.  a.  (4sripr>,  Let)  In  Pbsr- 
j macj  and  Chemistiy,  to  rob  or  grind  to  a fine  im- 

j palpable  powder;  to  make  fine,  soft,  and  amooth ; 

! to  plane ; to  polish ; -o.  made  smooth. 

! LsnoAnoK,  ]er-«-ga''shttn,  «.  The  act  or  opera- 
l tioD  of  grinding,  or  robbing  a aolld  sobsUnoe  to  a 
I fine  im^pable  powder, 

Ijmir,  IcViii,  a.  (k/yScm,  Sax.)  lightning.— Ob- 
: ftolet^ 

As  when  tbe  flashing  Mh  hape  lo  light 
1 Upon  two  atabborn  oaks,— .Ppenscr. 

liETXsncrM,  le-rii^te-kom,  s.  (leva,  I amuage,  l«t. 
from  its  bdng  said  to  relics  flatoleoqr.)  A 
genoa  of  Um^ifereiia  pUsta : Soborder,  Ortho- 
Bpermas. 

. ijmTATiOK,  Ier<«-tft'slion,  a.  (from  letu,  lig!^ 

^ IftL)  Lightneas;  bo^ancjr;  act  of  making  light 
Lacnrs,  le'Tita,  a.  (from  Leri.)  One  of  tbe  trilM  of 

I >Leil 

LxTTnoAL,1e-TitVkaI,a.  BelonpogtotboLsritea; 

\ making  part  of  tbe  religioo  of  tbe  Jews ; priestly. 

I LsnncALLT,  lo-Tit'e^-la,  od  After  tb  matn 
j ner  of  tbe  I^tes. 

I LsTincuB,  lo'Tit'e-koB,  *,  A canonicd  boc^  of 
I tbe  Old  Testament,  to  called  frtnn  its  containing 
j tbe  laws  and  regulations  relatlre  to  tbe  prie^ 

I Leritea,  and  aacrifioea. 

I LsTiTr,  leyo-te,  a.  {leviia$f  Lat)  lightoeu ; tbe 
want  of  weight  in  a body  compared  with  another 
that  la  heavier;  ligbtzMm  of  temper  or  oondoct;  in- 
oonstaocy;  ehangeableMas ; nnsteadinoss ; want 
of  doe  oomdderatioo ; vanity;  freak;  gaiety  of 
muid ; want  of  serionanest ; di^Miition  to  tri^ 

• Lett,  Wa,  9.  a,  (imw,  Fr.)  To  raise ; to  collect ; 

I to  eoUcci  by  assessment ; ft>  lay  war,  to  ndsa  or 


begin  war;  to  take  arroa  for  attack ; tokpyajiwf 
to  ernnmence  and  carry  on  a out  for  assuring  tho 
tStlo  to  lands  or  ten^nenta s.  the  act  of  raiamg 
m^My  or  men ; on  army  noted ; war  raised.— 
Obsokts  in  the  last  seose. 

Treason  has  dons  his  worst ; nor  steel  nor  poisoa, 
Ualiee  domestic,  foreign  Iwvy.  nothing 
Can  touch  him  ninher.— ^Aoks. 

LETTifK,  la'vine,  «.  (m  honour  of  Mr.  Levy,  tbe 
crrstalogrepber.)  A mineral  which  ooeare  crya* 
talized;  primary  form  an  acute  rbomboid;  deavage 
parallel  to  planes ; frsclure  ooochoidal ; cokmr 
white;  lustre  vitreous,  transIooenL  Its  eonstitnents 
are— mliea,  4fi.00;  alnmina,  20.00;  lime,  8.36; 
•ode,  2.76;  potash,  0.41 ; magnesia,  0.40;  water, 
19.30:  tp.gr.  2.16.  H = 4.0. 

Lew,  Io,  o.  (home,  Dan.)  Tepid;  lukewarm;  pale; 
vran.— Obsolete. 

Lewdi  lode,  ft.  {IMSg,  Wdsb.)  Ofren  to  the  in- 
dulgence iX  lost;  ^dieted  to  fomieatioii  or  sdol- 
twy;  diaaointe;  lustful;  Ubidlnons;  proceeding 
from  lost;  ficentioos;  vUe;  profligate;  lay;  not 
clerieal;  gross;  ignorant. — Obsolete  in  ttie  last 
four  senses. 

So  these  ifreat  cWks  tbeir  Uttle  wisdom  show. 

To  mock  tbe  lewf,  aa  learn’d  lo  this  as 

Lewdly,  bdele,  ad.  With  the  unlawful  indnl- 
gsDoeoflnst;  hittfully;  wickedly;  wantonly. 

Lewokess,  ludynee,  «.  Tbe  uoIai^  iodalgenoe 
of  tost;  lioeatsoasneae:  diameleasneas.  InScrip- 
tore,  It  Is  frcqaently  applied  to  idolatry. 

LEWDftTEE,  low  star,  a.  A lecher;  one  given  to 
criminal  pleasorea. — Seldom  used. 

Aeainsi  smA  XpwdeUr$  sad  tbHr  lecberr. 

Those  that  betrav  them  do  no  treacherv.— 

ShpJm. 

Lex,  leks,  t.  The  Latin  word  for  low;  a law  for 
tbe  goreromeot  of  mankind  in  society.  Zev 
omaeso,  or  legem  amiUert,  via.,  one  wbo  is  an  tn- 
famoua,  peijnred,  or  outlawed  person.  Lex  apmta, 
or  legem  cg)oe(at^»f^  is  to  do  a tiling  oontrery  to 
law.  Lex  Bretoiee,  the  law  of  tbe  sncleot  Britons, 
or  inarcbes  of  Wales.  Lex  Aoetilia  de  a 
law  amongst  tbe  Bomans,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  a proeecnrion  for  the  theft  of  goods 
belonging  to  a person  unknown,  might  be  carried 
on  vritbout  tbe  intervention  of  tbs  owner.  Lex 
taUome,  tbe  law  of  retaliation,  as  snbristing 
amongst  the  ancient  Jews  and  Egyptiana,  and 
other  nations.  Lex  terra,  the  law  and  costom  of 
tbe  land.  Lex  WaUeeuica,  tbe  Brhiah  law,  or 
law  of  Wales. 

Lexical,  leks'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a lexicon. 

LszicooEAPnsB,  leka-ft-kog'ra-fdr,  s.  (from  lexi- 
earn,  a dictionary,  and  gra^,  I write,  Gr.)  Tba 
writer  or  compiler  of  a dictionary. 

Lexicoosaphio,  leks-e-ko-graflk,  a.  Kriating 
to  the  writing  or  oompBation  of  a dictionary. 

Lexicoorapht,  leka-e-ko^ni-fe,  s.  The  act  of 
writing  or  composing  a d)ctioDai7 ; tbe  oompori- 
tion  or  compilation  a dictionary. 

Lexicology,  leks>e-kolVje,  $.  (kxieon,  and  logm, 
a treatise,  Gr.)  The  ecienoe  of  words;  that 
branch  of  learnmg  which  treats  of  the  [voper  sig- 
nification and  Jojit  appBcation  of  words. 

Lexicoe,  lekye-kon, «.  A dictionary  or  book  con- 
taining an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  tbe  worde 
In  a hmgoage.  with  the  definition  of  each. 

Lexicoemt,  leksVkoft-ist,  s.  A writer  of  a kxl- 
eoQ. — Sddom  used. 


LEXIGRAPHY— LIBATOBr.  UBAVltT»-UBEB.  | 

LsxiOBAPnr,  kkf 'e-gnf-«,  t.  {lexi$j  « word,  uid 
ffrapko,  I write,  Or.)  The  art  or  {mtetiee  of  de> 
1 fining  words. 

1 Lst,  Uj,  i,  (fearirwMi,  Let.)  The  Bqoor  b which 
•atine  and  aoloble  paitkiea  of  the  r^oea  o(  ^a- 
tilUtion  and  eombofition  an  ^nolred ; the  kIh« 
tioD  made  bj  lerigating  asbca  which  cont^  alkalL 

LiTCSSTBSii^  Uy-eee-te'm-a,  e.  (in  honour  of  W. 
Lejoenter.)  A geotu  of  plinte : Order,  Cincho* 
naceie. 

Lstdev,  Uy'den,  a.  The  Lc7den  Jar,  or  Lejden 
Phial,  the  inventioo  of  M.  Vanlrigh  of  Lejrd^  U 
a Teseel  emph^ed  in  electrical  ezperimeota.  It 
ia  coated  ontiude  and  inaide  with  onfoil  to  within 
ooe>tbird  of  the  top,  ao  that  it  ma/  be  nadilj 
charged  and  disehai^  bj  means  of  a metallic 
rod  which  ia  in  oooneetioD  with  the  interior  coating. 

' Lstsrba,  laj<^'ra,  a.  (ia  bonoor  of  F.  W.  Le/aer, 

1 a German  botanist.)  A genoa  of  Coropoaite 
I plants : Suborder,  TabuUflorm. 

Li,  U,  r.  An  itinenr/  measure  of  China,  eqtial  to 
1 1897  fnt. 

1 Liable,  li'a-bl,  a.  (R^  Lat)  Bound ; obliged  in 
law  or  eqoit}r i responsible;  answerable;  sulyect; 
' obDozioas ; ezposeA 

1 Liablciibss,  li‘a-bl»nea,>  a.  The  state  of  bring 
1 Llabiutt,  li-a-bU'e-te,  ) obliged  or  bound  in  law 
{ orjnatice:  reaponaibUity;  exposedneaa;  tendency; 
i a state  bring  aabject 
i Liaoora,  le-agVra,  a.  (meaning  nnknown  to  tta.) 
I A genua  of  Corals : Family,  C^ulariL 

Llalis,  U'a-Iia,  «.  A name  given  by  Mr.  Gray  to  a 
i genus  of  reptiles  nearly  allbd  to  ^peR 
: Lias,  li'or,  a.  A person  who  knowingly  utters 
! falsehood ; one  who  declares  to  another  as  a fact 
1 what  be  knows  to  he  at  wianoe  with  truth,  and 
with  an  intention  to  doorire. 
j Liaso,  li'urd,  a.  Grey. — Obsolete. 

* Lias,  li'as,  a.  In  Geology,  the  name  of  a aeriea  of 

arpllaceous  and  cakaie^  strata,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  Oolitk  aystem.  The  term  wu  origi- 
nally  given  in  the  south  of  England  to  tbs  calca- 
reous beds  which  are  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  thick 
argillaoeons  deposits,  now  ranked  in  the  Lias  for- 
mation. It  s^nds  in  organic  marine  remains. 

, LlATSia,  li-at'ris,a.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genus 
j of  North  American  berlMOBoas  Gomporite  plants : 
Suborder,  Ttibaliflora. 

, Lib,  lib,  v.  n.  (hi&6eii.  Dot)  To  castrate. — Obso- 
lete. 

: LiuanoMAKTiA,  U-ban-o-man'she-a,  a.  (/itenos, 
the  frankinceoas-tree,  and  Bumteio,  diviosUon, 
Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a species  of  divination  which 
was  performed  with  frankincense,  which,  if  it  in- 
stantly caoght  fire  and  sent  forth  a grateful  odour, 
was  eeteen^  a happy  omen,  and  vice  ver$a. 

1 Libahotis,  li-ba-no'tia,  a.  (libanoe,  the  frankin- 
cenae-tree,  Gr.  from  L.  vn^aris  bring  supposed 
1 to  ezhale  an  odour  like  incense.)  Stone-parsley, 
a genus  of  UmbelHferoas  plants : Subor^,  Ox^ 
I thospermci. 

• Libatiok,  li-ba'shun,  s.  (libofeo,  Lat)  The  act  of 

pouring  a Uquor,  usually  wine ; the  wine  ao  poured. 
In  Antiquity,  an  easential  part  of  sacrifice  among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomana.  It  consisted  in  the  of- 
fering np  of  any  liquid  to  the  gods,  usually  wine, 
water,  or  milk.  jAbatioiu  were  also  umd  at 
funerals. 

Libatokt,  Ulw-to-re,  a.  For  the  purpose  of  liba- 
tion. 
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Libattvs,  li-WTe-ns,  a.  The  Roocrof  Libavhm  it  j 
the  bichloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  dieeolving  that 
metal  in  o^im  repto,  and  used  Id  calioo-printing. 
The  proper  fuming  Hqnor  d Lfbarhta  is  prepared 
1^  miziug  four  parts  of  corroriTe  enUinutte  wkb 
one  part  of  tin,  prerionaly  amalgamated  with  just 
aa  much  mercury  as  rendere  H polrerizaMe,  and 
distilling  it  with  a genUa  hast,  wfa«>  a cokNirlasa 
liquid  oomca  over. 

Libbl,  BImI,  a.  (ffleflas,  Lai.)  A defamatory  writ- 
ing ; any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or  pictura,  coo- 
taking  fcpieaeotaUw  malkiot^  made  or  pub- 
Babed,  tending  to  bring  a person  into  contempt, 
or  ezpoae  him  to  public  hatred  mid  deririon.  li» 
the  CivU  Law,  and  in  courts  of  admiralty,  a d»- 
dmation  or  charge  in  writing  azbibited  in  court, 
particnlariy  against  a ship  or  goods,  for  violatiog 
the  laws  of  trade  or  of  rerenue.  In  Law,  the  ! 
printar  d a libel  ia  liable  to  proaecution  aa  wril  as  i 
Uw  writer,  and  to  la  the  person  who  sella,  even 
though  ignorant  of  its  contents.  By  the  28tb 
section  of  38  Geo.  III.  e.  78,  a Ull  of  diaoovery  i 
may  be  supported  against  the  editor  of  a newspa-  \ 
per,  or  other  person  ooncemed  in  the  property  | 
thereof,  to  compel  a disclosure  of  the  name  of  Um 
author  of  the  libel,  or  the  name  of  any  person 
connected  with  the  publication,  against  whom  the  | 
party  libelled  may  think  proper  to  bring  an  actioo ; . 
and  BQcb  a bill  might  also  be  maintained  agalnai 
any  person  suspect^  of  being  the  author,  which 
woold  compel  Um  to  discover  on  oath  whether  he  i 
did  or  did  not  write  the  Hbel  in  question.  In  the  ; 
Spiritual  Courts,  the  ori;^oaI  dedaration  in  a civil  ' 
action ; — r.  a.  to  defame  or  ezpose  to  public  hatred  . 
and  contempt  by  a writing  or  picture;  to  lam-  I 
poon ; to  ezhibit  a charge  against  anything  in 
court,  particularly  against  a abip  or  goods,  a 

violarioo  of  the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue  ;^p.  m.  . 
to  spread  defamation,  writtou  oc  priotod.— Seldom 
naeo  u a neutm’  verL  t 

What‘e  this  but  IMUftg  against  the  senate  T— 

AAofa. 

Libbllakt,  li'bel-lant,  a.  One  who  libels;  one 
who  brings  a libel,  or  Inatitutct  a amt  in  an  ad- 
miralty court 

Libbller,  Uliel-nr,  s.  One  who  libels  or  defamee  1 
by  writiug  or  picture ; a lampooner.  1 

Libellodb,  Uliri-ua,  a.  Defamatory;  oonUining  | 
that  which  exposes  a person  to  public  hatred,  cod-  | 
tempt,  and  ridicule.  ! 

Lidbllula,  U-bel'ltt-la,  a.  (fiMMas,  Lat)  The  ' 
Dragon-fly,  a genus  of  Neuropterous  insecto,  cha-  | 
racteriied  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  eztraor-  ' 
dinary  power  of  flight  sod  ferodons  habits: 
of  tbe  family  LibelluUdc.  1 

LlBBLLt7LiD.£,  H-bellQ-le-de,  a.  {RbelUtLt^  one  of  , 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Nenropterous  insects,  | 
of  which  Libellnla,  tbe  Dragon-fly,  is  the  typo.  , 
It  consists  of  two  subfamilies,  the  I Jbellulines  sod  ! 
tbe  Agrionides  in  the  classification  of  Westwood.  [ 

LiBSLLCLiNBS,  li-benn-Uase,  s.  The  Dragon-flka.  ) 
— See  Ubellula. 

Liber,  libber,  a.  The  inner  bark  of  a plant,  coo-  | 
•isting  of  a layer  of  woody  tissue,  the  cellular  anh-  ; 
stance  and  vessels  of  the  latez  forming  a oomimct  ' 
aone  immediately  applied  to  the  wood.  IJber 
another  term  fur  tbe  Vahr  Eedetinttiem  d 
tbe  26th  Henry  VIII.,  the  book  containing  an  i 
aooouDt  of  the  valuation  of  tbe  whole  eochwiaatical  1 
proper^  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  atote  ia  | 

Dlgl(l^ca  by  C .oo^^k’ 


LIBERA^UBEBTINE. 

which  it  stood  on  the  ere  of  the  Rcform»tioii.~Io 
Ujrtbology,  one  of  the  usmes  of  Bsocbus. 

Lxbbiul,  Ub'er-Si  s.  In  MjtholoKj,  the  DAmo  of 
the  goddess  w^m  (^oero,  in  hie  Do  Netnm 
Docwttin,  repraeeote  as  tlM  daoghtw  of  Jopiter  and 
Ceres.  Ovid,  in  Us  Fasti,  8S7S  that  the  name 
was  given  bj  Baoobos  to  Ariadne.  She  is  rK>r»> 
•ent^  on  t^ab  as  a kind  of  female  Baochns, 

I crowned  with  vine  Imtos. 

Ub'er-«1,  e.  (French,  firmn  UltertUu,  Let) 

I Of  a free,  open,  and  genetons  heart ; leadj  to  give 

• or  bestow ; not  dote  or  oontracted ; mnnifioent ; 
i boontoona;  giving  Urgeljr;  ample;  large;  not 
. nerrow or eel^ ; catholic;  exteosire;  embracing 

literatore  and  the  scbnees  generaUj;  candid; 
profose : n<A  literal  or  strict ; not  mean  or  grip- 
' ping;  not  low  in  birth  or  mind ; free  to  euees ; 

liooDtiona.  Liberai  ortr,  those  arts  which  <bpeod 
I more  on  inteUe^ial  exertion  and  refined  taste,  as 
, dutiogmsbed  in>m  thoee  which  reqoln  great 
manual  labour,  as  the  mechanical  arts. 

I LibbrjlL'HBabtbd,  UbW^l-bdrt'ed,  a.  Having 
a generous  heart. 

Libsralia,  Uh*or-a’le«a,  s.  In  Antiqiutj,  fends 
celebrated  bj  the  ancient  Bomaiu  In  honoor  of 
liber,  or  BtichwL 

• Lxbkbausm,  liVer*al-ism,  $,  liberal  prindples. 
lOBBBAUST,  Ub'er*al*ist,  s.  One  who  favonra 

liberal  opinions;  an  advooda  of  liberal  sentimaits. 
Liubalitt,  lib-er>alVte,  s.  (JHb«raliUu^  Lat) 

I Munifieenoe;  bountj;  a partiralar  act  of  gene* 

I roMtj;  ad<mation;  agratuty;  Urgenenofmiod; 
cathoHdsm;  candour;  impartiality* 

Libbbalub,  lib'er*al4se,  v.  a.  To  render  liberal 
■ oreatholio;  tosdazge;  to  free  from  narrow  views 
! or  prejodum 

Lib&ballt,  Hb'er^-le,  odl  Boontifbny;  freely; 

I'  largely;  with  nuraificenoe;  nu^pnanboonsly;  wiUi 
i enUr;^  views;  witboot  seifielineas  or  meanneas ; 
not  itericUy  or  Kterally. 

I Libbiutb,  lib'er-ate,  v.  a.  (fi&ere,  Lat)  To  free ; 
ij  to  relMse  frtira  restnint  or  bondage;  to  set  at 
liberty ; to  manumit. 

' Libxbatiox,  Ub-er>a'ahan,  s.  (ftbernlio,  Lat.)  The 
, ^ ad  of  setting  free ; deUversnoe. 

, Lxbbbatob,  l£'er«y«tar,  s.  One  wbo  Eberates  or 
'}  aeU  free. 

' Libbbtabuv,  Hh^ts*re-sn,  a.  (from  fr^er,  free, 
Lst.)  Pertaining  to  Uberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
I free-will,  aa  oppo^  to  the  doctrine  of  neoeadty ; 

one  wbo  mainUins  the  doctrine  of  the  Ube^ 
i of  the  wQl,  in  oppoeiticm  to  that  of  neoaesity. 
Libebtabiahisii,  lib-«^ta're*aa-ism,  s.  The 
priodplea  or  doetrinea  of  libertarians. 

Lxbibtas,  li'bsr'tae,  s.  In  MytboU^,  the  goddeu 
of  Libe^.  She  was  represented  sa  a vronum  i 
holding  in  one  hand  a cap,  the  lymbd  of  lUterty,  I 
and  two  poniards  in  the  ^or. 

Lxbkbtxcidb,  B-ber‘’ta-iido,  s.  Destmction  of 
liberty;— «.  having  a tendenoy  to  destroy  Hber^. 

I LiBBBTtfiAOB.  SaiM  as  libeitinism, — which  see. 

I LiauTRfB,  hb'er-tin,  «.  {liUrtuua,  In  an- 

eieot  Brass,  a name  ^ven  to  a freedman,  or  one 
reecned  from  legal  servitnde;  one  nnconfined ; one 
I free  from  restraint ; a man  who  esardsea  no  cra- 
trol  on  bis  animal  passkma,  and  ^vee  unrestrained 
j indnlgenoe  to  Inst  and  lioentionsoeas ; a rake;  a 
^baocbee a.  Uoratioos;  ^ssolnte;  not  under 
; the  reatraint  of  law  or  rdtgion.  In  Ecdesiastical 
History,  the  libertines,  or  libertini,  formed  a r»- 
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figiona  sect,  which  rose  in  the  year  1525.  Their 
priodpal  tenet  wie,  that  the  l>eity  was  the  sole 
operating  cause  to  the  mind  of  man,  end  the  im- 
mediate antbor  of  all  human  aetiooe ; and  cones* 
qneatly,  the  disrioctione  of  good  and  evil  which 
bran  estebUabed  with  regard  to  these  actioos 
were  false  and  groondleaa,  and  that  men  ooold 
not,  properiy  spoking,  oommit  sin.  The  Ubertioee 
of  Genoa  woe  a cabd  of  rakes  rather  than  of 
fanatics,  for  they  hsd  no  pretcuoe  to  any  religious  | 
system,  bat  pl^ed  only  for  the  liberty  of  volDp- 
toons  and  immoral  Uvea. 

LiBBKTilfiSM,  Ub'er-tin-ism,  s.  lioenUoosnesa  of 
opinion  and  practiee ; an  omeetrained  iodulgence 
of  lost;  debaacbery;  lewdnees;  state  of  a freed- 
nun. — jSeldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Libebty,  lib'er*te,  s.  (fiberUu,  Let.)  Freedom,  as 
opposed  to  slavery;  exemption  fr^  tyranny,  or 
inordinate  government;  freedom,  aa  oppoeod  to 
necessity ; privilege ; exemption ; leave ; permis- 
■ion;  immunity ; Co  take  the  ^btriy,  to  do  or  say 
anything ; to  use  freedom  not  epedally  granted ; 
lo  set  ol  Kbtrty^  to  deliver  from  ooofinet^t ; to 
rekase  from  restndnt. 

LiBSTHKNint,  li-bo'tAo-nite,  s.  (named  from  tta  00- 
corriog  at  libethen,  in  Hungary.)  The  pboapbate 
of  copper,  a mineral  of  a daA-green  colour,  occur- 
ring in  amail  octahedral  crystals  and  radiated 
masaea.  Its  constituents  are — pbosidiorio  acid, 
26.7;  oxide  of  copper,  63.9;  water,  7.4:  gr. 

8.6.  Htidneas  = 4.0. 

LiBiDnruT,  le-bidVoiit,  s.  One  given  to  lewd 
neae. 

LlBlDiHons,  le-bidVnns,  a.  (&'5ic&’»oni«.  Let.) 
Lewd;  lostfoL 

LiBiDtiroDSLT,  la-UdVnus-le,  od  Lustfully ; 
lewdly. 

Lxbidibousbmb,  lo-bidVnus-nes,  t.  The  state 
or  qusUty  of  being  lustful;  inordinate  appetite  for 
veneml  indtUgence. 

LtBiKA,  l^bPna,  s.  A name  g^veo  by  Dr.  Leach 
to  a genus  of  Bracbyorrae  Cnirtaceans,  and  placed 
by  Mr.  Bell  under  the  family  Maiide. 

Libibia,  le-bin'e-a,  «.  A genus  of  Decapod  (has* 
taceans:  Family,  Brachyura. 

LlBlTtKA,  le‘be-ti"ua,  s.  In  Mythology,  an  Italian 
goddess,  the  petrraeas  of  fone^  and  undertaken, 
anonymous  with  Venus  Infers  of  the  Qneka. 
At  btf  temple  in  Rome,  a smaU  coin,  caUsd 
tma  fotUy  was  deposit^  for  every  persra  wbo 
died* 

Dbra,  K'bra,  s.  (Latin,  a balance.)  In  Astronomy, 
the  Balance  ( ^ ),  a oonstellation  of  the  aodisc  1 
suiTonnded  Soorpraa,  Ophinchus,  Virgo,  Cen- 
tanroa,  and  Lopoa.  The  oonsteUation  is  so  named  | 
becanse  the  son  Is  in  this  sign  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  In 
Antiquity,  the  Romsn  poond,  equal  to  5040  grains 
troy ; also,  a Roman  omo  equal  to  20  denarii— 
hence  our  ahbreviatioii  £ for  poond  sterlings  and  ' 
B>  for  pound  vrright. 

Libbai.,  ll'bral,  a.  (Kfowfis,  Lat.)  Of  a pound 
weight  I 

Librariaw,  H-bra're-an,  t.  {libranut.  Lit.)  One 
who  has  the  care  of  a library ; one  who  tnoseribes 
or  copies  books. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Librariamship,  U-brs're-an-ship,  s.  The  office  of 
a librarian. 

Libbart,  ti'bra-ra,  s.  (Abrarfom,  Lat)  A collec- 
tion of  books,  either  the  property  of  a privsto 
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perma,  ar  a public  inctitation  or  oompanj;  mi 
edifice  or  apanmeut  for  bolding  a oolleotion  ot 
booka, 

Limbatb,  U'brate,  e.o.  (fibro,  lat)  To  poiat;  to 
balance ; to  bold  in  eqoipoiiie e. «.  to  morst  aa 
a balanoe ; to  be  poiaeiL 

LtBEATioif,  K^bra'aboxH  a.  Tbe  atate  of  beiog  ba- 
lanced : a atate  of  equipoiae,  with  equal  wrigbta 
(M  both  aides  of  a centre.  In  Ai^roo^j,  an  ap« 
pareot  irregalarit/  of  tbe  moon's  motion,  hj  which 
do  aeecna  to  librate  about  her  axis,  aocnetunea 
from  east  to  we^t,  and  sometimea  west  to  east 
Tbe  libration  of  the  earth  la  that  motion  wherebj 
this  planet  is  so  retainad  within  its  orbit,  aa  that 
Its  axis  (tbe  orbit's)  oootinoea  cooaUntly  panllel 
to  tbe  axis  of  tbe  earth. 

Libbatoby,  li'bray-tur-e,  a.  Balandog ; moi^g 
like  a balanoe,  aa  U tends  to  aa  equipoise  or  lerel. 

Libyam,  Ub'yan,  a.  PertiuoinK  to  that  part  of 
Africa,  libya ; — $,  a native  of  Libya. 

Libythba,  Kb'e-lhe'a,  a A genus  of  Lepidnptecoua 
ioaacta:  Family,  Diuma. 

Licb,  Use,  A rimtd  of  Umae. 

Licbmbablb,  li'sen-aa-bl,  «.  That  nay  be  per^ 
mitied  by  a grant 

LlCBiraR,  liVna,  a (Fteneh,  fiom  fioendo,  Lat) 
Exorbitant  liberty;  contem{^  of  l^al  and  neeea- 
M17  restralot ; perraiaskm ; leave ; anthority ; — < 
e.  0.  to  pennit  by  a i ^ authoriM  to  ' 

act  in  a partienlar  cbai^er ; to  diamiaa -—Qfaao-  , 
lete  in  the  last  seuae.  i 

LfCBNBBB,  U'aen-sur,  A One  who  grants  pormia- 
aion ; one  authorized  to  grant  permisaioii  to  otheie. 

L10BN8UBF.,  U-sen'aure,  a A lioenaing. 

Licbntiatb,  li-aen'ahe-ate,  a.  (fioastie,  Lat.)  One 
who  has  s license.  In  Spain,  one  who  baa  a 
degree,  as  a Uom6aie  in  law  or  divinity.  Licee- 
ta  la  a physician  who  baa  a licenaa 

to  practise,  panted  by  the  College  of  PhysicwnA 
Tboe  are  two  clasaca — Ucontiatea  who  are  aetho- 
riiod  to  practise  in  London,  and  within  seven 
tnilea  tbeieof;  and  extra  Ucenttataa,  who  an  pri> 
vil^^  to  praotiae  in  tbe  ooontiy,  at  a greater 
diMsnce  fr^  the  metropolia  The  focmer  are 
anthorized  exclusively  hj  tbe  Coll^  of  Physi- 
dana,  but  medical  graduates  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxfo^  may  practise  in  tbe  provincrt,  indepen- 
dently of  the  coll^  license  -,—a*  a.  to  give  Ik^se 
or  permission. 

UcBBTiATioii,  li-aen-abe-a'shun,  a Tbe  act  of 
pennitting. 

Licbhtiods,  U-sen'ahus,  a.  (lioeadoana,  Lat)  Uo- 
reatnined  by  law  or  morality;  indolj^ng  freedom 
to  excess ; looee ; diaaolute ; onieauained ; wan- 
ton. 

Licbmtiooslt,  fi-een'aboa-lo,  ad.  With  excess  of 
liberty ; in  contempt  of  law  and  morality. 

LiCKNnouBNBSS,  U-san'shns-oea,  a Exceastve 
indulgence  of  liberty ; contempt  of  just  restraint 

LiCBBDa,  U'aa-nua,  s.  A gmua  of  Colaoptaroua 
insects:  Family,  Carabidie. 

Licii,  Utah,  A or  /see,  Sax.)  A dead  carcase ; 
lidtasna,  a living  body ; hence  Vekwake,  watching 
with  the  dead ; lichyate^  the  g:i(e  through  which 
tbe  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave ; Uc^dd^  tbe 
field  of  dead  bodicA 

Liciiamutus,  U-ka-no'tus,  a.  (fidUnoa,  the  fore- 
finger, and  oua  otoa,  tbe  ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Qt^ramanous  animals:  Family,  Lemuridm. 

Liciua,  U'kas,  a (Greek,  the  space  between  the 


finger  and  the  thumb.)  A name  given  by  Dal-  1 
man  to  a group  of  Tribbitea,  forming  a diviaion  ' 
of  tbe  genua  Aaaphua  of  Broogniart 
Licubn,  li'keu,  a (Greek.)  A word  applied  bj  ' 
the  Romaiui  to  a plant  which  was  aoppooed  by  , 
them  to  cure  tbe  diaease  called  the  Uekea.  or  j 
tetter.  In  Pathology,  a disease  defined  by  Dr. 
Willan  aa  an  axtenaive  eruption  of  tbe  papuhe,  i 
affecting  adults,  ooooeoted  with  internal  dialer,  i 
usually  terminating  in  scurf,  raenrrant  and  not  I 
eontagboA  lu  Botany,  see  lichenA  I 

Lioubmio  Acid. — See  MoUc  Acid.  J 

Licrkbuib,  litsh'e-nine,  a A peculiar  vegetable  | 
product,  sometimes  termed  Uckea  etarek^  obtained 
from  tbe  plant  Cetaria  blandica,  or  Liverwort. 

It  is  stated  to  poaaraa  tbs  alkaline  property  of  | 
eomluning  vrith  aeidB,  but  does  not  form  orja- 
tiliMhle  salts  with  th^  || 

UCUBBOOBAPHIO,  Utsb-sn-o-grank,  > a.  | 
Licbbmoobapiuoai.,  litab-en-o-grafo-kal, ) Re-  ; 

lating  to  liebenogrmpby.  1 1 

Lichbhoorapiust,  litab-an-og'gra-fist,  a Ona  I 
who  describea  the  Itchena  1 1 

Liorkmooeaphy,  litab-en-og’gra-fe,  a (liekeit,  ; 
Lat  and  frvko,  I write,  Gr.)  A dcaoriptiun  of  ; 
the  vegetables  called  lichee ; tbe  adenoe  which  j 
tlluat rates  the  natoral  history  of  the  IbhenA  | 
LtCHBBOPOBA,  Uteb-en  -opVra,  a.  {leiekmty  a lichen,  ! 
and  jwroa,  a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fosail  Corsla, 
elsMed  by  Defranoe  under  this  name,  but  sup-  1 
pooed  by  Blainvilla  to  be  young  Beteporm.  1 

LiCHBBft,  Utah'eoa,  > a.  (fatten,  a lichen,  Gr.)  I 
LicuBMBa,  lUeh-e'naa,  f liverworta,  aa  order  of 
planta,  of  tbe  moat  tiraple  orgMnizatioa,  requiring 
free  acosM  to  light  and  mr,  and  forming  iriegnlar 
palchea  upon  the  sorface  of  atones,  trees,  tbs 
earth,  and  other  bodioA  Tbe  structure  is  imper- 
fectly cellular,  but  wUhont  any  trace  of  vaacularity.  | 
Tbe  cells  of  which  tbe  plants  are  formed,  are  spb^  1 
roidal  or  ^Undrical,  tubular  or  fibrous,  empty,  or  j 
filled  with  gnuDouz  matter,  in  a loose  and  indefiiute 
state  of  aggregation,  hoi  generally  consolidated  1 1 
into  two  atraU,  the  one  external  or  oortioal,  and  j | 
tbe  otiwr  iater^  and  medullaiy*  j | 

Dohia,  litah'e-a,  a (meaning  unknown  to  ua)  ' 
A genua  of  fishes,  having  the  general  form  id  . j 
CeotronotUA  but  the  anal  fin  shorter  than  the  | 
doreal ; tbe  month  large,  opening  beyond  the  j 
eyes,  which  are  low  down ; lower  jaw  tite  lougM, 
1^  tbe  tail  not  carlo ated : Family,  Zeidm.  | 

LiCBlliA,  le-Uhi'na,  a (from  iU  reaemblanoe  tea 
lichen.)  A genua  of  Alga:  Order,  Fucaoeae.  || 
UcHTKifSTBtxiA,  lik-teo-ste'ne-A  a (in  honour  of  j 
Professor  Von  Leehteuateina  of  Berlin.)  A gemia  1 
of  UmbeUiferona  plants,  belongiDg  to  the  tribe 
SeasUoa ; Suborder,  OrtbospermsB.  i 

Lioia,  U'ae- a (meaning  not  expliinod.)  A genua  | 
of  Fungi : Older,  GasteromyoeteA  | • 

Lion,  Ua'it,  0.  {licitm,  Lat.)  Lawful,  '] 

Licitly,  Uslt-lA  od.  LawtuUy.  1 1 

LlOlTMBSA  Ua'it-ncA  A LawfuInesA  | 

Lick,  lik,  v.  o.  (fiocum,  Sax.  Ukken.  Dnt)  To  ' 
pass  or  draw  the  tongue  over  the  surface ; to  lap;  1 
to  take  in  by  the  tongue ; to  lick  to  devour ; | 
to  eonaume  entirely ; to  tick  the  deudy  to  be  alaiu ; i 
to  perish  in  battle ; 1 1 

His  euemiM  shall  ttefe  fiW  dwt.— /W. 

— A a wash ; somethiog  rubbed  on ; a blow ; a ^ 
itroke;— (indegaot  and  seldom  nsed  aa  a aub-  J 
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eUntjve ;) — v.  a.  to  be- . ; to  cbastise  with  blows. 
—Vulgar  and  aeldom  used. 

II  Lickeb,  lik'ur,  «.  One  who  licka  or  laps  op. 

. Lickkbish,  lik’or-Lah,  a.  (Dutch.)  Nice  in  the 
l'  choice  of  food;  daintj;  eager;  to  swal> 

I low ; eager  to  taate  or  enjojr ; ^ring  a keen  rel- 

I iah ; tempting  the  appetite. 

Lickkrishlt,  lik'ur-iah-Ie,  ad.  Daindly;  deli- 
dooaiir. 

I LiCKBEUsuNsas,  Uk'ar-Uh.nea,  a.  Kiceneea  of 
I palate;  daiotioeu. 

Licks,  lik«,  a.  A name  giren  in  North  America  to 
{ amall  tracts  of  land  with  a aandj  soil,  on  which 

I salt  ciyetallzes  in  the  form  of  an  inflorescence. 

I and  wliich  are  resorted  to  b/  all  animals  that  feed 

I ^ gnus,  such  as  doer,  buffaloes,  &c.,  for  the  sake 

of  the  suit. 

\ LlCMETte,  lik-me'tis,  a.  (fikme^ia,  a winnower  of 
com,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds  belonging  to  tlie 
j Pljctolopbinc,  or  Cockatoo  tribe ; Fumily,  P»it- 

1 tacidm. 

I Licirox,  lik'non,  $,  In  Antiquity,  the  mystical  van 
of  Bucchcis,  carried  in  the  Diooyainc  solemnities 
. of  Greece : thoee  who  bora  it  were  csdled  lacno- 
i phori. 

Licobice,  Uk'o-ria,  s.  (/i^futriria,  ItaL)  A plant 
of  the  genua  Glyeyrrhita.  From  the  root  of  this 
plant  a sweet  juice  ia  obtained,  highly  useful  in 
demulcent  oompoMtiona. 

LicoBOua. — See  Lkkerislt 

Lictob,  Uk'tnr,  s.  The  name  pren  to  • public 

I officer  who  attended  on  the  principal  Roman  ma> 
glstrates  the  duty  of  whom  was  to  see  that  pro- 
per respect  was  paid  to  the  nugisUatea,  and  to 
} inflict  puniihment  on  thoas  who  were  oondemoed, 

' and  probably  to  assist  hi  some  cases  in  the  eaecu- 
‘ tion  of  s decree  or  judgment  in  a dril  suit.  Each 
Cebr  carried  on  his  shoulder  a bundle  of  rods, 
with  an  axe  in  the  middle. 

Licuala,  lik-n-ala,  a.  (the  Macassar  name  of  JL 
! ^waoso.)  A gemu  of  palm-treea,  of  the  tribe  Cory- 
pbins ; Order,  Palmaceae. 

Lid,  lid,  s.  (JtUd  Ssx.)  A cover ; that  which  uhuta 
the  opening  of  a vessel  or  box. 

IgDBECRiA,  Ud-bek'e-a,  s.  (in  bononr  of  F.  G. 
Lidbeck,  a German  botanist.)  A genus  of  Com- 
posite plants : Suborder,  TuLnIiflorm. 

Lidless,  Ikl'les,  a.  Haring  no  lid. 

I Lie,  li,  s.  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline  saH : 

I written  (ye,  to  distingui^  it  from  fie,  a falsehood; 

(%t  Sax.)  a criminal  falsehood ; an  in- 

i tetitional  violatioo  of  truth,  with  a view  to  de- 
1 ceire;  a ffetion,  in  a ludicrous  sense;  false  due* 
trine;  an  Idolstroos  picture  of  God,  or  a fiilse 
I God ; that  which  deceives  and  disappobta  eoufi- 
deuos ; to  gwe  tie  lie,  to  charge  with  falsehood ; 
— a.  (lipan,  leppan,  Sax.)  to  ntt^  criminal 
falsehood ; to  exhi^  a false  repreaentatiou ; (ft- 
yua,  or  Uepam,  Sax.)  ptut^  Lay ; paM part  Laid ; 
to  rest  horisonUlly,  or  wi^  very  gnait  inriination, 
agMOit  something  due ; to  rest ; to  press  npon ; 

I to  lean;  to  be  reposited  in  the  grave;  to  rest 

I on  a bed  or  coach ; to  be  pradrAte;  to  be  situ- 

ated ; to  abide ; to  remain ; to  eonsUt ; to  ba 
sustainable  in  law ; to  be  capable  of  being  main- 
tained ; to  Iw  at,  to  tease  or  importune ; to  lie  of 
tke  hoart,  to  be  fixed  as  an  obj^  of  affectum  or 
anxiuoa  deaire ; to  lie  by,  to  be  reporitad,  or  re- 
maining with;  to  rest;  to  intsnnit  labour;  to  lie 
\ in  the  «Mp,  to  be  an  obstacla  or  impediment;  to 
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lie  hard  or  heavp,  to  press ; to  oppress ; to  6« 
deu ; to  He  on  hand^  to  be  or  remain  in  possets 
sion ; to  remain  unsold  or  undisposed  of ; to  he  ' 
on  the  honde,  to  remain  nnoeeupied  or  uneii^  I 
ployed ; to  be  tevliuns ; to  lie  on  tie  head,  to  be  } 
imputed ; to  fee  M tnift,  to  vralt  for  in  conceal-  i 
ment;  to  lie  in  ambush ; to  watch  for  an  oppor-  ! 
tunity  to  attack  or  aeixe ; to  fis  In  ons,  to  M la  I 
the  power  of;  to  belong  to ; to  fw  deion^  to  lay  | 
the  body  on  the  ground,  or  other  level  place;  to  | ^ 

go  into  a state  of  repose;  to  rest;  to  lie  m,  to  ^ 
in  childbed;  to  bring  forth  young;  to  be  con- 
fined ; to  He  under,  to  be  subject  to ; to  be  op- 
prnaed  by ; to  lie  on  or  upon,  to  be  a matter  of 
obligation  or  duty ; to  lie  with,  to  lodge  or  sleep 
with;  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of;  tobelongto; 
to  He  orer,  to  remain  unpaid,  alter  the  time  when 
payment  is  due ; to  He  to,  to  be  atatiuoary,  as  a 
ship. 

Liebioia,  le-big^e  a,  s.  (In  honour  of  M.  LieUg.) 

A genua  of  plants : Order,  Gesoeracec. 

Lief,  leaf,  a.  {leaf,  loved,  8ax.  Dut)  Dear;  be- 
loved;—^obsolete  as  an  adjective;) 

My  Uvge  to  be  mine  enemy^^bdts. 

—ad.  willingly;  gladly;  freely,  used  in  famQiar 
apeecb,  as  * 1 bad  as  go  as  not.* 

Dbfrauobt,  U'lVawt,  a,  Atticted  to  falsehood. 

Libob,  leg,  a.  (Hg'O,  lul.  ^ Kr.)  Bound  by 
some  feudal  tenure ; subject ; obliged  to  be  faith- 
ful and  loyal  to  a superior,  as  a vassal  to  his  lord; 
fruthftil ; sovereign,  as  a li^s  lord  s.  a sove- 
mgu : a lord  or  superior ; a rasaal  bolding  a fee, 
by  which  he  ia  bound  to  perform  certain  servicea 
and  duties  to  his  lord. 

Lieoeman,  leej'man,  a.  A suldeet;  a vassaL — 
(Obsolete.) 

Stand,  bo ! Who  la  there  f— 

Friends  to  this  gruund,  and  IkgemeH  tu  Um  Dana.— 

StwJte. 

Lieoer,  leQur,  a.  A resident  nmbsssador. 

Libx,  li'en.  The  obsolete  participle  of  fia,*— a.  a 
legal  claim ; the  right  by  which  the  poaaesaor  of 
jmperty  holds  it  against  the  owner,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a demand. 

Lientkrio,  li-eu-ter'ik,  a.  Relating  to  a Uentery. 

Lientert,  Wen-tur-e,  a.  (feieBtorw,  Gr.)  In  Fa-  | 
tbolg^y,  a frequent  liquid  discharge  of  half-digeated  • 
aliment  from  the  bowels. 

Lier,  li'ur,  a.  One  that  rests  ot  Ues  down,  or  re- 
mains concealed. 

Lieu,  lu,  a.  (French.)  Place;  room;  itead. — 

Us^  only  witli  ^ aa  m lieu,  inolead. 

Lieutekarct,  lev-ten'an>se,  a.  The  office  or  com- 
mission of  a lieutenant;  the  body  of  lieutenants. 

LixnTB.vxjrr,  lev-ten'an^  a.  (French.)  An  officer 
who  supplies  the  place  of  a superior  in  hU  ab- 
sence. In  Military  affairs,  the  secoud  commia- 
siooed  officer  in  a company  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
or  artillery.  In  a ship  of  war,  the  offirar  next  in 
rank  to  the  captain. 

LiEUTEXAirrsiiiP. — See  Lieutenaogr. 

Life,  life,  a.  (Hf,  Igf,  Sax.)  In  a general  sense, 
that  state  of  animals  and  plaota,  or  of  an  organ- 
ised being,  in  which  its  natural  functions  are  per- 
formed; union  and  co-operation  uf  soul  and  b^y; 
animation ; vitality ; the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence; tbs  time  from  birth  to  death;  blood,  tha  j 
aoppoeed  vehicle  of  animation ; | 

Hli  gushing  entraUs  smok’d  upon  the  grouod.  | 

And  the  WAjin  ti/«  came  Issuio^  thro’  wound.-^ 
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h conduct;  nuiouer  of  Uvini;  with  respect  to  rirtoo 
I,  or  rice;  eourae  of  living,  in  regard  to  happineas  | 
and  rouery;  continuance  of  our  present  state; 

I tLe  living  form,  in  opposition  to  a copj ; exact  | 
rraemblanoe,  as  a painting  to  the  7t/e;  general 
state  of  man;  otnnmoD  occurrenocs;  the  coarse  ■ 
. of  things;  human  afTairs;  living  peraoci;  narra-  . 
I tive  of  a life  past ; history  of  the  events  of  life ; j 

I spirit ; briskneas ; vivadty ; rcaolotion ; animal 

or  animated  existence; 

Fall  nature  swarms  with  Ufr.— Htoauon. 
system  of  animal  nature.  In  Scripture,  nourish- 
I ment;  snpport  of  life;  the  stomach  or  appetite; 
the  enjoyments  or  bk^ngs  of  the  preaeut  life; 

I supreme  felicity; 

' To  be  spirituallj-mlnded  U life  and  peace.— 

eternal  happinesa  in  heaven;  restoration  to  life; 
the  author  and  giver  of  supreme  felicity ; 

I am  the  waj,  the  truth,  and  the  Jota  xlv. 
m quickening,  animsting  principle,  in  a moral 
sense.  JAft  mwatfi'es  are  such  periodical  pay- 
ments as  depend  on  the  contiausnee  of  some  par- 
ticular life  or  lives.  Uft-jfrtMrvtr  i Scheffer’s 
Ufe-preserver  is  a hollow  cylindrical  ring,  fonned 
without  a seam,  and  perfectly  air-tighU  It  is 
distended  with  air,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted 
to  the  place  which  it  occupies,  bung  placed  under 
the  arms. 

Lifb-blooo,  life'blud,  t.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life  i the  vital  blood ; — «.  necessary,  as  blood  to 
life;  vital;  essential 

Lifb-boat,  life'bote,  s.  A boat  constructed  with 
great  strength,  to  resist  violent  shocks,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessing  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
enable  it  to  float,  though  loaded  with  men  and 
filled  wHh  water. 

! LiTB-BVOr,  llle'boy,  s.  An  ingenious  invention, 
eo  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
person  in  water.  At  aea,  upon  a man’s  fsllmg 
overbosrd,  the  buoy  is  thrown  to  him,  by  which 
he  can  be  kept  afloat  till  other  assistance  is  pro- 
cured. 

Life-coksukimo,  Ufe-kon-su'mLng,  a.  Wasting 
life. 

LlFB-EWDiBO,  life'en-ding,  a.  Calculated  to  stop 
the  vital  functions;  putting  an  end  to  life. 

Life-ebtate,  life-e-state',  $.  In  Law,  a freehold 
estate,  not  of  inheritunce. 

Life-oivibo,  lifo'giv-ing,  a.  Ilaving  the  power  to 
give  life;  inspiriting;  invigorating. 

Lifeol'ARB,  life'g^'d^,  «.  A guai^  of  the  life  or 
person.  In  the  plm-nly  the  cavalry  troops  com- 
poaing  the  body  guard  of  the  sovereign.  In  Eng- 
land, they  consist  of  two  regiments,  compiUing 
each  82  officers,  63  non-cominlasioiied  officers, 
and  351  privates. 

Lifeless,  Uielea,  a.  Dead;  deprived  of  life ; des- 
titute of  life;  nnanimated;  destitute  of  power, 
force,  vigour,  or  spirit ; dull ; heavy ; inactive ; 
void  of  energy ; vapid  ; torpid. 

Lifelessi.t,  life'les-le,  fid  Dully;  without  vigour; 
frigidly ; heavily. 

: LtFEi-ESSNEse,  llfeles-nes,  $.  Destitution  of  life, 

I.  vigour,  and  spirit;  iuicthity. 

j Lifelike,  life  like,  a.  Like  a living  person ; hav- 
j ing  the  appearance  of  one  likely  to  see  length  of 

II  years. 

!i  Lifklono,  lifv'long,  a.  Duration  of  life. 


Life-hebt,  life'rent,  a.  In  Ijiw,  a rent  pnyahle  to 
or  receivable  by  a man  for  the  term  of  his  life.  | 

LlPLsrRiNO,  lile'spri  .g,  a.  The  source  of  lUe  or 
animated  existence.  ;i 

Lifetime,  lUe'tiine,  t.  C-mtiouance  or  duration  of 
life.  I 

Lifkweary,  lifc'we-re,  a.  Wretched;  we.*>ry  of 
living.  j 

Lift,  lift,  r.  o.  Swe<l.  /q/?m,  Dan.)  To  raise ; 1 
j to  elevate;  to  hold  on  high;  to  raise  in  fortune,  | 

1 ealimstinn,  dignity,  or  rank;  to  elate;  to  cauiw  ! 

to  swell,  as  vitli  pride;  to  itcar;  to  siip|M)rt ; to  ! 
rob;  to  plunder,  whence  tiie  term  sAo/W^er;  to  ' 
exalt  In  Scripturr,  to  crucify;  ^ 

When  ye  have  U/Uxi  up  the  Son  of  many  j 

JoUvili.SB.  I 

to  liji  vp  the  eyea,  'to  look ; to  fix  the  ry.*s  oti ; to 
direct  the  desires  to  God  in  prayer;  Uj  U/i  up  the 
Aeod,  to  raise  from  a low  couditiun  ; to  exalt ; to  i 
HJt  up  the  handy  to  swear,  or  to  confirm  by  oath ; 
to  raise  the  hands  in  pniyer  ; to  rise  in  op^Kiaitinn  ’ 
to;  to  rebel;  toassMolt;  to  injure  or  oppress;  to  ! 
shake  off  sloth  and  engage  in  duty ; to  lift  ip  the 
y<ice,  to  look  to  with  confidence,  cheerfulnrss,  and  ^ 
comfort;  to  li/t  up  the  heel  oym’juf,  to  treat  with 
insolence  and  contempt;  to  HJ)  up  the  Aom,  to 
behave  arrogantly  or  scornfully ; to  iy\  up  the  feeiy 
to  come  speedily  to  one’s  relief  \ to  hft  up  the 
roice,  to  cry  aloud ; to  call  out  either  in  grief  or  s 
joy  ; — r.  n.  to  try  to  raise;  to  exert  the  strength 
for  the  purpose  td  raising  or  bearing ; to  practise 
theil;—\olMo]eto  in  the  last  sense;)  | 

One  other  peculiar  rlrtue  you  possess,  In  <w 

legerdemain.— Ban  Jemeon. 

— s.  the  manner  of  lifting;  the  act  of  lifting;  an  ■ 
effort  to  raise,  as  * give  us  s Vifi'y  a popular  use  of 
the  term ; that  which  is  to  be  raised ; a dead  lift, 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  raise,  or  the  thing  which  ' i 
the  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  raise;  anything  to  ! 
be  done  which  exceeds  the  strength;  s rise;  a I 
degree  of  elevation; — Sax.  /u/l,  Swed.)  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  the  sky,  atmosphere,  or  fir-  I 
mament  Among  Seamen,  a rope  descending 
from  the  cap  and  masthead  to  the  extremity  of  a ; 

I y*rd. 

Ijvter,  lirtur,  s.  One  that  lifts  or  raises ; a thief.  |j 
Broker  or  pander,  cheater  or  U/ttr.—Bcitlamd.  ^ 

LlFTiBO,  lifting,  «.  The  act  of  lifting;  assist-  ij 
I ance.  ^ | 

Lio,  lig,  V.  IS.  To  He.—  Obsolete.  | 

Which  many  «vild  bcaiti  lippe*  In  wall  \ 

' For  to  eutrap  in  thy  tendifr  state.— .Vpenser  > 

tdOAMEKT,  Ug'a-ment,  s.  (hyimwnfifm,  LaI.)  Any-  < 
thing  that  ties  or  unitos  one  thing  or  part  to  an-  | 
other;  bond;  chain;  that  which  binds  or  re-  I 
strains.  In  Anatomy,  Uffomenis  are  organs  by 
I which  the  various  articulations  of  the  sntrria]  body 
I are  held  together.  They  are  generally  strong 
' membranes,  and  in  their  structure  and  eompcMtiof) 
i rese  nble  tendons.  They  are  divided  into  capmlur, 

I which  surround  joints  like  a bag,  and  eonneeting 
hgamente.  The  use  of  the  cipsul.ir  ligaments  is  I 
to  connect  the  extremities  of  the  movable  bones,  ' 
and  prevent  the  effiux  of  synovia;  the  external  j| 
and  iiiU-rnal  oniinecting  Hgainenta  strengthen  the 
I union  of  the  extremities  of  the  movable  iKines.  In  < 
Conchology,  an  external  substance,  generally  of  a .. 
j compact  fibrous  texture,  by  which  the  two  valves  ‘1 
of  bivalvuUr  shells  are  united.  i, 
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I Lioamektal,  Ug-a*inen'tAt,  ^ a.  Coniposin^  a 

LlOAMBNTOUSt  lig-a-men'tos)  ligameDt;  of  tb« 
natora  of  a ligament ; binding. 

Lioatiok,  le-ga'dbnn,  a (U//ntio^  Lat«)  The  act 
of  bindings  or  state  of  l>eing  bound. 

Lioaturb,  lig'a^tnre,  «.  (Fiench,  from  li^ntura^ 
Lat)  Anything  that  Unda;  a band  or  barJage; 
the  act  of  binding;  the  state  of  being  bound. 
Among  Letterpress  Printers,  a double  character, 
or  a type  consisting  of  two  letters  or  cliariictera 
united,  as  In  Music,  a binding  iikdicated 

by  a cunred  line,  thus  If  two  notes  on  the 
fame  degree  are  thus  joined,  the  first  is  to  be 
stmclc,  but  the  aeomd  U to  continue  its  full  lime. 
In  Vocal  Musk,  all  the  notes  which  are  set  to  oue 
pliable  are  bound  together  by  a H^ilure. 

\ Light,  lite,  a.  (^Unht,  UMtj  Sax.  licht^  Germ.)  That 
t ethereal  agent  or  matter,  of  the  presence  of  which 
' we  are  informed  by  the  aensibiUty  of  the  rihoal 

I organa.  Some  maintain  that  light  is  a peculiar 

matter,  which  is  projected  in  all  directions  from 
lominoos  bodies  in  a rapid  sncoeasion  of  material 
particles;  but,  from  recently  diacorered  properties 
of  light,  especially  its  polarisation,  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes,  Huygens,  and  Euler  has  been  re>tTed, 
namely,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  light  depend  on 
the  undulatwru  of  a highly  attenuated  fluid  or 
ether,  unirersally  diffused  throughout  space,  which, 
while  at  rest,  is  appreciable  by  our  senses,  but 
when  acted  on  by  laminoua  bodies  is  thrown  into 
a Bucceesion  of  waves ; — day ; the  dawn  of  day ; 
life ; anything  that  gives  light,  as  a lamp,  taper, 
&C. : the  illuminated  part  of  a picture,  opposed  to 
ehade;  illununation  of  mind ; instruction;  know- 
ledge ; meaoa  of  knowing ; open  view ; a risible 
state ; public  view  or  notice ; explanation  ; illus- 
tration ; means  of  understanding ; point  of  view ; 
situation  to  be  seen  or  viewed ; a window;  a place 
that  admits  light  to  enter ; a pane  of  glass.  In  a 
Scriptural  sense,  God,  the  source  of  kuowledge; 
eod  Is  Joim  L b. 

Christ;  joy;  comfort;  felidty;  saving  know-' 
ledge;  prosperity;  happiness;  the  gospel;  the 
uodentauding  or  judgment ; a moral  instructor ; 
a good  king,  the  guide  of  his  people ; the  light  of 
the  oouatewmee,  favour;  smiles;  to  rtand  in  one’s 
own  lights  to  he  the  means  of  preventing  good,  or 
fmstratiog  oue'a  own  purpooee ; to  come  to  lights 
to  be  found  out  or  detected.  6of2r,  for  mili- 

tary purposes,  an  hollow  cases,  either  spherical  or 
in  the  form  of  cylinders,  terminated  at  each  ex- 
tremity by  a bemispbere.  They  are  filled  with  a | 
combustible  compoaitioa,  and  being  thrown  by  i 
night  in  a burning  state  from  mortars,  or  in  some  | 
caaea  from  tbe  hand,  they  serve  to  discover  the 
working  parties  or  troope  of  tbe  enemy.  Light 
oqmitiony  in  consequence  o{  the  time  employed  by 
li^t  tn  traverse  tbe  solar  system,  phenomena  are 
nut  seen  at  tbe  exact  moment  of  their  happening. 
The  first  in  astronomical  prediction  ia,  tbe  finding 
the  absolute  moment  of  time  at  which  a pheuo- 
meuoQ  occurs ; the  next  la  to  apply  a correction, 
which  gives  tbe  time  at  which  it  is  seen  at  tbe 
place  (or  which  the  prediction  is  made.  This 
oorrectiou  or  equadoo  is  called  the  light  equation 
by  astrooomere.  In  Law,  a Hght  is  tbe  right  to 
the  enjoying  of  friw  access  of  light  to  a man's 
premi^es  or  buildings,  which  right  must  not  be 
impaired  by  tbe  building  or  erecting  of  any  object 
b sneh  a way  as  to  obstruct  the  light.  By  stat. 


LIUHT-ABMED— LIGIITFUOTIA. 


2 and  3 Wm.  IV.,  e.  71,  sect.  3,  an  absolute  riKht 
to  light  may  be  now  acquired  by  ts'enty  yenrs  un-  j 
interrupted  enjoyment.  According  to  the  Engibdi 
law,  the  stopping  of  a prospect  is  not  a nuuicince. 

In  Painting,  tbe  medium  bv  which  obji'cts  are 
discerned.  In  a picture,  the  light  means  that  part  { 
the  most  illnmiiiated.  Ihc  pnncip.nl  H..bt  is  gene-  j 
rally  made  to  fall  on  the  spot  where  the  principal 
objects  are  situated  ; — O.  clear;  bright;  not  dark  1 
or  obecure.  In  Colours,  white  or  whitish;—  | 
(frtcA^,  Germ.)  uot  tending  to  the  centre  of  gra-  | 
vity  with  force;  not  heavy;  not  bunlensoiue; 
easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  curried;  not  onerous; 

Dol  oppressive;  easy  to  be  8ufT<'red  or  cndurml; 
easy  to  be  perform!^;  cot  difficult;  easy  to  be 
acted  on  by  any  power ; not  heavily  armed ; ac- 
tive; nimble;  unembamissed ; uot  encembered; 
dear  of  imped!  nents;  not  sufficiently  ballasted; 
not  deeply  or  folly  laden ; alight ; not  great ; nut  > 
dense;  not  gross;  easy  to  admit;  ea.>y  to  admit  ' 
any  influence;  unsteady;  unsettled ; incondde-  \ 
rate;  loose;  gay;  siry;  wanting  dignity  or  so-  . 
Udity;  trilling;  wanton;  unchaste;  not  regular  | 
in  condud;  not  of  legal  weight ; diminished;  to  i 
set  light  bg,  to  nndervdue;  to  trest  as  of  no  im-  j 
portance  ; to  despise ; to  make  light  of  to  treat 
as  of  little  consequence ; to  slight ; to  disregard ; 

— r.  a.  to  kindle;  to  inflame;  to  set  fire  to;  to 
give  light  to;  to  illuminate;  to  fill  or  spread  over 
with  light ; to  lighten  ; to  ease  of  a burden ; — 
(obsolete  in  the  last  two  een.<ies ;) 

Land  sumo  of  unr  psa^engcri. 

And  Upkl  this  weary  vossvl  of  her  luud.— cVpenarr. 

— r.  «.  ((tAton,  alihiany  Sax.)  to  happen  to  find  ; 
to  fall  opon  by  chance ; to  fall ; to  strike  oh ; to 
dc^oeDd  as  from  a horse  or  carriage ; to  settle;  to 
rest;  to  stoop  from  flight;— atf.  lightly;  cheaply. 

Lionr-ABMBD,  lite'drmd,a.  Carrying  light  weapons. 

Lioht-dearbr,  lite1>sy-rur,  s.  A torch-bearer. 

Liohtbrain,  lite'brene,  a.  A trifling,  giddy, 
thoughtless  person. 

Lighten,  li'to,  o.  n.  {lihUm,  Sax.)  To  flash  with 
thunder;  to  shine  or  dart  forth  with  an  instanta- 
neous illumination,  as  lighbiing ; to  fail;  to  light; 
—(obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses ;)  I 

0 Lord,  let  tby  mercy  upon  us,  as  we  do  put  our 

trust  In  tbc«.— Conuam  />aji«r. 

— r.  o.  to  illuminate ; to  enlighten ; to  dissipate 
darkness;  to  exhilarate;  to  cheer;  to  make  leas  j 
heavy;  to  reduce  in  weight;  to  make  lighter;  to 
alleviate ; to  make  leas  afllicrive  or  burdensome. 

Ligutbr,  li'tur,  s.  A large  open  fiat-bottomed 
Teasel,  generally  managed  with  oars,  used  in  car- 
rying goods  to  or  frem  a ship,  when  loading  or 
unloading;  one  who  eommonkatee  light,  as  a 
lamplighter. 

L1GI1TKR.VOE,  li'tnr-aje,  s.  The  price  incurred  for 
unloading  ships  by  lighten;  the  act  of  unloading 
ships  by  lighters. 

LioiiTBaMAir,  li'tur-man,  a.  A man  who  manages 
a lighter ; a boatman. 

Lioktfimoerku,  lito'fiDg-gnnl,  a.  Nimble  at  cou- 
veyonce ; thievish. 

Liohtfoot,  lite'fiH,  ) a.  Nimble  in  running 

LiotiTfOOTED,  Hte'fiH-cd,!  or  dancing;  active. 

And  all  the  troop  of  Naiades.— ^yvnacr. 

Lioutfootia,  lite-fS'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  Bov. 

J.  Lightfoot,  author  of  Flora  Scotica.)  A genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  small  shrub^  rarely  of 
perennial  bertts : Order  Companuloccra. 


UGHT-HEADED  -UGMINE. 


UGNIPEBDOUS-LIKE. 


Lioirr-nEADBD,  a.  VaaUmij ; Ioom  ; 

thonj:htle«;  weak;  disordered  in  Uie  head ; dixsj; 
dellrioua. 

Lioiit>iikadednb88,  hto'hed-ed-Dei,#.  Deliriotia- 
ness ; disorder  of  the  head ; dUaines«. 

LioiiT-iiKABTito,  lite’hdrt-ed,  ou  Gaj;  merry; 
cheerfol ; free  from  grief. 

Liout-iibabtbdlt,  lite'hdrt>«d-{e,  od.  With  a 
light  heart;  cbeerfullj* 

LiotrT-BBABTED2<B88,  Ute'bdit'ed-nee,  «.  The 
state  of  bring  free  from  care  or  grief ; eheerfolneea. 

Liout-iilblei),  lite'beeld,  a.  Lirrij  or  aclire  ia 
walking;  brisk. 

LioiiT-iioRiE,  lile'hawrs,  i.  Light-armed  caTalrr. 

LtOiiTHOUBE,  litehowa,  r.  A tower  or  building 
erected  on  a rock  or  point  of  lind»  with  a light  or 
oninber  of  lamps  on  the  top,  intended  to  direct 
seamen  in  narigiting  shipe  at  night;  a phnraa. 

Lioiit-legop.d,  litelegd,  a.  Nimble;  swift, 

LiouTLEsa,  lite'lea,  a.  Wanting  light;  dark. 

Lioutlt,  titele,  od  With  little  weight ; wUhont 
deep  impreerion;  easily;  readily;  withont  diffi- 
culty; ofoooree;  withont  reaaon ; without  dejec- 
tion; cheerfully;  not  chastely;  wantonly;  nimbly; 
with  agility ; not  hearily  or  t^ily ; gayly ; airily ; 
with  levity ; without  heed  or  care. 

Lioiit-hikded,  lite'minde-ed,  a.  Uneettled;  no* 
steady ; Tolalile. 

LioiiTMESS,  litrinea,  ».  Want  of  weight;  incon- 
stancy; oasteadinces;  nachastUy;  lewdneee;  wan- 
tonness ; agili^ ; nimblenese. 

LioifTKiKO,  lite'ning,  s.  An  electrio  phenomenon 
prodoced  by  the  passage  of  electricity  between  one 
cloud  and  another,  or  between  a cloud  and  the 
earth; — abatement;  mitigation;  aUeriation. 

LlouT-BOOM,  lite'room,  $.  In  a ship  of  war,  a small 
apanment  having  double>glass  windows  towards 
the  magazine,  and  oontainiog  lighti,  by  which  the 
gunner  fills  cartridges. 

Lights,  litea,  a.  phtr.  The  lungs;  the  organs  of 
breathing  in  animals,  said  to  so  calltri  from 
their  lightness  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 

Lightsome,  lite'snm,  a.  Luminoos;  not  dark  or 
obscure;  gay;  airy;  cheering;  tzhilarating. 

Liohtwomexess,  lite'snm-nes,  s.  Lamtnouaoese; 
the  quality  of  bring  light;  riteerfnbees;  merri- 
ment; levity. 

Liout-spiritcd,  Uto-epiriit-ed,  a.  Of  a cheerful, 
sportive  natnre. 

Liota,  li'Je-a,  a.  {ligaiu^  blnffing.  Lab  7)  A genus 
of  Crustaceans : Order,  Tsapoda. 

Liohbous,  lig'ne-na,  a.  (lifftmu,  Lat)  Wooden; 
made  of  wood ; consisting  of  wood ; resembling 
wood.  In  Entomology,  applied  to  a part  when  it 
b composed  of  a ha^  inelastic  suntanoe  liks 
wood. 

LiGNiriCATiOB,  lig-oe-fe-ka'shnn,  a.  The  pro«ei 
of  converting  into  wood,  or  the  hard  substance  of 
a T^etable. 

LioMtFORM,  Hg'ne-fawrni,  a.  wood,  and 

Jurnty  Lat.)  Like  wood ; reeembling  wood. 

Lioxirr,  lig'ne-fi,  s.  a.  wood,  and  /(ido, 

I make,  tat)  To  convert  into  wood  %.  to 
become  wood. 

Ligmine,  Kg'nine,  a.  In  Chemistry,  woody  fibre, 
M*  fibroos  matter  which  forms  the  baab  of  wood, 
and  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Formula,  Cl3,  Ha,  Os.  It  forms  about  95  per 
cent  of  baked  wood,  and  b the  chief  Ingredbnt  of 
linen,  paper,  and  cotton. 


Lioniperdocs,  lig-ne-per^dna,  a.  (figmim,  wood,  j 
and  ^Mrrio,  1 destrov,  Lat)  Wond^bstroying. 
Lignite,  lig'nite,  a.  wood,  Lat)  Fossil 

wood  carbonized  to  a certain  degree,  hot  retaining 
its  woody  texture. 

Lignous. — See  Ligneooa. 

Liontm,  lig'num,  a.  The  Latm  word  for  wood. 
Lifpwm  or  Smake^wood^  the  wood  of 

the  tree  Suychiios  oolubrina,  so  named  from  the 
roots  being  used  in  curing  the  bite  of  veDomoos 
I snakes. 

UoNUKVtTJB,  lig'Dom-vc'te,  a.  The  wood  of  the  ' 
plant  Goaiacum  officiuab,  a native  of  the  Weet  ' 
Indies,  remarkabb  for  the  dtrecrion  of  its  fibres,  I 
each  Isyerofwbieh  crosses  the  preceding  dbgonally.  * 
Liouas,  lig'n-as,  a.  A name  given  by  De  Montfort  ! 
for  a genns  of  terrestrial  testaceous  Mollosca,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Helicidie.  { 

Liocla,  Hg'o-la,  a.  (I.atm,  a tie.)  In  Botany,  a ' 
niembraiMna  ap{)endage  at  the  apex  of  the  ebenth-  ! 
ing  petiole  of  grasses.  Tl>e  term  b also  applieil  . 
to  certain  bodies  proceeding  from  the  base,  and 
alternate  with  the  home,  of  the  organ  called  or-  ; 
hicuUu  in  plauta,  belonging  to  the  order  Asolepia- 
dacesp.  In  Entomology,  tlte  word  has  been  applied 
by  Latrrille  to  the  lower  lip  of  insects,  or  l^ram 
English  entomologbts ; — a measure  of  ten 
ecmpltt ; also,  the  name  of  a genus  of  Entosoa, 
forming  tbs  family  Cestoides  of  Cuvier. 

Lioclatb,  lig'u-late,  > a.  Like  a bandage  or 
Lioclated,  Ug'u-lay-tcd,l  strap.  In  Botany, 
UpulaU  Jlowert  are  soeb  as  have  a raonopetalous 
slit  oil  one  side,  and  opened  flat,  as  m the  Dando-  il 
lion  lilac.  ^ 

LloURlTE,  lig'n-riU,  s.  (Upwria^  the  aorieni  name 
of  a region  in  Italy.)  A mineral  of  a yellowbb- 
green,  or  apple-green  eolonr:  the  primitive  form 
of  the  crystal,  an  obRqce  rhombb  prism.  It 
occurs  in  a taloooe  rock  on  the  bunks  of  the  Strura, 
in  the  Appeuines,  and  b said  to  form  a gern  supe- 
rior to  chrysolite  in  ooloor,  tiunsparency,  and  , 
hardneaa.  Its  oonaUtoeuts  are — rilto^  57.45;  j 
alnmina,  7.86 ; lime,  25.30 ; magnesia,  2.56 ; , 
coiideof  iron,  8.00;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.5 : ep. 
gr.  8.47.  Hardoese  ==  5.0— 6.0.  ! 

Lioustioum,  le-goa'te-knm,  a.  (so  named  from  soroe  > 
of  the  apoeba  growing  abundantly  in  Liguria.) 

A genua  mUmbelUferoQsberbaosous  plants:  Sub-  , 
order,  Ortboepenna;.  I 

LtocSTBUH,  b-gus'tnun,  a.  (Latin  oame.)  The  ^ 
Pririt,  a genus  of  plants,  oonabting  of  ahroba  or 
low  treea,  nathree  of  Europe  and  Asia:  Order, 
Jaaminacem. 

Like,  like,  a.  (£^  Sax.  ftk,  Swed.  btlv,  Goth.) 
Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree;  simUar;  { 
resonbling;  baring reeemblanoe;  probabb;  likely; 
giving  reason  to  expect  or  believe ;— s.  elliptically, 
for  like  tkmff,  like  penom,  aome  person  vr  thing  ' 
reeembling  soothtf;  an  eqoal;  had  like,  in  the 
phrase,  * be  had  Wee  to  be  defeated,'  b anthorbed 
by  good  osage,  but  seems  a corruptkm ; — ad.  in  , 
the  same  manner ; in  a manner  beocming ; likely; 
probably  a,  (liceim,lic$an,  Sax.  Goth.) 
to  choose  with  some  degree  of  preference ; to  ap- 
prove; toriewwhhapprobatioa;  topbaae;  to  be 
agieeabb  to  obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;) 

The  mow  Ubet  yon  DoUSiata, 

— a.  to  be  pleased ; to  cbooee,  as  * he  may  go 
or  stay  as  he  aket lo  like  q/|  to  be  pleased.— 
Obsolete  in  the  last  tense.  i 
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LIKELIHOOD<-LIMA. 


UMACELLA—LIMBHR. 


LlSBLinooD,  Ukale-hdd,  $,  ProbftbiKtj ; v«rui* 
militttde;  appearmnoe  of  troth  or  mJitj ; appear* 
anoe ; show ; reaamblaoca.^0b8olata  ia  Um  laat 
three  aeoaea. 

There  U no  tariRood  between  pore  light  and  black 

4arkpeaa.-»/>aMp*. 

LiKBLiKBSSfUkele-naa,*.  ProbabiUtj)  theqwUi* 
tim  that  please. 

Likblt*  Uke'le,  a.  $o^  as  maj  hare  taken  plaoe ; 
probable;  so^  aa  ta  more  reaaonable  Uum  the 
contrary ; aoch  as  may  be  liked ; pteasing odL 
probably ; as  may  reasonably  be  though 

LntEMiKDBD,  like  minde*ed,  a.  Having  a like  dig* 
positioo  or  purpose. 

Likbn»  Ulta,  V.  a.  (fubia,  Swed.)  To  repreeent,  as 
having  retemblanra ; to  compare. 

ljKE!(e8a,like'nea,4.  Representation;  resemblanoe; 
similitude;  form;  appearanos;  a copy;  a eoun* 
terpart ; a picture ; image  or  statue,  membling  a 
person  or  thing. 

Likbwisc,  like'wiae,  od.  In  IDce  manner;  also; 
moreover;  too. 

LlKiHO,  li'king,  a.  Plomp ; foil ; of  a good  ap- 
pearance (obsolete  as  an  adjective ;) — a.  a go^ 

atate of  b<xl j ; healthful  appearance;  plampneaa; 
inclination ; pleasure ; delight  in ; state  ot  trial 
^Obeolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Poro*d  wUh  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 
Came  but  a wh^Ue  on  Ukmg  btn^Vtyden. 

Ijutc,  fil'ak,  a.  The  common  name  of  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  genoa  Syringe 

Lilacibk,  lU'a-nne,  a.  A principle  disoovoed  by 
UeiUet  in  the  lilac. 

LlLiAOloua,  lil-e-a'aLoa,  a.  Resembling  a lily ; be- 
kmging  to  the  order  LUiaeess;  applied  likewise 
by  link  to  a corolla,  tbe  pet^  of  whidi  have 
their  angnia  gradnally  dlUling  into  a Umb,  and 
standing  side  by  aids-— hot  it  la  seldom  need  in  tlda 
eenae. 

' Lilibo,  lil'kd,  o.  Embelliahed  with  liliea. 

I Lilicm,  Ul'e-nm,  a.  (IjUin  name.)  A genus  of 
I plants : Typs  of  the  natorai  order  Liliac^ 

I Lill.— See  Loll 

' Lilt,  lilt,  o.  m.  To  ring  or  daxrae  eheerfuny  and 
I with  vivacity ; to  do  anything  with  dexterity  or 
[ qoidioea.— Local  in  tha  laat  senoa. 

Lilt,  Ul'e,  a.  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 

I genoa  lilinm.  LUj/  enermiti,  the  fo^  soophj^ 

I . Encrinites  mooiliformis,  one  of  tbe  meet  beantlM 

ef  the  Criaoidean  CunRy,  fonnd  in  the  Moaeb^kak. 

I ; It  is  ao  termed  from  the  reaanblanoe  it  bears  to 
the  bead  of  a lily  when  the  anna  are  folded.  IMg 

I I penA,  tbe  plant  Aphyllanthes  monspelieosia.  LHy 
qf  the  oolfay,  the  Imntiful  plant  ConvaHaria.  Lify 

: i Iftom,  tha  name  of  the  plants  Catasbma  spinoaa 
I and  Cateabwa  parriRora. 

LiLT-HaMDSD,  mVhai^^d,  a.  Having  white 
I-  delicate  hands. 

1 Tb«  LUgoro 

I Did  feel  hU  pulM.— ^peaatr. 

LzLT-LnrB&ED,  IU'e-liT-ord,  a.  White-livered; 
j cowardly.— Seldom  nied. 

|l  A base, Iflf  Iteevat^  sction-taldag  knave.— Shat*, 

I'  Lima,  li'ma,  s.  (fwio,  a file,  Lat.)  A genua  of 
UoUosca,  placed  by  Cuvier  in  the  family  Ostrea, 

! and  by  I^marit  in  ^at  of  Pectenidaa.  Tbe  Limie 
i differ  from  the  Pecteoa  in  the  greater  length  of 
! the  shell,  in  a direction  perpeodionlar  to  the  hinse; 

1 1 tb^  have  a wide  opening  for  tbe  passage  of  a 


byasus,  to  which  they  mo  attached ; tbe  shell  is 
a longitudinal,  nearly  cqnivalved.  Uvahre,  with 
the  brndca  separated  hf  a ea^ty ; tbe  hinge  tooth- 
Imb,  and  the  hinge  pit,  whi^  receives  the  liga 
meat,  partly  internal  and  partly  external 

Lixacblla,  lim-a-sella,  s.  A genoa  of  alnga, 
fnmiabed  with  an  internal  radimentary  shell,  or 
calcareoos  ooocretiooa  in  the  thkknen  of  the 
cniraa. 

Limaciams,  li-ma'abe-ana,  s.  (fimoMs,  Fr.)  A 
name  onder  which  Lamarfc  comprehends  the  aloga 
belonging  to  the  geam  onchi^om,  parmacella, 
fimax,  teataeella,  and  vitrina. 

LlMACtD^  Um-a-aa'de,  a.  (Umax,  one  of  tbe 
genera.)  A family  of  Gaateropodona  Molluscs, 
equivalent  to  that  tbe  Limsfwm  of  l^maric, — 
which  see. 

Limacima,  Um-a-ae'na,  s.  A genoa  of  Pteropodons 
Mollnsea,  the  shell  of  which  b very  delicate, 
vitreona,  spiral  ooi  carinated,  turning  rather 
obliquely  on  itself,  with  a circular  apertnin  and 
nmple  bordem:  Family,  Hyalidie. 

LntACiMBA,  lim-a-sin ' e-a,  a.  (/mubs,  a snail, 
Lat)  BlainviUe’s  name  for  a family  of  Pnlme- 
nobranebiate  Molluscs,  the  animals  of  which  are 
terrestrial  snails ; they  all  food  on  vegetable  sub- 
Btaocea,  and  have  two  pair  of  retroctile  tentaonla; 
tbe  aheU  variable,  rarely  aubampulUceous;  often 
normal,  oval,  or  globnlar ; eomethnea  tarricnlated, 
papaoeoua,  or  di^d ; the  aperture  round,  aemi- 
innar  over,  or  angular,  but  never  notched.  It 
contains  the  genera  soocinea,  bnlimoa,  achintana, 
elausilia,  pops,  ansstoroa,  hilex,  faelioolimax,  tes- 
tacella,  parmacella,  limacella,  Umax,  and  rochi- 
dium. 

LncACODBS,  Um-ak'o-dia,  $.  A genoa  of  Lepadop- 
terona  insects,  belonging  to  the  fiunily  Noclurna 
of  Cnvier. 

Lxmatiok,  U-ma'ahon,  a.  (from  Amo,  I file,  Lat) 
The  act  of  filing  or  poHihing. 

Limaturb,  li'ma-ture,  $.  A filing;  fiHnga;  par- 
ticles robbed  off  by  fiUng. 

Umax,  li'inaks,  s.  (Latin,  a snail)  A genua  of 
air-breathing,  nak^  MoIIueea,  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  snails  or  aluga. 

Limb,  Urn,  a.  (A'm,  Sax.  kn,  Dan.  and  Swed.  frm- 
Aaa,  Lat)  Edge  or  border.  In  Astronomy,  tho 
eilge  of  a planet  is  called  its  Amfi;  as  bIm  the 
edge  of  any  drcle  which  forma  any  part  of  an 
astronomical  instroment; — a.  a.  to  supply  with 
limbs;  to  dismember;  to  tear  off  the  Uinb^ 

Limbat,  limliat,  a.  The  name  given  to  a cooling 
periodical  wind  in  Cyprna. 

Umbatb,  limliat^  a.  In  Botany,  having  a dilated 
snrfaoe. 

Umbsc,  lun'bek,  a.  (contracted  from  alembic.)  A 
adll; 

Ber  cbeAs.  on  which  tills  streamlnK  nectar  fell, 
BtUTd  through  tbe  ItM&eefe  of  btw  diamoi^  eye*.— 
Fairfax. 

—V.  o.  to  strain  aa  throngh  a still.— Obsolete. 

Tbe  mater  do  nothing  t a;  (wi6ee  their  hmloa  in  tho 

art  of  aJehemy.— Aandjfe. 

Umbbd,  limd,  a.  Fonned  with  regard  to  limbs. 

LulBKl|^  lim'bnr,  d«  Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliant; 
yielding; 

Ton  may  pot  me  off  with  ifaiher  vows.— SSaka 
In  a ship,  a square  hole  cut  throng  the  lower 
part  of  the  floor  timbera,  forming  a channel  for 
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water,  and  oommimicating  with  the  pDtnt>>well  | 
LmAer-hotirdM^  abort  piece*  of  plank,  forming  a | 
part  of  a ahip'a  floor,  immediately  above  the  lim* 
ben.  Lmber~kmtiedgty  pigs  of  iron  or  lead,  cast  to 
6t  in  between  the  flow  timbon,  or  in  the  limbers. 
Zaw^er-^rrye,  a long  rope  retained  In  the  limber- 
boles  of  a ship,  for  the  porpoee  of  clearing  them 
from  any  obstructions  oceaaioned  by  mod  or  other 
matter,  by  which  they  may  be  choiced. 

Limbrrkus,  lim'bur-ncs,  a.  The  quality  of  bang 
easily  bent;  fleaiblenese ; pliancy. 

LlifBSRft,  Uinlrari,  a.  In  Artillery,  a sort  of  ad- 
vanced train,  to  which  the  carriai;e  of  a cannon  ia 
attached  in  a march.  It  ia  enmpoaed  of  two 
ahafla,  wide  enoogh  apart  to  admit  a horse  be- 
tween them,  joined  by  two  bars  of  wood,  and 
mounted  on  a pair  of  wheels; — thills;  shafts  of  a 
Mrriage. — Local  in  the  laat  two  senses. 

LlMBiUTE,  Um'be-Hte,  a.  (from  its  being  found  In 
the  volcanic  bill  of  Umbourg,  In  Swabia.)  A 
mineral  which  occurs  in  irregular  grains;  atme- 
tnre  compact;  sentebes  glaas;  colour,  a honey 
yellow ; melts  into  a black  enameL  It  it  top-  i 
poeed  to  be  a decompoasd  olivine.  | 

Limblkss,  lim'lea,  a.  Destitute  of  Umba. 

Lixbmbal,  lim'meel,  ad.  IMeoemeaL 

01  that  I had  her  hare  to  testr  her  tisiNieat  — 
Shak$. 

Limbo,  liml>o,  > a.  (ftm6«s,  a hem  or  edge,  Let.) 

Limbus,  hrn'bos,!  Tbe  purgatory  of  the  Roman 
(^tbolie  Church,  suppo^  to  lie  on  the  edge  or 
neighboarbood  of  hell ; 

O what  a sympathf  of  woe  this! 

As  far  frum  help  as  tiaibo  is  from  bUaa.~fhakS, 
any  place  td*  roiaery  and  restraint. 

Friar,  thou  art  cosne  off  thvsaU^  but  iraor  I am  left  in 

Vtmba.—i>rydaL. 

I Limbos,  lim'bus,  s.  That  portion  of  the  petal  of  a 
ftower  which  is  supported  by  the  unguis.  It  con- 
stitutes tbe  brood  thin  coloured  port  which  ren- 
ders many  flowers  so  besuiifal. 

Limb,  lime,  s.  (&w,  Sax.  and  Don.)  Tbe  oxide  of 
calcium,  consisting  of  calcium,  72.00  (its  metallie 
base),  and  oxygen,  28.00.  Lima  does  not  exist  in 
nature  in  a pure  state.  Its  strong  aiilnity  for 
carbonic  add  causes  it  to  absorb  it  instontaneously 
from  tbe  atmosphere,  and  to  be  converted  into  the 
carbonate  ot  lime,  constituting  the  different  kinds 
of  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  and  forming  no 
small  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  earth.  Lime  is 
1 a white  or  grey  earth,  fusible  only  by  the  beat  of 
* a galvanic  L^tery  or  a g'ls  blow-pipe.  It  is  ex- 
I oe^ingly  caustic,  and  when  water  is  oast  on  it 
! great  is  produced.  Tbe  water  unites  with 
I lime,  and  forms  a hydrate.  Lrme-free,  Uie  TUia 
I Kuropsa ; or  olberwuie  called  tlie  Llndeu-tree. 
Zifne-KViter,  an  aqucuua  solution  of  lime.  Lime 
is  very  soluble  in  wster,  and  lees  so  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water,  /a'sie,  in  Botany,  tbe  Citrus  limet- 
ta; — V.  a,  (j/e/imaia,  Sax.)  to  smear  with  a vis- 
cous eubtdance;  to  entangle;  to  ensnare;  to 
manure  with  litiie:  to  cemeiiL 

LlMEiUJCtBR,  lime'hur-ilur,  #.  One  who  boms 
ctones  to  lime. 

LiM£iii«rM>,  lime'hownd,  s.  A name  given  to  the 
bloodhound. 

Limekiln,  lirne’kil,  «.  A furnace  in  which  atones 
or  Khells  are  subjected  to  a strong  heat,  and  re- 
duced to  lime. 

Lime^toke,  liuie'stone,  s.  A genus  of  minerala,  of 
7S 


which  there  are  mrmy  spedei.  When  pure,  it  is 
composed  of  lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  57.00 ; 
and  carbonic  add,  43.00;  but  many  limestones 
are  intennixed  with  ou^mesU,  clay,  silica,  or  iron.  |] 
The  specific  gravity  varies  from  2.50  to  2.80.  j 
All  limestones  may  be  scratched  with  a knife,  1 
and  effervesoe  with  the  adds. 

LiMETwio,  lime'twig,  «.  A twig  smeared  with  ; 
lime.  I 

LlM^rrwiooBD,  lime^twigd,  a.  Smeared  with  lime; 
prepared  to  entangle. 

Limbum,  U'me-um,  $.  (^mos,  pestilence,  Gr.  from 
its  poisonous  qualities.)  A g>*nos  <>f  pl.mts,  na- 
ti>*es  of  tho  Cspe  uf  Good  Hope:  Order,  Por- 
tttlaoesr. 

Limicdla. — Sw  Limosa. 

Limit,  lim'it,  a.  (Smet,  Ixt.  ftmifes,  Fr.)  Bound ; 
border;  utmost  extent ; the  part  or  thing  which  . 
terminates ; restraint  In  tbe  ptvml,  the  extent 
of  tbe  liberties  of  a prison ; — e.  a.  to  confine 
within  oertaio  limits;  to  circumscribe ; to  re- 
strain ; to  restrain  from  a lax  or  general  signifi- 
cation. In  Mathematics,  the  word  limit  implies 
a fixed  magoitude,  to  which  a variable  and  fixed 
limit  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please ; 

It  being  impossible,  however,  that  the  variable 
magnitude  can  abaolntety  attain,  or  be  equal  to, 
tbe  fixed  magnitude.  Metknd  /imita,  the  ume 
with  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios;  a 
peculiar  method  of  analysis,  employed  by  Newton 
in  tbe  /Vtne^pia,  eqaivslent  to  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus,  but  preserving  the  form  of 
the  sndrnt  geometry. 

Limitadlb,  limlt-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  limited, 
bounded,  restrdned,  or  dreomscribed. 

LiMiTANBODS,  lim-e-ta'ne-na,  a.  Pertajolog  to 
bounds. 

LiMiTARlAN,  Ihn-e-ta're-an,  s.  One  who  limits ; 
one  who  maintains  tbe  -loctrine,  that  only  a part 
of  the  human  race  are  to  be  aaved; — a.  that 
limits  or  drcumscribes. 

LiMiTART,  lim'it-ar-e,  a.  Placed  at  the  limit,  as 
a guard. 

LiMlTATlOM,  lim-e-ta'abuB,  *.  (limitatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  drcumscribing  or  bounding;  reatriction; 
restraint ; circnroacriptioo ; oonfiiietitent  from  a 
lax,  indetermmate  import;  a certain  prednet, 
within  which  friars  were  allowed  to  beg  or  exer- 
cise their  functions. 

8otm  pulpita  hare  not  had  fonre  aermont  these  ftf- 

teene  orsliteene  yeareii,  since  friara  left  Uieir  iwstla- 

UoM.—Bp.  GUfiing. 

Limitatitm  of  actiomt  ol  fair,  the  period  beyond 
which  personal  actions  of  trespnss,  or  debt  on 
simple  contrset,  must,  by  staU  21  James  1.  c.  16, 
be  oommenoed  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action,  with  tbe  exception  of  actions  of  aasnult, 
menace,  and  imprisonment,  which  are  limited  to 
four.  Penal  actions  for  fnrleitures,  made  by 
statute,  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sta- 
tutes, be  commenced  within  one  or  two  yearL 
By  atat  3 and  4 \Vm.  ]\'.  a 27,  all  pn>u‘ssas 
for  the  rec-overy  uf  laud  l>y  entry  and  dintreas,  or 
by  actiim,  must  be  cumrricnced  withio  iHcnty 
years  after  the  right  of  action  accrues. 

Limited,  lim'it-ed,  a.  Narrow;  circtimscrn)ed. 
Limited  problem^  in  Geometry,  a prublein  that 
has  but  one  solution,  or  which  can  ^ solved  but 
in  one  way. 

Limiteuly,  Um'it-cd-le,  ad.  Hltb  limitation. 


DiijiV/ed  by  C^oo^le 


UMITEDNESS— LIMONA. 


LIMONIA— LINARi'l  E. 
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Limitedness,  Um'it-ed'oes,  «.  SUte  of  being ' 
limited. 

Limiteb,  lim'it’Qr,  «.  He  or  thst  which  limits  or 
confines;  a friar  who  was  licensed  to  beg,  or 
exerdae  bis  ituictioas,  within  certain  defined 
boundaries. 

Limitless,  lim%>les,  a.  Unboonded;  haviiig  no 
limits. 

Limma,  Um’ma,  s.  (lewma,  a remainder,  Or.)  In 
ancient  Girek  Mosic,  that  which  remains  of  the 
greater  tone  when  the  apotome  is  teken  from  it. 
The  greater  tone,  as  for  instance  C D,  is  dirisible 
into  nine  commas;  of  these,  fire  oonstitnte  the 
apotome,  four  remuning  lor  the  limma ; and  for 
all  practical  purpoeea  it  maj  be  coniide^  as  the 
minor  semitone  of  the  modem  scale. 

Limner,  lim'mnr,  s.  See  Limebound ; — a thiQ  or 
khaft. — Local.  See  Limber ; — a thill  hone. 

! Dmh,  Um,  «.  a.  {enJtmineur,  Fr.)  To  draw  or 
paint ; to  paint  In  water-coloitrR 

Limnadla,  lim>na'de-a,  t.  (Hmne,  a marsh,  or  lake, 

I Gr.)  A genus  of  Entromostraesns ; Order, 

' Branchiopo^ 

I LiMNiEA,  lim-ne's,  s.  a marsh,  pool,  or 

lake,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  fnsb*wmter  Moliusca,  in 
' which  the  shell  is  delicste,  fragile,  and  of  an  oral 
oblong  shape,  with  a spire  more  or  less  sharp  or 
elongated,  and  an  aperture  longer  than  it  is  wide; 
oral,  aomethnes  ytrj  Urge,  with  a sharp  edge; 

not  continuous,  on  acoonnt  of  the  oonrexity  of 

I the  preceding  whorl ; an  oblique  plait  on  the 
I columnella. 

I LiMN.ElDJt,  lim>De'e-de,  $,  one  of  the 

I genera.)  The  Limneans,  or  Ltmnacec  of  La- 

I mark,  ^)  A family  of  fresh-water  testaoeona 

I Molluscs,  consisting  of  the  genera  limniea,  [>lanor- 

bis,  and  pbjsa. 

Limnaktiies,  Um-nan'iAea,  s.  (fimne,  a lake,  and 
j ontAos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I Tropa-laces. 

' Limnebics,  liro-ne'be-os,  t.  (/rmne,  a marsh,  snd 
I 6ioSf  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 

{ Family,  Palpicomea. 

I Limner,  lim'mir,  t.  (m/rnneneur,  Fr.)  A painter; 

I ! one  who  decorates  books  with  initial  pictures. 

I ^ LtMNEUB. — See  Umnwa. 

ji  LiMNiciiius,  lim-nik'e-us,  s.  (meaning  not  given.) 
j A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 

I tribe  Dermistini,  tod  family  CUricomes  of  Cuvier. 

' Limning,  Um'ning,  «.  The  act  or  art  of  drawing 
or  painting  in  water-colours, 
j LlMNoniA,  Bro-oo'be-a,  s.  (iimne,  a mai>h,  and 
6^,  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Pipterous  insects: 
Family,  Nemocera. 

Limnociiares,  lim-nokVres,  s.  (limne,  a marsh, 
snd  cAaru,  dear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Arachnides, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acariditt,  and  family  Holetra 
of  Curier. 

LiMNOCHARig,  fim-DokU-ria,  s.  a marsh, 

and  cAarif,  dear,  Gr.)  A genns  of  marsh  plants  i 
Order,  Hydrocharidacen. 

LiMNorniLA,  lim<nofe-la,  s.  (^ne,  a lake,  and 
pAUeOy  I love,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  plants  loving 
I water.)  A genus  of  plants,  conMsting  of  erect 
marsh  or  aquatic  plants:  Order,  Scropbulariaces. 

Limnoria,  lim  no're-s,  s.  (U'mne,  a marsh,  and  oros, 
a boundary,  Qr.)  A genus  of  Crustaceans:  Or- 
der, Isapo^ 

Limona,  le-mo'na,  s.  The  specific  name  of  the 
lemon,  Citrus  limona. 


Ljmonia,  le-mo'ne-a,  s.  (/ymoun,  the  Anibic  name 
of  the  Citron,  so  called  fmm  the  fruit  of  the  species 
haring  the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  of 
the  Citron.)  A genus  of  plants,  including  a hetero- 
geneous mass  of  species:  Order,  Aurantaoeie. 

LimoBA,  lim-o'sa,  s.  (h'mtft,  mud,  Lat.)  The  God- 
wits,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Snipe  kind : Family, 
Scolopaddie. 

Limobella,  Um-o-sel'la,  s.  (dim.  of  Hmtu,  mud, 
Lat.  in  reference  to  the  plants  growing  in  muddy 
places.)  A genns  of  plants,  consisting  of  small 
creeping  mandi  sbmba  or  herbs:  Order,  Scrophu- 
lariaoew. 

Lxmocb,  li'mna,  a.  (funoms,  Lat.)  Muddy;  slimy; 
thick. 

Limp,  limp,  v.  n.  (from  Imp-’Aea&f  lame,  Sax.) 
To  halt;  to  walk  lamely;— «.  a halt;  act  of 
limping; — a.  vapid;  weak. — Obsolete  as  an  ad- 
jectire. 

Limper,  limp'or,  s.  One  who  limps  In  bis  wslk- 
ing. 

Limpid,  lim'pid, o.  (limpidus,  Lst)  Clear;  pure; 
transparent. 

LlMPlDNEBB,  lim'pid-nes,  t.  Clramess;  purity. 

Ljmpinolt,  Hmp'ing'le,  ad,  Lamely ; in  a baiting 
manner. 

LlMCt.DB,  lim'u-luii,  s.  (/rntw,  mud,  Lat)  A genns 
of  EntomoKtraca,  fumislied  with  six  pairs  of  feet, 
beset  with  small  spines,  snd  are  so  closely  ap- 
proximated about  the  mouth  as  to  serve  the  office 
of  jaws.  The  Limuli  are  commonly  known  under 
the  names  of  King  Crabs,  Shoe  or  Mollucca  Crabs. 
The  tail  is  long,  straight,  sliarp-pointed,  and  of 
sufficient  strength  snd  use  to  be  used  as  a spear- 
head or  arrow-point  by  savages. 

Ljmt,  li'me,  a.  Visoous ; glutinous ; oontaining 
lime;  resembling  lime. 

Lin,  lin,  r.  n,  (^iwia,  Icel.)  To  yield  or  cease ; 

Ret  a beggar  on  horseback,  he'll  never  Ua  UU  he  be  a 

gallop..-^  Ammh. 

— «.  (Celtic,)  a pool  or  mere. — Obsolete. 

Linacb,  le-us'se,)  a.  (iimm,  one  of  the  genera.) 

LlNBJt,  le-ne'e,  ) A natural  order  uf  Exogenous 
plants,  composed  of  herbs  or  suhehruba,  faring 
yellow,  blue,  or  white  fugsceous  petals,  with  entire 
extipulate  leaves,  and  having  the  flowers  always 
disposed  in  racemose  corymbs  or  panicles ; calyx 
usually  with  fire  sepals;  the  petals  equal  in 
number,  and  sltemaling  vrlih  the  sejials,  hypo- 
gynoos  and  unguiculste  at  the  base ; stamens  five ; 
anthers  orate,  inserted  by  the  base,  two-celled, 
andbirimo^e;  ovary  suhgtoboee  ; capsule  globose ; 
seeds  ovat4*;  compressed,  shining,  inverted. 

Linantiiub,  Un-an'iAus,  g.  (/mon,  flax,  and  oalAo/, 
a flower,  Gr.  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers 
to  several  spedes  of  Unum.)  A genus  of  plants, 
nativea  of  California : Order,  Poicmoniaceax 

LznarIA,  li-na're-a,  a.  (/many  flax,  Gr.  owing  to  a 
similarity  in  the  leaves  to  the  l.inum.)  Toad- flax, 
a genus  of  plants:  Order,  .Scrophotariacec.  Alan, 
the  name  given  by  Ray  and  other  ornithologists 
to  a genua  of  birds,  comprehending  certain  spedes 
of  the  Fringella  of  Linn«us,  the  Linnets. 

Linarite,  lin'a-rite,  a.  (m>  namod  from  occorring 
at  Linares,  in  Spain.)  The  cupreous  sulpltate  of 
lead,  a mineral  ol  a deep  asnre-ldup  colour,  with 
a vitreous  or  idnmantine  lustre;  jnrimitive  form 
of  the  crystal,  a right  rliombic  prism ; tran-pa- 
rent;  translucnt;  consists  of  suJphule  uf  lead, 
74.4;  oxide  of  cojp^r,  18.0;  water,  4.7:  sp- gr. 


LIXCAXIA— LlNIv 


j!  5.3 — 5.4.  Uardnev  = 2.5 — 3.0.  Found  also 

I at  I^adhilU,  in  Sc»tlaitd. 

I Ijkcania,  Uii-kA'ne>a,  a.  (an  ana^mm  of  CaHffni, 

I the  Guiana  name  of  one  of  the  apecica.)  A f(vnaa 
of  plaiita,  oonaiatinK  of  email  trees  nntivea  of 
Guiana  ami  Unutl : Order,  ChiyaobalanMoe. 

{ I.1NCII,  Hnah.  a.  A rectan'Tular  projeciioD ; a ledj^ 

I LiKClirix,  Unab'pin,  a.  Sax.)  A pin  ua^ 

(o  prevent  the  wheel  of  a earria^  from  eliding  off 
the  axle-tree. 

LiNCOi.KOBKRir,  ling-kon-pren',  a.  The  colour  of 
•tuff  or  doth  focmerlj  ma^  at  Linodn. 

LlMCONix,  Ung-ko'ne-a,  a.  (aup|toaed  to  be  in  hooour 
of  some  botaniat  of  tbe  name  of  Lincoln.)  A 

II  genus  of  plants  conaiatini;  of  heathlike  ahmb^ 

1 1 natires  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Brnni- 

aoeie. 

Linocskia,  Un-deKoe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Beltbasar 
' a Lindem,  phrairian  at  Strasburg.)  A genus  of 
tiender  berbacMoapUnta:  Order,  Saopbuliinaoee. 

Lindleta,  lind-le'a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  John  UndJej, 

I F.R.S.,  Profesaor  of  Botany.  London  UnirenUy.) 

A genus  of  pUnta,  consbiting  of  a tree  from  twenty 
' to  thirty  feet  high,  with  white  bracteate  Bowen, 

I a native  d*  Mexico:  Order,  Rtieaoeg. 

Lire,  line,  a.  (ftsea,  I^L)  l^gitndinal  exteoaion  ; 
a slender  string;  a thread,  string,  or  cord,  ex* 

' tended  to  direct  any  operation ; linbament ; a 
I mark  on  the  hand  or  face ; delineation ; skrtcb ; 

I contour;  outline;  exterior  limit  of  a Bgura.  lu 
Writing,  Printing,  and  Engraving,  tbe  wimla  and 
I letters  whidi  stand  on  a level  in  one  row,  between 
j one  margin  and  another ; a short  letter ; s note ; 

I method;  ^spo»itioa:  extemdon;  limit;  border; 

I a atmight  exteoded  mark ; a straight  or  parallel 
^ direction  ; occupation ; employment ; departmeot 
or  couree  of  business;  course;  direction;  Uni  or 
' Baa ; — (eeldom  used  in  tbe  last  sense.) 

Nor  any  weaviv.  which  his  work*  doth  boast 
I In  diapor.  In  dauiaake,  or  In  lyns.— ^psasrr. 

In  a Scriptural  senM,  a cord  for  measuring ; also, 

! mstmction  or  doctrino.  In  Geometry,  a quantity 
I extended  in  length  only.  It  is  someilmes  oou- 
ri«lered  as  generated  by  the  flux  or  motion  of  a 
' point,  and  sometimes  as  tbe  limit  and  termination 
of  a Miperficies,  witiMUt,  however,  forming  any 
pvt  of  the  snprrficies  itself.  Lwu  are  generally 
I distingui>-faed  into  right  and  curve  lines.  Siffki 
I fines,  ooniddered  wiUi  regard  to  their  position,  are 
perpendicul.1T,  oblique,  or  parallel.  Curve  line*^ 
or  cMTer,  are  distin’juiabed  into  geometrical  and 
mcchanietd.  Lim  of  meosiires,  line  in  which 

falls  tbe  diameter  of  any  circle  that  is  to  be  pro* 

I jeeted.  /one  of  niim6ers,  a line  usually  placed  on 
I carpenters'  and  other  rules,  which,  running  parallel 
j with  them,  shows  the  logarithms ; it  is  sJao  called 
i Gunter's  fane,  because  ^ was  tbe  inventor  of  iL 
I In  Astronomy,  fine  CAe  apnd*$y  or  qftAe  apses, 
the  line  joining  the  two  speea,  or  the  longer  axis 
j of  a planet,  fuimeial  hme,  the  index  line,  or  edge 
of  the  ruler,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of 
I an  astrolabe  or  oth«  instrument,  on  which  the 
j eighta  are  fitted,  and  the  divunone  marked.  Lime  I 
4f  (Me  nodes,  that  which  joins  tbe  nodes  of  tbe 
<^it  of  a planet,  being  tlw  common  section  of  tbe 
I plane  of  the  oriNt  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

In  Fortification,  that  which  is  drawn  on  the  ground 
I of  tbe  field  from  one  point  to  another.  This  may 
I he  either  a trench  with  a parapet,  or  a row  of  giw- 

1 bums,  &c.,  to  cover  the  men  ftvm  tbs  fire,  Ac. 

so 


LIKE. 


Limu  are  most  commonly  m-vie  to  shut  op  an  | 
avenue  or  entnnee  to  some  place,  and  are  dis- 
tinguishfd  into  (mes  of  nppmaeit,  tf  defence,  of 
coauNMnicn/iow,  eonU'ftaiiLitiom,  dec.  In  Per- 
spective, geometrical  fine,  a right  line  drawn  in 
any  manner  on  the  geometrical  plane.  Ground 
or  fumdameHial  fuse,  U the  common  intersection  of 
the  geumetrical  plane,  and  the  plane  of  the  picture.  I 
Line  gf  the  front,  any  line  pamll<^  to  the  ground  I 
line.  UortzoeUal  fine,  the  common  nction  of  tbe  | 
borisontal  pinne,  and  that  of  the  representation  . 
or  draught  Ver^cal  fine,  tbs  intersection  of  s i 
verrical  plane  wntb  the  picture  passing  along  the 
station  line.  Viemd  Une,  tbe  line  or  niy  conceived 
-to  pass  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  Ohjeflut  fine, 
any  line  drawn  on  tbe  geometrical  piano,  whose 
representation  is  sought  for  in  tbe  draught  or  pie* 
tare.  lAnee  of  L'gkl  and  shade,  those  in  which 
tbe  light  and  shade  of  a body  are  separated.  > 
Thna,  on  a curved  aurface,  it  is  tbe  line  det<r-  i 
mined  by  a tangent  to  tbe  surface  in  tbe  direction  | \ 
of  the  rays  of  lighL  In  Military  affairs,  line  is  j 
used  in  different  senses  in  spplicatinn  to  tbe  anny  < 
— aa,  1.  The  regular  troops,  in  distinction  from  j 
other  estsblishments  of  s military  nature.  AH 
numbered  and  marching  regiments  are  called  tbe  I 
tine,  in  distinction  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  | 
fenciblea,  yeomamr,  marines,  &c.  The  guards, 
however,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  not  being 
reckooed  of  the  line.  2.  Line,  or  ftas  of  buttle, 
the  disporition  of  an  army.  Enropean  armies  are 
commonly  drawn  up  in  three  fines,  which  were  | 
formerly  distinguUh^  by  the  nsmes  of  the  ran, 
or  advance  guards,  the  maui  body,  and  tbe  rear 
guard.  The  term  is  applied  in  this  sense  in  many  } 
phrases — as,  * the  fins  is  well-dressed,'  when  no  | 
part  is  out  of  tbe  straight  alignement;  to  form 
the  line,  to  arrange  the  men  in  tbe  order  of  battle: 
to  break  the  line,  to  change  the  direction  from  that 
of  a straight  line,  in  order  to  obtain  a cross  fire ; 
also,  to  daitroy  the  enemy's  order  of  battle,  and 
to  pot  them  into  oonfoaion ; ' the  line  tarns  out,* 
when  tbe  men  are  drawn  out  in  a line.  JJnes  oj 
support,  the  lines  of  attack  which  are  fonned  to 
cupport  one  another.  Lmes  of  marcA,  signify 
either  the  taciical  succession  cd  the  component 
parts  of  an  army  that  is  put  in  motion,  or  the  ^ 

bodies  of  armed  men.  Ltne  of  marcA  signifies  | 

also  any  distance  of  groond  over  which  armed 
bodies  move  in  regular  succession.  Line  of  ope^ 
ratiofs  that  fine  which  corresponds  with  the  line 
of  communication,  and  proceeds  from  th«  base 
point.  Retiring  Une,  a body  of  anned  men  that 
has  advanced  againat  an  opporing  enemy  in  order 
of  battle,  withdrawing  itaelf  with  regularity  from  | 
tbe  scene  of  actioo.  Line-Jiringt  are 

executed  separately  and  independently  by  each 
battalion.  Line  cf  demarcation,  a line  which  is 
drawn  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  ssoertain 
tbe  limits  of  certain  lands  and  territories  belonging 
to  difierent  powers.  In  Navigation,  line  is  used 
in  different  mosm  sod  applicatioDS  at  sea,  denot* 
ing — 1.  The  arrangement  or  order  in  which  a Heet  > 
of  ships  of  war  are  dispuaed  to  engage  an  enemy. 

2.  A general  name  for  the  small  ropes  used  in  a | 
ship,  Ihrmed  of  two  or  more  strands  of  fine  thread ; ) 
aa  the  deep-sea  line,  s long  liite  marked  at  every  | 
five  fathoms  with  small  strands  of  tine  knotted  ; t 
it  is  used  with  the  deep*eea  lead ; mhite  line,  that  | 
which  has  not  been  tarred,  in  distinction  from  the  't 


1 UNEA— LtSEAB.  LUIEAR-SHAPED— LINCDADENTAL.  j 

1 fnrrecf  Vue,  &c.  In  Concholo;:^,  lints  of  groxcik 

are  tboee  concentric  markinga  or  lines  in  a aheli, 
j formed  hf  euccesMive  Ujrert  of  a shrlly  matter, 

! which  mark  ita  growth.  The  external  Ujer  is 

always  the  moat  recent  In  Botany,  those  oon- 
oentric  annual  layers  ohaerrabte  in  the  cross  section 
t of  the  stem  of  an  exogenous  plant  lo  Genealogy, 

a series  or  succession  of  relations  in  Tarious  degrees, 
all  descending  from  the  same  common  father.  In 
Gec^T’wphy  and  Astronomy,  horizontal  line,  a line 
[ drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  on  any  part  of  the 

’ earth.  In  Geography,  e^utnoct^  line,  a great 

circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  exactly  at  tbo  distance 
of  ninety  degrees  from  each  of  the  poles,  and  con- 
sequently bisecting  in  that  part.  Aferidian  line, 
an  imaginary  circle  drawn  through  the  two  poles 
I of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  ita  surface.  In  Geo- 

1 logy,  line  of  ehp,  the  declirity  of  strata  fn>m  a 

1 horizontal  line.  Strata  almost  always  decline  or 

j dip  from  some  point  of  the  horizon,  and  of  course 

' rise  towards  the  opposite  point.  A line  drawn 
throogh  these  points  is  called  their  line  of  dip;  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  dip  is 
called  the  line  of  bearing,  or  level  In  Heraldry, 
Vnez  are  the  Bgures  need  in  armorial  bearings  to 
'■  diride  the  shield  into  different  parts,  and  to  com- 

pose different  figorea.  In  Mechanics,  ftae  of 
. centres,  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  one  wheel 

1 to  the  centre  of  another,  when  their  circomferences 

touch  each  other.  Line  of  direction,  the  line  in 
1 which  motion  U communicated.  In  Music,  lines 

are  Bre  parallel  lines  forming,  together  with  the 
l|  intermcdiiite  spaces,  the  staff  on  which  the  notes 

If  and  other  characters  are  placed.  A ship  of  the 

1 line,  a ship  of  war  large  enough  to  bare  a place 

in  the  line  of  batt'e ; a ship  carrying  serenty-fonr 
1 guns  or  more ; — r.  a.  to  corcr  on  the  inside ; to 

1 pat  in  the  inside ; to  place  along  by  the  side  of 

anything  for  gnaiding  * to  strengthen  by  addi- 
tional works  Of  men ; to  corer ; to  add  a oorer- 
1 ing:  to  strengthen  with  anything  added;  to  im- 

pr^ate,  applied  to  irrational  animals. 

' Lixea,  lin'e-a,  a.  (Latin,  a line.)  Linea  alia,  a 
1 white  line,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  tendons 

1 of  the  abdominal  muscles;  it  extends  from  tlte 

ensiform  csrtUnge  to  the  pubes.  Z.tn«a  sem/ctr- 
! cwjoTM,  a semicircular  line,  formed  by  tbe  abrupt 
! termination  of  the  fibres  of  the  abdominal  mus- 

! cles,  and  extending  from  tbe  pnbes  to  tbe  ribs, 

i nearly  parallel  with  the  former.  Linea  fnmrrer- 

1 tales,  transrerae  tendinous  lines,  passing  from  the 

1 linea  semicircularis  to  the  linea  alba.  Linea  mno- 

1 minata  (an  unnamed  lino),  an  elerated  line,  form- 

ing a part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelris. 

lj}<BAOE,lin'e-aje,«.  (/^no^  Fr.)  Race;  progeny; 
family,  ascending  or  descending. 

ii  Liwbal,  lin'e-al,  a.  Composed  of  lines;  delineated; 

descending  in  a direct  line  from  an  ancestor;  he- 
reditsry;  derired  from  ancestors;  allied  by  direct 
descent ; in  the  direction  of  a line, 
i Lutealitt,  lio*e-alVte,  «.  The  state  of  bei  g in 
1 the  form  of  a Une. 

' Linkallt,  lin'e-al-le,  oJ.  In  a direct  line. 

1 Lixkambnt,  linVa-meut,  s.  (French.)  Pcatnre; 

1 form : make;  the  outline  or  exterior  of  a body  or 

figure,  particnlarly  of  the  face;. 

LtWEAIt,  iin'e-ar,  a.  {linearis,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
aline;  consisting  of  linos ; in  a straight  direction. 

1 In  Botony,  appli^  to  narrow  lesros  when  they  are 

1 of  eqoal  breath  thronghout,  the  two  edges  being 

TOt..  U.  A 

straight  and  equidistant  from  each  other.  In  ! 
Entomology,  a figure  having  the  lateral  margins  | 
very  close  together  and  parallel  throu<;hout.  In 
CoDchology,  composed  of  lines;  marked  with  lines.  ' 
L'near  equations,  in  the  integral  calculus,  are 
thore  in  which  the  unknown  quantity  is  only  of  ; 
tbe  first  degree.  Linear  numbers,  in  Mathemarics, 
such  as  have  relation  to  length  only,  like  a imm-  | 
ber  which  represents  one  side  of  a plane  figure.  { 
If  the  plane  figure  be  a square  linear  figure  it  U | 
called  a root  Linear  pertitecUve,  is  that  which  i 
regards  only  tbe  positions,  magnitudes,  snd  forma  | 
of  objects.  Linenr  problem,  that  which  is  solved 
geometrically  by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines.  ! 
This  is  called  a simple  prdbUm,  and  is  capable  of 
one  solution  only. 

Likear-siiapeo,  Un'e-or-shaypt,  a.  In  the  form 
of  a line. 

LtKEATE,  linVate,  a.  In  Botany^  marked  long!-  ' 
tudinaily  with  depn>ssed  parallel  lines.  \ 

Likeation,  Un-e-a'sbun,  «.  Draught ; dellnea-  • 
tion.  1 

Limeh,  lin'in,  «.  (/onrm,  Lat)  Cloth  made  fh>m  i 
the  fibres  of  the  flax  plant,  though  the  term  is  ' 
now  applied  to  all  kinds  of  hempen  cloth ; an 
under  garmeot; — a.  {linens,  Lat.)  made  of  flax;  t 
resembling  linen  doth ; white ; pale.  1 

Lixekdraper,  linm-dray-por,  t.  A person  who  ; 

deals  in  linens.  i 

Lino,  ling,  s.  {leng,  Dot)  In  Ichthyology,  the  ; 
Gados  molva  of  Linmeus,  and  Lota  molva  of  ' 
YnireL  It  is  a large  fish,  and  forms  an  impnr-  | 
tant  article  of  commerce.  In  Botany,  a species 
of  bent  gra-sa,  tbe  Scirpos  cespitottus  of  Liimwat  1 
is  80  called.  ling  he^dher,  or  common  hrath,  | 
the  plant  Calluno  vul^aru,  the  Erica  vulguris  of 
Linnsns:  Order,  Ericaccte. — A Saxon  termina-  . 
Uon,  as  in  darling,  frttling,  &c..  denoting,  in  Its 
primary  stgnificutinn,  »Ute,  cun>Ulion,  or  subject. 
In  some  words  it  also  denotes  the  young  of  an 
animal,  or  a small  one. 

Linger,  ling'gur,  v.  n.  {leng.  Sax.)  To  delay;  to 
loiter;  to  remain  or  wait  long;  to  be  slow;  to  ' 
hesitate;  to  be  slow  in  deciding;  to  remain  long  | 
in  any  rtate; — r.  a to  protract. — Seldom  used  ' 
as  an  active  verb.  1 

She  lingers  m;  doelres.-.— Sfto^s.  ^ 

Lingerer,  Ung'gar-nr,  s.  One  who  procrastlnatee 
or  delaya.  1 

Lingering,  ling'gor-lng,  o.  Remaining  long;  ' 

protracted  :~s.  tardine.se;  protraction. 
Linobringlt,  Ung'gnr-big-le,  ad.  With  delay; 

slowly ; tetiiously.  1 

Linoet,  liog'get,  s.  {Ungot,  Fr.)  A small  mass  of  ^ 

metal. 

Dnolb,  Hng'gl.  {Ugneul,  Fr.)  Shoemakers' 

thread. — 0 beolete. 

Hit  aale  and  Um^  In  a thong. 

Bis  tare-box  on  Ills  broad  belt  hong.— 

Urafon. 

Lingo,  ling'go,  s.  (Jingua,  the  tongue,  Lat)  Lan- 
guage ; speech. — Vnlgar. 

Lingua,  Ung'gwa,  s.  (Latin,  a tongue.)  In  Ento-  ' 
mology,  the  organ  rituated  within  the  labinm,  or  j 
emerging  from  it  by  which  insects,  in  many  in-  ! 
stances,  collect  tbeir  food,  snd  pa.v  it  down  tbe 
pharynx,  which  is  situated  above  its  root  j 

Linouacious,  ling-gwa'shns,  a.  Full  of  tongne;  ■ 
loquacious;  talkative. 

LinouaDbntal,  ling-gwa-den'tal,  a.  Formed  or 

81 
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! LINGUAFORM— LINKBOY. 


I uttered  bj  the  joint  ose  of  the  and  teeth, 

a-H  the  letten  d and  t; — $.  an  articalution  formed 
bj  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Linocaporm,  Iit)g'gfra*fawrm,  a.  Haring  the  ftmn 
or  flhipe  of  the  tongne. 

Lixoda  Feanca,  ling'g«ra  frang^ka,  *.  A epecles 
of  corrupt  Italian,  spoken  ckie%  on  the  ooaau  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Lixoual,  ling'gvral,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tongne. 
In  Anatomy,  used  to  designate  dirers  organ*  and 

I I blood>res!»ela  which  coiutitate  the  apparaiua  of 
; I the  tongue. 

Lixoitella,  liug-gn-clla,  s.  (lingua^  a tongue,  Lat 
from  the  shape  of  the  animal.)  A genus  of  In- 
I ferobranchiste  Gatteropods,  considered  bj  Rang 
as  identical  with  the  Dipbyllidia  of  Curier,  which 
name  is  retained. 

LixotrtST,  liug'gwist,  a.  A person  skilled  in  lao- 

I 

; Lixodla,  ling' gU'la,  s.  A genus  of  Uvalrular  Mol- 
loaca,  in  the  shells  of  which  the  two  raWes  are 
nearly  equal,  and  truncated  anteriorly;  the  hinge 
j without  teeth;  the  beak  of  the  ralres  pointed, 
and  united  to  a tendinous  tube,  sen’Ing  fur  a 
ligament  It  is  the  only  recent  biralre  which  is 
I pedunculated.  It  abound  in  the  fossil  state- 

LtxouLATE,  ling'gu-late,a.  Shaped  like  the  tongue 
or  a atrap. 

Limoulixa,  rmg'gU'H'oa,  s.  (dim.  of  A 

I geous  of  microscopio  Foraminifera,  belonging  to 
. the  family  Stycostogua  of  M.  D.  Orbigny. 

\ Linot,  lin'jo,  0.  liml)cr;  tall;  flexible;  actire; 

! strong ; able  to  bear  fatigue. 

I Linimext,  lin'e-ment,  s.  In  Phannacy,  a remedy 
I for  external  use  by  means  of  friction,  ordinarily 
I composed  of  oil,  soap,  or  camphor  and  ammonia. 

. LixiMKXTCx,  lio-e-men'lum,  t.  A liniment  or 
I embrocation  ; an  external  application,  haring  the 
{ consistence  of  ao  cul  or  bals-iin. 

, Lixixo,  li'uing,  s.  The  inner  covering  of  anything, 

I as  of  a garment  or  a box  ; that  which  is  within. 

I In  Architecture,  any  covering  for  an  interior  sur- 
face. Liningi  of  boxt*^  fur  window  shutters,  are 
pieces  of  frsmework,  into  which  the  window  shut- 
ters are  folded  back.  Limng$  of  a door,  those  of 
the  sides  of  apertures  of  doors  called  the  j-tmbs,  or 
jamb-linings;  that  which  covert  the  head  being 
called  tho  soffitte.  Lining  <nU  rtuff,  the  drawing 
lines  on  a piece  of  board  or  plank,  eo  as  to  cut  it 
into  thinner  pieces. 

Lixk,  Itngk,  $.  Germ.  len^  Dan.)  A 

single  ring  or  division  of  a ebun ; anything 
: doubled  and  cl(Med  like  a link  ; a chain;  anything 

j connecting;  any  nngle  oonstitneot  part  of  a coo- 
I nected  series ; a series ; a chain  ; (igchtnu,  LaL) 
a torch  made  of  tow  or  bards,  &c.,  and  pitch  ; 

I One  that  bore  a UiUr, 

On  a suddeo  clapp'd  hit  flamlnf  cudirel.— 

ASlcr. 

the  rein  or  thong  with  which  a cavalry  eoldicr 
links  horses  together,  that  they  may  not  disperse. 
A linky  in  Gunter's  scale,  extends  to  a hundred 
links,  each  measuring  7.92  inches,  the  entire 
length  being  6C  ftfct,  or  4 poles ; — v.  a.  to  com- 
plicate, as  the  links  of  a chain ; to  unite;  to  con- 
join in  concord;  to  join;  to  connect; — v.  a.  to  be 
connected. 

Lixkbot,  lingk'boy,  ) a.  A boy  or  man  that  c.tr- 

Lixkmak,  lingk'man,)  ries  a link  or  torch  to  light 
passengers. 
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L1NN,£A— LIORRHYNCHUS. 


LixnjEA,  Un-ne'a,  a.  (this  little  oeglccted  plant 
Linnwos  selected  to  transmit  bis  own  name  to 
posterity.)  A genus  of  plant*,  consisting  of  an 
elegant  trailing  shrub,  a native  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  occurs  in  ao  old  flr-wood  at  Ingle- 
meldie,  on  the  borders  of  Nuimsbire,  and  bos 
been  diNCDvercd  m several  similar  situations  iu  the 
Scottish  highlands:  Order,  Caprlfuliaceie. 

Lixxacax,  liu-ne'an,  a.  Pertaining  or  according 
to  the  clasaiflcalion  of  the  celebrated  natunJUt, 
Linneus. 

Linnet,  liu'nct,  $.  (linoU,  Fr.)  A name  given  to 
birds  of  the  genus  Liiiaria,  forming  a portion  of 
the  geons  Fringilla  of  LinnsBoa.  The  Imnets  are 
well-known  British  birds,  and  much  esteemed  for 
the  Bweetnesa  of  their  song. 

Lixociera,  le-oo-se-e'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Geoffrey 
Liooder,  physician  at  Touruoo,  in  the  Vivaraes.) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  evergreen  trees, 
with  white  or  yellow  flowers : Order,  Oleinacee. 

Lisseed,  lin'see^  ) a.  {Uintnat,  Germ.)  The 

Li.xtsekd,  linl'ae^)  seed  of  the  (lax  plant  lioom 
uaiUtissimum. 

LixsEywooLSET,  lin'se-woorse,  a.  A kind  of 
flannel,  of  which  the  woof  only  is  oompoeed  of 
wool,  the  warp  being  thread ;— a.  made  of  linen 
and  wool  mixed ; vile ; mean ; of  different  and 
unsuitable  parts. 

Peel'd,  patch’d,  and  piebald.  Uaaeyuootaey  brothers— 

Grave  mummers ! aleerdcM  some,  aod  Mlrtiesa  others. 

—Popo» 

Lixbtock,  Un'stok,  a.  A poiutod  staff,  with  • kind 
of  fork  at  one  end  to  hold  a lighted  match,  uaed 
by  gunners  in  firing  cannon. 

Lint,  lint,  a.  Sax.  linleum,  Lat.)  The  dressed 
fibres  of  the  flax  plant  Linuro  usitatissimum.  lo 
Surgery,  the  scrapings  of  linen  cloth,  used  in 
dressing  wounds,  ulcers,  Ac. 

Lixtel,  hn'tcl,  a.  (linieau,  Fr.  Unld,  Span.)  In 
Architecture,  a horitontal  piece  of  stone  or  tim- 
ber over  a door,  window,  or  other  opening,  to  dis- 
charge the  superincumbent  weighL 

LiXTPiiiA,  lin-iTe-a,  a.  A name  given  by  Lafareflle 
to  a subgenua  of  Artebnides. 

Liox,  ii'on,  a.  (Jeo,  leonut,  I.at)  The  common  name 
of  FvUs  leonia.  The  true  Lions  belong  to  the  old 
world  exclusively,  and  they  were  formerly  widely 
and  plentifully  d.ffu*ed,  but  at  present  they  are 
confined  to  Aua  and  Africa,  sod  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  Fossil  remains 
of  the  extinct  lion,  Felis  spelsa,  and  other  cata, 
some  as  large  as  lions,  occur  in  (he  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  Europe.  Lion  of  England,  in  Heraldry, 
a lion  passant,  regardant.  LAons  taU,  the  plant 
Leonoti*  leonorus.  Lion-UtQed  monJerg  or  Ixdiooi^ 
the  Limit  silenus  of  Illig^T,  ntid  Cercocebus  sileuas 
of  Linnsus.  American  /ion,— ace  Puma. 

Lioxcel,  li'ou-sel,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a small  lion. 

Lioness,  li'un-ea,  «.  The  female  of  the  lion  kind. 

Liox-uearted,  li'no-bdrt-ed,  u.  Bold;  daring; 
courageous ; brave. 

Lionuke,  li'un-Uke,)  a.  Resembling  a lion  in 

Lionlt,  li'un-le,  ) courage  or  fiercenr^. 

Lion-mettled,  H'on-met-tld,  a.  Having  the  in- 
domitable spirit  or  bravery  of  a lion. 

Lion's- EAR. — See  Leonoti*. 

Ijon’s-LKAP. — See  Leontice. 

LiORBnvKCitcs,  li-o-ring'koa,  «.  (/is,  a lion,  and 
rAyneAcs,  a snout,  Gr.  7)  A genus  of  Kntozoat 
Family,  Nematoidca. 
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I Lip,  lipf  «.  (Dtitcb,  ^ppa^  Sax,  tippe^  Germ,  and 
! Dan  ) The  edge  or  border  of  the  monlb  ; tlie 
ed):e  of  anjtbing.  In  Botany,  applied  to  the  two 
dlrmons  of  a monopetalous  corolla,  where  one 
pmlion  takee  a dimrtioo  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards.  In  Concbologj,  the  two  sides  of  the 
aperture  are  tanned  the  lips;  tbit  which  joins 
and  freqnentlj  folds  over  the  columella  is  c^i-d 
the  oiner,  while  the  oppoeite  is  tennod  the  outer 
To  maix  a lip,  to  drop  the  under  lip  in  sol* 
lenness  and  contempt ; — r.  a.  to  kiss. — Obsolete 
j as  a verb. 

I A band,  that  ktnn 

Have  and  trembled  klaelng.'^.^kaibs. 

LlPAHiAf  li>pa'r»>a,  s.  {liparos,  brilliant^  Gr.  in 
alltisioQ  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves.)  A genus 
of  leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  Ptpilionacesa 

LlPAKls,  li'ps-rU,  s,  (liporot,  sliinlng  with  oil,  fit, 
Gr.)  The  Sea*snail,  a genus  of  fisbes,  the  species 
of  which  resemble  the  gobies  in  form,  and  are  found 
under  stones  at  low  water>marfc.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  a single  sneker,  formed  bj  the  united 
! ventrals  and  pectorals:  Family,  DiscobulL 
j LlPAROCBbK,  ii-pa-ro-sene,  s.  (.Upo$,  and  ilele,  a 
bemial  tamour,  Gr.)  A fatty  tumour  of  the 
scrotum. 

Lipabcb,  lip'a-nis,  s.  (liparoe,  brilliant.  Gr.)  A 
genus  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Bbynco- 
i phor^ 

LiP-DETonoir,  lip-de-vo'shun,#.  Devotion  ottered 
by  the  Ups  merely,  without  touching  or  emanating 
i from  the  heart. 

Lir-OOOD,  lip'gthl,  s.  Good  in  profession,  withont 
reality  or  practice. 

Lir-t.Anoi'&,  Uplsy-bur,  s.  Action  of  the  lips 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  mind ; words  with« 
out  sentiments. 

Liplkss.  liplea,  a.  Without  lips. 

Liplbt,  lip'let,  s.  A little  lip. 

Lipooram,  lipVgram,  s.  I leave,  and  ffrom- 

mo,  a letter,  Gr.)  A writing  in  which  a single 
! letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

Lipoorammatio,  Up*o-gram-mat'ik,  a.  Relating 
to  lipogram. 

Lipogrammatist,  lip-o<gram'ma-tist,  s.  One  who 
writes  anything,  dropping  a ^in^le  letter. 

Llin)STOMA,  lip*ae'to>ma,  «.  (leipo,  I fall  from,  and 
stoma,  a month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  formed 
' of  the  Hedyotis  campanuliflora  of  Hooker : Order, 
Cincbonaccm. 

Lipotewa,  li-potVna,  s.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects ; Family,  Pupipara. 

, LlPOTnTMOi'B,U>poM'e-mas,a.  Swooning;  fainting. 

Lipped,  lipt,  a.  Having  lips.  In  Botany,  labiate. 

Lippia,  lip'pe-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Augustine  Uppi, 
a French  phyriciao,  bom  in  Paris  of  an  Italian 
j family.)  A genus  of  plants,  naUves  of  Mexico : 

I Order,  Verbenacec. 

Lipura,  lip-o'ra,s.  (/i/>oiiPos,  without  a tail,  Gr.)  A 
j name  given  by  IlUger  to  the  tailless  Mannot  of 
} Pennant 

Lipcrus,  lipVms,  «.  (Upouros,  taiBeM,  Gr.)  A 
generic  name,  given  by  Goldfus  to  a species  of 
' Wombala,  marked  as  doubtful  by  Dr.  Fischer. 

Lip-wisdom,  lip' wis-duro,  a.  Wise  sayings  uttered 
without  being  reduced  to  practice,  or  supported 
' by  experience. 

LlQtJABtB,  likirwa-bl,  a.  Thst  may  be  melted. 

Liquate,  li^wate,  v.  n.  (%uo,  Lat)  To  melt ; to 
I liquefy;  to  be  diasolve^ — Sddom  used. 


Liquation,  li-kwa'shnn,  a.  The  act  or  operation 
of  melting ; the  capacity  of  being  melted.  ' 

LlQUBTACTiON,  Uk-kwe>fak'ibun,  a.  (li^e/actio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  melting;  the  oooversion  of  a 
solid  into  s liquid  by  the  sole  agen^  of  heat  or 
caloric } the  state  of  being  melted. 

Liquefiable,  Uk-kwe-fi'a-bl,  a,  Thst  may  bo 
melted  or  chanced  from  a solid  to  a liquid  stale.  ! 

Liquefikr,  lik'kwe-fi*ar,  a.  That  which  melts  ' 
any  solid  substance. 

LiqueFT,  lik'kwe-fi,  p.  a.  (lifu^er,  Fr.)  To  melt; 
to  dissolve ; to  convert  from  a solid  form  to  that  | 
of  a liquid; — v.  m.  to  be  melted  ; to  become  liquid. 
IjQUESCENcr,  li>kwes'sen-Ke,  a.  (fi^ttcaoeafia,  LaL) 
Aptness  to  melt.  , 

Liquescent,  li>kwes'sent,  a.  Melting;  becoming 
fluid.  I 

Liqusub,  te-kure',  a.  (French.)  A spirituous  cor- 
diiil.  I 

Liquid,  llkicwid,  o.  (Kqtadus,  Lat.)  Fluid ; flowing 
or  capable  of  flowing ; not  solid ; not  forming  one 
coDtinnous  substance;  soft;  clear;  pronounced 
without  any  jar  or  harshness;  smooth;  dissolved,  ^ 
so  as  not  to  be  stUinable  by  law  ; — (obsolete  in 
the  laat  sense;)— a fluid  or  flowing  substance;  a j 
substance  whose  parts  change  their  relative  posi-  | 

tioD  on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  which  flows  on 
an  inclined  plane.  In  Grammar,  a letter  which 
has  a smooth  flowing  sound,  or  which  flows 
smoothly  after  a mnte,  as  I and  r in  64a,  6ra ; m 
and  II  are  also  termed  liquids.  Lifuid,  or  Saxon 
blue,  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  Indigo. 
LiQUlDAMBEB,  lik>kwid*Am'bur,  a.  A genus  of  ^ 
plants,  so  named  from  the  amberlike  resiti  called 
Storax,  yielded  by  sev'eral  of  the  species.  It  is 
the  AUngia  of  Noronba,  and  oonstitutes  the  order  ' 
Balsamacea  or  Balsamifluc,  the  Alingiaoefe  of  1 
lindley. — See  BaUatnacem. 

Liquidate,  lik'kwe-date,  o.  a.  (Uquido,  Lat.)  To  I 
clear  from  all  obscurity ; to  a^ust ; to  settle;  to  I 
ascertain  to  precirion  in  amount;  to  pay,  as  a debt.  I 
Liquidation,  Hk-kwe-da'shon,  s.  The  act  of  ;1 
settling  and  adjusting  debts,  or'ascertaining  their  I 
amount.  ' t 

Liquidator,  lik1iwe-day>tar,s.  He  or  that  which 
liqcudates  or  settles. 

Liquioitt,  U-kwidVte,  ) a.  The  quality  of  being  ' 
LiQUiDNKSB,  UkVid-nes,f  liquid  or  fluid;  thin- 
nros;  fluency.  Uquidihf,  that  condition  of  a jj 
material  substance  in  which  the  particles  that  oom> 
pose  it  have  a perfectly  feec  motion,  without  any  | 
sensible  tendency  to  approach  to  or  to  recede  from  ! 
one  another,  except  by  the  action  of  some  external 
power. 

Liquor,  lik'ur,  a.  Anything  liquid,  commonly  ap-  . 
plied  to  fluids  of  an  inebriating  kind; — o.  a.  to  ' 
drench  or  moisten. — Seldom  us^  as  a verb.  '| 
Cart-wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  Uquored.—  I ’ 

BaeeiL  j 

Liquoritia,  lIk>o>risbVa,  a (a  Latinized  form  | 
of  the  KngU»b  word  Liquorice.)  Liquorice,  a 
genus  of  Leguminous  plsnt^  conUiniug  one  species, 

L.  oflScinalis,  or  Common  Liquorice,  from  the  roots 
of  which  is  produced  the  Spanish  juice  of  the  ^ 
shops.  The  roots  are  used  in  medicine  and  brew-  ! 
ing.  It  has  been  long  and  znocb  cultivated  in 
Spain,  and  sinoa  the  time  of  Elizabeth  has  boon 
grown  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Li^,  k'ra, «.  An  Italian  eoio,  valus  rather  mors 
than  cightptDoa. 
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LiBicoMFAKcr,  le-n'kon'faD-se,  «.  A ap«ci«t  of 
planta,  of  the  geuas  Conrallaria. 

Libiodekdbon,  Ur-e-o-den'dron,  9.  (leiri<m,  a Hlj, 
Bod  dtndnm^  m tree,  Gr.  because  the  tree  bezura 
flowers  reaembliog  the  UI7,  but  more  like  the  tulip.) 
The  Tulip^Uee,  a genos  of  planta : Order,  Mog- 
aoHacem. 

LiRiroop,  lir'o'poop,  a.  (/eri^iion,  Fr.)  The  hood 
of  a graduate. 

Liroconb,  Ur'o-kone,  a,  (leirot,  pale,  and  hmta, 
powder,  Gr.)  In  kliuer^og/,  haring  the  resem- 
blance of  a whitish  powder. 

Libaktiius,  Us-aii'tAus,  a.  dissolution,  and 

oatAoa,  a flower,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  medioal 
rirtuee  possessed  bj  it  of  diaeolring  humours,  be- 
ing a powerful  cathartic.)  A genus  of  plants, 
nntires  of  tropical  America : Order,  Gentisnacec. 

LifiBOir,  lisTmn,  a.  A spedes  of  wine  exported 
from  Lisbon. 

Llsu,  lUh,  0*  Stout;  strong;  actire;  nimble.— 
Lo^ 

L18NE,  Un,  9.  A rarity  or  hollow.— Obeolete. 

Lisp,  lisp,  v.  n.  (/upon.  Dot.)  To  speak  with  a 
particular  articulation  of  the  tongue  and  teeth, 
nearly  as  in  pronouncing  tX ; — v.  o.  to  pronounce 
with  a lisp; — a.  the  act  of  lisping,  as  in  nttaring 
an  aspirated  (A  for  a. 

Lisps,  lis'pe,  a.  (/upoa,  amooth,  polished,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Moscldie. 

Lis  PEKDEirs,  Us  pen'dens,  a.  In  Law,  s pending 
snit  or  action.  The  phraae  ia  frequently  need  in 
I the  abladre  eaae — ftmdenU  IUa,  u e.  during  the 
[ continuance  of  the  suit.  Thus,  wheo  the  right  of 
I admioiatration,  or  to  an  exeontorsbip,  is  in  contest 
in  tbe  spiritual  court,  it  is  oompetent  to  the  ordi- 
nary to  appoint  an  adiniiiUtrator  pendentt  lUe. 

; Lispee,  lisp^ur,  a.  One  that  lisps. 

IJSPIMGLY,  Ii»p'lng-)e,  ad.  With  a lisp. 

I liiBPOUKD,  Us'pownd,  a.  A weight  oacd  at  Ham- 
I burgb,  equal  to  15  Ibe.  avoirdupoia. 
j Lissa,  lia'sa,  a.  (/taaoa,  smooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  iuaects:  Family,  Mnacide.  Also,  a 
genua  of  brachyuroos  Cru^ceans:  Family,  Mai- 

I idc. 

I LlEBAirrHB,  lis-san'cAe,  a.  (fiaaoa,  smooth,  and  aniho*, 
j a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plsnU,  con.slsting  of 
I amsll  erect  shrubs:  Order,  Epicridacex. 

Lissochilds,  Us-eo-ki’lus,  a.  (/iaaoa,  smooth,  and 
i oAes/oa,  a lip,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  absence  of 

j caUosity  or  crests  from  that  part  of  the  flower.) 

I A germs  of  beautiful  plants,  with  the  flowers 
I growing  in  long  spikes  of  a bright  yeUow  colour: 
Order,  Orchidacec, 

Lissom,  lia'sum,  a.  (probably  from  frarm,  I looae, 

I Sax.)  Limber;  supple;  rdixed;  looae;  free. — 
j Local. 

j Lissom  us,  U»«o'mas,  9.  (fiasoa,  smooth,  and  soma, 

I a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Elateridie. 

I Liss'inotus,  lie«ao-Do'tna,  a.  (&toa,  smooth,  sod 
I noioM,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
Insects  t Family,  CerambyciJse.  j 

I4ST,  list,  a.  (Saxon  and  SwedUh.)  The  edge,  sal-  ^ 
vage,  or  border  of  cloth ; astripof  cloth;  enclosed 
gronod  in  which  tilU  are  run,  and  combats  fought; 
a limit  or  bonndary ; a roll  or  catalogue ; a fllleU 
Cieil  fut,  tbe  aril  officers  of  government,  as  Judges, 
ambaasadors,  secretaries,  &«. ; henoe  the  term  ia 
used  for  tbe  revenues  or  appropriations  of  pibUo 
money  for  tbe  support  of  the  civU  offioars.  AjDoag 


Se.'imen,  an  inclination  to  one  side,  as  * the  ship  | 
has  a li't  to  starboard — r.  a.  to  enlist ; to  enrol  ' 
or  register ; to  engage  to  tbe  pubUc  ser^'ice,  as  a 
soldier;  to  enclose  tor  combat;  to  sew  together, 
as  stripe  of  cloth,  or  to  form  a bonier ; to  cover 
with  a list,  or  with  strips  of  cloth  ; to  hearken ; 
to  attend,  contracted  from  /frfen  ; — p.  n.  to  engage 
In  public  senice  by  enrolling  one's  name  ; to  en- 
list;— (/y/ftzA,  Sax.)  to  chooM ; to  desire;  to  be 
disposed  ; to  incline.  1 

To  figbt  In  Add.  or  to  defend  this  wall. 

Point  what  )ou  tut,  1 nought  refuae  at  all..-  | 

Sitfiufr. 

Listed,  Hat'ed,  a.  Striped;  particolonred  in  long 
etreaks ; encloeed  for  combat ; enrolled  ; engaged 
for  pnblio  service.  ! 

Listsl,  list  el,  a.  In  Architeotnre,  a list ; a fillet.  ! 

Listen,  Us'sn,  o.  w.  {fystim,  or  Idytinn,  Sax.)  To  i 
hearken;  to  give  ear;  to  attend  closely  with  a 
view  to  hear;  to  obey ; to  yield  to  adrice  ; to  fol- 
low admonition ; — r.  a.  to  hear ; to  attend.  I 

Lady,  Touchtafe  to  Uftan  what  1 say. { 

Listener,  lis'sn-ur,  a.  A hearkener;  one  who 
listena.  t 

Lister,  list'nr,  s.  One  who  makes  a list  or  mil.  | 

Listkka,  lis-te'ra,  t.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Martin  | 
lister,  phyridan  and  naturalist,  who  died  in  I 
1711.)  The  Tway-blade,  a genus  of  plants,  na-  [ 
tivee  of  Britain  : Order,  Orcbidacen.  I 

Listtul,  Ust'ful,  a.  Attentive. — Obsolote  | 

And  to  his  dooms  with  Utt/uU  cares  did  both  attend.—  ^ 

Listtko,  listing,  a.  The  act  of  cutting  the  i>at>-  ; 
wood  out  from  both  the  edges  of  a boanl ; the  act  ' 
of  enlisting  in  the  army. 

LisTUESS,  list'lce,  a.  Witboot  inrliiratlon  ; without  1 
any  determination  to  one  thing  more  than  another;  ! 
careless ; heedless. 

Listlessly,  list'lee-le,  ad.  Withont  thought  or 
attention. 

Listlessness,  lUtles-nee,  a.  Innttentinn;  heed- 
lessness ; indifference  to  what  may  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  others. 

Lit,  lit.  Past  of  Light 

I Ul  my  pipe  with  the  paper.— Addlfoa. 

Litant,  lit'a-oe,  a.  {tUanie,  Fr.)  A soK-mn  form 
of  supplicatory  prayer. 

LiTcni,  lit'tsbe,  a.  A fruit  commonly  sold  in  the  ' 
markets  of  China,  and  occasionally  brought  to 
England ; tbe  produce  of  the  Euphorbia  litchL 
The  eatable  part  is  of  a pulpy,  fleaby  c»n8)sCence, 
which  covers  a stone  encloM^  in  a haid,  dry,  tea- 
Belated,  prickly  pericarp. 

Lite,  lite,  s.  A little;  a small  portion ; — a.  little. 
— Obsolete. 

From  this  exploit  he  spar'd  nor  great  nor  Ws. — 

Paiffajt. 

Liter,)  U'ter,  a.  A French  measure  of  capadty. 

Lithe,)  equal  to  nearly  1|  imperial  pints. 

Literal,  Ut'er-al,  a.  (fren^,  from  lUera^  a letter, 


Lat.)  According  to  tbe  primitive  meaning;  nut 
fignraUve  or  metaphorical ; following  the  letter  or 
exact  words  ; not  free  ; consisting  of  letters a. 
literal  moaning. — Seldom  used  as  a substantive. 

Literalism,  lit'er-al-isin,  a.  That  which  accords 
with  tbe  letter. 

Literalist,  lit'er-sl-ist,  a.  One  who  adheres  to 
the  letter. 

Lizbralitt,  lit-er-alVte,  a.  Original  or  literal 
meauing. 
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Ijteballt,  lit'er-aMe,  ad.  According  to  the 
prunitiTe  import  of  woi^i  not  figuntively;  with 
dote  adherence  to  words ; word  bf  word. 

Literalmkss,  lit'er-el-Dcs,  $.  State  of  being 
literal. 

Litbrart,  Ut'er-ar-6,  a,  Pfrtaining  to  lettera  or 
literature ; respecting  learning  or  learned  men ; 
derived  from  erudition ; versed  in  letters } consist’ 
ing  in  letters,  or  written  or  printed  compositions. 

Litbuatb,  Ut'er-ate,  a.  Learned;  lettered;  in- 
itrocted  in  learning  and  scienoe. 

Dterati,  Ut’ef’a'ti,  «.  pL  The  learned ; men  of 
erndiiion. 

Litbrator,  Ut'er-a-tnr,  s.  (Latin.)  A pettj  sobool- 
master. 

Litbraturb,  Ut'or-a-tnre,  «.  (fstarotero,  Lat) 
Learning;  acquaintance  with  letters  or  books. 

LiTfi,  UM,  a.  (SaioD.)  A joint  or  limb. — Obsolete. 

Lithahthkax,  IkA-an't&raJu,  t,  (fitAoa,  s stone,  and 
oatArox,  ooal,  or  charcoal,  Gr.)  Stone-coal.’’- 
Not  nse^  * 

Lithabob,  litA'aij,  a.  (fitAoe,  a stone,  and  orpyroa, 
idlver,  Gr.  from  its  silverj  appearance.)  A eetni’ 
vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  smaU  shining 
beavj  scales,  or  more  or  less  agglutinated  masses. 
It  is  usually  produced  in  tbs  pnrificstion  of  silver 
from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  stiver  by 
means  of  this  metaL  LUharge  is  employed  in 
medidns,  and  by  potters,  ^aaemakers,  painters, 
and  others. 

Litiik,  lithe,  o.  (Kth,  fiUe,  Sax.  f/ytA,  Welsh.) 
limber;  flexiUe;  s<^;  pliant;  easily  bent; 

The  unwieldy  elephant. 

To  make  them  mirth,  tie'd  u his  might,  and  wreath’d 
Ills  Hikt  prutxMcU.— Jratoa. 

— p.  a.  to  smooth ; to  soften ; to  palliate ; to 
listen,  ^^bsolete. 

Litobrsm,  lithe^nes,  a.  Flexibility;  Umberness. 

LrriiRB,  li'tbor,  o.  Soft;  pliant; — Sax.) 
bad ; oorrnpt.-’’ObsoIete. 

I.asy,  Uther,  idle,  slothful,  carvleas,  negligent'— 

CotffroM. 

Litiibrlt,  li'thur-le,  ad.  Slowly;  lazily. — Obso* 
lete. 

LlTiiKBXBSS,  U'tbor-ncs,  a.  Idleness;  laziness.— 
Obsolete. 

Lithrsomb,  litha'snm,  a.  Pliant ; nimble ; Umber. 

LmilA,  litA^-s,  a.  The  oxide  of  lithium. 

LiTHiAflis,  UM’i'a-ais,  a.  (AtAoa,  a atone,  Gr.)  The 
disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidne3rs. 

IjTnic,  IkA'ik,  a.  Perteming  to  the  stoos  in  the 
bladder. 

Lirnio  Acid. — See  Uric  acid. 

LiTUitTW,  IkAVnm,  a.  (fiMoa,  a stone,  Gr.)  A 
metal,  the  oxide  of  which  was  discovered  by  Arf* 
wedson  m 1817,  oecniring  in  petaUte  and  spodn- 
mene  in  the  iron  mine  of  Uto,  in  Sweden.  It  has 
SUMS  been  found  in  amblygonite  and  IcpidoUie. 
Its  properties  are  bnt  UiUe  known. 

Xjtuobicb,  UM’o'be-ns,  a.  (UiJioi,  a stone,  and  iio$, 
Ufe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  insects,  belonging  to  the  I 
order  Hyriopo^  uid  famUy  Scolopendrids.  | 

Lithobolia,  litA-o-boTe-a,  a.  (Greek  word  signify-  i 
log  lapUkUioH,')  In  Antiquity,  a festival  cele* 
bra  ted  bpr  the  Troeseniana  in  memory  of  Lamia  | 
and  Auxmla,  two  vii^na,  who,  ooming  from  Crete  | 
to  Troeieo  in  a time  of  tomult  and  s^tioo,  were 
•toned  to  death. 

Litmocarp,  lUAVkdrp,  a.  (SiC&oa,  a stone,  sod 
po$^  fruit,  Or.)  FomU  fMt ; fruit  petrified.  * 


LlTnODBXDBOK,  lUA-onlen'dron,  a.  (fitAoa,  a stone,  i 
and  dendro%  a tree,  Gr.)  A generic  name  given  I 
by  Ooldfns  to  certain  spedee  of  corals,  including  , 
the  Caryophyllia  and  Ooilina  of  Lamarck.  | 

Litiiodkrma,  lifA-o-der'ma,  a.  (KtAoa,  a stone,  and  | 
dermo,  skin,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Eebinodermata : 
Order,  Apoda.  : 

Litbodbs,  UtA-o'des,  a.  (h‘<Aoa,  a atone,  and  odbua, 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Decapod  Crnstaceana:  j 
Family,  Brachyura.  I 

Litiiodorbb,  litA'O'^omse,)  a.  (fitAoa,  a stone,  and  I 
Lituodomi,  lUA  Vdo-mi,  ) dbmoa,  a honse,  Gr.)  | 

A name  applied  to  tboee  testaceous  Molluscs  which  i ; 
perforate  and  lodge  in  stones. 

Lithodomoos,  UtA-od'o-mus,  a.  Relating  to  the 
litbodomU 

LiTHODOMua,  lUA-od'o-moa,  a.  (fitAoa,  a stone,  and 
dbmoa,  a boose,  Gr.  from  living  in  perforations  it 
makes  in  stones.)  A genus  of  peiforaiing  Mol- 
luscs, in  which  the  shell  is  oblong,  ventricose,  and 
nearly  GyUndrical ; the  hinge  margin  not  elevated; 
nmbones  terminal,  the  posterior  end  somewhat 
rostrated.  { 

LiTBooBMEar,  UtA-o-jen'e-ee,  $.  (ICtAoa,  a stooe,  i 
and  yennao,  I prodnee,  Gr.)  The  science  which  I 
treats  of  the  origin  of  minerda.  ' 

iJTUoaBNocs,  UM-oj'e-nus,  a.  Depositing  or  fonn«  ] 
ing  stones. 

Lituogltpuic,  liM-o-gUf'ik,  a.  {UAogfyphet,  en-  | 
graven  in  stone,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  art  of  , 
engraving  on  predons  stones.  ^ t 

Litdooltphite,  lUA-og'le-fite,  $.  A word  that  ^ 
has  been  need  for  each  fossils  as  have  the  appear-  ; 
ance  of  being  engraven  or  shaped  by  art.  ' 

LiTUOONATiiUB,  UtA-o-na'cAos,  a.  (filAoa,  a stone, 
and  gwolAoa,  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in 
which  the  b^y  is  lengthened  and  fusiform;  the 
dorsal  fin  divided  into  two,  the  first  triangular; 
the  peetoral  and  ventral  fins  eqnal;  the  caudal  j 
laige  and  lunate ; tbe  jaws  furniithed  with  several  : 
rows  of  obtuse  teeth. 

Lithoooocb,  U(A'o-gog,  a.  (/ifAoa,  a stone,  and  ago,  I 
1 expel,  Gr.)  A remedy  administered  with  a view  j 
to  expel  cslcnli  from  the  urinary  passages. 
LlTiioORApn,  lUA'o-graf,  v.  a.  To  engrave  or  trace 
letters  or  figures  on  stone,  aud  tranter  them  on 
paper. 

Lithoobapoer,  litA-og'ra-fbr,  a.  One  who  prao- 
ttses  or  follows  Uthograpby  as  a profesdoo. 
Lithoorapuic,  UtA-O’graf'ik,  1 o.  Pertain- 
LiTitoORAPBlCAL,  UtA^grafVkal,)  ing  to  Utlto- 
pmpll,. 

Litiiooraphicallt,  litA-O’grafVkal-ls,  adl  By 
tbe  Uthographic  art. 

Lituoobaput,  UtA>o^ra-fe,  a.  (IttAoa,  a stone,  and 
grqpAo,  I write,  Gr.)  The  art  by  which  impres-  ! 
siona  or  printa  are  obtained  by  a chemical  prooeea  . 
ftom  designs  made  with  a grea^  material  <» 
stone. 

Lituooltfh,  lilA'o^Uf,  a.  (litAop/jpAio,  Or.)  An  i 
engraving  on  a predous  stone. 

Lpthoidal,  UzA-o/dal,  a.  (fifAoa,  and  aufoa,  like- 
ness, Gr.)  Resembling  a stone. 

Litbolabcb,  li/AMtl'a-bus,  a.  QUkoa,  a stone,  and 
hbty  seisore,  Gr.)  A forceps,  scoop,  or  other  In- 
atrnment  ui^  for  grasping  and  extracting  the 
stone  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

LlTBOLEPBa,  litk-olVpia,  a.  (ftCAos,  a stone,  and 
a scale,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fiiabea,  in  which 
the  body  and  b^  are  mailed  with  pktes  and  I 

W ! 


Digitized  by  Coogic 


UTHOLOGic— Lrraop!nnrou& 


LITHORNIS— UTIOPO. 


9CmU*  of  grnt  (bickn€«.  The  ecalee  ere  etroofc, 
impenetrmhle,  and  ihamond-ebaped.  The  6ah  haa 
I the  general  cbaractcn  of  liepiaosteoi : Fainilj, 
i SalmonUlak 

Lithologic,  lUA-o-loj'lk,  ^ a.  (h'lAoe,  a etone, 
LmiOumiCAL,  Hl4-o>Ioj Vkal,  i and  logo4,  a trea- 
tise, Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  edenoe  of  sUmeA. 
Lithologist,  HM<oro--jtat,  a.  A person  skihed  in 
the  science  of  stones 

Lithology,  lUA-oro-je,  «.  The  seienee  or  natoral 
historj  of  atooea ; a treatise  on  atones  found  in 
I the  b^j. 

Litiiohakct,  litA'o-man'ae,  a.  (&*cA<m,  and  manteia^ 
I divination,  Gr.)  Divination  or  prediction  ot  events 
b;  means  of  stones. 

Lithohabob,  litA'o-mdij,  a.  A mineral  which 
oecora  massive,  spheroidal,  or  fi^bie,  in  scnIj, 
gUmmeriog  particlee;  coloor  white,  grej,  jeltow, 

. orbloe;  dnlL,eoft,  opaque;  nnctnoua  to  the  touch; 

adheres  to  tlie  tmgue.  Its  constitaents  are — 
''  silica,  32.00;  alomina,  26.50,*  oxide  of  iron, 

I 21.00;  chloride  of  sodium,  1.50;  water,  17.00. 

Litboktriptxc,  lilA-on-trip'tik,  a.  (/»Moa,  and 
r tryvia,  wearing  awaj,  Gr.)  Having  quality  of 
' dimlving  the  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

, IjTnoNTBiPTIOS,  lilAH)n-trip'tika,  a.  Medicines  or 

I other  meant  which  are  esteemed  to  poMess  the 
power  of  diasolving  atone  or  calcnlos  in  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

t LtTHONTRipnsT,  lUA-on-tiip'tist,  a.  One  skilled 

I I in  brealdng  and  extrmcUng  the  stone  firom  the 

\ bladder. 

Lithontbiptor,  litA'on-trip-tnr,)  a.  An  Instm- 
LlTHOTBiTOR,  lilA'o-tri-tnr,  ) meot  for  tritu- 
rating the  stone  in  the  bladder,  eo  that  it  may  be 
I extracted  wiihoot  catting:  invented  by  Du  Civiale. 

! LiTHOMTRIPTr,  lith'on-trip-te,)  a.  The  operation 
LlTHOTUTr,  litA'o-tri-te,  ) of  triturating  the 
alone  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  lithotritor. 
Lituophaoi,  lUA-of'a-je.  ) a.(/«tAoa,  a stone, 
LlTIlOPiiAOiD^^  lUA-o-fi3e-de,)  and  phageiny  to 
devour,  Gr.)  In  Natural  History,  a name  appli- 
I cable  to  all  Conchifera,  Moilusca,  Radiata,  &c.^ 

I that  penetrate  stones,  masses  of  madrepore,  and 
I other  hard  corals,  fotming  a oidns  for  thetnselvea. 
It  embraces  more  psrticularly  the  genera  Venem- 
pia,  Petricola,  Ungoilina,  and  Saxicava. 

I Litiiopiiaoods,  liM-of'a-gns,  a.  Eating  or  swal- 

I lowing  stones  or  gravel,  as  the  ostrich. 

Lithopiiila,  liM-of'o-la,  a.  {iitho4,  a stoo^  and 
phiUo^  I k>va,  Gr.)  A genua  of  pliuita,  natives  of 
Java : Order,  Cinchonaces). 

LmionuiLus,  liM-ofVlua,  a.  (/sCAoa,  a atone,  and 
pkUwy  1 love,  Gr.)  A genna  of  Coleopteroua 
insecta:  Family,  AphidaphgL 
Ijtiiophosphob,  litA'o-fos-fur,  a.  A atone  which 
becomes  pboapboric  when  heated. 
Lithophosphueio,  litA-o-fbs-for'ik,  a.  Pertmning 
to  lithopbosphor ; becoming  phosphoric  by  heat. 
Lithophtl,  h<A'o-fU,  a.  A fossil  leaf. 
LmioPiiYTA,  lUA-of'e-ta,  a.  (fitAoa,  a atone,  and 
pkyiork,  a plant,  Gr.)  linncus'a  name  for  the 
' third  order  of  hie  class  Vermes. 

Lithophytb,  litA'o-fite,  a.  (/tlAoa,  a stone,  and 
pkgton^  a plant,  Gr.)  A name  formerly  given  to 
j oorsls,  under  the  Impreaeion  that  they  were  plants. 
— Not  now  in  nee. 

I Lithuphttic,  liiA-o-6t1k,  > a.  Stone  engm- 
I Lithopbttocb,  litA-of'e-tua,!  dered;  partaking 
1 1 of  the  natars  id  hoOx  wood  etooe. 

I as 


LXTHOBifls,  IkA-ewr'nis,  t.  (/itAoa,  a etone,  and 
omi$,  a bird,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Prof.  Owen 
to  a foeeil  bird  from  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey. 

Lithobia,  IkA-o'ahe-a,  $.  (^^Aosm,  turning  into 
stone,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Lopidopteroos  ineecta:  • 

Family,  Noctnma.  j 

Lithospbbma,  litA-o-spe/ma,  a.  (HtMoi,  • atone,  I 
and  $per^  seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  hard 
seeds  or  nnts.)  A genos  of  pLmU:  Order,  Bora-  ' 
ginaoea.  | 

LiTHosTRonoif,  litA-os-t'o'sbnn,  a.  (Uikostrotot^  I 
paved  with  stones,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Llwyd,  ' 
and  adopted  by  Fleming,  to  certain  fossil  eorala 
inclnded  in  tl4  Cytthophylhun  of  Goldfua,  and  ’ 
tbe  Colomnaria  of  Blain%nlle.  | 

Lithostboton,  lUA-oe'tro*ton,  a.  (Utho$traUUt  Gr.) 

In  ancient  Arcbitectnre,  a pavement  of  Mosaic 
work,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  marble  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

Litiiotomb,  litA'o-tome,  s.  A stone  to  formed 
oatiftwlly  SB  to  appear  cut  artificially. 

Litiiotomic,  lUAVtom-ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
performed  by  lithotomy. 

Lithotomist,  litA- ot'o-mist,  a.  One  who  performs 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  j 

LitiiotomT,  li/A-ot'o-me,  a (fiCAoa,  a stone,  and  ' 
temno,  1 ent,  Gr.)  The  art  or  operation  of  ex-  [ 
tractiag  urinary  calculi  from  the  kidneys,  nretbra,  *| 
or  bladder. 

Lithotbya,  lilA-ot're-a,  a.  A name  given  to  a j 
genua  of  Cirripeda  by  G.  B.  Sowerby ; tbe  Utbo-  I 
lepus  of  Lnmsrck.  Tbe  shell  consists  of  eight  | 
valves,  is  irregularly  subpyramidal,  compreai^ 
and  attached  to  a tubnlar  tendinous  pedicle. 
Lituoxylb,  litA-oks'D,  a.  (5’fAoa,  a stone,  and  xyitMt 
wood,  Gr.)  Petrified  wood.  I 

LiTiiUAMlAK,  litA-u-a'no-an,  a.  A native  of  LKhn- 
ania,  one  of  tbe  extensive  provinces  of  the  Ruasiaa 
empire ; — o.  produced  in  or  pertaining  to  lithu-  . 
ania.  I 

Litmubgits,  litA-or'goa,  a.  {litMaurgeo,  I work  in 
atone,  Gr.)  A genus  b^:  Family,  Antbio- 
phila. 

Lituy,  U'tbe,  a.  Easily  bent ; pliable. 

Lino  art,  lit'e-gant,  a.  Contending  in  taw;  en- 
gaged in  a lawsuit ; — a.  a person  engaged  in  e [ 
lawsuit.  1 1 

Litioatb,  litVgate,  e.  o.  J^t.)  To  con- 

test  in  law;  to  debate  by  judicial  prucew;  to 
bring  into  litigation ; — v.  it.  to  manage  a suit ; to  i 
carry  on  a cause.  ( 

LmoATlOK,  lit*e-ga'shuD,  a.  Judicial  contest ; the  * 
act  or  process  of  carrying  on  a auit  in  a court  of  j 
law  or  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  a right  or  claim.  | 
Litigious,  le-tij'us,  a.  (/iti^waua,  Lat.)  luclined  | 
to  judidsl  contests;  quarrebome ; disputable;  > 
contentious;  controvertible. 

Litigiouslt,  le-tij'us-le,  ad.  In  a oontsnUons 
manner. 

LrrioiocsKBss,  le-ty'ai-nes,  a.  A disporitioo  to 
engage  in  or  to  cany  on  lawsuits ; inclination  to 
judicial  contests. 

Ljtiopo,  Is-ti'o-po,  a.  (/»toa,  smooth,  and  potu,  a 
foot,  Gr.?)  A genus  of  marine  pectinibranchiate 
Molluaca,  in  wbi^  tbe  shell  ia  thin,  slightly  trans- 
parent, and  homy,  with  a alight  epidermis,  and 
concitid  in  shape;  the  whorls  of  the  spire  rather 
ronnded,  the  last  whorl  longer  than  all  the  others; 

* tbe  ^>ex  pointed : apertnre  oval ; no  operoulom. 


LITMUS— LITURGICAL. 


LITURGY— LIVEKF.D. 


Litmcs,  lit'mnt,  ) «.  A fine  bine,  bnt  fugiti?e 

Lacmur,  Uk'muA,^  colour,  produced  ^oi  the  lichen 
Lecunora  tartarea,  a natire  of  the  Canarj  and 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  is  ased  as  a chemical 
test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  adds,  which  ren- 
der it  red* 

Litotes,  li'to  tes,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric,  a 
figure  in  which  an  affixation  is  expres>sed  bj  Lite 
negative  to  the  eontrarj. 

Liteameteb,  lit-ramVtur,  $.  An  instrumeot  in- 
vented bj  Prof.  Hare  of  I’ennf-ylvania,  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  gravitj  of  liquids. 

Litrom,  li'troD,  $.  An  old  French  com  measure, 
eqosl  to  five  modem  litres. 

L1TT.SA,  lit-te's,  a.  (in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Lytts, 
near  Milan.)  A geiiua  of  plants,  formed  of  the 
Booapartea  juncea  of  other  butauists:  Order, 
Bnxi.eliacee, 

Littex,  Ut'tcn,  a.  (/itc/vn,  Sax.)  A place  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead. 

Litter,  lit'tur,  a.  (/il/ere,  Fr.)  A vehicle  formed 
vith  ahafls  supporting  a between  them,  in 
whicl)  a |wrson  ms;  be  borne  bj  men  or  b;  s 
horse ; straw,  baj,  or  other  soft  substance,  used 
as  a bed  for  hu^^es  and  for  other  purpooii;— 
(fiVer,  Icel.)  a brood  of  young  pigs,  kitten!*,  &c. ; 
slireds,  fnigmenta,  and  the  tike  scattered  on  a floor 
or  other  clean  place ; a birth  of  pigs  or  other 
small  animals; — t.  a.  to  bring  forth  young,  as 
swine  and  other  small  qn.ndrupeds;  to  scatter  over 
carelesaly  with  shreds,  inign  ents,  and  the  like; 
to  cover  with  s-traw  or  hay;  to  supply  with  bed- 
ding;— e.  n.  to  be  supplied  with  bedding. — Seldom 
used  as  s neuter  verb* 

The  inn 

Where  be  and  his  horse  litter'd.—  Ba\A»glon. 

Liitered,  lit'turd,  a.  Oversptvad  or  covered  with 
litter. 

LlTTEfilNOS,  lit'ter-ingz,  t.  A local  term  for  cer- 
tain sticks  n'qu;rvd  in  the  weaving  of  some  fabrics, 
to  keep  the  w«b  stretched  in  the  loom. 

Little,  lil'tl,  «.  (/ytef,  (yt/e.  Sax.)  Ci'W/xrr.  Less, 
Lesser;  ivjKr.  Lea.*^t.  Small  in  »izo  or  extent; 
not  great;  diminutive;  of  small  bulk;  short  in 
dtu^tion;  of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance; 
of  small  force  or  rflcct ; inconsidemble ; — s.  a 
small  quantity  or  amount;  a small  space;  any- 
thing small,  slight,  or  of  inconkidi-niUe  iinpoi  tancer; 
not  much; — ad,  in  a emull  d**gr(e;  in  a small 
quantity;  in  some  degree,  but  not  great;  not 
much* 

Littlexlss,  lit'tl-Dcs,  X.  SmaHnes.- of  hulk;  want 
of  grandeur;  meanness;  wuut  of  dignity;  penu- 
riousnejuh 

Littoral,  lit'to-rnl,  a.  (AV/orofu,  Lut.)  Belonging 
to  a shore. — Si-ldom  u«*d. 

LlTTotiELLx,  lit-tur-eria,  $.  (liUw,  t\Uon»,  the  sea- 
fcbote,  Gr.)  Piantaio  shore-weed,  a genus  of  j 
plants:  Order,  li.'intagimiceo;.  I 

Littoimxa,  lit-to-ri  os,  t.  iU/ori$,  the  sea-  | 

shore,  Lst  ) The  common  wi.ilk,  a genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, lonned  by  Femi-i>c  from  the  Turbo  Uttorcus 
ofLinnoius:  Fnmily,  Ilelicids. 

Litlttes,  Ut'u-itM,  X.  (AVttbx,  a kind  of  trumpet, 
l.at.)  A group  of  foMtil  Cephalopoda,  found  in 
the  Silurian  and  older  sy^te:lls;  the  sb*-ll  is  partly 
straight  and  partly  couvoluted,  as  in  Spiruls. 

LituuoiC,  le-tur'jik,  ^ a.  Belonging  to  a 

Liti'Kgical,  Ic'tur je-kal,)  fonnulaiy  ol  public 
devotions. 


I Liturot,  lit'uT'je,  $.  {iiho-ijtty  Fr.)  Form  of  • 

! pruycni ; formulary  of  public  ilevotions. 

LitluB,  lit'u-us,  X.  In  Ron  m .^ntIquitv,  the  rrosler 
or  staff  made  use  of  by  the  Hon  an  au.urs  in 
quartering  the  heavens;  ali»o,  an  instrument  of  , 
martial  ma«1o  distinguished  for  the  shrilli>eiM  of  its 
Si  uods.  In  Mathematics,  a name  given  to  a 
spiral,  thns  de!«cribed : — I.et  a variable  circular 
sector  always  bare  ita  centre  at  one  fixed  point, 
and  one  of  ita  terminal  radii  in  a given  direction: 
let  the  area  of  the  sector  always  remain  the  same; 
then  the  extremity  of  the  other  termioul  radius 
describes  the  Htnu& 

Live,  lir,  p.  n.  (Jiban.  Uo/an^  VJiiiny  Sax.)  To  be 
in  a state  of  animation;  to  have  the  vital  prin- 
ciple; to  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with 
regard  to  habits  or  condition ; to  continue  in  life ; 
to  live  emphatically ; to  be  in  a state  of  happiness; 
to  be  exempt  from  death  temporal  or  spiritual; 
to  remain  undestroyed ; to  ooutinue;  not  to  be 
lost ; 

Men's  evil  manners  tire  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  bi  water.— XSote. 

to  feed;  to  malnt.iin  one's  self;  to  be  supported; 
to  be  in  s state  of  motion  or  vegetation ; to  be  un- 
extinguisbed ; to  be  inwardly  quickened,  nourished, 
and  actuated  by  divine  inflnence  or  faith ; to  ' 
abide;  to  be  permanent;  to  have  settled  residence  j 
in  any  place;  to  litt  trtiA,  to  dwell  or  to  be  a ' 
lodger  with;  to  cohabit;  to  have  intercourse,  as  ^ 
male  and  female ; to  Uee  dottn^  to  live  so  as  to  { 
extinguish  or  snbXe; — v.  a.  to  continue  in  con-  ^ 
staotly  or  habitually;  to  act  hsbitnally  in  con- 
formity to. 

Live,  live,  a.  living;  having  the  organic  functions 
in  healthy  operation,  or  in  a capacity  to  operute ; 
not  dead;  having  vegetable  life;  containing  fire; 
not  extinct ; vivid,  as  colour.  Lire  atock,  in 
Fanning,  the  animals  necessary  for  the  stock  and 
cultivation  of  a farm,  and  those  which  are  kept 
on  it  for  profit,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  dong,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  dead  sU*ck,  which  con- 
sists of  the  implemoiits  of  busbaudry  and  the  pro- 
duce stored  up  fur  use. 

Liveless.— See  Lifeless. 

Livelihood,  live'le-hthl,x.  Means  of  living;  sup- 
port of  lif  e • maintenance. 

LtVELIxesa,  livele-nes,  x.  The  quality  or  state  ot 
being  animated  or  lively;  vivacity;  sprighlliiiess; 
spirit;  animation;  appearance  of  life ; iNriakneas; 
activity. 

Livelode. — See  Livelihood. 

Livelong,  liv'long,  a.  Tedious;  long  in  passing; 
lasting ; durable. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonUhmeiit, 

Hast  built  thyself  a monument.— JAflow, 

Lively,  live'le,  a.  Bri!*k  ; vigorous;  rivjcions; 
gay;  airy;  representing  life;  htrong;  energetic; 
—nd.  briskly ; vigorously.— Seldom  used  as  au 
adverb. 

Liver,  liv'ur,  x.  One  who  lives.  In  Anstomy,  a 
largo  abdominal  organ  of  a drep-red  colour,  sitimted 
on  the  right  aide  under  the  dia[ihr:igin.  Its  prin- 
cipal Ui*c  is  to  swrete  th»*  bile.  Lirrr  0/* outimvny, 
the  oxybulphoret  of  antimony.  Z.i’(  cr  oj" sul/dtuTf 
the  bulphniet  of  ;>oLiMiuni. 

Livek-colol'R,  liv'ur-kul-or,  a.  Dark  red;  ot 
the  colour  of  the  liver. 

Livered,  liv'urd,  a.  Haring  a liver,  as  white- 
A'reredL 

e; 
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UXUS— U)ATIl. 


LIVERGROWK— LIXIVIUM. 


I Ln'BROROWK,  Iiv'or*grone,  a.  lim. 

I LiVKRtTolfE.  liT'nr-«tone,  «.  The  native  lulplmret 
I of  barium,  so  called  from  iU  resemblance  to  tbe 
I Uver  of  sniphur;  alM,  a name  pveo  to  the  sol* 
i pburet  of  potash,  or  other  alltalioe  solpburet. 

1 Liverworts.— S«  Lichens. 

Livekt,  U/or-e,  s.  (Norman,  from  Krrer,  Fr.)  In 
Lj>w,  the  act  of  delivering  poasesttion  of  lands  or 
tenements ; release  from  wardship ; delirerance ; 
the  writ  bj  which  poeaeeaion  is  obtained ; the 
state  cif  being  kept  at  a certain  rale;  a form  of 
dre>a  bjwhich  noblemen  and  gentlemen  dlfatingnish 
their  servants ; a particnlar  dress  appropriate  to 
a particnlar  occasion  or  time ; the  collective  bod/ 
of  liver/men  in  London  ; — r.  a.  to  clothe  in  liver/. 

Livrrymak,  liv'ar>e*man,  s One  who  wears 
liver/,  as  a servant.  In  London,  a freeman  of  the 
cit/  of  some  di>tinction. 

' Liv£rT‘STabi.e,  Uv'ur>e*stn/'bl,s.  A stable  where 
horses  are  kept  for  hire. 

Lives.  Plural  of  Life. 

^ LlviA,  liVe-a,  a.  (Jivto,  I am  black  end  bine,  Lat.) 

' A genus  of  Hcmipicrous  insects : Famil/,  Aphidii. 

I Livid,  liv'id,  a.  (/iVw/e,  Fr.  heiduty  Lat.)  DU- 
I Oolonred,  as  with  a blow ; black  and  bine. 

I LtTiDtTT,  le-vid'e-te,  > a.  A dark  colonr,  like  that 
i Liviokbss,  livld-nes,!  of  braised  flesh. 

Livtxo,  living, <L  part.  Vigorous;  active;  having  j 
life,  or  tbe  vital  functions  in  operation ; not  dead ; > 
issuing  continuo!!/  from  tbo  earth;  mnning; 

I flowing : quickening;—#,  be  or  thnoe  who  are  i 

I alive,  uxuaJI/  with  a plural  signiflearion;  support ; I 

' maintenance;  fortnne  on  which  one  lives;  power  | 
of  continuiog  life;  livelihood;  the  beuefice  of  a 
clcrg/man. 

Livinolt,  livlng'le,  ad.  In  e living  state. 

LitoMaW,  le>vo'ne-an.  a.  Pertaining  to  Livonia, 
one  of  tbe  Baltic  provinces  of  the  Rustiian  empire  ; 

I — #.  a native  of  Livonia. 

Livonica,  le-von'e-ka,  «.  (meaning unknown  to  na) 
A genua  of  Cmstaceans : Famil/,  Isapoda. 

Livor,  liv'or,#.  A black  or  bluish  msik,  such  as  is 
produced  on  tbe  bod/  b/  a stroke;  lividness. 

! LiVRAiooK,  Hv>ra'tun,  a (French.)  A part  of  a 
I book  or  literar/  composition,  printed  and  delivered 
' before  ibe  work  is  completed. 

Livrr,  li'vtir,  s.  (French.)  A French  mone/  of 
account,  equal  to  twentj  sons,  or  nearl/  ninepenc«> 
halt^nii/  sterling;  ahw,  the  French  name  for  a 
pound  wciiiht. 

Lixivial,  lik-siv'e'al,  ) a.  (/trtnta,  Lat.)  0b> 

Lixiviovs,  lik-siv'e'ns,!  tain«d  b/  lixivialion; 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salt ; containing  salt 
o.'Uriicted  from  tbe  ashea  of  wood;  of  the  colonr 
I of  I/e;  resembling  I/e;  having  tbe  qualities  of 

I alkaline  salts  from  wood  ashes. 

' LlxiviATB,  lik-Mv'e-ate,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  1/e 

Lixiviated,  lik-siv'e  a/-ted,i  orlixivium;  ofthe 

I I qnalit/  of  iilkaline  salts;  impregnated  with  salts 

1 1 wood  ashes. 

' Lixiviate,  lik>riv'e*ate,  t>.  a.  To  form  1/e;  to 
|i  impregnate  with  salts  from  wood  ashes. 

L]XiviATioN,Uk>xiv>ea'shun,#.(/iz,a8liwood,  Lat) 
j Tbs  process  emplo/ed  fur  disM>Iving,  b/  mrsns  of 
; warm  water,  the  >alii)e  and  stduble  particles  of 

I cinders,  the  re$>iduos  of  combiisliun,  cosK  ores, 

't  and  earths.  Salts  thus  obtained  ore  lenned  Uxirial 
salts. 

I Lixrvfi'M,  lik-sivV-nm,  «.  (Hx,  tabwood,  Lat) 
The  liquor  obtained  b/  luiviatioa. 

;i  tis 


Lixds,  lika'ua,  #.  (/txss,  a licking,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Cnleopteroua  insects : Famil/,  Rh/ncophora.  i 
Lie  AKD,  liz'drd,  #.  Tbe  common  name  of  the  San-  . ! 
nan  reptiles  of  the  genns  Lacerta, — which  see.  ’j 
LizanTt  tally  In  Botan/,  the  Sanma  cemaa  of  i 
Linnaeus. 

Llaounoa,  U-ga-no'a,  #.  (in  hononr  of  Encene  ' 
Llaguno,  a Spanish  amitenr  botanist)  A genoa  |! 
of  South  American  trees:  Order,  Sapiodacese.  ! 
Lt.ama. — See  Anchenia  and  AIpaoL  |j 

LL.D.  Letters  standing  for  Doctor  LaWy  the  i 
title  of  an  honorar/  degree.  ' j 

Lo,  lo,  Intfrj.  (lo,  Sjiz.)  L^k ; see;  behold ; observe.  ' I 
Load,  lode,  a.  {hlady  or  Uxdty  Sax.)  A bunlen ; a ^ 
freight;  lading;  weight;  pressure;  encumbrance;  | 
weight  or  violence  of  blows;  anything  that  de> 
presses;  as  much  drink  as  one  can  brar; — r.  a. 
to  burden;  to  freight;  to  enenmber;  to  em^mss;  ' 
to  charge  a gun ; to  make  heavy  by  something 
appended  or  annexed  ; to  bestow  or  confer  oii  in 
great  abnndance.  I. 

Loader,  lo'dur,  a.  One  who  puts  on  a load. 
Loading,  loading,  a.  A cargo;  a burden;  also,  .j 
anything  that  makes  part  of  a load.  j 

Loadmanagk,  lode'maii  ige,  a.  Pilutage;  skill  of 
a pilot.— Obsolete. 

LoadSKAN,  Iddse'man,  a.  A pilot. — Obsolete.  ^ 

Loadstar,  lode'stdr,  a.  Tbe  Pule-  star ; tbe  c/no*  ' : 
aore.  \ 

Loadstone,  lode'stone,  a.  A magnetic  iron,  which  j 

ia  black,  with  a alight  metallic  lustre.  It  la  so  '| 
called  from  its  being  a natural  magnet,  capable  of 
attracting  iron  and  steel. 

Loaf,  lofe,  a.  pL  Loaves,  (A/o/t  or  laj'.  Sox.)  A 
mass  of  bre^  when  baked ; a mass  or  lump,  as 
of  sugar;  sny  thick  mass.  |i 

Loafer,  loTor,  a.  An  indolent  fellow  who  runs  : 
about  trifling,  and  practiring  mean  expedients. 
LoAFsroAR,  lofe'shvg-ur,  #.  Sugar  reflned  and 
lormed  into  a conical  shape.  ' 

Loam,  lome,  #.  (/am,  Sax.)  A soil  composed  of 
various  earths,  of  which  the  chief  are  siliciooa 
Band,  clny,  and  carbonate  of  chalk ; — r.  a.  to  cover 
with  loom.  I 

Loamt,  lo'me,  n.  GonMsting  of  loom  ; partaking  m 
of  the  natuie  of  loam,  or  resembling  it.  ' ! 

Loan,  lone,  a.  (/am,  A/om,  Siix.)  Anything  lent; 
an/thinz  given  to  another,  on  condition  of  return 
or  repayment;  permission  to  use;  a furnishing;  ! 
grant  of  the  use.  Loan  oJHc',  a public  office  in  | 
which  loans  are  negotiated  for  the  public.,  and  the  u 
interest  paid  to  the  lenden.  Lom  officer,  an  [ 
officer  intrusted  with  the  general  management  of  i 
aloanoffice; — v.o.tolend;  to  deliver  to  another 
for  temporary  use.  ! 

Loasa,  lo-a'so,  #.  (meaning  not  given.)  A genus  j 
of  plants,  conristing  of  branched,  decumbent,  or  H 
climbing  hcrlia,  with  stinging  hoin:  T/pa  of  tbe  , 
order  Loaanopa^.  i 

Loasacea:,  lo>a>Ba'se>e,  #.  (loaxa,  one  of  the  gene-  | 
ro.)  Tbe  Loaaads  of  Undley,  a genua  of  eoctal  , 
Exogens,  oonristing  of  herb.HCCons  American  plants,  | 
hi*pi'l,  with  pungent  hairs  secreting  an  scrvl  juice; 
leaves  opposite  or  niturnate,  cxtipulate  or  simple ; 
flow  w elc^'ant;  five  or  ten  petals;  cul'X  five-  | 
]uirted;  stamens  indefinite;  ovarium  adnate  to  ' 
tbo  calyx;  style  one;  capsule  dry  or  succulaot, 
Crowned  by  the  calyx ; seeds  numerous.  I 

Loath,  Io/A,  a.  {Intk,  latJiinn,  Sax.)  UnwilHog; 
disliking;  not  ready;  Dot  inclioed.  ji 
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LOATHE— LOBELIACK.E. 


LODIPES- LOCATION. 


• Loattik,  lotbe»  V.  d.  To  hate;  to  look  on  wi’h 
, abhorrence;  to  consider  with  the  disgust  of  as* 

1 tietf ; to  see  food  with  dissost. 

' Loatiisr,  lo'thor,  «.  One  that  loathes  or  ahhora. 

I LoATHrtJt.,  lolheT^I,  o.  Hating;  abhorring  tbrougU 

|dia;mst ; abhorre>l ; hated. 

' Loatiiimo,  lotbelng,  $.  Extrema  disgust ; abhor- 
rence. 

LuATiiliroLT,  loathing- le,  ad.  In  a fastiiUoos  man- 
I ner;  with  extreme  disgust. 

L0ATIIUHBS8,  (othe'Ie-Des  s.  What  excites  hatred 
i or  abhorrence. 

i Loathly,  lothele,  4 Hateful ; abhorred ; excit* 

i 

I Bred  In  the  lakn  of  Tartarjr 

I Witli  tiiurd  ruu»  mTiu.— >|«nMr. 

i ad.  unwillingly;  withont  liking  or  inelinstmn. 

L0ATHNB88,  lotib'nea,  s.  Unwillingneas;  rvluo- 
. tanee. 

Loathsomr,  lothe'fum,  a.  Abhorred;  detestable;  ; 
] causing  aaliety  or  faatidionsue'a. 

I LoATiiaoMF.LT,  lothe^sum-ie,  ad.  So  as  to  excite 
j batreil  or  dtscust 

LoATitsoMBKeas.  lothe'sum-nea,  s.  The  qnalit/ 
of  exciting  hatred,  disgont,  or  abhorrence. 

L0AYR8.  Plural  of  lu>af. 

Lob,  lob,  s.  (f/06,  W«l»b.)  A dull,  beary,  slurgnb 
person ; something  thick  and  heavr,  as  in  jr>6.  a 
worm ; hh*$  pounds  a priaoQ (obsolete  In  the 
Uat  sense;) 

{ Crnwdero,  whom,  <n  fmat  hmmd, 

1 Tbuu  Oas^j  ihnrw'st  into  toS'ipuKMl— 

I btdUr. 

\ a.  to  let  fall  in  a Klorenlf  or  lasjr  uiauiier. 

t And  their  poor  iadee 

Lob  down  tfcoir  heads.— OiAjAs. 

Losaria,  lo-ba'te-a.  s.  A genua  of  marine  Hoi- 
j laMJi,  formed  of  the  Acerm  eamoaa  of  I.«marck, 
and  Bulla  camosa  fd  Cuvitr:  Pamilr,  Ballade. 
Lobatb,  lob'ate,  ' ) o.  Ocenrring  in  lohes.  In 
Lobatbo,  lob'a-ted,>  Entomolocj,  applied  when 
, Lobed,  lubde,  ) the  margin  U dirided  bjr 
I deep,  undulating,  and  sooccMire  dirisiona ; and, 

I in  botany,  when  the  margins  of  the  segments  are 
rounded.  According  to  the  number  of  lobea,  the 
leaf  ia  termed  bilobate,  trilobate,  dec. 

Lobbt,  lob'he,  s.  An  opening  before  a room,  or  an 
entrance  into  a principal  apartment;  a small  hall, 

I or  waiting-room ; a small  apartment  taken  horn 
I a ball  or  entry.  In  a diip,  a small  apartment 

I adjoining  the  fore-part  of  the  bread-room,  and 

a]ipmpriated  to  the  use  of  the  surgeon.  In  Agri- 
i cuitnre,  s confined  place,  formed  by  hedges,  trees, 
t or  other  fencing,  for  cattle. 

: Lobby  Mkmbee,  lob'be  memlmr,  s.  A man  who 
loiters  or  hangs  about  the  lobby  of  a bouse  of 
) Icghilatare. 

] Lobcock,  lobltok,  s.  A word  of  contempt  for  a 
j sluggish,  stupid,  inactire  person. 

I I DOW  must  leare  you  all.  alas ! 

I And  Ut«  with  sonia  old  (obooeC  asa!— BreSoa. 

Lobe,  lobe,  a.  (French.)  A part  or  division  of  the 
< lungs,  liver,  the  lower  soft  part  of  the  ear; 
a division  of  a simple  leaf;  the  cotyledon  or  pla- 
centa of  a seed. 

Lobelia,  lo-bel'e-a,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Matthew  Lo- 
I bel,  physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.  of  Eng- 
I land.)  A genns  of  erect  or  procumbent  herbs: 

{ Type  of  the  order  Lobelisoee. 

LoBRLiACBiE,  lo-bel-i-s'se-e,  s.  (Jobtiia^  one  of  the 
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genera.)  A natural  order  of  herbaoeona  planta 
or  shrnbe,  with  alternate  extipulate  leavse,  and 
axillary  or  terminal  flowers  of  various  colours ; 
calyx  fire-toothed  or  five*  ported,  seldom  entire, 
with  the  tube  adnata  to  the  ovarium  at  the  base ; 
corolla  monopetaloQS,  irregular,  inserted  in  the 
calyx,  fire-lobed  or  deeply  five-cleft ; stamens 
fire,  inserted  into  the  calyx  alternately  with  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla ; anthers  adhering  * pollen 
oval;  ovarium  inferior,  from  one  to  three  cells, 
but  nsoally  of  two ; style  simple ; stigma  nsoally 
two-lobed,  and  stirrounded  by  a cuplike  fringe; 
fhiit  capsular  or  baccate,  and  dehi&cing  at  the 
apex. 

Lobipcb,  lob'e-pes,  s.  (lohes,  a lobe,  and  pes,  the 
foot,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Wading-birds,  the  Pka- 
laropus  of  Vieillot. 

Loblolly,  lob'lol-le,  s.  A seafaring  dUh.  L06- 
hoy,  a name  given  to  the  man  who  attends 
the  rargron  and  his  mates,  to  summon  the  Mck, 
and  perform  such  other  services  as  they  may  require. 

Loblollt-rat,  lob-lol'le-hsy,  s.  Tlie  name  given 
in  North  America  to  the  woolly-fiowered  Gordo- 
nia,  the  Gordonis  lasianlhos  of  botanists,  which 
grows  in  cedar  swamps  near  the  see-coast,  from 
Virginia  to  Florida : Order,  Ternstrcemiftcea. 

Lobophyllia,  lob-o-fil1e-s,  s.  (fbhos,  a lobe,  and 
phy/hm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  BlsioviUe 
to  a genua  of  cora^  forming  part  of  the  Carjo- 
phyllia  of  Lamarck. 

Lobostemon,  lo-boe-te'moo,  s.  (fohos,  a lobe,  and 
sfemoti,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  allu’tion  to  the  processes 
of  the  throat  bearing  the  stamens  un  their  back.) 
A genus  of  plants,  iiHtivee  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope : Order,  Boraginscese. 

Lobotf.8,  lo-bo'tea.  a A genns  of  finbes,  in  which 
the  body  is  thick,  ovate,  broad,  and  compressed; 
the  head  and  eyes  small,  with  the  mouth  opening 
obliquely;  the  lower  jaw  the  looker;  the  preoper- 
eolom  strongly  serrated ; pectoral  and  cnudal  fins 
rounded ; dcraal  etnarginate,  with  a sheath  of 
scales:  Family,  Clistodonidie. 

LobsTKR,  lobstor,  a (lo^ipestsa,  or  /ryiyttre,  Sax.) 
A crustaoeous  shell-fish,  tlie  Astacua  marinus  of 
Fabricius,  and  Cancer  gsmmarus  of  LinnR'ua. 

Lobdlb,  loVule,  s.  (Mu/o,  Spnn.^  A little  lobe. 

Local,  b'ksl,  a.  (Ft.  and  Span  ) Relating  to  8 
fixed  or  limited  porrion  of  space;  having  the  pro- 
perties of  place : relating  to  a place ; Iwing  u a 
particular  place.  Looii  action.  In  Law,  an  ac- 
tion is  so  termed  when  all  the  prindpal  facts  on 
which  It  is  founded  are  confined  to  a particular 
locality.  Local  act  of  pctrUomtnL,  an  act  which 
has  fur  its  object  the  particular  interests  of  a de- 
fined locality,  as  the  formation  of  a road,  &c. 

Localism,  lo'l^-izro,  %.  The  sUte  of  being  local; 
affection  for  a place. 

L0CAX.ITT,  lo-knre-te,  #.  Existence  In  place;  re- 
lation of  place  or  distance ; limitation  to  a county, 
district,  or  place;  position  ; sitaation. 

Localize,  lo'kal-ise,  v.  a.  To  make  local 

I.OCALLT,  lolcal-le,  ^ With  respect  to  place. 

Locate,  lo'kate,  r.  a.  (loco,  loentus,  Lat.)  To  set 
or  place  in  a particular  spot  or  position  ; to  select, 
survey,  and  settle  the  bounds  of  a particular  tract 
of  lan<L 

Location,  lo-kaVhun,  9.  Situation  with  respect 
to  place;  act  of  placing;  state  of  being  placed ; 
that  which  ia  located.  In  the  Civil  l.aw,  a leas- 
ing on  rent. 
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! LOCH— LOCOMOTION'.  LOCOMOTIVE— LODDIGKSI  A.  i 

} Locii,  lok,  «.  (GHelio.)  A IhUa;  a bn/  or  arm  of 
the  Bca. — Ufle<I  in  Scotland. 

Lc>ciiaoe,  lok'nje,  a.  (Jochaijo*^  Gr.)  In  ancient 
1 Greece,  an  officer  who  commamI«-d  a lochua  or 

cohort.  The  nomlier  of  sohliera  coinpoaing  these 
bodies  U not  precisely  known. 

LocniA,  In'k«'a,  a.  (idrAnOy  Gr.)  The  bloody  and 
aenxia  diacbarge  from  the  female  organs  afrer  par> 
turitioQ. 

Lociiial,  lu'ke-a1,  a.  Relating  to  the  eractiations 
which  proceed  from  the  womb  afler  childidrtb. 

: Lochiorhiiaoia,  lo-ke-o-ra'je-a,  a.  (locAein,  and 
rAe^ymin,  1 bunt  out,  Gr.)  A profuac  6ow  of 
i the  lo^ia. 

Lochmia,  Iok'aie*a,  a.  (locAmaios,  belonginz  to  a 
brake  or  bush,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  the  Troglodytinae,  or  Wrens:  Family,  Certhi- 
ad«. 

Lock,  lok,  a.  (foe,  or  foee.  Sax.)  An  instroment 
compoeed  of  springs  and  bolts,  used  to  fa-sten 
doors  or  chrsts ; the  part  of  the  gun  by  which 
fire  is  struck  ; a bug;  a grapple;  any  enclosure; 
the  works  of  a canal  which  confine  the  water ; a 
tuft  of  hair ; a quantity  of  hur  or  wool  banging 
together ; a ringlet  of  hair.  Lock-keeper^  one 
who  attends  the  locks  of  a canal  Lock-paddle^ 
a small  sluice  that  serves  to  fill  and  empty  a 
lock.  lAKk  tilly  an  angular  piece  of  timhW  at 
the  bottom  of  a lock,  against  which  tlie  gates 
shut.  Lock-xedr^  in  canals,  an  overfall  behind 
the  upper  gates,  by  which  the  waste  water  of  the 
upper  pond  is  let  down  through  the  paddle-holes 
into  the  chamber  of  the  lock  ; — v.  a.  to  shut  or 
fasten  with  a lock;  to  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with 
a lock  ; to  close  fast ; to  embrace  closely ; to  fur- 
niah  with  locks,  as  a canal;  to  confine;  to  re- 
strain. Id  Fencing,  to  seize  the  sword  arm  of 
an  antagonist; — r.  a.  to  become  fast  by  a lock; 
to  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Lockage,  lok'aje,  s.  Materials  used  in  construct- 
ing locks  in  canals  ; works  which  form  a lock  on 
a canal ; toll  piud  for  passing  the  lucks  of  a 
canal ; the  amount  of  elevation  and  descent  made 
by  tiie  locks  of  a canaL 
1 Locked  Jaw. — See  Titanoa. 

Locker,  lok'ur,  «.  Anything  that  is  closed  with 
a lock : a drawer.  In  a ship,  a kind  of  box  or 
chest,  made  along  the  side  of  a ship,  to  put  or 
stow  anything  in.  Shot  locker^  a strong  frame 
of  plank,  near  the  pmnpwell  in  the  hold,  in  which 
the  shot  are  kept  till  wanted  for  service. 

Locket,  loklt,  s.  (Uxjuet,  Fr.)  A small  lock ; any 
catrb  or  spring  to  fasten  a necklace  or  other  or- 
nament. 

Lockut,  loklst,  «.  One  who  adheres  to  tbs  phi- 
losophical opinions  of  Jubn  Locke. 

Lockless,  lok'les,  a.  Destitute  of  a lock. 

Lockram,  lok'ram,  s.  A kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

Locksmitti,  lok'smitA,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  locks. 

Lockt,  lok'e,  ff.  Having  locks  or  tnfrs. 

LocoDESCBirriTE,  lo-ko-de-skrip 'tiv,  a.  De- 
scribing a particular  place  or  places. 

Locofoco,  lo-ko-fo'ko,  s.  Tlie  name  given  In  the 
United  Slates  of  America  to  an  ultra-democrat 
since  1834. 

Locomotiok,  lo-ko-mo'shun,  s.  (focus,  a place, 
and  rnoHo^  a moving,  Lat.)  The  act  of  moving 
( from  place  to  place ; the  power  of  moving  from 

1 place  to  place. 

1 “ 

Locomotivk,  lo-ku-mo'tiv,  a.  Chan;;iiig  place; 
having  the  power  of  removing  or  chaii;.ing  p!;»cc. 
Loconuttire  enywe,  a sleaTn-i*ngin«  «d:«pl'-il  to  j 
move  itaelf  forward.  The  term  U ustd  iu  cuntia- 
distinction  to  a St (fm/tiu'. 

Loc«»«otivitv,  lo-ko-mo-tiv'c-te,  t.  The  power  : 
of  changing  phice.  » 

LucULament,  luk'u-1a-meiit,  s.  (Jitailammluni,  | 
Lit.)  A lodgment.  In  Uotiiny,  the  cell  uf  a t 
fiericarp,  in  w'licli  the  seed  is  lodged.  1 

IxK'Ui.iciDAL,  lok-u-lis'e-ilnl,  a.  In  Boinny,  ap-  I 
plied  to  a s(H'cica  of  dehiscence,  in  which  radi  i 
carpel  divides  at  its  mid  rib,  so  th.«t  the  two  dia-  ' 
sepimei.ts  stick  together,  and  to  two  halfs  of  cun-  { 
tigunos  carpilla.  t 

Locus,  lo'kus,  s.  (Latin,  a place.)  A word  used  hy  | 
the  first  geometers  to  denote  a linear  surlace,  over  ; 
which  a point  may  travel  so  as  alway.n  to  b«  in  a | 
position  which  requires  some  given  o inditiun.  j 

Locust,  lo'kust,  s.  The  term  locust  and  ymts-  i 
hopper  is  applied  to  various  insects  of  the  order 
Orthoptera,  belonging  to  a section  of  that  order 
to  which  Latreille  gives  the  name  of  SultMtnria, 
on  account  of  the  great  power  of  leaping  which 
the  different  species  poeseas.  The  Gryllus  migra- 
torus  of  Linneus  is  a large  species  of  locust,  ! 
which  mnltipUes  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  the 
theme  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  works  of  recent 
authors  confirm  their  statements.  Barrow  men- 
tions that,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  an  area 
of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  might  be 
said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  been  literally  covered  j 
with  them.  When  driven  by  a north-west  wind  . 
into  the  sea,  they  formed  upon  the  shore,  fur  fifty 
miles,  a bank  three  or  four  feet  high ; and  when 
the  wind  was  south-east,  the  stench  was  ao  great 
as  to  be  felt  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distanL  | 
In  some  parts  of  Africa  this  insect  is  eaten  by  the 
natives. — Also,  a name  ^iven  in  Sierra  Le<>o«  to  | 
the  tree  pArkia  uniglubosj,  probaUy  the  NitU 
mentioned  by  Mungo  Park.  The  pulp  within  the 
pod-1  is  swiet  and  farinaceous,  and  U eaten  by  the  | 
natives  of  Africa.  Locust  tree  is  also  the  name  ;| 
given  in  America  to  the  Bastard  or  Common  | 
AcacU,  Robina  pseuuocacia. 

Locusta,  lo-kus'li,  s.  (I.atin.)  A genus  of  Or-  i 
tbopterons  insects,  in  which  the  binder  legs  srs 
about  equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  the  j 
anUiiux  ftlirorn  or  terminated  in  a club:  Ty)>e  j 
of  the  family  Locustidie. — In  Botany,  if  a spike  i 
cooslnts  of  fiowers  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  ' 
the  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  braclec,  and  > 
the  raebis  is  flexaose  and  toothed,  and  does  not  : 
fall  to  the  ground  with  the  fiowerw,  as  happeua  r 
in  grasses,  each  part  of  the  mfloreeceoce  so  ar-  | 
ranged  Is  called  a ^ocusta.  ' 

LocueTlc,  lo-kus'iik,  a.  Relating  to  locusts  or  | 
grasshoppers.  1 

L0CU8TID.S  lo-kos'te-de,  s.  (fociiitn,  a locust,  Lat)  1 
A family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  distinguished  1 
by  the  following  characters: — W’ings  f»ided  when 
meeting  at  an  angle ; tarsi  three-jointed ; an-  | 
tenno!  filiform,  or  tenzuuated  in  a club. 

LoctrriON,  lo-ku'shnn,  s.  IMsoourse;  manner  of 
speech;  phrase. — Obsolete. 

II)  perboUcal  IomKohi,  figures  of  eloquence^  and  such 
like  tojvs.— 

LocUTirs,  to-kn'she-us,  s.  In  Roman  Mythology, 
the  god  of  Speech. 

LuDDiOEftlA,  lod-de-je'she- a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Con- 

LODE— LOFTWESS. 


LOFTY— LOGia 


j nd  Lodiligea,  a nurscrriDaQ  at  Hacknej,  near  I 
I Loodon,  wbo  died  in  1820.)  A f{eno«  of  { 
I ■ minoaa  planU,  natives  of  Ui«  Cape  of  Good  Hupet  < 
Subonler,  Paplliooaoi«. 

! LouBf  lode, «.  In  Mining  a v«n,  whether  contain*  I 
ing  ineUUlo  ore  or  not,  is  so  called ; hot  the  term  - 
is  proporij  applied  to  tliat  which  does,  and  is 
! uaujdtj  80  restricted.  Those  veins  which  oontain 
no  ore  are  called  liead  lodes. 

I L<ji>oable,  l<ij'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  affording  a tem* 

I {torarj  abode. 

[ Lodob,  li>j,  c<.  a.  Fr.)  To  place  In  a tem* 

: ■ y>nrj  hebitstion ; to  afford  a tetnpuraiy  dwelling; 

H to  soppl/  with  harbour  for  a night;  to  place;  to 

I 'I  plant;  tofix;  to  settle;  to  place  io  the  memory; 

! to  bariMor  or  oorer;  to  aff>rd  place  to;  to  lay 

I flat ; to  throw  in  or  on ; — a.  a.  to  reside ; to  keep 
I ivsidenoe ; to  take  a temporary  hahitation ; to  rest 
I in  a place a.  a small  bouse  in  a park  or  forest ; 
a temporary  bahilation ; a small  ^asa  or  tene- 
ment a|>pended  to  a larger;  a cave  or  den;  any 
I place  where  a wild  beast  dwells. 

LotHiED,  lojd,  0.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to  a bock 
L or  hart  when  lying  on  the  ground;  answering 
I , to  amckaiUf  applied  to  a lion  or  other  beast  of 


II 


II 


Lodger,  It^'ur,  s.  One  who  itres  at  board,  or  lo  a 
room  hired  in  the  house  of  another;  one  that  re-  j 
sides  in  any  place  for  a time.  i 

Lodoino,  loj  lug,  s.  Tetnporszy  habitation;  rooms! 
hired  in  the  bouse  of  another;  place  of  residence;  [ 
bai'boar ; covert ; oonrenienoe  fur  repoee  at  iiigbL  I 

LoDGUhKT,  loj'ment,  s.  (^logem^jd,  Fr.)  Dlapoei* 
tion  or  ooUocation  in  a certain  place ; aocnmula- 
tion;  ooUoctioo;  the  act  of  lodging,  or  state  of  being 
lodged.  In  Military  affairs,  so  encampment  made 
by  so  army;  a work  thrown  op  by  beaegers  in 
•ome  dangerous  pnet  they  have  gained,  to  save 
tbemaelvea  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

Lodu,  lod,  s.  A name  given  in  Bengal  to  the  tree 
8ymplicos  raoemosa;  as  also  to  the  bark  of  the 
same  tree  at  Calcutta,  which  is  as  a mor- 
daunt  with  mangeet,  a species  of  linbia. 

Lodhka,  lod'ra,  s.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  tree 
Sytnplicus  raoemosa. 

LoDiiicEA,  lo-do-U'e*a,  s.  (Laodice,  the  daughter 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  an  ornamental  tree  which  attains  the 
bei^bt  of  eighty  ieet : Order,  Palmacec. 

L<eflinoia,  le*6in'je-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Peter 
Loefling,  one  of  the  disciples  of  linneus,  who 
travelled  In  Spain  and  America.)  A genus  of 
plants,  eomdsting  of  small  aunoal  berbe : Order, 
Scleranlbacec. 

Lu:.n£LiA,  le-se'le-a,#.  (named  by  linntrus  in  honour 
of  Jobo  Lceeel,  author  of  Flora  PruHsica.)  A genus 
plants,  conusting  of  stiff  branching  shrubs, 
natives  of  Mexico : Order,  Polemoniacec. 

Loess,  lu'es,  $.  (German.)  In  Geology,  the  name 
of  an  allnrial  tertiary  deposit  of  calcareous  loam, 
occurring  in  patchea  between  Cologne  and  Basle. 

Loffb.— See  Laugh. 

Loft,  loft,  s.  (Danish.)  In  a bunding,  the  elera- 
tion  of  one  story  or  floor  above  another;  a floor ; 
the  highest  floor;  a high  room  or  place. 

And  bUls  of  snow,  and  IqfU  of  ;>U«d  Umnder.— Mtaa 

Loftilt,  lofte-le,  ad.  Oo  high ; in  an  elevated 
place;  proudly;  haughtily;  with  elevation  of  lan- 
guage or  eentiment ; mblimely. 

LoFnxxsB,  loTte-nes,  a.  Height ; local  elevation ; 


sublimity;  elevation  of  sentiment;  pride;  banghti-  ! 
neie.  I 

Loftt,  luf'te,  <k  High;  hovering;  eleralod  in  ‘ 
place;  elevated  in  oonditiao  of  charncter;  sub-  ‘ 
lime;  elevated  in  sentiment ; proud;  liaugbty. 

Loo,  log,  s.  (probably  from  log,  or  loggSy  heavy,  ' 
Dut.)  A bulky  piece  of  timber  unhfwed.  In 
Havigutiou,  a maoliine  for  measorin.'  tlie  rate  of  . 
a fillip’s  velocity  through  the  water; — 'Hebrew,)  I 
in  Jewish  Antiquity,  s measure  which  eontsined 
about  five-sixths  of  s pint,  the  capacity  of  which 
baa  been  variously  stated  by  diffi^reut  writers  ; — 

V.  n.  to  move  to  and  fro. — Obsolete  as  a verb.  |j 
Looakia,  lo-ga^)e-■,  s.  (in  honour  of  James  Logau,  , 
author  of  Exfieriinenta  de  Plantarum  Geoeratiuue.)  i j 
A genus  of  pIsnU  with  white  eorollaa.  i | 

LOGANiAOBAt,  lo-ga-ni-a'se-e,  s.  (^o^>7nta,  one  of  * 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Dichhtmydeous 
Exogens,  conssting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
with  opposite  leaves  quite  entire,  and  usually 
stipulate ; the  stipulaa  coinbiued  into  intrapeUolar 
leaves ; the  flowers  racemose,  corymbose,  or  soli- 
tary, usually  white,  and  of  equal  parts;  calyx 
free  and  five-parted;  statnens  five  or  oue,  rising 
from  the  corolla;  stigma  simple;  fruit  a two- 
celled  bipartible  capsule,  or  a drupe. 

Looam  Stokes. — Sm  Rockiog  Stones. 

Looabithm,  k^a-ritAm,s.  (foyorifAme,  Fr.)  Loga- 
rithms are  the  expouenta  a series  of  powers  i| 
and  roots. 

Looarithmbtio,  log-a-riM-mot'ik, 
IXMARlTHMETiCAL,  k^-a-rifA-metVkal, 
Logarithmic,  log-a-rUA'mik, 

Looartthmioal,  log-a-riM'me-kal, 
garitbme;  ooDsiating  of  logarithms. 

IxwATrp^  log'a-tipe,  e.  Two  or  more  letters  cast  I 
iu  one  piece,  a,  ot,  &c.  > 

Looboard,  log^r^  t.  In  Navigation,  two  boards  | 
shutting  tc^tber  like  a book,  and  divided  into  { 
several  columns,  oontuning  the  hours  of  the  day  and  ' 
night,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  course  of  th«  1 1 
ship,  with  all  the  material  occurrences  that  happen 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  noon  to 
noon,  to::ether  wi^  the  latitude  by  obeervatioo. 
From  this  table  is  compiled  the  ship's  journals. 
Logbook,  log'book,  s.  In  s ship,  a hwk  into  which 
is  transcribed  the  various  observations,  &c.  re- 
corded in  the  logboard,  together  with  every  or- 
cumstance  of  importanoe  which  may  happen  to  the 
■hip.  cither  at  sea  or  in  harbour. 

Loogats,  log'gats,  t.  The  old  name  given  to  a play 
or  game  which  was  prohibited  as  unlawful  by  the 
33  fitst.  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  the  game  now  called 
keUiepint. 

Logoeruead,  log'gur-lied,  s.  A doH;  a block- 
head ; a tbickfikoll ; to  Jail  to  loggerheads,  or  lo 
go  to  loggerheads,  to  scuffle ; to  couie  to  blows ; 
to  fight  without  weapons,  l/tggcrhead  duck,  the 
Anas  trschjptera,  a native  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  Staten  Lind,  in  length  about  thirty  inches,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  weight. 
LogOERHEadbd,  log'gur-hed-ed,  a.  Dull;  stu- 
pid; doltish.  Logyerheaded  shrike^  the  Lanins 
carolinensis  of  Wilson. 

Looheap,  lug'bcep,  A A pile  of  logs  for  burning 
in  clearing  land. 

liOOiiuusE,  log'hows,)  ».  A house  or  hut  con- 
Loghut,  log'but,  ) structed  of  logs  laid  on 
each  other. 

Logic,  ky'ik,  ».  (loyigue,  Fr.  togica,  Ital)  The 
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p art  of  drawing;  leptimata  oondti.«ioina  from  pre> 

I'  mUra  or  priucipka  aKsmned  to  be joat;  the  art  of 

rraBoning  just);  io  the  inveatigation  of  truth. 

Logical,  loj'e-kal,  a.  PerUiulog  to  locks ; taught 
I in  logic ; akiUvd  in  logic ; according  to  the  rulea 

It  of  logic;  TerseJ  in  the  art  of  Uiiukiog  and  reason* 

I'  bg;  dUcriinbaliug. 

I Looicallt,  loj'e-kal-le,  ad.  Aeooiding  to  the 

I I rules  of  logic. 

Looiciah,  Io>jish'an,  $,  A teacher  or  profesaor  of  , 
j I logic  ; a person  versed  In  l<^c. 

:I  Logistic,  lo-jU'tik,  a.  Relating  to  sexageatmal  ' 
I fractions.  Logutie  logarUhmM^  are  certain  logs-  | 

I rithmi  of  sexagesimal  numbers  or  fractions  used  b ' 

I astronoin’cal  (^eolations.  The  logistb  bgarithm 

of  an;  number  of  secoilds,  is  the  difference  between 
the  ootnmon  bgarithm  of  that  number  and  the 
I bgarithm  of  8G00,  the  number  of  seconds  in  a 
degree.  The  use  of  computing  thcee  numbers  b 
minutes  and  in  aeoonda,  or  hours  and  minutes, 
or  other  sexagesimal  divisions.  Loywtic  rpi'roi^ 
in  Mathematica,  one  whose  radii  are  b oontbued 
prupunion,  and  in  which  the  radii  are  at  equal 
angles;  or,  b other  words,  a spiral  tine  whose 
radii  everjwbers  make  equal  angles  with  Um  tan* 

I gents. 

i Loolikb,  logline,  s.  A line  or  cord,  abont  a hnn* 
dred  and  hft;  fathoms  in  bngth,  fastened  to  the 
log  by  means  of  tw  o legs. 

i Logman,  log'man,  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
carry  logs. 

For ;oar  sake 

Am  1 this  patient  toyman  t—  SAoJka 

Loooojsdalist,  log-o-did'a  lUt,  s.  Ao  inventor 
of  new  words. 

Logoo  rapii,  log'o-graf,  t.  A riddle  bj  which  out 
of  one  word  several  may  be  formed. 

LogogbapiiIC,  bg  o-grafik,  > a.  (A^os,  a 

Logogbapiiical,  log*o-gnire-kal,i  word,amlyro* 
pKo,  I write,  Gr.)  Pertaiubg  to  logogrsphy. 

LoGOOBAPiiY,  lo-gog'gra-fe,  s.  A nn-de  of  print- 
ing, in  which  a type  represents  a word  inst^  of 
funning  a btter. 

I Log«>ukiphb,  logVgrif,  s.  (JogoM,  and  ffrxpho^  a 
nddie,  Gr.)  A sort  of  riddle,— Obsolete. 

()r  spun  out  riddles,  and  weav'd  fifty  tomes 
Of  logoyrifhft  —Iio\  Jemton. 

Ldoomachist,  lo-golu'a  kist,  s.  (fosros,  and  modb, 
a fight,  Gr.)  One  w ho  contends  shout  words. — 
Obaulefe. 

Logomaciit,  b-goms-ke,  s.  A contention  b 
words;  a contention  about  words. 

Logometric,  log-o-mei'rik,  ff.  (bpoa,  and  me/roa, 
a measure,  Gr!)  Relating  to  an  bstrument  for 
ascertaining  chemical  equivabnbi.  Logonuiric 
»caU.  an  bstrumeut  used  in  measuring  chemical 
equivalents. 

Loguebl,  l.*g'reel,  s.  A reel  in  the  gallery  of  a 
sMp,  on  w hich  the  logline  is  wound. 

Logwood,  lo/wud.  s.  The  wood  of  the  tree  Hicma* 
toxylon  Campechianum,  extensively  ns«l  b dyeing. 
The  tree  U a native  of  Campeachy  and  other  iiarta 
of  the  Spanish  Weat  Indies,  but  is  now  cultivated 
In  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  islands.  U 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet 

LotMte,  lo-im'lk,  a.  plague,  Gr.)  Relating 

to  the  plague  or  oonta;;ious  disorders. 

Loimologt,  b-e-nioro-je,  #.  (Wiwjs,  pbgu^  and 
logot^  a di>course,  Gr.)  The  doctrbe  of  pestileD* 
tial  diseases. 


Loimoptra,  lo>e*mop'e-ra,  $.  (bnaos,  plague,  aad  . | 
pyp,  fever,  Gr.)  Pestilential  fever.  H 

Loin,  loyn,  s.  {Und^  Ssx.)  The  Jbmiare  the  space  | 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebrw,  between  the  bweat 
of  the  false  ribs  and  the  upper  portbn  of  the  ossa 
ilium,  or  hanneb^booe,  or  the  lateral  portions  at 
the  lorobar  r^on.  i 

Loiter,  by'tur,  v.  n.  (bwbrai,  Dut.)  To  Ungor;  U 
spend  time  carelessly;  to  delay;  to  be  dilatory;  | 
to  spend  time  idly. 

Loiterer,  loy'tor>ar,  *,  A lingerer;  an  idler;  one  | 
who  b eugaged  b no  aetire  bosineas ; one  who  b | 
sluggish  and  dilatory.  ! 

Loiterikqlt,  by'tnr-bg-le,  ad.  In  a diUtoryi  j 
idle  manoer.  ! 

Loke,  bke,  s.  In  Northern  Mythology,  the  name 
of  a malevolent  deity,  described  b the  Bdda,  the  i 
great  poem  of  the  Norwegian  natlom,  as  the  great  I 
serpent  who  eodrclee  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  1 
emblematical  of  oorruption  or  sin,  and  as  baring 
given  birth  to  Heb  or  Death,  the  queen  of  tlie  in- 
fernal regions  a cbee  narrow  lane.— Local  b 
the  last  sense. 

Lolegopsis,  bl-e-gop'sb,  a.  The  Calmareta,  a 
genus  of  Cephslupo^  formed  of  Lepb  vulgaris  | 

me^nm,  and  Lepio  Sogitnta,  or  Great  Calmar.  i 

IX)LtQO,  IcdVgo,  s.  The  Calmar,  a genus  of  ^ 
cophalopodous  Mollosca,  dbtingubhed  by  haring  an  j 
ensiform  lamiua  in  lieu  of  a shell,  and  by  its  being  { 
provided  with  a dark  colouring  matter  lodged  b I 
tbs  liver,  with  whidi  it  can  darken  the  water  and  jl 
escape  pursuit.  [ 

Lolium,  lole-ntn,  s.  (fofoo,  the  Celtic  name.)  Dar*  1 
nel,  a genus  of  herbaceous  pUnta.  Lolbm  perenne, 
or  Ryegrass,  b a well-known  Briti»h  grass : Or-  . 
dvr,  Grambaoee.  | 

Loll,  kd,  v.  «.  (/oOa,  loel.)  To  lean  idly;  to  ' 
rest  Is^y  against  anything ; to  bnng  out  the  ' 
tongue  from  the  mouth,  as  an  ox  or  dog  when  fa*  | 
tigued  with  heat  or  exertion , — p.  o.  to  thrust  oat,  ; 
as  the  tongue.  ' 

Fierce  tigers  coach'd  eround,  aod  lotTd  their  fSwnlng  . 
toosuea.— Pfytew.  ’> 

Lollard,  loHard,  s.  One  of  a sect  of  early  | 
reformers  b Germany,  who  dissented  from  many  .j 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  i| 
In  England,  the  followers  of  Wicklifie  were  knowu  ! j 
by  thb  name.  ^ 1 1 

Lollabdt,  loHdr-de,  s.  The  doctrines  of  the  Lol-  | 
lardi;  a name  equivalent  to  heresy  hebre  the  J 
Reformation.  ji 

Beware  that  boo  be  not  opprwised  I 

With  Antichriste'sloUarrfM. —(Aneer.  I 

Lomaria,  lo-ma're-a,  s.  (fomo,  an  sd^  Gr.  from  j 
the  marginal  poMtion  of  the  eadosia.)  A genus 
of  ferns:  Order,  Polypodbocm.  ! 

Lombard,  lom'bairi,  s.  An  sndent  name  b Eng- 
land for  a banker.  It  was  derived  fnai  the  Lan*  | 
gobardi,  or  Lombards,  a company  of  Italian  mer- 
^anta,  tbs  groat  money-changers  and  usurers  of  ^ 
the  thirteenth  century,  who  appear  to  have  settled  • 
b England  before  the  year  1274.  and  taken  up  | 
their  reeidenoe  in  a street  of  the  dty  still  knows 
as  Lombard-street a nalire  of  Lombardy.  j 

Lombardic,  lom-bdr'dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Lombards;  an  epithet  applied  to  ooeof  tbe  ancient 
alphabets  derived  from  the  Roman,  and  relatbg  i 
to  the  mannscripts  of  Italy.  ' 

Lomechusa,  lom-t-ku'sa,  «.  (fosia,  a fnnge,  and  ; 
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ckmnit  B poqrinjr  forth,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Coloojv- 
terous  iniecU:  Familj,  Braehel/tra. 

Lohbst,  lo'ment,  «.  (ibnieii/lMi,  Lat.)  A kind  of 
pod  which  fail*  in  piecea,  when  ripe,  at  the  joints. 
LoMEHTacEOU8,lo-meO'U'8hus,a.  Fiumisii^with 
a lotneoL 

L05C1I.SA,  tong-ke'a,  $,  (louche^  a lance,  Gr.)  A 
genoi  of  Diptmtu  insects:  Family,  Muscidw. 

Lomciiebbs,  long'ke'res,  a.  {loffchens^  loncheret^ 
armed  with  a ipear,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Rodent-*, 
established  bj  Illlger,  loclnding  the  Echimys  of 
Geoffrey,  a spedes  of  Hystrix  of  Schreber,  and  a 
apeciea  of  Myotos  of  Zimmerman  and  others. 

LoNCHiTis,  long*ki'tls,  $.  (/oncAe,  a lance,  Gr.  on 
account  of  the  lance- shape  of  the  fri>nr1s  of  some 
of  the  spedes.)  A genus  of  ferns : Order,  Poiy- 
podiaceie. 

Loxcuopterx,  long-kop'to-ra,  a.  {louche.,  a lanoe, 
and  pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  l>ipterons 
insects:  Family,  Musddak 

L0XCUOPTERI8,  long-kop'ter-ia,  a.  hnehe, 

a spearhead  or  lance,  and  pteri*,  a fern,  Gr.)  A 
grans  of  fossil  ferns,  funnd  in  the  Coal  formation, 
and  in  the  greensand  and  wealden  depodta. 

Lo.HcnoSTOSLA,  lnng-kos'to>ma,  a.  {logche,  tonche, 
a lance,  and  ttoma,  the  mouth.  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  BCgmenta  of  the  corolla,  which  are  lanceolate, 
and  antennated  towards  the  throat  of  the  corolla.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order.  Convolvulscm. 

IxixcucRA,  long-ku'ra,  s.  {loffche,  lonehc,  a lance, 
and  o«ra,  a Gr.)  A geuos  of  birds : Family, 
FringilUdse. 

Loni>om  Clat,  lon'dnn  klay,  s.  In  Geolo^,  a 
tertiary  formation  dereloped  under  and  around  the 
city  of  London.  It  belon^is  to  the  Eocene  period 
of  Lyell,  and  is  dirided  into  the  np|>er  part,  or 
Bagshot  sand;  middle  port,  or  London  clay;  and 
the  lower  part,  or  Plastic  days  and  aands. 

Loni>oxbji,  Ino'dan-ar,  a.  A native  or  inhabitant 
of  London. 

L0ND0KI8II,  lan'dnn'izm,  s.  A mode  of  expression 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  London. 

Londomzb,  lun'don-ise,  v.  a.  To  give  the  manner 
or  character  which  dUtingutslies  the  people  of 
London. 

Lokb,  lone,  a.  (contracted  from  alone,)  Solitary; 
nnfrvqoented;  having  no  company;  single;  not 
eonjiiined  or  neighbouring  to  others ; unmarried,  or 
in  widowhood. 


Moreover,  this  Glycerie  is  a tons  woman.»£j^ 

LC”wrS..’cin}  '•  ^ 

Lobbliiibbs,  lonele^nea,  s.  Solitnde;  aecinsion 
from  company;  retirement;  luve  oi  retirement; 
diqrodtiwt  to  s^tude. 


The  mystery  of  your  hneliitm.>SK  k$. 

LOMBtT, lonele, a.  Solitary;  retired;  sequestered 
from  neighboons  or  company ; addicted  to  solitude. 

L0BBICB88,  looi'nea,  a.  Solitude;  dislike  of  com- 
pany. 

Lonbsomb,  loDe'iom,  a.  Solitary ; aeparated  from 
sodety:  dismal 

Lobbsombly,  loue'ium-le,  ad.  In  a dismal  or  soli- 
tary manner. 

LoKBSOMBBBSt,  lone'som-Dea,  a.  The  stale  of 
being  solitary ; solituda. 

Lobo,  long,  a.  (Saxoo,  loa^e,  Germ,  tang,  DuL  and 
Daa.)  Extended  in  a line,  or  in  the  direction  of 
kogth,  as  opposed  to  short ; extended  or  drawn 
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out  in  time ; of  any  certdn  measure  in  length ; 
hsviiig  one  of  Its  geometricNl  dimensions  in  a 
greater  degree  than  either  of  the  other;  dilatory; 
tedious  in  narration ; continued  by  sneceaaion  to 
a great  aeries ; protracted,  as  a fbii^  note,  a l<mff 
syllable;  continued;  lingering  or  Iraging ; exten- 
sive; extending  far  in  proap^  or  into  fotnrity; 
long  home,  the  grave  or  desth ; — s.  formerly,  a mosi- 
cal  note  equal  to  two  breves; — ad.  to  a great  length 
in  apsoe ; to  a great  extent  in  time ; at  a point  of 
duration  far  distant ; all  along ; through  the  whole 
duration  of; — (jfehtng.  Sax.)  owing  to;  by  means 
of : by  the  fsolt  of (obsolete  in  the  hut  three 
senses ;) 

MUtreea,  all  this  coU  is  tong  of  yon.— Aahs. 


i! 
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— e.  n,  {langian.  Sax.)  to  deelre  earnestly;  to 
wish  with  eagerneaa  oontinned ; to  have  an  eager 
appetite  ; to  belong.^Obeolete  in  the  last  sense. 
Tbe  clothes,  and  the  remnant  all. 

That  to  tbe  saeriBce  lo«v«n  shall.— Oawesr. 

Nora.— Long  Is  compounded  with  a Isiire  number  of 
adjectives  sod  partici|iial  adiectivea,  as  also  substan- 
tiv«.  The  reader  Is  meireu  to  tbe  definition  of  tbe 
Word  Itself  for  the  qualifleatioD  it  gives  to  the  terms 
vrith  which  It  is  conjoined,  as— Long>bnrM.  long-con- 
cealed. luDg-eetablished,  iong-forgutten,  long-headed, 
long4eg«eo,  kmg-Uved.  h>Dg-lo^  longdoved.  long- 
necked.  K>ng-part^  long-promised,  long-eetUed,  long- 
shafted,  loog-ahanked,  long-sight,  Inng-sighted.  long- 
^un,  long-stretching,  loBg-sunerance,  long-suAirlng, 


lA>ROAKnimr,  loog-ga-nim'e-te,  $,  {longammilae,  i 
Lat.)  Forbearance ; patience ; dispoaition  to 
endure  injuries  withoot  roummring. 

Long-boat,  long'bote, «.  Tbe  largest  and  strongest  ' 
host  belonging  to  a ship. 

Lonob,  luqj,  s.  (French.)  A thrust  with  a sword. 
Lobger,  iong'gur,  a.  Compar.  of  Long.  More 
long,  or  of  greater  length ; — ruf  fur  a greater  dura-  j 
tion.  ! 

Longest,  long'grat,  0.  Of  the  preite<t  extent ’ 
ad.  for  tbe  greatent  oominuance  of  time.  ; 

Loxobtal,  lon-je'val, a.  (Am. ns,  long,  and  wnim,  an 
age,  Lat.)  Long-lived. 

LoNGEyiTT,  lon-jev^e-te,  s.  Length  or  duration  of 
life;  great  length  of  life.  I 

Lonorvocs,  lon-je'vua,  a,  living  to  an  old  age. 
L0NOICORNE8,  lon-jc-^wr'nia,)  s.  A family  of  ‘ 
Lonoecorns,  lon'je-kawrna,  ) tetrametrons  Co- 
leoptera,  including  a vast  number  of  large  and 
beautiful  beetles,  all  remsricahle  for  the  length  of  > 
tbrir  antennm.  They  Inhabit  woods,  where  the  ’ 
females  deposit  their  eggs  beneath  the  Iwrk  of  trees,  ; 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  a long,  | 
strong,  homy  ovipositor,  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. t 

LoNOm  AK0C8,  lon-jiro'a-nns,  a.  {longru,  and  mamu. 

a band,  Lat.)  Long-handed;  haring  long  arma.  ' 
Loboimrtrt,  k>n-jim'e-tre,  t.  (fen^ia,  LaU  and  | 
mefnm,  a measore,  Gr.)  Tbe  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  distances.  I 

Longing,  longing,  s.  Earnest  desire;  continual,  ' 

unmitigated  craving. 

Longinolt,  long'ing-le,  ad.  VTith  Ineesaant  eager  ' 

wishes  or  desire.  { 

Lonoinquity,  l<m-jing1cwe-t«,  s.  Great  distance. 


Longhtguitft  of  r^on  doth  cause  the  examination  of  i ! 
truth  to  be  over-dilatory.— Berrois.  h 


LoNOIPalpi,  lon-je-pal'pi,  s.  {longue,  long,  and 
pttlpi,  ferlers,  Lat.)  A section  of  the  family  Bra- 
chelytra,  in  which  the  maxillary  palpi  are  nearly  t 
as  long  as  the  head  j 
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LonoipR!0(F8,  lon-je-pen'nes,  «.  loQj;,  and 

pcnna^  a Lat. ) A name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
a family  of  oceanic  birds,  remarkable  for  their  long 
winga,  as  the  albatross,  petrel,  Ste» 

L0HOIRO8TKEA,)  lon'je-ros'ters,  s.  (longvi^  long, 

L0XOIROSTRR8.  ( and  rof^ns,  a beak,  Lau)  A 
family  of  Wading-birds,  distinguished,  as  in  the 
snipes  (Soolopix),for  theexfreme  length  of  the  bill. 

LoxQiSif,  long'gisli,a.  Sotnewliat  long;  moderately 
long. 

LoxoissiMi'8  tk>RSi,  lon-jUV-mus  dawr’ae,  s. 
(Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a moscic  of  the  back  which 
asKL>ls  the  others  in  keeping  the  spinal  column 
erect. 

LoMOlTARetrs,  long  je-tdr'aus,  $.  (/on^,  long.  Lat 
and  Utr$o*,  tursus,  Gr.)  A geona  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Longieomes. 

Lo!«oiTiiDB,lon'je-tade,s.(/(>nyttudb,Lat)  Length; 
the  greatest  diinenaioo;  the  distance  of  any  place 
on  the  globe  from  another  place,  eastward  or 
westward,  or  the  distxnce  of  any  place  from  a 
given  meridian.  In  Astronomy,  the  longitude  of 
a lieavenly  bo«ly  U tlie  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  inter- 
eep:rd  between  the  remsl  equinox  and  a great 
cirvle,  perjiendicnlar  to  the  ecliptic,  passing  through 
tlie  b<»dy.  it  is  reckoned  eastwai^  all  round  the 
ffthcre,  from  0 to  3G0  degrees.  G^oeenirie 
f^.iitheloncitudvora  planet  seen  from  the  earth; 
that  is,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  which  it  per- 
pendicularly corresponds,  as  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  e^irth.  JJfUocfntric  longitude^  is  the  hmgi- 
tude  of  a planet  us  seen  from  the  sun. 

Lonoitvoixal,  lon-je-tu'de-nal,  a.  Relating  to 
longitude  or  length ; running  in  the  longest  direc- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  trofureras  or  ocroM ; 
messured  by  the  length. 

LoKUiTuniNALLY,  ton*jo-tu'de-iisl'le,  odl.  In  the 
direction  of  length. 

Lo.holy,  long'le,  ad.  Tediously;  with  great  long- 
ing or  liking. — Obsolete. 

Raster,  jou  look'd  so  on  the  maid.'— 5AoJbs. 

Loko  MSARuas,  long  mezh'ore,  «.  lineal  tnea- 
snre ; the  mejisure  of  length. 

Lokoocabpus,  loo-go-kdr'puB,  $.  (Joncht,  a lance, 
and  kiirpoa,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  pods.) 
A genus  of  Legu  ninotu  plants,  consisting  of  trees, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies:  Suborder,  Papillona- 
cec. 

Loro  Paires,  long  prim'ur,  a,  A printing  type  of 
a size  between  small  pica  und  bourgeois. 

Lono-bioiitedness,  long-si  ted-nea,  s.  The  power 
or  faculty  of  diMeniing  objects  at  a great  di>Unci*. 

Lorobore,  long'sum,  a.  Tedious;  wearisoiiM  by 
its  length. — Obsolete. 

When  chili'll  hy  adverse  snows  and  bestimr  rain, 
W«  insad  wiUi  weary  steps  the  (oiysoaw  ;4ain.— 
iVior. 

Lorosomerbss,  long'sum-nea,  s.  Tediousness ; 
lalenC'S. 

Lonutail,  long'tale,  s.  Cut  and  kmgUdl^  a canting 
term  for  one  or  another. 

Loro-tosoiikd,  lo'ig'tungd,  a.  Babbling:  rating. 

Lonoi  s Cf>LLI.  long’gus  kol'li,  s.  (Latin.)  The 
name  of  a pair  of  muscles  on  the  neck.  \VTien 
one  contnets  it  moves  the  neck  to  one  side,  and 
when  they  both  act  the  neck  is  bent  furwanL 

LoR3-wiRr>Ei>,  long-vrind  ed,  n.  Full  of  tedious, 
unintiTe^ting  talk;  long- breathed. 

Lorowisr,  long'wixe,  od  lu  the  direction  of 
* length ; lengthwise. — Seldom  used. 


Lokicsra,  lo-ne-ee'ra,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Adam  Loni- 
oer,  a German  botanist)  Honeysuckle,  a genus 
of  erect  or  climbing  shrubs.  L.  peridymenmn^ 
the  Woodbine,  or  Common  Honeysuckle,  Is  well 
known  for  its  elegant  flowers  as  a British  shrub. 

Loxish,  lo'niab,  a.  Somewhat  solitary. — Obsolete. 

Lou,  loo,  a.  A game  at  cards; — r.  a.  to  beat  the 
opponents  by  winning  every  trick  at  the  game. 

Loouilv,  loolie-le,  od.  In  an  awkward,  clumsy 
manner. 

Looby,  lot/be,  a.  A clumsy,  awkward  fvUow;  a 
lubber. 

Who  could  give  the  Icdbf  such  airs  t— 5ir^ 

Loof,  loof,  a.  The  after-part  of  a ship’s  bow,  or 
the  part  where  the  planJu  begin  to  be  iocunrated 
as  they  approach  the  stem. 

Looped. — See  Aloof. 

Look,  look,  o.  n.  (2odrm,  Sax.)  To  direct  the  eyo 
towards  an  object  with  the  intention  ol  s>*eing  it; 
to  hare  the  sight  or  view  of;  to  direct  the  iiiteU 
lectoal  eye;  to  consider;  to  examine;  to  expect; 

— (seldom  used  in  the  last  ^ense ;) 

ITe  most  look  tn  Baht  another  battle,  before  be  could 

rsach  Oxford.— C'Lnmdm. 

to  take  care ; to  watch ; to  be  directed  with  re- 
gard to  any  object ; to  have  a particular  appear- 
ance i to  seem  ; to  appi-ar;  to  hare  any  air,  mien, 
or  manner;  to  have  a particular  direction  or  situ- 
ation : to  face;  to  front ; to  Utok  about  one,  to  be 
alarmed ; to  be  vigilant ; to  be  gnan!'^ ; to  look 
about,  to  took  on  all  sides,  ur  in  ditTerent  direc- 
tions; to  took  ajter,  to  attend;  to  take  care  of; 
to  obi.er%’e  with  care,  anxiety,  or  teudemeM;  to  be 
in  a state  of  exf>ecUtk>n ; tu  seek ; to  lo<tk  for,  to 
expect;  to  sevk;  to  search;  to  look  into,  to  in- 
spect narrowly  ; to  observe  closely  ; to  look  on,  to 
regsrd;  to  esteem;  to  respect;  to  consider;  to 
conceive  of;  to  think;  to  view;  to  be  a mere 
spectator:  to  look  over,  to  examine  one  by  one; 
to  overlook,  to  pass  over  withont  attention  or  see- 
ing ; to  look  out,  to  bo  on  the  watch ; to  look  tOf 
to  watch;  to  take  care  of;  to  depend  on  ss  a 
friend  who  will  assist;  to  expect  to  receive  from; 
to  look  through,  to  penetrate  with  the  eye,  or  with 
the  underetanditig ; to  see  or  under’.tand  perfectlv; 
— r.  a.  to  seek ; to  search  for ; — (obt>olele  in  tlia 
last  two  senses;) 

Lookup  my  love,  I go  from  place  to  place— 

Syenm, 

to  tnm  the  eye  opon ; to  influence  by  looks ; 

A spirit  At  to  start  into  an  empire. 

And  look  the  world  to  law.— /^rytka. 
to  look  up  a thing,  to  search  for  it  and  And  it  . 
In  the  tnv»er(ifitw  mood  of  the  verb,  look  is  used 
to  excite  attention,  as  'look  re;' — «.  air  of  the 
face ; mien ; cast  of  the  countenance ; the  act  of 
looking  or  seeing ; view ; watch. 

Looker,  look'ur,  s.  One  who  looks ; a looker-on, 
a mere  spectator. 

LooKiRO,  look'ing,  a ExpecUdon ; the  act  of  fix- 
ing the  eye  on  an  object. 

L00KIRO-OLA88.  look  ing-glsa  s.  A mirror;  a 
glass  which  reflects  any  object  f^scod  before  it. 
In  Botany,  the  East  Todisn  troe  Heriti«>ra  littoralia. 

Lo4>K-<U'T,  look'owt,  s.  Anxious  watchiug:  a care- 
ful looking  for  any  object  or  e>*ont. 

Lool,  tool,  s.  In  Metallurgy,  a ve>sel  used  to* re- 
I oeivs  the  washings  of  ores  of  metala  j 

Loom,  loom,  a {loma,  geloma.  Sax.)  A machine  1 
j or  framework  for  weaving  doth  from  threads  ' 


I 
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m»nufactuiTd  from  any  rariety  of  stuff  or  fabric; 

or  Zoom,  Dan.)  a fowl  rcaeinlling  (ha 
gooBC,  of  a dark  colour,  dapplrd  with  white  on  the 
neck,  hack,  and  win;»s:  commonly  found  in  Farr 
Island,  l/xm  gnle^  m Navigation,  a gentle  gale 
of  wind,  in  which  a aliip  can  carry  her  tophalls 
B'trip.  Loom  of  CM  Oar,  that  part  of  an  our  I 
which  is  within  boaid: — r.  n.  to  appear  large 
above  the  surface;  to  appear  larger  than  the  real 
dimemdons,  and  indistinctly  cither  at  aea  or  land. 

‘ LckiN,  loon,  a.  (probably  from  neetly,  Sax.)  A 
j aorrv  fellow ; a raacfll ; a aeoundret 

1 Tbou  cream^fac'd  loon  / 

! Where  gott'at  Uiou  tliat  goose  luok 

I^>F.  loop,  a.  (Atftom,  to  bend  or  fold,  Irish.)  A 
doullfl  through  which  a string  or  lace  ui«y  be 
; drawn  for  fastening;  an  aperture  in  ancient  castlca 
la  IroH'Works  a part  of  a block  of  OusUiron, 

I melted  off  lor  the  forge  or  hammer. 

' LooriioLE,  luopliole,  a.  In  a merchant  ship,  a 
, small  aperture  in  the  bulkhead  and  other  parts, 

through  which  small  aruia  may  be  fin'd  at  an 
I enemy  ; an  aperture  or  hole  affording  paaaage ; a 

I ahift ; an  eva.*^ioiu 

‘ j For  atill  you  bare  a toopMa  fbr  a friend.— 

:i  Loopholed,  loopOiolde,  a.  Full  of  aperturea  or 

I I holes. 

|l  LooriKO,  looping,  a.  (fewen,  Dut.)  In  Metallurgy, 
the  running  together  of  the  matter  of  an  ore  into 
l'  a maaa,  when  the  ore  la  only  heated  for  calcioa* 

||  tion. 

('  Loosd,  loord,  a.  (Herr,  a clown,  Dut.  Zowrd,  Fr.)  A 

III  siujitd,  dull  frllow ; a drone. — Obsolete. 

1 1 hiker,  thim's  but  a lasy  locrd.—  ^'peraer. 

. IXK>8t  Iros,  a.  I>abe;  renown. — Obsolete. 

I Hercules  that  bad  Uie  grete  loos.— C’Aawaer. 

* Loose,  Iona,  r.  a.  (Zysem,  o/yaon,  Sax.  Zbuen,  Dot.) 
p’l  Touubind;  to  untie  anything  fastened  ; to  relax; 

{;  to  fne  from  imprisonment;  to  set  at  Kberty;  to 
ij  free  fnm  any  oblig.ition ; to  free  from  anything 
|.  that  shackles;  to  Iree  from  anything  puiulul;  tu 
I ! disengage ; to  open ; to  absolve ; 

i • Whatfoevrr  thou  shall  looM  on  earth  shall  be  tooted  in 
I heaven.— AfonA.  xvi  )v. 

'r  — V.  n.  to  eet  sail ; to  depart  by  looeing  the  anchor; 

||  —a.  (Zoa,  Dut.  and  Germ.)  unbound;  untied; 

I not  fast  or  fixed ; not  tight ; not  crowded ; not 

|{  close  or  compact ; not  concise;  lax;  wanton;  dis> 

; solute;  unchaste;  vague,  indeterminate;  not  ao- 
> curate;  not  strict  or  rigid;  nnconnected ; ram- 
I bling;  lax  of  body;  not  costive;  disengaged;  not 
f attached  or  enslated;  remiss;  not  atteotire;  con- 
I taining  unchaate  language;  io  Ifreokfoote,  to  gtin 
liberty;  to  esrnpe  from  confinement;  toUtlootOy 

I'  to  ^et  at  liberty;  to  set  at  large;  to  free  fh>m  any 

reatraint; — a.  liberty;  frredoin  from  restraint. 
Come,  ffive  thy  soul  n loose,  aud  taste  the  pleasure* 
of  the  poor.— 

\ Looselt,  loosle,  ffdL  Not  fast;  not  firmly;  easily 
I to  be  diaengtged : without  union  or  connection; 
i irregularly;  negligently;  without  dignity;  care- 
lessly ; meanly ; nocbastcly ; wantonly ; disso- 
j lutely. 

Loosen,  Wsn,  r.  a.  To  relax  anything  tied ; to 
I make  less  coherent ; to  free  from  restraint;  to  free 
I Am  tension  or  tightness;  to  remove  coativeoesa 
from; — v.  ft.  to  part;  to  lead  to  separation;  to 
become  looee. 

I LooBEifxaa,  looe'nes,  «.  State  contmrr  to  that  of 


being  fast,  compart,  or  fixed;  lavity;  latitnde; 
Ciimisial  levity;  im-gularity ; neglect  of  luws; 
lewdneaa;  nnchastity;  flux  of  the  bowels;  dia- 
rrh<ra« 

LoosK'STRIfe,  loos' strife,  s.  The  common  name 
of  the  plant  Lysimacliaoea  vulgaria,  and  utber 
plants  of  the  Same  genus. 

Lor,  lop,  V.  a.  To  cut  off.  as  branches  from  a tree ; 
to  separate,  aa  exubrraTicvs  or  8ii;keiHuous  parts; 
to  cat  anything ; — s.  that  whuh  U rut  frum  trcis; 
—(Joppr^  Sax.)  a fli-a.— I»cal  in  the  last  aense. 

Lope.  part  of  Leop. — oi  jwlrle. 

LoPt:ZEA,  ]o-pe'xe-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Thomas  Ix>- 
pes,  a Spanish  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  eroot  herba  or  subshrubs;  Order, 
Oniigracea*, 

LoruANURA,  lof-an'dra,  a.  (fopAot,  a crest,  and 
oner  amZros,  a male,  Gr.  in  referenre  to  the  an- 
them being  created.)  A genu*  of  plant>,  connst- 
ing  of  shnibs,  n;.tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
Order,  Ericaces. 

Lopiiaxthl'8,  luf-an'Mus,  s.  (ZopAos,  and  anlkot,  a 
flower,  Gr.)  A gmusuf  plants:  Order,  Laniiaoexe. 

LOPHIAD.E,  lo-fi'a-de.  s.  {hphiuty  one  of  the  genera.) 

A family  of  Acantlioptery  giMua  fishea,  oisiaisting 
of  the  genera  Lophins,  Antennarius,  Malthe,  and 
Batrarliua.  This  family  forma  the  Pectoralea  ' 
podicuh>8  of  Cnvier,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  being  elongated,  and  forming  I 
a kind  of  arm  which  supports  the  peatoral  fins. 
The  skeleton  is  aemicartilsginnua 

LoriMsilA,  lo-fim'e-a,  s.  {InjifthHOs,  easy  of  decorti- 
cstioii,  Ur.)  A genus  of  plants,  native*  uf  Brazil : 
Ortler,  Malvacctc. 

LoPiiloDON,  lo-fi'o-don,  s.  {lojjhoa,  a crest,  and 
odotu.  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  extinct  quadra- 
prd^  found  in  tertiary  strata. 

LoriiiRA,  lo-fi'ra,  s.  (Jophot,  a crest,  Gr.  In  allusion 
to  one  of  the  eep.iU  being  extended  into  a ligulpta 
wing  or  cirst.)  A genoj  of  plants:  Order,  Dip- 
terocarpacese. 

Loriiira,  lof 'e-ns,  s.  (Jophot,  a crest,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fii-hes,  in  which  the  head  and  body  an>  exces- 
sively broad,  and  sometime*  nearly  orbicular  Fa- 
mily, Lophiade. 

LoriloCtRUS,  luf-os'er-QS,  t.  (JnjAot,  n crest,  and 
kerot,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  binla,  in  wbirh 
the  front  of  the  head  is  fu^l^^hc>l  with  an  elevated 
pear-hhaped,  horu-Uke  protuberance : Family,  Co- 
lunibidv. 

Lopiiorocebob,  tof-o-nos'e-roe,  s.  (ZqpAoa,  a crest, 
and  kerat,  a born,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Culeupterous 
in-ecta : Family,  Longicorne*. 

Loimiorxra,  lof-o-ri'na,  a.  {lophot,  a crest,  and  rAt», 
a beak,  Gr.)  A genu.-*  Of  birds,  belnnging  to  the 
Paradiaiadie,  or  Birds  of  Paradise,  in  which  the 
iI)tcr^capulurs  are  excessively  develupvd : Family, 
Trochelide. 

Lophokynchus,  lof-o-ringlrns,  s.  (ZopAos,  a crest, 
and  f3rncAar,  a aoout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  in 
wfiich  the  nostrils  are  surmounted  by  a compreaned 
and  recurved  crest : Family,  Columbid». 

Lophosciadi'Ii,  lof-o-si'a-dum,  a.  (ZopAoa,  a crest, 
and  alituJoft,  an  umbel,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
crested  wings  of  the  perienrps.)  A genua  uf  Um- 
belliferous herbaceous  plants:  Suborder,  Otlho- 
spvrme. 

Lophosia,  Inf-o'zhe-a,  a.  (lopkoty  a crest,  Gr.)  A 
I genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Mu>dd«. 

LoPHoePSKMUE,  lof-o-sper'inun),«  {loplM,  a crest. 


LOOM— LOOSENESS. 


LOOSE-STRIFE— LOPHOSPERMUM. 
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LOPHOTES— LORDOSIS. 


LORDSHIP- LOSE. 


•ad  cpermA,  • seed,  Gr.)  A gvaot  of  plaota : 
Order,  ScrophuIarUcoBi 

LoruoTE0,  lof-o'te«,  a.  • crest,  and  em 

ote$,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A grnua  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  Faloniiia^  or  Falcons:  Family,  Faloonidie. 

LoPUYROPa,  loi^-ro'pa,  a.  {lophot,  a creat,  and 
rop«^  inclination  downwards,  Gr  ) A dirision  of 
the  gemu  Moaoeolua : Order,  Brandtiopoda. 

Ix>PHTRUS,  lofe-raa,  a.  (lopkot,  a cre^t,  and  aura, 
a tail.  Or.)  A genua  of  Saurian  reptiles,  in  which 
the  head,  body,  and  tail  are  aunnouoted  by  a apiny 
crest:  Family,  Agamida^  Also,  a genus  of  Hy« 
roenopteroos  inaecta : Family,  Securifera. 

Lopplk,  lop 'pur,  a.  One  that  lops  or  cats  trees. 

Loppiito,  lop'ptng,  a.  That  which  ia  cat  off. 

Loqcaciocs,  lo-kwa'shoa,  a.  {loquax,  Lat)  Giren 
to  ioeessant  talking;  ooisy;  apeaking;  apt  to 
blab  and  lereal  aowrets;  talk^re. 

LoQCACtocsKEsa,  ]o-kwa'ahna>oea,)  t.(Ioqvacitn» 

ttOQUACITT,  k>>kwaaV-te,  ) lUt.)  The 

babit  of  talking  ooDtinaally  or  immoderately ; 
talkatireneea. 

Loranthacbac,  lo*ran-(Aa'se*e,  a.  (Ibrontliia,  one 
of  the  cenera.)  A natural  order  plants,  conaiat* 
ing  chiefly  of  parasitical  Exogenous  shrubs,  with 
oppoMte  entire  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers ; 
p^la  four  er  eight;  stamena  equni  in  numler 
to  the  petals ; style  filiform ; ovarium  ovate  or 
tuH'inate ; stigma  capitate.  The  order  Is  nearly 
allied  to  CaprifoUacew,  from  which  it  is  e*>sily  dis> 
tioguisbed  by  tbe  anthers  being  oppoeitc  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla. 

Loranthi'0,  lo-ran'(Aos,  a.  (ibrum,  a leather  tbong, 
and  mUhoB,  a flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  linear 
shape  and  leathery  substance  of  tbe  petals.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Type  of  tbe  order  I^rtntbacec. 

Loratb,  lo'rate,  a (Zonan,  a thong  of  leather,  Gr.) 
Sliaped  like  a thong. 

Lord,  lawrd,  a (AZq/ord,  Sax.)  A monarch,  rnler 
or  govemur ; 

Man  over  man 

He  mads  not  lord  —MViam. 

a master  or  supreme  person ; a tyrant ; an  oppres- 
sive ruler ; a husband ; one  who  is  at  tbe  bead 
of  tny  bosineMi;  an  overseer;  a nobleman;  a 
general  name  for  a peer  of  England ; an  honorary 
title  applit-d  to  certain  official  cbaructers,  as  tt/ni 
chief  justice;  lord  mayor,  In  a Scriptural 
eeo'e,  the  Supreme  Being,  Jehovah  ;—p.  a.  to 
domineer;  to  rule  des;>oticalIy; — p.  a.  to  inveat 
with  the  dignity  . and  privitegea  of  a lord. 

Ha  being  thus  lortini. — 

LordI50,  lawrd  ing,  a.  A Httle  lord;  a lord  in 
contempt  or  ridicule; — (seldom  used;) 

Of  mT  lord's  tricks  and  jours,  whan  jou  ware  boy% 
You  were  praUj  (oniiags  tlien.~  f bais. 

•n  ancient  mode  of  address. 

LisU*n  lotdiMft.  if  re  list  to  weet 
Tbe  cause.—  CAuaerr. 

It  LORDi.iKRfUwrd'Uke, «.  Befitting  a lord;  haughty; 
proud ; insolent. 

LoKDLitcESB,  lanTd'le-neSfS.  I^gnity;  high  station; 
pride;  hanghtinesa. 

Lordli:^o,  lawrd'ling, «.  A little  or  diminutive  lord. 

Lokdly,  lawrd'le,  a.  Bt-fittlng  a lord;  hnu^hiy; 
proud;  Imperious;  ittsoleot; — ad.  iinpcriuosly; 
desp<»tically;  proudly. 

Lordosis,  lawr-duMS,  $.  (hrdo$^  bent  inwards. 
Gr.)  That  state  of  the  spin?  in  which  it  it  bent 
inwards;  opposed  to  gibbous,  or  hump-backed. 


Lordship.  lawrd'ship,  a A title  of  honour  given  | 
to  a nobleman;  dominion;  power;  authority; 
seigniory;  domain;  a titulary  appellation  of  jmlges 
and  some  other  peraone  in  authority  and  uflkw; 
the  extent  of  territory  over  which  a lord  holds 
jurisdiction.  I 

Lorb,  lore,  «.  (2itr,  Sax.)  Lesson;  doctrine;  in-  . 
struction. 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of  war—  I 

FairfiiM.  \ 

Lobel,  lawrll,  $.  (leorrm.  Sax.)  An  ab.>ndoned  | 
scoundrel ; a vagrant. — Obsolete.  | 

Every  lord  shapeih  hym  to  flnde  new*  firaudes.— 

CAueocr.  | 

Lobbsxak,  lon'man,  t.  An  instructor. — ObM>lcte. 

The  (oresmoM  of  tbe  sbc;»herdes 

Was  of  Arcade,  and  hh;bl  Pan.— <7oiarr. 

LorIAH.B,  lo-ri'a-oe,  t.  (lon*«if,  one  of  the  genera.)  ' 
The  Lories,  a subfamily  of  the  Psittnddv,  u>  Par- 
rots, in  which  tbe  bill  U slightly  curved , the 
margiu  of  tbe  upper  mandible  siimated  ; tbe  ttoich 
obsolete ; lower  mandible  slender,  cunie,  much 
longer  than  high ; the  gonys  straighL  { 

Lorica,  lor'e-ka,  e.  (l^tin.)  In  Antt«|uUy,  tbe  , 
coiraM,  brigan^ne,  or  coat  of  mail  worn  by  tbe 
Roman  soldiery. 

LOBlCABlA,  lo-re-ka're-a,  s.  (hrioa^  a coat  of  mail,  j 

Lat)  A genus  of  fishes,  type  of  the  subfamily 
Loriearina:  Family,  Silnridc. 

LoRiCABnv.«,  lo-re-kct're-ne,  s.  (hricaria^  one  of 
tbe  geoeriL)  A subfamily  of  the  Silures,  oi  Cat- 
fish, in  which  the  head  and  body  are  mailed  with  ' 
large  osseous  platen;  bead  depressed  ; eyes  small;  I 
mouth  placed  beneath : Family,  Siluridie.  | 

Loricati^  lawr'e-kate,  p.  a.  (iorico,  torieahu,  Lat.) 
To  plate  over;  to  spread  over,  or  ann  one  with 
a coat  of  defence;  to  cover  with  a crust,  as  a 
chemical  vessel,  for  resisting  fire. 

Loricatiok,  lawr-e-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  covering  anything  with  a crust  or  plate 
for  defence. 

Loricura,  lo-ris'er-a,  «.  (fbrico,  a coat  of  mail, 
Ijkt,  and  leros,  a horn,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family.  Cambidc. 

Lokicitla,  lo-rik’o-la,  s.  (Latin,  a little  coat  of 
mail.)  A genua  of  corals : Family,  Cfllularii. 

Locimer,  lawr'e-mnr,  t.  (form/er,  Fr.)  A saddler; 
a bridlemaker;  a maker  of  ^Is.  spun,  and  n>etal- 
motititit);:  for  bridW  and  aad  ile<.— Ol>solcte. 

Lobinj,  lo'ring,  s.  Instructive  discourse. — Obso- 
lete. 

That  all  they,  at  a goddess  her  sdorinx. 

Her  wisdouw  did  admire,  and  hearken'd  to  her  lorbtff. 

— ^yenter. 

Lork,  lawm,  n.  (Jorlorm,  Sax.)  Left ; forsaken ; 
loot. — Sec  Forlorn.  | 

But  Uiou,  lom  stream,  whose  sullen  tide  i 

No  tedgocrtiwn'd  sisters  DOW  attend.— CoBina  | 

Lory,  lo're.  s.  A parrot  of  tbe  genus  Lorios: 
Suhfnmilr,  Loriansr. 

Losadi.e,  looi'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  lost. — Sel- 
dom a:<eil. 

Lose,  Imox,  r.  o.  (foatVm,  Sax.)  Past  and  /vtsf 
part  L«>8t.  To  forfot  by  un^ucoesslul  contest, 
as  opposed  to  «c/n;  to  foii'cit  as  a ]ieualty.  as  our 
first  parents  d;d  the  favour  of  God  by  their  apos- 
tacy : to  be  deptived  of ; to  stifler  diminution  of  ; 
to  possees  DO  lunger;  to  misa,  so  aa  not  to  find  ; 
to  separate  or  aliet>ate;  to  ruin;  to  send  to  per* 
diiion;  to  bewilder;  to  deprive  of;  not  to  cn^ 
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ploj  or  eqjoj ; to  squander ; to  throw  awaj ; to 
suffer  to  vanish  from  view ; to  deslroj  bj  ship- 
wreck; to  min;  to  emploj  ineffectual!/ ; to  pert 
with,  so  as  not  to  recover;  to  be  fre^  from; 

It  to  foM  one's  se(/|  to  be  bewildered;  to  have  tbs 
memoiy  and  reason  suspended; — r.  n.  not  to  win ; 
to  decline ; to  fail ; to  forfeit  anjthing  in  contest. 

LosbLi  Wei,  a (from  the  root  of  foose.)  A sooon- 
dnl ; a wasteftil,  worthless  fellow ; 

Such  lotds  and  ■csterliogs  cannot  eaallj  bj  anj  she- 
riff be  fotten.— ^jwMsr. 

— o,  wasteful ; slotbfoL — Obsolete. 

Losekgbb,  los'en-jor,  «.  (from  faos,  false,  Sax.) 
A dacdver. — Obsdete. 

Alas!  jre  lordes,  manj  a &lse  flatonr 
b ia  jour  court,  and  manj  a Umnf^.^C%aMer, 

Loses,  loos'ur,  a.  0ns  who  is  deprived  of  anjthing 
bj  forfeiture,  defest,  or  the  like. 

Losixo,  loosing,  a.  Loss;  dlminotioo; — a.  that 
iocars  or  brings  loss. 

Loss,  los,  a.  Detriment ; privation ; diminution  of 
go(^;  useless  appUcstion;  destructbu;  depriva- 
tion ; forfeitare ; waste ; to  boar  a iosa,  to  sus- 
tain a loss  withoQt  sinking  under  It;  to  make 
good ; to  6e  ol  a kus,  to  be  unable  to  determioe ; 
to  be  pussled ; to  be  m a state  of  uooertaintj. 

LOBsruL,  Wfdi,  a.  Detrimental;  nozioQS.-^h- 
solete. 

Ao^t  that  mifbt  be  louftil  or  prejudicial  to  oa.~ 

Bp.  IhitL, 

Lossutss,  loeles,  a.  Exempt  from  Iona — Obso- 
lete. 

Lost,  lost,  a.  part  Ko  longer  perceptible;  for- 
fritei] ; bewildered ; alienat^ ; foundered ; sunk 
or  desbojed;  mined;  that  cannot  be  found. 

Lot,  lot,  a.  (Dutch  and  French.)  In  familiar 
langna;'e,  basard,  chance,  fortune  ; that  by  which 
the  fortune  of  one  is  determined ; the  particular 
fortune,  part,  or  fate  destined  lor  a human  being; 
a distinct  portion  or  parcel  of  goods ; to  east  foZi 
to  OSS  or  tiirow  a die,  or  tome  other  instrument, 
the  unforeseen  position  of  which  is,  by  previous 
agreement,  showed  to  determine  some  partknlsr 
event ; to  <irase  fols,  to  hasard  the  settlement  of 
I an  event,  by  drawing  one  thing  from  a number,  a 
particular  mark  on  the  thing  drawn  determinuig 
I the  nature  of  the  event ; — e.  o.  to  assign ; to  set 
apart;  to  distribute  into  lots;  to  catriogue;  to 
portion. 

^ome  sense,  and  more  estato,  kind  llsaves 
To  this  w^UoMad  peer  hath  ^ven.— /Vtor. 

Lota,  lo’ta,  s.  (folor,  a washer,  Lat?)  A genus  of 
fiatwa,  in  wkW  the  body  is  elongated  and  some- 
what anguiUifonn ; the  first  don^  fin  triangular ; 
ventral  fins  small  and  printed ; hinder  dorasl  ss 
in  the  last ; lower  jaw  curated. 

Lotb-tribb,  lote'tre,  s.  The  African  shrub  Zixy- 
pbus  lotos,  the  tm  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi,  or 
Lotus-eatera  The  fruit  is  sold  in  the  Bvbary 
marksts  to  food  cattle.  It  ie  also  oonvertcd  into 
a kind  of  bread  by  the  natives.  Mungo  Park 
found  it  oocnmoo  in  all  the  African  kingdoms  he 
visited. 

Loth.— See  Loath. 

Lothb. — See  Loathe. 

Lotbbb. — See  Losther. 

LottOK,  lo'shun,  s.  (forib,  Lat)  A medicinal  com- 
pounded liquid  for  wasliing  the  skin,  to  make  it 

LoTornAOX,  lot-o-faje,  s.  (fofot,  the  lotus,  and 


pbaga^  I eat,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a people  on  the 
African  coast,  near  Sjrtes,  who  lived  on  the  frnit 
of  the  tree  Zizyphua  lotus.  The  lotus  was  said 
to  be  so  luscious  a food,  as  to  make  strangers  for-  i 
get  their  native  country. 

Lottert,  Wtnr-e,  s.  (loterio,  Fr.)  A scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance,  or  the  distri- 
bation  itself;  allotmeaL — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

Fainting  under  fortune's  foUe  toUerf.—. 

Boau.ttFlf, 

Lotcb,  lottos,  s.  (lotoif  Gr.)  A name  given  by  the 
Anciente  to  several  plante,  but  particularly  to  the 
waterliljr  of  the  Kile,  sac^  to  Isia  The  other 
Irioses  were  those  of  Hippocrates,  Celtis  auAtra- 
lis ; the  Italian  lotus,  Dioepyrns  lotus ; and  Zizy- 
phus  lotus,  the  true  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi. 
tut  also  forms  a genus  of  L^^ininous  plants, 
known  by  the  oommon  nams  of  fiird's-foot  trefoil* 
Suborder,  Papilionacete. 

Lodd,  lowd,  a.  {hlttdy  or  lud,  Sax.)  KoUy;  strik- 
ing the  ear  with  great  force ; clsmorous ; turbn- 
leot : empbatical ; impressive. 

Loudly,  lowd'le,  act  With  great  uproar  or  noise ; 
clamorously ; with  vebement  complaints  or  im- 
portunity; nrisily. 

Loudness,  lowd’nes,  s.  Noise ; elamorooscMss ; 
turbulenoe;  uproar;  great  sound  or  uproar;  ve 
hemence  of  clamour. 

Lough. — See  Loch  and  Lake. 

Louis-d'or,  looVdore,  s,  A French  gold  coin, 
first  struck  in  1640,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
value  twenty-five  shillings  sterling.  Kmffhti  of 
St  Lottis^  the  osme  of  s military  order,  instituted 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  169$. 

lx>UNGB,  lownj,  V.  n.  (lonpiSf  Fr.)  To  live  in  Idle- 
ness ; to  spend  time  lazily. 

Lounobb,  lown'jar,  s.  A lazy,  indolent  person; 
one  who  loiters  or  spends  his  time  in  idleness. 

Loureiba,  low-re-rra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Ji>hn  de 
Lonreira,  a Portugueae  miMtonary,  who  travelled 
in  China  and  Cocbin-Chiaa,  of  which  he  publiabed 
the  Flora  in  1790.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Eupborbiaces. 

Louria,  low'ro-a,  «.  (meaning  not  known.)  A 
genua  of  Legntninms  plants:  Suborder,  Papilio- 
nacem. 

Lodsb,  lows,  s.  (fos,  Sax.)  Tbe  common  name  of 
the  insects  of  tbe  genus  Pedieuioa.  Louse-berry, 
one  of  tbe  namaa  of  tbe  Spindle-tree,  Euonymoua 
Europcus w.  a.  to  clean  or  froe  from  lioe. 

Lousbwobt. — See  Pedicutaria. 

Lodsilt,  low'ie-le,  ad.  In  a stinted,  peltry,  mean 
manner. 

Loubinkba,  low'ze-nes,  s.  The  state  of  abounding 
with  li«v 

Lousy,  low'xe,  a.  Swarming  with  lioe ; infeeted 
with  lioe ; mean  ; low ; contemptible. 

Lout,  lowt,  s.  (perhaps  from  leute,  people,  Genn.) 

A mean,  awkward  fellow ; a clown  w.  n,  (Ahi- 
fon,  Sax.)  to  pay  obeisance ; to  be^  or  bow ; to 
stoop (obsolete  se  a verb ;)  ^ 

I serra,  I bow,  1 lookt.  I loiB, 

Hjq  «ie  folowetb  bir  aboutc. — Gower. 
a,  to  overpower. 

I am  toiOed  bj  a trait4>r  villain. 

And  cannot  help  the  noble  cbevalier.— 

5kaU 

Loutish,  lowt'ish,  a.  Awkward;  elowaiah;  vul- 
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LOUnSHLT— LOYELILY. 


LOVELINESS— LOW. 


I LotmsnLT,  lowtlsb-le,  ad.  With  tb«  air  of  a 
down ; in  a elamsj,  awkward  manner. 

L0UTI8UKB8S,  lowtiah-nes,  «.  Awkwardness; 
i \ elownisb,  rade  behaviour. 

LocvBBf  loo'vur,  f.  (/’ovMTt,  FV.)  An  opening  in 
the  roi^  of  a oottaee  for  smoke  to  escape. 

Louver  Window,  loo'vur  win'do,  t.  An  opening 
or  window  in  charch  steepica,  which  are  left  open 
or  crossed  bj  bara  of  wood,  placed  so  as  to  ezclode 
the  rain,  bat  admit  air,  and  to  allow  the  emission 
td  aonn^  Loutar,  or  Imffer  board,  the  bars  of 
wood  which  cross  the  lights  of  a louver  window ; 
also,  the  narrow  bcwrds  lapping  over  each  other, 
yet  at  some  little  distance  apart,  which  are  placed 
over  the  coolers  in  a brewery,  or  which  compose 
I the  walls  of  a whitening,  and  aomstimea  a doth, 

I mannfactor}** 

‘ Lotablb,  lav’a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  love ; amiable. 

Lotaok,  lov'sje,  a.  The  English  name  of  plants  of 
' the  genus  liji^ticQm. 

Lovb,  lav,  V.  a.  {btjian,  /Mmm,  Sax.  litrtn.  Dot) 
To  rega^  with  psaaionata  aficction,  as  that  of  one 
sex  to  another ; to  have  a strong  regard  for,  on 
account  of  certain  qualities  which  excite  pleasing 
sensations  or  desire  of  gratification;  to  regard 
with  parental  tenderness ; to  have  benevolent  or 
good* will  for;  to  be  pleased  with;  to  delight  in  ; 
—a.  an  affeotion  of  the  mind  excitM  by  sonMtbing 
pleasing,  as  beauty,  amiabUIty,  or  intellectuat  ex* 
oellence ; the  fondness  or  atta^meut  existing  be- 
tween the  sexes;  kindness;  good-will;  fnend- 
ship;  courtship;  tendemses;  patriolism:  parental 
care ; the  attachment  one  has  to  his  native  land ; 
benevdenoe ; the  object  beloved ; a word  of  en- 
learmeot ; inclination ; liking ; lewdneaa ; pictu- 
resque repreMntation  of  love;  concord;  due  reve- 
rence to  God.  Lov§-applA,  the  plant  Solannm 
lyoopersicam,  a spedes  of  n^htahad^  Love-ffratSy 
the  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genua  Ena- 
groatia.  JjovO'lm-bUedaig,  the  annnal  plant 
Amaraotbaa  eandatua.  LovO'lreOt  one  of  the 
names  of  tbs  tree  Cerds  dUqusstnxm,  the  dowers 
of  which  are  of  a bright  purple  colour,  and  the 
wood  beautifully  veined  with  black.  It  Ukas  an 
excellent  polisb. 

Lovx-broker,  iuv'bro-knr,  $.  One  who  acts  as  a 
kind  of  agent  between  lovers. 

Lotcdat,  Inv'day,  s.  A dsy  set  apart  in  the  olden 
time  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  differences. 

Id  Unedapi,  there  ooude  be  mochel  help.— OoMarr. 

Lotsfavous,  Inv'fay-vur,  t.  Something  given  to 
be  worn  as  a token  of  love. 

Lotsuood.  Inv'bud,  s.  A kind  of  thin  nik  stuff. 
— ObeoUte. 

Such  a tranyparency  aa  that  of  a sieve,  a of  <7- 

press,  or  loedtood.— Boye. 

Lovskrot,  luv'not,  $.  A complicated  figure  re- 
presenting mutual  affection. 

LovKLASa,  InV'laa,  $.  A sweetheart ; a funale  be- 
loved.— Seldom  used. 

80  soooe  as  Tythoo’t  lorttam  fan  disjilay 
Her  opaU  oowurs  in  her  eastera  throne.— 

Mir.  for  itap. 


LOVBLB68,  lurHca,  a.  Withont  love ; void  of  ten- 
derness, endearment,  or  kiudneos. 

LoTE-tBtTBR,  lov'let-tur, «.  An  epistle  containing 
profeesionB  of  attachment;  a letter  of  coartship. 
lAiVRLiLT,  inv'le-le,  od  In  a manner  to  cxdte 
attachment  or  love  amiably. 
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Lovelircu,  lovne-nea,  s.  Amiableness;  qualities  ! 

of  mind  or  body  tending  to  exdte  lovei 
Lovelock,  hivlok,  s.  A term  for  a curl  or  lock  ' 
of  hair,  worn  hr  men  of  fashion  in  the  nigna  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  | 

Lovelorn,  luvlawni,  a.  ForaaVen  by  one's  love,  j 
Lovelt,  luv'le,  a.  Amiable  ; poasea-dog  qnaUties  j 
which  may  invite  affection;  that  may  exeiie  l>ive.  i 
Lovkmonoer,  lur'rnung-gnr,  a.  One  who  deals  in  ; 
affairs  of  love. — Obsolete.  t 

Thou  art  an  old  (oeesionper,  and  speakest  skuruily.—  1 

£Aa»a.  I 

Lover,  Iot'ot,  t.  One  who  is  in  love;  s friend;  ! 
one  who  regards  with  kindness  ind  affection;  ona  ' 
who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  anything.  •. 

Lovb-sbcrkt,  luv'se-krit,  a.  A secret  which  may  I 
not  be  loosely  divulged ; a secret  between  lovers.  | 
Lovesiiaft,  luv'shafl,  a.  Cupid's  arrow.  I 

Lovesick,  luv'sik,  a.  Disordered  with  love ; Ian- 
gnisbing  with  amorous  desire. 

Of  tbs  reUefk  to  ease  a looutdk  mind, 

FlarU  prescribss  despair.— OrawsiffA 

Lovbsoxe,  luVanm,  a.  Lovely. — Obsolete. 

Or  bssutiful  or  bwssOMS  can  sppesr— />ryr{m. 
Lovbsuit,  luv'sote,  a.  Courtahip;  aolicitatiun  of 
union  in  marriage.  j 

Lovetiiodout,  luv't^awt,  a.  Amorous  fancy.—*  > 
Obsolete. 

Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers,  J 

XrOeetAossUi  lie  rfeb  wli«a  canopied  with  bowers.—  ,1 

LovBTor,  luv'toy,  a A small  fancy  present  from  .( 
a lover. 

Lovetrick,  Ittv'triky  A Art  or  artifice  expressira  . [ 
of  lovA 


Other  dlfports  than  dancing  jnIMties ; 

Other  (oeetrtofc*  than  giand^  with  the  eyes  — 
iiOMM. 

Lovufo,  Invlng,  a.  part.  Kind ; affectionate ; ex- 
preasiug  kindnen. 

Lovimo-kindnbsb,  luv'tog-kynd'oea,  a.  A scrip- 
tural  word,  signifying  tenderness,  favour,  or  mercy. 

Lovinolt,  b^g-le,  ad,  ASsctionately ; with 

kiodnesA 

L0VINOKKS8,  luvlog-DSS,  A Kindness;  affection. 

Low,  lo,  a.  {laag,  DuL  leg.  Germ,  loh.  Sax.)  Not 
high ; not  rising  far  upwards ; not  elevated  in 
uIm  or  local  aituation ; not  rising  to  the  osoal 
height;  descending  far  downwards;  deep;  sunk 
to  the  natural  levri  of  the  ocean  by  the  retiring  of 
the  tide';  below  the  usual  price  or  rate  of  value; 
not  loud  or  noisy;  grave;  in  latitudes  near  the 
eqoator;  not  rising  to  so  grest  a sum  as  soma 
o^er  aocomulation  of  partioulars;  late  in  time; 
modeni;  dejected;  depressed;  impotent;  sub- 
dued; not  elevated  in  rank  or  station;  abject; 
dishonourable ; betokening  meanness  of  mind ; 
not  elevated  or  snblitne;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction ; vulgv ; oommon ; submissive ; hum- 
ble; reverent;  we^ ; exhausted  of  vital  energy ; 
feel^:  without  force;  moderate;  not  inflamma- 
tory; impoverished;  in  reduced  oircoinstaacas ; 
plain ; simple;  not  rioh,  high  seasoned,  or  nour- 
ishing. Low-pre*sure  engine,  a steam-engine,  the 
motion  or  force  of  which  is  produoed  by  forming  a 
vacuum  within  the  cylinder,  by  dnwing  off  the 
steam  into  another  vessel  called  the  eondmeer, 
and  there  condensing  it ;— odL  not  aloft ; not  on 
high ; under  the  nsoal  price ; near  the  ^ond ; in 
tim«»  approaching  towards  our  own : in  a mean 
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•'  eoodition ; with  • deprened  voice ; in  « eUte  of 
I mlgcctioo,  poTCTtv,  or  disgrace  a.  to  amk ; 
! to  make  low  *~~(c^1eto  «a  u octire  verb ;) 

' Ecb  that eohenMHb  him  echal  htlotM;  and  he  that 

mckith  him  ecbal  be  higfaed.—  Hldf/’e,  Lut$  xiv. 

I ^p.  m,  (hieowtm,  Sax.)  to  bellow  aa  an  ox  or  eow. 
* Doth  tbo  wUd  aie  br«7  when  be  baa  gnue  1 or  (emtA 
I the  ox  OTor  bie  fodder  f— Job  rL  5. 

Lowbell^  lo'bel,  $.  (/ay,  Sax.  love,  Scot.)  A kind 
of  fowliog  in  tbe  oi^t,  in  which  the  birds  are 
I : awakened  I7  a bell,  and  lured  bj  a flame  into  a 

|1  nett 

At  timorous  larka  amaacd  are 
I Wilbligbt,and«titha((m6eU.— 

BeOod  0/ t7eorps/br  Ai^foad. 

1 ^—p.  0.  to  scare,  as  with  a hwbdL 

\ Lowka.  lo'we>a,  $.  (in  honour  of  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Lew.) 
I A genos  of  plants : Order,  Boaacrm. 

. Loweb,  lo'nr,  p,  a.  To  cause  to  draoend ; to  bring 
down  bjr  waj  of  sobmiaaioD ; to  sufler  to  sink 
' down ; to  lessen ; to  diminish ; to  make  leas  in 
price  or  value  a.  n.  to  grow  leas ; to  fell ; to 
sink  a.  cumparative  of  low ; less  high  or  elo- 
rate^  Lover-caoe,  in  LeUerpreaa  Printing,  that 
case  or  assemblage  of  boxes  which  ia  nearest  tbe 
compositor ; the  uppsr<€sae,  or  that  farthest  from 
bun,  oontaina  tbs  capitals,  Ac.:  the  type  oon- 
tain^  in  tbe  former  ia  called  fotoooss,  and  marked 
/e.  in  cometiona. 

Lowre,  low'nr,  p.  n.  To  appear  dark,  stormv.  and 
gloocnj;  tobedoodcd;  to  frown;  tolook^len; 
to  pout;— efoudineei}  g^oMoinesa;  snlienness 
of  look. 

LowKMKa,  lo'ur-ing,  *.  A term  used  diKtlllera 
to  express  tbs  debasing  of  tbs  strength  of  anj 
spirituous  liquor,  bj  mixing  it  with  water. 

Lowehivolt,  low'Dr-iEg>Ie,  ad.  With  eloodmcns 
or  gloomjr  aspect ; gloomU/* 

LowKBMOiT,  lo'ur-aoste,  o.  Lowcid. 

LovrKRT,  low'ur-0,  a.  Gloomy ; doudy. 

Lowest,  lo'ast,  a,  SoperUtivs  of  low;  deepest; 
depresied  or  degraded ; most  low. 

Lowieo,  lo^Dg,  s.  The  cry  or  bellowing  of  cattle. 

Lowlaed,  lo'lrad,  «.  Land  which  is  low,  sa  re- 
spects nsighbouring  beighta  or  elsvatod  oountry ; 
a low  or  marshy  tract  of  oouutry. 

Lowuhood,  lo'ls-hM,  $,  HumUs  or  depressed 
state.->Obaolete. 

For  who  can  fUn  in  under  {owNAeod, 

Ke  foUeth  not  Co  Andln  irracs  and  spedeb— Otoaser. 

Lowxjlt,  lolo-le,  ad,  HumUy ; without  pride ; 
meanly ; without  dignity. 

Lowliebm,  kfle-oea,  a.  Hnmflity;  freedom  frem 
pride;  meanness;  want  of  dignity;  al>ject  de- 
preariost. 

, Lowly,  toOo,  a.  Bumble ; meek ; mild ; mean ; 
wanting  dignity  or  rank;  not  great ; not  lofty  or 
anblime ; not  elevated  in  local  situation ; low 
od.  not  highly;  meanly;  without  gnmdeor  or 
dignity;  hwbly;  meekly;  modestly. 

Lowe.— See  Loon. 

Lowed,  kmnd,  a.  (fopis,  loel)  Gslm  end  mild ; 
out  of  the  wind ; under  cover  or  shelter.— Local. 

Loweess,  looses,  a.  Tbe  state  of  being  less  ele- 
vsted  than  something  else,  or  rising  a email  way 
above  tbe  ground ; meanness  of  character  or  con- 
dition, whether  mental  or  external ; want  of  rank 
or  dignity ; want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  senti- 
ment; submiasirsiwss ; deprcenon  in  fortone, 
strength,  or  mtsati^;  dqe^ioD;  graveness  or 
toftn^  of  sound. 


LOW-SPiniTED— LOZENGE. 


Low-spirited,  lo-splr^it-cd,  a.  Dfjectrd;  de- 
pm^sed;  not  vivacious  or  lively;  not  sprightly  or 
animated. 

LoW'SPIRitkdxbbs,  lo-spirlt'cd-nea.  s.  Dejec- 
tion of  mind;  state  of  bring  without  hope  or  ani-  ' 
mation.  | 

Low-thouorted,  lo-tAawt'ed,  a.  Haring  tbe  | 
mind  occupied  with  ephemeral  considerations; 
mean  of  sentiment ; narrow-minded. 

Low- WINKS,  lo'winxe,  s.  Tbe  liquor  produced  from  | 
the  first  distillation  of  fermented  liquors;  tbe  fust  j 
run  of  the  still. 

Loxaethrra,  lok»-an-/Ae'ra,  s,  (/oxm,  oblique,  and 
onfAcns,  an  anther,  Gr.  tn  reference  to  tlte  fila- 
D>enta  bring  carved  at  tbe  apex.)  A genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Lorantbacew. 

Loxiadjs,  loks-Pa-de,  s.  (focid,  one  of  tbe  genera.) 
The  Croaa-billa,  a family  of  perching  bird's 
which  the  Ull  ia  moderate,  strong,  and  very  much  | 
compressed;  the  two  mandibles  equally  cun’e«l,  i 
hooked,  asd  tbo  elongated  parts  crossing  each 
other. 

LoxODOE,loks'o-don,s.  (foaxw,  oblique,  and  odtmt,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  spiracled 
Shark  kind : Family,  Squalidly 

LoxoDRomo,  loks-<^rom1k,  a,  (foeeoe,  obUqoe, 
and  cfoomos,  couree,  Gr.)  In  Kavigation,  the 
loxodromie  spiral  is  tbe  curve  on  which  a ship  | 
sails  when  her  course  Is  always  on  one  point  ^ : 
the  compass.  It  ia  called,  in  English  wo^a,  tbs  ‘ 
rAomb  /me.  ^ 

Loxodrovics,  loks-o-drom'iks,  a.  Tbe  art  of  ^ 
oblique  sailing  by  tbe  rhomb,  which  always  makes 
an  equal  angle  with  every  meridian. 

Loxonia,  loks>o'ne-a,  s.  (/oros,  oblique,  Gr.  from 
the  diaracterof  tbs  fiowers.?)  A genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants:  Order,  Gesneriaoem. 

Lozophtlloe,  Mcs^firinn,  s.  (foxos,  obliqne, 
and  pAy/fofi,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  downy  her- 
bacew  plants : Oifler,  ScrophnlariaceK. 

Loxons,  loks-o'tis,  $.  (/osos,  oblique,  and  otis  ofos, 
an  ear,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Qes> 
neriac^ 

Loyal,  loy^al,  a.  (French.)  Obedient;  folthful  or 
dntiful  to  s soveirign  or  superior ; observing  great 
fidelity  in  love;  not  trea^erous  or  disposed  to 
violate  plighted  vows. 

Loyalist,  lo/al-ist,  s.  One  who  adheres  amid 
every  opposition  to  the  cause  of  bis  sovereign ; 
one  who  msintains  his  allegiance  to  his  prince 
when  others  grow  lukewarm  and  revolt. 

Loyally,  loy'al-le,  ad.  With  fidelity ; with  firm 
adhesion  to  a prince  or  sovereign ; with  fi'^elity 
to  a lover. 

Loyalty,  loy'al-te,  $.  Finn  and  faithfnl  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  a prince  or  aovertign ; fidelity  to 
a bnaband  or  lever. 

Lozaeia,  lo-aa'ne-a,  s.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  oooririing  of  trees,  natives  of 
Kew  Granada. 

Lozeeob,  los'enj,  $.  (fosoi^e,  Fr.)  In  Geomeby, 
a figure  with  four  equal  rides,  haring  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse  angles;  a rhomb.  In  Heraldry, 
a figure  on  which  is  represented  the  costs  of  arms  of 
maidens  and  widows.  Among  Jewellen,  lozenges 
are  oorotnon  to  brilliants  and  rose  diamonds  In  1 
Confectionary,  a small  oike  of  preserved  froit,  or  of 
sngiir,  BO  called  from  its  original  rbomboidal  form ; 
—a  form  of  medidne  in  small  pieces,  to  be  chewed 
cr  bdd  in  the  mouth  till  meh^ 

» 


1 LOZENGEO-LUCERNA.  LUCERNA^-LUCIFERUNS.  ~] 

Lozexobd,  a.  U«de  ioto  tb«  kh*pe  of 

loseoget. 

Lormot,  Wen-je,  a.  In  Honldrj,  baring  tba 
field  or  cbarj(e  covered  with  lotengea. 

1 Ldbdard. — Sm  Lubber. 

Lt'BBBR,  lub'bor,*.  (/A)6,  Webb.)  Aitardjdnme; 
1 an  idl^  bulky,  chunaj  fellow ; a clown. 

' LUBfiEBLT,  hb'bor-le,  a.  Balky;  beary;  un- 
1 gainly;  withoat  actirity;  clniniy;  Uty; — acL 

awkwardly;  duoiaDy. 

LuBiHiA,  la-bin'e-a,  a.  (in  bononr  of  M.  de  St. 
Lnbin,  a French  officer,  who  travelled  in  the  East 
Indies.)  A KEons  of  creeping  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; Order,  Prnna)aoe«. 

Lubbic,  lo'brik,  a.  {httrieui,  Lat)  Having  a smooth 
anrfsce ; sllppeiy ; nnateady ; wavering ; laadvi- 
OQS ; lewd : wanton. — SeUlom  need. 

This  biMe  and  adulterate  age.— 

LuBRiCAifT,  lultre-kant,  a.  That  which  lobiHcAtes. 

Lcbricatb,  lulnv-kate,  v.  n.  (hArieoy  Lat.)  To 
make  smooth  or  slippery. 

Ludricatob,  lu'bre-kay-tnr,  s.  That  which  lnbri< 
cate& 

LuuRtciTT,  In-bris'e-te,  «.  Slipperiness;  smooth- 
ness of  Borface ; aptneia  to  glide  over  any  part, 
or  to  facilitate  motion ; unoertainty ; inatabiUty ; 
lewdneas  ; lasdviousneas  ; lechery;  wantonnesa. 

Lubricous,  lQ'bre-kas,a.  (hi^ricMs,  Lat)  Slippery; 
amoolb ; unsteady;  onoertaio. 

Lubrifactiok,  lu-bre-fak'shnn,  a.  (/it&riciia,  and 
Jtteio,  1 make,  Lat)  The  act  of  making  smooth; 
tbs  act  or  operation  of  making  slippery* 

Lucaria,  In-ka're-a,  a.  The  name  of  a feast  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  on  the  I8th  of  July,  in  memory 
of  the  flight  of  the  Bomana  into  a great  wood  b<H 
tween  the  Tiber  and  Salaria,  where  they  fonnd  an 
asylum,  and  escaped  destruction  from  ths  Gauls. 
The  word  is  oooaidersd  as  darired  frwn  htcutf  a 
grove. 

> Luce,  luse,  a.  A pike  full  grown. 

1 LucBAinsTS,  InWnista,)  a.  (from  a person  of  the 

LccARiaTB,  lu'ka-nota,  \ name  of  lAieiNnoa  or 
Lucanua.)  A religions  sect  of  the  second  century, 
who  believed  in  matcrUlily  and  denied  the 

immortality  of  the  aonL  Another  sect  of  the  same 
name,  some  time  afUrwarda,  taught  that  God  the 
Father  had  always  been  a father,  and  that  he  had 
the  name  even  b^ore  be  begot  the  Son. 

Lccbict,  laVnt,o.  (h(oefBa,Lat)  Sbtuiog;  bright; 
reaplendent. 

Luoeres,  lo'ae-ras,  a.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  the 
third  in  order  of  the  three  tribes  into  which 
Romulus  divided  the  people,  including  all  foreign- 
era,  and  so  called  from  the  fuctti,  or  grove,  where 
1 he  opened  an  asylum  for  them. 

' Lccericb,  lu-se're-oa,  ».  (lueema,  a lamp,  Lat) 
In  Mythology,  a name  given  to  Jupiter,  as  Luceria 
was  to  Juno,  these  being  oonudar^  as  tbe  deities 
1 wbo  gave  light  to  the  world, 

j Lccern,  InVm,  s.  A name  given  to  eertidn  apeclea 
1 of  trefoil,  belonging  to  the  grans  Medicago.  J/. 

sofr'ra  is  reckoned  as  valuable  and  bulky  in  crop 
aa  red  clover.  The  nutritive  property  of  loceni 
to  that  of  clover  is  as  23  to  39.  It  aflbrda  ex- 
cellent food  to  oowa,  whether  in  a green  or  dried 
state,  both  in  increasing  milk  and  hatter,  and  in 
improving  their  flavour, 

Lucbrka,  ln<Wna,  a.  (Latin,  a lamp.)  A grans  of 
Molluaca,  in  which  the  shell  is  disooid,  with  several 
gradnated  whorla;  the  aiufaoe  granulated;  the 
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spire  slightly  elevated ; drcomfereoce  earinated ; | 
the  teeth,  when  preaent,  on  the  outer  lip  only:  j 
Type  of  U)€  aubfamilv  Locernina.  i 

Lucerhal,  lu-eer^nal,  a.  (lucensa,  a lamp,  Lat)  ; 
Pertaining  to  a lamp  or  lantern.  Lmeemal  udero- 
$copey  one  adapted  to  exhilnt  objects  of  a magnified  ! 
•ize  upon  a s<reen,  being  Uluminated  by  meana  of  • 
a lamp,  and  the  rest  of  the  apartment  being  kept  ! 
dark. 

Lvcerkaria,  lo-aer-na're-a,  a.  (beemo,  a lamp,  . 
Lat.)  A genna  Poijrpi : Order,  CarnoeL  { 

Lucerkblla,  lu-aer-nel'ljs  a.  (bceo,  I shine,  Gr.) 
A genns  of  Mollnaca,  in  wlii^  the  ahell  b small  ' 
and  striated;  the  outer  hp  with  marginal  teeth; 
inner  lip  with  an  elerated  toeihlike  teeth-plate ; 
umbtlicM  generally  perriooa:  Subfamily,  Looer- 
ninm. 

LccBRimr^,  lo-ser-ntn^  a.  (Jbeems,  one  of  tbe 
genera.)  A aobfamily  of  the  Heliddw,  or  Teste- 
oeous  Snaila,  including  the  Lamp  Snaila,  or  Land 
Volutes.  Tl)e  shells  are  disodd ; tbe  spire  soaroely 
raised ; tbe  substance  solid ; tbe  surface  either 
granulated  or  striated,  and  tba  apertnie  gensnlly  | 
toothei'.. 

LuciP,  luVid,  a.  (hieidm,  Lat.)  Bright;  shining; 
glittering ; pellucid ; trmpareot ; bright  with  the 
reliance  of  intellect ; not  darkened  by  madneaa ; 
characterised  by  tbe  calm  operatioua  of  reason ; 
clear;  distinct;  easily  understood. 

Locida,  lu'aid-a,  o.  (beiebs,  bright,  Lat.)  Applied 
formerly  to  tbe  bright  star  in  any  cooatelUtion, 
aa  Locida  Hydrc,  Lodda  Lyra, 

Lccidblla,  io-ae-del1a,  a.  (bd^,  bright,  Lat.) 

A genua  of  Land  Vdntea,  in  which  the  shell  b 
Bubtroebiform ; the  q>tie  conic  and  suddenly 
pointed ; the  onter  lip  fonuabed  with  nuiginal 
tuberculated  teeth. 

LticiDtTT,  In-sid'e-te,  a.  Splan^mr;  hrightoMS.^ 
Obeolete. 

Lucidmmb,  lo'dd-nea,  a.  IVBnapamKy:  dear* 
nesa. 

Ldgidula,  hi-dd'a-la,  a.  (bditbi,  bright,  Lat) 

A genus  of  Land  Vdntes,  in  which  ths  sbdl  is 
chancteriaed  by  its  tnmswrae  apertors,  by  both 
lips  being  mnoh  thickened  and  onited ; the  outer 
with  marginal  teeth  at  Urn  base ; tbe  nmlulicna 
dosed. 

Lucifbr,  lo'se-fer,  a.  (be,  bds,  light,  and  1 

bring,  Lat)  In  Poetical  Hytho1<^,  tbe  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Anrora;  tbe  morning  star.  Venus 
b called  Lodfer  wbra  aha  rises  before  tbe  son  in 
the  morning,  and  Uesperoa,  or  tbe  eveniog  star, 
when  she  seta  after  tbe  snn.  Abo,  a name  giren 
to  Sstan.  iMcifer  ewtcAea,  alips  of  wood  dipped 
in  such  a composition  that  it  will  inflame  either 
by  friction,  or  when  slightly  touched  by  suipharic 
add. 

Lucxfbra,  lo-sire-ni,  a.  In  Mytbok^,  a sarname 
given  to  Diana,  under  which  title  she  was  invoked  j 
by  tbe  Greek  l^ies  in  childbed.  Sbe  was  repre-  | 
sented  as  covered  with  a large  veil,  interepereed  | 
with  stara,  bearing  a crescent  on  her  bead,  and  ; 
holding  a lighted  flambeau  in  her  band:  called  | 
also  Lndn^  1 

Luciferlak,  lu-se-fe're-an,  a.  Relating  to  Lodfer,  i 
or  to  the  Ludferiana.  I 

LuciFBRiAiva,  lu-se-fe're-ana,  a.  (from  Lodfer,  tbe  j 
bbbup  of  Ca^iaria.)  A sect  of  religionists  of  the  1 
fourth  century,  wbo  tangbt  that  aoul,  which 

they  considered  to  be  of  a carnal  naUire,  was  traun* 

LUCIFEROUS— LUCUBRATORT. 
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I nitted  to  ft  from  ito  f«tbcr.  Tb^  were  rigid 
TriniUriftoe. 

LuoirsBOCftt  lu-nrer*Qi|  a,  Giring  light ; adord- 
ing  meftos  of  dlaooTcr^. 

LucirsBODBLT,  la-ciTer-iis-lft,  mi  So  u to  di»- 
i oorer. 

• LtJcino,  lo'tffikf  a.  (Akt,  Bght,  tad/icM,  1 make, 
j LftL)  Making  light ; prododng  light. 

I Lucifoui,  la'ae>iftwnn,  a.  HftTiog  the  nattire  or 
fwin  of  light ; reeembUng  Ggbt. 
j LuciMirriu^  Io-euD'e>tiir,  «.  {ioz,  htda^  light,  aod 
I meteor^  I measore,  Lat.)  An  apparatna  applied  | 
I }ij  Boogo*  for  mMsoring  the  isten^tj  td  light  pro*  | 

I oeoding  from  different  hodka. 

: Lociita,  lo-ai'iia,  a.  (faceo,  I ahine,  Lat.)  A genna  of 
biralre  Ifollnaea,  in  which  the  obeli  U generallj  [ 
I round  or  orbicular,  equilateral,  and  tbe  ooter  aor> 

! &ce  aculptored,  tbe  ligameots  external : Femllj, 
TaUenida.  In  Mjtbologj,  a name  giTen  to  Diana  ; 
I or  Joooi,  ai  presiding  orer  childMitb ; so  called  I 
becanee  abe  bronght  duldren  to  the  light  (from  < 
boy  bieuy  light).  | 

Lt'ci}f.Aa,  la-io-De'a,  a.  (Laciaa,  <Mie  of  tbe  names  : 
I of  Diana.)  A genua  of  plante  i Order,  CxDcbo* 

I ' nacea.  | 

LcciorsBCA,  In-ee-o-per'ka,  a (htoao,  I shine,  and  . 
I iMTco,  a perch,  Lat.)  A genua  of  flahea  i Fainilj,  I 
I PerciiLe. 

Lcck,  Ink,  a (Ufc,  pe/t^  Dut  plweh,  Germ.)  The 
j fortune  or  chances  which  maj  occur  to  a peraon  in 
bk  tntereoume  with  societj;  an  erent,  good  or 
I ill,  affecting  a man^  interest  or  bappioaaa  | casual 

event. 

; Lcckilt,  hik'e-Ie,  ad.  Fortunatdj ; bj  good  for^ 
tnne ; with  a favoormble  ieeaa 
■ LvcKiMxaa,  lukVnea,  a.  Good  fortune;  afiiTOur- 
able  iaaoe  or  event ; tbe  state  of  being  fortunate, 
i Lccxlbss,  hik'lea,  a.  VnfortuDate;  unbappj; 

I meeting  with  ill  sucoesa 

Lcckt,  luh'e,  a.  Fortonate:  meeting  with  good 
I fortune  or  succeM;  producing  good  nnexpect^fy ; 
fiiTocmble. 

LocKATtVB,  InlDW-tiv,  a,  (focra^  Fr.  A«era/foM, 

I Lat.)  Gainliil;  profitable;  tending  to  increase 
emalth. 

Lucrb,  IuTet,  a.  (French,  focrwm,  I^)  Gain;  pro* 

\ fit;  pecuniarj  advantage,  generallj  in  an  ill 
! sense ; — v.  a.  to  have  a de^  of  pecuniarj  advan* 

I ' tage.— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

‘ Lvouifbboub,  lQ-krirer*ua,  a.  (foerwm,  aod  /trOy 
j : 1 bring,  lat.)  Gainful ; profitable*— Seldom 

! used. 

Opcolnf  treasoree  with  tbe  ksy  of  hcrifimm  iavexfe 

tloos.— sir  Pittf. 

LuCRiric,  la-kriTik,  a.  (focriMi,  and,/be»o,  I make, 

, lat.)  Produdng  galn.-*Obe<dete. 

Luctatiob,  lak’ta'sbun,  a (fo^tfo,  Lat.)  Strug* 

< gk;  effort;  oootest. — Seldom  used. 

I Lvcrisoifous,  lak*tia'ao*ona,  a.  (focfisoaiis,  lat.) 
Having  a moomful  sound. 

Luctual,  Ink'to-al,  a.  (from  focfwa,  grkf^  lat.) 

J laoientable;  producing  grief. — Obsolete. 

Lucubbatb,  Iulm*brate,  a a.  (lueufoio,  lat.)  To 
studj  or  woric  bj  ean^  or  a lamp ; to  atndj  bj 
Dtgba 

LvcuBBATioir,  lQ*ku*bra'ahn&,  a Stodj  bj  a lamp 
! or  bj  candle-light ; nocturnal  rtodj ; anjtbing 
compoeed  bj  ni^t,  or  in  aolitaij  ntirement. 

Lc'Oubbatobt,  lulia-fanij-tar-ek  **  C<xnpoied  bj 
I a lamp  at  night|  or  in  retircmeut. 


LnctrLB:(T,  lulni-Ient,  a.  (biailenhu,  lat.)  Clear;  ^ 
transparent:  lucid;  e^eot;  luroloona  j 

The  most  hmlcMl  tesUmooks  that  tbe  Chiiitlan  rkk  I 
glon  bath.— footer.  { 

Lucvlla,  1n*ku'k-a,  s.  (hcuH  noa  la  tbe  name  \ 

I given  to  tbe  tree  bj  tbe  Nepauleee.)  A genne  of 
plants,  ooimkUng  ^ a beantifol  tree  wiaS  aweei* 
scented  cjmee  ^ pink-cokored  flowers:  Order,  } 
Cincbonaeem. 

LvctTMA,  lu*kQ'ma,  a (tbe  name  given  to  one  M*  tbe 
speciee  in  Brasil)  Tbe  Mammee  Sapota,  a genua  , 
of  plants,  oonakting  of  lactmoent  trees,  ni^vca  ‘ 
of  Mexioo  aod  South  America : Order,  Sepotaoee.  ' 
Luota,  tn'ee-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Lucj  Docal,  tbe  ! 
lister  of  Ihrofosaor  Docal  of  Montpellier.)  A genua  ^ 
of  berbeoeous  plaata:  Order,  CiocboDaeeaa  | 

LvDBacBirr,  lo-dea'eot,  a Flajful ; aportha  ' 

Lttdia,  hi'de*a,  a (/udo,  I sport,  in  reference  to  tbe  . 
kavee  of  Ludia  beterophjUa  sporting  into  dif- 
ferent fonna)  A geoue  of  plants:  Order,  Bixacea. 
Ludibrioub,  lu-dib're-na,  a.  (fodihriostiA,  Lat.)  ! 

Wanton ; sportiva  ; 

Ludicrous,  lo'de-knM,  a (Iwfieer,  Lat.)  Bnr*  ! 
keqoe;  merrj;  tending  to  axette  laugbttf ; spor- 
tiva  i, 

Ludicbouslt,  hi'de*kma-le,  ad.  Sportive]/;  In 
burieeqoe ; In  a manner  to  cxcita  laughter.  I 

Ludicbousrbss,  la'de-knia*oea  a Sportiveoees ; ‘ 
bnrlesqoe  exhibition ; merrj  cast  or  manner ; the  . 
qoalitj  of  exciting  laoghtcr.  * 

LuDiFiCATiOM,  In-de-f^kA^shnn,  a The  Act  of  . 

mocking,  or  making  sport  with  another.  i 

LuDiriCATDBT,  lu*dire-ka«tur-e,  a.  Mocking ; ' 
nuking  sport;  trifilog.  I 

Ludlow  Rocks,  Ind'k  rdu,  a A name  given  bj 
Mnrchkon  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Siloreaa 
ajatem,  as  developed  near  Ludlow,  In  Shrop- 
ahira 

Iatdwioia,  hid-wig'»>a,  a 0^  honour  of  Ptofoe* 
aor  CL  0.  Ludwig,  antbor  of  Defloitknea  Plan* 
tarum.)  A genus  of  herbaoeona  plants,  natives  of  ; 
Indis:  Ordar,  Onagraoem.  I 

Lurr,  lol^  a (Iq^L  G^b.)  The  psfan  of  tbe  band ; j 
— (local  Fr.)  In  Maatkal  language,  the  ^ 

order  to  Uie  busman  to  pot  tbe  tiller  towerda  t 
tbe  lee-nde  of  tbe  ship,  in  order  to  nuke  it  sail  | 
Mam  in  tba  direction  of  the  wind ; also,  the  > 
ronndast  part  of  tbe  bow  of  tbe  ebip ; htf  of  a ! 
taily  tbe  fore  or  weather  part;  luff  rom^  tbe  | 
<nder  to  throw  the  ship'e  h^  np  in  the  wind,  in  | 
order  to  tack  her;  to  a hij,  to  jieid  to  tbe 
effort  of  tbe  helm,  bj  eaiUng  nearer  to  the  direo*  ' 
turn  of  the  wind  than  the  ship  had  been  doing  , 
before ; koep  jour  kiffy  the  order  to  tbe  kelreaman  | 
to  keep  nearer  to  tbe  wind.  Luff-tackUy  anj  large  : 
tackle  not  destined  for  anj  particular  place,  but 
maj  be  variooalj  emplojed  as  oocaaon  requires ; 
— e.  a.  to  sail  nearer  tbe  wind. 

Lcffa,  lofTa,  s.  (foa^  tbe  Arabk  name  of  Luffs 
^Cjptiaca.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Cucor- 
bitaoem. 

Luo,  lug,  a.  0.  (ah$ceamy  ffehgffiony  Sax.)  To  haul 
or  drag;  to  with  force,  as  aomething  enm- 
hroao  or  diffioult  to  move;  to  cairj  or  oonv^  with 
labour : to  tog  oat,  to  draw  a swor^  in  a bnriesqiw 
•ODse;— e.a.  to  drag;  to  move  beavilj^— e.  a 
small  fish : the  ear  ;-^Scottiah  in  the  last  eense, 
hat  mlgar;)— « pok  or  perch;  a land  measure. 
— Obeokte. 

1 Luooaob,  Ing'gqK  *•  Aiqrtbing  eumbroua  and 
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hearj  to  be  eerried;  trarelUng  batggmge;  seme* 
thing  of  more  weight  than  taltM. 

LuooBS,  log'gnr,  a.  {loper,  Dot.)  A ■null  Teneel 
canying  either  tiro  or  three  masts,  with  a rtuming 
bowsprit,  apoD  whi^  are  set  iogaaila,  sod  eoca- 
sionail/  with  topaaUa  adapted  to  them. 

Luosail,  log'sale,  s.  A eqoare  aail  beat  upon  a 
jard  which  hangs  obliqnetj  to  the  mast,  at  one 
third  of  its  length. 

Lcot’BSioca,  lo-gn'biw-oa»a.(li^pii6ri^  Lat.)  Sor- 
rowful; moamfnU 

Lvhba,  lo-he'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Chartea  Van  der 
Lohe,  a German  botoniat)  A genna  of  planta, 
eonitsCii^  of  traes,  naiirea  of  Bnu^ : Order,  TUi- 
aee«. 

{ Lo^di.a,  In-jnia,  a (from  the  Calabrian  name  jm- 
I liobu)  One  t^  names  of  the  wood  Sorrel, 

I Oxalb  aeetoaeDa. 

I Luke,  or  Lbdkb. — Set  Lokewam. 

Lukb,  luke,  a The  name  of  one  of  the  ftmr  eran- 
galiata,  and  of  the  gospal  which  he  wrota 

Lukkwabm,  loke'wawnn,  a.  (2saw«,  hiooioen,  Dnt) 
Moderatelj  or  mildlj  wann ; iodifferent ; not  ar- 
dent ; not  aealooa 

Lukewarm  LT,  luke'wawrai-Ie,  odL  With  mode- 
rate warmth ; with  iodifiereooe. 

Lukrwarmrbss,  toke'wawrm-nee,  a.  Moderate 
or  pleating  beat ; indiffereoee ; want  of  ardour. 

Luli^  Ink  a a.  (laUer,  Dan.  tuUm,  Germ,  and  Dot.) 
To  compose;  toquiK;  to  put  to  rest; — e.  lato 
oeate ; to  beoome  tranquil ; to  subside ; — a.  power 
or  qu^i^  of  toothing. 

I Lcllabt,  Inria-bt,  a A aong  to  aeoth  or  quiel 
i babea ; that  whi^  qtdeta 
Ij  Lullbb,  lul  lur,  a Om  who  fond  lea  or  hiUa  cbi^ 
j|  dreo. 

; I Lum,  Inm,  a.  (Isonm,  Sax.)  The  chimney  d a cot- 
tage.— LoeaL 

Lumbaouious,  )niD-lM^*v,  <a  Pertdbmg  to 
I lumbago. 

: Lumbago,  him-ba'go,  a.  (Latin.)  A ihemiBatk  af- 
! fection  d the  lumber  mnaclea. 

Lumbal,  lum'bal,  > o.  In  Anatomy,  pertaiung  te 

Lumbab,  InmTwr,)  the  locna 
i Lumber,  lum'bur,  a.  (hnajpen,  Germ.)  Anything 
nseleaa  or  combemome;  nnything  d more  bulk 
I than  value;  old  atuff;  barm;  mieehief; — (local 

in  the  liat  two  senaea ;)— o.  a.  to  heap  Him  uaeleaa 
gooda  irregnlariy e.  n.  to  mofu  heavily,  aa  if 
j oppressed  with  his  own  bulk. 

< Lumber*  BOOM,  lumlmr-room,  a A pbee  used  for 
[ keeping  old  or  useless  aniclea. 

I Lumbrical,  lum'bre'kal,  a,  ReaembUng  a worm; 
pertaining  to  tha  loina. 

LuMBBictroBM,  lum-briifo-fawrm,  a.  Raaembting 
a worm  in  ahiqie. 

Lumbbicus,  Inra'bre-kns,  a.  (Latin,  a wonn.)  The 
Eartb-worma,  a ganna  of  aetigeroua  Aanelides: 
Typo  of  the  family  Lombrictnm. 

LuMJUturKRA,  lum-bre-ne'iu,  a (hwwftrfct,  a worm, 
Lat)  A genua  of  Annelidea:  Order,  Dorsi- 
branchiala. 

Luminart,  lu*me-oar-e,  a.  (bmman,  Let.)  A 
body  which  gives  light,  particalarly  applied  to  one 
of  the  celestial  orbs ; one  who  enlighteni  mankind 
by  diffusing  intelUgeaoa,  or  imparting  inatruc- 
tioQ. 

Lumiratk,  Lumixatiok.  -Saa  inaminata,  Ulomi- 
nation* 

Lumire.— Set  ntomina. 

UM 


LuMlRlFEitous,  hi-me-nif'er^ns,  a.  (Awirw,  and  . 

/ero^  I bring,  Lat.)  Producing  light.  j 

LuMUioua,  lu'me-nns,  tu  (htminosiu,  Lat.)  Shin-  ! 

iiig:  emitting  light;  illcmioated ; bright;  clear. 
Lumirouslt,  In'me-Doa-le,  ad.  In  a bright  or 
shining  manner. 

Lumirouskbss,  lo'me-nna-nra,  a.  Brightness; 

emi^N‘>n  of  light;  cleam'*«i;  peraplcnity. 

Lumme,  lum'me,  a.  One  of  the  provincUl  names  of 
tlie  Speckled  Direr,  or  Speckled  Ukmi  ; the  bird 
Cotj-mbus  articus  of  LinnKua. 

Lump,  lump,  a.  Germ.  Dan.  and  Swed  ) A 

small  ms'^s  of  roatter  of  no  panicnlar  shape;  e ! 
maae  of  things  thrown  together  without  order  or  I 
atrangement ; the  wht^  together ; the  gmas ; ! 
mass  nndiatinguished ; — r.  a.  to  take  in  the  gmas,  ; 
witboot  attention  to  particulars ; to  throw  into  a \ 
mass.  I 

Lumpiro,  iomp*ing,  a.  Large;  beery;  bulky.—  ' 
Vulgate 

Kick,  tbou  ahalt  have  a pennyworth.— 

ArtudUoC.  { 

Lumpibo,  hnnp'uh,  a.  Heavy;  grass;  dnll;  in-  i 
active ; bulky.  * 

Lumpibhlt,  lomplab-la,  ad.  With  hearineas  or 
stapidity.  { 

Lumpibhrbbb,  lomplah-oea,  a.  Haarineaa;  stu- 
pidity; dnlnesa.  ^ 

Lumpt,  lump’s,  a.  Fall  of  lumps  or  compact 
roaasea.  | 

Lumt,  liim'e,  a.  Tha  Sweet  Lime-tree,  Umeira  ' 
embiguda  of  BraaH,  ocm  of  the  varieties  of  Giatos 
Umetta.  ' 

Luhaot,  lu'na-ae,  a.  (from  hoM,  the  moon,  Lat)  ^ 
A species  of  insanity  or  madnoM,  anppoeed  to  be 
hiflnenced  by  the  moon,  or  period!^  in  the  month ; 
madneas  in  genersL 

Lurarba,  In-na'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  John  Lunan,  i 
anthor  of  Hortoa  Jamaieensaa.)  A genua  of 
plants;  Order,  Terebinthacem.  j 

Lurar,  lo'nar,  1 a.  (AwKiria,  Lat)  Relating  to  ' 
Lurart,  tu'nar-e,!  tho  moon;  resembling  the 
mocm ; orbed  like  the  moon ; ufider  the  infloeneo  , 
of  the  moon (oheolete  in  the  lart  sense.)  Lm-  ^ 
aor  euaetic,  foaed  nitrate  of  silver.  Lmareomea, 
muriate  of  silver.  Lmar  oimrvaHaa^  an  obser- 
vation of  the  moon's  dUtanoe  from  a star,  for  the  | 
purpose  of  finding  tbe  longitnde.  Lamar  nsmbow,  . 
a rainbow  occaaloned  by  tbe  reflection  of  the  light 
of  the  moon.  It  diflnn  in  no  respect  from  the 
oommoD  rainbow,  except  in  being  exceedingly  | 
faint  in  colour.  The  phenomena  is  of  very  rare 
ooemrenee.  Laaar  tileary,  tbe  deduction  d tbe  1 
motion  of  a planet  from  the  law  of  graritHtion. 
Luraria,  lu-na're-a,  a.  (Ana,  tbe  moon,  LaU  from  ' 
the  reaemblanoe  to  it  io  tbe  broad  tilvery  dnwepi- 
jDsnta.)  Honesty,  a genos  of  Cruciferous  planta:  I 

Suborder,  Plenrorfaisem.  [ 

Lurariam,  In-oa're-an,  a.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
moon. 

1.URATED,  hi'oay-ted,  a.  ^aped  like  a half- 
moon.  j 

Luratio,  lo'oa-tik,  a.  Affected  wKb  a species  of 
madneas,  snppoe^  to  be  influenced  by  tbe  moon ; i 
—a.  a madman.  j 

LuRATtOR,  la-na'ahon,  a.  (hoiotia,  Let)  A revo*  j 

lotion  of  tbe  moon. 

Lurch,  lonah,  ) a A portion  of  food  taken 
Lurchbor,  lun'ahon,  \ between  regular  meals. 
Lure,  lune,  a.  (iaao,  Lat)  Anything  in  tiie  shape 
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LUNET— LUHKASTKIL 


LUPINE— LUSl.', 


I of  « balf-moon ; « fit  of  miidneM  nr  loniwj ; a 
(rvak; — (obttolete  in  the  last  two  senaea;) 

!>  Tbeae  dangerous,  unsafe  bowi  o’  the  kio(  I— SAdba 
I ' a leash,  aa  the  hmte  of  a hawk. 

LmcsT,  ) lu-oeP,  $.  (hmei^  Fr.)  In  Fortifica- 
j Lumbttk,)  tion,  a work  similar  to  a rarelin  or 
demidrde,  being  genermllj  of  smaller  dlinensiona. 
lu  Optica,  a spades  of  glasses  are  called  ImettcM. 
I Id  Arcfaitoctore,  a cjliodrical  or  spherical  aperture 
I in  a ceiling.  In  the  Manege,  a half  horse  shoes 
I or  such  a shoe  as  wants  the  sponge,  that  is,  the 
part  of  tha  branch  which  nioa  towards  the  qoar- 
''  ten  of  the  foot;  also,  tbs  name  of  two  small 
[I  pieces  of  felt  made  rooDd  and  hollow  to  clap  upon 
the  ejea  of  a rieioos  horse,  that  ia  apt  to  bite  and 
1 strike  with  his  forefeet. 

I Luver,  lu'net,  s.  A UtUe  moon. 

; Lcnok.— See  Longa. 

I Lvkord,  Inngd,  a.  Raring  lungs,  or  aoroeChing 
raseuibting  tiveir  mode  of  actioo;  drawing  in  and 
I expelling  air. 

! Lcmoeods,  lun'jo-tts,  a.  MaHctons;  epitefuL— 
1 Local. 

j.  LuNOtB,  lun'jUt  «•  (.tonffitf  LaL)  A Ungerer;  a 
I ilnll,  dxDwsj  fellow. 

; Ll'VOS,  lungs,  a.  The  organa  of  respiration  in  rer- 
I j tebrated  animala,  Lustgt  jdtus,  an  instrumoot  or 
|.  apparatus  used  with  tbs  air-pump,  to  pnira  the 
, I elasticity  of  the  ur. 

ii  Lukowort,  lung'wurt,  #.  The  common  name  of 
II  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genua  Polinonaria. 

t Luriform,  lu'ne-fawnn,  a.  Rcseinbliug  the  moon, 
i Lcrisolar,  lu-oe-eo'lar,  a.  (/ma,  and  the  sun, 
1 Lat.)  Compounded  of  the  rerolution  of  son  and 

I moon.  In  Chronology,  a term  applied  to  a period 

I of  502  rommou  years,  found  by  multiplying  the 

r cycle  of  the  sun  by  thU  of  the  moon. 

‘ LuxiancB,  lu'ne-stia,  a.  In  Astronomy,  the  far- 
! tbe^t  point  of  the  moon's  oortbing  and  soothing 
}i  in  its  revolutions. 

I Lurt,  hut,  9.  {loml.  Dot.  /imfe,  Dsn.)  Tbs  matrdi- 
cord  used  for  firing  a cannon. 

: Ldvdlar,  lu'no-Iar,  ) o.  In  Botany,  shaped  like 
I Luhulatb,  lu'no'late,)  a small  eresosot ; reoem- 
bling  a ainsll  crescent. 

L Lvxulb,  liio'ole,  «.  In  Concbokqty,  a ereeeeotlike 
I ; mark  or  spot,  situated  near  ibe  anterior  aud  poste- 

tj  rior  slopes  ia  tbs  diffeieDt  species  of  Venus  and 

i|  other  bivalve  shells. 

* LtNULBT,  Im'n-let,  a.  In  Entomology,  a balf- 
{ moon-shaped  spot  in  insects,  of  a different  cobor 

i from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

I Luni'LITrs,  lim-n-U'tea,  a.  (/tawi,  the  moon,  and 
j|  /t(Aoa,  a atone,  Gr.)  A geuua  of  ooralst  Family, 

! Conicati. 
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Lufsa,  lo'pe-a,  a.  A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans, 
etnsrkalile  for  tbs  great  transversal  extent  and 
fiatnese  of  the  carapace : Family,  Brachyura. 

Lt'FERCAL,  lu'per  kal,  a.  Relnting  to  the  Lnpercalia, 
feusta  of  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Pan; — s.  tbs 
festival  held  by  the  ancient  Itomans  in  honour  of 
Pan.  TI>eM  tenets  were  abolUbed  by  Pope  Gela- 
aiua  in  the  year  496,  on  account  of  the  many 
diaofdera  they  oocamned. 

LtrrERCi,  lu‘per-se,  a.  The  name  given  to  the 
priesti  of  the  god  Pan. 

Ll'PIRASTER,  lu-pin-aa'tur,  a.  Bastard  Lupins,  a 
genus  of  Legnminona  plants,  oonalating  of  one 
species,  L pentaphjllus,  a pretty  little  herb  with 
bn;^ht  flowers,  a native  of  Siberia 


Lupimb. — See  Lu|nnaa. 

LiTPiRiTB,  In'pe-nite,  a.  A bitter  substance,  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  the  I.upine. 

LvPiNi'S.  lu-pi’nus,  s.  (Aipiu,  a wolf,  Gr.  on  account 
of  its  being  soppoavd  to  destroy  the  fertility  of 
the  soiL)  The  Lupine,  a genus  of  Lcxoiiiinoua 
plantai  Suborder,  Pafnlionaceae.  /-attartl  iupime, 
a name  given  to  the  plauta  Trifuliuu  LnjnoMatcr, 

T.  pnrpuraacna,  Ac. 

Lcpulir,  lu'pu-lin,  s.  The  bitter  and  aromatic 
principle  contaioed  in  the  bop. 

LuRCATtOH,  lnr*ka'shuD,  a.  (faroo,  a glutton,  Lat.) 
Eating  greedily. 

Lubou,  lurtah,  a.  (/bre,  Welah.)  In  Nautkal  lan- 
guage, the  sodden  jerk  or  r^ing  of  a ship  on 
eithtf  aide,  cauaed  by  a heavy  wave  strildng  either 
upon  the  rodder  or  quarter;  a lee  harek,  a roHing 
or  heaving  to  the  leeward  when  a heavy  sea  strikes 
the  ship  00  the  weather-side ; to  leave  im  Ae  htrcA, 
to  leave  in  a difficult  or  embarraseing  condition ; 
to  leave  in  a atate  without  help; — v.  a.  to  jnk  or 
heave  soddeoly  to  one  side,  as  a ship  in  a heavy 
aea;  to  lie  in  wait— (/w4:  ia  now  os^  for  the  last 
meaning ;)  to  shift ; to  play  tricks ; 

I am  fkin  to  shulBe,  to  tisdgs,  and  to  hvek— 9Adba. 

—9.  a.  to  defeat;  to  disappoint; 

Tills  la  a anro  nils^  that  will  never  deedve  or  hiraA  tbs 

slucere  cummuulcaut.— 5<nUA. 

to  steal;  to  filch;  to  pilfer; — (hirco,  a glutton, 
Lat.)  to  devour;  to  awallow  greedily. — Seldom 
used  as  an  active  verb. 

Lurcher,  lurtah'ur,  a.  One  who  watches  to  eteal 
or  pilfer ; one  who  lies  b wait  to  betray  or  entrap ; 
a glutton;  agormandixer;  a kind  of  hunting  dog, 
much  like  a mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked  rara, 
a ahagged  coat,  and  generally  of  a yellowiah-wbite 
colour. 

Luroax,  luridan,  «.  (lotirtfia,  old  Fr.)  Blnckiah ; 
stupid; — s.  a blockhead ; a down.— ^liaolete. 
JjeHame  or  ctownee  attired  In  their  ordinary  woi^. 

day  clotbea.  — /lorio,  TVcnutut.  </  JfcntirigM. 

Ll'RB,  IoTS,s.  (birrre,  Fr.)  In  Palooniy,  a device  of 
leather,  in  the  ahape  of  two  wlnga,  atock  with 
feathers,  and  baitod  with  a piece  ^ fleafa,  to  call 
back  a hawk  when  at  a eoOHiderable  distance; — 
any  enticement ; anything  that  promtsea  advan- 
ta;:e ; — v.  n.  to  call  hawlu; — e.  a.  to  attract ; to 
eotice ; to  draw. 

Lurid,  lu'rid,  a.  (hridHi,  IaiL)  Dismal ; gloomy. 

Lcbk,  lurk,  r.  n.  {Uereiam^  Welah.)  To  He  b wait ; 
to  He  bid  or  onperceived ; to  keep  out  of  n^ht,  or 
retire  from  poblb  oheervalbn. 

Lurkkr,  lurk'ur,  a.  One  who  lies  in  wait,  or  keeps 
out  of  sight  to  accomplish  some  object. 

Lcrkixo-placb,  lork'bg-plaso,  s.  A hiding- 
place  ; a den ; a place  to  which  one  retiree  for 
aafety  or  eoncealment. 

Lusciuua,  tosh'ua,  a.  Sweet,  so  ss  to  nauseate  or 
cloy;  sweet  or  rich  to  excess  i delicinua;  plra-ing;  I 
delightful : grateful  to  the  taste ; obscene. — Unu-  ; 
sumI  in  the  last  senao. 

Lcbciously,  Insbbs-Ie,  off.  VTith  sweetness  or 
richness  that  cloys  or  nanse;itea ; oliscenely. 

LcsciODSNUa,  loib'ns-nes,  a.  Immoderate  sweet-  j 
iiesB. 

Lush,  lush,  a.  Of  a dark,  deep,  full  colour. — Ob- 
lete. 

How  luiA  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !-^ow  green  !— 

m 
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Ldsitaitlui,  la•-«>U'a•HU^  a.  PerUiniog  to  Im~ 
ritania,  or  PurtuuaL 

Lc8Kf  luak,  a.  (/u«cA^  Fr.)  UIo;  laxj;  worth*  ; 
leas; — «.  a Usj  fellow ; a lubber. —obsulete.  | 
Els  bad  ws  never  bad  so  maav  lectieroua  tadbee  among  j 

thecn.«“ga<f.  | 

Luskisu,  lusklsh,  o*  Indined  to  Indolanoa  or 
lasneas. 

Lvski8HLT,  lusk^tsb’Ie,  od  iDdoWntlx;  lazilj. 

Lu8ki8umb88,  ttuk'tsh-Dcs,)  $.  A dUposition  to  ^ 

LUBS1KB88,  lu>k  VDes,  > UuD««  or  indolence.  ' 

He  shook  off  and  oimrap?  cliiU,  | 

Kindling  afresh,  gun  baitell  tu  renew.  •.s’pnMcr, 

Lr80Ri0C8,  la-ao'ra*os,t  a.  (fusortai,  LsU)  Ut^eJ  I 
Ltjsobt,  la'sor*€k  } io  plaj ; ^Mitive. — Sei*  | 


Ltjsobt,  la'sor*€k  } io  plaj ; ^Mitive. — Sel- 
dom need. 

Lu8T,  lost,  s.  (Saxon,  German,  Swedish.)  Eager* 
ness  to  poascaa  or  enjojr : craving  desire ; can);ii 
appetite;  anlawfol  appetite  for  lecherous  tnJul* 
gence;  aoj  violeat  or  irregular  desire;  evil  pru* 
peositj : depraved  affscUou ; vigour;  active 
power  ^^obeolete  io  the  last  two  eensee ;)~  r.  a. 
(^Msfrm,  Sax.)  to  deeire  camallj;  to  desire  velie- 
mentlj  tlie  f^iBcaUoD  of  inornate  plessures; 
to  have  irr^ttlar  dtspo«Uoaa ; to  list ; to  like. 

LcBTriTL,  lost'nn,  a.  Libidinoos;  having  irregulnr 
desirea;  provoking  to  Benaoality ; inciting  to  lust 
or  carnal  indulgenoe ; vigorone ; robust ; stoat. 

Lvstfullt,  lust'fd-la,  ocL  With  seosuiU  oooca- 
piaoence. 

I<U8TiniLirK88,  last'fdl*Dea,  a.  The  state  of  having 
carnal  or  inordinate  desires;  Kbidioonanets. 

Lc8T1HEAD,  hu'ta*bed,l  s.  Vigour;  sprightliriess; 

LU8T1UOOD,  lus'te-hdd,  1 robo^ess. — ObeoK-te. 

A goodly  penoniM. 

Kow  in  his  freanast  flower  of  hutUsset.'— 

Lvstilt,  lQa'te>la,  ad.  Stout!/;  with  vigour  of 
bod/. 

LI78T1HE88,  Wte-oes,  a.  Stoutnaaa;  sturdiness; 
strength;  vigoar  of  bod/. 

Lustimo,  lasting,  a.  Inordinate  or  eager  desire; 
liKdinoos  ersving. 

Lc8TLB88,  lostles,  a.  Sot  vigoroos;  languid; 
weak;  Ufeleso. 

Lustral,  los'tral,  a.  (fuafrwiia,  IaL)  Used  in 
liurifieatioo ; relating  to  purifieatioiL 

LusTitATB,  lus'trate.  v.  a.  (hiafrv.  Let.)  To  make 
clear ; to  purif/ ; to  view  ; to  autre/. 

Lcstbatiox,  lua-tra'shun,  s.  Puriflcalkm  b/  water. 
In  Antiquit/,  a mode  of  poriticatioD  b/  aacii6oea 
and  other  ceremooiea. 

Lubtrb,  loa'tr,  a.  (French,  fatafnim,  Lat.)  Bright- 
nsM,*  eplendour;  glitter;  the  iplendour  of  birth, 
of  deeds  performed,  or  of  fame ; dUtinctioo ; re- 
nown; a sconce  with  lights;  a branched  candle- 
stick of  glass ; the  space  of  five  /ears. 

Both  nf  os  have  closed  the  tenth  hufrv,  and  It  ia  time 

to  determine  bow  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of  the  three. 

^DoUitffbrot$. 

LcsTRtLESS,  lus'tr-lea,  a.  Dim;  obscure;  desti- 
tute  of  lustre. 

LustriCaL,  luaHre-kaU  a,  Reinting  to  puriflcMtinn. 

Lcstrino,  tna'tring,  a.  A plain,  alout,  silken 
fabric. 

LusTRors,  los'trua.  a.  Bri;jht;  shining;  luminons. 

Lustrum,  lua'trum,  a.  In  ancient  Rome,  a spnoe 
of  five  /esrv,  at  the  bezinntng  of  which  the  Romans 
paid  the  tribute  laid  on  them  b/  the  ocusors. 

Lusty,  lus'le,  a.  (/•utiy,  Dan.)  Stout;  vi^mrous;  - 
health/;  able  of  bod/;  bulk/;  large;  of  great  I 
lot 


siae ; beautiful ; LandBome ^obsolete  in  tbs  lasi 
sense;) 

So  lovedat  thou  the  <hi^  Hyaeinet.— d^paaaar. 
pleasant;  sturd/;  eauev. — Olwoleta, 

The  confident  aod  overdtisty  French 

Do  the  luw.rated  English  ;day  at  dice.— '5h«Jw. 

Lctarist,  lu'tan-ist,  a.  One  who  pls/a  apou  the 
lute.  , 

LuTANjt,  la-tso^e,  a.  A genua  of  fishes:  Famil/,  . 
Pereidw.  : 

LUTAR10U8,  lu-ta're-ns,  A.  (fuAtriiu,  Lat.)  R-hit-  I 
tng  to  mud ; living  to  mud ; of  the  colour  of  tmad.  ! 

LutaTIOM,  lu-ta'shun,  a.  The  act  or  method  of 
cementing  cbeuiioU  reasels  cl>«a  higetlicr.  ; 

Lctr,  lute,  a.  (fu/A,  Fr.  /uUo,  lul.)  A stringed  j 
musical  instmment.  ! 

Lctr,  lute,  ^ a.  (/wfwaa,  LtL)  In  Cbemistr/,  | 

Lutino,  iu'tingii  s anUtance  emplo/ed  in  stop-  { 
(ung  the  junctures  of  sp|tamtu.\  and  eapecisll/  i 
for  connecting  retorts  and  receivers,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent tha  escape  either  of  the  vapour  or  gases 
generated  dunng  distilhition  or  soblimation; — 
t.  a.  to  clone  or  oust  with  Into. 

Lutbnist,  la'te-nist,  > v i .a 

Lutbr,  la'tur,  I » ^ wbo  pl.j.  «i  th. 
Lutist,  lu'list,  ) 

Lctbstrino,  Into  string,  a.  The  itring  of  s lute. 

Luthkran,  lu'tAer*sn,  a.  RUating  to  Luther  the 
reformer; — a.  one  wlio  adheres  to  tha  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  Luther. 

Lutiibrarism,  lu'tAer-snrism,  a.  Tbo  doctriosl 
tenets  promulgated  b/  Lutho*,  the  church  re-  i 
former. 

Lutiirrr,  lu'tAem,  a.  In  Architceturt,  a kind  of  ' 
window  over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a building, 
standing  perpeodicularl/  over  the  naked  side  of  a 
Wall,  and  aerving  to  illuminate  the  upper  stor/. 

Lutosb,  In'tose,  a.  (fatowa,  Lat.)  Mir/ ; covered 
with  cla/. 

Lutkaria,  lu-tra're-a,  a.  A genua  of  bivalve 
Mollueea,  in  which  the  shell  is  tlnn,  trsnsvereet/ 
oval  or  oblong:  cardinal  teeth  ),  followed  b/  s 
spoon-shsped  lobe  containing  the  cartilage;  do 
lateral  teeth.  Famil/,  M/adae. 

Lutricola,  lu-trik'o-la,  a (fufrm,  mud.  and  oolo, 

I dwell  in,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Mollusc<i,  of  whidi 
the  bivalve  shell  ii  oval  or  elongated,  regular, 
equivalve,  more  or  less  inequilateral,  aomrtimra 
scarcel/  gaping;  the  elges  oonstanll/  Himpia  and 
trenchant;  the  ombones  but  little  marked;  two 
small  divergent  cutting  teeth;  ligament  double ; 
two  distinct  mnscolar  iinpieasions : Famil/,  P/lo- 
r/dea  or  M/a<lc. 

LtmxLRKT,  lu'tu-leot,  a.  (luiuJentti*,  Lat.)  Mudd/ ; 
turbid;  thick. 

Lutarus.  lu-va'ma,  a.  A genus  of  fishes : Fatoil/, 
Scombesidaa  i 

Lux.  luks,  ) r.  a.  (fazo.  Let.  hurer,  Fr.)  . 

Luxatb,  luk8'nt«,>  To  dialocste;  to  put  out  of 
joint;  to  remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a jennt. 

Luxation,  luk^-a'shun,  a.  (Itowrio,  Lat.)  In 
Pathology,  displacement  aod  loss  of  tl>e  natnral 
relation]!,  partial  or  total,  of  the  articular  ex- 
tremity's of  the  bones,  resulting  from  the  infliction 
of  external  violence,  or  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages or  articular  li^ameuts  b/  infiammalioo. 

Luxr,  luks,  a.  Luxur/. — Obs^eta. 

The  pow'r  of  wealth  I try’d. 

And  all  the  various  iuae  of  costly  pride..— Prior. 

LuxKMnUHOBA,  lux-em-burige-a,  a.  (in  boDOor  of 
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LUXUIUANCE—LYCUNIDEA. 


LYCHNIS— LYE. 


M.  L«  Doc  d«  Lax^boorg.)  A gemu  of  plants, 
consUting  of  olegant  braiicb«d  shnibs:  Ord^T, 
S«UTageaUc«c. 

Luxubiakck,  log>su'r0-ua,  > i.{itantriaiUyLat.) 

Luxubiabct,  Iug-sti're>aD-ae,j‘  Exoberanco  ; 
ftbondaot  or  wanton  pleotj;  rank  growth;  ex« 
ccssiTO  or  luperfluoos  growth. 

Lcxuriaxt,  Ing-cnWant,  a.  Exuberant  in  growth 
or  plenty ; anperBuofu  in  plenty ; abundanL 

Luxuriaxtlt,  lug'Xo're-ant-le,  ad.  Abondantly ; 
with  loxuriant  growth. 

LtrxvBiATB,  log-tu're-ftte,  v.  «.  To  grow  exuber- 
antly ; to  sho^  with  dlffuso  abundance. 

LuxiTRlATlow,  lug-zu-re-a'tion,  a.  The  process  of 
growing  exnberantiy,  or  beyond  the  natural 
' growth. 

Luxurious,  log-su're-iu,  a.  (^Uaurieux,  Fr.)  De- 
I lighting  in  the  free  or  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
I appetite;  voluptuous;  administering  to  luxury; 
enured  to  pleasure ; softening  by  pleasure ; lust- 
ful ; libidinous ; luxuriant ; exubenmt.— Obaolete 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

Lcxubiouslt,  hg-tu're-os-le,  a<L  Dcliciou»]y; 
abundantly;  voluptuously. 

Luxubist,  luk'shu-rist,  s.  One  who  indulges 
vcduptuoualy  and  without  restraint 

LtTXUBT,  hik'aho-re,  a.  (Ivxwria,  LaL)  Unre- 
strained indulgence  m the  pleasures  of  tbs  table ; 
voluptnoosDeee  in  the  gratiBcation  of  appetite, 
ooetly  drees,  or  equipage ; that  which  gratifies  a , 
I nice  and  fastidioos  appetite ; a duoty ; any  ds-  ' 
I lidooa  food  or  drink ; anything  delightful  to  the 
I eensee ; luxuriance ; lust — Obeokte  in  the  last 
I two  senses. 

Urge  hia  hatcftil  (hchtt, 

I Hia  beetlaJ  appetite  in  ckange  of  lost.— 5Aoha. 

Lucula,  los'u-U,  a.  (the  Gramen  lusulae  of  ancient 
I botanists,  whence  this  name  has  been  contrived 

I by  De  Candolle  to  distinguish  the  rushes  with  flat 

Imtss  from  those  which  have  leaves  resembling 
the  stem.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Joncacee. 

Lt.  a very  frequent  termination  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  It  is  a contraction  of  Sax.  ^tcA,  Germ. 

) fyt,  Dut  liky  Swed.  Hike,  English — as  in  lotthfy 
mafd^;  that  U,  hwe-ftte,  matCdUca, 

Ltam,  li'aro,  s.  A kind  of  thong  or  leash  for 
I bolding  a hound. 

Ltcarthbopt,  U-kan"tAro-pe,  a.  Qihunihropioy  Gr.) 
A spedes  of  madnesa,  in  which  the  patient  thinks 
himself  transformed  into  a wolf,  a^  bowla  like 
one. 

Lycaor,  li-ka'on,  s.  (fykoty  a wolf,  and  lyow,  a 
dog,  Gr.)  The  hysna-  dog,  a quadruped  which  Is 
more  licnder  and  smaller  in  form  and  lise  than 
either  the  hyena  or  the  wolf.  It  is  the  Lycaon 
tricolor  of  Brooks,  and  Hyena  picta  of  Timrainck. 

Ltcxsta,  U-sea'ta,  s.  A name  given  by  Savigny 
I to  a genua  of  Cmstaceana,  consider^  by  M. 
Desmarest  as  very  nearly  allied,  if  not  identical, 
with  the  genus  Mera  of  Leach. 

Ltceum,  h-ae'um,  a.  {Utkeumy  Gr.)  In  ancient 
Greece,  a place  near  the  river  Iliastit,  where  Aris- 
totle tsngbt  philosophy ; a place  appropriated  to 
. instruction  by  lectures  or  di^uisltions ; a literary 
association. 

Ltcbfidka,  Hk-nid'e-a,  s.  ffprAnos,  a link  or  lamp, 
and  eidoty  reaembUnce,  Gr.  from  the  plants  re- 
sembling lychnis.)  Tbs  common  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genua  Phlox  i Order,  Polemo- 


Lyciikis,  lik'nis,  s.  (/ycAwos,  a link  or  lamp,  Gr. 
probablv  in  allorion  to  the  brightness  o(  the 
flowera.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs 
with  bnlUant-ooloured  flowera:  Order,  Caryn- 
phyllaeese. 

Lycumobitx,  lik'no-bUe,  t.  (fpcAwos,  a lamp,  and 
ftios,  life,  Gr.)  One  who  labours  or  studios 
assidoously  by  night,  and  sleeps  by  day. 

Ltcidicb,  li-sid'e-se,  s.  A genus  of  Annelides: 
Order,  I^rabrancbiata. 

Lyciobebibsa,  li-se>o-se-rii'sa,  s.  (fyctwiw,  and 
seruM,  i.  e.  Seriasa-Uke  Lycium.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  id  Good  Hope : Order, 
Solanacese. 

Ltcodoktes,  li-ko-don'tes,  s.  (fykoty  a wolf,  and 
odouty  a tooth,  Gr.)  A name  tormerly  given  to 
certain  fossil  teeth,  supposed  to  be  ^oso  of  a 
species  of  wolf-fish. 

LYCOOA1.A,  li-ko-ga'la,  s.  (fjrhiM,  a wolf,  and  ^oks, 
milk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi,  found  on  rotten 
wood:  Order,  Gasteroroycetea. 

Ltcopbbsbcum,  U‘ko-per'se-kam,s.  (/yins,  a wolf, 
atxl  jMrnio*i,  a peach,  Gr.  i.  s.  Wolf*  peach.) 
Love-apple,  or  Tomata,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  ^lanaoess. 

Ltcopodiacba,  li-ko-po-di-a'se-e,)  s.  (fyeopo£- 

Lycopodimbj:,  li-ko-po-dinVe,  ) wm,  oos  of 
the  genera.)  Club-moeses,  a natural  order  of 
Aerogens  or  Aootyledona,  consisting  of  mosslike 
plants,  with  creeping  stems  and  imbricated  leaves; 
the  axis  consisting  of  one  solid  cord  of  annular 
vessels,  or  of  a reticulated  column  of  nch  vessels 
intersected  by  cellular  tissue,  or  of  stemleee  planlB 
with  erect  subulate  leaves. 

Ltcopoditbb,  U1(o-po-dit8e,  s.  Fossil  plauta,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Lycopodium. 

Lycopodium,  U-ko-po'de-uro,  s.  (_fyko$y  a wolf^ 
and  pouBy  a foot,  Gr.  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  roots  bssr  to  a wolfs  foot.)  Club-moss,  a 
geuus  of  plants : Type  of  the  order,  Lyoopodiaoete. 

LycopSIR,  li-kop'aia,  s.  (fyAos,  a wolf,  and  opru, 
the  face,  Gr.  flrom  the  appearance  of  the  fiowen.) 
Will  Buglosa,  a genua  of  herbaceous  plants: 
Order,  Bwaginaceie. 

Lycofus,  li'ko-poa,  «.  (lyAos,  a wolf,  and  potUy  a 
foot,  Gr.)  Water-bo^ouud,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Uuniacec. 

Lycobib,  li-ko'ris,  s.  A name  given  by  Savigny 
to  a genus  of  DoraibiaochUte  Annelidse,  the 
Nereis  of  Cuvier. 

Lyctus,  lik'tns,  s.  (meaning  unknown  to  ua.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  in»ect8 : Family,  ZylophagL 

Lycus,  li'kns,  a {iifkoSy  a wolf,  Gr.)  A getins  of 
Cole<^terooa  insecta : Family,  Serrioomca. 

Lydiam,  Ud'e-an,  a.  (from  Lyduu)  Denoting  a 
slow,  soft,  Sowing  air  in  ancient  mooc ; 

Softly  iwect  in  iMtian  measure. 

Boon  he  sooth'd  me  soul  to  pleasure.— 

— s.  a native  of  Lydia.  Lydian  mode,  in  an- 
cient Music,  the  order  of  the  sounds  forming  what 
may,  in  modem  language,  be  called  the  different 
scales.  Ljfdian-BUme,  basanite,  or  flinty  slate,  a 
rock  of  a greyish-black  or  velvet-black  colour. 
It  consists  ebi^y  of  quarts. 

Lyb.  U,  9.  Solution  of  an  alkali  In  water,  parti- 
cuUrly  applied  to  dissolved  potash.  Lye-/rooyA, 
a square  trough  or  box,  in  which  lye  is  kept  for 
the  printers  nse,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  wash 
off  the  ink  from  the  types  which  have  just  been 
printed  from. 
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i Ltqbcx,  Q'Je-um,  ».  I bend,  Gr.  in  nllusitm 

I to  iU  flexibiUtjr.)  A genoe  of  plantn,  oaed  in 
I Spain  to  make  baakeU,  ropei,  neta,  Ac.:  Order, 
Graminaoea. 

I Ltoodrum,  li-go'de*am,  a.  a band,  Lat.) 

Snake’a-tongue,  a genua  of  Fema:  Order,  Puljr- 
I poiiacec. 

I LT0OUV80IIBA,  li-go-^o-ao'dc-a,  a.  {lygf>$,  a twig, 
and  dysoJes,  fetid,  Gr.  all  parU  Hein,;  fetid  when 
I bruiacd.)  A genua  of  planta,  natirea  of  Curacao : 

I Order,  Cinchonaeeas. 

I LroosoatA,  li-goa'o-ma,  a.  {lyg«y  darkneai,  and  aoma, 

I the  bodv,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Saurian  reptilea: 

! Family,  Se  n tjids. 

Ltino,  l^ing,  past  pari  of  Ue ; — a.  the  act  of 
i telling  a lie;  being  In  ehildbirth.  Lying 

I prmeia,  thoae  wherein  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  or 

! the  grain  of  it,  lie  in  a borixonta]  direction. 

Lyinolt,  li'iog-le,  ad.  Without  truth;  falsely. 

I Lyxb  Gbass,  lime  gnb,  a.  The  grass  Elymos 
arenarioa,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genua. 

I LraiitADBA,  Um‘oa'do*a,  a.  A genus  of  rirer> 

1 mnacles,  in  which  the  shell  has  the  post  hinge 

I margin  elevated  and  winged,  the  valves  connate, 

and  tlie  surface  emooth : Family,  Unionidie. 
Ltmkobia,  lim-no're-a,  a.  A name  given  by  La> 
mooroux  to  a genua  of  fossil  Zoophytes,  and  by 
De  BUinville  to  a genua  of  recent  Medoas. 

I Lymph,  limf,  a.  (/ympAo,  water,  a atreain,  Lst.) 
I A thin,  opaliue,  whitiab  fluid,  of  a aomewimt  saline 

r taate,  which,  iu  a abort  time  after  it  ia  removed 

; from  the  body,  separatea  into  a clear  fluid,  and  a 

I soft,  white,  or  piukiah  eongulum. 

Lympiiaa,  lim-fe'a,  a (Latin.)  In  Roman  An- 
th^uity,  artificial  grottoes  and  cavsa,  furaiahed 
with  pipea,  canala,  Ac.,  throngfa  which  water 
I guaheu  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  speotatori  whilst 
I they  were  admiring  the  beautiful  srraognnent  of 
' the  ^ella,  Ac.  with  which  the  care  or  grotto  was 
adorned. 

Lymphamobitbs,  lim-fan-je-i'tos,  a (/ympAa,  Lat. 
and  as^eMM,  a vsseel,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  vesaela 
Lympiiatb,  Uinfate,  > a.  Frightened  into  mad- 
! Ltmpmatbd  Urnfay-ted,!  ness;  raving. 

Lymphatic,  Um-fat  ik,  a.  Relating  to  lymph ; 
] raving;  extravagant;  enthusiastic ^seldom used 
! . in  the  last  three  eenses;)— s.  a vessel  in  the  animal 

system  which  conveys  or  contains  lymph ; a mad 
I ! enthusast ; a lunatic — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
senses. 

' From  Bethlem*!  walls  the  poor  l^m|Aatis  straj’d.— 

SkcMSpsa 

\ Lymphsuiusm,  Hm'fb-riim,  s.  A morbid  dilata- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

Lymphoohkzia,  Um^fo-ke'zhe-a,  a Serous  disr- 
rhoea. 

• | Lyhpuoorapht,  Km-flig*ra-rs,  s.  tnd 

grapkoy  I write,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  the  lym- 

I phatie  vessels. 

j Lymphy,  llmfe,  a.  RessmbKng  lymph ; eootain- 
j I ing  lymph. 

j Lykcban,  lio'se-sn,  a.  Beliting  to  the  lynx. 
Lykch,  lin&b,  V.  a.  To  punish  summarily  without 
judirial  invoatigatiOD,  as  by  a mob. — An  American 
word. 

I Ltkcl‘8,  link'us,  a.  (fyas,  tat.)  The  Lynxec,  s 

I genus  of  feline  quadrupeds,  eetablisbed  by  Gray, 

of  which  Timtninck  pves  eight  species  under  the 
eerorie  name  Felis. 
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LynOBTA,  ling'be-a,  a (in  honour  of  H.  C.  Linghve,  | 
a Daniab  botanist.)  A genus  of  Algc;  Order, 
Coufervaces. 

Lynx,  links,  a (Ijitfai.)  A genoa  of  quadrupeds  of 
the  Cat  kind : Family,  Felidie. 

Lynx-xtkd,  Unka'ide,  a.  Having  sharp  or  acute 
sight, 

Lyoik>n,  liVdon,  a (hfko$,  a wolf,  and  odomt,  a | 
tooth.  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ophidian  reptiles:  Family,  . 
Coluberidie. 

Lyonia,  li-oWa,  « (in  memory  of  John  Lyon.)  i 
A genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs,  nativse 
Korth  America:  Order,  Ericaeea.  t 

Lyonsia,  li-on'ae-a,  (in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  Lynn,  an  • 
English  botanist)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
ApocynaceB. 

Lyperia,  li-{)e'r»Ht  a (fyperos,  sad  or  sorrowful, 

Gr.  from  the  dull,  heavy  colour  of  the  flowera.) 

A genus  of  plants:  Order,  ScrophutariaoeB. 
Lvpornix,  U-pawr'ziiks,  a (/^peo,  1 grieve,  and  i 
onsif,  a bird,  Or.)  A genua  of  birds:  Family,  ,| 
Halcyonida.  > 

Lyra,  li'ra, a (Latin.)  Tbelyre.  In  Astronomy, one  *| 
of  the  old  constellations,  reprseenting  the  lyre  of 
Mercury  (Avatns)  or  of  O^hous  (Hyginua)  It  is  j 
surround^  hj  AquUa,  Uerculss,  and  the  ‘ 

bead  of  Draco.  i 1 

Lyhatb,  li'rate,  ) <l  In  Botany,  divided  trans-  { 
Lyratrd,  U'ray-todff  Tersely  into  several  ainusesi, 
the  lower  ones  being  smaller  and  more  rsmoto  flom 
each  other  than  the  upper  ones.  || 

Lyrb,  lire,  a.  (fym,  Lat)  A musical  stringed  in-  < 
strument,  flr^uently  by  the  anctsots ; a kind  j 
of  harp.  I 

Lyrb- TAIL. — See  Menura.  I 

Lyric,  lirik,  ) a.  (fyncas,  Let)  Relating  to 
Lyrical,  lii^e-kal,)  a lyre  or  harp,  or  to  odes  or 
poetry  sung  to  a harp.  j 

Lyric,  liriik,  a One  who  compoees  lyric  posma  . 
Lyric  potiry.  that  kind  of  poetry  which  ia  com- 
posed to  musical  recitation.  j 

Lyricism,  lirVsixm,  a.  A lyric  compoeilion. 
Lyriocbpiialus,  li-re-o-eef'a-lua,  a.  (/yrn.  a lyre,  ' 
and  hepitaUy  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sauri.in 
reptiles,  having  an  elevat^  ridge  or  crest  which 
unites  in  the  front  of  the  eyebrows  in  the  form 
of  a lyre:  Family,  AgamidB. 

Lyrist,  li'riat,  a A musician  who  plays  upon  the 
lyre  or  harp. 

Ltroui,  ti-ro'de,  a In  Antiquity,  a name  given 
to  such  as  played  upon  the  lyre,  and  sung  at  the  ! 
same  tima  i 

Ltropb,  U'rona,  a (fgra,  a lyre,  and  epa,  rewm- 
blaooe,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Hemipterous  insects: 
Family,  Foseorea 

Ltbostoma,  li-ros'to-ma,  a.  (2ym,  a lyre,  and  atomn, 
a month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  laind  Volutes,  the  1 
shell  of  which  has  the  aperture  lyre-shaped,  very 
contracted  near  the  body  whorl,  and  widen^  bA  , 
yond ! Family,  VolutidB. 

Lyrurcs,  Ur-ru*rus,  a (/yro,  s lyre,  and  owm,  a 
a tail,  Gr.)  The  Bla^  Co^,  a genua  of  birds  of 
the  gronse  kind : Family,  TetraonidB. 

Ltb,  Ua,  a.  A Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
633  ysrda 

LtsiMaCHIA,  H-se-ma'ke'a,a.  (fysi*,  look,  and  mnh% 
strife,  Gr.  so  called  by  the  ancients,  from  the  | 
absurd  belief  that  it  h^  the  quality  of  quieting  | 
oxen  when  put  upon  their  yokes;  but  Linnwtis  j 
says  it  was  named  after  King  I.yaimacbns  ol  hiuily. 
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▼ho  first  used  it  Hit  tnthonty  it  dorired  from 
Pliny.)  Parplo  Loosettrife,  * geons  of  pltott: 
Order,  PrimoltceK. 

I LTSiNeMjt,  U>se-ne'mt,  $.  (fysts^  t loosening,  tnd 
Ij  iiema,  t filvneut,  Or.)  Agenotof  pitots;  Order, 

||  Epicridtcea. 

Ltsioitotis,  U>et-o>fM>'tis,  t.  (fyo,  I reletie,  and 
motM,  the  back,  Gr.  io  reference  to  the  cspsute 
epeniag  with  clatticity  from  the  dorsal  toture.) 
A genot  of  plants : Order,  GeenerUcec. 

Ltbipomia,  lit^po'me-a,  t.  (fyo,  1 solve,  tnd  porno, 
I a lid,  Or.  in  reference  to  the  ctpsnle,  which  opens 

I by  tn  opercolom  tt  the  apex.)  A genus  of  her- 

! baoeoos  pltott : Order,  LobehtceA. 

: Ltsib,  U'sit,  s.  (Greek.)  In  tndent  Archltoctnre, 
a plinth  or  st^  above  the  cornice  of  the  podiom 
i of  a temple,  wbkb  larroanded  and  embra^  the 

I I sfyiobota.  In  Pathology,  the  aolotioo  of  a diteata 
witbont  apparent  critical  evacuation. 

I.T0MATA,  lis-ma'ta,  a A name  given  by  Ritto  to 
j a genus  of  Crnstaoeant,  allied  to  the  shrimps: 
Family,  Macrurt. 

LTgTRA,  Us'tra,  ».  (the  name  of  a town  in  ancient 


Greece.)  AgenntofHemipterouains<.ctt:  FtmQy, 
Cicadidse.  i 

Ltstbomchds,  Ib-tron'e-kns,  s.  A genus  of  Co~  ^ 
Icopterout  insects : Family,  Stenelytra.  \ 

LTTHRACBiK,  li-fArt'se-e,  f a (fyMnm,  one  of 
Lttiirariea,  litA*ra-re'e,)  the  genera.)  Ixmse- 
strifes,  a natural  order  of  saxafraeal  Exogena,  coch 
listing  of  herbs,  rarely  sbrube,  with  opporite,  rarely 
alternate  leaves,  without  either  st’pules  or  glands, 
sometimes  with  glandular  dots ; flowers  solitary  or 
clustered ; calyx  monosepalous ; petala  inaerted 
between  the  lower  lubes  of  the  calyx,  very  d»* 
cidnous,  and  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  in* 
aerted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ^luw  the  petala; 
anthers  adnate  and  two-celled;  ovary  superior; 
ovules  rarely  deflnite ; capsule  membranous,  co- 
vered by  tbe  calyx,  and  dehiscent;  seeds  nomeroua 
and  small. 

Ltthrum,  litA'rnm,  s.  (fytAros,  black  blood,  Gr. 
from  the  purple  colour  of  tbe  flowers.)  Purple 
Loosestrife,  a genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  orto 
Lythraceg. 


LYSINEMA— LYSTRA. 


LYSTRONICHUS— LYTIinUM. 


U— MACADAMIZING.  UACAIUEA— MACBKIDEA. 


M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  tbe  English  alphabet,  is 
a liquid  and  labial  consonant,  formed  by  oompres- 
[ slon  of  the  lipa  It  is  termed  a semivowel,  ss  the 
I aiticolstion  or  compression  of  tbe  lipe  is  accom- 
* panisd  with  s humming  sound  through  the  nose. 

ilts  sound  is  uniform,  ss  io  wioa,  rme.  rim.  As 
a numeral,  II  stands  for  s thousand ; and  with  a 
<Ui>h  orer  &,  it  represents  s thoossnd  times  s 
' thoossnd,  or  s million.  In  sstronomical  tsblss, 

, M stands  for  m^ridian^  meridionnly  or  mid-dny. 
In  medical  proscriptions,  H stands  for  mamplcy 
handful,  or  muee,  mix,  or  miximra,  a mixture. 
M also  stands  fur  noon ; hence  P.H.  post  m«rt- 
\ diem  (aAernoon),  and  A.M.  ante  meridiem  (mom- 
I ing).  A.M.  or  M A.  stands  for  orticm  mapwter, 
Bsrier  of  arts ; M.D.  for  medieifus  doctor,  doctor 
I of  medidiM ; A.M.  for  armo  mumli.  tbs  year  of 
tbs  world;  MS.  for  meumscript;  MSS.  for  moms* 
scripts. 

I.  Mar,  mab,  «.  (Welsh.)  In  Koctbem  Mytholo^, 
,1  tbe  queen  of  the  fairies; — w.  a.  to  drm  negU- 
I gentl/. 

I Maba,  ma'ha,  a (the  veroscniar  name  of  Maba 
i elliptiea  in  Tonga  Taboo.)  A genus  of  plants, 

I consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tbe  Friendly 
I Islands  and  New  Holland : Order,  Ebenscee. 

Mabola  Fbuit,  ma-bo'la  froot,  s.  Tbe  tree  and 
ij  its  fruit,  Diospyroe  discolor,  a native  of  tbe  Pbi- 
j|  lippine  Islands. 

j ■ Mac,  mak.  In  names  of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin, 

I ) signifies  soia 

! Vacacus,  ma-ka'kos,  a The  Ape  Baboons,  which 
ar*  distinguished  by  an  elongat^  muzila 
IfACaBAMizB,  ms-l^'sm-ize,  r.  a.  (from  the  pro- 
^ jector’s  name.)  To  cover,  ss  a roadway  or  path, 
with  small  stones  of  a unUonn  site. 

I Haoadamizino,  ma-kad'aro-i-siog,  a An  im- 
J proved  method  of  making  or  covering  roads,  first 
1 introduced  by  Mr.  Macadam,  oousastiog  of  small 


broken  stones,  so  that  they  may  bind  with  tlio 
earth,  and  form  a solid  smooth  mssa 

Macairra,  ma-ka're-s,  a (in  honour  of  M.  Isr.  i 
Macsire.)  A genus  td  South  American  shrubs : 
Order.  Melastomaoea. 

Macawea,  ms-ka'ne-a,  s.  {Maeaca-hana,  its  name 
In  Guiana)  A genus  of  climbing  shnil^  natives 
of  Guiana:  Order,  Clnsisoec,  or  Gnttifere. 

Macahiars,  ma  kA're-ana,  a In  Churvh  History, 
the  followers  of  one  Macarius,  so  Egyptian  monk, 
who  waa  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  virtue. 
Ho  lived  about  tbe  dose  of  the  fourth  century.  I 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a sect  or  party 
who,  towards  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century,  | 
adopted  tbe  sentiments  of  one  Macarius,  an  IrUh-  I 
man — namely,  that  one  individoal  intelUgenoe,  or 
soul,  performed  the  spiritual  and  rational  fdno- 
tions  of  the  human  race. 

Macaroni,  msk-a-iVne,  a (French.)  A kind  of 
biscuit  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  almonds, 
and  dressed  with  batter  and  spices;  a droll  or 
fool ; a fop.  ‘ 

Macaronic,  mak-a-ron'ik,  o.  Relating  to  or  le- 
resembling  a macaroni ; affected;  trifling;  viud  ; 
empty;  consisting  of  s confused  mixture  or  jum- 
ble of  Ul-oonnect^  words ; — a s kind  of  burlesque 
poetry,  io  which  tbe  wonls  of  s modem  language 
are  ludicrously  distorted  into  Greek  or  Latin  in- 
flecliona 

Macarook. — See  Macaroni 

Macassar  Poison,  ros-kas'ssr  poy'tn,  s.  The 
gum  of  s tree  which  grows  In  the  isle  of  Cclebse, 
with  which  the  natives  anoint  their  arrows  to 
make  the  wound  fatal 

Macaw,  ma-kaV,  a A bird  of  the  parrot  kind, 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  Mncrocircins. 

Macbridba.  mak-bri'de-a,  $.  (in  memory  of  Jomee 
Macbride,  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Lamiaoem.  , 
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HACCABEES—KACHIKEBT.  MACHINING— MACROCERA. 


, Maccaiikks,  mAk'kA-beez,  » The  name  of  two 
book:)  io  ibe  Apocrrpha. 

MACCOB«jr,  mak'ka-boj,  ».  A kind  of  snu£ 
Mace,  dusc,  «.  (mizzOt  lul.)  An  eiwign  of 
aatboritj  borne  before  magutratee;  Lat.) 

tbe  external  enveUpe  of  ^ seed  of  the  oattneg 
need  in  cookciy. 

; MacE'ALC,  maso'alCf  e.  Ale  epiced  with  mace, 
i Macbdearkr,  maee-beyW,  e.  One  wbo  earriee 
the  mace  before  persona  in  aotboritj. 
Mackdoxian,  mae-e>do'ne*anf  e.  AnatiTOofMa- 
erdonia^  a oonntry  in  aodent  Greece;  one  of  a 
•ect  of  Christians  who  sprang  op  in  tbe  fourth 
centoTy,  and  so  called  from  a bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, wbo  denied  the  existence  of  tbe  Holj 
Ghost ; — a.  belonging  to  Macedonia. 

Macerate,  mas'er-ato,  e.  a.  (aioeero,  Lat)  To 

I make  lean;  to  wear  or  pine  eway;  to  mortify; 
to  baraee  with  ooqioreal  bardaldpe;  to  ateep 
almost  to  aolntioo. 

I MAGicaATiox,  maa-er-a'shno,  a.  The  act  of  wast- 
I ing,  or  making  lean  bj  wearing  away ; abetinenoe ; 

I mortification ; the  prooeae  of  sofleniog  and  almost 
I dissolving  by  steeping  in  a fluid. 

I MACH.BEA,ma>ke'ra,«.  A genus  of  fidiee:  Family, 
j Zeidc. 

, Magiiaoxia,  mak-aVne-a,  $.  (in  memory  of 
i Macbaon,  an  ancient  hero  and  physidsn.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consiating  of  shrabs  or  trees, 

I natives  of  Sooth  America : Order,  Gnehonacees. 

I Maciiairodus,  ma-ka'ro-doa,  a.  (mocAotno,  a 
* aabre,  and  odoutt  a tooth,  Or.)  As  exUnot 
‘ quadnped,  allied  to  the  hear. 

Maciistes,  ms-ke'tos,  a (Greek,  a warrior.)  The 
Baffis,  a genos  of  Wading-birda:  Family,  Lon^ 
rostrea. 

Machiatxliax,  mak^e-a-Tcryon,  a.  (from  Ma- 
ehiaToL)  Belating  to  MscbiaTel,  or  denoting  hie 
principles;  crafty;  aobtle;  politically  immoral 
and  conning: — a one  wbo  follows  or  eopports 
the  mode  of  political  actkra  adopted  by  MachiaveL 
j Maoiiiavbusx,  mak'e-a-Tel-itm,  a Tbe  political 
mode  of  action  practised  by  Machiavel ; artifice ; 

I conning  exerted  to  favoor  arbitrary  prindplea. 

I Uachicolatiox,  mak-e-ko-la'shon,  a In  andeot 
warfare,  tbe  pouring  of  hot  eubetaaoea  through 
apertorea  in  the  opper  part  of  the  eeatle-gato 
, upon  tbe  aseaUiog  party. 

I Magiiioox.atbi>,  ma-sbikVlay-ted,  o.  (mocU- 
couluy  Fr.t  In  Gothic  and  eaetellated  A^iteo- 
tore,  a loifding  wbo>e  parapets  project  beyond  the 
j walls,  and  are  support^  by  arches  sprin^g  from 
Isige  corbels  or  oonsola. 

Macuixal,  mak's-nal,  «.  Bdatlng  to  machinea. 
Machixatb,  makVnate,  v.  a.  (macAtnor,  Lat.) 
i To  plan;  toocotriTo;  to  form  sohemes;  to  plot; 
to  ooQHpire  agrinsL 

j Macroiatiox,  mak-e-DaVhoD,  a (French.)  Ar- 
tifice; oontiivance;  malicions  scheme;  an  artfol 
^ dedgn  formed  with  daUbention. 

Maciiixatoe,  mak'e-oay-lur,  a One  wbo  plota 
or  forma  achemea 

, Machutb,  ma-abeen\  a.  (French,  from  mocAMo, 

I Lat.)  Any  woric  or  inrention,  slmpla  or  oompll* 
eatod,  in  wbioh  one  part  cootribotea  to  the  motion 
I of  another,  ao  as  to  apply  or  regolato  moving 
power ; an  engine ; an  ioatramrat  of  forca ; 
aopcrnatoral  agency  io  poema 
Maobimsbt,  ma-eheen'or-e,  a A ooobioatioa  of 
I mechanical  poweta  io  a work,  ao  oouatraoted  •• 

I 


to  regul.'ite  or  apply  motion  and  force;  machinea 
in  geiieraL  In  Epic  and  Dramiiic  Poetry,  super* 
oatoral  agency  introducod  by  the  poet  to  serve  I 
some  porpose,  or  arcomplish  some  event,  that  . 
Would  utlu*rwise  be  impr^4hie  by  bnman  power,  | 
or  excec  l its  me.'uis  nf  accomplishing.  i 

Macuixixo,  ma-sbecn'i'ig,  a.  Denoting  tbe  ms*  i 
cliinery  of  a poem. — Ob»«leta 
Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jufiter  and  tteirufy,  I say  | 
nothing  ; fur  they  woru  all  machininf  wtyrk.—DiydUn.  i 

Maghixibt,  ma-sbeen'ist,  t.  {mtehaimU^  Fr.)  A ' 
constructor  of  engines  and  machinea;  one  versed  ' 
in  tbe  principles  of  mcdianica  i 

Macula,  mak'la  a.  (mocA/cw,  lewd,  Gr.)  A genos  ' 
of  Coleopterous  iosocto:  Family,  MeU^uxna  i 

MAcnROCiiiRUS,  mak-ro-ki'rus,  a (omAros,  long,  I 
cAe^,  tbe  hand,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ^bes;  Family, 
Scorpaenidse. 

Macugl,  mak'ul,  e.  The  name  of  a mosical  in- 
strument among  the  Hebrews,  of  which  Kireher 
apprehends  thm  were  two  kindt— one  of  them 
stringed,  aud  the  other  of  tbe  pulsatile  kiud. 
Macilexot,  maeVleo-ae,  «.  Leanneaa  | 

Macilbxt,  masVlent,  a.  (mocsfsatiM,  LaL)  Leao) 
thin. 

Mackerel,  mak'er-fl,  a (aiacAreel^  Dot.)  la 
Ichthyology, — eoe  Scomber.  (^Maqueret^  old  Fr) 
a pander;  a pimp.  JfacAere/  po/lr,  used  in  Dry-  f 
den  to  mean  a gentle  rippling  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  one  which  is  suitable  for  catching  i 
mackerel,  as  this  fish  is  caught  with  the  bait  ia 
motion.  / 

The  wind  was  fhlr,  but  blew  a oiaetoref  gale. 
Maeiertl  sijf,  a sky  streaked  or  marked  Uka  e 
mackerel  j 

Maclb. — See  ChiastoHta 

Maclkata,  roa-kle'e-a,  $.  (inhonourof  A.MscT.eay,  ! 
F.R.S.)  A genus  of  pUnts,  natives  of  China:  ‘ 
Older,  Papervaoew. 

Maclura,  mak-In'ra,  a (in  honour  of  William 
Maclure,  an  American  geologist.)  Tbe  Osage 
orange,  a genus  of  plants,  oatlvea  of  North 
America:  Order,  Urticew. 

Hacmillaxitcs. — See  Ceroeroniana 
Macuma,  ma-ko'ma,  s.  A name  given  by  Leach 
to  the  Venus  touuia  uf  .De  BUinviUe,  and  other  > 
allied  speciea  I 

Maooitdba,  ma-kow'be-a,  a (Caribbean  name  of 
the  tree.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cluiuacea. 
Hacradbria,  Qiak-ra-de'no-a,  a (mciros,  long, 
and  odea,  a gland,  Gr.  on  account  of  tbe  long 
aubulate  process  to  which  tbe  pollen  masses  are 
attached.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orchi* 
daoeas.  : 

klAGRAXTRERA,  mak-riD-/Ae'ra,  s.  (moAros,  long,  * 
and  oatAero,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
nativesof  North  America:  Order,  Scroplmlariaoem.  . 
Macraxthgb,  mak-rao'<Aus,  a (smAtot,  lon^  I 
and  oatAos,  a flower,  Gr.  lu  referenoe  to  the  long  ; 
flowers.)  A genus  of  t.^uiDinons  plants : Sub^  . 
order,  Papiliuoacew.  | 

MACBAGcaEXiA,  nuk-ra-ke'oe-a,  a (siaAros, 
great,  and  aw^Aeiuo,  the  Llama,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  extinct  Mammalia,  roferrable  to  tbe  order 
PachyJentiAta,  but  with  affinities  to  the  Romi* 
oant^  eapedally  the  Camelidm.  Found  in  | 
Patagonia.  < 

Macrocbra,  mak-roa'e-ra,  a (ataArtM,  long,  and 
Aeros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A geoua  Hymenopteroua  | 
inaecta:  Family,  AutbophUa  I 
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MACROCnEILES— MACROPK(£A. 


MACROPODA-MACBOTROPIS. 


Uacrochriles,  nuk>ro>ke1«s  «•  (muitrot,  long, 
•nd  ckeiU>$,  a Up,  Or.)  A genus  of  Aneboidea: 
Family,  Holytrm. 

llAOftOCHEiLUS,  nukk-ro'ke'lua,  «.  (nwi^ros,  Ung, 
and  eKeih$,  a lip,  Gr.)  A gfnos  of  fuesU  Oa^ 
teropod  shells,  semal  species  of  wbidi  occur  in 
the  cnrbonirerons  formation. 

Mackocuilus. — See  MUtonis. 

MACROCiKClRiB,  n>sk  ro-ser'se-De,  s.  (moAro#, 
lung,  and  herbo$y  a circle,  Gr.  in  alludon  to  the 
great  book  of  the  upper  mandible.)  A subfamily 
of  the  Paitiacids,  or  Parrots,  dittinguisbed  for  the 
gaudineas  of  their  plumage,  the  upper  mandible 
being  greitly  booked,  the  lower  mandible  roueb 
higher  thso  broad,  aud  the  tail  very  long  and 
euneated. 

Mackocircus,  mak-ro-eerOcus,  s.  The  Macaw,  a 
genus  of  parrots,  type  of  the  subfamily  Macrodr- 
dn»:  Family,  Pditscidse. 

Hacsocosm,  mak'ro-koxm,  s.  (moAros,  great,  and 
kotmoa,  world,  Gr.)  The  great  world;  the  nni« 
Terse,  or  risible  system  of  worlds. 

Macrodacttla,  mnk'ro-dAk'te-Ia,  s.  (same  as 
Mscrodactylos.)  A tribe  or  family  of  clariooni 
Colettptemus  insects. 

Macrodacttli,  mak>ro-dak'til>i,  s.  (makro$y 
long,  and  dakt*/lot,  a digit,  Gr.)  A family  of 
binia  funiished  with  very  long  toes,  fitteti  for 
walking  on  the  grasa  of  marshes,  and  ereu  for 
swimming. 

Machodactyi.cb,  mak-ro-dak'te-lus,  s.  (etuiros, 
long,  and  daktyloa,  a digit,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Scaiwbwidie. 

Hacrodiptbrtx,  mak-ro-dip'te>riks,  s.  (makroa, 
long,  dit,  two,  and  pterj/Xy  a wing,  Gr.)  A geuus 
of  birds:  Family,  Gsprimolgida^ 

Macropoktbs,  msk-rtHdon'tes,  a.  (rnoAnM,  long, 
and  odtmsy  a tooth,  Gr.)  A germs  of  Mollosca, 
allied  to  Clausiiia,  but  larger,  and  the  aperture 
■unrounded  with  large  teeth  t Family,  Acha- 
tine. 

Uacroolomuis,  msk-ro-g1oe'sum,  s.  (mahros, 
long,  and  gloaaoy  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Lrpidoptemos  insects. 

Macroloot,  ma-krul'o-Je,  $.  (makro$y  long,  and 
iogosy  a disroorae,  Gr.)  Long  and  lediuos  talk  ; 
■uperRuous  illustration  of  a subject;  redundant 
oopioQsueas,  or  accumulation  of  words  without 
roeaoing. 

Macrombbia,  mak'TO-me're-a,  s.  (maib*os,  long, 
and  jwerir,  a part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  perennial 
Mexican  herbaceous  plants,  with  large  showy 
flowers:  Order,  Doraginaceas. 

Macromrtrr,  ma-kroin'e-tur,  s.  (molros,  great, 
and  iwe/ron,  measure,  Gr.)  A mathematical  in- 
Btnimeot,  cootriTed  to  measure  inaocesBible'heights 
and  objects,  by  means  of  twu  reflectors  on  a 
common  sextant. 

Macroneur,  mak-ro-ue'um,  s.  (moitros,  long, 
and  knemey  a leg,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  long 
flower-sulka)  A genus  of  small  gUlmms  trees: 
Order,  Cincbooscess. 

Macrokyciius,  ma-kronVkus,  s.  long, 

and  onyx,  a daw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
iu»ecta:  Family,  CUvioomes. 

Macrortz,  mak'ro-niks,  i (oiaAros,  long,  and 
onyZy  a cUw,  Gr.)  A nnus  of  birds,  belon^^ 
to  the  Aleadinss,  or  Lark  tribe : Family,  Fri^- 
lidjs. 

MACRorRCBA,  mak-rop>De'a,  s.  (maAros,  long,  and 


pneOy  I breathe,  Or.)  That  state  of  the  breath* 
ing  in  which  the  respiration  is  long  and  deep. 

Macropoda,  mMk>ro>po'da,  t **  (ntncro* 

Macropodiams,  mak>ro-po'de*ans,  r yws,  one  of 
the  genera.)  Sea*«pidm ; a tribe  of  l>«*CM|)ud 
Crustaceans,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
feet:  Family,  Braefayun. 

Macropodium,  mak-ro-po'de-nm,  a.  (moAro#, 
long,  and  pouay  a foot,  or  (botanically)  a stalk, 
Gr.  from  the  pod  being  elerated  abore  the  reeep* 

' tacle  by  a stalk.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants, 

^ natives  of  Siberia : Sulxrrder,  Orthospemue. 

Haoropodcs,  mak-ro*po'dns,  a.  (^makrca,  long, 
and  pottSy  a foot,  Gr.  from  the  caudal  fin  being 
excessively  long.)  A genus  of  fidiesi  Family, 

I Spirobrani^Udie. 

If  acropoma,  mak-ro-po’ma,  $.  (maJroa,  long,  and 
I poa^  a lid  or  cover,  Gr. ) A genus  of  foanl  fishes 
I which  occur  in  the  Chalk  formation. 

Macroftrrorotzb,  mak-rop-ter-o-no'tis,  a.  (iroA* 

I rue,  long,  pterorty  a wing,  and  out  otes,  the  ear, 

I Gr.)  A genns  of  fishes : Family,  SiluridsB. 

Macroptkryx,  ms-krop'ter-iks,  s.  (moAros,  long, 

I and  yMeryx,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds  of  the 
swallow  kind : Family,  Hirandinidc. 

• Hacropthalmos,  roak-rop-lAarmos,  a.  (maAros, 

I long,  and  opktMeUmoa,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
j Decupod  Cniataoeans:  Family,  Rrschynra. 

I HaCBOPUB,  mak'ro-pns,  a.  (mahroa,  long,  and  potUy 
a foot,  Or.)  The  generic  name  of  the  kangaroo, 

I and  of  a genus  of  b^les. 

MaoRoptoia,  mak>ro*py'e*a,  s.  (smAtos,  long,  and 
I pf/gcAoa,  a snout,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds:  Fa« 

I mily,  Columbidm. 

Hacroscrlidrs,  mak-ro-sd'e-des,  s.  (moAros, 
long,  and  sArZos,  the  leg  and  foot,  Gr.)  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal,  which  inhabits  the  rocky 
monntains  of  the  western  part  of  the  district  of 
Algiers. 

Macrosceftib,  mak-TO-sep’tis,  a.  (moJtrof,  long, 
and  sA^poo,  I cover,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  calyx 
being  larger  than  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  plants  t 
Order,  Asdepisdaces^ 

Macrobbmidb,  mak*ro-8e'me-iia,  a.  (wioAros,  hmg, 
and  aemoy  a mark,  Gr.)  A genns  of  fossil  fisbM 
found  in  the  Oolite  formation. 

Macrospira,  mak-ro-spi'ra,  a.  (makrosy  long,  Gr. 
apiray  a spire,  Lst.)  A genus  of  Gssteropod  Mol- 
lusea,  the  shell  of  which  has  the  spire  excessively 
long  and  subcylindrical ; the  body  whorl  largest; 
outer  lip  thin;  the  aperture  oval:  nearly  alh^  to 
Achstina:  Family,  Helidda. 

Macrobpjb,  mak-roe'pis,  s.  (moAros,  long,  and 
oipM,  a shield,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Coleopterous 
inieets:  Family,  Scmbcidie. 

Macbobttlib,  mak-ros'te-liB,  s.  (moAros,  long,  and 
afylo$y  a styl^  Gr.^  A genns  of  plants,  consisting 
of  small  sl^bs  with  reddish  flowers : Order,  Rn- 
tooec. 

Macbotracbxa,  mak-ro'trak'e-a,  si.  In  Malaco- 
logy, a tribe  of  the  order  Dythra,  or  bivalve  shells, 
comprising  such  as  have  the  animal  furaisbed  with 
two  long  respiratory  siphons,  eitber  distinct  or 
united : the  margins  often  famished  with  little 
teeth.  It  comprehends  tbs  families  Pbolidi^ 
Myadfs,  Tellinidw,  Chsmidm,  and  Sazieavidss. 

Macrotbopu,  ma-krot'ro-pls,  s.  (autAvus,  tong, 
and  tropUy  a keel,  Gr.  from  the  ked  of  the  flower 
being  long.)  A genns  of  L^;u£oinou8  pUntsi 
Soboirder,  PapiUonooea. 
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MADHOUSE«-M£RA. 

j Macmuttb,  ma-kro'tU,  «.  (molrtM,  long,  And  out  ! Madmol'sk,  mAd'bowKf  t.  A botu«  where  pfnw>ns  I 


otei,  an  ear,  Gr.  in  referanoo  to  the  nature  uf  the 
capenle.)  A genoa  of  plaate:  Order,  Banooca- 
Ucre. 

Machopba,  mak-roVra,  ) t.  (mairott  long, 
Uacroi  kaks,  mak>row'ranB,>  and  ouro,  a tail, 
Gr.)  The  Long-tailed  CroAtaceana,  a familj  of 
the  Decapoda  of  Curier.  It  include*  the  lobster*, 
and  all  such  aa  bare  the  end  of  the  tail  prorided 
with  appeodagea,  and  is  aa  long  at  least  aa  the 
bodj. 

Uactatioiv,  mak-ta'shnn,  a.  (inoeto,  1 kin,  Lat.) 

In  Autiqaitj,  the  act  of  killing  a rictim  for  aacrifioe. 
IdacT&A,  mak'tra,  $.  (Greek,  a koeading-trough.) 
A genus  of  Molloaca,  in  which  the  shell  is  equi- 
ralre;  the  rslres  gsfnng  on  one  side}  ligament 
external  and  internal ; the  oaidinal  teeth  compli- 
cated : Famllj,  Hjade. 

Maculbc,  mak'o-le,  a.  (Latin,  spota.)  Dark  spot# 
00  the  sorfaeea  of  the  snn,  moon,  and  on  aome  of 
the  planeta.  In  Pathologj,  any  spotted  disoolora- 
I tions  on  the  sorface  of  the  body.  Smg,  Macula. 

Maculatb,  inak'u-Iate,  r.  a.  To  stain;  to  spot. 

I The;  would  not  maeutatt  the  honour  ot  Ibeir  swople 
with  such  a repruacti.->.^'lr  T. 

I Maculatiu.m,  roak-a-U'tbuo,  «.  Stain  ; spot ; 
taint. 

I Had,  mad,  a.  (pemnod,  Sax.  motto,  Ital.)  Diaor- 
dered  In  the  mind;  distracted;  delirtous;  express- 
ing disorder  of  mind,  or  proceeding  from  it ; en- 
raged; furions;  inflamed  to  excess  with  desire; 
distracted  with  anxiety  or  trouble ; extremely  per- 

I plexed;  infatuated;  proceeding  from  folly.  Mud~ 
apple^  or  Jeut't-oppU^  namea  cf  the  egg-plant  So- 

> tanum  melongena; — r.  a.  to  make  mad;  to  make 

I I furious;  to  enrage tt.  to  he  mad  or  fhrioaa. 

I Manr  of  them  seiden,  be  hath  a derel,  and  vm/kUth.  - 
WUdifft,  St.  Jolm  X. 

Mad,  mad,  ) a.  (matha,  Sax.  and  Goth.)  An 
‘ Hadi,  made,!  earthworm. — LoeaL 
L Madam,  mad'nro,  a.  (ma,  my,  and  dosse,  Fr.)  A 
. complimentary  term  of  addrwta,  generally  applied 
to  married  and  elderir  ladle*. 

I Madarosis,  mad-a-ro'sU,  a.  (Greek.)  Falling  off 
I of  the  hair,  especially  of  the  eyelA^he8. 

: Madbrair,  mad'brane,  ^ c.  Disordered  in 
Madbraikbd,  mad'braynd,  ! mind;  ongorema- 
ble;  hotheaded;  rash. 

I Madcap,  mad'kap,  s.  (mnc^  and  cnptU,  the  head.) 

An  imjetuoos,  hotheaded  fellow;  a raah,  riolent 
I person;  a madman. 

i Maddbk,  mad'do,  a. a.  To  make  mad;— v. a.  to 
• become  mad  ; to  act  aa  if  mad. 

' Madder,  mad'der,*.  The  common  name  of  planta 
j of  the  genua  Rubia.  The  roots  of  Bubia  tiocto- 

I rum  is  used  as  a stuff  fm  dyaug  red. 

; Madb.  Patt  and  past  pari,  of  Makcw 
I MADKFACTloir,  mad-e-fak'ahun,  t.  (mcdf/hdo^  I 

I moisten,  Lat)  The  act  of  making  wet 
Madbpt,  madVfl,  v.  a.  To  mwsten;  to  make 

wet — Seldom  tue<U 

If  ADRiBA,  ma-de’ra,  a.  A ridi  wine  made  on  the 

,|  isle  of  Madeira. 

|l  Madbmouellb,  mad-mwa-ser,  s.  (Frendi.)  In 

I I Franoa,  a title  given  to  young  women,  eqaivalent 

I Co  Mias. 

, Madhbadbd,  mad^ed-od,  a.  Bolheadedi  faU  of 
i rash,  idl*  fanctaa» 
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of  dhiordered  intellect  are  put  for  safety  and  cure; 
a lunatic  asylum ; a bedlam.  | 

Madid,  mad^d,  a.  Wet;  moist;  dropping.— Ob-  I 
aolete.  I 

Madly,  madle,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  an  insane  I 

person;  rashly;  wildly. 

Madman,  road'man,  s.  A man  ootrageoosly  dis- 
posed, arising  from  a diseased  mind ; a mao  with- 
out understanding;  one  inflamed  with  extravagant 
paasion,  and  acting  without  the  restraiuU  of  rea- 
son. I 

Maokbss,  mad'nes,  s.  Distraction;  loss  of  reason 
or  understanding ; headstrong  paadon  and  ranb- 
nesa,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason;  fury; 
rage;  raving  aaMveration. 

Hadora,  ma-do'na,  ) a.  (mocfcMM,  Span,  ma- 
Madorma,  ma-don'na, ) donna,  ItiJ.)  A nnme 
given  to  pictorial  representations  of  the  Viririn 
Mary;  a oompliment^  term,  equivalent  to  Ma- 
dam. 

Two  faults,  madoaa,  that  drink  and  good  eounael  will 
an»eo<L— fkdba. 

Madorrira,  ma*do-nin'a,  a.  A stiver  coin  of 
Genoa,  worth  about  8d.  sterling. 

Madrastr^a,  mad-ras-tre'a,  s.  (nudrf,  spotted, 
Fr.  and  attar,  a star,  Lat)  A name  given  by 
De  Blainville  to  a aobaection  of  the  Madrepbyl- 
Um,  including  the  genera  Aalrwa,  Echioastixca, 
Oeolinw,  and  BrmocfaastrcsL, 

Madebphtllisca,  ma-dre-fil-liVa,  a.  (madr^,  Fr. 
and  pAyBon,  a leaf,  Or.)  Blainville*s  flr»t  section 
of  the  stony  Zoantbaria ; the  other  section  he  calls  I 
Madreporaea.  The  speciea  are  nearly  all  included  ’ 
in  the  ill-arranged  genus  Madrepore  of  Liimsma 
Madrbpora,  m^-re-po're,  ) a.  (auefr^,  spotted, 
Madrepokbs,  mad're- pores,!  Fr.  and  pom,  a 

pom,  Lat.)  A general  name  for  corals,  with 
lamellate,  star-shaped  cavities.  j 

Madeeporitb,  mad're-po-rite,  a.  A eolumnar  | 
carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  Norway  and  Greenland. 
Madribr,  mad're-er,  t.  (French.)  A flat  beam  of 
wood  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a moat  to  support 
a wall : alao,  a thick  plank  used  for  the  platform 
of  batteries,  and  to  support  the  earth  in  the  gal- 
leries and  chambers  of  mines;  likewise,  a plank 
of  wood  covered  with  some  beorobostible  msAerial 
a*  a defence  against  fire.  i 

Madrigal,  mad're-gal,  s.  (Spanish  and  French.) 

A little  amorooa  poem  of  a certain  number  of  un- 
equal vereea,  not  confined  to  the  strict  regularity 
of  a sonnet,  or  the  subtilty  of  an  epigram.  It  is 
aometimee  called  a pastoral  poem; — a vocal  oom- 
poeition  in  five  or  six  parts. 

MjsmacTbria,  me-mak-te're-a,  s.  In  Antiquity, 
sacrifices  offwred  to  Jupiter  at  Athens  in  the  month  . 
Miemaeterioo,  when  the  god,  snrnamed  Mwmactea,  | 
was  entreated  to  aond  mild  and  temperate  weather, 
as  he  presided  over  the  seasons,  ami  wu  the  god 
of  the  air. 

Mjbrura,  me-nu're,  e.  The  Lyre  Tula,  a geoos 
of  aingnlar  birds,  placed  by  Vigore  in  the  family 
CraddiB. 

MiBORiDJB,  me-on'e-fie,  s.  One  of  the  namea  given 
to  the  Musre,  because  Homer,  tbdr  greatest  and 
worthiest  favourite,  was  supposed  to  be  a native 
of  Mconi,  on  which  account  he  was  called  M«o- 
nidea.  I 

M^ka,  me'ra,  a,  A geons  of  Cruitaoeans : Family, 
Amj^ipodiu 
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MAGIAN— MAGISTRAL. 


Mjine,  mere,  adL  An  affix  derived  from  tbe  Sazoa 
I • mer,  famous,  great,  noted ; <aAn«re  is  aU>famoas ; 
I’  oMe/mere,  famooa  for  nobilitjr. 

Mxru,  me'ru,  s.  (the  Arabic  name  of  M.  mijtora.') 

A geims  of  downy  ahrnbe : Order,  C^ipparidMceiP. 
MiESA,  roe'sa,  a.  (tbe  Arabic  name  of  one  of  the 
I apeeiea.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of  Java: 

I Order,  Myraioacee. 

Maebtoso,  n)a>ea-to'so,  a.  An  Italian  mnrical 
I term  denoting  majestic,  and  directing  the  part  to 
I be  played  with  grandeor  and  strength. 

Makstkicht  Beds,  ma'strikt  bcdx,  a.  In  Geolr>gy, 

’ the  uppermost  group  of  the  Cretaceous  or  Chalk 

I formation,  as  they  occur  near  Maestricht,  a town 

I In  tbe  Netherlands* 

I Maffle,  roaf 'fl,  V.  n.  To  Ftammer. — Obsolete. 

I lie  to  ■tammered,  or  in  his  talks,  that  he  was 

I not  able  to  bring  forth  a rvadte  word. — Airret. 

E Mafflbr,  maf'fl-ur,  «.  A stammerer. — Obsolete. 

‘ HaOada,  ma-ga'da,  a.  In  Mythology,  a title  nnder 
I which  Venus  was  known  and  worshipped  in 
I Lower  Saxony,  where  she  had  a temple. 

' Maoadis,  rot’ga'dia,^  s.  (from  magnduein^  to  sing 
Magas,  ma'guK,  > or  play  in  unison,  Gr. ) The 
I name  of  a musical  instrument  in  use  among  the 

I ancients,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds:  one  a 

' stringed  instrument  formed  of  twenty  chords  aiv 

I ranged  in  pairs;  the  other  a kind  of  flute  which 
I at  the  same  time  yielded  very  high  and  very  low 
I notes. 

I Maqazikb,  mag>a-seen',  a.  (moffoztii,  Fr.  mngnx- 
I et»o,  Ital.)  A atorehouse  for  tbe  reception  of 

M ammunition,  arms,  or  provisions,  or  tbe  building 

{,  in  which  they  are  kept  In  a ship  of  war,  a close 

|l  room  in  the  bold  where  tbe  gunpowder  ia  kept;  a 

I pamphlet  periodically  publUlied,  oontaiujng  mia> 

cellaneoDS  papers  or  oumpoaitiona. 

I Maoaziner,  magoa-zeen'ur,  a.  One  who  writes 
for  a magnaioe. — A bad  word. 

Maobotb,  mag'bote,  a.  (mo^,  a kinsman,  and  frote, 
a compensation,  Sax.)  In  Law,  a compensation 
anciently  made  in  money  for  killing  a kinsman. 
MaODALtAKA,  mag*da>ta'na,  a.  (in  hononr  of  the 
oeletvaUd  cireutnnangator,  F.  Magellan,  or  Ma- 
galUtiea,  in  Portugal)  A genua  ^ plaota:  Or- 
der, Tropcolaoese. 

I Maob,  mige,  a.  A magkaan. — Obsolete. 

, Maoellaeic,  ma-gel-lanlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
1 diaouvered  by  Magellan.  MogelLinie  dotuU,  in 
j Astronomy,  three  nebulc  in  the  eontbem  hemi- 
sphere : two  of  them  about  12  or  13  degreea  from 
1 tbe  aoutb  pole,  and  the  third  more  distant 
Haooiokz,  mad-Je-o're,  o.  (Italian.)  In  Music, 

• greater. 

' Maooot,  msg^gnt,  a.  The  common  name  of  the 
I larva  of  Hies  and  bees ; a whim  ; an  odd  fancy. 
MaoooTINBSB,  mag'gut-e-nes,  a.  The  state  of 

* abounding  with  maggots ; full  of  strange  conceits. 

; Haooott,  mag'gut-e,  «.  Foil  of  maggots;  oapri- 
I ' oous ; whimeicuL 

! n^0<}OTr-HBADBD,  nag'gat-e-bed'ed,a*  Hsving 
a heed  full  of  strange  fencies. 

MaOI  ma'ji.  s.  An  ancient  rengiooa  sect  in  Perris 
and  other  east<*m  eoontries,  wbo  maintained  that 
I'  there  were  two  prindplee— ^ne  the  cause  of  all 

|{  good,  eod  tbe  other  the  caoee  of  all  evil,  and, 

abominating  tbe  adoration  of  images,  they  wor- 
It  shipped  God  only  by  fire,  which  they  regaled  as 
tbe  brightest  and  most  glorious  symbol  of  Oro- 
masdea,  or  tbe  good  principle,  as  darkneaa  was 
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tbe  emblem  of  the  evil  one,  Ahrimsnea.  The 
priests  of  tbe  magi  were  the  moat  skilful  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  of  thrir  day;  so  much 
so,  that  a learned  man  and  a magician  became 
equivalent  terma.  i 

Maoian,  maje-an,  a.  (moffus,  Lat.  fnnffos,  Gr.)  ! 
Rcluting  to  the  magi  or  philiMophera  of  the  east; 

— j.  one  of  the  sect  of  the  magi. 

Maoiamsm,  ma'je-an-iam,  s.  Tbe  philosophy  or 
doctriuee  of  the  magi. 

Magic,  maj'ik,  «.  {nagia,  Lat.)  The  science  of 
prododDg  wouder^  eflecta  through  the  sup|Hieed 
agency  of  supernatural  beingit ; sorcery ; enchant- 
ment. Magte  Umttm,  an  optical  inairument,  by  | 
means  of  which  small  figures,  pahited  with  trans- 
parent varnish  on  slides  of  glass,  are  represented  i 
on  a wall  or  screen  greatly  magnified.  M»yic  j 
tqttorty  a term  used  to  denote  a seritti  of  numhera  I 
m anthmetical  progression,  arranged  in  tbe  equal 
cells  of  a square  in  such  a manner  that  the  verti-  | 
cal,  boruootal,  and  diagooal  oulumns  pva  the  . 
same  sum.  i 

Magic,  m^y'ik,  ) o.  Acting  or  performing  by  , 
Magical,  mejVkal,)  secret  and  Inririble  agency; 

relating  to  magic;  used  in  magic.  | 

Maoioallt,  m.ajV-kal-Ie,  a<L  According  to  the  ^ 
rites  of  magic ; by  tDchantmerit ; by  the  arts  of  \ 
magic.  I 

Maoiciah,  ma-jish'an,  s One  skilled  in  magic;  ' 
one  who  practises  tbe  so-called  black  art,  or  pro-  | 

duces  startling  effects,  by  aupposed  superoatorHl 
agency;  a necromancer;  an  enchanter;  a aor- 
ceror.  ‘ 

Maoilab,  maje-lna,  s.  (meaning  not  explained.)  I 
A genus  of  TubuHbranchiate  Oasteropud'i,  the 
shell  of  which  ia  a longitudinal  carinated  tube,  ' 
which  is  at  first  regularly  spiral,  and  then  extends  ' 
iraclf  in  a line  nmre  or  leas  atrnight.  1 

Maoilp,  mag'ilp,  s.  A name  given  to  a gelattnoua 
composition,  produced  when  linseed  oil  and  mastio  I 
varnUh  are  mixed  together.  It  la  used  by  artists.  | 
Magistkr,  maj'e-atur,  s An  appellation  given  in  | 
tbe  middle  ages  to  those  persons  who  had  obtained 
some  degros  of  literary  or  sdentific  eminence : 
contract^  to  MUter  or  Mr.  Moguter  egwtVaai, 
an  officer  among  tbe  Romans,  subordinate  to  the  ' 
dictator,  by  whom  he  was  o.<«aally  elected. 
MaoibtkRIAL,  roaj-is-te're  al,  a.  Relating  to  or 
such  as  suits  a mAster;  lofty;  authoritative;  | 
proud;  imperious;  domineering,  la  Chemistry, 
relating  to  magislery,— which  seo. 

Maoibtkrially,  uiMj-ia-tere-Hl-le,  ad.  Arro- 
gantly ; with  ao  air  of  authoriiy.  ' 

MAOiSTBRiALiress,  msj-U-te're-al-nea,  s.  Kaogh- 
ttness;  iinpoi  iom>n«aa ; tha  air  and  manner  of  a 
master. 

Maoistbbt,  maj'is-ter-e,  a.  (ptagitter,  a master, 
Lat.)  A term  used  by  the  old  chemists  to  sig-  - 
uify  a peculiar  method  of  preparing  any  mediiino  ‘ 
as  it  were  by  a mastery  process.  The  term  waa 
also  huig  applied  to  all  precipitates. 

Maoibtkact,  maj'is-tra-m,  s.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a magistrate;  the  body  of  magr-trates. 
Magistral,  niaj  is-tral,  a.  Authoritative;  suiting 
a magistrate  Of  master;  artificial;  cunning;  skil- 
ful (obsolete ;) 

MaffiMrat  syrops.— Bm  Anmom. 

— s*  a sovereign  medicine  or  remedy.— Obsolete.  ! 

A core  Sful  sajputrail  against  mvlaoebolr  beyond  the  ^ \ 
arnuk— B'Alxtote.  < 
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MAGISTBALITV— MAGNET. 


MAOMETIC— HAOMETICAL. 


MAOiaTKALrxT,  mig-is>tral'e*te,  a.  Despotic  aa< 

I Uioritj  in  opinion. — Obsolete. 

ThoM  who  M«k  truths,  and  not  magUtnUt^.— 

Baeim. 

' Maoistrallt,  m^yls-traMe,  ad.  Despoticall/ ; 
aatboriUtirflj. — Obaotete. 

MaOISTRATB,  mnj'u-<rato,  a.  (mfiffutratvSy  Lat.) 
A man  public]/  invesud  with  authoritj;  a dvU 
officer  jadiciallj  eropowere<l  to  execute  the  law. 
IfAGisTRATiCt  >nsj-is-trat'ik,  a.  Having  the  an* 
thoritj  of  a magistrate. 

* Maoistratuus. — See  Magistraej. 

Magma,  mag'roa,  a.  (ma$$o,  I blend  together,  Gr.) 

I A thick  ointment  or  confection. 

Maona  Charta,  mag'na  kdr'ta,  a.  (Latin,  great 
! charter.)  The  great  charter,  so  called,  obtaiued 
I b/  the  Engtiah  barona  from  King  John,  A D. 
1215;  a fundamental  oouatituUun  which  guaran- 
teee  righU  and  pririlegea. 

MAORALiTr,  mag>nal'e>te,  a.  (awrj^nn/»a,  Lat.)  A 
I great  thing;  aometbing  above  the  common  rate. 

* — Obsolete. 

JiM>  greed;  of  mtjrMsUtie*,  we  make  but  favourable 
I experiment  concerning  welcome  truths.— iProwM. 

I Magnanimity,  msg-na-nimVte,  a. errat, 

' and  ouinuu,  the  mind,  LaL)  Greatness  of  mind  ; 

I high-toned  bravery;  elevation  of  soul  which  en> 
j counters  hardships  or  danger  with  Coropoeure  and 
I hrmneaa. 

' MAONAKiMOra,  mag'Dan'e-mna,  a.  Great  of 
mind;  elevated  in  sentiment;  honourable;  brave; 

1 disinterested ; dictated  b/  noble  feeling.  ! 

! Maonanimooaly,  inag*oan'e  mas-le,  m2.  Bravely; 

‘ with  dlsiatereeted  devotion ; with  greatness  of 
mind. 

Maonatr,  mag'nnte,  «.  (mnffnntua,  Lat)  A per- 
I non  of  rank  ; a distingnlsbed  person. 

I Magnksia,  mag-ne'zha,  a (^nutffnesut,  Fr.)  A 
I white,  tanteleKS,  eanhy  subetsnee,  usually  obtuned 
I by  exposing  its  hydrated  carbonate  to  a red  beat 

I It  consists  of  magoraium,  61.21;  and  oxygen, 

I 38.79.  Afaffiusia  afasi,  a mineral  of  a snow- 
I white  colour  and  shining  lustre,  found  at  Cape 

I Verd  in  Southern  Africa,  where  it  covers  the  floor 

, of  s grotto  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  It  occur* 

I both  compset  and  fibrous,  and  oonsists  of  sulphate 
I.  of  alumina,  38.39;  sulphate  of  megnesia,  10.82; 

|;  sulphate  of  manganese,  4.59;  cbh^de  of  potas- 
I slum,  0.205;  water,  45.739. 

MAONfe:8iAN,  in^-ne'zhan,  a.  Relating  to  mag- 
^ nesio.  Maffttetian  UmuUme^  in  Geology,  a series 

I of  beds  occurring  in  some  places  above  the  coal 

measures.  Magtttsian  pharmacoUte,  a mineral 
' ol  a dirty  white  or  houey*  yellow  colour,  and  waxy 
lustre : occur*  ma&idve,  and  is  brittle.  It  con^ts 
of  ersenio  add,  58.52 ; lime,  23.22 ; magnesia, 

I 15.68;  protoxide  ot  menganese,  3.13;  iron,  n 
j trace;  loss,  0.30:  sp.  gr.  2.52.  H = 6 — 7. 

|:  MAONE81TB,  mag-nesite,  s.  Native  msgneria. 
j,  Magnesium,  aiag-ne'’xbe*ttm,  s.  The  metallie 
base  of  magneda. 

ji  Maunxt,  mag'net,  $.  (Latin.)  A nbstaoee  en- 

I j dowed  with  the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and 
> I also  of  pointing  itself  in  a certain  direction.  These 

I I properties  it  is  capable  of  oornmnnicuting  to  iron 

!|  and  sU-cl  bara.  Magnets  are  of  two  kinds:  na> 

I furu/,  and  arf{/CcioI.  The  latter  are,  according  to 

I : their  shape,  known  as  bar  magnets  and  horse-shoe 

||.  magnets.  To  preserve  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
I i connect  together  the  ends  or  poles  with  a piooe  of 
H lu 


smo')tb  Iron,  which  is  called  the  armatnre.  If  of  | 
a single  bar,  it  u a tingU  magnet ; if  of  teveral  j 
joined  together,  a compound  magnet ; and  if  they 
be  caved  in  brass,  it  is  said  to  be  armed.  Two  \ 
points  at  or  near  the  ends  are  called  the  poiet^  \ 
and  the  whole  power  of  ilie  magnet  seems  con-  | 
oenirated  in  these  points;  one  is  caliel  the  north  ' 
pole,  and  the  other  the  south  pole.  The  Uno 
which  joins  the  poles  is  cilled  the  on*. 

Magnetic,  mag-nel'ik,  ^ a.  Relating  to  the  t 

Maoretical,  mag-net'e-kal.)  magnet;  having  ^ 
power*  oorresponding  with  the  properties  of  tlie 
magnet;  attractive.  Afuffnetic  amfdltude.  un 
of  the  horison  intercepted  between  the  snn  in  hi*  ' 
rising  or  setting,  and  the  east  and  west  points  of  „ 
the  compass.  Maffnetie  oximuth,  an  arc  of  the  ! 
horison  intercepted  between  the  magneliral  meri-  ; 
dian  and  the  sun's  azimuth  circle.  Afaynetic  ' 
compensator,  a contrivance  devised  by  Mr.  Barlow  < 
for  eliminating  the  influence  of  a ship's  guns  and 
other  irons  in  deranging  the  bearings  of  the  com- 
pass. Magnetic  pyrites,  the  black  sulphuret  of  ' 
iron.  Magnetic  alarum,  or  more  property  electro-  I 
magnetic  alarum,  a curious  and  simple  instru- 
ment, used  to  strike  an  alarom  at  a great  dUtsnee,  \ 
so  as  to  give  notice  of  a telegraph  working,  ^tart-  ' 
Ing  of  a railway  train,  &c.  Magnetic  battery,  | 
the  same  as  compound  magnet,  or  a series  of 
simple  magnets  so  anited  together  as  to  act  in 
concert.  Magnetic  curves,  the  position  in  which 
iron  filing*  arrange  themselves  from  the  one  pole 
to  the  other  of  a powerful  bar  magnet  over  which  . 
they  are  sprinkled.  Afagnetic  declinatum,  sj-  il 
nonymou*  with  the  variation  of  (he  compass, 
which  indicates  the  deviation  of  the  ma^n>'tk  , 
needle  from  the  true  geographical  nieridisn,  ) 
pmnting  not  to  the  north  snd  south  poles  of  the  | 
earth,  but  to  points  some  degree*  from  them.  The  | 
amount  of  this  variation  is  according  to  the  place 
on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  iniignetle  needle 
is  situated.  Magnetic  dip,  a pmpvity  of  the 
magnetic  needle  of  inclining  one  of  its  p<des  to- 
wards the  earth.  It  difler*  in  diflVrent  UtiloJea. 
The  dip  at  London  ii  about  69^  12';  over  the 
magnetic  polee  the  dip  ia  30° ; at  a line  around 
the  earth,  forming  an  equator  to  these  polee, 
there  is  no  dip.  Afagnetic  e^rtuztor,  a line  around 
the  earth,  everywhere  equally  distant  from  both 
magnetic  poles;  here  the  magnetic  needle  does 
not  dip,  but  stands  horizontal,  being  equally 
attracted  to  both  the  terrestrial  magnetic  poles. 
Afagnetic  electricity,  a scieiice  compound  in  cha- 
racter as  in  name,  being  the  explanation  of  cer- 
tain eflects  produced  by  the  action  of  a magnet, 
which  so  resemble  thoee  of  electricity  as  to  induce 
philosophers  to  believe  that  magnetism  Is  but 
electricity  in  another  form,  and  that  the  magnetic 
and  electrical  fluids  are  identicaL  Magnetic 
the  property  or  the  fluid  which  produces  those 
attractive,  directive,  and  other  effects,  commonly 
known  u magnetic.  Some  philosophers  sappoee 
il  to  be  a fluid  distinct  from  all  others,  yet  pro- 
duced naturally  by  Uie  same  causes  as  those  which 
occasion  the  development  of  the  electric  fluid ; 
others,  with  apparently  more  reason,  imagine  it 
to  be  identical  with  the  electric  fluid  itself ; and 
modem  discoveries  show  that  many  properties  are 
common  to  both.  The  magnetic  fluid  will,  when 
concentrated  and  properly  conducted,  give  a sliock 
and  a spark  similar  to  those  which  are  electrica]. 
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MAGNETICALLY— MAGNIFIABLK. 


MAGNIFIC— MAHABHARATAM. 


«n«l  a)»o  produce  chemical  deoompodlkma.  Mag» 
%ftic  induction,  the  p»wi;r  which  • mignet  has  of 
commonicatiag  the  qualities  which  it  possMMs  to 
ban  of  iron  or  steel  placed  near  it,  although  not  in 
contact.  When  two  magnets  are  eo  pla^  as  to 
affect  the  same  piece  of  iron,  it  is  called  complex 
, iuductlon,  whether  tbej,  bj  their  relative  position, 
conspire  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  single  mag- 
net or  to  ooDnteract  iL  Magnetic  meridtan^  a 
rerticrtl  drete  in  the  bosTens  intersecting  the 
hoiizon  in  the  magnetic  poles.  Magnetic  needle, 
a small  artificial  magnet,  balanced  on  its  centre 
so  that  it  maj  direct  itself  as  inflnenced  bj  terres- 
trial magnetism.  Terrestrial  niopiie^  poles,  two 
points  of  the  earth  to  which  the  poles  an  arti- 
ficial magnet  alwajs  tend ; that  in  the  nortbem 
hemisphere  is  called  the  nortA  pole;  and  the  anti- 
pode to  this  is  called  the  south  pole.  The  north 
pole  b situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Hud- 
son’s Baj,  at  about  80®  west  longitude  and  60® 
north  latitude.  From  the  great  irregularitj  of  the 
needle  iu  the  high  northern  latitudes,  it  b inferred 
that  there  b a second  north  magnetio  pde,  situ- 
ated at  102®  east  longitude,  wi^  the  same  bti- 
tude  as  the  oilier  pole.  If  thb  be  proved  to  exist, 
there  will  be  a second  south  magnetic  pole  also. 
Magnetic  susceptibilitg  and  retentUeness,  the 
power  which  some  kinds  of  iron,  and  more  espe- 
ciallj  steel,  has  of  receiving  and  retaining  mag- 
netic properties. 

M^ONEnCALLT,  msg-net'e-kal-le,  ad.  Bjr  the 
power  of  attraction ; b/  means  of  the  magnet. 
Maombtioalnkss,  mag-not'c-kal-nea,  ) $.  The 
Maonbticicbss,  mag-net  ik-nes,  ) quality 
of  being  magnetic  «*  attractive. 

I Magnetics,  mag-net'iks,  $.  The  scienco  of  mag- 
, netism. 

j Maonetiferous,  msg-ne-tif 'cr-os,  d.  Producing 
I Of  conducting  magnetbm. 

Maokrtiser,  mag'net-ize-ur,  a.  One  who  prao- 
j tisee  animal  magnetbm. 

I Maoketibm,  trag'net-izm,  s.  The  science  which 
I mvestlgsUs  the  phenomena  pretested  by  natural 
I and  artiticial  RUgneta,  and  the  Uwrs  by  which 
they  are  connected.  A nmal  magnedsm,  a special 
principle,  hypothetically  admitted,  to  explun  cer- 
tain obteure  and  ill-defined  phenomena,  which  are 
supposed  to  reside  particularly  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  he  susceptible  of  transmbaion  from 
one  living  body  to  snotber,  by  contact,  mere  ap- 
proach, or  even  an  effort  of  volition.— See  Mes- 
tiierUcn.  7’errutiial  magnetism,  that  property 
of  the  earth  from  which  the  magnetism  of  the  or- 
dinary magnets,  the  direction  of  the  magnetio 
needle,  and  other  phenomena  sre  derived,  and 
upon  which  they  necessarily  depend. 
Maokbtization,  mag-ne-te-sa'shun,  $.  The  pro- 
ceM  by  which  the  magnetic  principle  b imparted. 
Magnetise,  msg'oe-tize,  e.  a.  To  communicate 
the  magnetio  principle  to  anything ; — p.  a.  to  ac- 
quire magnetic  properties;  to  become  magnetic. 
Maoneto-ei-ectricity,  mag-net'tu-e-lek-tris'e-te, 
a,  Electricity  produced  by  raagnetbtn. 
MaoNBTOMOTBR,  mag-net'OmVtnr,  s.  A voltaic 
aeries  of  two  or  more  Urge  plates,  which,  produ- 
ring  a great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension, 
is  well  adapt^  to  the  exhibition  of  eleetro-mag- 
oetic  phenomena. 

M AONIFIABLE,  mag'ne-fi-a-bl,  O.  Worthy  of  being 
magnified  or  eatoUed;  that  may  be  magnified, 
vt*.  n.  ^ 


* Maonifig,  mag-nink,  > a.(magttifictis,  Lat.) 

Uaonifical,  mag-nU'e-kaI,i  Grand;  great;  do- 
j ble ; splendid.— ^Idom  used. 

0 parent ! these  are  thj  magnifk  deeds ; 

' Thj  trophies.— 'i/tfloN. 

tlAOlflFiCALLT,  mag-nif Vkal-lc,  odl  In  s great 
^ or  splendid  manner. 

Maokificatb,  mag-nifVkate,  r.  a.  To  praise  or 
commend  highly. — Obsolete. 

1 cannot  with  swoln  lines  magni/eaU 
Mine  own  poor  worth.— iforWon. 
Maonifickkce,  mag-nif'e-eens,  «.  Grandeur  of 
appearance;  splendour. 

Magnificent,  m^-nire-sent,  a.  Gmnd  in  ap- 
pearance; exhibiting  grandeur;  splendid;  pomp- 
ous. 

Magnificently,  mag-nire-sent-le,  ad.  Pomp- 
ously ; splendidly ; with  exalted  sentiments. 
Magkifico,  mag-nif'e-ko,  $.  A grandee  of  Venice. 

If  the  Tenetiant  hare  their  senate  and  magnijleots, 
they  (the  bees)  have  the  same.— 8ea^ 
Magnifier,  mag'ne-fi-ur,  §.  One  who  enlarges  or 
increases ; one  who  extols  or  exalts  In  prabss ; a 
glaas  that  magnifies:  * convex  lens  which  io- 
crexses  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects. 
Maonipt,  mag'ne-fi,  o.  a.  (magnijtco,  Lit.)  To 
prabo  greatly;  to  extol  hi^y;  to  make  great; 
to  exaggerate ; to  amplify;  to  exalt;  to  elevate; 
to  raise  in  estimation ; to  increase  tbs  apparent 
dimenrions  of  any  object  to  the  eye^ 
Maokiloqubnck,  mag-niro-kweos,  s.  (magma, 
great,  and  loqtiens,  speaking,  Lat.)  A lofty,  fix- 
tubnt  mode  of  speaking;  pompous,  tumid  style, 
or  wordA 

Magniloquent,  mag-nil'o-kwent,  a.  FUtolent* 
pompous. 

Magnitudb,  magWtude,  s.  (mognitudo,  Lat.) 
Comparative  bulk  or  size ; extent  ri  dimensions: 
greatness;  grandeur;  importance. 

Magnolia,  mag-no'le-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
Magnol  of  Montpellier.)  A genus  of  plants,  coo- 
Bsting  of  highly  omameutal  trees:  Type  of  the 
order  Msgnoliaoes. 

Maonouacsrb,  roag-no-U-a'ie-e,s.(ffiC^aoKa.ons 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  or^  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisriag  of  elegant  trees  and  shrubs,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  and  fn^^mnoe  of  their 
floweta ; calyx  of  three  or  six  sepals ; petib  three 
to  twenty-seven,  dbpoeed  in  a ternary  order; 
stamens  free  and  indefinite ; autbers  adnate  and 
elongated;  ovaries  oumeruns. 

Magnum  Donum,  mag'num  bo’num,  s.  (Latin.) 

A particular  kind  of  pear.  Magnum  os,  the  third 
bone  of  the  lower  row  of  the  carpal,  reckoniug 
from  the  thumb  towards  the  little  finger. 
Magonma,  ma-go'ne-a,  s,  (name  of  some  botanist 
known  to  SL  Hilaire.)  A genus  of  plants;  Or-  i 
der,  SApindacoB.  | 

Magpie,  mag'pi,  a.  A bird  of  the  crow  kind ; the 
Corrus  pica  of  Selby,  and  forxnii^  tbs  genus  Pica 
of  Brbson. 

Maocs,  ma'gns,  #.  (magos,  a test,  from  the 
I little  protuberances  on  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.) 

) A genus  of  pUnts : Order,  ScrophulariaresB. 
Maotoaris,  rosj-e-da'ris,  s.  (the  l^n  name  of 
the  herb  Lacertwort.)  A genus  of  Umbellitercnu 
pcreunial  herbs:  Suborder,  Campyloepenne. 
Mahabharatax,  ma-ha-baw'ra-Um,  f a ( Hlti- 
Buaratam,  ba-raw'um,  ^ doostanw, 

belonging  to  Bharata  and  bb  deeoendants.)  Tits 

lis 


MAHADEVA— MAIDENI.INESS. 


MAIDENLY— WAIN. 


most  oelebratod  «pic  poem  of  Hindus  after  Rha* 
majana,  said  to  contain  100,000  disticbs  or 
slocas,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration. 

Maqadbta,  ma-haw'de>Ta,  s.  One  of  the  names  of 
Sirs, — which  see. 

Mahi£II5IA,  raa-licr'ne-a,  $.  (an  anngram  of  Hcr- 
mannia,  to  which  it  is  allied.)  A genus  of  plants  t 
Order,  BvttneriocMe, 

Mauooant,  ma-bog^a>ne,  a.  (moMoffoni^  the 
Arnerican  name  of  the  tree.)  The  wood  of  the 
mahoganj'tree ; Swietenia  mahngnni  of  De  Can* 
doUe,  the  Cedroa  mahogoni  of  Miller,  a nstire  of 
South  America,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Su  Domingo, 
but  particolarlj  of  the  Daj  of  Hondaraa,  from 
which  it  ia  ebieRjr  exported  to  this  countijr  t Order, 
C^raleaces. 

Mabombtan. — See  Mohammedan. 

hlAHOMiA,  ma-ho'nc-o,  a.  (in  honour  of  Deimard 
MacmalMU  of  Philadi'lphia.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  India  and  America,  consisting  of  elegant 
shruba  with  yellow  flowers : Order,  Berbcmcem. 

Maiioukd,  maliowiid,  a.  A oontemptaons  name 
formerly  used  for  Mohammed,  and  the  devil,  and 
aomotimas  fur  any  savage  cliaracter. 

Like  JAiAumwJ  in  a plnj, 

No  laan  dare  tUm 

hIxiA,  ma'ya,  a.  A gcuns  of  Decapod  Crustaceans  t 
Family,  Brachyura.  In  Mythology,  the  daughter 
of  AUus  and  IMeione ; and  nmther  of  Mercury  by 
Jupiter.  She  waa  one  of  the  Fteiadcs,  the  moH 
luminous  of  tlie  seven  ^tors.  Also,  a sumaioe  of 
Cybele. 

Maiadf.,  ma'a-de,  ) a (maaa,  one  of  the  genera.) 

Maiaka,  ma'e-ans,)  Ihe  second  tribe  of  iho  fa- 
mily Oxyrhynchi  of  M.  Milne  Edwjrda,  composed 
of  Brachyorous  Decapod  Cmstaceans,  whose  cara- 
pace is  always  very  spiny,  and  is  with  some 
exoeptiont  mucli  larger  than  it  U wide. 

Maid,  made,  ) a.  {magd,  Germ,  mcegthy  Sax  ) 

Maidex,  ma'dn,>  An  uQmarri<'d  woman,  or  a 
young  unmarried  womnn;  a vii^n:  a fem.)to 
aervaoL  la  Compoaition,  it  is  u^  to  ex^iress 
the  feminine  gender. 

Maidbw,  ma'dn,  a.  A maid;  the  name  of  an 
aodent  instrument,  ef  the  form  of  the  guillotine, 
used  partially  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
beheading  of  crimiuals.  One  is  still  prei>etTed  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  loatitution  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
R^nt  Morton,  who  at  length  suffered  by  it 
himself.  The  name  also  of  a machine  for  wash- 
ing Kneo.  Maidtn-kair^ieartd  tree,  the  plant 
SaUsburia  adantifulia,  a native  of  Japan.  3/auifn 
pium, — see  Comocladitia.  Maiden  rents,  in  our 
old  writers,  a noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of 
some  manors  on  their  marriage.  Maiden  oiaue, 
an  assise  in  which  oo  person  is  condemned  to  die; 
— a.  consisting  of  virgins ; fresh;  new;  unuaed; 
unpolluted;  great;  strong; 

The  old  Roman  castle  near  Dorchester,  in  Dor«ets}iir% 

a noble  work,  it  called  Castle.— B’orliM. 

— p.  n.  to  speak  and  act  demurely  or  modosUy. 
Maiden'kair. — See  Adiantum. 

Maidenhood,  ma'dn-hdd,)  i.  (magdenhad.  Sax.) 

M.tiDENHBAD,  ma'dn-bed,)  Virginity;  virginal 
purity ; freedom  from  oontaminatioo ; newness ; 
freshness;  nncontaminated  state. 

Maidenlike,  ma'dn-like,  a.  Becoming  a maiden  t 
modest;  unassuming. 

Mjudemlinbss,  ma'dn^e-Des,  s.  The  deportment  I 
IM 


or  bebuviour  becoming  a maiden ; modesty ; gen- 
llenees. 

Maidenlt,  ma'dn-Ie,  a.  Uke  a maid;  gentle;  , 
modest;  tlmoroos adL  in  a maidenlike  manner. 

Maiden  Plum.— See  Comochidis. 

Maidiiood,  made'luid,  s.  Vir^initvi 

Rt  moiJAood,  honour,  and  evarv  tbinf, 

1 lore  thee.— 

MaidmariaN,  made-mar 'e-an,  t.  A kind  of  dance, 
8«)  called  from  a buffoon  dressed  like  a man,  who  , 
played  tricks  to  the  popnUce. — Obsolete.  1 

A tet  of  nvirrice.daiH'ers  danced  a maUiU’iriiM  with  a 

tabur  and  pipe.— 

M.tiDPAi.E,  tnade'palc,  a.  Wan  or  pale;  lik*  a 
sick  girt. 

Mail,  male,  s.  (moiVfr,  Fr.)  A coat  of  steel  net- 
work, formerly  o»e<]  h>r  defending  tbe  bo«ly  from 
assault ; any  armour  used  for  defence.  lit  Rope- 
making,  a kind  of  steel  chain-work,  flat,  and  I 
fastened  upon  leatiior,  about  nine  inches  long  and  i 
seven  broad,  used  in  nibbing  off  the  loose  hemp  I 
that  remains  on  white  cordage;  (moI,  Sax.)  a | 
rent;  also  a spot; — ''obeolets  in  the  last  two  j 
senses;)— (wi/rffc,  ma/lc,  Fr.)  a bag  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  and  papers  from  oat  post- 
office  to  another,  under  public  authority.  Maii 
or  maiile,  in  our  old  writers,  is  used  for  a small 
siweies  of  money.  Sliver  ha’f  pence  are  termed  ' 
tnuilUs  in  stat.  9 Hen.  V.  By  indenture  in  the  ' 
mint  a pound  weight  of  old  sterling  silver  waa  to  ' 
be  ooioed  into  3B0  sterlings  or  pennies,  <»r  720  ^ 
mails,  or  half-penniea,  or  1440  farthingn.  Ma>X  I 

in  Scotland,  means  an  annual  rent-  Biuck~me.il, 
rent,  or  annual  contribution  paid  for  protection  to  ^ 
some  chieftain  or  outlaw.— r.  a.  to  arm  defen-  { 
rivciy : to  cover,  as  with  armour ; to  bundle  ia  u i 
wrapper.  I 

Muthinka  I should  not  thus  be  led  along. 

A&iiTil  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  m>4>ack.—  I 

bhak*.  ; 

MAiLCOAcn,  maleMcotche,  a.  A coach  by  which  tbe  I 
public  mails  arc  conveyed. 

Mailed,  mayld,  a.  Spotted;  speckled. — (obMiete.)  ' 
— In  Heraldry,  spe<^ed,  or  full  of  specks,  as  the  i 
featliem  of  hawks  and  pnrtridgei. 

3Iaim,  mame,  r.  <i.  (woAriuer,  or  mehaigner,  old  i 
Fr.)  To  deprire  of  any  neoosaary  purt;  to  crip-  j 
pie  by  loss  of  a limb;  to  disable; — (written  in  ' 
Uw-langnsL’e,  mnyiem.)- s.  the  privation  of  the  \ 
use  of  a limb  or  member  of  tbe  b^y;  the  priva-  | 
tion  of  some  essential  part;  lamenesa;  injury; 
mischief;  essential  defect.— Obsolete  in  the  hist 
sense. 

A noble  author  oeteems  it  to  be  a matai  in  history. 

/iejasiiid. 

MAtMEDRESn,  ma'med-nea,  s.  State  of  being  j 
lame  or  maimed. 

Main,  mane,  a.  Sax.)  Principal;  chief; 

leading:  mighty;  huge;  vast;  important;  power- 
ful; containing  tbe  chief  part; — c.  the  gross ; I 
tbe  bulk;  the  greater  part ; the  sum;  tbe  whole; 
the  general ; tl^  ocean  ; tl«  grent  sea,  as  distin- 
guished  from  bays  or  rivers;  ths  continent,  as 
i^inguished  from  an  isle;  a hamper;  a course; 
a dncL  For  the  inom,  m the  m/iin,  lot  tbe  most 
part.  (J/ofuif,  tbe  hand,  Lat.)  A hand  at  dice; 
To  pe«  our  todiou<  hours  away. 

We  throw  s merry  Main.— Lonl  Ponet. 

a oockfighting  match;- <(Aeldom  need  in  the  1a^ 
two  senses ) Mainland,  the  continent ; the 
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I prineipnl  land,  u oppoced  to  an  Ulo.  JVowil’eel^ 

• the  prind|tal  keel,  as  dialingtusbed  from  the  false 
keel.  Jfoiffmatt,  the  principal  mast  id  a ship. 

I Mauuheety  the  sheet  that  extends  and  fastena 
the  mainsail.  JfomtocAA,  a large  strong  tackle, 
booked  occaaonall;  upon  the  main  petid^t,  and 
I need  for  Tarioos  porpoeea,  particularlj  in  secoiing 
the  mast,  by  setUng  ap  the  rigging,  stays,  do. 
|j  JIfamtop,  tlM  top  ^ the  mainmast  of  a ship  or 
Ij  brig.  JfisMpan^  the  yard  on  which  the  main* 
■I  sail  is  extended  snppoited  by  the  mainmast. 

^ Mavhlt,  'manele,  ad.  Chiefly ; principally ; to  a 
great  degree ; mightily;  greatly. 

|{  Mainoub,  ma'nur  s.  (man<rcre,  old  Pr.)  In 
Law,  denotes  the  thing  that  a tMef  takes  away 
' I or  steals : aa,  to  be  taken  with  the  mamour  is 

|l  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about  him,  or 

||  as  if  it  were  in  bis  band. 

{!  Mainpkrkablb,  mane-pe/na-bl,  <u  That  may  be 
! »imitted  to  give  sure^ ; bailsbie. 

Maikpbknob,  mane-per'nur,  s.  In  Law,  a surety 

I for  a priaoner'a  appearance  at  a dar. 

' Uainprisb,  mane'prize,  f.  (mam.  hand,  and 
i pri*,  I take,  Fr.)  In  Law,  a writ  directed  to  the 
abenfr,  commanding  him  to  take  sureties  for  the 

II  priamer’s  appearance,  and  to  let  him  go  at  large ; 
! I deJirerance  of  a prisoner  on  secnrity  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  a day ; — v.  a.  to  euffer  a prisoner  to 

• I go  at  large,  on  bU  hnding  sureties  for  his  appear* 

anoe  at  a stipulated  time. 

: Maimswrar,  mane'sware,  v.  n.  (manstoeruai,  Sax.) 
i To  swear  falsely;  to  pcijure  one's  self. 

I Mairtaix,  men-tane',  v.  a.  (mavUtw^  Fr.)  To 

I , defend ; to  bold  ont ; to  make  good ; not  to  re- 
|j  sign;  to  preserre;  to  keep;  not  to  suffer  to 
L diange;  to  vindicate;  to  justify;  tosopport;  to 

I ' oontinne ; to  keep  up ; not  to  suffer  to  cease ; to 

I support  the  expense  of ; to  support  with  the  con- 
i veniences  of  life ; to  preserve  from  failure ; to 
I support  by  aasertion  or  argument ; to  affirm. 

I Maintainablr,  men-ta'oa-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
i maintained,  supported,  preserved,  or  snstai  ied ; 

II  defensible;  josttliable. 

i Uaintaixer,  men-ta'nur,  s.  One  who  sopports, 
I preeerves,  sustains,  or  vindicates. 

Mahttenakce,  men'te-Dsns,  «.  Support;  pro- 
' tection ; defence;  supply  of  the  neoeasariee  of  life; 
I sustenance ; sn^tentation ; continuance ; securi^ 
fhem  failore.  In  Law,  an  offence  that  bears  a 
! near  relation  to  6 rrra/rp,  being  an  officious  inter- 
: I meddling  in  a suit  that  in  no  way  belongs  to  one, 

I by  maintaining  or  ashling  either  party  with 

( I money,  or  otherwise,  to  proeecnte  or  defend  it ; a 

I I practice  that  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  first 
{ introduction  of  uses.  Cap  of  mavoenanw,  a 

I of  dignity,  formerly  belonging  to  the  rank  of  a 
I duke;  el^  the  name  of  the  mayor's  fnr-cap. 

I Ua  ISB,  mase,  s.  (moiie,  food,  Iri^)  Indian  com 
or  wheat ; one  of  the  cereal  grssaea,  the  Zca  mays, 
the  only  species  of  com  cultivated  in  America 
previous  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 

Uaistbr. — See  Master. 

Majestatic. — See  Majeetie. 

I Majestic,  ma-jes'tik,  a.  August;  having  dig- 
grand;  imperial;  elevat^;  stately;  splen- 
did; enblime;  homing  inajusty 
Majestical,  ma-jes'te-kal,  a.  Miyestic.— Seldom 
used. 

Majesticallt,  ma-jes'to-kal>le.  Off.  With  dignity; 
I with  grandeur ; with  a lofty  air  or  appearanoa. 


MAJRSTICAX.HBB8,  ma-jes'tc-kal-nes,)  «.  State  or  I 
Majrsticness,  ma-jes'tik-nea,  ^ manner  or  j 
being  mi^estic. — Seldom  used. 

Majsstt,  maj'’es-te,  s.  (mq/es<as,  Lat.)  Dignity;  '! 
grandeur;  greatness  of  appearance;  the  quality  | 
or  state  of  a person  or  thing  which  insfiireH  awe  I 
or  reverence  in  the  beholder : power;  sovereignty;  | 
elevation  of  manner ; a title  of  emperors,  Idugs,  ! 
and  queens.  i j 

Majo  Bitters,  ma'jo  bit'tare,  s.  (on  account  of 
its  great  bittemese.)  The  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  the  plant  Pkranmiainteduma,  and  by  botanists  I 
to  the  other  spedea  of  that  genera. — See  IMcram-  j 
oia.  ij 

Major,  major,  a.  (I^tin.)  Greater  in  number,  i 
quantity,  or  extent;  greater  in  dignity; — s.  in 
Military  ;iffiiirs,  an  officer  next  in  rank  above  a \ 
captain,  and  below  a lieotenant-ocdonel.  In  Ixigio,  , 
the  first  proposition  of  a regular  tyllc^m.  It  is  j| 
xslkd  major  because  it  has  a more  intensive  sense  ,, 
than  the  minor  proposition,  as  containing  the  • 
principal  term ; the  mayor  of  a town. — See  Mayor.  \ 
In  Law,  a person  of  full  age  to  manage  his  own 
concerns.  Mojor’ffmerai^  a military  officer  who  ' 
commands  a division  or  number  of  regiments : the  j 
next  in  rank  below  a lieutenant-general  Dmm-  \ 
major,  the  first  drummer  in  a regiment,  who  has  [ 
authority  over  the  other  drummers.  Sei-^fant^  j 
major,  a non-OOmmUeioned  officer,  subordinate  to  [ 
an  adjutant.  Mqjor^domo,  a man  who  holds  i 
ooca^iona]Iy  the  place  of  master  of  the  b<>use ; a I 
steward;  also,  a chief  minister.  In  Music,  the  > 
greater  major  is  a term  applicable  to  imperfect  i 
concords,  but  chiefly  to  the  interval  of  the  third.  ‘I 
It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  mode  which 
takes  a miyor  or  sharp  thi^  from  a minor  or  fist  | 
one.  The  major  note  has  always  a greater  third  1 
— i.  e.  consbting  of  two  tones;  and  the  min«r  | 
mode  has  always  a minor  thlH — i e.  a third  j 
cotMiisting  of  a tone  and  semitone.  . | 

Majorat,  ma'jo-rat,  s.  In  Law,  the  right  of  sno-  , 
ceeding  to  propertpr  according  to  age.  ! \ 

Majoration,  may-jor-a'sbun,  s.  Increase;  enlarge- 
ment.— Obsolete.  I { 

Majorxtt,  roa-jorVte,  s.  {mtfforiie,  Fr.)  The  j! 
state  of  being  greater;  the  greater  number;  full  ij 
e;e ; the  age  at  which  tho  lawe  of  a oonntiy  per-  || 
mit  a young  person  to  manage  his  own  affaire;  il 
the  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a major;  ances-  |i 
try;  first  rank. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  two  , 
eensea.  || 

Makr,  make,  v.  a.  (mackm,  Sax.  macAen,  Germ.  | 
maakm,  Dut.)  Pa$i  and  past  parL  Made.  To  i 
create ; to  form  of  matorials ; to  compose,  as  j 
pnita,  materials,  or  ingredients;  to  form  by  art  a 
what  is  not  natural ; to  produce  an  effect,  os  the  i 
agent;  to  produce  aa  a cause ; to  do;  to  perform; 
to  practise ; to  use  in  action ; to  cause  to  have  ! 
any.quality;  to  bring  into  any  state  or  condition;  : 
to  eetabliM ; to  settle ; to  liold ; to  keep ; to  | 
secure  firom  distress;  to  secure  in  richneas  or  hap- 
piness; to  suffer;  to  incur;  to  commit;  to  do; 
—(improper  in  the  last  two  senses ;) 

I will  odtlier  plead  my  ege  nor  sickncM  In  excuse  of 
the  faults  which  1 have  mad4.—lhydm. 

—to  compel ; to  force;  to  constrain;  to  intend; 
to  purpose  to  do ; — (seldom  used  in  the  list  two 
aignificatioDi ;) 

Oomes,  what  mok'it  thon  here  with  a idiole  brother, 
hood  of  eitar  baillffk  t— /Aradwi. 
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MAKEBATE— MAKER,  MAKEWK!GHT-*MALACOPTERVGIANS. 


—to  ti  pro6t;  to  gain ; to  collect ; to  reach ; 
to  tend  to ; to  amea  at,  a Maman’a  phrase ; to 
gain  bj  advance ; to  proride ; to  pot  or  place ; to 
tom ; to  oonrert,  aa  to  nae ; to  represent ; to  con- 
aUtnte;  to  amoont  to;  to  indace;  tocanae;  to 
put  into  a anitable  or  regnlar  funn  for  use ; to 
fabricate;  to  forge;  to  compose;  to  care;  to  drj 
and  prepare  for  preserration ; to  mak«  omendli, 
to  make  good;  to  give  adeqaate  compensation; 
to  replace  the  raise  or  amount  of  loss;  to  make 
aecowtt  of,  to  esteem ; to  regard ; to  make  away, 
to  kill : to  destroj ; to  alienate ; to  transfer ; to 
make  free  tmtA,  to  treat  with  freedom ; to  treat 
withont  ceremonj ; to  make  food,  to  maintam; 
to  defend ; to  falfU ; to  accompHsb ; to  make 
oompensation  for;  to  tupplj  an  equivalent;  to 
wtake  Ught  oJ\  to  consider  as  of  no  conseqnenee ; 
to  treat  with  iadifference  or  contempt;  to  moj{-e 
fere,  or  to  make  emit,  to  court ; to  attempt  to  gain 
the  faroor  or  affection  ; to  make  merrp,  to  feaxt ; 
to  be  jojfal  or  joria! ; to  make  muck  of,  to  cherish ; 
to  footer;  to  make  ofl  to  understand  ; to  pnviuce 
from ; to  effect ; to  consider ; to  acconnt ; to 
esteem ; to  make  over,  to  transfer  the  title  of ; 
to  convey ; to  aKenato ; to  make  out,  to  clear ; to 
explain  ; to  Icam ; to  discover;  to  obtain  a clear 
understanding  of;  to  prove;  to  evince;  to  find 
supply;  to  sure to  consider  as  certain ; 
to  seeora  to  one’s  poeseaaon ; to  make  up,  to  col- 
lect into  a sum  or  mass;  to  reconcile;  to  com- 
pose; to  repair;  to  supply  what  ia  wanting;  to 
oompoM,  as  ingredienta  or  parta;  to  shape;  to 
assume  a particular  form  of  features;  to  com- 
pensate; to  make  good;  to  settle;  to  adjust;  to  1 
bring  to  a definite  conclusion  ; to  make  toil,  | 
among  seamen,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  esil 
already  extended;  to  inof'e  sremteoy,  to  move 
with  the  stem  foremost ; to  make  uxtter,  to  leak ; 
— r.  w.  to  tend;  to  proceed;  to  move;  to  oon- 
tribute ; to  have  effect ; to  rise ; to  flow  towards 
land ; to  make  at  {/',  to  show ; to  appear ; to  carry 
appearauce;  tosiaAe,^,torooTetow«rds;  to  direct 
a ooorse  towards ; to  tend  to  advantage ; to  favour ; 
to  make  agawet,  to  tend  to  iqjury ; to  make  out,  to 
succeed  ; to  have  success  at  last ; to  utnke  up,  to  ' 
approach ; to  make  vp  for,  to  oompenaate ; to  sup-  | 
ply  by  an  equivalent;  to  make  vith,  to  settle  | 
differences;  to  become  friends;  to  make  tcith,  to 
concur; — s.  form;  structure;  nature ;—{mocii, 
gemaoa,  Sax.)  a companion ; a mate  ; a consort; 
^^obaolcte  in  the  last  three  smses.) 

The  maids  and  their  aaol'rj 
At  dances  and  wakes.— &a  JiMson. 

Certes.  madam,  I sholde  have  great  tfde.  yf  ye  had 

such  a prynce  to  yoor  sioAe.— A'ii^  Appoljm  of  Tgre. 

Mohe-havk,  in  Falconry,  an  old  staunch  hawk, 
which,  being  used  to  fly,  ia  fit  to  instruct  a young 
one. 

Makkbats,  make'bate,  s.  (make,  and  hatl,  con- 
tention, Sax.)  One  who  foments  quarrels  and 
jealonsies  among  others. 

Makkless,  mako'les,  a.  Matchless;  not  to  bo 
equalled; 

In  beautie  first  so  stode  she  maMm,—Ckaecer» 
without  a mate. — Obsolete* 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  Uke  a moMat  wife.— 5Aoka. 

Markpeacs,  make'pees,  t.  One  who  soothes  down 
diffvrencee  and  reconcSIea  persons  at  enmity. 

Mabbr,  malrar,  s.  The  Creator;  one  who  luakea 
US 


anything:  one  who  sets  anything  in  its  proper 
state;  a poet. 

Here  all  ie  Ufe  and  motion  ; bers  we  behold  the  true 
poet  or  fMoAer.— £)r.  Wkariou. 

Makbweioht,  make'wate,  s.  That  which  ia  thrown 
into  a scale  to  make  up  weight 
Makino,  ma'ktng,  s.  Composition;  structure; 
form ; workmanship ; a p<'em.  Mahmg-inm,  a 
kind  of  chisel  used  by  calkers  for  driviog  oakum 
into  the  seams  of  ships. 

kfAKiBo-UP,  making-np,  a Tbs  redaction  of 
spirits  to  a itaodard  of  strength,  usoaUy  called 
Proof. 

Mal,  > mal,  s.  (mnl,  Fr.  mn/vs,  evil,  Lat)  In 
Malb,(  Composition,  a prefix,  denoting  ill  or  evD. 
Malabatb&uii,  mal-a-bstA'rum,  «.  (mtUabatkrou, 
Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  the  name  of  a leaf  Imported 
from  India,  and  as  a medicine  and  perfume. 
Halacanthus,  mal-a-kan'rAos,  s.  (malakoe,  soft, 
and  akttrUka,  a spine,  Qr.)  A genus  of  fishes  t 
Order,  Chwtodonide. 

Malacca  Beak,  ma-lakka  been,  s.  The  fruit  of  > 
the  Anscardium  Indicum  or  Orientale.  It  re* 
sembtes  tho  Caiihew  not.  Malacca  root,  the  root 
of  the  Sagittaria  alexipharmaea,  or  Ammdo 
fndica,  a West  Indian  plant,  colUvated  as  an  an- 
tidote to  several  kinds  of  poUona 
Malaciu,  malVki,  e.  (Hebrew.)  The  name  of  ' 
oie  of  the  books  the  Old  Testament,  being  the  i 
last  of  that  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

Malaciutb,  mal'a-kite,  s.  (maluehe,  mountain 
green,  Gr  ) The  native  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
Malachiub,  ma-lak'e-us,  s.  (malachum,  a womank 
garment  of  a mallow  cobmr,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  <f 
Coleopterous  insects  t Family,  Serricomea. 
MALACUoOE.'VORoy.  mal-a-ko-den'dron, «.  (mah~ 
koe,  soft,  and  dmdron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  cf 
boaatiful  deddewos  shrubs  snd  traes,  nativss  cf 
Asia  and  America:  Order,  Temstrcemlaceje. 
Malachra,  ma-la'kra,  s.  (a  name  under  which 
Pliny  speaks  of  a Penuan  tree  which  produces  a 
gum.  The  genus,  however,  has  connection  with 
that  plant.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Mal- 
vseea. 

Malacordella,  mal-i-koVdel-la,  s.  (malahte, 
soft,  6<fe//a,  a leech,  Gr.)  A genusof  Al^anchiato 
Annelides  of  the  leech  Idnd  : Family,  Asetigcnc. 
Malacolooibt,  mal-a-kol'o-jist,  s.  One  who 
stndies  malacology. 

Halacoloot,  mal-a-kol'o-je,  s.  (malakoe,  soft, 
and  logot,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  science  of  soft- 
bodied  animala,  whether  protected  by  shells  or  ] 
entirely  naked ; and  their  distribntioQ  into  claasos,  \ 
subclassea,  families,  genera,  and  species.  It  in-  j 
eludes  Conebol^  in  this  extended  rignificatiun,  | 
as  it  treats  of  or  describee  the  Hollnaea.  | 

Malacolophcr,  mal-a-kol'o-fua,  s.  (malakoe,  '! 
soft,  and  lophot,  a crest,  Lat.)  A genus  of  turds,  ' I 
distinguish^  by  the  bind  herul  having  a crest  of  | [ 
very  soft  feathers : Family,  Picidae.  I 

MALACONirruB,  mal-a-ko-no'tos,s.  (mn/oXos,  soft, 
snd  notoe,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Ham*  ! 
nupbilins,  or  Bush  Shrikes:  Family,  Lanuids.  I 
Malacoptertoians,  mal-a-kop-ter-ij'e-ans,)^  1] 
Malacoptbrtgii,  mal-a-kop-ter-ijVi,  > | 

The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  tbs  second  grent  | 
division  of  (hncoaa  fishes,  the  species  of  which  are  | 
distinguished  by  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  being  soft  | 
and  cartilaginoua,  exhibiting  minute  articul  «tk>na,  I 
and  often  divided  into  imall  fibres  at  their  sa-  \ 


UALACOPTERYGIOUS— MALAXATION. 


MALATAN— MALEFICIATION. 


i tremitiM.  It  oontuto  of  thrae  sections : the  Ab-  | 
domirveles,  Sobbrsehulet,  and  Apodea. 

MALACOPTitliT010US,nia]-a-kop-t«r-ij'e  Q8,o.  Be*  | 

I to  the  order  MtlaooplerTgii;  hariog  the 

I raji  of  the  6ns  cartili^noiia.  I 

I HalaCORIITHORCS,  md*a-ko-ring1ttia,  t.  (ma2o>  | 
Ao«,  soft,  a enoot  or  bill,  Gr.)  A 

genns  of  the  Anatins,  or  RiTer  Duelu:  Fainlljy  j 
AoatiH«. 

MALACOflTOKons,  Tnsl-a-koe'to-moa,  a.  (mntriAoa,  ' 
aoB,  and  stomo,  amooth,  Gr.)  In  lobthTidogy, 
deslitrite  of  teeth,  or,  vulgarlj,  leather-mouthed,  ^ 
as  iu  the  tench,  carp,  and  bream.  i 

UAi.ACOaTiucA,  mal-a-kos'tra-ka,  t.  (malahia,  \ 
soft,  and  oitrakon^  a shell,  Gr.)  In  the  arrange- 
ment  of  Curier,  the  first  section  of  the  Croatacoie,  i 
dUtingnished  by  their  arsstle  e^ea;  the  solid  inte- 
giooents  of  a calcareoos  nature;  and  haring  from 
ten  to  fourteen  feet,  usually  nnguicolated.  It 
eontains  the  fire  orders,  Decspoda,  Stomapods, 
Ljemo{<oda,  Amphipoda,  and  Isapoda. 

Ualacota. — See  Otion. 

Ualacozoa,  mal-a-ko-so'a,  a.  (yutlako$^  soft,  and 
eoon,  an  animal,  Gr.)  The  oamo  adopted  for 
the  word  MoUusca  in  the  dassification  of  De 
Blunville. 

MAr.ADT,  mal'a-de,  a.  (maladiey  Fr.)  Any  sick- 
neaa  or  diseaae  of  the  human  body;  a lingering 
or  deep-seated  disorder  or  indisposition ; defect  or 
corruption  of  the  heart;  depravity;  moral  dis- 
order. or  corruption  of  moral  principles;  mental 
disorder. 

Ualaig  Acid,  ma-lelk  as'nd,  s.  An  scid  formed 
when  the  malic  add  Is  distilled  at  a heat  of  400^. 
Its  salts  are  called  Malwatea. 

Ualaoa,  mal'a-ga,  t.  A species  of  wine  imported 
from  Malaga. 

Malaoma,  ma-lag'niA,  s.  (maZasiem,  toaoflen,  Gr.) 
A poultice. 

Malardbra,  ma-lan'durz,  f.  (malandrt^  old  FV.) 
A dry  scab  on  the  pastern  of  a horse. 

Malaprrt,  mal'a-pek,  a.  and  perf.)  Sancy ; 
quick  with  impudenoa;  sprightly  without  respect 
<r decency;  forward;  bold. 

If ALAPBHTLT,  msl'a-pert-le,  ad.  Impudently ; 
sancily. 

MALAFBRTirBS8,  mal'a-pert-nes,  s.  Lirellnow  of 
reply  without  decency ; quick  impudence ; saod- 
Dess : fbrwardneee. 

Malapropos,  mal-ap-ro-pc/,  ad.  (smA  eril,  and 
apntpot^  to  the  porpose,  Fr.)  Unsuitably. 

Malapterurl'S,  mal-ap-ter-u'ms,  a (mo/oFor, 
•oft,  pferofi,  a wing  or  fin,  and  owro,  a tail,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes : Family,  SUnridie. 

Malar,  tnalAr,  a.  (mafa,  the  cheek,  LaL)  Re- 
lating to  the  check. 

Malaria,  ma-la're-a,  $.  (maronVi,  bad  air,  ItaL) 
The  ezhalatioo  of  marshy  districts,  which  produces 
intermittent  ferers. 

Malaiuodb,  Ria-la're-oa,  a.  Infected  with  mala- 
ria ; unhealthy. 

MalaTBS,  mal'ayts,  s.  A genus  of  Salts,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  malio  add  with  salifiable 
bases. 

Malaxatb,  maFaks-ate,  v.  a.  (moZoseo,  I soften, 
Gr.)  To  soften;  to  knead  to  softneaa. — Obsolete. 

I Malaxatiom,  msl-aks-s'sbun,  $.  The  act  of  sof- 
tening and  moistening,  or  the  process  of  forming 
s plastic  oompodtion  of  rarious  ingredienta,  for 
the  manufacture  of  pills  or  plasters. 


Malatar,  ma-la'yan,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Malay 
peninsula,  which  constitutee  the  soothem  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Malbbror,  mal-ber'je,  s.  In  ArcUaiology,  a hall 
where  the  people  ssaembled  at  a court  bke  our 
assises. 

Maia:omia.  mal-ko'me-s,  a.  (named  after  William 
Malcom,  F.LS.)  A genus  of  annu-tl  or  porennisl 
herbaceous  emciferouA  plants : Suborder,  Pleuro- 
rhises. 

Maldarianb,  mal-da'ne-ans,)  a.  A name  given 
Maldaridjl  mal-da'ne-de,  ) by  Lamarck  to 
his  second  family  of  sedentary  Annelides,  includ- 
ing the  genera  Clymene  and  Dentaiiunu 
Male,  mde,  a,  (French.)  Relating  to  the  aez 
that  proereatee  yonng,  and  applied  to  animals  of 
all  kinds.  In  Botany,  a male  Jtower,  one  which 
has  stamens  but  no  pistils.  AtaU  comely  or 
Con»eh‘an  cAerr^,  the  plant  Cornua  mas. 
Maladjvstmkkt,  mai-ad-just'ment,  a.  An  evil 
or  wrong  adjustment;  improper  adaptation  or 
method. 

Maladmiristration,  mal-ad-min-is-tra'shnn.  a. 
Bad  management  of  public  affaire;  viduos  or  de- 
fective oondnet  in  administration. 

Maladroiticess,  mal-a-dmyt'nes,  a.  Awkward- 
ness in  performance;  want  of  dexterity. 
Malcokforuatior,  roal-kon  fur-ma'sbun,  $.  Dw> 
feedre  stroeture ; disproportion  of  parts. 
MalcoRTERT,  mal'kon-tent,  a.  A dlviatisfied  rab- 
ject  of  govemment;  one  who  murmurs  at  tbs 
laws  and  administration. 

Malcortbrt,  mal'kon-tent,  ) a.  Discontrat- 
Malcortertbd,  maI-kon-tenTed,|  ed  with  the 
Isws  or  the  administration  of  govcromant ; un- 
easy ; dissatisfied  with  the  gt'venimriit. 
Malcontbrtbdlt,  mai-kon-tcn-tcd-l«,  adL  With 
munnoring  and  diacontenr* 

Maix^ortbntkdrbss,  mat  kon-ten'ted-nes,  a.  Dis- 
oontentedneas ; want  of  afiedion  to  govem- 
ment. 

Malbcrbcittb,  mal-e-kredl-tna,  a.  An  old  law 
term  for  one  in  had  credit,  or  not  to  be  tristed. 
Malbdicbrot,  mal-e-disVn-ae,  a.  (ouila,  ill,  and 
rffoo,  I spedr,  Lat)  Evil-speaking;  pronenesa 
to  reproach. — Seldom  used. 

We  (ire  now  to  have  a tafte  of  the  mnMimvy  of 
Lather’s  epirit  from  hie  book  againat  Henry  the  Eighth. 
^Atterbm^ 

Maledicert,  mal-e-dis'ent,  a.  Speaking  rs- 
proachfnlly;  ahutderous. — Obsolete. 

Haledictbd,  mal-o-dik'ted,  o.  Aecureed. — Ob- 
solete. 

Malbdictior,  mal-e-dik'shon,  a.  Curse;  exeem- 
tioo ; denunciation. 

Malepactior,  mal-e-fak’ahnn,  a.  (winfe,  evil,  and 
/beio,  I do,  Lat)  A crime;  an  offence  against  < 
i the  laws. — Seldom  used. 

' Malep ACTOR,  mal-e-fak'tur,  a.  A criminal ; a 
guilty  person ; an  offender  against  the  laws. 

‘ Malefic,  ma-lef'ik,  a.  Mi^ievons ; hurtful — 
Obsolete. 

Malefick,  mal'e-fis,  a.  (French.)  Any  wicked 
I act : artifice ; enchantment — Obeolete. 

I Maleficiatb,  mal-e-fiah'e-ate,  r.  a.  To  bewitch. 

I — ObeoleCe. 

I Maleficiatior,  mal-e-fisb-o-a'shun,  a.  Witch- 
; craft. — Obsolete. 


Irremediable  tmpotcncy,  whether  by  way  of  perpetual 
•Mlc/kwtidn  or  casaalty.— Ap.  iAiL 
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MAUOMANTLT— MALLEUS. 


MALEFICIBNCE— MALIGMAHT. 


, IfALPiFictBifCB,  f.  (^K/teieniia, 

|!  L^t.)  Tb«  d<ring  of  evil,  htfin,  or  mischief. 

Ij  MAtKNOINB,m»-Wjin,  «.  Pr.)  Gnilet 

1 deosit.— Obviate. 

The  admlnU,  throosh  prirsU  melkw  sad  wUayfiw. 

WSJ  to  loM  hU  Ufe.— JrdkM. 

; MALKSHBKBlAf  mat^sb«Y’be-A,  «.  (in  memocy  of 

j C.  W.  de  Lsra<Hp)OD  Mslesberb^r  of  Pariti.)  A 

j centu  of  plsnU:  Type  ot  the  order  MtlesIierbUoete. 

I Malbshekbiackje,  msi-e-sber>bi>s’se-e,  s.  (mo- 
ie«Arr6ia,  one  of  the  Kcners.)  A nstnnU  order  of 
Kxoj^enous  plsnU,  sIHed  to  Psft*ifU)riAoe«  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Tumeraoes  on  the  oilter.  The 
order  eoosisU  of  berbsoeous  or  l>slf*ahrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  extipulate  lesTea,  and  blue  { 
or  yellow  flowers ; calyx  membranous,  inflated,  ' 
tabular,  and  flre-lobed;  pet^  Are;  stantene  , 
fire  or  ten ; ovarium  superior,  and  one- celled ; 
styles  three,  and  filiform ; fmit  capsular. 

I Halbt,  mal'et,  s.  (sM^stte,  Fr.)  A bodj^;  a 

little  bag;  a portmanteau. — Obsolete. 

The  kntgfit  was  poaoeasad  witb  a manrelkma  deaire  to 

kouw  who  was  the  owner  of  the  awteC-^^ActhMS 
! Malbtext,  malVtent,  s.  In  Law,  a toll  of  40s 

I I anciently  paid  for  every  sack  of  wooL — StaL  Uu. 

|!  AU  /.  c.  7. 

Malevolkncb,  ma-lev'o-tena,  s.  (wtaU,  ill.  and 
I ro/o,  1 wish,  Lat)  Ill-will;  inclination  to  iiyure 
I others;  enmity  of  heart ; personal  hatred, 
l'  Malevolent,  nu-lev'o-leoi,  a.  Ill-dUpoecd  to> 
ward  others;  unfavourable ; onpropitlous;  briog- 
||  ing  calamity. 

|!  Maletolentlt,  mA-lev'o-lent-le,  ad.  \Mlh  ill- 
J'  will  or  enmity:  with  the  wish  or  deugn  to  iiyure. 

I;  Malevklocs. — See  Malevolent. 

|.  MALEXKCimoK,  mal-Fk-se-ku'shun,  a Wrong 
|:  execution;  bad  silminUtration. 

I Malpbasancb,  mal-fe'xans,  a (French.)  Evfl- 

I I doing : wrong  ; illeg.tl  deed. 

' Malpormation,  mal-for-ma'shnn,  a Defective 
fnnnation ; irr^ular  or  anomalous  structure  of 

I 

I Malic,  malUc,  a.  (mc/was,  an  apple,  Lat.)  Relat-  i 

I ing  to  applet;  drawn  fn>m  the  juice  of  apples. 

Malice,  mal'ia  a.  (French.)  Uwlness  of  design  ; 
extreme  enmity,  or  malevolence  against  another ; 
desire  of  hurling;  dFlil>erate  mischief; — e.  a.  to 
regard  with  extivme  ill-will.— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

We  euUof  them  not ; we  are  not  coomiee  unto  them.— 
Bp.  Jtwd. 

Malicioi'A,  ma-lisli'oji,  a.  Ill-disposed  to  any 
one;  luubouring  Jll-will  or  enmity  without  pro- 
vocation ; proceeding  from  extreme  hatred  or  Ul- 
wUL 

MALtciottsLT,  ma-Iish’us-lo,  adL  With  extreme 
enmity  or  Ul-will;  witb  deliberate  intention  to 
injure. 

MALiciotraNEsa,  ma-lisl/os-nea,  a The  quality  of 
being  malicious;  extreme  enmity  or  (Uspoeition  to 
injure. 

Malioh,  madine',  a.  (malignty  Fr.  matiffmu.  Lat) 
Unfavourable;  ill-duspoaed  to  any  one;  malicious; 
having  a very  eril  disposition  towarit  others ; 
pernicious : — r.  a.  to  regard  with  envy  or  malice ; 
to  treat  with  extreme  enmity  ; to  traduce;  to  de- 
fame ; — 0.  a.  (0  entertain  malice. 

MaUonahcy,  ma-lig'nan-es,  s.  Malevolence;  biU 
ter  enmity:  malice;  uniavoorableness ; virulence; 
tendency  to  mortification,  or  to  a fatal  issue. 

Malignant,  ma-Iig'oant,  o.  Malicious;  having 


extreme  malevolenee  or  enmity:  onpropitioue; 
exerting  pemidous  influence  ; virulent ; extremely 
heinous; — s.  eman  malevolently  dispoiwd  ; a man 
of  ill  intention. — Seldom  used  as  a substantive 
■ Malignantly,  ma-lig'nant-le,  ad.  With  U1  ia- 
I teuiinn;  maliciously:  mischievously. 

{ Maligner,  ma*fi  nur,  s.  One  who  regards  another 
I with  enmity;  atraducer;  a defamcr. 

; Malignity,  ma-lig'ne-te,  s.  Extreme  enraKy,  or 
I malevolent  dUpoaithm  eviuced  towards  anotW; 
malice  without  provocation;  virulence;  destruc- 
tive tendency;  extreme  eviluett  of  nature ; enor- 
mity nr  heinonaneM. 

Malignly,  ma-linele,  ad  Enviously ; with  Ul- 
will  ; mischievously. 

IiIalingrrer,  ma-Un^nr-or,  s.  A military  term 
for  a eoldicr  wbo  feigns  himself  sick. 
Malingbrt,  ros-lin'jur-re,  s.  Feigned  sickness. 
Malison,  msl'e-son,  s.  A msledktion. — Obsolete. 

God  wtu  jeve  his  wiatlsm  to  swiehe  lordeshippct  as 
SQSteine  the  wickednoos  of  their  sonraDU.— Clovwe. 
Malkin,  maw'kin,  s.  A kind  of  mop  made  of  rags; 
a low  maid-servant. — Obsolete. 

The  kitchen  ewilHii  pins 
FTer  rlcheet  lockram  'b«iut  h«r  reechv  rwek, 
CUmt«ring  the  walls  to  eje  him.— .4hol'.<. 

Mall,  mal.  «.  (mai4  Fr.  tmUo,  Span.)  A wooden 
beetle;  an  instrument  for  driving  anything  with 
force ; a blow  ; — (seldom  used  in  the  laat  sense  ;) 
Give  that  reverend  heail  a maO, 

Of  two  or  three  agsiut  a wall. — ButUr, 

— (loeUndic,)  a public  walk ; a level,  shaded  walk ; 
This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mail  vTirvcy, 
And  hall  with  tnosic  its  propitioua  rmy.—Popt, 

— v.  a.  to  beat  or  strike  with  a mall. 

Mallard,  mAllard,  s.  Tlie  drake  of  the  wild  dock. 
Mallkabilitt,  m^-ie-a-bU'e-te,  s.  That  quality 
of  bodies  which  readers  them  susceptible  of  ex- 
tensbn  by  beating. 

Mallbablb,  roAl'le-a-bl,  a.  (French.)  Capable  ol 
being  drawn  out  or  extended  by  beating. 
Malleablbness,  malle-a-bl-Des,  $.  MalleabUity; 
ductility. 

Malleacka,  mal-le-aW-a,^  s.  A family  of  mo- 
Mallkidai,  mal-le'de,  | noroyarian  Mullusca, 
in  the  system  of  I^marck.  moat  of  the  genera  of 
which  occur  in  the  Margaritaoea  of  De  Bbinville. 
It  includes  the  genera  I'osidonia,  Crcualuta, 
Pema,  Malleus,  Gt^ellia,  Cotillos,  and  Avicul^ 
Hallkatb,  mal'le-ate,  V.  a.  To  hammer;  to  draw 
into  a plate  or  leaf  by  beating. 

Malleation,  mal-le-a'shuD,  s.  The  act  of  beat- 
ing : extension  by  beating.  In  Pathology,  a kind 
of  chorea,  in  which  the  person  infected  has  a con- 
vulsed action  of  one  or  both  hands,  sod  strikea 
the  kneee  as  with  a hammer. 

Mallxnoeiu,  mal-len'durs,  s.  In  Farriery,  a 
scurfy  eruptioQ  of  tbs  back  part  or  bend  of  Lb# 
knee-joint. 

)IaLLB0LI,  mal-le'o-H,  t.  (mnliolut,  a bundle,  Lat.) 
In  the  aaciont  Art  of  War,  bundles  of  combustible 
materials  set  on  fire  in  the  night  to  give  light,  or 
to  annoy  the  enemy. 

Mallet,  mal'iit,s.  (evri/fei,  Fr.)  A wooden  ham- 
mer or  iustruineot  for  besting,  or  for  driving 
pins. 

Malleus,  malle-os,  s.  (Latin,  a hammer.)  Ir 
.Anatomy,  one  of  the  l^nes  connected  wiih  the 
organ  of  hearing.  Also,  a genus  of  Mullusca,  the 
•bell  of  which  has  the  hioge  maixin  excessively 
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tonjr*  And  forming  two  tniiclM;  umbones  minuto 
ami  (tcprassody  with  a small  disk  for  the  ligament, 
and  an  external  grooTo  for  the  cartilage : Family, 
AncuUdax 

Mallota,  mnl-lo'ta,  a.  (maUot,  a lock  nf  wool,  and 
ous  ofei,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A goQoa  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Atborioera. 

Uali>OTT;8,  msl-lo'taa,  #.  (mni/oa,  a lock  of  wool, 
and  ou$  Ota,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A gemia  of  fishes: 
Family,  Salmonidc. 

Mallow,  mal'lo,  a.  The  common  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  tbo  genua  Malra. 

Uallum,  maHum,  t.  The  public  assembly  of  the 
people,  sccording  to  tbe  usage  of  the  old  Teutonic 
1 1 n t ii  Hia.— Obsolet  e. 

Malmsbt,  msm'ze,  s.  {mahouie,  Fr.)  The  name 
of  a species  of  grape ; also,  a luscious  and  highly* 

I fiarourod  wine,  iDMla  in  tbe  island  of  Madeira  aud 
I Teneriffe.  . 

Malofk,  mal'o-pe, «.  (molo$,  tender,  Fr.  tha  learea 
being  soft)  A genus  of  [dants  resembling  Malra, 
with  large  purplish  or  small  white  flowers:  Order, 
Mslrace«. 

Mali'KACTICB,  mal-pnk'tU,  s.  Illegal  or  Immoral 
practice  or  conduct  *,  practice  contrary  to  equity 
and  eetablisbed  rules. 

Halt,  mawlt,  «.  {mealt,  Sax.  Swed.  and  Dan.) 
Grain,  usually  barley,  which  has  become  sweetened 
and  made  soluble  in  water  from  tbe  eonreraioo  of 
ita  sUrch  into  sugar  by  artifictal  germination,  to 
a certain  extent,  by  tbe  application  of  beat.  MaU 
drink,  or  Uqttor,  a liquor  prepared  for  drink  by  an 
I infusion  of  mah,  as  beer,  ale,  porter,  Ac.  J/oft 
I ditft,  tbe  grains  or  remains  of  malt.  MaU  fioor, 
I a floor  oo  which  mal*-  is  dried.  Uok  s4o<,  a cer- 
tain doty  paid  in  aoeient  tintea  for  making  malt ; 
— e.  a.  to  maka  into  malt,  as  to  wutU  barWy ; — 
I w.  n.  to  become  malL 

{ Ualtalkkt,  mawlt'a-lent,  «.  (old  French.)  1U> 
homoar;  spleen.— Obsolete. 

Her  malice  and  her  moUidet4.-Chimeer. 

Ualtbsk,  mawl-tese',  a A nstire  of  ilalta;— a. 
pertaining  to,  or  prodneed  in  Malts. 

Ualtiia,  marMa,  t.  (Greek.)  Mineral  pitch;  a 
aoft  glutinous  substance  which  smells  like  pitch, 
and  dissolree  in  alcohol 

Malthb,  mal'tke,  s.  (Greek,  s soft  animal.)  A 
genaa  of  fishes : Family,  Cbtronvctide. 

, Ualt-HORSR,  mawit'hawrs,  s.  A horse  employed 
in  grinding  malt.  Tbe  term  seems  to  bare  b^n 
formerly  employed  to  designate  a dull,  stupid 
fellow. 

Too  peasant  twain— yon  vtalUtom  drudge.— ftob. 

' MALTnuaiAN,  mal*(Aa'8e*an,  0.  According  to  the 
Mlitical  doctrines  of  Malthas,  ss  laid  down  in  his 
; Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population ; — t.  a fol- 
lower of  tbe  principles  of  Malthas. 

hlALTMAV,  mawlt'man,  > s.  A man  employed  :■ 

Maltster,  mawlt'stur,)  making  malt. 

Maltreat,  mal-trete',  v.  a.  To  use  with  rooghnesa 
or  nnkindneas;  to  abuse. 

Maltrb  atmbnt,  mal-trete'ment,  s.  Ill-lreatment ; 
rough  or  unkindly  osage. 

Maltworm,  mawlt' wnrro,  s.  A tippler ; 

Kooe  of  these  mad,  mustochio^  purple4med  motticonit. 

— oAoH. 

an  insect  that  infats  malt ; also,  s cancerous  sore 
about  tbe  hoofs  of  a horse. 

Maluhdb,  roal-n'raa,  t.  (maUoi,  a lock  of  wool,  and 


aura,  a tall,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  Sylviana:,  or  Tnw Warblers:  Family,  Sylriadc.  ; 

Malta,  mal'ra,  s.  (Latin  name,  from  malacMo*, 
Gr.  in  nllo^n  to  the  mnciliginoos  qualitiee  of  tbe  | 
plants.)  Tbe  Mallow,  a genus  of  plants:  Type  | 
of  the  order  MnlTacea.  1 

Maltacb/B,  mal-Ta'oe-e,  s.  (mofiMi,  one  of  Um  | 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  ptanta, 
consibtiflg  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  with  alter-  ; 
Date  learea,  all  the  spedee  of  which  abound  in  i 
DUtritiTe  mucilage:  calyx  usually  of  fire  aepola;  i 
petals  equal  in  number  to  tbe  sepals;  stamens 
numerous;  filaments  connected  into  s odumn;  I 
orary  usually  of  many  carpels,  disposed  iu  a whorl 
round  tbe  axis ; anthers  kidney-shaped  and  one- 
celled. 

Halyacbour,  mal-ra'shoa,  a.  (maloaetiu,  Lai.) 
Pertaining  to  tbe  plant  mallows.  I 

Malvaviscus,  mal-ra-rU'kua,  s.  (mabn,  a mallow, 
and  ruciw,  glue,  Lat.)  A genua  of  nullow-like  j 
■hrubi,  usually  with  scarlet  oompanulato  flowers : 
Order,  >falraoe«. 

Malyersatioh,  mal-Ter  sa'sbon,  a.  (ma/,  ill,  and 
rersor,  1 bebare,  Lat.)  Improper  conduct  or  Inh 
hsviour ; mean  artifice*  or  fraudulent  tricks. 

Mam,  mam,  > 9.  (fMat,  Welsh,  aurmmo, 

Mamma,  mam-ma',>  LaL)  A familiar  word  for 
mother,  used  by  jroung  children. 

Mamalukes,  roiun'a-lukse,  #.  The  former  mnitai7 
force  of  modern  Egypt.  They  were  originally 
Tuikish  and  Circxisian  slures,  hnt  afterwards 
became  masters  of  tbe  country.  Tlirir  power  was 
sniiihiLited  by  Ali  Mehemet,  in  1811,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Beys. 

Mamm.<e,  mam'me,  s.  (mainma,  a breast,  Lat.) 
In  Anatomy,  the  breasts  or  teats  of  a female. 

Mammal,  mam'mul,  s.  A mammiferous  auimal; 
one  of  the  mammaliiw 

Mammalia,  ma-ma'Ie-a,  s.  (oMreima,  a teat,  Lot) 
Tbe  first  grand  dirision  of  reitebixted  animals, 
including  Ml  that  suckle  tbeir  young. — See  Animal. 

Mammalian,  mam-mAle*an,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
class  Mammalia. 

Mammalooist,  mam-maro-jbt,  i.  One  who 
studies  or  professes  to  teach  Mamnulogy, 

Mammaloot,  nuun>maro>je,  s.  (momma,  breast, 
LaL  and  fo^os,  a diecourae,  Gr.)  Tbe  scienoe  or 
doctrine  of  mammiferous  animals. 

Makmart,  mam'ma-re,  a.  Relating  to  tbe  breast 
or  pape;  pertaining  to  the  mammm,  as  the 
mammary  glands. 

Mammra,  mam>mo'a,  s.  (sKnwmy,  its  Temaeular 
name  in  South  America.)  The  Mammee-apple, 
a genus  of  pUota,  tbe  fruit  of  which  U Urge,  and 
of  agreeable  taste  end  smell  It  U eaten  alone, 
or  cut  into  slices,  and  preserved  with  wine  or 
iu^.  Tbe  fruit  of  M,  Aamicaat  is  of  the 
size  of  s common  cannon-ball  Tbe  trees  attain 
a great  beighL  and  are  very  elegant:  Order, 
Clusiacem,  or  Guttifena. 

Mammee-afplb.— See  Mommea. 

Mammbb  Sapota. — See  Locuma. 

Mammbr,  mam'mur,  ol  «.  To  stand  tn  suspense; 
to  beeiUte. 

Mammerino,  mam'mur-tng,  s.  Hesitation:  con- 
fusion. 

Mammet,  mam'met,  s.  A puppet;  a figure  dressed 
up, 

A wretched  paling  fo<kI, 

A whiuiug  nMMHHt— 
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; Mammipkr,  mArn'me-fur,  «.  (moiiPR«,  tekta,  an<l 
[ f*ro,  I bmr,  Lat.)  An  animal,  tli«  lamalt  of 
which  socklM  h«r  yonnfc. 

Mammipcroos,  mam>mif 'er-ni,  a.  Having  breaaU, 
aitd  nonriahing  tho  joong  bj  tha  milk  aacr«t«d  bjr 
them. 

MAUMiroRM,  mam'raa-fawnn,  a.  (Noiitaia,  and 
Jfrrma,  Lat.)  Haring  the  ahape  or  form  of  pap<». 
Mammilla,  maro-mil'la,  a.  (ni'imimtJara,  a atom* 
acber,  Lat.)  A genua  of  MuUoaca,  in  which  the 
ahell  ta  oval  and  heavy  • the  apira  small  and 
pointed ; inner  lip  oonsiderably  thickened  at  the 
top,  and  filtiag  np  a large  umbilicus  placed  near 
the  baas  of  the  aperture;  the  aperture  efToae: 
Family,  Naticida.  Abo,  a littb  breast;  the  nip- 
ple of  the  male  and  femab  breast. 
Uammillaria,  mara-mil-la're-a,  «.  (mammOy  a 

I nipple,  Lat  from  the  pUnta  being  covered  with 
mammifonn  tuberclea.)  A genus  of  plants: 
j Order,  Csctaone. 

! Mammillaet,  mam'mil-lA-ro,  a.  (mnmmiUay  Lat) 
^ Relating  to  the  pspA  In  Mineralogy,  having  the 
I surface  studded  with  mammilUted  protuberances. 
Mammillated,  mam'miUby-ted,  a.  Having  »mall 
nipples,  or  little  globes  like  nipples. 

Mammoc,  mam'muk,  s.  A shapeless  |iece;->«.  a. 
j to  tear  ; to  pull  to  pieces. — Obsolete 

The  lurftfitod  priest  acmples  not  to  paw  and  waiaaioc 
I the  sacramental  bread.— JWiliai 
I Mammodib,  mam'mo-dis,  s.  Coarse,  plain  Indian 
muslins. 

I Mammox.  mam'mun,  s.  (Syriac.)  Wealth;  riches; 
the  god  of  Riches. 

HAMMONiar,  mam'man-ist,  s.  A worldly-minded 
person. 

Mammoth,  mam'mutb,  s.  The  Elephas  primige- 
nius,  or  Primitive  Elephant,  a very  large  species 
of  the  elephant,  the  bones  of  which  are  louud 
fossil,  and  a whole  carcase  preserved  in  ice  was 
discovered  in  the  north  of  Ra.viia  towards  the  end 
of  last  century,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

I Max,  man,  t.  (Dutch,  Danish,  German,  Swedish, 
Ssnaent,  mona,  Icel.  man,  moJin,  Sax.  manna, 
Golli.)  /Vur.  Men.  The  character  of  this  spet'ies 
given  by  Blumenbach,  and  generally  reofived, 
are: — 'Ervet,  two-handed,  nnanncd,  rational,  en- 
dowed with  speech ; a pruminent  chin  ; four  inci- 
sor teeth  above  and  below ; all  the  teeth  eqoslly 
approximated;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  same  length 
av  the  others : the  lower  indsors  erect.'  The  same 
antbor  divides  the  species  into  five  varieties,  whose 
ebarsetersaro: — 1.  The  Caucasian  variety:  awhile 
skin,  either  with  a fair  rosy  Unt,  or  Inclining  to 
brown ; red  cheeks ; hair  black,  or  of  the  varioas 
lighter  colours,  copious,  soft,  and  generally  curved 
or  wanng.  Irides  dark  in  those  with  brown  skm; 
^ light  in  the  fair  or  rosy  oompbxioned.  Large 
cranium  with  small  face ; the  upper  and  anterior 
I regions  of  the  former  parttcularlv  developed,  and 
I the  latter  falling  perpendicularly  ondcr  them, 
i Face  oval  and  straight,  with  distnict  features ; 
j expanded  forehead,  narrow  and  rather  aquiline 
nose,  and  small  mouth ; front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
perpeodicuUr ; lips,  particularly  the  lower,  gently 
turned  out ; chin  full  and  roundi'd.  Moral  feel- 
ings and  iiitelloctual  powers  most  energetic,  and 
susceptible  of  the  highest  development  and  cultnre. 
I This  variety  includes  all  the  ancient  and  rncMlem 
I Europeans  except  tbs  Finns;  the  funner  and 
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present  inhabitants  of  Western  A^a,  as  far  as  the 
River  Oby,  the  Csspian  Sea,  and  the  Gjmges 
(that  is,  the  Aasyrians,  Medea,  and  Chaldeans; 
the  Sarmailans,  Scythiims,  and  Parthians;  the 
Philistines,  Pbmnidans,  Jews,  and  the  mhabitants 
of  Syria  generally;  the  Tartars,  properly  so 
called;  the  tribes  actanlly  occupying  the  chain  of 
Caucasus;  the  Georgians,  Circassians,  Mingrelitos, 
and  Armenians;  the  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians, 
Afghsaoa,  and  Hindoos  of  high  castes ;)  and  the  i 
northern  Africans,  the  Egyptians,  Abysainians, 
and  Guanchw.  2.  The  Mongolian  variety 1 
characterised  by  olive  colour,  which  in  many  ca«es 
is  very  light,  and  black  eyes;  black,  straight,  | 
strong,  and  thin  liair;  little  or  no  beard;  bead  ' 
of  a square  form,  with  small  and  low  forehead;  [i 
broad  and  flattened  face,  with  the  features  run-  I 
ning  together;  the  glabdls  flat  and  very  broad;  1 
nose  smjui  and  flat;  rounded  cheeks,  pruji'cting 
externally;  narrow  and  linear  aperture  of  the  ' 
eye-lids;  eyes  placed  very  obliquely ; slight  pro-  • 
jection  of  the  chin  ; large  ears;  thick  ii]«:  stature,  I 
particularly  in  the  countries  near  the  north  pole, 
inferior  to  that  of  Europeans.  It  includes  the  I 
tribes  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  ss  the  Moo-  j 
gnls,  Calmucks,  and  Buriats ; the  Mantchoos,  | 
Da-urians,  Tungonees,  and  Coreans;  the  Samo-  j 
iedes,  Ynkagers,  Koriaes,  Tschuktsehi,  and  Kain-  j 
tchadalaa:  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  inhabi-  | 
tants  of  Tibet  and  Bootan,  Tunquin,  Cochin* 
China,  Ava,  Pegn,  Cambodia,  Laea,  and  Siam ; 1: 
the  blnnUh  races  of  Northern  Enrope,  as  the  |l 
Laplanders  and  the  tribes  of  Esquimaux.  8.  Tbs  | 
Ethiopian  variety: — skin  and  eyes  black;  bur  i' 
black  and  woolly ; skull  enmpres^  laterally,  and 
elongated  towairls  the  front ; forehead  low,  nar-  | 
row,  and  slanting;  cheek-bones  prominent ; jaws  I 
narrow  and  projecting  ; npper  front  teeth  obhqoe ; 
chin  receding.  The  eyes  prominent ; the  nose 
broad,  thick,  flat,  and  coiifu^  with  U>e  rxtendvd 
jaw ; the  lipa,  and  particularly  the  upper  one,  ' 
thick.  All  the  natives  of  Afiica,  not  included  in 
the  first  variety.  Le'ong  to  this.  4.  The  Ameri-  | 
can  variety: — skin  dark,  and  more  or  less  of  a [ 
red  tint ; black,  straight,  and  strong  hair ; sinill  , 
beard ; and  a countenanoe  and  skull  very  itmllar  | 
to  the  UongoUan.  Tiie  forehead  low,  tlie  eyes  j 
deep,  the  face  broad,  particularly  aern^w  the 
cheeks,  but  not  so  flattened  as  in  the  Mungola.  | 
Mouth  large ; and  lips  rather  tliick.  This  vstiety 
includes  all  the  native  Americans  except  the 
Esquimaux.  5.  *l*be  Malay  variety : — brown 
colour,  from  a Kght  tawny  to  a deep  brown. 
Hair  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abundant; 
head  rather  narrow  ; bones  uf  the  face  large  and 
prominent ; dom  full,  and  broad  toward  the  i 
apex;  mooUi  Ur^e.  In  this  are  included  the  | 
inhabitants  of  MaLvcca,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  the  idj  iccnt  A.aiatic  Islands ; of  the 
Molucca,  Ladrone,  Philippine,  Marian,  and  Caro- 
line groups;  of  New  Holland,  Van  Dlenun’s 
Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Zu.daud,  and  of  all  iIm 
islands  of  the  8<inlh  S«>a.  Cuvier  distiiiiruisliea 
only  three  principal  dirtiqons — the  Cancasian,  the 
Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian;  remaining  doubt- 
ful as  to  tlie  Malay  and  American  varieties.  Ur. 
Prichard,  on  the  other  hand,  (and  his  authority 
should  have  the  greatest  wri.ht  in  evetything 
relating  to  the  sul  j»*ct,)  divid»'S  the  specieH  into 
seven  principal  vatietics:— i.  The  IianiatiS,  who 
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I In  ibe  form  of  tbfir  skulls  and  other  physical 
i characters  resemble  Enropeans,  in  which  are  in> 

I eluded,  as  before  detailed,  all  the  Caucasian 
Tarietj.  2.  The  Turanian,  who  are  nearly  the 
same  with  tbe  Monj^oUans  of  other  writers.  3. 
The  native  Americana,  except  the  EMjuimaax 
and  aoiTfe  others  reaeinbliog  them.  4.  The  Hot* 
I tentoU  and  Bushmen.  6.  The  Negyoee.  6.  The 
Papuas,  or  woolly-haired  nations  of  Polynesia. 
7.  The  Alfourou  and  Australian  nic<  L— /*er».  Cyd. 
Tbe  human  race;  mankind;  a male  indiridaal  of 
tlie  human  race,  of  adult  px>wth  or  7 'ars;  a male 
'!  of  tbe  human  race,  used  oAen  in  c«  xnpjund  words, 
II  or  as  an  adjective,  as  a oum-cbild,  dec.;  a ser- 
vant; an  attendant;  a dependant;  a word  of 
I familiar  address ; the  term  is  sometimes  employed 
! to  denote  a male  adult  of  distio^aisbed  qualiUca- 
j tions,  as  magnanimity,  bravery,  strength,  &c.; 

I dare  do  all  that  may  beoome  a hkh.— 5koAs. 

I an  Individual  of  the  human  species;  man  Is 
•omeiimes  opposed  to  boy  or  ckUdy  sod  sometimes 
j to  heo9t\  one  who  can  apply  bis  mental  powers 

I in  a ju^cwos  way,  and  who  oondueta  himself 

1 1 with  propriety;  someumes  used  in  s loose  slgnifi* 

i;  catioii,  without  reference  to  a particular  person ; 

|i  A mau  in  an  Inetaot  may  discover  Ibe  aiserUon  to  be 
j • tnpoMlble.— Afore. 

I ; in  a popular  seoss,  a husband.  In  Feudal  Law, 

< a vassal,  a liege  subject  or  tenant.  ifanV  /eany, 

I the  Falco  antUlarum  Linneus,  a bird  of  tlie 

West  Indiea.  Jfan  q/*  tear,  a ship  of  war;  an 
armed  alitp.  Afan  ths  enpetun,  the  order  to  place 
tbe  men  to  tbe  bars  in  readiness  to  heave  round 
I the  capstan.  A/oa  top»aU  tkteU^  tbe  dlrec- 
{ tioo  to  let  tbe  men  lay  bold  of,  and  be  ready  to 
pull  Dp  the  topsail  sheets.  Man  the  yordlt,  tlie 
order  to  go  upon  tbe  ysnU  to  reef  or  furi  the 
•ails,  a man  who  practises  ob- 

stetrics;— p.  a,  to  furnish  with  men;  to  guard 
with  men;  to  fortify;  to  strengthen;  to  tame  a 
hawk ; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;)— to  attend ; 
to  serve ; to  wait  on  as  a servant ; to  direct  in 
boalUity ; to  point ; to  aim. — Obsolete. 

ifoM  bat  a rush  against  OtbalL/s  br•a•^ , 

And  he  retires.— oAoAa. 

Makaolb,  man'a-kl,  a (momclee,  Fr.)  An  iron 
instrument  for  keeping  hut  the  hands ; shackles ; 
I handenffs;— e.  a.  to  shackle;  to  ooiifine  the 

I hands  by  means  of  an  iron  iastmment  or  other 

{ fasCemDg:  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  limbs  or 

j Qiitaral  powers. 

I Mamaob,  manlj,  «.  «.  Fr.)  To  oon- 

I duct ; to  carry  on ; to  train  a horse  to  graceful 

I action ; to  govern ; to  make  tractable ; to  wield ; 

to  move  or  use  easily ; to  bosband  ; to  make  tbe 
object  of  caution ; to  treat  with  cuutioD  or  Judg- 
ment ; to  govern  with  address ; — o.  fi.  to  supers 
intend  affsus;  to  transact; — s.  oonduct;  admin- 
istration; 

To  him  put 

Tbe  mamge  of  my  state.— 

use;  Instnimeatalify ; dlscipliue;  direction;'^ 
(nearly  obsolete  in  Ml  the  foregoing  senses  ss  a 
iubstantive:  Management  is  now  used;}— go- 
vernment of  a horse. 

MaKaqkablb,  man'lj-s-ll,  a.  Easy  in  tbe  use; 
not  difficult  to  be  wielded  or  moved ; governable ; 
tractable;  that  may  be  made  subservient  for  the 
attainment  of  an  end. 

j Manageableiveas,  manij-a-bi-nes,  s.  The  quality 
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of  being  easily  used  or  applied  to  its  proper  pur- 
pose; tractableness : easiness  to  be  governed. 

Manaoeablt,  man'g-a*ble,  ad.  In  a manageable 
manner;  tractably. 

Manaoement,  manij-meot,  a Conduct;  admin- 
istration ; prudence ; conning  practice ; transao- 
tion ; dealing;  modulation;  variation. 

Manager,  man'y-ur,  s.  One  who  has  the  conduct 
or  direction  of  anything;  one  who  couducU  bis 
nffiuis  with  friigality ; a good  husband. 

Manaqbrt. — See  Management. 

Uanakins,  man'a-kins,  s.  The  common  name  of 
a group  of  small  birds,  remarkable  for  their  rich- 
oolour^  plumage,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pipra : 
Family,  Atnpelidie. 

Manatee,  man-a-te^  s.  (mnntis,  the  band,  from 
vestiges  of  nails  being  seen  on  tbe  edges  uf  tbs 
swimming  pawa)  The  common  name  of  Cctacoans 
of  the  genus  Manatus. 

Manation,  man*a’>hun,  a (manotio^  Let.)  Tbs 
act  of  issuing  or  flowing  out — 5^1dmn  used. 

Manatcs,  ma-na'tua,  s.  A genua  of  herbivomos 
Cetaccs,  In  wliich  the  body  is  oMgng,  and  tenui- 
Bated  by  sn  elongated  oval  flo  ; the  grinders  bave 
a aquitre  crown,  marked  with  two  transverse 
elevations,  and  are  eight  in  number  throughout. 
They  now  live  in  tbe  torrid  zone,  but  tbrir  re- 
mains art  found  in  the  strata  of  the  Miocene  sod 
Pliocene  periods 

Manbote,  man'hote,  a (num,  and  bote,  s recom- 
pense, Sax.)  In  law,  a oouipeosation  for  kiiling 
a man. — ObeoletA 

Manor,  mansb,  s.  In  Jewish  Antiquity,  s maneh 
of  gold  = 100  shekels,  or  £75  sterliug ; maoch 
of  silver  = 75  shekels,  or  X7  10a 

Manche,  mansh,  s.  ( French,  a sleev&)  In  HmiMiy, 
an  old-fashion^  sleeve  with  long  han^rem  to  it. 

Manciiet,  maa'tabet,  a A small  loaf  of  tine  bread. 
— ObsoletA 

Take  a small  toast  of  sumdlci;  dipped  In  oU  of  sweet 

almonds. —&!««. 

blANcniNBRL-TRRB,  msn-she-neertree,  a The 
large  West  Indian  tree  Hippomane  manqanillA 

Mancipatb,  man'se-pate,  o.  a.  (outneipo,  Lot.) 
To  enslave  ; to  bind;  to  restrict. — Seldom  used. 

Mancipation,  maD-se-pa'shun,  a Slavery;  in- 
voluntary serritudA — Seldom  used. 

Manciple,  man'se  pi,  s.  (moncept,  Lat.)  The 
steward  of  a comnmnitj ; a punxyor,  particularly 
of  a college. 

Mandamdb,  maD-da'mtit,  A (mnndo,  I order,  Lat.) 
In  Law,  a command  or  writ,  isaoing  from  the 
King’s  Bench  in  England,  and  in  America  from 
some  of  the  higher  courts,  directed  to  any  person, 
corporstion,  or  inferior  court,  requiring  them  to  do 
some  sot  tberan  specified  which  appertains  to 
their  office  and  duty. 

Mandarin,  manMa-rin,  $.  The  general  name  given 
to  a state  officer  in  CbiuA  The  mandarins  are 
chosen  from  the  men  of  letters  or  scbolan  from 
every  part  of  tbe  empire,  who,  baring  obtained 
their  degrees  and  pas^  their  examination,  have 
their  names  inscribod,  kept  by  a court  or  board 
established  for  that  purpose.  Mandarin  dttck, 
the  Dendronessa  gal^culata,  a native  of  tbs 
Deccan,  in  IndiA 

Mandatary,)  man'da-tur-e,  $.  One  to  whom  the 

Mandatort,)  pope  has,  by  his  prerogative,  given 
a mandate  or  older  for  his  beneflee ; one  to  whom  . 
a command  or  charge  is  given.  In  Law,  one  who  | j 
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!|  tin«!ertakn,  without  a reooinpens^t  to  do  somo  act  ' 

1 1 for  another,  iu  respect  to  the  thing  bailed  to  him. 
j‘  Mandatk,  man'dut^  «.  A oommand;  an  order; 

I precept  or  injunction;  a comniission.  In  Canon 
j Law,  a rescript  of  the  pope,  commanding  an  or- 
dinarj  collator  to  put  the  pereon  therein  named  in 
j posseasioQ  of  the  first  racant  benefice  in  his  oolla- 

J tiun. 

I Manuatob,  man-da'lur,  «.  (Latin.)  A Erector. 

Mandatouy,  man'da-tur-efO.  PreoeptiTe;  direc- 
' tory. 

1 Man  niBLE,  man'de-U, ».  (rmmdibuimn,  n jaw,  Lat.) 
The  upper  juw  of  an  iueoett  the  uuder  are  called 
Maxiile. 

Manuiuulab,  man-dib'u-lur,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

jaw. 

MxNDinuLATA,  man-dib-Q-Ia'ta,  > a A section 

MANDiBtrLATES,  man-dib’u-lajta,  f of  tnsecta, 
including  all  those  which  preserve  their  organs  of 
msKtication  in  their  last  ond  perfect  stage  of 
metamorphoses. 

Manmi.,  man'dil,  «.  (tmtndilk,  Fr.)  A sort  of 
: mantle. — Obsolete. 

Qrati^inc  them  with  a horse,  a sword,  a mamdU,  or 

the  T.  Uaiert. 

Mandilioic,  man-dil'^un, s A soldier's  coat;  a 
loose  garment. 

Mandinooes,  man'ding-gose,  s.  A negro  nation, 
inhabiting  the  oonntr;  on  the  banka  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia,  and  that  which  extends  farther 
eastward  along  the  opper  coarse  of  the  Joliba  or 
Quorra. 

Mandment. — See  Commandment 

Mandoline,  raan'do-lin.  a.  A musical  Instrument 
of  the  lute  kind,  baring  four  atringa,  which  arc  tuned 
as  those  of  the  violin.  It  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Italr. 

Mandiiakb,  man'drake,  a.  (from  mandrafforos,  the 
Greek  name  oompoumietl  of  numdroy  an  ox*stall, 
and  a^auros,  cruel,  from  its  effects  on  cattle  when 
mixed  with  their  fodder  in  the  countries  where 
the  plants  aboond.)  The  common  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  gennsMandragora.  M.auiumalis 
is  suppo^  to  be  the  mandrake  of  Scripture. 

Mandkrl,  man'drel,  s.  That  part  of  a lathe  to 
which  the  work  to  be  lamed  is  fastened,  and 
which  reons-es  motion  from  tbs  great  or  flj-wbeel 
by  means  of  a cord. 

Mandril,  man'dril.  s.  (tarn,  and  drills  Eng.)  The 
common  name  of  motleys  of  the  genus  Papio,  the 
largest,  most  brutal,  and  ferodons  of  the  iMboons. 

Mandccablb,  man'du-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
eaten ; fit  to  be  eaten. 

Mandvcatb,  man'du-kate,  «.  a.  (mtmdueOf  Lai.) 
To  chew ; to  eat. 

Maeddcation,  man-dn-ka'shon,  s.  The  set  of 
chewing  or  eating. 

Manb,  mane,  s.  (moon,  DuU  monAr,  Germ.)  The 
hair  which  hangs  down  on  the  n^  of  a horse 
and  other  animals. 

Maneatbr,  roan'cet-ur,  a A csonibal ; an  antbro* 
pophsgite;  a human  being  who  feeds  on  human 
fiesb. 

Manld,  maynd,  a.  Having  a mane. 

Hankok,  mon*aysh',  $.  (French.)  A place  where 
horses  are  trained,  or  horsemanship  taught ; a 
riding-school.  i 

Manes,  mayn*,  s.  (Latin.)  The  ghost,  shade,  or 
soul  of  a deceased  person ; the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Among  the  ancient  Pagana,  the  infernal  deities. 
ri> 


' Maneshebt,  mane'sbeet,  s.  The  oovaiing  for  tha 
upper  part  of  a horse's  head. 

Man  ETTA,  ma-nePta,  s.  (in  honour  of  Xavier  Ms-  | 
netU,  Florence.)  A genos  of  perennial  herbaceoot 
or  soffruticoae  plants : Order,  Cinchonsoec.  j 
Makful,  man'ful, a.  Bold;  stoat;  daring;  noble; 
honourable. 

Manfully,  man'f^-e)  ad.  Boldly;  stonily; 

honourably.  i 

Manfdlness,  man'ftn-nes,s.  Stontneas;  boldneaa.  I 
Manoabt,  man'ga-be,  s.  The  name  of  two  spedas 
of  the  monkey  tribe  belonging  to  Qoenons.  | 

Manoalis,  man'ga-lis,  s.  A small  Indian  coin  of  | 
nearly  five  grains,  used  in  weighing  diamonds  only.  > 
Manoanbse,  mang'ga-nese,  $.  (altered  from  mapn^ 
srifoi,  its  original  name.)  A metal  of  a greyish-  | 
white  ooloor  and  granultf  texture ; it  is  hard  and  | 
brittle.  It  exists  only  in  nature  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide.  Its  symbol  is  Mn ; equivalent  27.7. 
Manoanbeiam,  msng-ga-n^shaa,  a.  fielating  to  | 
manganese;  consisting  of,  or  partaking  of  its  I 
qoalities.  I 

Ha-noanesic,  mang-ga-ne'xik,  a.  Obtained  from  ' 
manganese.  | 

Manganic  Aero,  mang-ganlk  as'rid,  «.  An  acid 
formed  by  the  union  of  1 eqoivalent  of  mangaueee  ! < 
and  3 of  oxygen.  [ j 

Manoanite,  mang'gan-ita, «.  The  hydrated  asequi-  . 
oxide  of  manganese,  a mineral  of  a blacki*b-grey  ; 
colour;  occurs  crystalixed  or  massive;  primitive 
form  a right  rhombic  prism;  lustre  metallic; 
opaque;  streak  reddUh-brown.  Its  constituents  i 
are — manganese,  62.93;  oxygen,  20.97;  water,  ' 
lO.lOi  sp.  gr.  4.328.  Scratches  glass  e^htly.  1 
Manqcorn,  mang'kawm,  «.  I mix, 

and  com.)  Com  of  several  kinds  mixed,  as  wheat 
and  rye. 

Mange,  manjo,  s.  The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 
Mangel-wurzel,  mang'gl-war'zel,  s.  (smmi^oU- 
vmrxeJy  scardty  root,  Germ.)  The  Betamlgaria, 
or  Field-beet,  a plant  extenavely  cultivated  for 
feeding  cattle. 

Manger,  manejor,  s.  (Moa^ar^  Fr.)  The  place 
or  vessel  in  which  animals  are  fed  with  fodder. 

In  a ship  of  war,  a space  across  the  deck  within  J 
the  hawatholes,  separated  from  the  afterpart  of 
the  deck,  to  prevent  the  water  whidi  enters  the  | 
hawsehole  from  mnning  over  the  deck.  Mawgat-  I 
hoardy  the  bnlkbead  on  a ship's  deck  that  | 
SBparstea  the  manger  from  the  <Ah»r  part  of  the  ; 
dedc.  I 

Hanou'eba,  man-jiTer^a,  s.  (maago^  tha  name  of  i 
the  fruit,  and  ferOy  I bear,  Lai.)  The  Mango 
tieea,  a genus  of  East  IndLu  trees,  the  frmt  of 
which  is  very  highly  esteemed,  and  is  need  in 
jellisa,  tarts,  preserves,  &c.  t Order,  TereUnthaosa. 
MANOiNEsa,  mane'je-nea,  s.  ScabMoesa;  infaction 
with  the  man^ 

Mangle,  manggl,  v.  a.  {mangeleny  Dnt.)  To  la- 
cerate; to  cut  or  tear  piecemeal;  to  botcher;— 
(moNj^shi,  Germ.)  to  smooth  cloth  with  a mangle; 
to  calender ; — a.  a fulling  press  for  smoothing 
doth ; a calender. 

Manoler,  mang'gl-ur,  a.  One  who  tears  and  de- 
stroys bunglingly;  a hacker;  one  who  uses  a 
mangle. 

I M.vNOLib'TiA,  mang-gle<^'8be-a,  a.  {memgUty  tha 
Javanese  name  of  M.  glauocL)  A genus  of  ele- 
gant trees,  with  beautiful  fragrant  yellow  flowarst 
Order,  MagnollaceaL 
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IfAKOLtLLA,  oung-gUl'U,  «.  (tb«  MomgUUe  de 
I Ptrou^  Fr.)  A genus  of  pUnU:  Onier,  Sajkh 
> tscea.  I 

{ Uakoo,  nsnjt'go,  «.  The  fruit  of  the  Msngo-tree. 

Hamoo-oikobr,  msDg'go-jmjur,  s.  The  plant 
^ Cufcuma  aroada.  ' 

Hakoovicl,  mang'go-ncl,  a.  (ntan^ONerw^  Fr.)  An 

II  enjpoe  fonnerljr  used  for  Uu^wtng  stones  and  bat-  I 
taring  walls.-A)bsoiete. 

MAMOONiaM^  mang'go-niun,  a.  The  ait  of  setting 
off  SDjrtbing  to  ^rantage.— Obsolete. 

I If  AMOoxiZBi  mang'go-Dixe,  o.  a.  To  polish  for 
i asttiog  off  to  advantage. — Obsolete. 

JfOj  jon  mmgonUimff  slave,  I will  not  part  frocn  ^en  t 
you’ll  s^  Uiein.  Ae.->i2ra  Jonttm, 

M AKOOSTAir,  man-goa’tanf  t,  (man^taiM,  or  mnn^ 
ffortinuty  the  Malayan  name.)  Tbe  tree  Gardtiia 
nungostana,  tbe  fruit  of  which  is  esteemed  the 
most  delidona  of  the  East  In^es.  It  is  about  | 
the  size  of  an  oraojre,  and  baa  a rind  like  that  of  i 
the  pom«^^nate,  but  thicker  and  fuller  of  juiost  I 
Order,  Cltt»iaoesr,  or  GoUifersc. 

Vakoocste,  man'goost,  «.  Tbe  Ichneumon  of  the 
Nile,  Virem  ichneumon.  I 

Maxgrove,  man'grove,  t.  The  common  name  of 
I plants  belonging  to  tbe  gennsi  Order,  Rhizo*  | 

I phoraoec.  . 

Maxoy,  tnane'je,  X.  lufected  with  the  mange;  ' 
scabby.  I 

Maxuatbr,  manniate-ur,  f.  A misaotbrc^l  one 
that  bstea  mankind.  ) 

IIakhbim  Gold,  nunliim  golde,  s.  An  alloy, 

I consisting  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  uf 
sine 

Mamiiood,  man'hdd,  #.  Human  nature;  tbe  state 
of  one  who  is  advanced  beyond  puberty,  boyhood, 

! or  childhood;  an  adult;  a man;  virility:  torti- 
f tnde;  courage;  reaolotion.— Seldom  used  in  tbe  i 

• last  three  seoaea.  | 

Maxia,  ma'ne-a,  «.  (Latin  and  Greek.)  Madnesa. 
Maxiablx,  man'e>«-bl,  0.  Manageable;  tractable. 

I — Obsolete.  | 

Maxiac,  ma'oe>ak,  §,  A mad  person.  | 

Maxiao,  ma'ne-ak,  > a.  Affected  with  mad<  • 

Maxiacal,  ma*m'a>kal, ) ness;  raging  with  dis  ^ 
ordered  intellect ; mad.  * 

: MaxicaEIa,  mao'e-ka're-a,  s.  (manica,  a glove,  j 
I , laU  from  tbe  nature  of  the  spsthe.)  llie  Wine*  I 

1 1 palm,  a genos  of  plants,  natives  of  the  East  In*  I 

' dies:  Or^,  Palmsoec. 

IfAXiCBJUK,  min*e*ks'an,  c.  Pertaining  to  the 
I Manic  beans. 

j llAXlCHiBANS,  man-«'ko'aDB,  s.  (Afoxs,  supposed 
' to  have  been  a native  ot  Persia.)  A Cb^ian 
I aeet  who,  like  the  Msgi,  believed  in  two  eternal  i 

prineiplee  of  good  and  evil : that  our  lint  parents  ! 
were  created  by  the  God  of  darkneas,  but  that 
their  souls  formed  part  of  that  light  which  was  i 
subject  to  the  God  of  liglit.  They  believed  that  I 
tbe  great  object  of  the  God  of  light  was  to  deliver  | 
the  captive  aoula  of  men  from  tbor  oorpoieal  ; 
priaona,  and  that  with  this  view  be  crested  two  ■ 
sublime  bciagB,  Christ  and  tbe  Hedy  Gboet,  clothed  | 
with  a shadowy  form,  to  teach  mortala  bow  to 
dshver  the  rational  aoul  from  tbe  omiupt  body, 
aad  to  overcome  tbe  power  of  malignant  matter.  I 
Mam  gave  himself  out  as  * tbs  Comfurter*  pro* 
mised  to  be  sent  into  the  world  by  Christ  after  . 
I hit  death.  The  Manicbieans  do  not  appear  to 
; have  existed  before  the  end  of  the  third  century.  | 


Maxicbord,  maa'e-kawrd,  > s.  (montelorw  , 
Maxicordox,  man-e-kawridnn,  ) du^  Fr.)  A 
murical  instrument  in  tbe  form  of  a spmeL 
Haxicox,  manVkon,  a.  A species  of  nightshade. 
Maxifxst,  roanVfest,  ) $.  (rntni/ettui,  Lat.) 
Maxipexto,  nun*e-fe^to,>  A declonitioo  iaaned 
from  a prince  or  sovereign,  prodaiming  bis  opintoos 
or  motives  in  reference  to  eome  public  question. 
Manifest,  man'e*fe8t, a. (ssont/u/ui,  Lat.)  Plain;  I 
open;  not  concealed;  not  doubtful;  apparent; 
detected,  with  o/; 

Calistho  there  stood  shame.— />ydsa.  ' 

— an  invoice  of  a cargo  of  goods,  imported  ot 
laden  for  export,  to  he  a^wn  at  the  cuatom-bouae 
by  Uie  master  of  tbe  vsuael,  or  the  owner  or  ship-  , 
per; — e.  a.  to  make  appear;  to  make  public;  to 
show  plainly ; to  disclose ; to  discover. 
Manifestable,  msn-e*fes'ta*bl,  a.  Thst  may  be 
made  evident.  t 

Manifestation,  man-e-fes-ta'shun,  a.  The  act  ' 
of  makiog  known  what  is  secret  or  obecore ; dis-  ! 
00 very ; clear  evidence ; publicatioo. 

Manifestly,  monVfesMe,  atU  Clearly;  evi- 
denily;  plainly.  I 

Manifestxbas,  manVfest-nea,  a.  Clearness  to  | 
tbe  sight  or  mind ; obviouaaeas.  i i 

Manifold,  man'e-folde,  o.  Of  different  kinds;  i 
many  in  number ; multiplied;  complicMted.  j 

Manifolded,  man'e-folde-ed,  a.  Haring  many  M 
oomplicationa  or  doubles. — Obsolete.  I 

And  wmid/olded  shield  be  bound  about  bla  wHat—  | 
Spfimr. 

Manifoldly,  manVfold^le,  odL  In  a manifold  ' 
manner.  j 

Maxifoldnf.ss,  man'e-foldo*nea,  s.  State  of  bo> 
iog  manifold ; mnltiplioity.  '[, 

Manioliuns,  ma*niryuns,  s.  In  Gnnnery,  two  j 

bandies  on  tbe  back  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  after  ; ' 
tbe  German  mode  of  casting.  | 

Makil,  ma*oil',  ) t.  (mimVIcr,  Span.)  A ring 
Maxilla,  ma-nilla,)  or  bracelet  worn  ^ persona 
in  Africa  ! 

Makioc,  manVok,  a The  Indian  name  of  the 
amylaceous  products  of  the  shrub  Jatiupha  man*  ; 
nibot.  ■ 

Maniple,  manVpl,  s.  (ovtn(pu/iM,  Lat.)  A hand*  ;l 
fnl ; a small  band  of  aoldien ; a fanon,  or  kind  of  1 
ornament  worn  about  the  arm  of  a mass  priest,  I! 
or  a garment  worn  by  tbe  priest  a hell  he  officiates.  { 
Manifular,  ma*iup'u-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe 
niAniple.  , ' 

Manipulate,  ma-nip'u*lata,  as.  To  operate  or  1 

work  with  the  banda  | 

Manipdlatiox,  mM-nip-u-la'shon,  a (Fmoeh.)  ; 
Work  by  hand;  manual  operation,  aa  the  manner  i 
of  digging  ore  in  mining. 

Manipulus,  ma*nip'o*lua,  a («HaNMS,  the  hand,  I 
Lat.)  In  Roman  Military  Antiquities,  a sobdivi*  | 
aion  of  tbe  cohort,  so  named  from  tbe  handful  of 
grasa  or  straw  which  formed  their  ori^nal  atan* 
dard. 

Manis,  ma'Dia,  s.  Tlie  Pangolins,  a germs  of  Eden- 
tata, in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  Urge, 
strong,  imbricated,  horny  aealea,  like  the  Laoertfne 
reptiles,  and  hence  tb^  have  been  called  Scaly 
Lizard  A 

Hanisuris,  man-is-u'ris,  a (monw,  loose,  and  otms, 
a tiul,  Gr.  from  tbe  s|Mkea  being  loose  and  not 
compact.)  A genua  of  plaata:  Order,  Grami- 
naoeSL 

isa 
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Uanitscmk,  man'e- trunk,  «.  (immtfrimcM,  low 
l^t.)  In  Entomologj,  the  intorior  Wf^rnt  of 
tho  trank  in  whtcli  heod  ioosculiitaOi  or  on 
wbick  it  turno. 

Mamkillkr,  man'kil-hir,  t,  A inardorer}  ooo 
who  sUja  « mail. 

Uamkilliko,  man'kn-ling,  «.  Uaed  to  kill  men. 
Coned  be  the  poet  who  ftret  honoured  with  the  oame 

<K  a hero,  a mere  Ajax,  a manJtiltimff  idiot— i>ryikji. 

IfAKKiiTD,  man'kTnd,  a.  The  race  or  aperiea  of 
knman  bein|^ ; a m^e,  or  the  malM  of  the  homan 
race; — a.  reoerobling  man  in  form,  not  woman: 
often  applied  by  our  old  poets  to  wmnen  in  a bad 
aenaa. 

A MoaUmi  witch  I Heoce  with  her,  oat  o' door.— 
AAote 

Maklbbs,  manles,  a.  Wltkootmeo}  not  manned. 
— Seldom  uaed. 

Hakukb,  man'like,  a.  Haring  the  proper  qnalities 
of  a man ; becoming  a man. 

Haklikbss,  manle-naa,  a.  Dignity;  boldaeaa; 
bravery ; the  qualities  of  s man. 

Makluto,  rnsnUng,  a.  A little  man, 

Ma5lt,  man'le,  a.  Manlike;  becoming  a man; 
firm ; brave ; dignified ; atately  * relating  to  the 
adnlt  age  of  man ; — ad  with  courage  like  a matu 

Makna,  man'na,  s.  A natural  exudation  from  the 
leavea  and  branchaa  of  the  plant  Alhagi  manoram. 
It  waa  believed  by  Arabian  writers  that  manna 
fell  from  heaven  on  the  plant.  At  first  the  manna 
resembles  drops  of  honey,  bat  eoon  thickens  into 
solid  gnuna  of  the  rise  of  a coriander  seed.  The 
manna  of  the  shops  ia  the  produce  of  the  Manna- 
ash,  Ornns  rotundifolia,  which  aboanda  in  Cala- 
Iffia.  The  manna  distils  from  incisiooa  made  in 
the  bark.  It  Is  a concrete  mudla^Doos  juice, 
mild,  and  slightly  naoseoas.  Mtama  aeedir,  the 
seeds  of  the  eqaatio  plant  Glycera  floitans. 

Hankbr,  man'oor,  a.  (manure,  Fr.  nunuera,  Ital) 
Form;  method;  custom;  habit;  fssbioo;  oertain 
d^ree;  habitat  practice;  mien;  cast  of  look; 
mode ; peculiar  way  or  carriage ; way ; — v.  a.  to 
hutroct  in  menners. 

Mabnerism,  man'nor-lsm,  $.  Adherence  to  the 
same  manner ; uniformity  of  manner. 

MAirxBRlST,  man'nar-iat,  a.  An  artist  who  per- 
forms all  his  works  in  one  unvaried  manner. 

MAKiCBai.tHKSS,  man'nur-le-nea, a.  Civility;  com- 
laisance ; the  quality  of  being  courteous  in  be- 
aviour. 

Hanberlt,  man'nur-le,  a.  Civil;  respectful; 
complaisant ; decent  in  external  deportment;  not 
rode  or  vulgar ; — ad  dvilly ; without  rudeness ; 
reepectfuDv. 

Harbebs,  mao*nnn,a.pf.  Deportment;  carriage; 
behaviour;  oondoct;  oourseof  life;  ceremonious 
behaviour;  dvilHy;  morals;  a bow  or  courtesy. 

Makrikin,  man'oe-kin,  a.  A little  man;  also,  an 
apparatus  made  in  resemblance  of  the  human 
figure,  or  merely  of  the  female  abdomen  and  pel- 
vis, for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  applica- 
tion of  baodacea  and  practice  of  obstetrics. 

Marfish,  man'niab,  a.  Haring  the  appearance  of 
B man ; bold ; masculine 
A woman  impudent  and  monnM  grown. — St^$, 

Mafritb,  man'nite,  a.  The  peculiar  kind  of  sugar 
contained  in  roanoa,  the  produce  of  Oruos  Kuro- 
pcua.  It  iacompoe^  of  hydrogen,  7.62;  carbon, 
40.02 ; oxygen,  32.90. 


MARatuyRB,)  ma-na'vr,  a.  (nMnaorre,  Fr.)  Del* 
Marbutrb,  ) terooa  movement;  management; 

managemeot  with  address  or  artful  design. 
Marcbuvrb,  ma-nu'vr,  r.  n.  To  move  or  change 
positions  among  troops  or  ahipe  to  obtain  some 
advantage,  or  in  milit^  exerdae  for  the  purpose 
of  disdpUne;  to  carry  on  any  operaUon  adroitly; 
a.  to  change  the  positions  of  troops  or  sbipa. 
Marcrutrbb,  ma-nu'Ti^ar,  a.  One  who  ma- 
Dcravrea, 

Marombtbr,  ma-nom'e-tnr,)  a.  (moiiot,  rare,  and 
Maroscofb,  man'o-akope,  i aeeCro*,  a measure, 
Gr.)  Ad  instrament  intended  to  measure  the 
rarefaetioD  and  condensation  of  electric  fluids. 
Harojcbtrical,  man-o-met're-kal,  a.  Pertainiiig 
to  the  manometer. 

Maror,  man' or,  a.  (mano^,  Fr.  maner,  Armor.) 
Tbi  land  poeseaeed  I7  a lord  or  nobleman,  or  tbe 
quantity  land  formerly  kepi  by  a lord  or  great 
personage  for  tbe  use  end  subeistenoe  of  fats  family. 
Maror-housb,  mao'nr-howa,)  a.  The  bouse  of 
Marob-sbat,  man'ttr  aeet,  ) the  lord  or  owner 
of  tbe  manor. 

Marobial,  me-no're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a manor. 
Marplbasbr,  man'plo-sur,  a.  One  who  tues 
every  effort  to  gain  the  fivour  of  men.  I 

Marqqbllbb,  manlcwel-Iar,  a.  A murderar;  e j 
numalayer. — Obeoletsb 

He  sent  a wtanqw4Ur,  and  commaandid  that  Jane's  ' 
bead  were  brought  in  a ditch.—  St.  Mark,  rL  'I7.  I 

Marsb,  mans,  a.  (monaio,  Lot.)  A honae  or  habi- 
tatioo ; a personage-boose.  Mansio,  in  Archai- 
ology,  a term  used  in  the  same  sense  os  Mt, 
that  is,  os  much  land  as  one  plough  could  till  in  a 
yeu*.  In  Antiquity,  an  inn  on  a public  road, 
usaally  at  tbe  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
anolbw.  In  the  Medasval  ages  it  waa  utod  to 
expreaa  an  encampment  for  one  nigbL  J/oeaua 
Pretbyteri^  in  Law,  a parsonage  or  vicarage  for 
tbe  parson  to  reside  in. 

Marbkb,  man'ser,  a.  A bastard.— Obsolete. 
Marsior,  man'shun,  a.  (maiwM,  Lat.)  A place 
of  residence ; e bouM  ; a habitation ; tbe  lord's 
bouse  in  a manor;  residence;  abode;—*.  «.  to 
dwell ; to  reside. 

MarAorabt,  man'shun-ar-e,  a.  Bealdent;  reri- 
dentiary. 

Marsior-housb,  men'shnn-bows,  a.  Tbe  bouse 
in  which  one  reetdea ; an  Inhabited  house. 
Marsiorrt,  man'sbun*re,  a.  A place  of  rcsidenoe. 
Marslauoutbr,  man'sJaw-tur,  a.  In  a general 
sense,  tbe  killing  of  a man  or  of  men ; deslructiou 
of  the  human  spedea ; murder.  In  Law,  such  a 
killing  of  a man  as  happens  rither  on  a sudden 
quand  or  in  tbe  oommisNon  of  an  nolawfal  act, 
without  any  deliberate  intention  of  doing  any 
mischief  at  olL  There  » no  difference  between 
murder  and  monaiot^Aler,  but  that  murder  U < 
upon  malice  forethought,  and  manslnu^hier  upon 
a sudden  occaaion.  Aa  if  two  meet  together,  and 
striving  for  tbe  wall,  the  oue  kills  the  other,  this 
is  maiuiaiiffhter  and  fdony.  And  so  it  is,  if  they 
had  npon  that  sodden  occasion  gone  into  the  field 
and  fought,  and  the  one  had  killed  the  other,  this 
had  been  but  manetaufflUer  and  no  mmderf  be- 
cause all  that  followed  was  but  a oontionanoe  of  ; 
tbe  first  sudden  occasion,  and  tbe  blood  was  never  j 
cooled  till  the  blow  was  given. 

Marslatbr,  mon'sluy-ur,  a.  One  who  has  slaia  | 
a human  beio^ 
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i Makstealvr,  man'stc-lor,  «.  One  who  iteAls  or  ^ 
I carriea  off  human  bduga ; a trafficker  in  the  alare 
trade. 

MANeTRALiwo,  man'ste-lin};,  a.  The  act  of  steal- 
I . ing  human  beingis  an  in  the  infamona  slave  trade. 

MaN8c:ktr,  mau'swete,  a.  («Miw«e/i/e,  LaU)  Mild; 
gentle}  tame;  not  wild  or  fcruciooa.— Seldom 
need. 

MAKHtrrnTDB,  man'fwe-tude,  a.  (iwcmMe/iido,  Lat.) 
llildneeR;  gentleoesa;  tameneas. 
t I use  aU  mUilMss  or  awuwMtuiie  In  adiDonlthine.'-* 

Uammohd. 

Martblxt,  man'tc-Iet,>  a.  A atnall  cloak  worn 
I Hartlrt,  mantlet,  ) by  women.  In  Fortifi- 
cation, a kind  of  movable  parapet  made  of  planka, 
about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over  another 
to  the  height  of  about  ais  feet ; generally  cased 
\ with  tin,  and  set  on  little  wheels,  so  that  in  a 
siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  end 
I eerve  to  shelter  them  from  the  shot  of  Che  enemy, 
j Uartellia,  man-teHe-a, «.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Man- 
I tel.)  A genus  of  fossil  Alcyonse,  from  the  Chalk 
I formation.  Also,  a genua  of  Cycadiform  plaota, 

, from  the  oolite  of  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

Mastis,  mnn'tia,  a (mante*^  n prophet.  Or.  in 
I reference  to  the  position  of  the  arms,  which  seem 
I as  in  tha  act  of  supplication.)  A genna  of 
'■  Ortbnpterooa  insects:  Family,  Cursoria. 

Mamtibia,  man-tisVa,  a.  (from  the  flowers  bearing 
a ringnlar  resemblance  to  certain  insects  called 
! montu.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Zingiberaceic. 

’ Martibba,  man-tis'ss,  ».  The  decimal  part  of  a 
logarithm ; the  integral  part  is  called  the  charac- 
teristic. 

Mafitlb,  man'll,  a (nMmfef,  menfei^  Sax.)  A 
kind  of  cloak  or  loose  garment  to  be  worn  over 
other  gannenta;  a cov^ ; that  which  oonceols; — 
0.  n.  to  cloak;  to  cover;  to  dUgnise; — r.  n.  to 
spread;  to  expand;  to  joy;  to  revel;  to  be  ex- 
panded; to  gather  over  and  form  a cover;  to 
collect  on  the  surface  as  a oorering ; to  rush  to 
the  face  and  cover  it  with  a crim<on  colour.  In 
Malacology,  the  cutaneoue  and  fleshy  envelope 
which  invests  tha  interior  of  the  shell  of  the 
Conchifev^ 

Mantle,  msn'tl,  ) a The  piece  of  rim- 

I MaNtletrek,  man'tl-tre,)  her  or  stone  in  form 
I of  a chimney  over  the  fireplace,  ra»ting  on  the 
{ jambe. 

: Maktlepibce,)  man'tl*pe«e,  s.  Hie  work  over  a 
I MamtblpiECR,)  fireplace,  in  front  of  the  chimney. 

: Mantliiiq,  mantling,  $.  In  Heraldry,  the  ora%- 
j menta  represented  round  shields — in  imitation,  it 
is  suppo^,  of  the  mantles  or  cloaks  worn  by 
I mihtwy  men. 

^ Manto,  man'to,  s.  (Italian.)  A robs;  a cloak. 

I Mantolooy,  man-toro-je,  t.  {marUeia,  divination, 
and  loffot,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  act  or  art  of 
divination. 

Mantua,  man'tn-a,  a (vuzn/eoH,  Fr.)  A laJy*a 
gown. 

’ Maktuamaker,  manln-a-may-knr,  s.  Ono  who 
makes  gowns  for  ladies;  a dressmaker. 

Mahu,  ma'no,  s.  (sum,  to  undentand,  Sanscrit) 
In  Hindoo  Mythology,  the  son  or  grandson  of  the 
creating  deity  Brahma,  the  first  of  rational  beings, 
and  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  who  are  thence 
called  >Ianavas  or  Manngas,  (ui&priDg  of  Manu.) 
The  institutes  of  Manu  are  the  oldest,  and  es- 
teemed the  holiest  text  after  the  Vedaa 


MANUAL^-M  AKUREM  ENT. 


Manual,  man'u-al,  a.  (tnnmtaJu,  Lat)  Per-  I 
formed  by  the  hand;  used  by  the  haixi; — a a '| 
■mall  book,  such  as  may  be  carried  in  the  hand  ; | 
the  service-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  [ 
J/mtual  aremM!,  the  exercise  or  practice  by  which 
soldiers  are  taught  the  oae  of  arma.  | 

Manuaubt,  man'u-al-iat,  a An  artificer.  i 

Manuart,  man'u-ar-e,  a.  Performed  by  the 
hand. — Obsolete. 

Mancbial,  ma-nu'be-al,  a.  (mamiMn/it,  Lat) 
Belonging  to  spoila;  taken  in  war. — Seldom  used. 
Manubrium,  ma-nu'bre-um,  a A handle. 
Manuduction,  man-n-duk'abun,  a (moiMts,  tha 
band,  and  a leading  Lat)  Guidance  by 

the  hand. 

Manuductor,  man-n-duk'tnr,  a (awn»a»,  and 
Aictor,  a leader,  Lat)  A conductor;  a guide; 
an  ancient  oflScer  in  the  church,  who  from  the 
middle  of  the  chmr,  where  he  had  his  place,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  oboristeni  to  sing,  and  marked 
the  measure,  ^t  time,  and  regulated  the  musk. 
Lore  be  your  etamufMcror ! may  the  tears 
Of  peniteoce  free  you  from  all  ftiture  fears.— Jbrdcm. 
Mamupactort,  man-u-fak'tur-e,  s.  (nrmttf,  and 
/acio^  1 do,  Lat)  A house  or  place  where  goods 
are  manufacture ; the  practice  of  making  any 
piece  of  workmanship ; — a.  engaged  in  mannfac- 
tnring. 

Makufactural,  man-u-fak'to-ral,  a.  Relaring 
to  manufacture. 

Manufacture,  man-u-fak'ture,  s.  (French.)  The 
operation  of  reducing  raw  materials  of  any  kind 
into  a form  suitable  for  use ; anything  made  from 
tlie  raw  material  by  art,  machinery,  or  the  hand ; [ 
— V.  a.  to  make  by  art  and  labour,  or  the  aid  of  [ 
machinery,  anything  fitted  for  use ; to  work  raw  | 
materiaU  into  suitalde  forma  for  use;— v.  n.  to  be  I 
occupied  in  manufacture.  | 

Manupacturrb,  man-tt-fak'ta-rur,  a.  One  who  , 
works  raw  materials  into  forma  suitaMe  for  use ; . 
one  who  employs  workmen  for  manufactoring ; ; 
the  owner  of  a manufactory. 

Manulea,  roa-nu'Ie-a,  a.  (momu,  tha  hand,  Lat.  I 
in  allusion  to  the  diriaions  of  the  corolla.)  A I 
genua  of  South  African  herbs,  randy  aabalunbs:  ' 
Order,  ScropholariNCcw.  < 

Manumibb. — See  Manumit.  \ 

BIanumibbion,  man-n-misb'oo,  a.  The  act  of  giv-  i 
big  liberty  to  slaves. 

Manumit,  man-u>mit',  r.  a.  (mammiUo,  Lat.)  To 
release  from  slavery ; to  liberate  from  bondage  or 
servitude ; to  free,  ss  a slave.  j 

Manumotite,  man'o-mo-tiv,  a.  (mamu^  and 
eeo,  I move,  Lat.)  Blovable  by  the  Land.  I 

Manumotok,  inan^Q-mo-tur,  a.  A small  wheeled  ' 
vehicle,  which  may  be  moved  in  any  direction  ty  > 
the  person  in  it.  | 

Mancrablb,  ma-Du'ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  cnltira-  ■ 
tioo.  j 

BIandraqe,  ma-nu'raje,  > s.  Cnldvalioo. — Ob-  < 
BTanurance,  ma-ou'rans,)  solete.  I 

Manure,  ma-nare’,  v.  a.  (mommrrer,  Fr.)  To  I 
apply  to  land  any  fertilizing  matter;  to  enrich  | 
with  nutritive  aubetauces;  to  fertilize;  to  culti-  | 
rate  by  manual  Ubonr;  to  till;— (obsolete  in  the  j 
last  two  senses;) — a.  a substance  or  substances  i 
added  to  the  soil,  with  a view  to  aoceleraUng  tha 
vegetation  and  increasing  the  production  of  cropa.  | 
Manurbment,  ma-nure'meot,  s.  Cultivation;  | 
improvement. — Seldom  used.  ! 

m I 
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MArniRKK,  mA>ott'rur,  «.  Ooa  who  applies  nuumre 
to  land. 

Vanurixo,  ma-na'rin;^  a.  A droaaing  or  spread* 
irig  of  ^^aRure  oo  land. 

Makubcbipt,  man'o-akript,  s.  (mania,  the  hand, 

I and  $criptuiy  written,  LaU)  A book  or  pa(>er 
written  with  the  hand  or  pen^— o.  writtro  with 
1 the  hand ; not  printed. 

! Makutk.nct,  ouui<u-t«n'M,  a.  Maintenance. — 
Obsolete. 

Makworship,  man'wnr-ship,  a.  Undue  rercrenoe 
or  adulation  paid  to  a man. 

Manwortii,  man'wnrtA,  a.  In  .^rchalolng^,  the 
« price  of  a man’s  lite  or  bead,  which  was  paid  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  for  having  slain  one  of  his 
Tillctna. 

Maht,  meo'ne,  a.  motie^,  or  meai^,  Sax.) 

Con^tioling  of  a great  number;  numerous ;—e.  a 
I multitude;  a company;  a great  number  of  indi* 

; riduals;  the  people  ;-^nwi^rire,  Fr.)  a rvtinoe  of 
I ! eervants ; household. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two 
j senses. 

. ! The  kings  befbre  their  many  rode.— 7>ryt{eii. 

' ]foTa.—jlfan«  is  frequentlv  affixed  to  adJectlTM  and  par- 
ticipial anjM'tivea.  in  which  cases  It  generally  sigiiiflfs 
j numerous,  or  a great  number,  as  in  manv-cleft, 

I manj-coloored,  many.«umrre(i.  many.flowerei),  ma- 
uy-headed.  many4«nguaged,  many-lesve-l,  manydeg- 

\ P^.  many-l**ttered,  miny.mastcre<l,  many.partea,  I 

many.pM>|>ied,  manj.petale<l.  many-«i«Jed,  many- 
toDeu,  many-tribed,  many.twrixikliiig,  maiiy.ralved. 

I I Manttisces,  men'De-tii&u.  An  adverbial  phrase 
I signifying  ofteu  ; frequently. 

I Hap,  map,  «.  (mapa^  Span,  mttppn^  Port.)  A de> 

I lineatioD  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  paper  or 
other  material,  in  whkb  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
lotigitode,  and  the  relative  positions  of  countries, 
kingdoms,  states,  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  dec., 
are  represented.  A map  is  properly  a rrpresenta- 
t tion  of  land,  as  dUtinguUlied  from  a cAo^  which 

I represents  the  ocean  only,  or  any  portion  it ; — 
e.  a.  to  draw  or  delineate,  as  the  figure  and  poai- 

! ' tion  of  any  por^on  of  land. 

I : Maple,  ma'pl,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  trees 
! and  shrubs  belouging  to  the  genus  Acer.  Acer 

I I sacchariDum,  when  of  ordinary  size,  yields  in  a 
Ij  good  season  from  twenty  to  thirty  gdlons  of  sap, 

f^m  which  five  or  six  pounds  of  sugar  is  obtained, 
r It  is  a native  of  North  America. 

, Happa,  map'pa,  s.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  the  name 
of  the  napkin  Long  out  by  the  prwtor  as  a signal 
that  the  race  shunld  start. 

Mappkry,  ma{/pttr-e,  t.  The  art  of  planning  and 
designing  maps.  { 

Mar,  mdr,  v.  a.  (memm,  nu’mm,  Sax.  merror,  ' 
Span.)  To  injure  by  catting  off  a part,  or  by  j 
wounding  and  making  defective;  to  hurt;  to  im-  | 
pair  the  strength  and  purity  of;  to  deform;  to  \ 
damage;  to  spoil; — «.  a Llut;  an  injury;  a lake.  ’ 
—See  Mere.-^bsoIete  as  a substantive.  I 

Maralia,  roa-ra1o-a,  a.  (altered  from  aralia.')  A { 
genus  of  planU,  naiirea  of  Madagascar:  Order, 
Amliaceae.  | 

Marakatha,  mar-a-nstA'a,  a (Syriac.)  The  Lord  i 
comes,  or  has  come : a word  used  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  expressing  a curse. 

Maranta,  ma-ran'ta,  $.  (in  memory  of  Bartholo-  | 
meo  Maranti,  a Venetian  physician,  who  died  io  ’ 
1554.)  Arrowroot,  a genus  of  plants:  Type  of 
the  order  Marantaceae. 

Marantackac,  ma*ran*ta'se-e,  a.  (maranta^  one  of 
the  genera.)  A lutaral  order  of  Exulogenons 


plants,  oonwating  of  tropical  herbs : rbitome  often 
tuberous,  and  abounding  In  starch ; stem  often  ' 
branching ; calyx  superior,  with  three  sepals ; | 
corolla  tabular,  irr^^ar,  with  the  segments  in 
two  whorls,  the  outer  three-parted,  and  nearly  | 
equal  ; stamens  three,  petaluid  and  distinct ; ' 
ovary  one  or  throe-celled ; anthers  one-celled  | 
fruit  capsular.  i 

MAKAKTiirs,  ma-ren'tAus,  a.  (irvrrmno,  I fade,  and  ' 
rin/Aox,  a flower,  Gr.  the  withered  leaves  being  per-  [ 
manent.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Byttneria-  ij 
oem.  |j 

Maraud,  ma-rawd*,  v.  n.  (French.)  To  rove  io  | 
quest  of  plunder ; to  make  so  excursion  for  booty;  ! 
to  plunder. 

Haragdib,  ma-rawd’or,  a.  A rover  in  quest  of 
booty  or  plunder;  a plunderer. 

Marauding,  ma-rawd'ing,  a.  Roving  in  quest  of 
plunder;  robbing;  destroying. 

Marble,  mdr'bl,  a.  (morArs,  Fr.)  A calcareous  ■. 
rock  of  compact  texture,  beautiful  appearance,  i 
and  susceptible  of  very  Idgh  polish,  mudi  used  foe  ! 
statues,  busts,  mantlepiecea,  monuments,  pillars,  jl 
and  other  architecture  adommentA  There  are  | 
three  grand  divisions  of  marbles: — 1.  Marbles  of  i 
one  plain  colour,  comprising  the  various  shades 
from  white  to  black.  2.  Marbles  of  two  colours,  [ 
which  are  very  varieil.  S.  Marbles  vuriegnted  | 
with  many  colours,  several  of  which  are  very  ' 
beautiful ; shells,  oonils,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies  being  harinoniously  intermingled  with  this  . 
compact  limestone  The  most  celebrated  statuary  J 
marbles  of  ancient  times  were  those  of  the  isinndbi  | 
of  Paros,  Nax<^  and  Ten  os,  in  the  Archipelago.  | 
Parian  marble  is  white,  large-grained,  and  traus-  ; 
lucent.  The  marble  of  Carrara  has  a finer  grain  i 
and  cloeer  texture,  and  is  now  usually  employed  i 
by  statuaries.  In  England,  marbles  abound  in  ' 
the  counties  of  Derby,  Devon,  and  Aogleeea;  the  | 
latter  is  of  a green  colour.  In  Scotland,  they  an 
found  in  Sntherlandshire,  Argylesbire,  and  in  tbe  ■ 
islands  of  Tiree,  Skye,  and  Jura.  In  Ireland,  at  | 
Kilkenny  and  other  places.  Kilkenny  marbles  are  j 
black,  enclosing  shells  of  a whitish  colour; — a < 
little  ball  of  marble  or  other  atone,  used  by  chil- 
dren in  play:  a stone  remarkable  for  the  sculpture  I 
or  inscription ; — a.  made  of  marble ; variegated  | 
in  colour ; stuned  or  veined  like  marble ; hanl ; | 
inaensible; — v.  a.  to  variegate  iu  colour ; to  cloud ; ; 
to  stain  or  vein  like  marble. 

Mardle-edokD,  mdr'bl-edjd,  o.  Having  the  jj 
edges  veined  in  imitation  of  marble.  |] 

Marble- nsARTED,  mdrlil-bArt-ed,  a.  Cruel;  j 
insensible ; hardhearted. 

Marbling,  mdr'bl-tng,  a.  Tbe  art  or  process  of 
variegating  in  oolonr,  in  imitation  of  marble.  ii 
Marbly,  mdr'bl-e,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  marblA  !| 
Marcab,  indrliur,  a.  The  state  of  withering  or  i ; 

wasting ; leanness ; waste  of  flesh. — Seldom  uW.  I 
Mabcelinb,  mdrise-Iine,  a.  (from  its  being  found 
at  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont.)  A mineral  of  a ’ 
greenish -black  colour,  and  rii:*htly  metallic  or  ; 
vitreous  lustre.  Its  constituents  are — silica,  < 
15.17;  oxide  of  maugancee,  75.80;  oxide  of  iron,  ' 
4.14  ; alumina,  2.80.  | 

Marcelliass,  mar-sene-ans,  i.  A sect  founded  ' 
by  one  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  towards  tbe  close  of  H 
the  second  century,  who  taught  that  the  Son  and  [I 
Holy  Ghost  were  two  emsnations  from  the  Divine  I 
Datare,  which,  after  performing  tlieir  respective 
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offices,  were  to  return  agem  into  the  subsUnco  of  and  to  be  void  of  fear.  Iklarcos,  their  Vader,  oorv- 
tlie  Father.  ferred  the  prieatbood  and  the  adiniiiiotratioa  of  the  > 


Uakcbocbnt,  redr-ses'ent,  a.  (mofreM,  withering, 
Lat.)  In  Botanj,  when  withered,  not  failing; 
pennanent. 

Harckssiblb,  nutr>8es'se>bl,  a.  That  maj  wither; 
liable  to  decajr. 

Mabcbtia,  mdr-se'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Fr.  Mar- 
oet,  a fnend  of  De  Candolle.)  A genus  of  Bra- 
xilian  sbmbe:  Order,  Melastomaoee. 

Marcoravia,  mark-gra've-a,  a.  (in  honour  of 
George  Maregrave,  a Gennan  who  published  a na- 
toral  history  of  Brazil  in  1718.)  A genus  of 
plants : Type  of  the  order  Marqp^viacec, 

Marcoraviacb^  mark-gra-vi-a'»e-e,  a.  (morc- 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  oi^er  of 
Exogenous  plants,  usoally  ascendant  ahruba,  with 
alternate  leaves,  and  oro^Uate  or  snicate  flowers ; 
eal/x  of  from  two  to  seven  sepals,  which  are  ovate, 
uauallj  coriaceous  and  imbricated;  corolla  hjpo- 
g^nuus,  bood'Shaped;  stamens  numerous;  ovary 
one,  usually  furrowed;  style  one;  capsule  Curia- 
ceoos ; secdii  minute  and  numerous. 

Uahch,  mdrtsh,  s.  (from  Mart.)  The  third  month 
of  the  year; — (morcAe,  Fr.)  military  muvemeut; 
journey  of  soldiers;  grave  and  solemn  walk  ; de- 
liberate or  laborious  walk;  signal  to  move ; a par- 
ticular beat  of  the  drum ; movement ; progresaiun ; 
advance  ; — c.  n.  (nutrcAer,  Fr.)  to  move  in  mili- 
tary form;  to  walk  in  a grave,  deliberate,  or 
stately  moaner ; — r.  a.  to  put  in  military  movs- 
mont. 

Makciiantia,  mc!r-shaD’te'a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Mr. 
Juhn  Marchant  of  Paris.)  A genus  of  Liverwurts: 
Type  of  the  naturil  order  Marcliantiacvtc. 

MAkCllARTlACE.S,  mdr-slian-ti-a'se-F, «.  (m/ircJbrfi- 
iittf  one  of  the  genera.)  Liverworts,  a natural  or- 
der of  plants,  consisting  of  the  Hepaticea:  of  Jus- 
sieu, plants  growing  on  the  earth  or  trees  iu  dump 
places,  and  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue, 
emitting  roots  from  tbvir  umlerbide,  and  coiiaUting 
of  a stem  which  is  leafless,  but  bordered  with 
membranous  expansiuna. 

Marcukt,  mdr'tshet,  a In  Arcbaiology,  a pecuniary 
fine,  formerly  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord  for 
the  marriage  of  one  of  tbe  tcnatit's  daughters. 

Marcher,  mdrt-h'ur,  a Formerly,  tbs  lord  or 
officer  who  defended  the  marches  or  borders  of  s 
Country. 

Marches,  mdrlshla,  a pL  (French.)  Borders; 
limits;  conflnes  between  one  country  or  district 
and  another. 

Marching,  mdrtsh'iog,  s.  Military  movement; 
pa»sa;.e  of  troops. 

Makchioness,  mdr'tshuD-es,  s.  The  wife  or  widow 
of  a marquis,  or  a female  having  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a marquix 

Marciipakb,  mdruii'pane,  t.  (mossepom,  Fr.)  A 
kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit. — Obsolete. 

Makcid,  mdr'dd,  a.  (niaradutf  Lst.)  Lean;  pin- 
ing; wasted;  with>red. 

hlAKCiDlTY,  mdr-.-id'e-te,  s.  Leanness. 

Marcionites,  iiidr'shou-itae,  a An  ancient  and 
popular  sect,  founded  by  one  Marcion,  who  denied 
the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  passion  of  Christ, 
and  hi-ld  them  to  be  apparent  only.  He  denied 
abo  the  resuiTectiuo  of  the  body. 

Marcites,  mdr  sitse,  s.  A sect  of  heretics  of  the 
second  century,  who  called  themselves  the 
and  pt  ofos^  the  right  of  great  liberty  of  aviioo, 


aacraments  upon  women. 

MAUCosiAfts,  mdr  ko-sbanSyS.  A sect  of  Christian 
heretics,  founded  in  the  second  century  by  one 
Marcus,  who  taught  that  the  Deity  eunsbts  of  a 
quaternity,  namely — the  lucfluble,  hUeuce,  tbe 
Father,  and  Truth. 

Mare,  mare,  a (myro,  Sax.  moArr,  Germ.)  Tbe 
female  of  the  horse  ;—^mnra.  Sax.)  a kind  of 
torpor  or  stagnation  which  seems  to  press  tbe 
stomach  with  weight. — See  Nightmare. 

MakeschaI.,)  mdr'abal,  a.  (ouirecAff,  Fr.)  Tbe 

Marbshai.,  1 chief  commander  of  an  army.—* 
See  Mar^haL 

Mare’s-tail,  mayrz'tale,  s.  Tbe  common  name 
of  Hippuris  vulgaris,  and  other  plants  of  the  same 
genus. 

Marqaramide,  mdKgar-a-mide,  s.  A substanoe 
obtained  when  ammonial  soap  is  prepared  either 
from  animal  fat  or  olive  oil,  and  treated  with 
boiling  water.  U U cry  stall  ne  and  white.  For-  ' 
mula,  Cw,  Has,  NO3. 

Maroaretks,  mdr'ga-rets,  s.  A germs  of  salts,  : 
obtained  from  the  combination  of  margaric  acid 
and  salifiable  ba«is. 

Maroahic,  mar-gdr^ik,  o.  Pertaining  to  pearl. 

Margarine,  n)dr'ga-rin,  a A peculiar  fatty  mat- 
ter contained  in  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fatA 

Marqaris,  mdr'gs-ris,  t.  (matyaron,  a pearl.  Gr. 
tbe  berries  are  white  and  shining  in  if.  tun/>yiora^ 
and  in  Mexico  called  periiUtt,  or  penrlt.)  A genus 
of  Mexican  shrubs : Order,  Rubiace«. 

Maroarit  Acid,  mdr'gu-ret  as'sid,  t,  (maiyoriiet, 
a pearl,  Gr.  on  account  of  its  pecaliar  lustre.) 

A fatty  acid  prepared  from  soap  made  with  olive 
oil  and  potanh.  Its  fonnula  U H33,  C35,  Os. 

Maroarite,  mdr'gar-ite,  t.  (maryariter,  a pearl, 
Gr.)  Pvarl-mi&i,  a thinly-laminated  mioe^  of 
a greyisli,  re<lilish,  or  yellowish -white  colour:  sp. 
gr.  3.0.  Hardness  = 3.5— 4.5.  It  occurs  at 

Sterling,  in  the  Tyrol. 

Maroaritic,  mdr-ga-rit'ik,  a.  Resembling  pearlA 

Makoaritic  Acid,  mdr-ga-rit'ik  as'rid,  a An 
acid  obtained  from  castor  oil  when  saponified  with 
tbe  hydrate  of  potash.  Formula,  C33,  Hsi,  Ot;. 

Mabgaron,  mdr'ga-ron,  s.  A solid,  white,  fatty 
matter,  which  crystalizes  in  pearly  scales,  and  is 
! obtain^  by  distilling  margaric  acid  with  excess 
of  lilDA 

Maroabycarpub,  mar-gar-e-kdr'pna,  s.  (morya- 
I POfi,  a pearl,  and  karpot,  fruit,  Gr.  from  the  pearly 
! appearance  of  tbe  limit.)  A genus  of  South 
American  sbrube:  Order,  Sanguisorbscee. 

Margay,  indr'gay,  a An  American  quadruped  of 
the  cat  kind. 

Margin,  mdr  jin, «.  (maryo,  Lat.  mniye,  Fr.)  Tbe 
border,  brink,  or  edge;  the  verge;  the  edge’ of  a 
leaf,  or  page  of  a l^k,  left  blank  or  filled  with 
notes;  the  edge  of  a wonnd ; — v.  a.  to  furnish 
with  a margin;  to  bolder;  to  enter  in  the  margin. 

In  Concbology,  the  whole  circumference  or  outline 
of  the  abell  in  bivalves.  Maryin  of  a course,  in 
Architecture,  the  upper  '‘ide  of  a course  of  slates 
which  appears  covered  by  the  next  superior 
coursA 

Makoinal,  mdrjin.il,  0.  Relating  to  a margin; 
written  or  prinieil  in  the  margin. 

Marginally,  mdrijin-al-Ie,  ad.  lo  tbe  margin  of 
a book. 
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MAROINATE— MARISH. 


MARITAL— MARKINO. 


^Iarginate,  tndr je-nate,  «.  il  To  make  brima  or 
margin*. — OlMolete. 

Maroinate,  mdr'je  Date,  ')  a.  In Conchologjr, 

Margin ATi:i>,  mdrjc-nav-ted,)  having  a pro- 

minent margin  or  border.  In  Entomology,  when 
tlie  eharp  edge  is  marginated  on  the  outside,  and 
surrounds  the  surface  with  a narrow  border. 

Maroinopora,  mdr-jin-op'o-ra,  s.  (otar^,  a mar- 
gin, Lat  and  porot,  a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
conds:  Family,  Milteporidc. 

Margot,  mdr’gnt,  $,  A fish  of  the  perch  kind. 

Hargrave,  mdr'grave,  a.  (marX^vi^  DuU)  A 
title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  Ac. 

Margraviate,  mdr-gra've-ate,  a.  The  territory 
or  jurisdiction  of  a margrave. 

Marorati.nb,  mdr-gra-rioe',  a.  The  wife  of  a 
inargraveb 

Makica,  mir'e-ka,  a.  (supposed  to  be  from  maraino,  | 
I become  placid,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  nature  of 
the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Iridacea*. 

MARll:Ti^  mi^e-eta,  a.  A kind  of  violet.  j 

Mariorkoub,  ma-rijVnus,  a.  (more,  the  sea,  and 
ffignOf  1 bring  forth,  Lat.)  Produced  in  or  by  the 
sea. 

Mariokia,  ma-rig'ne-a,  a.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 
genns  of  balsamiferDas  trees:  Order,  Burseraesas. 

Marigold. — See  MarygobL 

Marikik,  mar'e-kin,  a.  A species  of  monkey  with 
a niane. 

Marila,  ma-ri'Ia,  a.  (marile^  live  embers  or  sparks, 
Gr.  in  allosioD  to  the  S|>arkliDg  yellow  fringe 
round  the  seed,  or  the  transparent  dots  and  lines  on 
the  leave*.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Temstrs- < 
misoeie.  I 

Marinate,  mar'e*nate,  v.  a.  (mai-intr,  Fr.)  To 
salt  or  pickle  flsh,  and  then  preserve  in  oU  or 
vinegar. — Seldom  used. 

Wbj  am  I st>lM  a couk.  if  I am  so  loth 
To  sMiriMtIe  my  fish,  or  season  broth  ?— 

Marine,  ma-reen\  o.  (marM«a,  lait.)  Relating  to 
the  sea;  transacted  at  sea;  done  on  the  ocean; 
doing  doty  on  the  ses ; — a a soldier  who  serves 
on  board  of  a ahip  in  naval  engagements;  the 
navy  of  s country;  the  whole  economy  of  naval  , 
affairs,  ^farine  tyrrryor^  s machine  for  measur-  I 
inn  the  wsy  of  a ship  at  sea,  and  fur  registering 
the  same  on  a sort  of  dial-piste.  Afarine  cAotr, 
a machine  ooutrived  for  enabling  the  spectator  to 
\iar  the  satelUtes  of  Jupiter  at  sml 

Harined,  ma-reend',  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  an  animal  in  an  armorial  bearing,  which 
biu  the  lower  part  of  its  body  like  a fish,  as  a 
mermsid. 

Mariner,  marVnor, «.  (siartn^,  Fr.)  A seaman; 
a sailor. 

Mabikokama,  mar-e-DO-rm'ma,  s.  (nuire,  the  sea, 
Lat.  and  Aonro,  1 see,  Gr.)  A view  of  the  sea.  ' 

Haripa,  ma-ri'pa,  s.  (the  Caribbean  name  of  tbe 
trees,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  I 
with  smooth  slteruate  leaves  snd  white  panicles  ‘ 
of  flower*,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil:  Order, 
Convolvulacew.  I 


Marital,  mar'e-tal,  a.  (French,  from  niorites,  a | 
bu*band,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  a husband.  j 

Makitatbd,  mar'e-Uy-ted.  a.  Having  a husband.  { 
Maritime,  mai''o-tim,  a.  (tr.arih'iNus,  Ijtt.)  Be-  i 
lating  to  the  sea  or  r«cean;  performed  on  the  sea ; j 
Dsv^ ; bordering  on  tbe  sea;  situated  near  the 
ses  ; having  a navy  and  commerce  by  sea.  I 

Marjoram,  mdrjo-rum. «.  (altered  from  the  Arabic  I 
name  maryarnffck.)  l*he  common  name  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  tbe  genus  Origanum:  Order, 
L-imiacec. 

Marjorana,  redr-Jo-ra'na,  a (from  its  rescmhlanes 
to  the  magoraaiA)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  ] 
LamiaoesA  i 

Hark,  mdrfc,  t.  (mare,  meare,  Sax.  merA,  Dot.  I 
more,  Welsh,  marque^  Fr.)  A stamp;  an  im- 
pression; s token  by  which  anything  is  known; 
a visible  line,  depres-sion,  or  incision ; any  visible  . 
effect  of  force  or  agency ; proof ; evidence ; notice 
taken ; anything  to  which  a missile  weapon  may  i 
be  directed ; any  object  used  as  a guide,  or  to  ' 
which  the  mind  may  be  directed ; anything  visible 
by  which  something  else  may  be  known  or  indi-  I 
cated : indication  ; a character  made  by  those  who  | 
cannot  write  their  names,  as  a substitute;—  ' 
(marc,  Fr.  marco.  Span.)  tbe  name  given  to  a 
money  of  account  in  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Denmark,  I 
and  Norway ; al»o,  to  a wmgbt,  used  chiefly  for 
gold  and  silver,  in  different  parts  of  tbe  continent,  ; 
varying  from  s^ut  !)o00  to  3700  troy  grains,  and  | 
to  an  ancient  money  of  Enghnd  and  Scotland: 
a license  of  reprissU;  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  | 
books  of  the  New  Testament; — p.  o.  (meareiam,  > 
Sax.  morim,  Germ.)  to  impress  with  a token  or  ^ 
evidence;  to  notify,  as  by  a mark;  to  note;  to  i 
take  notice  of;  to  heed;  to  regiird  as  valid  or 
important;  to  make  a visible  line  or  character ; 
to  point  i>ut;  to  designate; — e.  n.  to  note;  to 
observe  critically;  to  take  particular  notice;  to  j 
mark.  Order  of  SL  Mark^  a Venetian  order  of  i 
knighthood.  | 

Harkaule,  mJrk'a-bl,  a.  Remarkable.— Obeo-  j 

letA  ] 

Marker,  mdrk'nr.  ».  One  who  puts  a mark  on  . 

anything ; one  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. 

Market,  mdrikit,  s.  (marki,  Dut.  and  Germ.)  A , 
{dace  set  apart  for  public  convenience  in  a city  or 
town,  for  the  sale  of  provisions  or  cattle;  a public 
builiRng,  in  which  provisions,  &e.  are  expo^  to 
■ale;  purchase,  or  rate  of  purchase  and  side ; tbe 
exchange  of  provisi  ns  or  goods  for  money ; place 
of  sale ; tbe  {irivilege  of  keeping  a public  nia^et ; 

— t.  n.  to  de^  in  market ; to  buy  or  sell ; to  make 
bargains  for  provisions  or  goodA  Market  enm, 
a cross  set  op  where  a market  is  to  be  held.  | 
Market  price  or  raU,  tbe  current  price  of  oooudo-  1 
dities  at  any  given  timA 

Marketable,  mdrlcet-a-bl,  a.  Fit  for  tbe  mar-  j 
ket;  that  niay  be  sold;  that  is  likely  to  obtain  a : 
purchaser;  current  in  markeL  j 

Makketaulenesh,  mdrlut-a-bl-Dee,  A TbesUU  ' 
of  being  marketablA  ' 


Maripi  t,  marie  put,  a The  Zoril,  an  animal  of  BIakkino,  nulrklng,  a.  Having  the  quality  to 
the  skunk  kind.  j priKluce  a mark.  Marking  iron^  an  iron  used 

MaRISCUS,  ma-ris'kus,  s.  (mar,  a marsh,  Celtic,  for  making  a mark.  Marking  fruit,  the  fruit  of 
from  the  situation  in  which  it  growa)  A genus  Semecarpna  anacardium,  ao  called  Irom  being  used 
of  plants:  Order,  Graminaceie.  l in  ma< king  cotton  cloths  with  a deep  black  colour. 

Marish,  rntritsh,  a.  (mrirots,  Fr.)  Watery  ground ; j Marking  ink,  aa  indelible  ink  for  murking  linen. 

amorA«s;  a swamp;  a bog:  now  written  Mi«rsb;  ! A good  marking  ink  is  made  by  dLssolving  a I 

— a.  moury;  fenny ; boggy.  j druchm  of  fused  uitrate  of  silver  in  half  an  ouuce  I 
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MARMOT— MARROWLESS. 


I of  di»till«d  water,  and  colouring  it  with  sap- 
green. 

! Mahksmaw,  mdrks'man,  $.  One  who  can  hit  a 
I mark  with  precision;  one  that  shoots  well;  one 
who  uses  a mark  for  bis  name,  being  nuabie  to 
I write. 

; Mari.,  mdrl,  a.  A apeeiea  of  ea'careoos  earth  of 
I different  6o[npo^itinn,  being  united  with  claj  or 
fhllrr'a  earth.  A/orZ-jra*#,  one  of  the  names  of 
ij  meodoW'cloTer  or  oow-grass,  the  Trifolitun  me- 
' I diom  of  Unoams «r.  a.  to  oterspread  or  manors 
I with  mark 

! IfARUtCBOCS,  mdr-la'shoB,  a.  Resembling  mari| 

I partaking  of  the  ^oalitiea  of  mark 

Marlra,  mdrle-a,  a.  (the  name  of  the  tree  fai 
, Sibet)  A genua  of  plaota,  oooaisNng  of  small 

I Amerkaa  V AmuHh  besat  Order,  Hamameli- 

' dacee. 

MaRLIXB,  mdr'Un,  a.  (wurlm.  Span.)  A small 
\ line  composed  of  two  strands,  Lttla  twisted,  and 

I either  tarred  or  white,  need  for  winding  round 

i ropes  and  caMea,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted  by 
the  blocks,  Ac. ; — w.  a,  to  wind  marliiM  round  a 
rope. 

Marlinb-spivr,  m4r1ta-s{»ke,  a.  A small  bon 
like  a large  spike,  used  to  open  the  bdt-rope  when 
the  sail  is  to  be  sewed  to  it. 

. Marling,  moling,  a.  The  act  of  winding  a small  ^ 
line  about  a rope,  to  prevent  its  b«  ing  giJJIed. 

‘ Marlite,  mdr'lit,  a.  A variety  of  mark 

Marutic,  mdr-litlk,  o.  Partaking  of  tbe  qnal^ 

1 ties  of  marlite. 

i Marlpit,  mdri'pUy  u A pit  fiom  which  marl  b 
dug. 

, Maiilstonb,  mdrrstooe,  a;  In  Geology,  the  sandy, 
ealcareoos,  and  bony  strata,  wluch  divide  t^ 
tipper  from  the  lower  Has  daya,  aa  developed  in 
Vorkahire  and  Ldoestershire. 

; Marlt,  mdrile,  a.  Abounding  with  marl;  pap> 
taking  of  mart ; resembling  mark 

Harmaladb,  i^'ina-bule,  a.  (manMeladey  Fr.) 
Tbs  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a ooosisteDce  with 
sugar,  or  a oonfectioo  of  plums,  Ac.  boiled  with 
sngar. 

MABJCAimB,  md/ssa-tite,  a.  (from  being  found  at 
Mannata,  provioos  of  Popayan,  in  S^th  Ame-  | 
rka.)  A mineral  of  a lamellar  structure  and 
black  colour.  It  appears  to  be  black  blende,  or 
sulphoret  of  ainc  united  with  solphorci  of  iron. 

[ Mabmolitb,  mdr'roo-lite,  a.  Tbe  silicate  of  msg- 
^ seaia,  n mineral  of  a greyish  or  greenbh  colour, 

; found  at  BarehUla,  near  Baltimore,  and  at  Hobe- 

I ken,  New  Jeraey,  United  States.  It  consists  of 

sUi^  86.00;  magnena,  46.00;  lime,  2.00;  wa- 
; tar,  16.00 : sp.  gr.  2.47.  U = 8.6. 

: MABisoRACBOua,  mdr*mo-ra'abns,  a.  Pertaining 
to  sr  like  marUe. 

Marhoratbd,  mdr'mo-rsy-ted,  a.  (momior,  mar- 
Me,  I^)  Covered  with  marble.— Seldom  used. 

Marmoration,  nuir*mo>ra'shiitt,  a.  luerustaUoa 
with  marble.— Seldom  U'«d. 

Marmoratuii,  mdr-mo>ra'tnm,  t.  (LaUn.)  A 
cement  used  by  the  aodents,  formed  of  pounded 
marbb  and  lime  well  beaten  together. 

Marmorban,  mdr-mo're*an,  a.  Mad^  of  marble; 
relating  to  marble. 

Marmoritbs,  mdr-mo-ri'tea,  a.  (mormofos,  wMte, 
Gr.  in  allndon  to  tbe  plants  ^ing  clothed  with 
white  tomeotum.)  A genna  of  plants:  Order, 
Lamiacsss. 

I VOA.II.  B 


Marmot. — See  Arctomys. 

Marokitbs,  mar^o-nitae,  a.  A community  of  Greek 
Christians,  who  inhabit  s district  of  country  about  I 
Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  said  tbe  sect  derive  their  j, 
name  from  John  Maro^  or  Maro,  who  called  him-  1 
self  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  sixth  century,  jl 
TbU  sect  bold  tbe  snpremscy  of  the  Pope  to  be  < 
merely  nominal,  as  they  ele^  their  own  chiefs, 
sod  disregard  the  law  of  celibacy. 

Maboon,  ma-roon',  a.  A name  given  to  free  blacks 
liviug  on  the  mountains  in  the  West  India  isles; 
— r.  a.  to  put  a sailor  on  shore  upon  s deaolste 
island,  under  pretence  of  his  haring  committed 
some  desperate  crime. 

MABQtTB,  mdrk,  a (French.)  A Utter  of  marqmy 
is  a power  grant^  by  a state  to  its  subjectA  to 
make  reprisals  at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another, 
under  pretence  of  indemnification  for  injnriee  re- 
ceived ; the  ship  oommissiooed  for  making  repri- 
sals. 

Marqubb,  mdr-ke',  a.  An  officer’s  field-tent:  also 
written  Markee. 

Mabqubss,)  mdricwis,  a (simTiiu,  F^.  marqeety 

Marquib,  ) Span.)  A title  of  honoor  of  tbe 
■eoond  order  of  nobility,  next  In  rank  to  a duke ; 
a marohioneas.— Obsolete  In  the  last  sense. 

Tbe  first  and  last  woman  that  was  created  a eior. 

qwesv  was  the  lady  Add  Bolejn.— ^fdawni. 

MABQCBTRr,  mdricet-re,  a (moryuefarAS,  Fr.) 
Inlaid  work;  work  inlaid  with  variegations  of  fine 
wood,  as  ivory,  shells,  and  the  like. 

Marqoibatr,  mdr^wis-ate,  a The  aeigDioiy,  dig- 
nity, or  lordship  of  s marquis. 

Mabqitibia,  mdr>kwe'ae-B,  a (after  some  person  of 
tbe  name  of  MarquiA)  A genus  of  plants  natives 
of  Van  Dietnan's  Lai^ : Order,  Cincbooaoee. 

Marbbr,  mir'ror,  One  wIm  apoila  or  hurta 
anything. 

Mabbiaob,  ma/ry,  a ^mortage,  Fr.)  Tbe  act  of 
uniting  a man  and  woman  for  life  in  wedlock ; 
the  l^al  anion  of  a man  and  woman  for  life ; a 
feast  made  on  tbe  occssioa  of  a marriage.  In 
Scripture,  Uw  unioD  between  Christ  and  his  chnrch 
by  tM  covenant  of  graoa. 

Marriaoxaolb,  msPry-s-bl,  a.  Rt  for  wedlock ; 
of  an  age  suitable  for  marriage ; capable  of  union. 

MaERUOBablbnbbs,  mariry-a-bl  nea,  a Tbe 
state  of  being  fit  to  be  married. 

Married,  maririd,  a.  Conjugal;  connubial. 

Mabrier,  marire-or,  s.  One  who  pexforms  the 
oereoMiny  of  Roiting  a man  and  woman  in  mar- 
riage. 

Marrow,  mer'ro,  a (eurg,  mearhy  Sax.  morF, 
Dut.)  The  eseenoe ; tbe  part ; tbe  fat  sub- 
stanoe  secreted  by  tbe  small  arteriee  of  its  proper 
membrrae,  and  contained  in  tbe  medullary  caTitiea 
of  the  long  tTUndrieBl  boncA  It  differs  very  little 
from  the  fat  of  the  oellular  membranA  In  the 
Soottish  dialect,  a oompaoiou  or  Bssociate;  b 
match; 

With  thiefor  hiseiarroir  for  fi»ar  ofUl  end.— 

Tumr. 

— o.  a.  to  fill  with  marrow  or  with  fat ; to  glut. 

Marbowbonb,  maKro-bone,  s.  A bone  containing 
marrow,  or  l»iled  for  its  marrow  • in  burleeque  ; 

I langoage,  the  kneA 

Marrowfat,  mar'row-fat,  a A kind  of  peA 

Marbowibh,  mai^ro-iab,  A Of  the  nature  of  mar- 
row. 

Marrowlbbb,  mar'ro-les,  a Void  of  marrow. 
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I Marbowt,  mar'ro-e,  a.  Pitbj;  fall  of  ttreagth 
I or»p. 

Marruv,  mar'ram,  i.  A name  giren  oo  tno  oooat 
I i of  Norfolk  to  tbo  Ptamma  orenariam. 

Harry,  mar're,  oca.  (cMn'er,  Fr.)  To  onite  In 
I!  wad lo^  or  matrimony;  to  join  a mao  and  womaii 

ii  for  Ufo;  to  cUapoae  of  In  wadloek;  to  taka  for 

I hnriMmd  or  wife.  In  Seriptnre,  to  anita  in  cora- 

nant,  or  in  the  doaeat  cennection o.  n.  to  enter 
into  the  ooi;|ugal  atata ; to  take  a bnabaod  or  a 
wife  a term  of  aeaevaratioa  anciantly  in 

nw,  laid  to  bare  been  derived  from  tba  practice 
of  awaaring  hj  tba  Virgin  Mary. 

Marry  wlU  I ; kneel  and  repeat  it,  I wUl  etaad.  and 

ae  itiaU  Tnocalo^^koka 

Mars,  loifns  a.  In  Roman  Mythology,  the  god  of 
War.  Ha  waa  alao  called  MaTora,  Marapi^r,  or 
Manpiter.  lo  Aatrooomy,  the  planet  which  cornea 
next  to  the  earth  in  order  of  distance  from  the 
ann.  Ita  mean  diameter  is  4,808  miles : distance 
from  the  ann,  142,000,000  miles ; paric^  of  revo- 
lotion  round  the  son,  G8C  days,  23  h.  80^  39^' ; 

^ period  of  rotation,  1 day,  0 b.  30^  21".  In  Al- 

t cbemy,  the  term  mar$  waa  used  for  troR,  becanae 

I I warlike  inatrumenta  wore  made  of  it 

Marsdemia,  mdra-de'ne-a,  a (named  in  bonoor 

of  William  Maradan,  1^  sacratary  to  tba  Admi' 
nlty,  and  author  of  a biatocy  of  Sumatra.)  A 
genua  of  planta,  natirea  of  New  Holland : Ordetf 
AadepiadaceiR 

Harsh,  mdrsk,  a (mcrse,  Sax.  Manns,  Fr.)  A 
{ tract  of  law  bad  naaally  oomed  with  water,  or 
Tory  wet  and  miry,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
graaa;  afon{  a swamp;  a bog.  Jforal  cmf ms- 
the  pb^  Comarum  paloatre.  J/oraA  auif- 
fow,  tba  common  name  of  the  pbnts  of  a section 
of  the  genus  Althaea.  A.  offiemaUs  b a well- 
known  BritUh  speciea  iforsA  auasm,  infectious 
vapours  arising  from  marshes,  or  marshy  soib. 
i/ttnk  wtarygold^  the  EngUsh  name  of  phuita  of 
the  geooi  Caltha.  The  common  uurah  marygold, 
Callha  pahutris,  aboonda  throogbont  alnmst  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  Sowers  ais  goblet-abaped, 
and  of  a rich  yellow  colour.  trtfvU^  old 

na  1 e of  the  buckbeao,  Menyaothua  trifuliiituro. 
JlforsA  pennywort,  the  pbnt  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 

Marbhal,  mdr'shal,  a.  (morecAo/,  Fr.)  The  chief 
ofiicer  of  arms,  whose  duty  it  b to  r^ulata  com- 
bats in  the  lists;  one  wlw  regubtee  rank  and 
cwder  at  a feast,  or  any  other  assembly ; a har- 
binger; a pursuivant;  one  who  goes  before  a 
prince  to  dedare  his  coming,  and  provide  enier- 
tatomaut.  lo  France,  the  highest  military  oflirer. 
In  America,  a title  equivalent  to  the  ahe^  of  a 
county.  In  Military  alTairs,  a chief  commander; 
an  officer  of  any  private  socisty  appointed  to  exe- 
cute their  orders,  and  regulate  Ui^  ceremojiies ; 
— a.  to  arrange ; to  rank  in  order ; to  dispose 
in  due  order  the  several  parts  of  an  eerutebeon ; to 
lead  as  a harbinger. — Obsolete  In  the  last  aenae. 

Tbou  me  the  wav  that  I was 

Marsiiallrr,  mdr'shal-ur,  a.  Oue  who  arranges 
nr  dispnecs  in  due  order. 

MARSifALLiA,  mdr-sbal'le-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Henry 
Marehsll,  author  of  a treatise  on  the  treea  and 
shrubs  of  North  America,  pohltshed  in  1778  ) 
A genus  uf  plants  : Subonler,  TubuiiHurse. 

Makaiialliko,  mdr'shal-Hng,  a.  In  Heraldry,  the 
of  several  coats  ofyirins  belonging  to  dis- 
luo  < 


tinct  fainiliea  In  one  and  the  same  escutcheon  or  ^ 
shield,  together  with  their  ornaments,  parts,  aud 
appnrtenancea.  | 

Marshalsra,  mdr'shal-ae,  $,  A prison  In  South-  • 
wark,  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  kinc*s  . 
household.  MarthaUea.Cowi^  a court  originally  1 
Uistitated  to  hear  aud  determine  causes  betweim  | 
the  servants  of  the  royal  household  and  others  j . 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  which  extenda  twelve 
miles  round  ^litohall.  It  sits  every  week ; an«l  I 
the  judges  are  the  stewards  of  the  bouaeh<dd  and  > 
kuigbt-msrshal  fur  the  time  being.  ^ 

UARanAi.8HiP,  mdr’sbal-sliip,  a.  The  office  of  a \ 
marahal. 

Marshy,  mdrsh'e,  a.  Boggy;  wat,  fenny;  pro- 
duced in  marshes. 

Harsi'Pial,  mdr-sd'pe-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a bag  | 
or  pouch;  baring  a sack  or  pouch.  In  Anatomy,  i| 
applied  to  the  obturator  intemua,  fn>m  its  purse- 
like  shape : in  Zoology,  to  aoimals  which  are 
fhmished  with  a pouch  formed  by  a reflection  of  J 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  young  are  i 
nouiiabed  for  some  time  after  their  exclusion  from 
the  utoma,  as  in  the  opossum  and  kangaroo. 
Marsupiaua,  mdr-sii-pi-a'le-a,  > «.  {mnrimpimii, 
Marsupiata,  mdr-ss-pi-a'u,  ) a poudi,  I.st.) 

A group  of  Mammalia,  the  leading  peculbrity  of  I 
which  it  tba  pn'mature  birth  of  thrir  young,  which  \ 
are  bom  in  a atate  of  development,  not  much  be-  | 
yond  that  of  the  fastua  in  the  other  groups,  at  a [ 
very  early  age  of  pregnancy,  and  attach  them-  | 
solves  by  the  mouth  to  the  teats  of  the  mother,  t 
which  are  stusted  in  the  marsupiom  or  pouch.  | 
After  being  brou;:ht  to  maturity  in  tlie  poudi,  U i 
becomes  afterwards  the  refuge  of  the  young  ones  1 
from  danger  or  fatigue.  I i 

MANaLn*iocRlKiTEft,  mdr-itf-pe-o-kre-oi'tes,  a.  1 
(autrrujmon,  a pooch,  lat.  and  krtnoa,  a liW.  Gr. ) ' | 

I A genua  of  fo^  Crinoideana  from  the  siloriao  '! 
system.  | 

MARAUriTBB,  mdr-itf-prtes,  s.^'aiorfiyitaM,  a pouch,  < 
Lat)  A fossil  genus  of  the  Echiondermata,  which  | 
in  many  respocta  resembles  the  Crinoideana,  but  f 
is  witliout  a stem.  It  is  found  in  the  Chalk  for-  ^ 
mstioD.  |i 

UAKsnritrM,  mdr-s^pe-tun, «.  (Latin,  a purse.)  In  ' { 
OmitbologT,  the  dark-oolnured  membrane  situated 
in  the  vitreous  bamoor  of  the  eye  of  birds.  | 

MaRAYPIAKTIICS,  mdr-sip  »-an'(Aus,  s.  (morsypos,  > 
a parte,  aud  (m>hot,  a flower,  Gr.  in  r^erence  to  i 
the  sbspe  iri'  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plauta,  | 
natirea  of  tropical  America : Order.  I.aroiace«.  | 
Mart,  mdrt,  s.  (contracted  from  nutrkei  ) A place  I 
of  public  traffic ; bargain ; porebasa  and  sale  | 

(obwiete  in  the  last  two  senses;)— a.  a.  to  traffic; 
to  buy  or  sell ; 

Do  sell  a nd  vkoti  your  oficea  fee  gold.— 

— r.  H.  to  trade  dishonourably.— Obaoleta  as  a | 
verb. 

A Mucy  stranger,  in  hla  court,  to  m*  . : 

Aa  In  a atew.— e>'Aoka.  ; I 

Martaook,  mdr'ta-gon,  a.  The  spedfio  naxna  of  j 
tho  lily  Turk's-cap.  || 

Martel,  mdr'tel,  v.  a.  (mortefor,  Fr.)  To  strike. 

— Olioolcte.  1 1 

flcr  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addrcM'd,  1 1 

Whirh  on  Ilia  helmet  marCtfl«d  so  ban!.—  M 

.opcMee.  I 

! Martflia),  mdr-teHo,  a.  (from  Afartelh  Btry,  ,L 
I Corsica)  An  epithet  applied  to  circular  tow  era.  t| 
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Maifello  tower*  were  erected  along  different  part* 
of  the  Britiah  coaaU  at  the  oommeacement  of  the 
preaeLt  oentuiy,  beios  intended  aa  a defeoco 
a^nat  the  meditated  French  in^’aaion.  i 

Martkk,)  mdr^tiOf  «.  The  Mnatela  martii  of  Un-  j 
Martih,  ) ncua,  a eamiroroiu  quadruped  of  the  j 
weasel  kind.  I 

Martial,  mdr'ahal,  e.  (French.)  Warilke : 6ght* 
ing;  given  to  war;  brave;  having  a warlike 
ahow ; snited  to  batUe ; belonging  to  war ; not 
oivil,  or  according  to  the  rules  of  peaceable  govern* 
meot ; borrowing  qnalitiea  frora  the  planet  Mara.  ' 
In  the  Materia  Medics,  relating  to  iron,  or  Im*  , 
pregnated  therewith,  u the  mar^  regulus  of  an* 
fimonj,  martial  salta,  dec.  Mariiul  ethiops^  tba 

Cxide  of  iron,  obtained  lij  moiatening  iron  fil* 
dightlj  with  water,  and  exposing  them  for  a 
daj  or  two  in  the  air,  a qnantitj  of  black  or  pro- 
toxide forms  open  the  surface,  i/urtia/  reyvAia, 
an  alloj  formed  by  meiUng  together  one  part  of 
iron  filings  with  two  parts  of  antimony. 
Martialibm,  mdr'ehil-ixm, «.  Bravery;  chivalry; 

warlike  esercisca. — Obeolete. 

IfARTlALtST,  mdr'abal-ist,  «.  A warrior;  a 
fighter. — Obsolete. 

He  wax  a twain,  whom  all  the  Graces  kUt; 

A brave,  heroic,  worthy  MortfoUil— Arowiw. 
MARTt5ET,  rodr'tiD*ei,>  a.  In  Militanr  language, 
hlAnTLBT,  mdrt'let,  > a prease  or  strict  d^^d- 
piioariao,  so  calM  from  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Martioet. 

Martiiists,  mdrite-neta,  a.  In  a ship,  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a rail,  to  bring  it  dote  to 
the  yard  when  tha  sail  is  furled. 

Martikoal,  mdr'ting-gsl,  a.  (murfm^/e,  Fr.)  A 
broad  strap  made  fad  to  the  girth  under  the  belly 
of  a horae,  and  ronning  between  the  two  legs  to  fas- 
ten the  other  end  under  the  noeeband  of  the  bridle. 
In  a ship,  a rope  extending  from  the  Jih-boom  to 
the  end  o(  a bumpkia  under  the  cap  of  the  bow- 
^int 

llARmtllAR,  mdritin-maa,  t.  (jl/arf^  and  wtOM.) 

The  feast  of  St  Martin ; the  eleventh  of  Koveinber. 
Martiusia,  mdr-(e-a'xhe*a,  *.  (in  honour  of  Pro- 
fessor Martina  of  Munich.)  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nona  plants:  Snborder,  Pupitionncco?. 

Mabtlst,  mdrt'Iet,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a bird  without 
Irgs  or  beak,  u<ldeJ  to  the  f.tiniiy  anna  by  the 
fniorth  of  the  junior  brandies  of  a family,  as  the 
mark  of  their  cadency. 

Marttkia,  mdr-Un'e  a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
hlartyn,  P.R.S.,  author  of  Iliatoria  Plantorum 
Variarum.)  A genua  of  berbaceooa  plants:  Or- 
der, Pedallaeese, 

Martyr,  mdritnr,  a.  (Greek,  a witness.)  One  who, 
by  his  death,  bears  witness  to  the  truth ; one  who 
b^lts  death  in  de feuce  of  any  cause ; — r.  a,  to 
pat  to  death  for  adhering  to  what  one  believes  to 
be  the  truth ; to  mnrdcr;  to  destroy. 
IIabttrdom,  mdr'tar-dam,  a.  The  death  of  a 
martyr;  testimony  borne  to  truth  by  voluntaiy 
aubmiasion  to  deaUk 

If  ARTTRIZB,  mdr'tur-ixa,  s.  «•  To  offer  as  a sae- 
rifice. — Obsolete. 

To  her  my  heart  I nightly  martfnae.—Spem$er. 
Marttrolooical,  mdr-tur-o-in)'e-kal,  a.  (mor^, 
and  iogo4,  a treatise,  Gr.)  Bettering  or  regia- 
terrd  in  a catalogue  of  martyr*. 

If ARTTROLOOIST,  mdr-tur-ol Vjist,  a.  A writar  of 
Biaitjrology,  or  an  account  of  martyrs. 


Mastyroloot,  mdr-tnr-oro-je,  a.  A register  or  ' 
hbftory  of  martyrs,  detailing  their  suffeiings. 

Marc'biijm,  ma-ru'^-um,  a.  (manA,  a bitter  juice^  i 
Heb.  the  ipecica  being  extremely  bitter. ) Hore- 
hound,  a g<?nns  of  plants,  conai^ing  of  perennial^ 
usually  tumentose,  or  woolly  herfaa:  ^rier,  La*  ^ 
miacec.  ‘ 

Mahumia,  ma-riFme-a,  a.  (h)  honour  of  Martin  Van 
Miirum.)  A genua  of  Asiatic  plonta:  Ordsr, 
Melastomacec. 

Marvel,  mdr'vd,  a.  (sMircesIfe,  Fr.)  Anything  j 
aatoniahing;  a wondtf ; that  which  arrests  tho  | 
attention,  and  causea  a person  to  pause  or  gate.  I 
Marvel  qf  Penty — tea  Mirabilis; — a.  m,  to  wo^er;, 
to  be  astontsbed. 

Marvellous,  mdr'vel-loa,  a.  (vurvnUeta^  Fr.) 
Wonderful ; strange  ; astonUhiog ; surpassing 
credit;  ino^ble.  The  marvellous  m writim^s, 
ia  used  to  sipiify  anything  exceeding  natiu^ 
power;  formerly,  used  ^vsrbially  for  wuulerfuUy  | 
exceedingly^  i 

llARVELLOCaLT,  mdr^vel-los-le,  ad  Wonderfully; 
strangely;  in  a manner  to  exdte  wonder  or  aui^ 
prise. 

Marvbllousvbss,  mdr'veMas-nes,  a.  Wondeiw  ' 
fuloeaa ; strangeness.  | 

Mabtoold,  mai^e-golde,  a.  The  common  name  ai  \ 
the  plants  of  the  genus  Calendula.  i 

Maryoold  Window. — See  Ross  >Mndow. 

Mascaonix,  maa-kag'nin,  a.  The  native  sulphat*^ 
of  ammonia  fonod  in  volcank  districts,  and  first 
discovered  by  Mascagni  It  conuata  of  sulpborie 
add,  63.29 ; ammonia,  22.80 ; water,  23.9.  ; 

Masclb,  maald,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a bearing  a tha  ' 
form  o£  a loieuge  perforated.  It  is  supposed  to  | 
represent  the  meshee  of  a net. 

Mascclatb,  mas'ku-lata,  a.  a.  (masewAts,  Lai.) 
To  make  strong. — Obsoleta. 

Masculinb,  maa'ku-lin,  a.  (moactt/m,  Fr.)  Hav- 
ing the  qnalitiea  of  a man;  itroeg;  robust;  | 
aembUng  man ; bold ; brave.  In  Grammar,  the 
gender  appropriated  to  males,  though  not  always 
expreaaing  the  male  sex.  In  Astrology,  the  epi-  ' 
tbet  roaasnline  b applied  to  the  Sun,  Mars,  and  j! 
Jupiter.  The  masculine  signs  are  Adea,  Gemini,  ' 
Libra,  Sagittarius,  and  Aquarius. 

MasCUUNelt,  ma^ku-lin-ie,  ad  like  a man. 

MASCUUNKltRas,  mas'ka-lin-nea,  a.  The  quality 
or  atate  of  being  manly ; resemblance  of  man  in 
qualities 

Mabdetalia,  roaa-de-va'le-a,  a.  (In  honour  of 
Joaeph  Maadeval,  a Spanish  botanist)  A genus 
of  plant*,  natives  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Orte,  Orchidacc*.  \ | 

Mabh,  mash,  a.  (oMSKAen,  Germ.)  A mass  or 
mixtore  of  ingredkota  beaten  or  blended  togdher 
in  a proausenoua  manner;  a mixtore  Cor  a horae; 
a meah ; — a.  to  beat  into  a confused  mass  ; to 
bruiae ; to  crush  by  boating  or  presaora ; to  mU 
malt  and  water  toother  in  brewing. 

Mabiiihg-tub,  msM'ing-tub,  a.  A tab  for  eon* 
tainiog  the  m^  in  breweriea. 

Mabizt,  mash'^  0.  Produced  by  exuding  or  brob- 
ing. 

Mask,  peak,  a.  (masque,  Fr.)  A cover  to  diagube 
the  face ; a visor ; any  pretence  or  snbtcrfuge ; a 
festive  entertainment  in  which  the  company  b 
maaked ; a revel ; a piece  of  muiumery ; a wild 
bottle ; a dramatic  pertormance  written  in  a tragb 
style,  without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 


MASKEB-MASS. 


MA8SA— MAST. 


In  Archit«ctare,  » piece  of  sculpture  representing 
tome  grotesque  fo^  to  fill  end  edom  rueent 
places ; — v.  a.  to  diaguiM  with  a mask  or  visor ; 
to  cover ; to  bide ; — o.  m,  to  revel ; to  plaj  Un 
fool  in  masquerade ; to  be  diegniscd  any  way 
! MasKitB,  ma^ur,  a.  One  who  revels  in  a mask, 
one  that  wears  a mask. 

Ij  Maskbbt,  maak'ur-e,  a.  The  dreas  cr  disguise  at 
a masker. 

: Mase-UOUIX,  medi'hows,  a.  A place  formerly 
i much  in  Togna,  in  which  maxks  were  perrurmed. 

! Maslik,  mas  a.  Composed  of  diflereot  kinds 
I of  grain. 

Masoit,  ma'sn,  a.  A builder  with  itOM|  a mem- 
I bar  of  the  fraternity  of  freemssona. 

! Masokbd,  ma’snd,  a.  In  Hersldrj,  applied  to 
• the  plain  stones  wbldi  represent  the  cement  In 
I stotM  buildings— signifying,  done  in  stonework. 

Masokio,  ma-soolk,  a.  fidaUng  to  the  frateniity 
of  freemasons. 

I Maboxbt,  ma'sn-re,  a.  (nocoiwMrte,  Fr.)  The 
craft  or  performanoe  of  a mason;  tbs  work  of  a 
I mason. 

Masora,  masVra,  a.  In  Hebrew  Theology,  a work 
on  the  Bible,  written  by  several  learned  rabbins, 
to  eecnre  it  from  alterations  which  might 
otherwise  happen.  The  age  of  the  Hasorites,  or 
oomptlers  of  the  Hasora,  is  much  diepnted. 

Masorbtic,  mssH>>ret'ik,  a.  (Hebrew.)  Relating 
to  the  Maeoritea,  who  interpreted  the  Scriptnrea 
by  tradition,  and  ioveoted  the  Hebrew  pointa  to 
fix  the  true  reading  and  pronunciation. 

If  ASOBTTB,  mia'o-rite,  a.  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
Mssora, 

Ma8<2i:xbadb,  mas-knr-ade',  a.  (moscAerahi,  Ital.) 

I An  assembly  of  persons  wearing  maska,  and  amos- 
ing  themselves  with  dancing  and  other  divetsioos; 
disguise:  * Spanish  diversion  on  horseback; — 
V.  Ik  to  go  in  disguise ; to  assemble  in  maaks ; — 

I 9.  a.  to  put  in  disguise. 

Masquerader,  maa-knr-a'dur,  a.  A person  wear- 
ing a mask;  one  disguiaed. 

Mass,  masi,  a.  (siaase,  Fr.)  A body;  a lump;  a 
oontinnons  quantity ; a huge  qotuUty ; bulk ; 
vast  body ; congeries ; assemblage  indistinct ; 
gross  body ; the  general ; the  bulk ; (atwM,  Lat. 
maaaoy  sMsse,  Fr.)  m the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  ofiioe  or  prsyers  os^  at  the  celebration  of  the 
eochsrist;  or.  In  other  words,  the  oervmony  of 
eonsecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them,  so  sul^ 
stantiated,  as  an  expiating  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  There  is  oonndersble  diffbrenoe  of 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term.  Byh  maaa, 
or  grrtmd  nose,  that  song  by  choristers,  and  cele- 
brated with  the  ■aaistsnoe  of  a deacon  and  sub- 
deacon.  Low  puua,  that  wherein  the  prsyers  are 
rimply  rehearsed  withoot  singing,  Ac.  Jfoas  Jor 
ottr  Latfy,  offered  to  God  by  the  Interoeesion  of 
the  bles^  Virgin.  Afau  for  the  deady  performed 
at  the  request  of  the  deceued,  beginning  with  the 
word  * reqoiem,*  and  thence  called  a Requiem. 
Maaa  far  tka  Ilofy  Ghoal,  celebiated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  solemnity,  and  commencing  with 
&e  mvocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Holidof/  sums, 
oertjun  prayers  suitable  to  a particolar  festival. 
FdiM  mauy  an  extraordinary  mass  besides  that 
for  a day.  Common  maaa,  a mass  for  the  com- 
mnnity  in  a monastery.  Dry  mass,  one  wherein 
I there  Is  no  oousecration.  Ma$a~prie$t  was  an« 


dently  every  secniar  priest,  as  dUiinsuished  from 
the  regulars:  brU  the  word  was  afterwards  con- 
fined to  thoee  kept  in  chantries,  or  at  partkuUr 
altars,  to  sav  so  many  masses  fur  tlie  aonls  of  the 
deeensed.  in  tlie  Fine  Arts,  a huge  quantity  of 
matter  of  li’ht  and  abatis.  In  Botmy,  the  fruit 
of  the  beech  or  oak ; Hn  aeom ; — e. «.  to  celebrate 
ma<ts  1—9.  a.  to  fill ; to  staff ; to  strengthen.^ 
Ob<«olete  as  a verb. 

Massa.  mas'aa,  a.  A Beogalese  weight  of  32  grains. 

Masbacrb,  mas’sa-kr,  a.  (French.)  Carnage; 
slaogbter;  bntchery;  indiscriminate  destruction; 
mnnier; — e.  a.  to  murder  human  beings  with 
drcumstanoei  of  cmelly ; to  kill  men  with  indi^ 
criminate  violence. 

Massacbbr,  maa’Ka-krpr,  f.  One  who  kills  butnan  ! 
beings  indiacriminately.  ' 

Hassaobt^  mss-ssje-te,  a.  In  Ancient  Ilistofy,  | 
a people  of  Central  Ams,  described  by  Herodotus 
as  nomadic  and  powerful. 

Massalianb,  maa-sale-ans.  t.  A sect  of  relL'ions  . 
entbuiiiaats,  which  sprung  up  about  the  year  361. 
They  maintained  that  nwn  have  two  souls — a ^ 
oeleatial  and  a diabolical ; the  Utter  of  which  can  • 
only  be  expelled  by  prayer.  | 

Mabbarum,  mas -sa'nim,  a.  The  generie  name  | 

S’ven  by  Blainville  for  the  Alcyo«iinm  nuuaa  of  . 
nller*  | 

Habskr,  maa'anr,  a.  A priest  who  celebrates  mass. 
—Obsolete.  , 

A good  maaser,  and  so  fcrih ; but  no  true  goapeU 
preacher— AiU, 

Mabbeter,  mss'set-tur,  a.  (moasooMu^,  1 chew. 
Or.)  A short  thick  mnsne,  which  raises  the 
lower  Jaw,  and  asaista  in  moving  it  backwards 
and  forwanb. 

Msaaicor,  mas'se-kot,  a.  The  yellow  oxide  of  lead, 
u>ed  as  a pigment. 

Mabbirbss,  mss'se-nea,  la.  The  state  of  being 
Habsitexebb,  mas'riv-nesii  massy;  ponderous- 
ness ; great  weight,  or  weight  with  bulk. 

Mabbite,  maa'atv,)  a.  (maaaif,  Fr.)  Ponderous; 
Mabbt,  mss'se,  ) weighty ; heavy ; bulky. 
Mabbitb,  mas'kiv,  a.  In  Mineralogy,  in  mass; 
having  a oystoline  structure,  but  not  a ragoktx  . 
form. 

Mabbivblt,  mas'riv-le,  ocL  In  a maaa.  { 

Mabbonba,  mas-so'ne-a,  a,  (in  honour  of  Francis 
Masson,  author  of  Stapelic  None.)  A genns  of 
plants:  Order,  Liliacne. 

Mabt,  mast,  a.  (mcsrC,  Sax.)  In  Kavigatirm,  the 
upright  timber  on  the  deck,  to  which  yards,  sails,  ! 
6^  an  made  fast ; heuoe  the  phrase  ‘ to  spend  a I 
fNoat,'  to  break  a mast  In  fod  weather.  Tbrre  | 
an  three  principal  masta  in  a ship,  nanaely — the 
momnurat^  the  largest  mast  in  a ship,  standing  [ 
neariy  in  midships,  between  tbs  stem  and  stem ; I 
the  fortmoHy  tlM  next  in  rixa  to  the  maiomaat,  ' 
wfai^  stsnda  near  the  stem  of  a ship,  and  carries  ! 
the  foresail  and  foretopsail-yard ; the  mae*t«aa^  | 
the  amallest  mast,  which  stands  abont  halfway  | 
between  the  matnmst  and  the  stem.  A mast,  J 
in  respect  to  the  length,  is  either  fonned  of  one  j 
pieoe  called  a polemaat,  or  it  is  composed  of  wre-  • 
ral  pieces  joined  together,  which  have  esdi  the  : 
nanM  of  mast,  accordng  to  thdr  mtoation ; as  the  t 
lowanmxaty  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  izmst.  ; 
Topmaaty  that  which  U raised  at  the  bead,  or  top  < 
of  the  lowennast,  throngh  a cap,  and  snpported  ' 
by  tmniln  tmri  It  is  compost  of  two  strong  jj 
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Un  of  timber,  sappoited  hf  two  proroinencee, 
whidi  mre  ms  shooldera,  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
tbe  oust ; athwart  these  ban  are  fixed  the  ciess* 
trees,  upon  which  the  frame  of  tbe  top  is  sap> 
ported.  TopffaUantw»a$t^  a smaller  meet  than  the 
precediniE,  to  which  it  is  raised  and  secured  as  tbe 
other.  Topgtdhmirofalmiut,  a still  smaller  mast, 
that  is  sometuDes  eleraled  through  irons  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  topgallantmast.  Masts  are  morsorer 
distingui^Md  into  armed-mast^  a mast  made  of 
more  than  one  trea ; Jmymoit,  a yard  set  up 
{tirf— ii  of  s mart  which  has  bm  broken  down 
by  a stonn ; mademaMy  a maat  eompoaed  of  seve* 
united  |Heoss  of  the  aoondest  trees,  in  contra- 
dUtinctioo  from  one  that  oonsista  of  a single  tree, 
or  piece ; nm^kmast,  a that  is  fit  for  making 
a mut ; «art-cor^i^i  lv»:e  carlinga  at  tbe  ude 
of  tbe  mart-rooms ; tnast-dotK,  the  lining  in  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  aft-side  of  tbe  topsails,  to  prerent 
the  aail  being  chafed  by  the  maat;  ma§t-coat$, 
oorerings  mada  of  weli-tarred  canvaa,  to  prerent 
the  water  from  going  down  the  mart-bol^  To 
sMrt  a to  bmst  her  masta  into  her  by  means 
of  a sl>eer>bnlk. 

Uastacins.  mas'ta-noe,  «.  A toft  elostio  sub- 
stanoe,  which  separatee  when  mastic  b dUaolred 
in  alcohol.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
caoQtchouo  when  moist,  but  becomes  briltls  when 


dried. 


Hastkd,  mart'ed,  a.  Famished  with  a mast  or  , 
masta.  | 

klAtTKLLO,  mas-tello,  #.  A wine  measure  of  Fer- 
rara, equal  to  sboot  21)  English  gallons. 

MaSTKb,  mis'tor,  s.  A term  epplUsl  to  many  offi- 
esrs  who  preside  orer  particular  departroenta,  as 
—Jfatter  of  th»  omoiffy.  one  who  has  the  chsrge 
of  the  king’s  armour.  Matter  tf  the  assay,  he 
whose  bnsioess  it  b to  see  that  the  gold  and  ailver, 
Ac.,  be  aooonling  to  the  standard.  Matter  if  tAe 
certwtoniety  tba  king’s  interpreter,  whcee  buaineaa 
it  b to  introduce  to  tbe  king  all  ambasaadore,  Ac., 
sent  from  foreign  priocee  or  states.  Mattert  of 
cAoaerry,  asnstants  to  tbe  kod  chancellor,  or 
keeper,  in  matters  of  judgment,  of  which  there  srs 
twrhre  in  number,  having  the  master  of  the  rotb 
at  their  head.  Matter  tf  tAe  yucM^MS,  an  officer 
under  tbe  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  who  grants 
licenses  and  dbpenaatkina.  Matter  f tAe  Aorse, 
one  who  has  tlM  rule  and  charge  of  tbe  king’s 
•tables.  Master  <f  the  kiafe  Aoateholdy  an  officer 
under  the  lord  steward,  whose  boainess  it  b to 
surrey  tbe  aocounts  of  tbe  household.  Matter  if 
tAe  jewd-Aouety  an  officer  who  has  tbe  care  of  all 
the  g(dd  and  sUrer  plate  used  at  tbe  king’s  talde ; 
as  sJm  of  all  the  plate  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
as  the  loose  jewels,  Ac.  Ma»ter~toorker  of  tAe 
mmty  an  officer  who  recci\*ea  the  bullion  from  the 
master  of  the  mint,  and  after  causing  it  to  be 
melted,  delivers  it  to  tbe  moueyera.  Mader  if 
tAe  potUy  an  officer  wbo  has  the  appointment  et 
such  as  provide  poet-horses  for  carrying  measages, 
&C.  Maeter  of  the  roUty  tbe  chi^  aaBbtant  of 
tbe  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper.  Matter  f 
arts,  abbreviated  A.M.,  tbe  second  degree  taken 
hj  stodents  at  our  univeraitica.  In  Military 
affairs,  an  efutbst  applied  to  some  officers  in  the 
army,  ne— Master-  yonwer,  an  officer  whose  busl- 
neso  it  b to  Instruct  sU  such  as  have  to  Isam  tbs 
art  of  gunnery.  Matter  if  the  ordettnoty  sn  offi- 
ssr  who  has  tbs  care  of  ^ tbs  king’s  erdnaoos 


end  artillery.  Borrochnaster-yeiiera/,  an  officer 
with  the  rank  of  a mnjor-generaL  MasUr^ttem^ 
daiUy  an  officer  in  tiie  royal  dock-yard,  who  seen 
to  the  fitting  out  of  men-of-war.  Jf aster  f a 
$Aip,  an  officer  whou  business  it  b to  have  the 
general  manegement  of  a ehip  at  tea.  Jfosfer- 
pieoty  an  exeelleiit  piece  of  workmanship  in  any 
art; — a man  who  governs  or  directs  either  men 
or  buiineM; — v.  o.  to  oon<^ner;  to  bring  under 
control ; to  exeente  with  skill ; to  overpower ; to 
rule ; to  govern  ;-^obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses;) 

Ay,  good  faith. 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  maeter  ibtt.-^8he)m, 

— o. «.  to  be  skilful ; to  exod. — Obsolete. 

Hotb.— In  the  foOowtnf  compounds^  mae*r  signliles 
chief  or  principal ; for  the  definition  of  tbe  other 
terms  the  reader  is  referred  to  Uieir  appropriate  place* 
in  the  Dietlooary  UastetwbuUder,  mastcr^ord. 
master.jeet,  master-key,  niaster.lode^  mastcr-taind, 
master-note,  inaster^irinf,  maater^Croko,  master- 
tooth,  master-touch,  master-work. 

Mastsrdom,  mas'tar-dnm, «.  Domiiuon ; rule. — 
Olieolete. 

Qive  solely  sorereign  sway  and  laastordowL— 

5tala> 

Hastbafcl,  mds'tur-fdl,  a,  Imperions;  having 
the  skill  of  a master;  arbitraty. — Obsolete. 

Maatksbamo,  mda'tur-band,  #.  Tba  hand  of  n 
man  eminently  akilfuL 

Mastsrlbm,  mds'tnr-lea,  a.  Deatitnte  of  a mas- 
ter or  owner ; ungovemed ; unsubdued. 

MASTBRLXMkM,  mds'tur-le-Des,  t.  Eminent  skill 

Mabtbmlt,  mdsW-b,  a.  Suitable  to  a master; 
artful;  Wilful}  imperioDs;  with  the  sway  of  a 
master; — ad.  with  Uie  skill  of  a master. 

Mastsbbhip,  mda'tur-ahip,  «.  Dominion;  role; 
power;  superiority;  pre-eminence;  skill;  know- 
ledge; the  office  ^ president  of  a oollege  or  other 
institution ; chief  work {obsolete  in  tbe  last 
senM;)— title  of  respect,  in  irony. 

Mastbawort,  mda'tor-wurt,  s.  The  umbellifer- 
ous plant  Imperitoria  osirathtom,  a native  of 
Scotland. 

Habtbrt,  mds'tur-e,  a.  Dominion;  rule;  supe- 
riority ; pre-eminenoe ; skill ; dexterity ; attain- 
meut  of  lAiU  or  piowcr. 

Masttcl,  martTul,  a.  Abounding  with  masts,  or 
fruit  of  osk,  beech,  and  other  forest  trees. 

Uastic,  mas'tik, «.  (siasfihe,  a s|  ccies  of  gam,  Gr.) 
A resin  which  exudes  firom  the  Msstic-tree,  Rs- 
tacia  leotbcua,  used  chb6y  as  a vambh.  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a oement  employed  in  plastering  walls. 
It  b used  with  a conriderable  qoi^ty  of  linsoed 
oil,  and  sets  hard  In  a few  days. 

Masticable,  mas'to-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be  maa- 
ticated  or  chewed. 

MasticadoB,  mas-te-ka’dur,  #,  Tbe  slavering  bit 
of  a bridle. 

MasticatB,  mas'to-kate,  r.  a.  (mnitico,  Lat)  To 
chew ; to  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  prepare  for 
swallowing  and  lUgestion. 

Mabtication,  msA-to-ka'shun,  «.  Tbe  act  of 
chewing  foo^ 

Mabticatobt,  mas’te-kay-tn>e,  a.  Chewing; 
adapted  to  perform  the  office  of  chewing  food  ,‘— 
e.  a substance  to  be  chewed  to  increase  the  saliva. 

Habtiff,  mas'tif,  t.  (matty  tAfeeey  Sax.  becanse  it 
was  supposed  to  terrify  thieves  by  its  deep  load 
bark.)  Tbe  name  of  a variety  of  tbe  dog,  of  a 
very  old  English  breed,  now  seldom  met  with  in 
its  ori^nil  purity.  Tbs  true  mastiff  b of  coosi- 
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d«nble  Rise,  and  reiy  stontl/  built;  th«  hfad  ' Match,  tnaUli,  $.  (m#vA«,  Fr.)  A combustible 


lai^ ; the  lips  deep  and  pendulous  on  each  siila 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  aspect  noble.  It  ia 
a faithful  watchdog,  and  capable  of  great  attach- 
ment to  ite  owner. 

Hastioadouk,  maa-te-ga'dur,  #.  In  the  Man^e, 
the  alabliering  bit,  a snaffle  of  iron  composed  of 
three  halfs  of  great  rincs,  made  Into  demi-ovala  of 
unequal  bigness ; the  lesser  being  enclosed  within 
the  greater,  which  ought  to  be  about  oigbteeo 
inchM  in  height 

MABTiTia,  mas-ti'tia,  $.  (mo/fos,  the  breast  Gr.) 
I Inflammation  of  the  breast  in  women,  often  ter- 
] minating  in  eupparation. 

. Mabtixia,  maa-tik'ee-a,  s.  (meaning  not  known.) 
I A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  tall  trees,  natires 
I of  Java:  Order,  Cornaoese. 

Mabtlks§,  mast'ies,  a.  Haring  no  mast;  bearing 
I no  mast 

I Mabtodoiv,  mas'to>don,  a.  (esostos,  the  brcARt  and 
I ' odbuc,  a tooth,  Gr.  from  the  mammilUted  projee- 
j I tions  of  the  teeth.)  An  extinct  genus  of  Fro- 

I j boscadoan  quadruped  aliied  to  the  elephant  and 

exceeding  it  in  size.  Its  remains  are  clitefly  found 
j in  strata  of  tbe  pliocene,  and  leas  freqnentlr  in 
1 ' tbe  miooene  period  of  tertiary  formations.  There 
are  eleven  or  twelve  species  known  to  hare  exi<»ted. 
|>  Mabtodokbauri'S,  mas-to*don-saw'nis,  t.  (motto- 
,,  dba,  and  soanM,  a saurian,  Gr.)  Tlie  name  given 
' by  Dr.  Jwger  to  an  extinct  fossil  saurian,  the  re- 
ij  miuDs  of  which  are  from  the  alum  slate  of  Wnr* 

! tern  berg. 

j.  Mastoid,  mas'toyd,  a.  (mostos,  a breast,  and  eidbs, 
I;  form,  Gr.)  Hiring  nipplelike  protuberances,  as 
{ I on  t^  miutoid pmcem*  of  tbe  bones. 

' Mabtoidbal,  mas-to-id'e-el,  a.  Situated  in  or 
oonnected  with  tbe  mastoid  prooeaa. 

' Mabtoloot,  mas-tol'o-je,  *.  (mostoe,  and  log<u^  a 
, dtsoouree,  Gr.)  A treaties  on  animals  that  suckle 

I I their  joong. 

I,  Mabtotheca,  mss-to-rAe'ka,  $.  (esaftos,  a nipple, 

I and  tAele,  a rcceptich-,  Gr.)  Ihe  mamupium,  or 
abdominal  pouch  of  marsupial  aiiimaU  is  some- 

!i  time*  so  termed. 

Ma8Tozooixk2T,  m.'U'to-so-ol'o-je,  t.  (iwoshM,  a 
j|  teat,  or  nipple,  and  zoos,  an  animal,  Gr.)  Same 
as  Marnmnlogy. 

■ hlABTT,  mas'te,  a.  Full  of  masts;  aboamling  with 
aooma 

Masub,  ma'suB,  a.  (martos,  or  Motor,  a woman*s 

I I breast,  Or.  iu  reference  to  tbe  toberdes  on  the 
I]  dosing  mouth  of  tbe  oorolla.)  A genus  of  berba- 
' j oeous  plants : Order,  Scropbularisoere. 

Mat,  mat,  a.  (Welsh,  meatfti,  Sax.)  A texture  of 
flnflSi  or  maheH ; a web  of  rope-jam,  mied 
in  ships  to  secure  tbe  standing  rigging  from  the 
! fridion  of  the  yards,  &c.  J/ot-^oss,  the  plant 
Kardos  stricta; — v.  a.  to  cover  with  mats;  to 
I twist  together;  to  jmo  together;  to  lay  flat;  to 
entangle. 

. MATAOniR,  mat'a-shin,  s.  (Spanish.)  An  old 
dance. 

Matadore,  mat-a-dore',  a.  {matador^  Span.)  One 
of  the  three  principal  cards  in  tbe  game  of  ombre 
and  quadrille. 

Matatba,  ma-ta'ba,  s.  (mato&ot&a,  the  name  of 
M.  guianensis  in  Gniana.)  A genne  of  trees,  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  racemose  panicles  of 
wUte  flowers,  natives  of  Guiana  and  St.  Domingot 
Order,  Sapiodaceav 
IM 


substance  need  for  catching  Are  from  a spark ; a I 
tow  or  hempen  cord,  composed  of  three  strands  ! 
slightly  twisted,  and  again  covered  with  tow,  and  I 
boiled  in  tbe  leee  of  old  wine,  need  in  firing  aitil-  | 
lery,  &c. {maca,  stid  peawreo.  Sax.)  one  equal 
to  another ; one  able  to  contest  with  another ; one  j 
(hat  suits  or  tallies  with  another ; a marriage ; i 
one  to  be  married ; — (mncAc,  Gr.)  a contest ; a '! 
game;  anything  in  which  there  is  competition  or 
opposition; — p.  a.  to  be  equal  to;  to  show  an 
equal ; to  oppose  as  equal ; to  suit ; to  propor- 
tion ; to  marry;  to  give  in  marriage p.  n.  to  be 
united  in  marriage ; to  suit ; to  be  proportionate; 
to  tally. 

Matcharlb,  matah'a-blM.  Suitable;  equal;  fit 
to  be  joined. 

Matchless,  matohlea,  a.  Having  no  eqoaL 

Matchlebblt,  maUh'lee-le,  ocf.  In  a manner  not 
to  be  equalled 

Matchlbbsnesb,  matab'les-nca, «.  State  of  bring 
wiihoot  an  equal. 

Matchlock.  matsh'Iok.  a.  Formerly,  tbe  lock  of  a 
rou'^ket  which  was  fired  by  a match. 

Matchmaker,  matsh'mHy-kur,  t.  One  who  emi- 
trivee  or  eflectj  a union  by  marriage ; one  who  | 
makes  matches  for  burning.  t 

Mate,  mate,  $.  (moot,  Dnt.)  A haab.and  or  wife;  ,| 
a companion,  male  or  female  ; the  male  or  fem.ile 
of  animals;  a schoolfellow;  one  that  cats  at  the  I 
same  table ; an  ofticer  in  a merchant  ship,  or  ship  t 
of  war,  whose  doty  is  to  aasiat  the  master  or  com- 
mander (Spanish,  Portuguese,  wwU,  Fr.)  in  <| 
Chess,  the  state  of  the  king  so  aitnated  that  he  \ 
cannot  escape ; the  name  given  In  Paraguay  to 
tbe  Ilex  paragoensis  of  botanlato,  where  its  leaves 
are  need  aa  a subetitote  for  tea; — p.  o.  to  match ; | 

to  marry ; to  be  equal  to ; to  oppose ; to  eqnal ;—  ! 

(ssoler,  Fr.)  to  subdue ; to  cmah.— Obsolete  in  tht 
last  two  senses.  , | 

Uy  tense  she  has  noted,  and  araas’d  oiy  sljht^jUlahs. 

Matklea,  ma-te'le-a.s.  (meaning  not  explained  liy  j 
the  author  Aubict)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  ; 
of  Guiana:  Order,  Asclepiadaceee. 

Matelkbb,  mate'lee,  a.  Without  a companieQ  i 
wanting  a male. 

Matelote,  mat'e-Iote,  «.  (French.)  A dkdi  ef  .! 
food,  consisting  of  several  A’arietiea  of  fish.  |i 

Mateoloot.  mal-e-oro-je,  «.  (matuiot,  rain,  and  ]| 
a discoune,  Gr.)  An  unprofitable^  empty  { 
disoonrse  or  description.  ; i 

Matrotechny,  nut-e-o-tek'ne,  a.  (moIukw,  and  I 
teefute,  art,  Gr.)  Any  unprofitEble  ecience.  *1 

Mater,  ma'iur,s.  In  Anatomy,  t term  applied  to  • 
the  membranes  of  tbe  brain,  as  the  dura  aMtier, 
e strong  n>embrane  next  tlie  skull,  enoompaasiiig  * 
the  brain  and  cerebellum ; and  the  pia  mater,  a 
fine  thin  membrane  immediately  investing  the  j : 
brain  and  cerebellum.  ! , 

Matebia  Mbdica,  ma-te're-a  med'e-ka,  a.  (I.atm.)  1 1 
Tltat  branch  of  medical  aeience  which  treats  of  tbe  j 
articles  employed  in  tbe  practice  of  medicine,  and  1 1 
embraces  an  explanation  ef  tbe  nature  and  mode  ; 
of  action  of  tb^  aubstancea  which  are  had  re- 
CDuree  to,  to  restore  the  healthy  state  of  the  human  | '■ 
frame  when  its  fonetioas  or  etnicture  are  impaired  ! 
by  diaeaaa. 

Material,  mA-to'rv-a],tt.(maferMfe,  Ital.  wo  ferial, 
Fr.)  Coosisting  of  matter;  not  spiritoal;  im-  .j 
pifftant ; momentous ; eaaeotial ; having  iofluonee  * 
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or  effect ; oot  formol ; fubetantial ; furnishing 
! mAteriils; — «.  the  tabotanoo  or  iSAUer  of  which 

I ; anything  U qtade. 

*'  HATBRiALUMf  nM-t«'re-«I->ix(n,  a A doctrioa 
! ; which  daoies  the  e^teoce  of  a spiritoal  or  iro» 
li  material  principle  in  man,  called  the  mind  or  $oui, 

I diaUoct  from  matter ; or  which,  in  other  worda, 
denies  the  immateriatit j of  the  soul  \ — matter ; 
material  snbstaocca  in  the  aggregate. 

, If  ATBBtxLUT,  ma-te're-al-ist,  $.  One  who  denies 
the  exiatenoe  of  spiritonl  auUtances. 

{ MatbRIAUTT,  ma-te-re-al'e-te,  «.  Material  axle- 
ji  tenoe;  oorporeitj;  not  apiritoalitj. 

I Hatbrialixb,  ma-te're'al-ize,  r.  a.  To  redace  to 
a state  of  matter ; to  regard  as  matter. 

! Uatbkiallt,  ma-te're-i^le,  adL  In  the  atate  of 
matter;  not  formally;  Tm^^ortantlj  ; essentiallr. 

1 Matsrialness,  f^a-te're-al-Qcs,  s.  The  state  of 
being  material ; importance. 

I Matbkiate,  ma-te're-ate,  \ a.  f«iaterw/hM, 

. Uatbbiatbd,  ma-te'-re-aj-ted,)  Lat.;  Consist- 
I uig  of  mutter. — Seldom  osed. 

> Matbriation,  ma-to-re-a'shun,  a The  act  of 

]:  forming  matter. — Obaulete. 

Matbrbal,  ma-ter'nal,  a.  (mafermu,  Lat.) 
* Motberlj;  befitting  or  pertaining  to  a mother. 

Maternity,  ma-teKoo-te,  A (ffuKenu^e,  Fr.)  The 
I ! character  or  relation  of  a mother, 
j'  Matm,  nisM,  s.  (meU,  Sax.)  A mowing ; naed  in 
j.  Composition,  as  nJUrmatk,  laUtrmatA, 

;;  Matkbmatio,  ma/A>e-mat'ik,  ^ a.  (mother 
I.  Mathematical,  maM-e<mat'e’kal,)  mofieia,lAt.) 
[!  Relating  to  mathematics  i i^cording  to  the  prin- 
1 ciples  of  mathematicA 

> Mathematically,  marA-e-mat'e-kal-le,  adl  Ac- 

,>  cording  to  the  laws  or  miea  of  matheniatic:il 
I ! science ; with  mathematical  eeitaint j ; demon* 

I ; strablj. 

I-  Mathematician, maht-e-ma*lish'an,  A One  versed 

I in  matheroaticA 

Mathematics,  ma/A-e-matIka,  s.  {malhesis,  learn- 
J ing,  Gr.)  The  science  which  investigates  the  oon- 

I I avqucnces  which  are  k^calljr  deducible  from  an/ 

I ' given  or  admitted  rebtiona  between  nombers  or 

niaguitndeA  Part  tmitAematic*,  is  where  geomet- 
rical magnitude  or  numbers  are  the  subject  of 
investigation.  Mixed  maihematice^  where  the 
dedactions  tbns  made  are  from  relations  obtained 
bj  observation  and  experiment,  and  constitute 
what  is  called  phj/ncs^  or  physical  ecienct. 

Mathesis,  ma-^Aesis,  «.  (Greek,  learning.)  The 
doctrine  of  matbematicA 

Mathiola,  matA-iVU,  s.  (in  honour  of  P.  A. 

I Matbioli,  an  Italian  phjaician,  who  died  in  1577. 
A genus  of  herbaceous  cruciferous  plants,  with 
purple  or  white  flowers : Suborder,  Pleurorhizec. 

Matiivrin,  malA'u  rin,  a One  of  s religions  order, 
founded  bj  Innocent  IIL,  for  redeeming  Christians 
from  Tnrkry. 

J Matin,  matin,  a.  (French.)  Belating  to  the  morn- 
ing; used  in  the  morning; — a moniing.— Ohio* 
lete  as  a substantivA 

The  glowworm  ihows  the  moHfl  to  be  near, 
Aiid^gins  to  pale  bis  uiiefiectual 

Matins,  mal'inx,  a Bloming  worship  or  service; 
j morning  prayers  or  aongi ; time  of  morning  service. 

MaTIBIa,  ma«te'zhe-a,  $.  (in  memory  of  M.  BlatiA) 
A genus  of  tries,  natives  of  Mew  Granada  and 
Peru:  Order,  BoinbaceM. 

Matol'BEa,  ma-toVre-a, «.  ( meaning  not  explabed 


by  Anblet.)  A genua  of  herbaceous  plants : Or- 
der, ScmphnlariacesA 

Matralia,  ma-tra'le-a,  a A Boman  festnral, 
celebrated  by  the  matrons,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Blatnla,  on  the  third  of  the  ides  of  JnnA 
Matrass,  mat'rai,  s.  (motros,  Fr.)  A ehemioal 
vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  or  with  a tapering 
neck,  open  at  the  top. 

BTatrbss,  matures,  i.  {matroit  Welsh.)  A qiulteil 
bed ; a bed  stofled  with  hair,  moss,  or  other  aoA 
material,  and  quilted.  Abo  written  MattresA 
MatrICB,  ma'tris,)  s.  (mnln^  LaL)  The  womb; 
Matrix,  ma'trika,)  the  cavity  in  which  the  fmtns 
of  an  animal  is  formed  and  nourished  till  its 
birth;  a mould*  In  Blioenilogy,  the  earthy  mat- 
ter in  which  mineral  ore  or  organic  remains  b em- 
bedded. In  Dyeing,  a term  applied  to  the  mother 
colouni,  or  those  not  formed  by  mixtnre; — a 
mould  or  form  in  which  printers'  types  are  cast; 
also,  the  mould  used  in  coining. 

BTatricidal,  mat're-ri-dsl,  a.  (mo/er,  a mother, 
and  ctedo,  I kill,  Lat)  fluting  to  matricide. 
Matricide,  mat're-side,  $.  The  killing  or  murder 
of  a mother ; the  mnrderer  of  a mother. 
Matricula,  ma-trik'n-la,  a (Latin.)  A register 
of  persona  admitted  Into  a society. 

Matricclate,  ma-trik'n-Ute,  r.  a.  To  enter  or 
admit  to  membership  in  a body  or  society,  par- 
ticularly in  a college  or  university,  by  enrolling 
the  name  in  a register; — «.  one  enrolled  in  a regb- 
ter,  and  thus  admitted  to  membership  in  a society ; 

admitted  into,  or  enrolled  in  any  society,  by 
setting  down  the  name.— Obsolete  as  an  adjectivA 
M.vtriculation,  ma'trik'U'U’shun,  a The  act 
of  regUtering  a name  and  admitting  to  member- 
ship. 

Matrimonial,  mai-re-mo'ne-al,  a.  Relating  to  ' 
marriage;  connubial;  nuplbl;  byiucieol;  de- 
rived from  mniTMge. 

BIatkimoniallV,  mht-re-mo'ne-al  le,  aJL  Accord- 
ing to  the  manner  or  bws  of  marriage. 
Matrimonious. — See  Blatrimonbl. 

Matrimony,  mat're-mnn-e,  a.  (matrimonatm^ 
Lat.)  Marriage;  the  nuptial  state;  the  oootract  | 
of  man  and  wife  for  life;  wedlock.  i 

Matron,  ma'trun,  a (motrowe,  Fr.  morrowo,  Lat.)  { 
An  elderly  married  woman,  or  an  elderly  lady.  { 
Matronaob,  ma'trun-ij,  > a Tbe  state  of  a | 
BIatroniiood,  ma‘trun-liood,i  matron.  j 

Matronal,  mat'ro-nal,  a.  {nuitromaJis^  Lat.)  Be-  ' 
Uting  to  a matron ; snitabb  to  an  elderiy  bdy  or  ; 
to  a married  woman ; grave ; motherly. 
Matronalia,  ma-tro-na'b-a,  a (Latin.)  A Bo- 
man featival  celebrated  on  the  kalends  of  March,  | 
in  honour  of  Mara  t so  called  from  being  parti-  j 
cularly  obaerved  by  matroiiA  Bachelora  were  , 
entirely  excluded  frvm  any  part  of  the  ceremony. 
Matronizb,  ma'tro-niie,  v.  a»  To  render  matron- 

likA 

BIatronlikb,  ma'tmn-Uke,  a.  Having  the  man- 
ners of  an  elderly  woman;  gmve ; sedate;  b»- 
ooniing  a matron. 

Matronly,  ma'trun-le,  a.  Elderly ; advanced  in 
yearA 

Mathosbbs,  mat'troa-aes,  a Soldiers  in  the 
artillery  who  assbt  tbe  gunners  in  loading,  firing, 
and  sjarnging  the  great  gunA 
Hattamoue,  mat'ta-more,  a A name  given  in 
tbe  East  to  a subterranean  repository  for  wheat. 
Matte,  mal'le,  a.  Crude  copper  reduce!,  but 
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not  refitted,  frem  Uw  sdpboret  or  otbor  eitreoeou 
matter. 

Mattba,  roat'te*tt|  «.  (meaning  not  expUioed.) 
A fteous  of  plants  t Order,  Borapnaoea. 

IIattkb,  mat'tar,  s.  (Latin,  SpanLih.)  Bodj; 
mibetance  extended;  tbat  wliicb  is  rUible  or  tan* 
gible;  subject;  thinj;  treated;  that  about  which 
we  write  or  apeak;  the  Tery  thing  supposed  or 
intended;  affair;  business;  erent;  thing;  course 
of  things;  cause  oi  any  eTsa^^^e  of  any  dis- 
turbanoe,  disease,  or  difficulty;  subject  of  corn* 
plaint;  suit;  demand;  Import;  ooosequenoe; 

I im  portae oe ; moiDent ; space  of  time ; a portioo 

of  distanee; 

Away  be  goes  a watfer  of  atrea  inUcs.->L'£i6wfi^ 

porulent  running;  that  which  is  formed  by  sup- 
I pnration.  In  a Philosophical  sense,  the  name 
I given  to  the  enbatance  oomposing  the  nniTerse, 
under  alt  its  different  modificatiooa,  excepting 
only  that  one  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Mtm/,' — V.  a.  todw  of  importance ; to  import,  need 
with  ity  this,  Uat,  or  w^;  to  generate  matter 
I by  suppuration,  MaUer-of-faet  asoii,  a term  of 
I naodem  Umsa  for  a grave  and  precise  narrator, 
remarker,  or  inquirer ; — s.  one  wbo  sticks  to  the 
nutter  any  fact;  one  who  excludes  ideal 
ettibellishment  from  narration.— (obaoleta  in  the 
last  sense;) 

Each  slight  sore  sMM<rra.-aUiwp. 

— e.  a.  to  regard ; not  to  neglect. — Obsolete  as  a 
j neuter  verb. 

I Laws  my  Plodarle  parsoU  ssattrr'd  not.— EnuaiSsn. 

Mattbiilkss,  matW-les,  a.  Void  of  matter. 

Uattcbt,  mat'tar-a,  a.  Purulent ; generating 
pus. 

; IIattubw,  matA'yo,  s.  The  nans  of  the  first 
book  of  the  New  Testsment. 

HAniMO,  mst'ting,  s.  Material  used  in  making 
mata  ; a kind  of  straw  carpeting. 

Mattock.,  mat'tuk,  s.  {mnthtc,  Sax.)  An  instru- 
ment of  husbandry  used  to  grub  up  weeds  or 
j roots ; a gnibbing-boe, 

Haturakt,  mat'u-raat,  «.  (from  mafaro,  I ripen, 

{ Lot.)  In  Pharmacy,  an  application  to  a tumour 
to  cause  suppuration. 

Matukatb,  inal'u-rate,  ».  a.  To  ripen ; to  bring 
to  perfection -e.  to  become  ripe ; to  suppu- 
rste  as  a tumour,  and  form  pus. 

! Matcratiok,  mat*u-ra'sbun,  $.  The  state  of 
growing  ripe;  the  act  of  ripening;  the  proeesa  of 
I suppurating;  supporation. 

IIatukatitb,  mat'n-ray-tir,  s.  Ripening;  con- 
ducing to  ripeness;  oonducing  to  aapponitioD  of 
I matter  in  a tumour  ok  abeoeaa. 

I Matvrb,  ou-tnre',  a.  (motunts,  Lat)  Ripe ; 
perfected  by  time ; brought  to  completion ; well 
dii'poaed ; fit  for  executioD ; ready ; come  to  inp- 
pnratioD e.  a.  to  ripen;  to  advance  to  ripe- 
I ness;  to  advance  towards  perfection; — n.  *k  to 
I become  ripe ; to  be  perfected. 

Matvrklt,  ma-ture1e,  ad.  Ripely;  completely; 
with  counsel  weli-digeeted;  early;  soon.  A 
Latinism. — Seldom  us^  in  the  last  two  eonsea. 

Maturkscbitt,  mat-a*««s'teot,  a.  Approaching 
to  maturity. 

MATunrrr,  ma-tu're-te,  ) a Ripeness ; a state 

Uaturkkkss,  ma-toro'nee,)  of  periecKwn  or 
oom^etioD. 


I MATtrmtAL,  mat'o-te-nal,)  n.  (mnUHnaa,  Let)  I 
Matutinb,  mat'u-tin,  > &Utiug  to  the  [ 
morning.  I 

Matwebd  Orau. — See  Kardus  i 

MaUI>L1!V,  mawd'Hn,  a.  (corrupted  from  Magdalen,  | 
who  is  drawn  by  painiere  with  swolo  eyes  and  a | 
disordered  look.)  Drank ; fuddled;  approaching  ; 
to  intoxication  ; stupid.  1 

MAnoRK,^  maw'gr,  ad.  Fr.)  In  spite 

Mauobr,)  of;  in  opposition  to;  notwithatand- 
ing. 

This,  wiamffrt  all  the  world,  wiD  I keep  safe.— 

Maul,  mawl,  $.  (smffna,  LaL)  A heavy  wood-n 
hammer;  also  written  Mai;— r.  a.  to  beat ; to 
bruise;  to  wound  in  a coarae  manner. 

Maulstick,  mawl'slik^s.  (maA/e»*v&>o(r,  Gcrn.) 
The  stick  used  by  painters  wlisn  working,  to  I 
keep  their  hands  steady.  * 

MaUHCR,  mawnsb,  s.  (moncAe,  Fr.)  A kind  of  : 
loose  sleeve;— (obsolete;) — the  fi.ureof  an  an-  > 
cient  ooat-aleere  borne  on  an  escutcheon.  * 

Macno,  mawnd,  s.  A weight  used  in  the  Etst 
Indies.  It  varies  tn  different  provinces,  but  ilie 
factory  mannd  is  about  SO  Iba.  avctidupois ; 
(aiaa^  Sax.)  also,  a band-basket.  ; 

Maund,  mand,  ) o.  a.  or  e.  n.  To  mutter*  'j 
Maubdbr,  man'dar,)  to  murmur;  to  gnimule;  ! 
to  — (obwdote;) — • rogue.  1 

A very  canter,  air;  one  that  awancts  upon  the  pad.—  . 
Den  Jonaom.  t 

Madhday  Thursdat,  mawn'day  thnrz'dar,  % | 

The  Thur^ay  preceding  Ka»tcr,  when  the  sore-  [ 
reign  of  Enu'land  distributes  alms  to  a certain  i 
Dumber  of  poor  persehs  at  WliiteluU : so  named  i 
from  the  maunds  or  baskets  in  which  the  gifts  . 
were  fonneriy  contained.  ^ 

I Mai  NDKR,  mao'dur,  e.  A beggar. — Obsolete.  i 
I Maubdbubr,  man'dur-ur,  i.  A grumbler. — Ob- 
j solrte. 

Haukubrino,  man'dur-ing,  t.  Complaint.— Ob • j 
j solete.  ; 

Macnobii.,  mawn'dril,  e.  A mining  pick  wiUi  ‘ 
two  handles. 

Mauraitdta,  maw.ran'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr 
Manrandy,  professor  of  Botany  at  Cartlia  ^eav  I 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  evergreen  climb- 
ing  herbs,  with  Urge  showy  flowers:  Order, 

I Serophulariscem. 

Maurb^uk,  maw-resk',  y.  In  Architecture,  the  - 
style  of  building  pecolUr  to  the  and  Arabs.  | 

' Mauria,  mawV-s,  $.  (in  honour  of  Antonio  | 
Mauri.)  A genus  of  planta,  consisting  of  Fern-  i 
visn  trees:  Order,  Terebinthaoem.  | 

Mauritia,  maw-rish’e-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Prince  , 
Maurice  of  Nassau.)  A genus  of  planta.  Datives  { 
of  Sorinara : Order,  Paimacem.  [ 

Madsolbax,  maw-eo-le'ao,  a.  BeUUng  to  a ‘ 

maueoieam ; monumental.  j 

Mausolbum,  maw-eo-U'am,  s.  A eepulelirel 
building;  so  called  from  Mausoletis,  king  of 
Cana,  to  whose  memory  it  was  nused,  by  bis  j 
wife  Artemisia,  about  tbe  year  853  B.O.;  hence  ^ 
all  the  aepulchral  structures  of  importance  have  | 
obtained  tbe  name  of  Mausoleums.  From  its  | 
extraordinary  magnificence,  it  was  esteemed  tbe 
seventh  wonder  of  the  worid. 

Hacthbb,  maw'tAur,  s.  A foolish  young  giii — 
Obsolete. 

Eos.—  Away,  yon  talk  like  a fbollsh  asudAsr. 

Ar.— Sir^all  is  tratb  the  aaya— ^sa  Jonaoa, 
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[ Matis. — Thm>b. 

Mam',  innw,  i.  Grrm.)  Th*  craw  of 

1 fowls;  the  itoxnHch  of  b utes.  Motncornty  the 
' Ascsris  Tcrmicolixis,  • spcvies  of  Inteslinsi  wonn: 
Order,  EntosuA. 

Mawk,  mawk,  «.  Anuggot;  aalsUeni. — OUo- 
' li'te. 

Mawkikolt,  maw'king-le,  ad,  SUtternlj;  slut- 
' tish’y. 

Mawrisii,  mswIcUh,  o.  Apt  to  produce  satiety ; 
i apt  tu  cause  louthing. 

^ UaWKisuLTf  naw'khib  ley  od  In  a mawkish 


manner. 

' Mawkisiikz8«,  mawldsb-nca,  a.  Aptness  to  cause 
! loathing. 

i Mawkt,  maw'ke,  a.  Maggoty. — Local. 

( llAWMtT,  maw'met,  a.  (from  ifahomet.)  A pup- 
I pet ; ancieotly»  an  idol. — Obsolete. 

Mawmetby,  maw'met-re,  a.  The  religion  of 
I M.il)omet ; also,  idoUtry. — Obsolete. 

, Uawmi.hh,  maw'miah,  a.  Provoking  disgust ; 
oauseona. 

Max,  milks,  a.  The  Spaniah  name  of  the  kidney- 
bean  Phascolui  max. 

; Maxilla,  inak»'il'la,<«  (Latin.)  Maxilla  m/erhr^ 

|j  the  lower  jaw;  maxilla  avpenor,  the  upper  jaw. 

|l  Id  Entomology,  the  lower  jaws  ol  insects  are  called 
j.  maxilla.  They  are  placed  behind  the  mandibles, 

I aiul  between  i»  situated  the  labium  or  lower  lip. 

I 3(ax  iLLAB,  maks'il-ar,  ) a.  {maxUluru,  lit) 

! MAX.1LLAET,  maks-U’-ar-a,)  Pertaiumg  to  or 
] situated  in,  tiie  jaw. 

klAXiLLABiA,  maks>iJ-la're*a,a.  (from  the  labcllum  , 
nrsemblifig  the  miaillc  of  certain  insecta.)  A 
g<‘iiua  if  (ilants:  Order,  Orchidacee. 

Maxillifoum,  maks-ilie-tawnn,  a.  In  the  funn 
of  a cheek-booe. 

' Maxim,  maks'im,  a.  (mox^,  Fr.)  Au  axiom;  a 
general  principle ; a leading  truth. 

Maximiliaba,  niaks-e-:i  U e-a'na,  a.  (in  honour  of  { 

1 blaziaii.iao.  Prince  Wcid-Kcuwied.)  A geuus  of 
I ilrazili.oi  plants:  Order,  Palmoceae.  | 

Maximum,  Diaka'e-mum,  a (La:in.)  The  greateat  . 
extreme  aa  distinguiabed  from  mluiniom ; the 
1 greatest  quantity  attainable  in  a given  case. 

I Maxima  et  mtfunta,  (Latin,)  in  Aualysia  and 
\ Geometry,  the  greatest  and  the  least  quantitiea  of 
a eariahie  quantity.  The  method  of  dudiog  these 
, Talue>  is  by  what  is  termed  da  Moximta 

et  miKtmu. 

31a r,  may,  a.  The  fifXh  month  of  our  year,  but  the 
third  ot  the  Ihiman.  It  deiived  its  name  from 
, klaia,  the  mother  of  Meicury.  Ma^f-datf,  the  1st 
I of  May,  on  which  iedUrities  were  ooinuioti  in  many 
parta.  AUo,  one  of  the  names  of  the  hawthorn 
Cratagua  oxycantha ; — (suiiet,  Goth.)  a young 
Woman ; — (obrolete  in  the  Isat  aeose ;) 

^ ThoD  glory  of  womwnhood.tbou  faire  iAqA—OBmasr. 

; —the  early  part  of  life r.  n.  to  gather  flowers 
, on  May  morning: — (ma5Km,  Sax.  auxiliary  verb,) 

I pa*l,  Might;  to  be  at  liberty;  to  be  permitted; 

L to  be  possible;  to  be  by  chance;  to  bare  power; 
j . a word  expresung  desire ; formerly  used  for  cam 
I Their  exceeding  mirth  aMjr  not  be  tidd.— 5pen««r. 
i I May  &«,  it  may  be,  expresuona  equirslcnt  to  per- 
hap',  by  chance,  peradventure,  or,  it  is  na'siolo 
tu  b&  May-apple,  tlie  plant  Chrysanthemum 
}l  moderstum.  May-bloom,  t1>e  bawth-m.  Mug-  ; 
I c/iie  tlie  d«w  of  Ule  lit  of  May,  oouaidcred  edica-  | 
I TuL.  lu  a 


3IAY-MORN— MEADOW. 


c:ous  to  preserving  beauty  by  tbe  soperstitiona  of  ' 
mme  places.  May-Jiy,  the  Cockchafer,  tbe  fly  of  '| 
the  grub-worm.  May-yama,  diversion  oi  sport,  , 
such  as  are  used  on  the  1st  of  hluy.  Muy-IUy, 
the  plant  Convallaria  majalis,  called  also  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  May-pole,  a long  pole,  firmerly  j 
erected  in  May,  round  which  rustic  dances  were 
performed.  May-lat/y,  tbe  queen  or  Udy  of  May, 
in  tbe  old  hlay-games. 

A choir  of  brlabt  beauties  in  ipring  did  appear, 

To  choose  a ituydodji  to  govern  the  year.— 

MaT'MOEK,  ma'mawm,  a.  Freshness;  vigour. 

Mayna,  ma'ua,  e.  (the  name  of  M.  odvruta  la 
Guiana.)  A genua  of  shrubs,  with  Urge-stalked 
kaves  and  small  axilUry  flow  ers,  natives  of  South 
America:  Order,  Schixandracee. 

Mayob,  ma'ur,  a.  Tlie  chief  inagistrata  of  a city. 

3f  AYORALTY,  ma'uT-al-te,  a.  The  office  of  a mayor. 

Mayobazoo,  may-o-rax'go,  a.  (Spanuh.)  Tbe  i 
right  of  tbe  eldcai-boro  io  noble  families  to  iuherit  j 
certain  properties,  on  condition  of  tranamittlug  them 
entire  to  thoso  posse«aed  of  the  same  right  ou  his 
death. 

Mayobbss,  roa'ur-es,  a.  Tbe  wife  of  a mayor. 

Mayobshif,  ma’ur-^ip,  a.  Same  as  kfayonlty. 

MaytbnL'S,  may  te'nuB,  a.  (asaitesi,  the  Chiliaa 
name  of  one  of  the  sped«».)  A genua  of  plants, 
natives  of  Chili  and  Peru : Order,  Celastraceie. 

Mazabi>,  max 'did,  a,  (macAoire,  Fr.)  llie  jaw; 
—(obsolete;)— 0.  a.  to  knock  on  the  head.— Ob- 
solete. 

Mazabihb,  mas-a-reen',  «.  A deep  blue  colour; 
a oiode  of  dressing  fowls. 

Mazb,  male,  a.  (mate.  Sox.)  A labyrinth ; a plaoe 
of  perplexity  and  winding  passages;  confusion  of 
thought;  uncertaiuty;  peqilexity  ; — r.  a.  to  be- 
wilder’, to  confuse; — w.  ».  to  be  bewildered. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sente. 

MazldnesS,  ma'xed-uoa,  a.  Confusion ; astouiah- 
meut. — Obsolete. 

Mazer,  ma'zur,  a.  A maple  cop. — Obeolete. 

Mazily,  ma'xtt-le,  ad.  With  perplexity. 

Mazimlss,  ma'ie-nea,  a.  Perplexity. 

Mazulooical,  nuu-o-loj'e-k^,  a.  Relating  to 
mazology. 

Mazolooist,  ma-suro-jUt,  a.  One  who  bsa  studied 
the  iLiture  and  habits  of  mammiferuus  animals. 

klAZOLOOY,  ma-sol'o-j«,  a.  (moioa,  the  breast,  and 
ioyoe,  a treatise,  Gr.)  Tbe  history  or  duotrlne  of 
mammiferoue  aulmala. 

Mazy,  ms'xe,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings ; oonfueed. 

M.D.  Medicttta  Doetur,  doctor  of  medidne. 

Mb,  me,  par.  pron.  (Sax.  su/i,  Fr.  mi.  Span,  and 
lul.)  Tbe  ubji^tive  case  of  /,  anaweriug  to  the 
oblique  Cases  of  ego,  lu  Lstio. 

Mbacucic,  me'kuk,  a.  (perhaps  from  meek,  and 
cock.)  An  uxorioua  or  efleiaiuate  man ; a cuw.ird; 

As  stout  as  a stockfish,  as  meek  as  s •wosucA.— 
ViryLiia, 

— o.  tame;  timoroQa;  cowardly. — Ob»okte. 

Mead,  mode,  a.  {medo,  madu.  Sax.  maeda.  Dot.)  ' 
A kind  of  drink,  made  of  water  and  honey.  . 

Mead,  mede,  j a.(ma(/a,»«sdeioe,Ssx.)  &loUt  ’ 

MbadOW,  med’o,)  laud  covered  with  gnus;  pas- 
ture or  grass  land  annually  mown  for  bsy.  t 
Meadow  doctr,  one  of  tbe  luuuee  of  tbe  plant  ‘ 
Tii^uliom  modium.  Metuiow  sweet, — see  Spirasa.  | 
Mtadow  yraa, — see  Poa.  Meadow  me, — see  | 
Ibalictruui.  Meadow  arijf/'mi,— see  Cotchiuin.  ‘ 
Meadow  eaxifi-age, — sec  Suacli.  ■ 

ml 
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MKANDER— MEASURABLKN  KSS. 
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I Mradowt,  med'o-e,  o.  ConUinint;  meadow. 

I Meaokr,)  me'^ar,  o.  (maiffre^  Vr.  mocer,  Lat.) 

|;  Mbaobb,^  Lein;  wanting  Ae<>h,  or  haring  Little 
fl<nb:  thin;  poor;  barren;  without  fertility,  rich- 
I neas,  or  Inxmiaooe ; hnngiy ; rmd  of  strength  or 
diction,  or  profunon  of  ideas  or  imagery  o. 
to  make  Iwn.— Obsolete  as  a rerlw 
A man  oiMpeml  with  long  watching  and  palnftil  lahoor. 

I —KmoBe*. 

' Meaorrlt,  me'gar-lo,  ad.  Poorly;  barreDlj; 

, thinly. 

] Mbaoerkess,  tne'gnr-nei,  ».  Leanness ; want  of 
floeh;  barreonees;  scaotineu. 

' Mkak,  roeke,  a.  A book  with  a long  handle, 
j'  AIeal,  mele,  a.  (mo/,  Sax.  maal^  Dot.)  The  act 
I'  of  eating  at  a certain  time;  a portion  of  food 

I taken  at  one  time  ; arepaxt;  apait;  a fragment, 

I , aa  pteoemeal (me/f/etre,  Sax.  mehl,  Germ,  mee^ 

I ! Dut  and  Dan.)  the  flower  or  odible  part  of  oom ; 

I I the  Hner  part  of  pulverised  grain;— o.  a.  to 

! sprinkle  with  meal;  to  mingle.— Seldom  used  as 

I ' a verb. 

\ Mealinkrs,  mele  nM,  s.  The  quality  of  bring 
I mealy;  soRneas  or  smoothneseto  the  tonrh. 

> Mealy,  ine'le,  a.  Haring  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity 
it  of  meal;  biiviogthequalUiesofmeal;  farinaceoos; 

, I overspread  with  something  that  resembles  meal 
MEALY'MOtmu  D,  me1e-mowthd,  a.  Using  soft 
|:  words;  concealing  the  real  intention;  speaking 

I . hypocritically. 

!;  Mealt>moutiiei)Eess,  mcne-mowth'ed-nes,  $. 
Hypocrisy  in  speaking;  reloctance  to  give  ex> 
pressiontothe  truth  in  a straightforward  manner. 
Mean,  meen,  a.  (nuene,  pemoMS,  Sax.)  Wanting 
dignity ; of  low  rank  or  birth ; low-minded  ; base ; 
Qngcneron.i:  spiritleaa:  cont^ptibla;  despicable; 

I luw  in  worth  or  estimation;  oflittlevalue;  humble; 

poor ; low  tii  the  ilegtea  of  any  good  quality ; — 
(iNoyen,  Fr.  medium,  Lat.)  middle;  moderate; 
at  aa  equal  dl^tanoe from  the  extremes;  interme- 
diate; coming  between;—#,  mediocrity;  middle 
rate ; medium ; intervening  time ; interval  of 
time;  interim;  meantime;  measure;  regulation; 
(obsolete  in  last  two  senses;) — instrument; 
that  which  is  used  to  cfiect  an  object ; the  medium 
through  which  aomolhing  is  done — in  the  latter 
sense,  means  ia  generally  used ; meaiM,  in  the 
I plttraly  income;  revenue;  resooroee;  substance 
or  estate,  considered  as  the  instrument  of  eflectiog 
any  ]>:>rpose;  a// means,  without  doubt ; with- 
out fail ; by  no  means,  not  in  any  degree ; not  at 
all ; by  no  manner  qf  means,  by  no  means ; not 
I the  least;  ai^  means,  ponsibly ; at  all;  mean- 
time, or  otoaHtchile,  in  the  intervening  time.  In 
' Astronomy,  mean  anomally  of  a planet,  an  angle 
' which  is  always  proportional  to  the  time  of  the 
j planet's  motion  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihe- 
I lion.  J/ean  eotyuneeion,  or  oppotUion,  U when 
the  mean  place  of  the  sun  is  in  conjunction  or  I 
I opposition.  Mean  distance  of  a planet  from  the 
I sun,  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  planet’s  ^ 
I greatest  and  least  distance,  ifeois  asotiem,  is  that  \ 

I by  which  a planet  is  supposed  to  move  equably 

in  ita  orbiL  Mean  place  of  the  sun  or  a planet, 

’ is  found  by  the  mean  anomally,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  true  place.  Mean  lime,  that 
which  is  measared  by  an  equable  motion.  In 
I Gau^ng,  the  mean  between  diameters  at  the  head 
and  at  the  bung.  In  Mathematics,  that  quantity 
, which  has  au  intermediate  value  between  several 

' iss 


others,  formed  according  to  any  ar>sign<*d  law  of 
succession;  the  artlAmrliVa/ mean,  ti  fotmeil  by  , 
dividing  all  the  quantities  by  their  nnmiter;  the  ; 
geometrietd  menn,  or  h mei*n  profntHionnl,  la  the 
middle  tenn  of  a dupllc.nte  ratio,  or  continued  pro-  . 
portion,  and  three  terms;  the  harmonic  mean,  is  i 
a numl>er  such,  that  the  flrst  a*)d  third  terms  f 
being  given,  the  first  is  to  the  thinl  as  the  dif-  i 
ference  of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  diflerence  ' 
of  the  second  and  third ; — r.  a,  {maenan,  men'm,  \ 
Sax.)  Pad  and  past  jtarL  Meant;  to  hare  | 
in  mind,  view,  or  contemplation ; to  pur-  I 

poae;  to  intend;  to  design  ; to  hint  covertly ; to  I 
signify ; to  indicate v.  n.  to  think ; to  have  the 
power  of  thought. 

Mkakder,  me-an'dur,  t.  (the  name  of  a winding 
river  in  Phrygia.)  A maze  or  labyrinth;  »'q>en-  • 
tine  winding;  a winding  course;  perplexity; — I 
V.  a.  to  wind;  to  tnrn  round;  to  make  flexnous; 

— «.  n.  to  run  with  a serpentine  course ; to  be  \ 
winding  or  intricate.  , | 

Mbandeuino,  me-an'diir-ing,  o.  \Mn.!ing  in  a ' 
course,  passage,  or  current. 

Meaedriae,  me-auMre*an,  a.  Winding;  flexnoaa.  I 
Mbandriea,  me.an-dre'na,  s.  Drain  core!,  a genus 
of  bernispherieal  Lamelliferons  oornls : so  named  , 
from  the  Isbjrinthine  form  of  the  cavities  and  ' 
ridges,  which  resemlle  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  1 1 

Meandrt,  me-an'dre,  a.  Having  many  wind*  | 
Mraedroub,  me  ao'dma,t  ings. — Obaolete.  ; 

MeaNIKO,  roe'ning,  s.  Purpose;  intention;  that 
which  exists  in  the  mind;  aim,  with  irfermce  to 
a future  act;  signification;  the  sense;  the  thing  j 
understood;  sense;  power  of  thinking. — ObeoleU  i 

I in  the  lost  two  senses.  i 

Meamngless,  mo'ning-les,  a.  Witboot  definite 
I meaning.  | 

Meanly,  meen  1«,  odl  Moderately;  not  in  s great  ' 
degree;  without  dignity;  poorly;  without  great-  j 

ness  of  mind;  ungenerously;  without  honour; 
with  a low  mind  or  narrow  views;  without  ; 

respect.  i 

MBANNsis,  meennes,  s.  Want  of  excellence;  ' 
want  of  dignity;  low  rank ; poverty;  lowness  of 
mind;  pordidueas;  niggardliness;  want  of  spirit  || 
or  honour.  j 

Mean-spirited,  meen’spir^it-ed,  a.  Dupoeed  to 
perform  mean  actions. 

Meant.— /Vwl  and  past  part  of  Mc.in. 

Mkasb,  mees,  s.  The  quaiuily  of  oOO,  as  a 
meoae  of  herrings. 

Mbable,  me'xl,  «.  A leper.— Ob-K>lete.  j 

Base  ye  dede  men,  clcanm  y<>  — 

X.  I 

. Mbasled,  me'sld,  a.  Infected  or  spotted  with  ' 
measles.  < \ 

hlEASLES,  me'zis,  s.  The  disease  Rnbeola,  koowTi  \ 
by  inflammatory  fever,  hoarseness,  dry-cough,  dor-  | 
ing  the  first  three  days  when  an  eruption  of  red  ■ 
epots,  discernible  by  the  touch,  appears  and  ter-  ] 
minates  in  mealy  disquamation.  ' 

Measly,  me'xle,  a.  Infected  with  measles  or  • 
eruptions.  ; 

MEAsrRABLE,  mexh'ur-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  j 
measured;  that  admits  of  mensurat'on  or  !| 
com|)Utati<m ; moderate;  in  small  quantity  or 
exL-nt. 

Measi:rablp.nb9B,  roexh'nr-a-bl-nes,  s.  IIm 
quality  of  admitting  meoauration. 


IfEASTJIlABLT— MEAT. 


MBATED— MECHANICALNESS. 


llBABUOABLTf  mesb'iir-tt>ble,  ad. 
ill  .1  UiuUed  degree. 

Ubasubb,  nmh'u^  «.  (eieMre,  Fr.)  Th*t  \>j 
which  Mything  U OMMvedt  the  etitin  exteot 
or  dimen^ne  of  a thing,  ixtdading  length, 

I breadth,  aad  ttuckoeM;  the  role  hj  which  anjr  , 

I thing  ie  adjusted  or  proportioiied ; a limited  or  i 

I qoaotitj ; determioed  extent  or  length ; 
limit;  enfficient  quantity;  proportion;  qnantitj 
aetUed;  extent  of  power  or  office;  portion 
aJJotted;  extent  of  ability;  d^;ree;  quantity 
iodefinite;  mesne  to  an  end;  an  a^  atep,  or 

towaide  the  aooomplUbment  of  an 
\ objeeb.  Any  detenninate  quantity,  need  ae  a 
{ BtMidard,  adth  which  othera  mar  be  compared  in 

I I tpoca,  time,  qoantUy,  ralocity,  atc.  The  meaeare 

1 ^ a*  amgk  ia  the  number  of  d^reea,  minatea, 

• Lc.  oontaiaed  in  the  arc  of  a circle  oompriaed 

I between  the  two  lega  which  fonn  the  angle,  the 

I I angular  point  being  the  centre.  Common  measm^ 
i in  Tulg.ir  fractiooa,  ia  any  unmber  that  will  divide 
I both  terma  of  tha  fraction  without  a retnainder. 

!;  The  steamre  q/* a line  is  its  length  compared  with 

aome  detenninate  line,  euch  aa  a mile,  (loot,  inch, 
&C.  The  mraevre  o/  a merfaee  li  the  number  of 
I aquare  milea,  feet,  inebes,  dbo.  contained  on  it. 

The  measure  of  a solid  ia  the  namber  of  enUo 
I inchaa,  feet,  &c.  it  contaioa.  Meamms^  In  oom- 
; xneroe,  are  of  certain  denominations ; those  chiefly 
I naed  in  tbie  country  are  long,  land,  or  aquare,  and 
I cubic  or  lolid  measure.  One  for  liquid  called 

I wine  meaanre ; dry  measore  for  dry  goods;  that  of 

, time ; and  one  for  angular  measurement,  in  degrees, 

' minutes,  dc.-  Measure  of  vetoekst  space  uniformly 
! I pawed  over  by  a moring  body  in  a ^ven  time. 

, ; Without  measure^  without  limits ; very  largely  or 
oofuonaly.  7b  kaoe  hard  measure^  to  be  har^y 
I Created; — p.  a.  to  compute  the  extent  or  quanti^ 

. of  anything  by  some  settled  rale;  to  asoertain 
! the  degree  of  anything;  to  past  through  or  over; 
to  jnd^  of  quantity  or  extent ; to  adjust  or  pro* 
portion;  to  mark  out  in  stated  quantities;  to 
allot  or  distribute  by  measure ; — p.  «.  to  be  of  a 
certain  extent,  or  to  bars  a oert^  length, 
breadth,  or  thiokneaa 

^KAauRBLBSS,  mexh'ur*Iea,  a.  Immeasurable; 
unlimited ; without  measure. 

Measuksmkmt,  mesh'ur-ment,  «.  The  act  of 
measuring;  mensuratioa. 

MxAttTRSK,  meth'ar>nr,  a.  One  whoee  oocupatioir 
or  duty  is  to  measure  commodities;  one  who 
measures. 

IdsAStTBiiio,  meth'ur-iug,  a.  Applied  to  a cast 
I not  to  be  distiognisbed  in  ita  length  fnxn  another, 

I but  meaaaring ; the  art  of  finding  the  exact 
, quanUty,  or  extent  of  anything.  Measurinff’giaes^ 

I a glass  TCMri  need  to  measure  small  qnaotitiee  of 
I Uquid,  leas  than  the  osoal  oocmnerriat  measure 
can  aacertaio.  Measurmff^Uqte^  a piece  of  tape, 
of  from  10  to  100  feet  in  length,  marked  on  one 
aide  with  foet  and  inches,  and  on  the  other 
with  links  and  rods.  It  is  rolled  up  in  a box 
for  the  convoaienee  of  earriage.  Us^  In  land 
and  house  measuring.  Mcasuratff-tphoely  aee 
Perambulator. 

Vb  vt,  meet,  s.  (mato,  meto,  Sax.)  Food  in  gene* 

; nl;  anytUng  eaten  for  nourishinent,  eitbw  by 
i man  or  beast ; the  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food, 

f In  a Scriptural  sense,  spiritual  food  is  that  which 

j mutaioi  purity  and  holiness;  ipiritusl  comfort; 


I thst  which  delights  the  sooL  7b  lU  at  meoC,  to 

I sit  or  recline  at  the  table. 

Mbated,  me'ted,  a.  Fed  ; fattcned.>*>ObeoIete. 

Mbathb,  metbe,  s.  (meth,  hydromel,  Germ.)  Liquor 
or  drink  in  which  honey  is  mixed. — Obsolete. 
MfoUis  made  of  honej,  or  liqoorioe  sodden  In  water. 

-AoMuen. 

MBAT-orPBBiHO,  meet'of*fbr*iog,  s.  An  offering 
consisting  of  meat  or  food. 

Mbatus,  me-a'ttts,  e.  (oieo,  I flow,  Lat)  In 
Anatomy,  a passage,  aa  that  leading  to  the  ear, 
called  the  meatus  awftornm. 

Mbatt,  me'te,  a.  Fleshy,  but  not  fat—  Local 

Mbazliho. — See  Misle. 

Meoasdokia,  me-kdr-do^newi,  s,  (in  honour  of 
Antonio  Meca  y Cardona,  a Spanish  botanist.) 
A genus  of  pluts,  natives  of  Brsxil:  Order 
Scrophulariseem. 

Mbchakic,  me-kanlk,  ) a.  (mechanious,  Lat 

Mbchakigal,  me-kan'e-kal,)  fnecAam'^ue,  Fr.) 
Rriating  to  machines,  or  to  the  art  of  oonstruct» 
ing  them;  pertuning  to  the  art  of  making  ixistro* 
roents,  furniture,  wares,  Ac. ; constructed  or  per- 
formed by  the  laws  or  rules  of  mechanics ; 
skilled  In  the  art  of  making  machines;  bred  to 
manual  labour;  pertaining  to  artisans  or  me- 
chanics; Tulgar;  pertaining  to  the  prindplei  of 
mechanics  in  philosophy;  acting  by  phyucal  power. 
Mechonieal  powers,  or  efomeftfof^r  machines^ 
are  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the 
inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw : to 
which  some  writers  have  added  the  rope-maebino 
and  the  balance.  All  these,  howover,  may  be 
reduced  to  three — the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  funicular  or  rope*machine;  the  pulley, 
and  wheel  and  axle,  being  obviously  so  assem- 
blage  of  levers.  The  balance,  a lever  with  equal 
arms ; the  screw,  either  a wedge  or  an  inclined 
piano  wrapped  round  a cylinder.  JfecAaNicoi 
carpentry,  that  part  of  the  art  of  construction  in 
timber,  which  treats  of  the  proper  disposition  of 
framing,  eo  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  its  own 
weight,  or  any  additional  load  or  pressure  that 
may  be  laid  upon  IL  Mechanic^  curve,  a cura'o 
of  such  a nature  that  the  relation  between  the 
abscissa  and  ordinate  cannot  be  expressed  by  on 
algebraic  equation : auch  curves  are  now  generally 
called  transcendental  curves.  Mecfumicai  force, 
the  power  of  any  machine  or  mechanic:il  contriv- 
'anoe.  It  may  bo  said  to  be  the  mesMire  of  all 
other  force,  as  it  hears  reference  to  the  effect  pn>» 
duoed : thus  steam,  water,  roan,  and  horae-power 
are  all  represented  by  the  amount  of  mechanical 
force  they  can  exert.  Medtanienl  phi!foso;>A5r, 
the  science  of  mechanics;  applied  to  physi^ 
inquiries,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  applicatioa 
of  the  laws  of  general  acienoe  to  the  improvament 
and  oonstraetion  of  maohinery,. 

Mechanic,  me-kan^k,  t.  One  who  follows  some 
mechanical  occupation  or  art,  as  the  oonstraetion 
of  machines,  furniture,  iostrumonts,  wares,  Ac. ; 
ooe  skilled  in  meolianics. 

Mbchanicallt,  me-kan'e*kal-le,  o<k  According 
to  the  laws  of  mechanism ; by  physical  force  or 
power;  acting  by  the  laws  of  moliiin,  without 
intclUgenoe  or  d^gn;  impelled  by  the  force  of 
haUL 

Mechaihcalize,  me-kanVkal-ize,  p,  a.  To 
render  mean  or  low.— Seldom  usetl. 

MBOBAMCAUtBOft,  me  kanVkal-oes,  t.  The 

m 


MECHAXICUN— MEDDLE. 


MEDDLER— MEDIATBDC 


I state  of  bein^  apreable  to,  or  gorenied  by,  tbe  | 
I ' laws  of  mfchaoism.  I 

]l  MKCiiANiciAif,  mrk-a-nisb'an,  t.  One  wlio  ooiH 
|i  structs  inachinee;  one  rersed  in  mechanics.  j 

I!  M'CIIanicb,  me>kan'ika,  a.  (etecAane,  machine,  | 
j ' Gr.)  That  science  in  natural  philoeophy  which 

I treats  of  forces  and  powers,  an>i  their  actions  on 

bodie^  either  directly,  or  by  tbe  interreiitiun  of  ^ 
machinery.  The  term  mechofnet  was  originally 
applied  to  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium.  It  has 
b^,  by  some  late  writers,  extended  to  the 
motion  and  rquilibrinm  of  all  bodies,  whether 
•olid,  fluid,  or  vrifurm;  and  has  been  employed 
to  comprehend  tbe  sdenceeof  bydrodynamica  and 
pnenmatici. 

Ubciiakism,  roek'a-oizm,  c.  The  conetnictioo 
and  adaptation  of  the  sereral  parte  of  a machine, 
•0  as  to  prodnoe  uniform  action  and  impelling 
power,  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

UscnAKiST,  mel^a-nist,  s.  The  maker  of  ma- 
chines, or  one  skilled  in  mechanics. 

ME'  HANOQRAPHigT,  mek-a-nog'n-fist,  s.  An 
artist  who  multiplies  copies  any  work  of  art 
by  mechanical  agencies 

Mxchakoobapbt,  mek-a-nog'ra-pbe,  a.  (mccAone, 

I a machine,  and  grnpho,  1 writ^  Gr.)  Tbe  art 
of  multiplying  copiea  of  a writing,  or  any  work  of 
! art,  by  mechanic^  agency. 

: Mpchlih,  roeklin,  % A kind  of  lace,  manafa^ 

I tured  at  Mechlin. 

; MECfii.010  Acid,  mo-klolk  asVid,  $.  An  add 
formed  along  with  a reMCoua  matter,  when 
chlorine  gas  is  made  to  act  on  fused  meconine. 
Formula,  Cu  U?  Oio. 

Mboohatbs,  me'ko-narta,  s.  A genus  of  salts, 
iu  which  the  meooolc  add  b cuinbiued  with 
salifiable  basis. 

Mi.conic  Acid,  me-kon'ik  as'sid,  a.  A subittance 
found  in  opium,  in  which  it  exists  with  the  slkali 
morphia.  Formula,  Hj  C?  O? ; equir.  = 100. 

Meconi.xb,  mek'o-nina,  s.  A neutral  priiidpb 
exi*tin;;  in  opium.  Formula,  Hi  Cm  Oi  • equis. 

=9a 

M£cu:«irM,  me-ko'ne-'Um,  s.  (meAon,  a poppy,  Gr.) 
Opium;  also,  the  excrements  of  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  foetal  intestine. 

Hecokopsis,  me-ko-nop'sb,  s.  (meFos,  a poppy, 
and  qpm,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Papareracee. 

Medal,  m^'al,  s.  (rntdailU,  Fr.)  An  andent 
edn  ; a piece  of  metd  stamped  in  honour  of  soma 
dbtingubhed  person,  or  to  commemorate  some 
remarkable  erent. 

Msdaluc,  rae<^nik,  a.  Pertaining  to  a medal 
or  to  medals. 

MedallioK,  me-dal'yuD,  s.  (French.)  A Urge 
antique  stamp  or  modal ; an  embossed  represen- 
tation on  a dreular  tablet  In  Architectnre,  any 
drcular  oral  tablet,  bearing  on  it  objects  repre- 
sonted  in  relief,  in  figures,  beads,  animals,  flowers, 
Ac. 

Medallist,  msd'al-ist,  s.  A person  who  U skilled 
; in  medals. 

Medallurot,  med'al-ur-je,  s.  (medal,  and  eryow, 
j work,  Gr.)  The  art  of  striking  uedds  and  other 
eoina. 

Meddle,  med'dl,  r.  n.  (midJelan,  Dnt.)  To  haes 
to  do;  to  interpose  and  act  in  tbe  oonoems  of 
others,  or  in  affairs  where  our  interference  b not 
wanted ; to  act  offidously  and  wAhout  aoneor- 
UO 


mce;— V.  a.  to  mix;  to  mUgla. — Obsolete  ns  an  | 
active  verb.  I| 

Meddler,  med'dl-nr,  s.  One  who  bodes  himsdf  I 
with  things  in  which  he  has  oo  ooDoem ; su  offi-  ! 
cious  person ; a busy-body.  1 1 

Mi:ddlesomb,  med'dl-soin,  a.  Intermeddling; 
offidoosly  intraaive. 

Meddlssomehess,  med'dl-som-nes,  a.  Forward- 
ness; offidous  iuteriereoee  with  other  peopb's 
affaire. 

Meddlino,  med*dl-ing,  a.  Offidous  and  iropwti- 
nent  interposition. 

Medbtxeus,  med-e-te'ma,  s.  A genus  of  Dip- 
terous insects : Family,  Tanysoma. 

Media,  me'da-e,  a.  (medai,  middle.  Or.)  Tbe 
three  leiten,  &,  p,  (beta,  gamma,  delta,  of  tbe 
Greek  alphabet,)  are  so  tenned,  as  hol^g  re- 
spectively a iniddb  pUoe  between  tbeir  several  . 
tenues,  p,  Jt,  t,  (m,  kappa,  taa,)  sad  aspirates,  ^ 
pA,  eA,  tky  (phi,  tbets.) 

MhDiAVAl.,  me-de-e'val,  a.  (meeibs,  the  middle, 
and  «nmm,  an  age,  LaL)  Rating  to  tbe  middle 

I 

Medial,  me'de-al,  o.  (madwa,  Lst)  Mean;  not- 
ing a mean  or  average.  j 

Mediae,  me'de-an,  a.  IntermedUte.  J/ediam 
cetrony  tbe  Cetrus  medioa.  | 

Mediaet,  me'de-aot,  s.  (siedisa,  Lxt)  In  Musk,  - 
tbe  chord  wbidi  b a mi^or  or  minor  third  higher 
than  tbe  key-note,  aoooi^ng  as  the  note  b major  | 
or  minor.  j 

Hediastixttii,  me-de-ss'tin-om,  s.  (Lstin.)  Id  [ 
Anatomy,  the  duplicatare  of  the  pleura,  wfaioh  . 
divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  into  two  parts. 
Mbdiastizatior,  me-de-as-te-sa'shon,  s.  In  i 
Politics,  the  annaxation  of  the  smaller  German  | 
sovereignties  to  larger  contiguous  states,  which  i 
took  place  oo  a Ur^  scale  after  the  dbeolulicQ  | 
of  the  German  empire  in  1806.  j 

Mediate,  me'ds-ate,  a.  (medial,  Fr.)  Interpoeed;  | 
interveniiig ; middle ; between  two  extremes ; | 
acting  by  an  intervening  agent s.  n.  to  inter- 
pose as  an  equal  frieud  to  both  parties ; to  act 
indlffereoUy  between  contending  parties;  to  in- 
tercede: to  be  between  two; — (seldom  used  b 
the  last  sense a.  to  effect  by  mediation;  | 
to  limit  by  something  In  the  middle. — Obsolete  I 
in  the  last  sense.  | 

Medlatblt,  me'de-ate-le,  By  a aeoondaiy 
cause;  acting  between  the  first  cause  and  the  i 
effect.  I 

Mbdiatiok,  me-do-a'shon,  s.  (French.)  lotsrpo-  | 
sitbn ; interrentioo ; frbndly  interference  between  ' 
two  oontending  paitbe,  with  a vbw  to  reooDcilb-  ^ 
tbo;  ^ncy  interposed;  interveoieot  power;  in-  | 
terceeeioQ ; entreaty  for  another. 

Mediator,  me-de-a'tur,  a (mecholw,  Fr.)  One 
that  intervaoea  between  two  parti«;  an  ioter- 
eeesor;  one  who  bterposea  between  parties  at  | 
variance,  with  a vbw  to  their  reooDdliatwo ; the  | 
office  nodertaken  by  Christ  oo  behalf  of  mao-  j 
kind. 

Mediatorial,  me-de-a-to're-al,  a.  Belonging  to 
a mediator. 

Mediatorship,  me-ds-a'tur-sbip,  a Tbe  office 
of  a meffiator. 

Mbdiatort,  me'de-a-tur-e,  o.  Belating  to  medb- 
tion. 

Medlatress,  me-de-a'tres,)  a.  A female  medb- 
Mbdiatrix.  me-do-A'triks,  > tor.  ; 


' ’^"d  by 
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Mbdicablb,  m«dVkft-blt  a.  Tbit  maj  be  healed 


I or  cored. 

Mkdicaoo,  med-e>ka'go,  «.  (from  mediirej  a name 
giren  bj  Dioecoridea  to  a roeduin  Medik, 

I or  Lncem,  a genns  of  Leguoiinous  plants,  oon- 

! aiating  of  herbe  or  Blirobs^  with  yellow  flowen: 

' Suborder,  Papilioiiaoeir. 

Ukdical,  m«d'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of 

I I healing  dineaiei;  medicinal;  tending  to  cure; 
containing  that  which  heala. 

Medically,  medVkal-le,  ad.  According  to  the 
mlea  nf  tlie  healing  art,  or  for  the  purpoee  of 
h*-<ling;  in  relation  to  the  admiuiatration  of  modi* 
dn& 

Mldicamkkt,  me-dik'a-ment,  «.  (French,  from 
metiicammimm,  Lat.)  Anything  o^  in  healing 
dianwe;  a healing  application. 

Medicamkntal,  ine<l-e-ka-ment'al,  a.  Relating 
I to  heating  epplicatioos;  having  the  qualitiee  of 
[ medicamenta. 

1 UKUiCAMEirTAl.LT,  tned>«-ka-ment'al-le,  odL  Af- 
ter tl>«  manner  of  medieme;  with  the  power  of 
I medicine. 

Mkuicastbr,  med-e-kai'tor,  a.  A quack. 

Mbuicatk,  medVkate,  e.  a.  (mec/ioo,  Lat)  To 
tincture  or  impr^ate  with  anjUung  medidnal ; 
to  apply  medicine ; to  beaL 
! Mbdication,  nied-e-ka'ihun,  t.  The  act  of  tiiK- 
turiog  or  impregnating  with  medidual  ingredienta ; 
the  me  of  medicine. 

' Mkdicativb,  med'e-kay-tiv,  a.  Curing;  tending 
to  cure. 

Medicinablb,  me-diiln-a-bl,  a.  Having  the  pro- 
pertiea  of  medicine : salutary. 

Mkdicikal,  me-dis'e  nal,  a.  (mediemalii^  Lat.) 

I Having  the  power  of  healing ; adapted  to  cure 

I dt  «•  or  alleviate  bodily  diiordera;  pertaining 

to  atedicine. 

I Mc.1 1CJNAL1.T,  me-dii'e-nal-le,  ad.  With  medici- 
I ml  qualities ; with  a view  to  healing. 

; Medic  IKK,  m^'e-stn,  a.  (medictiwi,  lat)  Any 
substance,  liquid  or  solid,  that  baa  the  property 
of  curing  or  mitigating  disease  in  animals,  or  is 
I used  for  that  purpose.  The  acicDoe  of  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  the  cure  of  diseisea.  It 
ia  divided  into  practical,  theoretical,  and  forensic. 

I i Praetioad  vtedieme  ia  divided  into  four  brandies — 

; snrgery,  physic,  midwifery,  and  therapeutics. 

I Theoiiticai  wiedic^  Is  divided  into  anatomy, 
j pathology,  and  physiology.  Foretuie  medictae, 
j or  medial  /urtr/mtdawe,  (called  ‘ state  inedi- 
I cine*  in  Italy,  and  ' legal  medicine’  in  France,)  : 
I the  connection  between  medieme  and  le^Ulatioa, 
r at  founded  on  the  relations  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  human  nature  and  sodal  iiistitutioni, 
j ! and  consisting  in  the  application  of  the  prindples 
of  medical  adence  to  tlie  adminUtration  of  jna- 
' tice  and  the  preservation  ot  the  public  bcallli. 

I It  has  been  divided  into  two  great  branches : — 
Tlie  first,  /oramc  medicine,  evolving  questions 
I affecting  dvU  rights  and  the  social  of  indi- 
viduals— injuriiw  to  pn>;icrty,  and  injurwe  to  the 
person.  The  second,  meJictil  puUcf^  emlmtcing 
I qnestions  affecting  the  preservation  of  individuals, 

I and  what  relates  to  the  health  of  men  collrcteJ 
• into  communitiee;  — a physician; — (obsolete  in 
I the  last  sense;)— V.O.  to  restore  or  cure  by 
I nwlicine;  to  apply  medicioe  to.— Obsolete  as  a 
I verb. 

j UicDi.i.TD8  LutoUJB,  iD»-deVtu  Uog'gway,  a.  In 


Law,  a jury,  one-half  of  which  are  natives,  and 
the  other  balf  fon-igners,  impannclled  in  cases  j 
where  the  party  to  be  tried  is  a foreigner. 

Mediett,  me-di'e-te,  a,  (mrdiVtoa,  Lat.)  The  ^ 
middle  state  or  part;  ^If;  moiety.— Seldom  , 
used.  j 

Medin,  me'din,  a.  A small  coin.  1 1 

Meuine,  me'dine,  a.  An  Egyptian  piece  of  money  ' 
made  of  iron,  silvered  over,  and  about  the  size  } 
of  a silver  tbreepmny  piece.  j 

Medimella,  ms-dio-«ria,  a.  (meaning  not  given.)  • 
A genos  of  planta:  Order,  Melastomaceie.  ^ 

Mkdiocbal,  me-do-oOiral,  a.  (mediocru,  Lat)  j 
j Being  of  a middle  quality ; Indifferent;  ordinary. 

— Seldom  used.  ij 

Mediocre,  me-de-o^r,  a.  (French,  from  medio-  I 
crie,  Lat)  Of  moderate  degree;  middle  rate;  * 
middling.  | 

Mediucrist,  me'de-o-krist,  a.  A person  of  mode- 
rato  or  middling  ability. — Obsolete.  | 

lie  (Koghes)  Is  too  mve  a poet  for  me.  and  I think  r 
amoog  the  iiwdtoer<iti  In  prose  as  well  as  verse.— I 
Mediocrity,  mo-do'ok're-te,  a.  Moderate  degree ; j 
middle  rate;  moderation;  temperance.  j 

Meditate,  med'e-tate,  r.  n.  (meddor,  Lat)  To 
think  on;  to  revolve  in  the  mind;  to  oontem-  i 
plate : to  ftudy : to  intend ; to  liave  in  contem- 
plation o.  a.  to  plan  by  revolving  in  the  mind; 
to  contrive;  to  intend;  ti  think  on.  { 

Meditation,  med-e-ta'shnn,  a.  ^meditatioy  Lat)  , 
Deep  thought;  close  atleiition;  serious  contem-  i 
plMthm;  the  turning  or  revolving  of  a subject  in  | 
the  mind.  AledUritto  varratU,  in  the  law  | 

of  Scotland,  a writ  by  which  a debtor,  supposed  j 
tu  l.e  alKiut  to  make  his  escape  from  the  country, 
is  arrested  and  kept  in  custody  until  he  pay  the  | 
debt,  or  find  security  to  pay  it,  if  he  shall  be 
judicially  found  liable  to  do  so. 

Meditative,  med'e-Uy-tiv,  a.  Addicted  to  medi- 
tation : expressing  intention  or  deaign.  I 

Meditbrhahe. — See  Mediterranean.  | 

Mediterranean,  med-e-ter-ra'ne-an,  > o.  (me- 
Meditrrraneocs,  m«d‘e-ter-ra'ne-uB,i  diua, 
middle,  and  terra,  land,  Lat.)  Knclosed  or  nearly 
encloeed  with  land;  inland;  remote  from  the 
ocean  or  sea,  I 

Medium,  me'de-um,  a.  (Latin.  P/ir.  Mediums; 
maefia  not  being  generally  used.)  The  space  or 
substaooe  through  which  a body  moves  or  passes 
to  any  point ; the  means  or  inatrumeat  by  which 
anything  ia  aocomplUhed,  conveyed,  or  carried  on ; 
the  middie  place  or  degree ; the  mean ; a kind  of 
printing  paper  of  middle  site.  In  Logic,  the 
medium  or  mean  term  of  a syllogism,  Iwing  an 
argument,  reason,  or  conriderstion,  by  wliich  we 
afilrm  or  deny  anything;  or  it  is  the  cause  why  a 
thing  ia  affirmed  or  denied.  In  Optics,  any  sub- 
stance thn>ugb  which  light  is  transmitted  In  : 
Fencing,  the  preparatory  guard  of  the  broadsword,  { 
or  sabre,  which  consbts  in  presenting  the  sword  ■ 
in  a iwrpendicular  line  with  the  centre  of  the  ob-  | 
ject  opposed  Medim  mas/m,  a kind  of  mnalin  ; 
betneA-a  the  jaconet  and  Iswo.  | 

Mi.dlar,  med'lar,  s.  The  compion  name  of  the 
fruit  and  planta  of  the  genus  Mispilua. 

Mrdle,  med'di,  ) v.  a.  To  mingle;  to  mix.— 
Mbdly,  med'die,)  Obaolete. 

Medley,  med'le,  a A mixture;  a mingled  and 
confused  mass  of  ingredients ; — a.  mingled ; con- 
fused— Seldom  used  as  an  a^octive. 
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MBKrvK-MEGALODOHTES. 


Mkdulla,  me-durbi,  «.  (Latin,  marrow.)  In 
t Anatomj,  the  marrow  in  the  eaWtiee  of  the  bonce. 

In  Botany,  the  {rfth  of  plaiita. 

, Mkdullas,  me'dal-lar,  > a.  Pertaining;  to  mar- 

Ubdullart,  nMd'nl-lar-«,(  row;  oonaUiine  of 
marrow ; reeembling  marrow.  3fedtUlary  rajf$, 
j in  Botany,  the  Tertical  pUtee  of  oellolar  timue 
which  ra^Ue  from  the  stem  of  exogenous  plants 
throDgh  the  wood  to  the  bark. 

Mkdullih,  me-dni'lin,  t.  The  name  giren  by  Dr. 

I John  to  the  porooa  pith  of  the  sunflower. 

UkdUSA,  Rie-^'sa,  a In  Fabulous  History,  one 
of  the  three  Gorgona,  daoghter  of  Phorda  and 
i Ceta  She  was  the  e^y  oue  of  the  three  subject 
1 to  mortality,  and  was  o^brsted  for  her  personal 

j charms  and  the  beauty  of  her  locka  Haring 

been  violated  by  Neptune  io  the  temple  of  Minerva, 

‘ the  latter  deity,  in  revenge,  changed  the  locka  of 
Medusa  into  aerpenta.  Peraeoa  conquered  MeJosa 
and  cut  off  her  bead,  and  the  blood  abed  on  the 
oocaaion  produced  the  innumerable  serpents  which 
infest  Africa.  The  conqueror  placed  the  head 
j upon  the  cgis  of  Minerva,  whkh  be  had  used  in 
his  expedition,  and  it  retained  the  {wtrifying  p-iwer 
; as  before.  Some  suppeee  the  Medusa  were  a 
nation  of  women  whom  Perseus  ootiquered.  Jfe- 
heady  in  Botany,  the  plant  Euphorbia  caput 
medusa,  to  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acalepbo^ 

> Hkdusid^  me-du'se-de,  a.  (medusa,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Aealephans,  known  com- 
monly by  the  nsme  of  Sea-nettles  or  Sea-blubbers. 

Mutn, meed, a. (med, Sax.)  Reward;  recompeooe; 

I a present  or  gilt. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 

Ubkk,  meek,  * (nitwA,  Swed.  myg,  Dan.)  Mild 
of  temper;  not  easily  provoked;  soft;  gentle; 

!'  given  to  forbearance  under  injuries;  exjtre&ning 
I;  humiKiy  and  gentleness ; not  proud,  self-sufttcient, 
j,  or  refractory ;—p.  a.  (moeAo,  Goth.)  to  humble. 
—Obsolete  as  a verb. 

He  that  hjhpth  himself  schall  bematii;  and  he  that 
. awHUt  himself  schaU  be  enhaonaid.—  Victi/k  hU  Matt. 

! axlil. 

I Mkbkbh,  melni, 9. a.  To  make  meek;  toeoften; 
to  render  mikL 

' IIbeklt,  meekle,  ad.  Mildly;  gently;  submia- 

I aively;  humbly;  not  proudly  or  roughly. 

; Mbrknbss,  meek'nea,  s.  Gontleneas;  mildneaa; 

I I aofruesa  of  temper;  forbearance  under  injurica 
and  provocations ; htimili^ ; resi;;nation ; sub- 
mUsion  to  the  divine  will  without  peevishness. 

Mbcr,  Hberbd. — See  Mere. 

Mkbrbchaum,  noeer'ahawm,  #.  (Oennan,  the  foam 

I of  the  sea.)  A magnenan  mineral,  found  in  the 
I ialandjof  Samoeand  Negropontinthe  Archipel'go. 

It  » employed  as  fuller's  earth  in  the  Turkish 
I ; dominions,  and  in  the  maonfactart  of  tobocco- 
1 1 pipee,  which,  from  the  material  employed,  are 
called  meerscAauma,  or  nteertchoum  pipes. 

Mbbt,  meet,  a.  (^emef,  Sax.)  Fit ; suiuble ; pro- 
I per;  convenient; — r.  a.  pa»i  and  past  part. 

Met;  (metati,  mertan,  ^ewiefan,  Sax.)  to  oome 
j face  to  face;  to  encounter  by  travelling  in  op-  j 
j poeite  directiooa ; to  oome  together  in  hoetility;  | 
to  encounter  unexpectedly ; to  come  together  in 
exten^Q ; to  oome  in  oontaot ; to  join ; to  oome 
I to ; to  find ; to  light  on ; to  oonoeive  o.  n.  to 
enoounter ; to  clone  face  to  faoe ; to  encounter  in 
hoetility ; to  assemble ; to  oome  together ; to  oome 
j in  oontart ; to  join ; fo  meef  to  light  on ; to 
1 find : to  come  to ; to  join ; to  unite  in  company ; 


to  suffer  unexpectedly;  to  enoounter;  to  engage 
in  opposition;  to  obviate — a Latiinsm ; to  mee$  j 
kalf-teay^  to  approach  from  equal  distances  and 
meet ; metaphorically,  to  make  mutual  and  equal  1 1 
concessions.  i | 

Mektrr,  mest'ur,  a.  One  who  meets  or  accosts  ! 

aiiother.  i 

Mektino,  meeting,  s.  Any  assanbly;  aconven-  {j 
tion;  a oollectioo  of  people;  an  interview;  a 
ooming  together.  J/eefiwy-Aoiise,  a plaoeof  war-  < 
ship;  a church.  h 

Mkrtlt,  meetle,  a<f.  Fitly;  properly;  suitably.  |i 
MbKTKBM,  meet'nes,a.  Fitness;  propriety;  suit* 
ablanese.  I 

Mkoacarpaa,  mrg-a-kdr-pe'a,  s.  (megas,  grest, 
and  karpos^  fruit,  Gr.)  A g«‘nns  of  Crucif<Toue 
plants,  natives  of  Siberia : Suborder,  Plenrorhisoe. 
MkcaCHILE,  meg-a>ke1e,  a.  (m^aa,  great,  and 
cAetAw,  a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Uymenopterous 
insects  t Family,  Antboplnla.  I 

Mkgaclinium,  meg-a-kiii)'e-nm,  a.  (megas,  great,, 
and  klino,  I bend,  Gr.)  A genua  plants:  Or- 
der, Orcliidaceie. 

liI(u}.KCOSM,  meg'a-koxm,  a.  {megae,  great,  and 
AoiflUM,  the  oniverae  or  world,  Gr.)  A great 
world,  as  distiiiguUhed  from  microcoaiw,  or  less ; 
the  uuiverse,  as  di’ttinguUhed  from  the  epitome 
of  the  world  included  in  man,  is  call<^  the 
nvaeroam. 

Mkoadruus,  meg-a-de'rus,  a.  {megas,  greet,  end 
derosy  long.  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ouleopterous  in- 
sects X Family,  Oniinbyckls. 

M^oaoksma,  meg-a-dea'ina,  a.  (nveyas,  great,  and 
deama,  a hinge  or  bond,  Gr.)  A geoui  of  bivalve 
Mollnsca,  io  which  the  shell  is  thick,  transversely 
ovate,  and  nearly  equilateral ; cardinal  teeth  | ; 
lateral  teeth  wanting;  hinge  very  thick;  liga- 
ment external : Family,  Tellinidw.  \ 

iiiiOADOMUS,  meg-a-do'mos,  a.  {pugas,  great,  and 
domos,  a house,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fmh-water 
Mollnsca,  of  which  the  shell  is  bivalve,  witlt  one 
lateral  tooth  in  each  valve ; two  cerdinal  teeth  ; 
the  posterior  margin  winged : Family,  Turbid*.  > 
Mi:qb;ra,  me-je'ra,  a.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
Furies,  the  daoghter  of  Kox  and  Acheron. 
MBOAijufTRUOPOOBKESiA,  meg-B-lan-<Arop-o>je-  ; 
ne'sbe-a,  a.  (mayaa,  great,  amtkroposy  a mao,  and  | 
gmeiSf  procreation,  Gr.)  The  pret^ed  art  of  j 
procreating  men  of  genius,  as  taught  by  ths  visiuo-  j 
ary  Robert.  | 

Mrualasplanchia,  meg-s-las-plsnk’e-a,  a.  (me-  i 
gas,  great,  and  ipiaaehion,  a riacue,  Gr.)  A || 
tumour,  formed  by  one  of  the  viscera. 
MBOAl.EAJAR,meg-a-k'shaa,  o.  Applied  to  oetisin  ' 
magnificent  games,  exhibited  in  the  cirous  at  | 
Rome,  iu  honour  of  Cybele.  |i 

MboaLICIITHYS,  meg-a-lik'tAia,  s.  A genus  of  ' 

fossil  Ganoid  fishes,  the  remsins  of  which  are  ' 
found  abundantly  in  the  Coal  formation  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  1 1 

Mboalochilus,  m^-s-lo-kiloa,  s.  (mfgas,  great,  '| 
and  ckeitos,  a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles:  Fsmily,  Agamida^  || 

M BO alodon,  mq;-aUo'dua,  a.  (megas,  great,  and 
odouty  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fossil  Conchi-  ii 
fora,  found  in  the  Devonian  or  old  Red  Saadstonc  | 
formation. 

Mloalodortes,  meg-a-lo-don'tes,  a.  (wirpoa,  giwat,  , 

and  odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A fomily  of  Goleoptcroua 
insect#  t Fanuly,  Securiform  . \ 


MEOAU)MO£>TOMA~MKGA^C01‘£. 


MeOAtoMOSTOMA,ineK*«*lo>ino»'to>mA, «.  (mft/at, 
And  stcmOj  a rooQth,  Gr.)  A cenua  ter* 
r*«tnal  Moltoaca,  id  which  the  shell  is  rjliodrical, 
and  resetnUea  Pupa,  but  haa  a horny  oporculomt 
spire  not  thicken^ ; eithout  teeth  or  iold  on  the 
pillar:  Family,  TurUde. 

Mboalomyx,  meg-a-lo'nlks,  a.  (meffot,  great,  and 
<N^,  a claw,  Or.)  A huge  extinct  qu^uiruped, 
of  the  order  lUlentata,  the  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  in  the  floor  of  a cavern  in  the  lime- 
stone of  Vin^ia,  in  America. 

Mkoalopa,  meg-a-lo'pa,  $.  (mr^ros,  and  op$,  an  eye, 
Gr.  from  the  largeness  of  the  eyes.)  A genua  of 
Decapod  Crustaceans:  Family,  Macroora.  The 
UacTDpa  of  Lamarck. 

Mkoalopmokocs,  meg-a-k>r-o  nus,  a.  (sw^, 
great , and  phone,  a voice,  Gr.)  Having  a lo^  voice. 

MEGALOPitua,  meg-a-lo'fua,  a.  (me^os,  great,  and 
4ipAos,  a crest,  Gr.)  A genos  of  bir^ : Family, 
kluscicapicUB. 

Hboalopolis,  ro^-a-lopVlis,  s.  (megak,  great, 
and  polie,  a dty,  &.)  A principal  city ; a metro- 
pdU. — Obsolete. 

Mkoalcps,  roeg'a-lopa,  a.  (me^oa,  great,  and  ope, 
the  face,  Gr  ) A genus  of  tithes:  Fsmily,  Sal- 
monide. 

^iKOALOPSTCBT,  meg-a-lop'«k-e,  a.  (megas,  great, 
and  pegche,  the  soul,  Gr.)  Greatneaa  of  mind. 

Mkoaloftkka,  meg-a-lop'ter-a,  ) a.  (megas, 

MKOALOPTtBAKS,  meg-H-lop'tcr-ans,)  great,  and 
pUrtm,  a wing,  Gr.)  A name  givt-n  by  Latreille 
to  a family  of  Neuropteruus  inrccta,  ootnpreliend- 
ing  eoch  ai  have  the  wings  folded  borisoti  tally. 

MkoaLOPL'S,  mM-al'o-puB,  a.  (me^oa,  gnat,  and 
potie,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod  Crostaceana : 
Family,  Macroora.  Alao,  a genua  of  Coleopterous 
iusects:  Family,  Longicomea. 

M BO  ALOSACHUB,  iDeg-al'0-saw'nis,a.  (me^aa,  great, 
and  auvroa,  a saurian,  Gr.)  An  exlinot  genus  of 
Saurians  of  enormous  rise,  the  remains  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Oolite  funnatiou  of  England. 

Mkoalosplexia,  nieg-a-loa-pk'ne-a,  s.  {megae, 
great,  and  eplen,  the  spleen,  Gr)  Tumefaction  of 
the  spleerw 

Mloaetctlaa,  meg-a-nlk'ter-a,  ) a.  (mepoa, 

Mloabyctbrans,  meg-B-nik'ter-ana,)  great,  and 
mgeterie,  a bat.)  A tribe  of  the  older  Cheirop- 
terai,  including  the  largest  S}icdea  ofbata,  or  flying- 
foxes.  They  are  phytophagous,  snd  are  natives 
of  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Polynesian  isles. 

Mboapodim^  iDcg-a-po'de'De,  > a.  (wtegnpo^ 

klkOAPOlJlliiJ^  meg-s-po-di'e-^)  dme,  one  of 
the  genera.)  The  Greut-foots,  a family  of  Ro- 
• f>riM|  binla,  of  great  rise,  and  with  the  feet  very 
large. 

kl..^  .ruDit'S,  m^-a'po'de-uf,  a.  (^megae,  great, 
and  poiUy  a font,  Gr;  I'he  Great-fooU,  a genus 
(d  birds:  Type  of  the  family  Me..apudin». 

MbgaRIak,  me-ge're-an,)  a.  Belonging  to  He- 

MkOABIC,  me-gar'ik,  f gara,  as  the  MoLarian 
school,  to  which  a migorily  of  the  diadples  of 
SocTites  letiied  after  bis  death. 

Bli GABCELis,  meg-as'ae-lia,  a.  {megae,  great,  and 
Utlie,  the  leg  and  foot,  Gr.)  A family  of  Coloop- 
tcruua  insecU:  Family,  Eupoda. 

BIeuascope,  meg'a-skope,  r (megae,  great,  and 
tiopco,  I view,  Gr.)  A modiflcalitm  of  the  solar 
microecope,  used  for  the  examination  of  bodies  of 
eonsidarabla  dimenriona. 


ilKUASPIKA— MELAFUSUS. 


llEOAsriBA,  meg>a-spi'n,  a (megne,  great,  and 
epaira,  a spire,  Gr.)  A genus  of  univalve  ter 
restrial  MoIIuacs,  in  which  the  shell  is  clavate; 
aperture  nearly  oval,  rounded  below ; mar  ins  re-  < 
fleeted,  di^oiiisd  above ; columella  many-folded, 
below  entire ; not  effuse.  , 

Uboasteoea,  meg-aa-te-je'a,  a.  (imegat,  large,  and 
$itgu$,  a covering,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  large 
bracteas  which  encloaa  the  flower  before  expan-  | 
non.)  A genua  of  L^puninoos  plants:  Sub-  ; 
order,  Papilionscec.  j 

Mboastoma,  meg-aa'to-ma,  s.  (inegae,  groat,  and  ' 

tUma,  a month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  be-  I 
longing  to  the  Tymnnuue,  or  Tyrant  Shnkea:  ! 

Family,  Laniadie.  | 

Heoatuekium,  meg-a*<Ae're-um, «.  (megae,  great, 
and  therion,  a breast,  Gr.)  An  extinct  Edratata  ! 
quadruped  of  enormous  rise,  couridered  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  Ant-eaters  and  Sloths  than  to  the 
Arm^illos,  with  the  genera  Megalonyx,  Gloea- 
•otberiom,  Mylodon,  and  Scelidotherium,  all  ot 
which  are  pectilior  to  America.  It  forms  the  ex- 
tinct family  MegatberUd*,  or  M^atberoids  of 
Owen. 

Meoatoma,  me-gat'o-ma,  a (megae,  great,  and 
totna,  an  incI>ion,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Cokopteroot 
insects:  Family,  Clavicomes.  ^ 

Meoat&kxa,  meg-a-tre'ma,  a (megoe,  great,  and 
trema,  a bole,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Cirripeds,  the 
shell  of  which  have  a large  aperture. 

Megrim,  mc'grim,  a.  (migrame,  Fr.  probably  from 
emi,  half,  and  FrofMon,  the  skull,  Gr.)  A violent 
intennittiiig  pain  affecting  one  ride  of  the  bead. 

Meiolyftes,  tne-glip'tes,  a.  (meum.  leas,  gfgptes, 
a carver,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds  of  the  Wood- 
pecker kind : Family,  Piridr. 

Mbinb,  meen,  a.  a.  (mea^aa,  Sax.)  To  minglA— 
Obaoletew 

Of  lore,  the  eickeneiae 

Is  awisi  with  awvte  and  bittemesM.— Ckouerr. 

Meiky,  me'ne,  a.  A family;  a retinae;  domestic 
servantA — Obsolete. 

BIbiokitb,  mi/o-nite,  a.  (mrioa,  leas,  Gr.  from  ita 
terminating  pyramids  ^ing  lower  than  those  ot 
riinilar  forma  in  other  crystaU.)  A miDeral,  a 
priimato- pyramidal  feUpur  of  a greyuh-white 
colour;  tmnalucent  and  transparent.  It  is  found 
at  Mount  Sou  ns,  near  Mount  Ve^uviaA 

MEioeia,  iiii'o-ris,  A (Greek  ) Diminution;  a rhe- 
torical flgnrc,  a species  of  hyperbole,  repreeeotlng 
a thing  leas  thnn  it  U. 

Meiseebu,  mea-ne're-a,  s.  (m  honour  of  C.  F. 
Bleianer.)  A geona  of  plants:  Order,  Melasto-  i 
macesA 

Meiw  ELL,  miVel,  a A Anall  spedes  of  the  cod- 
fish. 

Mekiiitabist,  mek'it-a-riat,  a.  One  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Armenisn  monks,  founded  by  Peter 
Mekhitar,  who  live  on  the  ialanu  of  San  laixaro,  in  | 
Venice,  and  piihlUh  works  on  theology,  literature, 
and  general  science. 

Mbladbrma,  mel-a-der'ma,  a.  (mritu,  black,  and 
derma,  the  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family, 
Zeidm. 

Mel.ena,  mel-e'na,  a (mefos,  black,  Gr.)  Tlie 
bla«k  vomit;  a dit^lisrge  of  bkek  blood  in  con-  F 
sequence  of  the  presence  of  arid. 

Melafubus,  mel-a-fu'sus,  a.  (mefotiaa,  and  /neM$,  \ 
two  genera  of  bbelU.)  A genus  of  Molluscn,  be- 
longing to  the  Mehmianae,  in  which  the  shell  b 
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subfoxiformf  the  base  contracted,  and  the  aper- 
{'  tore  and  npire  nearly  equal : Family,  Tnrbidse. 

MklaIS,  inel'aiie, «.  I blacken,  Gr.)  Tlie 

*'  culourin^  matter  uf  the  ink  of  the  cuttle'fish. 

! Melalkucv,  mel-a-lu'ka,  s.  ^mrl'is,  black,  and 
leutos,  white,  Gr.  the  trunk  being  black  and  the 
!;  branches  white.)  A genus  of  plants:  Older, 

' Myrtacea*. 

: . Mki.am,  molam,  $.  A prodoction  of  the  decoinpo- 
i { sition  of bulphocyxnide  (d* ammunium,  discovered  by 

Liebig.  FurmiJa,  CiS  Nu  H»;  equiv.  = 328.09. 

MklamiNB,  nriel'a-mine,  s.  A saline  base,  dis- 
covered by  Uvbig,  a product  of  the  decompcaitioa 
, of  inelam  by  alkalies  and  dilate  acida.  Fortnala, 

II  Ce  Ne  H6;  equiv.  r=  121.63. 

< Melampodiuh,  m«l-am  po'd«-um,  $.  (me/os,  black, 
and  ptmt,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composue 
|,  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

! Melampus,  tnO'latn'pas,  s.  (mefns,  block,  and 
j ; pout,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Moiluaca,  belong- 
I ing  to  the  Turbine,  or  Turbos,  in  which  the  shell 
|.  is  oval,  subcouiform;  the  spire  very  short  and 

I obtoae ; aperture  narrow ; inner  lip  thin,  and 

striated  mtemally;  pillar  plaited : Family,  Tur- 
bids^ 

Mblampyriks,  nM-lam'pe-rine,  s.  A substance 
obtained,  in  which  are  neutral  crystals,  from  the 
I plant  Melampyram  nemoronim. 

MkLARPYBras,  mel-am-pd'rum,  s.  (mefru,  black, 

I and  /lyros,  wheat,  Gr.)  Cow-wheat,  a genus 
of  plants : Order,  Rhinanthacete. 

Melakaoooub,  me-lan'a-gog,  t.  (meZ'/s,  Muck, 

I and  nffo,  I drive,  Gr.)  A medicinal  preparAtioo, 
suppu^  to  have  the  quality  of  expidling  black 
' biW  or  choler. — Obsolete. 

Melancantha,  mel  an-kan'tha,  s.  (mc/as,  black, 

I and  akontka,  a spine,  Or.)  A genus  of  Molluscs, 

I bclon;;iiig  to  the  Melanianse,  in  which  the  shell 

I has  the  spire  and  aperture  of  nearly  equal  length ; 

the  whorls  onmated  with  spines,  aud  the  inner 
^ Up  very  thin:  Family,  Turbidc.  I 

MkLAKOlloLtAK. — Sec  Melancholic.  I 

UbLAKOiiouc,  mel-an-korik,  a.  {melaneholia^  ! 
Lat,  from  meZus,  black,  and  cAo/e,  bile,  Gr.) 
Affected  with  gloom ; depressed  in  spirits ; de- 

Ijected;  hypochondriac;  expressive  of  melaocboly ; 

mounifi\l;  unfortunate;  unhappy;  causing  snr- 
I row; — s.  one  affected  with  a gloomy  state  of 

mind  : a gloomy  atate  of  mind. 

MKLARCiiOLiLr,  mel'an-kol-e-le,  ad  In  a me- 
; lancholy  manner. 

MsXANCiloLlNEss,  ntcl'an-kol-e-nes,  s.  State  of 
I i>etng  melaocboly;  disposition  to  gloominess  of 
mind. 

MELAMCHOLIotTS,  mel-«D-ko1e-ot,  a.  Melancholy; 
gloomy  ; dismal. — Obsolete* 

I Melancholiat,  melan-kol-ist,  s.  One  affected 
1 1 with  melancholy. 

M£LA}«ciiOLtZK,  meraii-ko-Iise,  v.  n.  To  become 
j:  gloomy  or  roekncboly: — v.  a.  to  make  aad  or 

['  melancholy. — Seldom  used. 

Mki.anciiolt,  inel'an-kol-e,  s.  A dejected  or 
I gl»miy  state  of  the  mind,  accompanied  with  great 
|.  de  p >mlciioy  ant]  depr  Mtion  of  s|>irits;  a gloomy, 

I }.eiiaivt*,  iii%ci>nten>d  tcin|<er;-~a.  gloomy;  dis- 
l|  md;  habitually  dijecled ; culainituus;  that  may 
Ij  or  does  produce  gruat  erii  and  grief. 

IMela?(URYA,  meUan-dri'a,  s.  (melds,  black,  and 
{ dry*^  the  oak,  or  any  other  tree  like  it,  Gr.)  A 
I genus  of  Culeuptcrous  uisecis,  belonging  to  the 
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MELANSRPES— MELANOSTICTA. 


j tribe  Serropalpideo,  and  the  family  Steuelytra  of  | 

I CUUCT.  1 

MEtANERPEa,  me-lsn-er'pes,  s.  (mtlat,  black,  and  > 

I erjtttoiiy  a creeper,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the 
I Woodpecker  kind  : Family,  Picidie. 

Mkearoe,  ma'longzh,  s.  (French.)  A mixture. 
Melakia,  mel-a'ue-a,  s.  (meAts.  black,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  univalve  fre^h-water  Blollusee,  the  shell  : 
of  which  has  au  epidermis ; a pointed  spire,  wlucb  : . 
is  often  elon;;ated  or  turriculated  ; aperture  oval,  • | 
and  widened  anteriorly,  and  has  a rtry  sharp 
edge.  I 

HKLANlANiE,  mel-an-e-a'ne,  $.  (me/aasd,  one  of  ; 
the  generu.)  The  Black  Snails,  tlie  name  given  I 
by  Swainson  to  a subfamily  of  the  Turbidie,  or 
Turbos,  in  which  the  shells  are  spiral;  the  spire 
as  long,  and  generally  much  longer,  than  the  I 
aperture;  and  the  body  whorl  smalL 
Mblakiars,  roel-a'ne-ana,  a.  A family  of  Blollusca,  i[ 
inclndiog  the  genera  Melania,  Melanopeis,  &o- 
Hblanitb,  mel'an-ite,  a.  A velvet-black  opaque  ' 
variety  of  the  garnet,  occurring  in  dddecahedrona  ! 

with  tnincated  edges.  Its  constituents  arc — | 
silica,  85.5;  lime,  32.5;  oxide  of  iron,  25.5;  . 
alumina,  6.0;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.4:  sp.  gr.  [ 

8.73.  I 

Hrlaritiibb,  mel-a-ni'ZAis  s.  A genus  of  the 
MelanUns,  in  which  the  sheU  is  formed  like  | 
Melania,  but  the  spire  is  obtuse,  and  the  suture 
promioent:  Family,  Turbids. 

ME1.AKITIO,  mol-a-nit1k,  a.  Relating  to  metanUe.  , 
Mklaneella,  roel-an-neria,  a.  (meZna,  black.  Gr.)  I 
A genus  of  Mollosca,  belonging  to  the  Melaniartw;  . i 
the  shell  of  which  is  ovate,  and  the  spire  scarcely  J 
longer  than  the  aperture,  which  is  entire;  the 
inner  lip  much  thickeued  through  its  whole  | 
extent  | 

Melanociiroitb,  me-1an-ok'ro-ite,  s.  (meJano-  !l 
chroi,  of  a dark  colour,  Gr.)  A Siberian  miueral  !j 
uf  a hyacinthine  or  orange-red  colour,  nearly  ' j 
opaque,  with  a resinous  lustre.  It  onmdsts  ^ , ' 
oxide  of  lead,  47.60;  chromio  add,  33.31:  sp.  <j 
gr.  6.75.  j 

Mrlamupsidium,  mcl-an-op-sUVum,  «.  (meZis,  | 
black,  and  /md/uin,  the  guava,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Or^r,  Cinchunoces.  l| 

Melanopsis,  mel-a-nofi'ns,  «.  (meZrmia,  and  cpnt, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Melanianse,  in  |l 
wbich  the  shell  has  the  general  form  of  Melania,  \ 
but  the  spire  shorter,  and  the  base  aC  the  aperture  : 
notched:  Family,  Turbide.  ’ j 

MBL\KoaRilJ£A,  i^-au-or-rs'a,  s.  (aseZns,  black,  | 
and  rA«o,  I flow,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  black  i 
juice  wliich  flows  from  the  tree  when  wounded.)  ! 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  TeIebintbaoea^  : 

Mslarosis,  mel-an-o'sia,  s.  A disease  distin- 
guished by  the  depodiion  of  a peculiar  soft  mor^  1 
bid  substance,  of  a deep  brown  or  black  colour. 

The  depnsitioQ  of  melanotic  matter  takes  place 
successively  in  nnmerout  parts  of  the  body,  pro-  | 
ducing  all  the  Injurious  effects  of  compression  and  j 
irritation,  till  it  proves  fatal,  either  by  its  direct 
influence  on  aome  important  oi^[an,  or  by  the 
exhaustion  which  it  greasily  produces.  | 

Mh:i.AXOBTlcTA,  me•lan-o•s(ik*ti^  «.  (meZns,  black,  / 
and  $tU:to*f  marked,  Gr.  in  refercaos  to  the  leaves 
aud  calyces  being  b^t  with  black  glands,  wbich 
have  the  appearance  of  black  dots  or  marke.)  M 
A genus  of  Legumiuuus  plauls:  buborder,  Cset-  i! 
alpiniefc.  j| 
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MELANOTIC— MELATBOPHY. 

Melanotic,  a.  PerUining  to,  or 

affected  b;  Melanucis. 

Melaxoxyxx)K,  n)«  -l«n*o]u'e-lon,  t,  (mehis^  black, 
j and  gylom,  wood,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
) plants,  natWes  of  Brasil : Suborder,  Cicsalpiniee. 

Melanselinum,  me-lsn>s«l>i'uum,  «.  (mefoi, 

I black,  and  se/tnon,  parsley,  Gr.)  Black  Parsley, 

! a genus  of  Umbelliferous  plaots:  SulorJer, 

I OrtbospernuB. 

‘ Mblantexitb,  mel-an'ter-ite,  s.  One  of  the 
I names  of  the  native  sulpliate  of  iron,  or 
I * vitrioL 

' Mblanthacbc,  Tne>Ian-eAH'so-e,>  «.  An  order  of 
Mblaktua.b,  me-lun'MH'e,  ) liliaceous  En* 
dogeos,  (hi;  plants  of  which  have  in  some  cases 
the  S|-pe:iniuce  of  cxticuses,  in  others  that  of 
■aiall  lUies;  calyx  and  cordla  both  alike,  free,^ 
petsloiil,  in  six  pieces,  or,  in  consequence  of  the 
col.e.tk>n  of  the  claws,  tubular ; stamens  six ; 
ovary  thnoci'lled  and  many ‘Seeded;  style  thre^ 

I parted ; capsule  generally  divided  into  three  pieces. 

I Mklastuaceous,  mcUaO‘(Aa'ahnSy  a.  Pertain* 

|;  ing  to  the  order  Melsnthacete. 

: MxiairraKBA,  me-lsn'Me'ra,  «.  (mslos,  blade,  and 
I aalAero,  au  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Compomte 
j plants : Suborder,  Tubnlifforcu 
MKLANTnxuir,  mel-an'lAe-um,  a (Afe/antAeom, 

■ the  Greek  name  of  the  Nlgella  of  the  Latins.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  lie  order  Mdanthscec. 

: Mklaktoba,  meUan’to-ma,  a.  A genua  of  the 

iMelaniane,  in  which  the  shell  is  foaifomi, 
longitudinally  ribl^ed;  a deep  sinus  at  the  top  of 
the  outer  Up ; base  oootrmcted ; channel  wide : 

1 Family,  Tuibidje. 

Mxlasis,  mei-an'is,  a.  (oie/os,  black,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  &rri- 
' oornes. 

* Melasma,  mcl-as'ma,  t.  (mela$,  black,  Gr.)  A 
, genus  of  plants:  Order,  Scruphul.tiiscese.  Also, 

)'  a diwase  of  aged  penoiis.  in  whi<.'h  a black  spot 
{ appears  on  the  skin,  which  soon  pasacs  into  a fool 
nicer. 

Mklaboma,  ine-U-so'ma,  s.  (me/<is,  black,  and 
I soma,  a body,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
! to  a family  of  ilcteruineruus  CoktipUTa,  consist* 

I ing  of  blade  or  dneruus-coloured  licctlea,  mostly 
I apterooa,  and  frequently  with  >ioldrrcd  elytra. 
Abo,  a genns  of  bird.t.  U longin;;  to  the  Dicurine, 
or  Drongo  Shrikes  : Family,  lAiiudc. 
MELAsrH.CKULA.  met*as>fe'ru-ls,  s.  (m«4u,  black, 

I and  rjiKnira,  a globe,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  colour 
I and  figure  of  the  bulbets.)  A genos  of  plants : 
Order,  Iridacese. 

. Mblabtoma,  n.el  as'to-ma,  s.  (sse/os,  black,  and 
I stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.  from  the  black  berriee  of 
some  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I Mela-tomaoec. 

Melastomacbjs,  md-ss-to-ins'se<e,  s.  (me/os* 
loma,  one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  <^er  of 
Exogenous  plants,  commuting  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  tonnitml  flowers; 

I calyx  divided  into  four,  fire,  or  six  lobes  ; pelnls 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  oilyx ; 
stimens  usually  twice  as  many ; one  style ; 

' stigma  MiDple;  seeds  innumerable  and  minute. 
MELA8Tt)MACEOt'S,mel-a'StO‘ma'.ohus,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  MebistomaceiD. 

' MeLatkopht,  mel'a-trof-e,  s.  (wu/mi,  a memltcr, 

I and  atrvphia,  wasting,  Gr.)  Atrophy  of  the 
I Bmba. 
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MelchI8EI>iciaN8,  mel-kiz-o-do'thans,  s.  A name 
given  to  certain  sects,  in  the  e.vrly  stoges  of  the 
church,  who  regarded  Melchiscdec  as  s divine 
personage. 

Melchitb,  mel'klte,  s.  (melikj  king,  Syrian.)  In 
EoclemaBtical  Hiatorj,  s royalist  sud  imperial- 
ist; a name  given  by  the  Eutychians  to  those 
who,  after  the  council  of  Chalcvdon,  eiideuvoureJ 
to  put  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  into 
execution  against  them;  the  name  is  now  given 
in  the  eastern  churches  to  the  Maronites,  Catholic 
Greeks,  sod  Noncatbulic  Grt'eks. 

Hbleaobis,  me-le-ag’ris,  s.  (from 

whose  sisters  were  fabled  to  have  turned  into  this 
bird.)  The  Turkey,  a genus  of  Rosorial  birds: 
Family,  Psvonidc. 

Melecta,  me-lek'ta,  s.  (md^  honey,  and  ketut^ 
fine  or  choice,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Hymmopteruus 
insects  of  the  Bee  kind:  Family,  Antbiophyla. 

Melecttub,  me-Ie-u'tU8,  s.  (me/i,  honey,  nml 
hfiotf  a cavity,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
flacourtiacea. 

Melee,  roel-lee',  s.  (French.)  A fight  or  scuffle. 

Mkles,  meHes,  s.  Tlte  Badger,  a genus  of  quad- 
rupeds— a genus  separated  liy  Storr  from  Ursui. 
The  habits  of  the  badger  are  nocturnal,  inoffen- 
uve,  and  slothful ; it  lives  on  roots,  earth-nuts, 
fruits,  snd  eggs ; it  dwells  in  burrows,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  muscular  strength. 

Melhania,  mel-ba'ne-a,  i.  (from  Mount  Melitsn, 
in  Arabia,  the  habitation  of  one  of  the  species,  Af. 
oe/udao.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  BytUwri* 
scese. 

Melia,  mele-a,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  ash.) 
A genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  M(-liar«r.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  Crustaceans,  allied  to  Cancer. 

Meliacb£,  me-li-a'se-e,  s.  (mrhVt,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A natoral  order  of  £xo;^enouK  plants, 
conMsting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  cxtipulate 
alternate  leaves;  sepals  three,  four,  or  five,  more 
or  less  united;  petsU  the  same  in  number,  hypo- 
gynous;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals; 
anthers  sca^ile  within  the  orifice  of  the  tube ; 
ovary  single ; fruit  berried  or  capsular. 

Mbllacbous,  mel-i-a'ahus,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
order  Meliacete. 

Meliaorina,  me-le-s-gri'na,  a.  Tlie  Pearl  Oyster, 
a genus  oi  Molluscs,  from  the  shells  of  which 
pearls  are  obtained. 

Mbliantucs,  mel-e-an'tAus,  i.  (meJi,  honey,  and 
tmtAog,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  flowers  being  full 
of  honey.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  S^ygopbyl* 
laccic. 

Meuca,  mel'e-ks,  s.  (a  name  given  in  Italy  to  the 
plant  Holcua  sorgham  of  Linneus,  the  pith  of 
which  resembles  honey ; me/,  I.at.)  Melio  grass, 
a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graminacea;. 

Mkliceris,  mel-e-se'rea, «.  (meh',  hooey,  and  hems, 
wax,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  an  encysted  tumour, 
the  contents  of  which  resemble  honey  and  wax. 

MbLiCHUUS,  met-i  krus,  i.  (tnelickms,  honey 
Coloured.  Gr.  io  reference  to  the  colours  of  the 
glands  of  the  flowenk)  A genus  of  phuits : Order, 

' Epscridacese. 

Mblichtiiys.  medik'/Ais,  black,  and 

I ie/tthyn,  a tUh,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family, 

I Blastidic. 

MeljcocCA,  mel-e*kok'ks,  t.  (ate/i,  honey,  and 

I iohios,  a berr>-,  Gr.)  Honey-Lvrry,  a genus  ol 

1 plants:  Order.  Sai-indacew. 
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MEUCOPE— MELITTUROA. 


Melicopb,  mel-lkVpe,  t.  {mdi^  hoocj,  and  ifccjx, 
a diviaion,  Gr.  in  aJluaion  to  th«  four  didjcnoua 
booey-glands  at  tbe  bue  of  the  ovaries.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Rutsoe«. 

Meucratory,  meMk*rs'to-re,  «.  (meti,  bon^, 
Gr.)  A kind  of  mead,  a mixtnre  of  honev,  &C. 

Melioo,  mel-i'go,«.  (m^  honejr,  Gr.)  The  sab- 
stance  which  collect  before  it  la  converted 
into  honej;  also,  the  juice  of  tbe  unripe  grape. 

Melilite,  melVlitc,  $.  (fnWi,  honey,  and  Uiho9,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a honey  colour,  which 
occurs  only  in  minnte  grains  in  the  fissures  and 
cavities  of  lava.  It  oonrista  of  silica,  38;  lima, 
19.6;  magnesia,  19  4*  alumins,  2.9;  oxide  of 
bon,  12.1  ; oxide  of  manganese,  2.0;  oxide  of 
titanium,  4.0:  sp.  gr.  3.24. 

Mblildtus,  mel  eUo'tas, «.  (m«4  honey,  snd  Iota#, 
a plant,  Lat.  tbe  plants  bein;;  rimilar  to  the  Lotus, 
and  tbe  favourite  resort  of  beet.)  M elilot,  a genus 
of  Legnminoos  plants:  Suborder,  PapiUonsoeie. 

Meliiutm,  me*U'nnm,  s.  A name  given  by  tlie 
andents  to  the  only  white  their  great  painters 
used.  It  Bsems  to  have  been  a pure  alomlnons 
earth  in  a state  of  fine  powder. 

Msuoratb,  meeryo-rate,  r.  & (Latin.)  To  make 
better ; to  improve ; — v.  is.  to  grow  bettor. 

Meliobatiox,  meel-yo-ra'shun,  «.  The  act  of 
raising,  improving,  or  bettering ; improvement. 

Mbliority,  meel-yor'e-te,  s.  Tbe  state  of  being 
better.— Obsolete. 

UbuphaOA,  roel-ira-gs,  i.  (meli,  honey,  and  pka- 
M,  I eat,  Gr.)  Tbe  Honey-suckers,  a genus  of 
birds:  Type  of  the  family  Meliphagids. 

Mrlipuaoidac,  mel  e-faje-de,  s.  {neliphttga,  one 
of  the  genera.)  Uoney-snekera,  i genus  of  Teoni- 
roetral  birds. 


Uelipona,  mel-ipVns,  $.  (molii,  honey,  sn>l  pottot, 
work,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterous  bisects 
of  tbe  Bee  kind:  Family,  Antbiophyla. 

klEi.i6.4A,  mel-is'sa,  s.  (me/tMo,  a bee,  Gr.  from 
bees  being  said  to  gatbtf  honey  from  the  plants.) 
Balm,  a genus  of  plants:  Ordtr,  LamiaccB. 

Uelissodes,  iDeI-is-so'des,s.  (tae^  hooey,  andsodd, 
a kind  of  ao^ng-bird,  Gr.)  A genus  Hymen- 
opterons  iuaecU  of  tbe  Bee  kind : Family,  Ajithio- 
p^la. 

Mbuta,  melVU,  t.  honey,  Lat)  Honey- 
cake,  a genns  of  Echinitea.  Also,  a genus  of  Crx^ 
tareans,  found  on  tbe  aea-sbore  beneath  stonea. 

Mei.itj£A,  mel-e-tey  s.  A name  given  by  Blain- 
ville  to  a group  of  tbe  Mednadc,  and  by  Lamarck 
to  Polpyparia ; analogoua  to  las  and  Gorgonia. 

Melite,  oierite,  s.  Honey-stone,  a mineral  of  a 
boney  colour,  distinguiabed  from  amber  by  its  weak 
electricity  and  double  refraction.  It  oonsiits  of 
melitic  acid,  41.0;  alnmina,  14.10 ; water,  44.0; 
occurs  associated  with  brown  coal  in  Thuringia : 
sp.  gr.  1.597.  Hanlnea=:2.0 — 2.5. 

Melitureitus,  mel-e-t&rep'toa,  a (aidt,  hooey, 
and  thrtpto,  fed,  Gr.)  A genua  of  lurds : Family, 
Meliphagida?. 

Melitian,  me-Ie'shan,  «.  A follower  of  Melitius, 
a bishop,  di'poeed  in  tbe  year  306,  on  a charge  of 
having  sacrificed  to  idola. 

Uelittis,  meUit’tia,  a.  {melUta,  a bee;  a word 
tiaed  by  Pliny,  as  synonymous  with  MelUsa.) 
BavUrd-balm,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Latniacec. 

Melititboa.  mel-lit-tur'ga,  a.  (me/:,  boney,  and 
towt^  attic^  for  enTon,  a worker,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  HTmenopterooa  inseeta:  Order,  Anthlopbyls. 


MEUZOPHILUS— MELODIST. 


Meuxophilos,  mel-e-sofe-loe,  a.  A genua  of 
Insessorial  birds : Family,  Menilidie.  I 

Msll,  met,  «.  «.  (aider,  Fr.)  To  mix ; to  meddle  | 
— Obaolete. 

Ileoce,  ye  profane,  ineff  not  with  holy  thlngt  BaB.  | 

Uellates,  mellayts,  a,  A geous  of  Salta,  in  whieb  ) 
tbe  mellitic  acid  is  oorobined  with  salifiable  baais. 
Meluferous,  xneMirer-ma,  a.  (md;  boney,  and 
fero,  I produce,  Lat)  Producing  boney.  , 

MELLiPiCATIov,  ineMe-fe-ka'sbun,  a.  The  art 
or  practice  of  making  boney ; production  of  honey. 
Mellifluence,  mel-lifflu-ens,  s.  (md, 

1 flow,  Lat.)  A flow  of  aweetneaa,  or  a sweet, 
tmoolb  flow. 

Mellifluent,  mel-lirfla-eot,>  a.  Flowing  with 
Mellifluous.  mel-Urflu-ns,  ) sweetness;  flow- 
ing with  boney.  I 

Mellioenocs,  mel-iy'e-oos,  a.  (md,  and  penafS, 
kind,  LaL)  Having  the  qualities  of  boney. 
Mbllit,  mehit,  a*  In  Farriery,  a diy  scab  on  tbe 
heel  qS  a horse'a  fore-foot. 

Mellitic,  mel-Ut^ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  honey-stone,  t 
Mbllitio  Acid,  roel-litlk  ai'rid,  a.  An  acid  | 

I disooversd  by  Klaproth  in  mellUe.  Formula, 

I Hi  Ct  Ot : eqoiv.  = 57.0.  ; 

Mellon,  menoo,  a.  A compound  radical,  dis- 
covered by  Liebig.  Formula,  C«  He ; equiv.  = 92.0. 
Mellow,  roel  lo,  a.  (mdn^  Sax.  sioAI,  Germ.) 
Soft  with  ripeness;  full  ripe;  easily  yielding  to 
pressure ; soft  in  sound ; soft ; well  pulveria^ ; . ; 
not  indurated  or  compact ; soft  and  smooth  to  tbe 
taste;  iutoxicated;  soft  with  liquor;  merry; — 1 
v.a.  to  ripen  ; to  mature;  to  soften  by  ripeneM;  : 
to  ripen  by  age ; to  aoflen ; to  mature  to  perieo*  j 
tiou ; — e.  a.  to  be  matured ; to  ripen.  1 1 

Mellowly,  mel'lo-le,  ad.  In  a mellow  manner.  ' | 
Mellowness,  mello-nss,  a.  Tbe  quality  of  being  | 
ripe  or  yielding  easily  to  pressure,  as  of  fruit ; | 
maturity ; softness  or  smoothoesa  from  age,  as  of  | 
wine.  I 

Mkllowt,  mello-e,  o.  Soft;  unctuous.  ij 

Mklobesia,  rool-o-be'zhe-a, «.  A genus  of  Polypi,  ' 
tbe  small  porous  plites  of  which  are  attached  to  \ 
tbe  leavee  of  marine  planta.  I 

Melocactcs,  roe-lo-kA'tus,  a.  (mefon,  a melon,  , 
and  kaktoa,  a spiny  plant,  Or.)  Mflun-tbutle,  a < 
genoa  of  plants : Order,  Csotaccw.  1 1 

Meixkanna,  meLo-kan'na,  a.  (mdofi,  an  apple,  ' 
and  Aoima,  a reed,  Gr.)  A genua  of  pUnta : Or-  | 
dor,  Graininaoese. 

Mblochia,  me-lolce-a,  a.  (a  name  altered  from 
Melochicb,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant  Corchoraa  | 
olitarios.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Byttneriaoem.  | 
Melockinus,  me-lok're-nna,  a.  (mefoa,  an  apple,  i 
and  hrinotiy  a lily,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Crinoidesna, 
found  iu  tranaitioo  limestones.  i 

Melodinus,  Tne-lo-di'nna,  a.  (mefon,  an  apple,  and  } 
dmao,  1 turn  round,  Gr.  iu  reference  to  tbe  fhait 
bring  like  an  apple,  and  the  stems  twining.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Apocynioew. 

Melodious,  rae-lo 'de-os,  a.  Musical ; agreeable 
to  the  ear  by  a sweet  soocesriou  of  sounds ; har- 
monious. 

Melodiously,  me-1o’de*as-le,  ad.  Himnonionsly; 
with  s musical  flow. 

Melodiousness,  me-lo'de-us-nes,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a sweet  succession 
ofauunds;  musicalness. 

' Melodist,  melVdist,  a.  One  who  compotes  and 
i sings  melodies. 


HELODIZC^MELUSING. 


MELYRIS— 5IEBINON. 


Melodize,  met'a'dlte,  «.  a.  To  make  melodkms. 

MKLODaAMA,  mero-dram-a,^  «.  (me/oa,  a aong, 

Melodeams,  mero-dram,  » Gr.  and  drama,) 
A dramatic  perfonnaaoe  \n  which  aonga  are  iotre- 
1 1 dooed. 

Uklodeamatic,  mel-o-dra'matlk,  o.  Pertaining 
to  a melodrame. 

Mblodt,  melVde,!.  (ale&)dM,Or.)  An  agreeable 
aaccesaton  of  aoonda,  so  regalatcd  and  m^ulated 
ma  to  pleaM  the  ear. 

Mblol  melo-e,  a (mefe,  a probe,  Gr.)  A geooa 
of  Coleopterooi  inaecta:  Famllj,  Cantharids. 

Mblolokthid^  me-lo-WMe-^  ^ a.(me- 

MBLOLOifTUiDlABB,  m*4o-IoQ-MidVana, ) hhn^ 
CAo,  one  of  the  generE)  A family  of  Coleopterooa 
inaftflta,  of  which  the  Cockchafer  (Uelolontha  ml- 
garia)  ia  the  type. 

Mblob,  mel'oD,  a.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  Cucumia 
of  which  there  are  a great  many  varietiea. 
Water-mabmf  the  fruit  of  Cucumia  dtrullus. 
Jfelon-tkude^-~mt  Heloeaetus.  Mdon-Miielis, 
the  abelia  of  the  genua  Voluta,-^whSeh  aee. 

Kblomoema,  me*lra-je'oa,  a.  (Arabic,  altered  from 
Byden<yao,  the  Arabie  name  of  the  Egg  plant) 
The  Egg  plant,  Solanum  roeloogena. 

UBL06BIRA,  me-lo-ee'ra,  a.  (mdot,  a tnembrana, 
and  fttroy  a chain,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  fom  of 
the  fUameota.)  A genus  of  AIgs : Order,  Diato- 
maoec. 

Mblosis,  me-lo'ate,  a.  (Greek.)  The  act  of  prob- 
ing a wound,  or  introducmg  tbe  catheter. 

Melotubia,  me-loCA'rc-a«  a (meJotAnm,  the  name 
of  a plant  in  Theophrastus,  supposed  to  be  bry- 
ony.) A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Cucnrbitacec. 

MKLPOBPJfB,  roel-po'me-ne,  a.  (from  me/pomai, 

I aing,  Gr.)  lo  Fabulous  History,  one  of  the  ! 
Hoses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemos3me,  who 
presid^  over  tragedy.  Hurare  has  addressed  the 
finest  of  bis  odes  to  hw  as  tbe  patroness  of  lyric 
poetry.  She  was  generally  represented  as  a 
young  woman  with  a eerious  coontenanoe ; her 
garmenta  were  splendid ; she  wore  a buskin,  and 
held  a dagger  in  one  band,  and  a sceptre  and 
crown  in  ^ other. 

Hblbose,  mei'rmn,  a.  (me^  *nd  rose,  Uu.)  Ho- 
ney of  roses. 

Mxlt,  melt,  e.  a,  (meltt^  Sax.  melde,  Gr.)  To 
diasolve ; to  make  liquid  to  reduce  to  a flowing 
or  liquid  state  by  heat ; to  reduce  to  first  prind- 
plee ; to  soften  to  love  or  tenderness ; to  waste  ! 
away  \ to  dissipate ; — r.  n,  to  become  liquid ; to 
diasoire ; to  tw  made  fluid ; to  be  aoflened  to 
pity,  or  any  gentle  passion ; to  grow  tender, 
mild,  or  gentle ; to  be  dissolved ; to  lose  sub- 
stance ; to  be  subdued  by  aflllctioo ; to  be  dis- 
couraged or  disheartened. 

Mblteb,  melt'ur,  t.  One  who  reduces  anything 
from  a solid  to  a fluid  state. 

Hbltiico,  melt'ing,  a.  Softening  Into  tenderness; 
tending  to  soften ; — i.  the  act  of  softening ; the 
act  of  rendering  tender. 

Mbltinoly,  meli’log-le,  od  Tn  a manner  to 
soften  to  tenderness;  l^e  something  molting. 

Mbltihokbsb,  melt'ing-nes,  a l>L»position  t<rbe 
softened  by  lore  or  tendefnesA 

tfSLCsiXB,  me'In-te'nc,  s.  In  tbe  mcdisval  My- 
tboloCT  of  France,  tbe  name  given  to  a be^iutiful 
nymph  or  fairy,  who  was  doomed  to  a periodical 
metiunorphosia,  during  which  tbe  lower  part  uf 
ha  body  aseumed  tbe  focm  of  a fish  or  serpent 


I Her  name  is  much  mixed  up  with  the  popular 
j superstitions  of  France  of  thoM  times. 

Melybis.  me-fl'ris,  a (maWu,  an  insect  men- 
tioned by  Kicander.)  A genus  of  Serricorn  Cole- 
opterous insects,  ooustitoting  the  family  Melyridm 
of  Leach. 

Memrer,  mem'bur,  ».  (etresbr^  Fr.  membrson, 
Lat)  A Ihnb  of  animal  bodiea ; a part  of  a 
discourse  or  period ; a bead  or  clause ; any  part 
of  an  integral ; one  of  a eommonity  or  aociety. 
Id  a Scriptural  arase,  oonridered  aa  temptiog  to 
ain. 

Memrbsbd,  memTntrd,  a.  HaTing  Ihnbo.  In 
Heraldry,  applied  to  the  beak  and  wings  of  a bird 
when  of  a ddffeieot  tincturs  or  ooloor  tod  that  of 
the  body. 

Hewbbbbhip,  mem'bor-ship,  t.  The  state  of  be- 
ing a member;  oommnnity;  sodeSy. 
Hembbacbs,  mem-bra'sia,  a A geooa  of  Henip- 
terons  insecta : Family,  ClcadtdsA 
Hbmbbanb,  memlnune,  a (membraM,  Let.)  The 
expansion  of  any  of  tbe  eiamee  of  tbe  body. 
The  membranes  an  divided  Into  three  kinds-^ 
the  mneons,  the  serous,  and  the  flbrooA  Mem- 
brofut  adipo$a^  tbe  membrane  which  contains  the 
fat,  and  aerrea  n ode  of  the  integumenta  of  the 
body.  JfeMhrms  kj/ahidea,  or  arodhtoidea, 
the  transparent  roembraae  which  faraludea  tbe 
vitreous  humour  of  tbs  eyo.  Membrcma  metiUma^ 
a thin  membrane  which  serves  to  defend  tbe  eyea 
of  birds  and  beasts  from  duet,  Ac.  Membrma 
papHlari$^  the  membrane  which  covers  the  ptupS 
of  the  eye  of  the  fretos  bdbre  the  sixth  month. 
Aftsmbrafsa  tbe  drum  ef  the  esr;  the 

membrane  wUch  aeparatse  the  interoal  from  tbe 
external  ear.  Membra%a  DfBaaria,  the  uriniry 
coat  belonging  to  the  fcetus  in  tbe  womb. 
Mbmbbakboue,  mem-bnfn»*oa, 

Mebbraitous,  men/bra-nua, 

HBMBBAKACBOtrs,  mem-hra-na'shua, 
braoee ; belofigmg  to  a membrane  In  Botany,  a 
membreRaceone  has  no  distiogaisbahle  ^p 
between  the  two  sorfacet. 

MKWBiumFOBii^  mem-bra'oe-fiawrm,  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a membrane  or  of  parchment. 
Mbbbbabipoba,  mem-bra-nipVre,  a (aien- 
branu,  a membme,  IaL  and  poror,  a pore,  Gr.) 
A genua  of  Coruts,  beHng^g  to  Polypiarin 
MembransceA 

HembBakoloot,  mem-brtn-ofo-Je, «.  (mewiBrawa^ 
a membrane,  LaL  and  Zbg^or,  a discourse,  Gr.) 
That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  membraoeA 
MemeCtxbA.— See  MelA^tomaoeie. 

Membctlov,  mem-e're-loD,  «.  (tbe  Greek  name  of 
the  fruit  of  the  arbntuA)  A geooa  of  plants: 
Older,  Helaslomaceie. 

Hebshto,  me-men'to,  a (Latin.)  A hint  or  sug- 
gestinn  to  awaken  memory;  that  which  rvmindA 
Hemestoria,  mem-ee-to'ro-a,  s.  (JMemwIor,  a 
physician  mentioned  by  TheophrastuA)  A genus 
of  plants,  natives  of  Nepaal:  Order,  f^ndMuacem. 
Memiitka,  mem-lo'na,  a A name  given  by  Gray 
to  a genua  of  Ruminant  quadrupeds,  formeriy 
known  as  the  Musk  Deer:  Family,  Husohidc. 
MKMiapSBMiiCA,  mem-e-tper'aie-na,  a A vege- 
table alkali,  extracted  by  Pelietier  and  Coum 
from  the  Memispermnra  coocuhia,  er  Cocculns 
hidtcaa,  in  tba  shelhr  of  the  fruit  of  which  ilT 
occurs 

Ububob,  mem'noa,  a In  Greek  Mythology,  t 


romo. 

) 0.  Ooo- 
> sisting 
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fflbulooa  kin^  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Eos  aod 
Titbonoa.  Also,  a sUtoa  at  Thaboa  in  Upper  i 
j Ef^t,  which  posseaBod  the  real  or  iroiffinaiy  I 

I , prop^j  of  emitting  a soond  like  a harp  at  the  ' 

riling  of  the  eun.  The  head  of  the  coleaaal  j 
I Memooa  in  the  British  Muaeom  has  no  chum  to  | 
be  considered  as  the  roeal  Memoon ; the  height 
' of  the  £gnre  to  which  the  bead  b^onge  was  about 
24  feet  when  entire.  There  it  alio  an  entire 
i coloaaal  Memoon  in  the  same  maaeam,  9 feet  6^ 

I ) incbea,  which  ia  a oop^  of  the  great  Metnnoo  at 
! Tbebca. 

j lfsvoiR,me>mo7r',ornMin'mawr.t.(iNeMo^Fr.) 

, A history  detailing  tbe  life  ao4  transactions  of  | 
it  a paiiknlar  peiBoo;  a laographieal  narration, 

I written  bjr  a pei^  who  had  some  share  in  tbe 

I particolan  detailed ; the  history  of  a aodety,  or 

! the  joamala  aod  proceedings  of  a aodety. 

I MsMorHiST,  me-fDoyrlst,  a.  One  who  writes  me- 
Y tnoira. 

! IfSMosAStUA,  mem-o-ra-lnlVo,  a.  pi  Circnm- 
i ataooea  arorthy  of  being  carefully  noted  and  re- 
I membered. 

I Ubmobabiutt,  mem-o-r»-bUVte,  a.  Tbe  state 
of  being  memorable. 

I Memorable,  roem'or-a-bl,  o.  (French,  from 
mefnorabUii,  l^t)  Worthy  of  bring  remembered ; 
j iilnstrioos;  celebrated;  distinguiahed. 

I Memorandum,  mem-ur-sn'dnm,  e.  (Mcmoran- 
I dome,  or  Memoranda,  A note  of  a parrieu- 

I lar  drconutaooe  to  aasiat  the  memory. 

I Hrmoratr,  mem'o-rete,  v.  a,  (mtmoro,  Lit)  To 

make  mention  of  a thing.— Obaolete. 

Memoratitr,  roemVra>tir,  o.  Tending  to  pre- 
lerve  tbe  memory  of  anything. 

Memorial,  me-mo're-al,  a.  (French,  from  metao- 
j rtoAs,  Lot)  PreserratiTi  memory;  contained 
in  memory ; — e.  aomething  that  serree  to  keep  in 
memory ; any  note  or  hint  to  aseist  the  memory ; 

I I a written  repreaentation  of  facta  made  to  a iegisls- 

1 tite  or  other  body  aa  tbe  groond  of  a petition,  or 

I ancb  a detail  of  facts  sooompanied  with  a ptition. 

Memorialist,  me-roo're-al-ist,  s.  One  who  writes 
a memorial,  or  presents  ons  to  a l^UlafiTs  body, 

I or  to  any  other  body  or  praon. 

I Memorialize,  me>mo're-al-ize,  o.  a.  To  present 
! a memorial ; to  petition  by  inemoriaL 

! Mbmoriet,  mem'o-rist,  a One  who  causes  to  bo 
j remembered. — Obsolete. 

Cooectenee,  the  ponctual  menoHsf  within  as.'—Brovm. 

Memorize,  mem'o-riaa,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  be 
kept  in  memory;  to  record. 

Memort,  memVre,  $.  (memoire,  Fr.  manoriir, 
Let.)  That  faculty  of  tb<  brain,  or  of  its  indi- 
I ridual  organs,  whereby  past  impressions  are  re- 
I called  to  mind;  reooUeettoo;  tbe  pwar  of  retun- 
ing  or  recollecting  things  past;  remembrance; 

^ exemption  from  oblivion ; the  time  within  which 
t past  events  can  be  remembered  or  recollected; 

memorial ; monumental  record ; that  which  calls 
* to  remembrance ; reflection;  attraUon e.  a.  to 
lay  np  in  the  memory. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 
Memoria  iechmiea,  technical  or  arUfidal  memory. 
Time  o/ memory,  in  Iaw,  ia  defined  to  commence 
from  the  rrign  of  Richard  I.;  and  any  custom 
may  be  rendered  rrid  which  ia  proved  not  to 
hare  exiated  from  that  period. 

Memphian,  mem'fe-an,  a.  (firom  ilfeiRpAtf,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Egypt)  Relating  to  Memphis; 
very  dark. 


Men,  men.  Phtral  of  Man.  Two  or  mure  males,  \ 
individuals  of  the  human  race;  mankind  in  an  1 
indefinite  sense;  people;  persons.  | 

Mena,  ms'na,  t.  (Latin  name  of  a little  white  fish.)  i 
A genua  of  fishes  with  fusiform  bodies,  resembling  i 
that  of  tbe  spams : Family,  Cbastodonida!.  ' 

klENACB,  meo'ase,  v.  a.  (menocer,  Fr.)  To  show  ; 
or  man^est  the  probability  of  future  evil  or  dan-  | 
ger  to ; to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  any  catae-  j 
tropbe  to  come ; to  threaten ; — s.  a threat  or  I 
thrratening ; the  show  of  a probable  evil  or  catas*  i 
tropbe  to  come.  J 

Menacer,  men'ase-ar,  a.  One  that  threatens.  ' 

Mehacuakitb,  men-ak'a-nite,  $.  (from  bring  found 
in  the  Vale  of  Menechan,  in  Cornwall.)  The  fer* 
nginous  oxide  of  titanium.  1 

MsEACRANinc,  OMo-a-ka-nitlk,  a.  Relating  to 
menaehanito.  ’ 

klERAClMO,  meu'i^-sing,  o.  Indicating  approach- 
ing danger.  I 

Menacinolt,  men'ay>eing-le,  ad.  In  a threaten- 
ing manner. 

Memaoe,  me-nazh',  $.  (French.)  A ooUectioa  of  ■ 
animala  I 

Mbnaoerib,  me’Duh'nr-e,  s.  (French.)  A col- 
lectioD  of  wild  animals ; tht  yard  or  place  in  which 
they  are  kept.  ' 

Hbnaoooub,  men'a-gog,  f.  (euwes,  tbe  menstrual  { 

discharge,  and  agogoi^  that  which  excites,  Gr.)  < 
A remedy  used  in  excitiag  the  menstrual  dis-  i. 
charge. 

Mbnald,  men'ald,)  a.  A term  denoting  the  besu-  j 
Memild,  men'ild,  ) tlfuUy  vari^sted  coloun  of  a 
deer^s  skin.  I * 

Mend,  mend,  v.  a.  (emewlo,  Lat.  nmender,  Fr.)  |l 
To  repair  from  breMb  or  decay  *,  to  correct : to  , j 
alter  for  the  better;  to  help;  to  advance;  to  re-  | 

store  to  e sound  state;  to  make  better ; — r.  u.  to  ' 
grow  better;  to  advance  in  any  good;  to  be  >j 
changed  for  tbe  better. 

MENDADLB,men'da-bl,a.  Capable  of  being  mended. 
Mendacious,  men-da'ahua,  a.  (tnendox,  Lat.) 
False;  lying. 

Mendacity,  men-das^e-te,  a.  Falsehood. 

Mender,  mend'ur,  «.  One  who  mends  or  repsin. 
Mendicancy,  men'de-kan-se,  i.  (meiufiortru.  LaL) 
Beggary ; the  state  of  subristing  on  public  charity 
b,  begging. 

Mendicant,  men'dc-kant,  a Begging:  redoced 
to  s state  of  beggary;  denoting  one  of  a begging 
fraternity ; — $.  a be^r;  one  who  lives  on  charity 
doled  out  by  oibere ; one  of  tbe  begging  fraternity 
of  tbe  Romish  Church.  I 

Mbndigatb,  men'ds-kate,  v.  a.  To  beg;  to  ask  j| 
alms.  |j 

Msndicitt,  meo-dis'e-te,  «.  (mcRdrator,  Lat)  ' 

Tbe  state  of  begging ; the  life  of  a beggar.  ; . 

Mendmbnt.— Set  Amendment.  1 

Mends. — See  Amends.  1 1 

Menoitb,  men 'jit,  $.  (called  also  Mmn^  and 
Edwardsiie.')  A minei^  of  a hyacinth  or  bride-  ' 
red  colour  and  vitreous  lustre ; primary  form  of 
tbe  crystal,  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  ia 
found  at  Miask,  in  Siberia  Its  oonstitneuts  am  | 
— phosphoric  scid,  28  50 ; peroxide  of  cerium,  ! 
26.00;  oxide  of  Isnthanium,  23.40;  thorioa,  ' 
17.95;  peroxide  of  tin,  2.10;  protoxide  d man-  i 
ganeee,  1.86 ; lime,  1.68 : sp.  gr.  4.924.  H = < t 
6.0. 

Mbnul,  as'ne-al,  o.  (atetyno^  Kmn.) 
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MENONVtLLEA— MENSURATION, 


Relfttinf;  to  cervAnts,  or  domestic  serrs'its ; mean ; 
low ; lielongtng  to  the  retinae  or  train  of  Mrrants ; 

I — t.  a dumestic  senranu  | 

, Mexiutb,  menVUte,  s.  A kind  of  semi-opal, 
found  at  Menil  Montant,  near  Paris. 

! Mekinoimb,  men-iogjine,  a A term  applied  by 
ChaaMer  to  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  in  oon- 
' junction  with  the  arachnoid. 

meO'ing-Ji'tis,  s.  In6ammation  of 
the  membranes  of  brain,  and  more  eapecially 
of  the  dara  mater.  j 

HsKiHOO-CEPiULrrBS,  menlng'gn-cef-a-li'tcs,  s. 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  brain.  I 
bfEKi!(oo-«ASTBAX.oiA,  men'ing-go-gas-tral'je-a,a.  I 
Neuralgia  of  the  atomaob.  { 

llBNiKOO-PHALAlcx,  mcn^uig>go>fa'Ungks,  t.  In 
Surgery,  an  instrument  for  the  protecrion  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  during  the  operation  of  the 
trephine  on  a diseased  or  ^ctured  skull. 
bfEirnrooRRHtBA,  roen'ing-go-re'a.  s.  (meni^,  ths 
membrane  of  the  brain,  and  rAao,  1 flow,  Or.)  ^ 
Extraeasation  of  the  blood  on  or  between  the  [ 
cerebral  membranes.  > 

Mbkinoosis,  mco-ing'go’iis,  «.  In  Anatomy,  the 
union  of  omcous  pieces  by  the  interrenUon  of 
membrane,  as  exhibited  m the  cranial  bonis  of 
the  foetus. 

Mbkioccs,  men-e-o'kus,  «.  (meae,  the  moon,  and 
okkoMj  an  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cniciferoas 
plant^  with  BtnaU  whits  flowers:  Suborder,  Or- 
thoeperme. 

HxsiaCAL,  roe-nia'knl,  a.  Pertaining  to  ths  me> 
nisens. 

Mbmiscosta,  men-U-kos'ta,  s.  (menialos,  a little 
moon,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  ^e  seed.) 
A genus  of  shrubs,  uatiTas  of  Java:  Order,  Me- 
nispermacec. 

Mkxisccs,  me-nis'kos,  s.  (menu^,  a crescent, 
Gr.)  A lena,  convex  on  one  tide,  and  ooneave 
on  the  other. 

MBKiSPBiuiaciLS,  men>e-8per-ma'se-e,  a (eiem< 
ipermutn,  one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  oHer  of 
Exogenous  plants,  oonsisring  of  twining  or  climb- 
ing shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  regions, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  small  unisexual  flowers. 
Herispermcm,  men-e-sper'mum,  s.  (niens,  the  ] 
moon,  and  seed,  Gr.  in  allnsion  to  the 

half-moon  or  kidney  shape  of  the  fruit.)  A genua 
of  plants:  Order,  Menispeimacem. 

Mbritxr,  menVver,  a.  A small  aohnal,  a native 
of  Russia,  tbe  fat  of  which  is  much  valued. 
Meicronitb,  men'oo-nite,  a.  A follower  of  Simon 
Meonon,  an  Anabaptist  reformer  of  tbe  sixtectith 
century.  Beaidee  condemning  infant  baptism, 
the  MennonUts  excluded  all  civil  authority  in  ths 
church.  They  regarded  oaths  as  sinful,  and 
maintained  all  wars  to  be  nnlawfuL  They  were 
millennarians,  and  expected  the  pereonsl  reign  of 
Christ  upon  tbe  earth  for  a thousand  years.  They 
regarded  all  human  learmng  as  useless  and  per- 
nidooa. 

Mbnodrancbds,  men-o-branglcus,  s.  A genus  of 
litards;  ths  Kecturus  of  Bafinsoqus.  It  is  an 
an  inhabitant  of  tbe  great  lakes  of  North  America. 
Mekodora,  men-o-do'rm,  a (merios,  courage,  tnd 
doron,  a gift,  Gr.)  A v^etable  wbi<£  gives 
strength  to  animala  Also,  a genus  of  plants, 
with  yellow  flowers,  natives  of  Mexico : Order, 
CoIumeUiooeK. 

Mkroloot,  ms-nol'o-js,  $*  (smk,  a mouth,  and 


foyos.  a treatise,  Gr.)  A register  of  months.  In 
the  Greek  Church,  tnartyrtilogy,  or  n brief  csleii- 
dar  of  the  lives  of  the  soiitts  fur  each  day  in  tbe 
year. 

Mc.'cuRTifXBA,  men-on-viHf-a,  t.  (in  bonnor  of 
N.  C.  Thiery  de  MeiionviMe.)  A genus  of  Cruci- 
ferous plants:  Suborder,  Qrthospermacea. 

Meroplama,  men-o-pla'nc-8,  a (menet,  the 
roense%,  and  plane,  deviatiun.  Or.)  Fluw  uf 
blood  At  the  menstraol  period,  from  other  ports 
or  regions  of  the  body  than  tbe  uterua 

Menofomb,  me-ne-po'me,  a (nteno,  I remain,  and 
posse,  a Kd,  Gr.)  The  great  Salamander,  a genus 
of  aquatic  Batrachions,  which  retains  tbe  oper- 
cular aperture,  but  not  tbe  external  ^lls : Fanuly, 
Salamandrids. 

Menorrraoia,  men-o-ra'jo-a,  a (ssen,  a month, 
and  rheo,  1 flow,  Gr.)  Flooding  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus;  immoderate  menstriwl  discharge. 

Memplbabkr,  men'pte-sor,  a One  so  anxiously 
absorbed  by  endeavours  to  please  men,  that  all 
reverence  to  God  is  neglected.  . 

Mbnsal,  men 'sal,  a.  {memalit,  from  isumso,  a table,  I 
Lot.)  Beloofpng  to  the  table;  transacted  at 
table. — Seldom  used.  j 

CouversatioaelUiar  mental  or  BWMal.—  I 

Hbrse,  mens,  a (meiuieie,  Sax.)  Propriety ; de- 
cency • mannera — Seldom  used. 

Mbnseful,  meos'ful,  a.  Graceful;  manoeriy.— 
Obeoleta  ^ 

Mbksbless,  mensHes,  a.  Without  dvility,  de-  ' 

oency,  or  propriety ; graceless. — Obsolete. 

Mbwsbs,  men'ses,  s.  (meaes,  Gr.)  In  Phyriology, 
tbs  periodical  flow  of  blood  which  takes  place  in  ■ 
women,  and  other  of  the  female  Mammiferu,  • 
every  lunar  month,  by  tbe  organs  of  generation, 
from  tbe  development  GU  tbe  extinaion  of  the 
procreative  faculty.  [ 

Mbrstrual,  meos'trif-al,  a.  (French,  from  meis-  I 
strwoAf,  L^)  Monthly ; lasting  a month ; hap-  ' 
pening  onoe  a month ; pertaining  to  a menatraom. 

Hbkbtruart,  meo'str^ant,  a.  Subject  to  monthly 
flowinga 

Mehstbuatioh,  meo-strtf-a'shon,  a (laewift  iwrib, 
Let)  Tbe  flowing  of  the  menaes.  ; 

MERSTRrocs,  men'strif-os,  a.  Relating  to  the 
monthly  flow  at  femalee ; having  tbe  monthly  j 
flow  or  discharge,  ss  a female.  [ 

Mexstrduii,  men-stril'am,  a (simsfrMim,  from  | 
sierww,  a month.  Lot.)  A term  used  by  the  old  ! 
ebemists  for  a preparation  or  drug  which  could  | 
only  operate  at  a particular  period  of  tbe  moon  ’ 
or  month.  It  is  now  need  for  any  fluid  sub-  | 
stance  which  dissolves  in  a solid  body.  ! 

Mewsurabiutt,  inen-sn-ra-bilVte,  s.  Capacity  , 

of  bong  measured.  , 

Mkrsuraiilb,  meti'su-ra-bl,  a.  (mensttro,  a mea-  I 

sure,  Let.)  Measurable;  capable  of  being  mea-  [ 
snra^ 

Mersural,  men'sQ-ral,  o.  Pertaining  to  measure.  ' 

Mbkbdratk,  men'en-ratek  e.  a.  To  measure.—  , 
Seldom  used. 

Mbxburatior,  men-SQ-ra'shnn,  s.  (menraro,  I , 
measure.  Let. ) Mensurement;  that  branch  of  prao-  j 
deal  geometry  which  teaches  the  methods  of  cal-  i 
eulatlng  the  dimensions  and  areas  of  flenres,  tbe 
volumes  of  solids,  &c.,  from  the  measurement  of 
certida  hoes  and  angles,  which  supply  tbe  requi- 
rite  data. 
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MENYNOES— MERCER 


Mektaora,  iD«n>Ug'rR,  ».  (menAms  the  diin,  Lat 
and  ofra^  Misurf,  Gr.)  Ad  erpetio  ernptioD  which 
inradea  the  chin. 

Mental,  men'tal,  a.  moilu,  thetnlod,  Lat.) 
Intellectual ; relating  to  the  mind. 

Mbntallt,  inen'tal-l^  ad.  IntellectuaUj  ; in  the 
mind ; not  ntternallj,  but  in  thought  or  meditation. 

Mektma,  meo'fAa,  •.  (A/enhta  of  Plioy,  Mmtkeot 
Theophraatua,  from  a njmph  of  that  name,  the 
dNDghter  of  Cocjtua,  who  waa  aaid  to  hare  been 
changed  into  mint  ^ Proeerpine  ia  a &t  of  jea- 
loQay.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Lamlaoem. 

Mrmticcltural,  men-te-kul'ta-ral,  a.  Relating 
to  the  culture  or  improrement  of  the  mind. 

Merticulturk,  meo'te'kurtore,  «.  (maw,  the 
mind,  and  cu/to,  I cultirate,  Lat)  Cultivation 
of  the  mental  fa^tiea. 

IfKimoit,  men 'shun,  e.  (Frenoh,  fromwieafio, 

Oral  or  written  expreaaioa,  or  recital  of  anjthing ; 
a bint;  a snggntion;— e.  a.  to  give  expreeatoo 
to  in  wofda  or  writing ; to  niter  a brief  remark ; 
to  apeak ; to  name. 

Mbntionablb,  tn«n'shnn*a>bl,  a.  That  oan  or 
maj  be  mentioned. 

Mentouial,  men-to're-a),  a.  (fmm  Afmtor,  the 
friend  and  adviser  of  UljreaeB.)  Gontaiaing  ad> 
vice. 

Mentulaoba,  men-tu4ag'ra,  s.  (oMMliifa,  penia, 
I.aL  and  pain,  Gr.)  A mo^id  lUte  of  the 
membri  riritu  ^ eKtoridu^  in  which  the  erector 
muscles  are  either  contracted  or  cunmleed,  ao  as 
to  cause  impotence. 

Mrktvm,  men'tum,  r.  (lAtin,  the  chin.)  In 
Mammalogy,  the  term  ie  re»trict«d  to  the  anterior 
and  inferior  margin  of  the  mandible,  or  lower  jaw. 
AfaiAim  /Tomemifam,  that  which  eatcnda  beyond 
the  ^rpendtcular  line,  dropped  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  meefttm  oscowJiArwi 
if  that  which  cannot  be  distinguiabed. 

Mbstterlia,  ment-xe'le*a,  «.  (in  nonoor  of  Chris- 
tian Meotselitts,  a German  botanical  writer,  and 
physician  to  the  Elector  of  Bnandenboig.)  A 
genns  of  plants : Order,  Ixwaaoec. 

Menu,  ) me'tioo,  a.  In  Hindoo  Mythology,  the 

Mabu,  > eon  of  Brahma,  the  institntes  of  whom 

Mbkou.)  constitute  the  most  cclcbrsted  code  of 
Indian  civil  and  religious  law.  The  insUtutca  of 
Menu  are  of  a moat  comprehensive  nature,  em- 
bracing all  that  relatea  to  human  life ; the  creation 
of  the  world  and  of  man ; the  nature  of  God  and 
apirita;  and  a complete  syatem  of  moral  govern- 
ment and  tvligioo.  Though  a system  of  despo- 
tism and  priestcraft,  many  of  its  moral  maxims 
have  all  the  sublimity,  and  bear  a close  reaom- 
bUiice  to  those  of  Christianity. 

Menuua,  men*u  ra,  $,  (menof,  strength,  and  <mra, 
a tml,  Gr.)  The  Lyre-Uil  Pheasants,  a genus  of 
birds  peculiar  to  Australia:  Family,  Wvodde. 

MEBYABTiIACBiE,  men-o-ao-<Aa'se-e,  $.  (meaym- 
tJies,  one  of  tlie  genera.)  A small  natural  order 
of  floating,  aquatic,  or  marsh  Exogenooi  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  simple  or  triMiate  leavea; 
flowm  subumbellate  and  axillary ; calyx  and 
oorolU  parted,  the  latter  with  a spreading  limb; 
atamena  five;  style  one;  stigma  two-Iobed ; cap- 
sole,  or)e-oelled,  many-seeded,  and  two-valved; 
bnt,  in  the  aquatic  apccies,  valveleaa. 

IkfBNYAMTHES,  mrn-e>an’(Aet,  s.  (rmw,  a month, 
and  antAas,  a flower,  Gr.  beet  one  the  flower 
endures  about  that  time.)  BuckbcAn,  or  Marsh 
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Trefoil,  a genus  of  plants,  coiuistlng  of  glahronu 
aquatic  berbe : Type  of  the  order  Menyantbaoea». 

MESvifOBa,  men-in'jea,  a.  (memffx^  a membrane, 
Gr.)  The  membranes  which  cover  the  brain. 

Mbxxiboia,  meo-se'sbe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Archi- 
bald Henries,  F.LS.)  A genua  of  deciduoas 
ahraba,  xtativae  of  North  America;  Order,  Eri- 


HEPtirrso,  me-fi'tee,  a.  (Latin.)  Any  noxione 
exhalation  ; applied  more  parttculariy  to  carbonic 
add  gas.  In  Mythology,  the  name  of  a Larin 
goddeea,  who  was  inv^ad  by  the  Bomans  m 
their  protectresa  against  ooxknis  vapoars.  In 
Zoology,  the  Sktmk,  a gmioa  of  qoadmpoda  allied 
to  the  badger. 

Mbthitic,  ma-fltik,  > a (awpAidr,  an  iH 

Mbpbitical,  Dio-fltVkal,  > smell,  Lat.)  0 - 
fe&sive  to  tbs  amell ; foul;  noxioui;  peattlenrial; 
destructive  of  life.  MepKitic  addy  caibooie  acid. 
Mtphiiic  air,  nitrogen  gas. 

Mbpuitidia,  mef-fr-tid'e-a,  a.  (mephitii,  an  ill 
smell,  LaU  in  reference  to  the  duwgreeable  smell 
of  the  shrubs.)  A genus  of  plMU;  Order, 
Qnchenaoew. 

MBRACloUB,ine-ra'ahiia,  a.  (meracNtf,  LsL)  Bicy; 
strong. 

Mebcablb,  mer'ks-bl,  a.  (sieroor,  I boy,  Let) 
To  be  bought  or  sold. — Obsolete. 

Mbbcamtartb,  mer-kan-tont',  a.  (ourcataatA, 
IlaL)  A foreign  trader;  a merchant. — ObeoleCe. 
Master,  a awroraaMtr.  or  a mdant, 

I kaow  not  wbnt,  but  forniiu  in  appareL— 

Hbrcantilb,  mer'kan-til,  a.  (Italian  and  French.) 
Commercial:  trading;  carrying  on  oommeicef  | 
relating  to  oommerre  or  trade. 

Mercaptidb,  mer-kap'tide,  a.  A chemkal  com- 
pound o(  the  aulphureU  of  a metal  with  ethule. 

Merc  AT,  mer'kat,  a.  (sieroaAia,  Lat.)  Market; 
trade.  — Obeolete. 

Mercatiyb,  mer'ka-riv,  a.  That  may  be  bought 
or  aold. 

Mbrcatoriom,  mer-ka-to're-um,  a.  In  Antiquity, 
a festival  kept  by  the  Roman  merchauta  on  the 
15th  of  May,  in  honour  of  Mercuiy,  on  which 
occasion  a sow  was  saerifio«L 

Mercator's  Chart,  mer-ka'tnr'a  Uclidrt,  a.  A ' 
projection  of  tlie  globe  of  U>e  earth  m plaaa,  | 
wherein  the  degrees  opon  tba  meridian  ioersoae 
towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  paralM  circles  decrease  towards  them;  as 
called  from  Gerard  Mercator,  a German  geo- 
grapher, its  inventor.  MereaUtr'i  aeifoi^,  hi 
Navigation,  tbe  art  of  finding  upon  a plane  the 
way  of  a ship  on  a course  aaaign^,  the  meridians 
being  all  parallel,  and  tbe  purallela  of  latitudes 
being  straight  lines. 

Mercatchk,  mer'ka-lure,  a.  The  practice  of  buy- 
ing and  selling. — Obsolete. 

Mbrcbearily,  mer'ae-oa-re-le,  ad.  In  a merce- 
nary manner. 

Mbrcekasiness,  mer'ae-na-re-nes,  a.  Venality; 
regard  to  hire  or  reward. 

Mercenary,  mer'ae-na-re,  o.  (nwreenosre,  Fr.) 
Greedy  of  gain  ; venal ; hiri'd ; aold  for  money ; 
moved  or  actuated  by  hope  of  money  or  reward ; 
acting  only  for  hire ; mean ; selftah  ; contracted 
from  motives  of  gain ; — a one  who  ia  hired ; oue 
retained  or  aerriog  for  pay ; a hireling. 

Mp.rcbr,  mer'sor,  a.  (ewrewr,  Fr.)  One  who 
deals  in  silks. 


|r  MERCERSHIP— MERCURIALIST.  MERCURIALIZE- SIERCY. 

j*  MEkc&BSiiiP,  mer'sur-ship,  $.  Tbe  business  of  a 
i mercer. 

M Mrrcskt,  mer'snr-e,  a.  Tbe  goods  which  a mer- 
! cer  will ; trade  of  mrrcera. 

Mkhcuaicd,  tner'taband,  «.  n.  To  trade. — Obso- 
lete. 

j IfSRCnAKDtSB,  mer'lshan-dize,  «.  (French.) 
Traffic;  commerce;  trade;  goods;  aaree;  com- 
modUira;  wbaterer  is  usually  bousht  or  sold  in 
' trade;— a.  n,  to  trade;  to  traffic;  to  bare  cora- 

l mcrcial  deiliuga. 

Mebcuaxdrt.— See  Hercbandise. 

1 MEBCliAirr,  mer'tsliant,  a.  (merchand^  Fr.  mer- 
P cAaafe,  Span.)  One  who  traffics  and  carries  on 

commercial  dealinga  with  foreign  countries,  or 
who  exports  and  imports  goods,  and  eells  them 
j by  wholeMle.  In  a po}iuIar  senw,  any  trader  who 

1 deals  in  tbe  purchase  and  sale  of  goods ; a ship 

in  trade.— Ob^lete  in  tbe  last  sense,  ifercha^ 
1 serrtce,  tbe  marine  serrice  of  Britain,  as  distiu- 

’’  gnisbed  from  bis  or  her  Majesty's  service; — 9.  a, 

to  trade;  to  traffic. — Obaol^  as  a verb. 

1IEBCI1A5TADLE,  mer'tsbant-s-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be 
boogUt  or  sold ; such  as  may  bring  tbe  market 
price. 

Ubbcuaxtukk,  mer'tabant-lika,)  a.  Likeamer* 
Msbcuaetly,  x^tshant-Ie,  > cfaunt 

Mksciiaktmam,  mer'ubant-inan,  s.  A trading 
ship  employed  in  importing  and  exporting  goods 
to  and  mm  foreign  countries. 

Mesciiet,  mer^aliel,  s.  In  Law.  tbe  Maiden's 
Fee,  a fine  anciently  paid  by  inferior  tenants  to 
the  lord  of  tbe  manor  to  diqi^  of  their  daughters 
in  marriage. 

MEBC1AH1.E. — See  MercifoL 
1 Meacjful,  mer'se-fdl,  a.  Compaaaionate ; ten- 
1 dvr;  kind;  unwilling  to  punish;  disposed  to 

1 pity  uflend^  and  to  forgive  their  offences;  not 

j'  cruel 

1 UsRCirtiLLT,  nierWffl-le,  od.  Tenderiy;  with 
pity  or  compasMon ; mildlj. 

1 MEBCiPtLEfcst,  mei^se-ful-nea,  s.  Tenderness 
1 towards  offeodera;  wBlingness  to  forbear  puniab- 

‘ meat  and  forgive. 

Mbscift,  mer'se-fi,  r.  o.  To  pity. — Obsolete. 

Mebcilkss,  mer^M-Ica,  a.  Void  of  mercy;  piti- 
lees;  bard-brarted ; cruel;  severe. 

Mercilessly,  mer'se-Iea-le,  adL  In  a manner 
[ void  of  pity  or  mercy ; cruelly. 

. Mbrcilessmlss,  mer'se-les-nea,  t.  Want  of  mercy 
I or  compassion. 

! MeRCCRUL,  mer-ku're-al,  o.  (met cwrtnAs,  Lst.) 
Fom>rd  under  the  influence  of  n>ercury;  active; 
sprightly;  lull  of  vigour  and  fire;  relatin'!  to 
qnicksilrer;  consistiug  of  quicksilver,  or  containing 
K.  J/tTCvrfal  cyp,  a cup-phaped  pirce  of  wood, 

' with  a wire  through  tl»e  lower  part  ol  it;  used  to 

||  bold  a »mal]  quantity  of  mercury,  and  thus  to 

furnish  tbe  means  of  a con  plete  metallic  com- 
muoication  between  one  part  and  anotlier  of  an 
1 electro-msgnetical  appaiatoa  Jfercuria/  trop^i, 

! an  itl^tamlent  used  lor  tbe  collection  of  such 

gSMCS  aa  arc  abuorlshle  by  water,  and  to  which, 

1 therefore,  tbe  ordinary  pneumatic  trough  is  ioa{H 

: plical'le. 

1 Mllci  KIALE,  mer-ku-re-ane,  #.  Tbe  name  given 
1 ill  France,  under  tbe  old  regime,  to  tbe  first 

! Wednesday  after  the  great  varsiiuu  of  the  ptirlhi- 

1 nieni. 

1 Mlkclkialist,  mcr-ku're*al  tat,  s.  One  under 

tbe  inflnence  of  merenry.  or  one  rescinl  ling  mer* 
ciiry  in  varii  ty  of  clianicter. 

MERcrRiADZK,  mer-ku’ro-nl-izr,  e.  n.  To  be 
buniorous,  newfaiiglc*),  or  fanta'Hiical ; to  prattle 
ownnuch.— ObrndtHe  in  the  foregoing  sen>es.  lu 
Mediciife,  to  affi'Cl  the  f>ystcni  with  mercury. 

Mercurificatiok,  mer-kQ-re-fc-ka'almn,  s.  The 
act  of  mixing  anything  with  mercury. 

Merci'RIFT,  mer-ka're>fl,  v.  a.  To  obtain  mer- 
cury from  metallic  niinerals. 

Mercury,  merltu-re,  s.  In  Roman  Mythology, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  Greek  deity  Hermes,  said 
to  have  been  tbe  aon  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  He 
bad  constant  employment  day  and  night  as  the 
mesaen;;er  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  his  father 
Jupiter.  Part  of  bis  duty  waa  to  eonduct  tbe 
eb^es  of  the  deceased  into  tbe  infernal  regions. 
He  was  tbe  patron  of  trade,  (hence,  probably,  bis 
Dams  from  merr,  merchandise,)  aUo  of  tbeft  and 
fraud,  at  which  he  is  reputed  as  having  been  ex- 
ceedingly export.  He  hail  a moat  magnificent 
temple  upon  Mount  Cylene,  in  Arcaidia.  He 
it  describe  by  the  poeta  as  a youth  with  flaxen 
hair,  lovely  blue  eyes,  and  s smiling  couste- 
naore.  He  bad  wings  fixed  on  bis  cap  and 
aaodxia,  and  bolds  tbe  caduceus,  or  staff,  sor- 
rootided  with  two  serpenta,  with  two  wings  on  the 
top  In  bis  band,  and  is  frequently  represented  with 
a porae  to  show  be  was  tbe  god  of  gain.  In 
Astronomy  ( 9 ),  tbe  planet  nearest  the  sun,  from 
which  be  ia  distant  abont  36.000,000  miles. 
His  mean  sidereal  revolution  » performed  in 
78.969258  mean  solar  days.  His  diameter  is 
sbout  3,140  miles.  He  levolres  on  bis  sxU  in  i 
24  bnufs  5 min.  28  sec.  In  Mineralogy,  a metal 
fonnd  shirfly  in  tbe  state  of  a enlphuret.  It  ia 
> also  found  natnrs.  It  it  liquid  at  common  tern- 
penituiea,  and  ia  white  and  very  brilliant.  It  ' 
freexea  and  aaaumes  a erystaline  appearance  at  : 
400  below  sere.  Its  specific  gravity  ia  18.5 ; its  ^ 
equivalent  is  200.  Formula,  Hg.,  from  tbe  Ijilin  | 
Aydraryymm,  a water,  signifying  watsr-sihrer.  j 
In  Heraldry,  a term  used  in  bUaotiiog  by  planets  I 
for  tbs  purple  colour  in  arms  of  sovereign  princes,  | 
In  Botany,  (from  tbe  idea  that  Merrury  disonverod 
tbe  properties  of  tbe  plant,)  a genus  of  plants-  1 
Order,  Eupborbiacew.  J/ercMrna  AJeu,  an  old 
nsme  for  calomel,  or  the  protocbkmde  of  mercury, 
3/erevrvM  rife,  bydrat^  protoxide  of  mercury, 
or  AlgorottU*  powder; — beat  of  owistitotionAl  tem- 
perament; spirit;  sprightly  qualities:  the  name 
of  a newspaper  or  periodical  publication,  so  called,  | 
H ia  raid,  fnim  Mercury,  the  mtelligencer  of  tbe  ^ 
gods ; eppUed,  in  cent  phrase,  to  tbe  cerrier  of  a 
newspaper  or  pamphlet ;— f.  a.  to  waab  with  a 
preparation  of  merrnry. 

Mercy,  mer'ee,#.  (merci,  Fr.)  Tenderuese;  good- 
noea;  pity;  willbgnen  to  eparo  and  eave;  cieru- 
ency;  mildness;  onwillingness to  pnnish ; an  act 
or  exercise  of  favour;  eompaaiKm  exerrised  to- 
wards an  offender  or  person  in  dietreaa ; charity, 
or  tbe  duties  of  rburity  and  benevolence ; psr- 
doo ; the  set  of  sparitig;  Co  6s,  or  fo  /ie  o< 
mercy  o^,  to  have  no  means  of  self-defence,  but 
to  be  dependent  on  the  compassion  of  another. 
MfTcy-Mat,  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant among  tbe  Jews,  in  which  the  kibles  of  the 
law  were  deposited.  It  was  of  gold,  end  joined 
at  each  end  by  two  cherubs  with  extended  wdngs, 
forming  a kind  of  throne  for  tbe  raujfsty  of  God, 
1A1 
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wbo  is  represented  in  Scripture  u ritting  between 
the  cherub*.  It  wi»  from  this  *e*t  that  God  gave 
hU  oradea  to  Hose*,  or  to  the  high-prieet  who  ooo- 
eulted  him. 

Mkbd,  merd,  *.  (wienfe,  Fr.  mertfo.  Lot)  Ordore ; 
dung. 

Mbrdipkrous,  mer-^ifar-Qa,  o.  Producing  dung. 

Mkkb,  mere.  o.  (menu,  Lat.)  Tiuit  or  this  ooty; 
such  and  nothins  else;  this  onij;  absolute;  en- 
tire;— t.  (wusre.  or  mere.  Sax.)  a pool  or  lake; — 

I (fNcertf^  pemora,  Sax.)  a boundarj;  a ridge  of 
Land;  us^  in  the  compound  mere-stone,' — o.  a. 

I to  divide,  limit,  or  bound. — Obaolete  as  a verb. 

I I That  brave  honour  of  the  Latlsn  nam*, 

1 Which  mersd  her  rule  with  AtHca.— Spenser. 

! Mbrelt,  tnere'le,  odL  Simplj ; only ; thus  and  no 
other  waj ; for  thia  and  for  no  other  end  or  pur- 
poae. 

Hbrkwdkra,  mer-en-de'im,  a.  (a  name  given  to 
colcbicum  the  Spaniard*.)  A genua  of  planla : 
Order,  MeUnthaoese. 

Mbrktricious,  Ti)er-e-tri>h'ufl,  a.  (mere/rtciws,  , 
, L.L)  Such  aa  ia  prscti-cd  by  pruatitntea;  allur- 
ing by  false  abow  ; like  a harlot ; worn  for  die- 
, guise ; having  a ahowy  but  deceitful  appearance ; 
false. 

j Merktbiciocblt,  mer-e-trish'ua-le,  ad.  In  the 
’ msnner  of  proatitotea;  with  deceitful  enticemenla. 

I MKBJiTBJCloi:eNii30,  xner-e-trisb'us-nea,  s.  False 

and  deceitful  allurement,  like  the  acts  practised  by 
prostitute*.  ^ 

H^koaridac,  tner-gaoVde,  s.  The  Mergansera,  a 
aubfamily  of  the  Anatidje,  or  Duck  funily,  of  which 
the  Mer;:ua  is  the  type  and  ou!y  genua. 

llv-RGAKSER,  mer-gan'ser,  a.  Tbe  aquatic  fowl 
Hergus  merganser  of  Linneua. 

HebOB,  meg,  p.  a.  (meryo,  LaI.)  To  immerse; 

II  to  cau>e  to  be  swallowed  np; — b.  n.  to  be  souk, 

* ’ lost,  or  swallowed  up. 

Merges,  merjiu*,  s.  In  Law,  a term  denoting  a 
merging  of  a leas  estate  in  a greater. 

Hecocs,  meKgus,  s.  (the  Latin  name  of  a bird,  sup- 
I poeed  to  have  been  the  cormorant)  A geooa  uf 
I Anserine  birds,  of  wliich  tbe  Goosander,  Mergus 

I serrala,  and  the  Merganaer  are  exaroplca : Family, 
Merganidie. 

Ulriaxa,  mer-^a'na,s.  (in  honour  of  M.  S.  Merian, 

II  a lady  wbo  write*  on  Entomology.)  A geuua  of 

, planU:  Order,  Melsatomacem. 

Mkriakdra,  mer-e-ao'dra,  a.  (merii,  a part,  and 
i oner  a/tdrot,  a male,  Gr.  in  alla^ioo  to  the  supo- 

! { riur  stamens  l>eing  slxutive,  rarely  one  of  them 

jl  fertile.)  A genus  of  plants,  nati\‘es  uf  the  Bast 

Iiidim;  Order,  Lamisoeie. 

Meriamia.  mer-e-a'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Maria 
I Sibylla  Merian,  or  Gnedin,  suthorees  of  De  Meta- 
' muf^oKibus  In»ectoruin  Surinamennum.)  Ja- 

I inaica  Koee,  a genua  of  plants : Order,  Mclasto- 
mace«. 

Me&iuiak,  me-rid'e-an,  a.  (meridien^  Fr.  mendimo^ 

' Ital.  meridies,  Lat)  In  Astronomy,  a great  circle 
I of  tbe  celestial  sphere,  passing  tbrongb  tbe  poles 
of  the  wurld,  as  also  through  the  tenith  and  ti^ir, 
and  crusMng  tbe  equinoctial  at  right  angles.  It 
diudes  the  sphere  into  two  brmispherea,  eastern 
I And  western,  and  is  called  wieridion  from  tbe  Latin 
j mei'o/ics,  mid-day,  or  noon,  becauae,  wheii  the  sun 

' comes  to  this  circle,  U is  then  mid-day  or  noon  to 

all  under  it  In  Geogr^hy,  a great  circle  on  the 
’ UrreatrUl  sphere,  musing  through  tbo  north  and 


I south  poles  and  any  gived  place:  thus  Ute  men-  i 
dian  of  London  is  that  circle  which  passei  through  i 
I.ondon  and  tbe  poles  of  the  e iith.  Ttir»c  men-  J 
dians  are  as  numerous  a-s  the  placet  on  the  ''»irth,  | 
and  tbe  first  meridian  is  that  from  whlih  the  | 
reckoning  commences.  This  is  fixed  diiK'rcutly  I 
by  different  nations,  the  csjiital  of  each  countrr  ’ 
being  mostly  chosen  as  the  first  tneridijn  fur  their  j 
respe^ve  globes.  Meridian  of  a globe,  the 
braten  circle  on  which  the  globe  bangs  and  luma. 
Meridian  altitude  of  the  amt  or  a ttar,  is  the 
greatest  height  of  them  when  they  are  in  the 
meridian  of  the  place  where  they  are  oWn'ed. 
Meridian  line,  an  arch,  part  of  the  meridian  of 
the  place  terminated  each  way  by  tbe  horizon.  In 
Dialling,  a right  line  arising  from  the  intersection  of 
tbe  meridian  of  the  place  with  the  plane  of  the  disL 
Magnetical  meridian,  a great  circle  passing  through 
or  by  the  magnetical  poles;— mid-day ; noon; 
the  highest  point ; the  particular  pkee  or  state  j 
with  rtgnrd  to  local  circumstances  or  things  that 
diatiuguiah  it  from  others : — a.  being  on  the  ineri-  | 
diao,  or  at  mid*day;  relating  to  the  meridian  or  ; 
to  mid-day;  relating  to  the  highest  point;  ex-  [ 
tended  from  north  to  south.  ;| 

Mkridiani,  me-rid-e-a'ne,  s.  (me>*i</»u,  noon,  Lat.  ’| 
in  reference  to  the  time  of  their  exhibitions.)  In  i 
Roman  Antiquity,  a kind  uf  gladiators  who  ciilen  d i 
the  arena,  and  (ought  sword  in  hsnd  about  noon,  ‘I 
after  the  bestiarii  (wbo  fought  with  beasts  in  the 
morning)  had  retired.  .} 

Meridional,  me-rid'e-o-nal,  o.  (French.)  South-  ‘ 
em;  southerly;  having  a southern  aspect;  rclst-  .1 
ing  to  tbo  meridian.  Meridional  disttmee,  tbe  j! 
difference  of  the  longitude  between  tbe  meridiaa 
under  which  the  ship  is  at  present,  and  any  other  *| 
she  was  uniler  before.  Meridional  parts,  tbe  {I 
parts  by  which  the  meridi  ms  in  Mercator's  or 
Wriglit’s  charts  increase,  as  the  parallels  of  lati-  i 
tode  decre^ise.  : ' 

MtRiDiuNALiTr,  me -rid  e-o-nare-te,  s.  Position 
in  the  south;  upoct  towards  the  south;  the  state  . 
of  being  in  the  meridian. 

Meridionally,  me-rid'e-o-nal-le,  odL  In  the  direo-  | 
tioo  of  the  meridian.  I 

Merils,  mer'ilz,  s.  (mere/fes,  Fr.)  A boyish  game,  ! 

called  fivepenny  morris. — See  Morris.  ! 

Merimea,  me-rim'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Pronpero  j 
Merimee,  an  ancient  ^tanisL)  A genus  of  plants,  '| 
natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Car}*oph)  Ihicetn. 

Merino,  me  re' no,  a (Spanish.)  Applifd  to  sheep 
moving  from  pasture  to  pasture ; denoting  a varety  I 
of  sheep  from  Spain,  remarkable  for  the  fineness 
of  tlivir  wool;  they  are  now  reared  in  Enclanil  and 
other  countriee a fine  kind  of  wuoilco  fahrk.  '! 
Mkriones,  mer-e-o'nes,  a The  Canadian  jumping 
mice,  a genus  of  North  Amcricim  Rodents.  i 

Meris,  me'rU,  s.  (nwroa,  tbe  thigh,  Gr.)  A genus  I 
of  Hymenopteroos  insects:  Family,  Fossores.  ! 
Merit,  merit,  «.  (nierifiuw,  LaL)  Desert ; excel-  j 
lence  deserving  honour  or  reward;  wortli ; any  1 
perfunnanoe  or  worth  entitled  to  distinction  or 
compenMiiion ; valno ; reward  descr^’ed ; that  | 
which  is  earned  or  merited  ; — v.  a.  (meriter,  Fr.) 
to  de*er\e ; to  have  a right  to  claim  anything  as  { 
deser\*ed ; ' to  have  a ju»t  title  to;  to  deserve,  in 
an  ill  soiise,  as  * every  violation  of  duty  meriU 
punishmenL’  I 

Meritadlr,  mer1t-a-bl,  0.  Deserving  of  reward;  Ij 
fit  to  be  rewarded. — Obsolete.  {( 
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Mi;uitoi{IoU8,  mer-c-to're-ON  a.  (meW/o<  to,  lul.)  , 
Uesm  tiig  ol  rvward,  or  of  notice,  regard,  lanie,  or 
ha|>(iiiieM. 

MejutokiouslT^  mw  e-to're-Qs-le,  ad.  lo  each  a 
nianuer  aa  to  di-»e4ve  reward. 

MbiUTORiouaXKaa.  njer-e-to're-us-ncs,  a.  Th« 
fctate  or  quality  ot  dveerving  a reward  m*  befitting 
return. 

MRKimiiT,  mtT'e  tur-e,  a.  Deaereing  of  reward. — 
Obsolete. 

IlKiUTOT,  merVtot,  a.  A kind  of  play  or  amuae- 
ment  used  by  cliildren,  in  swinging  tbemaehea  ou 
ropes  or  the  like  tiU  they  are  giddy. 

Ueukaptak,  iner>kiip'tan,  s.  A eoinponnd  of  by* 
drugen,  carbon,  and  tnipbur,  diaeovervd  by  Zeiae, 
and  ao  called  from  its  action  on  binoxide  of  uiar* 
cury.  Formula,  Hfi  C?4  Stf;  equiT.  = 6l. 

klxKEiA,  mer  ke*a,  a.  (in  honour  of  l>r.  Merk,  who 
travelled  in  Eastern  Asia.)  A geuua  of  plaoU: 
Order,  Cairophyllaceae. 

Mlkxir,  mer  kin,  a.  lu  Gunnery,  a mop  used  in 
clearing  great  gnna. 

AleKLANGt'S,  m^Un-goa,  a.  A genus  of  cod-  fialtea, 
reaentbUng  Gadua,  but  without  flirht  Family, 
Gadidc. 

kIsuLK,  tnerl,  a.  (French,  from  meruki,  Lat.  one  of 
the  nuinca  of  the  blackbird.)  The  Turdua  niernlx 
of  Unnaus,  and  Mernla  eulgaria  of  Hay. 

Mekun,  mrr'lin,  #.  The  Falcuesalun  of  Unno-us, 
a spvdes  uf  hawk  formerly  used  in  falconry. 

Meuliko,  mer'ling,  s.  Tbe  Whiting,  a small  fish, 
the  Gadua  roertangus  of  Linnaeus. 

Mkrlom,  mer 'loo,  a.  (French.)  In  Fortification, 
tbnt  part  of  a parApet  which  Ues  between  two 
embrasures. 

Uerlucci.v^  mei^luk'se-re,  a.  (mfrluecius^  one  of 
the  gei  era.)  A aub&irdly  uf  tbe  Gadtdc,  or  Cod- 
fishcM,  distinguislied  by  two  dorsal  fins;  the  first 
coioposid  of  fleshy  filanienta,  and  scarce ly  per- 
ceptible; anal  fin  one;  ventral  fins  ovate. 

MxRLt'Cclta,  mcr-Iuk'she-ns,  s.  A gonnsof  fialies, 
ia  which  tbe  firet  doraal  fin  ia  triangular,  the 
second  as  long  aa  tbe  anal;  caudal  ^ lunate; 
dni  none;  ventral  fins  ovate:  type  of  the  sub* 
family  Ueriuednv : Family,  Oadidv. 

Mermaid,  mcr'mayJ,  a.  (mer,  the  sea,  Lat.  and 
fwat^  Fog*)  A fictitioua  animal,  imagined  to 
inhabit  the  ocean,  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  that  of  a woman,  and  tbe  under  tbat  of  a 
fihh.  The  idea  of  mermaids  and  mormen  pro- 
bably originated  in  tbe  eetaceoua  dudong  and 
mauatee,  which  have  ibeir  fore-fins  rudely  fashioned 
like  bands,  and  terminate  behind  in  a fUhlike  tail 
The  nipples  are  pectoral.  They  often  ascend  to 
tbe  surface  to  br^ibe,  when  they  are  frequently 
seen  clasping  their  young  to  the  breast. 

Mebocelk,  mer-o-eeV,  a.  (meroi,  tbe  thigh,  end 
ktky  a tumour,  Gr.)  Femoral  or  crural  hernia. 

Hebodok,  mer'o-don, «.  (mens,  a part,  and  odoiu^ 
a tooth,  Or.?)  A genua  of  Dipieroua  insects  of 
the  Cuvierisn  tribe  Lyrpbidns : Family,  Atl>ericera. 

Mebopb,  mer^o-pe,  a.  In  Fabolooa  UUtory,  one  of 
tbe  Allantides,  who  married  Sisyphus,  tbe  son  of 
£olua,  and,  like  her  sUters,  was  changed  into  a 
OODStellatioa  at  her  death. 

MSBOPlDjE,  mer-op'r-de,  s.  The  Bee-eaten,  a 
family  of  Fisurostral  birds,  of  which  Merope  is 
the  type. 

Merops,  mer'ops,  a.  In  Fabulous  History,  a king 
’he  island  of  Co>a.  who  married  one  of  tbe 


, Occiinidee.  He  was  changed  into  an  c.tglc,  untl  | 
placrnl  among  the  constellations.  In  Ornilhutogy, 
tbe  Bee-eaters,  a genus  of  hii  ds. 

Merrily,  mer^rc-lv,  oiL  Checriully;  gaily;  with 
niirth  and  laughter  ; jovially. 

Merkimake,  inerire-nuke,  a.  A meeting  ; a fes-  j 
livdl;  merry  pranks; — v.n.  to  feast;  to  be  jovial 
Merriment,  mer're-mcnt,  a.  Hilarity;  frolic;  • 
gaiety,  with  noisy  sport  and  laughter.  ( 

Merriness,  merire-nes,  s.  Mirth;  gaiety,  with  | 
laughter.  j 

Merry,  mer 're,  a.  (mtn^e,  myrr^,  Sax.)  Jovial; 
exhilarated  to  laughU-r;  guy  of  heart;  causing  i 
laughter  or  mirth;  cheerful;  pleasant;  agreeable; 
delightful;  to  tnal:4  merry^  lo  be  jovial ; to  In* 
dolge  in  hilarity ; to  feast  with  roiith. 

Merry  Andrew*,  merire  an’droo,  a.  A buffoon ; 
a xany;  one  whose  business  is  to  make  sport  by 
groterque  exhibitions  and  ludicrou.  antics. 
Meurt-makino,  mer're-muy-kitig,  a.  Producing  ] 
mirth. 

HERBT-MBnTNO,  mer're-meet-lng,  a.  A mooting 
for  mirth  ; a festival 

Mebry-tuoloht,  merre-tkawt,  «.  Tlie  forked 
j bone  of  a fowFs  breast,  which  boys  and  girls  break 
i by  pulling  each  one  side,  the  lougest  part  broken 
betokening  prii  riiy  of  marriage. 

MersiuK,  iiier'sliuu,  a.  (meratb,  Lat.)  Tl>e  act  of  | 
I sinking  or  plunging  under  water.  i 

! Meutbnsia,  mer-teu  sbe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  | 
Merteus  of  Bremen,  author  of  a work  on  Marine 
I Alg».)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  BoraginMCeic. 
M£itCLID£,  mer-u'lc-de,  ) a.  (meru/u,  one  of 
Mercudans,  mer-n'le-dans,)  the  genera.)  A 
i family  of  Dentirostral  birds. 

Mekouds,  mer-ule-us,  a.  (a  name  given  by  the 
ancieote  to  the  common  nMrei,  Marshclla  eacu- 
leiita.)  Dry  rot ; a genus  of  parasitic  fungi, 
natives  of  rotten  wood,  which  they  solieo  and 
finally  destroy. 

Meryx,  me'riks,  s.  (Greek  name  of  a ruminating 
fish,  like  Scams.)  A genua  ot  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Xylophagl 
Mesakaic. — See  Mesenteric. 

Meseems,  me-eeemx', tinperaoM.  rerfi.  I think;  It 
I ftevtns  to  me. 

Mebembryaktremdn,  mee-em-bTe-an'tAe-mttm, 
a.  (meaemkrta,  mid-day,  and  oatAmois,  a flower, 
Gr.)  F g-marygold,  a genus  of  plauta:  Order, 
Meseinbryscem. 

Mesenteric,  met-en-(er'ik,  a.  (mesoa,  middle, 
and  eiUeron,  tbe  bowels,  Gr.)  Belatiug  to  the 
mesentery. 

Mesentery,  mes'en-ter-e,  ».  (ineaenterwNa,  from 
mejoa,  the  middle,  and  enteron,  an  intestine,  Gr.) 
In  Anatomy,  tbe  membrane  in  the  middle  of  the 
intestines,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
•pine.  It  is  formed  by  a dupUcsture  of  tbe 
peritoneum,  and  oontains  tlie  membrana  adiposa, 
iacteuls,  lymphs,  lacteal  glaada,  arteries,  veins, 
and  nerves. 

Mesii,  mesb,  s.  (maacAe,  Germ.)  Tbe  interstice 
of  a net;  the  space  between  tbe  threads  of  a net; 
— r.  o.  to  catch  in  a net;  to  ensinare. 

Meshy,  mesh'e,  a.  Formed  like  net-work,  reti- 
culated. I 

• Mksitylenb,  me-sit'e-lene,  a.  An  oily  colourteaa 
I liquid,  with  a faint  and  eoroewbat  alliaceous 
smell ; lighter  than  water,  and  inflammable. 

I Formula,  Cs  H«. 
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MESOLE— MESS. 


Me«iis,  niPsTin,  *.  Fr.)  A miztar*  »f 

iHff.-rent  »orU  of  praio. 

MkSBiERir,  nie<i-mer'ik,  a.  Routing  to  or  aflectod 
j hj  metmcri^Rif  or  animai  rna^iietism. 

MraMKKisif,  mes'inor>i«n,  a.  (to  honour  of  Antonj 
[ Meamer  of  Vienna,  who  wrote  on  the  §ubj«i  in 

I 1770.)  An  a^ent  (suppoaed  by  iu  advocates) 
by  which  one  person  can  oommonicate  certain 

I I influencea  at  it^l  to  the  mind  of  the  person 

j mesmerised,  or  pnt  into  a state  of  sleep,  in  which 

qneHtiuns  are  answered,  tizidity  of  limb,  and 
|j  oth>T  phenomena  provinced. 

I Mkamkrizr,  mea'mcr-ize,  e.  a.  To  pot  a peraon 
into  a state  of  mesmerism,  or  animal  ma$pieti^m: 

I Commonly  performed  by  the  operation  of  gazing 
’ ' fixe^lly  on  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  by  which  sleep, 

I or  somnambalUm,  is  produced* 

> Mksxe,  meen,  a.  (old  French.)  In  Law,  middle; 

‘ intervening,  as  a meane  lord — that  is,  a lord  who 
holds  land  of  a soperior,  but  grants  part  of  it  to 
I another  person.  Mean-  proocM,  ia  generally  need 
in  contradistinction  to  Jinal  process,  and  signifies 
any  writ  or  process  issued  between  the  commence- 
' ment  of  the  action,  and  the  suing  out  process 

\ or  execution  in  such  action ; and  includea  aJao  the 

! writ  of  summons,  notwithstanding  this  ia  the 
j process  by  which  personal  actions  are  eommenoed, 
and  tber^ore  cannot  be  regarded  now  as  mejiM 
or  iotermediate  proceas.  A/ame  yrojit*,  are  in- 
termediate profits ; that  is,  profits  which  hare 
been  accruing  between  two  given  periods.  Tliu% 
after  a party  has  recovered  the  land  itself  in  an 
action  of  ejectment,  he  frequently  brings  another 
action  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  profits 
which  hare  been  accruing  or  arising  out  of  the 
I land,  between  the  periods  of  hla  title  to  the  po<- 
sesaion,  and  his  recovery  in  the  action  of  eject- 
<1  ment;  and  such  an  action  u thence  termed  an 

I I action  for  Mcme  prqfita.  Writ  of  mesne,  {He 

\ I me^io.)  a writ  In  the  natore  of  a writ  of  right, 

I which  lay  when,  upon  a subinfeudation,  the  mesne 

or  middle  lord  anfferod  hie  under  tenant,  or  tenant 
) paravail,  to  be  distrained  upon  by  the  lord  para- 
mount for  the  rent  due  to  him  by  the  mesne 
lord. 

I Meaocepiiet  UM,  mes-O'SeT e-lnm,  s.  (meiot,  mid- 
I die,  and  kephnUy  the  bead,  Gr.)  A name  given 

I by  Cbaaasier  to  the  tuber  annulare,  as  situated 

! in  the  middle  of  the  bead. 

, MnsiXJiiONTiRfAC,  mes-o-kon'dro-ak,  a.  (meeof, 
middle,  and  cKondroty  cartilage,  Gr.)  An  epithet 
applied  by  Boerhaave  to  the  fasciculi  of  muacular 
fibres  which  connect  the  cartUaginoua  rings  of  the 
I trachea. 

I UESocHORtTS,  mea-o-ko'ma,  a.  In  Anliqnity,  the 
name  given  to  the  person  who,  in  public  asaembliea, 
gives  the  aignal  for  acclamation. 

Mesocolon,  mes-o-ko'lon,  a.  (meaoa,  (he  middle, 
and  4ro/on,  the  ooloo,  Gr.)  Tlie  mesentery  of  the 
colon,  being  an  estenaive  duplicature  of  the  peri- 
tonmm. 

Mksocastric,  mes-o-gas'trik,  a.  (meraa,  the  mid- 
dle, and  gnatfr^  the  belly,  Gr.)  Occupying  the 
umbilical  region,  or  middle  of  the  belly. 

I Mbsooloia,  mea-o-gloVa,  a.  (>/ieaoa,  the  middle, 
and  gtoia,  viscid.)  A geuua  of  Algc:  Order, 
ConfeTTacea?. 

Mksolabb,  mes'o-1al>e,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  and 
lambauo,  I take,  Gr.)  An  instrument  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  fiiidiitg  two  mean  pro- 


portionals between  two  given  Uoea,  required  la  ! 
the  duplication  of  the  cu^.  j 

Hbsolb,  me'sole,  a.  Flabelliform  konphone  spar,  j 
a mineral  occurring  in  glohutee  of  a flat,  columnar, 
or  lamellar  structure,  relating  fivm  the  centre; 
of  a greyish-white  or  yellow  colour,  and  silky  or 
peariy  Instre.  It  conaista  of  soda,  6 to  10  per 
cent : silica,  42 ; alumina,  27  to  28 ; lime,  9 to 
1 1 ; water,  10  to  12.  j 

Mebolitb,  mes'o-lite,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  and /«<W, 
a stone,  Gr.)  KeodWtone,  a mineral  which 
occurs  massive,  and  also  in  long  slender  prisms, 
terminated  by  quadrilateral  pyramids,  which  are 
translucent  or  transparent,  and  onlourleMi,  or  of 
a greyish  colour:  sp.  gr.  2.26.  H = 5.0— 5.5. 
Uksolobe,  mea'o-lobe,  a.  (meaoa,  between,  and  | 

I fo6oa,  a lobe,  Gr.)  A term  applied  by  ChausNier  | 
to  the  corpus  colloaum,  as  tiloated  between  the  | 
lobea  of  the  brain. 

Mesolooarithn,  mes-o-log'a-ritAm,  a.  (meaoa, 

Gr.  and  logarithm.')  A logarithm  of  the  co-aioea 
and  co-tangrnte. 

Mebona,  me-Wna,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  becanae  the 
gentu  was  sopp(M«d,  by  the  antbor  of  the  terra, 
to  be  Intermi^iate  between  ocynom  and  scutel-  . 
laria.)  A genus  of  plants : (Mer,  Larniaeec.  > 
Mebophtlldm,  mes-o-finnm,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  j 
and  pAy/Zon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  paren- 
cfaymaloue  tissue  which  forma  the  flcsliy  part  of 
a leaf  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  integu- 
ments. 

Mesoprion,  mes-o-pri'oD,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  and  I 
prion,  a saw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family,  | 
Percid*. 

Me;sorkctum,  mes-o-rek'tum,  a.  (meaoa,  middle, 

Gr.  and  rectum,  Lat)  The  transverse  fi>ld  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  connects  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  rectum  with  the  anterior  of  the  aaenam.  ' 
Mebosa,  me-so'sa,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Longioomee.  I 
Mkboscelckele,  mesH>-ael-o-se'ie,  a.  (meaoa,  mid- 
dle, $keloty  the  thigh,  and  keU,  beroia,  Gr.)  Her-  , | 
nia  of  the  peritoneum.  | 

Meboscelofhtma,  inea-o-ael-ors-ma,  a.  (mcaea,  f 
middle,  alWoi,  thigh,  and  pAyma,  an  abeceaa.  Or.) 

An  abacaaa  in  the  peritoneal  region. 

MebothoraX,  mea-o-cAo'raka,  a.  (mesoa,  middle,  * 
and  tAorax,  chest,  Gr.)  In  Entomology,  that  i 
part  of  the  body  of  an  inject  which  gives  origin 
to  the  second  pair  of  legs,  tod  also  to  tlie  first  | 
pair  of  wings ; or  to  the  elytra  or  wing-corera. 
Mbbotypb,  mes'o-tipe,  a.  (meaoa,  middle,  and  typot,  .j 
form,  Gr.)  Prismatic  zeolite,  a aimple  mineral, 
ocenrring  in  trap  rocks.  It  is  of  a white,  red, 
yellow,  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  ia  r^hrly  j 
crysUlUed  in.  fine  nredlea.  It  consists  of  silica, 
54.40;  alumina.  19.7a;  soda,  15.05;  lime, 
l.GO;  water,  9.80:  ap.  gr.  3.2. 

Mbspii.us,  mes'pe-Ius,  a.  (mesas,  half,  and  psAw,  a 
bullet,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.) 
Medlar,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Koaaoew. 
Mkbpkibb,  me»-priae',  a.  Contempt;  aoom.—  I 
Obsolete.  | 

And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  hia  awspriss.— SpSMrr.  ] 

mea,  a.  (mes,  Goth.)  A dish;  a quantity  of  ' 
f>od  prepared  and  set  on  the  (able  at  one  Ume; 
a mized  nuuis;  a quantity;  as  much  provender 
or  gr.iin  as  U given  to  a beast  at  once.  Among 
seamen  and  soldiers,  a number  of  persons  who 
eat  together; — a.  u.  to  sat;  to  feed;  to  asaoeiatc 
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I «t  the  Mine  table;  to  eat  in  coinponj,  u aeomen; 
— p.  a.  to  supply  with  » meae. 

MK«flaOE,mc9'«\)e,  a.  (French.)  An  errand;  nny- 
. thing  commiUed  to  anuther  to  be  told  to  a third; 

I an  official  (written  or  verbal)  communication 
from  one  branch  of  a le^^Ulotnre  to  the  otlier. 

Messengca,  mea'sen-jur,  $.  (mtaayer,  Fr.)  One 
whu  beara  a meavtge ; one  who  brings  an  account 
I of  anything:  a harbinger;  a furerunner. 

1 Me»9ER»Ciimidtia,  mes'ier-sinid'siie^a,  8.  (in 
' honour  of  Daniel  Gottlieb  Measer!>chtnidtf  a tra- 
veller in  Siberia.)  A geuns  of  planU:  Order, 
UorMginaceie. 

MBi>aiAii,  mes-ai'a,  a.  (Hebrew.)  The  anointed; 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  prophets,  kings,  and 
pnestB,  and,  by  wuy  erf*  eminence,  by  CbriRttana, 
tu  Jraus  ChrUt,  as  the  anointed  of  his  Father, 

{ and  king  of  bis  church. 

Mc-si Aiisnip,  mes-si'a-ship,  a.  The  character, 
state,  or  office  of  the  Saviour. 

Me&sieckk,  nieVyera,  $.  (French,  pin.  of  AlotuUwt 
iny  lord.)  Sira  ; gentlemen. 

I Messmate,  mes'nmto,  s.  An  associate  in  earing. 

Mt.sstTAOE,  mes'saje,  s.  (mearvayiam,  modem  I^at.) 
Ill  Law,  a dwelling-house  with  a small  portion  of 
j land  adj  tcent,  or  the  site  of  the  manor;  a dwell- 
I ing-huuse  with  land  attached  to  it. 
i MtSTtNA,  mce-te'na,  t.  In  Spanish  America,  the 
I name  given  to  the  child  of  a Spaniard  or  Creole, 
and  a native  Indian. 

Mesca,  me-sn'iL,  s.  (in  honour  of  Mesua,  father  and 
son,  pbysidana  at  Damascus,  who  dourislied  in  the 
I eighth  and  ninth  canlurica.)  A genus  of  plmta: 
Order,  ClosUccc. 

M r T,  met,  a.  Past  and  ;hij<  part,  of  Meet, 
j )Ikta,  me'ta,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a pile  of  ^tones  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  extendi  on  the  boundary  of  the 
stadium  or  chariot  coarse.  IVben  it  was  passed 
seven  times,  the  race  was  concluded. 

Metabasis,  me-tabVsis,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric, 
(raiiMtiun;  a paaidng  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Mktabola,  rae-Ub'o*D,  s.  (from  meUiboU^  change, 
Gr.)  Id  Medicine,  a change  of  air,  time,  or 
disease. — Seldom  used. 

; MKTAUoUANS,met-a‘bo'le-ans,s.(oie/a&o&,cbange, 

I Gr.)  In  Entomolo^,  a subclass  of  insects,  io- 
I eluding  all  such  as  undergo  a metamorphosis, 
j MhTAB.)L08,  met-ab'o-los,  i.  (Greek,  changeable.) 
j A tenus  of  plants,  nsrives  of  Java  and  of  the 
Philippine  Islands:  Order,  Cinchonocea?. 

I Metac  %UPAL,  met-a-kdr'p^  a.  Belongiag  to  the 
I metacarpus. 

I Metacari'Cb,  met-a-kdr'pu%  s.  (meta,  with,  and 
' karpot,  the  wrist,  Gr.)  Hiat  port  of  the  8U|terior 
j exircmily  which  connects  the  wrist  with  the 
fingers ; what  is  commonly  known  as  the  hand, 

I but  not  including  either  the  wrist  or  the  fingers. 

Metacentbb,  met-a-sen'ter,  s.  (mefa,  brtween, 
and  kentron^  a centre,  Gr.)  That  point  of  a 
floating  body  in  which,  when  the  body  is  disturbed 
from  the  poeition  of  equilibrium,  the  vertical  line, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  meets 
the  line  which,  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  paaaes 
through  the  centre  of  bnoyaticy  and  centre  of 
gravity. 

Mbtacetohk,  me-tasVtone,  s.  (mtUi^  Gr.  and  act- 
I <oiM.)  A substance  obtained  by  distilling  an  In- 
timate mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  with  eight 
j parts  of  finely- powdered  quicklitno.  Formula, 
Cs  Ha  0;  acetone  being  Cs  Hs  Os.  j 


METACirr.<'>KiSM,  me-tak'ro  nizro,  s.  (meta,  beyond,  j i 
I anil  time,  Gr.)  An  error  In  chronology ; | 

a mUtake  in  the  computation  of  time. 

Mktacihm.  mei'a-sizm,  e.  A defca  in  pronouncing  i 
the  letter  I 

Mmtacundylb,  met-a-kooMile,s.  (meto,after,  and  j 
I'OR(/yfos,the  knuckle,Gr.)  The  last  phalanx  of  the 
fingers.  The  middle  phalanges  are  called  condyli^ 
and  the  first  (the  meUcarpal)  the  procondyU,  ! 
Metaoallic  Acid,  met-a-gal'lik  as'sid,s.  An  acid 
obtained  vrbcu  gallic  add  is  rapidly  heated  to  480', 
and  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  evolved.  For- 
mnl.i,  Cw  03  HS;  equiv.  = 99.  I 

Metage,  ine'Uge,  s.  Measurement  of  coal;  price 
of  measuring.  [ 

Metagramuatism, met-a-gram'ma-tixm, s.  (meto,  '■ 
and  gramma^  a letter,  Gr.)  The  t^an^position  of  I 
the  letters  of  a name  into  such  a connection  as  to 
express  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  per- 
son named.  Also  written  Aiiagrammatism. 
Metaiba,  me-ta'ha,  $.  (the  name  in  French  Guiana.)  | 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Sapindacen.  ij 

Metal.— 'See  Metals.  I| 

Metai.asia,  met-a-la'sbe-a,  s.  (me^a,  and  lo9»o,  I i 
change  or  alter,  Gr.)  A genus  Composite 
plants : Snborder,  Tuboliflors. 

Metaldehtdb,  met-al'de-hide,  $.  (meta,  and  aide-  I 
hydeJ)  I\lien  aldehyde  is  kept  at  the  ordinary  | 
temperature,  it  is  parti.illy  converted  into  crystals,  I 
which  are  termed  mttaUUhydt.  | 

METALEfCis,  met  a-lep'sis,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Aris- 
totle’s Logic,  the  alteration  of  a term  from  being  j 
the  subject  of  a hypotlietlcul,  to  being  the  subject 
of  a categorical  propositkm.  In  Rhetoric,  the  tak- 
ing or  assuming  one  thing  instead  of  another. 
Metaleptic,  met  a-lep'tik,  o.  Relating  to  a 
metalepris  or  participatioo ; translative;  trans- 
verse. 

MErALEpTiCALLT,  met-s-lep'te-kal  le,  ad.  By 
transpokition. 

Metallic,  me-tal'lik,  a.  (metaiiu%M^  Lat.)  Per- 
Liking  of  metal ; containing  metal ; consisting 
of  metal ; like  a metal.  MtUiUie  hatrty  in  | 
Mineralogy,  a lustre  or  brilliancy  resembling  that  I 
of  metals.  MftalUc  ore,  a metal  existing  in  the  { 
state  of  an  oxide,  a aalt,  or  nnited  with  a cora- 
buktible.  MetaUie  oxide,  a metal  combined  with  j 

oxy,.en  in  any  prp]»ortion,  but  not  poeseMing  the  I 

properties  of  an  acid,  kfetallic  softs,  aalts  which  I 
have  a metallic  oxide  as  their  basei.  Metallic  jj 
vetfis,  a mineral  vein  containing  metallic  ortk  |l 
Metallic AL.— See  Metallic.  M 

Metalliferous,  met-al-liffcr-uii,  a.  (metaUum,  |! 

and  Jero,  1 hear,  Lat.)  Pi'dadiig  metals.  i '■ 

Metallii'oum,  me-tal'le  fawrm,  a.  Having  the  | 
form  of  metal ; like  nietaL 

Metallise,  niel’al-liue,  a.  Relating  to  metal;  | 
Oitnsistitig  of  meUl ; impregnntcd  with  metal.  I 
Metallist,  met'aJ-Iist,  s.  A worker  in  metals; 

one  skilled  in  metah.  I 

Metallization,  met-a-le-M'shnn,  s.  A clianging 
into  a metal ; a term  p.irticularly  applied  to  Am- 
monia, combined  with  mercury  by  cleoirical  in- 
flueoce. 

Metallize,  met'sMize,  p.  a.  To  form  ioto  meUl ; 
to  give  to  a suhatanoe  its  proper  metallic  pro-  | 
perties.  | 

MsTALLOORAPHTr  met-al-lof^ra-fc,  s.  (mefaJk^  ; 
metal,  and  yropAo,  I describe,  Gr.)  A treatise 
on,  or  description  of  metals. 
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Mbtalloidal,  m«t>aI-lo7'dal,  a.  Having  the  form 
or  appeanQce  of  a metal. 

Metalloids,  met'al-lojrda,  «.  (wtetallot,  • metal, 
and  «ido»,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A name  given  to 
certain  simple  bodies — namely,  sulphur,  pbospbo- 
roa,  boron,  carbon,  and  silicon. 

Metallcboio,  met-al-lur'jlk,  a.  Relating  to  met* 
allnrgj,  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 

Mbtalluroist,  met'al-lur-jist,  a.  A worker  la 
metals. 

METALLtraoT,  met-tallar-ge,  $.  (metntlom,  a metal, 
and  tryon^  work,  Gr.)  The  working  of  metals, 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  Uie  useful  purposes  of  life. 

Mbtalmah,  met'al-man,  a.  One  wboee  occupatino 
U to  fashion  metals  into  the  varioos  nsefnl  par* 
poses  repaired  in  society. 

Metals,  met'als,  §.  pL  (m^al,  Tr.  from  metnUttm^ 
Lat.)  A clasa  of  compact,  heavy,  opaque  bodies, 
distingniabed,  in  difierrat  degrees,  by  the  fbilow-> 
ing  general  properties: — Malleability,  ductility, 
fusibility,  tenacity,  eiasUdty,  and  oTstaline  tex- 
ture. The  following  is  s table  of  the  metals, 
arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  discover^  with  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  discovered  or  first  described  them 

1,  Gold, 1 ^ 

' ' Known  to  the  anoanU. 

Gold  and  silver  are  termed 
noble  metal* : the  former  of 
these  was  eooaiderad  aa  the 
meullie  element ; the  rest 
were  called  6om  meiaU. 


2.  Silver, 

3.  Iron, 

4.  Copper,.... 

5.  Mercury,.. 
€.  Lead....... 


1620. 

10.  Bismuth, 

11.  Arsenic, 

...,  Paracelsus,.... 

. 16ib  eenk 
1733 

12.  Cobalt, 

!...  Wood, 

1T41. 

14.  Nickel,...’ 

. 1761, 

15.  Manganese, 

16.  Tungsten, 

....  O’Elhuyart,.. 
....  MuUer, 

1774. 

1781. 

1782. 

. 1782. 

1789. 

20.  Titanium,. 

....  Grei;or, 

1791. 

1797. 

1802. 

23.  Palladium, 

24.  Rhodium, 

£5.  Iridium, 

26.  Osmium 

*|-  Wollaston,.... 

....  Desootlls,  &e„ 
....  8.  Tenuaoi,... 

.180a 

.1803. 
. 1803. 

j 27.  Cerum, 

; 26.  Potassiam, 

BensUus,  oeo., 

1 29  lodium, 1 

1 30.  Barium,. 

► Sir  H.  Davy, . 

81.  Strontium, 

1 82.  Calcium, J 

.1818. 
. 1818. 


83.  Cadmium, Stromeyer, . 

34.  Lithium, Arfwedson,. 

36.  Selenium, Beraeliua,  &o.,..  1818. 

!?:  1!!^::;::;;^:::::;^  

38.  Alnminmm, . 

89.  Glucinium,... 

40.  Yttrium, 

41.  Thorium, Berselins, 1829. 

42.  Magnesium Bussy,&^ 1829. 

These  metals  are  distinguished  into  the  following 
clnsaew,  viz, : — 1.  MetaUie  bate*  of  the  otto/iee, 
vis.:  potassium,  sodiam,  and  liUtimo,  These 

ue 


Wohler, 1828. 


iU-  ” 


powerfully  attract  oxygen ; the  oxides  are  termed  I 
alkaUee ; and  the  metallic  bases,  aliaUite  or  alka~ 
lifftnoua  metals.  2.  AfeialHc  baeee  <(f  the  aUea-  ; 

earUuy  vu.,  barium,  strontium,  ^cium,  and 
magnedum.  TTiese  also  powerfully  attract  ozy-  : 
gen,  and  their  oxidee  are  termed  alkali/te  aortU.  ' 

8.  M^nlUe  hate*  q/*  Us  earlhe,  viz.,  alutnininm,  i 
sirconium,  gluciniura,  silicium,  yttrinm,  and  i 
thorium.  The  ozides  of  these  metals  are  the  ' 
pore  earthe.  4.  Metals  yielding  oxides,  which 
are  nevirQ/  ealifiable  hates,  viz.,  gold,  silver,  mer- 
cury, copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  platinum,  palladinm,  ! 
nickel,  cadmium,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt,  ' 
and  manganese.  5.  Metals  which  are  a^difiahle^ 
by  combination  with  oxygen,  viz.,  tellurium,  ; 
arsenic,  chromium,  moljbdeooai,  tungsten,  col  urn - 
binm,  and  selenium.  Of  the  oxidcTt  of  the  rest 
little  is  known.  6.  Metals  magnette,  viz.,  iron,  i 
nickel,  and  cobalt ; chrominm  has  also  been  ' 
affirmed  to  be  magnetic.  Metals  are  termed  j 
Mfira,  when  foand  in  an  onoombined  form ; 
mmeralised^  when  combined  with  other  bodies; 
eompounds  of  two  or  more  metals,  except  mercury, 
are  called  allngs,  and  poe-^ess  Um  characterisUo  , 
properties  of  pure  metals ; those  of  mercury  with  ' 
other  metals  an  called  amalgams.  The  result 
of  the  oxidation  of  metals,  when  heated  in  the  lur,  ‘ 
was  formerly  called  a coir,  and  the  process  of  ! 
forming  it  aaleination!  when  mixed  with  nitrate  j 
or  chlorate  of  potash,  and  projected  into  a red-bot  1 
crudbla,  they  are  said  to  be  deflagrated;  when 
oxidee  an  r^oced  to  tbs  metallic  state,  they  an 
said  to  soSer  reduetiem.  Metals  an  the  best 
reflreton  of  caloric,  and  the  worst  radiators.—  ' 
EoMgn,  In  Heraldry,  there  an  but  two  metals  ; 
used  in  eoata  of  arms — nsroely,  gold,  or,  snd  silver,  > 
ardent  In  Gunnery,  when  the  mouth  of  a piece  , 
of  ordnance,  in  disparting  it,  lies  higher  than  the  i 
breech,  it  is  stid  to  oeer-meiaL,  or  to  be  laid  over  | 
mdril;  wder  metal,  is  when  the  mouth  is  lower  ’! 
than  the  breech ; right  metal,  ia  the  term  used  1 
when  the  ]»eoe  Ilea  traly  level;  superfleUs  oj 
metaly  the  sorface  or  outside  of  a piece  ^ i^oanca. 
Mbtamorpuio,  met-a-mawr^  > a.  (meto,  ! 
MsTAMOEPHOeiC,  met-a-mawrYo-aik,)  ^ange,  . 
and  mnrp^  form,  Or.)  Changing  the  fonn;  | 
transforming. 

MBTANOBPHOSB,met-a-maw/fbse,e.o.  To  change 
the  form  or  shape  of  anything ; to  transform ; to 
change  the  form  of  inse^  as  from  the  larra  to  a 
winged  animal.  I 

Mbtamo&puobbr,  met-e-mnwr'fo-sor,«.  One  who 
changee  the  shape  of  anything. 

METAMOBFiiotis,  met-a-maw^fo<^s,  a.  Transfer- 
maUon ; ohsnge  of  shape ; a change  in  the  form  ' 
of  being : any  change  of  form  or  shape.  i 

Mbtakompiiosists,  met-a-mawr'fo-aists,  a.  In  ! 
Eccleaiastioal  History,  a name  given  to  a sect  who  ; 
affirm  that  the  body  of  Christ  asoended  Into  heaven  j 
wholly  deified.  , 

Mbtamobpbostical,  met-a-mawr-foa'te-kal,  a.  I 
Relating  to  or  affected  by  metaroorpboai^  j 

MBTAPHOB,met'a-far,a.(meUpAora,Gr.)  A figure  | 
of  speech,  by  which  the  name  and  properties  of 
one  object  are  ascribed  to  another ; a short  simili- 
tude ; a similitude  reduced  to  a alogle  word. 
Metaphoric,  met-a-for'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to 
Metaphorical,  met-a-forVkaI,>  metaphor;  no| 
literal ; not  aooording  to  the  primitive  meaning  u|  t 
the  word.  | 


METAPHORICALLY-METE. 
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MBTAPUOR1CAI..LT,  met-a>for'«-bU-le,a<i.  Figon- 
tivel/ ; not  lit«rall7. 

MsTAPaoRiST,  m«t'a>for>ist, «.  One  that  makes 
or  uses  metaphors. 

Ubtapuobpuates,  met-a-fosTayts,  ».  A g«nua 
of  Salta,  in  which  the  pboftphoric  add  is  com- 
iMDod  with  soda,  baryta,  oxide  of  silTer,  &C. 

Mctaphospiiokjc  Acid,  me-a-fo»-for‘ik  aa'sid,  a. 
The  dry  flaky  add  obtained  by  buminjc  phospbo- 
rua  tinder  a belS-glaM  of  dr  or  oxygen. 

Mstapiirasb,  met'a-fraxe,  a.  {meta,  change,  and 
phnuis,  a epeaking,  Gr.)  A rerbal  translation 
from  one  la.*igQxgs  into  another ; a dose  interpre- 
tathra. 

' Metaphrast,  met'a-frast,  a.  A tranelator. 

Metaphrabtic,  met-a-fraa'tik,  a.  Close  in  inter- 
pretalion  ; literal. 

Mbtaphybic,  met'a-flx'ik,  > o.  Relating  to 

UsTAPUYBiCAL,  tnet-a-fiz'e-kal.  i meUphyMca  ; 

I rersed  in  roeiaphyaics ; aupematoral ; preterua* 

I toral. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  aenses. 

Which  fate  and  MHafAjMecit  eld  doth  seem 
To  have  crown’d  thee  withal.— d'Aoirs. 

Uktapuybicallt,  meUa-fix'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the 
manner  of  metaphyncal  edenea. 

Metapuybiciar,  met-a>fe-zish'QD,  a.  OneTersed 
in  metaphysics. 

Hbtapiitbicb,  roet-a-6z1ka,  a.  (mefo,  after,  pAyrtt, 

I nature,  Gf.)  The  science  of  the  prindples  and 

I causes  of  all  thinkts  existing,  or  that  which  re> 

gsrds  the  ultimate  gioonda  of  being,  as  dUtiii- 
I gtuahed  from  its  pbenomenoos  modifications.  The 

\ science  baa  been  divided  into  six  parts'— onto- 
I logy,  oosTDulogy,  anthropopbosy,  psychology,  pneu- 
' nutology,  and  metapbysi^  tbeolt^.  j 

I Metaflabm,  meth-plaxm,  t.  (mulaplatmoi,  Gr.) 
In  Grammar,  a transmutation  or  change  made  in 
a word,  by  traosposing  or  retrenching  a syllable 
I ' or  letter. 

Mbtapobib,  roet-a-po'da,  a (Greek,  change.)  In 
I Patboli^,  the  d<^enerating  of  mie  disease  into 
] another. 

I Mbtabtabib,  roe-taa'U-eia,  a (mefa,  and  sfonr,  a 
I standing,  Gr.)  The  removal  of  a dbense  from 

I ^ one  part  to  another,  or  sneb  ao  altention  as  is 

sneered  by  a aulution. 

Mstastbxhm  met-a-atel'ma,  a (meia,  instead, 

I and  a crown,  Gr.  the  throat  being,  as 

I j it  were,  crowned  by  five  exerted  teeth  instead  of  a 
I corona.)  A genus  of  West  Indian  plants:  Order, 

Aselepisdaoes. 

Hstatarbal,  met-a-tdi'aal,  a.  Btlongmg  to  the 
metatarsua 

Mbtatarbub,  roet-a-tdr'sns,  a (mefa,  and  tarsoe, 
the  aole  of  the  foot,  Gr.)  The  middle  of  the 
I foot,  or  part  between  the  ancle  tnd  the  toea 

Hetatiibbib,  met-a/A'e-eis,  s.  (Greek,  change.) 
In  Rbetoric,  a figure  of  speech,  in  which  words 
I are  transposed  so  as  to  ouiivey  a snitaUle  mean- 

i ing : as,  * we  should  not  live  to  eat,  bat  eat  to 

lira* 

Metatome,  met'a-tome,  t.  (meta,  and  (enmo,  1 
cut,  Gr.)  In  Arcliitecture,  the  space  between 
I one  deniel  and  another. 

Metatope.— See  Metope. 

j Hetatoreb,  met-a  to'ris,  s. /lAs.  (Tjitin.)  In  An- 
I . tiqnity,  offioeta  in  the  Roman  army,  who  were 

j aeot  turward  to  mark  ont  ground  suitable  for  an 
I eocampmeok. 

I Mrte,  uioot,  e,  a.  (fftrCrrn,  Sax.  mcetan.  Put.  me- 

li.., - - 


ftop,  Lai.)  To  measure;  to  sscertiun  qnsntity, 
dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  any  mie  or  standard ; 

— s.  (mifm.  Sax.)  measure ; limit;  boundary. 
Mktbcohk,  meet'kawm,  s.  In  Archaiology,  a oer^  j 
tain  measure  or  quaotity  of  com,  formerly  given  | 
by  the  lord  of  a manor  as  a reward  for  labour.  i 
Metbvpbychi,  me-temp'se-ki,  s.  In  Ecclesiastical  ! 

History,  a name  given  to  a sect  of  heretics,  who, 
in  imitation  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  believed  in  i 
the  tmosmigratioD  of  tonls.  | 

MktempbtCIIOBR,  me-temp'so'kose,  p.  a.  To 
translate  from  one  body  to  another,  as  the  soul. 
Mktkmpbtcuobib,  roe-temp-ee-ko'iU!i,  s.  (Greek.)  \ 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigratioo  of  souls  from  > 
one  body  into  another.  I 

Mbtemptobib,  me-temp'to-sis,  s.  (meCo,  and  piptoy  \ 

I drop,  Gr.)  In  Chronology,  the  solar  equation  ; 
ocoeeeary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  happen-  i 
ing  a day  too  lets,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bis-  ! 
sextUe  one  in  134  yeara,  | 

Meteor,  meWur,  s.  A term  applied  by  some 
antbora  to  denote  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  others  apply  it  exclusively 
to  denote  those  luminuus  bodies  which  appear  at  ; 
a considerable  bdght  above  the  earth.  They 
eometimes  proceed  in  this  hemisphere  from  north  | 
to  south  with  vast  velodty,  frequently  breaking  | 
into  several  smaller  ones,  sometimes  vanishing 
with  a report,  and  sometimes  not.  Considering  ! 
meteor  in  its  extended  sense,  as  Including  all  ; 
annoepherie  transitory  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  ; 
to  divide  them  into  classes,  aocording  to  thrir 
origin  or  nature.  Thus  winds,  whirlwinds,  &c.  i 
are  aervtl  meteors ; dews,  fogs,  rain,  snow,  and 
other  depositions  or  disturbances  of  the  water  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  called  o^ueoia  meteors.  Many 
arise  from  the  refraction  or  reflection  of  liglit  from 
the  aqueoos  particles  suspended  in  the  air — these 
are  called  Juminont  meteors;  such  are  halo,  mi- 
rage, rainbow,  while  thoee  that  present  the 
appearance  and  phenomena  of  combustion  are 
ipneovi  metson — such  are  falling  stars,  lightning,  t 
the  Burora  borealis,  &c. 

Meteoric,  me-te-or1k,  a.  Relating  to  meteors; 
oonsUling  of  meteors ; proceeding  from  a meteor. 
Meteoric  troa,  a mineral  of  a pale  steel- grey  j 
colour,  occurring  ramose,  and  disaerainated  in  [ 
meteoric  stones  or  aerolitea.  KhUvc  or  meteoric 
iron  is  ooropoeed  of  iron  and  nickel,  the  latter  i 
varying  from  one  to  nearly  ten  per  cenL  Pallus  I 
found  a mass  of  native  iron  in  Siberia,  which  | 
weighed  1G80  lbs.,  and  which  tradition  stated  had  ^ 
fallen  from  the  atmosphere.  Meteoric  iron  is  on-  | 
like  any  of  the  ores  we  meet  with  on  earth.  Na- 
tnraluta  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  these  ' 
•tones. — See  Aerolites.  , 

Meteuuite,  ine'te  o-rite,  s.  A solid  snbetanoe  or  ' 
body  falliug  from  the  lugh  regions  of  the  stmo-  ^ 
sphere.  ^ 

Meteokikr,  me'to-o-rixe,  v.  n.  To  ascend  In  | 

evMptiratiun. — Seldom  used.  i 

] Mktkorulitb,  me  te-o-ro-lite,^  s.  (meteor,  and 
Meteuolite,  me'te-ro-lite,  > a stone, 

Gr.)  A meteoric  stone;  a compound  of  earthy  | 
and  metallic  irnttUx,  which  falls  to  the  earth  trom 
an  elevated  point  in  the  atmosphere.  j 

Mlteubulooic,  me-te-o-ru-loj'ik,  ) a.(mefror,  ' 

Metkurolooical,  me-te-rD*kij'e>kAl,>  and loffoe, 
a di«roqrse,  Gr.)  Belaliug  to  the  doctrine  of  [ 

meleori.  I 

1ST  _ »| 
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M».TbOROLOOl0T,  me-te-o-roro-jut,)  «.  id 

Mk:rEsou>oi8T,  me-te-roro-jUt,  ) siet«uno 
phenomena. 

Mbteoroloot,  me-te-o^roTo-je, «.  (melton,  aerial, 
aad  ioyo$,  a diacourse,  Gr.)  The  sdeoce  of  me- 
teors, or  that  which  de&cribea  and  expUina  the 
rarioua  pbeoomenA  which  hare  their  origin  in  the 
atrooepbere ; and  now  oot  xnerelj  conhned  to  the 
observation  of  meteors,  but  to  every  accidontal 
phenomenon  to  which  the  name  of  meteor  is  ap- 
plied, comprehending  terrestrial  as  well  as  atmo- 
spherical phenomena,  whether  accidental  or  per-  , 
manriit,  depending  on  the  action  of  heat,  light, 
elrctrii'itr,  and  magnetUm. 

Meteokomamct,  me'te-o-ro-man-M,)  a.  (meteor, 
Meteeomaxcy,  nie'te-ro-man-se,  ) and 

teia,  divinatiun,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Ruine,  a apccivs  | 
o(  divination  bj  metcora,  chiefly  by  thunder  and  ' 
lightning. 

Metroroscopb,  me'te-o-ros-kope,  a.  (meteor,  and 
ikopeo,  1 view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  naed  in  tak- 
ing the  magnitude  and  distanoea  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  ' 

Metkoroscopt,  me-te-o-roeTco-pe,  s.  That  part 
of  astronomy  which  treats  of  the  distance  ol  the  I 
stars  and  other  heavenly  bodiea. 

Ukteorocs,  me-teVrua,  a.  Having  the  natnre  ' 
of  a meteor. 

Mbteb,  me'ior,  $,  One  who  measures;  used  in  I 
compounds,  as  coolmetrr,  landmeier,  &c.  I 

Metewand,  meel'wawnd,!  «.  A st:itf  of  a certain  I 
Meteyahd,  meet'ydrd,  ) length,  used  formes-  ! 
suring. — Obaulete.  I 

Ye  sbMU  do  no  unrighteousnaas  In  wteUfird,  weight, 
or  ineaaure.— /.««.  xii.  Sfiw 

Metheolen,  roe-(Aeglin,  s.  (melk,  mead.  Germ.)  i 
A beverage  made  oi  hooey  and  water,  fermented 
by  the  addition  of  jeut. 

Methisks,  me*tAingks',  imptru  rer6,  peut  pari, 
MetbougbU  I think;  it  seems  to  me ; It  appears  : 
to  me.  I 

Metuoca,  metAVka,  «.  (meaning  unknown  to  ua.)  ; 

A family  of  aculeate  Hyroenopteruos  inseits : 
Family,  Heterogroa.  I 

Mltuod,  roetA'ud,  «.  (meihodut,  Lnt.)  The  natu- 
ral or  regular  dUpoeition  of  separate  things  or 
parts;  way;  manner;  clossificai ion ; auitable 
and  oonvenUnt  arrangement  uf  thitiga. 

Methodic,  me-<iod'ik,  ) a.  Kiuiged  or  pro- 
Methodicxl,  me-(A«>d'e-ka!,)  ceeiiing  in  due  or 
ju  t order;  dispoecd  in  a convenient  and  natural  | 

manner.  I 

Mliiiodicallt,  me-Mod'e-kal-le,  ad.  According 
to  method  ur  order.  * 

Methodism,  mexA'o-diim,  $.  The  doctrine?i,  gene- 
rally Armenian,  held  by  the  ami  their 

mode  of  woiship  and  discipline.  Also,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Medical  Mcihudnita. 

Methodist,  me/A'o*dUt,  t.  An  observer  of  mo- 
tbod ; a follower  of  the  late  Joho  Wesley,  or  a ' 
member  of  the  body  so  called,  or  of  any  of  the 
tarioxis  bodies  retaining  the  name  who  hare  with- 
drawn or  seceded  from  them.  Among  the  various 
bodies  so  denominated,  are  the  Welsh  Cslviiiistic 
Methodists,  Kew  Connection  Meiliodlsts,  Inde- 
Mndent  hfethodUU,  Primitive  Methodi>ta  or 
Itantera,  Bryanitca,  Warreuites,  WhitHeldians,  tua. 
In  Medical  Science,  a sect  of  physicians  founded 
by  Themisun,  who  held  that  all  diseases  result 
firom  coostrictiloo  or  relaxatioQ  of  the  animal  fibre, 
lU 
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or  fiom  a third  state  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  both,  which  they  termed  adxed  ujfeetiotu. 

Mbtuodistic,  meU-o-dis'tik,  ) a.  Resem- 

Methodistical,  metA-o-dia'te-kal,  y bliog  the 
Methodists ; partaking  of  the  peculiar  dUdpliDe 
and  doctrines  of  the  Methodista. 

Meitiodieb,  mecA'o-diae,  v.  a.  To  regulate;  to 
dispose  in  doe  order. 

Metiioi'oht,  me4Aawt',  post  of  Methinks.  I 
thought;  it  appeared  to  me. 

MhTHULE,  metA  ule,  s.  The  name  given  to  tho 
hypotlietical  radical  of  pyroxylie  add  and  its  omn- 
binatbns.  Formuli,  63  Hs. 

Metiiylal,  meM'e-lal,  s.  An  inflammable  ether 
liquid  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Fortnola,  Ce  Hs  O4. 

Mktic,  me'tik,  s.  (sternutos,  Gr.)  In  ancseut  Greece, 
a sojourner;  a rcaideut  strange  in  a Gredan  dty  ^ 
or  place. 

Mkticdlous,  me-tiVu-lna,  a.  (inetsciibnis,  Lat.) 
Fearful ; timid. — Obsolete. 

Meticulously,  me-tik'u-loo-le,  ad.  Timidly.— 
Obsolete. 

Move  drcumepectly,  not 

Met<£ci,  met>e'se,  s.  (meloikoi,  Gr.)  In  Anti- 
quity, a name  given  to  the  sojourners  at  Athens, 
who  formed  a distinct  dusa  from  the  poUtai,  or 
dtixens,  and  douloi,  or  slaves. 

Metunic,  me-ton'ik,  $.  (from  AfeUm,  the  Athenisu, 
by  whom  it  was  invented.)  In  Astronomy,  the 
space  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  the  Innations 
retnm  and  begin  as  they  were  before.  It  is  Uke> 
wise  called  the  golden  number,  lunar  cycle,  or 
cycle  of  the  moon. 

Meio.iymic,  meC-»-nlm'ik,  > a.  Put  by  me- 

Metonymical,  met-o-nlro'e-kal,)  tonymy,  or  by 
putting  one  word  for  another. 

Mbtonymioally,  met-o-nim'e-kal-le,  ad.  By 
metonymy ; sot  literally. 

Mktonvmy,  me-ton'e-me,«.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric, 
a figure  which  implies  a change,  or  tliat  one 
thing  is  put  for  another,  as  when  the  cause  is  pat  . 
fur  the  effect,  the  subject  for  the  adjunct,  &c. 

Metope,  met-o'pe,  s.  (mota,  between,  and  qpo, 
a bone,  Or.)  In  Architecture,  the  space  in  the 
frieze  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order. 

Metoi'Ia,  me-to'pe-a,  a.  (metepie,  a headband,  Gr. 
from  its  elevated  oomprmsed  crest  in  the  front  of 
tlie  bead.)  A genua  of  tMcds,  belonging  to  the 
Piprinv,  or  Manikins:  Family,  AmpehdaL 

Metoposcopibt,  met-o-poslio-pist,  s.  (iwrfrpoii, 
the  face,  and  ekopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  One  versed  in 
pbyKioguomy. 

Mktmposcopy.  met-o-pos'ko-pe,  a.  The  act  of 
oiscovering  the  character  or  disposition  by  inspect- 
ing the  furehesd;  the  study  of  physiognomy. 

Mltraloia,  me-tral'jc-a,a.  (meter,  ilie  womb,  and 
alt/ot,  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  womb. 

Metuamstropue,  me-tnui'strof  e,  a.  (meter,  the 
womb,  and  afropAe,  a turning,  Gr.)  Inveraioo  of 
the  womb. 

AIbtrb,  me'tr,  a.  (French,  meter.  Sax.)  VerM; 
meaaure ; arrangement  of  poetical  feet,  or  of  long 
and  short  ayllables  in  verse  ; numbers ; the  rudi- 
mentary unit  of  the  metrical  system  of  France, 
fixed  at  the  ten-milUonth  part  of  the  quadrant  of 
the  meridian,  and  equal  to  39.37079  inches.  Also, 
an  instrument  oan»trucled  on  the  principla  of  a . 
clock,  with  a short  pendolam  for  measuring  mud- 
cal  time. 

Metbenchyte,  mo'tmi-kite,  a.  (me/er,  the  womb, 
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' and  tndiyM,  an  injection.  Gr.)  An  instnicneot  ' 
fnr  the  acl  of  injtcliiig  topic&l  remedlea  into  the 
I womb. 

MtTREmYSM,  me'tre-u-rizro,  «.  (mcter^  the  womb, 
j|  and  earye,  far  extended,  Gr.)  Morbid  diLtUtioo 
H of  the  womb. 

I Mftrical,  met're-kil,  a.  (mftricuSy  mefrt'^e, 

I Fr.)  Pertaiumg  to  metre  or  noinbers;  consi-  tmg 

. of  Ycrsea. 

i Metrician,  me-trUh'an,)  a.  A writer  of  verses, 
i Metrist,  me'trist,  ) — Obsolete, 

l'  Ye,  that  ben  mrtrkioiu,  tno  excuse.— CAduoer. 

|]  Blind  popish  poetes,  and  dirtje  m«<rw(ej.— /lots. 

j Metritis,  me-tri'tis,  $,  (n»e<er,  the  womb,  Gr.) 
Iiiflaininiitton  of  the  womb. 

j MftroCampsis,  nie>tro-kamp'ins,  a.  (meter,  the 
womb,  and  kamp$U,  flexure,  Gr.)  Flexure  of 

I I the  womb. 

I 31etrocarcinoma,  me-tro-kdr-cio-o'ma,«.  (meter, 

I I the  womb,  and  kariinoma,  cancer,  Gr.)  Can- 

, ccr  of  the  womb. 

j.  Metrocele,  me-tro-se'le,  «.  (meter,  the  womb| 

, and  keUy  hernia,  Gr.)  Hernia  of  the  womb. 

|.  Metrocomia,  me-tn>-ko'me-a,  a.  (melery  mother, 
and  4t>me,  town  orvillMg^  Gr.)  In  ancient  Eccle- 
I aiastical  Histoiy,  signifying  a borough  or  village 
which  had  otbv  villages  under  its  jarisdiction. 

• Metboctnia,  met-ro-rinVa,  a.  (an  anajtram  of 

Cynometra,  to  which  the  gemu  is  neaily  allied.) 
A genus  of  Legominoos  pUnta,  natives  of  Mada- 
, gaaear:  Suborder,  ktiin<»<e«. 

Metrodinia,  me-tro-diuVa,  a.  (meter,  the  womb, 
and  odynty  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  womb.  Same 
{ as  Metrsigia. 

Metrology,  me*trx>ro-je,  a.  (metron,  and  /oyot,  a 
' dh<tMirw,  Gr.)  An  account  of  measures,  or  the 
sdenoe  of  weights  and  measures ; a discourse  on 
Tncasnrrs  or  mensuration. 

MetuoloXIa,  nie-tro  lok'se-a,  a.  (meter,  the  womb, 

( and  loxo$y  obliquity,  Gr.)  Obliquity  of  the  womb. 

] MbTRosiANiA,  me*tro>nia'ne<a,a.  (»/etron, measure, 
and  maniOy  tnadnesa,  Gr.)  An  iuurdinate  desire 
j for  writint:  vri>eR. 

I Mctronomk,  met'ro-oome,  a.  (matron,  a measure, 

|t  and  nowo*,  a l>w,  Gr.)  An  instnmwnt  set  in 

I I motion  by  clockwork,  and  ao  regulated  by  a short 

1 1 pendulum  and  sliding  weight,  as  to  measure  time 
I 1b  performing  a piece  of  music. 

I Mctronomii,  mei-ro-no'me-l  a.  The  name  given 
I by  the  Atbeiiians  to  fire  officers  in  the  dty,  and 

j ten  in  the  Pitsua,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ins|H-ct 

, all  rortH  of  measure^  excepting  ibose  only  of  corn, 
j M etuoi*  t.K  it«»n  ITL8,  me-l  ro-per-e-to-  nitesi,  a.  ( me- 
I ter,  the  womb,  mid  pfritonuiony  the  peritMieum, 

( Gr.)  liiflsmiiiation  of  the  womb. 

Mktki>poi.is,  me  tmpVlis,  a.  (meter,  a mother, 
and  polU,  a city,  Gr.)  The  mother  dty ; chief 
I city  of  any  nmntry  or  district. 

Metropolitan,  met-re-p<  I'e-tan,  a.  Belonging 
I to  a meirupuIU; — a.  a bi^upof  the  mother  church; 

^ an  archbishop. 

l'  Mltropolite,  me-tropVlite,  a:  A melropulltan. 

* i —Obsolete, 

! Mf.tkoi*omtic,  met-ro-po-lit'ik,  ) a.  Ch'cf 
1)  MlThoPOLITICal,  inet-ro-po-Iit'e-ka],)  or  prin- 
' dpal,  as  applied  10  dtiea ; denoting  aj^iepiscopsl 
I dignity  or  power. 

i Metropolypi  8,  me'trcKpoIVpTu,  a.  (meter,  the 
I womb,  Gr.  and  iM/ppM*)  Polypus  of  the  womb. 


Mktkobuexia,  me-tro-n-k'se^a,  a.  (meter,  the  j 
womb,  and  rAexta,  rupture,  Gr.)  Rupture  of  the  I 
womb.  ) 

Mltrorriiaoia,  me-tror-ru’je  a,  a.  (meter,  and  ' 
r^nymiy  to  burst  forth,  Gr.)  Hemorrhage  of  the  | 
Womb.  I 

Mktkosideros,  met-ro-se-de'ro*,  a.  (metm,  the  ■ 
heart  of  a tree,  and  atWrroa,  inm,  Gr.  the  wood 
and  pith  of  the  tree  being  very  lurd.)  Ironwuod,  { 
a genus  of  plants,  consiking  of  trees  or  shrubs:  I 
Order,  Myrtnce«. 

Metrotomy,  me-trotVme,  a.  (merer,  the  womb, 
and  tomty  incision,  Gr.)  Iucii>ion  of  the  womb. 

Metteship,  met-te'ship,  or  met' ship,  a.  In  Law, 
a fine  formerly  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  for  his  omission  to  do  customary  dnty. 

Mettle,  met'U,  a.  (supposed  to  be  corrupt^  from 
meiaL)  Spirit;  courage;  that  temperament  which 
U susceptible  of  high  excitemeut;  oonsUtatiooil 

ard'iur.  I 

Mettled,  met’tid,  a.  Courageous;  full  of  ardour  ' 
and  fire.  j 

Mettlesome,  met'tl-smn,  o.  Posaeesing  great 
cotisiituiional  ardour  or  spiiit : fiery;  brisk. 

Mettleromelt,  met'tl-sam-le,  ad.  With  ardour 
or  Bprigbtlinesa.  I 

Mettlesomeness,  met'U'Sum*Des,  a.  The  state 
of  being  high-spirited. 

Meum,  me'um,  a.  (me/ow,  smaller,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
tile  delicacy  of  the  leaves.)  Bald-money,  a genua  ' 
of  glabrons  perennial  herbaceous  pUnta,  with  white  , 
or  purple  flowers:  Order,  Api»ceie,  or  UinbelUfers.  ; 

Mew.  mu,  a.  {mate.  Sax.  m<t#%  Germ.)  A sea-  ' 
fowl;  a gull; — (mu«,  Fr.)  a cage  fur  birds;  an  ' 
enclo'-ure;  a place  where  anything  is  confined.  i 
In  Falconry,  a hawk  is  said  to  meio  when  it 
monits;  and,  among  sportsmen,  a stag  when  it 
diets  its  horns;— r.  a.  to  shut  up;  to  confine; 
to  imprison  ; to  enclose; — (rntter,  Fr.)  to  shed  or 
east ; to  change ; — p.  n.  (mcicicjn,  Welsh,)  to  cry  | 
as  a cat;  to  change;  to  put  on  a new  ap{>earance. 

Mewl,  mule,  r.  n.  (mmuter,  Fr.)  To  cry  or  squall, 
as  a child.  I 

Mewlbr,  mninr,  s.  One  that  squalls  or  mewls.  , 

Mexican,  meks'e-kan,  o.  Relating  to  the  people 
and  country  of  Mexico.  Mexican  lily,  the  plant 
Amaryllis  reginc.  Mexican  tea,  the  plant  Faoralea 
glamiuloaa.  Ifexican  the  plant  Ty- 

gridia  pavouia. 

Metenea,  niay-e'ne-a,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 
genua  of  plants,  ronsitting  of  ahruhs,  oativea  of  ; 
Mexico:  Order,  S«)lanace«.  > 

Mkzerei'M,  mes-e'-re-um,  a.  The  common  name 
of  the  plant  Daphne  mesereom. 

Mezoneubl'M,  nies-o-nu'rum,  s.  (mesos,  the  mid- 
dle, and  neuroN,  a nerve,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
semeniferous  suture  of  the  pod  being  expanded  into 
a wing.)  A genus  of  Legumiooua  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  natives  of  the  islaoda  of  Timor  and 
Java:  Suborder,  Mirooeec. 

Mkzzamne,  mei'ia-nine,  or  mes'sa-nine,  s.  (mes- 
ganOy  middle,  Ital.)  In  Arcliitecturr,  a story  of 
small  height  iutniduccd  Iwtwcen  two  hi.  her  ones. 

Mezzo  Relievo,  mit  zu  rv-le'm,  a.  (Italian.)  ; 
Same  as  Demlivlievo;  projection  of  figures  in 
sculpture,  between  the  pri  purtion  of  thuae  in  alto 
and  l>aaao>relievo. 

Mezzo  SoERANA,  met'zo  so-pran'a,a.  (Italiar.)  Tn 
Music,  a high  counterieiiur,  having  C evl  u(  cleft  1 
on  the  aecuiid  line.  I! 
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MhZ£4iTiNTO.  meC'io-tin’to,  <.  (lulUn.)  A pwr- 
ticuUr  mode  of  encnring  on  copp^.  The  ihoeC 
o(  copper  u 6nit  scnicbed  om  and  over  in  everj 
direction,  with  an  instrument  made  for  the  pur* 
poce,  till  tlie/faoe  of  it  be  wbuUj  covered  with 
lines  or  acmtcbes,  eu  clow  to  each  other,  that  if  an 
impression  were  taken  from  it,  it  would  be  one 
uniform  blot  or  smut.  Thb  being  done,  the  de- 
•isn  is  marked  on  it ; after  wbidi  the  engraver 
proceeda  with  buniiahere,  aerapera,  die.,  to  t.tke 
out  the  furrows  in  tboae  plaeea  where  the  ILhU 
are  to  be,  leaving  more  or  leas  black  those  pints 
that  are  to  remain  in  ahndow.  It  is  the  most 
expeditious  mode  uf  engraving. 

Miasm,  mi'axm,  I a.  (Greek,  polintion  or  cor- 

Miasma,  mi-aa'ma,)  mption.)  A certain  vnU- 
tile  deleterioaa  principle,  arbing  either  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  from  animsl  aubetances,  or  trom 
the  earth,  and  capable  of  exerting  a morbid  io- 
fluence  on  those  exposed  to  its  action. 

Miasm  AL,  mi'ss'mat,  <L  Relating  to  miasma ; im- 
pregnated with  miaama. 

Miasmatic,  mi-ax-matlk,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
noxious  qoalities  of  pestilential  efHavia. 

Mica,  tni'ka,  $.  (m^  shining,  Or.)  A mineral, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  granite,  gneiNS,  and  mica 
slate.  It  occurs  in  regular  or  oblique  ^bom^^e 
prisms,  divisible  in  thin  flexible  laminM.  The 
varieties  dilTer  much  in  their  composition.  A 
species  of  black  mica  from  Siberia,  according  to 
Klaproth,  oontained — potash,  10.0;  silica,  42  5; 
alumina,  11.6;  magnesia,  9.0;  oxide  of  mani;a- 
neae,  2.0;  oxide  of  iron,  22.  According  to  Hatij, 
the  large  varietjr,  call^  Muscovy  glass,  whi^ 
occurs  in  plates  of  more  than  a yard  in  diameter, 
in  veins  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  in  some  |>afts 
of  Russia,  may  be  dividrd  into  lamins  no  thicker 
than  TuV.injn^b  *ti  inch.  It  is  used  for  the 
solar  micrutscopa,  and.  instead  of  glass,  in  the 
BusMsn  ships  of  war,  being  less  liable  to  be  broken 
by  the  concussion  of  air  during  the  diacbarge  of 
l^avy  artilieiy. 

Micaceous,  mi-ka'shns,  a.  Containing  mica,  re- 
sembling mica.  MieoofOUM  iron  ore,  a variety  of 
oxide  of  iron,  occurring  generally  in  amorphous 
masoea,  and  composoJof  thin  six-sided  lamina; 
Oiitoiir  in>n-black  or  steel-grey ; opaque,  with  a 
metallic  luatrs  and  greasy  frel.  It  is  said  to  oon- 
taio  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 

lIlCAU,  mika,  s.  The  book  of  Micah,  a canoni- 
cal book  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  by  tbs 
prophet  Mica,  the  sixth  of  the  kaaer  Hebrev 
propbets. 

Mica  Schist,  milia  shist,  s.  One  of  the  oldest 
gnmpa  ot  stratified  rocks  known  to  geologists,  aiid 
extensively  distributed  throughout  the  mountstin 
lepona  of  the  globe,  often  in  omtact  with  granite, 
but  more  frequently  superimposed  upon,  or  inter- 
stratified  with,  gtieias  and  other  primary  rocks. 
It  ia  properly  a slat  a,  consisti'ig  of  mica  and  quartt. 
It  is  also  called  mica  sUiie. — Sea  Schist. 

Mick,  mise,  s.  Plural  of  Mouse. 

Michaelmas,  niik^el-mss,  or  colloquially,  mikl- 
mas,  i.  The  least  uf  the  Archangel  Michael, 
celebrated  on  the  29th  uf  September. 

MlCiiAUSlA,  mi-kaw'slie-a,  $.  (tn  honour  of  Andrew 
Michatix,  botanist  to  the  King  of  France.)  A 
genus  of  handsome  biennial  heibe,  natives  uf  the 


retire  or  ahriuk  from  view;  to  pilfer. — Seldom 
uaed. 

JfioUsg  or  migbtie  thieves.— lombard. 

Michelia,  mi-ke'le  a,  «.  (in  booour  of  P.  M. 
ilirbelt,  a celehnted  Fhwenline  bot-ini't,  who  die  1 
in  1737.)  A genns  of  elegant  Indian  and  JavaneM 
trees,  celcbrat^  by  the  Indi.in  povta,  and  renerated 
by  tlie  HindiKM:  Order,  M.-igimliacear. 

Miciibr,  mitsh'ur,  i.  One  who  skulks  ab<^iit  in 
comers  and  by* places,  and  keeps  out  of  sight; 
a thief. — OlMofete. 

Wanton  wenrhes,  and  also  m^ers. 

With  many  other  of  the  devjU's  uitirors.— 

CX(i  MoeaJitf. 

Micfikrt,  roltsh'ur-e,  «.  Tliefl;  cheating. — Ob* 
oolite. 

Miches,  milies,  «.  In  Arrh.ilology,  white  loaves, 
paid  as  a rent  to  some  manonc 

Mickle,  mik’kl,  a.  (m/cef,  Sax.)  Much;  great. 
In  the  Scottish  language,  iluckle. — Oiwolete. 

Many  a tittle  makes  a miaUs.— Comdsn. 

Mico,  mi1to^  s.  Fair  Monkey,  one  of  the  commra 
names  of  that  tpedes  of  Oulstiti — the  Hapale  of 
llliger,  known  to  toologists  as  the  Jaeehus  argen- 
tioe,  or  Simla  argentnta  of  linneus.  The  head 
is  small  and  round,  the  face  and  handa  of  a deep 
fleah-onluur,  and  the  body  covered  with  long  ailver- 
whiie  hair. 

MicoNiA,  me-ko'ne-a,  $,  (in  hononr  of  D.  Mieon,  a 
Spanish  botanist.)  A genus  of  beri>aeeoaa  planta, 
natives  of  America : Order,  Mvlastoroaoea. 

Micorellk. — See  Finite. 

Micot'PT,  mi-kow'pe,)  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  ancient 

Mipaktet,  mi-pdr'te,^  term,  when  the  half  of  tbs 
shield  ia  divided  per  Teas  and  per  {^le. 

Microcale,  mi-kro-kn'Ie,  a.  (mti^)a,  small,  and 
iaalof,  pretty,  Gr.)  A genua  of  small  pretty  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  roae-ooloured  or  yoUow  fluwera: 
Order,  Gentiaonoew. 

Micbocaxtiius,  mi-kro-kan'tAuisa.  (laikraa,  small, 
and  ahnUAa,  a spine.)  A genua  of  fossil  fishes. 

M1CR0CARP.SA,  mi-kro-kdr-pe's,a.  (aitFroa,  small, 
and  JturpoSf  a fruit,  Gr.)  A genua  of  small  momy 
berbuceotts  plants : Onler,  Sooplmlariaccw. 

Microckbus,  mi-kru-se'bu.o,  a.  (nw4roa,  and  Moi, 
a long-tailed  monkey,  Or.)  A genus  of  quadni- 
manona  animals:  Family,  I.emuridie. 

Hicrocouoh,  mi  kro-ku'don,  a.  (miFroa,  amall, 
and  kotknty  a bell,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  shape 
and  amallneaa  of  the  flowers.)  A genua  of  her- 
baoeooa  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
Order,  Campanulai^w. 

Hicrocorts,  mi-kr^ko'ria,  a.  (^mUrroty  small,  and 
fcjrys,  a helmet,  Gr.)  A genua  of  planta,  cnniuat- 
ing  of  ahnibe  with  small  white  or  purple  flowers : 
Order,  Lamiaoem 

Microcos,  mi  kro-kos,  a.  (siilrDa,  small,  and  hoh- 
to$y  a berry,  Or.)  A genua  of  Aatalio  shrobe: 
Order,  Tlliaceie. 

Micr(>co8M,  mi'kro-kosm,  a.  (im’FroFoamoa,  Gr.) 
Lilerslly,  a little  world,  or  world  in  miniatun; 
and  hence  applied  by  some  phib>snpheni  to  man, 
as  the  epit4>me  of  everything  admirable  in  the 
universe,  or  great  world. 

M ICROCO8MICAL,  mi-kro-koa'me-kal,  a.  Relating 
to  tlie  microcosm. 

MiCi{i>cosMOOBAPMT,  mi-kro-kos-mog'rs-fe,  a. 


Levant:  Order,  CMin^kaimlMcea;.  1 ( mtXwa,  little,  Ixwinof,  world,  yre7>Ao,  1 describe, 

iliCHE.  mitsh,  r.  n.  To  lie  hid;  to  skulk;  to  i Gr.)  The  description  of  man  as  a little  world. 
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MICROPOGON— MIDAS, 


1*  5!icROO  UfiTiC,  tni-kro-kowB'tik,#.  An  iuatrumetit 
for  bearing  low  iKKiiids  witb.  Same  as  Microphone. 

JIlCKODACTYLlfl,  nri-kro-dak'le  lus,  $.  (mtlros, 
end  dakiylo*^  a digit,  Or.)  'Die  Cariama,  nr 
Sarianm,  a genus  of  South  American  birds,  I'umitd 
fr.  in  Diclio'oi  bus  cristatus  of  Iliiger,  by  Geoftrey. 

Micbodoh,  mi'kro-dun,  $.  {mikros^  snisll,  and 
oddtt#,  teeth,  Gr.)  A pen  os  of  extinct  fishes,  bc- 
loncing  to  the  Thick-toothed  or  Pycoodout  family 
' of  Agaarix* 

I MiCBt>GL.uS8L'B,  nil-kro-gWsos,  a (mi^roa,  small, 

I and  ;/oawi,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Parrots; 
Family,  Psittadda. 

Micbookafiiy,  mi-krog'ia-fe,  $.  (wiima,  etnal), 

' and  gnjiito,  1 describe,  Gr.)  The  desaiption  of 

microsoopical  objects. 

j MiciiOLiCiA,  mi-kro-le'she-a,  a.  (mutros,  small, 

I and  elikia,  stature,  Gr.)  A genua  vf  Bmall  herbs 
j or  subshrubs,  natives  of  Brazil  and  Guiuna : Or- 

I der,  Mela'tomacev. 

kliCBOLiiB,  mi  kro-lite,  a (mtZroa,  small,  and  Utho$, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A miovral  found  in  minute  crystals 
at  Chesterfield  in  Blaesachuscts,  ot  s straw- 
yellow  passing  into  a reddish-brown  colour ; lusti^ 

, reainoua.  Ita  chief  iiigredicut  is  supponed  to  be 
• oxide  of  cerium  sf.  gr.  4.75.  H=  5.0. 

I MlCROLOOr,  mi-kroro-je,  a.  (ini^roi,  small,  and  ^ 
loyM,  a dbooune,  Gr.)  A treatise  oo  microscopio  | 
animals  and  plants. 

Micbomell'M,  mi-kro-me'lum,  a.  (mtXroe,  small, 
and  mehm,  an  apple,  Gr.  from  tl>e  8tnal!ne^8  of 
the  fruiL)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Auran- 
taces. 

MlCRouERiA,  nii-kro-me're-a,  a.  (attXroa,  small, 
and  rwerw,  a part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  planta,  con- 
eisting  of  undersliruba  or  herbs,  with  sinall  pur- 
plhb  or  white  flowers:  Order,  Lsmiacear. 

JlicuoBETES,  mi-krom'e-tur,  a.  (miXioa,  small, 
and  awfrxm,  a measure,  Gr.)  A usme  given  to 
an  iDstmment,  get  entlly  spplWd  to  telorcopee  and 
oiicroscopea,  for  measuring  small  angular  distances 
I witbiu  ^Id  of  the  former,  or  the  sizeol  small 
ohjccta  within  that  of  the  latter. 

I UlCKOMETRiCAL,  fni-kro-met're-kal.a.  Belonging 
to  the  micrvf&eter. 

. MiCROPETALOCa,  mi-kro-po'ta-lous,  a.  (mxkrot^ 

I small,  and  prtuloit,  a petal,  Gr.)  lo  Botany, 
small  leares,  as  in  Dinnsnthua  micropelalua. 

I MioiOMIOKE,  nii'kro'ibnc,  a.  (mtir<*«,  small,  snd 
I . /done,  a voice,  Gr.)  Ad  instru^nent  for  incA'as-  ^ 
iiig  the  iotenaity  of  low  bounds,  by  subjeriiiig  a j 

II  iiHire  sonorout  body  than  that  which  eiuita  Ujs  { 
I sound  to  be  sfliretd  by  the  ribrutioos  of  that  ' 

' botiy,  and  thereby  also  sounding  itself.  i 

Mk  rophomcs,  mi-kro-fou'tka,  a.  plu.  (miTroa,  I 
Hltk,  and  pione,  soiiod,-  Gr.)  The  science  of  | 
niHpiifying  sounds. 

Mickophoht,  mi-kroTo-ne,  a.  (mi/btM,  small,  and 
phoWt  voire,  Gr.)  Weakness  of  voice. 
Microputhalut,  mi-krof  Mnl-me,  a.  (miJbroa, 
small,  and  t^lhohnwy  an  eye,  Gr.)  A prcier- 
I natural  or  morbid  smallness  of  the  eyes. 

IflCROPUYLLOCS,  mi-kro-fiKlus,  a.  (mclroa,  sirsU, 

1 snd  p/tyUom^  a leaf,  Gr.)  Small-leaved,  as  iu 
I Lotus  micropbyllus. 

MiCROPLEtRA,  mi-kro-plu'rs,  •.  (miTroa,  small, 
and  plewra,  a rib,  Or.  in  n'frreuce  to  the  smalim  aa 
and  capillary  nature  of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of 
crodferoua  herbaceous  plauta,  natives  ot  Chili  i 
Suborder,  OxihoapermiB. 
vuL.  a.  X 
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MicROPOOON,  mi  kro-po'gon,  a.  (mi'i-roa,  small,  and 
a beaid,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Scansoxisl  birds: 
Family,  Picids. 

Micropterocs,  mi-krop'ter-us,  a.  (imFroir,  and  ; 
a w ing,Gr.)  A genus  of  Ducks,  reimirkable  \ 
for  the  sharpness  of  their  wings:  Family,  Anatida*.  < 
MiCROPt'8,  mi'kru-pus,  a.  (riiXtok,  short,  an<l  I 

a foot.  Or.)  A genus  of  binis,  belonging  to  1 
Bmehypodinr : Family,  Meruliila:.  ■ 

Mu  ROPYLK,  tiii’kro-pile,  a.  (mi'Froa,  small,  pyh*^  | 
a gate,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  foramen  of  the  per-  i 
fi-ct  seeil,  as  visible  in  the  pea  and  bean.  I 

Ml  I RU8COPE,  iniTtro-skope,  a.  (nu'Fj’oa,  small,  and  I 
$lopto,  I view,  Gr)  A well-known  optical  tn- 
struiiicnt  for  examining  and  magnifying  uiiiiUle 
I objects,  or  the  minute  parts  of  large  ones. 
Micuoscopic,  mi-kro-bkop  Ik,  ^ a.  Made  by 
MlcBuscopiCAE,  mi-kro-bkop'e-kal, i the  aid  of 
amiu'oscopc;  assisted  by  a iiiicruscopo;  resL-ni- 
bllug  a inicro(Ci>pe : very  small;  visible  ouly  by 
the  aid  of  a microscope. 

MiCROScr'PiCALLY,  iiii-kro-skop'e-kal-Io,  ad.  By 
the  aid  of  a mkroscoie;  with  minute  ins|>fcttiin. 
UicRORCOPIST,  mi-krus  ko  pisL,  a.  Oue  skilled  in 
microscopy. 

MiCBOscopit  M,  mi  kro-sku'pe-um,  a.  In  A’<tro- 
iiMny,  the  Mjcroi^(>e,  s conKiellation  of  Lacaille, 
sitUHted  above  Gnu  ai.d  ludus,  at  the  junctiuo  of 
Cspriconios  and  ^^agittariu& 

Microscopy,  uii  kros'ko-|>e,  a.  Tlie  use  of  the 
micruecope. 

Michosph  YXlA,mt  kro-sfiks*r«-a, a. (molroa,  small,  ' 
and  tphyxia^  (he  pulse,  Gr.)  Weaknos  of  pulae.  | 
)IiCB08Tfe.ziMA,  mi-kro-rtem'iuA,  a.  (miTrua,  sm  >11, 
and  atea<i»a,  a crow  n,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tlie  miisU- 
nesa  of  the  stameiiiferi-us  corona.)  A g>'iius  of 
erect  herbaceous  plants,  talives  of  Kmv  Uullsud; 
Order,  Atclepiadsccs. 

Microtine,  mi'kn>-Un,  a.  Having  or  coUfisling 
of  smnll  crystals.  | 

Micbotoma,  mi-kro-to'ms,  t.  (mUrrM,  small,  anl  > 
fomn,  a fringe,  Gr.  in  refetence  to  the  fasdcles  of 
hairs  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla.)  A geims  of 
twining  sabahrobs:  Order,  Aaclrpiadai-vw.  AUo. 
a genus  of  Molluscn,  the  shell  of  whiih  ha.i  a 
pillar  very  broad  and  curving  inwanls;  fl|erlura 
t-fluse : the  notch  at  the  base  biiiaII  and  nearly  . 
obsolete;  spire  very  short : Family,  kfiiricidu;.  | 
MiCfitirrs,  mi-kro'tus,  a.  (fNiXroa,  smsll,  and  oui  \ 
otety  au  ear,  Gr.)  .4  n»me  given  by  Si  rank  to 
a genu*  of  murine  Kodent-s  eml'nicing  our  Ei  gli»h  j 
Water-rat,  Mus  amphibius  of  Unux-us,  dLc.  t i 
Family,  Mmides. 

MiCRozoAHlA,  ini-kro-zo-a're-s,  a.  small, 

aud  zotm,  an  animal,  Gr.)  Ti  e name  given  by 
l>e  Blainville  to  tlie  animslcula  iniuboria  uf  earli<  r 
iiatoralisb*.  Tliey  aia  thus  cla*sed  into  two  di-  I 
visions: — 1.  M.  Httenjpedn^  consisting  *»f  two  ' 
bcctioue,  the  Rotifent  aud  Ciliifrrai.  2.  The  J/.  | 
A/Wa,  which  Imvc  uo  external  ap{«nda':e!<. 
MicRURA.  mi-krou'rs,  a.  {pitkrv*.  small,  and  ovro, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sei|>cuU:  Family,  Vi-  I 
peridse.  I 

Mil>,  mid,  a.  (midd^  middfy  Sax.)  Middle ; at 
e^ual  dl-tance  fiom  extremes;  interrening.  ' 

Mii>-aoe,  roid'iije,  a.  The  middle  age  of  life; 
persons  iu  that  siute. 

klijiAS,  Uii'das,  a.  In  Fabulous  History,  a king  of  , 
Pliiygia,  on  whom  Bmhus  conlem-d  tie  < 

I at  bis  own  desire,  of  couverting  everything  he 
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MID-COURSE— MIDLAND. 

tonchis]  into  ^Iil ; but  m bis  food  no  sooner 
cfitcivd  bis  mouth  than  it  was  transfarmed  into 
the  prrcioos  metal,  bo  was  compelled  to  solicit 
tbe  god  to  restore  him  to  bis  former  state  t apon 
srbich  Bacchus  ordeml  him  to  bathe  in  tbe  river 
Partolos,  etbicb  heocefurth  bad  Mnds  of  gold. 
In  Z^Mlogy,  a tnbgenus  of  the  small  American 
monkeja.  called  Ouistilis  (Jacebus),  known  bj 
the  common  name  of  tbe  Tamerin.  eor, 

a Npecics  of  auricul-u 

Mid-course,  mid'korse,  s.  Tbe  middle  of  tbo 
onorse  or  waj. 

MiD-DAr,  mid'daj,  a.  Meridional;  being  at  noon; 
— s.  tbe  middle  of  the  daj ; noon. 

)Iim>GN,  mid'dorty  «.  A dunghill — I^xnl. 

Midim.e,  mid'di,  a.  (mid<i^  Sax.  and  Dut ) 
Equally  distant  from  tbe  extremes;  IntcnnedUlc; 
intmening; — a.  the  part  or  point  rtjually  distant 
^m  the  extremities;  tbe  time  that  passes,  or 
events  that  happen,  between  the  begiimiug  and 
nd.  MiMte  m Hidory,  a term  used  to 
denote  several  centuries  of  European  annals,  in- 
tei^cning  between  whst  are  called  the  ancient 
and  moiiern  hi.'itorical  periods  of  history— oom- 
prebendlng  tbe  ninth  to  tbe  fifteenth  centuries, 
mclnaive.  Dr.  Hallam  commences  his  bisiory  of 
tbe  middle  ages  about  a D.  500,  when  Gaol  was 
conquered  by  the  Franks.  Middle  bose,  in 
Heraldry,  the  middle  part  of  the  hose  of  nn 
escutcheon,  represented  by  the  letter  II.  Middle 
ekiey^  the  middle  part  of  the  chief,  reprrsonted  hr 
the  letter  R.  Middle  raU^  in  Architecture,  the 
rail  of  a do->r  level  «ith  the  hand,  in  which  Uie 
lock  is  tuually  fixed. 

MtDDLK-Aor.D,  mid'dl-syjJ,  a.  Being  shunt  the 
middle  of  the  ordinary  age  of  man. 

HtDDLE-KARTH.mid'dl-erlA,s.  (mtWcfais-eard^  S.ix.) 
The  world.— Ob-oleta. 

Falrtea!  I smell  a man  oSwiUiMt-earilu—Shtkt. 

MidDLEMO.st,  mid'dl-moste,  a.  Being  in  the 
middle,  or  nearest  the  middle,  of  a number  of 
things  that  are  near  the  middle. 

Middletokitk,  mid'dl-to-oite,  s.  (Iceaiise  found 
in  the  Middleton  collieries.)  A mineral  which 
occurs  in  rounded  masses,  or  In  plates  a sixteenth 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  between  layers  of 
coal;  colour  of  a reddUh-brown  by  rcfiected  light, 
and  deep  red  by  transmitted ; hard  aud  brittle, 
with  a resinons  lostre.  Its  constituents,  accord- 
ing to  .Tohnstun,  are — carbon,  86.437;  hydrogen, 
8.007 ; oxygen,  5.5G3. 

blinPLE-uirreD,  mld'dl-wit'ted,  «.  Of  onoderats 
abilities. 

Middlino,  midHing,  a.  (iwsd7en.  Sax.)  Of  middle 
rank ; of  condition  equally  remote  from  high  and 
low;  of  moderate aixo;  having  moderate  qualities 
of  any  kind. 

Middlinolt,  midling-to,  <id.  Pasaably;  mdif- 
ferently. 

Middlings,  mid'diingt,  s.  The  coarser  part  of  flour. 

hliDGE.  mij,  «.  (mype.  Sax.)  A gnat — Obaolete. 

Mid  HEAVEN,  mid'hern,  «.  In  Astronomy,  tbe 
culminsting  point  of  tbe  ecliptic,  or  that  in  which 
it  cuts  the  meridian. 

Midianite,  mid'e-a-nite,  r.  (midtnua,  Heb.)  A 
descendant  of  MIdian,  tbe  son  of  Abraham  by 
Ketursh. 

kliDLAND,  mtd'Iand,  a.  Remote  from  the  coa«t; 
belog  in  the  interior  country;  sQimunde'l  by  the 
sea ; luediterranean. 
m 


MID-LEG-MIGHTILY. 

Midleo,  roldler,  «.  Middle  of  the  leg. 

Mid- LENT,  midient,  s.  (mwf/eactew,  Sax.)  Tie  | 
middle  of  Lent.  ' 

Midlkntino,  a.  Going  about  to  vint  parents  at  ' 
Mid-lent.  ,| 

Midmost,  mid'mosta,  a.  Middle.  i 

Midnight,  mid'ntie,  $,  The  middle  of  the  ni^bt ; | 
—a.  being  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  night ; dark  as  ! 
midnight ; very  dark.  , j 

MiDHiit,  mid'rib,  $.  In  Botany,  tbe  rsebia,  the  ; 
main  nerve  or  middle  rib  of  a leaf,  running  from  > 
the  base  or  peU>de  to  tbe  apex,  and  from  which  ; 
tbe  reins  of  tbe  leaf  in  exogenous  plants  ariee  ■ 
and  rainily.  ‘ 

Midriff.— See  Diaphragm.  > I 

^liDSEA,  mid'ee,  a.  Tbe  Mediterranean  Sea.  I 

Midship,  mid'hbip,  a.  Belonging  to  the  middle  of  ! 
a ship,  as  a rntdekip  beam. 

Midshipman,  mid'ebip-man,  $.  In  a ship  of  war.  i 
a kind  of  naval  cadet,  whose  duty  is  to  senmd  ' 
the  orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  aaidst  in 
the  necessary  buuoees  of  tbe  veseel  either  aboard  i 

or  xohore.  i 

'Midships,  mid'shipe,  ad.  In  the  middle  of  a ship. 
Midst,  midst,  a.  (oootraeted  from  mitUeet^  the  | 
superlative  of  mitl.)  Tbe  middle:  this  tonn  is  ' 
olten  u«ed  to  signify  involved  in.  or  surrounded 
by : — ad.  in  tbe  middle ; — prfp>  eometimes  poeU- 
caiiy  u»ed  for  amuUt,  in  all  ita  senses. 

Midstream,  mid'streem,  a.  Middle  of  tbe  etream.  { 
Midsummer,  mid'suiD-mur,  a.  Tlie  summer  sol-  t 
Slice,  reckoned  to  fidl  on  tbe  21st  of  June. 
A/rdEmnmer'a-ere,  the  eve  of  tbe  naiivity  of  SL  I 
Juhn  tbe  Ba|Rut,  or  midanmmer*s-d.sy,  on  which 
It  was  long  a custom  to  kindle  fires  on  the  bills  - 
at  midnight,  in  hononr  of  tbe  summer  solirfict!, 
a practice  observed  among  the  ancient  natiuos, 
and,  till  lately,  in  some  plac>w  in  Ireland.  ' 

Midward,  mid  wawrd,  ud  Midat;  being  in  tbe 
middle. 

Midway,  mid'wsy,  a.  The  middle  of  tbe  wsy  or  | 
distance;— u.  bdng  in  the  middle  of  tbe  wiy  ur 
dUtance ; — ad  in  tbe  middle  of  the  paeaage.  . 
Midwife,  mid'wife,  a.  ffliKf  and  tr^.)  A woensn  ' 
that  assists  other  women  in  childbirth  ;—r.  n.  V>  ! 
assist  in  childbirth; — a.  (i.  to  perform  the  office 'vf  | 
a midwife. 

Midwifery,  mid'wtfe-re,  a.  Tlie  art  or  practice  | 
of  assisting  women  in  cluldbirth;  obMelrios; 
assutsnee  at  childbirth ; help  or  co-operation  In  ' 
prodoction. 

Midwinter,  mld'win-tnr,  a.  Tbe  winter  solstice, 
December  21st. 

Miemitb,  mi'em-ite,  a.  (from  its  being  fonnd  st  ' 
Miemo,  in  Tuscany.)  A grern  variety  of  Dulo- 
mite,  oocorring  in  oryatala  and  in  inswifn  with  a . | 
radiated  structure. 

Mien,  meen,  a.  (omm,  Fr.)  Air;  look;  manner;  ’| 
external  appearance  ; carriage.  \ \ 

Miff,  mif,  a.  Displeasure;  ill-bumour. — Local.  'I 

Might,  mite,  pa$i  of  May.  To  hare  had  power  to;  i 
to  have  been  poaaible; — a.  (mipAl,  mekty  Sax.)  j| 
power;  strength;  force:  ability;  eflvctire  appK-  !i 
cation  of  means;  spleodour;  effulgence.  Mufht 
and  utmost  force;  bigbeti  degree  of  ' 

strength.  I 

Miohtilt,  mi'te-le,  ad  With  grest  power;  < 
efficaciously;  forcibly;  vebemently ; vigorously;  ;j 
violently ; with  great  energy  or  irresistible  fores ; I 
in  s great  degree ; very  mu^  > i 
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MlOllTlMBSt,  mi't«-Dc«|  «.  Power;  frreatneA«; 

I height  of  a title  of  M their 

Hi^h  Mifrhttnrneft. 

Mioutt,  mi  tOf  a.  (suAr^,  Sax  ) Stronfc  T^iUtnt; 
powerful;  hevini;  great  cornniand;  very  etnmg 
I tu  DumWra ; rery  strong  or  i^*at  in  corporeal  or 
' intellectoal  power;  impetuous;  rioli-ot ; east; 

I oDoirnotts;  bulky;  excellent;  of  niperior  emi- 
{ BOMe;  forcible;  efficacious;  important;  xnomen- 
I tODs;  very  severe  and  diatreasing;  very  great, 

I large:,  or  populous  ; — ad.  in  a great  degree ; 
very. 

: UioMiABD,  min'jdrd,  a.  (m^pnord,  Fr.)  Soft ; 

I dainty  ; pretty ; delloata. 

. Miomonsttb,  min>yo-net',  s.  (French.)  The  name 
' of  the  sweet-soent^  plants  of  the  genua  Reseda. 

IflOKATE,  Dii'grate,  v.  n.  (mtyro,  I.at.}  To  re- 
niiiTe  from  ooe  place  to  another;  to  change  resi- 
de nee. 

UiOMATioir.  mV-gra'shun,  a.  (miffrat'o^  Lat.)  The 
aot  of  changing  residence ; removal  from  ooe 
habitation  to  another ; ehange  of  place ; remov  .l. 
In  Zoolc^,  the  transit  of  a species  of  animab 
from  one  locality  to  another. 

Hiobatory,  mi'gray-tur-e,  a.  Disposed  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another ; changing  rv^ence. 

IflLCR,  mil^  a.  (fliefes.  Sax.)  Giving  milk;  ten- 
der ; merciful.— klbeolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made. 

Would  bare  made  mlcA  the  burulag  ejie  of  heaven. 
And  passion  In  the  gods.— $AaA«. 

Mild,  milde,  a (Sax.  Dan.  Germ.  Dot.  Swed.) 
Kind;  tender;  good;  indulgent:  merciful;  corn- 
pasnonatc ; clemcot ; not  severe  or  cruel ; soft ; 

I gentle:  uot  Wolent;  not  acrid,  corrosive,  or  aeri- 

I tnooious;  assuasive;  mollifying;  lenitive;  not 
•harp;  mellow;  sweet;  having  no  mixture  of 
acidity. 

MihDEW,  mil'do,  a.  A disease  wliich  attacks  both 
living  and  dead  vegetable  matter,  occasioned  by 
the  growth  of  panisiticol  fungi,  and  believed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  owing  to  fogs,  dews  meteurs,  or 
noxious  exIialstioDS  AfUdew  mortificatioHy  Gan* 
grena  astlbginea,  a disea>e  supposed  to  arise  from 
tbe  use  of  grain  vitiated  by  the  growth  of  pwra- 
> sitic  plants  in  the  interior  of  tbe  culm  or  straw, 

I chiefly  tlie  * ustilsgo.*  Blight  or  mildew,  the 
^ ergot  of  the  Frrueh. 

Mii.dly,  milde'Ie,  ad.  Tenderly;  not  severely; 
I gently ; not  violently. 

MiLDKEss,  milde'oes,  «.  Gentleness;  tenderness; 
j mercy ; cleinenqr ; temperateoess ; moderate 

I state. 

Mile,  mile,  a.  (from  milian^  the  miiU  pamtt,  or 
I thoa«ajid  steps  of  the  Romans.)  In  Enuland,  a 

^ Statute  distance  of  1,760  yan^  or  feet, 

: = 6 furlongs,  each  of  220  yards,  or  40  poles, 

; 6^  yards  or  16}  feet  each,  or  80  surveying  chains 

of  22  yards  each.  Tbe  sqmra  mi/e  coiitair>s 
6,400  square  chains,  or  640  acres.  The  fulbw. 
ing  table  gives  tbe  itinerary  measures  of  various 
countries,  as  they  are  usually  eomputwl  in  Eog- 
lUh  yards  and  statute  uiilea : — 

V.-A.  Stat 
lards. 

Modem  Roman  mile  .....1,628 025 

English  statute  mile 1.760 1 000 

Toscan  mile.... 1,808 1.027 

Andent  Scotch  mile 1,084 1.127 

Irish  mile 2,240 1.273 

French  posting  laagoe 4,263 2.422 
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Spanish  judicial  league 

PortUi:al  league 

German  short  mile 

Yards. 
....4,635... 
...6,760... 
...  C 859... 
....6,864... 

Put, 

U.les. 

...2.634 
...3.841 
...3.81)7 
...3  900 

Sjtanl'.b  common  league .... 

....7;416... 

....8,237... 

...4.214 
...4  6H0 

Danish  mile 

Danuic  mile 

....8,444... 

....8,475... 

....9,115... 

...4.684 

...4.815 

...5.178 

...  9,158... 

...5  201 

German  long  mile 

..10,126... 

..11,559... 

...5.753 

..UJOO... 

...C.C48 

. . 9 lift 

Persian  parsang  = 6,086  yarda ; Russian  went 
= 1,167  yards;  Turkish  berri  = 1,826  yards; 
English  geographical  mile,  1-COth  of  a degree  of 
latitude,  = 2.025  yards  nearly ; Geographical 
league  of  Eogland  and  France  = 6,075  yards; 
German  geographical  league  = 8,100  yardm 

Milbaob,  mile'aje,  s.  Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the 
mile. 

UtLBstA,  mi-le'zhe-a,  s.  (.Ifi/elwei,  a city  of  Csla* 
bria.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family, 
AtherioeriL 

Milbstonb,  mile'stone,  a.  A stone  set  to  mark 
the  distance  of  a mile. 

Milfoil,  milToyl,  s.  (mi/ls,  athousand,  and^rum, 
a leaf,  Lat.)  The  oomnrion  name  of  tbe  plants 
beli«oging  to  the  genus  Achillea,  but  particularly 
that  of  Achillea  miUrfoUnm,  or  Yarrow, 

Miliaria,  mil-e-a're>a,  ) a.  (uri/^wn,  millet,  Lat) 

Miliary,  niil'ya'ie,  > Accompanied  with  an 
eruption  like  millet-seeds;  resembling  millet- 
seeda 

Milice.— See  Militia. 

MlLtoLA,  mil-e-o'hi,  t.  (milium^  a millet-eeed,  lat.) 
A family  of  Fumminifera,  embracing  tbe  Agalhi- 
Btigua  of  De  Orbigny.  The  Miliolie  consist  of 
microecopic  mullilocular  univalves,  not  lai>:er  thin 
a millet- seed,  with  transverse  chambers,  iiivol\ing 

■ tlie  axis  alternately,  and  in  three  direction^;  the 
0]>ening  email,  and  circular  or  oblong  at  the  base 
oi  tbe  last  chnraber. 

Miliolite,  mil  le-O'Iite,  e.  (onVnuw,  a millet-eeod, 
Lat.  and  IMoe,  a stone,  Gr.)  - A fossil  Milrala. 
They  fom  the  prindpnl  part  of  massoe  ol  stone 
in  some  of  the  quarries  in  tbs  neighbourhood  of 
Paris. 

UiLiOLiTio,  mil-le-o-lit'ik,  o.  Pertsining  to 
miliolite. 

MiLiTAXOT,  mO'e-tan-ie,  s.  Waifare.— Seldom 
ufed. 

Militakt,  mil'e-tant,  a.  Fighting;  prosecuting 
the  business  of  a soldier.  The  ehm'ch 
the  Christian  ci  urch  on  earth,  which  is  eup;>o>ed 
to  be  engaged  in  a constant  warfare  against  its 
eiivmiea. 

MiLiTAR. — See  Military. 

Militarilt,  milVta-re-le,  ad  In  r aoldierly 
manner. 

Mii.itaky,  miPe-ta-re,  a.  (ni/itaire,  Fr. 

l.at.)  Knga.ed  in  the  life  of  a soltiier  ; warlike  ; 
sniting  a soldier;  pertaining  to  a soldier;  derived 
from  the  services  or  exploits  of  a soldier;  con- 
formable to  tbe  customs  or  ruW  of  armies  or 
militia  ; performed  or  made  by  soldiers;  military 
Lattre,  a tenure  of  land  on  condition  of  perform- 

ISJ 
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MIUTATE-  MU.KWOnr. 

ini;  inilitaij  serrict;— «.  the  whole-  l>udj  of  »ol- 
1 diort;  iin  aimv;  militia* 

1 ^IfLlTATE,  milVtate,  r.  ».  (»e7»>o,  Lat.)  To  oj>- 
* pose;  to  injnre;  to  operate  acainsU 
\ IIiLiTiA.  me-lish'ya,  ».  (Lutin.)  A body  of  forcea 
enrolled  for  diaci|>Iine,  but  ooC  engaged  In  actual 
service  exct-|it  in  emergencies. 

Ml  i.ii'M,  mil  c-om,  a.  (mi7/e,  a thonaand,  Ijit.  from 
its  numerous  grains;  or  mil,  the  Celtic  for  a 
pebble,  in  reference  to  the  hard  shining  nature  of 
I the  grains.)  Millet-grsas,  a genus  of  plauta: 
Or'er,  Gramioacev* 

i Milk,  milk,  $,  (me/ce.  Sax.  milch,  Germ.)  An 

I oi«<]ue  fluid,  secn-trd  bv  the  mnmmsrr  glands  of 

I I the  females  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  adapteii  to  the  nntm^blnfnt  of 

' their  young  offspring.  Wnman'a  milk  contains — 
I butter  or  tatty  matter,  4.5  per  cent.;  sugar  of 
milk,  8.5.  Cow’s  milk—  cream,  4.6;  butter  or 
fatty  matter,  2.6S;  caseum,  8.95;  sugar  of  milk, 
8.00 ; — the  white  juke  of  eertain  plants ; emul< 

( ston  made  by  bruising  seeds.  In  Botany,  those 

! anastomosing  tubei  lying  in  bark,  or  near  the 

I surface  of  plants,  in  which  a white  turhid  fluid  is 

i secreted,  ifilk  tcttk,  the  first  set  of  teeth  io 

; children,  wlikb  are  shed  in  cliildhood;  also,  those 

['  small  teeth  which  come  forth  before  a fiuil  is 

I three  months  old,  and  which  he  begins  to  cast 

I when  about  two  years  and  a half.  Milk  ikUtfo, 

i the  plant  Cariiuu;*  Marianus,  colled  also  Lady's* 

thixtie  mid  8t.  MaryVthistle.  MUJt-^pmrUy  a 
J variety  of  quarts  of  a milk-white  colour,  found 

' in  Norway.  Spain,  France,  &c. ; — v.  a.  (nie^crrn, 

I meo/ctun.  Sax.)  to  draw  milk  from  the  brea^^t  by 
j the  baud;  to  suck. —Seldom  used  io  the  last 
j sense. 

^ 1 bare  am-k,  ami  know 

I How  Umdi-r 'tis  to  lore  the  babe  Uiai  miUj  me..— 

I Skik9, 

* Afili-/erer,  — see  Puerperal  Mtlk~fcc4, — see 

Galactodendrou.  Mi/k  rrfch, — see  Oxytrupis. 

I.  Milkrk,  milk'kn,  a.  C<>n^Uling  of  milk. 

Milker,  railk'ur,  s.  One  tliat  milks  animals. 

Milki.^kas,  milk'e-nee,  s.  Siftnoas,  like  that  of 
milk ; soinetliing  resembling  the  qoalities  and 
j nature  of  milk. 

' Milklivered,  milk'iiv-urd,  a.  Cowardly;  faint- 
hearted ; timorous. 

Milkmaid,  milk'made,  s.  A woman  employed  in 
the  dairy. 

Milkm.km,  mMk'rnan.  $.  A man  who  sells  milk. 

MiLKPAlL,  milk'palc,  t.  A vsasel  into  whkU  cows 
arc  milked. 

J Mii.kpax,  milk'pan,  s.  A vessel  in  which  milk  is 
; kept  in  the  dairy. 

Milkpukridob,  milk'por*mjo,^  s.  Food  mode  by 
; Milkpottaue,  niilk‘)iut-t^i‘,  ) boiling  milk  with 
I WMtf-r  and  oatmeal 

MilivSop,  inilk'sop,  $,  A soB.  mild,  efleminate, 

I fevble-minded  man.—  \ very  old  wonl. 

j ‘ Alas  !*  the  ssith,  ‘ (hat  ever  I was  tshape 

To  Mtfd  a Mttitiu/),  or  a cuward  C'wworr. 

Milkwiiitb,  milk'bwite,  a.  Keseinbling  milk  in 
appearance;  white  as  milk. 

I Mii.kw'omah,  niilk'w«m-un,  s.  A woman  who 
I sells  milk. 

I MiLKW  t>oi>.  milkV’ikI,  f.  A species  of  the  Bread- 
j nut,  Hrosimum  spurium,  common  in  woods  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Milkwort,  mllk'wurt,  s.  One  of  the  names  of 


MH.KT— inLLEPORA. 

the  Bloebeil,  Campanula  mtundifolia;  also,  and  i 
more  properly,  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Polygaio. 

Milky,  milk'e,  a,  Bfade  of  milk ; resembling  milk; 
yl'lding  milk ; mild  ; soft ; gentle ; limoron-*. 
Milky-vny,  in  Astronomy,  *thst  great  luminous 
band  which  stretches,  e\'ery  ermme.  all  acroas  the 
sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which,  when 
traced  with  diligence  and  mapped  down,  is  foan<l 
to  form  a zone  com[<letcly  surrounding  the  whole 
sphere,  almost  in  a great  circle.  This  remarksb'e 
belt  has  maintained,  from  the  earlk'at  ages,  the 
same  relative  position  among  the  stars;  and  when 
examine-l  through  telescopes,  is  fouml  to  eonsiit 
entirely  of  stars,  scattered  by  millions,  like  glitter- 
ing dust  on  the  ground  of  the  general  heavens.' 
illLL,  mil,  s.  (miM,  Sax.  aiefia,  W'elsh.)  An  rogins, 
or  oompIicateJ  machine,  for  grinding  and  redndog  | 
to  fine  psiticlcs,  grain,  fruit,  or  other  subsUoce,  ' 
or  for  performing  other  operations  by  means  ok 
wheels  and  a circular  motion;  the  boose  or  build-  ! 
ing  that  contains  the  machinery  for  grintUng.  &c. ; I 
—^miUe,  Lat.)  in  the  Uniteii  States  of  America,  a 
money  of  account,  value  the  tenth  of  a cent,  or  ^ 
the  thousandth  of  a dollar.  MUi  mewiavu,  or  j 
JhiTffinff  finx,  the  plant  Linum  catharticum j 
V.  a.  to  grind;  to  commuDicate;  to  reduce  to  fin«  i 
particles;  to  best  op  chocolate;  to  stamp  ootn;  I 
to  full,  as  cloth.  I 

Millcoo.  miHcng,  t.  The  dent'icolatlons  on  the  ' 
circumference  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into 
other  w her  Is. 

Milldam,  mil'dam,  s.  The  mound  hy  which  water  | 
is  raised  to  a sufficient  altitude  to  turn  a mill-  | 
wheel  j| 

IfiLLEA,  mil'Ie-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Julian  Mills,  H 
chief  gardener  at  the  royal  gardens,  Madrid.)  A ' 
genus  of  plants : Order.  Liliscee.  . 

Miller ARIAK,  mlMe-na're  an,  a.  {miltemtirt,  Fr.)  | 
Consisting  of  a thousand  yearw;  relating  to  the  | 
Millenninm s.  one  who  believes  tbat  Christ  shall  j 
ivign  visibly  on  earth  a thousand  years ; a Chilisat.  H 
Millkrakiarism,  mU-le-na're-an-izm,  $.  The 
ditctrine  held  by  Millenariana.  I| 

Millenary,  mil  le-na-re, a.  (mif/owrire,  Fr.)  Con-  j 
Msting  of  a thousand.  ll 

Millennia!..,  mil  lenVal,  n.  Relating  to  the  MU-  - 
Icnninm,  or  to  a thousand  years.  | 

Mii.LENNiAi.isT,  mil-len'e-al-Ut,  s.  A CliUHst.— 
See  MillenaiLm.  1 

Millennist,  mn'Ien-iat,  a.  One  who  maintains 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Millennium.  j! 

Millennium,  mil-len'ne-ain,  s.  {milU,  a thousand, 
and  onaua,  a year,  Lat.)  A thotisand  yrars;  a 
term  supposed  to  signify  the  thou<and  years  in  1 
which  Christ  will  rrign  on  earth  with  the  faithful, 
when  the  power  of  .Satan  will  be  extinguished,  and 
unanimity  and  happiness  prevail  This  opinion  is  ! 
f mnded  on  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  KeveU*  i 
tions  XX.  I 

Mil!.ki*edk,)^  mine-pcdo,  a.  (mtZfe,  a thousand,  . 
Millipede,  l and  pes,  a foot,  Lat.)  A ccneral 
D ime  given  to  insects,  the  body  of  which  is  gene-  | 
rally  cylin  Irical,  the  segments  half  meinbriiceons  'i 
and  half  crustaoeoos,  each  half  bearing  a pw  of  ’ 
legs;  sntenne  seven-jointed,  filiform,  and  often  a | 
Kttle  thicker  towards  the  end.  They  belong  to  , 
the  Micropbsgi,  or  devourers  of  dead  auitnal  mat-  j 
ter.  1 

Millkpora,  mil-le-po'ra,  s.  (msfZs,  a thousand,  LsL  j 
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UIU,  TOOTH— MIMULl’S. 


I and  porof,  a pnr«,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Poljrpiana, 

{ type  of  the  lainilj  MiUeporide. 

Uii.1  .F.PORE,  niil'l«>(dorv,  $.  A cor^line  of  ibe  genus 
MUlfpor*. — See  Milkporida'. 

UiiaLKpoiUDaE,  miMe-po're>Je>  «.  (mtlUpora,  one 
of  tlie  genera.)  The  name  given  by  laamoureux 
to  on  oi^er  of  forsminated  Polypiaiii,  including 
eighteen  genera;  polyparU  stonvy;  polyinorphus 
solid  and  internally  compact;  cvlU  small  und  pori* 

, fonUf  scattered  on  in  aeries ; never  lamelliferoua, 
though  the  parietes  are  sometimes  lightly  striated. 

MiLLKPuKiTB,  mil-lep'o-rite,  a.  A fossil  millepore. 

hlliaLERf  millur,  1.  One  wboao  hosinesa  is  to  at- 
tend a grist-rntll;  an  insect.  MUUr't- thumb,  or 
I Jiirtr-buithead,  the  Cattus  gohio,  a small  dark- 
coloured  fish,  la'quenting  streams. 

HiLLERiA,  mil-le're-a.  a.  A genus  of  Compoaite 
jdan^  natives  of  South  America:  Suborder,  Tu- 
bulitione. 

Mli.Li£aiMAL,  mll'les^e-mal,  a,  {miVfiimtt*,  Lat) 

^ Tho  vsaudth  ; oonsi'ting  of  thtiusaudlh  parta 

j MnXfe^T — See  Milium. 

I MiuLflOKSK,  mil'hawrs,  «.  A bone  that  toms  a 

I mill. 

I Milliard,  milydrd,  s.  (French.)  A thousand  mil- 

I lionv 

' Milliart,  mil'ya-re,  <x.  (milUarium,  a milestone, 

I Ixt.)  Elating  to  a mile;  denoting  a mile. 

I ^IiLLiOEAMME,  * mU'Ie-gram,  s.  'i'he  thousandth 

Milliokam,  I part  (/the  French  'ramme;  the 
thousandth  port  of  the  metre ; nearly  equivalent  to 
two-fit(ba  of  the  line. 

MiLULiTER,  mil'le-lit-ur,  a.  A French  measure  of 
I capacity,  cootainiog  the  thousandth  part  of  a liter. 

MiLUMbTBii,  miMimVtur,  $.  and  tnetrvm, 

a measure,  Lat.)  A French  lineal  measure,  con- 
taining the  thou'andib  part  of  a meter. 

MlIXtKBB,  mirie-nur, «.  (Or.  Johnson  tracts  this 
word  to  Milaner,  from  Milan,  in  Italy.)  One  who 
makes  and  sells  head-dneases,  bata,  branets,  &«., 
for  females. 

Millikkrt,  mille-nur-e,  s.  The  ankles  made  or 
»old  by  milliners,  as  head-dresaea,  hats,  or  bonnets, 
laces,  ribbons,  slid  the  like. 

Millinotoma,  mil-ling-to'ne-s,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Thomas  Millington,  an  English  botanist.)  A 
geoua  of  East  Indian  trees,  with  large,  white,  and 
fragrant  flowers:  Order,  Bignoniacew. 

Million,  miryan,  $.  (French,  miUone^  ItaL)  The 
number  of  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a thousand 
thousand;  a proverbial  name  for  any  very  great 
number. 

MlLLIONAlRr.,  mil'ynn-are,  a.  (French.)  A man 
worth  a million. 

Millionart,  mirjon*sr*e,  a.  Pertaining  to  nul- 
UfiOH  ; consiating  of  millioint. 

Millionbd,  mil'yund,  ».  Multiplied  by  millions. 
— ObMilete. 

MiLLioNTii,  mil'ynntA,  a.  The  ten  hundred 
thousaodth. 

Millpond,  mil'pood,  a.  A reeervmr  of  water, 
raised  for  driving  a miiUwheel. 

Millracb,  mirrsae,  a.  Tho  current  of  wster  that 
drives  the  milLwheel,  or  the  canal  in  wliicli  it  is 
conveyed. 

Millkba,!  mirre,  a.  A Portugufse  com,  value 

MiLLRBR,r  about  5s.  7^1. 

Mill-sixpence,  uiirsika*peDB,a.  An  old  English 
ONn,  first  milled  in  1501. 

Millbtonb,  milestone,  a As  one  used  for  grind- 


ing grain.  Mill*tnne  grit,  in  Geology,  a group  of 
strata  which,  when  present,  occurs  belwocn  the 
mountain  lime>tone  and  the  oo&l  formaiinn,  of 
which  it  is  a subordimite  member.  It  ia  a coarse- 
grained quartsose  sandstone. 

Mill-tooth,  miltuoM,  a Plu.  Mill-teeth.  A 

grinder,  dena  molaris. 

MiLLwaiQitT,  mil'rite,  a One  who  constructs 
milk 

Milnea,  mirne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Colin  Milne, 
LL.D.)  A genus  of  plants,  oousUting  of  East 
Indian  trees:  Order,  ileliacee. 

Milt,  milt,  a.  (Sax.  Dan.  Dui.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
spleen ; a viscus  rituated  in  the  left  hypochondrium 
under  the  diaphragm  ; tho  soft  roe  of  fishes,  or 
the  spermatic  part  of  the  males; — r.  a.  to  im- 
pregnate the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish. 

Milter,  milt'ur,  a A male  fish. 

Miltonia,  mil-to'ne-a,  a.  (in  memory  of  Milton.?) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  OrchidaMw. 

Miltl'S,  mirtus,  a.  (mi/fos,  vrrmtlion,  in  roferenoe 
to  the  deep  red  colour  ot  the  entire  plant.)  A 
genus  of  African  plants:  Order,  Mcoides. 

Milvus,  mirrua,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Kite,  a geous 
of  birds:  Family,  Fakonide. 

Mi  HE,  mime,  a.  (mimoa,  an  imitator,  Gr.)  In 
Dramatic  Literature,  a perfurman<w  of  irregular 
form  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  occnrrencee  of 
real  life  were  clotheil  iu  a poetical  dresA  It 
geiii-rally  onnsiMed  of  a aiiiglo  srs'ie,  mostly 
comic,  with  such  dialogue  introduced  as  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  prompted;  a buffoon; 
— r.  n.  to  mimic,  or  play  the  buffoon. — Obsolete. 

Mimemtoptosis. — See  Proemptusk 

Mimek. — See  Mimia 

Mimesis,  mi-mo'sis,  a In  Rhetoric,  imitation  of 
the  voice  and  geaturas  of  another  person. 
Mimetic,  mo-met1k,  > a.  (mimetHotf  Gr.) 

Mimetical,  me-met'e-ka),  ) tfispoeed  to  imitate; 
apt  to  imitate. 

Mimic,  mim'ik,  a.  A ludicrous  imitator;  a buffoon 
who  copies  the  charocteristica  of  another,  in  a 
buriosqne  manner,  with  a view  to  exiite  laughter; 
a mean  or  servile  imitator;— e.  n.  to  imitate  as 
a buffoon:  to  ridicule  by  a borleeque  imitation. 

Mimic,  mim'ik,  ( a.  (minMcas,  Lat.)  Imita- 

Mimical,  mim'e-kal,i  tlve;  inclined  to  imitate; 
having  the  practice  or  habit  of  imitatiug;  oou- 
^Uting  of  imitation. 

Mimicallt,  mim'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a mimical 
manner. 

Mimickbb,  mimlk-ur,  a One  who  imitates  or 
burlesques  another. 

Mimicry,  cnim'ik-re,  a.  Burlesque  imitatinn. 

Mimoorapher,  me-mog'ni-fur,  $.  (mhnoa,  a mimic, 
and  grapho,  1 write,  Gr.)  A writer  of  f irccA 

Mimosa,  mim-o'sa,  a (wuwias,  a mimic,  Gr.  fn>m 
the  leaves  of  many  of  the  species,  paiticnlarly  in 
the  sensitive  pUnu,  mimicking  animal  sensibility.) 
A genua  of  plants;  type  of  the  suborder  .Mimosete. 

Mimosk.e,  mim-ii'M-e,  $.  (mimo«a,  one  of  the 
genern.)  A suborder  of  I/>giiminous  plants, 
agreeing  with  mimosa  in  important  characters: 
emhryo  str:»ight;  flowers  regular,  u>u  dly  poly- 
gamous, rarely  alt  hermtphiodile  ; sepals  four  or 
five;  petaU  four  or  fire,  usually  hypogynoua, 
rarely  insert*^  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  calyx ; 
stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  free  or  mono- 
delphoua. 

Mimulub,  mim'a-loa,  a.  (memo,  an  ape  or  actor 


MINA— MIKB. 


MINKR- MINERALOGY. 


{]  Gr  M named  from  Uie  ringent  ooroUaa  ef  the 
I apeciet.)  Mon key> Bower,  a genns  of  herbaceous 
I planU : Order,  Smphulariacea. 

Mika,  mi'na,  «.  (GrMk.}  A money  of  aadent 
Greece,  equal  to  100  drachma,  or  about  X2  17a. 
i There  waa  a leaa  mma  rained  at  75  drachma. 

! The  Hebrew  inmo,  eiew,  or  maitaA,  menttooed  io 

the  Old  Teatanient.  ia  ralued  at  GO  ahekela,  or 
, about  X54  in  gold,  and  nearly  £7  io  ailrer. 

I In  old  RngKah  Law,  a com  measure  «hUh  raried 
with  the  different  thinga  meaaured  by  it — the 
I toll  or  duty,  paid  for  aelliitg  com  by  thia  meaaure, 
waa  called  minnffe. 

MlKACEoua,  me-na'abua,  & (miiMix,  Lat.)  Mena- 
I cing ; threatening. 

I MiKACiTY,  me-naaVte,  a.  Dlapoailion  to  uae 
I threata. — Seldom  uaedL 

' Mikaok. — See  Mtna. 

Mikarbt,  min'a>ret,  a.  A atnall  ornamental  aplre 
I or  steeple  iu  Saracen  architecture. 

I Mikatouallt,  min-a-to're-al-le,  ad.  With 

threats. — Obsolete. 

’ Mikatort,  min'a'tur-e,  a.  Threatening;  roena- 
! c*ng. 

\ Minck,  mins,  v.  a.  (finaaurii,  Sax.  mtaw,  Fr.)  To 
) ; cut  into  eery  small  parts  ; to  mention  anything 

'I  scrapulottsly,  by  a little  at  a time;  to  palliate; 

t to  extenuate;  to  apeak  with  affected  aoftncas;  to 
' dip  words  : — o.  n.  to  walk  nicely  by  short  atepe; 
.|  to  act  with  an  appearance  of  scrupulou^nesa  and 

I I delicacy:  to  apeak  aoftly,  or  with  affected  nicety. 

I MiKCB-i'iX,  mina'pi,  \ A pie  made  of  meat 
> MiKCKtKriB,  minst'pi.  | minced  or  cut  into  very 

I amMll  pieces,  with  other  ingredients. 

Mikcikolt,  min'aing’le,  (ui.  In  small  parts ; not 
! fully. 

i Mind,  minde,  t.  Sax.  mtiw2r,  l>an.)  The 

I intellectual  nr  intelligent  power  In  man;  the 
h power  tliat  conceives,  judges,  or  rea«ona ; the 
|i  lieart,  or  seat  of  affectron;  intention;  purpOAe; 
I'  design;  iucliiiBtiou ; will;  desire;  memory;  re- 
I merobraiice; — v.  a.  to  attend  to;  to  tiz  the 

I thoughts  on ; to  regard  with  attention  ; to  put 
in  mind;  to  remind;  to  intend;  to  mean;— 

I I (obedele  in  the  last  four  senses  ;) 

I As  for  me.  be  aore  I mIihI  no  harm 

I To  thy  grave  person.— Ckajamuh 

— o.  n.  to  indioe;  to  be  disposed. — Obaolete  as 
j I a neuter  verb. 

I Belike  she  mMi  to  plsj  the  Amsson.— ^Aata. 

^ Ml»PKD,roiDde'ed,  a.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected. 
MiNDRDNxas,  minde'ed-nea,  a.  Indinatioo;  die* 
positioiu 

MiNDrtLUNO,  mindo'HMiog,  a.  Absorbing  the 
I mind  entirely. 

MiNikTUL,  miirde^ful,  a.  Attentive;  heedful; 

bearing  in  miod ; observant. 

Hindpullt,  mlnde'fol'le,  od  Attentively;  heed- 
I fully. 

Mindfdlnbm,  roindd'fsl-oes,  a.  Heedfulness ; 
attention;  regard. 

Mindless,  minde'lea,  a.  Inattentive;  regardleia; 
I negligent ; careless  ; not  endued  with  a mind,  or 
intellectual  powers ; stupid ; unthinking. 

I MinD'STRIckbn,  minde'aitik-kn,  a.  Affected  in 
, mind ; moved. 

Minb,  mine,  prom.,  poaaeaaive  case  of  /;  (mts, 
I Sax.  Swed  and  Dacw  Germ.)  My;  be- 
longing to  toe.  It  waa  anciently  the  practice  to 


vowel ; mine  it  still  used  when  the  anbstantivs  | 
precedes,  as  ’ this  Is  my  book * this  book  is  mimt  ;*  i 
— a.  (French,)  a system  of  aubtemnean  works  | 
or  excavations,  formed  in  or  going  down  upon  i 
any  mberal  or  metalliferofia  deposit,  for  tbs  | 
purpose  of  exploring  its  contents,  and  extractug  | 
such  portions  of  them  as  may  be  of  sufReient 
value.  Military  mineB,  eicavathms  mada  In  the 
rampart  of  a fortress,  or  under  ground,  in  order  to 
contaiu  gunpowder,  which,  being  exploded,  the 
rampMt  may  be  breached,  or  any  works  of  the  i 
enemy  above  the  mine,  or  near  it,  may  be 
destroyed;  a rich  source  of  wealth  or  other 
good  ; — v.  ■.  to  dig  a mine  or  pit  in  the  earth  ; ' 

to  fonn  a aubtemineoua  canal  or  bole  by  scratch* 
ing ; to  form  a burrow  or  lodge  in  the  earth,  as  | 
the  mining  coney ; to  practise  secret  means  of 
injoiy e.  a.  to  sap  ; to  undermine ; to  ruin  or 
destroy  bv  alow  d^n'eos,  or  secret  means. 

Miner,  mi'nur,  a.  One  that  digs  for  metals ; one  j 

who  digs  canals  or  passages  under  the  walls  of  a i 

fort,  &C. 

Mineral,  min'ur-al,  #.  (Fr.  Span.  eiMeroj^  low  | 
Lat.)  The  designation  of  any  inorganic  sub-  ' 
itance  found  in  the  earth : minerals  iucrease  by 
addition  externally,  nut  by  introaoaceptinn  ^ I 
their  constituent  molecules n.  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a mineral ; consisting  of  foa^l  sub-  I 
Btancea.  Mimrrul  kmgdowi,  tlM  third  grand  i 
diririon  of  natural  objects,  embracing  all  inorganlo  i 
aubatanoes  whatever.  A/mero/  oeidu,  tho  sol- 
phuric,  nitric,  and  hydrmfaloric  adds  have  been 
so  called,  but  it  might  bo  more  appropriately 
applied  to  chromic,  tungstic,  molybedic,  <| 

JVmera/  adipocert,  a fatty  bitumiuoua  aubkanco  I 
which  occurs  in  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  of  Mer-  l| 
tbyr,  in  Wales.  Mimerol  catnitekove,  a variety  r 
of  bitumen,  intennediate  between  the  harder  and 
•ufter  kinds.  Mineral  charcoal,  a tibroos  variety  J 
of  noD-hituminoua  minersl  co  th  J/tnerof  ^reew, 
carbonate  of  copper,  hfimeral  ealts,  sails  fimod  I 
native,  being  formed  by  the  mineral  acids  with  . i 
basis.  Mineral  watert,  wateni  impregnated  with  . j 
mineral  aubstances.  Mineral  ytU^,  a compound  f 
of  oxide  and  chloride  of  lead,  obtained  by  digest-  j 
ing  powder.  j 

MlNERALlST,  mio'nr-al-ist,  a.  One  akilled  or 
employed  in  minerals.  | 

Mineralization,  miD-ur-aUe-ta'shuo,  a.  The 
process  of  converting  iiito  a mineral  some  body 
not  previously  such ; the  act  of  impregnaliug  > 
with  a mineral,  as  water. 

Mikbralizb,  mio'nr-al-ixe,  e.  a.  To  convert  into  ^ 
a mineral;  to  impregnate  with  a mineral  sab-  i 
atanca.  ! 

Mineralizer,  mtn'ur-aUi-znr,  a.  A aubaUnoe 
which  miueraliMa  another,  or  combinre  with  it  in  I 
an  ore.  j 

Minbralooical,  min-ur-a-lujVkal,  a.  ReUting 
to  the  sdeoce  of  mmerala. 

Minzralooically,  min-or-a-loj'e-kal-le,  ad. 
According  to  the  adenos  of  mineralngT. 
Mixbralooibt,  min-ur-al'o-jist,  a.  One  who  fa 
versed  in  the  science  of  minerals,  or  one  who 
treats  or  discourses  on  tbeir  properties.  * 

Mineralogy,  mio-ur*al'o*je,  a.  (mifierol^  ami  i 
loyoa,  a trrailse,  Gr.)  The  scietice  which  has  j 
for  its  object  a knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
relations  of  minerals,  and  enables  us  to  diatin*  J 
goiah,  arrange,  and  deaenbe  them.  |1 
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MiNIOUS— IIIKOR. 


MINERVA— MINIONSHIP. 


I Mikbbta,  me^ner^vii,  $.  In  Mythology,  the  god- 
• dese  ofi^ViMlom,  end  of  the  literal  art!<. 

I Mi9BTBR«  mi-neVur, «.  A name  given  in  the  mid- 
j die  agea  to  a epedee  of  Squirrel,  the  fur  of  which 
I was  in  high  ref  ute— -euppwd  to  have  been  the 
I grey  aquirre)  of  tlie  river  Oby. 

MiKEraa,  minVas,  «.  (in  Fable,  the  name  of  a 
Theban,  whose  daughters  were  turned  into  bata.) 

I A g>*nus  of  Apodons  Echinodennata. 

; Mingle,  ming'gh  v.  a.  (mengan^  or  meNe^aa,  Sax.) 

I To  mix;  to  join;  to  compound;  to  unite  with 
I.  sornetliing  an  as  to  make  one  mass;  to  join  in 
j'  mutual  intercourse  or  in  society  ; to  contaminate  ; 

' to  render  impure  ; to  debase  by  mixture;  to  con- 
fuse ; — V.  ti.  to  be  mixed ; to  united  with  ; — a, 
mixture ; medley  ; confused  mass. — Obsolete  as  a 
) imbst.intiTe. 

Make  mistgU  with  our  rattUng  tabourinea. — Shak$. 
Mimolkdlt,  miDg'’gId-Ie,  odL  Confusedly;  with- 
out order. 

MlMor.E*MANOLB,  mlng'gl-mang'gl,  a.  A medley ; 
a hotch-potch. 

Minob.s:sie!(T.  ming'gl-mcnt,  t.  The  act  of  ming- 
ling; the  state  (jf  being  aiixe«I  or  compounded 
^ witli  something  else. 

I Mimolbk,  ming'gl-iir,  t.  One  who  compounds  or 
mixas  with  different  ingredients. 

\ Mimiasd. — S*’e  Migniar.'. 

* Mimiandizb,  minydr-dzo,  r.  a.  To  render  soft, 
deliciite,  or  dainty. 

Miniate,  mili  tate,  e.  o.  (naWors,  Itni.)  To  paint 
j or  tinge  with  venmlion. 

MlElATOmB,  min'e-ay-ture,  s.  (mmirrAiro,  Ital.  and 
1 Span.)  A small  painting  in  water-colours,  on 

I some  smooth  material,  oon>isting  of  little  dots  or 
points  instead  of  Knes ; a picture  6r  representation 
I less  than  the  reality ; r^  letter ; rubric  distinction. 

I Mikircs,  min'e-bois  s.  (fri>m  minor,  less,  Lat.)  A 
' light  covered  vehicle,  constructed  for  the  expedi- 
I tious  oonverance  of  pasaengers  for  short  distances. 
Minikik,  min 'e-kin,  a.  (deiivaikm  uncertain.) 
Small;  diminotive,  used  in  slight  contempt; — s. 

> t dariing;  a favonrite;  a small  sort  of  pin. 

' Minim,  min'im,  s.  (munmtna,  least,  Ijit.)  In 
Musk,  a note  half  as  long  as  a semibreve,  and 
ji  double  that  of  the  crotchet;  also.tlteone-sixtieihof 

j|  a fluid  drachm,  answering  to  the  old  drop,  taking 
,1  water  as  the  atan>lnrd ; a dwarf;  a little  man; 

] . one  of  a certain  reformed  orkr  of  Franciscans,  or 
.1  Minimi;  a little  song  or  f-oetn ; — (obsolete  in  the 
last  sen>«  — a small  fi«h  ; a small  sort  of  print- 
I ing  letter,  now  written  tniitton. 

Minimekt,  minVinent,  «.  Proof;  testimony. — 
Obsolete. 

I Minimum,  min'e-mam,  #.  (Ixtin.)  The  least,  as 
dUtin;.aislied  iroro  the  greatest, 
ij  MiNiura,  min'e-mua,  «.  (Latm.)  A being  of  the 
' 1 1 smallest  size.  ' 

I ' MmoN,  min'yun,  a.  Fine ; trim ; dainty ; — (obso- 
' Ifte;)— e.  (miyiron,  Fr.)  a favourite;  one  who 
I secures  favours  by  lavishing  flattery  on  the  patron ; 

a dependaiiL  In  Gunnery,  a piece  of  ordnance, 

! the  bore  of  which  is  inches  in  diom<ter.  In 

I I.stterprsai  Printing,  a sue  of  type  less  than 

brerier. 

> MlNiONlKO,  min'run-ing,  s.  Kind  treatment. 

^ Mimonmkr,  min'ran-Uke,)^  ad.  Finely;  daintily; 

I MlNloNLY,  mill'yun-le,  )’  affectedly. 

MiNiONsniP,  min'yon-ship,  s.  State  of  being  a ' 
I xniidoa. 


Minious,  min'yus,  a.  (from  minium,  Lat.)  Of  the 
colour  of  rrd  leotl  nr  vermilion. 

Hinish,  mui'iMh,  r.  a.  (rninuo,  Lat.)  To  lesaen ; 
to  impair.— Obsolete. 

To  shnll  not  tniNuA  aught  from  your  bricks  of  toot 
daily  task.— £».d.  v.  19. 

MiNiaTBR,  min'is-tur,  s.  (Lntin.)  An  agent;  one 
who  is  employed  to  any  end ; one  who  acts  not 
by  any  inhereut  authority,  but  under  another: 
one  who  is  employed  in  the  administralioD  of 
government;  an  executive  ofHcer;  a magistrate; 
one  who  serves  at  the  altar,  or  performs  sacerdotal 
functions;  a delegate;  an  ambassador;  the  re- 
presentative of  a sovereign  at  a foreign  conrt ; — 

V.  a.  (miniatro,  Lar.)  to  give;  to  supply;  to 
afford; — r.  n.  to  attend  ; to  st'fve  in  any  office; 
tn  give  supplifs  of  things  needful ; to  give  nssU-  ' 

. tanre;  to  contribute:  tuafl'ord;  to  give  medicines ; 

tn  attend  on  the  oervice  of  God.  I 

Ministerial, min-i»-te're-al,a.  Attendant;  acting! 
at  Cf>mmand;  acting  under  superior  authority;  - 
aecerdutal;  pertaining  to  ministera  of  tho  gospel ; | ' 
relating  to  minkUns  of  slate,  or  persons  in  sub-  , 
ordinate  authority.  , 

Ministerially,  min-is-te're-al-  le,  ad.  lo  a minis- 
terial manner. 

Ministkht. — See  Ministry. 

MlKlSTRAL. — See  MinisteiiaL 

MlNlSTBANT,  min'U-trant,  a.  Engaged  with  ser-  ' 
vice  as  a minister;  attendant  ou  senice;  acting  ' 
under  command.  I 

HimktraTION,  min-is-tra'shnn,  t.  (minu/m/io,  ; 
Lat.)  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an  .igeiit  i 
delegated  or  commissioned  by  another ; offiou  of  | 
a minister ; service ; ecclesiastical  function. 
MlNl8TRBBS,min'is-trea,s.  A female  that  ministers. 
Ministry,  min^is-tre,  s.  (mmtvferfum,  I^t.)  Office; 
service;  office  of  one  set  a|*ort  to  preach  ; roclo- 
siaatic:tl  function ; agency;  interposition ; business; 
employment;  time  of  ministnitiun ; persons  who 
compose  tlie  executive  government  or  the  enutuil 
of  a supreme  magistrate;  the  body  of  rouiUtenof 
state. 

hfiNisTRTsmr. — See  Ministry, 

Minium,  roin'e-um,  s.  Red  lead,  or  dentoxide  of 
lead,  a com{)Ound  substance  procured  by  exposing  j 
the  protoxide  of  V:id  to  the  long-continued  action  | 
of  heat  and  air,  by  which  it  acquiree  more  oxygen,  . 
and  bemmes  of  a fine  red  colour.  It  ooosists  of 
4 equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  8 of  lead.  I 

Mink,  mink.  s.  The  Mnstella  lutcola,  an  amphi-  ; 
bious  qundnipe<l,  a native  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America.  Its  fur  is  much  esteemed. 
Minneiiopb,  min-flo-bo'fe,  s.  (German.)  Courts  of 
Lore;  the  German  name  of  the  Coara  d’Aiaoirr, 
so  famous  in  tbs  history  of  chivalry. 
Minnebinobrb,  min-ne-sing'ura,  a.  The  ancient 
school  of  Gennan  poets,  whose  name  is  derived 
from  the  German  word  iwtniie,  love. 

Minnin,  min’Din,  t.  A Hebrevr  miuical  stringed 
instrurrient,  with  three  or  four  chorda. 

Minktko  Dayii,  min'ning  days,  s.  Anniversary 
feasts,  on  which  the  souls  ^ the  deceased  were  1 
to  be  had  in  special  remembrance. — CVrrMc.  ! 

MlNNftC,  min'nok,  s.  A word  of  doubtful  meaning, 
suppo^ed  by  Pr.  JohosMi  to  be  the  aame  aa  Minx, 
—which  eee. 

MlNNOvr,  mio'no,  a.  (nieanan,  Gaelic.)  The  vrell- 
known  ftnall  river  fish,  LeociMrus  phoxinna. 

Minor,  mi'uor,  a.  (Latin.)  Petty;  incKDeideraMe;  i 

ICT  j 
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M IN  UTK— MIRAGE. 


MINOKATE— MINUTE. 

I iMfipru'r;  : siHAller  ; — «.  one  nmI(Tm:e;  one  i 
I whoAT  ynuth  caniwt  vH  rfll»w  biai  to  manaj^  bis  > 
I own  alTairs:  a Kr--mctNcnu  friar,  !«»  nsmeil  from 
j|  thrir  pret*'«?ioii«  t<»  extraordinary  homility. 

I III  Music,  i!«s,  in  nppoitinn  to  m-tjor,  u«oti  to  dis> 

I tingtiiah  the  mode  or  key  th^it  taken  a minor  third. 

||  It  In  alao  applied  to  all  the  diatonic  intenraN,  but 
I chicBy  to  the  third.  The  minor  third  comprues  a 
I tone  and  a H^initone,  A C ; the  maj  r third  U com- 

\ pnjHMl  of  two  whole  tones,  C E.  In  Logic,  ewjtoi* 

Itrrhi  of  a Mllogism,  the  auhjet-t  nf  the  om«-lution; 
tlte  minor  prrmine  conUins  the  minor  term.  In 
hvpi>th'-ticHl  eyllogiMMS,  the  CMte^i>rical  premise 
is  called  tlte  niwor. 

I Mivokaik,  lui'nur-atc,  r.  a.  To  diminish. — Ob- 
r s.'lete. 

Mimokatimm,  mi-nor>a'«liun,  i A lessening ; di- 
miti  tioQ. 

Mivf>«iri',  mi'nur-ite,a.  A Franciscan  rriar.—  St'O 
Minor. 

Minokity,  mUnawrV'te,  a.  fmtrioiVtc,  Fr.>  Tlie 
stnte  of  lieing  unth’i*  sgr ; (he  smaller  number. 

1 Misotauh,  min'o-tawr,  s.  {minotnwm.  Fr)  A 
I fabled  monster,  Iialf-man  and  half-UilL 

, MlN8Tr:R,  min'stur,  c.  (minstre^  or  rnywifr,  $nx.) 
A mtiimstery;  an  ecded-islicit  conreut  or  fmter- 
tiity  ; a raliiedral  eburrh. 

MtxsTRKL.  min'stril.  m.  (meaefrier,  Fr.)  A mnslcal 
perfuriiier ; one  who  ploys  npon  an  iastrmnent ; a | 
I finger. 

MlNSTKELsr,  min'stril  ae,  $.  Iiistnimental  h r- | 
mony;  a nninher  of  iiiuskijns;  the  arts  aud 
I nccu[t.ition«  of  mi-istrels.  J 

Mist,  mint,  t.  (mywer.  money,  or  atnmped  coin.  Snx.)  I 
i The  place  estahiidted  hy  piihiio  authority  f.  r 
j coining  murtey;  a place  of  invc»tion;  a source  of 
I abuodant  wealth;— r.  u.  (mynefmn.  Sax.)  to 
I coin:  to  staop  money;  to  iuveiit ; to  forge  or 
I fahrl&ite. 

i iliNTAOK,  miiit'sjc,  ».  Tlist  which  ia  coined  or 
I sta-opoti;  the  dury  paid  for  coiitin^ 

Mintkr,  mint'ur,  s.  A.  ct>iner;  an  inx'entor. 

\ Mistiia,  miiiVAa,  i.  In  .Mytholo^'j,  a favonrite  of 
i FImn,  who  was  changed  by  Proserpine  ioto  an  \ 
herb,  c.slled  iii  Greek  .i/inihe;  hence  tbe  Latin  and 
’ Eogli>.h  rtames  klintUa  and  .Mint.  { 

MtSTMAS',  mliit'niaii,  a.  One  skilled  in  otaning  or 
in  coins;  a coiner. 

. .Mintm%hikk,  miiit'inaA'lnr,  s.  The  supi-rinteo> 
deiit  of  a mint ; one  who  inventa  or  fabric-aroH. 
Misl'aktia,  min  u>drshe>a,  $.  (in  honour  of  J>-hn 
Miiiuait.)  A genus  of  plauU,  natives  of  Spain  : 
Of'ler,  Sclenmthacoie. 

MiMri^xt).  miii'u-eiid.  $.  (mmMe*</iMi,  IjU.)  In 
. Arit!<melic,  the  numl>er  from  which  another 

t nnm  cr  is  to  sub'tracted. 

Mist'ET.  min'u-et,  s.  (tninueto.  Spin.)  A slow 
ji  graceful  (lance,  confuting  of  a coti|iee,  a high 

ij  step,  and  a balance,  a tune  or  air  to  regulate  , 

|I  the  moTcmeots  in  ti>e  dau'  e so  called  ; a D)uve> 

I ment  o'  three  cmlchets  or  thn*«  t^navers  in  a bar. 

[!  MiNirM  — S.e  Minim. 

i >IiM  a.  mi  nuK,  n.  (laitin.)  I.e-s.  In  Algelirs,  a 
J lenn  denoting  substruction;  al(»u  used  for  decrease 
or  lUmiiiuti'K). 

: MiarS  'i'S,  mln'o  oops,  $.  (mmo,  an  ape.  and  opm, 
the  criunlenance,  Gr  from  toe  bnn  of  the  corulla.) 

I A genus  of  plants  with  sm;ill  white  dowers: 

i Order,  Sapotat'ex.  | 

I MlNUtK,  me-nute'  0.  (mwuttu,  Lnt.)  Very  small;  ' 


slender;  small  in  con«>erjnenc# ; nf  very  small 
hulk  or  sise  : attending  to  ^lnaU  things;  triiicnL 

MiNiTTK,  miu'nit,  s.  Lit.)  A p*  rtum 

of  time  or  duration,  iH^iug  the  sixti«-th  part  of  an 
hour;  any  small  si  oce  of  lime;  the  Brat  drsight 
of  any  ngreement,  or  oth*T  au'ji'Ct,  t.ken  11 
writing ; a note  to  pre*-r\-e  the  memory  of  any- 
thing. In  Architecture,  the  sixtieth,  and  some- 
times the  thinh’th,  part  of  a miMiule.  .1/mu/e- 
b&tik,  a bonk  of  short  hints  in  writing.  .1/wu/e- 
gU\$*.  a glsss,  the  sand  of  which  meaHiirvs  a 
minute,  d/juu/e-^wn*,  guns  fmal  at  »>a  txvrt 
mmnte,  aa  a signd  of  distress,  and  also  in 
mourning  fur  the  death  of  db>tinguish«-d  ]«iwhui. 

hnml,  the  hand  on  a cock  or  watch  thut 
{loiiits  out  the  liiinutea.  .1/mH/e-ico/cA,  a wntch 
which  indicates  minutos  ul  lime,  or  on  which 
minutes  are  marked;— e.  a.  to  >^et  down  a short 
sketch  or  hint  of  anything  in  writing. 

]iIi.viJT£i.r,  mc-nute'le,  ad.  To  a Miia'I  point  of 
time,  space,  or  matte";  exactly;  nicely:  every 
minute  ; with  very  little  lime  intervening  si. 
happening  every  minute. 

MiWUTENitss,  me*^utr'l^(^s  ».  Extreme  sm  illnew, 
Bnencas,  or  t4' ndenusa;  altmtiun  to  small  tlhu,;s; 
critical  ex  iclnesa. 

Mikcti^.,  me-iiu'she-«,  a.  (Latin.)  Tbe  minula 
or  snuller  particulars. 

MlXX,  minks,  s.  A young,  pert,  wanton  girl. 

Miny,  mine,  a.  Subterraneous;  abounding  with 
mines. 

MinVvV,  min'e-e,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a name  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Orch^euos,  in  U<B»tia, 
from  Minyos,  king  of  the  country. 

MiuCXKB,  miVsene,  a.  (met'oa,  le  s,  and  biino*, 
recent,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  t.rrll  to  a «ul»- 
divUion  of  the  tertiary  strata,  iiileniiedi.<te  as  to 
time  between  the  ecavne  and  tlte  older  pliocene 
of  tbe  same  sulliur.  The  miocenu  str.itji  cuntains 
an  admixture  nf  the  extinct  genera  of  lacustnne 
Mutnnialia  of  the  cowuc  j>crii»d,  wah  tlie  enrlie4 
funns  of  geners  which  exist  nt  the  piT-ent  day. 

MiQltKLRTS.  mik'e-leta,  a.  A species  ot  partiuus 
rnised  in  tlie  north  nf  Spain. 

UnUBlLIfl.  mi*rab'c-li<,  a.  Marvel  of  Peni,  • 
genus  of  pUiits:  Order,  N’yctagiuiK'eo. 

Mikablk,  mi'ri-LL  a.  Wondviful;  attracting 
admiration. — Oltsolete. 

IkliRACLK,  mir';t-kl,  a.  tFrviirli.)  A wonder;  a won- 
derful thing;  an  effiTt  contrary  to  the  e>iaidi-*he<l 
conAtitntiuii  and  course  of  thinga,  or  a »-ns.hli> 
devi-4tion  from  the  known  Uwa  of'  nature.  In 
Antiquity,  a kind  of  dramatic  rcpreseutaiioa, 
exbitdting  the  lives  nf  the  sduts;— r.  a.  W make 
wond-  rfuL — Obsolete  *w  a verb. 

MiKaci.EroNui  R,  mir  B-kl-muiig'gur,  a.  A pre- 
tender to  the  perfurmauce  of  tuintclca ; an  iia- 
poalor. 

MiKAt’i  LOUS.  me-rnk*u-lux,  a.  Done  by  miracle; 
pt-rforim  d by  ru[»enmttir.il  agency  5 etfcclod  by 
the  inlcrveniion  of  almighty  power;  wondvriul  ; 

I xtraonlin  «ry. 

ill  iACi  LoUSUY,  nie-rMk'o-lua-le.  ad.  Dy  miracle; 
wontlrrhdly ; by  exit  aonlinnry  means. 

Miu  vcui.OltSNE«8.  inc-rak'u-lus-iics,  t.  The  atate 
Ilf  bt'iii  ' I'llcvtcd  by  miracle;  anjicriurtty  tu  natu- 
ral  power. 

MlKAiMiitk;,  iiiir-a-dore’,  a.  (Spanish.)  A balcony 
or  gallery  cointimnding  an  extensive  view, 

Mikaue,  me-ntzh',  a.  The  name  given  by  tb« 
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MIRBELIA— MISAFKKCT. 

French  to  an  optical  deception  produced  by 
refntction,  and  in  which  a di^Unt  »htp  appears 
aa  if  transferred  into  tlic  sky,  and  a vitiate  in 
the  dt^rt  as  if  built  npon  a lake. 

Miriiema,  mer-bel'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M.  &fir- 
bel,  a French  boUni»t.)  A genus  of  Australian 
leguminous  sub»brul>s  t Suborder,  Papilionacea;. 

Mire,  mire,  s.  Deep  mud;  earth  impregnated  with 
water  till  render^  soft  and  adhesive.  Mire- 
Crete,  or  sea-crow,  the  Laurus  ridibundus,  called 
likewise  the  pewit-gull,  black-cap,  laughing-crow, 
and  laughing-cuIL  Mire-drwn^  a name  given 
in  some  places  to  the  bittern ; — v.  a.  to  plmigo 
and  fia  in  mire ; to  soil  or  daub  with  mud  or 
fool  matter ; — r.  n.  to  sink  in  mud. 

Mirimrss,  mi're-ocs,  «.  Dirtiness;  fulness  of 
mire. 

Miris,  mi'ris,  s.  A genus  of  Ilemiptcrous  Insects: 
Family,  GeocoiiM. 

Mirk,  murk,  a.  (ntirce^  Sax.)  Dark;  obscure.^ 
Local. 

A slsadow  blacker  than  the  mvrteet  /atr/oai. 

Mikicsome,  murk'sum,  a.  Dark;  ob;:«cure, 

Throogh  mirkiome  air  her  ready  way  she  mnkea.— 

.''j<»iarr. 

Mirksomenebs,  murkVum-nes,  «.  Obsenrity. 

Mirkt,  murk  e,  a.  D irk  ; wanting  light ; — (also 
written  Muriy,  the  orthography  preferred  by 
Dr.  Johnson.)  i 

Mirror,  mir'rur,  s.  (mirofV,  Fr.)  A looking-  I 
glass ; anything  which  exbibiU  representations  of 
objects  by  redection  ; a pattern ; an  exemplar ; 

I that  on  which  men  ought  to  fix  their  eyes  ; that 

I which  gives  a true  representation.  In  Architec-  | 

I tore,  a small  o\*al  ornament  cut  into  deep  mould- 
iogs,  and  separated  by  wreaths  of  Bowers.  | 

MiBot:7roA,  mi-roon'ga,  a.  A name  given  by  Mr.  | 
Grey  to  a tubgenus  of  Phocidw,  or  ^nls. 

IfiBTH,  mertA,  t.  (miVA/,  mtfrhih,  Sax.)  3Icrri-  ' 
mcot : jollity ; gaiety  ; laughter. 

MlRTliriTL,  menCA'i^,  a.  Merry  ; gay ; cheerful. 

Mirthfully,  mer(A'ful-lc,  ad.  la  a jovial  nuui- 
ner. 

Ml  i.TiiLEBS,meT/Ales,a.  Without  mirth  or  hilarity.  i 

Mirtiilesskesb,  mertA'lea-nea,  a.  Absence  of 
mirth. 

Miry,  mi're,  a.  Abounding  with  deep  mud ; full 
of  mud  ; consisting  of  mire. 

Mis,  mis,  (Saxon,  from  mtsskia,  to  err  or  go  wrong.) 
A prefi^  used  in  the  composition  of  words  to 
denote  error,  erroneous  defect,  or  disumilitude. 

MiBACCEPTATtoK,  mU-ak-sep-ta'shon,  «.  Tlie 
act  of  taking  or  understanding  in  a wrong  sense. 

Mibadvkhtuhe,  mis-ad-ven'ture,  a.  Mischance; 
misfortune;  ill  luck;  an  nulucky  acddenL  In 
Law,  when  applied  to  homicide,  is  when  a man, 
in  doing  a lawlul  act,  without  any  intention  of 
hurt,  unfortunately  kilU  another;  as  when  a min 
is  at  work  with  a hatchet,  and  the  head  flies  odT 
and  kills  a bystander;  or  when  a person  qualified 
to  keep  a gun  b shooting  at  a mark,  and  in  so 
doing  undesignedly  kills  a man,  &c. 

Ml8Ai)V£>'TUR£t>,  lois-ad-Tcn'turdc,  a.  Unfortn- 
nate. 

MiBADVEjrnjRoi'B,  mis-ad*ven'tn-rus,  a.  Rol.iting 
to  misadventure. 

Mibaiivised,  mis-ad-riide',  a.  Ill-directed  ; ill- 
advised.  • 

Misaffect,  mis-af-fekt',  r.  a.  To  dislike.  j 
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MISAFFKCl'ED— MISItKUKVKIl. 

5Ii8AFFIXTEI>,  mis-af-fek'led,  a.  Il!-dis[)Os<d. 

IkliSAFFiRu,  mis-af-fenn,  t*.  a.  To  state  iucor- 
rwtly;  to  allinn  falsely. 

Mibaimkd,  mia-aymd',  c,  Kot  rightly  aimed  or 
directed- 

M18ALLEQATION,  mis-al-U-ga'sbun,  s.  False 
ftateincnt. 

Misallege,  mis-al-lej',  c.  a.  To  cite  f.dacly  as  .a 
proof  or  ailment. 

MiSALLi.OiCE,  mis-al-h'ans,  $.  Improper  associa- 
tion. 

Misalued,  mis-al-lide',  a.  Ill-asiwiated. 

Miballot,  mls-al-lot',  p.  a.  l‘o  a|qMirtion  incor- 
rectly, 

Miballotmekt,  mis-al-lot'mcnt,  t.  A wrong  al- 
lotment. 

MiBAKTiiRorB,  mis'nn-Mmpe,  ) a (mLfeo^  1 

Mjsanthkoi'IBT,  m:s-an'(Aro-pist,  > hate,  and 
anthropoe,  a man,  Gr.)  A hnter  of  mankind. 

MlSANTiiRonc,  mU-an-Mn«|>'ik,  ) a.  Hating 

MiBANTiiuoriCAi.,  mis-an-tArop'e-kaljf  or  having 
a dislike  to  mankind. 

iliSANTimoFY,  mis-an't'iro-pc,  f.  H.dred  or  dis- 
like of  mankind. 

Misapplication,  mis-ap-plc-ka'sLon,  t.  Appli- 
cation to  a wrong  purjHwte. 

Misapply,  mis-ap-pU',  p.  o.  To  apply  to  wrong 
purpose. 

Mibappreciatet>,  mis-ap-pro'she-ay-ted,  a.  Im 
properly  appreciated ; not  esteemed  or  cdimnled 

JMtlj. 

MiSAPPREnEXD,  mis-ap-pre-hond',  r.  o.  To  take 
in  a wrong  sense  ; to  misunder>tand. 

MiBAPPREiiENBlON,  mU-ip-prc-licn'sliun,  i.  Er- 
roneous opinion  formed ; mist.'ike. 

iliSAPPROPRiATE,  mis-ap-pro'pro-itc,  r.  a.  To 
apportion  in  a wrong  way ; to  set  apart  for  oneV 
self  what  ought  not  to  bo  taken. 

Misappropriation,  mis-ap- pro- pre-a 'shun,  s 
Wrongful  application  to  a parcicubir  purpose. 

Mibarbanokment,  mis-ar-ranjo'ment,  «.  Impro- 
per or  faulty  arrangement. 

MiSAflCRlBE,  mis-as  skribe',  r.  a.  To  a.scribe 
fal^ely  or  improperly. 

Mibabsion,  mb-as-sine',  r.  a.  To  assign  erro- 
neously. 

Mibatteno,  mis-at-tend',  r.  a.  To  disregard. 

Misbecome,  mis-be-kum',  r.  a.  Nut  to  become; 
to  be  unseemly ; not  to  suit 

Mibbccominoly,  mis-be-kunung-lo,  ad.  In  an 
unsuitable  mauner. 

Misdecominonebb,  mlvbc-kuming-nea,  a.  Un- 
becomlogncss;  unsuitablem-sv 

U18BEFITTINO,  rois-be-fitUo^',  a.  Unsuitable; 
not  fitting  properly. 

MisnEOOT,  mis-bc-got',  ) o.  Unlawfully  or 

Mianp.ooTTEN,  mis-be-got'tn,)  irregularly  l*o- 
g«»tten. 

MisnF.iiATB,  mis-be-bave',  p.  n.  To  art  ill  or  im- 
proj)erly p.  c.  to  conduct  ill  or  irnproiwriy. 

Misd>. HATED,  mis-be-hayvd',  a.  GuiUy  oF  ill  be- 
haviour; ill-bred ; rude. 

MiBBEiiATlouR,  mU-l*e-have‘}'ur,  t.  Ill  conduct; 
improper,  rude,  or  uncivil  Iwlmviour. 

Misuklikf,  niis-bc-leef',  «.  False  religion;  erro- 
neous belief. 

MisnELiKvr.,  mb  W-lcev',  r.  a.  To  believe  erro- 
neonsly. 

Misi:f.i.ievf.r,  mb-lw-Ie'vor,  s.  One  who  Mieves 
wrongly;  one  who  holds  a false  religion. 
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MISBELIEVINQ— MISCHIEP-MAK[NG. 


MISCHIEVOUS— MISDEMEANOUR. 


MfftHKi-iETiNO,  mU-be-W'riog,  a.  BfUcriog  erro- 
neous]/; irreligious. 

nu5>be-soein',  r.  a.  To  suit  ill ; not 

(o  become. 

MisiiESEEMixo,  mb'W-sceQi'ing,  a.  Unseeml/ ; 
unbecoming. 

MisoEJCTOWt  mie>be«slu\  r.  a Tu  bestow  ixnpro* 
ptrlj. 

MiflDORKf  mis'bawro*,  o.  Bom  to  misfortune; 
unluckiij  bom. 

Miscalculatr,  mU-kallcu-Iate,  p.  a.  To  reckon 
erroneous]/. 

Mibcalculatiom,  mis-kal-ko-lA'shnn,  «.  Erro- 
neous calculstion. 

Miscall,  mis-kswl',  p.  a.  To  name  improper!/. 

Miscarbiaoe,  niis-kar'rAje,  s.  Unfortunate  resn]t 
of  an  undertaking;  Ul  conduct;  evil  or  improper 
behaviour.  In  Pathologj,  the  expuUion  of  the 
fuTtos  from  the  uterus  within  six  weeks  after  con- 
ception. If  it  occur  betweeu  six  weeks  and  six 
months,  it  is  called  abortion;  and  if  during  an/ 
part  of  tbs  three  mouths  before  the  oooipletioa  of 
the  natural  term  j>rematHre  labottr. 

MlBCARRT,  mis-kar're,  v.  n.  To  fail  of  the  in- 
tended event ; to  be  unsucoassful ; to  sufler  defeat ; 
to  bring  forth  joung  before  the  proper  time ; to 
suffer  abortion. 

Miscast,  mls-kast^  p.  a.  To  cast  or  reckon  erro- 
neous]/ • — f.  an  erroneous  cast  or  reckoning. 

Miscbr,  mis-sef,  e.  An  Indian  dentifrice,  which 
prodnoaa  a bla^  jet  upon  the  teeth,  but  leaves  the 
enemel  untouched,  while  it  deatrojs  the  tartar 
and  hardens  the  gum'-'. 

Misckllakabiaw,  rois-»o!-la-na're-an,  a.  Be- 
longing to  miscellanies;  of  misosllaoies ; — a.  a 
writer  of  miscellaniet. 

SItsCkLLAKK,  mb'sel-ane,  e.  (mUerlbmeut,  Lxt.) 
A mixture  of  two  or  more  aorta  of  grain;  also 
written  Meslin. 

Misckllankoub,  tnia-ael-la'ne-us,  a.  Mingled; 
composed  of  varioos  kinds. 

MiBCEiXANEOi'BLY,  mia-6el-la'ne-oa-k,  ad.  With 
variet/  of  mixture. 

Mibcellakeocbness,  mls-sel-la'ne-as-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  mixed ; compoaiUon  of  variona 
kinds. 

Mibcellawt,  mis'iel-hm-e,  a.  (miutUaneeM,  Fr.) 
A mass  formed  by  the  composition  of  various 
things ; a book  or  pamphlet,  containing  a variet/ 
of  compositions  on  variona  suhjocts ; — o.  mixed  of 
various  kinds. — Obsolete  as  an  a>ijective. 

MiscKNTKE,  mis-aeu'tr,  v.  a.  To  place  amiss. — 
I Obsolete. 

MifrCiiAiccE,  mis-tshans',  a.  Ill  luck;  ill  fortune; 
mi&fortuoe;  mishap, 

MlSCnARACTKRlZK,  tnis-kariak-te-rixe,  p.  o.  To 
characterize  erroneous]/  ; to  give  a wrong  charac- 
ter to. 

Mibcharge,  mis-t^lldrj',  p.  a.  To  mistake  in 
charging,  as  an  account; — a.  an  erroneoua  entry 
in  nn  account ; a mistake  in  chaipng,  as  an  ac- 
1 conn*, 

Mi»<;iiiek,  mU'tshif,  a.  old,  Fr.)  Harm; 

! hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuriuusl/  done;  ill- 
I constsqnence;  evil;  vexations  affair;  injury;— 
! r.  a.  to  hurt;  to  harm  ; to  injure. 

Mibciitep-makf.r,  mis'taluf-ma’kur,  a.  One  who 
caui.es  mischief;  one  who  insUgatos  bud  feeling. 

MiBTutKP-MXKiNO, mis’tslui-ma'kiiig, a.  Causing 
hanii;  exiiling  enmity  or  qtnrrels. 
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Mibcmietoub,  mis'tshe-Tus,  a.  Harmful;  hurt- 
ful; destructive ; noxious ; pemidoos;  injurious;  I 
wicked. 

MiBciiiEVouBLT,  mis'tabe-Tus-le,  ad.  With  in- 
jury, loea,  or  damage ; with  evil  inteotioo  or  dis-  < 
position  ; noxiously ; wickedly. 

Mibciiievoi:bne88,  mis'tahe-vua-nea,a.  Hurtful-  I 
neas;  pemidoosneae ; wickedneaa;  di^Meition  to  i 
ir^ure. 

Mibciioosb,  mls-tsfaooz',  p.  a.  To  make  a wrong 
choice.  I 

MiBCiDtLrrr,  mis-se-bilVte,  a.  Capability  of  being  | 
mixed. 

M184.IDLB,  mis'se-bl,  a,  (French.)  That  may  be  j 
mixed. 

Mibcitatiow,  mU-ri-ta'shnn,  a.  Unfair  or  falsa  I 
quotation ; a wrong  citation. 

Mibcite,  mis-dte',  r.  a.  To  quota  erroneonsly  or 
falsely. 

Misclaim,  mis-klame',  a.  A mistaken  claim  or  > 
demand.  ' 

MiacoMPCTATlOJf,  mis-kom-pn-ta'shim,  a.  Fake 
reckoning. 

Miscomputs,  mis-kom-pnte',  a,  a.  To  compnla 
or  reckon  emmeou-ly.  | 

Mibconceit,  rais-kon-sete',  ) a.  False  1 

Miscokceftion,  mis-kon-Bep'khm),  > opinion ; 

wrong  notion  or  understanding  of  a thing. 
MiscoxcEtTB,  mis-kon-seve',  p.  o.  To  misjndge; 
to  have  a false  notion  of ; — p.  w.  to  entertain  a 
mistaken  notion ; to  have  a wrong  idea. 
MiBCORDt'CT,  mis-kon'dakt,  a.  Hi  bebavioar;  iU 
msnagemenL 

M lacoHDL’CT,  mis-kon-dukt',  p.  a.  To  mismanage; 

to  onndnet  acroaa ; — p.  n.  to  behave  amiss. 
Mibcowjbcture,  mia-kon-jek'ture,  a.  A wnii^ 
coigectore  or  gueea ; — p.  a.  to  guess  wrong ; — p.  a.  ! 
to  make  a wrong  guess  or  conjecture. 
MiBCOWBTRUCTloir,  mU- kon-stnik'shno,  a.  Wrong  | 
inlerpretarion  of  words  or  things.  |! 

Mibconbtrub,  mia-kon'stm,  p.  o.  To  interpret 
erroneonsly  either  words  or  things. 

Mibooxbtrueb,  mii-kon'stm-ar,  a One  who 
makes  a wrong  interpretation. 

&I1BCOMTIKUANCE,  mis-kuo-tinVans,  a Cessa- 
tion ; intermi-«ion.  I 

Mibcophus,  mUlco-fus,  a.  A gonna  of  Hymenop- 
lerous  ioseets : Family,  Fossor:s. 

MiBCORRECr,  mU-kor-rekt',  p.  o.  To  mistake  in 
atlempUng  to  correct  another;  to  correct  erro- 
neously. 

M iBCOimSEL,  mis-kown'sil,  p.  a.  To  advise  wrong. 
MisooL'XT,mU-kownt',  r.a.  To  reckon  erroneousl/; 

— p.  a.  to  make  a false  reckoning ; — a.  an  erro- 
neous cnkuUtion. 

Mibcrbascb,  misTcrc-ans,  > a Unbelief;  false 
Mibckeancy,  mis^kre-an-se,)  faith;  adherence 
to  a false  religion. — Obaolclc. 

Mibcrkajct,  tnU'kre-ant,  a.  (tneerr^mi.  Fr.)  One 
who  bolds  a fabw  faith ; a vile  wrvlch ; an  Un- 
principled fvIKiW. 

Misdate,  mis'date,  a.  A wrong  date; — p.  a.  to  | 
(late  erroneously. 

Misdeed,  uiis-deed',  a.  A wicked  action ; an  evil  1 
deed. 

Mibdkem,  mis-de«m',  r.  a.  To  judge  111  of;  to 
mistake  in  judging. 

Misdkuram,  mis-de-meeu',  r.  a.  To  behave  ill 
Misdemeanour,  mis-de-me'uur,a.  Rad  behaviour; 
evil  conduct;  fault;  misinauagmcnt.  In  I.aw,  | 
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UlSDEBIVE— MISER. 


« misdemeftnour  U an  «ct  committed  or  omitted  I 
in  TioUUioQ  of  a pablic  law,  eitber  forbiddiof(  or 
commanding  it.  This  genenl  dednition,  howerer, 
oomprebeods  both  crimet  and  mUdenuaftour$, 
which,  properlj  speakiag,  we  mere  synonymous 
terms,  tboogh  in  common  usage  the  word  * orimes’ 
is  made  to  denote  snch  offences  as  are  of  a deeper 
and  more  atrodoos  dye ; while  smaller  faults  and 
omisdoBS  of  ksa  oonseqaence  are  comprised  nnder 
the  milder  term  of  sMsdemeanoers  only.  In  the 
Eitgliah  law  the  word  misdemeanoor  is  generally 
used  in  contradistinction  to  fdowf^  and  miede- 
meanoors  comprehend  all  indictable  offences  which 
do  not  smonnt  to  felony,  as  peijory,  battery, 
libels,  conspiracies,  attempts  and  aolicitstiona  to 
commit  felonies,  &e. 

Mis  DE81TB,  .mis*de-rire',  «.  «.  To  Com  or  apply 
improperly ; to  derive  from  a wrong  source. 

MiSDBasxi;  nus-de>aert',  «.  lUnJesert. 

MiHDBTOnoN,  mis-de>iro'sbno, «.  Mistaken  piety. 

MisDivr,  mia*di'et,  a.  Improper  diet  or  fo^ — 
Obsolete. 

Misdirbct,  mis-di-rekt',  s.  a.  To  ghre  a wrong 
direction  to ; to  direct  to  a wrong  person  or  place. 

MiSDlSPostnoN,  mis-dia-po-tish'nn,  s.  Disposi- 
tion to  erU. — Obsolete. 

Misoxrrcfouisii,  mia-dis-ting'gwish,  n.  «.  To 
make  wrong  distinctiotta. 

MiSDO,  mis-^o',  s.  a.  To  do  wrong ; to  eommit 
a crime  or  {aolt. 

Misdobs,  aus-doo'nr,  a.  An  offender;  s criminal; 

I one  who  does  wrong. 

MiSDOUto,  mis-doo'ing,  a.  An  offence;  a wrong 
done ; a iaolt  or  crime. 

Mispovbt,  misHlowt',  s.  Suspicion  of  crime  or 
danger ; irreeolDtioo ; bedtation ; — o.  a.  to  suspect 
of  deceit  or  danger. 

I Misdoubtbul,  mis-dowtTuI,  a.  Mitring.— Ob- 
I solete. 

UiSDRBAD,  mu-died',  a.  Dread  of  evil — Obso- 
j{  lets. 

j!  Mibb,  mess,  a.  (Nmuian,  mo,  put,  laid,  Fr.)  In 
Law,  a term  aigoifying  expenses,  disbursements, 
&C.,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  or^narily  used  in 
<mr  common  law  proceedings ; in  the  other  sense 
it  signifies  utua,  as  applied  to  the  proceedings  on 
a writ  of  right ; thus,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
psrties  (in  too  proceedings  on  a writ  of  right)  join 
lasns,  they  are  said  to  join  the  miae. 

Mibbasb,  mis-eie,  a.  Uoeadoess;  want  of  ease. — 
Obsolete. 

MiBBDmoN,  mis-SHlUb'an,  a.  Not  a gennine 
edition.— Obaolete. 

Misbducatbo,  mis-edVkay-ted,  a.  Imperfectly 
educated. 

Mibblus,  mis'e-lua,  a.  A genos  of  Foraoaioifera. 
Mjbbmplot,  mia-«m-pU^,  e.  a.  To  employ  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  a bad  purpose. 

Misbmplotmbmt,  mis-em-ploy'ment,a.  Improper 
application. 

Mibbbtry,  mis-en'tre,  a.  A wrong  entry. 

Mibbb,  nii‘’znr,  a.  (Larin,  miserable.)  A wretched 
person ; one  orerwbelmed  with  calamity;  a wretch; 
a mean  person ; — (obsolete  in  toe  foregoing 
eenses;) 

Decrepit  mlwr  / base  ignoble  wretch  t 
X am  descended  of  a gentler  blood.— .Sieba. 

~^n  extremely  coTetous  person ; a sordid  wretch; 
m niggard ; one  who  in  wealth  makes  himself 
mietrable  by  the  fear  of  porer^. 


MISERABLE— MISHEAR. 


I Miberablb,  miz'nr-a-ble,  a.  (French,  from  muerts-  ! 
bilit,  Lat.)  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched; 
wortblese;  very  poor;  causing  unhappiness  or 
misery;  very  poor  or  mean;  very  barren;  very  ) 
low  or  despicable.  i 

Misbrablbnbbb,  mu'or-a-bNnes,  a.  State  of 
mincry. 

Mibekablt,  mis'ar*a-blc,  od  Unhappily;  ealami- 
tously ; wretchedly ; meanly  ; very  poorly ; in 
misery  or  nnhappinesa. 

MiBBRtCORDiA,  mis-cr-e-kdwr'de-a.a.  In  Law,  an  | 
arbitrary  fine,  imposed  on  any  person  for  an  offence. 
hliBBRBT,  mi'snr-le,  a.  Very  coretons;  sordid; 
niggardly ; parrimonioos. 

Mibbrt,  mis-nr-e,  a.  (miserto,  Lat.)  Great  unhap* 
pioeas;  extreme  pain  of  body  or  mind;  calamity;  || 
misfortune ; natural  evils  which  are  the  cause  of  | 
misery ; eovetoasness. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 
Mibbstbek,  mis-e-steein',  a.  Disregard;  sUgUh  || 
—Seldom  need.  I 

Mibbbtiiiatb,  mis-es'te-mete,  v.  a.  To  estimate 
erroneonsly.  ! 

bfiSBXPRBBBiON,  mis-eks-presh'ao,  a.  A wrong 
expreatdon. 

Mibfall,  mis-fiiwl',  e.  a.  To  befall,  as  ill  luck; 

Co  happen  to  nnluckily.  j 

Mibfabb,  mis-fare',  a.  Ill  fare;  misfortune; — 

V.  A.  to  be  in  an  ill  state.  | 

Mibfabbiok,  mU*faah'un,  r.  a.  To  form  wrong. 
Mibfbiok,  mis-fane',  v.  n.  To  feign  with  an  Ui- 
demgn. 

Mibfbabakcb,  mls-fe'zans,  a.  (French.)  In  Law, 
a misdeed  or  trespass. 

Misforx,  mis-fawnn',  r.  a.  To  put  in  an  ill  form ; 
to  make  of  an  ill  form. 

Misfortckatb,  mis-fawr'tu-nate,  a.  Unfor- 
tunate ; prodndng  misfortune.  I 

Mibfortubb, mis-fawr'tone,a.  Calamity;  illluck; 
ill  fortune. 

Mibfortuxed,  mis-fawytunde.  a.  Unfortonate. 
hliBOiVB,  mis-giv',  9,  a.  To  fill  with  doubt;  to 
deprive  of  oo^dence ; to  fail ; usually  applied  to 
toe  heart;  to  give  or  grant  amioa. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

Miboivtbo,  mts-giViog,  a.  A failing  of  confidence; 
doubt : distrust. 

Mibootten,  mis-got'tn,  a.  Unjustly  obtained. 
MJSOOFBRir,  mis-ga/orn,  v.  a.  To  govern  ill;  to 
administer  nnfaitofully. 

Mibooterhahcb,  mis-gnv'nr-nans,  a.  Ill  govern- 
ment; disorder;  irregularity. 

MuaoFBRXBD,  mis-gttv'nmd,  a.  Rude;  unre- 
strained. 

Miboofbriimbkt,  mls-guv'oro-ment,  a.  Ill  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs;  defective  manage- 
ment of  private  affairs;  in^rularity ; disorder. 
Miboraft,  mis-graft',  «.  a.  To  graft  amiss.  \ 
MlBOROUBD,  mia-grownd',  e.  a.  To  found  erro- 
neously. I 

MisaniDAHOB,  mis-gyi'dans,  a.  Wrong  direction;  i 
guidance  in  error.  1 

MlBoniOE,  mis-gyide',  v.  o.  To  lead  or  guide  Into  | 
error;  to  direct  the  wrong  way.  | 

MiBQtnBnio,  mia-gyi'diog,  a.  The  act  of  mia-  | 
leading.  ' 

MiBotnDiNOLT,  mia-gyrdlog-Ie,  ad.  In  a way  te 
mislead. 

BliSiiAP,mis-hap',t.  IRcbanoe;  illlack;  calamity 
MiaHAPFEN,  mia<bap'pn,  «.  fi.  To  happen  ill. 
UiBiiBAB,  mia-haer^,  le.  a.  To  mistake  in  bearing.  'i 
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j MISHMASH— MISLETOE.  MISLIKE— MISPLEADING.  || 

^ miall'mashf  s.  (miseh  wtuch.  Teuton.) 

1 A uiingle  or  liotcbputcb. 

• tnl&h'na,)  «.  That  part  of  tho  Jeiriah 

mU'D&  ) Talmud  which  containa  the 
1 text ; the  Geraara,  which  ia  the  second  part,  con- 

1 tiins  the  comroeotanea.  The  book  consiata  of 

I variuua  traditions  of  the  Jewi<,  and  expUnaucoa 

1 of  ^eveTal  pa^aa^^es  of  Scripture. 

Mti^iixic,  misli'iiik,  0.  Relating  to  the  Mishna. 

Mi)?i\ii'bovk,  mu-im-proov'^  r.  0.  To  improve  to 
a bad  purpose ; to  abtL^o. 

' Mikimpkov&mekt,  mU-ira>pnx)v'inent,  #.  J1l  use 
or  employment;  iinpruvemcnt  to  a bad  pnrpoee. 

Mi$i>i.\F£R,  mhfiii'fer'i  v.  a.  To  draw  a wrong  in> 
ftteuce. 

MisiNFoax,  mla-in>fawrm',  r.  a.  To  deceive  by 
fal&e  accounta. 

, SIiaiNFOKMATioify  mis-in-fawr-ma'bbon,  «.  False 
1 iolclligeoce;  false  accouota. 

Misikfoumer,  mU-in-fawm/ur,  a.  Ooewho  gives 
[ wrong  infurraation. 

1 Mibisstrlct,  mu-In-struci't  e.  a.  To  instruct 
1 improperly  ; to  teach  to  a wrong  purj»o>c. 

MisiXBrKL'CTioir,  mis-in-btruk'idmn,  «.  Wrung 
instruction. 

Mi8INTELLICe>cb,  mis-in-UHe'Jena,  a.  Wrong 
information;  disagreement. 

SIisiNTKKrRET,  mi»-it)-tcr'pret,  v.  a.  To  interpret 
1 erroneously ; to  uudersUud.  or  to  explain  in  a 
wrong  sense. 

MisiNTKKPRicTATioir,  mis-in-ter-pre-ta^bhun,  a. 
The  act  of  interpreting  erroneously. 

Misinterpretkd,  mis-iu-ter'prut-cd,  a.  Frro- 
1 neously  understood  or  interpretoJ, 

MtstNTKKPKCTER,  mis-in-ter'pre'tur,  a.  One  who 
1 ioterprets  ern>nt>ously. 

I MiBJoiN,  inis-joyn',  v.  a.  To  join  unStly  or  im- 
pni|>erly. 

^IiiiJL’DGE,  mis-juj',  r.  a.  To  mistake  in  judging 
I of;  to  judge  erroneously; — v,  n.  to  err  in  judg- 
ment ; to  lorm  false  opinions  or  notions, 

Mibjl'DGMEST,  mis-juj'meut, a.  A wrung  or  on- 
' 1 just  dclermiuation. 

Mibkin.  niis'kin,  a.  A little  bagpipe.-*- Obsolete. 

Now  Would  1 tune  my  mutiiu  ou  Uiis  gTwa.—J^^on, 

MiBKiNi)i.K,  mU-kiit'dl.  r.  a.  To  inliame  rashly; 
to  animate  to  an  ill  purpoM. 

MiaLAYf  mis-la'.  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a wrong  place; 
to  lay  in  a place  not  rccollecteil ; to  lose. 

SfiBLATKK,  mis-la'ur,  a.  One  tiiat  lays  in  awrong 
place;  one  that  losee. 

MtMLK,  tnix'zl,  r.  n.  (from  To  rain  in  Im- 

]>ercrptible  dro)w^  like  a thick  mist. 

Mimlcad,  inis'Ie^,  r.  a.  (post  and  />oat parL  )Iis- 
kd.)  To  kad  into  a wrung  way  or  {lath;  to  lead 
sbtruy ; to  guide  into  error ; to  cause  U>  mistake ; 
to  deceive. 

Mi.si.eadkr,  mis-k'dur,  a.  One  who  kids  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

Misleading,  misle-ding.  a.  Mi^;:uiJance. 

Mislearned,  mis-lcmd',  a.  Kot  really  or  properly 
learned. 

Misled,  past  pari,  of  Mislead. 

^llMLETOE,  inizl'to,  a.  The  common  name  of 
j plants  of  the  genus  Viscum ; the  Mizietoe  Vixum 

J'urupTUs  was  sent  round  by  the  Druiihs,  in  the 
hat.ds  of  their  attendant  youths,  to  announce  the 
entrance  of  the  new  year,  and  branches  of  it 
cuotioue  to  be  bung  up  in  h<>us<^  in  KngUnd  at 
1 Christmas  along  with  other  overgivens. 

UlSLlKE,  mia-like',  v.  a.  To  dislike ; to  dia* 
approve;  to  hare  aversion  to; — a.  dial^ ; dia> 
approbation  ; aversbu. 

Mismkbr.  mU-U'kur,  «.  One  that  disapproves. 
Mislite,  mis-Iiv',  r.  n.  To  live  amiss. — Obeolsta. 
Misluck,  mis-luk'.  a.  Ill-luck;  misfortune.  \ 

tlieLT,  tniz'le,  a.  Raining  in  very  atnall  drops.  ) 

Mibeanaoe.  mis-nun'g.  r.  a.  To  manage  ill;  to  \ 
ailmiuUter  improperly ; — v.  n.  to  behave  ill ; to 
conduct  amisa. 

Mismahaoement,  mis-man'ij-mont,  t.  Ill  or  im« 
proper  management. 

Mibmakaoer,  mis-manlj-ur,  s.  One  that  manages  1 
Uh 

Mismark,  mis-mdrk',  r.  a.  To  mark  with  tht  ‘ 
wrong  token  ; to  mark  erroneously.  j 

MiSHATCllt  mia-mateh',  o.  a.  To  match  uosuit-  1 
ably.  i 

Mibmamb,  mia-fuune',  r.  a.  To  call  by  the  wrong  i 
name.  i 

Mibnomkr,  mh-no'mor,  s.  (mes,  wrong,  and  aom*  | 
wier,  to  name,  old  Fr.)  In  Law,  muuoiiiing  a | 
person,  or  mistaking  bis  name.  i 

Misodedience,  mis-o-be'de-ens,  «.  Obsokte.— 
Same  ai  disobedienoo.  | 

Misudsekvb,  mis-ob-zerv',  w.  a.  To  observe  io- 
accuralely ; to  mistake  in  olmenring.  1 

Mibocami’E,  mis-o-kum'pe.  ».  (muoa,  hate,  and  • 
kompty  a bending,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hyinenop- 
tenms  insects;  F.'imily,  Pupirora. 

Mibodekdrok,  mi-BO-den'droD,  «.  (misos.  diadiun. 
and  denJrottj  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  einooth 
parsidtical  shruba,  without  beauty  or  showy  ap-  | 
pearance:  Order,  Lorantbaces.  1 

MisoOAMIST,  me-sog'a-mibt,  s.  (miseo,  I hate,  and  i 
ffomos,  marrisge,  Gr.)  A haler  of  marriage. 
Mjsogymbt,  mc-suj'e-nist,  s.  (miseo,  I hate,  jiyns.  ^ 
a woman,  Gr.)  A woman  hitter. 

Misoovry,  me-soj'e-ne,  s.  Halrvd  of  the  female 

b«X. 

MisoLAVPrB,  miS'O-lam'pos,  $.  (misos,  hatred, 
lampits,  brilliant,  Gr.)  A geous  of  Coleopterous 
insecta : Family,  Mclssoma. 

Mjboeimon,  mis-o-pin'yun,  s.  Erroneous  opinion. 
Misorsrciii,  mts-op'se-ke,  s.  (mueo,  I hate,  and 
ptycJte^  life,  Gr.)  Melancholy  with  disgust  ai 
life. 

Misorder,  mis-swr'dur,  r.  a.  To  conduct  ill;  to 
manage  irregularly a.  irregularitT ; disorderly  i 
proceedings.  | 

Mibordebly,  mis-awr'dur-Ie.  A.  Irregularly;  die-  1 
orderly.  ! 

MiBORDiNATioit,  mis-awT-do-na  aboD,  s.  Wrong 
ordination. 

Mibi’ERBCadb,  mia-per-swAde',  v.  a.  To  bring  to  j 
a w rong  conclusion  ; to  peiwuade  amiss.  i 

Mibpekbcabiox,  mis-pcr-bwa'zbun,  a.  Wrung  i 
notion;  false  oninion.  I 

MtBPicKEL,  nm  pik-el,  Pri-smatic  arsenical  iron 

pyrites,  a niioeml  of  a tin-wbite  colour,  some-  i 
times  with  a Ungo  of  yellow.  It  occurs  roasMve,  [ 
adcnlar,  and  cry^lisud,  in  the  form  of  a riglit 
rhombic  prism.  Its  constituents,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  are— iron,  30.1;  arsenic,  4h.t;  j 
bulpliur,  15.1. 

Misplace,  mis-place,  p.  o.  To  pnt  in  a wrong 
place ; to  place  on  an  improper  object. 

)Il8PLKAT>,  inie-plevd',  v.  m.  To  «rr  in  pleading. 
iliSPLKADiNG,  mis-p'e'diog,  t,  A uiixtake  in 
pleading.  | 
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MISPOINT— MISREPRESENTATIOK. 


MISREPRESENTER— MISSPEAK. 


r 

I Mispoint,  mI»-poynt',  9.  a.  To  pMot  improperlj; 

I to  err  in  pmictuiitioa. 

MisruiKT,  mU-i>rint',  v.  a.  To  mistake  in  prin- 
: ting  ; to  print  wrong ; — t.  a mistake  in  printing ; 

I a deriation  from  the  copy. 

Miafkisb,  mis-priae',  9.  a.  (mepriser,  Fr.)  To 
mistake ; to  slight  or  nndervalue. 

MlsrRlBloN,  mis-prizb'an,  s.  (tn^pris,  neglect  or 
contempt,  Fr.)  In  Law,  all  such  high  oflfencee 
as  are  nnder  tho  degree  of  capital,  but  nearlj 
bordering  thereon ; and  it  is  said,  that  a mitpri- 
sso»  k oontained  In  ererj  treason  and 
whatsoever ; and  that,  if  the  king  eo  please,  the 
offender  maj  be  proceeded  against  for  the  mi$~ 
2fruioH  onlj.  Muprisiont  are  geoerallj  divided 
into  two  sorts : negative,  which  consist  in  the 
I coDoealment  of  something  which  ought  to  be  re* 
vralod ; and  positive,  which  consist  In  the  com* 
mission  of  something  which  onght  not  to  be  done. 

1 1.  Of  the  first,  or  negative  kind,  u what  ia  called 

Imigprision  (reason,  conaistmg  in  the  bare 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  withont 
aaj  degree  of  assent  thereto.  Jfifprtnon  of 
fdontfy  is  also  the  concealment  of  a felony  which 
a man  knows,  bat  never  aesented  to.  There  ia 
also  another  species  of  negative  fnwprwtbiw,* 
namely  the  concealing  of  treasuro*trove,  whkb 
beloogs  to  the  king  or  bis  grantees  by  prerogative 
royaL  2.  Misprisioru^  which  are  merely  positive, 
are  generally  denominated  contempta  or  high 
misdemeanonn. 

Misprocrrdixo,  mis'pro-secd'ing,  a.  Wrong  or 
irregular  proceeding. 

Mibprofess,  mis*pro*fca',  9.  a.  To  nuke  a false 
profession ; to  moke  pretensions  to  skill  which  is 
not  posses^ 

Mispronouxce,  mis-pro-nowns',  r.  a.  To  pro- 
nounce improperly  ; — r.  n.  to  speak  inaccurately. 
MiSPBONUNCiATiON,  mis-pro-Dun-she-a'shon,  s. 

A wrong  or  improper  proounctntion. 
AIisPEOPonTioN,  mis-pro-pore'hbun,  9.  a.  To  err 
in  proportioning  one  thing  to  unotber;  to  join 
without  due  proportion. 
kliSPKOUD,  mis-prowd',  a.  Vldoosly  proud. 

I Misquotation,  niis-kwo-ta'sliun,  s.  An  improper 
I quotation  ; tbe  act  of  quoting  wrong. 

I Misquote,  nib'kwote',  9.  a.  To  quoto  errooeoasly ; 
to  cite  incorrectly. 

Miseate,  mis-rate',  v.  o.  To  rate  eironeoasly;  to 
estimate  falsely. 

Misrecitai.,  mis’re-si'tal,  a A wrong  recltsL 
M18RECITE,  mis-re-slte',  9.  a.  To  recite  erroncotialy. 
Misekckor,  mis-rek'n,  r.  a.  To  reckon  or  impute 
wrong. 

Miskelate,  mis-re-late',  9.  a.  To  relate  falsely 
or  inaccurately. 

>IiSREL.tTiON,  mis-ro-lu'shnn,  a.  False  or  inac- 
curate narrative. 

Misbemembeb,  mia-re-mcm'bnr,  r.  o.  To  mistake 
in  remembering ; not  to  reroeinUT  correctly. 
Misrepokt,  mis*rC‘porte^,  9.  a.  To  give  a false 
account  of;  to  report  erroneonsly  an 

erroneous  report ; false  and  malicious  represen- 
tation. 

Misrepresent,  mis-re-pre-zent',  9.  a.  To  repre- 
sent incoiTectly  or  falsely;  to  give  an  erronoous 
i account,  either  through  ignorance  or  malice. 

I MiSRKpBESEXTATloH,  mis-rep-re-zeD-ta'shun,  «. 

The  act  of  misrepresenting;  a fiJso  or  incorrect  > 
' account  given.  I 


Mibrbpbbbbnter,  mis-rep-re-zent'nr,  s.  One 
who  gives  a false  or  erroneous  account. 

Hibrbputb,  mie-re-put«',  9.  a.  To  have  in  wrong 
estimation. 

Mibrulb,  mis-rool' s.  Diaoeder;  confoaion;  to- 
znolt  fiom  insnbordination ; uqjnst  domination. 
Master  of  mismk,  the  chief  among  revellen ; 
the  manager  of  a revelling  club. 

Mibrult,  mis-roo'le,  a.  Unruly;  ongovemable; 
tnrbnlent. 

Mibb,  mis,  s.  (snppoeed  to  be  oontmeted  from 
mistreu.)  The  title  of  a young  woman  or  girl ; 
a kept  mistreaB ; a prosUtute  retained ; a con- 
cnbine ; — 9.  a,  missiany  Sax.  missen,  Out.  and 
Germ.)  to  fail  of  reaching  the  object ; not  to  hit ; 
to  fail  of  finding  the  right  way;  to  err  in  attemp- 
ting to  find;  to  &il  of  obtaining;  to  diacover 
aomething  to  be  nnezpectedly  wanting ; to  be 
withont ; to  omit ; to  perorive  tbe  want  of ; — 
r.  ».  to  fly  wide ; not  to  hit ; not  to  euooe^ ; 
to  fail ; to  mistake ; to  be  lost ; to  be  wanting ; 
to  miscarry  as  by  accident ; to  fail  to  obtain, 
learn,  or  find e.  loss  ; wont ; mistake ; error ; 
hart ; barm.-^beolete  in  the  last  four  sensee. 

Mibsal,  mis'sal,  s.  The  book  which  contains  the 
■everal  maasee  which  are  said  on  particnlar  days 
in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  chorcb.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  misaa,  which,  in  the  ancient 
Christian  church,  signified  every  part  of  divine 
serrioe. 

Mibbat,  mis-say',  9.  o.  To  say  wrong;  to  slander ; 
— (seldmn  us^  ;)~-9.  a.  to  speak  UL 

MtSBATlNO,  mis-aa'ing.  s.  Wrong  expreeeioQ. 

hllBBBBM,  mb-seem',  9.  n.  To  make  a false  ap- 
pearance; to  misbecome. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

Missel. — See  Misletoe. 

Mibbelbird. — See  Thmsh. 

Misbbiirlanob,  mis  aem'bhms,  $.  False  resem- 
blance. 

Mibsebve,  mie  eerv^,  9.  a.  To  serve  nnfaitbfatly. 

Mibsiiapb,  mis-abape,  9.  a.  To  shape  or  form  ill ; 
to  deform. 

Mibbiupekkbbb,  mis-aba'pn-nes, «.  The  state  of 
being  badly  shaped. 

Missile,  mis'nl,  a.  {missilisy  Lat)  Thrown  by  the 
band ; thrown  or  sent ; — a.  a weapon  thrown,  or 
intended  to  be  thrown,  for  dmng  execution.  In 
Heraldry,  a mixture  of  several  coloora. 

MiBSiKO,  mis'sing,  a.  Lost ; absent  from  tho  place 
where  it  was  expected  to  be  found ; wonting. 

Missio,  mish'e-o,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a full  discharge 
given  to  a Roman  soldier  after  twenty  yeai^ 
service. 

Mission,  mish''an,  s.  (mimo,  Lat)  Commiasum; 
the  state  of  being  sent  by  supreme  eutbority,  with 
certain  powers  for  tran>«cting  buainess;  persons 
sent;  persons  appointed  by  authority  to  perform 
any  service,  particularly  those  sent  to  propagate 
religion ; demissioa ; discharge  from  eervioe ; fac- 
tion ; p^y. — Obsolete  in  tbe  last  four  senses. 

Missionart,  misb'nn-ar-e,  s.  (artanonatre,  Fr.) 
One  sent  to  propagate  religion a.  pertaining  to 
missiona. 

Mibbionrr.— See  Missionary. 

Missive,  mis'siv,  a.  (French.)  Tlirown  or  sent,  or 
such  as  may  be  sent ; — e.  a letter  sent,  or  a mes- 
senger. 

I Misspeak,  mls-speeV,  0.  a.  To  err  or  mistake  in 
I sjK-akii.g; — 9.  a.  to  utter  wrong. 
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Miaspsll,  tnis-cpel',  e.  a.  To  write  or  ntter  with 
I wrong  lettera. 

i MtssrBLLtKO,  mU-fpel'Iing, «.  False  orthography.  ' 

Misspend,  mis>tpoDd',  r.  a.  To  waste  or  coosome 
to  DO  pttrpooe,  or  to  a bad  one. 

Misspbndeb,  mia'spend'or,  $.  One  who  consomee 
prodigally  or  improperly. 

Misspbnsb,  mia^epens',  c.  Waste;  a spending 
improperly. 

I Misstate,  mis-state',  9.  a.  To  make  an  erroneous 
I representation  of  facts ; to  state  wrong. 

Misstatement,  mts-state"ment,  s.  A wrong  state- 
ment ; an  etroneoas  repreaeotatioo,  rerlNd  or 
writtssL 

Missummation,  mia-som-ma'ihns,  s.  Tbs  snm 
total  incorrectly  made  out 

Missus,  mis'ens,  s.  In  AntiqQity,  the  matches  in 
horse  or  chariot-raoes  at  the  Ciroenian  games. 

Mjst,  oust,  a (Saxon,  Dutch.)  Water  falling  in 
Tory  nomerona,  but  600  and  almost  imperoepUble 
drops : that  whkh  dima  or  darkens,  and  obscures 
or  interoepts  vision o.  to  cloud;  to  oorer 
with  vapour. 

Mutakablb,  mis-talcs-bl,  a.  That  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Mistake,  mis-take',  9.  a.  To  eonoetve  wrong  or 
understimd  erroneuosly;  to  onderstand  or  mis- 
apprehend; to  take  one  thmg  or  person  for  another; 
— 9.  a.  to  err  in  opinion  or  jodgroent s.  an  error 
in  opinion  or  jndgment;  misconoeptioa ; aalip;  a 
fanlt ; an  error. 

Mistakbklt,  mis-ta1cn-U,ad.  By  mistake;  after 
the  manner  of  a raistake. 

Mistakes,  mis-ta'kur,  s.  One  that  mistakes  or 
misond^tands. 

Mistaking,  mis-ts'king,  s.  An  error;  s mistake. 

Mistakinglt,  mis-ta'ldog-le,  ad  Enoueously; 
falsely. 

Mibtkaoh,  mis-tetsh',  r.  a.  To  teach  wrong ; to 
instruct  erroneously. 

Mistbll,  mis-tel,  v.  a.  To  tell  erroneotisly. 

Mibtemfbb,  mis-tecn'par,  9.  a.  To  temper  ill ; to 
disorder. 

Mistbb,  mis'tnr,  s.  The  oommoo  title  of  address 
to  gentlemen,  and  to  men  of  all  claaaei,  expressed 
in  writing  by  the  abbreviation  Mr.  { — 9.  n.  to 
ooeaaion  loaa. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Aa  ftir  my  name,  tt  (wtitrsdt  not  to  tail.— .Spsiiwr. 

Misterm,  mis-term',  e.  a.  To  term  erroneously. 

Mibttul,  mist'ful,  d.  Clouded  or  dim,  as  with  mist. 

Misthink,  mis-lAink',  0.  a.  To  thiok  ill  or  wrong ; 
past  part  Mistbooght. 

Mistime,  mis-time,  v.  a.  Not  to  adapt  properly 
with  regard  to  time ; — 0.  a.  to  n^lect  the  proper 
time. 

Mistucbsb,  mia'te-nes,  s.  Qoodiness;  state  of 
being  overcast  with  mist. 

Mistion,  mis'tsbun,  s.  (muftis,  suxftu,  Lat)  The 
state  of  being  mingled ; mixture ; a mingUng. 

M1STXTI.B,  mis-ti'U,  v.a.  To  call  by  a wrong  title 
or  name. 

M18T1.B. — See  Misde. 

Mistlike,  mistlike,  a.  Resembling  mist;  clouded. 

HiSTOLD,  past  part  of  MistelL 

MiSTKAiv,  mis-trane',  v.  a.  To  train  or  educate 
amiss. 

M18TEAN8LATK,  mis-tran-alate',  p.  a To  translate 
erroneously. 

Mistranslation,  mis-tran-sla'shnn,  s.  An  erro- 
neous translation  or  version. 
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Mistress,  mis'tres,  s.  (maitroM,  Fr.)  A woman 
who  governa;  the  female  bead  of  a family;  that 
j which  governs;  s sovereign;  one  that  commands, 
or  has  posseMion  and  sovereignty ; a female  who 
is  well  sidUed  in  anything;  a woman  teacher; 
an  ifutnetress  of  a school ; a woman  bebved  and 
courted ; a woman  keeping  for  lewd  purposes ; a 
terra  of  oontemptnoua  address ; — n.  n-  to  wait 
upon  a misDress;  to  bs  courting. — Obsolets  as  a 
verb. 

Ai  if  their  day  were  only  to  be  epent 
In  dressiog.  wtistressirng,  and  oompUtneot.— Dosm. 

MiSTRSSSriECB,  mis'tres  psse,  s.  A chief  perfor- 
mance or  distinction  of  a woman. 

MiSTRBSS-BHiF,  mis'trcs-ship,  $,  Female  rule  or 
dominion. 

Mistrust,  mis-tnut',  s.  (mufrosC,  Dan.)  Want 
of  confidence  or  trust;  suspidou; — e.  a.  (mts- 
Ipoer,  Dan.)  to  snspect ; to  doubt ; to  r^ard  with 
diffideneet 

MlSTRUSmTL,  mis-trast'fnl, a.  Diffident;  doubt- 
ing; wanting  confidence  in. 

MlSTRC8TFULNE8S,mis-trast'fdl-Dea,A  Diffidence; 
donbt;  sospidon. 

Histrcstfullt,  mia-tnst'fA-le,  ad  W'ith  sus- 
pidon  or  doubt. 

Histrcstinolt,  nds-trustlng-le,  ad.  With  dls- 
trust  or  suspicion. 

MtSTRUSTLBSS,  mis-trust'les,  a.  Uasuspecting; 
confident 

Mistunb,  mis-tnne',  9.  a.  To  put  ont  of  tune ; to 
tune  wrong. 

Mibtura,  mis-tu'ra,  $.  (Latin,  a mixture.)  In 
Pharmacy,  a fluid  oompc«ed  of  two  or  more  in- 

■ gradients.  It  is  mostly  contracted  in  prescrip- 
tions, thus,  Mis. «.  Sf.—/.  mis.,  which  means  let  s 
mixture  be  made. 

Misturn,  mis-tum',  p.  a.  To  instruct.— Obsolete. 

Mibtutor,  mis-tu'tur,  o.  a.  To  pervert  and  train 
amiss. 

Mistt,  mia'te,  a.  Overspread  with  mist ; filled 
with  very  minute  drops  of  rain ; dim ; obscure ; 
clouded. 

Misunderstand,  mis-un-dur-stand',  p.  a.  To 
misconceive ; to  mistake ; to  take  in  a wrong 
sense. 

MlsUNDERSTAKDlHG,mis-un-dar-8taod1og,s.  Dis- 
sention;  differenoe;  disagreement;  misconception; 
error. 

M18UBAGB,  mis-u'xage,  $.  lU  usage ; abuse. 

Misuse,  mis-nse',  v.  a.  (mesuser,  Fr.)  To  treat 
or  use  improperly ; to  abuse ; to  treat  ill ; — $.  ill 
treatment;  employineot  to  a bad  purpose ; abuse; 
wrong  application ; erroneous  use;  misapplication. 

Misvouch,  mis-Towtsh',  p.  a.  To  allege  or  vouch 
falsely. 

Hiswed,  mis-wed',  r.  a.  To  wed  improperly. 

Misween,  mia-ween',  p.  n.  To  miigadge  ; to  dls- 
trost. — Obsolete. 

Miswend,  mia-wend',  v.n.  To  go  wrong.— Ob- 
solete. 

Miswrite,  nus-rite',  p.  a.  To  write  inoorrectly, 

Mibwrodobt,  mis-rawti,  o.  Badly  wrought 

Mist,  mi'se,  #.  (s  name  given  by  Pliny  to  an  srti- 
fidid  compound  obttin^  in  making  vitriol  in  the 
ialand  of  Cyprus.)  The  persolpbate  of  iron,  with 
excess  of  base.  It  occurs  in  pniverent,  opaque 
masses  of  a sulphur  or  lemon-yellow  colour. 

Mistokr,  mis-yob',  p.  a.  To  join  or  yoke  Im- 
I properly. 
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lliszEALous,  o.  Actoatod  bjr  false 

zeal. 

Mitcuklla,  mit-tahel'la,  «•  (in  honour  of  John 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  Virginia.)  A genua  of  erergreen 
herbaeeoQS  plants,  natiTCS  of  Sonth  America:  I 
Order,  Cincbonaoeaa. 

Mitchells,  mit'ahels,  a.  Among  English  builders,  ^ 
Purbeck  stones,  from  fifteen  in^es  aqnare  to  two 
feet,  eqnared  and  hewn,  read^  for  building.  j 

Mite,  mite,  a.  (Saxon  and  French.)  In  Zoologj,  | 
an  arachnids  of  the  genus  Acanis,  which  breeds 
in  cheese  and  meal.  In  Scripture,  a small  piece 
of  mone; ; one-fourth  of  the  Homan  denarius  or 
pennj,  value  about  seven  farthings,  or  uearly  two- 
pence  of  our  monej.  Anything  proverbiallj  very 
small : a very  little  particle  or  quantity ; the 
twentieth  part  of  a grain. 

Mitslla,  mi-tel^  a.  (dim.  of  mitra,  a mitre,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  fruit.)  A genus 
of  perennial  herbs : Order,  Saiifragaceie. 

Mitheab,  mil4'ras,  a.  In  AnUqnity,  one  of  the 
names  nnder  which  the  sun  was  worshipped  i 
among  the  Bomana.  Ha  ia  generally  represented  ' 
aa  a young  man  with  a turb^  on  bis  Wd,  snd 
as  supporting  bis  knee  upon  s bull  lying  on  the 
ground,  one  of  the  horns  of  which  lie  bolds  in  one 
hind,  whilst  with  the  other  he  plnngee  a dagger 
in  his  neck.  Milhra^  or  mitkras,  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
good  spirits  created  by  Ormuz  ; the  word  is 
derived  from  micro,  the  sno,  In  SanscriL  The 
mystaisa  of  Mithra  were  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  and  spleodoor,  on  the  revival  of  the  Persian 
religion  nndtf  the  Sassanidm,  but  inch  worship  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  Greek  aothora. 

I Mmoux,  mkft'raks,  a.  A genna  of  Decapod 
! Cnutaoeana : Family,  Braehyura. 

' Mitheidatb,  miM're-date,  s.  (from  its  being  the 
invention  ci  Mithridat^  kins;  of  Pontns  and 
Bithynta.)  In  Pharma^,  an  elMtuary  oompoeed 
of  numerous  ingredienta,  and  reputed  to  poeaeas 
i alexipbarmio  properties.  Mitkridate  wnutardf 

or  t^  plant  Thlaspi  campestre. 

MlTHBiDATlc,  miCi-re-dAtlk,  a.  Pertaining  to 
mithridate,  or  its  inventor. 

MmoABLS,  mit'e-ga*bl,  a.  That  may  be  miti- 
gated. 

MmoAET,  mitVgant,  a.  Softening;  lenient; 
lenative ; easing,  as  pun. 

MxnOATB,  mit'e-gate,  v.  o.  (mitigo,  LsL)  To 
temper  ; to  make  less  rigorous ; to  allevisto ; to 
make  i^d ; to  assnige ; to  mollify ; to  make 
1m  aevem ; to  soften ; to  cool ; to  moderate. 

MlTlOATlow,  mlt-e-ga'shnn,  s.  Lat.) 

Abatement  of  suTthing  penal,  barsh,  or  painful ; 
•lleriation. 

HiTiOATiTE,  mit'e-gaj-Uv,  o.  Lenitive ; tending 
to  alleviate. 

Mitxoatob,  mit'e-gay-tnr,  s.  He  or  that  which 
mitigates. 

Mit&a,  mi'tra,  a (Greek,  a mitre.)  The  Mitres,  a 
genua  of  MoUnsca,  the  ahell  of  which  is  enUrely 
smooth,  orwith  the  burnres  very  slightly  crensted; 
aperture  very  effuse  at  the  biue : Type  of  the 
anbfamily  Mitriua.  Also,  among  the  Greeks,  a 
plate  of  brass  lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  the 
akin  tinder  the  coat. 

M iTRACABf  UM,  mi-tra-kdi^pnm,  a (mfrrv,  a mitre, 
and  ioTTXts,  fruit  or  ring,  Gr.  in  Elusion  to  the 
fnzifc  being  ent  ronnd  about  in  the  middle.)  A 


genes  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  and  snb- 
ahrubs:  (Mer,  Cincbooscea. 

Mitral,  mi'tral,  & (mfrra,  a mitre,  Gr.)  In 
Anatomy,  an  epithet  employed  to  designate  the 
two  triangular  vahres  which  gnard  the  orifice  of 
communication  of  the  left  or  aortio  auricle,  with 
the  oorreeponding  ventride  of  the  heart. 

Mitbalu,  mi-tra'lia,  a (fsfrro,  a mhie,  Gr.)  In 
Anatomy,  the  mitre-abaped  valve  which  guards 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Mitbaka,  mi'tra-ne,  s.  A subfamily  of  Volotidm 
or  Volutes,  distingirisbed  by  hiving  the  spire  pro- 
dneed  generally  as  long  or  longer  than  the  aper- 
ture ; plaits  four  to  five,  the  lowest  smslleat. 

Mitsabacmb,  mi-tra-sak'me,  a (miira,  a mitre, 
and  ahme,  a point,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  capsola)  A genna  of  plants:  Order, 
Spigeliaoes. 

Mitre,  mi'tr,  a (mfrro,  Span.  suA^  Fr.)  A 
sacerdotal  ornament,  worn  oo  the  head  hy 
bishops  and  certain  abbots,  oo  solemn  occasions  * 
Jigwvtively,  the  dignity  of  bishops  or  abbota 
In  Architectors,  a diagonal  juncture  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  or  stone,  Ac.,  by  tbs  fonnaUon  of 
an  indenture  In  eadi,  oomsponding  to  one  another, 
so  that  the  two  snifaees  ooincide  when  bnmght 
together,  This  mode  is  sometimes  employed  to 
hide  a dovetail,  and  Is  called  a lap  mitra- 
Joint  In  Carpentry,  a term  used  by  workmen 
for  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees ; — p.  a.  to  adorn 
with  a mitre ; to  nnito  at  an  angle  of  for^-five 
degrees. 

Mitred,  mKturd,  a.  Wearing  a mitre;  adorned 
with  a mitre ; cut  or  joined  at  an  angle  tff  forty- 
five  degrees. 

Mitbella,  mi-trel'la,  s.  A geuna  of  the  Mitre 
shells ; rather  small,  oUve-shaped,  and  nneqaally 
frulform ; s]dre  equal  with  the  aperture ; plants 
00  tbs  pillar  few  and  oblique. 

Mitrbola,  mi-tre^)'la,  a (euAw,  a mhre,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  capsnle.)  A genua 
of  erect  herbaceous  plants : Order,  Spigeliaoes. 

MiTBiroBK,  mi'tro-finmn,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a mitre. 

MiTBiOLA,  mi-tro'o'la,  a A genni  of  the  mitm 
in  which  the  shell  is  small,  oneqnally  foriform, 
and  the  bare  obtuse;  Inner  lip  thidteoed,  inflocted, 
and  dther  toothed  or  tuben^tod  ; pl^  on  the 
jnllar  distinct,  the  inferior  largest ; tip  of  tlis 
spre  sometinuM  papQlaiy ; aperture  witboot  dtber 
stria  or  groova 

Mitrdla,  roit^rv-la,  a (mitra,  a mitre,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  plants  of  fungi : Order  or  Tribe,  Hy- 

! meooroyoetoa 

Mitta,  mit'ta,  a An  ancient  measure  of  ten 
bosbela 

Mitten,  mit'tin,  s.  Fr.)  A cover  for  tbe 

hand,  worn  to  defend  it  from  odd  or  other  injuir ; 
a glove  that  covers  the  arm  without  covering  the 
fingers.  To  handU  wUKont  mfrtow,  to  use  one 
roughly ; s low  phrasa 

Mittent,  mit'tent,  a.  (mUtena,  Lat.)  Sending 

I forth  ; emitting. — Obsolete. 

Mittioal,  mit'te-gal,  a A weight  need  at  Surat 
for  weighing  silk,  equal  to  two  drachma 

filiTTiMUB,  mit'te-mus,  s.  (Latin,  we  send.)  In 
Law,  a writ  for  removing  and  transferring  of 
records  from  one  coart  to  another : as  oat  of  the 
King’s  Bench  into  the  Exchequer,  and  sometimes 
by  eertioruri  into  tbe  Chancery,  snd  from  tbenoe 
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into  another  court.  MiUitmu  a alito  a precept 
in  writing,  under  the  band  and  seal  of  a jii»tice 
of  peace,  directed  to  the  gaoler,  for  the  receiving 
and  safe  keeping  of  an  offender  until  be  is  do- 
bvered  bj  law. 

Mitt,  mi  te,  a,  (from  mite.)  Contalniug  mitea,  or 
abounding  with  mites. 

Mix,  mika,  v.  a,  (vtiicnn,  Sax.)  To  blend,  or  unite 
promiscuously,  two  or  more  Ingrcdienis  into  a 
mass  or  compound ; to  join ; to  associate ; to 
unite  with  in  company ; to  mingle ; — c.  n.  to 
become  united,  or  blended  promiscuously,  in  a 
mass  or  compound  ; to  be  joined  or  associated. 

Mixkd,  mikst,  0.  Consistiiig  of  various  kinds  or 
different  things ; promiscuons.  Mixed  angUy  an 
angle  of  whi^  one  side  is  a curve,  and  the  other 
a straight  line.  Mixed  one  oompoeod  of 

straight  lines  and  curves,  being  neither  entirely 
the  sector  nor  the  segment  of  a nrcle,  nor  the 
sector  nor  segment  of  an  ellipsis,  nor  a parabok 
nor  a hyperbola. 

Mixev,  mik'ao,  «.  A dunghill ; a laystall 

Mixer,  mika'ur,  $.  One  who  mixes  or  mingles. 

Mixtilikbxl,  miks-te>k-Uu's-al, ) a.  (miztur, 

Mixtilinbar,  roikS'tO'liaVar,  > mixed,  and 
aline,  Lai.)  Coutmning  a mixture  of  lines. 

Mixtxom,  miks'tshon,  i.  (French,  from  mixtus, 
LaU)  Mixture ; ooofuaed  blending  of  one  thing 
with  another. 

Mixtlt,  mikst'le,  ad.  With  cooliUon  of  different 
parts  into  one. 

Mixture,  miks'tore,  t.  (mixtura^  Lat)  The  act 
of  mixing;  the  state  of  bong  mixed  ; a mass 
formed  by  mingled  ingredienU ; that  which  is 
added  and  mixed. 

MjxiifAZB,  mix'mase,  s.  A maze;  a labyrinth.— 
A cant  term. 

Mizzbk,  mix'xn,  t.  In  Kautical  langoaea,  the 
aftermost  of  the  fixed  sails  of  a ship.  Mixzen- 
motif  the  mast  which  supports  the  after-sails, 
and  stands  nearest  to  the  stem. 

Mizzlb,  miz'xl,  s.  To  rain  in  minute  drops. 

Mizzr,  mii'se,  s.  A bog  or  quagmire. 

Mhbmokic,  ne-monlk,  a.  Assisting  the  memory. 

Hkbmoxics,  ne-moo'iks,  s.  (mnems,  menMry,  Gr.) 
The  art  of  refreshing  memory  of  particular  things 
by  artificial  aids. 

Mmekosticb,  ne-mosVne,  «.  (Greek.)  In  Classi- 
cal Mythology,  the  goddess  of  the  memory,  a 
daughter  of  Ursnus  sod  Gaia,  (Heaven  and 
Earth)  and  mother,  by  Jupiter,  of  the  nine 
Muses.  Her  statues  have  figure  enveloped 
in  long  and  ample  robes,  and  Um  right  hand 
raised  towards  the  chin. 

Mniabux,  ne's'nim,  t.  (mmaro#,  mossy,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cheuopodiace«. 

Moabite,  mo'a-hite,  a One  of  the  descendants  of 
Hoab,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  elder  daughter. 

Moak,  mone,  t>.  a.  (nKenoa,  Sax.  ) To  lament ; to 
deplore ; — v.  n to  grieve ; to  make  lamentation  ; 
— s.  lameutation ; audible  sorrow;  grief  expreesed 
in  words  or  erica. 

Moarfui.,  mone'ful,  a.  Sorrowful ; expreasing 
sorrow. 

Moanfl'Llt,  mone'ful-Ie,  ad.  With  lamentation. 

Moat,  nmte,  a (mo/te,  Fr.)  In  Fortiheation,  a deep 
trench  or  ditch  dug  round  the  ramparts  of  a for- 
tided  place  to  prevent  sorpriMS  from  the  enemy ; 
— V.  <u  to  surround  with  a moat  for  defence;. 

Mob,  ttuth,  a (nioOilis,  moveable,  Lat)  A promis- 


cuons  crowd  or  multitude  of  people,  rude  and  dis-  i 
onlerly  ; a disorderly  assembly  ; a kind  of  female 
undreM  for  the  head c.  «.  to  hara.ss  or  overbevr  j 
by  tumult  and  vociferation;  to  attack  in  a dis- 
orderly crowd ; to  wrap  up  in  a cowl  or  vail 
Monnisn,  mob'bUh,  a.  Like  a mob;  tumultuous; 
mean;  vulgar. 

Modcap,  mob'kap,  a (mop,  Dut.)  A plain  cap  or 
head-dress  for  temalea 

Mobile,  mo-b^l',  a.  (French.)  Moveable {oIdw- 
Icte;)— the  mob;  the  populace.  Movrabie.  \ 
mobiUf  anything  susceptible  of  motion.  JYimum  ^ 
mobile^  in  ancient  Astronomy,  a ninth  heaven  or  , 
sphere,  nnsgined  to  exist  above  those  of  the  planets  j 
and  fixed  stars.  Tliis  a*as  supposed  to  be  the  | 
first  mover,  and  to  carry  round  all  the  lower  { 
spheres  along  with  k.  Peypetmtm  mobile,  per-  i 
petual  motion.  | 

MoBlLiTT,  mo-bil'e-te,  $.  (morco,  T move,  IjiL)  I 
Iq  Mochanics.  one  of  the  pro|XTties  of  matter,  in 
virtue  of  which  every  body  at  rest  can  be  put  in 
motion  by  the  action  of  n force  adequate  to  over- 
come its  inertia; — activity;  rcatlinoss  to  move;  j 
fickleness;  inconstancy.  In  cant  language,  the  ii 
populace.  ’ 

Moble,  mob'bl,  e.  a.  To  wrap  np,  a«  in  a hood.  , 
The  moon  dues  meAU  up  hmelf.— 5AiWey. 
Moocasor,  moklca-sun,  s.  A shoe  or  cover  for  ' 
the  feet  without  a sole,  worn  by  the  nati\'e  Ind’sns. 
Mocha-stone,  mok'a-stone,  s,  (m«>sito,  a city  in 
Arabia.)  A speaea  of  atone.  Mocha  CoJ'te,  a ‘ 
name  given  to  a snperior-flavonred  eoffee. 

Mock,  mok,  r.  a.  (moaner,  Fr.)  To  deride;  to  ' 
laugh  at;  toridic^;  to  imitate  in  contempt  or  | 
derision;  to  deride  by  mimiery;  to  defeat;  to  i 
elude ; to  dkappuint ; to  deceive ; to  fool ; to  | 
tantalize ; to  play  on  contemptnonaly ; — r.  a.  to  | 
make  oontemptuonasport ; — t.  ridicule:  set  of  con- 
tempt; derision;  sneer;  imitation;  mimicry;—  } 
(ob^ete  in  the  last  two  senses ;)— a.  false ; ooun-  i ; 
terfeit;  not  real  assumed.  M^  cronge,  at  Sg-  >] 
rtnga, — see  Philadephua.  |! 

Mockable,  mok'a-bl,  a.  Ezpoied  to  derision.-^  1 1 
Seldom  u^.  l| 

Hockaob. — See  Mockery.  it 

Mockeb,  mok'ur,  tf.  Ono  who  mocks ; ascorner;  |< 
a scoffer;  a dcrider;  a deceiver;  an  iinpoKtor.  l 
Mocker^md,  the  oommon  or  White-hearted  Hie-  .j 
tory,  the  txM  Joglans  tumentoaa.  jj 

Mockery, mok'ur-e,s.  Dorisiiin;  scorn;  sportive  \ 
inralt;  ridicule;  contemptuous  merriment : sport;  j 
subject  of  laughter ; vain  imitation  or  effort ; that  j 
which  deceives,  disappoints,  or  frustrates;  itnita-  i 
tion  : counterfeit  appearnnoo  ; false  show.  I 

Mockiro,  mok'king,  s.  Scorn ; derision ; insult.  ^ 
Mockingly,  mok'ing-le,  ad.  By  way  of  derision  ; 
in  contempt. 

Mockino-BTOCK,  moking-stok.  t.  A butt 
merriment. 

Modal,  mo'dal  a.  Relating  to  the  form  or  mode ; 

having  the  form  without  essence  or  reality. 
Modality,  mo-dal'e-to,  t.  The  quality  of  bring 
modal,  or  being  in  form  only. 

Modder,  mod'^dur,  t.  A wench  or  girl. — 

Modr,  mode,  s.  (bVench,  modus,  L^)  Method; 
form;  fashion;  manner;  custom;  way;  manner 
of  existing  or  bring;  dq^^l  state;  quality;  ' 
gradation.  In  anoient  Music,  the  order  of  tlie 
sound  fiirming  what  is  called  the  scales  in  modem 
tiinea.  In  Ix>gic,  the  form  of  a syllogism,  in 


t:  MODECCA— moderator. 

!i  iTApect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  proposiliona. 
||  In  Metaphysics,  »im^  emndey  a rariation  or  dlf- 
fj  ferent  combination  of  the  same  nmple  idea,  with- 
II  out  the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a dozen,  a score. 

I Mixed  motle^  a compound  of  simple  ideas  of  several 
kinds  put  together  to  make  a complex  one,  as 
! the  word  ‘ beauty,*  which  has  been  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  a composition  of  colour  snd  figure,  and 
t causing  a delight  in  the  beholder. 

I \ * Line  and  hue  harmonious  blending, 

I I IropolM  still  new  sweetness  ktulhig.' 

! ! In  Music,  the  melodious  constitution  of  the  octare, 
’ : as  consisting  of  seven  essential  and  natural  sounds, 

' I besides  the  key  or  fundamentaL  Modo  et/ot'ma, 

I in  Law,  in  the  manner  and  form  as  declared  by 
the  plaiutiSl  In  Grammar, — see  Mood. 
Modecca,  mo'dek'ka,  s.  (East  Indian  name  of  one 
of  the  species.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Pas- 
sifloraces. 

Model,  mod'el,  a.  (modelle,  Fr.)  A small  or  minia- 
ture representation  of  the  structure  of  a machine 
! building, bridge,  &c.,  so  as  to  exhibit  tho  mode  of 

^ construction  or  working.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
I which  is  the  object  of  Imitation ; the  individual 

I whom  an  artist  procures  for  getting  up  his  pro- 
portioDS,  details,  play  of  muscles,  &c. : — a pattern 
of  something  to  be  made  ; anything  of  a particular 
form,  shape,  or  construction,  intended  for  imita- 
I tion;  a mould;  something  intended  to  give  shape 
to  casting;  standard ; tb^  by  which  a thing  is  to 
1 be  measur^ ; s pattern  ; a copy ; representatioo ; 
||  — r.  a.  Fr.)  to  plan;  to  shape;  to 

1 1 mould : to  form ; to  delineate. 

‘ Modeller,  mod’ei-ur, f.  A planner;  a oontrirer. 

Modelling,  mod'el-ing,  i.  The  act  of  forming 
I in  imitation  of  a model  In  the  Fine  Arts,  tlie 

I art  of  making  a mould,  from  which  works  in 

: plaster  are  cast ; also  funning  in  clay  the  design 

I itself. 

Modena,  roo-de'oa,  s.  A erimsonlike  colour. 
Modeu,  mo'dur,  s.  The  matrix,  or  principal  place 
of  an  astrolabe^  into  which  the  other  parts  are 
6zed. 

ModekaBT.K,  mod'ef-a^bl,  a.  (motkro^  X gorem, 
Lat.)  Temperate;  mmirarable;  governable. 
Moderate,  mod'er-ate,o.  (mo</rrorita,  IjiL)  Tern 
* perate ; not  excessive;  mtrslned  in  pession,  ardour, 
or  temper;  not  violent;  not  extreme  in  opinion; 
placed  between  extremes;  bolding  the  mesn  or 
middle  place ; of  the  middle  rate ; not  swift ; — 
r.a.  to  regulate;  to  restrain;  to  still;  to  pacify;  to 
quiet ; to  repress  ; to  make  temperate ; to  qualify  ; 
■ — r.  n.  to  become  less  violent,  severe,  rigorous,  or 
intense. 

Moderately,  mod'er-ate-lo,  od.  Tempmtely ; 
initdlv : without  violence;  in  a middle  degree ; not 
excessively. 

MoDEUATEKKAft,  mod'er•at•-ne^  s.  State  of  being 
moderate ; temperateness  ; a middle  state  between 
extremes. 

Moderation,  mod*er-a'shun,  t.  (mnderath,  Lat.) 
Forbearance  of  extremity;  restraint  of  violent 
passions  or  indulgence  of  appetite ; the  state  of 
keeping  a due  mean  between  extremes  of  excess  or 
violence;  calmness  of  mind;  equanimity;  frugality 
in  expenses 

’ Moderator,  m<vl-er-ay'tur,  a.  He  or  that  which 
1 calms  or  re.'traiiis  ; the  person  who  presides  over 
I a meeting  or  assembly  of  people  to  preserve  order 
; and  regulate  the  proceedings ; the  name  given  to 
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the  president  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Church 
of  S^tUnd. 

MoDEKATORSiitP,  mod-er-a'tur-shlp,  $.  The  office 
of  a modenttor. 

Modern,  mod'urn,o.  (modeme,  Fr»  modemo,  Span, 
and  Ital.)  Relating  to  the  present  time,  or  time  i 
not  long  past ; recent ; late ; not  ancient ; not 
antique;  vulgar;  mean;  common.-~Seldom  used 
in  the  last  three  senses^ 

Trifles  such  as  we  present  tnodcm  friends  withal. — 

StkiU 

MoDERNtSH,  mod'nfn-izm,  s.  Modem  practice;  ' 
something  recently  formed,  particularly  in  writing. 
Modernist,  mod'um-Ut,  s.  One  who  greatly  ad-  | 
mires  the  modems. 

Modernize,  mod'um-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  modem ; | 
to  adapt  ancient  compositions  to  modem  persons 
or  things,  or  rather  to  adapt  the  ancient  style  or  : 
idiom  to  taste.  | 

Modernizer,  mod'um-i-zar, «.  One  who  renders 
ancient  compositions  agreeable  to  modem  taste. 
Modeunly,  mod'orn-lc,  cut  la  modem  times — 
Obsolete, 

Modernness,  mod'um-nes,  $.  The  quality  of 
being  modem;  novelty;  recentness. 

Moderns,  mod'umz,  s.  pht.  The  present  genera-  j 
tion,  or  those  who  have  lived  iu  times  recently  ' 
past,  oppoeed  to  the  ancients. 

Modest,  mod'eat,  a.  (rnodeste,  Fr.  modettui,  Lat) 
Not  arrogant  or  presumptnoos ; not  boastful ; not  , 
forward  or  impudent ; uot  bold  or  forward ; not  ^ 
loose ; not  lewd ; not  excesrive  or  extreme ; not  ‘ 
extravagant  < 

Modestly,  modlst-le,  ad.  Not  arrogantly  or  pre- 
snmptaoosly;  with  dne  respect;  not  loosely  of  > 
wantonly ; decently ; not  impadently ; not  cxccs- 
rivcly ; with  moderation. 

Modesty,  modls-te,  s.  Moderation  and  unaasum- 
ing  deportment;  conduct  or  behaviour  void  of 
arrogance,  presumption,  forwardness,  or  impu-  , 
denco;  lowly  temperwbieb  aooompaniw  a moderate  ^ 
estimate  of  one's  own  worth  and  Importance ; de- 
cency; chastity;  purity  of  manners.  [ 

Modesty-yiece,  modTs-tc-pees,  s.  A narrow 
lace  worn  by  females  over  ibo  b^m.  | 

Modiation,  mo-de-a'ahan,  «.  A measure. — Ob-  ! 
Bolete. 

Modicity,  mo-dis'e-te,  t.  Moderateness;  mean-  < 
ness ; littleness. — Obsolete.  I 

Modicum,  mod'e-kum,  s.  (Latin.)  A small  qnan-  j 
tity  or  portion ; a little.  ! 

Modifiadle,  mod'e-fi-a-bl,  a.  (modus,  a measure,  : 
and  yUcio,  1 make,  Lat.)  That  may  be  modified,  i 
or  diversified,  by  various  forms  and  differences. 
MoDiriCADLB,  mo-dife-ka-bl,  a.  Diversifiable  by 
varions  modes. — Obsolete.  | 

Modification,  mod-e-fe-ka'shnn,  s.  The  act  of 
modifying,  or  giving  to  any  thing  new  forms,  or 
differences  of  external  qualities  or  modes  ; parti- 
cular form  or  manner.  In  Scottish  Law,  ascer- 
taining by  commission  of  teinds,  the  amount  of 
the  stipend  due  to  the  minister  of  a parish. 
Modifier,  rood'e-ti-ur,  «.  He  or  that  which  ' 
* modifies.  ! 

Modify,  mod'o-fi,  r.  a.  To  alter  the  form  or 
external  qualities  of  a thing;  to  shape ; to  give  . 
a new  form  of  being  to ; to  vary  ; to  give  a new 
form  to  any  thing ; to  moderate ; to  qualify ; to 
reduce  in  exteot  or  degree ; — P.  m.  to  extenuate. 
Modillxon,  sto-dil'yun,  s.  In  Architecture,  aa 
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omiun«nUl  member  of  the  CoriDthka  oornice, 
reoembtioe  o email  bracket  pUoed  boneontAll^. 
Modiola,  mod-e-lo'a,  a.  {mod&oUty  the  natlie  of  a 
I wheel,  LaL  to  elluaion  to  the  wborled  poeition  of 
the  carpels.)  A genus  of  plsnU : Ordvr,  Mai* 
▼aoee. 

Modisic,  mo'dish,  a.  Fasbloosble;  formed  accor- 
ding to  the  prevailing  custom. 

MoDiauLY,  mo'dish-i^  ad.  Fashloosbl/;  in  the 
costomarj  manner. 

IfoDlSKNKaa,  moMish-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
I fashionable  ; affectatioa  of  the  fashion, 

i Mooiira,  mo'de-as,  «.  In  Antiquity,  a Roman  dry 
\ mMsure  for  all  sorts  of  groiu,  containing  vzteeu 

: seztarii,  or  one-third  of  the  amphora,  equal  to  an 

I Englisb  peck. 

: Modulate,  mod'u-lste,  r.  a.  (modidor,  Lat.)  To 
form  sound  to  a uerUin  key,  or  to  certain  notoe  ; 
to  vary  or  inflect  sound  in  a natural,  ouatomsry, 
or  mosical  manner. 

Modulation,  mod-n-laVlion,  s.  (French,  modu- 
li latio,  IaL)  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to 

I certain  proportions;  the  set  of  inflecting  the 

roioe  in  rea^iig  or  ^-peaking ; a risng  or  falling 
of  the  voice ; sound  modnl^ed ; melody.  In 
Mnsic,  the  art  of  composing  melody,  or  harmony, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  any  particular 
key.  In  Architectore,  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  au  order. 

: Modulatoe,  mod'u-lay-tur,  s.  He  or  that  which 
I ■ modulates. 

Modolk,  mod'ule,  s.  (French,  from  moduhu,  Lat.) 

’ A model  or  repretentation.  In  Architecture,  a 

I measure  which  may  be  taken  at  pleasure  to 

regulate 'the  proportions  of  an  order,  or  the  dis- 
, positions  of  the  whole  building  ; the  diameter,  or 
semi-diameter  of  the  column  at  the  l>ottom  of 
! the, shaft,  has  nsually  been  selected  by  architects 

t se  their  modu/e.  Vignola  chose  twelve  perts 

I of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric,  and  eighteen  of  the 

I other  orders.  The  module  of  others  is  divided 

I into  thirty  parts  or  minntes ; some,  on  the  other 

: bend,  take  twenty  parts  for  the  Doric,  sad 

I twenty-two  and  a half  for  the  Ionic,  Gorinthian, 

t &C.  A/odulug  of  Elasticity,  a term  in  relation  to 

I elastic  bodies,  which  expresses  ths  weight  of 

I themselves  oontinned  which  would  draw  them  to 

']  a certain  length,  without  destroyiug  their  elastic 

I power  : — 0.  a.  to  model ; to  shape ; to  modulate. 

—Obsolete  as  a verb. 

!'  Modus,  mo'dus,  a.  (Latin,  mode.)  A dtecherge 
from  the  piyuMiit  of  tithes,  by  custom  or  pre- 
H Bcription,  is  said  to  be  either  de  ptodo  decimonds, 
i!  (L  e.  in  the  manner  of  tithing  or  paying  tithes,) 
or  de  non  decimatuJo,  (i.  e.  in  paying  no  tithes.) 

I : A modus  decimandiy  commonly  called  by  the 

I ' simple  name  of  modus  only,  is  where  there  is  by 
|.  cnstoin  a particular  manner  of  tithing  allowed 
j I different  fir^  the  general  manner  of  taking  tithes 
: I in  kind ; and  this  is  sometimes  effected  by  a 
.j  pecuniary  oompenaation,  as  twopence  so  sere  for 
I the  tithe  of  lend  ; eometimes  it  is  a coiupeosa- 
rion  iu  work  and  labour,  as  that  the  parson  shall 
I ^ have  only  the  twelfth  cock  of  bay,  and  not  tha 
teutb,  in  oonsideration  of  the  owners  making  it 
for  him,  and  the  like;  in  short,  any  means 
i whereby  tbs  general  law  of  tithing  is  alured,  and 
a new  meth^  of  taking  them  is  intrudiioe^  Is 
[ ! called  a tisodus  deeimamdiy  or  special  manner  of 
, tithrng.  A discharge  from  the  psymeni  of  tithes 


by  a custom  or  preseriptioo,  ds  uou  dedmamdoy  ! 
arises  ritber  from  some  persons!  privikgss  which  I 
the  party  enjoys  who  is  so  discharged,  or  by  real 
composition  made  in  lieu  of  payment  of  titlm,  or 
from  some  other  like  circumstanoe.  Tliae  the  1 
king,  by  bis  prerogative,  is  discharged  from  ell  | 
tithes ; so  a vicar  is  dUchsrged  from  paying 
tithes  to  the  rector,  sad  the  rector  to  the  vicar. 

A real  oompositioo  is  made  by  so  agreement 
between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or 
vicar,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
patron,  that  such  lands  shall  for  the  future  be 
dUeharged  from  payment  of  titbee,  in  ooosidera- 
tioQ  of  eome  land  or  other  real  recompense  being  1 
given  to  the  parson  in  lieu  and  ealisfactioo 
thereof  i 

Mok,  mo,  s.  A distorted  mouth. — See  Mow  ^ 
a.  more. — Obsolete. 

MaHHiJioiA,  me-rm^I-e,  s.  (In  honour  of  Paul 
Henry  Gerard  Mcehiing,  a German  physidaii.) 

A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Caryophylhioese. 

Mocnchia,  men'ke-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Conrad 
Mmucli,  professor  of  botany,  at  Uarbiirgb.)  A 1 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Ca^phyliaoee. 

Mooipuanss,  mo-je-fa'nes,  s.  (meaning  not  ex-  I 
plained.)  A genus  of  plants  t Order,  Amiran-  j 
tscem. 

MtraaABiANS.  mo-grm1)e-atia,  s.  Men  of  the  west,  * 
a oan>e  which  was  formerly  given  to  s portion  of  | 
tbe  Turkiah  infantry,  composed  of  peasants  from  ! 
tbe  imrth  of  Africa. 

Mogul,  mo-gul',  s.  The  title  of  Greet  Mogul  was 
given  to  tbe  chief  of  tbe  Mogul  Empire,  lonoJed 
in  Hindostan,  by  Baber,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Tbe  last  who  held  the  title  was  Shah  AUum,  tive 
Mogul  Empire  terminating  at  his  death  in  1 80f », 
end  falling  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Mohaib,  mo-hare',  s.  (moAr,  Gern.  moire,  Fr. 
moerroy  ItaL)  Hm  hair  of  a variety  of  the  com-  I 
mon  goat,  rerosrkable  for  its  finenew  and  beauty : 
it  is  brought  from  Angors,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mouahmbdan,  mo-ham'mo-dan,  a.  Relating  to 
Mohammed  or  Mahomet ; — s.  a follower  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  founder  of  the  religwn  of  Araks  . 
and  Persia. 

Mohammedanism,  mo-ham^e-dxn-ism,)  «.  Tbs 

UoUAMMEDiSM,  ino-bam'iTMd-izin,  ) religi- 
ous system  of  Mohammed,  designated  also  by 
IsUm,  or  Salvation.  It  oonaiata  id  two  parts— 
Imsn,  or,  tbe  dogmatical  faith ; and  Din,  practi- 
cal religion.  The  first  includes  the  belief  in  one 
eternal,  omnipotent,  moet  mercilu],  and  ell-wise  | 
God;  the  existence  of  angels;  the  doctrine  of 
predeetioatiuu  ; veneration  to  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Teetameot,  and  to  Jeena  Christ  as  to  one  i 
who  approaches  near  to  the  presence  of  God—  1 
but  not  as  the  Son  of  (Sod — and  that  Mohammed 
is  the  last  and  true  prophet ; immortality ; the 
resurrection  of  tbe  dead ; that  idolaters  and  un- 
believers altall  be  burled  into  bell,  but  that  the  | 
pious  Moalems  shall  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  i 
happiness  in  a paradiae,  enlivened  by  heavenly 
virgins,  shady  groves,  and  delicious  fl^ta.  Tbs 
Moalem’s  duties  are,  prayers  at  five  stated  times 
a-day,  with  the  face  directed  towards  Mecca; 
futing  during  the  month  of  Ramadhsn ; eod 
alma,  to  whi^  the  fortieth  part  of  a peraon*e 
property  most  be  appropriated,  and  which  musk  ] 
be  bestoaed  on  foes,  and  cu  ^ bnte  oeatioo. 


i -ji:  ,;  ’rt  hy  Cooj^lc 


MOH  AMMKD  ANIZE -MOLARES. 


MOLASSE— MOUNKRIA. 


I as  well  es  the  futhfu!,  when  reqniml ; ehsritj 
I and  benevolence  are  described  as  the  virtnce  b3r 
I which  the  Supreme  Beiax  is  beat  worshipped  and, 

1 witboQt  the  practice  of  erhich,  neither  tasting  nor 
prijer  can  gain  admittance  into  heaven.  Atten> 

I dance  at  moeque  is  enjoined  on  Fridajs,  and  a 
I holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  in  the  course  of  a 
man's  life.  The  deadly  sins  are,  wilful  mnrder, 

; adulterj,  calomnj,  peijurj,  and  false  testimony; 

osory,  gaming,  and  the  nee  oi  wine  and  pork,  are 
I strictly  forbidden. 

, MoHAMMEDAHtZB,  mo-ham'me-dsn-ise,)  v.  o.  To 
Momammbdize,  mo-ham'me-dixe,  ) render 
! conformable  to  the  principles,  rites,  and  doctrines 
' of  the  Mobammedaiia. 

, Mohawk,  mohawk,  ^ a.  The  appellation  given  to 
Mohock,  moliok,  > certain  ruffians  who  in> 

] fasted  the  streets  of  London,  so  called  from  the 
Indians  of  that  name  in  America. 

! Moiibbr,  mo-heer',  i.  A gold  coin  of  British 
India,  value  fifteen  rupees,  or  about  £l  15s. 
sterling. 

Moiisitb,  mc/sita,  s.  (after  Mohs,  the  celebrated 
, min«ralogi»t.)  Crystalized  titanite  of  iron;  occurs 
in  attached  and  rnackled  crystals,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  a rhomboid ; brittle,  black, 
opaque,  metallic  histre : Found  in  Danphiny. 

' Moidbr,  nwy'dnr,  e.  a.  To  puzzle;  to  perplez; 

I to  confound  ; to  distract. — Obsolete. 

I MoiDOKK,  rooy-dore',  a.  A gold  coin  of  Portugal, 
valued  at  £\  7a  sterling. 

' Moiett,  moy'e-te,  i.  (moitM,  Fr.)  The  half ; ooe  ' 
I of  two  equal  parts. 

, Moil,  moyl,  «.  a.  (mouiVUsr,  Fr.)  To  daub ; to 

I make  dirty;  to  weary  ;^( seldom  used ;) — v.  a. 
(molior^  LaL)  to  labour ; to  toil ; to  wurk  with 
painful  efforts;—^  a spou — Obeoleta  as  a eub* 
stantiva 

Moikbad,  100/110,  s.  (French.)  In  Forti6cstion, 
a little  fiat  bastion  raised  in  the  middle  of  an 
overlay  eartsin. 

Moist,  moyst,  a.  (siotVe,  moiste,  Fr.)  Moderately 
wet;  damp  ; containing  water,  ot  other  liquid,  in 
\ a perceptible  degree ; — r.  a.  to  make  d^p.— 

I Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  grtMinda  doth  aioiet  IL— Up.  Fitker. 

; hloisTEN,  mo/sn,  «.  o.  To  make  damp ; to  wet 
in  a small  d^^ree. 

^ hloisTBHBB,  moy'so^or,  a.  He  or  that  which 
1 moistens. 

I Moistfcl,  moyst'fdl,  a.  Full  of  moistnie. 

I Moistnbss,  moyst'nea,  s.  Dampness;  a small 
! degree  of  wetness. 

MoisTVBR,  moye'ture,  t.  (moitewr,  Fr.)  State  of 
being  moiat ; moderate  wetness ; smsU  quanti^ 
of  liquid. 

Moibty,  moys'te,  a.  Drizzling. — Obsolete. 
Mokbb,  moles,  a.  In  the  forming  a net,  the  meshes. 
Mola,  mola,  1 s.  (mo/e,  Ur.)  The  kneepan. 
Molb,  mole,  1 Moia  pate/Za,  a sbapelees  mass 
of  fieah  on  the  utema. 

' Molacakthus,  mo>la*kan'l^  a.  (amlba,  nproar, 
and  akmtko^  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes 
I bslonging  to  ths  CephsHne,  or  fian>fisbss,  in 

1 which  the  shape  is  globular,  and  armed  with 

spines:  Fsmily,  Balisdde. 

I Molar,  mo'lar,  o.  (moZaru,  grinding.)  Hsving 
t power  to  grind ; griadiog  a grinding  tooth, 
j Molarks,  mo-la'res,  s.  In  Anatomy,  the  molar 
I grinding,  or  double  teeth.  ifoZarea  pirndalat. 


molar  glands  two  salivary  glands  situated  on 
each  ride  of  the  mouth,  between  tlw  maaseter  and 
boocinator  muscles,  the  excretoiy  ducte  of  which 
open  near  the  last  <Zom  molarity 
Molassb,  mo-las',  a.  A name  given  In  Switzer- 
land tu  a soft  green  sandstone,  depoaite  of  the 
mioceiie  period. 

MorjissRS,  mo-las'ses,  a.  (meZoase,  Fr.)  The  on- 
crystalized  eyrup  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  which  ia  mffered  to  drain  from  casks 
into  a cistern,  into  what  is  called  the  curing- 
honse,  before  the  sugar  is  sent  away  from  the 
plantation. 

Moldavian,  mol-da'vs-an,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  | 
prodnead  in  Moldavia.  Moldavian  duZm,  the 
plant  Dracocepbalum  Moldarioa. 

Moldbmhawera,  mol-den-haw'e-ra,  a.  (In  honour 
of  John  James  Holdeohawer.)  A f^nua  of  Lu- 
minous plants : Suborder,  Ciesalpinies. 

Mole,  mole,  a.  (moZo,  a mole,  LsL)  A fleshy  mass,  I 
or  preternatural  growth  of,  or  excretion  from,  the  ' 
ntenu ; a natural  spot,  or  discolouration  of  the  , 
skin.  In  Engineering,  a massive  work  formed  . 
of  stones,  placed  in  the  sea  by  means  of  oofier-  | 
dams,  exteuded  either  in  a right  line,  or  in  an  ' 
arc  of  a circle,  before  a port,  which  it  serves  to  j f 
close,  and  to  defend  the  veeaels  tberejn  fiom  |l 
the  impetoority  of  the  waves.  In  Zoology, — see  i' 
Talpa.  In  ancient  Rome,  aland  of  maosoleam,  ’| 
built  like  a round  tower,  on  a sqnare  base;— o.  a.  *[ 
to  clear  of  molehills.— Local  as  a verb.  ’ \ 

Molecast,  mole1cA»t,  $.  A little  elevaUoa  of  earth  ' 
made  by  a mole ; a molehill.  • 

Molbcatchbr,  mole  katsh-ur,  $.  One  whose  ! 

employment  is  to  catch  mules.  \ 

Molecular,  mo-lek'u-lar,  a.  Relating  toy  or  |j 
consisting  ^ molecules.  > 

Molbcdlaritv,  mo-lek-n-We-te,  a.  The  oendi*  ‘ 
tioq  of  the  molecules  of  a bo^. 

Molbcclr,  rool'e-knley  s.  (French.)  A very  mi- 
nute particle  of  matter.  JnUgnd  mo/ecn^,  in  ; 
Mineralogy,  the  laxt  parUde  into  which  the  '> 
nucleus  of  a crystal  can  be  mecbasicelly  di- 
vided. I 

Mole-btkd,  mole'lde,  a.  Having  very  small  eyes; 

blind.  I 

Molehill,  molrihil,  a.  A Utile  hillock,  or  eleva-  ! 
tioQ  of  earth,  thrown  up  by  moles  worldog  under  j 
ground.  I 

Molendinacboub,  mol-en-din-a'shns,  o.  Reeem-  < 
bliog  the  sails  of  a windmill.  In  Botany,  applied 
to  seeds  which  have  many  wings.  | 

Holrrbsia,  mo-le-ne'sbe-a,  s.  Name  given  by  : 
I<e  Sueur  to  a genus  of  fiahee  belonging  to  the 
Poecilinie:  Family,  Cobitidc. 

Molest,  mo-lest',  0.  a.  (moZester,  Fr.)  To  dis- 
turb : to  truuble ; to  vex ; to  render  uneasy.  j 
Molestation,  mol-es-U'rima,  a.  Disturbance;  ' 
mnearioess  caused  by  vexation. 

SfoLBSTBK,  mo-leat'ur,  s.  One  who  disturbs.  | 
Holebteui.,  mo-lsst'tM,  a.  Troublewome  ; vexa- 
tious. ‘ 

Holbtrack,  molcVak,  a.  The  course  described  ; 

by  a mole  under  ground.  1 ■ 

Molbwakp.— See  Mouldworp.  || 

Molina,  mo-li'na,  s.  (in  honour  of  John  Ignatius  ' 
Molina,  a SpanUh  author  of  the  bistory  of  Chili,  A 
published  in  1782.)  A genua  of  Gompouite 
plants : Suborder,  TubuUfiorw.  j 

Molinbrla,  modin-rire-a,  r.  (m  hononr  of  Ignatlo  ,| 


MOLINISM— MOLOPOSPERMUM. 


MoUnerioy  Turio.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Hjpoxidaoeau 

Mulimsm,  morin-uun,  s.  The  opinions  snd  doc- 
trines promnlgatod  hj  UoUns. 

MoLimsT,  mol'in-ist,  s.  A parUzan  of  Looia  Mo- 
lina, a learned  dinoe,  who  in  a work  published  at 
Lisbon,  in  1568,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  with  the  firee-will  of  man. 

Mollah,  molla,  $.  The  title  of  the  higher  order 
if  judges  in  the  Torkiab  Empire,  held  at  the  rule 
if  the  soverdgD. 

4AOLLB,  molle,  «.  (Italian.)  In  Mo^  a sound 
which  is  flat,  as  compared  to  another  half  a tone 
higher — hence  called  tiarp, 

Mollbbakt,  mol'le-bdit,  $,  A name  given  in 
Flanders  to  an  ogriooltoral  implement,  in  the  form 
of  a large  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  and 
I drawn  bj  a horse,  or  horses,  bjr  which  the  surface 

j is  pared  off,  and  put  in  heaps  or  rows,  to  be  re- 

I placed  when  the  operation  of  levelling  has  been 

I performed,  in  order  that  the  beat  earth  impreg- 

I nated  with  vegetable  matter  maj  not  be  bori^ 

under  the  poorer  subsoil. 

Mollia,  mol'lo-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  L B.  de  HoU, 
Esvaria.)  A genua  of  planta : Order,  Tiliacee. 

Mollisht. — See  Emollient. 

I Mollifiablb,  mon»-fi-a-bl,  a.  soft,  and 

Jaeio,  I make,  LaU)  That  may  be  aoftenedL 
: Mollification,  moi-le-fe-ka'shnn,  a.  The  act  of 
I moUiiying  or  softening ; pacifleation ; mitigation, 
i Mollifieb,.  mone-fl-ur,  a.  That  which  softens, 

! sppeasea,  or  mitigstea ; he  that  pacifies  or  miti- 
gatea. 

Mollify,  mollc-fi,  «.  a.  To  soften ; to  make  soft ; 
to  assuage ; to  appease ; to  pacify;  to  quiet;  to 
I reduce  in  harshness  or  asperity, 
i Molliubdia,  mol-lin-e'de-a,  a.  (in  honoor  of 
I Francis  MoUene,  a Spanish  chemist)  A genna  of 
I South  American  planta : Order,  Schiiandreaces. 

! Molluoo,  mol-ln'go,  a.  (the  Bomau  namo  of  the 
i plant  Gallium  mollngo,  which  some  of  the  species 
i resemble  in  the  whorled  leaves,  and  in  oonspicuons 
appearance.)  A genus  of  plsmta  i Order,  Caryo- 
I phyllaceSB. 

Mollusc,  ) mol-Inak',  a.  pL  Mollusoa.  A soft- 
I Mollcsk,)  bodied  invertebreted  animal,  destitute 
I of  articulation,  but  furnished  vrith  respiratory  and 
circulating  organa,  and  a nervous  system,  gene- 
j rally  consistiog  of  a transverse  series  of  ganglia 
I disposed  around  the  cesopbagua.  The  Moliusca 
ooDsUtute  the  second  diviaioD  of  the  animal  king- 
I dom  in  the  arrangemeut  of  Cuvier.  It  la  divided 
into  idx  classes,  namely— the  Cephalopoda,  Ptero- 
poda,  AoephaU,  Brachiopoda,  and  Cirrhipoda,  or 
Cirri  poda. 

Molluscav,  moMusIcan,  a.  Re!.iting  to  (ho 
' MoLLUBCoya,  mol-lus'kus,)  Moliusca,  or  purtak- 
! ing  of  their  properties. 

' Moloch,  moluk,  r,  Ths  chief  god  of  the  Pboml- 
' ciana,  and  probably  (he  same  os  the  Saturn  of  the 
Syriana  and  Carthaginians.  It  was  customary  to 
offer  liumsQ  sacrifices,  and  for  parents  to  pass 
their  children  through  fire  in  the  valley  of  Japhet, 
near  Jerusalem,  to  tliia  deity,  as  in  the  case  of 
Manasaeb.  Solomon  built  a temple  to  Moloch  on 
tho  Mount  of  Olives. 

Molofospebmum,  mo-lo-po-sper'mnm,  $.  {ftwhp$, 
a stripe,  and  4permn,  a seed,  Or.)  A genus  of 
Umbelliferous  planta : Suborder,  Campyloaper- 


MOLOSSUS— MOMENTUM,  I 


Molossl'S,  mo-Wsus,  a.  In  Poetry,  a foot  oou- 
I aisting  of  three  long  syllables. 

Molotubus,  mulVtAnis,  a.  A f^us  of  birds, 
which,  like  the  cuckoo,  never  prepares  a nest  of 
its  own,  but  drops  its  egg  into  snotber  bird’s.  It 
is  known  in  America  by  the  names — the  Cowper 
bint.  Cow  Blackbird,  Cow  Troo|»al,  snd  Cow 
Bunting.  It  is  the  Emberiza  pccoris  of  Wilson, 
and  Icterus  pecoris  of  Timzninck.  They  are  con- 
stant attendants  on  cattle,  from  the  droppings  of 
which  they  extract  much  of  their  food. 

Molten,  morten,  a.  Old  past  part,  at  Melt. 
Meltod.  Made  of  melted  metal— Obsolete. 

Moldcella,  mol-Q-sella,  a.  (a  dim.  from  Molucca 
Islands,  of  which  oue  of  the  species  is  s nsti\’e.) 
3Iolucca-balffl,  a genus  of  plants ; Order,  Lomi- 
Mcem, 

Moltbdatbs,  mo-lib'dayta,  a.  A genus  of  salts, 
being  combinations  of  the  molybdio  acid  with 
sali^bls  bases.  MohfbJate  of  lead,  or  yellow  lead 
ore,  s mineral  which  occurs  crystalisod  and  mas- 
sive ; it  is  of  a yellow  or  yellowisb-brown  colour. 
It  consists  of  uxids  of  lead,  58;  molybdic  add, 
88 ; oxide  of  iron,  2.  It  is  found  in  Mexico  snd 
Carinthia. 

Moltbdbn,  mo-lib'den,  ) a.  An  ore  of  molyb- 
' Molybdkna,  mo-lib- de'na,)  deoum. 

Moltbdenous,  mo'bb'de-nus,  a.  Relating  to 
molybdcn. 

MOLYDDENUxr,  mo-Ub-de'nom.  a.  {mofybdemaoy 
lead,  Gr.)  A metal  obtained  from  the  mineral 
molybdena,  in  small  grains.  It  is  externally  of  a 
whitish-yellow  colour,  arith  a whiUsb-grey  frac-  | 
ture.  It  is  nearly  iofuaible.  Sp.  gr.  S.&  Symb. 
Mo.  Equiv.  47.7. 

Molybdic,  mo-lib'dik,  o.  Relating  to  molybdenum. 

Molybdic  Acid,  mo-IiVdio  assid,  a.  An  add 
formed  by  oxidizing  the  binoxido  of  molybdenum 
with  nitric  add,  snd  forming  a fine  white  powder. 
Formula,  Mo-|-30,  or  MoOs:  equiv=  71.7. 

Molybdo-sulphcrbt,  mo-lib'do-sul-fu'ret,s.  A 
combination  of  molybdenum  with  sulphur. 

Momb,  momo,  a.  A doll  stupid  fellow ; a stock ; 
s poet 

Moment,  mo'ment,  a.  (momen/im,  Lat.)  Gocss- 
quenoe;  Importanoe;  weight;  value;  force;  im- 
pulsive weight;  actuating  power;  the  most  mmute 
and  indivisible  part  of  time.  Moment  of  inetiitt, 
in  Dynamics,  the  sum  of  tho  products  of  all  the 
material  elements  of  a revolving  body,  each  mul- 
riplicd  into  the  square  of  its  distance  trom  the 
axis  of  rotation. 

Mombktal,  mo-ment'sl,a.  Important;  valuable; 
of  moment.— Obsolete. 

Mombktally. — See  Momently. 

■ Mombntaneous,  Momentany. — See  Momentary. 

: Momentabily,  mo'men-la-re-le,  ad.  Every  mo- 
ment. 

Momemtabt,  mo'roeu-ta-re,  o.  Done  in  a mo- 
ment ; continuing  only  a moment ; lasting  a very 
short  time. 

Momently,  mo'ment-le,  odL  For  a moment;  ia 
I a moment;  every  momcnL 
' Momentous,  mo-men'tus,  o.  Important;  weighty; 
j of  consequence. 

I Momentol’SNESS,  mo-men'tus-nea,  $,  State  of 
I being  of  great  importance. 

Momkntitm,  mo-men'tutn,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Me- 
J disnirs,  impetus;  tbs  quantity  of  motiou  in  a 
I moving  body. 
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MOMIEB— MONARCHISM. 


MONARCHIST— MONEYED. 


Momibr,  mom'e-er,  «.  mummery,  Fr.) 

A reli^onUt  of  the  BO>called  evangelical  party  la 
Switxerland;  a kind  of  methodisL 

Mommbrt,  > mum'mur-e,  a.  (uiomerte,  Fr.)  An 

Munmbry,  ) entertainment  or  frolic  iu  masks;  a 
farcical  entertainment  in  which  masked  persona 
play  antic  triduL 

Moxobdica,  mo-mawr'de-ka,  a.  (mordeo,  I bite, 
LaL  the  seeds  having  the  appearance  of  being 
bitten.)  A genus  of  plants : Older,  Cucorbitacea*. 

Mohus,  mo'inns,  t.  (foonuM,  derision,  Gr.)  The 
god  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  said  by  Hesiod  to 
have  been  the  progeny  of  Light. 

Monacra,  mun'a-ka^  s.  (^monttekos^  single,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  birds : Family,  >Iuscicapid& 

Monachal,  mon'a-kal,  a.  (French,  from  monacltus, 
Lat)  Relating  to  monks  or  a monastic  life. 

MoNACntSH,  mon'a>kizm, «.  (monachoi,  solitar}',Gr.) 
The  practice  of  retiring  from  the  world  lor  morti- 
fication, or  pious  coQtemplatlon.  The  first  Chris- 
tian monkish  oommaoity  is  said  to  have  been 
estabUdhed  at  Phaninm,  in  the  Tbebnis  of  Egypt, 
in  the  year  305,  or  306,  by  the  disciples  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Monachne,  mo-nak'nc,  a.  (moaos,  one,  and  oc£ji«, 
I a glume,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gra- 
minaoem. 

Monad,  mou'ad,  #.  (motuu,  Gr.)  An  nltimate 
atom,  or  Ample  unextended  point;  an  indivisible 
thing. 

MoNADCLrniA,  moD-a-del'fe-a,  s.  (mono#,  one,  and 
delpho$y  a brother,  Gr.)  In  the  Unni'an  system, 
a class  of  plants,  consisting  of  those  whtch  have 
bennaphnxiite  flowers,  and  have  the  filaments  co- 
hering in  a tube. 

Monadelphous,  mon-a-derfus,  ) a.  In  Botany, 
,i  hav 


having  the 

Monadic,  mo-nad'Ik,  > a.  Hiving  the  na- 
Monadical,  mo<nad'o-kal,  f tore  or  character  of 


Monadelphian,  mon-a-di-l'fe-an, 
filaments  cohering  into  a tube. 

a monad. 

Monandrian,  mo-nan'dre<an,  ) a.  (mono#,  one, 

Monandbocs,  mo-nan'drus,  ) and  amr  om/ro#, 
a male  or  st^en,  Gr.)  Applied  to  a plant  hav- 
ing one  stamen belonging  to  the  clou  Monan- 
dria. 

Monanthes,  mo-nan'lAcs,  #.  (mono#,  one,  and  an- 
Mo#,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Older, 
Crassulaceai. 

Monarch,  mon'ark,  t.  (mono#,  alone,  and  orcAo, 
I nile,  Gr.)  A governor  invested  with  absolute 
authority ; an  emperor,  king,  or  prince ; the  su- 
preme magistrate  of  a nation,  whose  powers  are 
in  some  respects  limited  by  the  cnostitution  of  the 
government ; he  or  that  which  is  superior  to 
others  of  the  same  kind ; one  that  presides ; pre- 
sident. 

Monarcral,  mo-ndr'kal,  a.  Relating  to  a mo- 
narch ; suiting  a monarch ; sovereign ; regal ; 
imperial. 

Monarchess,  mon'ark-es,  a.  A female  monarch 
or  empress. 

Monarchic,  mo-ndr'kik,  > a.  Vested  iu  a 

Monarchical,  mo-ndi^kc-kal,)  singleruler;  per- 
taining to  monarchy ; — #.  one  who  belonged  to  a 
sect  so  denominated,  who  acknowledged  only  one 
person  in  the  Godhead,  and  maintained  that  the 
Father  was  crucified  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

Monarchism,  monW-kizm,  #.  The  principles  of 
monarchy ; love  and  preference  of  monarchy. 


Monarchist,  mon'ark-ist,  a.  An  advocate  ol 
monarchy. 

Monarcuixe,  moo'ark-ize,  v.  n.  To  play  the 
king;  to  act  the  monarch; — r.  a.  to  rule;  to 
g<A‘em;  to  convert  into  a monarchy. 

Munarcht,  mon'ar-ke,  #.  A state  or  government 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a single  person ; a kingdom;  an  empire. 

Monarda,  mo-ndr'da,  a.  (io  honour  of  Kic.  Mo- 
nords.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants:  Order, 
Lamioceew 

MoNardella,  mon-ar-della,  a.  (dim.  ofmoiiarda.) 
A genus  of  herbaceous  perennial  herbs:  Order, 
I^miscem. 

Monas,  mon'as,  a.  (Greek,  a tenet)  A genus  of 
extremely  minute  polygastric  Infusoria. 

Monastkrt,  mouWtrv,  or  nion'iu»-ter-e,  #.  (mo- 
ruufere,  Fr.)  A bouse  of  religious  retirement,  or 
of  seclusion  from  ordinary  temiioral  concerns. 

Monastic,  mo-nas'tik,  a.  A monk. 

Monastic,  mo-nas'tik,  ) o.  {monottiquay  Fr.) 

Mokastical,  mo-nas'te-kal,)  ReIigioa>ly  recluse; 
pert.Mning  to  monasteries,  monks,  or  nuns. 

Monastioally,  mo-nas'te-kal-le,  ad.  Reclu&cly; 
in  s retired  manner ; in  the  manner  of  monks. 

MoNABTiciSBf,  mo-nas'te-sizm,  #.  Monastic  life. 

Monataoicm,  moo-a-ta'je-um,  #.  In  Law,  a 
tribute  paid  by  tenants  that  thor  lord  should  not 
change  the  money  which  he  had  corned,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  lawful  for  great  men  to  coin 
money  current  in  their  terriioriea;  a practice 
abolished  by  stat  Hen.  1.  c.  2. 

Monday,  mun'day,  «.  (monandag.  Sax.  moon,  and 
d(iy,  being  formerly  sacred  to  that  planet.)  llie 
second  day  of  the  week. 

Monde,  mood,  a.  (French.)  The  world;  also,  a 
globe,  an  ensign  of  authority. 

3Ionerma,  mo-ner'ma,  «.  (mono#,  one,  and  erma, 
suppoit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  there  being  only  one 
glume  which  acts  by  its  rigidity  as  a support  u> 
the  flower.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gra- 
minaoem. 

ilONKSES,  mo-ne'sia,  a.  (mono#,  alone,  Gr.  in  rufer- 
enoe  to  the  flowen  being  solitary  on  the  top  of  the 
scapes.)  Winter-green,  a geuus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, Ericaces. 

Monetia,  roo-ne'sbo-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  J.  P. 
Antoine  do  Monet,  a French  botanical  writer.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Apocynacesc. 

Monby,  mun'ue,  #.  (mgnet.  Sax.  and  monase,  Fr.) 
Metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  oomuieroe,  ususlly 
stamped  with  a name  and  anns  of  the  ince  or 
state  that  directs  it  to  paas  current ; the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  a state,  whether  as  coin  or  paper, 
either  being  considered  as  the  representative  ol 
property;— (for  a list  of  the  current  coins  of 
Europe,  see  Appendix ;) — bank  notes  or  bills  of 
credit,  issued  by  antbority,  and  exchangeable  for 
coin,  or  redeemable,  are  also  called  money;— 
wealth;  affluence. 

Monktbao,  mun'ne-bag,  a.  A bag  or  puno  for 
bolding  money. 

Moneybroker,  mon'oe-bro-kur,  ) s.  Ahroker 

Moneycuanoer,  man'nc-tshane-jur,(  who  deals 
in  money. 

Moneycobn,  mn'ue-kawrn,  a.  Mixed  corn,  as 
wheat  and  rye. 

Moneyed,  mun'nid,  a.  Rich  in  money;  having 
money ; able  to  command  money ; consistiug  in 
money. 
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MONEYEBS— MONITOR. 


MONTSORIAL— MONOCHOBD. 


li  

Mokbtsu,)  intin'ne-Tire, «.  Officer*  in  tb«  Mint, 
Mokeuis,  > who  meke  end  coin  the  monej. 
MoxBrLEiiDKR,  non'nO'ien-dur, «.  One  who  lends 
mooej  to  otben  on  interwt ; one  who  rwaee 
monej  for  other*. 

MONBTLBes,  mQn'’ne-le8,  a.  Destitute  of  money ; 
peonyless. 

Moneymattbb,  mnn'no>nist>tar,  «.  An  soconnt 
conaisiiog  of  chargeH  of  money;  an  aocount  be- 
tween debtor  and  creditor. 

I MoKEyecRivKnKR,man'ne'Skrir-nar,«.  A person 
I who  rnisra  money  for  other*. 

I MoxETSrixltBR,  man 'ne- spin -nor,  a.  A small 
ider,  rolitarly  so  called,  from  a superstition  tliat 
ose  on  whom  it  crawled  was  a sure  pro^osU- 
I cation  of  good  luck  or  the  receipt  of  money, 
j Monkt'swobth,  mun'nis-wurtA,  a.  Surnetbing 
\ Taluable;  sumething  that  will  bring  money;  fall 
) value. 

Mokobb,  monjt'gnr,  a.  (man^ere,  Smx.)  A trailer ; 

I a dealer,  chiclly  need  in  compoulion,  as  troa- 
j momjftr. 

Mongol,  mon'gol,  a.  A native  of  Mongolia,  a 
country  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

I Mongolian,  mon-gol‘e-an,o.  Pertaining  to  Mon- 
golia; sprung  from  or  belonging  to  the  Mongols. 
Mongoose,  moo'gooe,^  a.  A apeciee  of  Monkey, 

I Monoooz,  mMi'gooa,  ) the  Lemar  morgoa  of 
I Unncns. 

1 Mongrel,  mnng'gril,  a.  (from  men^ow,  1 mix,  Sax.) 
Of  a mixed  bmd;  of  different  kinds; — a.  an 
animal  of  a mixed  brce<!. 

I Monilea,  mo-nire-a,  a.  (mofit/e,  a necklace,  T.at.) 

I A pmus  of  Mollusca,  belonging  tu  the  Trocbinie, 

I or  Top-shelK  The  aliell  has  tbe  umldllirm  deep, 
but  the  edges  quite  smooth,  with  a thick  half 
I margin  formed  by  the  inner  lip,  which  terminates 
abruptly ; base  of  the  outer  lip  with  one  or  two 
I tubereles  or  obsolete  teeth ; margin  of  the  whorls 
eof>r.4ve;  inner  lip  olUu  striated:  Family,  Tro- 
1 cfaidai. 

Momueorv,  mo-nQWawnn,  a.  • neck- 

I lace,  and  /ormot  a form,  Lat.)  Resembling  a 
necklace. 

^ Moniment,  mon’e-ment,  a.  (moiimm/vin,  Lat.) 
A memorial ; a record ; — (obsolete  in  the  foregoing 
senses;) — a mark;  an  hnage;  a superMcriptiotL 
Monimia,  mo-oimVa,  a.  (meaning  not  explained.) 

A genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  o^irr  Monimiacem. 
Monimiacba^  mo-nim-i-a'se-e,  a.  (motttm»o,oneof 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  (ff  Exogerta,  be- 
longing to  the  Memispbennale)i,  or  Memispermal 
AlUsnoe  of  Lindley,  consisting  of  aromatic  trees  or 
abruba,  with  opposite  leaves  sod  axillary  flowers 
with  perigynona  stamens  nndetinite  in  number ; 
pendulous  seeds,  and  a minute  embryo  on  the  out- 
side of  a oopiouB  fleshy  albumeu ; fniit  a ono- 
seeded  auk 

Monism. — See  Admonish. 

Monibiieb. — See  Admooisher. 

, MoNiSHMENT.->See  Admonitioru 
^ AIokitaby,  roou'e-ta-re,  a.  Pertaining  to  money, 

I or  coQsisting  of  money. 

1 3Ionition,  mo-nUh'un,  a.  (French,  from  monitio, 

I*  Lat.)  lostnictioD  given  by  way  of  cautiuu;  a 

warning;  informatioo;  indication. 

Monitivb,  monVtiv,  a.  Admonitary;  conveying 

I admonition. 

I Monitor,  roon'e-tur,  a.  (Latin.)  One  who  wama 
I of  fanita,  or  informs  of  duty;  one  who  gives  ad- 
1 IW 


vice  and  iostnictioo  by  way  of  reproof  or  eantion. 

In  Schools,  an  advani^  popil  iutnuted  with  the  ' 
charge  of  the  scholars  in  the  abeenoe  of  tlio  • 
master.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Laoertian  reptiles,  j 
BO  called  from  the  supposed  warning  given  by  { 
them  of  the  vicinity  of  crocodiles.  i 

Monitorial,  mon-e-to're-al,  a.  Relating  to  a 
monitor;  containing  admouition ; oondncting  or  j 
teaching  by  monitors ; communicated  by  roonitors.  i 
Monitoky,  inon'e-tur-e,  a.  Conveying  uaefcl  in- 
struction ; giving  admonition admonitloD ; 
warning.  | 

^fONlTRRSB,  monVtres,  $.  A female  monitor. 

Monk,  mongk,  s.  (mofiacAia,  Lak)  A man  who  \ 
retires  from  the  ordinary  temporal  concerns  of  the  i 
world,  and  devotes  himaelf  to  religion.  J 

Monkery,  mnngk'kur-e,  #.  Tire  monsaUc  life.  ,[ 
Monkey,  mongk'ke,  (nvMuccAu>,  ItaL)  The  name  i 
generally  given  to  tbore  Limiadc  whi^  poeaeea  a i| 
tail : the  popolar  name  of  the  ape  and  baboon ; a 
word  of  contempt  or  alight  kindneaa  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  name  given  by  workmen  to  the  ptlo-  i 
driving  tnatiument  called  the  Festoca. 
bread,  Baobab  or  Suorgourd,  the  African  tree  j 
Adaneoola  digitata : Order,  Bombacec. — See  Ad-  | 
ansonia.  Moak'i’hood,  or  Naptl^  the  plant 
Aconite  napelluB.  MotJceyJlotetr, — aeeMimulus.  I 
Monkhood,  mungk'hud,  $.  The  character  of  a 
monk. 

MoNKUfl,  mungk'kish,  CL  Monastic;  pertaining  to  ! 
monks ; like  a monk. 

MoNNtERA,  mon-ne-e'ra,  e.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  ! 
William  de  Monier,  Paris.)  A genus  of  plants:  ' 

Order,  RntaceK.  i 

Monmina,  mo-ne'na,  a (in  honour  of  Monnlna,  || 
Count  de  Flori  BIsnca,  a Spanish  botaoisk)  A 
genns  of  South  American  plants:  Order,  Poly- 
galscMB. 

kloNoCANTMDS,  roo-no-kan'<Aus,«.(flKH»os,one,and 
akanUtOM,  a spine,  Gr.  from  the  flret  dorsal  fin  being 
represent^  by  a tingle  dcntated  spine.)  A geima 
of  fishes,  in  woich  the  body  is  short  and  covered 
with  prickles : Family,  BalutidsL  j 

Monocarpon,  mo-no-kdr'pun,  s.  (monos,  one,  and  | 
karpoi^  fruik  Or.)  In  ^tany,  an  annual  plant,  I 
which,  like  the  American  aloe,  although  It  Uvea  1 
for  many  years,  yet  perishes  as  soon  as  it  has  ones  | 
bom  fruik  - j 

Mokocarpods,  mo-no-kdr'pns,  a.  Bearing  fruit 
only  once.  ( 

Monocbntrub,  mo-no-Mn'trax,  a (monos,  one,  and 
hentraa,  a spine,  Gr.  from  one  large  spine  ihowing  i 
the  veotraU,  in  the  angle  of  which  are  the  true 
fine.)  A genua  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Holo-  'i 
oentrins,  in  which  the  large  angular  body  is  II 
entirely  mailed  with  plates : Family,  Pereidn*.  | 
MoNOCBRoS,  mr.-nae'e-roa,  a (Greek,  the  uokonk  i 
monos,  one,  and  i’eroji,  a hom,  Gr.)  InAstronomy,  [ 

the  Unicom,  a oonaUlIaliun  of  Helvaliua,  snr-  4 
rounded  by  Hydra,  Canis,  Major,  Orion,  and  Cania  [ 
Minor.  In  S^logy,  a genus  of  Enstomastomata. 
Monochanthus,  mo-no-kan'(Aua,  s.  (monoe&os,  a : 

I monk,  and  on/Aos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
I plants:  Order,  Orchidaoem. 

MoNOCHiRua,  mo-no-ki'iu<s  a (monos,  on^  and  ' 
chair,  the  hand,  Gr.)  A genus  of  flat  fishes,  in 
which  the  upper  pectoral  is  very  small,  and  the 
under  wanting : Order,  PleuronectidaL 
Monocuord,  roonVkawrd,  t.  (monos,  one,  and 
cAonfe,  a »triiig,  Gr.)  An  instrument  of  ooe 


UOKOCHROM— MOKODONTA. 


MOKODORA— MOKOLOGIST. 


I 


■tring,  wed  for  tbe  pnrpoM  of  aecertamuig  end 
demoostrating  Uie  relative  proportions  of  mosioU 
wands. 

Mokochbom,  mon'o-krom,  s.  A p^ting  nitk  a 
single  coloar. 

IfONOCBROMATiC,  mon-o-kro-matlk,  a.  (monos, 
one,  and  eknma,  colour,  Gr.)  Fosseasing  one 
colour ; giving  ont  one  oolonr. 

Monoolamtdk^  moa-O'kls'ine'de.e,  ».  (moiKis, 
one,  and  eUamys,  a tunic,  Gr.)  Tlis  fourth  stib- 
olaw  of  the  Exogens,  diatinguishcd  bj  the  peri> 
gone  being  simple ; corolla  wanting,  or  united  with 
the  calyx,  and  bearing  the  stamens. 

I Monoclikoub,  mo-nok'le>Dua,  a.  (monos,  and 
Hms,  a bed,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  hermaplirodite,  or 

I having  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  every  flower. 
M0NOCOWDTL.BA,  mon-o-kon-de-leV  (monos, 

'■  one,  and  ifeond[y/os,  a condyle,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  D'Orbigny  to  a aabgenos  of  Mollnsca,  of  which 
the  shell  is  equivalve,  inequilateral,  subrotund,  or 
' angulated. 

MoxocoTYLRiK>WE4«,mon-o-kot-e-le-do'o©-e,) 

Munocottledoks,  mon>o-kot-e-le'duns.  > 

■ j (mowos,  one,  and  jfco/yfedon,  a seed-lobe,  Gr.)  En- 
) , dogens,  plants  furnished  with  only  one  oot  jleduu, 
or  seed-lobe. — See  Endogens. 

Mohocottlkdokocs,  roon-o-kot-e-le'do-nas,  a. 

I I Pertaining  to  the  class  Monocotyledoncc,  or  Endo- 

I gmiesB;  having  only  one  cutyledon  or  seed-lobe. 

Mokocrasv,  mo-nok'ra-se,  s.  (monos,  and  kruteo, 
1 govern,  Gr.)  Government  by  a sinKle  individual. 

1 Moeocrat,  mou'o-krat,  s.  One  who  alone  bolds 
the  government. 

Momocular,  mo-Dok'u-1ar,  a.  (monos,  Gr.  nod 

Moeoculous.  mo-nok  n-lua.)  otxlus,  an  eye, 
1 lait.)  Having  one  eye  only. 

MoEOCt'LCS,  mo-iiok’u-lus  s.  (monos,  one,  Gr. 
I and  ocirkts,  an  ere,  LaU)  A bandage  lonneriy 

I used  for  fiatula  lacrymalls,  and  dise^iaen  of  the  eye. 

Munodacttlous,  mo-Do-dak'te-Ius,  a.  Having 
one  finger  or  toe. 

Moeodactylus,  mo-no-dsk'te-lus,  s.  (monos,  one, 
and  da/'^^os,  a digit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in 
which  tlie  body  is  diamond-shaped,  and  broader 
than  long:  Family,  Chftlodonide.  AUo,  a genus 
of  Ssuriau  reptile^  : Family,  Sdnddic. 

Moeodblphi,  mo-Do-derfi,)  s.  (monos,  one,  sod 

AIoeodelpiis,  mon'o-delfs.)  a womb, 

Gr.)  De  Blainville’s  first  subclaas  to  bis  binary 
divirion  of  tbe  Mamuialia,  comprehending  thoae 
which  have  no  supplementHry  }>ouch  or  marsu- 
pium,  but  which  bring  fortli  their  young  in  a 
State  sufReiently  mstuie  not  to  require  such 
additional  protection. 

Monodllphoe,  mon-o-delTun,  s.  In  Botany,  a 
plant,  the  stamens  and  the  filaments  of  which  are 
combined  into  a single  mass,  as  in  the  Cominoa 
Mallow. 

Moeodist,  mon'o-dist,  s.  A writer  of  monodies. 

Mcieodoe,  mon'o-dun,  s.  (monos,  one,  snd  odbus,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  Tlie  Narwhal,  or  Sea-unioum,  a 
genua  of  Cetacea  db<tiiigui-hrd  by  its  long  tuak, 
or  tnaki,  for  it  haa  sometimes  two  extended  in  a 
horisontal  direcUoo.  There  is  but  one  spedes, 
J/.  mowoceros. 

Mohodoeta,  mon-o*don'ta,  s.  (memos,  one,  and 
odbeis,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  univalve  Mol« 
Iuscsl,  the  colnumella  of  the  shell  of  which  termi- 
nates abruptly  in  a tooth  or  notch:  Family, 
Trududm. 


Hoeodora,  moD-o-do'ra,  s.  (monos,  one,  and 
dioras,  a akin,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  Iruit  being 
one-celled.)  A genus  plants:  Order,  Ano- 
naoesB.  | 

MoEoDRAjf,  moo'o-dram,  s.  (monos^  one,  snd  | 
droma,  an  act,  Gr.)  A dramatic  performauce  by 
a single  person.  | 

liuNouBAMATic,  mon-o-dra-nut'Uc,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a mooodram. 

Monody,  mon'o-de,  s.  (monodia,  Gr.)  A song 
or  poem  song  by  one  person  only. 

Moe<ecian,  mo-ne'shao»  ) a.  (monos,  one,  and 

Mok<£CIODS,  mo-ne'shw,  ) odus,  a hou'e,  Gr.) 
Belonging  to  tbe  daaa  Moncocla;  having  the 
male  organs  in  one  flower,  aud  the  female  in 
another,  in  the  same  plant. 

Moeooam,  mon'o-gam,  s.  (monos,  one,  and  yamns, 
marriage,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a plant  that  bas  a 
nmpls  flower,  though  the  aiithera  are  uniU'd. 

Moeogamian,  nion-o-garn'e-sa,  o.  Reflating  to 
the  order  of  planta  that  have  a simple  fluwer. 

Moeooamjst,  mo-nog'a-mist,  s.  One  who  dis- 
allows second  marriages. 

MoNi>OAMOi;ft,  mo-nog'a-mas,  a.  Haring  one 
wife  ooly,  and  not  permitted  to  marry  a second. 

Moeooamt,  mo-DOg'a-nte,  a.  Marriage  of  one 
wife,  or  the  state  of  such  as  are  restrained  to  a 
single  wife,  aud  disapprove  of  a aecoud  inar- 
riage. 

Monuoram,  mon'o-gram,  a.  (^numoa,  one,  and 
^rommo,  a letter,  Gr.)  A cypher;  a cbaracUr 
compounded  of  several  letters,  being  uu  abbruvia- 
UoD  of  a name,  used  on  seals. 

Moeoorammal,  mon'o-gram-msl,  a.  Sketebing 
in  tbe  manner  of  a monogram. 

MOKOORAPil,  mon'o-graf,  s.  (mi»«os,  one,  and 
ffrujthOi  1 write,  Gr.)  An  acount  or  description 
of  a single  thing,  or  class  of  things. 

MoNOtiRAPiJIC,  mon-o-;;raf'ik,  ) a.  Drawn 

Monooraphical,  mon-o-graf 'e-ka1,  > in  lines 
without  ooloun ; pertaining  to  n monograph. 

MONOORAPlllCALLY,  ZDoH-o-graf '«-kal-le,  ad.  In 
the  manner  of  a monograph. 

Munooraphist,  mo-Dog'n-tist,  a.  One  who  writes 
monographs. 

Moeookapht,  mo-nog'ra-fe,  a.  (monos,  and  5rrnpAo, 
Gr.)  A description  dr.twn  in  lines  without  colours. 

5I0EOOTE,  ii>on'o-jin,  a.  (monos,  one,  aud  ^ae.  a 
female,  Gr.)  A plant  having  only  ooe  pistil  and 
one  stigma  in  a flower. 

MoNtKtTNiA,  mo-DO'jit/e  A,  a.  Tbe  name  of  the 
first  order  in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  cla<«8es  iu 
the  botanical  system  of  Unnwaa,  comprehending 
sttrb  plants  as  hare  one  pistil  and  one  stigma 
only  in  a flower. 

MoNOOYNiAE,  mon-o  jiiiVan,  a.  Relating  to  the 
order  Monogyuia  ; having  only  one  style  or 
stigma. 

Moeohbwbrocs,  mo-no-hcm'ur- us,  a.  (mowot, 
one,  and  Aemera,  a day,  Gr.)  lliat  lasts  only  one 
day,  or  is  cured  in  oue  day. — Not  naed. 

Mueoica,  mon-o  eka,  a.  (monoa,  one.  and  oitoa.  a 
bouse,  Gr.)  The  name  givefi  by  De  Blaiuville 
for  his  scooud  family  of  tbe  cIam  Paraoephalo- 
phora. 

Moeolitb,  mon'o-liiA,  a.  (moiioa,  one,  and  Uthotj  a 
atooe,  Gr.)  A single  stone. 

^ Monolitbal,  mo-DO-li'(Asl,>  a.  Consisting  of  * || 

Moeolitbic,  mo-no-liM'ik,  > single  stons. 

■ MoEOtOGtxT,  ZDO-ool^o-jist,  s.  (mowos,  one,  and 
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from  I speak,  Or.)  Oae  who  soli-  \ 
loqnitos.  | 

MoNOLOorE,  mon'o-lojj.  s.  one,  and  U>g<n^ 

a speech,  Gr.)  A soliloquy;  a speech  uttered  by 
a person  alone ; a poem,  sung,  or  scene  composed 
for  a tingle  performer.  j 

Monomachist,  mo-nom'a-kUt,  $.  A duellist; 

one  who  fights  in  single  combat 
MonoMACilY,  mo'Oom'a-ke:,  a.  (monos,  one,  and 
mocAe,  a fight,  Gr.)  A duel ; a single  com- 
bat 

Monomaxia,  mon-o-ma'ne-o,')  t.  (mono/,  one,  and 
Monomaky,  mon'o-ma-ne,  ) mom’o,  madness. 
Gr.)  Derangement  of  one  particular  faculty  of 
the  mind,  or  with  n'g3i*d  to  a particular  autiject, 
tlte  other  faculties  being  in  onler.  , 

Moxomaxiac,  mon-o-ma'ne-ak,  a.  Affected  with 
monomania a.  a peraou  atrected  with  muno- 
mania. 

Mo>«omk.— See  Monomial. 

Mosomkra,  mo*nO’me'ra,  ) $.  (moaos,  one, 
MoNoMttKAXtS  mo-no-me'rans,  i and  mrros,  a 
limb,  Gr.)  A aertinn  of  ColeopterMUS  intiects, 
including  those  in  which  the  tarsi  were  auppokcd 
to  be  formed  by  a single  joint 
Moxomiai.,  mo-nu'me-al,  s.  In  Algebra,  a quan- 
tity expressed  by  one  name  or  letter,  in  dii^uc- 
I lion  from  a binomial. 

Moxomyaria,  mon-o-mi-a're-o,  $.  (monos,  one, 
and  myoft,  a muscle,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Ijiinarck  to  those  Concliifers  which  hare  but  one 
principal  muscular  impresiuon  in  each  valve  of 
I the  blielL 

' MtisoNEUSA,  roo-no-nu'ra,  > t.  (monos,  one, 
}I(>NONEURAXS,  ino-no-nu'rans,  f and  neuron,  a 
I nerre,  Gr.J  A name  given  by  Uudophi  to  the 
! series,  or  primary  divisions,  of  Motiusca  and 
insects,  comprehending  such  as  he  believed  to 
have  only  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. 

I Moxopatiiy,  nio-nop'a-fAc,  $.  (monos,  one,  and 
I pQ(ho$j  suffering,  Gr.)  Solitary  suffering,  or  ex- 
treme sensibility. 

, Mokoi'koia,  ino-no-pqj'e-a,  #.  (monos,  one,  and 
' /leynymi,  to  compress,  Gr.)  Same  as  Hemicraiua; 

pain  affecting  only  one  part  of  the  head. — Not 
I used. 

MusoPETAtotra,  mo-no-pet'a-lus,  a.  (monos,  one, 
j and  petnUm,  a petal,  Gr.)  Applietl  to  flowers 
which  consiat  of  one  petal,  as  in  the  Campunu* 

I laicip,  or  bell-flowers. 

. Moxopiithuno,  mon'of-tAong,  t.  (monos,  and 
I phtAoyos,  Gr.)  A simple  vowel  sound. 

, Monofiitiioxoal,  mon-of-tAung'galj  a.  Consis- 
( ting  of  a simple  vowel  sound. 

I &IuxornTLixiUB,  mon-o-flrius,  a.  (monos,  one, 

I and  phylinn,  a leaf,  Gr.)  One-leaved;  having 

; only  one  leaf,  applied  to  a perianth,  as  in  the 

I primrose-, 

, MosoPiiYLLni,  mon-o-fillius,  #.  (monos,  me.  and 
' ph^llon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Chciropter.i. 
i MoxoriiYSiTE,  mo-nof e-site,  s.  (monos,  one,  and 
j physis,  nature,  Gr.)  One  who  maintains  that 

■ di;:ius  Cliri»t  iutd  but  one  nature,  or  that  the 

j human  and  divine  were  intimately  united  as  to 

I fonn  one  nature  only. 

I MoxopLEirKOBRAXcmAKS,  mon-o-pln-r^-brung'- 
I ke-ana,  s.  A name  given  by  De  Blainvillo  to 
an  order  of  the  class  Paracepbsloph'jra  Monoica, 

I comprehending  those  spei’les  which  leave  the 
hranchiw  more  or  less  completely  covered  by  a 
I l»4 


part  of  the  mantle,  and  situated  in  the  right  sidtf 
of  the  body.  i 

Monopolist,  mo^nop'o-Ust,  > $,  (monos,  one, 
Moxopolixer,  mo-nop'o-H-tur,r  and  poUo,  I 
sell,  Gr.)  One  who  enzTosses  a commodity  by 
purchasing  the  entire  article,  with  a view  to  an-  i 
haticc  the  price.  j 

Monopolize,  mo-nop'o-lize,  tf.  a.  To  engross  so 
as  to  have  the  sole  power,  or  excludve  privilege  ^ 
of  vending  any  commodity. 

Monopoly,  mo-nop'o-le,  s.  (monopo/io,  Gr.)  Ori- 
ginally n«ed  by  Aristutle  to  signify  the  buying  up  I 
the  whole  of  a commodity,  so  as  to  bo  the  sole 
bolder  of  it,  and  to  have  the  power  of  selling  it  | 
at  his  own  price.  In  English  Law,  an  allowance 
of  the  king,  by  Ms  grant,  commission,  or  other-  ; 
wise,  to  any  person  or  persons,  for  the  sole  buy-  * 
ing,  selling,  making,  working,  or  using  of  ar^ 
thing,  by  which  other  persons  are  restmined  o4  . 
any  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before,  or  I 
hindered  in  their  lawful  trule.  I 

Monopoltlooue,  mo-no-po'le-log,  s.  (mono#,  on?, 
pofys,  m%ny,  and  /oyos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A j 
theatrical  entertiinmeiit  in  which  an  actor  sus- 
tains many  characters.  I 

Mo.xopsis,  mo-nop'ids,  s.  (monos,  one,  and  opsts,  a 
face.  Or.  in  reference  to  the  flowers  being  regular,  j 
not  hilnbate.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  ' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ; Order,  Lobeliaceft. 
MoxoiTKitrx,  mo-nop't«-run,  s.  (monos,  one,  and 
pieron,  a w'ing,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a circular 
temple,  having  its  roof  only  supported  by  pillars, 
and  with  but  one  wing. 

Munopterus,  mo-nop  tcr-us,  a.  (monos,  one,  and 
pleryr,  a wing,  or  lin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  eel- 
shaped  fl-Hbes,  so  named  from  the  dorsal  ami  anal 
tins  commrnciiii!  on'  the  middle  of  the  tail  and 
uniting  at  its  point:  Family,  Svnhmnchidie. 
Monoi*totb,  mo-uop'totc,or  mon 'op-tote,#,  (monos, 
and  plosis,  a case,  Or.)  A noun  having  only  one 
obliqne  case. 

Monokiiyme,  mon'a-rime,  a.  (monos,  one,  and 
rAyf/tmos,  measure,  Gr.)  A metrical  compositioa,  i 
ill  which  all  the  lines  end  in  the  same  rhyme.  I 
Monorrid,  mo-nawr'kid,  a.  (mo/io«,  oue,  and 
orcAis,  a testes,  Or.)  Having  only  one  testes. 
Mosoaepalol'8,  moti-o-sep'a-lus,  a.  (mowos,  one, 
Gr.  and  se/xff.)  lit  Botany,  applied  to  a calyx 
when  its  edges  are  united,  as  in  the  pink. 
Monospermous,  mon-o-sper'inus,  a.  (monos,  and 
sjKrma,  seed,  (Ir.)  Having  one  seed  only. 
Moxosnen,  mon'o-stik,  #.  (monos,  and  siichas,  a 
verse,  Gr.)  A corapositiou  consisting  of  one  verse 
only. 

Monostoma,  roo-noa'to-mo,  #.  (mono#,  and  stoma, 
a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Kntozoa,  including  sucli 
as  have  only  ono  pore,  which  servos  at  ouce  for 
nutrition  and  adhesion. 

MoxoSTiiOPiiiO.  mon-o-Klrofik,  a.  (monos,  and 
strophe,  a stanza,  Gr.)  Having  one  strophe 
only;  not  varied  iu  measure;  written  in  unvaried 
measure. 

MoxosYLLtntc,  mon-o-«l-lab'ic,  a.  Con- 

Moxosyllarical,  mon-o-adl-lab'c-kal,)  sisting 
of  one  syUabie ; consist  ing  of  words  of  one  syllable. 
Moxosylladle,  mon-o-sirU-bl,  «.  A word  of 

one  syllable. 

Moxosyllarled,  mon-o-sil  U-bld,  a.  Formed 
into  one  bvlluble. 

Moxotaxis,  mo-no>taks1s,  #.  (monos,  one,  and 
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tatiSf  Gr.  in  tHiuion  to  ita  male  and  female 
flowers.)  AgenotofpUnta:  Order,  Eophorbiaoem. 

lloNOTHALAMiA,  mon-o-tha-la'me-s,  «.  (mono*, 
one,  and  tJuUamoi,  a chamber,  Gr.)  Monothala* 
mians,  the  name  giren  bj  Lamar»  to  hia  second 
division  of  the  Cepha]opodJ^  inclnding  tlie  genus  Ar- 
gonauts, the  shell  of  which  has  onij  one  cbaml>er. 

hioNOTHALAXOCt,  mo-no-tAalVmus,  a,  (umoimm, 
one,  and  thahmtM,  a chamber  or  cell,  Gr.)  Har- 
ing the  abeli  ondirided  hj  partitions  or  septa ; 
unilocular. 

Monotheism,  roo-no-fAe'tzm,  $.  (moNos,  one,  and 
Aeoi,  God,  Gr.)  The  belief  in  the  existence  of 
one  God.  Jabolon»ki  aajs — **  thoee  men  who 
were  most  distinguUTted  for  wisdom  among  the 
Egyptiaos,  acknowledged  God  to  be  a certain, 
nobegotten,  eternal  Spirit,  prior  to  all  things 
which  exist,  who  created,  preserves,  contains, 
perradea,  and  rivifles  ereT7  thing — who  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Uairerse,  bat  the  Governor  and  Pro- 
t^or  of  men."  Monotheism  forms  a doctrine 
snng  in  the  Elensiao  mysteries,  and  was  held  by 
Patbrngoroa,  Euclid  of  Meemra,  Socrates,  and 
Plato.  The  last  uys — **  When  I speak  fairly  in 
my  epiaties,  I commence  with  God ; when  I do 
not,  my  letters  begin  with  godtJ*  Ihe  Jews  and 
Hohanunedans  are  strict  hlonotheista,  as  are  the 
Unitarian  portioa  of  the  Christian  community. 
Trinitariaaa  didm  the  same  name,  but  make  the 
one  God  to  consist  of  three  persons. 

Morotbbist,  mon'o-lAe-ist,  $»  One  who  believes 
m one  God  only. 

Mohotheistio,  moo-o-tie-Is'tik,  o.  Belating  to 
Mwotheism. 

UoNOTHBLiTBS,  mo-nofAVlitso,  t.  (mowos,  one, 
and  tMo,  I will,  Gr.)  A sect  ^ Christians,  who, 
while  they  avoid^  the  doctrine  of  the  Eotychians, 
and  allowed  the  two  natures  of  Christ  to  coexist 
distinctly  in  the  nmty  one  person,  oonoeived 
the  inflaenoe  of  the  divine  will  eo  to  [dominate 
over  the  human  snbstaooe  as  to  leave  the  latter 
Bo  action  or  efficiency  of  its  own. 

MoNOTHXLrnsM,  mo-iioc4Vle-tism,'  s.  The  doc- 
trine that  Christ  had  only  one  will 

Monotoca,  nK>-not'o-ka,  s.  (monos,  alone,  and 
loibos,  a birth,  Gr.  in  referenoe  to  the  fruit  being 
one-seeded.)  A grans  of  plants,  oonsiating 
ahnibe  or  small  trees : Order,  Epacridaceir. 

Mohofomovs,  mo-not'o-mna,  a.  (monee,  and  tevuio, 
1 out,  Or.)  In  Mineralogy,  having  the  cleavage 
distinct  only  in  a single  dir^ion. 

Monotons,  mooVtone,  s.  In  Rhetoric,  a sanw- 
sess  of  sound. 

Monotonto,  moB-e-tonlk,  > a.  Monotonons. 

Mohotokical,  mon-o-tonVkal,)  -^Seldom  used. 

Moxotonous,  mo-Dot'o^nns,  a.  Continned  in  the 
same  tone,  without  inflection  or  cadence ; unvaried 
in  tone. 

MoiroTonouBLT,  no-Dot'o-nns-le,  od.  With  one 
uniform  tone;  without  inflection  of  voice. 

Mohotokt,  mo-noiVne,  s.  (numoamso,  Gr. ) Uni* 
formi^  of  sound ; want  of  variety  or  cadence. 

Mohotbekata. — ^ Monotinmea. 

Mokotxbhatoitb,  mo-no-tiVma-ttis,a.  Belonging 
to  the  family  or  tribe  Monotremats. 

Mohotbbmbs,  monVtreems,  s.  (monoe,  and  fremo, 
a hole,  Gr.)  A family  of  Edentate  Mammalix, 
wHh  one  external  aperture  for  the  pasasge  of  the 
semen,  urine,  and  other  excrements.  It  consists 
of  two  genera,  the  Echidna  and  Onutbofynchns. 
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Hoicotbioltpb,  mo-oo-trig'lif,  $.  (monos,  one,  and 
&ighfpkott  a triglyph,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  an 
intercolnmniatioD,  in  which  only  one  triglypb  and 
two  metope  are  introduced. 

Monotbopa,  mo-not'ro-pa,  s.  (moeos,  one,  and 
tropto.  1 turn,  Gr.  the  fl>»wers  being  turned  in  one 
way.)  White-bird’s-nest,  a genus  of  parasitical 
plants,  natives  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  i Order, 
Monutropscec. 

Honotropacb^  mon-o-tro-pa'se-e,  i.  Rspe-flre, 
a natural  order  of  Exogens,  Vlonging  to  the  Eri- 
Cates,  or  Erical  Alliance  of  Lindicy.  It  consists 
•f  parasites,  growing  on  the  roots  of  pines  and 
other  trees ; the  sten  s brown  or  almost  ooiouriess, 
with  DO  tme  leaves,  but  covered  with  scales; 
flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes ; sepals  four 
or  five ; membranous,  tapering,  and  distinctly 
arranged  in  a broken  whorl ; petals  the  same  num- 
ber, either  imbricated  or  saccate ; stamens  eight 
or  ten  ; anthers  two-celled ; ovary  round ; four  or 
five  furrowed;  articulated,  with  a short  ^lindrical 
style ; fruit  a dry  capsule. 

Honoxtloiv,  mo-nok'se-Ion,  s.  (numos,  and  zy/bn, 
wood,  Gr.)  A canoe  made  from  one  piece  of 
timber. 

Monsibub,  mo-sien^,  s.  (French.)  Sir;  Mr. 

Momsonia,  mon-so'ne-a,  s.  (in  honottr  of  La<Jy  Ann 
Monson.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope : Order,  Geraniacem. 

UONSOOB,  mon'8ooD',s.  In  Meteorology, the  periodi- 
cal wind  which  blows,  as  in  the  Indian  Oce:in  and 
Red  Sea,  for  a certain  season,  first  in  one,  and 
afterwards  in  a perfectly  opposite  direction. 

Monstbb,  mon'stnr,  s.  (monstrum,  Lot.)  In 
Physiology,  an  individual  in  whom  one  or  more 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body  present  some  congenital 
malformations,  in  consequenoe  of  which  the  being 
aflected  differs  more  or  less  in  appearance  and 
internal  structure  from  other  animals  of  the  same 
sex ; a person  so  wicked  as  to  appear  horrible ; 
any  unnataral  production ; — s.  o.  to  make  mon» 
strona. — Obeolrie  as  a verb. 

MoNeTBAVEBUNT,  mon-strs-vo'nint,  t.  In  Law,  a 
writ  which  lay  for  the  tenant*  in  ancient  demesue, 
and  was  directed  to  the  lord,  cotmiiAnding  him 
not  to  distndn  his  tenant  to  do  sprvicee  hrhich  be 
was  not  bound  to  do,  or  to  pay  any  toll  or  iinpoai- 
tion  which  was  oontrary  to  his  liberty. 

MoMSTBirffBOUS,  mon-strifor-ns,  o.  Produdng 
monsters. 

Mobstbositt,  mon-etroe'e-te,  s.  The  stste  of 
being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature ; an  unnatural  production ; that  which  is 
monstrous.  ■ 

Mobstbods,  mon'stnis,  a.  Deviating  fiom  the 
stated  ordtf  of  natnre ; etrmnge  ; very  wonderful ; 
ebormoos ; huge ; extruirdinary ; shocking ; hate- 
ful odL  exceedingly ; very  much. — V uigar  as  an 
adverb. 

Mobbtrouslt,  roon'itrus-le,  ad.  In  a maimer  onl 
of  the  common  order  of  nature ; shockingly ; 
terribly ; horrib^ ; to  a great  or  enormous  de- 
gree. 

Mobstbocsbem,  mon'etrns-oes,  s.  Hm  stale  of 
being  monstrous ; enonnity;  irregular  nature  or 
behaviour. 

Mobstbum,  mon'strum,  #.  In  Archaiology,  a box 
in  which  relicts  were  kept.  Also,  a muster  of 
soldirre. — Obsolete. 

Mobstkbekis,  mons-vra'er-is,  e.  (LsUn,  the  hill  of 
iss 
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MONTAIiEA— MONTIN  lA. 


MONTIRA— MOON. 


VennK.)  Tb<*  trianpjiar  eminence  io  wotneo  over 
the  01  puhii,  covered  wltli  Imir. 

Movtabea,  mon-ta'Lx'-a,  a.  (from  Aitnont-ahou^ 
the  name  in  Guiana  of  one  of  the  species.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  S.ij>ot&ce«. 

Momtanic,  mon-tan *ik,  a.  Pertainiag  to  moun- 
tains; consisting  of  moutitains. 

M0NTAKI6U,  mon^tan-iam,  «.  The  tenets  of  Mon- 
tanos. 

MovTAKt  ST,  mon'ian-Lst,  a.  A follower  of  Montanos, 
a Phrygian  birth,  who  pretended  he  was  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ilontanists  wera 
a sect  of  Christians  the  second  oentory,  distin- 
goished  from  others  by  the  austerity  of  their  irum- 
ners  and  the  severity  of  their  diacipUno.  They 
.condemned  second  marriages  and  practised  fasting, 
and  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium. 

M0NTANI8TIC,  mon-ta-nis'tik,  ) a.  Relating 

Montamistical,  moQ-ta-oU'te>kal,>  toMontan- 
ism. 

Montanize,  mon'ta-nize,  v.  n.  To  fcdlow  the 
opinions  of  Montonus. 

Monta50A,  mon-U-uo'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Montanoa, 
n Mexican  patriot.)  A genus  of  Compoi'ite  plants : 
Suborder,  Tubnlifloro^  i 

Moxtawt,  mon'taiit,  a.  (Frenclu)  A term  m 
fencing. 

hlosTEM,  mon'tem,  a.  An  nncient  custom,  still 
prevalent  among  the  students  at  Eton,  which  con» 
sists  of  their  proceeding  every  year,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  to  a tumulus  (oc/  monUm,  Lat.)  near  tbo 
Bath-road,  where  they  exact  mouey  for  so^  as  it 
is  called,  from  all  who  pass. 

Moktbro  mon-te'ro,  a.  (motUerOy  Span.)  A 
horseman’s  cap ; a sort  of  cap  worn  by  hunters 
and  seamen. 

Monteth,  mon-tetA',  a,  A vessel  in  which  glasses 
are  washed. 

Moxtezuma,  mon-te-syn'ma,  a (io  honour  of 
Montezuma,  once  sovereign  of  Mexico.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  Bombacec. 

hloNTii,  munfA,  a.  {monatA,  from  rnona,  the  moon, 
S.1X.)  The  twelfth  part  of  the  year,  and  so  cailed 
from  the  moon,  by  whose  motions  it  was  regulnted, 
being  properly  the  time  in  which  the  moon  runs 
through  the  zodiac,  or  passes  round  the  earth. 
A lunar  month  is  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to 
another,  or  29  days,  12  h.  44  m.  3 s.  A aolar 
month  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun  runs  through 
one  entire  sign  of  the  zodiac,  the  mean  quantity 
of  which  is  30  days,  10  h.  29  m.  5 a.  A cirt^ 
calendar,  or  common  month,  is  an  interv’al  of  a 
certuD  number  of  whole  days,  appruaching  nearly 
to  the  quantity  of  a solar  month. 

Moktuluio,  muntAling,  a.  A being  of  a month 
old. 

Monthly,  manUOe,  a.  Continiing  a month ; per- 
formed in  a month ; happening  every  month ; — 
ad.  once  in  a month.  ^ 

Month'b-mind,  muntAs'miude, s.  Earnest  desire; 
strong  inclination. 

Montia,  mon-she'a,  a,  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Joseph 
Monti,  Bologna.)  Water -chickweed,  a genus  of 
European  aquatic  or  bog-herbs. 

Monticle,  mon'te-kl,  Is.  A little  mount;  a 

Monticcie,  mou'te-kule,i  hillock. 

Mo.NTiOENors,  mon-tij'e-nus,  a.  {mona,  Lat.  and 
ffenoa,  offspring,  Gr.)  Pro*luced  on  a mountain. 

MoNTiNiA,  mon-ttnVa,  s.  (in  honour  of  Lawrence 
Montin,  an  acute  Swedish  botaoist.)  A genus  of 
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plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs : Order, 
Onagniceie. 

Mostira,  mon-te'rm,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  de  Monti 
of  Cayenne.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Guiana : Order.  Scrophnlariacee. 

Montoxe,  mon-twawr',  a.  (French.)  In  Horseman- 
sliip,  a stone  used  for  aiding  to  mount  a horse. 

Montpaonel,  mont-pag'oel,  s.  In  Warfare,  ta 
elevated  station,  chosen  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cannon-slK>t  of  a besiesed  plaos  by  persons  carious 
to  witnaoB  the  operations. 

Montboss,  moo'troa,  s.  In  Gonneiy,  an  under 
gunner,  or  assisumt  to  a gunner,  espueer,  or  fire- 
worker. 

Monument,  mon'u-ment,  a,  (monmnentvmy  Lat.) 
Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  persons  or 
things  is  preserved ; a memorial ; a tomb ; a ceno- 
taph ; something  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Monumental,  moi>-u-men'ta],  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
moaomeot ; serving  as  a monomeot ; memorial ; 
preserving  memory ; belonging  to  a tomb. 

Monumentally,  moo-a-men'tal-le,  ad.  By  way 
of  memorial. 

Mood,  ntood,  s.  (mode,  Fr.  aiodur,  Lat)  The  forra 
of  an  argument;  style  of  muric.  In  Grammar, 
the  mode  or  manner  of  forming  a verb  so  as  to 
exprsM  the  different  forms  or  manner  ef  the  selion 
or  existenoe.  Tbe  moods  an  gener^fy  distin- 
guished into  tbe  rndtcatiecy  that  which  a£hrms  or 
denies  the  thing  dme ; the  nldameticCf  wlridi 
expresses  a condition  on  which  tbe  thing  may  be 
done ; the  potentinl,  the  poeeibUity  of  doing  the 
thing;  tbe  mperatipey  which  impUea  a com- 
mand that  the  thing  may  be  done;  tbe  tufimticty 
implies  an  indefinite  form  of  tbe  action,  which  ia 
determined  by  something  else.  The  Greeks  need 
an  optature  mood,  which  implies  a wish  for  the 
thing  to  be  done  \^{aud,  Goth.  Sax.  and  Swed.) 
temper  of  mind ; state  of  mind  as  affected  by  any 
passion;  disposition ; anger;  rage;  heatofmiad. 

Moodily,  moo'de-le,  ad.  Sadly;  pensively. 

MooniSKSS,  moo'de-nes,  a.  Anger;  peevishness. 

Moodt,  moo'de,  a.  (modiff,  Sax.)  Angry;  peevish ; 
fretful ; out  of  humour ; mental ; intrile^oal 
(obsolete  in  the  two  last  senaea ;)  ■ ead ; pensive ; 
violent;  furious. 

Moon,  moon,  a.  (mono,  Sax.  moon,  DuL)  One  of 
the  heavenly  bodies;  tbe  constant  attendant  of 
oor  earth,  about  which  she  revt^vee  as  a centre,, 
illuminating  ns  by  her  reflected  ra^s  in  the  absence 
of  tbe  sun.  Her  udereal  revolntien  is  in  27  days, 
7 h.  43  m.  Her  synodical  revolution  in  29  days,. 
12  h.  44  m.  3 s.  Her  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  about  237,000  miles.  Her  velocity  variee 
in  different  parts  of  her  orbit ; she  moves  ewiftost 
when  nearest  the  earth,  and  aloweet  when  at  the 
contrary  point.  The  rotation  on  her  axis  is  uni- 
form, and  is  perfonned  in  tbe  same  time  as  ber 
revolution  in  her  orbit,  whence  she  always  presento 
nearly  the  same  face  to  tbe  earth.  Her  mean 
diameter  being  about  2160  miles,  conaequently 
ber  volume  is  about  a fiftieth  pari  that  of  oor 
planet.  Her  atmosphere,  if  any,  most  be  ex- 
tremely attenuated;  and  looking  at  her  with  a 
televsope,  we  find  her  snrfoce  greatly  diversified, 
being  covered  with  bright  spots  and  lines  at  one 
part,  and  with  dark  shadows  at  another.  Several 
planets,  besides  our  earth,  are  attended  by  moons 
— Jupiter  has  four;  Saturn  seven;  and  Herechel 
six.  Man  in  iha  moan,  ons  of  tha  most  azMieoi 
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MOONBEAM— MOOBCROFTIA. 


4of  anpentiidoof,  nppond  to  ha\'o  originaUd 
in  the  aooooot  pven  in  the  book  of  Kumbera, 
oh.  XV.  T.  32,  &C.,  of  a man  who  was  ponisked 
with  death  fw  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath* 
4la7 — the  fable  conveying  him  Co  the  moon.  Jfbon* 
<iauy,  one  of  the  names  of  the  plant  Chrysan- 
themam  lencantberaum,  or  Great  White-ox-eye. 
Voow-eyas,  a disease  in  the  eyes  of  horses,  naff- 
jrioow,  in  Fortification,  a figure  reecmbliug  a 
crMoent.  Moim-trtfoU,  the  plant  Medioago  ar- 
bote^  J/oofS-sesd, — aee  Memispcrmom. 
Moovbbax,  moon'beem,  s.  A ray  of  light  from 
the  moon. 

Mooxcalt,  moon'kaf,  a.  A monster;  a false  con- 
ception ; a mass  of  fleshy  matter  generated  in  the 
utems ; a dolt ; a stnpid  fellow. 
klooiTBD,  moond,  o.  Resembling  the  new  moon ; 

having  the  titlo  and  character  of  the  moon. 
Mooitet,  mooo'ei,  a.  A little  moon.  ' 

Mook-SY£d,  moon'ide,  a.  Haring  eyes  affected 
by  the  revoIutioDS  of  the  moon ; dim-eyod ; pur- 
blind. 

Moorish,  moonlsh,  n.  like  tbe  moon;  variable. 
MooKLkSS,  moonlen,  a.  Not  enlightened  by  the 
moon. 

klooKLiOHT,  moonnUe,  s.  The  light  afforded  by 
the  moon ; — a.  illominated  by  the  moon. 
Mooxuno,  moonling,  «.  A simpleton;  a useless 
fellow. 

Mooxsbkb,  moon'she,  s.  An  interpreter  in  Hin- 
dostan. 

Mooksbutb,  moon'shine,  s.  The  lustre  of  tbe 
moon.  In  hniieeqae,  a month a mtxUtr  of 
WMKMwAwe,  a trifle ; a matter  of  no  consequence. 
MooNSfiiXB,  moon'shine,  ) a.  Illuminated  by  the 
Mooxsoiny,  moon'shi-ne,>  moon. 

Mooxstoxb,  moon'stone, «.  Adularia,  a variety  of 
felspar,  possessing  a silvery  or  pearly  opalescence. 
blooxSTnvcK,  moon’struk,  a.  Affected  by  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  moon ; lunatic. 

Moonwobt,  moon'wurt,  «.  The  common  name  of 
the  fern  ^trychiom  lonaria,  and  other  species  of 
the  same  genua. 

Mooxt,  mooo'e,  a.  Denoting  the  moon ; lunated ; 
having  a crescent  far  tbe  standard  resembling  the 
moon. 

Moob,  moor,  s.  (mor,  Sax.  asobr,  Germ.)  A tract 
of  liuid  ovemn  with  heath ; a marsh ; a fen ; a 
tract  of  wet  low  ground,  or  ground  covered  with 
stagnant  water;  also,  the  name  geocrally  fpven 
to  tbe  Arabs  who  snbdued  Spun  si  the  banning 
of  tbe  eighth  century,  and  held  it  nntil  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from  their 
having  come  from  that  part  of  Africa  called 
Maoruania  by  the  Romana.  iloor-imzaard,  tbe 
bird  Circus  cruglnosoa.  Moorcock^  the  Tetrao 
Sooticns  of  linnsna,  a Urd  of  the  Grouse  tribe. 
Moorkeny  a bird  of  the  Coot  tribe,  the  Folioa 
chloropus  of  Linasua.  Moor*»~heady  a copper 
cap,  made  in  the  form  of  a head,  and  eet  over  the 
chimney  of  a reverberating  furnace  in  a laboratory ; 
also,  the  bead  of  a still,  having  a pipe  or  nose  to 
let  the  raised  spirits  run  into  the  reocirer.  i/oor- 
tiUxugy  or  Stone-choL,  the  bird  Saxioola  mbicola ; 
tbe  name  given  to  a bailiff  in  the  Isle  of  Man ; — 
r.  a.  (from  amarra,  a cable.  Span,  and  Port)  to 
confine  or  secure  a ship  in  a particular  station;— 
o.  a.  to  be  confined  by  cables  or  chuns. 
Moobaob,  moorlj,  «.  Station  where  to  moor. 
MooBCAomA,  moor-kroft'e-a, «.  (m  honour  of  WU- 


MOOR-GAilE— MORACE.E. 


liam  Moorcrofl.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Penring:  Order,  Convolvoiaceor. 

Moob-qamb,  moor'gsme,  «.  Grouse ; red  game. 
Moob-hbath,  moor'heeth,  s.  The  common  name 
of  plantsof  the  genus  QypsocallU:  Order,  Ericnoem. 
Moorish,  moor'isb,  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ; 

Moon;  marshy;  fenny;  watery.  I 

Hooblaxd,  moor 'land,  «.  A marsh  or  tract  of 
low  watery  ground;  land  with  alight  elevations,  ' 
cold,  and  full  of  bogs. 

Moorstoke,  moor'stone,  t.  A species  of  Granite, 
found  in  Cornwall  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  useful  in  tbe  coarser  parts  of  a building. 

The  name  Is  also  given  in  Scotland  to  a coarser 
siliciona  grit,  often  found  lying  at  the  sorface  in 
moorland  places.  It  Is  n meml^r  of  the  Cool  fur-  | 
mation,  intermedium  between  the  fresh-water  and 
marine  deposits.  ] i 

M(X)RY,  moor'e, a.  Marshy;  fenny;  watery;  boggy. 
Moose,  moos,  $.  Bfoose-decr,  the  Cei^ms  alces  of  | 
Unucns,  a sp<dtf<i  of  tbe  deer,  which  is  uf  the 
size  of  a horse,  is  gentle,  and  of  great  ose  in  arctic  ^ i 
regions.  It  can  travel  fifty  miles  a-day.  m 

Moot,  moot,  v.  a.  (mo^n,  Sax.)  To  debate  ; to  J 
discuss;  to  argue  for  and  against;— r.  n.  to  argue  I 
or  plead  upon  a supposed  cause  in  law.  Afoot, 
or  mooter,  a disputbr  in  moot  poiots.  Afoot-case, 
in  Law,  a case  given  to  be  mooted  or  argued. 
Bailiff  <f  the  moots,  tbe  officer  who  chose  the  l 
mootmen,  or  such  as  were  to  argue  tbe  moot-  ' 
cases; — a hard  piece  of  wood,  hooped  with  iron  at  1 
each  end,  used  in  making  blocks.  To  Uoio  a 
moot,  among  Sportsmen,  to  cause  a deer  to  fall. 
Moot-uall,  moot'hawl,  ^ s.  A town-hall ; a 
Moot-house,  moot'hows, ) hall  of  judgment. — 
j Obsolete.  1 1 

Moonxo,  moot'ing,  a.  Tbe  exercise  of  pleading  a . 
mock  esose. 

Moons  EX,  moot'men,  $.  I.aw  students  who  were 
fonneriy  called  npoo  to  moot  or  aigue  cases  pre- 
viously to  their  being  called  in  court. 

Mop,  mop,  ».  (mop,  or  mopa,  Welsh.)  A piece  of 
cloth,  or  a collection  of  thrums  or  coarse  ysm  fas- 
tened to  a handle,  and  used  for  cleaning  floors; 
a wry  mouth ;— (obsolete  in  the  last  sense ;) — 
r.  a.  to  rub  or  wipe  with  a mop; — v.  n.  to  make 
a wry  month. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Mope,  mope,  e.  n.  To  be  very  stupid ; to  be  very 
dnll;  to  drowse;  to  be  spiritless  or  gloomy; — 

V.  a.  to  make  stupid  or  spiritless ; — a.  s spiritless, 
insttecUve  person;  a stupid,  dull  fellow. 
Mopb-xyed,  mope'ide,  a.  Shortsighted ; pur- 
blind* ] 

Mopish,  mo'pish,  a.  Dull;  spiritless;  stupid; 

d^ect^  1 

BloptSHUT,  mo'pish-le,  acL  In  a mopish  manner.  { 

Mopishness,  mo'pish-nes,  s.  Dejection ; ioac-  | 
tivity;  dnincss.  t 

Moflaus,  mop'las,  a.  Ihe  name  given  to  the  Bfo-  | 
bammedan  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  who  are  do-  i 
icended  from  Moors  and  Arabian!*,  .and  have  set- 
tled on  that  coast,  and  married  Malabar  women. 
BfoiTBT,  roop'pit,)  a,  A puppet  made  of  rags,  os  i{ 
Mopset,  mop'se,  ) a mop  is  mode;  a fondling  . 

name  for  a girl.  | 

Mopts,  rao'pos,  0.  A drone;  a dreamer.  i 

Moquilaa,  mo-kwil’e-a,  s.  (meuniog  not  explained.)  I 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil : ' I 
Order,  Chrysob.iU’vnca'.  1 1 

Mor  acb.b,  mo-ra'se-e,  a.  (morua,  one  of  the  genera.)  1 1 
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I MOKAINE— MORANA 

I A nalnnil  order  of  Exogeof,  oelonging  to  tbo 
' ViticAl  AUiooce  of  Limllej.  It  con«i»U  of  shrubs 

j or  trees,  with  s milkj  juice  ; flowers  iaconspu*Q* 

10U8,  collected  in  hends,  spikes,  or  catkios ; csljx 
none,  or  3>4-p«rted,  and  imbricated  j stamens 
8-4,  inst^rted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  op- 
I ]>osite  iu  segments ; filaments  generally  shriTelled 
j on  the  inner  face;  sepals  8-4^5,  sometimes  in 
j rows;  ovary  one-celied;  ovules  solitary,  pendu- 
I lous,  or  ampbitropal;  style  tenninal  and  bifid; 

! fruit  small  nuts;  seed  solitsry.  The  mullterry 

i Slid  common  fig  sre  the  only  European  species. 

MoKAiNE,  mo*rane',  s.  (French.)  An  sccomuls- 
j tion  of  saudbtones  and  other  debris  left  upon  ice- 
bergs or  glacieri  when  the  toe  ia  dissolved. 
MuttAL,  mor'al,  a.  (French,  Spanish,  morvlu,  Lat.) 

' Relating  to  the  practice  of  men  towarda  each 

I other,  aa  it  may  m virtuous  or  criminal,  good  or 

bad : reaaoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to  vice 
j and  virtue ; subject  to  tbs  moral  law,  and  capa* 
j ble  of  moral  actions ; bound  to  perform  so^ 
j duties;  supported  by  the  evidence  of  resaon  or 
I probability ; conformed  to  rules  of  right,  or  to  the 
divine  law  respecting  social  duties ; virtuous ; 

Ijust.  Moral  law,  the  law  of  God  which  prescribes 
the  moral  or  sodal  duties.  Moral  philo$<^y,ot 
moral  science,  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  relat- 
ing primarily  to  the  mind  of  man;  metaphysics; 
the  science  of  man's  duty,  what  be  ought  and 
ought  not  to  think,  any,  or  do.  Moral  aeiue,  the 
feelings  with  which  we  regard  men's  actions  aa 
worthy  of  approbatioQ  or  disapprobation ; — «.  mo- 
rality; practice  or  dvcliine  of  the  duties  of  life; 
— (seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses ;)— the 
doctrine  inculcated  by  a fiction ; the  accoinmoda- 
iton  of  a fable  to  form  the  morals ; — n.  n.  to 
tnuralizc. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

When  t did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  tlme.~£kaJb. 
Moiulsjl — See  Moralizer. 

MofiALiST,  mor'al-ist,  «.  (moralisie,  Fr.)  One  who 
teaches  the  duties  of  life ; one  who  pnictlses 
moral  duties;  a mere  moral  person. 

Mobality,  mo-ral'e-te,  t.  {morulite,  Fr.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  duties  ^ life ; ethics ; the  practice 
of  the  moral  duties;  virtue;  the  quality  of  an 
action  which  rondcra  it  good. 

MoRALiZATloN,  moT-al-e-zaShtiD,  s.  Moral  rs- 
fiections,  or  the  act  of  making  moral  refiecilona ; 
explanation  in  a moral  sense. 

Moralize,  mor'al-ixe,  n.  o.  (aioro/wer,  Fr.)  To 
apply  to  a mural  pnrposc,  or  to  explain  in  a moral 
sense ; to  famish  with  manners  or  examples ; to 
render  moral  or  virtuous ; to  correct  the  morals 
of ; — V.  n.  to  speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects,  or 
to  mako  moral  reflections. 

Mobalizkr,  mor'al-i-xor,  s.  One  who  moralisea. 
MoKALiziRO,  mor'sl-i-xing,  s.  The  application  of 
facts  to  a moral  purpose,  or  the  making  of  moral 
reflectiona. 

Morally,  mor'al-le,  ad.  In  s moral  or  ethical 
sense ; according  to  the  rules  of  morality ; virtu- 
ously ; honestly ; according  to  the  rules  of  the 
{ divine  law;  according  to  the  evidence  of  human 
I reason,  or  of  probabilities. 

I Morals,  mor'alx,  s.  pL  Tbe  practice  of  the  dntice 
of  life ; behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

I Morana,  mo-ra'ns,  s.  The  old  Bohemisn  goddess 
of  Winter  and  of  Death ; tbe  Maryana  uf  Scan- 
dinavia. A grand  yearly  festival  was  held  in  her 
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honour  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  when  her  image  I 
was  conveyed  solemnly  to  the  neareat  brook  ur  ' 
river,  and  thrown  into  it  amidst  tbe  rejoicings  uf 
the  people,  as  symbolical  of  tbe  end  of  wiuler  and  | 
the  return  of  spring.  The  festival  was  called  j 
Dn$  Jodea  atutrtibm,  doM  josMier  ptwuuwti,  | 
Morass,  mo-ras',  s.  (moms,  Swed.  moems.  Dot.)  j 
A wanh ; s fen ; s tract  ^ low  moist  ground.  i 
Morasst,  mo-ras'ae,  «.  Marahy;  fenny.  I 

Murayian,  mo-ra've-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Moravia ; j 
— s.  a native  of  Moravia ; one  uf  a sect  so  called,  ! 
dbtingniabed  by  their  Christian  viituea,  and  gn*al  ^ 
simplicity  of  dress  snd  manners.  i 

Morbelli,  mawr-bel'H,  $.  (morbdhw,  dim.  of  mor- 
frus,  Gr.)  Tbe  minor  plague,  a term  used  by  ouu-  ; 
tinental  writers  for  Rubeolo,  or  Measles.  * 

Morbid,  mawr'bid,  a.  (a«or6<^,  Lat)  Disuased ; ‘ 
sickly ; not  sound  snd  bealthfak  j 

Morbidezza,  mawr-be-det'so,  s.  (Italian.)  In 
Painting,  a softness  and  delicacy  of  style.  i | 

Morbiuxlss,  mawr'lnd-nee,  s.  A state  of  being  i' 
diseased  or  nnsoond.  | 

Morbific,  mswr-biflk,  ) o.  (mor6t/Syue  Fr.)  j 
Morbifical,  mawr-bif'o-kal,)  Causing  disease ; { 

generating  a sickly  state.  t 

Morbillous,  mawr-billus,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  \ 
measles;  mrasly;  partaking  of  the  nature  uf  . 
measles.  | 

Moroosb,  mawT-bose'i  a.  (morbomts,  Lat.)  Pn>-  | 
oeeding  from  disease : nnsonod;  unhealthy.  | 

Morbositt,  mswr-boa'e-te,  s.  A diseased  state.  I 

Morbulebt,  mawrlm-lont,  a.  Full  of  disease.  | 

Morbus,  mswr^os,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Pathology,  a i 
disease  or  ^sonk^  action  ^ any  part  of  tlio  ] 
maehioeiy  of  the  body ; henoo— if.  arewater,  or 
orqtutmi,  the  jaundice.  M.  eodaau,  epilepsy,  or  | 
falling  aickneas.  M.  interpelbttus^  a dise^  at-  i 
tended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  paroxysni<^ 

M.  eandeut,  cyano^;  blue  diseass.  M.  ean/»-  j 
ecus,  typhus  fever.  M.  eoxariiUy  disease  of  the  ‘ 
hip.  M.  pulSoiS,  framboesis,  or  yaws.  M.  as^,  I 
meliena ; black  disease.  M.  pediemlariSy  lousy  I 
disease.  M,  pilaris,  hairworm  disetie.  M,  j 
reffhw,  jaundioe;  king’s  evil  M.  rwMtw,  firam- 
Ix^a,  or  yaws.  M.  diabetes ; thirst  | 

disease,  if.  sudarumu,  sweating  sickness.  Mvr6i  1 
pathtdd,  moroeitates ; deprav^  appetites,  and  i 
morbid  changm  in  the  feelings  and  propensiiws.  I 
— Hobhfii.  \ 

Morcbau,  mawr'so,  s.  (French.)  A morad;  a , 
bit ; a mouthful. 

Mobcuella,  mawr-tshella,  s.  (morcAel,  tbe  Ger-  . 
man  name  of  the  plant)  Hor^,  a genns  of  eata- 
ble Fuupi  Order,  Hymenomyoetes. 

MobdaciouS,  mtwr-da'ahtts,  a.  (inordeyr,  Lat.)  I 

Biting ; given  to  biting.  I 

Mordaciocslt,  mawr^'shus-le,  ad.  In  a biting 
manner ; sareastioally.  ' 

UoRDAOiTT,  mawr-daa'e-le,  s.  Tbe  quality  of  , 
biting. 

Mordant,  mawr'dant,  s.  (mordeo^  1 bite,  Uit)  , 
A snbetanoe  employed  In  tbe  prooeee  of  dyui>ii!,  j 
which  has  an  affinity  both  fur  the  oolouring  mst-  . 

ter  and  the  material  to  be  dyed.  It  is  aleo  termed  \ 
a basis, 

Mordantlt,  mawr'dsat-le,  ad  In  tbe  manner  of 
A mordant 

Mordella,  mawr-della,  s,  (mordeo,  I bite,  Tjit.) 

A genns  of  Coleopterous  iniucts  t Type  of  the 
family  Mordellidc. 
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UoiiDSLUlXjB,  mawr^deHe-dr,  #.  (jnord^a^  one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Heleromerooa  Coleup> 
term,  dutingnUbed  by  tbe  general  of  the 
body,  which  is  elerated  and  arched,  with  the  bead 
luw,  the  thorax  trapeaoid  or  semidrcnlar,  tbe  elytra  j 
very  abort  or  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the  tips  ur 
the  abdomen.  They  pve  a tenadons  and  painful 
bite. 

Mobdektb,  mawr-den'te,  a.  (Tlnlian.^  In  Music, 
a grace  in  the  Italian  echool,  which  ia  elTtrcted  by 
turning  upon  a note  without  uaiiig  the  one  below. 

IfonDiCAKCY,  mawr'de'kan-se,  a.  A biting  qua- 
lity ; corroeiveoeee. 

MoRi>icaMT,  mawr'de-kant,  a.  (French.)  Biting; 
acrid. 

MoBOiCATiov,  mawT-de-ka'shon,  a.  Tbe  act  of 
biting  or  corrotUiig;  eonthuon. 

Hoke,  tiK>re,  o.  (mor'e,  mom,  or  more,  S.1Z.)  In 
greater  quantity;  in  greater  degree;  in  great 
number ; greater ; added  to  some  former  Dumber; 
a-lditional ; — ad.  to  a greater  degree ; the  particle 
that  forms  the  comparative  degree ; again ; a 
second  time;  lunger;  no  more,  not  oontiouing; 
existing  no  longer;  gone ; deemued  or  destroy^ 
as  * Cassias  is  no  more miicA  more,  in  a greater 
degree,  or  with  more  readiness;  more  abundjuilly; 
more  and  more,  with  continual  increase ; — s.  a 
greater  quantity  or  degree ; greater  thing ; other 
thing ; aomething  fukher,  as  ' we  can  do  no 
more;' — (mor,  Sax.)  a hill (mortm,  Sax.)  a 
root; — (obaoleite  in  tbe  last  two  senses;)— o. •. 
to  make  more. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

What  be  will  make  more,  he  morttk.—(3avtr. 

M.  OBEA,  mo-re'a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Koben  Mure  of 
Shrvwsbuiy.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order.  Iridacese. 

kloRELB,  mo-reen',  a.  A aind  of  stuff  used  for 
curtains  and  bed-bangiDgs. 

Moral. — See  MorchellL 

Mobklajiix — See  Moorland. 

UoBBUA,  mo-re'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  aoroe  person 
of  the  name  of  Morel.)  A genus  of  plants,  no- 
tlTcs  of  Senegal : Order,  Cmdtonaceft. 

Morblo&IA,  m^rel-o-ahe'a,  t.  (meaning  not  (^ven.) 
A genua  of  planta,  natives  of  Mexico:  Order, 
Cordiacem. 

MoRBKEfts,  move'nss,  a.  Greatnesa. — Obsolete. 

Morbvoa,  ZDO-re-iuya,  a.  (in  honour  of  P.  llonuo, 
an  Julian  botanic)  A genua  of  plants ; Order, 
Convol\*alacesB. 

blORSOTBR,  iDoro-c'vnr,  od  Beyond  wbst  has 
beenaaid;  farther;  besides;  also;  likewise. 

Moeuk,  > mo-resk',  a.  (Freuch.  moreaco,  Ital.) 

ilOBBSQUB,)  Done  aker  the  manuer  of  the  Moors. 

Morkbqub,  mo>resk',  a.  In  Arcbiteclurs  and' 
Pebting,  the  atyle  used  by  tbe  Moota  and  Arabs, 
called  alM  Arab^ue.  It  conaisU  of  many  gn>* 
teaque  pieoea  and  oompartmenU  promiscuously,  to 
appearmooe,  pot  together,  bat  wilbont  any  figure 
of  man  or  animal  See  Arabesque. 

Morktha,  mo-ret'te-a,  a.  (In  honour  of  J.  L.  Mo- 
retti,  an  Italian  botanist.)  A genua  of  CracUcr- 
ooa  plants : Suborder,  Fleurorhiiea. 

Moboambtic,  nmwr-go-oet'ik,  a.  (morji/mi,  to 
aborteiL  Goth.)  JforpoMtfo,  or  k^Kamd  mar-» 
rfope,  ia  a marriage  not  unoommon  w tbe  families 
of  aoveteigaa,  ana  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  Ger- 
many, betwsea  a man  of  superior  and  a woman 
of  inferior  rank,  in  which  it  ia  atipulated  that  the 
latter  and  her  ebUdren  sbHlt  not  enjoy  tbs  rauk 
Mr  inbait  the  poasessiooa  of  her  husband. 


Moroabia,  mawr-ga'ne-a,  a.  (in  hoooor  of  Hugh  I 
Morgan,  London.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Scrophnlariacew. 

Morolat,  mawr'glay,  s.  (mora,  death,  and  pfowe,  | 
a sword,  Celt.)  A deadly  weapon ; a two-handed  • 
broadsword.  I 

Moboub,  mawrg,  a.  (French.)  A place  in  French  | 
towns  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dsod  are 
exposed,  in  order  to  be  recognised  by  thmr  friends  \ 
or  relatives.  \ 

Moribund,  morVbond,  a.  In  a dying  state 
a.  a dying  person. 

Moricandia,  mor-e-kan'de-a,  a.  (in  boDour  of 
Stephen  Moricand,  an  Italian  botanist,  author  of 
Flor«  Venetm.)  A geuas  of  Cntciferooa  plaats: 
Suborder,  Ortboplocec. 

HoRlOERATB,  mo-ry'er-ote,  o.  n.  (monyero,  IjiL) 
To  do  as  one  is  oommaoded;  to  obey.— Obso- 
lete. 

Mobioebation,  mo-r^-er-a'shon,  a.  Obeeqoioo^ 
ness;  obedience.— ObsoUto. 

Mouioerous,  roo-rg'erns,  a.  Obedient;  oboe- 
quioua. — Obsolete. 

Mobil,  morll,  a.  (mortHe,  Fr.)  A musbroom. 

Morilliporm,  mo-rine-fawrm,  a.  Having  tbe 
form  of  the  morU. 

MoaiLLON,  mor'il-km,  a.  Om  of  tbe  names  of  live 
aquatic  fowl  Golden -eye,  Clangnla  mlgarU. 

Morina,  roo-re'na,  a.  On  honour  of  Lwis  kforin, 
M.D.,  Paria)  A genus  of  herbaceous  pUnts: 
Order,  Dipsaoeae. 

MoEiNDA,  mo-rin'da,  a.  (altered  from  Morua  In- 
diciL)  Iiidko-mulberry,  a genus  of  planta : Or- 
der, CinchoDBoeiB. 

Mobinoa,  mo-ring'ga,  a.  (the  Malabar  name  of  tbe 
speciea.)  A geons  of  pl^ts : Type  uf  the  natural 
order  Moringaoem. 

Morinoacba,  mo-ring-ga'se-e,'^  a.  (eiormpo,  one 

Moriroba,  mo-rin'je-e,  > of  the  genera.) 
An  order  of  Exogens,  belonging  to  the  Violales,  f 
or  Vioial  AUlauoe  uf  Liiidley,  with  pinnated  Isaves  ! 
and  irr^olar  white  Bowers;  sep'ils  five  and  peu-  I 
loid;  stameos  eight  or  teu ; ovary  slipiUte;  fruit  ! 
a l<»g  pod-like  capsule ; seeds  numerous,  ami 
half-bur^  in  the  ^goos-Uke  substanoe  of  the 
valves. 

Morion,  mo're-un,  a.  (Frcndi.)  Armour  for  the 
head ; a helmet  or  casque  to  defend  tbe  hc.v<l. 

Morisco,  mo-rislco,  a.  Applied  to  carviug  and 
painting. 

Hoaisco,  mo-ris'ko,l  a.  A dance,  or  a dancer 

Morisk,  mo'risk,  > of  tbe  morris  or  Moorish 
dance;  tbe  Moorish  Ungoage. 

Moriscobs,  mo-ris-koee',  a.  A name  given  by 
the  Sponurds  to  the  descondAuts  of  tbe  western 
Arabs  or  Moors,  who,  after  tbe  taking  of  Granada, 
(January,  1492,)  preferred  remaining  in  Spain  to 
retiring  to  the  country  of  their  fatbera. 

Murisba,  mo-ris'e-o,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Muria, 
the  discoverer.)  A genus  of  Cruciforoua  planta: 
Suborder,  NotorhiseA 

MoRisoNiA,  mo-re-so'ne-o,  a.  Ob  honour  of  Robert 
kforUon,  Profeaeor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  ^ed 
16S3.)  A genus  of  plaRta:  Order,  Gappari- 
dacec. 

Mohkin,  mawriun,  a.  (fluw-kea,  Swed.)  Among 
Hunters,  a beast  that  has  di«I  by  sicknem  or 
mischanofc 

Moblino,  morUng,  ) s.  Wool  plucked  from  a 

Mo&tlino,  moitlmg,)  dead  sheep. 
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MORPHNVS— MORTAR. 


Mormo,  ouiwi'mo,  «.  (Orwk.)  Atmgbear;  f«b« 

' tomr. 

UoRMODSt,  tnamsmo'dea, «.  (M9fmo,  a goUio,  Gr. 
from  tbe  appeanmoe  of  tha  flowera.)  A g«zma  of 
pUnta : (Met,  Ordadacec. 

MormoiI)  mawr'mniif  $,  (Greek,  a mask  ) Pofflna, 
a genus  of  aquatic  binls,  singular  beak  of 
wbtcb  gives  tbe  bead  tbe  appearaoM  of  a mask) 
Faroilj,  Akadc. 

I Mormofs,  mawr'mopa,  s.  A gentn  of  Cheirop- 
tera: Fsmtij,  Vespertilkniida. 

Mormtrik^  mawr-mi'iT-oe,  s.  (momiyrMis,  one 
of  tbe  genera.)  A subfamilj  of  the  SalmonicUe, 
or  Salmons,  dUtinguiabed  bj  tbe  branchial  aper- 
ture resembling  a tpiracls,  and  tbe  mouth  being  | 
amall  and  verticaL 

MORMTRiua,  inawr-mi're-ns,  s.  (moriHfro,  I mor-  ! 
mur,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fisfaee,  in  which  the  dorsal  < 
6n  is  singla  and  short,  and  the  snont  produced.  I 

Mormtrcs,  mawr’me-ros,  s.  (mormyros,  the  Greek 
name  of  a fish,  suppoeed  to  ^ Spams  morm/nu.) 
A genus  of  fishes : Family,  SUurid«. 

Morr,  roawm,  s.  (ainme,  morphea,  Genn.  Dan. 
Dut.)  The  first  part  of  tbe  day  ; the  moniing. 
A wi^  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

IfORira,  mawr'na,  s.  (a  heroins  of  Northern  Ro- 
mance.) A genus  of  Composits  plants  i Soboe- 
der,  Tubulifione. 

Morriro,  mssrr'uing,  s.  (laaryMe,  inor^pen,  Sax.) 
Tbe  first  part  of  the  day,  banning  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  and  extending  to  twdve  at  noon;  tbe 
first  or  early  part,  jfomiay  star,  or 
the  planet  Venue  is  so  called  when  sbe  risea  a little 
before  tbe  sun ; and  tbe  £sswMy-sRrr,  or  Hesperus, 
when  ibe  seta  after  tbe  suil  JforiMs^-poieiH  a 
gown  worn  tn  tbe  morning  before  one  is  fonnally 
dressed ; — a,  relating  to  tbe  first  or  early  part  of 
the  day ; being  in  tbs  early  part  of  tbe  day. 

Morocco,  mor-rok'ko,  s.  (ssoro^is^  Fr.)  A 
kind  of  goataldn  leather,  uaed  exteoavely  in  book- 
binding. 

Morork,  mo-rone',  a.  Of  a dark  crimson  oolonr. 

MoROKonBA,  mo-ro-iK/be-a,  s.  (monowofio  or  coro- 
aofia,  tbe  Caribbean  name  of  M.  eooa'iua.)  A 
genos  of  treea,  natives  of  QnUna  t Order,  Closia- 
oem. 

MoROfK,  mO'rose',  a,  (wtonmiM,  Lat.)  Of  a aour 
temper ; sallso  ; pes^ ; severe. 

UoROSKLT,  mo-roeele,  ad  Sonrly;  with  sullen 
sosterity. 

MoRoaKXKSR,  mo-roae'nes,  s.  Souroesa  of  tem- 
per; sullen  ness. 

Moitosia,  mo-ro 'sis, s.  (Greek.)  AdisssMsmongtbe 
Greeks,  which  answered  to  what  is  called  idiocy  or 
stupidity  in  En^ish. 

Morositt,  ffio-ros's-te,  t.  MorD8eness.>-Obsolcte. 

Moroxitb,  mor'ok'Site,  s.  (s«oms,  tbe  mnlberry- 
tree,  Lat.  from  its  being  of  a mulberry  ooloor.) 
Tbe  Dstive  phosphste  of  lime.  I 

Moroxyuo  Acid,  mo-rok-sil'ik  as'sid,  s.  An 
sod  discovered  by  Klsproth,  combined  with  lime 
in  the  bark  of  tbe  sioro  al^  or  white  mulberry- 
tree. 

MoRrHRW,  mawr'fo,  s.  (mor/ia,  ItaL)  A scarf  on 
tbe  fsoa;— o.  a.  to  cover  with  seurl 

Morphia,  mawrifo-a,  s.  (Jforpkmt,  tbe  god  of 
Dreams.)  A vegetsbie  alkaloid  obtained  from 
opium,  in  whidi  it  exists  with  tbe  meoonic  scid, 
end  probsbiy  with  sulpburio  scid.  Formula,  Hts 
C'24  Oe  Ni.  It  is  tbe  most  active  principle  of  opium,  j 


Morprmds,  mawrfnus,  s.  (smstjAros,  tbe  osprey, 

Gr.)  Eagle-hawks,  a genus  of  Aedpetrine  birds  t 
Family,  FsJeonida. 

Morphoumy,  mawr-foro-je,  s.  (sioryAc,  form,  and 
loyoty  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  the  meUmOTphosii  of  tbe  organs 
of  plants. 

Morrbria,  mor-re'ne-a,  a (in  honour  of  Professor 
Charles  Morren  of  Liege.)  A genus  of  plants . 
Order,  Asclepisdaoem.  I 

Morris,  mor'ria,  a A fish,  tbe  Leptooepbslus  of  ; 

LinncfUA  I 

Morris>darcb,  mor'ris-dsns,  s.  A peculiar  kind  j I 
of  dsnee  in  imitation  of  the  Moors,  practised  in  tbe  ,{ 
middle  sges,  in  which  bells  were  fixed  to  tbe  fert  1 1 
of  the  dancer,  wboee  great  art  was  to  move  tbe  [ | 
feet  so  as  to  produce  oonourd  from  tbe  various  beliA  | 
AW-Biea's-mofTM,  a kind  of  play  with  nine  boles  l' 
in  tbe  gronnd.  | j 

Morris-darcbr,  mor-ris-dan'sur  a One  who  i 
daocee  a morris-dance.  ; ! 

MORRIS-PIKB,  mor'iis-pike,  A A formidable  weapon 
used  by  tbe  Moors 

Morrow,  moriro,  s.  (siorpen,  Sax.)  Tbe  day  next 
alter  tbe  present : the  next  day  subsequent  to  any 
dayspedfied.  (food  inorpoir,  a term  of  salutation;  l, 

I go^  morning.  i ' 

; Mori,  mawra,  a In  ondent  Mythology,  tbe  daugfa-  ; 

I ter  of  Night,  witboal  a father,  and  goddesa  of  |] 

I Death.  I 

Morse,  mawn,  a A name  of  tbe  walrUA  | 

MoRaiL,  mawr'sQ,  a (momrs,  Lat)  A tdte ; a ' 
mouthful ; a amall  piece  of  food ; a piece : * | ; 
meal ; something  to  be  eaten  ; a small  quantity  of  ’ ‘ 
something  not  eatable— Obsolete  in  tbe  last 
senae. 

Morsurr,  mswr^sora,  A Tbe  set  of  bHing.  ' 

Morsus  Diaboli,  mswrisns  de-sb'o-le,  a (I^stln,  , 
devil's  Inte.)  In  Ansloroy,  s name  applied  to  tbs 
jagged  and  tom-Iike  outer  ends  of  \m  FtUnpian  ' 
tubee. 

Mort,  mewrt,  a (FivndL)  A tune  sounded  at  tbe 
death  of  game ; a salmon  in  his  third  year.  i 

Mortal,  mswr'tal,  a.  (morto/a,  Lat)  Subject  to  : 
death ; destined  to  d^b ; deadly ; destnictire ; 
procuring  death ; bringing  death  ; boman ; be- 
longing to  man ; conderonW  to  be  ponisbed  with  | 
death;  not  venial;  extreme ; violent; — (vulgar  in 
tbe  Isirt  two  eensea  ;)— a mao  ; a human  b^g ; 
a being  snbject  to  dintb.  i 

Mortautt,  mswr-tsl'e-tc,  a (mortoKtaty  Let) 
Snlijeetioo  to  death ; state  of  a being  sifoject  to  | 
death ; death ; power  of  deatro^oo ; frequency  i 
of  death ; human  nature. 

Mortalizc,  mawr'tal-ixe,  v.  a.  To  make  mortal.  ^ 
Mortally,  mawr'tal-le,  ad  Irrecoverably ; in  a 
manner  tJ>at  must  cause  death ; extremely. 

Mortar,  mawr'tur,  s.  {mortiery  Fr.  ssortortwiw,  I 
lat)  A cement  used  fur  building  pnrpoees,  com-  ’ 
posed  of  lime,  shaiqi  coarse  sand,  and  sometimes 
tbe  hair  of  animals,  all  thoroui^bly  mixed  together 
with  water,  aoas  to  form  a half  fluid,  half  solid  mass. 
Also,  a strong  hollow  instrument,  usually  mads  of 
marble,  Wedgewood  ware,  or  metal,  in  which  | 
hard  or  brittle  subetancee  are  pnlveri^  by  per-  | ' 
cuseion  or  grinding  with  another  instrument,  1 
called  a peitle.  Mortars  usually  partake  of  tbe 
shape  of  an  Inverted  bell  or  cup,  but  thrir  forov 
capacity,  and  solidity,  as  well  as  tbe  material  ot  I 
which  they  are  made,  vary  with  tbe  object  for  | 


[[  MORTER— MOBTIFICATTON.  MOBTIFIEDKESS— MORUS.  ]j 

whirli  tlif-y  are  dMitrnrd.  EUetrieal  morfor,  or 
||  EUetrieal  bomb,  a amall  apparato<«,  intended  to 

show  the  mechanical  effects  of  eloctricitj,  apoD 
the  same  principle  as  Kinnersl^'s  air  tbermome* 
ter.  The  bomb  is  of  h’nrj,  bone,  or  other  non-con« 
ducting  snbstanoe.  A ball  of  light  wood  6te  a semi* 
circular  cavitj  at  the  mouth  of  the  bomb,  and  a 
•mall  chambw  is  made  beoeath  iL  Two  wires 
(one  at  top,  the  other  leading  to  the  stand  bo> 
neath,)  pass  into  the  caritf,  and  are  there  sepa> 
rated  by  a small  interraL  When  a shock  is  paa^ 
\ through  the  wires,  the  air  within  the  cavity  is  ra- 

refied, its  sodden  eapanskm  throwing  oat  the  bslU 
I/ytrauHe  mortar^  or  Eomm  ceweat,  a cement 
which  acquiree  but  little  solidity  in  the  sir,  but 

I beoomea  extremely  bard  under  water.  The  poorer 
kinds  of  Umeatone  are  burnt,  ground,  mixed  with 

I I water  and  sand,  and  immediately  applied  to  the 
Vork. 

Hobtsr,  mawr'tor,  s.  A lamp,  or  light — Obsolete. 
1 Mobtoaob,  mawr'gayj,  s,  (morif  d^d,  andpe^e, 
1 pledge,  Fr.}  In  Law,  a pawn  of  land  or  tene- 

1 ment,  or  anything  Immovable,  laid  or  bound  for 

moTwy  borrowed,  to  be  the  creditor’s  for  ever, 
If  the  money  be  not  paid  at  the  day  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  creator  bolding  land  and  tenement  npon 
this  bargain  is  called  tenarU  m mortage.  A mor^ 
gage  may  he  defined  to  be  o debt  ^ epeeuU^t 
cn^  by  a pledge  of  lands,  of  wbi^  the  legal 
ownerabip  is  reat^  in  the  creditor,  but  of  whkh 
in  equty  the  debtor,  and  those  clmming  under  him, 
1 remain  the  actual  owners,  until  dabai^  by  judi- 

\ dal  aeDteooe  oo  their  own  loiAes.  It  U a eeco- 

1 rity  fbuoded  oo  the  oommou  law,  and  perfected  by 

ajodidooaand  wise  application  of  the  prindplaa 
of  the  civil  law  •, — a.  & to  grant  an  estate  b fee 
as  seenrity  far  money  lent  or  oootracted,  to  be 
paid  at  a oertab  time : to  pledge ; to  make  over 
to  a creditor  as  a soenrity. 

Mobtoaosb,  mawr-gay-je',  s.  The  person  to  whom 
I an  estate  u mortgaged. 

. Mobtqaoeb,  mawr'gay-Jnr,  s.  The  person  who 
grants  an  estate  as  security  for  a debt,  as  above 
spedfiod. 

Mortieb,  mot^te^,  or  mor’te-sy,  s.  (’French.)  A 
cap  of  state  wrm  by  the  first  kings  of  France, 

< the  form  of  which  is  still  preserved  m the  cap 
worn  by  the  president  of  die  4>  coar  of  Paris. 

< Mobtifebol'8,  mawr*tirer*os,  a.  (morv,  death, 

1 and  Jero,  1 bring,  Lat.)  Bringing  or  produdng 

1 death ; deadly ; fata) ; destructive. 

MoBTiriCATioir,  mawr-to>fh-ka'abnn,  s.  fFrench.) 
In  Pathology,  a geneqe  term  denoting  the  death 
1 of  any  part  of  the  body.  The  particniar  stages  of 

' mortification  are  designated  in  this  eountry  by  the 

1 terms:—!.  Gangrene^  or  the  bdpient  stsg& 

On  the  oontinent  it  denotes  the  complete  funn. 
2.  Spbaeeha,  or  complete  mortification.  Some 
apply  the  term  gangrene  to  the  death  of  the  etper^ 
^ctal  tezftre,  and  sphaoelos  to  the  death  of  the 
toboie  tabstanee  of  so  organ.  8.  Slotigk^  the 
j technical  term  for  the  fibro^  senaelesa  aobetimoe, 

re>o)ting  from  sphacelus.  4.  fiecrom^  or  death 
of  the  bonca ; tbs  term  cones,  meanbg  nloeratioo 
of  bone.  fi.  JJotpiUd  gangrtatOy  or  the  combina- 
tion of  hnmid  gangrene  with  phagedenic  nloeration. 

' 6.  PustitU  wuH^to,  or  ekorbon  of  the  FVeneb ; 

f malignant  pustule,  or  earbonde,  supposed  by  some 

1 to  origbste  b homed  cattle.  7.  Gongreiwu 

i aryodim,  necrosis  ustUigmea  sen  e{^mica,sdsbg 

fiom  the  ttse  of  spurred  rye.  Other  dedgnations 
of  mortification  are:— 1.  Imjtammalorgy  humid,  : 
or  acute  gangrene,  so  called  when  it  is  preceded  { 
by  inflammstioD.  2.  Pry,  ehrottic,  and  sometimes 
itlinpathic,  so  termed  when  it  is  not  preceded  bj 
any,  or  much,  inflammation.  The  dry  form,  being 
frequently  found  to  affect  old  people,  has  hem  also  [ 
named  gangmna  emiHt.  In  S^ptore,  tlie  act 
of  subduing  the  passions  and  appetites  by  prayer,  > 
abetinence,  and  self-denial  • bomiliation  or  slight  | 
vexation ; the  state  of  bebg  bumbled  by  anything  : 
that  wounds  or  shuses  pride ; destruetioD  of  sotive  ! 
qnalitiee,  applied  to  metals (obsolete  b the  last  i 
•ense.)  In  Scottish  Law,  mortification  is  neariy  j 
synonymous  with  mortmain.  By  an  act  passed 
in  1 687,  bnd  vested  b the  ohnreh  was  declared  : 
to  be  pvea  for  sapentitious  purposes,  and  to  belong  j 
to  the  crown.  i 

Mobtifibdkem,  mawi'te-fide-nes,  a.  Humilb-  > 
tioQ ; subjection  of  the  passions.  j 

Morttfibb,  mawr'to-fi-or,  s.  Uo  or  that  wUcb 
mortifies  { 

Mobtift,  mawr’te-fi,  e.  a.  (mort^Serf  Fr.)  To  i 
destroy  vital  quaTities ; to  destroy  aotive  powers  | 
or  essentia)  qnalitiea ; to  subdue  inordinate  pas- 
siona ; to  auUue  or  bring  bto  subjectioD  U^Uy 
appetite  by  self-denial,  abstinence,  &c.;  to  diH 
press : to  vex;— 0. «.  to  loea  vital  h^  and  action, 
and  sofier  the  diaaolntion  or  (wganie  texture,  aa 
fUeh ; to  corrupt  or  gangrene ; to  be  aubdued ; ta 
practiae  aelf-denial  from  reli|^oaa  motivea. 
MoBTlFTtMO,niawT^te-fi-bg,ii.  HamfliatiDg;  tend-  ! 

ing  to  bnmhle  or  abuse.  • 

Mobtisb,  mawr'tia,  a.  (mortotlse,  Fr.)  In  Ardii- 
tectnra,  the  junction  of  two  pieoea  of  wood  or  | 
other  material,  the  cavity*  cut  in  one  piece  being 
the  reoeivbg  oorreapondent  portiou  of  the  wood  of 
the  other,  which  is  termed  a tewoii; — e.  a.  to  cut 
or  make  a moctiae  b ; to  job  timbers  by  a tenon 
and  mortise. 

Mortmaih,  mawrt'mane, «.  In  Law,  an  alienation 
of  lands  and  tenements  to  any  guild,  corporation,  | 
or  fraternity,  and  their  snccesbors,  aa  bisbopis 
panous,  vicara,  See.  In  mortmain,  moriua  manu, 
into  a dead  hand,  as  it  were  never  to  revert  to  the  | 
donor,  or  any  temporal  or  common  use.  , i 

Mobtpat,  mawrt'pay,  a,  Dead  pay ; payment  nut  ■ • 
made. — Obeokte.  || 

HoRTBBsa,  mawr'trea,  s.  A dish  of  meat  of  various  i 
kinds  beatim  together. — Obsolete.  1 

UoBTDARlEB,  mawr'tn-a-ree,  s.  (siortiuinie,  Fr.) 

In  Law,  a sort  of  ecclesiastical  herioU,  bring  a 
cuitomary  gift  claimed  by  and  dne  to  the  minU-  . 
ter  b very  mariy  pariabes  on  the  desth  of  his 
pariahionera.  Iliey  aeem  originally  to  bive  been, 
like  Uy-heriots,  only  a voluutary  bequest  to  the 
church,  bring  intended,  aa  Lyndewode  informs  ua, 
from  a oonstitution  of  Archbishop  Langham,  as  a 
kbd  of  expiation  and  ammda  to  the  clergy  for  1 1 
the  personal  tithes  aod.otber  eceleaiaatieal  dutiiw  ii 
whi<^  the  laity  b their  lifetime  might  have 
neglected  or  forgotten  to  pay.  For  this  porpooe,  ' 
after  the  brd's  beriot  or  bert  good  was  takno  out,  j 
the  second  best  chattel  was  reserved  to  the  church  | 
aa  a mortnaiy ; and  therefore,  in  the  laws  of  King  | 
Canute,  this  mortoaiy  is  oalM  eoul^-eoot,  or  tgtn-  ' 
bohun  animtB, 

Horcs,  Dio‘'nis,  a.  (moraa,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
mulberry.)  The  Mulberry,  a genus  of  plants; 
Order,  Mccaossa. 

m 
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MonvBictTK,  m«Wve>nit«,  $,  (Aforven,  « place  ia 
the  highUnde  of  Scotland.)  A name  given  bj 
Dr  Thomson  to  a varietj  of  minerml  barmatome. 

Mosaic,  mo-salk,  $.  (mO€aieo,  Ital.)  A mode  of 
repreeeoting,  by  inlajing  of  imNlI  cubes  of  glaas, 
marble,  abeTb^  wood,  dec.  It  is  diatiUkPiished  from 
marquetry  by  being  only  applied  properly  to  works 
of  atone,  metal,  or  glaaa.  Sfoiaie  work,  in  Ar- 
chitoctore,  the  inlaying  of  pavements,  walla,  &c, 
with  small  dies  of  different  coloured  atones  or 
glass,  in  Bgiuee,  to  represent  hietorical 

objects,  iftwa^  goid,  bisolphuret  of  tin,  a yel- 
low, flaky  enbetsce,  sometimes  employed  in  orna- 
mental japan-work.  Tbe  name  is  also  g^ren  to  a 
superior  Und  of  brass,  and  to  a yellow  alk^  of 
copper,  lioc,  and  gold. 

Mosaic,  mo-aa'ik,  ) a.  (fVom  Jfoser.)  Re- 

Mosaical,  mo-aa'e-kal,)  h^g  to  the  writings 
or  laws  of  Moses. 

Mobabacbcs,  inos-a-saw'rua,a.  The  name  given  to 
a gigantic  extinct  aquatic  Saurian,  tbe  reraaint  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Cbaik  formation.  It  is 
soppossd  to  here  been  allied  to  tbe  Monitom. 

Moscajua,  mos-ka'-re-s,  t.  A genus  uf  Compo- 
site plants':  Suborder,  TabutiflorK. 

Moschata,  roos1u-ta,  s.  (eioseAos,  a sucker,  or 
young  shoot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Actinic,  or  Soft 
Aoantharia,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  Holo- 
tbnria.  It  Uvea  and  floats  freely  in  tbe  sea. 

MosonATBL,  moa'ka-tel,  a.  The  plant  Adoxa  mos- 
chatellinc. 

MoscBiDiB,  mosncB-de,  a (movcAiis,  one  of  tbe 
genenL)  Musk-deer,  a family  of  Ruiuinants  of 
the  dm  kind.  Characters — feet  bisulcate;  no 

boms;  no  Incisor  teeth  above,  but  eight  beneath, 
i Moochobma,  tnoa-koa'ma,  t.  (moecAo#,  musk,  Ur.) 
A genus  (d  musk-seented  herbs,  with  minute 
flowers : Order,  Lamiacec. 

Mobchitb,  mositua,  a (Latin,  muak,  in  reference 
to  the  males  bring  provided,  on  Uie  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  with  a large  pouch  secreting  imisk.) 
The  Musk-deer,  a genua  of  Bumioaots:  Typo  of 
the  family  Moa^idte. 

I Moslem,  moslem,  a A Mohammedan  or  Mussul- 
I man. 

I Mosqdb,  moak,  s.  (mcscAiad^  or  mescJwd,  Arabic.) 
’ A Mohammedan  place  of  worship,  the  distinctive 
! architectural  marka  of  which  are  generally  cupolaa 
I and  roinaretA 

: MoBQt'iTo,  mos-kit'o,  A A name  given  to  certain 
stinging  flies  or  gnat-like  inaectA  probably  belong- 
ing to  several  genera,  some  of  which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  tbe  common  gnat. 

; They  are  tbe  sourev  of  much  molestation  in  hoinid, 

I warm  countrieA 

I Moss,  moa,  a.  (wieos.  Sax.  moot.  Germ.)  A cellular 
or  vaacular  ocrogencoa  plant,  with  tbe  spore-cases 
either  plunged  in  the  subeUnoe  of  the  frond,  or 
encltHicd  in  a caplike  hood.  Tbe  Mosses  form 
tbe  Muacsies  or  Muscat  Alliance  of  liudiey,  and 
embrace  the  Hepaticea  and  the  Moari — to  the 
iutter,  however,  is  tbe  term  mott  properly  con- 
fined. :ind  oonUuns  tbe  Andreaeen  or  Split  Mumes, 
in  which  the  spore  opens  by  valves,  with  an  oper- 
culum without  elatera,  and  tbe  Bryaoew  or  Urn- 
moNM-s  which  have  tbe  spore-cases  valvular,  with 
an  operculum  without  elaten.  The  first  consists 
of  biB]>cbing,  moss-Uke,  reddish  or  brown  plants, 
with  imbricated  leaves,  either  with  or  without 
riba ; the  second,  of  erect  or  creeping,  terrestrial  or 
tn 
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aquatic  cellular  plants,  having  a dUtinct  axil  of 
growth,  destitute  of  a vascular  system,  and  oovered 
with  minute,  imbricated,  entire,  or  serrated  leaves; 
(awe,  SweJ. ) B bog ; s place  where  peat  is  found ; 

— o.  a.  to  cover  with  mosA 

Mobsurowm,  mos'gnms,  a.  Covered  or  overgrown  j 
with  mosA  I 

Hobsiebbb,  roos'se-nea,  a TIm  state  of  bring  | 
overgrown  with  roosA  I 

Mobbtkoopbb,  mos'troop-ur,  a A bandit ; a rob-  ' 
ber.  This  name  waa  formerly  applied  to  tbe  t 
banditti  who  carried  on  their  manniling  depreda-  ! 
tiona  on  the  boniers  of  Scotland  and  Kngtand,  j 
becauae  they  generally  dwelt  or  encamped  on  tbe  j 
moaacA  I 

MoBsr,  inoa'sc,  a.  Orergrowm  witli  moss;  oovered  | 
with  moss ; sbounJing  with  muss,  or  bordered  ! 
with  inosA  I 

Most,  muate,  o.  (mowt,  Sax.  meesf,  Dan.  Dut)  | 
Supn^tive  of  More.  Conriating  of  the  greatest  | 
nuinberorqnantity;  greatest; — oil.  in  the  greatest 
degree ; moU  bring  naed  to  express  the  superia- 
tive  d^reo,  it  ia  used  before  any  ac^cciive,  as  I 
most  wicked,  Ac. ; — t,  (used  as  a substitute  for  a j 
substantive  when  the  substantive  is  omitted  or 
understood ;)  the  greatest  number  or  part;  ike  < 
most,  the  greatest  value,  amount,  or  advantage,  i 
or  the  ntraost  in  extent,  degree,  or  effect;  at  tAs  { 
most,  the  greatest  degree  or  quantity. 

Mobtic,  mosMk,  s.  (maA/ri*sto<^  Genn.)  A pain-  I 
ter*a  aCaff  or  stick,  on  which  he  rests  his  hand  in  1 
painting.  | 

Mostly,  inoste'le,  ad.  For  tbe  greatest  part. 

Mostua,  moa'tra,  s.  (Italian.)  In  iiusie.  a little  | 
mark  at  tlie  end  of  each  line,  showing  what  note 
the  next  line  begiiia  with— the  guidon  of  tbe 
French.  I 

Mobtwhat,  mosteTiwawt,  ad.  For  the  most  part. 

— Obsuletew  j 

Mote,  mote,  s.  (mot,  Sax)  In  Archaiology,  a meet-  | 
ing;  an  assembly  or  court  of  judicature  ; a auuU  | 
particle;  anything  provorbiHlly  small.  !| 

Motblla,  mo-tel'la,  t.  bent,  Gr.  from  tbe 

first  dorsal  fin  bring  composed  of  slender  fleshy 
filaments,  extending  to  the  length  of  tbe  pecloralA) 

A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Gadidn. 

Motet,  mo'tet,  s.  (motetia,  Ital.)  In  Music,  a 
vocal  comporillon  set  to  sacred  words,  and  used 
in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburdv 
Moth,  motA,  t.  (Saxon.)  The  small  insect  Phalwna 
tones,  BO  des'.ructive  in  its  larva  state  to  books 
and  fnmitnre ; also,  the  name  given  to  nocturnal 
butterflieA  Jfotk  muUieny  the  British  plant 
Verbascum  battaria,  and  the  other  speries  of  the 
same  genua,  t.  a blaltariuidcs,  virgatum,  and 
grandiflorum. 

Moth  EAT,  mo/A'ete,  r.  a.  To  eat  or  prey  upon,  as 
a moth  preys  upon  a garment. 

Mothratkx,  motA'e-to,  a.  Eatea  or  preyed  upon 
by  mothA  I 

Hotiibm,  motA'n,  a.  Full  of  mothA — Obsoleto. 
Motiieb,  muth'ur,  a (moder.  Sax.  matter.  Germ. 
mater,  Ixt.  madrt.  Span.  Port.  Ital.)  A female 
parent,  eepecUlly  one  ^ tbe  human  race ; a woman 
who  has  borne  a child;  tluit  wliicli  lias  produced 
anything ; that  whieb  hat  preceded  in  time ; the 
oldest  or  chief  of  anything;  a familiar  tonn  of 
addrvss  or  appellation  of  an  old  woman  or  matron; 
an  apiwllfetion  given  to  a woman  who  exercises 
oars  and  tenderness  towards  another,  or  gives 
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piuvntal  advice ; • thick,  sUmj  eahsUnce  con- 
creUd  in  liquors,  pvticularij  in  vinegar;  bjatericsl 
pasaion; — (o>isolet«  in  the  last  sense  ;) 

Oh,  hoir  this  aioCAer  swells  up  tuwYd  mj  heart!— .^kohs. 
Moth«r-waUr^  the  impregnated  water  which  re- 
mains when  any  saline  sulutiou  has  been  crnporatml, 
so  as  to  dei^osit  crystals  on  cooling.  Muther^f’ 
pearly  the  hard,  ailrery,  hrilUant  internal  layer 
of  sev’cra)  kinds  of  shells,  pankuUrly  of  the  oyster 
tribe,  which  is  often  variegated  with  ehsn/ing 
pnrple  and  axure  colours.  These  brilliant  hues  do 
Dot  de|ieod  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance,  b-it 
upon  its  stmetore.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or 
furrows  which  ron  along  the  surface  of  every  slice, 
act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a way  as  to 
produce  this  chromatic  effect.  Mother>of-pearI  is 
brittle  and  very  delicate  to  work,  but  it  may  Is) 
fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid 
sometiiMes  of  a corrosive  acid.  It  is  polished  by 
crocus  the  peroxyde  of  iron,  putty  powder.  See. 
J/bnUr-e/wts,  congenital  spots  and  discolourations 
of  the  skin; — a.  natural;  received  by  birth; 
naiiva ; vemtenlar ; received  from  parents  or  an- 
cestors;— P.  n.  to  g ither  concreUoo;— p.  a.  to 
adopt  as  a son  or  daughter. 

IdoTiiEKiiooD,  mutb'nr-hdd,  s.  The  state  of  being 
a mother. 

UoTUKRiKO,  mnth'nr-ing,  a.  To  go  a mothermg, 
is  to  visit  parents  on  Mi  llcnt  Sunday,  a custom 
said  to  be  derived  fn>m  the  ancient  practice  of 
perbOiiB  viriting  their  mother  church  on  that  day, 
and  maVins  their  oflerings  at  the  high  altar:  al^ 
termed  Midlenting. 

MoTUKtt  IN-LAW,  muth'ur-io-Uw,  s.  The  mother 
I of  a husband  or  wife. 

MoTiiKRLAKl>,  muih'ur-land,  s.  The  land  of  ono*s 
mother  nr  pareiiK 

Motukrlbss,  inuth'ur*lss,  a.  Destitute  of  n 
mother. 

Motukolt,  mnth'ur-le,  a.  Relating  to  a mother; 
becoming  a mother;  tender;  parental;— at/,  in 
the  msimer  of  a mother. 

MoTiiEHWtT,  muth'ur-wit,  $.  Native  wit;  com- 
mon sense;. 

Hotokry,  mutb'ur-e,  a.  Concreted;  resembling 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a mother. 

Mutut,  mo/A'e,  a.  Full  of  moths. 

Motific,  mo-tifik,  a.  (ssorNs,  and  Jltcio,  I make, 
LaL)  Producing  or  causing  motion. 

MoTtoR,  roo'shun,  a.  (motio,  The  act  of 

changing  position  in  space;  change  of  local  posi- 
tion ; change  of  distance  between  bodies;  animal 
life  and  action  ; manner  of  moving  the  bodj;  port; 
gait : change  of  posture ; action ; military  march 
or  movement;  agitation;  intcnuil  action;  direc- 
tion; tendency;  impulse  comrnnnicated;  tendency 
of  the  mind  ; thought  impressed;  action  proceed- 
ing from  auy  cause,  extem.il  or  internal;  pn>- 
pa-al  made ; proposition  offered,  espociMlIy  a 
pru|Ka4tion  made  in  a deliberative  assembly;  a 
puppet-shpw  or  puppet ;— ^obsolete  in  the  last 
sense.)  JJotiou  t»  court,  in  Law,  an  ooea<<ional 
application  of  the  court,  by  the  parties  or  their 
counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  rule  or 
or>!er  of  court  which  becomes  necessary  in  the 
progress  of  a cause.  In  Music,  the  manner  of 
beating  the  measure  so  as  to  hMslen  or  retard  the 
pru'iunciation  of  the  words  or  notes.  In  Pointing, 
a change  of  place  or  ponition,  which,  from  certain 
att.tudei,  a figure  seems  to  be  making  in  it^  re- 
*oa.  11.  } a 


pre  ent  tinn  in  a painting.  It  is  implied  from  th0 
attitude  which  prepares  the  animal  for  the  given 
change,  and  differs  fnm  action, — which  see. 
Quontitg  of  motion^  in  Mech-anics,  the  product  of 
the  mass  or  moving  body  by  the  vehreity.  In 
Animul  Physiology,  thU  msy  1m  dUtingulsh^  as — 

1.  Tlie  V<^UHtary,  the  spontaneotis  set  of  the  will 
of  the  individual;  a function  attached  to  the  hruie. 

2.  The  Excited,  of  the  Rffex  ftneiion^  aa  the 

clO'Ure  of  the  larynx  on  the  contact  of  acrid 
Vsipoure ; of  the  pharynx  on  t at  of  the  fo'd,  &c., 
a function  of  the  vteduUa.  h jThat  of  the  /rn*- 
t>tbVitg,  as  the  action  of  the  hfiart,  the  intestinal 
canal,  &c.,  a function  of  the  i||p«MCu/ar  fibre.  In 
Vegetable  Physiology,  as  the  vascular  circula- 
tion, which  exists  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals 
and  the  mu>iculur  movement,  which  may  be  ob- 
served— 1.  In  the  Dud,  as  it  spreads  its  leavec 
2.  .Id  the  FUnoer-bud  as  it  throws  back  its  f«tals 
snd  its  Calyx.  3.  In  the  •9/ameaa,  when  st  the 
period  of  fecundation  they  bend  towards  the  pistil 
which  they  surround.  4.  In  tlie  corolla  of  the 
Great  Nigktuhade,  when  it  closes  itself  against 
the  nya  of  the  sun,  and  opens  to  the  freshness  of 
the  eight  air.  5.  In  the  Conoo/nJas,  which, 
the  contrary,  shuts  its  flowers  in  the  evening,  and 
expands  them  again  in  the  morning.  6.  In  the 
Acaeiai,  which  fold  up  their  learea  daring  the 
night,  and  oi«n  th' m during  the  day;  or — 7.  In 
the  JUimoaa  pudiea^  which  recoils,  as  if  by  sn 
electric  impulse,  from  the  slightest  touch;— or, 
at  a lower  point  in  the  scale — 8.  In  those  /uis- 
gosities.  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  throw  out 
puffs  of  dust,  or  which  are  themselves  pnjr^ted 
to  a distance,  like  shells  from  a mortar,  lu  whut 
do  these  motions  differ  from  apontaneons  move- 
ments?— Ra^iL  U thit  which 

is  inde(iendent  of  any  other  motion,  or  friction,  or 
retarding  power;  in  which  general  sense,  however, 
it  never  f ills  under  our  own  observation.  All 
those  motions  which  we  call  ab-^olute,  are,  in  fact, 
only  relative,  l>elng  referred  to  the  earth,  which  is 
itself  in  motion.  For  convenience,  however,  we 
consider  a change  of  place  on  the  ear:b's  surface, 
from  some  certain  point  of  »tartii'g,  as  an  tJ/Mlute 
motion.  Angular  motion  is  the  motion  of  a body, 
as  referred  to  a centre  about  which  it  revolves. 
This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  parts  of  a body 
are  in  mot'on,  without  the  whole  of  it  being  so. 
Accelerated  and  rtUirded  mo!ion$  are  those  which 
arc  cont  inunl'y  iiicrca'^ing  or  diminishing  iu  velocity, 
while  equable  motion  continnes  uniform.  Com- 
pound  motion  is  the  result  of  two  or  more  distinct 
fuTTPS  acting  together.  yatunU  motion  is  that 
which  ariw's  from  the  effect  of  gravitation,  or  of  the 
ccntrifugnl  force.  Relitire  motion  is  the  altera- 
tion of  plice  between  two  objects  in  motion  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  A resuUioU  motion  is  that 
wh  efa  results  Irom  tha  different  power  of  two 
opposite  torces ; thus,  a steaiu-engine  may  have  a 
power  of  six  horses,  but  the  friction  of  the  various 
parts  may  diminish  this  two  horses;  thus,  the 
resultant  force  or  motion  will  be  four  horses. 
The  lates  of  moHon  are  as  follows,  as  delivered  by 
Sir  I.  Newton: — First,  every  body  pcrMiverwi  in 
its  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  motion  in's  ri,;bt  linn, 
until  a change  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  some 
external  force.  Second,  any  change  eff-.-ctod  in 
the  quiescence  or  motion  of  a body,  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  impressed,  and  is  propurtionol  U 
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it  in  qiuntUj.  Thirdf  Action  and  re>acUoD  tre 
equal  and  in  contrarj  directions ; — n.  a.  to  pro* 
po>e, — soc  Move  ; — r.  ti.  to  adriae;  to  make  pro* 
posal ; to  offer  plans. — Seldom  m«d  as  a mb. 
MonoNGR,  mo'sbon-ar,  «.  A mover. — Obsolete. 
MoTi(>5LBsa,  mo'sbno-leSf  a.  Wanting  motion; 
being  at  rest. 

Motive,  mo'tir,  a.  Causing  motion;  baring 

f)wer  to  more,  or  tending  to  move ; — a.  (inofi/l 
r.)  that  wbicb  determines  tbe  choice,  or  encites 
to  action ; that  wbicb  maj  or  ought  toendte  to 
action ; reason ; cause.  J/otire  Jofxe^  momen- 
tum, or  that  force  which  tends  to  produce  motion. 
MoTtvfTT,  mo-tiv'e-te,  a Tbe  power  of  producing 
motion. 

Motlet,  mot1e,a.  Variegsted  in  colour ; oonsist* 
ing  of  different  colours;  ^ppted. 

Hotxot,  mot'mot,  a.  In  Omitbologf,  a beanti'bl 
South  American  bird,  about  tbe  sixe  of  a jsj,  vrith 
a long  tail,  tbe  two  middle  featbera  of  which  are 
destitute  of  vanes  for  about  an  inch,  at  a small 
distance  from  tbe  extremity.  The/  an  verj  sb/ 
and  timid,  and  if  taken  when  old,  invariabl/  re* 
fuse  all  kinds  of  food.  Their  usual  places  of  r»- 
•ort  are  tbo  depths  of  large  forests,  and  the/  build 
their  nests  in  tbe  ground. 

Motor,  mo'tor,  a.  (Latin,  a mover.)  A term  ap- 
plied b/  anatomists  toccrlain  musdea,  ilsoto  two 
nerves  of  motion  distributed  on  tbe  muscles  of  the 
•/«.  The^e  nerves  exist  in  pain,  and  are  the  third 
and  fifth  cerebral  nerves  of  snatomical  writen ; — 
a.  moving ; imparting  motion. 

Motort,  mo'tar*e,  a.  Giving  motion. 

Motto,  mot'to,  a.  An  Italian  word,  answering 
to  tbe  French  mot,  a word ; is  now  emplo/ed  to 
denote  anj  word,  or  short  sentence,  which  b 
pot  to  the  coats  of  arms  of  nohilit/  and  gentr/,  or 
that  which  is  used  ss  an  emblem  or  device  on  an/ 
ooeasioD. 

Moi'oeotia,  iDoo-je*o*ahe>a,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  B. 
Mougeot.)  A gvuus  of  Algw : Order,  Coufen-a* 
oeae. 

Moooif,  mow,  > a.  Sax.)  A moth. — 

Mouoht,  rnowt.  > Obsolete. 

MououT,  mowL  Used  for  Might,  the/Ni/tof  the 
old  verb  Mowe,  now  convert^  into  Ms/. — Ob- 
aoletc. 

Mould,  molde,  a.  {mold^  mo/'/a.  Sax.)  Fine  soft 
earth,  or  eirtb  essil/  pulverized,  such  as  consti- 
tute soil ; a substance  like  down,  which  forms  on 
bodies  which  lie  long  in  warm  and  damp  air; — 
(«io/cfr.  Span.)  the  matrix  in  which  anjtbing 
is  Cast  sod  receives  its  form ; east ; form ; the 
•Qtnre  or  contexture  of  the  skull ; in  ship-build* 
iug  and  joiner-Wwrk,  a thin  piece  of  wood  used  as 
a p.ittern  ; among  gold-beaters,  pieces  of  vellum, 
or  a like  ^ubetaDce,  laid  over  one  another,  between 
which  the  leaves  of  gold  are  laid  for  beating. 
In  Anatom/,  the  interatics  between  tbe  parietal 
and  tbe  frontal  booea.  otherwise  called /ontaneUa, 
the  fontaneL  In  Uorticnlmre,  vegetable  earth 
farmed  b/  tbe  mixture  of  dung  and  other  materi- 
als. In  Mechanics,  a form  in  which  an/thing  is 
cast,  as  tbe  moulds  in  which  glazitTS  ca-t  their 
lead  ; also  the  piece  of  bard  wo>  d or  iron  b>  Iluwed 
at  the  edge,  and  used  bj  masons  fur  fonning  mould- 
ings or  coinices,  Ac.  Movid  a lar>;e  room  in 
a dock/ard,  in  which  theaereml  p;irts  of  the  ship 
are  drawn  out  in  their  proper  dim  -n»iuus  ; — ».  a. 
to  form  into  a particular  shape;  to  si-ape  is  a 


model;  to  knead;  to  cause  to  contract  mould  ; to 
cover  with  mould  or  soil ; — v.  m.  to  ountract  mould; 
to  become  mould/. 

Mouldable,  molde' a-bl,  a.  That  ma/  be  formed 
or  moulded. 

Moulder,  molde'dur,  s.  One  who  moulds  or  fonns 
into  a particular  shape  ;^e.  ts.  to  turn  to  dust  b/  I 
natural  deca/  ; to  crumble  down  ; to  waste  awa/  j 
graduall/  o.  a.  to  turn  to  dust ; to  crumble  ; to  | 
cause  to  wasta  'j 

)IuULDiN£5s,  molo'de-nes,  s.  Tbe  state  of  being 
mould/.  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  all  minute  ' 
Fungi  which  appear  in  mosses  upon  organic  bodies, 
some  of  the  most  common  of  which  are  that  of  | 
Asoophora  mneedo,  H/dropburea  stercures.  Mu-  ‘ 
cor  muoedo,  Enrotium  bwborarium,  Cladosper*  | 
roium  berborum.  ' 

Mouldibo,  mowl'ding,  «.  In  Architecture,  the  or-  | 
nainental  contours  or  forms  applied  to  tbe  edges 
of  (he  projecting  or  receding  members  of  an  order.  ; i 
The  re.:ukr  mouldings  are— the  fillet,  lisleL  or  ^ 
annulel;  tbe  astragal,  or  bt'ad;  the  torus;  the 
Bootia,  or  trochilus;  tbe  echinus  ovuIj,  or  quarter 
rtmnd ; tbe  c/ma  reversed ; inverted  c/ma,  or 
c^ee;  and  t^  cavetto,  or  hoilww; — an/thing 
cast  in  a mould. 

Muuldwabp,  molde'wawrp,  s.  A molo.  I 

Mouldt,  mols'de,  o.  Overgrown  with  mould. 

MuULIRET,  mo'lin-et,  s.  A kind  of  turnstile. 

M0ULIM8IA,  moo-lin'so-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  G. 
de  Moolitks  of  Bouidesux.)  A geous  of  plantat 
Ordrr,  SapiodsorsB. 

Moult,  molte,  r.  a.  (moef,  Welsh.)  To  shed  or  cast  | 
the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  hums,  as  an  animat  ; 

Moultino,  mole'ting,«.  The  act  of  shedding  featE-  j 
ers,  boms,  iSec.  1] 

Toch„,-o^.. ,, 

A sailor’s  wife  Ua<l  rhesnuts  In  her  Up, 

And  and  wtjitmeU.  aod  awwartt— 5Vi*a 

Mocbd,  mownd,  s.  (mi0uf,  Sax.)  Sumething  ra  sed  \ 
as  a defence  or  fortification,  nsualt/  a tank  of  1 
earth  or  stone ; a bulwark ; a rampart  or  fence ; ; 
— r.  a.  to  fortif/  with  a mound.  In  HenUr/,  I 
(Irom  mtmdta,  tbe  world.  Lit.)  a globe  euctr-  ; 
ded,  having  a crosa  on  the  tup. 

Moukt,  mount,  a.  A mountain ; a hill ; on  aitl-  | 
ficial  hill  nu>ed  in  a carden  or  other  place ; a | 
Dumnd.  In  Fortification,  a hesp  of  earth,  on 
which  is  a parapet  to  cover  the  canrum  pUnted  op-  j 
on  it  In  Commerce,  a quantit/  of  plaster  of  Paris,  { 
equal  to  3000  lbs.  weighL  A/oiuUm  of  P*et^^  a | 
name  given  to  certain  funds  or  ertablishmeots  in 
Ital/,  where  mone/  is  lent  oat  on  some  small  se- 
enrit/; — r.  is.  to  rive  on  high  ; to  tower;  to  be  • 
built  up  to  great  elevation ; to  get  on  honeback;  ^ 
to  attain  in  value e.  a.  to  ruse  aloft ; to  lift  on  ! 
high ; to  ascend  ; to  climb  ; to  place  on  borae*  1 
back;  to  fbmish  with  horses;  to  embellish  with 
ornaments.  To  Momii  guards  to  do  dot/  snd 
watch  at  an/  jtarticuUr  poet  To  mowst,  the  samo 
as  to  cany  when  said  uf  a ship,  as  *sbe  woseifs 
twent/  guns to  fumish  with  bor'es,  as  a regi- 
ment well  or  ill  mounfeJ,  L e hariii.:  g 'od  or  bad 
horses,  i/ount,  the  older  to  mount  tbe  horses. 
To  momti  a breacK  to  run  q^kmi  it  fur  the  purpose 
of  att.»cking  iL  To  siounf  o pirce,  to  set  a piece 
of  oninaooe  upon  the  eariiage,  or  to  raise  its  month 
higher. 

Mountable,  mownt'a-bl,  a.  That  mav  br  ascended. 
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MOURN— MOUTHED, 


IIOUKTAiK,  muwn'tin,  $.  (montofftte^  Fr.)  A T»8t 
protabeninc«  of  the  etrtb  ; a large  bill ; anything 
proverbiall/  hnge : — a.  relating  to  a mountiun  ; 
h>ond  rn  mountaina ; growing  or  dwelUog  on  a 
mountain.  Mountain-csh^  or  Roan-tr^  the 
welUknown  tree  P/ms  ancnparia.  The  name  la 
also  given  to  other  exotic  epeetes  of  tbe  same  genua. 
3foun/ain-bUie,  a species  of  blue  malachite,  or  blue 
copper  ore.  Carbonate  of  copper  occors  regularl/ 
crystalized  in  ecopiform  or  ste'lular  concretions, 
radiated,  and  also  curved  lamellar.  It  consista  of 
copper,  660;  raibonio  add,  18.0;  oxviren,  8.0; 
water,  2.0:  ap.  gr.  3.20  to  3.60.  ’ilotaUain- 
I i cori:,  an  extmneljr  light  varietj  of  asbestos.  It 
hu  a fibrous  stmctnre,  the  fibres  promUcuoas  and 
interwoven.  Its  conatltaenta  are— silica,  6G.2  ; 
magnesia,  26.1;  Ume,  12.7;  iron,  3.0;  alumi- 
na, 2.0.  J/oKatom-dhmaon,  tbe  tdl  tree  Qoas- 
sia  simamba,  a native  of  the  Uland  of  Jamuica. 
MowtUtm-tbon^,  tbe  commoa  name  of  tbe  Le- 
gnminons  planta  of  the  genus  Bsnbinla : Subor- 
der, CssslpinesB.  MowUai$^im$$Ume^  in  Geo- 
logy, the  carboniferous  limestone,  a formition  in- 
termediate between  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the 
coal  measnrea.  Carboniferous  limestone,  however, 
as  in  tbe  Scottish  coal  formation,  ia  aasociated  with 
teams  of  eoal  and  the  other  rocks  common  to  tbe 
fresh-water  or  upper  aeriea.  MowUum-miUt,  a 
very  soft  spongjr  variety  of  tbe  carbonate  of  Kme. 
Motminin-*orreIy  the  plant  Ozyria  acida,  a na- 
tive of  Britain.  AfoutUatn-toap,  a variety  of  green 
aartb  of  a brownii>h  or  blacki&h  colour.  It  is  ro.is- 
live,  dall,  smooth,  and  soapy  to  tbe  touch,  nnd 
sdhenw  strongly  to  tbe  tongne ; it  writes  on  pa- 
per. Its  constituents  sre — silica,  44.0;  alnmina, 
2<a2;  oxide  of  iron.  8.0;  Ume,  0.5;  water,20.10. 
A/oim<am-i7n(/ericH>r<^  tbe  plant  Antbericnin  aer- 
ootinom.  MounUnn-tpifut^  a name  aomeUmes 
given  to  the  plant  Atriplex  bortentia. 

MorKTAtiTESR,  tnown'tio  ect',)  a.  An  Inhabitant 

Modktainsb,  mown'tin-or,  ) of  the  mouo- 
tnins;  a rustic  ; a freebooter;  a savage, 

Mouktairct,  mown'Un-et,  a A amall  mountain; 
a hillock.— Obsolete. 

Moukt.^ikocs,  mown'tin-ns,  a.  Hilly ; fall  of 
moQiitHina ; large  aa  mountains;  huge;  bulky; 
inhabiting  rooontaina. — Obsoleto  in  the  la^t  sense. 

Mountaikocskeis,  mownMn-us'nea,  a Tbe  stale 
of  being  full  of  mountaina 

MotTXTAiiT,  mown'iant,  a.  («ooton<,  Fr.)  Rising 
on  high. 

Mouwtbbakx.  mown'te-hunk,  a (mcmtnre,  I roonnt, 
and  banco,  a bench,  ItaL)  A doctor  that  muaots 
a bench  in  tbe  market  or  other  public  place,  and 
boasts  bis  infallible  temedieaand  cures;  anyb^t- 
frU  and  false  pretender ; — v.  a to  cheat  by  boasting 
and  falae  pretenoea 

MonifTXBAKK£ar,mown't»-bank-ur-e,a  Boastfnl 
and  false  pretence. 

MotncTKKANCB,  mowu'ten-ans,  a Amount  of  a 
thbg  in  space.— Obsolete. 

llouiTTBR,  muwn'tnr,  a One  that  mounts 
aaoenda 

MourtikolTi  mown'tlng-Ie,  ad.  By  rioing  or 
ascending. 

Mourtt,  mown'te,  a The  rise  of  a hawk. 

Mocuai  A,  md-iVo-e,a  (mowrtricA^,  the  Oiuanian 
name  of  one  of  the  tpedet,  M.  ^uMmensie.)  Silver- 
wood,  a genns  of  planta,  chiefly  natives  of  Bradl : 
Order,  MeUstoauuMa 
J 


UoUHK,  mome,  r.  n.  (munson,  mynaoii,  Sax.)  To  | 
grie^'e;  to  be  sorrowful;  to  wear  the  habit  of  J 
sorrow ; — r.  a.  to  grieve  for ; to  lament ; to  utter  [ 
in  a sorrowful  manner;— a Qsiome,  Fr.)  the  ! 
round  e:>d  of  a staif ; tbe  part  <a  a Iodm  to  which  ! 
the  steel  or  ferrule  ia  fixecL  | 

Mourreu,  mome'ur,s.  One  that  mourns;  one  that 
pievee ; one  that  follows  a funeral  in  the  habit  of  1 
mourning;  something  used  at  fanerala  j 

MouRurcx.,  mome'fdl,  a.  Having  the  appearance  • 
of  sorrow  • esnsing  sorrow ; sorrowful ; feetmg 
sorrow;  fr«ling  gri^;  sad;  colamttons.  i 

Mol'RNFCLLT,  mome'lilMe,  ad.  la  a manner  ez- 
pressiv'e  of  grief ; with  sorrow. 

MorRNFUi.NE8S,  mome'f-il-oee,  e.  Sorrow;  grief; 

show  of  grief ; appearance  of  sorrow. 

Mourriro,  mome'ing,  a Lameotstioo ; sorrow; 

the  drees  or  customary  habit  worn  by  moamera 
Moorxikolt,  momo'ing-le,  ad  With  the  appear- 
ance of  sorrow. 

Mouroucoa,  md-rd-ko'a  9.  (tbe  name  of  the  grnna  j 
in  Guiana)  Muniooa,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  ' 
Convolvulaoew, 

Moi'8k,  mows,  e.  pL  Mice,  (rnttf.  Sax.  and  Swed.) 

The  common  name  of  the  pretty  little,  but  trouble- 
tome  rodenta  of  the  genus  Mus, — which  sea  lu  : 
Naval  afiairs,  a homp  or  knot  worked  on  a rope 
to  prevent  a nooee  fr^  alipping, 

Mocse,  mows,  0.  A.  To  catch  mice:— ff.  a.  to  tear, 
as  s cat  devonrs  a mouse ; to  mouse  a kook^  amung  : 
seamen,  ia  to  fasten  a small  Hue  across  the  upper  | 
part  to  prevpot  unhooking.  J/ouse-errrA(  w>  tweedy 
the  plant  Hirracmm  piloeclla  Jfouse-trop,  a gin 
to  catch  mica.  ' 

MousEiiAWK,  mowsliawk,  a A hawk  that  de- 
vours mke.  * 

Mouse-hole,  mowsTiole,  s.  A small  hole  or  aper^  > 
ture,  at  which  a mouae  only  may  enter.  ! 

MouSEiiuKT,  mewa'hunt,  a.  A mooser;  a kind  ^ 
of  weasel. 

Mouskr,  mows'ur,  «.  A cat  that  catebea  mice. 
Moussue,  moo-seu',«.  (French.)  In  Heraldry,  the 
name  of  a croee  which  is  roondod  at  tha  ends.  , 
h[oi)8TACUKB.— See  Mnstochee. 

Mouth,  mov/A,  s.  (metA,  Ssx.)  The  aperture  In 
tbe  head  of  an  animal  between  the  lipe,  by  which 
he  utters  his  voice  and  receives  food ; the  opening ; , 
that  at  which  anything  eoten ; the  entrance ; the 
part  of  a vesael  by  which  it  ia  filled  and  emptied;  | 
a principal  speaker;  a rhetoriciao,  in  a buiieaqae 
•ense ; cry ; voice ; the  instrument  of  ^>aakiog ; i 
to  make  a eiovtA,  or  to  suAs  moirtA#,  to  distc^ 
the  mouth ; to  make  a wry  face,  hence  to  doide 
ortreat  with  soom;  to  pout;  to  treat diadaufully; 
dotfw  m tko  movtA,  d<yected ; mortified ; to  ttep 
CA«  mouiA,  to  silence  or  to  be  ailent ; to  put  to 
sbame ; to  ooofoond.  ) 

Mouth,  mowth,  e.  a.  To  utter  with  a vdee  : 
affectedly  big ; to  chew ; to  eat ; to  grind  in  the  ' 
month ; to  eeiu  with  the  month ; to  form  I7  tbe  I 
mouth,  aa  a bear  her  cub;— (nuosnal  in  the  last  ' 
tense;)— to  reproach;  to  insult  a.  to  ^tesk  | 
with  a full,  round,  or  loud  affected  voioe;  to 
vociferate ; to  rant. 

Mouthed,  mowthd,  a.  Fnnusbed  with  a month,  | 
used  chi^y  in  oomposition,  tm/oul^moutked{  bone  j 
down  or  overpowered  by  clamour.  In  the  Manege,  ( 
an  epithet  for  a horse  having  any  particnlar  tort  i 
of  mouth,  os  a bard-mouthed,  ach^monthed,  Ac. 
bom.  ’ 
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MOVENT-MUCH. 


MoCTil-KRlIvNn,  niowM'frerd,  «.  Ona  who  pm- 
fcMicd  frivuu&itip  fiiihuut  fecUugit;  « preteuded 
rrirud. 

IIoiTiirVL,  mowCATiTI,  s.  As  much  as  the  mouth 
eoQtains  nt  once ; a quuititj  prorerbially  small ; 
a small  quaiiti'j. 

MoCTii-iioNoUK,  mowM'on-or,  a.  CIvilitj  oat- 
wardlr  expressed  without  sincerity. 

MocTiiLEsn,  mowt/i'leM,  a.  I)e5titute  of  a mouth. 
Moutii-mai>e,  mowtA'made,  a.  Expressed  without 
sincerity. 

MotrriiriKCE,  mowtA'pees,  i.  The  piece  of  a musi- 
cal wiod-instrument  to  whid)  the  month  is  ap- 
plied ; In  colloquial  langoage,  one  who  delivers  tUo 
sentiments  of  others.  > 

Movable,  mooVa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  moved ; not 
fixed;  portible;  such  as  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place ; susceptible  of  motion  ; that  may  | 
or  does  change  from  one  time  to  another.  MombU 
foatU,  certain  festivals  held  in  commemoration  of 
different  events  recorded  in  the  Goepels  and  Acts 
of  the  Apoetles,  and  connected  with  the  personal 
drcnmstances  of  Christ  daring  the  last  year  of  his  . 
earthly  life,  and  after  his  death.  j 

Motablene89,  moov'a-bl-nea,  a.  The  state  or  j 
quality  of  being  movable;  mobility;  susceptibility  . 
of  motion.  ^ 

Movables,  moor'a-blx,  a.  jiL  Goods,  wsrea,  com-  . 
roodities,  furniture ; any  species  of  property  not  | 
fixed,  and  thus  diatioguiahed  from  honscs  and  , 
lands.  j 

Movablt,  moov'a-bla,  odL  So  that  it  may  be  ; 

moved.  '■ 

Move,  moov,  v.  a.  (motto,  Lat.)  To  put  ont  of 
one  place  into  another;  to  put  in  motion;  to  give 
an  impulse  to;  to  propuae;  to  recommend:  to 
pereuade ; to  prevail  on  ; to  dispose  by  eomething 
determining  the  choice ; to  affect ; to  touch 
pathetici.lly;  to  stir  pasaion  • to  make  angry ; to 
pot  into  commotion;  to  incite;  to  produce  1^ 
incitement;  to  condnet  regularly  In  motion;  to 
instigate; — p.  n.  to  change  place  or  poature;  to 
stir;  to  pass  or  go  in  any  manner  or  direction 
from  one  place  or  part  of  space  to  another;  to  I 
have  action;  to  ha\e  the  power  of  action;  to  | 
walk;  to  march;  totremble;  to  ahaka;  toebango 
residence; — s.  the  act  of  moving;  the  act  of 
transferring  from  one  plsce  to  snotber,  as  in  chess. 
Movri.ess,  moov'les,  a.  That  cannot  bs  moved ; 
fixed. 

Movement,  moov'ment,  a.  (moirpemeni,  Fr.)  Mo- 
tion; a paauDg,  progression,  shaking,  turning, 
or  flowing ; any  change  of  poaitioo  in  a znateriiU 
body;  tha  manner  of  moving;  excitement;  agita-  i 
tioB.  In  Horology,  the  train  of  wheel-work  of 
a clock  or  watch.  In  PuUtlca,  a party  who  con- 
tin  oally  and  rcstlesaly  agitatea  for  concesalona  in 
favour  of  popular  rights.  It  is  opposed  to  the  oon- 
aervaliTe  party,  or  parti  de  resutance.  In  Mnaic,  a 
detached  and  independent  portion  of  a composition,  i 
Symphonies,  concertoe,  quartette,  sonst^  vocal  | 
pieces  of  various  kinds,  dec.,  are  divided  into  por-  ' 
tions,  commonly  differing  from  each  other,  and  | 
every  such  portion  is  celled  a movtmtnt.  lo 
Military  Science,  the  regular  orderly  motions  of 
an  army,  comprehending  evolutions,  marches, 
manoeuvres,  &0.  Comkr-movemmtt  of  defence, 
are  movements  calculated  to  defeat  any  premedi-  : 
tated  attaok.  MotemeaU  of  praokma  formatioi^  ' 


ment  of  oflensivo  op^'nitions.  MortmtnU  oj 
atptek^  are  made  by  liodira  of  men  advancing  in 
line  or  column  to  attack  an  et.einy.  MotemenU 
of  rtireat^  culumtis  of  march  covered  by  positions 
and  a strong  rear-gourd.  EWie/on  thoi-emenU, 
diiuronal  movements  of  the  line.  Quick  more- 
adopti-d  on  different  occasions.  Ettntail 
or  /rm  morrrumt,  a movement  on  march,  which 
gives  a gradual  tnerruse  of  front. 

Movent,  mo'vent,  a.  (oiore/M,  Ijit.)  Moving;  not 
qu  escent;— #.  that  which  moves  anythin^;.— Sel- 
dom atcd. 

Muvek,  moo'vur,  $.  The  person  or  thing  that  gives 
rootiou:  he  or  that  which  mores;  a proposer; 
one  that  uff‘>  is  a prupusilion. 

hloTiNO,  mou'viog.  a.  Exciting  the  passions  or 
affi'ctious;  touching;  pathetic;  affecting;  Adapted 
to  excite  or  affect  the  paasioos ; — a.  motive ; im- 
pulse. 

Movinolt,  moo'ring-le,  orf.  In  a manner  to  ex- 
cite the  passions  or  aflect  sensibility , patheti- 
cally. 

Movi.HOSESfl,  moo'ving-nes,  $.  The  power  of  af- 
fecting, as  the  passions. 

Movitro-PLANT,  moo'ving-plant,  a.  WTitrling  det- 
modiom,  the  plant  l>esm<^iam  gyraos. 

Mow,  mow,  t.  (motne,  or  maga.  Sax.)  A mass  of 
corn  in  the  sheaf,  built  up  in  one  end  of  the  barn, 
preparatory  to  Wng  thrashed;  a wry  face 
(obimlete  in  the  lust  sense;)— r.  a.  to  lay  hay  in 
a heap  or  mass  in  a bam,  or  to  lay  it  in  a suitable 
manner;— r.  n.  to  make  moutha. 

Make  them  to  lya  and  mjme  like  an  npe.—flarfft. 

Mow,  mo,  e.  a.  (maiean,  Sax.)  Mowe  1 ; 

ptut  part.  Mowed,  or  Mown.  To  out  with  a 
scythe;  to  cut  down  with  speed  and  viuicnce;— 
r.  N.  to  cut  gra>s;  to  practise  mowing ; t'>  use  the 
•cythe;  to  perform  the  husibuM  nf  movring;  to 
cut  and  make  grass  into  hay;  to  gather  the  crop 
of  graaa,  or  other  crop. 

Mowbukb,  mow'bum,  v.  n.  To  beat  and  ferment 
in  the  mow,  as  hay  when  boU'<ed  too  green. 

Mower,  mo'ar,  a.  One  who  mows ; one  dextroua 
in  the  use  of  the  a^he. 

Mowing,  mo'ing,  «.  The  act  of  cutting  with  * 
scythe. 

Moxa,  mok^sa,  s.  (origin  uncertain.)  Any  sob- 
atanoe  whose  gradual  oombnstion  on  or  near  the 
akin  ia  used  for  the  relief  uf  disease,  as  eariy  prac- 
tised in  the  East,  particularly  by  the  Chineee  and 
Japanese.  Also,  a drug  obtain^  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  ArtemisU  ebJneo^ 

Mota,  mo'ya,  a.  A name  given  by  the  natives  of 
South  America  to  the  sand  and  alime  ejected  from 
volcanoes  daring  eruptions. 

Motle,  moyl,  s.  A mule. 

Mucateb,  mu'kayts,  a.  A genus  of  salts,  b which 
the  muck  acid  u oombined  with  salifiable  bases. 

Much,  mutsh,  a.  (myektn,  Swed.  fFiwcAo,  Span.) 
Large  in  quantity;  long  m time;  many  in  num- 
ber;— ad.  in  a great  degree;  by  far;  qualifying 
adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree,  as  wmoA 
mart;  to  a great  degree  or  extent,  qaali'ying 
verba  and  participles  often  or  long;— a.  a great 
deal;  abundance  b quantity;  multitude  b num- 
ber : more  than  enough ; a heavy  service  or  bur- 
then ; any  assignable  quantity  or  degree ; an  un- 
common ihing;  somethbg  strange;  ai  muck,  An 
equal  quantity ; too  mmek,  an  ezoeasive  quantity; 
to  makt  nticA  of,  to  treat  with  r^vd ; to  ibodts; 
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i MUCUEL— MCCRONATED. 

1 

I to  pamper;  muck  at  Dcarlj  of  eqatlralue; 

I of  eqa^l  inflarnce. 

Mt'CllKL. — Seo  Moeb. 

MucmiEss,  maUh'nes,  c.  Qaaotitj.— Obsolete. 

AIuchwiiat,  mutah'bvrawtf  a<L  Kearlj;  aluoet. 
—Not  eb'jjant 

Mucic  Acid,  mo'sik  aaMd,  s.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  sa^ar  of  milk. 

Mucid,  znu'tidf  a.  (mticiditf,  Lat.)  Mustj;  alimj; 

mooldjT. 

McciDKEBft,  nmVd-nea,  a.  Mnatineaa;  allmineas. 

Mucilaok,  mu'se-lsjef  a.  (French,  from  munu, 
Lat)  In  Gbemistry,  one  of  the  proximate  ele- 
ments of  regetables;  the  liquor  which  moistens 
and  lubricates  the  ligaments  and  cai-tilnges  ot  the 
articulations  or  joints  in  animal  bodiea. 

MuciLAOlNODS,  mu-se-laj  1n-D8,  a.  Relating  to 
I or  secreting  mucilage;  sUuij;  eiscons;  soft,  with 
I some  degree  ol  tenadtj. 

. IfcciLAonrousNESB,  mu-ae-laj'in-oa-nca,  a.  The 
I state  of  being  mudlagitioQs;  sliminess. 

I McciPAitous,  mu-eip'a-ma,  a.  (mucus,  and  pnrio^ 

I I produce,  Lat.)  Secreting  or  producing  mucus, 
t blcciTE,  nm'ute,  a.  A comUnation  of  a substance 
I with  mucouH  acid. 

I Mucitoba,  mu-sWVra,  a.  (asucus,  slime,  and  rora, 

I I devour,  Lat.  from  the  spedes  feeding  on  mucus 

I or  other  juices  of  plants,  or  of  decomp>«ing  animal 

I bodies.)  A family  of  Dipterous  insects. 

' Hi  ck,  mok.  a.  (meoz.  Sax.  mo^,  Dan.)  Dung  in 
a moist  atate,  or  a mas*  of  dung  and  putrefied 

I I regetable  matter;  sometbing  mean,  rile,  or  filthy. 

I a muck^  (amok,  to  kill,  Javan.)  an  in- 

discreet attack  upon  friends  and  enemies,  as,  * who 
mos  a wutek,  and  tilts  at  all  be  meets;'— «.  a,  to 
msimre  with  muck; — n.  wet;  moist. 

: Huckeicdbr,  muk'eo-dur,  a.  A pocket-hsndker> 
chief. — 0 beolete. 

Be  of  good  comfort ; take  mrr  sniotrudtr 
And  di7  thine  ejea.~BcM  Amsem, 

' Muckbk,  muk'ur,  e.  a.  To  hoard  up ; to  scraps 
money  together  by  mean  shirts. — ObMlete. 

Mcckerkb,  muk'ur-nr,  a.  A miser;  a niggard.— 
Obsolete. 

, 

Mvckiness,  mukVnes,  a.  Filthiness;  nastiness. 

I UucKLK,  muk'kl,  o.  (n^ce/,  Sux.)  Much.— Ob« 
i eoleie. 

■ Ift'CKBWBAT,  mok'swet,  a Profuse  sweat— A 
vulgar  word. 

Muckwokm,  muk'worm,  a.  A worm  that  Uvae  in 
I dung;  a miser;  one  who  obtains  money  by  mean 

I ' shifts  and  devices. 

hfccKY,  muk'e,  a.  Filthy ; na-^ty. 

IIUCOB,  mulirw,  a.  a small  fungua,  Or.) 

A genus  of  Fungi : Order,  Gasteromycet*-s. 

Mt'coso-BACCHARntR,  mu-ko'so-sjdc'ka-rio,  a. 
Partakmg  of  the  qualities  of  mudlage  and  sugar. 

AIccocb,  ma'kua,  a.  (mucus,  Ijit)  Relating  to 
' mucus,  or  resembling  It ; slimy ; secreting  a 

slimy  substance;  visooua.  Mucous  memdivmo, 

! the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  body 
I which  sre  exposed  to  the  contact  of  ur,  or  other 
f inorganic  substancea. 

Mucoubkbbb.  mu'kus-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
i mucous;  slimineas. 

I Mucrobate,  multro-nate,  > a.  (mucroaotea, 
j AIcchobated,  mu'kro-nay-ted,)  L^)  Sharply 
I pointed. 


MLXRONATELY— MUFFLON. 


Mucromatki.t,  mu'kro-nate-le,  a<£  In  a mocn>*  ^ 
nate  or  hhaq)*pointed  manner. 

Muculebt,  mu^u-lent,  a.  (mucu/tnfus,  Lat)  Vis- 
cous; slimy.  J 

Ml'CUBa,  mu-lcu'na,  a.  (mwcvfM-jTuoca,  the  Bra«  I 
xilian  name  of  Mucuna  orens.)  Cow-itch,  a • 
g9nns  of  Leguminous  plants,  oon^utlng  of  climb-  ^ 
ing  herbs  or  shrubs,  the  legumes  of  which  are  j 
covered  with  stinging  bristles.  ! 

Mucus,  mu'kus,  a.  (Latin.)  Hie  secretion  of  the  ;{ 
mucous  membranes,  the  most  characteristic  and  ! 
common  being  that  from  the  nasal  membrane.  j 

Mud,  mod,  a.  (moder,  Germ,  modder.  Dot)  Soft  ' 
and  moist  earth  found  in  marshes  and  swamps,  | 
at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  pomla,  or  on  highways  i 
after  rain;— «.  a.  to  bury  in  mud  or  slime;  to 
make  turbid ; to  pollute  with  dirt ; to  stir  the  . | 
sediment  in  liquors. 

Mudar,  muMar,  a.  The  Indian  name  of  the  plant 
Calotropis  gigantaa.  ;| 

Mudaribb,  mod'sr-ine,  a.  A peculiar  chemlcAl  !| 
principle,  having  the  singnlar  property  of  softening  {' 
by  cold  and  burdening  by  heat.  It  is  so  cxllrd  j 
from  being  obtained  from  the  plant  Mudar,  or 
Calotropis  giguntea. 

Mcddilt,  mod'de-le,  ad,  Turbidly;  with  foul 
mixture.  j 

Muddinesb,  mndMe-nea,  a.  Torbidness;  fouIncM 
caused  by  mud,  dirt,  or  sediment.  j 

Muddle,  mud'dl,  «.  a.  To  make  foul,  turbid,  or 
muddy,  as  water;  to  intoxicate  partially;  to 
cloud  or  stupify ; — v.  n.  to  contract  filth ; to  be  ! 
in  a dirty  or  confused  state.  ' 

Muddy,  mnd'de,  o.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud ; im-  { 
pure ; dark ; gross ; soiled  with  mud ; of  the  | 
colour  of  mud;  con»>isting  of  mud  or  earth; 
heavy;  stupid; — r.  a.  to  soil  with  mod ; to  dirty;  ; 
to  cloud;  to  make  doll  or  heavy.  j 

Muddtheaded,  mod'de-heU-ed,  a.  Having  a dull 
understanding.  1 

Mddwall,  mud'wawl,  #•  A wall  composed  of  ' 

mud.  I 

Mudwallbd,  mQd'wawld,a.  Having  amudwaU. 
Mudwobt. — See  Limosella. 

Ml'SZZIM,  mo-es'tim,  a.  A derk  or  officer  of  a 
mosque,  whoee  duty  It  is  to  proclaim  the  esam  or  | 
•ommons  to  prayer  at  the  five  canonical  hours : vix., 
at  dawn,  noon,  four  o'clock,  snnset,  and  nightfall. 
Murr,  muf,  a.  (German,  siu^  or  muje,  Dan.)  A 
warm  cover  for  the  hands,  osoally  made  of  ^ or  . 
dressed  skins.  i 

Muffib,  muffin,  c.  A del'cate  or  light  cake.  ' 

Muffle,  muffl,  r.  a.  (moffdon,  DuL)  To  cover 
from  the  weather  by  cloth,  fur,  or  any  garment ; 
to  wrap : to  conceal  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face ; 
to  blindfold : to  cover;  to  involve;  to  wrap  op. 

In  Nautical  languige,  to  put  matting  or  other  ' 
soft  substance  round  an  oar,  to  prevent  its  making  I 
a noise;  to  wind  sororthing  round  the  strings  of  i 
a drum  to  prevent  a sharp  sound,  or  to  render  the  1 
sound  grave  and  solemn  p—e.  m.  to  speak  indl-  'j 
stinctly,  or  without  clear  articulation  ; — ».  (mufia,  | 

Span.)  in  Assaying,  an  arched  vessel  with  a flak  < 
bottom,  in  which  substances  may  be  expoeed  to  a 
red  heat,  witliout  coming  in  oootact  with  the  ; 
fticL  ! 

Muffler,  muffl-nr,#.  A oorer  for  the  face ; apart 
of  a female's  dress.  || 

Mlfflob,  muffloD,  s.  Tbs  wild  ihssp,  or  raus-  | 

moo.  j 


MUFTI— MULIKUM. 


MULISH— UULTAKGULASHKSS. 
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Mum.  mufte,  «.  Th«  Turkish  titUof  s doctor  of 
the  Uw  of  the  Koran. 

Muo,  mofc, «.  A kind  of  cnp  from  which  Uqnort 
an  drunk.  Mngveed^  the  plant  Oalliom  cmda- 


Muooabd,  tnnx:'(;nrd,  a.  Satlm{  dixpleaeed. 

Mdoomh,  mug'^ish,)  a.  Hoist;  dampi  monldy; 

Muoot,  Tnag'gOi  ) cloee;  mist^. 

MtrooLSTOHiAHSf  nrng-gLto'De-ansi  $,  On*  of 
a sect  of  Christians  who  sprung  up  in  England  in  > 
1561,  who  derived  their  name  from  one  Mogcla* 
ton,  a tmlor,  who,  with  a person  of  the  name 
of  Reeves,  gave  themselves  out  for  the  two  la!*t  and 
greatest  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,  sod  asserted  that 
tbejr  hsd  power  to  save  ami  damn  in  a future  state 
whoever  tJiej  pleased  to  bless  or  curse. 

Moo*HOUBS,  mog'bows,  «.  An  a!e*hoosa 

Huoibrt,  mn^e-ent,  a.  (aii^o,  LaU)  Lowing; 
bellowing. — Obeoieta. 

Mcoiii,  majit,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Mollet,  a genus  of 
fishes,  in  which  the  head  Is  cjlindrical,  tho  upper 
part  with  high  and  bonjr  pastes ; the  sides  oovei^ 
with  compact  scales,  which  conceal  the  divisions  of 
the  gill- covers;  pectoral  fin  single  pointed:  T^pe 
of  the  familj  MudIHdje. 

MdaillID^  mu-Jine^e,  s.  (mugUy  one  of  the  gt« 
nera.)  The  Mullets,  afamil/ of  Aeanthopteiygioos 
fishes,  with  long  oblong  narrow  cjlindrical  b^ies 
sod  ihoir%  snoots : ejee  largs  and  close  to  the  snout; 
•mail  teeth ; two  dorsal  fins  remote,  the  first  with 
strong  spinal  raja. 

Muowobt,  mug'wurt,  «.  Tlie  mlgar  name  of  the 
plant  Artemisia  vulgaria. 

Mulatto,  mu-lat'to,  s.  (nutlato,  Span.)  A person 
that  Is  the  offspring  of  a n^uess  bj  a while  nun, 
or  of  a white  woman  bj  a negro. 

Mulbbrrt,  mul'ber-re,  s.  The  lierrj  or  fruit  of  a 
tree  of  the  genus  klorus.  Muibe^  calculus,  a 
urinsrj  ooneretinii,  eon<sixting  cbieflj  or  entirvlj  of 
tbs  oxalate  of  lime,  so  calM  from  its  resembling 
the  fruit  of  the  mulberrj. 

Mulch,  mulk,  s.  In  Horticulture,  straw  or  litter 
applied  to  the  roots  or  items  of  plants,  to  protect 
them  from  drought  or  frost ; — o.  a.  to  applj  mulch 
to  the  roots  or  stems  of  trees. 

Molcion,  mol^shun,  s.  (mulcco,  X strikeor  beat,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Decapod  Crustacea:  Familv,  Mscroura. 

Mulct,  mulkt,  s.  (nmlda,  or  multa,  Lat.)  A fine; 
a penaltj  imposed  on  a person  who  has  vioUted  ' 
some  law ; — s.  a.  to  fine ; to  punish  bj  imposing 
a pccunisrj  penaltj. 

Mulctoaet,  mulk'ta-S'rs,  a,  Imponng  a peco- 
ntsrj  penaltj, 

Mulk,  mole,  s.  (mule.  Span,  and  ItsL)  An  ani- 
mal generated  between  a be-ass  and  a mare,  or 
sometimes  between  s horse  and  a she-sns.  In 
BoUnj,  a plant  produced  bj  impregnating  the 
pistil  of  one  spedes  of  plant  with  the  farina  or 
fecundating  dost  of  another; — a machine  for 
spinning  cotton. 

UuutsrifiKBlt,  mule'spin-nnr,  s.  One  who  spins 
cotton  on  the  madiine  termed  a mnlu.  i 

Mclbtbbr,  mu-lel-teer',  s.  A mule-driver.  | 

MULIEBiirrr,  mu-lo  eb  re-te,  s.  (from  mWier,  a; 
woman.  Let.)  Womanhood  ; the  ststeof  Iwinga  I 
woman  ; a state  in  frmsles  corresponding  to  viri-  | 
litj  in  man ; also,  effetninacj  ; tnttneae.  ' 

Huuer,  mn'le  ur,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  lawfn.  | 
issue  lK>m  in  wedlock,  thongh  begotten  before.  i 

MoLiNuif,  mo-U'nuin,  a (the  ancient  name  of  an  i 
IM 


umbelliferous  plant.)  A genus  of  arobelHferom  i 
plants  : Suborder,  Orthospermae.  ! 

Mulish,  ma'lish, a.  Lika  a mule;  obstinate;  sol-  i 
leu.  ! 

Mull,  muLo.0.  (perhaps  from  I soften,  lat)  I 
To  soften  and  dispirit  as  wine  when  burnt  and  ] 
sweetened ; to  heat  and  enrich  anj  liquor  with 
■pices,  &C. an  old  ubsoleta  name  in  Scotland  | 
for  s snuff-box  made  of  the  small  eod  of  a horn;  | 
a cape,  as  the  Mull  of  GsDowaj.  ^ 

MtTLLa,  rool'Ia,  s.  (muUak,  Per.)  The  name  given  | 
in  Tsrtarj  to  a prie»t  of  the  Moharmnedan  Tvligi**". 
Muller,  manor,  s.  (molisre,  Fr.)  A stone  hel  l 
iu  the  band  for  grinding  colours  and  other  mnttei^ 
upon  a horisontal  stone,  uk^  bj  psiuters  and 
apoth«^ries;  an  instrument u-^d  bv  glHss-^riiideni. 
MuLLERa,  mul-le'rs,  s.  (in  honour  o(  OtU  F.  Muller,  j 
a DanUb  botanist)  A genus  of  Legoininous 
plsnU : Suborder,  Papiltonacec. 

Mullbr-olasb,  mol'ler-gldA,  s.  The  common 
name  of  the  mineral  Hjolite.  It  has  a gla'<sv  , 
lustre,  and  is  brittle,  but  as  ha^d  as  quarts.  U 
oonsista  of  silica,  92 ; water,  63.  | 

Mulleblv,  mnl-le're-s,  s.  A genus  of  shells,  oon- 
sMered  as  intermediate  between  Ktheria  and  the 
Unkmidc,  while,  in  its  singlo  muscular  ioiprvwHion, 
as  well  as  in  its  general  form,  it  approacbee  to  | 
Ontrea.  i 

Mullet,  mullet,  s.  (mugH  Lat)  A Ash  of  the 
genus  Mugil.  In  Heraldry,  the  fii:ure  of  the  < 
rowel  of  a spur.  It  is  n<^  as  the  filial  distine-  i 
tion  of  the  third  non.  In  English  Blaxonrj,  it  | 
has  five,  and  in  French,  six  points. 

MULLlClTt^  mul'le-site,  s.  (MulUca-hill,  in  Hew  j 
Jersej,  where  it  was  found.)  A mineral  of  a ; 
bluish-black  colour,  with  a vitreous  and  splendent  I 
lustre.  It  occurs  in  evlinders  about  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; opaque ; seo» 
tile.  It  consists  of  phoepburic  acid,  24.00;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  42.65;  water,  25.00;  grains  of 
quarts  incrusted  on  it,  7.90. 

Mi^llidab,  mul'le-de,  s.  (muffus,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  Surmulleta,  a genus  of  Acanthopterjgii'us 
fiahes,  having  the  shape  ovate;  head  large  and 
high;  ejes  lateral,  but  close  to  the  crown;  oper- 
culn  and  bodj  covered  with  largo  deciduous  sc^; 
lower  Jaw  with  two  fleahj  cirri  placed  beneath; 
caudal  fin  forked. 

Mullibn.— See  Verbasenm. 

MuLLiOATAWNr,  mul-e-ga-taw'ne,  $.  A bighlj-*  j 
aeasoned  soup.  j 

Muluobubb,  malVgmbx,  s.  A twisting  of  the  \ 
intestines;  snlienness. — A vu1g:ir  word.  | 

Muluon,  mul'jun,  s.  In  Architecture,  the  upright  | 
poet  or  bar  which  divides  the  two  lights  of  e |i 
window;— r.  n.  to  sbs|>e  into  divisloiia,  j| 

Mullock,  muHtA,  s.  KubbUb.  ■! 

MuLLUB,mo)  lua,s.(frommti//etthenearestcenns.)  | 
The  Surmullet  s genus  of  fi»h<-a,  In  which  the  | 
head  is  Urge  and  truncate,  and  the  prvUle  very 
abrupt : Tjpe  uf  the  family  Mullidio.  | 

Mci.SK,  muls,  i.  (mulsusy  Let)  Wine  trolled  and 
mingled  with  bonej.  ; 

Multargul.vb.  muU-nng'pu-Ur,  a.  (muffug,  manj, 
and  arngulua,  an  angle,  Ljt)  Having  manj  i 
angles;  poljgnnah  j 

MuLTANGirLARLY,  mult-ang'go-lsr-le,  a<L  With 
many  an  lea.  I 

Multakgui.abhess,  mult-sng'go-lsr-neA,  a The 
state  of  being  polygonal.  I [ 

i| 
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MULTANGULATE— MULTINOMINOUS. 


M Ul.TI  P A ROUS— M U LTI  PLY 


SIULTANOUZ^TB,  a.  (nmfiia,  and 

tmfftda^  a hoof,  Lit.)  In  Mammalog}',  hsThtg  iho 
hoof  divided  ioto  more  tiian  two  pans. 

MuLTTASTicCtJkTB,  mul-te-dr-ljk'u-lnte,  a.  (wW- 
<ai«,  manj,  and  articuha^  a joiot,  Lat.)  Cvm* 
po^  of  a great  number  of  jointa. 

IfuLTiOArsuLAB,  omUto-kapWlar,  o,  (ma/'ut, 
and  capnda^  a capanlei  Lat.)  Having  man/ 
eapaolfa. 

lluLTiCARllfATS,  nmi-te-kar'e-nate,  cu  («Mr//v«. 
many,  and  cnnaa,  a keel,  Lat.)  In  Concholo;^, 
naan/'keeled. 

Molticatoub.  mnl-te^ka'roa,  a.  (fnv&ua,  and 
oorva,  boUoWt  Lat.)  Having  many  ho^  or 
eavitiee. 

kfVLTlcuSPtPATB,  mol-te  kna'pe-date,  a.  (nnr/hta, 
many,  and  evepu,  a spear,  Lnt.)  'fhe  last  three 
molar  teeth  are  so  dedgnated  from  their  having 
several  tubercles. 

MrLTiDKivTATE,  mnl-te-den'tste,  a.  (ista/htf,  and 
deas,  a tooth,  LaL)  Having  many  teeth,  or  pro- 
oesses  resembling  teeth. 

MuLTirABiocs,  nml-te-fa're>os,  a.  (ssa/tr^rriHt, 
Lat)  Having  great  multiplicity;  ^ving  great 
divcimty  or  variety. 

UcTLTxrARiooaLT,  mnl-to'fa'’re-Q»-1e.  acL  With 
j multiplimty ; with  great  variety  of  modes  and 
relstioas, 

kfuLurABioosirvas,  mnl-te-fs're-us>nea,  s.  Mul- 
tiplied divendty. 

' llULTiriD,  mul’te-frd,  a.  (tna^,  and,;$iidb,  t divide, 
^ Lat)  Having  many  ^viaiona;  many-deft;  di- 
vided into  srvml  parts  by  linear  sinuses  and 
I , straight  margiua  aptnes,  the  name  of 

! ' a maas  of  mu^es,  which  are  placed  otdiqoely  from 
i , the  transverse  to  the  spinous  processes.  They  have 
bern  described  aa  three  distinct  seta  of  tnusdea, 
I7  the  names— transverso-epinalis  oolU,  transversn- 
spinalis  doni,  transverso-apinalis  lomborum. 

I UCLTtFloot'8,  muLtiTo-dua,  0.  Haring  many  par- 
titioos ; cleft  Into  many  branches. 

lIULTXrLOBODB,  mul-to-do'rua,  a.  fmufrvs,  and 
a flower,  Lat)  Msnj-flowrred ; having  many 
flowsra. 

McLTiroLD,  mul'te-fblde,  a.  Many  times  doubled ; 
manifrihl ; Bumemos. 

' Multiform,  mul'to-fawrtn,  a.  Haviqg  vsrious 
shapes  or  appearancea. 

Multiformity,  mul-te  fswr'me-te,  s.  Diversity 
of  shapes  or  appearances  subaisting  in  the  asms 
thing. 

Multiobrfrocs,  mul-te-jen'er-ua,  o.  (nwfftcs,  snd 
yemt#,  a kind,  lat.)  Having  many  kinda. 

Mdltijcoocs,  roul-te-ja'gna,  a.  (mu/nis,  and  ^ 
a yoke,  Lat)  Consisting  of  many  paira. 

Multilatbral,  mul-te-lat'er-aL  o.  (svu/lus,  and 
j iutu$,  a aide,  Lat)  Having  many  sidea. 

Multilikbal,  mol-to-linVal,  a.  Having  many 
linei, 

’ MuLTiLOCULAB,Tnal-te-lok'Q'lar,a.  (sw2tw«,Tnany, 
and  loculuB,  a lodge,  Lat)  Having  many  cells, 

I as  in  the  shvlls  of  the  ammonite  and  nantilns. 

MuLTiiOQi'BXCK,  muLtil'o-kwsna,a.  Use  of  many 
^ words ; talkativeoesa. 

Multiloquous,  mnl-til'o-kwas,  a.  (mttihu,  and 
jl  fo7«or,  I speidc,  Lat)  Spealung  much;  very 
I talkative ; loquactoua. 

Holtibomial,  mul-to-Dom'e-sl,  a.  (sniftui, 

Multixomiital,  mul-te-nomVnal,  > msny,  and 

McLTnroMUCoue,  mal-ts-somVnos,)  nome^  a 


! name,  Lat)  Having  many  nimes  or  terms.  In  ; 

I Algel-ra,  an  sxpn*H>ion  denoting  several  tenna 

i (m»re  than  two)  wh>b  lire  connected  by  the  sipia 
of  addition  or  substrsetion, -|-or — . Multinomial 

Itkeortm,  a theorem  discovrred  by  Demoime  for 
forming  the  numeral  ooeffirienU  which  arise  in 
raising  any  mnltmominal  to  any  given  power  with 
actual  invulutiou.  { 

I Multiparoub,  roul-tip'a-ms,  a.  (sskAiw,  and/HTrsoi, 

I bring  forth,  Lat)  Ptoducing  many  at  u 
I birth.  I 

I Multipabtitb,  mul-tip'ar-tite,  o.  (svafrus,  and 
partitm,  divided,  Lat.)  Divided  into  many  parts ; 
having  several  parts. 

Multiped,  murte-ped,  s.  (sntAMa,  and  pee,  a foot,  ' 
Lat.)  An  insect  having  many  feet;— a.  having 
many  feet  | 

Multiple,  rrrarte-pl,  a.  Containing  many  timea ; ! 
— s.  in  Arithmetic,  a common  multiple,  of  two 
or  more  numbers,  contains  each  of  them  a certiUD  I 
number  of  times  exactly : thus,  24  is  a common  ! 
multiple  of  8 and  4.  Multiple  pointy  in  Analytical  | 
Geometry,  when  two  or  more  branches  of  a curve 
pass  through  the  same  point,  it  is  called  the  mul-  \ 
tiple  point.  Multiple  m/sa*,  in  Algebra,  symbols 
which  fhlfll  the  algebraical  conditions  of  a problem 
when  difierent  values  sre  givso  them,  ss  tbs  roots  ! 
of  sn  equation,  Ac.  I 

Multiplex,  mul^te-pleks,  tf.  (Latln.^  Manifold;  ; 

having  petals  lying  over  each  other  m folds.  j 
Hultipliable,  muUte-pli'a-bl,  In.  That  may  I 
Multiplicablb,  mal'te-ple-ka-bLl  bemultiplieX  ; 
Multipliableness,  mnl-te-pU's-bUnea, ».  Capa-  I 
city  of  being  multiplied.  I 

Multiplicand,  mul-te-ple-kand',  t.  (muUipHean-  \ 
dnsy  Lat.)  In  Arithmetic,  the  number  to  be 
multiplied  by  another.  I 

MULTlPLiCATS,  murte  ple-kata,  a.  Consisting  of  ' 
msny,  or  more  than  one.  | 

Multiplication,  mnl-te-ple-ka'shnn, «.  Tbs  set  ' 
of  multiplying  or  of  inrreasing  numbers;  one  of  the  : 
principal  rules  in  arithmetio  sod  algebra,  and  con- 
aists  in  finding  the  amount  of  a pven  number  or  ' 
quantity,  cslM  the  multiplicand,  when  reputed  | 
a certain  number  of  times,  expressed  by  the  mul- 
tiplier, and  this  amount  is  generally  termed  the 
product ; also,  the  multiplier  and  rooltipUeand  art 
commonly  termed  factors.  MnltipUeation  U either 
riropic  or  oompouodt  simple  multipflcaflon  Is 
wbm  the  proposed  quantities  are  integers  or  whole 
Dumbers;  compound  multiplication  implies  tbst  I 
one  of  tbm  b a compound  quantity ; t^t  ia,  one 
eonaisting  of  several  detMMninatiotkB,  aa  pounds, 
■bilUngs,  and  pence. 

Multiplicative,  raul'te-ple-ka-tlv,  a.  Tending 
to  multiply ; having  the  power  to  multiply  or  in- 
crease numbers.  I 

Mcluplicatob,  mnl-te-ple-ka'tnr,  s.  Tbe  mun-  ' 
I btf  by  which  another  number  b mulUpfied;  « 

I multiplier. 

; Hcltiplicioos,  mttl-to-pIbh'uB,  a,  ManifblA— 

I Obeolete. 

MuLTlPUCirr,  roul-te-plb'e-te,  a.  State  of  bring 
I many. 

I MuLTiPLiBE,  mnrte-pH'ur,  i.  One  who  increases 
' nnmbers  by  mulUpHcntion ; tbe  number  in  arith- 
I metic  by  which  ano^er  b mnlHpUed. 

Mttltiplt,  mal't*-  pli,  e.  a.  To  increase  b num-  j 
bsr;  to  make  mure  by  generation,  acmmulation,  • 
I cr  addition;  to  perform  the  process  of  aiitlnneticsl  ] 
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MVITIPOTENT— MUM. 


nmlti|iUcAtion r. n.  to  pvw  in  noin ‘Cr;  to  in* 
crvMW  in  extent : to  extend;  to  spread. 
Mi'LTit*OTeNT,  muNtip'o-tent,  a.  and  po- 

teiw,  powerful,  Lat.)  Having  manitold  power,  or 
power  to  do  a variety  of  thingi.  I 

Ml'LTirR£8K2«CK,  mal-te>prcx 'ens,  s.  The  power  | 
or  act  of  being  preaeot  in  more  place*  than  one  at 
the  same  time. 

MrLTisciocs,  mal'tuh'aoi  a.  Haring  a rarietj  of 
knowledge. 

MuLTiBiLiQUOCS,  mnl-te-sire-kwrui,  a.  fipir/Ata, 
and  ailiqua^  a pod,  Lat.)  Haring  many  p^  or 
aee<l>re*se]a. 

UuLTiBONODS,  oioNtuVnoa,  a.  and  aontu,  ! 

a sound,  Lat.)  Haring  many  aounds. 
UuLTiBriRAL,  nml-te^api'ral,  a.  (ma/ftii,  maity,  i 
and  tpira^  a spire,  LaU)  In  Concboloey,  apnli^  ' 
to  those  opercola  of  uniraire  shells  which  exhibit 
Dumerons  and  narrow  spiral  ooUa  round  a sub-  i 
median  centre. 

Mt'LTiBTuiATS,  miil-te>stri’ate,  a.  In  Zoology,  ^ 
marked  wiith  many  streaks 
UrLTiBirLLABLit,  roul-te-sil  la  hi,  «.  A word  of  i 
many  ^llables;  a polysyllable.  | 

Ml'LTiTUDB,  mul^te-tttdi^  s.  (French,  from  muHt- 
l«db,  Ijit)  The  state  of  being  many ; tbe  sUte 
of  being  more  than  one;  a ntunber  collectively ; 
a sum  of  many  • a great  nnmber,  loosely  and  in- 
dehnitely ; a crowd  or  throng;  tbe  populace. 
Multitudinakt,  mul-te-tu'din-ar-e,  ( a.  Con- 
UULTITCDIKOUB,  mul-te-tu'din-ua,  i sisting  uf 
a muUitndeor  great  number;  baring  the  api«ar- 
anc«  of  a multitnde;  manifold.  I 

Mtn.TiTAOAKT,  mul-ti*'a>gant,  ) a. 
llDLTiTAOOt'B,  muUtiv'a>gua,  ) Lat.)  Wander* 
ing  much. — Obsolete. 

IfiJLTiTALVR,  murte-valr,  s.  (mulfuf,  and  ivrfrat, 
ralvea,  Lat.)  A shell  composed  of  mure  than 
two  pieces,  as  in  tbe  Cirrbipeds.  | 

Multitalvk,  mul'te-ralr,  ) a.  Hsrlng 

UcLTiTALTULAS,  mol-te-ral'm-lar,)  many 

Tmlrefl.  | 

liULTirBRSAMT,  muLte-rci^sant,  a,  (mti/fta,  and 
rerTo,  I turn,  I.at.)  Protean ; taming  Into  mary 
shspe^;  asKuming  many  fonns.  j 

MuLTtrioua,  mul-tirVus,  a.  {mvhtSy  and  ria,  a ' 
way,  Lat.)  Haring  many  ways;  manifuld.  * 

Hci.Tik;o,  mul-tok'n,  «.  The  ctide  of  laws  of  the 
Turkinh  Empire.  It  constaia  of  the  precepts  con-  I 
tiuned  in  the  Koran,  tbe  oral  injunctions  of  Ms* 
hoinrt,  and  the  decisions  of  tbe  eaily  caliphs  and 
docton. 

Utif.TOct-'LAR,  mul-tok'n-lar,  a.  (muifu*,  and 
ocuIhm,  an  eye.  Lat.)  Having  many  eyes,  or  more 
cyrs  than  two. 

Mcjltum,  niiil*tum,  s.  A compoand  extract  of 
quassia  and  liqnorice,  used  by  brewers  for  the 
purpoee  of  economising  mnlt  and  hops.  . 

mtuVam,  or  Utick  extract,  a preparation  made  frum  i 
Cooculus  Indicus  and  uaed  by  brewers  to  impart 
an  intoxicating  quality  to  beer.  MuUmm  in  /Mirro, 
much  in  a small  compx«s. 

UuLTt'RK,  muKture,  s.  In  Scottish  Law,  a toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprii‘t«T  of  x mill  for 
grinding  com;  a grist  or  grinding.  [ 

hfULTi’RER,  mul'lu-nir,  ».  In  Scottish  Law,  a 
person  who  grinds  at  a mill. 

Mum,  mum,  a.  Silent;  not  speaking; — interj.  a 
word  denoting  prohihiiiin  to  ^peak,  of^-'iulution 
not  to  speak ; silence ; bush ; — a.  (nttunme,  Germ.  | 
soo 


Ml  MULK,  mam'bl,  r.  a.  (mamme/a,  Genn.)  To  ■ 
mutter;  to  grumble;  to  speak  witli  imperfect 
sound  or  ariiculstion ; to  chew  or  bite  softly;  to 
est  with  the  lips  close; — r.  a.  to  utter  with  a low  ! 
inartienUte  voice ; to  mouth  geutly;  to  suppress  ! 
or  utter  imperfectly.  [ 

Ml  MBLE-RLWB,  mum'bl-ouze,  s.  A kind  of  talc* 
bearer. 

Mi'MBLBR,  mom'bl*ar,  s.  One  that  speaks  with  a 
low  inarticulate  voice. 

Mumblinolt,  mum'hl-ing-le,  ad.  With  a low 
inarticulate  utterance. 

Ml'MBUDOBT,  mum 'bud-jit,  interj.  An  expresr*ion 
denoting  secrecy  as  w<  U as  sik-nce,  used  iu  a cou-  | 
temptuous  or  ludkron^  manner. 

Musiciiaxcb,  mum'uiiansi,  a.  A game  uf  haiard 
with  dice;  a fool. — Local 
Hcmm,  mum,  e. a.  (mwnMer,  Fr.)  To  mask;  to 
sport  or  make  frolic  in  a mask  or  disgui:«e. 
Mummer,  mum'mur,  s.  One  who  masks  himself  * 
and  makes  diversion  in  dis;:ut'>e ; ongiually,  one 
who  geaticolated  without  speHxing. 

Mummery,  mum'mur-e,  s.  (momer/c,  Fr.)  Mask-  | 
mg;  frolicking  in  masks ; diversion;  contempti*  ; 
ble  amazement;  farcical  show;  hypocritical  dts-  | 
guise  and  parade  to  delude  vulgar  minds;  bul*  ' 
ftamerj.  | 

Mummificatiox,  mum-me-fe-ka 'shun,  s.  The  ! 

act  of  making  into  a mummy.  ' 

MommipoRM,  mnm'me-fawnn,  a.  (nniinid,  a mam- 
my, and  formoy  form,  lat.)  Resembling  a 
mammy,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  nymphs  of  the 
I.epidoptera. 

Mummipy,  mum'me-fl,  p.  a.  To  make  into  a 
mommy. 

Mummy,  mnm'me,  s.  (numtia^  Ital)  A dead 
human  body  preserved  by  tbe  Egyptian  art  of 
embalming ; the  name  of  two  snhsUnces  prepared  - 
for  medicinal  use — the  one  said  to  be  tbe  dried  j 
flesh  of  human  bodies  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  | 
spice;  the  otlier,  a liquor  running  frum  such  mum-  I 
mies  when  newly  prepared,  or  when  aflected  by  l| 
great  heat  and  dntnps.  In  Horticulture,  a kind  | 
of  wax  coTnpoee>i  of  turpentine  aud  common  wax, 
used  in  the  engrafting  of  trees.  || 

Mump,  mump,  s.  n.  (niofu/>e«,  Dot.)  To  nibble; 
to  hite  quick ; to  cliew  with  a continued  motion ; 
to  talk  low  and  quick ; iu  cant  phrase,  to  beg ; to  | 
deceive;  to  clx-aL  I 

Mumpkr,  mump'ur,  s.  A beggar. 

Mumping,  mump'ing,  a.  Fooll'h  tricks;  acts  of  | 
mockery;  begging  tricks. 

Mumpish,  mump'isb,  a.  Heavy;  sullen;  sour; 
dull. 

Mumpb,  mumps,  s.  In  Pathology,  inflAmmntion  of  j 
the  parotid  glands;  snlleniieas;  silent  di^p]easu^e. 
—Seldom  used  in  tbe  last  two  senses. 

Munch,  niunsh,  e.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  by  great  | 
moullifuU : — V.  a,  to  chew  by  great  muuthtuU. — 
See  Mounch.  I 

MuNCliEit,  munsh'ur,  s.  One  who  munchea.  || 

klUND,  n»und.  A Sas»n  word  signifying  pcaos,  ' 
prutection,  patronage,  aud  much  u>vd  in  old  law  | 
terms,  as  in  mundbrtch.  Il  is  al^o  retained  in  i 
names,  sa  in  Edmund,  or  ead/tumd^  Sax.  meaning  ‘i 
happy  peace.  II 

Mi’Nuane,  mun'dane,  o.  (miasdontis,  LaU)  Be-  j 

longing  to  tbe  world.  | 
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MifXDAMTT,  ninn*d*n'e-te,  8.  Attention  to  the 
things  of  the  worl  l.— OI-«oK‘t<*. 

Mi'MDatioj*,  mun-«ia'*hun,  ».  (from  mim/Itu,  cloan, 
The  *ct  of  cle*nsitig.— Obe-ilete. 

Ml’ndatoby,  niun'<l»y*tnr-e,  <j.  Cleanaiing;  hav- 
ing power  to  cleanse. — S<-ldom  ii-c  I. 

MDNi>nnKCH,  mond*hret'h,  f.  In  Liw,  a i>re.tch 
of  the  king's  peace,  or  an  infriiigcinent  of  piivi- 
!e;:e;  also,  a breaking  of  fences  or  enclosures, 
which  are  hi  many  places  in  England  called 
hence  the  word. 

Muki>1.%,  mtm'He-a,  a.  {n»nfln.*,  neat,  I/it.)  A 
pemw  of  plants:  Order,  Polygnlacca*. 

M rxme,  munMik,  a.  A name  given  in  Cornwall 
to  iron  pyrites. 

Ml  KiuriCaNT,  mnn-dif'e-kant,  n.  Chansing; — 
a.  a pl.istor  or  oinltnoiit  used  iu  healing  und  clean- 
sing sores.— Not  u ed. 

ll  uTfiuriCATlOS,  nmn-de-fe-kfi'shun,  i.  (munJu#, 
and  J^icio,  I m:iko,  I.at.)  The  act  or  operation 
of  cleanaing  any  body. 

MusDtFiCATlVE,  nmn-dif'e-  V»y  -tiv,  o.  Cleansing; 
huvint!  the  power  to  cleanse;— s.  a clcaiiaing 
medicine. 

Mut^dify,  mun'do-fl,  e.  a.  To  make  clean;  to 
cicjnscw 

MuKDiTAOAirr,  mnn-div'a-cant,  <i.  (^mumlns,  the 
world,  and  ro.?o.  I wand-  r,  Lnt.)  Wandering 
through  the  world, 

lIuKDiNOt'S,  mun-dung'gus,  $ Tobacco  with  an 
ufFeiisive  smell. 

MUNDUa  Patems,  mim'dns  pa'tens,  s A festival 
among  the  Romans,  obsen  t^i  on  the  24th  .\ugust, 
4th  Octo!  er,  and  27th  November.  Hell  was 
supposed  U>  be  open  on  tho'C  days;  and,  accord- 
ingly, men  would  not  then  enlUt,  engage  in  battle, 
pot  to  sea,  or  marry, 

JIcsKRART,  mu'ne  ra-re,  a.  (from  mrmu*,  a gift, 
Lat  ) Having  the  nature  of  a gift.— Ol«»olcte, 

Ml'SKRaTE. — Remuncrati*. 

MCNERAT105 — See  Rcmutierition. 

Mu50o,  mung'go,  $.  The  root  of  Ophiorrhiaa 
mungos,  supposed  to  be  a sintific  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake  and  of  the  Cohn  di  caaa.  In  In- 
dia and  Crylon,  it  is  used  as  an  antidote  against 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

^lUNORt^L. — See  M<»ngrvl. 

Municipal,  inij-nis'se-p;d,  a.  (French,  from  mtt- 
nicip'ilL'.,  Lit.)  Relating  to  a orpurution  or  city; 
relating  to  a state,  kingdom,  or  nation. 

Municipality,  nm  &e•^e•pale•te,  a.  A certain 
district  or  dirisioo  of  the  country;  alio,  its  in- 
habitants. 

Mc.mficate,  ir.u-nife-kate,  r,  a.  (munifico,  Lat.) 
To  enrich.— Obsolete. 

Mt'NiFiCENCK,  mu-nife  sens,  a.  (Freueh,  from 
r/iimr/ice/itid,  Utt.)  Li'-endity;  the  act  of  giving 
or  bestowing  liberally  ; iKiuniy. 

Munificent,  inu-nifo-sent,  a.  Liberal  in  giving 
or  bestowing;  gcnevoiis. 

Mc.nifickntly,  mu  mfc-sent-le,  ad.  Liberally; 
generously. 

Muniment,  ma'ne-ment,  a.  (mmimmtum,  loit.) 
A fortification,  or  stronghold  ; supp)i't;  deL-nce; 
a writing  by  which  claims  and  rigbla  are  defended 
or  maintained.  JUuniment  Aouae,  n strong,  pro- 
perly fire  pn>of,  apartmrnt  or  private  building, 
fur  keeping  evidences,  and  presen'ing  charters, 
seals,  &c. 

BfcHiTE,  mu-oile^,  p.  a.  To  fortify. — Obsolete. 
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Mi  nition,  mu-nish'un,  8.  (French,  from  wnnitro,  | 
Lnt.)  Ammunition;  materials  fur  war;  pru\*i-  |! 
sinns  of  a garriH4>n  or  forlrewj,  or  for  ships  of  w..r;  j | 
storus  of  .nil  ki  ;ds  for  a fort,  un  army,  or  navy.  ' 
A/iinittim-»Aip8,  ships  freighted  with  the  necessiry 
naval  and  military  stores  for  hosule  operations. 

Mitnity. — See  Immunity.  I 

Ml  njket,  mun'ject,  $.  (Indian  name.)  A s;>ecica 
of  Rubia  tiaclorum,  or  MiidOcr,  produced  in  No-  > 
paul  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  iinporleJ  into  ' 
this  country  frotn  Calcutta. 

MrxMON. — Sec  Mullioo. 

MuNriNotA,  mun-lin  ji'-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof. 
Abraham  Munlitig  of  (jroniii^eii,  d ed  ltiS2.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Tili  tccrc. 

MUNYCitLA,  mu  nik'r-a,  a.  (Lum  a |>eraon  of  the 
name,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  Hiuna.)  A 
festival  celebrated  Hiiiiually  in  Athens,  in  honour  . 
of  Dima,  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  Athenian  ^ 
year ; called  ^f•Jnyc^^ion  from  that  circumstance. 

MuRyCNA,  mu-re 'tm,  s.  A uenus  of  Apodal  iishes: 
Type  of  the  family  .MuieuUic. 

Murage,  mu'rnje,  s.  (iruin  murua,  a wall,  Lot) 

In  Liw,  a toll  to  Iki  taken  of  every  curt  and 
horse  coming  laden  through  a city  or  town,  for  | 
the  building  or  repairing  the  public  walls  thereof,  | 
due  either  by  grant  or  prescription.  It  sceuia  to 
be  a liberty  granted  to  a town  by  tbu  king,  for 
the  collecting  of  money  towards  walling  the  same. 

Mural,  mu'ral,  a.  (tnuralia,  Lat.)  Relating  to  a 
wait  Mui'xil  crotmj  among  the  ancient  Roiiian.s 
a golden  crown  or  circle  of  gold,  indented  and 
e.iibattled,  given  as  a reward  to  the  first  that 
piaiited  a stand.ird  on  the  wall  of  a besieged  place. 
Mural  orc/i,  or  a»*c,  the  segment  of  a large  drcle 
6aed  in  the  meridian  against  the  wall  of  on  ob- 
servatory, for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  men-  . 
dian  altitudes  or  Auiiilh  dlstauces  of  the  heavenly  i 
luidies.  I 

Mukaltia,  mu  ral't4*-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John  von 
iluralt,  a Swis.'  butanUU)  A genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  Order,  Polygxlaccae, 

JIURCiusoNiTK,  inur  tsbe-so-uile,  8.  (in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  geub»gist  MuxchLon.)  A vaiicty 
of  crystaiized  felspar,  found  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone, near  Exeter.  It  consists  of  silica,  C.6G ; 
potash,  1.48;  alumina,  l.CG. 

IituiiciA,  murishe-a,  s.  A genus  of  Decapod  Crus- 
Liceans : Family,  Brachyura. 

Ml  KL>KR,  mur'dur,  a.  (»*or<Acr,  Sax.)  The  act  of  j 
unlawfully  killing  a human  U-ing  with  premodi- 
tated  inaliie,  by  a person  of  sound  mind;  an  out- 
cry when  life  is  in  danger;— r.  n.  (aiy/Mtna, 
Sax.)  to  kill  a human  being  with  premeditated 
malice;  to  destr>y;  to  put  un  end  to. 

Mukokreb,  mur’dur-ar,  a.  One  who  has  shed 
human  blood  u ‘lawfully;  a person  who  kills  a | 
human  being  with  premeditated  malice;  a small 
pii-co  of  ordinance,  termed  also  a murdering' 
piece.  I 

Mukheress,  muridur-es,  $.  A female  who  com-  | 
niits  murder.  . 

Muupebment,  mur'dar-incnt,  s.  The  act  of  kill-  1 
ing  unlawfully. — Obsolete,  j 

To  her  caico  messaire  of  the  vnurdtratmL—  { 

t'air/iUa.  ♦ 

MtTRDrW-US,  mar’dnr-tts,  a.  Rlo'idy;  guilty  of 
murder:  a'lngulnary;  premediUtiug  murder;  i 

addicted  to  blood  ; crueL  ' 
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)1URi>F.ROUjLY,  miir'tloT'iiA-Ic,  ad.  In  % inur- 
demus  or  crurl  mnnnor. 

Mi  KHRiit'SKS,  mur'drcK-w*«,  $.  In  F»*rtitjcnlion,  n 
bntltement  in  ancie  nt  fortitird  bidl«]ing!>,  with  In- 
t«>r>stiop«  for  6rin«  thniu::h. 

UURE,  tnurr,  $.  (fTittn/f,  Lil,^  A wall: — (obso- 
r.  a.  to  enclose  in  wnlla;  to  wnlt. 
i!i‘Ki;s<;i  11.%  imrrin  jura,  $.  A m'ven  to 

two  jifficera  in  the  cltjr  of  Cheater,  chosen  snmi- 
aily  from  the  aMennetJ,  to  attend  to  the  re|Mfr  of 
the  wnlL%  and  to  receive  a certain  toU  for  that 
. purpoflCL 

JlrRENOins.  mu'm-novda.'^  $.  (mwremo,  one  of 
nin-r  «V  de,  f the  pei.era.)  A f»- 
I mity  of  Apodal  fishra,  ii.duiJing  the  tioc  ecla, 
j An^iilla. 

Mi'RhX,  nJtiVelrji,  $.  (l.ntir».)  A jrerna  of  cimi- 
i Tnnma  (Jtisteropoils,  the  shellN  cf  which  Invc  the 
Taricefl  from  three  to  fire  in  each  whoil;  the 
inner  lip  »m«>oth;  the  spire  moth  slimier  than 
the  aperture;  an  intrmil  pronre  at  the  npper 
I ancle  of  the  ap-’itiire;  etna!  loiic:  fhell  annel 

j with  acute  cy'iii-lrical  spines,  nmatlv  arrangeii  iu 

three  rarice*  ; Ty{<e  of  the  family  Mnricidff. 
i MrtiEXAK,  mn-rckVan,  s.  (mtirex,  a ahell,  I.it.) 

ITlie  purpuric  acid  prodneed  hy  the  derompodtion 
of  mureside.  Fonnub,  Ks  U4  Oi;  e<juiv.= 
100.02. 

I:  Mi'nKXiDR,  mu-rek'aide,  t.  The  pnrpurate  of 
ammonia,  which  crynta'izea  in  short  four-sided 
i prisms,  two  faces  of  which,  like  the  npper  wings 
of  the  contharides,  reflect  a green  metallic  lustre. 

I The  crrstals  nrc  lrans|>a)ent,  and  by  transmillod 

I Kcht  are  of  a gnmet-ivd  colour.  Formula,  Ci2 

1 Nfi  He  Os:  eqnir.  = 197.19. 

I JIUKIACITE,  mn're-a-site,  s.  An  anhydrons  snl- 
phate  of  lime,  containing  a little  common  salt. 

M I'KIATED,  tnn're-ay-ted,  a.  Combined  with  mo- 
i riatic  acid;  put  in  britto. 

UURiATKa,  mu're-ayta,  s.  A conus  of  salta,  formed 
by  the  union  of  mnrintic  ari  I and  saliHablc  haijca. 

I Metallic  muriates  cout.'iin  either  an  excess  or  de- 
j ficiency  of  acid:  in  the  former  case,  the  snU  Is 
I called  an  oxyniuriale;  in  the  bttcr,  a submuriatc. 
The  rouristes.  wlten  in  a state  of  dryness,  are 
ehloride-s  consisting  of  chbrine  and  the  metal. 
ifuriat^  of  ammonia,  generally  called  aal  ammo- 
niac, and  formerly  imiorted  from  Egypt,  where 
it  is  procured  by  sublimation  from  the  soot  of  the 
eatnel’s  dnng.  Mut'inte  of  ffme,  fonnerly  known 
by  the  names  of  marine  selenite,  calcareous  ma- 
I line  salt,  mnria,  calx  salila,  fixed  sal  ammoniac, 
j &C.  When  deliquesced,  it  has  been  called  oil  of 
lime ; and  Homlieig  f.mnd  that,  on  being  reduced 
)j  by  heat  to  a vitreous  mass,  it  emitted  a phc«pho- 

1 1 lie  light  on  being  struck  by  a hard  body,  and  in 

h that  state  it  was  called  Hombcrg*s  pIio>plionis. 

' I Muriate  of  iron,  formerly  known  as  fcrruin  sali- 
inm,  oleum  martia  per  deliqniitm,  &c.  d/i/n  ife 
I ' of  poUtfh,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  febri- 

! fuge  salt  of  Sylrina,  digestive  salt,  regeneriled 
tea  salt,  &c.  MurinU  of  $oda,  or  common  salt, 

: found  in  large  masses,  or  in  rocks  under  the  eaith. 

I In  the  solid  form  it  is  called  sal  gem,  or  rt^ck 
Mlt ; and  that  which  » obtained  by  evaporation 
|:  from  salt  water,  is  called  bay  salt. 

|;  MrniATic,  mu-ro-at'ik,  a.  Having  the  natnre  of 

L brine  or  snlt  water;  relating  to  sea  sdt.  Hf-ary 
muriatic  tther.  a liquid  obtaim  d fnun  the  distil- 
lation of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  ddoride  of  sodium, 
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hypi*roKidc  of  manganese,  and  alcoltol.  It  vnrie* 
much  in  compMutiun. 

MCHiATipt  Rors,  mu-re-s-tirer-tts,  «.  Producing 
muruttic  soh»t.vnces  or  salu  I 

blutilCAJA,  mu-ie-ka'j-1,  $.  (the  Brazilian  name  of 
nniny  s;»ecies  of  Pa'sioo-fluwer,  c.'|>-'cially  tli*>«« 
with  eilible  fruit.)  A gcuuv  of  ptauu;  Order, 
P.i.'wifl«>r:u'e*. 

Mukicalsitk,  mo-re-kal  site,  s.  The  calcarro- 
carbonate  of  magnc'ia,  or  dolomite. 

MukIC tNTFtt'S.  mu-re- kant/ms,  s.  (mwrer,  and 
akatithat,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  shells,  be- 
longing to  rbe  Muricina^,  or  MuiYxes,  the  shell  of 
wl.icli  li  >s  nuin'-ruus  hiUuted  varices;  the  spire 
short,  and  the  margin  of  the  outer  Up  wiili  a 
pniniineiit  tooth  near  the  base — the  Ccutiunotus 
of  former  cnncholo^Uta. 

MuHiCAUtA,  mu  re-ka'iv-a,  $.  (murientut,  full  of 
prickles,  on  aitaiuut  of  the  prickly  nature  of 
the  J'0>Ih.)  A ge.msof  phints:  Order,  Cruciferr. 
MruirATKi*,  mu're-kay-t«'d,  a.  (wnWcu/ar,  Ijit.) 
Fonned  with  sh.-irj>  points;  full  of  sliarp  points 
or  prickles.  In  Botany,  having  the  surface 
covered  with  sharp  points,  or  armed  with  prick!e.s. 
UcRiCEA,  ma-rish'e-a,  «.  (murex,  LaLj  A g-nu» 
of  PuKpiaria,  in  which  the  bark  is  provided  with 
projecting  mammilkv',  and  covered  with  Intbi'icatod 
and  rough  sedes : Family,  Coilicati. 

McniCiA,  lnu-ri^l^e•a,  s.  (muricotu*.  muricated, 
Lat.  in  reference  to  the  waited  berriesi.)  A genus 
of  pi  mis:  Order,  CucurbitacT*.  I 

Mt.'Ricin.£,  mu-ris'e-de,  s.  (^murex,  one  of  the  : 
gen<TX.)  Tlie  Murexes  and  Whelks,  a family  of 
camivorouH  (MStcropods  of  the  trii>e  Zoo|dnga, 
the  shell.t  of  which  have  the  pillar  never  plat^;  I 
spiral ; the  b»w  narrowed,  and  e ther  truncate  or  1 
slightly  prodtifcd. 

ML'HICIDKa,  imi-ri'-ad'e-a,  $-  (murex,  and  cm/o«, 
resembUnce,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Muricinv,  in 
which  the  spire  of  the  shell  U as  long  or  lut;g>  r 
than  the  body  whorl;  the  varices  numerous,  and 
no  internal  channel  at  the  top  of  the  apertures 
I Fa  uily,  MuricidtP. 

&li*Kicix.K,  mu-ris’e-ne,  $.  Murexca,  a subfamily 
of  the  Muncidn*,  In  which  the  spire  U as  long  as 
the  aperture;  exterior  rough  ; the  whorls  marked 
with  varices;  the  s|«tture  wide. 

Ml'RID.1^  mn're-de,  $.  (mho,  one  of  the  genera.)  | 
A family  of  Rodents,  of  wUch  the  genus  Mua  U ^ 
the  type. 

Murine,  mu'rine,  a.  (wurtfutf,  Lat.)  Relating  to 
a mouse,  or  to  mice. 

Murines,  mu'rs-nes,  or  mu'reena,  s.  A tribe  ef 
Rodents,  of  which  the  genus  M us  is  the  type.  It  : 
contains  the  fainilies  iluridic,  Aroicolid;c,  and 
ScIuridjD. 

^fi'UK,  murk,  i.  (mortrr,  Swed.)  Darkues*. 
Murky, murlte,  o.  ^mori;,  Swed.)  Dark;  oUenre; 

gloomy.  ; 

MuuHt’R.  maKinur,  a.  (lactin.)  A low  shvtll  nuUe;  | 
a complaint  half-suppre.wd,  or  ulteivd  in  a low 
iniittering  voice  c.  h.  (murmut  O,  laiu)  to  give 
a low  shrill  Bound;  to  giumble;  to  compUiii ; 
to  utter  complaints  in  a lowr,  half-Siticulated  voice; 
to  utter  bullen  dUcontent  | 

Mi'RMi.'RMt,mar'mur-ur,s.  One  who  murmurs;  one 
who  ivpincs  and  complains  &ulk‘uly;  a grnn. filer.  < 
ilUKAiURiNO,  inu/nmr  ing-  s.  A low  sound;  a 
continued  murmur;  a confused  m-ue;  vomplaiiit  , 
half-suppressed. 
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MURA/UKIKGLY— -MUSCHKL-KALIC. 


MUSCICAHA— MUSE. 


SIusMuniNOLT,  maKinttr-lng-le,  uth  With  a low 
' aoTind  * with  coniplaints. 

! MrRMUSOVS,  mar'inar-ofl,  a.  Exciting  monnur 
^ or  comp^Hii^ 

' Muhmval,  mttr'nc-ral,  $,  (momifitj  Fr.)  Four 
I cards  of  a sort. — Obxilete. 

Mi  rb,  mur,  $,  A catarrh. — Obsolete. 

WuRKAis,  mur'ria^a.  (mom'iui.  Span.)  An  infec- 
I tioQs  and  fatal  d-sea»e  among  cattle  ; — o.  infected 

! with  the  inumin. — Obaidete  aa  an  adjective. 

Mvrkaya,  mur-ra'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  John  Andrew  . 
!i  Murrav,  a Swedish  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants:  | 
I Order,  Aurantaccc. 

! Mt’UREY,  moKre,  a.  Of  a dark-red  colour, 
j Mi'RRiilNR,  mnr'rine,  a,  (jiiur^hina,  a r:ise,  T.r»t) 

I An  epitl'Ct  gireo  by  the  ancienta  to  certain  sr>ecic« 

I I of  rases,  said  to  come  from  the  East,  and  to  hare 

I been  manufactured  from  some  precious  stone  found 

in  Farthia;  but  probably  they  were  nothing  el.^e  | 
I than  porcelain,  the  nature  of  the  manufacture  of  j 
I whkh  was  then  unknown  in  the  western  world.  | 
^InuRioK,  mar'rc-nn,  a.  (momam.  Port.)  A 
j belme^;  a ca.sque ; armour  for  the  head. 

^IiritRY,  mor^re,  a.  In  Henddry,  termed  likewise 
^ samjuini,  a dark-red  Colour,  exprea«ed  in  engr:»r- 
i:  opftosite  diagonal  lines  cr-.«sing  each  other. 

It  is  reckoned  a dishonourable  colour. 

Mcrth  or  CORH,  murtA'  or  kawm,  a.  Plenty  of 
grain. 

Mcktia,  mur^sbe-a,  «.  A surname  of  Venus,  be- 

Ienuse  she  presided  over  the  Myrtle,  and  as  such 
WAS  held  as  the  goddess  of  Idleness  and  Cowardice.  - 
MrnzA,  mar'sa,  a.  A title  of  hereditary  nobility 
I in  Tartary.  j 

I Mrs,  urns,  $ (Latin,  a moiue.)  A geoua  of  Ho* 

I dents,  including  mice  and  mts. 

j MrSA.  mu'sa,  s.  (in  honour  of  Antonius  Musa,  the 
brother  of  Etiphorbna,  and  the  freedmnn  of  Augtis-  ■ 
I tirs,  nr  mther  Mius,  the  Ambic  name  of  the  plant.) 

I I*Unta<n  t ree,  a genua  of  plants:  Order,  Muauoeos. 

Mi'^Acex,  mu-za'se-o,)  a.  (musa,  one  of  the 
\ tnu'zo,  ) genera.)  A rutural  or- 

der of  steuilesa,  or  nearly  stemlesa  plants,  with 
leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  forming  a kind 
' of  spurious  stem,  often  very  large;  their  limbs 
\ separated  from  the  taper  petiole  by  a round 
I tumour,  and  having  6ne  parallel  veins  diverging 
I n’gnlnrly  from  the  mid-rib  towards  the  margin; 

1 flowersspathaceoos;  perianth  six-j»arted  adherent,  1 
I petaloid,  in  two  distinct  row^  more  or  less  irregu- 
iir : stamens  six ; anthers  linear  and  twu-cclkd ; i 
j ovary  inferior,  threc-celled,  and  many-seeded ; j 

1 fruit  a three-cclled  capsule.  j 

I IiIi’flARD,  inu'zdrd,  a.  (French.)  A dte.oner;  one 
I who  is  apt  to  be  absent  in  mind. 

I MrscA,  muslca,  t.  (Latin,  a fly.)  A ger.n.s  of  Dip- 
terous insects,  of  which  Mnsca  dou>eatica,  or  coiu- 
i mon  house-fly,  is  the  type. 

MracAUF.L,  mus'ka-del,  *)  a.  (moaco/W/o,  Ital. 

I IkIraCADiNE,  mut'ka-dine,  I mo»cattl.  Port,  and 

MrscAT,  mnsTcat,  j Span,  mufo/t,  Fr.) 

: Mi  scatel,  mus’ka-tcl,  J An  appellation  given  ^ 

I to  a kind  of  rich  wine,  and  to  the  sweet  grape  * 
from  whieh  it  is  tn.-ide ; al-o,  a sweet  pear.  I 

Mt'SCARiA,  mus-ka're-a,  *.  (moscAos,  musk,  Or.) 

' Crape  hyacinth,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  , 
I IJliscox. 

lU'scmci.-KAt.K,  mn^)/el-kalk,  s.  (German,  sh>-U- 
lim>'»fone.)  In  Geology,  a limestone  depfmit,  L«- 
' longing  to  the  uew  red  saadslone  systtfiu. 


Mus<’Icai*a,  tnus-sik'a-pB,  s.  (musca,  a fly,  and  i 
ea/fio,  ! t'lke,  Lat.)  The  Fly-catchers,  a genus  || 
of  birds:  Type  of  the  fumily  Mu?)cicai>ida>.  | 

^fusciCAi’lu.i^  nius-se-kap'e-de,  a.  (muxicopoy  I; 
one  of  the  genera.)  Fly-catchers,  a family  of  ji 
perching  bir^  embracing  the  Blark-capa,  Water-  i 
chats,  Fly-cat^ors,  Broatl-bills,  &C.  || 

Mi'sciCAi'i^yV:,  mus-se-kap'e-ne,  «.  A subfamily  j 
of  the  Muscicapidae,  or  Fly-catcl.crs.  ' 

hlusciD.c,  nu)s''se-do,  s.  A family  of  Dipterous  j, 
insects,  of  which  the  common  house-fly,  Mu.h::«,  :> 
is  the  type. 

Mt'K^iFORSiES,  mus-so-fawr'mes,  s.  (mvsco,  a fly, 
and  /brma,  a form,  Lat.)  The  Crane-flies,  the 
name  of  a tribe  of  the  Tipiilidw,  comprehending 
such  as  have  a stout  body  and  short  legs,  re- 
sembling the  common  fly. 

Muscu'ETa,  mns-sip'e-ta,  s.  a fly,  and  ! 

;>eto,  I attack,  Lat.)  A tennsof  birds,  l>clonging  ; 
to  the  Mn»cic;ipiii«,  or  Fly-catchers : Family, 
Mu.«cicapina*. 

2Ii.‘SCLK,  mus  sI,  s.  (^nutxuiuf,  fiom  mut,  a mouse,  ' 
Lnt.  from  its  resemblance  to  a dead  mouse.)  In  I 
Anatomy,  a reddi>h,  vascular,  and  highly  c-m- 
tractile  organ,  whereby  tbo  movemcuU  of  tb# 
animal  body  are  chiefly  exrcott^L  Mtsefe^  | 
band,  a shale  of  the  Coal  formation,  generally 
ferruginous  or  calcarc^-us,  contaiiiiiig  embedded  | 
unios,  or  other  sheets  of  the  same  family.  In  t 
C^nichology, — see  Mytilus.  j 

hInscoiD,  inus'kord,  a.  (_mo*cJioit.  OIOS'S  and  ei(/o4|  ! 

likeness,  Gr  ) Moaelike ; resembling  moss. 
BIrscoLOOT,  mus-kol’o-je,  s.  (a  t:  cos,  a moss,  LaL) 
That  part  of  Botany  which  trejta  of  mo^sea. 
MfSCOSiTY,  mu<-knsVte,  s.  Mewo,!  icss. 

Ml  &COTADO,  mu5-ko-va'do,  s.  In  Commerce,  un- 
reflued  sugar;  tlie  raw  material  from  which  loaf 
and  lump  sugar  are  pn>cui\d  by  refining. 
Muscovy-olass. — See  Mica. 

Muacular,  mus'ku-lar,  a.  Relating  to  a tTm«el«; 
performed  by  a muscle;  strong;  brawny;  vigoiuat, 
Jt/uscuH  /ftetinatif  (pecim,  a contb,  Ijit.)  iu 
Anntomyftltc  muscular  fasciculi  within  the  auricles 
of  the  heart,  from  their  being  arranged  like  tlM 
teeth  of  a comb. 

Mrscvi.AKiTY,  mus-ku-lar'e  tc,  t.  The  state  of 
l>eing  muscular. 

Muaculite,  mus'kn-Hte,  s.  A petrified  muscle^ 
shell. 

Mrserto  catakeous,  mos'ku-lo-ka-fa'ne-us,  a. 

In  Anatomy,  applied  to  two  nerves:  first,  the 
tterrns  miixulo-catonens  extfmut,  whkh,  prr- 
furntiug  the  comco-branchlalis,  U dialril>uted  in 
the  other  muscles  of  the  ann,  and  httrgnments  cf 
the  fore-srm  and  hand ; and,  second,  to  that 
which,  supplied  by  the  peroneal,  gives  b:anches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  aaterkr  and  exterior  regioos  of 
the  leg. 

Mtscui.ora,  mosTcu-lns,  a.  (mw-v«/  yr«,  IaL) 
Full  of  muscles;  brawny;  peitaini  -g  to  a muscle. 

Ml  SCIXUA,  mus'kul-us,  t.  In  Amiiputy,  a military 
machine,  male  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  prolc^ 
sol  licrs  whilst  they  approached  and  undermined 
the  walls  of  besieged  pi  icea,  or  filled  the  ditchciL 
&IC.AE,  muxe,  s.  (tmrjta,  Lai.)  Deep  thought;  clo'o 
attention  or  conU  mpIalion,  which  comj>h-tely  ab- 
sorbs the  mind ; absence  of  mind ; the  deity  or 
p«jwcr  of  poetry; — v.  n.  (muxr,  Fr.)  to  ;nii«ler; 
to  think  closely;  to  mu ly 'm  silence;  to  Iw  .bsent 
id  mind;  to  be  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  as 
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il  USE  KU  L— M US  H ROO.M . 


MUSIC— MUSKETOOK. 


* to  be  micoD'^cious  or  iniliflerenl  to  pussirtg  evriitH*, 
to  wonder; — (obsolete  in  tl»e  bst  sense;) 
po  noi  must.  4t  me.  mr  m<>«t  «ui  tlijr  friends ; 

I have  a >ti  an^  intinuitj'.  — dJkiis. 

— V.  a.  to  think  on ; to  meilitale  on. 

WuRF-FiX.  muzc'fwl,  a.  Silently  thoughtful;  think- 
, ing  ih-eply. 

Mchkia,  iPO-*e'y«,  ».  The  name  piven  to  the 
; Urrdnn  f'*aljvala  in  honour  of  the  Mii?ies,  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year,  psrtU-ul.vly  by  the  Thes- 

piMUk 

Ml'sfi.e98,  ir.uze'ics,  a,  Di.-reganliug  the  |Mwer 
[ of  poetry. 

Ml  8KH,  nm'r.ur,  $.  One  who  moaea;  otie  who 
lliinks  closi-ly  m silence,  or  one  apt  to  be  absent 
In  mind: 

Mi'KKt,  inii'z'X  e.  (mof<srt»,  Gr.  tok^o*.  I^t.)  In 
I the  (treek  or  Roman  Mytholo/r,  nymphs  or  iiife- 
j rior  din  >jtie'»,  snp)  osed  to  pnside  over  the  arts 
of  |>oetry  and  muKic.  The  fullowin*  is  a list 
of  them,  with  the  uIIoporicM  meHuinp  oi  their 
I nnm«-s: — Clio,  from  c/Wo,  ‘to  celebrate  glorious 

! dei'tls,*  is  represented  with  a scroll  in  her  hand, 
and  also  aoinetinies  with  a ‘acriiiium,’  to  keep 
MSS.  in,  hy  her  eide.  She  has  liei'n  styled  the 
Muse  of  history.  Calliope,  ‘fine  voice,*  la  repre- 
I senti'd  with  tablets  and  a style;  sometimes  with 
a trumpet  In  hi-r  hand ; in  some  inatances,  m at 
llerctiliineum,  with  a scroll  like  Clio.  She  was 
■ the  epic  Muse.  Melpomene,  ‘the  singer,*  wears 
a myal  diadem  round  her  bend,  and  a wreath  of 
%*ine  leaves,  with  coihnmi  on  her  feet ; a mask  in 
t one  hand,  ami  a club  in  the  other.  She  was  the 
I Muse  of  tragedy.  ThsHn, ‘the  joyous,*  the  Muse 

I of  comedy,  is  also  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  baa 

! a crook  in  one  hand,  and  a grotesqne  mask  in  the 
ether.  Enterpe,  ‘the  pleasing,’  carries  a double 
fiut«.  She  prvhhlwl  over  music.  Terpsichore, 
*dance-V*ving,'  carried  a lyre,  and  pr^ido-J  over 
I lyric  [xictry  and  dance.  Erato,  ' the  lovely,’ car- 
I net  also  a lyre.  She  was  the  Sluse  of  elegy  and 
ami't^vry  itong.  Polyhymnia, ‘of  many  soncs,’  is 
represented  wrap'od  up  in  her  clonk,  and  burinl 
in  meditation,  with  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  acrosa  her  tnmiCh,  in  token  of  resen'e  and 
caution.  She  wts  the  Muse  of  religious  song, 
allegories,  and  m>thical  strains.  Urania,  ‘the 
heavenly, ' has  the  gtotfe  and  compasses  in  her 
I Lamis,  which  are  the  emhieins  of  her  calling,  as- 
' trimomy.  The  favourite  haunts  of  the  Muses 
were,  .Mount  Pamas^ua  in  Phocis,  Helicon  in 
IhiHdta,  Iheriu",  Pindn-*,  and  Olympos  in  Thes- 
I raly,  See.  The  swan,  the  nightingale,  and  tlte 
grasshopper  were  sacred  to  them.  The  Roman 
poi-ts  railed  the  Muses  C'lmena,  an  Elrusran 
name— for  it  appears  that  the  Etruscans  had  also 
llieir  Muses  (Micnli)— and  also  Pieridtf. 

ftlrsKT,  mu'set,  s.  Among  S|>ortsmen,  the  place 
through  which  the  hare  goes  to  relief. 

jMt'SEUM,  mu-zc'um,  s.  (munsehn^  (ir.)  A reposi- 
tory of  natural,  stientific,  ajid  literary  curio'itics; 

A cabinet  of  cnriositii*s. 

Mr^ii,  mush,  t.  {mu.*.  Germ.)  The  meal  of  maise 
boiled  in  water. 

Mi’hiikoom,  mush'room,  a.  (motweror*,  Fr.)  A 
tnimo  given  to  certain  eatable  Inngi  of  the  peims 
i’saliotii,  P.  crutaccus,  P.  i^mprvstris,  and  P. 
j Georpi.  These  are  the  charHcfcri*tics  of  the  com- 
mon inushmom,  P.  campre»tris— cop  white,  dry,  j 
: and  tlesby ; Ume’-Lt  fret*,  voutricoee,  pink,  chang-  ! 
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ing  to  dark  fucoiis;  stipes  solid,  white,  with  aa 
] annular  veil 

Mi'SlC,  mu'iik,  $.  (miistco,  Uat.  mnu*ike,  Gr.  from 
; nmusTT,  a muse  or  sung.)  The  artislio  art  of  in-  I 

j articulate  sounds  aod  rhythm,  exciting  agreeab'e  | 

serisatioos,  ami  rnising  inmtal  images  nnd  eino-  i 
I tions,  directly  or  indirectly  piea^ung.  S/ttcidutir9 
tnuitc  explains  the  nature  of  mnsica]  sounds— 
shows,  by  d«^non^trating  their  ratios,  bow  they  , 
are  related  to  each  other,  sad  invenligitcs  their  | 
morul  and  physical  effects  when  in  a simple  or  in  I, 
a comhine<l  st.nb'.  It  is  divided  into  acoustical,  | 
mnfhcmalic-'tl,  an«l  meiaphysical.  Pracfic^i mu*ic  ' 
is  the  application  of  theoretical  principles — the 
proper  conduct  of  sounds,  as  tu  their  pn>gres.'>i->n, 
duration,  union,  and  adaptHtion  to  words,  voices,  i ; 
and  instruments,  and  is  the  art  of  compo'itiun.  < 
It  i-«  divided  into  vocal  and  instrumental m»*h>dy  | 
orhiinnony;  any  cnUTlaininent  oousistui^  in  me-  I 
hxly  or  harmony ; the  science  of  harmonical  j 
sounds;  order;  harmony  in  revolutions,  d/a^tc- 
book,  a book  containing  tunes  or  songs  lur  the  |. 
Voice  or  for  instruments.  Afimc-nuuttT,  one  who 
gives  instructio:is  in  innsic. 

Musical,  mu'ze-kal,  fl.  Harmonious;  melodious;  il 
pleisiiig  to  the  ear;  producing  made  nr  ajrccablo 
sonmla ; belonging  to  mu'ic.  Sfwiical~</las*eM,  a 
mndcal  instrument,  coii&isting  of  a number  ot 
gl  iss  goblets  resembling  finger-glasses,  which  are 
tuned  by  filling  them  more  or  less  with  water,  I 
and  played  tt(>ou  with  tbo  end  of  the  dam;>cd  '[ 
finger  of  the  performr-r. 

MrsiCALLT,  nm'ze-kiiMe,  ad  In  a melodious  or  i' 
li!*rmnn'0us  manner;  with  sweet  soun«l«.  j 

Musicalskss.  inu  xe-kal-nCH,  a.  The  quality  of  I 
being  melodious  or  Imnnoiiious. 

Mi;filClA!(,  mu-zUlt'an,  «.  One  skilled  in  the 
science  of  music;  one  who  sings  or  perform^  on 
instruments  of  tnuatc  accordiug  to  the  rules  o(  lha 
art. 

Mraiso,  mu’tmg,  9.  Mialitation;  oontemplatiun.  I 

Musinoly,  inu'xing-lc,  ut/.  In  a musing  way ; by  | 
mnsing. 

SItiAK,  musk,  9.  (fn«*cw9.  I^t.)  Tho  streng  vented  • 
substance  found  in  a bug  under  tho  l»e!ly  of  tbo  | 
Mu'k-decf,  Moechus  mixschifera.  Miuk-beoi'tr, 
nr  mu$k-nit,  the  rodent  Muk  xel>etlncns,  a native  | 
of  North  America,  ciicemed  f«r  iu  fine  fur;  the 
Mn«qnish  of  the  fur-deuler.  Musk-^lttr,  the 
Moschun  rnoschilents  of  linnams,— see  Mueclms. 
Jif‘jsk-cnnrJ(M>t,  the  plant  Adoxa  moscbalelUna. 
Afwk  dwk,  tho  Anas  imi'kata  of  Linnania.  and  1 
Todorna  mo*-chata  of  Swuinson,  sometimoe  em>-  j 
nenusly  called  the  MuBCuvy-<Iuck,  as  it  is  a na-  | 
tive  of  South  America.  Mtuk-okro,  the  plant  : 
Hibbeut  at>eImo«lm5.  }fu.<k  rt}xe,  the  plant  ; 
Rosa  ' . '»ichat&  Miuk~»kretp,  or  Hussion '^tsnum, 
tlie  Mygale  muscovita  of  Cuvier.  Afutk’U''H>d, 
the  NVesl  Indian  tree  Triehilia  moxchata,  Mnsk-  ; 
Viisfle,  the  plant  Carduus  nutuiu; — v.  a.  tu  per-  .1 
fume  with  mu-^k.  I 

I MrsKKT,  inus'kit,  9.  {motis/pui,  Fr.)  A species  of  | 

I fire-arms  used  by  regi  neiiLs  of  the  line;  a mule 
I hawk  of  a smull  kind,  the  fumnle  of  which  is  tho 
hpvrrow-hawk. 

Ml'sKFTKEit,  mus-ko-tee/,  9.  A soldier  annid 
with  a musket. 

Ml  HKKTOOM,  mus-ke-toon*,  9 (j7w)M.«7i»e^)Ofi,  Kr.) 

A species  of'  musket,  shorter,  but  tliivker  and 
wider  in  the  bore  than  the  common  muskoi 
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MUSKETRY— MUSTELID^ 


MUSTELIN.E-MUTE. 


I McsKKTRr,  mas  ke-tiT,  «.  Miukets  hi  gcoerat,  or  «nihrncing  the  Wcnsels,  Folrcats,  Mnnerui, 

their  fire.  The  fonn  U smaller  than  lhnt  «if  miiiile 

I )Il'skine89,  tnus'ke-ncs,  s.  The  ^cent  of  mask.  lengthened;  the  claws  sliglilly  or  nut  ut  all  re* 

I Mu8Kr,  mas'ke,  a.  Uaring  the  odour  of  musk;  ' tr.ictile. 

I fr.igmnt,  ! Mt'STELlN^,  mns-tonn-e,  $.  A stihfimily  of  the 

I Mt'SLiN,  nmzTn,  *.  (moi/j>«e/rne.  Fr.)  A fine  thin  | MiiHtelids,  embracing  the  Weasles,  Tulecuts,  and  j 
kiitd  of  cotton  cloth,  oxtensindr  n.vd  in  making  i other  genera. 

lailies*  dresses; — a.  made  of  inuaiiu,  as  a muf/ia  : Mtsteunb,  mn-<^e-line,  a.  I.At.)  Re-  : 


, I 

I bluBi.iNBT,  muz*lin-et\  a.  A sort  of  coarse  cotton 
I ' cloth. 

' Ml'Bopiiaoa,  mn-8of'a-ga,  s.  (muia,  the  plantain- 
tree,  and  phn^,  I eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds: 
Typo  of  the  family  MusophaginJP. 
j Mt'SOPilAGlD.e,  mus-o-fa'jo-de,  s.  (musopHapa, 

I one  of  the  genera.)  Plantain  eaters,  a family  of 
I birds,  ennsbtiog  of  Plant-cutters,  Collee,  and 

1 Plantain-eaters.  The  bill  is  short ; upper  man- 

dible high ; the  culmen  arched ; the  margins  cither 
\ srche<l  or  entire;  the  under  mandible  very  thin; 

I feet  short,  and  formed  for  climbing. 

Ml'SoPHAOtNX,  mua-O-fa'jc-ne,  s.  (mMnphoga, 
j one  of  the  genera.)  A subfauiily  of  thu  Muso- 

I phagidx,  or  Plantain-eaters. 

I MI'SQUITo. — See  Mosquito. 

I Ml'srole,  muz'role,  a.  (museroUe,  Fr.)  Tho  nose- 
j band  of  a horsc^s  bridle. 

&Iu69,  mus,  $.  A scramble. — Obsolete. 

Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 

But  there's  a miuj  of  more  than  half  the  town.— 
l>rydm. 

< Mrss.c^A,  mns-sen'da,  a.  fthe  vernacular  name 
of  iV.  frontioza  in  Ceylon.)  A genus  of  small 
I trees  or  shrubs:  Order,  Cinchonacea^ 

Mussciiia,  mus'ke-a,  «.  (in  hononr  of  J.  M. 

! Mu-sschc)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Campann- 
, Iscea. 

I Mi  ssel. — See  Muscle. 

Ml'SSETTE,  muB-ect',  $.  A name  sometimes  given 
^ on  the  Continent  to  the  bagpipe,  the  itinerant 
; performers  of  which  were  formerly  called  murrtrt. 

' Mt  ssiTATiox,  mus-sc-ta'sbun,  f.  Murmur;  grum- 
ble.— Obsolete. 

Mussulman,  mas'sul-m.nn,  s.  A Mohammedan; 
^ the  word  Is  the  dual  number  of  the  singular  Mos- 
I lem,  resigned  to  God,  of  which  Mualimiin  is  the 
I {dural ; — a.  relating  to  the  Mohammedans. 

Ml'ssi'lmanisu,  iuu:)'snl-inaD-i5h,  a.  Moham- 
L medan. 

' Mussulmanly,  mos'sul-man-le,  ad.  After  the 
manner  of  Mohammedans. 

Must,  must,  r.  n.  (moat,  Sax.  moc/en,  moat,  Dut.) 
To  bo  obliged  ; to  be  nece.>sitated.  It  expresv^s 
{ moral  fitness  or  propriety,  as  necessary  or  essential 
‘ to  the  character  or  end  pm|)o^ed  ; — r.  o.  (moKn, 
Fr.)  to  mould;  to  make  mouldy  and  sour; — s. 
*.  (Saxon,)  new  wine;  wine  pressed  from  the  grape, 

but  not  feniiented. 

Mustaches,  mus-ta’shix,  $.  {mouttacka^  Fr.  mot- 
tncho,  S{>an.)  L>ong  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

' Mitstard,  mus'tdrd,  s.  (ihonUtrdoy  Ital.  mowUtrde^ 
Fr.)  Tlio  ground  seed  of  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Sinapis.  Oil  of  mtuturdf  an  oil  obtained  from 
' the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra.  It  is  pungent  to  the 
j ta>te  and  smell.  It  cuntHiris  sulphur  and  nitro- 
gen. Fomrnla,  Cs  Ufl  NSs.  Sp.  gr.  1.038. 
Musteijz,  rous'te-la,  «.  (Latin.)  Tlie  Wc.osel,  a 
genus  of  Rodents:  Ty{>o  of  the  family  Mustelidic. 
I MU8TKL1D.X,  mns-tel'e-de,  s.  {mrutfli,  one  of  the 
' genera.)  A famHy  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 


Inting  to  the  Weasel,  or  aoimals  of  the  genus  \ 
Mustels.  ; 

Mi^stelur,  mus'tel-os,  $.  A genus  of  fish'Mi  of 
the  Shark  kind,  having  the  gonerni  form  of  Gubius, 
but  with  all  the  teeth  fiat  and  tas-vd  <ted,  as  in 
the  Raya;  spimcles  very  Urge,  and  tho  under 
lobe  of  the  tail  very  shuit. 

JlrSTEH,  mus'tur,  P.  o.  {m  ts(cm,  Germ.  mnn*!frm^ 
Dut.)  To  bring  together;  to  collect  or  »v»einble  i 
troops,  persona,  or  things; — p.  n.  to  ssM>inblo: 
to  meet  in  one  place  j — s.  (nkxrfro,  Itid.  and  Port.) 
a review  of  a body  of  forces  ; a register  or  roll  of 
troo|}e  mustered;  a collection,  or  the  act  of  col- 
lecting ; to  prm  mxuler,  to  be  approved  or  allowed. 
Muster-hook,  a book  in  which  forces  are  registered. 
A/iuter-moster,  one  who  superintends  the  muster  ' 
of  troops,  to  seo  that  their  arms  and  other  mili-  ‘ 
tsry  equipments  arc  in  order.  Muster-roll^  a i 
specific  list  of  the  officers  and  men  in  every  regi-  ! 
merit,  troop,  or  company,  made  out  by  the  adju- 
tant, and  delivered  to  the  inspecting  field-officer 
or  paymaster,  by  which  the  men  are  paid, 
and  strength  and  condition  shown. 

Mustilt,  mus't«-Ie,  ad.  Mouldily;  sourly. 

Mustinbss,  mua'tc-nes,  $.  The  quality  of  being 
manty  or  sour;  mouldiness;  damp  foulness. 

Musty,  mos'te,  a.  Mouldy;  sptoiled  with  damp; 
fonl;  stale;  having  an  ill  flavour;  dull;  heavy; 
spiritless.  I 

Muta,  mii'ta,  t.  In  Roman  Mythology,  the  god-  « 
dess  who  presided  over  silence. 

Mutarilitt,  mu-ta-bil'e-te,  $.  (mutahUite,  Fr.  ntu- 
tnbilUus,  lait.)  Cbangeabloness ; susceptibility 
of  change ; the  state  of  habitually  or  frequently 
changing;  inconstancy;  instability. 

Mutable,  mu'ta-bl,  a.  (muinbUui,  Lat.)  Subject 
to  change;  changeable;  inconstant;  unsettled; 
unstable  ; susceptible  of  change. 

Mutablknksb,  mu'ta-bl-nea,  s.  Cliungeableness ; 
uncertainty;  instability. 

Mutation,  mu-ta'shun,  ».  (mutatio,  Lat.)  The 
act  or  process  of  changing;  change;  alteration, 
either  in  form  or  qualities. 

Mutcukim,  mutsh'kin,  s.  A Scottish  liquid  mea- 
sure, containing  four  gills,  and  forming  one-fourth 
of  the  Scottish  pint. 

Mi  te,  mute,  a.  (mu/ra,  Lat.)  Silent;  not  speak- 
ing; not  uttering  words,  or  not  having  the  power 
of  utterance ; dumb ; not  pronounced.  In  Gram- 
mar, a letter  when  not  pronounced  in  a word,  as 
b in  dumb,  or  e in  late.  In  Law,  a [lereon  who 
refiLses  to  plead  to  sn  indictment  for  felony,  &c. ; 
by  stat.  12  Geo.  III.  cap.  20,  such  a {>erson  is 
held  as  pleading  guilty  ; — one  employed  to  stand 
before  the  door  of  a house  in  which  there  is  a 
corpse,  for  a short  time  previous  to  tbe  funcraL 
In  Turkey,  a dumb  officer  of  the  eeraglio,  wlioee 
duty  is  to  set  as  executioner  of  persons  of  exalted 
nnk.  In  Marie,  a little  utensil  of  wood  or  hrase, 
uscil  on  a violin  to  deaden  or  soften  the  sounds; 

— the  dung  r.f  fowls;— p.  n.  (niufir,  Fr.)  to  eject 
the  cootvnta  of  the  bonels,  as  birds.  M 
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MUTELY—  MU  rU.VTION. 


MUTUATITIOUS— MYCETOPIIILA. 


Mutely,  mufp'lc,  ad.  Silently;  wltbont  uttering 
worH<  or 

j MirTEKKBS,  mutc'm-s,  f.  Silence;  furbearance  of 
ftpeakin^. 

II  MuncA,  mu'te-ka,  a.  (mu/idM,  maimed,  Lat.)  A 
l‘  t>ame  piven  by  LiniiKiis  to  the  whole  tribe,  as 
' deprired  of  the  binder  pair  of  citremUies. 

1 Mutilate,  mu'te-latc,  c.  a.  {mutilo,  Lnt.)  To 
: deprire  of  some  es^entul  part ; to  rotrencli,  de> 

I atroy,  or  remove  any  material  part,  so  as  to  render 

I the  thing  imperfect. 

] Mutilate,  mo'te-late,  ) a.  In  Botany,  op- 
Mctilated,  mn'te-Iay-ted,)  po«e<1  to  luxuriant. 

;|  Mutilation,  mo-te  In'nhun,  t.  {mutilntio,  bit.) 

I I Deprivation  of  a limb  or  of  an  essential  part ; tiie 

I act  of  mutilation. 

I I Mutilatob,  mu'U'-lay-tur,  $.  One  who  muti* 

1 1 lutes. 

,j  MuTILLA,  mD-tilla,  S.  (oiwriVn,  I maim,  bit.?) 
'j  A genus  of  Hymonupterous  insects;  Family,  Ho- 

I terocyna. 

1 1 Mu‘nix>u8,  mu'te^lus,  a.  Defective;  imperfect; 

! I mutilated. 

1 Mutineer,  mu-te-neer',  s.  One  guilty  of  mutiny; 
j one  who  rises  in  rebellion  against  constituted  au* 

tborily. 

! Muting,  minting,  #.  Tbe  du"g  of  fowla. 

Mutinous,  mu'te-nns,  a.  Turbulent;  acting  in 
opposition  to  military  and  Rnvui  laws,  or  disposed 
to  resist  tbe  authority  of  the  superior  officers; 
seditious. 

Mutinouslt,  mu'te>nus>Ie,  ad  Turbulently;  se* 
(litiously. 

Mutinocsnfss,  mn'te-nus-nes,  t.  Tl»e  state  of 
being  mutinons;  opposition  to  naval  or  military 
authority. 

Mutint,  mu'to-ne,  $.  (muiintrie^  Fr.)  An  open 
rcRistance  or  dcBance,  among  seamen  or  aoldii'i-a, 
of  naval  and  military  law;  an  insurrection  of  sol> 
diers  or  seamen  against  the  authority  of  their 
I commanders;— r.  n.  to  rise  against  lawful  aulbo' 

^ rity  in  military  and  naval  KPiu'ice. 
j Mutibia,  mu-tis'e-a,  t.  (Celratiiie  Mutis,  the  di'« 

I coverer.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order,  Tubuliflone. 

Mutter,  mut'iur,  r.  n.  (mu/io,  I.jit.)  To  grumble; 

I to  murmur;  to  uUer  words  in  a low  voice  with 

I snllennesa  or  in  complsint ; to  sound  with  a low 

> rumbling  noise ; — r.  o.  to  utter  with  imperfect 
I articulation;  to  grumble  forth ; — s.  munnur;  ob- 

I Bcure  utterance. 

1 Mutterrb,  mut'tar-ar,  s.  A grumbler;  one  that 
' mutters. 

bfuTTEKiNOLT,  mut'tur-ing-Ie,  ad.  With  a low 
I voice;  without  distinct  articulation, 

i Mitton,  mut'tn,  s.  (mou/on,  Kr.)  The  flesh  of 
1 shrep,  raw  or  dressed  for  food ; a sheep. — The 
latter  sense  is  seldom  used  but  in  a ludicrous 
. style. 

' tfuTTONFlST,  mut'tn-fist,  s.  A Land  large  and 
red. 

I Mutual,  mu'tn-a!,  n.  (mufuel,  Fr.  mu/iiMs,  Lat.) 
I Reciprocal;  each  acting  in  a-tum  or  oorre'pon- 

1 dence  to  the  other. 

Mutuality,  mu-tu-al'e-te,  #.  Reciprocation;  in- 
I terebange. 

Mutually,  roii'lu-al-le,  odL  Rec-procally ; in  the 
manner  of  giving  and  receiving. 

1 Mittuation,  mu-tu-a'ahun,  t.  (nnituatio,  Lat) 
I The  net  of  boriowing. — Seldom  used. 
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MuTUATiTiotra,  mu-tu-a-t^h'os,  a.  Borrowed; 
t.iken  from  some  other. — Ob*oK*te. 

MurtiLK,  mu'tule,  a.  (French.)  A pmji*ding  orna- 
ment of  the  Doric  coniice,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  modillion  in  the  other  orders,  and 
supposed  to  represent  the  end  of  rafters. 

Muxr,  muk'se.  a.  l>iity;  gloomy. 

MuzaRAB,  muz'a-rah,  $.  The  niunc  formerly  given 
to  a Christian  living  under  tho  government  the 
Moors  in  Sp.iin. 

Muzzle,  mnz'sl,  t.  (mwieait,  Fr.)  The  mouth  of 
anything;  the  extreme  end,  applied  chiefly  to  the 
end  of  a tube;  a fastening  for  tlie  mouth  which 
liioders  from  biting.  the  lashing 

by  which  the  muzzle  of  a gun  ia  aecured  to  the 
upper  p iTt-  H/uzzl^-rinff,  tho  metallic  ring  or 
circle  that  surrounds  the  mouth  of  a cannon  or 
other  piece;— 0.  a.  to  bind  the  month;  to  fasten 
the  mouth;  to  prevent  bitingorearing;  to  fondle 
with  the  mouth  clone;— (vulgar  »n  the  la4  sense;) 
— to  restrain  from  hurt; — r,  n.  to  bring  the 
month  near. 

Muzzy,  muz'ze,  a.  Absent ; forgetful;  dreaming; 
bewildered  by  thought  or  by  liquor. 

Mr,  mi,  pnm.  {min,  Ssx.)  Belonging  to  me,  as 
' this  is  mtf  house anciently,  my  was  used  before 
a Consonant,  and  mine  before  a vowel ; my  is  uow 
QHcd  indiflerently  before  both. 

Mya,  mi's,  t.  (myi,  myos,  a muscle,  Gr.)  A genaa 
of  Moilusca,  tbe  biv.ilve  shell  of  which  is  thick, 
venlricoae,  orate,  tran>i*er»e,  one  end  truncated 
and  gaping ; nmlxmes  generally  nearly  central 
and  prominent;  cardinal  tooth  generally  large; 
spatuhtto  valves  ofleu  gaping:  Type  of  the  family 
Mynde. 

Myad.e,  mi'a-de,  #.  (my<»,  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
family  of  MoIIum;:',  musisting  of  gaping  bivalvea, 
with  well-dolined  teeth;  the  valves  more  or  leas 
open  at  one  or  both  extremities. 

Mvafra,  mi'a-fra,  s.  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  tbe  Alamliuo!,  or  Larks:  Family,  Kringillidie. 

ilvAGRA,  mi'ag-ra,  a.  (myia,  a fly,  and  oyreo.  I 
lay  hold  of,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family, 
Music<  pidas. 

MyaGRI.M,  mi-ag'ram,  $.  {myia.  a fly,  and  ogra, 
capture,  Or.)  A uenus  ot  Cruciferous  plarts: 
Siibonler,  Plcttrorhiiea. 

MvANTtiUS,  mi-an'Mus,  ».  {myia.  a fly,  and  anthoi, 
a flower,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Orchi- 
dat-e®, 

Mya8,  mi'aa,  $.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  CarabicL 

.Mvcklia,  mi-sc'le-a,  s.  (my(«s.  a fungn«,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  the  young  flucculent  filaincnta  of  Fungi. 

Mycf.TES,  mi-ao'tcs,  $.  (myiffef,  a bell  »wer,  Or.) 
Howlers,  a genus  of  the  largest-sized  monkeys  «f 
America,  remarkable  for  the  powerful  develop- 
ment of  the  voice.  Their  m nimful  sonnds  are 
represented  as  exceedingly  unearthly  and  dU- 
fressing. 

Mvcetouia,  mi-se-to'bc-a,  s.  {myka,  u flingus, 
and  bio*,  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insrets: 
Family,  TlpuliiUc. 

&IYCETOCHAHE8,  mi-se-tok's-res,  «.  (myFrs,  a fun- 
gus, and  chtrifit,  pleasant,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Stciielytra. 

MrcEToriiAOUS,  mi-sc-tofa-gus,  t.  {myte*,  a fun- 
gus, and  phngo,  I eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous iusceU:  Family,  Xylophagi. 

Mycktopiiil.v,  mi-se-lofc-’ld,  s,  (myirs,  a fungus 


MTCETOrODA-MYOCnCCLA, 


nnd  I Iot^,  Gr.)  A geoas  of  Dipteroos 

iiiMcts;  FamilT,  T:|u’id«. 

MvCEToroDA,  Tni-w-lop'o-da,)  #.  a mush* 

Mycetopus,  mi-set'o-pua,  ) room  or  round 
knob,  and  pou$^  a foot,  Gr.)  A penus  of  Con* 
cbifera,  with  clong«tfd  talvrs;  Family,  Nniad®. 

Mycineum,  mi*ve'Tie'utn,  a,  {mykta,  a hmgtia,  and 
nma,  a thread,  Gr.)  A ^fnas  of  Alga: : Order, 
ConferracesB. 

Mtctbria,  mik-te're>a,  a.  (myUfr^  tho  snout,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  gigantic  birds,  with  long  strong  conic 
bills,  allied  to  the  stork:  Family,  Ardeadx. 

Mtdaus,  minla'as,  a.  A genus  of  quadrupeds, 
natives  of  Asia,  allied  to  tho  polecat  of  Europe. 

Mtdrsis,  mi-de^sis.  a.  (Greek,  mouldiness  or  pu* 
tndiiy.)  In  Pathology,  a purulent  didcbarge 
from  the  eyelids. 

Mtelekckphala,  ml-e-len-seTa’Ia,  a.  (mye/os, 
marrow,  and  enkephaton^  brain,  Gr.)  In  I'hy* 
siulngy,  a term  equivalent  to  rerUbrata,  or  the 
condition  of  the  nerrons  system  of  the  primary 
division  of  animals,  comprehending  such  as  have 
■ brain  and  spinal  chord. 

IfTELOXEirRA,  mi-e-lo-nn'ra,  a.  (jnytloa,  marrow, 
and  fieura,  a nerve,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Bodnlphi  to  a group  of  animals  corresponding  to 
the  Articulita  of  Cuvier;  namely,  the  cmstacooiis 
insects  and  annelides,  which  have  a gnngliatod 
nerroos  system,  forming  a chord,  considered  to  be 
analogous  to  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  verte* 
brata. 

Myoalr,  mi'pft  lf,  r.  (Greek,  the  sbrew  or  firld- 
mouae.)  The  Dc-m.m'shn'ws,  agenusof  Rodents: 
Family,  Soricidw.  Also,  a genus  of  Spiders. 

MYOALunre,  mi-gal-u'raa,  a,  {mygaU^  a mouiw, 
and  ottro,  a t.iil,  Gr.)  Moose-Uiil,  a genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Graminaceie. 

Mtoirda,  mi-jin'da,  a.  (in  honour  of  F.  von 
ily;:iod,  a German  botanist)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Aqnifoluices. 

llri.ABRis,  mi-Ub'ria.  s.  (myin,  a fly,  and  hhroa, 
furious,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  iuM.>cla: 
Family,  Canthari^. 

Mtuobates,  mi-le-o-ba'tea,  a,  (myfmo,  I mnd, 
and  hates,  a name  of  the  prickly  roacli,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  flshea,  belonging  to  the  Eagle  ruys : 
Family,  Raidc. 

Mylocaktuu,  mi-lo-ka're-om,  a.  (myfe,  a mill,  and 
carya^  a kernel  or  atone,  Gr.)  Buckwbeat*ttx-e, 
a genus  of  planta:  Order,  EricaoesB. 

Mylodon,  mi'lo*don,  a,  (m^hv,  a grinder,  or  mo- 
lar tooth,  Ur.)  A genus  of  extinct  Me;:Bthcroids, 
founded  on  certain  jaws  discovered  io  South 
America. 

Mykciiek,  mii/ishcn,  a.  (Snxnn.)  A non. 

MvMiEfR,  min-ccr',  a.  (Dutch, my  lord  or  roaster.) 
A Dutcliinan. 

IIyocephalites,  mi-o*sef*a-Ii'tea,  a.  (myv,  myos,  ' 
a muscle,  and  kephnU,  tho  head,  Gr.)  Gouty  or 
rlicnmatic  inflammittion  of  the  head.  j 

Myociiasia,  mi-o>ks'ms,  a.  (a  compound  of  myo 
and  choma.')  A genus  of  Molluaca,  of  which 
tiie  bhell  U irregular,  atnooth,  nnd  attiched  by  the 
lower  valve;  the  umboiiea  central;  cardin.d 
teeth  Bmall,  between  which  is  an  internal 
shelly  npprtidoge,  attached  to  a homy  cartilage : 
Family,  Clt.tmidae. 

My^kjincla,  mi'O-singTcla,  a.  (wiyv,  a moose,  and 
I Irittc/oa,  a wagtail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family, 
klcmlid:c. 
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Myodites,  mi-o-di'tes,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
Insects : Family,  Trachelides. 

Myobociia,  mi-od'o-kn,  a.  (wyia,  a fly,  and  rfo- 
cheion,  a holder,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
injects:  Family,  Geocoriss. 

hlvooRAPtiiCAL,  mi-o  gnife-kahn.  a mnscle, 
and  grnpho,  1 de^enbe,  Gr.)  Relating  to  a 
description  of  the  mu-sdes. 

Myookaphist,  mi-og'ra-fist,  a.  One  who  describes 
the  muscles. 

MrooRAPiiT,  mi-og'ra-fe,  a.  A description  of  tlie 
muscles. 

Mtoides,  mi-o'e-des,  a,  (my*,  myo*,  a miwcle,  and 
eidaa,  likencM,  Gr.)  Plutisma  myoides,  a mus- 
cular expansion  of  the  neck. 

Myological,  mi*o-lojVka1,  a,  Pertaitang  to  tho 
description  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 

Mtoloot,  mi*ol'o*je,  a.  (mys,  a muscle,  and 

a discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  on  the  muscular 
system  of  animals. 

BIyopa,  miVpa,  a,  (myia,  a fly,  and  opa,  tho 
enuntenanoe,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects: 
Family,  Athericera. 

Myopatut,  mi-o;/a-(he,  a.  (mys,  a muscle,  and 
p<ithia^  diaease,  Gr.)  A morbid  couditlou  of  the 
mu.sclea. 

MroroRACEJt,  mi-o-po-ra'ae-c,^  a.  (myojiorvm, 

Mtoporin.«,  mi-o-po're-nc,  f oncol  iliogene- 
ra.)  A natural  order  of  £xogenuu.t  plants,  tlie 
Myoporads  of  Undley.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with 
simple  extipulate  leaves,  somotimes  thickly  occu- 
pied by  transparent  cysts ; flowers  axillary  and 
without  bracts;  calyx  five-parted,  persistent; 
corolla  monopetaloDS,  bypogynous;  nearly  equal 
or  two-lipped;  stamens  four;  ovary  two  or  four- 
celled;  cells  one  or  two-seeded,  with  pendulous 
o^mles;  style  one;  stigma  scarcely  divided. 

Mvoporum,  mi-o-po'rum,  a.  (myo,  I shut  up,  and 
poro$j  a pore,  Gr.  the  spots  which  cover  the 
leaves  being,  as  it  were,  pores  closed  with  n semi- 
transparent substance.)  A genus  of  plajiU:  Ty]>o 
of  the  order  Myoporace®. 

Myopotaml’8.  nii-o-pwt'a-mus,  a.  (myi,  a rat,  and 
potamM,  a river,  Gr.)  A gt  uus  of  Rodents,  allied 
to  the  beavers. 

Myops,  mi'ops,  a.  (Greek,  from  myo,  1 wink,  and 
opa,  the  eye.)  A near-sighted  or  puiblind  ]>crson. 

Mtopv,  mi'o-pe;  a.  Short-sightedness. 

Mtoriiimts,  mi-o-ri'nus,  a.  (myui,  a fly,  and 
rkin,  a snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleoptvruu.-«  iu* 
sects:  Family,  Rbyncophom. 

BIyoruhixia,  mi-or-riks'o-a,  a.  (mya,  a muscle, 
and  rhtxia,  rupture,  Gr.)  Rupture  of  cue  or 
more  of  the  muwlea. 

Mvosis,  mi-oMJ,  a.  (Greek.)  A dise;'sc  of  tho 
eye. 

Myositis,  mi-o-si’tis,  a.  Influmnmti'm  of  the 
mu'c'.ca. 

Myosorbx,  mi-0  so'ieks,  a.  {mya,  a rat,  and  sr»r«r, 
a field-mouse,  Lat.)  A genus  of  RodeuU:  Family, 
Surii  ids. 

hlvosoTlS,  mi-o-so'tia,  a.  (my»,  a rat  or  motjse,  arnl 
oua  otea,  an  ear,  Gr.  from  the  fonn  of  its  leaves.) 
Forget  me  not,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Uora* 
gin.'uo®. 

Myosukus,  mi-o-su'm«,  s.  (»>y*,  a mouse,  and 
ovra,  a tail,  Gr.  fro  ii  the  sc«'ds  being  seated  on  a 
long  rece|»tacle,  which  has  the  H|>{>earauce  of  a 
tnouf^'s  tail)  Mouse  tail,  a geuus  ot  plants: 
Order,  Raiiunculscese. 
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Mtotiiera,  mi-o<A'c-r»,  $. 

catcber,  Gr.)  A (lenasuf  bird»:  Famiir,  Merulida:. 

Mvotomt,  mi-otVmp,  s.  (my/*,  a muscle,  i<iid 
tome,  n sectioD,  Gr.)  L>iswctiun  of  the  lunacies. 

Mykcia,  mir'ehO'S,  s.  (one  of  the  immi^s  of  V'enus.) 
A peiiuj  of  plants,  conswting  of  little  trees  or 
ilirubs.  native  of  the  West  ladies  and  South 
I America:  Order,  Myrtaceic. 

MrUKCoBira,  mir-e-ku'be-us,  #.  (myrwer,  an  ant, 
on  t bu»y  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  nursupiai  qnud- 
I rupeds  which  feed  on  ante.  The  only  known 

' sjHxries  is  J<i.$ci(itus^  a native  of  Australia. 

Mrichx;*»rilAOA,  mir-o-kofa-ga,  $.  (myrmcj-,  an 
aiit,  and  1 Kit,  Gr.)  Ant-eaters,  a genus 

' of  South  American  Kdentata,  the  food  of  which 
conaistA  of  snta 

MrBlACASTMUS,  tnir-e-a-kanVAus,  ».  (mynas,  ton 
thntisa'iil,  anil  ni.YrntAa,  a -pine,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fosMl  fishea,  from  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire. 

MtkiaD,  miKe-ad,  t.  (myrias,  ten  thousand,  Gr.) 

I The  number  of  ten  thousand ; proverbially,  any 
great  number. 

MtriadeM'S,  mir-e-a-de'nns,  «.  (myrtns,  innumer- 
able, and  aden,  a glaud,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
leaves  being  beset  with  numerous  gUnds.)  A genus 
of  L^uminous  ptanta:  Suborder,  Papiliunaceie. 

MyriaMETER,  inir-e-a-me'ter,  «.  (mynas,  and 
I me/roft,  a measure,  Gr.)  A Frencli  mea.*-ure, 

I equal  to  ten  thousand  meters.  It  is  the  equiva- 

lent of  two  lenguea  of  the  old  measure. 

MyriaMTIS,  mir-e-a-ni'tos,  i.  (mynua,  a myriad, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  foa^il  Annelidtn,  trom  the  lower 
Silurian  strata  of  I.am;>cter,  in  South  Wales. 

Mvkiawtiikia,  mir-c-an-^Ae'e-a,  «.  (myrios,  a 
myriad,  and  antJiof,  a flower.  Gr.  from  the  flowera 
I )>eing  numerous.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

! Homaliacca*. 

MykiaUCII,  mir'e-drk,  i.  (myrinf,  and  fttrJtrn,  a 
a ruler,  Gr.)  A captain  or  cuinmaader  of  ten 
thousand  men. 

^Iyuiake,  mir'e-are,  a.  (French,  from  myritu,  ten 
! thoiis.V)d,  Gr.)  A French  KU{>erflcial  measure  of 
• 10, IKK)  acre?*. 

MvklAM'oRA,  mir-e-aa'po-ra,  a.  (tnyrma,  a myriad, 
ai<d  *f}orii,  a sred,  Gr.  in  rctiveiH?e  to  the  tniiuinfr- 
able  setHls  contained  in  the  fruit.)  A genui  of 
pl.mtt:  Order,  Melastoinacca*. 

M ykica.  niir'fr-ka,  a.  (myn>c,  the  Greek  8)*rM)n}'me 
of  ll:o  Tamarisk.)  Candleberry  Myrtle,  a genus 

of  plants;  Type  of  the  orier  Myriracea*. 

Mvricace^,  mir-e-kaW-e,  s.  (^myrtcn,  on**  of  the 
genera.)  Au  order  of  Ksogonous  plants,  bdoiiging 
r to  tlie  Amcntal  Alliance  of  Lindley.  It  consists 

> of  small  trees  or  leafy  shrubs,  covert  with  rvAiiious 

j glands  and  dots,  with  simple  alternate  leaves; 

j flowers  amentous  and  naked;  stamens  t«o  to 

t eight,  and  generally  on  the  axil  of  a scale- like 

I bract ; anthers  two  or  four-celled ; ovary  mie- 

celled;  htigrnastwo;  fruit  drupaceous.  The  plunts 
1 of  this  order  are  called  Galeworta  by  Lindley. 
j tlYKlCARlA,  mir-e-ka're-a,  ».  (myrite,  from  myro, 
I run,  Gr.  from  growing  on  the  banks  of  niuning 
I streams,)  A genus  of  plants:  Older,  Tamari- 
cacoe. 

I Myhicine,  mi/e-june,  ».  That  portion  of  wax  left 
i undia'OiT«‘d  when  b<)iled  in  alc*>hoI.  It  is  so  called 

I from  its  being  atfordi^i  by  the  wax  of  the  plant 

^ M vrictt  cerifera, 

I riUNA,  mir-i'na,  s.  A genus  of  Lcpidoptcrous 

j inserts:  Family,  Diurua. 


M YRlOCOCCrM,  mir-e-o-kok'knm,  $.  (myriha,  connt- 
less,  and  koi-iv.*,  a little  capsule,  Gr.)  A geuus 
of  Fungi;  Tribe  or  onler,  Gasteromycetes. 
MvrioUTKIi,  mir-«-o-H’tcr, a.  A Fieiicb  mensnre 
of  capacity,  equal  to  ten  thousand  litres,  or  GlO.'ibO 
cubic  inches. 

MvmowiVLUTKS,  mir-e-o-fil-IFtcs, *.  (myrutg,  wnd 
p}itfllon^  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  foii^  pLnts 
fn*m  the  Coal  formation. 

Mvrioimiyli.i:m,  mir-e-o-firium,  $.  (myriaa,  in-  ; 
numerable,  and  phylkm^  a leaf,  Gr.  in  reference  to  j 
the  numerous  divisions  of  the  le-ive*.)  Water- 
milfoil,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  H:iloragacea». 
Mvuk»poi>a,  niir-e-op'o-da,>  s.  (wiyrifis,  a myriad, 
MvRiopons,  mirie-o-pods,  and  pout,  a foot, 
Gr.)  A class  of  the  Articulati,  including  such 
as  have  an  indeterminate  number  of  jointeii  feet,  i 
i*qualling  that  of  the  articulations  of  the  body.  i 
BIyriouama,  reir  e-o  m'ma,  s.  (myY-ius,  and  homo,  ■ 
I view,  Or.)  Views  of  objects  in  nautbers  in-  i 
definite.  '{ 

MYKi*>srKRX!iXB,  mir-e-o-spcr'inine,  #.  A name  j 
given  by  Richter  to  a soluble  oil  contained  in  the  j) 
oil  of  balsam  of  Peru.  | 

MV  lUruiaTKS,  mir-e-pris'tes,  s.(myr,«*,  xnt^prltles, 
a saw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ti»hea:  F *‘uily,  I’ercidw. 
Myristica,  ml-ris'te-ka,  s.  (myrutekot,  fit  for  I 
anointing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  bel<*ng*ng  | 
to  the  P^TTilioe,  the  shell  of  which  is  snbpyrifonn  ; 
the  spire  strong  and  .spiny,  or  tubercolatcd,  nearly  I 

as  long  as  the  b.nse;  the  inner  lip  vitreous  and  I 

thin ; the  outer  with  an  ascending  canal ; the  base 
channel  wide:  Fx  iiily,  Turhinellidoe.  In  Uutany, 
(myrro,  myrrh,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  odour  of  tlie 
fruiL)  Nutmeg,  a genus  of  plants:  Type  of  the  ji 
order  Myristicaeeic.  Ij 

Mvuisticace.y:,  mir-U-tc-k.i'se-e,  s.  An  order  of  ;| 
Exogenous  plants,  conrisling  of  tropical  trees,  i. 
often  yielding  a red  juice ; leaves  alternate,  without  J I 
stipules  and  coriaci'ous;  flowers  in  rsoi*ines,  glo-  [I 
mcrules,  or  panicles,  and  unisexual;  calyx  curia-  ;| 
ceous,  mostly  downy  outside ; trifiii,  rarely  quad- 
rifiil.  ' 

Mtkmecoda,  mir-mck'i>-dn,  s.  (wynTiftr.  an  ant, 
and  eliot,  resembl.vic**,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Acu- 
leate  Hymennpterousinsects:  Family,  Heten'gyna.  , 
Myimirc'oI>IA,  mir-nie-ko'de-a,  s.  (myrmex,  wyr-  || 
mikoa,  an  ant  or  emmet,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ptanU : ; 
Order,  Cinchonacca*. 

MvRMELrojf,  mir-me'le-on,s.  A of  Xcurop- 
b'rous  inserts : T}*pe  of  the  family  Myrmeleonid*. 
MvkmklkosI!>.K,  mir-me-lo-o'ne-do,  s.  (mynarx, 
and  fcon,  a lion,  Gr.)  .Ant-lions,  a family  of  Kcu- 
roplerons  insects,  belonging  to  the  Subulicuroes  of 
Cuvier.  Tin*  tarsi  arc  five-jointed;  the  head  not 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  a rostrum  or  snout;  and 
the  antvimH;  gradually  enlarged,  or  having  a globu- 
lar termination. 

Myrsiica,  rair'me-ka,  s.  (myrmfic,  myrmihis,  the 
ant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  .Arulente  Ilymenoplcroua 
injects;  Family,  lleterogyna. 

Myrmidon,  mir'me-dun,  a.  In  Antiquity,  t'e 
Myrmidons  are  said  to  have  been  a p^ple  inhabit- 
ing the  bonlers  of  Tltes^aly,  who  aoootnpanied 
Achilles  to  the  w.ar  against  Troy  ; hence  the  name 
came  to  signify  a desperate  soldier  or  nifllan. 
Myrmiikiman,  mir-me-du'ne-an,  a.  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  Mynnidons. 

Myrmillons,  mir'mil-lons,  «.  In  .‘.ntlqnity, 
gladiators  who  fought  Hgauiat  tlie  Rcstiarii.  Tlnir 
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arms  vcre  a nwnn],  h«ad- piece,  and  atiicld.  On 
1.  the  top  of  tlie  liead'pieoe  thej  wor^  a i^ip 
1 1 cinbottHfdf  called  mormorM,  whence  the  name  hoa 
j been  >appoaed  to  be  deiiced. 

I MrRODAi.ANf  mir-oVa-lan, «.  (m^ros,  an  ointment, 

and  bafoaor,  a nut,  Gr.  becaoao  formerly  Ubed  in 
' : the  prep,«ration  of  unguents.)  The  name  given 

II  to  ceitaio  fruita  from  India;  also,  the  Ptunus 
1 1 cerasifera,  or  Mvrohnlan  plumb,  a native  of  North 
1 1 America,  hlyrobalans  are  used  bj  the  Hindoos 

m calico-printing  and  medicine, 
j Myrodia,  Diir>o'd^a,  s.  (myroa,  myrrh,  and  fido$^ 

>'  reaembianoe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants.  Order, 
Uombaceie. 

I Mvsopolibt,  ml-mp'o-list,  «.  (aiyron,  ointment, 
and  jioleo,  I sell,  Gr.)  One  that  sells  ungoents.» 
Sel  om  nsed. 

M TfcoSPaitMUir,  mlr-o-sper'mum,#.  (myroa,  tnyrrh, 
j and  tptrma,  seed,  Gr.  the  seeds  and  cells  yielding 
I a balsam  that  has  a stron/  ainell.)  A grans  of 
• Legmnmons  plants : Sabordcr,  Papilionaoes?. 
i UrROXiLiae,  mir-okaVline,  t.  A name  given  by 
I Richter  to  the  insolnble  oil  coutained  in  the  oU  of 
I Balaam  of  Peru. 

i MvttOXTLOK,  niir-ok/«-lon,  $.  (wiy rtm,  myrrh,  and 
rylon^  wood,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  sweetness  of 
j the  wood.)  A Linn«an  genus  of  plaata,  formuig 
a section  of  Myroapennam. 

Mvbrh,  mir,  a.  (aiyrrAa,  Lat.)  A gum  rerin, 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for  Its  aromatic 
and  fragrant  propertiea,  is  tlie  prodact  of  a small 
tree  (Balsamodeodron  myrrha)  found  in  Nubia 
and  AraUa  FvIU.  Several  kinds  are  distingoiabed. 
i The  beat,  iwyrrA  in  (ears,  i«  when  good  of  a yellow 
or  roJdiah-yeilow  colour,  light,  brittle,  p^ucid, 

■ ^ and  sometimes  shining ; fira^nre  vitreous  or  coo> 
choidai,  of  a bitter  aromatie  taste  and  peculiar 
I smell : sp.  gr.  1.B6.  It  ia  mostly  imported  from 
i the  Levant.  The  East  Indian  is  in  large  opaque 
I pieeee,  generally  covered  with  a brownish-white 
I powder.  AfyrrA  m sorts,  is  the  nanM  given  to  a j 
I variety  of  inferior  and  adulterated  kinds.  Thit^ 
i gum-raain  is  at  present  used  as  a stimulating  i 

j medicioe,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powders.  i 

j I Myrrh  ieed^  or  WhiU-baUum,  the  plant  Myro*  j 

spcnnom. 

! MYRRliis,mir'ria.s.(myro)i,perfnme,Gr.orniyrrAo,  | 
j > tnyrrh,  LaL  from  the  smell  of  the  plants.)  Cicely, 
j : or  Great  CbervU,  a genua  of  Umbelliferous  plants: 

I Suborder,  Campylodpenne. 

I'  MTBB1MACE.V,  uitr-siu-a'se-a,  s.  (iwyPMne,  one  of 
j the  genera.)  An  order  of  pbi^ti^  chiefly  natives 
j of  Asia  and  America,  within  tlie  39th  degree  of 

I latitude.  It  consists  of  tieea,  shrubs,  or  sub- 

II  shrubs ; calyx  permanent,  four  or  flve-lobed ; 
■umena  four  or  tire;  ovarium  one-oelled;  style 
one. 

llTRsnis,  mir-u'ne,  s.  (Greek  name  of  myrrh.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Type  of  the  order  Myrsi- 
naces!. 

I MYBStPHTt.Lt7M,  roir-ee-fUnam,  jl  (myrswe.  a myr-  ' 
tie,  and  phtjUony  a leaf,  Ur.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  SiuUarce.  | 

Uybtackjc,  mir^ta'se-e,  a.  (myrtnt^  one  of  the  ; 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Kx(»genous  plant'',  ' 
consisting  of  tivra  or  tdiruba,  with  op|>o&i{e  or 
alternate  leaves,  u»ualty  with  transparent  dots, 

I and  a vein  ruotiiog  j»arallrl  with  tlieir  margin ; 
calyx  four  or  five-clefr ; petals  four  or  five  ; sia- 
meiis  twice  their  number,  or  iudcQuile;  GiaiucnU 
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distinct ; ovarium  inf'riur;  stigma  rimple.  The  i 
Myrtle-blooms  of  laodU-r. 

BIyrtea,  mir'te-a,  $.  A nam<»  (riven  by  Dr.  Tur>  j 
ton  to  a genus  of  bivalve  Moltusci,  founded  on  I 
the  Venus  spinifera  of  other  couchoIogUts.  i 

Mybtiporm,  mir'te^fawrm,  a.  Re-^mbling  the  ! 
leafy  myrtle.  In  Anatomy,  a term  sppH<*d  to  the  i 
caruncidjD  tnyrtifinnes,  which  remni « after  the  ^ 
laceration  of  the  hymen,  so  called  from  their  i 
suppo-ed  resemblance  to  the  myrtle.  | 

Mtutle,  niir'tl,  t.  The  common  name  of  tho  ' 
plants  of  the  genus  Myrtus. 

Myrtle-blooms. ->See  Myrtacee. 

Myrtus,  mir’tus,  $.  (myrtos,  myrtle,  from  myroa, 
perfnme,  Gr.)  Myrtle,  • genus  of  plants:  Type  ^ 
of  the  order  Myrtscec.  ^ 

BIysca,  mis'ka,  (n«ys,  a muscle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  i 
MoUusea,  the  shell  of  which  U elongated  and  i 

oblong- orate ; cardinal  teeth  oompresstNf  and 
crenated ; the  outer  sharp,  and  almost  parallel  | 
with  the  anterkn*  margin.  i 

Myself,  me-self',  pren.  A compound  of  my  and  I 
. $el/i  the  emphatic  nnd  rodprocal  form  of  /.  In  I 

I the  objective  case,  the  reciprocal  of  /,  as  *1  will 

defend  myul/7 

Mysis,  mis'ia,  «.  (Greek,  a during  of  the  lips.)  Tlie  . 
opossum  shrimpa,  agenos  ofCrustaceaos:  Family,  | 

Storoapoda.  j 

MystacinE/B,  ints-ta-riu'e-e,  s.  mustache, 

Gr.)  A family  of  the  Infuaoria  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Trkhodo.  It  [ncludee  those  infusorial  Ani- 
malcule, which  have  soperildal  cilia,  or  fine-  | 
haired  prooeaecs,  du'poeed  in  groups. 
Mystaoogical,  mis-ta-gnJVkal,  a.  Rdating  to  ' 
the  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

MTiTAGOOnE,  mu'ta-gog, «.  (myaterwNi,  a mystevy, 
and  agopoSf  a guide.  Or.)  One  who  Interprets 
mysteries ; one  who  keeps  church  relics,  and  shows 
tbm  to  strangera. 

Mtstbrial,  mlsrte're-al,  a.  Conlaioing  a rnystoy  ; 

or  enigma.  | 

Mybtbbiark,  mis-te  >ra-itrk,  a.  (myrterion^  snd  or- 
dbs,  a ruler,  Gr.)  One  presiding  over  mysteries. 
Mybtebious,  mis-wre-ns,  a.  Inaccc'sible  to  the 
understanding;  awfklly  obscure;  artfully  per- 
plexed. I 

MystbbioubLT,  mts>te're-tu-lc.  ad.  In  a mnnner 
wonderfully  oliscare  and  uniutelligible;  enigmiili-  ; 
eally ; obscurely.  | 

MrsTEiuoDSNBss,  rois-te're-u8-nes,s.  Artful  difli- 
colly  or  perplexity ; obscurity.  |t 

Mystbrub,  mis'ter-ixe,  o.  a.  To  express  io 
eoigmat. 

Mysteby,  mis'te-re,  a.  (myrierium^  Lat)  Some-  | 
thing  above  human  intvlligence ; tonnetliing  aw-  | 
fully  obscure;  an  enigma;  anything  artfully  made  [ 
difficult:  a kind  of  andenl  dramalic  reprcHciiU- 
tion  ; a trade  ; a calling  ; any  mechanical  oa-u- 
pation  which  supposes  ^ill  or  knowledge  peculiar 
to  those  who  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  a bocrct  to 
others. 

Mystic,  mis'tik,  «.  (my*t!cw,  LaL)  A person  . 
professing  puie,  mibUine,  and  perfect  dovolioii, 
with  «n  entiie  dirintere»lod  love  of  God,  free  from  ; 
all  sellisli  cun^ulcrations.  1 

Mystic,  mu'tik,  ) a.  Ssercdly  obvore ; in- 
Mybtical,  mU'te  knhl  volving  some  secret  , 
moaning;  emblematical;  obscure;  secn-L  1 

&fisTlCALLV,  inia'te-kul-Ii‘,  nd.  In  a manner  or 
by  an  act  iniplyiog  a srerrt  meaning. 
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Mtsticalnes.^,  mii'te-r«l-ncs,  $.  The  quality  of 
being  mystical,  or  of  involving  »omo  lecrel 
meaning. 

BfVATiotDA,  mU-te-se'da,  e.  (myttax, 

a inuistnche,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Kearupterooa  to- 
accta:  Fanuiy,  Plidpenne*. 

1 MvsTiciflH>  mia'te-aizm»  I.  Obacurity  of  doctrine; 

1 the  doctrine  of  the  Myatica. 

MvariPtCATiON,  niU-te-fe-ka'ahun,  The  act  of 

rendering  anything  myaterioua. 

MvsTirY,  mU'te-6,  r.  a.  To  involve  in  a mystery. 

Mvstul'M,  mia'trUTn,  a.  A liquid  measure  among 
the  andents,  containing  tbe  fourth  part  of  the 
cyanthui,  and  wdghing  two  drachma  and  a half 
of  oil,  aod  two  teniplea  of  water  oi  wma.  It 
aniwcra  to  our  spoonful 

Mystub,  mU'tna,  $.  (mya^ea,  one  initiated,  Gr.) 
A gexioi  of  fUbea,  body  ovately  oblong;  tbe  sides 
armed  with  a row  of  spinous  plates;  head  and 
1|  nap^  mailed:  Family  Siluride. 

; Mythic,  mitA'ik,  ) a.  (mytAos,  a fable,  Or.) 

Mythical,  mUA Vkalf  Fabulous. 

Mytiiographbk,  mo-^og'ra-fur,  s.  A writer  of 
' fables. 

1 Mytiiolooic,  mifA>o*loj'ilr,  ^ a. (mytAos,  and 

1 Mytuolooicau  mitA-o-lnjVkaI,i  atrea- 

i ti»e,  Gr.)  Ih-ltting  to  mytholo^ ; fabulous. 

1 Mythologically,  roUA-o-loj V*kaMe,  ad.  In  a 
manner  suited  to  the  system  of  fables. 

ItlvTiiOLooiST,  mc-fAuiVjist,  s.  One  versed  in  my« 
thology;  one  who  writes  on  mythology. 

, Mytiiolooy,  mitA-olo-je,  t.  (mytAos,  fable,  and 

logoiy  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  ooUeciire  body  of 
tlie  traditions  of  a country  respecting  its  gods, 
and  other  imaginary  pretematur^  beings. 

Mttholooizb,  mitA-ol'o-jita,  r.  a.  To  relate  or 
explain  the  fabulous  history  of  any  country. 

Mytiioplasm,  mUA'o-plasm,  s.  A namtioo  of 
mere  fable. 

Mttilub,  mit'e-los,  s.  from  myt,  a mus- 

cle, Gr.)  The  muscle,  a genua  of  Alulluscn,  tbe 
shell  of  which  is  oblong,  transverse;  the  boMes 
small  and  close  to  the  anterior  margin;  both 
extreiniiies  rounded,  and  generally  forming  an  1 
an:;le;  valves  not  always  gaping.  i 

Myxinb,  mik-ie'ne,  (myxo,  mucus,  Gr.)  Tbe  1 
Gluiinoos-hag,  a genus  of  fi»bes  of  the  Lamprey  i 
kind;  body  cylindrical;  eyes  none;  branchial  | 
apertures  two;  donal  fin  linear  and  very  narrow;  I 
lipe  snrrooDdod  with  cirri:  Family,  Petromyao- 
nidw. 

Myxoptbuit,  mik-so-pi'rom, «.  (mym,  mucus,  and 
pyren,  a nut,  Gr.  in  allusiou  to  the  nuts  beiog 
ooveied  with  mucilage.)  A genus  of  pUiits: 
Order,  Oleacea. 

Myxinr,  mi-u'ne,  s.  (myso,  I suck  out,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Aculeate  Hymenopterous  insects:  Fa- 
mily, Foasores. 

Myxomi^la,  mi-zo-me'la,  a (ntyso,  I suck  out,  Gr. 
mely  honey,  Lat.)  A genus  uf  birds:  Family, 
MeUphafpdje. 

MYZOXY1.B,  mi-zok'so-le,  s.  (iwji/z»,  t suck  out  <f,  ; 
xyUmy  wood,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Iletuiplerous  in- 
sects: Family,  Aphidse.  i 

i N.  i 

j N— NACABAT.  MACKEK— NAG.  ' 

N Is  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  .an  articulation  formed  by  placing  the  end  of 
’ the  tongue  against  tbe  root  of  the  upper  teeth. 

It  is  an  iinpeifect  mute  or  semivowel,  and  a nasal 
letter,  tbe  articulation  being  accompanied  with  a 
1 sound  throogh  the  nose.  It  has  one  sound  only, 

and  after  m is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  Aynm  and 
j 1 condemn.  Among  tbe  aocienta,  K was  a numeral 

I letter,  signifying  900 ; and  with  a stroke  over  it, 

R,  OOOO.  Among  Uw  Lawyers,  K.  L.  stood  for 
non  V^ety  * the  ease  is  not  clear.'  In  Commerce, 
No.  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  French  aomAre,  and 
stands  for  number.  K.S.  stands  for  New  Style, 
i Nab,  nab,  s.  The  summit  of  a rock  or  monntain; 
![  — V.  a,  (ftappa,  Swed.)  to  catch  suddenly;  to 

1 arize  by  a soddien  tbn^  or  grasp. — A vulgar 

word. 

Nablum,  nablom,  «.  (iie6e^  Heb.)  One  of  the 
most  favoorite  of  the  Jewish  mosieal  instnimeata, 
tbe  nature  of  which  it  not  exactly  known. 

Nabob,  na'bob,  or  more  correctly,  na-bob',  s.  (a  cor- 
I ruption  of  luitedA,  from  aod,  a deputy.)  Tbe 

1 title  of  the  governor  of  a province,  oonunander 

1 of  an  army  in  India,  ^^abob  is  vulgarly  applied 

to  those  Europeans  who  have  amassed  a large 
1 fortnne  in  tbe  East  Indies,  and  live  in  Eastern 

1 splendour. 

j Nacabat,  nalca-rat,  i.  (naenr.  mother-of-pearl, 
> Gr.)  A term  applied  to  a pale-red  colour,  with 

an  orange  tinge;  a crape  of  tine  llneo  fabric,  dyed 
210 
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1 

fugitively  of  this  tint,  used  by  the  lodiM  of  Pnr-  . 
tugal  to  give  tbe  countenance  a roseate  hue. 

Nacxbb.— See  Naker. 

Nacrbocs,  na'kre-os,  a.  Having  a penrlj  lustre.  ‘ 

Nacritb,  nalirita,  t.  (nucre,  pearl,  Fr.  from  its 
pearly  lustre.)  A silicate  of  alumina  and  po- 
tasaa,  found  crystaliied  in  granite.  It  occurs  ' 
in  reoiform  masses,  composed  of  extremely  mionte 
spangles,  with  a tinge  of  red  or  green.  Its  consti- 
tuents are — silica,  56.0;  alumina,  18.25;  potash, 
8.50;  lime,  3.10;  iron,  4.20;  water,  6.0.  j 

Nadir,  na'der,  ».  (nazeer,  opposite,  Arab.)  In  ' 
Astronomy,  the  point  of  t^  heavens  diametrieally 
opposite  to  the  zenith.  The  zenith  and  nadir  ' 
are  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon.  j 

N^aspoba,  ne-ma-spo'ra,  s.  (nesMi,  a thread, 
and  tporOy  a sporale,  Gr.  from  the  spedee  re-  | 
sembUttg  distorted  threads  filled  with  minute  spo-  | 
rules.)  A genus  (d*  Fun^ : Order,  Conioniyoetes. 

NiEHiA,  ne'ne-a,  s.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a foMnl 
dirge,  sang  to  the  music  of  flutes  Also,  the 
name  of  the  Roman  goddess  who  presided  over 
funerals,  who  bad  a temple  onUkle  ^ the  gates. 

N^A,  tie'aa,  $.  {nains,  a naiad,  Gr.)  A geuus  of 
Crustaceans:  Order,  laapoda. 

N.EVOBB,  rve-Toio',  a.  Spited:  frocklod. 

NJivu8,no'vua,s.  (Latin.)  A natoral  spot  or  mark  : 
upon  children  st  birth. 

Nao,  nag,  $.  A small  horse ; a horse  in  fsmnkf  ' 
language;  a paramour,  in  contempt.  ' 

1 
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Haooy,  oa^g^ o.  ContentioiM;  disposed  to  quamL 

Haqia,  oa'}€^  $.  (tbe  Javanese  name  of  one  of  the 
spedea.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Taxaoec. 

Nahum,  nalttun,  a.  (Hebrew.)  Tbe  name  of  a 
; book  of  tbe  Old  TesUmeot;  om  of  the  minor 
prophets. 

Naia,  na'ja,  $.  (ihmis,  a naiad,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
i bighij-renonKHia  serpents : Fatnilj,  Crotolide. 

' Naiad,  na'ad,  a.  pL  Naids  or  Naidbs,  (aaioa, 
j Gr.)  In  Roiaan  and  Greek  MTtbologj,  a River  or 
1 Water-njmph. 

' Naxadac&s,  nay-a-daWe,  > a.  (naiades^  the 
! Naiades,  na'a-dase,  t water-n^rmphs  of 

\ m/tbologj.)  A germs  of  Endogenous  water- 
1 planta,  belonging  to  tbe  Hjdral  Alliance  of  Lindley. 
It  oooBsta  of  water-plants,  inhabiting  both  fre^ 
and  salt  water,  characterised  hj  the  leaves  being 
very  oeUnlar,  with  parallel  veins  and  membran- 
ous interpetiolar  atipolee ; the  Oowera  are  ineoti- 
aptcuooa ; tbe  perianth  of  two  or  more  pieces ; 
stamens  iiypogjnous ; ovaries  one  or  more,  supo- 
nor ; sti^a  simple ; fruit  drj ; seed  erect  or  pen- 
dulous. They  form  the  Naiads  of  Uodley. 

Naiades,  ) na'a*dese,  s.  A family  of  Irwh-water 

Navades,)  Conchifers,  comprisitig,  in  the  system 
of  Lamarck,  tbe  genera  Unio,  Uyris,  Anadonta, 
and  Iri'lina. 

Naiaict,  nm'ant,  «.  In  Heraldry,  a term  used  in 
blaaoning  fishes  when  borne  in  a borisontal  pos- 
ture, as  if  swimming. 

Kaii.,  nale,  s.  Gr.)  The  terminal  homy  ap- 

pendage to  tbe  toes  or  iingera,  when  in  tbe  fbern 
of  flattened  or  depressed  plates,  as  in  the  human 
band  and  foot  In  Joiuery,  a small  spike  of  iron, 
&C.,  used  to  fasten  parts  together.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  nails;  as  budt  nails,  with  flat 
shanks;  clnsp  nails,  or  brads,  with  flat  beads, 
cdmcA  nails,  used  by  boat-bnildera;  doy  nails, 

\ used  to  fasten  hinges;  rose  naUg,  with  square 
1 shanks;  scupper  naUs,  for  nailing  canvass,  Ac. 

j to  wood ; square  noils,  for  hard  wood ; Roaring 

nails,  for  flooring ; toebs,  for  fastening  paper ; 
clout  nails,  with  flat  heads,  for  fixing  iron-work, 
Ac. ; — a stod  or  boee ; a measure  of  length,  being 
two  inches  and  a quarter,  or  the  sixleenth  of  a 
yard;  on  nnr/,  in  lisnd;  immediately;  without 
> delay  or  time  of  credit;  to  kit  the  naS an  the  head, 

1 to  hit  or  touch  the  eiact  point ; — r.  a to  fasten 
1 with  nails;  to  unite  cloee,  or  make  comi>act  with 
I nails;  to  stud  with  raiU. 

1 Nailer,  na'Iur,  s.  Oue  whoee  occupation  u to 
1 make  nails. 

1 Nailery,  na-lur'e,  s.  A inaoufuctory  where  nails 
are  made. 

1 Nais,  na'is,  s.  (naias,  a naiad,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
1 Abranchiate  Annriides,  or  red-blooded  worms,  re- 
1 markable  for  their  power  of  reproducing  parts  of 
the  budy  when  mutilated,  and  for  procrealiug  their 
' species  by  spontaneous  separation  of  the  hinder 
segments  of  the  trunk. 

NAtsiANT,  na'sant,  or  na'aayng,  s.  (French,  birth.) 
In  Heraldry,  applied  to  any  animal  Isauing  out  of 
1 the  midst  of  some  ordinary,  and  showing  only  his 

bead,  ahiiuldera,  fore-foet,  and  leg.\  with  the  lip 
1 of  the  tail,  tbe  rest  of  tbe  body  being  liid  in  the 
shield  or  some  charge  upon  iL 
] Naitelt,  nay-evie,  o.  {na^,  Fr.  from  naflrNS,  LaL) 
; With  native  or  uiiaffi^ed  simplicity, 
j Naivete,  naw'eve-tay,  s.  (French.)  A certain 
I grace  in  tbe  female  character,  resulting  from  a 

muon  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  unaffected  rim- 
pticity,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  a disregard  of  the 
conventional  forms  and  usages  of  society ; simpU- 
aty;  unconscious  plainness ; ingenuousness. 

Naias,  na'yas,  e.  (wouis,  a water-nymph,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  aquatic  plants:  Order,  Naiadaoes. 

Naked,  na'ked,  a.  (ivmod.  Sax.  nacket,  Germ.)  [ 
Wanting  clothes ; uncovered ; bare  ; unanned ; ! 
defenceless ; unprovided ; plain  ; evident ; not 
hidden;  mere;  bare;  simple;  wanting  tbe  neces-  j 
sary  additions.  Nuked fiooriwj,  in  Amhitectnre,  1 
tbo  timber-work  of  a floor  which  supports  the  j 
boarding  or  ceiling,  or  both.  Naked-oatyos  Ptd- 
eom,  the  plant  Avena  nuda. 

Nakedly,  na'ked-Ie,  ad  Without  covering ; rim- 
ply;  merely;  barely;  in  the  abstract ; evidently. 

Nakrdrbss,  na'ked-nes,  s.  Nudity ; want  of 
covering ; want  of  provision  for  defenoe ; plainness;  ' 
evidence ; openness  to  view.  1 1 

Narer,  naliar,  a.  Mother-of*pesrL  i 

Nakous,  na'kus,  8,  An  Egyptian  musical  instni-  ; 
ment,  mtde  like  two  plates  of  brass,  and  of  all  sizes,  j j 
from  two  inches  to  a foot  in  diameter. 

Kali.,  nal,  8.  {naal,  Dan.)  An  awl,  such  as  collar  i| 
makers  or  shoemakers  use. — Local. 

Naha,  na'ma,  s.  (Greek,  n spring  »r  stream  of  water,  | ' 
the  hsbitat  of  the  plants.)  A genus  of  pLiUts; 
Order,  Uydroleacea. 

Namaz,  na'maz,  s.  Tbe  common  prayer  of  the 
Turks.  I 

Namby-pamby,  nnm'be-pam'be,  a.  Having  litile 
aflected  prettinewes.  i 

Name,  name,  8.  (German,  noma.  Sax.  nnam,  T)uL) 
The  discriminative  appellutioii  of  an  imlividiul;  ii 
tbo  term  by  which  any  kind  of  species  is  dis-  |j 
tinguished  ; a person ; reputution;  char.’icter;  rc- 
Down;  fame,  celebri^;  eminence;  praise;  remem-  | 
branoe ; memory  ; distinction  ; honour  ; jviwrr  ^ 
delegated;  imputed  character;  fictitious  impu- 
tation; appearance  only;  not  reolity;  assumed  ■ 
character ; an  opprobrious  appellstion.  ChriatiuH  | 
name,  the  name  a person  receives  ut  bnptii«in,  :ts 
distinguished  from  the  surname  ; — n.  a.  (nnnian, 
Sax.)  to  discriminate  by  a particular  apjx'llit'ion  ‘ 
impoised:  to  mention  by  name;  to  spt'cify ; to  ' 
nominate;  to  utter;  to  mention;  to  entitle.  ‘ 

Namelehs,  name'Ies,  a.  Without  a name;  not 
distinguished  by  an  appellation;  he  or  that  whose  i: 
name  b not  known  or  mentioned. 

Namely,  name'le,  a«L  Tarticularly ; spedally ; to 
mention  by  name. 

Nambr,  na'mor,  s.  One  that  names,  or  ealls  by 
name. 

Namesake,  naroe'soke,  t.  One  that  has  the  same 
name  as  another. 

Nardina,  nan’din-a,  «.  (iwmdw,  the  vernacular 
name  in  Japan.)  A genus  of  beautiful  and  rare 
Hhiiihe:  Order,  Borheridacew. 

Nandu,  nan'doo,  s.  Tbe  American  ostrich,  Rhea 
Americana. 

Narira,  nvni'na,  a.  A name  given  by  Mr.  Gray 
to  a genus,  consisting  of  the  phanorbicular  species 
of  Helix,  with  large  umbilici,  included  in  the  snb- 
genns  Heiioell.1  of  De  Fcruasac. 

Nankker,  nan-keen',  a.  A ycliowtrii  or  buff- 
coloured  cotton  cloth,  largely  manufactured  at 
Nankin  in  China.  Imitation  nankeens,  of  inferior 
qoality,  are  mannfactured  in  this  conntry. 

Nap,  nap,  a.  (hnappian.  Sax.)  Slumber  ; a short 
sleep; — (knopita.  Sax.)  the  woolly  or  villoua 
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rab«tanoe  on  tbe  »arfae«  of  cloth ; tbo  downy  or 
soft  bsiry  sobslsnce  on  plants;  a knop; — o.  ».  to 
sleep : to  be  droirsy ; to  be  supinely  csTvlott. 

Kapr,  nape,  t.  (cnop,  Sax.)  The  prominent  joint 
of  the  beck  behind. 

Napbry,  iia'pnr-e,  $.  (na/^  Fr.)  Linen  for  tbe 
table ; table-cloths  in  geoei^ 

Naphtha,  naf'tAa,  s.  A limpid  bitumen  which 
exudee  from  tbe  earth  in  certain  parts  of  Am,  as 
also  in  small  quantities  near  tbe  villajjte  Amiano, 
in  the  state  of  Parma.  Nati\*e  aaplalia  is  cum- 
posed  of  three  liquids,  namely, — naphtha,  C)4 
Uu,  naphthene,  Cis  His,  and  naptbole, 

Naputiialamide,  naf-tial's-nude,  a.  A product 
obtained  when  anhydrous  napbibslie  add  is 
sublimed.  Fomnils,  Cis  H«  Oft  Nils. 

Naputhauc,  nsTcka-lik,  a.  Pertaining  to  ospb* 
thsUne. 

|i  Kaputhauo  Acid,  nsf-tAsl'Ik  as'ad,  a A erys- 
taline  compound,  now  tamed  Pbtbalic  acid.  Fur- 
I muls,  Cis  Hs  Os  2HO. 

: Kaphthaluhdk,  nsf-lial'e-mide,  a.  A oomponnd 
j obtained  when  aapbtbalamids  is  heated  to  250", 

I and  Uieet  water.  Formula,  Cis  H#  Oi  HN. 

Naphthaunb,  naTtAa-lioe,  a.  A »betaooe  formed 
daring  tbe  dsstmctire  distillation  of  pit  coal  for 
I tbe  production  of  gas.  It  is  obtwned  by  re-distU- 
I ling  tbe  coal  tar.  It  is  a white  erystaUne  sub- 
I stanoe,aodofapecQliararoinatieodottr;  extremely 
volatil^  faring  at  176".  By  tbe  action  of  nitrio 
I add  00  tbe  oblorintied  eompoonds  of  napbibalinei 
Lament  obtained  the  following  oompomida:— 
Oxichlaronapbihaioee,  Oso  H«  Cla  Ot  HO. 
j Chloronapb^alokio  add,  Cw  He  CIOs  + Os. 
t Kaphthaloaio  add,  one-balf,  Cis  He  Os  Os. 
OxKbloronapbthalmo^  Cl8  Hs  Cis  0. 

Napihooa,  nip-e-ino'ga,  a.  (its  name  in  Guiana.) 
A genus  of  trees,  ustircs  of  Guiana:  Order,  Ho- 
malinm. 

Kapkin,  napldn,  s.  (nope,  cloth,  FV.)  A cloth 
u>ed  fur  wiping  the  t^ds ; a bandkerehief. 

Napless,  nsplea,  a.  Without  nap;  threadbare. 

Naples  Yellow,  oapls  yello,  a.  A celebrated 
pigment,  formerly  made  by  a seoet  prooees  at 
j ; Kaplea,  and  used  not  only  in  oil  painting,  but  aa 
an  enamel  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  a mixture  of 
tbe  oxides  of  antimony,  lead,  and  tlno. 

Na  POLITE,  na'po-lite,  «.  A Uua  mineral  from 
i Vesurius. 

I Nappal,  nap'pal,  s.  Soi^  rodL 
I Nappimess,  nap'pe-Dea,  a.  Tbe  quality  of  baring 
a nap ; abundanoe  of  nap,  aa  on  cloth ; tbe  qoa- 
! lity  of  bring  sleepy. 

Nappy,  nsp'pe,  a.  Frothy,  u beer ; full  of 
down. 

Naptakieo,  nap'tay-king,  a.  Tskmg  nape; — a. 
a taking  by  surprise ; unexpected  onset  when  one 
is  unprepared. 

Naratblia,  nar-a-rele-a,  s.  (naraiMe^  its  name 
in  Ceylon.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Banun- 
! cuUcciB. 

' Nabceia. — See  Narcriue. 

' Narceine,  ndniVine,  a.  (norAe,  torpor,  Gr.)  A 
I vegeto-alkalino  base  obtained  in  opinoL  Formula, 

j Cas  Hjo  NOiSj  or,  according  to  Falletior,  Css 
' Hat  NOi& 

Narcissus,  nar-siysus,  a.  In  Mythology,  the 
beaniilul  son  of  Cephcsos  and  tbe  nymph  liriope, 
who,  seeing  his  own  (igure  in  s fountain,  became 
to  enamou^  of  it  that  he  Unguished  till  hs  died. 


Tbe  gods,  in  compassion,  changed  bhn  into  the 
flower  which  bears  bis  name-,  and  now  forms  that  ) 
of  a genus  of  tbe  order  Liliacew,  remarkable  for  ' 
its  el^^ee  and  beanty. 

Naboosib,  odr-ko'sia,  a.  (Greek.)  StupefsctioD ; 
privation  of  sense. 

Kabootic,  ndr-kotik,  a.  A medicine  whkh  pro- 
duces  drowsiness,  siMp,  and  atupor;  asoporilic; 
an  opiate* 

Narcotic,  odr-kotlk,  > a,  (narhoiikof^  Gr.)  . 
Narcotical,  ndr-kot'e-kal,i  Producing  torpor  or  , 
stupefaction  ; soporific ; induring  sleep.  ' ^ 

Narcotically,  ndr-kotVkal-le,  od.  Operstlng 
afW  tbe  manner  of  a narootle.  I 

Narcotiomess,  ndr-kot^-osa,  s.  The  quality  oi 
operating  In  tbe  manner  of  a narco:  it. 

Nabcotiiib,  ndrlco-tine,  a.  (mtrhto,  1 stupefy,  Gr.) 

A tubfltsnce  extracted  from  opinm.  Funiiula, 
C«o  Hso  NOit,  or  C«8  Hs4  NOis.  i 

Naeootism,  n4r1co-tism,  a.  The  state  of  Wing 
rendered  drowsy,  or  the  effect  of  a naivoiic, 
wbetber  medtcii^  or  oiberwise.  ; 

Hard,  ndrd,  a.  (nordWi,  nardum^  Let)  A highly  ‘ 
aromatic  plsot,  usually  called  Spikenard,  fpiei  \ 
norrii,  much  esteemed  focmerly  as  an  article  cl 
Inioiy  and  a mediciae ; an  unguent  prepsrod 
from  the  plant 

Nasdihk,  ndr^dinc,  a.  Pertaining  to  sard ; having 
the  qualities  of  spikenard.  i 

Masdostach YB,  ndr-dos'ta-kia,  §.  (imrclos,  a shrub,  | 
and  atadlys,  a spike,  Gr.  so  called  from  the  plant 
named  Spikenard)  Spikenard,  a geuusui  pluts:  ■ 
Order,  VsJerunaoess.  || 

Nardds,  ndr’daa,  #.  (mtcIos,  a kind  of  perfume,  ] | 
quite  inapplicable  to  this  Lnrignificaol  gre>«.)  | 
Mat-graa^  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Grammsone. 
Nare,  nare,  s.  (naru,  Let)  Tbe  nostril — Ohio-  . 
lets.  |! 

There  Is  a HachlareUan  plot,  / 

Tboogb  eveiy  nan  oUaet  It  not.— JMrr.  f 

NaRRABLB,  nar'ra-bl,  a.  That  maybe  rriatod; 

capable  of  bring  told.— Obsolete. 

Narrate,  nar-rate',  p.  a.  (narro^  LaU)  To  relate 
the  particulars  of  any  event  or  parricular  tnimno-  ' 
tion ; to  write,  toll  or  reheane,  as  the  particulars  : 
of  a story  or  history. 

Narration,  nar-ra'abuo,  s.  (norrario,  Let)  Tbe 
act  of  telling  or  raLtiog  tbe  particulars  of  any  , 
event  or  occurronce ; account ; relation  ; bl'tory. 
Narrative,  nar'ra-tiv,  a.  (fwirrufj^  Fr.)  R.rUt-  [ 

• Riving  an  account:  apt  or  tucUned  to  relate 
stories,  or  to  toll  particulars  of  cventt;  story-  j 
telling;— s.  tbe  recital  of  a story,  or  a continued  1 
account  of  tbe  particnlars  of  an  event  or  tranaao-  j 
tion;  story. 

Narratively,  narira-tiT-ls,  ad»  By  way  of  nar- 
ratioD  or  redtel  .] 

Narrator,  nar-ra'tor,  a.  Oee  that  Darrates ; oos 
that  relates  a aeries  of  events  or  tnosactiona.  j | 
Narratory,  nai^ra-tur-e,  a.  Giving  so  account  • 
of  events.  ‘I 

Narrow,  nar'ro,  a.  (neura,  aeoro,  Sax.)  Not  I 
broad  or  wide ; having  but  a aznall  distapoe  from 
ride  to  side;  of  little  extent ; verylimitod;  cove- 
tous; avsriciouB;  oootnetod;  of  confined  senti- 
ments; ungenerous;  near;  within  a small  dis- 
Upoe;  close;  vigilant;  attentive ;—e.  a.  to  di- 
minish with  respect  to  breadth  or  wideness;  to  j 
contract ; to  impair  in  dignity  of  extent  or  influ- 
euoe;  to  contract  in  wenthnmt  or  capacity  of  i 
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knowledge;  to  confine;  to  limit;— e.».  to  become 
1m  broad;  to  contract  in  breadth.  In  Hur»e> 
mamthip,  a horse  ia  said  to  narrow  when  lie  does 
not  take  ground  enough,  or  bear  ont  enough  to 
the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

Narrow,  nar'ro,  ) a.  A strut;  s narrow  pas- 

Narrows,  oar^roxe,!  sage  tbrough  a mountain, 
or  a niurrow  cbannoi  of  water  between  one  aea  or 
lake  and  another ; a sound. 

Narrower,  nar'ro-ur,  e.  He  or  that  which  oar- 
rowa  or  oontracta. 

Narrow'LT,  nar'ro*Ie,  ai.  With  little  breadth  or 
wideness ; with  amall  distance  between  the  sides ; 
ooutnctedlj;  without  extent;  closeijr;  vigilantlj; 
sttentirelj;  nearlj;  witbin  a little ; SYsricioosl/ ; 
sparinglj. 

Narrow-minded,  nar'ic-minde-ed,  o.  Illiberal; 
of  confined  views  or  Bcntimeots ; mean-s|iirite<L 

Narrowness,  nar'ro-nes,  a Want  of  breadth  or 
wideness ; want  of  extent ; want  of  comprehen- 
sion; confined  state;  cootTriCtedDais ; meanness; 

I porertjr;  Ulibcrslit/;  peoariuusacas ; want  of  cs- 

i 

I Nartheciun,  nar-t^'abe-um,  a.  (iiarlAear,  s rod, 

. Gr.  ill  alliuioo  to  the  atcin.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  JuncacefB. 

I Narwhal. — See  Monodon. 

Nasal,  ns'sal,  a.  (from  wmis,  the  nose,  Lat) 
Pertaining  to  the  noee ; formed  or  affected  b/  the 
noee a.  a lulter  whose  sound  is  affected  b^  the 
I noee  ; a meificine  that  operates  throogh  the  nose; 

' an  errhine. 

Nasalis,  na-ta'Iia,  $.  The  Proboscu-monke/,  s 
genua  of  monkefs,  remarkable  for  the  enonnoua 
I derelupnieot  of  the  nose. 

: Nasalize,  os'zal-Ue,  f.  a.  To  render  nasal,  as 
i sound.  I 

Nasamonbs,  nas-a-mo'net,  t.  (Greek.)  The  name  , 

, of  a barbaruos  people  who  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  | 
the  Greater  Sjrrtia.  | 

j Nascat.,  nas'kal,  a.  A kind  of  medicated  pessary.  ’ 

Nasc'BNCT,  nos 'sen  se,  a.  Proiluctiun.  | 

; Nascent,  nas'sont,  a.  (wucens,  LaU)  Growing; 

I iocreaaing:  coming  into  being. 

I Nabicurnous,  nax-e'kawr'nua,  a.  (nartu,  and 
I,  oomH,  a hum,  LaL)  UaTiog  a horn  growing  on 
the  nose. 

Nasiform,  DaaVfawrm,  a.  Shaped  like  a nose, 
i Nasilum,  oaaVluin,  «.  (Latin,  freight.)  In  An- 
tiquitj,  a word  need  bjr  tbe  ancienl  Uom.ins  fur  a 
i piece  of  money  put  into  tbe  mouiha  of  deceased 
I persons,  to  enable  them  to  pay  Charon  for  ferrying 
them  over  the  river  Styx. 

I Nassa,  iias'aa,  a.  (soa,  I swim,  Gr.)  A gmus  of 
I MuHosoa,  belonging  to  the  Nasainie,  in  which  tbe 
■ shell  is  small ; the  spire  longer  than  the  apertore ; 
j the  inner  lip  greatly  dilated,  thickened,  and  often 
I with  a prominent  margin ; outer  lip  simple  and 

I crenated ; aperture  «i^  with  a groove  above : 

Family,  Manddc. 

Nassin^  oas'se-ne,  a.  A subfamily  of  the  Mnri- 
I dd«,  of  which  Nassa  is  tbe  type;  the  shell  is 
geoenlly  imall ; tbe  spire  long  t than  tbe  aper- 
' tore ; the  base  either  truncate  ur  with  a short  rc- 
I enrv^  channel;  inner  lip  often  dilatod  and  apiead- 

Iing,  sometimes  granulated,  but  never  toothed ; a 
promineot  ridge  or  fold  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  piUv ; 
outer  lip  crenated  witbin. 

NASTARTitm,  naa-tar'she-nm,  «.  (naMS,  tbe  nose, 
j md  turtutf  tormented,  Lat.  from  the  acrid  ta^  i 


of  fi.  which  affects  the  muscles  of  the 

nose.)  Water- cress,  a genos  of  Cruciferous  | 
plants:  Suborder,  Plearorhizeie.  | 

Nastily,  naa'te-le,  ad.  In  a nasty  manner;  fil-  i 
thily;  dirtily;  obscenely. 

Nastiness,  naa'te-nes,  a.  Extreme  filthiness;  I 
dirtiness;  filth;  obecenily;  ribaldry.  I 

Nabtds,  nas'tua,  a.  (noa/ua,  the  Greek  name  for  a ! 
kind  of  reed.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Gra-  I 
minaoeo).  I 

Nasty,  nos'te,  a.  Dirty;  filthy;  sordid;  obscene*,  | 
nsuacous. 

Nasoa,  nas'u-s,  a (nosim,  a noee,  LaL)  The 
Coati,  a genua  of  plantigrade  AlaminalLi,  so  called  ' 
from  the  remarkable  elon;;atioa  and  upward  curve  ' 
of  the  now.  They  are  nntivee  of  South  America.  | 
They  climb  treed  in  pursuit  of  birds,  and  rob  tiieir  ■ 
nests.  They  barrow  at  tbe  foot  of  large  trees,  ! 
which  they  sometimes  so  undermine  as  lo  render  I 
them  liable  to  be  easily  overaeL 
NaSUTA,  oa-an'ta,  a.  {nasta,  Lat.)  In  Zoology, 
having  a prolongation  of  tho  musxlo  into  the  torm  | 
of  a nose.  I 

Nasotb,  na^sute,  a.  (wosufaM,  LaU)  Critical;  cap-  i 
tious;  nke.  j 

Natal,  na'tal,  a.  (nalaiu,  LaL)  ILOating  to  birth.  | 
Natalitial,  nay-ta-lisb's],  ) a.  (Nn/uf/L'u<,  Lat.)  ! 

NaTALITIOUS,  nay*ta<lish'us,>  Given  at  (ho  day 
of  one’s  nativity;  relating  to  one’s  birth  or  birth-  ' 
day.  j 

Natals,  na'talz,  a Tune  and  place  of  nativity. 
—Seldom  used.  | 

Why  shonld  we  not  with  ^ reenund  and  sing  j | 
Tile  lilusavd  nuAds  uf  our  neareoly  Kiug  f—  ' } 

Natant,  na'tant,  a.  (nataru,  LaL)  In  Botany, 
swimming ; floating  on  the  snrfitoe  of  water.  • 
Natantes,  ua-tan'tvs,  «.  A tribe  of  CorAllinee,  in 
which  tho  axis  is  stoney,  but  not  fixed;  Faiuily, 
CorticatL 

Natation,  na-ta'ahnn,  a.  {naiatio,  LaL)  Tbe  act  . 

of  swimming:  a floating  on  the  surface  of  water. 
N.VTATURKS,  na^ta-te-ies,  t.  (aoto,  I swim,  I.al.) 
Swimming-birds,  the  name  of  an  order  uf  binls, 
including  those  in  which  the  toes  arc  united  by  a 
membranA  The  legs  are  placed  behind  tho  v<iui- 
Ubrium,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  a thu-k  co'ii 
of  down  beneath  tbe  featherA  Tho  ralmapcdes 
of  some  soological  systemA 
Nat.vtory,  na'ta-tur-e,  a.  Enabling  to  swim. 
Natch,  natsb,  s.  Tbe  part  of  an  ox  between  tbs 
loins  near  the  ramp.  j 

Katuless,  uaM'les,  ad,  (nathetet^  Sax.)  Niwcr-  , 
thelosB;  not  the  Issa;  notwitbatandiug.— Obso- 
letA 

Natiuiorb,  nalA’more,  ad  Never  the  more ; not 
tbe  more. — Otwolete.  I 

Natica,  nat’e-ka,  a {rnito,  t swim,  LaL)  A genos 
of  Molluscs,  in  which  tbe  shell  ia  globose  and 
ventriouse;  operculum  shelly;  umbilicus  open, 
with  a central  gibbous  ridge  ur  prumincooe : Type 
of  tbe  family  Naticid«. 

Natica  KIA,  nat-e-ka're  a,  t.  (natilxt^  and  kora, 
the  bead,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Natkinc,  or  Sea-  , 
aoaiU,  the  shell  uf  which  is  oval ; convex  above ; 
ombilieus  small,  open,  placed  very  near  the  top  ; 
of  tbe  aperture : inner  Up  reflected  and  small:  j 
Fauiily,  NaticidsA  j 

Naticklla,  nat  e-aeria,  a A genus  of  the  Katl- 
cuis,  or  S«d-»iiails,  in  abich  the  slieU  is  globoeo;  1 
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I operculatn  bomy,  but  genenllj  depressed;  um- 
biltCQS  DMrlj  filled  up  with  « vitreous  depoaitiosi 
I of  tbe  inoer  lip ; spire  obtuse : Fsmilj,  NsUctdss. 
Naticii)^  ns-tif’e^^  «.  (noXien,  one  of  the 
generm.)  A fkmtlj  ^ tmiveive  testaoeoas  Mol* 
lusea,  the  shells  of  which  are  globoee  aud  gene- 
I rally  smooth ; the  spire  minute  and  scarcely 
rais^;  aperture  large  aod  semidrcular. 

Natiom,  na'shuut  a.  (»af»o,  Lat.)  A people  di»> 
tinguished  from  aoutber,  generiUIy  by  their  Ua> 
goage,  origio,  or  govcmnieot;  a great  nambery 
by  way  of  emphasis. 

Natiohal,  Dash'uQ-aif  a.  Relating  to  a nation; 
public;  general;  not  private;  not  particalar; 
j attached  or  bigoted  to  ooe'e  own  oount^. 
Natiomalism,  oaab'uD*al-isin,  «.  Tbe  state  of 
i being  natioQal ; nationality. 

Natiokautt,  nash-an-al'e*tey  s.  Katiooal  cha* 
j racter;  tbe  quality  of  tmng  atrongly  attached  to 
I one's  own  country. 

NATtOHALiZK,  nash'un-al-ize,  r.  a.  To  give  to 
I one  tbe  peculiarities  and  character  of  a nation ; 

»to  make  national;  to  imbue  with  tbe  particular 
attacbmenta  which  disUnguiah  tbe  calizens  of  tho 
I tame  nation. 

Natiomallt,  nash'un-al-le,  ad.  >^1th  regard  to 
I tbe  nation;  as  a whole  nation. 

! Nationalkkss,  nash'un-ol-nes,  a Reference  to 
} the  people  in  general. 

NATiTBf  na'tiv,  a.  (naticiu,  Lit.)  Produced  by 
j nature ; natural ; not  artificial ; original ; not 

i acquired;  confinrred  by  birth;  belonging  by  birth; 
relating  to  the  birth ; pertaining  to  the  time  or 
place  of  birth ; that  which  gave  ^ing;  congenial; 

I born  with; — s,  one  born  in  any  plan;  ofLpring. 

1 — Oheolete  in  the  last  seniie. 

■ NATtVELT,  na'tiv'le,  adL  Naturally;  not  artifi- 
I cially;  originslly. 

Natitchkss,  na  tiv-nes,  a Tbe  state  of  being 

1 produced  by  mtture. 

Nativity,  na-tiv'e-te,  s.  Birth ; U»uo  into  life ; 
time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth ; utate  or  place  of 
I being  produced.  In  Astruhigv,  the  theme  or 
figure  of  the  beavenA  particularly  of  the  tweK'e 
houees,  at  tbe  m<»nent  when  a pentoo  is  born,  and 
called  the  knrotcvpe. 

Natrix,  na'triks,  a (Latin,  a water-snake.)  A 
I subgenus  of  tbe  Colubri  of  Linmrus,  of  which  our 
common  barm  less  snake,  Coluber  natrix,  u the 

. NATROLfTK. — See  Meaotype. 

, Natron,  na'Utm,  a TIm  carbonate  aoda  which 
I oocura  massive  and  crystalized.  The  principal 
supplies  are  from  the  lakes  in  Egypt  and  Hun* 
gary. 

j Natter  JACK,  nat'tur  jak,  s.  The  English  name 
I of  tbe  toad,  Bufa  calamita — a British  spocieA 
Natural,  nai'u-ral,  a.  {naturtL,  Fr.  natom/u, 
Lat.)  Produced  or  eflTectcd  by  nature  ; not  nrti* 
i ficia] ; bestowed  hy  nature;  not  acquired  ; illegi* 
j limate;  not  legal;  not  forced;  not  farfetcli<^; 

dictated  by  nature ; opposed  to  violent ; folluw- 
I ing  the  stated  Course  of  things;  consouant  to 
natural  notlous ; discoverable  by  reason ; not  re- 
vealed; tender;  affectionate  by  nature;  unaf- 
fected, according  to  truth  and  reality;  native; 
vernacular ; derived  from  the  study  of  tlie  works 
of  nature.  A'aX«ro/  history,  that  part  of  natural 
knowledge  which  teaches  us  to  distinguUh  and 
describe  tbe  olgecU  of  nature ; to  examine  their 
T14 


appearance,  structure,  propertioa,  and  uses,  and 
to  oollect,  preservA  and  arrange  them.  Naturol 
philosophy^  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  cen- 
nders  tbe  powers  and  propertiee  of  natural  bodies 
and  their  motnsl  actions  on  one  another,  oooipre- 
bending  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optica,  sstro- 
nomy,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Natural  or- 
ders of  plants:  a natural  order  !s  a group  of 
genera  of  plaotA  supposed  to  bear  a greiuer  re- 
semblsnce  to  eadi  other  than  to  anything  else. 
The  natural  orders  vary  much  in  their  tennino- 
logy  in  the  different  systema  of  botanical  writcrA 
Tbe  one  generally  followed  in  this  dictiuDsry 
is  that  given  by  Professor  Liodley,  in  his  valuable 
work,  ' The  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  NaUmd  note, 
in  Mus4A  a character  whose  office  is  to  contradict 
tbe  flats  and  sharps  placed  at  tlie  begiuning  of  a 
stave  or  elsewhere,  and  by  the  use  of  which  tbe 
note  to  which  it  is  prefixed  returns  to  the  diatooic 
bcsIa  In  Ueraldry,  natural  is  tbe  term  used 
where  aniiuals,  fruits,  fiow«rrs,  Ac.  are  blAsoned 
with  the  colours  they  naturally  puesesA  though 
difToreut  from  tbe  common  colours  of  heraldry 
A an  idiot ; one  bom  without  the  usual  powers 
of  reason  or  understanding ; a native ; on  original 
inhabitant;  gift  of  nature;  natural  qualUy.— 
Obsolete  in  tbe  last  four  senscA 

Naturalism,  nat'n-ral-ixm,  a Mere  state  of  na- 
ture. 

Nati'ralist,  nat'u-ral-iet,  a One  that  studies 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  cv  phvisics;  one 
that  is  vented  in  natural  btsloiy  and  philosophy, 
or  ph}'sicA 

Natuualitt,  nat-u-ral'e-te,  a NaliursluesA— 
ObeuletA 

Naturalization,  nat-u-ral-e-xa'shun,  a The 
act  of  investing  an  alien  with  the  righla  and  pri- 
vileges of  a native  subject  or  citUen. 

Naturalize,  nat'u-rml-ize,  v.  a.  To  adopt  into  a 
community;  to  invest  with  tho  privileges  of  na- 
tive subjects;  to  make  natural;  to  render  easy 
and  familiar  by  custom  and  habit;  to  adapt;  to 
moke  suitable;  to  accustom;  to  habitual  a 

Naturally,  nat'unl-Ie,  ad.  According  to  tbe 
power  or  impulses  of  unassisted  nature ; accurd- 
ing  to  nature  ; witliout  affectation  ; with  ja»t 
representation;  spontaneously;  without  cultiva- 
tion; without  art. 

Katurai.mess,  nat'u-ral-nes,  a The  state  of  be- 
ing given  Of  produced  by  nature;  cuttfonmly  to 
truth  and  reality ; not  affectation. 

Naturals,  nat’n-iwls,  s.  plu.  Among  Physicians, 
whAtever  belongs  naturslly  to  an  auiinol,  opposed 
to  non-naturals. 

Nature,  na'ture,  a (French,  nalura^  Lat.  Span, 
and  Ital.)  In  a general  sense,  whatever  is  ma>le 
or  produced ; a word  that  compreliuuds  all  the 
woriu  of  Itod ; the  universe;  by  a metonymy  of 
the  effect  for  the  cause,  luiXurs  is  used  for  the 
agent,  creator,  author,  producer  of  things,  or  for 
the  {lower  that  prothices  them  ; the  niaeuce,  en- 
si'ntial  qualitiee  or  sttnlmtce  of  a thing,  wbkh 
con>titute  it  whsl  it  U ; thi*  csUb1i»hi.*d  or  regular 
course  of  things;  a law  or  principlfl  of  actiou  or 
n.olion  in  s iintursl  body;  constitution;  aggre- 
gate powers  of  a body,  especially  a living  one; 
the  constitution  and  ajipearancea  of  ihingx ; natu- 
ral affection  or  reverence;  system  of  ci-eAted  things; 
sort;  spetMca;  kind;  particular  character;  senti- 
mciit  or  iiiijges  conlbnned  to  naluie,  or  to  truth 
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•nd  reality ; birth  ; — v.  a.  to  endow  with  natural 
qaalitiea. — Ob»olete  as  a verb. 

Kattriat,  na'ta-rist,  «.  One  who  ascribes  erery* 

I thing  to  nature. 

KATtrRrrr,  na-tn're-tef  «.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  produced  by  Datore.~Obeolete. 

Kauca,  nawlca,  $.  (mucti$,  the  shell  or  peel  of  a 
nut,  Lat.)  In  Botuy,  a s^  in  which  the  helntn 
I oecopies  one-third  part  of  the  external  aorfacev 

It  as  in  the  bome-cbesnnt. 

Kadclba,  naw'kle-a,  s.  (nairs,  a ship,  and  Ueio, 

1 eneJose,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  holl-abaped  cap- 
sule.) A genoa  of  plants,  naUvea  of  India  a^ 
Africa : Order,  Cinchooaoec. 

Nacclebc'S,  naw-kle'niB,  a.  The  Swallow-tailed 
j Hawk,  a genoa  of  bii^;  a natlTo  of  North 

I America;  Family,  Faloonidn. 

I Naucoris,  nawlco-ria,  a.  A genoa  of  Uemiptoroot 
■ insects:  Family,  Hydrocoriss. 

Nal'FBAob,  rraw'fi^e,  a (fsorit,  a ship,  and  Jnm- 
go,  I break,  Lat.)  ShipwreclL— ObMiete. 

Guilty  of  the  ruio  and  MM/rops,  and  perishing  of  in- 

iflolt*  eub}ects.— Bmoww 

NAurRAOOia,  naw'fray-gos,  a.  Causing  ship- 
wreck.— Ob^lete. 

Nal'OHT,  nswt,  a.  (nnAf,  navhl,  Sax.)  Nothing; 
to  Kt  at  naughty  to  slight,  disregsrd,  or  despise ; 
^-cd.  in  DO  degree;— bad;  oompt;  worth- 
lees, 

NAtionnty,  naw'te-le,  a<L  Wicke«lly;  coimptly. 
NArciiTiRKsa,  oaw'te-nes,  a.  Wickodnesa;  bad- 
I neas ; slight  wickedness  or  perverseness,  as  of 
' children ; roiacfaieruuaoeaa. 

I Nauoiitt,  naw'te,  a.  Bad;  wicked;  compt; 
worthless ; perrerse ; froward. 

Naolaob,  nawraje,  a.  (aaw/vss,  Lat.)  The  freight 
I of  passengers  in  s ship. — Seldom  used. 

I Naumacbia,  naw-ma'ke-a,!^  a.  (Greek  and  Latin.) 
i NAUMAcnr,  nnw'irm-ke,  ) In  Antiquity,  a 
! theatrical  reprrsentation  of  a sea-fight,  which  was 
often  conducted  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence. 
NauscOPT,  naw'iko-po,  a.  (wowa,  a sliip,  and  skopooy 
1 see,  Gr.)  The  sit  of  discovering  the  approach 
of  ships,  or  the  vidoity  of  land  at  a distance, 
Navara,  naw'sbe-a,  a.  (Latin.)  Sea-uckiiesa,  or 
that  state  of  the  stomach  whirfa  anpcrindoces  a 
I disposition  to  vomit ; qualm;  loathing;  sqneam- 
[j  ishnese  of  the  stomach. 

Nauabatk,  naw'sbe-ate,  r.  a.  To  grow  sqneam- 
{'  isb ; to  tnm  awsy  with  disgust ;—e.  a.  to  loathe; 
ii  to  reject  with  disgust ; t»  afiect  with  disgust. 

■ NAiTSEATioif,  Dsw-ahe-a'^un,  a.  The  aa  of  nan- 
' seating. 

H Nauaeoia,  naw'tthva,  a.  Loathsome;  disgustful; 

' disgusting;  resided  with  abhorrerre. 

Nacaeouslt,  naw'shna-le,  nd  Loaihaomely;  dis- 
gustfully. 

I Nadaeouakeas,  naw'shna-nea,  s.  Loathsooieneea; 
quality  of  exciting  djsgust. 

|:  Kautic,  naw'tik,  fa.  (wnwricNa,  Lat.)  Be- 
ll Nautical,  naw'to-kal,)  lating  to  aesmen  or 
narigatioQ. 

h NAUTiLiOJt.  naw-til'e-de,  a.  A Ciratly  of  Cepbslo- 
I pods,  of  which  Nuotilus  is  the  type  ; the  shdl  is 
chamoered  ; the  chambers  divided  by  simple  sep- 
i U.  which  are  perforated  in  the  centre;  the  last 

I chamber-layer  the  largest,  and  oonlaioing  the 

I body  of  the  animal : written  also  Nautilaccc,  | 
H Nactilite,  nsw'to-lite,  a.  A fossil  nantilus.  j 
I Naotiloid,  naw'te-loyd,  n.  (wau/i7ua,  Let.  and 
!• 


ctVoa,  likene«a,  Gr.)  Resembling  the  nsutHna;  | 
— a.  that  which  has  the  form  nl  the  nautilus.  I 

Nautii.ua,  naw'til-us,  a.  (rumlitor,  the  name  given  |! 
by  Aristotle  to  the  argonaut.)  A genua  of  Te- 
trahranchiate  Cephalopoda : Type  of  the  family  i 
Nautilidcr.  I 

Naval,  uu'val,  a.  (noria,  a ship,  Lat.)  Consisting 
of  slii|«;  pertaining  to  ships.  A'ara/-croins, 
among  the  Romans,  a crown  of  gold  or  silver 
resembling  the  prow  of  a ship,  awarded  to  the 
first  who  boarded  a hostile  vessel. 

Navala,  naValz,  s.  Naval  afiaint. — Obsolete. 

Navarcu,  na'vdrk,  s.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  com- 
mander of  a fleet 

Navarciiy,  nav'dr-ke,  s.  (fkom  ndcwnditts,  an 
admiral,  Lat)  Knowledge  of  managing  skips. 

Nats,  nave,  s.  (■cos,  a temple,  or  ntme,  a vessel, 
Gr.)  In  amient  Architecture,  that  part  of  the 
temple  ervclosed  by  the  walls.  In  modem  Archi- 
tecture, the  middle  part  or  alley  of  a church,  be-  ! 
tween  the  aisles  or  wings — termed  also  Nans ; 

In  Mechanics,  tbs  middle  part  of  the  wheel  from  * 
which  the  spokm  radiate. 

Navel,  na'vl,  $.  (Dutch,  n/i/eia,  Sax.)  The  centre 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  point 
where  the  umbilical  cord  passes  out  of  the  feetus. 
Nunel-gally  a brui»«  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 
beck  of  a horse,  behind  the  saddle.  A’aref-sfrw^, 
the  umbilical  cord.  Navtl-worty  or  f^ry-wort. 

— See  Cotyledon. 

Katicella,  na-ve-sella,  s.  (Latin,  a small  skiff.) 

A genus  of  Testoceons  Mollusca. 

Navicular,  na-vik'u-lor,  a.  Relating  to  smnll 
shipa  or  bMts;  shaped  like  a bout.  Navicuhr 
bona,  the  scaphoid  bme  of  the  wrist. 

Natioablb,  nav'e-ga-bl,  a.  Copuble  of  being  < 
passed  by  ships  or  lioats;  thnt  may  be  navigated. 

NatioaBLERRAA,  nav’e-ga-bl-ne»,  s.  The  quality  : 
or  state  oi  being  navigable.  j 

Natioablt,  nav'e-ga-blt,  mi  So  as  may  be  na-  | 
vigated,  | 

Natioatb,  DaT'e-gat^  r.  «.  (nartgo,  LaL)  To  | 
pass  over  in  ships;  to  sail  on : to  steer,  direct,  or 
manage  in  sailing; — r.  n.  to  sail;  to  pa»s  by 
water. 

NATioATioiTf  nav-e-ga'shnn,  «.  (narrgntio,  Lat.) 
Tbe  science  or  art  by  which  the  mariner  is  Uugbt 
to  conduct  his  ship  from  one  place  or  port  to 
another;  ibe  act  of  navigating;  ships  in  general. 

KatioatuR,  nav'e-gay-tur,  s.  One  who  directs  tbe  ' 
conrse  of  a ship,  or  one  who  ia  skilftil  in  the  ail  ! 
of  navigation ; a seaman ; one  that  navigates. 

Navy,  na've,  s.  (msss,  a ship,  Lat.)  A fleet  of 
ships : an  assemblage  of  merchantmen,  or  so 
many  aa  sail  in  company;  tbe  whole  of  the  shipa 
of  war  belonging  to  a nation  or  king. 

Nawl,  nawl,  s.  An  awl. — Obsolete. 

Naxja,  nak'ee-s,  s.  (noToa,  one  of  the  Cyelodes, 
Gr.)  A genos  of  MoUnsca : Family,  Naiada. 

Nat,  nay,  ad.  (negoy  Lit.  sey  or  Swed.)  No ; 
a term  that  expivsaes  negation;  not  only  so;  not 
tbU  alone,  intimating  that  something  is  to  be 
added  by  way  of  amplification denial;  re- 
fusal a.  to  refuse. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

The  state  of  a cardinal  was  maitd  and  denoisd  bisa.~ 

IfoUMtktd.  I 

Natward,  na'wawrd,  a.  Tendency  to  deoiaL — 
Obsolete. 

Nat  WORD,  DA'word,  a.  A by-word;  a proverbial  >' 
rvproacb  ; a watch-word. — Obsolete. 

n»  ; 
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Nazaukxb,  nnz-a>re^-n\  ».  An  inliahitant  or  Nn* 
lamh ; ■ to<m  iipplied  in  oontempt  to  aome  of  the 
rarW  omrcrta  to 

Mazauitk,  naz'a>rit>*,  ».  (naxar,  to  flepnmte,  TIeb.} 
In  the  Jewish  iIUpeuMUou,  one  separated  to  the 
Lord  b_r  a vow. 

Kazabitiam,  miz's-rit'ixm,  e.  The  doctrines  or 
piactke  of  tlie  N«txritea. 

Kazk,  nAze,  e.  A cliff  or  point  of  land  l^^nj;  over 
the  se«. 

Kb,  ne,  ad,  (Saxon.)  Tliie  partirle  was  formerW  nf 
very  treqiient  um%  Itolli  ainf^ly  and  by  Rmtr.irtion, 
in  cooipoumi  wnnU;  aa  nil/,  fur  n<  ttUl,  ur  trdi 
not;  not.  for  n«  kan.  or  hat  w4;  lut,  for  »e  iV, 
or  tt  not  Ac  in  Law,  a writ  for  a 

patn«n  of  a cliorch  to  furtdd  the  biabop  to  admit 
a clerk  to  that  church,  who  ia  presented  by  an> 
other. 

Kbaf.  neef,  «.  leelao.  nmm,  Scot.)  The  fisU 
— Oltaolete. 

tiir«  me  liij  Mn/.  Uonsieor  MiuUtrrtarcd.— 

Kbal,  necl,  r.  a.  (on/r/rm,  Sax.)  To  temper  by  a 
gradual  and  regulated  lieat ; — 0.  n.  to  be  teinpei^ 
by  beat — .Seldom  u»ed. 

Neai%  neep,  n.  (Aai/Mn,  Sax.)  Jy>w.  Keop  tidef, 
are  the  lowe4  tides,  being  tb-«e  which  a'e  pro- 
doced  when  tlie  aUrartions  of  the  aun  and  moon 
on  tlie  waters  of  the  ocean  are  exerted  in  direc- 
tions perpendicular  to  each  otiicr;  they  are  op> 
posed  to  spring  tides ; — «.  low  watfr* — SsUoin 
Uiwd  as  a stib'tantire. 

Keai’ED.  neept,  a.  Wanting  miilicirnt  depth  of 
water;  a ship  is  said  to  be  ne>rped  when  left 
agmut>d. 

Nrafoi.itait,  ne-n>pol'e«taTi.  s.  A native  or  in* 
ImKi'ant  of  Naples; — a.  belonging  to  or  prodaeed 
at  Naplea. 

Kkak,  tieer,  a.  (ner,  nr  aeora.  Sax.)  Ket  distant 
in  pbKv-  or  time ; nigh ; cioeely  related  by  blood ; 
Dot  tiistant  in  affect  ion.  aapport,  or  aasiatanoe; 
present;  ready;  willing  to  aid:  intimate;  united 
in  close  ties  of  affection  or  confMimce;  dear; 
afficting  one's  interest  or  feelings  ; close;  parsi- 
monious; not  liiOM*,  free,  or  rambling:  next  to 
one; — ad.  slmost;  at  hand;  imt  far  t>ff ; within 
a little; — e a.  to  approach;  to  l>e  near  to;"~ 
r.  a.  to  dmw  near,  as  the  vessrU  nnirtd  fast. 

KkabrsT.  nrrr'est.  a.  (superiati%*e  of  Near.)  Short* 
esi : musi  direct. 

Nbariiand,  neer  hand,  ad.  (Closely. 

KkARLY,  rteer'Ie,  ad.  At  no  great  di4ance;  not 
reino'e'y;  closely:  presaingly ; altnnsti  within  a 
little:  in  a niggardly  or  pvsimoniuus  manner. 

Nkvhn>;a8.  neer'ima,  s.  Closeness;  small  distance; 
alliinoe  of  blood  or  sflVcci<»n;  propinquity;  ten- 
dency to  avarice;  paraiinony;  closemM  in  ex- 

pensHs. 

Ke«r-8IOIITBD,  near'si-tod,  a.  Short-righted; 
arcing  St  s small  distance. 

KKAnstOHTKDKMft,  neeKri-ted-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  slmrt-sigbted. 

Neat,  neet,  s.  (sent,  nrfoi,  atteti,  sytns.  Sax.) 
Black  cattle,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows;  a riiigle 
cow  or  ox; — 0.  (neflb,  Ital.  seto,  Span.)  elegant, 
but  without  dignity ; very  clean  ; free  from  foul 
or  extraneons  matter ; pure ; free  from  Impure 
word*  and  phraaea,  as  a mtai  style;  cleanly;  free 
from  tawdry  appendages,  and  well-aiyusUd;  una- 
dulterated ;~(obsolete  ill  the  Iasi  sense ;)— clear 
after  deductions. 

IK 


Kkatiiekp.  neet'hcT'l,  s.  (neo/Ayni^  S.*.x.)  One 
who  has  tlie  mre  of  black-cattle;  a cowkec|MT. 

Kratlv,  nceC'le,  nd.  In  a neat  or  cleanly  m iimer; 
with  good  tiste;  without  tawdry  ornaineuu; 
nivriy ; handsomely. 

Keats  EA8,  neet'nrs,  s.  ClennllneM;  entire  fri>e- 
d»ni  from  foul  matter;  purity:  with  good  adjust- 
ment ot  the  several  parts;  absence  of  unnecessary 
oniaiKCtiU. 

Keathbss,  neet'res,  s.  A female  who  takes  care 
of  cattle. 

Keb,  neb,  s.  (hcA.  or  ueAhe,  Sax.)  The  nose*  the 
beak  of  a fowl ; the  bill;  the  mouth. 

Kejialia.  ne-ba'Ie-s,  t.  A uenus  of  Eotomoatn- 
cans:  Order,  Branchiopoda. 

Kehuia,  ueb're-a,  s.  (neAror,  a fawn.  Or.)  A genua 
of  Coleopterous  insects  t Family,  Corabidm. 

Nebula,  neb'u-la,^  s.  {wimia,  a cloud,  Lat.)  In 

Nebulb,  neb'ttle,  » Astronomy,  a name  given  to 
OerUin  nebulous  appesrances  obaervabie  ia  the 
heavena.  1.  To  clu<tcrs  uf  stars,  in  which  star* 
are  clearly  distinguisliable.  2.  Resolvable  nebnU*, 
or  such  as  excite  a suspicion  that  they  oonrist  of 
stars,  and  wiiich  anyincre.ise  of  the  u|itic»l  power 
of  the  telescope  might  be  expsetod  to  resolve  imo 
distinct  sUni.  S.  Kebuln,  pro|>eHy  so  called,  in 
which  there  ia  no  sppearsnee  whatever  ot  stars, 
i.  Planetary  neliuln.  6.  Stdlular,  and  6 Nebu- 
lous stars dark  spot;  a film  in  the  eye,  or 
a slight  opacity  of  the  eornea. 

Neb  (XARtA,  ne-bu-la'ie-a, «.  (tubtiia.  a cloud,  I.at.) 
A genus  of  MuUusca,  the  shoil  of  which  is  marked 
with  transverse  grooA'es;  outer  lip  ooutracted 
above;  cffiiae  below;  the  mar  ..in  smooth ; the 
base  of  the  body  whorl  narrowed. 

NEBULoeiTT,  neb-u-loe'e-te,  s.  The  state  of  being 
cloudy  or  baxy. 

Nkbuloos,  iMb'o-lDa,o.  (Mf/wZiiifes,  Lat)  Cloudy; 
haxy ; resembling  a small  cloud  or  CullecUuo  u( 
vapours. 

Kecbssariar,  ne  eos-sa're-an,  \ s.  0ns  who 

MECB8S1TAR1A9,  De-Bca-se-ts're-aii,!  advocatca  or 
nudntains  the  doctrine  of  philosophica]  neccieiiy. 

KBCBatAUBB,  oes'ses-eer-U,  «. /)4  Thing*  neces- 
sary. 

Kbcessarilt,  nes'see-ser-e-lo,  ad.  IndUpensahly; 
by  inevittble  con«equciice;  by  f:ite. 

KBCESSARiXEsa,  Des'ses-ter-e-ucs,  s.  The  s:ate 
of  being  neoeaaary. 

KECBsaABr,  nes'sea-ser-e,  a.  (iNvessertas,  Lit) 
lDdispensa‘>ly  requisite;  that  cannot  be  01  benrise; 
seedful;  conclusive;  dticirive  hy  ioevitabls  coo- 
sequenoc;  unavoidable;  acting  tnnn  necessity  or 
oompulrioa. 

Kkckssitatb,  Do-eerise-tote.  v.o.  (neoesstku,  Lat ) 
To  make  neceeury  or  indispensrijle ; to  render 
unavoiiUble;  to  compel. 

Kecea(utatioh,  ne-see-ee-ta'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
niaking  necessary;  oimpulsioD. — Seldom  used. 

NbCE8SITIBD,  ne-ses'se-t^,  a.  In  a stile  of  want 

KECEa8!TOD9,  ne  • SMi'se- tus,  a.  1 ‘reused  with 
poverty:  wry  needy  or  indigent;  narrow;  dv»ti- 
tute;  pinching. 

Keckbsitol’SLY,  tie-aes'se-tns-lo,  ad.  In  a neces- 
sitous maimer. 

Neck88ItoU8RB88,  ne-sctWtus-Dsa,  s.  Extreme 
poverty ; pressing  want 

NECKseiTL’DE,  ne-Bes'sc-tude,  ».  KecesritoQsneaaj 
want — Seldom  used. 

NKCKS8iTV,nc-sea'se-te,  s.  (MceesiBu,  Lat.)  Ir«wris 
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tlble  power;  com  pulsion;  stateof  bang  oecesury; 
uulis{>eaaablcnefte ; want;  need;  poverty;  thinj^s 
I ' ncceaaary  for  human  liio ; cogeocj  of  argument ; 

; inevitableoesa.  la  Metaphjrsics,  that  quality  of  a 
<!  thing  which  it  cannot  but  be,  or  whcrebj  it 

I cannot  be  otherwiae  than  it  i& 

. Kkck,  nek,  s.  {hnece^  Aneoco,  aeeca,  Sax.  mcky 
! , Germ.  «ek,  Dut.)  Tbe  part  of  an  aaimaTs  body 

I I which  is  between  the  head  and  the  trunk,  and 

1 1 connects  them ; a long  narrow  tract  of  land  pro- 

{ jecting  from  the  main  body,  or  a narrow  tract 

I connecting  two  larger  tmcte;  tbe  long,  slender 

part  of  a re&ael,  as  a retort,  or  of  a plant,  as  a 
; gourd;  a stiff  neck,  in  a Scriptural  sense,  denotes 

I hardened  guilt,  or  obatinacy  in  sin ; omtAe  necky 

) itiioMduteJy  a^r;  following  closely;  U>  break 

I ike  neck  of  an  offidry  to  binder,  or  throw  obstroo* 

> tiuos  in  the  way,  so  aa  to  prevent. 

: NkCRBSKV,  oek'b^,«.  The  tough,  coarse  flesh  of 
the  neck  of  cattle,  sold  at  a low  rate. 

• Nbckclotu,  nek'kiutA,  a.  A piece  of  cloth  worn 
{ on  tbe  neck. 

' Kkcked,  nekt,  a.  Having  a neck;  used  in  com- 
^ position  figuratively  and  literally,  as  stiff-necAed. 

, Megkera,  nek'er^a,  e.  (in  honour  of  N.  J.  Necker, 
a German  botanist)  A genua  of  Moss  plants  t 
Order,  Bryaceia. 

I KECKBRCHlEr,  nek'erwtshif,)  s.  A gorget;  a hand- 
' Meckattee,  nek'a-te,  > kerchief  for  a wo* 
I man's  neclL — Seldom  naed. 

I Necklace,  nec'lase,  «.  An  oiruunental  string  of 
I beads  or  precious  stones,  worn  by  females  on  their 
! necks. 

1 Necklaobd,  Dek1«y8t,a.  Marked  as  with  a neck* 
I lace. 

I Nbcklahd,  neklond,#.  A long  narrow  tract  of  land. 
! Neckvebse,  nek'ven,  t.  Tbe  verse  anciently  read 
t to  entitle  a party  to  tbe  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to 
t be  the  first  verse  of  the  flily-first  Psalm,  * Miserere, 

I mei,'  Ac 

I If  a monk  had  been  taken  for  steallog  of  bacon. 

For  burxlary,  murder,  or  rape : 

I If  he  ounld  but  rehearse  <w«U  prompt)  his  •eefewrse, 

J Us  never  oould  fail  to  escape.-'-Af^  ApoUc,  (1710-) 

Nbckwbbd,  nek'weed,  i.  Hemp,  in  ridicnie. 

I Nrorobla,  Dok-rolie-a,  s.  (ncAros,  dead,  and  6fo#, 
, life,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Colsoptcrooa  insects: 

j Family,  Serrioomea. 

Kecroobb,  nek'ro-dis,  «.  (neAros,  dead,  and  ewfos, 
! resemblance,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Coleopterons  in* 
sects : Family,  Clavicomes. 

^ Necroutr,  nek'ro-lite,  s.  (neAros,  dead,  and  liiho$y 
I a stone,  Or.)  A mineral  which  is  found  in  small 

I nodules  in  the  limestone  of  Baltimore,  and  which, 
j when  struck,  exhales  a fetid  odour  resembling  that 

of  putrid  fle^ 

j.  Nbcrolooxcal,  nek-kro-lojVkal,  a.  (naAror,  and 

I I a discourse,  Gr.)  Relating  to  or  giving  an 
1 1 account  of  tbe  de^,  or  of  deaths. 

Nborolooist,  nek-kroKc-jist,  «.  One  who  gives 
: I an  account  of  deaths. 

||  Kecboloov,  nek-krol'o-je,  s.  (neAros,  dead,  and 
i fo$ros,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A collection  of  biographical 
' : notices  of  deceased  persons ; a register  of  deaths. 

Necromancer,  nek^kro-man-sur,  s.  One  who 
pretends  to  foretell  whst  is  to  happen,  by  bolding 
I converse  with  departed  spirits  ; i conjurer. 

I KBCROiiANcr,iMk'kro-man-se,«.  (weAros,and  iwm* 
I ieioy  prophecy,  Ur.)  Divination,  by  consulting  the 
I Bpirita  of  ths  deaA 
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Nbcrouantic,  nck'kro-man'tik,  a.  Relating  to 
necromancy ; perforuiod  by  necromancy  ;~s.  ; , 

cuiijuration.  > 

Necromantic  ALLY,  nek-kro-man'te-kal-le,  a</.  ' 
By  necromancy,  or  tbe  supposed  power  of  charms 
and  conjuratioD.  i 

Necbouatical,  nek-kro*mat^e-kal,  a.  PerUlning  | 
to  necrotomy.  j 

Necronite. — See  NecroHte. 

NecbopmaooUS,  nek-rufa-gos,  a.  (weAros,  dead,  I 
and  phagoy  I eat,  Gr.)  Feeding  on  drad  bodies  or 
carrion. 

Necrophodt,  nek'ro-fo-be,  a.  (ncAros,  dead,  and 
pkabc*y  fear,  Gr.)  A horror  of  deed  bodies. 
NbcbopiiobL'S,  nok-rof o-rus,  s.  (neAros,  dead,  and 
phoreoy  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Clavioornos. 

Necropolis,  ne-krop'o*lis,  s.  (tieAroa,  and  poUa  < 
a city,  Gr.)  A city  of  the  dead;  a place  set 
apart  and  appropriately  arranged  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead.  1 

Kecroscopic,  nek>ro-skoplk,  o.  (nekroa,  and 
alcopeo,  1 view,  Gr.)  Relating  to  jH>at  mortem 
examinations.  j 

Nbcroscopt,  nek'ro-sko-pe,  a,  (nelTOS,  dead,  and 
acopeOy  I examine,  Gr.)  Inspection  of  the  dead. 
Necrosis,  ne-kro'ais,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Pathology, 
inflammation  of  a bone,  tenninating  in  its  decay,  i 
In  Botany,  a disease  of  plants,  chiefly  fonnd  upon 
tbe  leaves  and  sofr  parenchymatous  parts  of  vo(>o-  i 
tables,  consisting  of  black  spots,  befow  which  tbe  . 
substance  of  tbe  plant  decays.  i 

Nbcrotomist,  nek-rot'o-mist,  a.  A dissector  of 
dead  bodies.  i 

Necrotomy,  nek-rot'o-me,  a.  Dissection  of  dead 
bodies. 

Nsctab,  nek'tnr,  a.  In  lifythology,  tbe  supposed 
drink  of  the  immortal  gods.  It  imparted  yonth,  < 
bloom,  and  vigour  to  the  bo«ly,  and  was  fabled  to  I 
contribnte  largely  to  immortality.  Nectar  binlSy  ; 
— see  NecUrioio.  ! 

Nbctarbah,  nek-ta're-an,  ) & Resembling  ' 
Nectareal,  nek-U'real,  > nectar;  sweet. 
NbctareouS,  nek-ta're-ne,  ) as  nectar.  | 
Nectareouslt  uek-ta're-uB-le,  ad.  Sweetly; 

p!i'iuantly.  j 

Nectabeousnbsb,  nek-ta're-QS-nes,  a.  The  quality 
of  being  nectareoua ; swoetnesa.  - 

Nectarbd,  n«k'‘turd,  a.  Tinged  with  nectar;  min* 
gled  with  nectar;  aboundiug  with  nectar.  | 

Nectarial,  nek-ta're-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  nee-  ' 
tary  of  a planL 

Nbctauifebocs,  nek-ta-rifer-os,  a.  (nector,  and 
/cro,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  nectar  or  honey. 
Nectarine,  nek'tA-riDo,  a.  A name  given  to  the 
fruit  of  Persica  IcvU,  or  common  peach ; — a. 
sweet  as  nectar. 

Nectabixia,  nck-ta-ri'ne-a,  s.  (nektar,  the  food  of 
tbe  gods,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sun-birds:  Family, 
Cinnyridw. 

Kectariniad.£,  nek-ta-rin-i's-de,  s.  The  Sun- 
birds;  a family  of  birds,  of  which  NecUrinis  is 
tbe  type. 

Nectaricm,  nek-ta’re-um,)  a.  In  Botany,  any  | 

Nectart,  nek'tur-e,  ) part  of  a flower  ^ 

that  secretes  a honey-like  substunce.  It  is  van-  | 
ou->Iy  appliel  to  modifications  of  the  petals,  sta-  j 
mens,  and  disk. — The  word  bos  nearly  fallen  into 
disuse.  ] 

' Nlctauizb,  nek'ta-riae,  r.  a.  To  sweeter.  |j 
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NkctarOSCORDUM,  nek-Ur-o»>kawr'dum,  t.  (nek^ 
toTy  oectar,  and  akonxiont  garlic,  Gr.)  A geuus 
of  plants : Order,  Liliacca. 

Kectabuus,  nek'ta-rtu,  a.  Street  as  nectar. 

I Nbctopoda,  nek-topVda,  $.  {nektosy  swimming, 
I and  pou$y  a foot,  Gr.)  A name  given  b)'  De 

j ville  to  a family  of  the  Heteropoda  of  Cuvier. 

I Kectcrub,  nek'tu'ms,  $.  A genus  of  reptiles, 
placed  bj  Cuvier  between  the  Axololts  and  the 
Woteii  of  Laorenti.  It  is  a native  of  the  great 
I North  American  lakes. 

Kectdalib,  ne-sid'a-lis,  s.  A genus  of  Coleop- 
' teroQS  insects : Family,  Longicomes. 

Need,  need,  a.  (nead,  neod.  Sax.  m>od,  Dut.)  Exi- 
gency; pressing  difficulty ; necessity;  want  of 
the  means  of  subsistence ; poverty ; indigence ; 
a state  that  reqntres  supply  or  relief; — v.  a. 
(^^eneodaa,  penedan,  Sax.)  to  want;  to  lack; 
to  be  in  want  of;  to  require ; — r.  a.  to  be  wanted; 
I to  be  necessary. — Seldom  used  as  a neuter  verb. 

Nekdicr,  nced'or,  a.  One  that  wants. 

I NEErtFirL,  noed'ful,  o.  Necessary;  indispensably 
‘ foqmsita. 

Neeufulxt,  need'fu]-le,  ad.  Necessarily. 

; Needilt,  needVle,  od.  In  poverty;  poorly. 

I Nbedhamia,  r.ecd-ha'me-s,  s.  (in  honour  of  Tn- 
, berrillo  Needham,  author  of  * Observations  on 
I the  Shape  and  Economy  of  the  Pollen  of  An- 

I tbers.')  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Epacridacea;. 

j Neediness,  needVoes,  s.  Want;  poverty;  in- 
! digenco. 

' Needle,  He'd!,  $.  (o<df,  mrdZ,  Sax.  node/.  Germ.) 
i I A smalt  steel  Instrument,  pointed  at  one  end  to 

II  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at  the  other  to  re- 

|<  ceive  a thread,  n^  in  sewing;  any  crTstalized 

j substance  in  the  form  of  a needle.  Magnetic 

needUy  a slender  magnetized  bar  of  steel,  which, 
when  suspended  freely  on  a pivot  or  centre,  ar- 
ranges itself  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force 
of  tbo  earth.  AVed/e-ore,  a native  sulphuret  of 
1 1 bismuth,  found  in  a gold  mice  in  Siberia.  It  is 

I so  termed  from  its  acicnlar  crystals; — r.  a.  to 

I I form  crystals  in  the  shape  of  a needle; — v.  n.  to 
i shoot  in  crystaltzation  into  the  form  of  needles. 

I Neicdleful,  ne'dl-fdt,  a.  As  much  thread  as  will 
I fill  the  eye  of  a needle. 

I Needmimakkr,  ne'dl-may-kur,)  «.  One  who 
I Nebdleb,  ne'dl-ur,  > manufactures 

I nmlles. 

' Nkedi.e-pointt.d,  nc'dl-poynt-ed,  a.  Sharp  and 

I small,  like  tl  • point  of  a needle. 

■ Needlework,  ne'dl-wurk,  a.  The  business  of 

I I a seamstress;  embroidery  or  work  executed  by 
1 1 the  needle. 

j,  Needless,  needles,  a.  Unnecessary;  not  requisite; 
!'  nut  wanting. — Obsolete  in  the  last  senM. 

i NEF.DLKSSLr,  need'les-1e,  od.  Uuneocssarily; 

I without  need. 

!j  Nkedlkssneks,  need'les-ncs,  s.  Unnecessariness. 
Ij  Needles  roNK. — See  Mcsulite. 
ij  NrEDMENT,  need'ment,  s.  Something  nocea%nry.— 
j Obsolete. 

I Brliiml 

lUs  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  luedmcnts  he  did  iiind. 

I — ^AiiS. 

Needs,  needs,  ad.  Necessarily;  by  compulaion ; 
i indispensably. 

Needy,  ne'de,  a.  Poor;  necessitous;  ^Rligent; 

distressed  by  poverty. 

Se'ek,  nare.  A coutraetiou  of  Nev’er. 
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Nkeze. — See  Sneeze. 

Ne  Exiat  Regno,  ne  eks’e-at  rrg'no,  $.  (Latin.) 
In  I.AW,  the  name  of  a writ  which  issues  out  of 
Cbanoerr,  on  the  application  of  a party  complain- 
ant, to  prevent  his  debtor  from  leaving  the  realm. 

Nf.f,  nef,  a.  The  nave  of  a church. — Obsolete.^ 
See  Nave. 

Nepandoi’S,  ne-fan'dus,  n.  (ne/andusy  LaU)  Not 
to  be  named;  abominable. 

KEFARloCTfl,  ne-fa're-us,  a.  (itv/uriiiis,  Lat.)  Wick- 
ed : abominable ; atrociously  unfnl  or  villanous; 
detestably  xfle. 

Nefariously,  ne-fa're-ns-le,  ad.  Abominably; 
wickedly. 

Nefariousnem,  ne-fa're-ns-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  nefariou-s. 

Negation,  ne-gaVhun,  s,  (negatio,  Tjit)  Denial, 
as  opposed  to  affirmation.  In  Logic,  the  quality 
of  a proposition  which  denies  the  agreement  be- 
tween tbe  subject  snd  predicate. 

Neoatite,  neg  a-tiv,  (negati/l  Fr.  negattnas,  Lat) 
Implying  denial  or  negation ; opposed  to  affirma- 
tive ; implying  only  the  absence  of  something; 
not  positive ; privaUve ; having  the  power  to 
withhold,  though  not  to  compel  f—a.  a propositiaa 
by  which  eomeibing  is  deni^ ; a word  of  denial, 
as  noty  no.  In  legislation,  the  right  or  power 
of  preventing  any  proposition  made,  or  bill  intro- 
troduced  from  beaming  law.  Xegaiive  aigm, 
in  al(:ebra,  the  sign  of  substraotion  ( — ).  Any 
quantity  to  which  this  sign  is  prefixed  is  termed 
a n^ative  quantity; — v.  a.  to  disprove;  to  prove 
the  contrary  ; to  reject  by  vote;  to  refuse  to  en- 
act or  sancliou ; to  resist  a choico,  or  what  is 
proposed. 

KEGATiTELr,  neg's-tiv-le,  ad.  With  denial ; in 
the  fonn  of  denial;  not  affirmatively. 

Neoativeness,  neg'a-tir-oei,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  negative. 

Negatory,  neg'a-tur-e,  a.  Belonging  to  n^;atioD; 
that  denies. 

Neger. — See  Negro. 

Neglect,  neg  lekt',  p,  a.  (naglectua,  LsL)  To 
omit  by  eareloiwsnest  or  desiizu ; to  treat  with 
scornful  heedlcssness ; to  omit  to  receive  or  em- 
brace ; to  slight;  not  to  notice;  to  postpone; 
— (obsolete  in  tbe  last  sense ;) — a.  omissiou ; 
forbearance  to  do  anything  that  can  bo  done,  or 
that  requires  to  be  done ; slight ; omission  of 
attention  or  civilities;  negligence;  balntual  want 
of  regard;  state  of  being  disregarded. 
Keglecyedness,  neg-lek'ted-nes,  a.  State  of 
being  neglected. 

Neolecter,  neg-lek'tur,  s.  One  that  n^lecta. 

Neglectful,  neg-Iekt'ful,  a.  Heedless;  care- 
less ; inattentive ; treating  with  indiSerence  or 
neglect;  indicating  neglect,  slight,  or  indifference. 

Neglectpullt,  neg-Ukt'fvl  le,<u/.  With  neglect; 
with  heedless  inattention  ; with  careless  io^fi'er- 
ence. 

Negi.ectingly,  neg-lck-ting'le,  ad.  Careless; 
heellessly. 

Neglection,  neg-lek'sbun,  s.  The  state  of  being 
negli;;ent. — Obsolete. 

Nkolective,  neg-lek'tiv,  a.  Inattentive  to;  re- 
g.irdlrtK  of. — Seldom  used. 

Negligee,  neg-le-je',  a.  A sort  of  fashionable 
gown,  formerly  worn  by  ladit.v. 

Negligence,  nog'lo-jen.a,  a.  (negligrntiay  Lat.) 
Habit  of  omitting  by  hecdlessncss,  or  of  acting 
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earrlr^sly ; neglect ; omiaaion  to  do ; instance  of 
, negl*-ct.  I 

Kkgucent,  regle-jent,  o.  Careless;  heedless;  ] 
I bAbituallr  inattentive ; regardless.  i 

I Kbgi.UjEntlv,  neg'lc-jeni-le,  ad.  Carelessly;  I 
heed  e.tsly  ; vrithout  exactness;  with  slight  dia- 
regard  or  inattention.  I 

j NEOtyriAniLlTY,  De-go-ehe-a-bil'e-te,  a.  The  qaa-  1 
lity  of  being  isegotmble  or  transferable  by  iodorse*  i 
I.  tni’nt.  I 

Neootiadle,  ne-poMio-a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo 
transferred  by  assignment  or  indorsement ; that 
1 may  be  passed  from  the  owner  to  another  peiaon, 

so  as  to  vest  the  property  io  the  assignee. 
Kp.gotukt,  iic-gn'she-ant,  B.  One  who  negotiates; 
n negolirttor. — Obsolete. 

Negotiate,  ne-go'she-ate,  r.  n.  (aepothr,  Lat.) 
To  have  intercourse  of  business ; to  hold  inter* 

! covrse  with  another  rcsfjecting  a treaty,  league, 
or  conrenrion;  to  treat  with  respecting  peace  or 
commerce ; — e.  a.  to  mamige ; to  conclude  by  treaty 
I or  agreement;  to  sell;  to  pass;  to  trasafer  for 
a vnlunhle  consideration. 

; Negotiatioji,  ne-go-she-a'shun.  a.  Tlie  act  of 
I negotiating;  the  transacting  of  business  in  trafBc; 

I the  tnmsaction  of  business  between  nations,  by 
i treaty  or  agreement. 

Nkootiator,  ne-go'bho-ay-tor,  s.  One  that  nego- 
tiates; one  employed  to  treat  with  others. 
NKG<*TiATORr,  ne-go'sho-a-tur-re.  That  may  be 

I‘'  negotiated. 

Nkgui-ss,  ne'gres,  s.  A female  of  the  black  race 
{ of  Alrica. 

! Nkoho,  nc'gro,  a.  (Italian  and  Spanish,  from  m^er, 

; 1.AI.)  A native  or  d«.*scendant  of  the  black  race 

I of  men  in  Africa.  A>yro  or  Etkiopeau  peppet, 
the  plant  Unona  Aitliiopics. 

; Ntoi  NDA,  ne-gun'da.  a.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 
. genus  of  plants,  consi^ting  of  trees,  with  impari- 
I pinimte  or  trifoliate  leaves:  Order,  Aocracee. 

KEurNDiiTM,  ne>gun'dc*uni,  #.  Bos-KIder,  a genus 
< of  fine  ornamental  t^ee^  natives  of  Cbiua  and 
America:  Order,  Aoeracea*. 

Nkcl’b,  ne'gtts,  a.  A mixture  of  wine,  water,  sugar, 
t Irtnon,  and  nutmeg,  so  named  from  its  inventor, 
t The  mixture  now  calli-d  iiegtu  was  Invented  in  Queen 
Anitc’i  time  by  Colonel 

Keiiallema,  ne-hal-le'ne-s,  8.  The  name  given 
I to  an  ancient  Dutch  and  Flemish  divinity,  said  to 
> preside  over  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Neiirmiah,  ne-hc-mi'o,  s.  The  name  of  one  of  ths 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Neif,  ncef,  8,  (ne^  Icelau.)  The  neaf  or  fist— 

I ObMlete. 

Sweet  kni^t,  1 kiss  |hy  std/.-^Shakt. 

Keioii,  nay,  v.  n,  (krtte^an^  Sax.)  To  utter  the 
{ voice  of  a horse  or  mare ; — 8.  the  voice  of  a horse. 
NeiohBouR,  na'bor,  s.  (nrkbur,  nthgebvr^  Sax. 
nachUtr^  Germ,  fut^wr,  Dut)  One  who  lives 
near  to  another;  one  who  livee  in  fAiniliarity  with 
another ; a word  of  civility ; an  intimate ; a con- 
fident;— (seldom  used  in  the  last  two  senses.) 
Jn  TliPology,  one  partaking  of  the  same  nature, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  onr  protection  and  re- 
j gnrd; — a.  near  to  another;  adjoining;  next; — 

j r.  o.  to  adjoin  to;  to  confine  on  or  be  near  to; 

} to  acqoaint  with ; to  make  near  to; — (obsolete  in 
^ the  two  last  senses ;)— r.  n.  to  inhabit  the  vicinity  • 
As  a king's  daughter  being  in  person  sought 
] Of  divets  princes  who  do  »«VU«ur  o«  ar.— ZAiriaa 


NKiOHBorimooD,  na'lnr-h-Id,  a.  Place  adjoining, 
state  of  being  near  each  other;  the  inhabitants 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other. 

NEiouoounmo,  na'bur-Ing,  a.  Living  or  being 
near. 

NEiGiiDOimUKE,  na'bnr-like,')  ad.  With  social 

NbiGiioothLY,  na'bur-le,  ) civility;  in  a man- 
ner becoming  neighbours. 

Keiohduirunksa,  na’bur-le-nes,  8,  Slate  or 
quality  of  being  neighbourly. 

Neighdourly,  na'hur-!e,  a.  Becoming  a neigh- 
bour; kind;  dvil ; social. 

KEiOiiDouiiSiiiP,  na'bur-ship,  8.  State  of  being 
a neighbour. — Seldom  used. 

Neioiiieo,  na  ing,  s.  The  voice  of  a horse  or  mare. 

Neillia,  ne-irie-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Patrick  Neill, 
of  Edinburgh,  Secretary  to  the  Wernerian  and 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Sftcieties  of  Edinburgh.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Homaliace:e. 

Neith,  ne’ith,  8.  An  ancient  Egvpthin  goddess, 
supposed  identical  with  the  Grecian  Minerva. 

Neither,  nc'tbur,  8.  (noMer,  nuMt/r,  or  iu>uthery 
Sax.)  Comp,  pron.^  proiuyminal  adj,^  or  a sub- 
stituts.  Not  cither;  not  the  one  or  the  other; 
it  refers  to  individual  things  or  perMins,  as  which 
road  shall  1 take?  neither,  used  as  a substitute, 
as  the  upright  jndge  inclines  to  neither  of  the  par- 
ties ; preliminarily,  neither  refers  to  two,  not  eiOter 
of  two,  but  applicable  by  uvage  to  any  number, 
referring  to  individuals  separately  conridcred. 

Neja,  ne'ja,  $,  (meaning  not  given.)  A genus  of 
Mexican  oomposite  plants:  Su1>order,  TubuliHone. 

NelitriS,  ne-li'trU,  s.  (ne  priv,  and  eiytron,  a .Heed- 
vessel,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  berry,  which  is 
without  any  partitions.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  MyrUceiu. 

Kelsonia,  nel-so'ne-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Nelson 
who  aocompanied  CspUin  Cook.)  A geuus  td 
plants:  Order,  Acanthacete. 

Kell'MRICM,  no-lum'bo-um,  t.  {nehatAo,  the  Ciu- 
gxlese  name  of  N.  tjieciotum.')  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Nymphiaceie. 

Keualitb,  nc'ma-lite,  $.  (nemo,  a fibre,  and  lithoe, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  occurs  in  slender 
fibres,  which  are  elastic,  sometimes  curved,  and 
easily  separated ; colour  white,  with  a shade  of 
yellow  ; streak  white;  lustre  highly  silky;  opaque. 
It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  silica, 
]2.5(i8;  magnesia,  61.721;  peroxide  of  iron, 
6 874;  water,  2U.CC6:  sp.  gr.  2.363.  H = 2.0. 

Kcmasoxia,  ne  ma-so'ma,  a.  (nentn,  a thread,  and 
soma,  the  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Zylophagi. 

Nevatantugb,  ne-ma-tan'Mus,  s.  (nema,  a thread, 
and  anthos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  flowere 
being  hairy.)  A genus  of  plsnts:  Order,  Gts- 
neriacese. 

Neuatki.ua,  ne-ma-tel'Ie-a,  s.  (nomto,  gelatine, 
and  eUto,  1 enwrap,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  nucleus, 
which  is  of  various  figures,  enclosed  on  the  recep- 
tide.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Order,  Uymenomy- 
ceteii. 

Nematoidf.a,  ne-ms-to-ld'e-a,  > $.  (jnemn,  a 

Nkuatuiukans,  ue-ms-to-id  e-ans,  1 thresd,  and 
tidoi,  Gr.)  An  order  of  Entozoa,  comprixiug 
such  as  have  s round,  filiform,  elongated  body. 

j Nkmatoreura,  ne-nw-to-nu  ra,  s.  {nemo,  a fila- 

I metit,  and  neura,  a nerve,  Gr.)  A di\nsion  of  the 

I Ihidiata,  including  such  animals  of  that  class  as 
have  the  nervous  filameuU  dhlinctly  trnreal>[<k 
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KESIATOrODA— NEMOnH-EDUS. 


and  the  alimentarj  canal  floatiog  looael/  in  a dis> 
tinct  abdominal  cavitj. 

Kematoi^da,  no-ma-top'o-da,  a.  (nano,  a thread, 
and  pouA,  a foot,  Gr.)  A geooa  of  MoUiuca: 
Order,  CirrlpedU. 

Nem.  Con.  (contracted  from  nemine  contradieenfe, 
LaU)  No  one  contradicting  or  opposing;  onani- 
moosl^ ; withoot  oppoeitton. 

Nkmaan,  ne'me-an,  a.  Pertaining  toNemn?a,  a 
villaee  in  the  noiih-eaiteni  part  of  Arcadia,  at 
which  the  Nemaan  games,  one  of  the  fonr  great 
national  festi%*als  Greece,  were  celebrated.  The 
ganiee  were  the  same  as  tboee  of  Oljmpos.  The 
victors  were  crowned  with  parsley. 

Kbmertes,  ne-mer'tee,  a.  A genos  of  Entoxoa: 
Order,  Nematoidea. 

Kemesia,  ne>me'ahe-a,  a (a  name  given  by  Dio- 
acorides  to  a kind  of  Antirrbinam.)  A genoa  of 
herbaceooa  plants,  with  purple  corollaa:  Order, 
Scrophalariaoca. 

Kemebis,  nem'e-aia,  a.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
infernal  deities,  daughter  of  Nox.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  Vengesnce,  slwsys  prepared  to  punish 
impiety,  snd,  at  the  same  time,  liberally  to  re- 
ward the  good  and  virtuous.  She  is  made  one  of 
the  Parcs  by  some  of  the  mytbologista,  and  U 
represented  with  a lielm  and  a wheel.  Her  power 
did  not  only  exist  in  thia  life,  bat  she  was  elan 
employed  a^r  death  to  find  ont  the  most  effec* 
tnal  snd  rigorous  means  of  correction.  Nemesis 
was  psrticularly  worshipped  at  Rhamnns,  in  Attica, 
where  she  had  a celebrated  elatoe,  ten  cubits  long, 
made  of  Parian  marble,  by  Pbidlaa.  The  Romans 
were  also  particularly  attentive  to  her  adorstioQa. 
Her  statne  at  Rome  was  in  the  Capitol  Accord- 
ing to  Pau-*anias,  there  were  more  than  one  Ne- 
mesis. The  goddess  Kemeais  was  sumsmed 
Rhamnosia,  beauae  worshipped  at  Rhamnns,  and 
Adrastls,  from  the  temple  which  Adrastus,  king 
of  Argos,  erected  to  her.  The  Greeks  celebrated 
a festival,  called  Nemesia,  in  memory  of  deceased 
persona,  as  the  goddess  Nemesis  was  supposed  to 
defend  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead 
from  all  insult. 

Nbmestrixa,  ne-me-stri'na,  a.  A genus  of  Dip- 
terous insects:  Family,  Tanystoma. 

Nbmoceea,  Do-mos'e-ra,  s.  (nemo,  a thread,  and 
iwros,  a bom,  Gr.)  A family  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects, including  such  as  have  long  filiform  sotenne. 

Nbmoolobbata,  ne-tno-glos-sa'u,  a.  (nema,  a 
thread,  snd  a tongue,  Gr.)  A tribe  of 

Hymeoopterons  insects,  iocloding  such  as  have 
a long  filiform  tongue,  aa  in  the  bees. 

Kbsiolite,  nem'o-Ute,  a.  (nentoa,  a grove,  and  fitAoa, 
a stone,  Gr.)  An  arborized  stone. 

NBMorANTiiEB,  ncm-o-pan'tAcs,  a.  (aemoa,  a grove, 
and  ootAos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  refervnee  to  its  habitat.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Celoatraces^ 

NEMoriiiLA,  ne-mo-fiHa,  a.  (nemos,  a ^rore,  and 
phUto,  I love,  Gr  ) the  plants  delighting  in  ahady 
sitnationa.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Hydro- 
pbyllsceic. 

Nemoptera,  ne-mop'tcr-a,  a.  (ncma,  a thread,  and 
pteroy  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Neuropterons 
insects : Family,  Plannipennea. 

MEMORAL,nem'o-ral,a.  Relating  to  awood  or  grove. 

Nkmorii^dub,  ne-mor-he'dua,  (nemna,  a wood, 
and  kaduSy  a goat,  Gr.)  The  Goral  antelopes, 
a genus  of  Romioaotia,  established  by  Col^el 
Hamilton  Smith. 


Nbmobous,  nem'o-ros,  a.  Woody. 

Nbmobia,  ne-mo'sbe-a,  (acmira,  a wood,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  birds;  Family,  Fringillids. 

Nbmotelus,  ne-mot'e-las,  a.  (nemo,  a thread,  and 
teIo$,  the  end,  Or ) A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Kotsesntbs. 

Nemoura,  ne-mow'ra,s.  (ncvui,  a thread,  and  onro, 
a tall,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Neuropteroos  insects: 
Family,  Plennipennea. 

Nbhpne,  nerop'ue,  v.  a.  (nanson.  Sax.)  To  call 
— Obsolete. 

Nenia,  ne'ne-a,  a.  (Greek.)  A funeral  soog  or 
elegy. — Obeolete. 

Nenuphar,  nen'o-far  s.  The  water-lily,  or  water- 
rose. 

Kbocorub,  ne-okVnii,  $.  (neov,  a temple,  and 
korto,  1 take  care  of,  Gr.)  In  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  title  of  an  officer  employed  as  guardian  of  a 
temple  and  Its  treasure. 

Neodamodb,  ne-od'a-mode,  s.  (neodamedts,  Gr.) 
In  ancient  Greece,  a person  newly  admitted  to 
citixensbip. 

Nbooamibt,  ne-og'a-mist,  t.  (asoe,  new,  and  permse, 
1 marry,  Gr.)  A penoo  recently  married. 

Neolooic,  ne-o-loj'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  ne- 

Neolooical,  ne-o-h'j'e-kal,)  ology;  employing 
new  worda. 

Nbolooicallt,  ne-O'IoJ’e-kal-le,  odL  In  a nee- 
lopcal  manner. 

Neologism,  ne'o-lo-jizm,  «.  (aeos,  new,  and  lo^os, 
Gr.)  A new  word  or  phram  introduced  into  a 
language ; or  any  innovation  on  ordinary  modes  of 
expressiou. 

Nbolooibt,  ne-oro-jist,  s.  One  who  introduces 
new  words  into  a language ; one  who  introduoea 
and  supports  new  doctrines. 

Neolooization,  ne-obo-je.za'shnn,  t.  The  art 
of  introducing  or  giving  currency  to  new  words, 
phrases,  or  doctrines. 

Neologize,  ne-olVjixe,  v.  a.  To  introdoce  or 
use  new  terms, 

Nsoloot,  ne-oi'o-je,  a.  (aeos,  new,  and  Ayos, 
a word,  Gr.)  The  introduction  of  a new  word, 
or  of  new  worda,  into  a language ; the  proinoting 
or  giving  eomney  to  new  doctrines. 

Nbombnia,  ne-o-me'ne-a,  a.  (asoe,  new,  and  mea, 
a month,  Or.)  In  Antiquity,  a feetival  observed 
by  the  Greeks,  at  the  Uginning  of  every  lonar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods. 

Neomerib,  ne-om'or-is,  s.  (aeos,  new,  and  arero,  a 
part,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Lamonroux,  to  a 
group  of  articolatod  CoralUnee:  Family,  Pseudo- 
xoeria. 

NbomoRPDA,  ne-o-mawr"fa,  s.  (aaot,  new,  and 
morphoy  fonn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  eetablUbed 
on  two  imperfect  specimeua,  from  New  Zealand, 
by  Mr.  Gonld. 

Neokomiar,  ne-o-Do'me-aa,  «.  (aeoe,  and  aoMoe, 
a law,  Gr.)  One  who  advocates  new  laws,  or  de- 
sires God’s  law  to  be  altered. 

Neophron,  ne'o-fron,  s.  (childish  in  spirit,  Gr.) 
A genos  of  birds:  Family,  Yaltaridm. 

Neophyte,  ne'o-fite,  s.  (aeos,  new,  and 

planted,  Gr.)  A newly  converted  Christian;  a 
novice;  one  newly  admitted  to  the  priestly  order; 
a tyro;  a beginner  in  learning. 

Ne^>tbhio,  ne-o-ter'ik,  > a.  New;  recent  in 

Neoterical,  ne-o-terie-kal,>  origin;  modem. 

Neoteric,  ne-o-terlk,  t.  One  of  modern  times. 

Nbotraoub,  oe-o-tra'goa,  (aeos,  new,  and  Crapos, 
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« Gr.)  A f^QUS  of  RamioaDtai  indoJing 

the  IMgmj  Antelopes.  ' 

Kbottia,  De-oi'»h»>«,  «.  (neottiOf  stUc,  for  ntofsia, 

A bird's  nest,  Gr.  in  sllosion  to  tbe  interwoven 
fibres  of  the  root-*.)  A ^enus  of  pisnts,  consUting 
• , of  one  BriUsh  spedes,  N.  nidus  sns : Order,  Or- 

I chidscee. 

I })kpa.  ne'pn,  «.  A genus  of  Hemipteroos  insects: 
Family,  Uydrocoria*. 

Kkpekte,  ne-pen't«,  a.  (««,  prir.  and  penthoa,  sor- 
row, Gr.)  In  Antiqoity,  a magic  potion,  supposed 
to  have  tbe  power  of  obliterating  all  pain  and 
! sorrow  from  the  memoij ; applied  figuratively  to 

any  efficient  remedy,  in  ^ving  rest  and  consola- 
tion to  an  affiicted  mind. 

ItBPEirrRES,  no-pcn'tAea,  (nependies^  remoring  sor- 
I row,  Gr.)  Tbe  Pitcher  plant,  a genus  of  plants, 

I tbe  eitrcmilies  of  which  sre  hollowed  out  into 

cnp-like  appendages,  which  are  generally  filled 
' with  water,  which  seems  as  if  confined  within 

, them  by  a little  lid,  by  which  tbe  pitchers  sre 

surmounted.  It  forms  tbe  order  Nepenthseete, 

I classed  by  lindley,  with  hesitation,  in  his  Euphor- 
I bial  alliance.  It  U a native  of  the  swamps  of 
Cbliia  and  tbe  EUst  Indies. 

Nepbta,  ne'pe-ta,  $■  (a  name  used  by  Pliny,  de- 
rived from  aepo,  a scorpion,  being  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  against  the  bite  of  a scorpion.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Lamiacec. 

Mbphalia,  oe-fa'lo-a,  a.  (ntphoUoij  sober,  Gr.)  In 
Antiquity,  festivals  which  were  instituted  iu 
Greece  in  honour  of  Aurora,  Venus,  &c.  They 
' were  so  called,  because  no  wine  was  ofiered  at 
their  celebration. 

NBruKLlK,  nere-Hn,  a.  (naphrJA,  Gr.)  A ml- 
, Kepiieline,)  neral  found  mixed  with  other 
substanoes. 

Nepmelis,  nere-Iis,  a.  (^nephela^  a cloud,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Annelidea,  belonging  to  the  family 
Abranchiattc  sstigenu  of  Cuvier, 
j Nbpheliuu,  ne-filVum,  a.  (one  of  the  names  of 
I the  burdock,  by  t lie  ancients;  the  present  genus 

1 has  rough  fruit,  which  has  some  resemblance  to 

tbe  burdock.)  A genus  of  plaots : Order,  Sapin- 
daeese. 

I Kephew,  nev'u,  s.  (werett,  Fr.  w^pos,  Lat.)  Tbe 
I son  of  a brother  or  Mter;  a grand->on;  also,  a 
j descendant. — Obsolete  in  tbe  last  two  senses. 

! Kepiioe,  ne'fon,  a.  (niphocia^  snowy,  Gr.)  A genus 
! of  fisbes.  Family,  Percidi^ 

Kepiirsiaha,  nef-rarje-a,  a.  (nephaa,  tbs  kidney, 

{ and  alffoa,  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  kidney. 

I Nepheelcosis,  nef-rel-ko'sts,  a.  (ne^os,  the  kid- 
ney, and  ulceration,  Gr.)  UlceratioD  of 

tbe  liver. 

KBPilRELliZjrnnc,  ncf-rel-min't^  o (nepkna^  a 
I kidney,  and  clmint,  elmiruJtca^  a worm,  Gr.)  In 

j Pathology,  a term  applied  to  diseases,  which,  as 

in  a species  of  asschuria,  result  from  tbs  presence 
of  worms  in  the  kidney. 

Kepubbupiiraxis,  nef-rem-fraVsis  «.  (napkros, 
the  kidney  and  empAroxia,  obstruction,  Gr.)  Ob- 
struction of  the  vessels  of  the  liver. 

Kepurite,  nef'rite,  $.  A mineral  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  common  and  axestone  nephrite. 

Kbphritic,  D^frit'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to  the 

Kepmiutical,  ne-frit'e-ka1,>  kidneys,  or  organs 
. of  urine;  affected  with  the  stone  or  gravel;  re- 
I lieving  disorders  of  tbe  kidneys  in  genemt 

Nkpubitic,  no-fril'ik,  s,  A medicine  adapted  to 


relie^'e  or  cure  diseases  of  tbe  kidneys,  partko*  | 
Isriy  the  gravel  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Kephritis,  nef-ri'tes,  a.  (ne^Aroe,  a kidney.)  In-  ■} 
fiammation  of  the  kidney.  | 

Nephrocele,  nef-ro-se'le.  $.  (ntphroa,  tbe  kidney,  • 
and  kde,  hernia,  Gr.)  Hernia  of  tbe  kidney. 
KEPiiROORAPliT,  nef-rog'n-fe,  a.  (pephro*^  a kid- 
ney, and  ffrtiphOf  I describe,  Gr.)  A description 
of  tbe  kidneys. 

Nephroid,  nefroyd,  a.  (aepAros,  a kidney,  and  : 
euIo$,  resemblance,  Gr.)  Kidney* shaped.  | 

Nephrolitiiiasib,  nef-ro-lilA-Pa-iis,  (w^Aroa,  } 
and /Miatw,  stone  disease,  Gr.)  Disease  resulting 
from  tbe  presence  of  a stone,  or  orinary  concretion  i 
in  the  kidney.  | 

Nephbolithotomt,  nef-ro-HM-ot'o-me,  a.  (ns- 
phroa^  a kidney,  lUKoa,  and  tome,  an  incision,  Gr.)  ' 
The  operation  of  extracting  a urinary  ealculoa 
from  the  kidney. 

Nephrology,  nef-roro-je,  a.  (n^ros,  a kidn^, 
and  loffoa,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A disooune  on  | 
the  kidneys. 

Nepurops,  neTropa,  a.  (nepkroa,  a kidney,  and 
opa,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans:  Family,  Macroura. 

Nepiirotoma,  nef-rot'o-ma,  «.  (nephroa,  a kidney, 
and  tone,  a section,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  Nemocera.  i 

Nepheotomt,  nef-rot'o*me,  a.  (najJkroa,  a kidney, 
and  (enwo,  I cut,  Gr.)  The  operation  of  extract-  j 
ing  a stone  from  tbe  kidneys. 

Nepiithtb,  neftAis,  a.  A genus  of  Annelidas  i ‘ 
Order,  Dorsibranchiata. 

Nepotism,  nep'o-tism,  a.  (nepotiame,  Fr.)  Fond- 
ness for  nephews;  undue  attachment  to  relatives; 
favouritism  shown  to  nephews  and  other  relations.  I 
Nepta A,  nep-te'a,  a.  {Neptvnua,  Neptnns,  Lat.)  A j 
genus  of  Alcyouiform  Zoophytes,  established  by  ^ 
Blainville.  rl 

Neptuke,  nep'lune,  s.  {Nq>htmia,  Lat)  In  My- 
thology,  the  god  of  the  Sea ; the  son  of  Saturn  ^ 
and  Ops,  and  brother  to  Jupiter.  As  god  of  tbe  j 
Sea,  he  was  considered  eotiiled  to  more  power  j 
than  any  other  god,  except  Jupiter.  Ills  worship  | 
was  established  in  almost  every  place  of  tbe  earth. 

He  was  generslly  represeuted  sitting  in  a chariot  I 
made  of  a shell,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  or  sea-  , 
horses,  or  as  drawn  by  winged  bones  and  holding  I 
,a  trident  In  his  hand. 

Keptuniaiv,  nep-tu'ne-an,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  t 
ocean,  or  Neptune.  lieptunian  theory,  in  Geology, 
the  theory  of  Werner,  which  refers  the  formatira 
of  all  rocks  and  strata  to  an  aqueous  origin.  j 
Neptuman,  nep*tn'De*an,>  s.  One  who  adopts  | 
NEPTimiBT,  nep^tu-nlst,  1 the  theory,  that  the  ' 
whole  earth  was  at  one  time  covered  with  water,  | 
and  that  the  various  substances  of  which  it  ia  I 
composed,  were  formed  from  aqueous  solution.  j 
Nereides,  ne're-ides,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  j 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  daoghten  of  Nereus  and  I>o-  i 
ris.  They  were  fifty,  according  to  the  greater  j 
number  ^ mythoIc^isU,  and  were  implored  as 
the  rest  of  tbe  deities.  They  had  altars  cliiefly  > 
on  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  where  milk,  ml,  honey,  | 
and  often  the  flesh  of  goats,  were  offered  up.  j 
Their  duty  was  to  attend  npon  tbe  more  power- 
ful di'ities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  subaervient  to  the 
will  of  Neptune.  They  are  represented  as  young 
and  baodMme  virgins,  sitting  on  dolphins,  and  | 
bolding  Keptuns’s  trident  in  their  hand,  or  some- 
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tim«t  puiands  of  flowers.  Tbe;  were  psrticulsrij 
! ' fond  of  hslc^rons,  sod  as  thcj  bad  the  power  of 

I Tttffling  ox  calming  the  waters,  thej  were  slwa}^ 

p sddreMed  bj  sailors,  who  would  implore  tbeir 

I protection  t^t  they  might  grant  them  a faroor- 

I aUe  vojage  and  a proeperous  retom. 

I Nbesus,  ne're-OB,  a.  (Greek.)  In  IfTthologr,  a 
! ] ddt  j the  sea,  son  of  Ocean  os  and  Terra.  He 

I ‘ married  Doris,  bj  whom  be  had  fifty  daughters, 

I i called  the  Nereides.  Nereos  was  generally  repre- 

il  aeoted  as  an  old  man,  with  a long  flowing  b^rd, 

and  hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  diief  place  of 
hia  readenoe  was  in  the  ^Egean  sea,  where  he  was 
l‘  anmmnded  by  his  danghtera,  who  often  danced 

i in  choroaaes  roond  him.  He  had  the  gift  of  pro- 

phecy, and  informed  those  that  consulted  him, 
with  the  diflereot  fates  thst  attended  them.  The 
word  Kereus  is  often  taken  for  the  sea  itoelf. 
Kerens  is  sometimes  called  the  most  sndent  of  sU 
the  gods. 

Kbhiks,  ne're-ia,  «.  (AVeus,  s Gredsn  deity.)  A 
genus  of  Auoelides:  Order,  DondbrsnehiaU. 
Kerita,  ne-ri'ta,  t.  (the  name  of  a shell-fish  in 
I Pliny.)  A genus  of  MoIIosca,  belonging  to  the 
Neritine,  or  Nerita,  in  which  the  shell  is  solid, 
and  the  inner-lip  ttwthed  or  granulated : Family, 
Katidds. 

Keuitina,  oer-e-ti'na,  t.  A genus  of  MoUosca,  tlie 
shell  of  which  resembles  Nerita,  but  the  outer-lip 
ia  tbin  and  smooth  ; the  inner  one  rather  oonrez 
and  crenated,  and  the  surface  smooth.  It  ia  a 
fresh  water  Molins& 

Nbritib^  ner'e-te-oe,  s.  The  Nerits,  s family  of 
the  Nstiddss,  the  shells  of  which  are  globose; 
spire  eery  small;  pills  oblkiae;  inner-lip  eery 
broad,  depressed,  more  or  less  Mttened,  and  gene- 
rally toothed ; aperture  semidrculsr. 
Neritopsib,  ner-e-top'tts,  a.  (^Nerita  and  (>pnr, 
appearance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Nerita,  in  which 
the  sperture  of  the  shell  is  sub-orbicular;  pillar 
lip  thickened  above  and  below ; with  a wide  notch 
in  the  middle:  Family,  Natiddie. 

Kebil'M,  ne're-um,  a.  (neroa,  hurried,  Gr.  habetat, 

' of  spedea.)  A genua  of  herbaoeoai  plants:  Order, 

I Apocjnaoec. 

Kebocila,  ner-osVla,  a.  A genus  of  Crustaceans: 
Order,  laopoda. 

Kbbou,  ne'ro-Ii,  a.  A name  given  by  perfnmets 
to  the  essential  oU  of  orange  flowers. 

Kbrteba,  ner-te'rs,  a.  (aerferoa,  inferior,  Gr.  in 
sllnaion  to  the  plant  creeping  on  the  gn>Rn<l-) 

I A genoB  of  creeping  herbaceoua  plants:  Order, 
Cii^onaoee. 

Kxbtb,  nerr,  a.  (nerrua,  Lat  ner/,  Fr.)  An  organ 
of  senaatioD  a^  motbn  in  animals;  a sinew  or 
tendon ; strength ; firmness  of  body ; fortitude ; 

I firmness  of  mind ; courage.  A’errer,  in  Pby- 

I Biology,  sre  while  cords  sridng  from  the  brain  or 

I epind  marrow,  and  distribute  to  every  part  of 

I the  system.  1.  The  cerebral  nerrex,  or  those 

j arising  from  the  brain,  are  thus  named  according 

I to  the  enumeration  of  Willis: — The  first  pair,  or 

j olfactory  nerve,  expanding  open  the  membrane  of 

I the  no»e;  the  second  pair,  or  optic  nerve,  termi- 

nating in  the  retina  of  the  eye;  the  third  pair,  or 
motores  oculorum,  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
the  eye;  the  fourth  pair,  or  trocliieares,  distri- 
I buted  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eve  ; 

I the  fifth  pair,  trigemini,  or  trifacial  nerve,  the 

I i grand  sensitive  neive  of  the  head  aud  face.  This 


nerve  consists  of  the  large,  or  ganglionic  portion, 
or  Irifacial,  the  sentient  and  organic  nerve  of  the 
face;  the  minor,  or  a ganglionic  portion,  or  mas- 
ticatiry,  the  nerve  of  motion  in  the  temporal, 
masseter,  buednator,  pterygoids,  Ac.;  the  sixth 
pair,  or  abdueentes,  distributed  to  the  external  ^ 
rectus  muscle  of  the  eye;  tbe  seventh  pair  includes  j 
the  portio  mollis,  or  auditory;  and  the  portio  dura,  | 
or  facial,  tbe  nerve  of  motion  and  expression,  tbe  | 
respiratory  of  the  face  of  Sir  C.  Bell;  the  eighth 
pair,  or  grand  respiratory  nerve,  comprises  ibt  , 
glosso-pharyngeal,  tbe  par  vagum,  and  the  spinsl  I 
accessory ; the  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerve,  the 
muscular  nerve  of  the  tongue,  the  hypogluaaal, 
snb-lingual,  or  gustatory  nerve.  2.  The  tpittal 
nervej,  or  those  arising  from  the  spina!  marrow, 
are  distinguished  into  the  cervical  nerves — nine 
pairs;  the  first  of  these  is  enumerated  by  Willis 
ms  tbe  tenth  nerve  of  tbe  head,  and  called  sub- 
ocdpital,  from  its  utnation ; the  four  last  cen’i- 
cal,  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves,  furnUh  tbe  axillaiy  i 
plexus.  The  dorsal  nerves — twelve  pairs;  tbe  | 
lumbar  nerves — five  pairs;  the  sacral  nerves—  • 
six  pairs.  3.  Tbe  respiratory  nerrea,  which  arise 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  are — tbe  fourth,  or 
pathetid ; tbe  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  or 
facial ; tbe  giosso-pharyngcal  nerve ; tbe  par 
vagum,  and  the  nerms  ad  par  vagum  accessorius ; 
tbe  phrenic  nerve  ; the  external  respiratory ; the 
fifth,  and  certain  spinal  nerves,  with  the  par 
vagum,  should  be  distinguished  as  exciters  of  re-  i 
spiration,  the  rest  being  motors.  4.  Tbe  sy>^- 
tketie  nerve  is  s collection  of  ganglia  and  branches 
connected  with  the  sixth  nen-e,  tbe  videan  portioa 
of  tbe  fifth,  the  portio  dura,  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  all  the  spinal  nen'es.  It  is,  in  fact,  a collec-  . 
tioD  of  branches  from  almost  every  nerve  in  the  ^ 
finiine,  which  join  it  at  tbe  adjacent  ganglia;—  , 
V.  a.  to  give  strength  or  vigour;  to  arm  with 
force. 

Nerved,  nervd,  a.  In  Botany,  having  vessels  ^ 
simple  and  unbranched  extending  from  tbe  baas 
to  tbe  tip.  I 

KEBrELESa,  nervOes,  o.  Destitute  of  strength;  ^ 
weak. 

Nervinb,  nerivine,  «.  A medidne  used  in  nervous  ■ 
affections;— a.  that  has  tbe  quality  of  relieving  ' 
Id  disorders  of  tbe  nerves.  I 

Nervous,  iier's-ns,  o.  (nervona,  LsL)  Strong;  I 
vigorous;  relating  to  tbe  nerves;  seated  in  or 
affecting  the  nerves ; having  the  nerves  affected ; i 
hypochondriac ; possesaing  or  manifesting  vigour  * 
of  mind;  characterized  by  atrength  m sentiment 
or  style.  I 

Nebtocslt,  ner'vus-le,  ad  W'lth  strength  or 
vigour.  j 

Nervousness,  nerivus-nesa,  a.  Strength;  force;  | 
vigour;  the  state  of  being  composed  of  nerves.  i 

Nervure,  ner-vure',  a.  (French.)  In  Entomology,  I 
a corneous  tube  for  expanding  tbe  wing  and  keep- 
ing it  teo>e,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  air- 
vesselx  In  Botany,  the  vein  of  a leaf. 

Nervy,  ner've,  a.  Strong ; vigorous. — SeMom 
Uoed. 

Nea.ea,  ne-se'a,  a.  (the  name  of  a sea-nymph.)  | 
A genus  nf  herbaceoua  plants,  with  blue  flowers: 
Order,  I.ythraceir.  i 

Nescidea,  nes-biti'e-a,  a.  (netcio,  I am  ignorant,  | 

Lat.  the  fruit  being  unknoun,  the  genua  U very  I 
duubUuL)  A gvuua  of  pLuita,  ooobibting  of  gU-  |1 
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I bntas  &hruba,  mUtm  of  tbo  Maoritios;  Order, 
Citichonuceae. 

r Nescience,  nesh'e>«ns,  t.  (^nacienSy  LaL)  Igno- 
I ranee ; want  of  knowledge, 

Nssn,  neab,  o.  (neac,  6ax.;  Soil;  tender;  easilj 
hart- — Oliaolele.  I 

For  lore  hU  herte  U tendre  and  nearte.—CkMorr. 

' Nbsia,  neaVa,  i.  (nerw,  piling  op,  Gr.)  A genua  , 
of  articulated  Coi^linea.  i 

Neslia,  nes'le-a,  t.  (meaning  not  eipUined.)  A 
genua  of  Cro^erona  planta:  Soberer,  Sapin* 

I dacee. 

I Ness,  nca.  A termination  added  to  an  a^jecUre  to 
change  It  into  a aubaUntiva,  denoting  atate  or 
qnalitj,  aa  in  poUomms,  pouomouiness,  dec. ; alao,  , 
the  termination  of  manj  names  of  placea  where 
there  U a headland  or  promontory. 

Ksaaua,  nea'tua,  a.  In  Mrthology,  a celebrated 
centanr,  son  of  Izion  and  the  cloud.  Be  offered 
I Tiolenoe  to  Dejanira,  whom  Uercnles  had  entrusted 

to  hit  care,  with  c^era  to  carry  her  acruas  the 
rirer  Erenoa.  Uerculea  aaw  the  diatresa  of  hia 
wife  from  the  oppoute  ahore  of  the  rirer,  and  im- 
mediatelj  be  abot  a poiaoned  arrow,  which  struck 
' the  centanr  to  the  heart.  Nessus,  aa  he  expired, 
gare  hia  tunic  to  Dejanira,  aaaoriog  her  that  it 
{ had  the  power  of  calling  a husband  awaj  from 
unlawful  lores.  Dejanira  itceired  it  with  plea* 
sore,  and  this  mournful  preeent  afterward#  caused 
the  death  of  Hercules. 

Nest,  neat,  a.  (Saxon,  German,  and  Dutch.)  The 
bed  formed  by  birda  for  incubation  and  feeding 
their  young;  anyplace  where  animala  are  produced; 
an  aMe : place  of  residence ; a receptacle,  gene- 
rally in  an  ill  sense ; a warm,  close  habitstion, 
uanatly  in  contempt;  a nmnber  of  boxes,  cases, 
or  the  like,  inserted  in  each  other w.  to  build 
and  occupy  a nest. 

Nesteoo,  nest'eg,  «.  An  egg  left  in  the  neat  to 
keep  the  ben  ^m  forsaking  it. 

Nestle,  nes'sl,  e.  n.  To  settle ; to  harbour ; to 
lie  close  and  snug,  aa  a bird  in  her  nest ; — o.  o.  | 
to  house,  aa  in  a nest ; to  cheriah,  aa  a bird  her  ' 
young. 

Nbstuno,  neatTing,  a.  A young  bird  in  the  nest, 
or  just  taken  from  the  nest ; a neat ; — (obsolete 
in  the  last  sense ;)— a.  newly  hatched ; newly 
deposited  in  the  neat. 

Nebtor,  nes'tur,  t.  A genua  of  birds  of  the  Parrot 
kind : Family,  Psittacidic. 

Nestobiak,  nes-to're-an,  a.  In  Ecclenastical  His- 
tory, a follower  of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  in  the  fifth  century,  agitated  the 
Christian  world  regarding  the  distinction  betwi^u 
I the  divine  and  bmnan  nature  of  Christ.  He  con-  ; 
demned  the  use  of  the  phrase  'Mother  of  (jod,* 
as  applicahle  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  contending  ahe  ' 
was  only  (he  mother  of  the  man  Christ.  ] 

Net,  net,  a.  (Dutch,  Danish,  net,  nyt.  Sax.)  A 
texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or  meahes,  ! 
usetl  commonly  as  a snare  for  animals ; a cunning 
device;  a snare;  inexlricable  diiBculty;— r.  fi.  to 
make  a net  or  network  ; to  knot.  j 

Net,  net,  a.  (French,  neito,  Ital.)  Pure;  clear; 
genuine;  being  without  flaw  or  spot; — ((«ldom  | 
u^ed  in  the  foregoing  senses ;)— clear,  denoting  • 
the  total  of  a receipt  of  salary  or  income  after 
certain  deductions;  being  clear  of  all  tare  and  tret, 
or  all  deductions,  as  ne^  weight — neii  is  an  impro- 
per oribograpliy s.  a.  to  produce  clear  profit.  | 
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Netheb,  neth'or,  a.  (neoMer,  Sax.  nteder,  Gann  ) 
Lower,  as  opposed  to  Ufiper;  being  in  a loner 
place ; belonging  to  the  regions  below. 
Nethermost,  netl/ur-moet,  a.  Lowest  i 

Netiiimim,  Dftll-in'im,  s.  The  sen-ant  of  a Jewish  ! 
Levite  or  prie«<t  employed  in  the  lowest  office  in 
the  service  of  the  temple.  Those  so  employed  | 
were  Gibeonitea  or  Ganaanites,  who  had  aum-n-  ; 
dered  and  were  spared.  | 

Netovxia,  ne-towk'se-a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  H.  Ne-  ' 
toux,  author  of  Disaertationea  de  Caauea  Egypti- 
ada.)  A genua  of  plimta:  Order,  Solanaoec.  i 
Nbttino,  net'ting,  a.  A piece  of  network ; a com-  ‘ 
plication  of  ropes  fasten^  across  each  other. 
Nettle,  net'tl,  s.  The  English  name  of  plants  of  ^ 
the  genua  Urtica,  whose  prickles  fret  the  akin,  | 
and  occasion  very  painful  aensatioas ; — r.  a.  to 
Bting;  to  irritate;  to  provoke.  NeUle-rtuh,  an 
eruption  of  the  al^  which  has  mneh  of  the  ap- 
pearanoe  aa  when  atung  with  nettles.  j I 

Nettler,  net'tl-ur,  a.  One  who  provokes,  atioga, 
or  irritates. 

Network,  net'wnik,  $.  Anything  reticulated  or 
decuasat^  at  equal  distances,  with  interstices  be- 
tween the  ioterecctiona ; a complication  of  thrMiia, 
twine,  or  cords,  united  at  certain  distances. 
NsuRAt>A,  uu-ra'da,  s.  (neuron,  a nerve,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  plaited  nerved  leaves.)  A genua  j 
of  planta : Order,  Roaaceie. 

Neuraloia,  nu-rsl  je*a,)  «.  (neiron,  s nerve,  and  | 
Neuralot,  nn'ral-je,  ) olffoe,  pain,  Gr.)  Nerve- 
sche,  the  tic  donhyrenx  of  the  French  writen,  a 
painful  affection  cf  the  nerves. 

Neubabtuemt,  nn-na'tAe*De,  s.  (nemvn,  s nerve, 
s priv.  end  sthenoe,  strength,  Gr.)  Nervoos  de- 
bility. 

Kbcrilemma,  nn-re-Iem'ma,  a.  (neuron,  s nerve, 
snd  lemti^  berk  or  covering,  Gr.)  The  mem-  | 
brine  which  invests  the  aubsisnee  of  the  nerves,  > 
snd  fonna  for  each  filament  a distinct  sbesth.  ! 
Necrieb,  nu'rine,  a.  The  aubetanoe  whkh  oonsti-  ' 
totes  the  nerveiw  j j 

Neuritjs,  ou-ri'iis,  a.  Inflammation  of  the  nerves. 
Nbdrocarpum,  uu-ro-kdr'pum, «.  (neuron,  s nerve,  j 
and  karpoe,  fruit,  Gr.  in  rcfrreuce  to  the  valves 
of  the  Mng  each  furnished  with  a long  longi-  | 
tndinal  nerve.)  A genus  of  Legominoua  planta: 
Suborder,  Papilionacem. 

Neurodynia,  nu-ro-dinVa,  a.  (neuron,  a nerve, 
and  odyne,  pain,  Gr.)  Same  as  Nenralgy. 
NEUROOKArilY,  DU-rog'ra-fe,  a.  (neuron,  a nerve, 
and  grt^iko,  I describe,  Gr.)  A deacripUoD  of  the 
nerves. 

Nkubolimites,  nu-ro-le-mi'tea,  a.  Inflammation  ! 
of  the  neurilemma. 

Neurological,  nu-ro-loj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
neurology,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  tbo  uenroos 
syatem. 

Neuroixxubt,  nn-roro-jUt,  a.  One  who  deecribee  ; 

the  nerves  of  animals.  t 

Neurology,  nn-rol  o-jo,  a.  (neuron,  a nerve,  and 
loffoe,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
nerves ; a dissertation  on  the  nervous  system.  | 

Neuroloma,  nu-ro-Io'roa,  a.  (neuron,  a nerve,  and  I 
loma,  a fringe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  ! 
plants:  Suborder,  Ortboi^permic.  I 

Neuroma,  nu-ro'ma,  $.  (neuron,  Gr.)  A tumor  t 
formed  in  or  Upon  a nervpu#  trunk.  | 

NEUKOrELTia,  >m-ro-pertU,  s.  (fteuron,  a nen*e,  | 
and  p^te,  a luckier,  Ur.  in  reference  to  the  nerved  j 
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bractm  which  profts  th«  fnut.)  A g«Qtu  of 
p1*"f§;  Order,  ^nvnlrulaccc. 

Nr  rRorrrRA,  nu  rop'tw-t,  \ Ao  or>ler  of 

NErRoprcRANB,  nn-rop'ter-ann,y  four- winged 
mnDdihulate  inaecta.  including  those  which  have 
the  nerm  of  the  wingx  m>  dtatHVMi  as  to  form  m 
kind  of  more  or  lees  regular  network. 

Nrcroptbral,  nu-rop^ter-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
KraroptciR. 

Kkurobib,  na-ru'BB,  $.  (eenroR,  m nerre,  Gr.)  A 
morbid  affection  of  the  nerrouH  sTi>tem. 

KeurobpaST,  nn'ro-Bpast,  $.  (nrurotpaMtoTf  Gr.) 
A poppet;  a figure  pot  in  motion. 

Ki.UROBPRRMa,  nu-ro-aper'ma,  a.  (neuron,  a nerre, 
and  0p0Tmn,  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  seeds 
which  are  reticulated  with  anastomosing  nerves.) 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Keiituck^r;  Order, 
Cucurbitaeeae. 

Necrotic,  nn^rot^k,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nervous 
syateni ; useful  in  disorders  of  the  nenros ; seated 
in  the  nerves; — s.  a disease  having  its  sest  in  the 
nerves;  a medicine  useful  in  nen'ous  disorders. 

Nkcrotomical,  nn-ro-tom'e-kst,  a.  Relating  to 
the  anatomy  or  dissection  of  nenes. 

Nkcrotohist,  nu-rotVmut,  f.  One  who  dissects 
the  ner>’es. 

Necrotomt,  nu-mt'o-me,  a.  (ner/ron,  a nerve,  snd 
tomt,  a section,  Gr.)  Uiascctiun  of  the  nerves. 

Neuter,  nu'tur,  o.  (Latin.)  Indifferent;  not  en> 
gaged  on  either  side.  In  Grammar,  of  neither 
^nder;  an  epithet  applied  to  substantives  that 
are  neither  ma^cuUne  nor  feminine; — t.  one  that 
takes  no  part  in  a eonte*t  between  two  or  more 
Individuals  or  nations;  one  either  indifferent  to  a 
cause,  or  who  does  not  interfere;  an  animal  of 
neither  sex.  Neuter  rer6,  in  Grammar,  a verb 
which  expresses  su  action  or  state  limited  to  the 
snbji'ct.  and  which  is  not  followed  bv  an  object, 
called  by  some  grammarians  the  ttUraneUirt  terb. 

Neittkal,  no'trmi,  a.  (neufre,  Fr.)  Indifferent; 
not  acting;  not  enga^  on  eith^  side;  haring 
no  bias  in  favour  of  either  side  or  party  ; neither 
very  good  nor  bad.  Neutr^il  mtlU,  in  ChemUtry, 
combinat  ons  of  acids  and  bases,  which  are  neither 
add  nor  alkaline,  but  in  which  the  arid  is  exactly 
neutr  dized  by  the  bsset^s.  oue  who  does  not  act 
nor  engage  on  either  side. 

Neutralist,  nu'tniUiat,  t.  A neutral. — Obeolete. 

NxCTMALITr,  nU'tralVte,  $.  The  state  of  Wing 
unengage'l  in  disputea  or  contests  betw  een  others ; 
the  state  of  taklug  no  part  on  either  side ; a state 
of  indifference  in  feeling  or  principle ; a state  be- 
twei>n  givnd  and  evil; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) 
a crnniiinatinn  of  neutral  powers  or  states. 

Nkutramzatior,  nu-tral-e-xa'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  neutralizing:  the  act  of  reducing  to  a state  of 
indifference  or  neutrality.  In  (.'heinistry,  the  dc« 
con-position  of  the  aikaliiie  carbonate.«,  as  of 
potash  and  soda,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  some 
acid  more  powerfril  than  the  carbonic  and  which 
exfels  it  with  efieivctiouuoe  from  tlie  alkaline 
base. 

Nuutralier,  nu'tral-ize,  r.  a.  To  render  neutral ; 
to  reduce  to  a »l->te  of  iiidifforence  Wtweou  differ- 
ent parties  or  opiiihms;  to  deattvy  the  (>ecu{iar 
properties  or  opposite  di-positi»iis  of  parties  i*r 
other  tbing«,or  reducetheui  to  a stale  of  iudiffvr- 
ence  or  inactivity. 

Neutralizer,  nu  tral-i-xur,  s.  That  which  nn>- 
traliz.ea. 
m 


IiidilTcrently;  oa 
The  tint  or  puqile 


Neutrallt.  na'tral-le,  ad. 
neither  part. 

Nf.utrvi.-timt.  nu'trat-tint,  a. 
hue  which  distant  hi!!s  a'siime. 

Ni  uvaikks.  nn-vayn*',  a.  (tteu/.  nine,  Fr.)  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  C'hurch,  pnven  offered  up  l..r 
nine  succeasive  days  b onlcr  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  heaven. 

Nevkxia,  Dc-re'ne-a,  a,  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Janie* 
Neven.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Prolac«e. 

Never,  nev'nr,  ad.  (wre/re.  Sax.)  At  no  time; 
not  ever;  nut  at  any  time.  It  bos  a peculiar  uae 
in  the  following  aentenre:— 

Wlilrh  will  not  h“'Tken  to  fha  voire  of  ehanoers, 

charming  nvecr  so  wittsl;.— /^M^m  Iviii.  A. 

b no  degree;  not:  it  is  frequently  iiard  in  com- 
position. as  in  nerer-ending.  necrr-failing. 

Nevrkceasiko,  nev'ur-wHung,  a.  Having  no 
cessation  or  pause. 

NEVKnTiiBt.Kss,  neV'Or-the  lea'  atL  Kotwitb- 
st.nndiiig  that ; not  the  less. 

New,  nu,  a.  (neoie.  Sax.  nea,  Germ.)  Not  old; 
fresh;  lately  {iroduced,  made,  or  had;  novel;  n^t 
heiiig  before;  modern;  of  ll>e  present  time;  dif- 
feient  from  the  former;  not  antiqu-'ited;  having 
the  effect  of  novelty;  not  habituated;  not  fami- 
liar; renovated;  re[>aiml  so  as  to  reourer  the  first 
state;  fresh  after  anything;  not  of  ancient  ex- 
traction; recently  commenced ; having  passed  the 
change  or  oonjunctinn  with  the  sun;  not  cleared 
snd  cultivated,  or  lately  cleared,  as  netc  land; 
that  has  lately  appeared  for  the  first  time; — r.  a. 
to  make  new ; to  renew  ; — (obs-dete  as  a verb ;) 
Tbt'  good  name  of  a man  is  soue  goo  and  paued 

when  it  it  not  nnoeJ.— CTtawcer. 


New  Jersey  ten,  nr  red  root,  the  beautiful  flower- 
ing Americun  shrub,  Ceanothus  Americanus.  New 
red  mmUtoM,  in  Geology,  the  serie.s  or  system  of 
rocks  which,  when  both  occur  together,  overlies  ' 
the  coal  formation.  New  Zeahnd  the 

plant  Tragonia  ex(uinsa,  a spreading  and  rather 
pnwtrate  plant  with  yellow  Howera,  used  as  a 
spinach  plant.  It  grows  so  fast  that  a few  plants  j 
suffice  for  a whole  family : it  U grown  in  the  open  i 
garden.  JVric  Zealand  tea,  the  name  given  to  the  I 
Broom  Iweptoepennum,  a native  of  New  Zealand  \ 
and  New  Hollmid,  the  leaves  of  which  were  used  1 
as  a lea  by  explain  Cook's  crew;  the  lyplosper-  ^ 
tniim  scopanum  of  Smith.  AVtr  Testaenent.  that  I 
portion  of  the  Bible  wfiich  compri>««*«  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  folkiwera. 
New-year,  the  year  ju»t  oomnieiiring.  New- 
year’e  day,  tlie  first  dsy  of  the  ye;ir.  .Veir-yerir'# 
a present  nunle  on  the  first  dsy  of  the  year. 
Nrw  Yorker,  a native  or  tiliwn  of  New  York.  ' 
Nkwel,  nu'el,  *.  (nnyiiH,  Gr.)  In  Arcldtecture, 
the  space  either  solid  or  open,  round  which  the  ' 
steps  of  a j^tdresse  are  turned  about.  * 

Nkwfabricatkd,  nu-fsb're-k.iy-ted,  a.  Newly 
made ; receutly  constructed.  • 

Nkwpanole,  iio-fsug  gl,  c.  rt.  To  clj&uge  by  in- 
triflufing  noveltiev 

New  FAJVGLKii,  nu-fang'gld,  a.  Formed  from  s 
v«iii  or  foolish  lore  of  nowity ; desirous  of  novelty. 
Nkwfaxoih>nes»,  nu-fang  gld-nrs,  $.  Vain  ' 
Nkwfangi  enlss,  nu-faiiggl-ne^  ) 

ivh  love  of  novelty. 

NKWPASiiloFED,  nu-fasb'und,  a.  Made  in  a new 
form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion. 

Nku  INU,  QU  uig,  s.  Vea^t  or  barm. 
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NICENESS— NICOTIANtKR. 


NKWiBUf  nn'uh,  o.  A«  if  Utelj  m«de;  aomewlutt 
I n«w. 

I NkWLTf  nnle.  od  Fr««hly:  Utel/;  in  ■ mannor 
I ditfereDt  from  tb«  fonnar ; in  a maaner  not  eiiat- 
inic  befera. 

KkW'MADK,  nu'roada,  a.  Racantly  fonnad. 

I NEW-MuMtLy  nu'mod'il,  «.  a.  To  giva  a oaw  form 
to. 

Kkwkbm,  na'naita.  Fraabneea;  Utaoeaa;  raoanU 
''  ncsa;  atala  of  baing  lately  prudnoad;  Dorelty; 

! tba  atata  of  baing  drat  known  or  iiiirudoord; 

I aocnathing  lately  prodnoed ; innoration ; raoent 
: change ; want  of  praetica ; difieranca  from  the 

fonnar  manner. 

Kawa,  noic,  «.  (from  new,  nonra^,  Fr.)  Preah 
aoconnt  of  anything ; aoinothing  not  heard  before ; 
iidinga ; a oewapaper. 

Newsboy,  nuxa'buy,  a.  A boy  who  carries  and 
delivers  newapapei>« 

NEWSllo^oaR,  nuie  mnng-gnr,  a.  One  that  deals 
B news;  one  who  an<ptuys  much  tiine  in  hearing 
and  telling  news. 

Nbwspapee,  nDze'pay-por,  a.  A sheet  of  paper 
! printed  and  diKtrihul*^  for  conveying  newaj  a 
) public  print  that  eirca'aict  nswa 
[ KBWsrEBbBR,  noM'veD<dur,  a.  A seller  of  Dew^ 

i 

Newt,  nnte,  a.  A small  KaanL 

Newtonian,  nn-to'ue-an,  a,  Pertamfog  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  A’eirtoMms  pUlotopky,  the  cor* 
puacolar a.  a follower  of  Newton  in  philoaophy. 

Nexible,  nek'ae-hl,  a.  {itexibilitf  Lat.)  That  may 
he  knit  together. 

^ Next,  oekst,  a.  {next,  or  nexta,  from  mA,  neoA, 
* nigh.  Sax.)  Syper.  of  K'gb.  Nearest  in  place ; 

hrnnrdiatrly  sneorrding  in  order ; nearest  in  time; 
I nearest  in  any  gradation ; — ad.  at  the  lime  ur 
I turn  immediately  suoceeditig. 

Nias  hawk,  nras*hawk,  a.  In  Falcuoij,  a young 
I hawk  taken  out  of  the  nest. 

Nia  nib,  9.  (neb,  nebb,  Sax.)  The  Ull  or  beak  of 
a fowl ; the  point  of  anything,  generally  of  a pen. 

■ Nibbed,  nibd,  a.  Haring  a nib  or  point. 

' Nibbla  nib’bl,  e.  a.  To  bhe  by  a KtUe  at  a tfroe; 

I to  eat  sbwly ; to  bite  bs  e fish  dors  the  bait 
I A n.  to  bite  at;  to  carp  at;  to  find  fanK  with ; 
— e.  a term  nsed  by  anglers,  denoting  the  act  of 
tba  fiah  tiTiog  the  bait ; a little  bke,  or  aaiaing 
to  bite. 

Nibbles,  oibliUtir,  a One  that  bites  a liltls  at  a 
tune;  a carper. 

KlBBLiNOLT,  nlb'bUu^-le,  oti.  In  a nibbling 
manner. 

Nicandae,  ne^kan'dra,  9.  (in  memory  of  Nicander 
of  Colophon,  priest  of  Apollo.)  A genus  of 
I plants : Order,  Suhnacees. 

I Nice,  niae,  a.  (aese,  or  Aneic,  Sax.)  Aecnnrte  in 
judgment  to  minute  exactneee ; snperfiuoualy 
I exact;  delicate;  scmpulonaly  and  niinntely  can* 

I tiotia ; fitttidkma  ; aqneamiafa  ; eaaoly  injured ; 

Ibnned  with  minote  rxactaesa;  over  acrupoloua 
j;  erexaet;  requiring scrupulouarxactue&s;  r^ned; 

• baring  lucky  bits ; foolish ; weak ; eAminate ; 

h — ^oheolete  in  the  last  four  aeoaes;) — trivial; 

unimportant;  Ar  moAe  trice,  to  be  amipoleoa. 

Nicely,  nUeV.  oriL  Accurately;  uihmiely;  acru- 
pulooaly : delicstely. 

Nicbna  nr'aene,  a.  Pertaining  to  Nice,  a town  of 
Minor.  AtoeRecivec/,  i/n«  uf  the  three  cn-eds 
received  by  the  Chnrch  of  EuglaoiL  It  eooaiata 
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of  the  first  eonneel  of  Nice  drawn  up  in  tha  year  | 
A.D.  B25,  with  the  addition  of  that  part  which  ^ 
relates  to  the  dirinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  waa 
ailopted  in  its  present  shape  at  the  second  general 
coun>el  of  Constantinople,  4n  A.D.  3S1.  J 

Niceneaa  nise'ues,  9.  Accuracy;  ininnte  exact  '! 

neaa;  anpcrfiuuQs  delicacy  or  exactnesa. 

Nicety,  ni'se-te,  a.  Minote  aocumey  of  thought; 
accurate  perlonnanoe  or  obeerraDce:  fastidkms 
delicacy;  squeamishneM ; minute  observation; 
puiKlilioua  discrimination  ; snbtilty ; delicate 
Dunagement;  cantioiia  treatment.  A'icriMs,  in 
the  plural,  delicacies  for  food;  dainties. 

NiciiA  niuh,  9.  (French.)  In  Architeetura,  a 
aquare  or  cylindrical  n-oesa  in  a wall,  usually  made  I 
for  the  reception  of  a statue.  i 

Nick,  nik,  a.  In  the  northern  Mytbolc^,  an  eril  1 
spirit  of  the  waters,  from  which  b derived  the  ’ 
modem  vulgar  phrase  'old  Nick,’  the  evil  one;— 
(rrik,  Swed.  and  Dau.)  the  exact  point  of  time 
required  by  neceasiiy  or  convenienoe;  the  critical 
time; — {huck,  a flaw.  Germ.)  a iMtch  or  eoore 
fur  krep'Ug  an  account;  a reckuniog (obsulete 
to  the  lust  two  aensee a winning  throw 
A a.  to  touch  luckily ; to  perform  by  some  alight 
artifice  need  at  the  lucky  moment ; to  cut  in  nicks  1 
or  notches ; to  suit,  as  talUea  cut  in  nicks ; to  i 
defrat  or  ooxen,  as  at  dice;  to  disappoint  by  some  ' 
trick  or  UDsxpeoted  turo; — (ubeolete  in  t^  last 
four  senses  ;)^ibriei«ii,Ger^)  to  notch  or  miAe  : 
an  incision  in  a bone’s  tail,  to  make  him  eanj  it  j 
higher.  | 

NickaR'TRBA— See  GoilandioA 
Nickel,  nikll,  9,  A white  metal— doctile,  mal- 
leable, attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  which  like 
iron  may  be  rendeml  magneDo : ap.  gr.  9.0.  It  { 
ocean  in  all  meteorb  m>n.  It  oceon  also  aa  a 
aulphoret,  aneniuret,  sulpho-arsvniuret,  riUcate, 
ami  anenbte.  Js'iciti-ffionce,  or  tulpko-onenm- 
rtf  of  nided,  occurs  maeaive,  with  a granular  j 
atructore  and  uneven  fncture ; opaque,  and  of  a , 
pale  lead-grey  colour:  sp.  gr.  6.129. 

Nickeh,  nixur,  9.  One  wbo  watches  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pilfer,  or  practice  some  knavish  artifice. 

— A vulgar  word. 

Kickino,  oik’iog,  9.  In  the  Manege,  an  operation 
made  on  a horse’s  tail  to  make  him  carry  it  welL  I 
Nicknama  nlk'name,#.  (iri^we,  a teimof  contempt,  ' 
Fr.)  A name  given  in  coutempt,  deriaion,  or  re-  ^ 
proimh ; en  opprubrioue  eppelbtion ; — 9.  a.  to 
give  a name  of  reproach ; to  call  by  an  opprobri-  | 
oua  appellation.  | 

Nicolaitan,  nik-n-We-tan,  a One  of  a sect  of 
beretka  mentimied  iu  the  Kevelattooe,  chap.  n.  v.  5.  • 
Nicolbonia,  nik-ol-eo'ae-a,  9,  (in  honour  of  M.  I 
Nicoleon,  author  of  Eseai  sor  L*  Ubtoire  do  St.  | 
Dumingue.)  A genua  of  Legaminoos  plants:  I 
Suborder,  Papiibnacoe.  I 

Niovtian,  ne-ko'sbaA  A (firom  Nbot,  wbo  first  , 
intrifdocod  it  into  Franea,  a.a  1660.)  Pertain- 
ing  tb  or  denoting  tobaeoo a.  tobaeoo.— Uheo- 
lete  as  a vohstaoUve.  1 

Your  nioortaii  U good  too..- Bn  Jomon. 
Niootiana,  ni-ko-tc-a  na,  s.  (in  bonvor  of  Jean 
Nioot  of  Kismet,  in  lADguedoe.)  A genu*  uf 
planta : Order,  SolanaeeB. 

Nicotianina  ne-ko'aha-uine,  a.  The  prinripio 
which  gives  the  chaiactoristie  odour  to  toboccu 
It  is  a iatCy  substance  obtained  in  minute  qu«a 
lity  by  diotilling  wbscoo  Iraves  with  water.  . ( 

. ”*  ; 
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KicoTFNE— Nioi:r.r.\. 


IJiCOnxK,  iiik'o-tim*,  #.  An  alknli  which  eubU  »ti 
ti<«  diir«;«nt  Rpccxei  of  tohacon.  Formula,  Oio 
Hj  X.  Srmb.  N.  Sp.  gr.  1.048. 

KlcTATR,  nik'tatc,  v,  n,  (tucto,  Lat)  To  wink. 

KicTATlOM,  nik'ta'Aliun,  a.  ilie  act  of  winking. 

Nictitatino,  nik  te  ta'ting,  a.  \niiking,  applied 
to  a thin  membrane,  which  protects  the  ejes  of 
birds,  without  entirelj  obstructing  their  sight-~ 
called  the  nietiUiting  membrane. 

KlTRtO  Acid,  ni'trik  as>Md,  «.  An  add  of  great 
importance  in  Chemistry  and  the  arts.  Formula, 
Oo  X:  equir.  = 54.  Mitrie  oride,  dentoiide 
or  boooxido  of  nitrogen.  Formula,  Oi  N : 

equir.  = 30. 

KtDE,  nide,  a.  {nidur^  a nest,  Lat.)  In  Fulcoury,  a 
flock  of  pheasants. 

XiDDUi,  md*da>«,  a.  Among  the  Ilebrewa,  a sort  of 
minor  excommunication,  which  usually  oonlinuod 
about  a month. 

XiiKtET,  nidjet,  a.  A eow.rd;  a dastard. — Ob* 
aolete. 

XiDiriCATB,  nid'o-fe-kate,  r.  m,  (nidi/oo,  Lat) 
To  make  a nest 

KlDiFiCATiO!*,  ntd*e*fe'ca-shun,  a.  (nidns,  a ne.->t, 
Lat)  The  proeeaa  of  constructing  a nest. 

Kidino,  nid'ing,  a.  S.ax.)  A coward;  a 

despicable  fellow;  a dastard. 

Kidobobitt,  ni*do*roeVte,  4.  Eroctalion  with 
the  taste  of  undigested  roMst  meat. 

Nidoroub,  ni'do-ms,  a.  Besembling  the  smell  or 
taste  of  roested  meat 

Kidodr,  ni'dur,  a.  (nu£or,  Lat.)  Sweet ; savoor. 

Kidixamt,  nid'u-lMt  o.  In  Butauy,  nestling; 
lying  eUwe  io  pulp  or  outton,  within  a berry  or 
pericarp. 

KiDULARlA,  nid-U'la're-a,  a.  (aidwa,  a nest,  Lat 
baring  tbe  appearance  of  a bird's  nest  with  eggs.) 
A genus  of  Fungi : Order,  Gasterotnyoetes. 

Kidclatb,  nid'u-late,  t.  n,  {nidulor,  Lat)  To 
build  a nest — Obsolete. 

NiDtTLATioy,  nid-U'la'shun,  a.  Tbe  time  of  re* 
matiung  in  the  nest,  as  of  a bird. 

Kidcb,  ni'dus,  a.  (Latin.)  A nest ; a repository  for 
the  eggs  of  birds,  insects,  &c. 

KiEBCRlilA,  no  bn'ro*!,  a.  (in  honour  of  Carsteo 
Xieburh,  a traveller  in  Arabia.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Capparidaeee. 

Kibcb,  nees,  a.  (French.)  Tbe  daughter  of  a 
brother  or  sister. 

Kisllo,  ne-el  lo,  a.  A method  of  engraving  re- 
eembling  damask  work,  practised  by  the  Romans 
and  modem  Italians. 

Kiirt,  ni'ent,  a.  Xient  comprise,  in  Law,  an  ex- 
ception takra  to  a petition  as  ut^just,  because  tbe 
thing 'desired  is  not  contained  in  that  act  or  deed 
Of)  which  the  petition  is  grounded.  As  if  one 
petitions  tbe  court  to  be  pot  into  possession  of  a 
house  which  was  formerly  among  other  lands, 
which  have  been  atljudged  to  him;  and  the  ad- 
verse party  pleads  that  this  petition  should  not 
be  granted,  because  although  be  had  a judgment 
for  certain  lands  and  bouses,  yet  tbe  house  which 
he  petitioDS  to  be  put  into  possession  of,  is  not 
contained  among  those  for  which  he  bss  judg- 
ment. 

Xierbmbbroia,  ne-rem-ber'je-a,  s.  (io  honour  of 
John  E.  Kieretnberg,  a Spanish  Jesuit.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  l^lanaoett. 

Kiri.1:,  niffl.  a trifle. — Obsolete. 

XiCEi.LA,  ni-jel'la,  s.  (s^er,  black,  Lat.,  from  the 
23S 
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colour  of  tbe  seeds.)  Fennel-flower,  a genus  of  ' 
plants : Order,  RHimnculaceax 
XiooARD,  uig'^unJ,  e.  {knicker,  Oerm.)  A miser; 
a pnnumoiiious  covetously  inclined  persoo  e.  a. 
to  stint;  to  supply  sparingly. — Obsolete  as  a Verb 
XlGOAROiBK,  nig'gurd-Ue,  a Niggardiinees;  ava- 
rice.— Obsolete. 

Kiooardisii,  nig'gurd-i'b,  a.  Having  s strong 
dispoaitioQ  to  panimoDiousnesa 
Kiooasdlirbsb,  nig'f^rd-ltf-nes,  s.  Sordid  par-  j 
aitnony ; iutense  avarioe ; covetousneaa 
Niodarolt,  nig'gurd-lo,  a.  Araridousneas;  sor-  | 
didly  panimotiioos ; sparing;  weary;  meanly 
covetous  ; — odL  sparingly ; panimunioosly. 
Niooardnebb,  nig 'gurd-nes,  Same  M Niggard-  i 

lineaa 

NiottARDBHlP,  nig'gurd-ship,  a Avarioe.— Ob- 

solete. 

Niouabdt,  nig'gufd-e,  f.  Klggardlioem.— Obso-  I 
lets.  I 

NtOGLB,  nig' g],  r.  a.  To  play  with ; to  trifle  with. 
— Obsolete. 

Take  heed  daughter, 

Tou  not  with  jour  conscisfic*.— JUasrinjisr. 
Niail,  ni,  a.  (aeagk,  iteaAg,  Sax.  aaAe,  Germ.) 
Near ; not  distant  or  muote  in  time  or  place ; : 
allied  closely  by  blood;  easy  to  be  obtained  or 
leanied;  re^y  to  support,  to  forgive,  or  to  aid 
and  defend  ; dose  in  fellowship ; intimate  io  re- 
lation;— ati  not  at  a great  distauoe,  eilbcr  in 
time  or  place,  or  course  of  events ; to  a placa 
near;  almost; — p.  a.  to  come  near  to:  to  touch;  i 
—V.  a.  to  approach  ; to  advance ; to  draw  near. 

— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

NlOtlLT,  nile,  ad.  Nearly;  within  a UtUe.  | 

Niqhnesb,  ni'nes,  e.  Nearness;  proximity.  i 

Niout,  nite,  t.  (raAa  Sax.  aoiUf,  Goth,  naekt,  | 
Genn.)  That  part  of  tbe  natural  day  when  tlie  i 
sun  is  beneath  the  horison,  or  tbe  Ume  from  sun-  I 
set  to  sunrise;  the  time  after  tbe  dose  of  life; 
death ; state  or  time  of  igTMtraoce  or  obeeurity ; | 
adversity;  a state  of  afllicliou  and  distrsas;  a ' 
state  of  coDceahnent  from  tbe  eye  or  tbe  mind ; | 
anmteUigibleness ; to  in  t^  nighL  | 

Kotb.— Klffat  is  frequently  prefixed  to  other  tem  to 
qualUy  them,  ac  in  the  mllowiog.  The  reader  is  re- 
mred  to  their  approiiriate  idaces  in  the  Dictionary 
for  their  reepectire  etymok>gi<^s  and  definition 
Niffbtaaglinr,  nigbtbls^  nixbtbom,  uightbrawter, 
ni^teap.  Dightcrow,  nlghtdew,  nlchtdrosa.  aighu 
founderiKl.  nightgown,  nighthav.  mfhtreat,  nljrttt- 
robher.  nightMining,  ni.'btahiiHi,  n^hupell,  nikht. 
upping,  ^btvision,  nigbtwaking.  nightwelb,  nbtbt- 
wu  king,  nightwandercr,  uightwaaderlng.  aigbt. 
wsrbilng, 

Niohtdoo,  oite'dog,  s.  A dog  trained  to  hunt  in 
the  night,  used  by  deer-stealers. 

Niohttall,  nite’fawl,  s.  The  close  of  tbe  day; 
evening. 

Nioutpariko,  nite'Cay-ring,  a.  Travelling  in  tbe 
night 

NiOHTriits,  nite'fire,  SL  Ignis  fatnos;  Will-witb- 
a-wisp ; Jack-with-a-lantcrD ; fire  bming  in  tbe 
night 

Nioutucoals,  ni'tin-gale,  e.  Tbe  Eogiiah  name 
of  tbe  birds  of  the  geoos  Philomela 
NiOBTltu,  nitelsh,  a.  Pertaiolng  to  night,  or 
attached  to  the  night 

Kioutlesb,  nite'lea,  a.  Having  no  night 
Niohtlv,  nite'le,  a.  Done  by  night;  soring  by 
night;  happening  by  nigbt; — ad.  by  night; 
every  uight.  , 
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Nioiitm AK,  nltc'mtn,  $.  One  who  rereoree  ordure 
from  »ti«ete  or  cittee  in  the  night. 

> KlOHTXAmK,  nite'm^re,  «.  Inmhae;  % morbid 
oppreaeion  in  the  night  dnrmg  sleep,  reoembUng 
the  preesore  of  a weight  on  the  breast. 

NlouTPiacB«  ntght'pees,  $.  A piece  of  painting 
; eo  coloured,  w to  be  supposed  seen  by  candle* 

! 

' KloUTaAlL,  nite'rak,  s.  (night  and  rtgl,  or  Artr^/e, 

I a garment  S»x.)  A loose  eorer  thrown  over  the 
I dress  at  night.— Obsolete. 

Kiohtravbm,  oite'ray*m,  s.  A bird  soppofed  to 
I be  of  evil  omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the  n.^ht. 

' MiOHTTRtMRoeK,  nite-prim'rose,  s.  The  plant 
I (Enothera  biennis  U so  called,  becaose  its  flowers 
j UAnatl/opea  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
' ereninga. 

Kiuhtsulx.  nite'rool,  a.  A tumult  or  frolic  in  the 
1 night — Seldom  uiwd. 

Hnw  now.  mad  spirit  T 

What  now  about  this  hauiiWd  grovef— SAoAs. 

Niortshadk. — See  Solanum. 

I Kiohtwalker,  nite’wawk-ur,  s.  One  that  walka 
■ in  his  sleep ; a somnatnhu'Ut ; one  who  roves  in 
the  night  upon  eril  de^ign^ 

! KloilTWAltD,  nite'wawrd,  a.  Approaching  towards 
night 

Nioutwatch,  niteVstcb,  s.  A watch  or  guard  in 
the  night;  a period  of  the  night  distinguished  by 
a change  of  the  watch.  Among  the  Romans  the 
mghtwatchea  were  four  in  number,  of  three  hours 
each,  the  Brat  beginning  at  sii  in  the  evening. 
Tbe  Jewa  originally  divided  the  night  into  three 
watches,  but  afterwards  adopted  the  Roman  divi< 
■ton  of  four. 

KlOfutscsiTT,  ni-grrs'ent,  a.  Ijit.) 

Growing  black;  changing  to  a black  colour; 
approaching  to  blackness. 

NfORIPiCATioiv,  nig-re>f»<ka'8hun,  t.  (niy/r,  black, 
and  faexo^  I make,  Lat.)  The  act  of  making 
blaciL — Obsolete. 

I Niorix,  ni'griu,  s.  An  oxide  of  tiranium,  contain- 
ing about  14  per  cent,  of  iron,  found  in  Ceylon 
and  in  Transylvania.  It  reaeinbles  Menaecainte 
hi  colour,  lustre,  and  apjicarauce  of  tlie  fractured 
surfaces. 

jNioritslla,  ni  gri-tena,  t.  (m^r,  black.  lait 
from  the  colour  of  the  Aoeen.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Orcbidaceie 

Kihilr,  ni'hils,  s.  pfL  In  laiw,  are  issues  which 
tbe  sheriff  answers,  that  is  opfxHed  omcerning 
debts  illerlable,  ue  nothing  worth,  by  rea.<«on  of 
the  insufficiency  of  tbe  parties  from  whom  they 
sre  due.  A'iAif  cn^i  per  Arere,  or  per  M/om, 
is  tbe  Judgment  given  against  ths  plaintiff  in  an 
acUon,  either  in  bar  of  ^ action  or  in  abatement 
of  bis  writ  or  bill,  &C.  jVsAi/  or  nil  tUbiL  is  a 
common  plea  to  an  action  of  debt  upon  simple 
contract.  SihU  or  nil  dicU,  is  a failing  by  the 
defendaot  to  put  in  answer  to  the  plaintifTs  plea 
by  tbe  day  asrigned.  NiAil  or  «i/  AoAim(  in 
ienew ewtii,  is  a plea  of  an  estoppel,  and  tbe 
plaintiff  cannot  reply  generally  qitod  habuU  in 
tenementitf  Ac.,  that  for  the  replication  be  ongbt 
to  show  what  estate  be  bad ; but  after  verdict  it 
is  good. 

KiuiLJBM,  ni^-lism,)  SI  Kothlngnaia;  a state 

NluiLlTir,  ni'hil'e-te,  > of  bring  nothing. 

Nika,  ni'ka,  s.  (ntAas,  I conquer,  Gr.)  A geniu 
of  Decapod  CrosUceans:  Family,  Macronra. 


Nilacs,  ni'ls'na,  s.  A genus  of  birds  belonging  i 
to  tbe  True  Shrikes:  Family,  Laniadte. 

Kilio,  ni'le-o,  s.  (niitu,  a channel,  Lat.)  A genua 
of  Coteopterans  insects:  Family,  Taxicomes. 

XlLL,  nil,  9.  a.  (niliun,  Sax.)  Not  to  will ; to  | 
refuse ; to  reject;  j 

Certes,  said  he,  I nQ  thine  offer'd  grace.— Xpeiure. 

— p.  n.  to  be  unwilling; — «.  the  shining  sparks  I 
of  brass  in  trying  and  melting  the  ore. 

Nilometer,  ni-Iom’e-lor,  $.  An  instrument  used  j 
by  the  andeut  Egyptians  to  mea->ure  tbe  hel.-ht 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  during  the  periodical 
inundation. 

Nim,  nim,  V.  a.  (aemon,  nimon,  Sax.)  To  take;  ! 
to  steal — Obsolete. 

Theyll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detcit  who  '(was  that  nuui'a  a cloak.— 0uC<p. 

Nima,  ni'mt,  a.  (name  of  the  tree  in  Kepaul)  A 
genua  of  East  Indian  trees : Order,  Siniarubseea. 

KiMBiFEROCS,  nim-bil'ur-ua,  a.  Producing 
storms. 

Nimble,  nim'bl,  a.  Quick;  active;  lively;  ready; 
speedy ; expeditious. 

Nimblktootko,  nim'bl-fdted,  a.  Swift  in  move- 
ment ; li::bt  of  foot. 

NiMBLRXiuia,  nim'bl-nea,  s.  Quicknees;  activity; 
lightness  and  agility  in  motion ; oslsrity ; swift- 
ness. 

NiMDLsas. — See  Nimblenesa. 

Nimulewitted,  nim'bl-wit-tid,  a.  Sprightly  and 
ready  in  cunceptiou ; ready  to  speak  or  answer. 

Kiiiblt,  nimble,  od!,  Quickly;  speedily;  actively. 

NtMDUa,  nim'bos,  s.  In  Meteorology,  the  rNin- 
cloud.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  a circular 
disk  shed  round  tbe  beads  of  divinities,  saiuu, 
and  eoverrigna. 

NlMkTULATHiTES,  mm-e-tula-tAitae,  s.  A ctssa 
of  Turkish  monks,  so  called  from  their  founder 
KimetuUhi,  famous  for  tbe  pecuKarity  of  bis 
dootrinea  aud  tbe  austerity  of  1^  life. 

Nimibty,  nim-eVte,  s.  (ntiiririna,  Lst)  The 
slate  of  betng  too  much. — Obsolete. 

They  become,  though  never  so  good,  by  their  ttiaikf|i, 

fastidious.— /aMrwflt.  /or  Oratory. 

Nxmioub,  nim'e-DS,  a.  Excessive. 

Nimmbr,  nim'mor.  s.  (iiimaii.  Sax.)  A thief;  r 
pilteier. — ObeoletSi 

Blank  schemes  to  discover  al— vie.— Bndrr, 

Nxiicompoop,  niu'kom-poop,  s.  (supposed  to  be 
from,  non  oompw,  of  nneonnd  min^  Lat.)  A 
fool ; a tritier  ; a idUy  peraoD. 

Kibe,  nine,  a.  (•«<»>,  Germ,  nntm,  Goth.) 

Doting  the  number  composed  of  eight  and  one;— 
a.  one  added  to  eight ; one  leea  than  ten. 

Nikepold,  nioe'fold,  a.  Nine  limes;  anytldng 
nine  times  repeated. 

Kineholks,  nineliolt,  A A game  into  which  a 
pellet  ia  to  be  bowled,  in  one  of  nine  boles  made 
ou  even  ground. 

' Kibkpence,  nine'pena,  su  A silver  erin  of  the 
value  of  Dinspenee. 

Kixbpibs,  niue'iunt,  s.  A play  wliere  pieces  ef 
wood  are  set  up  on  the  ground,  at  which  a bowl 
ia  to  be  thrown,  for  tbe  purpose  of  knocking  them 
down. 

I Kimbbcorb,  nlne'skoTU,  e.  Implying  nine  times 
twenty  a.  tbe  number  of  nine  times  twenty. 

NtRBTKBX,  nine'teen,  a.  (niffontjfne^  Sax.)  In  ad« 
ditioQ,  nine  and  too ; one  leas  than  twenty. 

«T 
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1«1VSTEEKTU,  ninc'toenM,  a.  Tb«  ordiaal  <d  nuM- 
t«en. 

Kimetieth,  nina'te^A,  i.  Th«  ordinal  ot  ninotj. 

Kinety,  nioe'te,  & Nina  timM  ten. 

Ki^xr,  nio'ne,  a (nwio,  Span.)  A person  of  a tlUj 
mind;  a fool;  a simpletMi. 

KinkT'Haiimbb.  mn'ne-hanwnnr,  t.  A nmplrtoQ. 

Kiktii,  nintAe,  a.  (niyeMo,  Sax.)  That  aliich  pre- 
cedes tbe  tenth ; the  first  after  the  eighth ; the 
ordinal  of  nine;— «.  in  Music,  an  iotenral  conaiat- 
inj;  of  a discoid  retarding  the  8tb,  but  maj  be 
resolved  into  either  the  6th  or  tbe  3d ; and 
though  this  is  the  octave  ct  the  2d,  ^et  it  is 
cssentialljr  different  in  hannonj  both  as  to  treat- 
ment and  effect  There  are  two  kinds,  the  nuyor 
9th,  composed  of  lU  tones  and  two  aemitonea, 
and  the  minor  9th,  cotnpoaed  of  six  tones  and 
three  semitones. 

Fiobatbs,  ni'o-bajta,  s.  A genus  of  salts,  formed 
bj  the  union  of  niobic  sdd  with  salifiable  ba^ea. 

Kjodb,  niVbe,  a In  Mythologj,  tbe  daughter  of 
Tantalns  and  one  of  tbe  Pleiades,  ntarried  to  Am- 
phion,  king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of  her  numerons 
and  fionn'shing  ofi-priog,  she  is  fiibled  to  have 
provoked  the  anger  of  Apollo  and  Dians,  who 
slew  them  all.  She  was  afterwards  changed  b/ 
Jnpiter  into  a mck,  from  which  a rivulet,  fed  bj 
her  tears,  continuallj  jours.  One  of  the  finest 
apecimentof  ancient  sculpture  is  that  ofNiube  and 
her  children,  in  the  tribune  at  Florence. 

Niobic  Acid,  ni'o-bik  as'sid,  t.  An  add  obtained  , 
when  niobium  is  burned  in  the  open  air.  | 

NloBiim,  ni-o'be-om,  e.  (A'lo&e.)  A metal  found 
in  tbe  taatalHe  of  Bavaria.  I 

Niota,  ni'O'ta,  a.  (korvi  tbe  name  of  one  of ' 

tbe  apecirs  in  Malabar.)  A genns  of  plants: 
Order,  Malpigbisceie.  I 

Nip,  nip,  v.  a.  {knippm,  Dutch,  ibiyv^  Swed.)  ' 
To  pinch  off  with  the  raiU;  to  bite  with  the 
teeth ; to  cut  off  bv  any  alight  means ; to  blast ; 
to  destroy  before  fdl  growth  * to  pinch,  as  frost; 
to  vex;  to  bite;  to  satirise;  to  ridicule;  to  tsont 
aareastically  a pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth ; 
a small  cot ; a blast ; a sarcasm. 

Kipaditss,  nip-a-di'tea,  a.  A name  given  by  Mr. 
Bowerhank,  to  a genus  of  fosdl  fruits  from  the 
Isle  of  Sbeppy. 

Nippbb,  nip'pur,  a.  A foretooth  of  a horse.  Tn 
Bope-makiog,  an  instnmient  used  for  contracting 
or  enlarging  the  yam  when  it  is  tarred. 

KtrPBBXlN,  nip'puT'kin,  a.  A small  cup. 

Kippebs,  nip'pnrs,  a.  Small  pincers;  in  a ahtp, 
•mall  ropea  used  io  Casteoing  tbe  meeamgsr  to 
the  cable. 

Nippinolt,  nip'ping-le,  ad.  With  hitter  sarcasm. 

Nipple,  nip'pl,  «.  (eji/>e/e,  Snx.)  A teat;  a dug; 
tbe  spungy  protu^mnee  by  which  milk  ia  drawn 
frocn  the  breasts  of  frmalea. 

Nipple  wort.— See  Lapaana. 

NlRBlsuEA,  nir-bi'ahe-a,  a.  (Arr6uiU  or  NirbiHi, 
the  abwiginal  name  of  one  of  the  apectes.)  A 
genua  of  plants,  natives  of  Nepaul : Or^,  Ruon- 
cuhicew. 

Nua,  ni'aa,  a.  (meaning  onknowu.)  A genua  of  I 
plants;  natives  of  Madagascar. 

NiBAif,  ni-aan,  a.  The  name  of  tbe  Jewish  month, 
answering  to  oar  March. 

Nisi  PRIDS,  ni'ae  pri'us,  a.  In  taw,  a oommiasion 
dircotod  to  tbs  judges  and  olerk  of  aasixe,  em- 
powering them  to  try  all  ^ueatioaa  of  fact,  imuing 


out  of  tbe  courts  at  Westminster,  that  are  then 
ripe  for  trial  hy  jury.  Tbe  original  of  which 
name  is  this:  all  cauaes  comment  io  the  cuurts 
of  Westraineter  HhU,  are,  by  the  course  of  tbe 
courts,  appointed  to  be  tried  on  a day  fixed  in 
some  Eabtor  or  Michaebnas  term,  by  a jury  r»- 
tnroed  frrnn  the  county  wherein  the  cause  of 
action  arises;  but  with  this  proviso,  'A'tri  Prnu^  j 
Jutticiarii  ad  oanaoa  oapiciw^  renertn/;  thst  is,  ' 

* unless  before’  tbe  day  prefixed,  the  Judges  of  ' 
assise  oome  into  tbe  county  in  question,  which  I 
tliey  always  do  in  the  racation  preceding  each 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  term,  and  there  try  the  ^ 
cause ; and  then,  upon  tbe  return  of  tbe  verdict  ' 
given  by  tbe  jury  to  tbe  court  above,  tbe  jndgea 
there  give  judgmeot  for  the  party  for  whom  tbe  • 
verdict  is  found. 

Nisleb,  niS'le',  a.  In  Ileraldry,  an  epithet  for  • , 
cross. 

Kissolia,  Dis-sole-a,  «.  (m  hononr  of  WQIiam  Nia-  i 
aole,  t French  botanist.)  A genua  of  Legnmiooua  i 
plants:  Suborder,  Papilionveete. 

Nit,  nit,  «.  (initu,  Sax.)  Tbe  egg  of  a looae  or  I 
other  small  inaecL  t 

Nitbla,  ni-tel'a,  a.  (Latin,  neatness.)  A genus  of 
Hymeoopterona  insects : Family,  Foeoorea.  ! 

Kitbmct,  ni'ten-ae,  a.  (n^>,  to  abine,  l.at.)  Los 
tre ; clear  brightne-« (n«/or,  I strive,  LaL)  . 
endeavour;  effort;  spring  to  expand  itself.—  ; 
Seldom  used.  | 

Nitid,  ni'tid, o.  Lustrous;  shining;  sprues;  fina. 

— Seldom  used. 

NrriDBLLA,  Di-te-della,  a A genus  of  shells, 
formed  by  Sera en son,  from  the  ColnmbeUa  nitida 
of  Lamarch. 

NiTiDOLA,  ni-tid'ul-a,  a.  (ailMfaa,  dean,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Type  of  the  tribe 
Nitidularia. 

NtTiDULABUC,  ni-tid  tt'Is're-a,  a.  A tribe  of  Co  j 

loopteroos  inoects,  of  which  nitidula  is  the  type. 
Tbe  spedes  are  found  on  fiowers,  maahrtMwa, 
pntrifi^  meat,  and  under  the  bvk  of  trees: 
Family,  Clavioomes. 

Nirmwo,  niMIng,  a.  (Saxnn.)  A poltroon;  s da»-  i 
tard ; a coward. — Seldom  used.  i 

Kitrabkacea,  ni-tra-ri-a'se-e,  a.  (m/roria,  the  | 
only  grniu.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  oonaisting  of  shrubs  with  deddnous,  succu- 
lent, alternate  leaves,  or  flowers,  in  cymes  or  soli- 
tary; calyx  fleshy  and  fire-toothed;  corolla  of 
five  petals ; stamens  fifteen ; ovarhim  superior ; 
fmit,  a drupoL  f 

Nitbaeia,  ni-trs're-a,  a.  (from  its  being  found 
near  tbs  mfrs  works  in  Siberia.)  A genus  of 
plants,  constituting  the  lutursl  order  Nitra- 
reacew. 

Nitbatbd,  ni'tray-ted,  a.  Combined  with  nitre. 

Nitkatrs,  ni'traytA,  a A genns  of  salts,  in  which 
the  nitric  acid  is  otunMned  with  salifiable  bases. 
Aiira/e  of  ai/oer,  in  Chemistry,  is  prepared  by 
aaturating  pure  nitric  acid  with  pure  silver,  i 
evaporating  tbe  aolntion,  and  crystalising  the  i 
nitrate.  When  swallowed,  it  is  a very  power- 
ful pmson;  but  it  may  be  readily  oounteractod 
by  tbe  administration  of  a does  of  sea-salt,  which  , 
coDverta  the  corroeive  nitrate  into  the  inert  eblo- 
ride  of  silver.  Properly  prepared,  it  fbnns  an  | 
eioclleot  indelible  ink  fwwritiog  on  linen  with  . 
a pen.  | j 

Nitbb,  m'tur.  a.  (fittwnn,  I^)  A aalt,  called  also  | 
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1 Aaltpctne.  In  the  modern  notnencletore  of  Cbo- 
nl'tiy,  it  u termed  nitrete  of  puUasa. 

Nitric,  m'trik,  o.  Impr^eted  with  nitre. 

I Nitrification,  ni-tre>fe>ke'ehtiii,  «.  The  prooees 
I of  forming  or  converting  into  nitriL 

NiTRirr,  m'tre-fi,  v.  a,  (nitr^  end  /ado,  I meke, 
Lat.)  To  foim  into  nitre. 

Nitrites,  metrites,  $.  A genus  of  salts,  composed 
' ol  nitroBB  add,  with  salifiable  bases, 
j Nitrobsneids,  ni-tro-ben'ude,  s.  An  artificial 
liquid  of  a light  jellow  oolonr,  sweet  taste  and 
peculiar  odour,  between  that  (UT  oil  of  cinnamon 
I and  of  bitter  ahnooda.  It  is  composed  of  fajdro* 

I gen,  4.06;  carbon,  56-54 ; oxjgen,  26.02 ; oitro- 

een,  11.36:  s{a  p.  1.209. 

N1TROBSNZUI.K,  ai-tro-ben'xule,  s.  In  Cbeniistiy, 
the  insolusble  remdue  of  the  preparation  calM 
Aaoheaule.  Hie  formula  d which  is  C43  His  Ns^ 

Nitrogen,  ni'tnhjen,  e.  (fufroa,  nitre,  and  germno, 
I produce,  Gr.)  A simple  gaseous  bod/  which 
forau  a cntutitoent  part  d nitric  add,  and  which, 
from  being  unreapirable,  and  incapable  of  support- 
ing animal  life,  has  likewise  b^  called  axote, 
i (from  a,  priv.  and  soe,  life,  Or.)  It  U generallj 

i obtained  b/  burning  a piece  of  phoephurous  in  a 

Jar,  full  of  air,  inverted  over  water.  It  ie  ooloer- 
> leea.  inodoroua,  and  tasteless,— is  not  absorbed  hj 
water,  and  produces  ne  efieet  on  vegetable  colonrs. 
It  ia  rather  IkbCer  than  common  air,  its  eqniv.  is 
14.  It  combines  with  os/gen  in  five  proportions, 
giving  the  fornialss  to  the  nitrous  oxide  of  NO; 
nitric  oxide,  NO};  h/ponatrous  add,  NUS;  ni- 
trous add,  NO4 ; nitric  acid,  NOs. 

Nxtroornous,  ni-troj’e-mis,  a.  Pertaining  to 
nitrogen. 

Nitrolbooatbr,  ni-tro-lnlcajta,  $.  A genus  of 
I astu,  formed  bj  the  union  of  mUoleucje  add  and 
salifiable  bases. 

Nitmolbucic  Acid,  m-tro-ln'sik  as'dd,  e.  A com- 
I pound  prepared  bj  beating  leodne  with  nitric 
add. 

NiTROHBMATia  AciD,  ni-tio-ho-mat^ik  ss'sid,  a 
I (attroa,  and  Aomso,  blood,  Gr.)  An  acid  pre- 
pared b/  mixing  enrbotoic  or  nitropicric  add  with 
protO'S^pboret  e of  iron,  and  digesting  the  mixture 
! with  h/drate  of  bor/tes  and  water.  With  bases 
j it  forms  pmliar  salts,  nitrobemates,  the  eolu- 
tioDS  of  which  are  of  a deep  blood- mi  colour. 

Nttro-htdrochloric  Acio,ui-tro-hi-<lro-klo'rik 
as'sid,  #.  The  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriaiic 
' add  (h/drocblorio),  formerl/  called  aqua  rfffiit, 
from  its  solvent  power  over  gold,  the  king  of  the 
I metals. 

Nitro-maonebxtb,  ni-tro-msg^ne-dte,  s.  The 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  a mineral  of  a white  ooloor, 

I found  generallj  in  a deliquescent  state  mixed  with 
' nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime,  on  old  walls  and  in  lime- 
stona  caves. 

! Nitbomktrr,  ni-trom Vtur,  $.  (wtifrim,  and  metnm, 
a measure,  Gr.)  An  mstrumsut  used  in  asoar- 
taining  the  quality  of  nitre. 

: Nitromubiatio  Acto.  — See  Nitrohjdrochlorio 
Add. 

NiTRONAPBTHAi.EflB,  ni-tTO-nsriAa-lese,  a A 
subatanoe  prepared  by  boiling  napibalioe  in  nitric 
add.  Formula,  H;  C20  O4  N ; equiv.  178.  The 
othercompoundsaro— nitronapbthaleee.Cso  Ha  -|- 
2N04;  nitronnphthalise,  Cso  Hlo-f-SNOft;  and 
nitrouaphthalie  add,  Cl6  Hft  NOis  2H0. 

KiTROSAf c i FAB ATB8,  tu-tre-aak'ka-pa-rayti,  A A 


genns  of  salta,  in  which  iiitroucchario  add  is 
united  with  salifiable  baiwA 
NiTROSAOCHARlC  AciD,  nl-tro-saklca-rik  as'sid,  a. 
Ad  artifidal  compound  forming  flat  prisms,  which 
are  oolourleaA  transpareot,  and  striated. 
Nitroutt,  ni-tros'e-te,  a Quality  of  nitru— Ob- 
solctA  , 

Nitrosulphvric  Acid,  ni-tro-snl-fu'rik  as'sid,  s. 
An  add  resulting  from  one  part  of  nitre  with  eight 
or  ten  parts  of  amphoric  add. 

Nitroub,  ni'trous,  a.  Pertaining  to  nitre ; partak- 
ing of  the  qaaliUea  of  nitre,  or  resembling  it.  I 

Nitet,  ni'tre,  o.  Nitrous;  pertaining  to  nitre; 
prododng  nitie. 

Nittbr,  nit'tnr,  s.  The  Hono-bes  that  deposits 
nits  on  horaeA  i 

Nittilt,  nit'te-le,  od.  I.i>aMly.— ObnoletA  ' 

Kmr,  nk'te,  a.  Fall  of  nits;  abounding  wkh 
nitA 

Nifal,  ni'val,  a.  (mtaU$,  Lat.)  Abounding  with 
snow. 

Niveous,  nivVoa,  0.  Resembling  snow;  partak-  1 
ing  of  the  qaalitien  of  snow. 

Nizam,  ni'aam,  s.  The  title  of  me  of  the  native 
sovereigns  of  IndiA  I 

Nizr,  ni'ze,A  A simpleton ; a blockband.~A  vuW 
gar  word.  ' , 

No.  An  abbreviation  of  number,  as  No.  20.  > 

No,  no,  a<L  (na  or  up,  Sax.  wi,  Welsh.)  A word  > 
of  refusal,  equivalent  to  and  not ; a word  of  i 
denial  opposed  to  oonoessioo  or  affirmadon.  When  | 
fio  is  repeated,  it  expreseea  negation  or  refusal  with  j I 
emphasis o.  not  any ; none ; not  '^a  When 
it  precedes  vAere,  as  in  no  trA^  it  may  be  eon-  \ 
ridered  as  adverbial,  though  originally  an  adjective.  I 
Noachxan,  DO-akVan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Noah  at  , 
the  Noaebian  deluge,  a term  used  in  Geology.  1 1 
Non,  nob,  a The  head,  in  burlesque  language ; one 
that  works  at  under-prioeA 
N^qiuabt,  no-UI'ya-rs^  s.  A biatory  of  noble 
families.  < 

NobiutaTE,  no-bilVtate,  A o.  (fiobi^tto,  Lat)  To 
make  noble ; to  ennoblA  i 

Nobilitation,  no-tnl-e-ta'shon,  a The  set  of  * 
making  noblA 

Noriuty,  no-bil'e-te,  a (uodlUoM,  Lat.)  Eleva- 
tion of  aoul;  dignity  of  mind;  graodw;  anti-  ' 
quity  of  family;  desoent  from  noble  aooestors; 
distuiotion  by  blood,  naually  joined  with  riebes; 
the  qualities  which  constitute  cistinetioo  of  rank  | 
in  dvU  society  according  to  the  eoetoms  and  laws 
of  the  oonntry.  In  Great  Britain,  nobility  is  ex- 
tended to  five  ranks : those  duk^  marquiA  earl, 
viscount,  and  baron ; — the  persons  oolleetively 
who  enjoy  rank  above  oommoners ; the  petragA 
Noblb,  Dolil,  o (French,  Spanish.)  Of  ao  ancient 
and  splendid  family ; exalted ; el^ated ; snblinw ; 
magnificent;  stately;  free;  generous;  liberal; 
ingraoous;  cand>d;  great;  worthy;  dtgnifird; 
being  above  every  thing  that  can  disbunoor  reputa- 
tion ; distioguisbed  from  eommonera  by  rank  aod 
title ; of  the  best  kind  A one  of  high  rank ; a 
peer.  In  Neamisniatka,  an  old  English  ooio, 
vslue  6a  8d.  sterling. 

Kobluian,  no'bl-man,  s.  One  who  of\joys  rank 
above  a commoner,  rither  by^  virtue  of  birth,  by  1 
office,  or  patent ; a noble ; a peer.  i 

Noblbwoman,  Do'bl-wdm-nA  A A female  of 
noble  rank. 

KoBLBNEiA  Do1)l-neA  A GreatBoas;  worth;  dig^ 


ni  v:  iiii.’iuuiimity;  spleodour  of  descent ; lostre 

Iof  pedigree ; stateliness. 

KoBLEMt  no>bles',  «.  (noAfetse,  Fr.^  Persons  of 
noble  rank  eoUMtivelj;  the  nobility;  dignity; 
greatneea.— ObeoWte  in  the  last  two  senses. 

• N0BI.T,  no'ble,  ad.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  ex* 
I;  traction;  greatly;  UJostrionsly ; magnanimoosly ; 

\ grandly ; splendidly. 

Kobodt,  nn'bod*e,  e.  Kn  one;  not  any  one. 
NocCiVA,  nok’se*a,  «.  (in  honoor  of  Prof.  D.  Nocca, 
of  Ticin.)  A genus  of  oumpoette  plants:  Sab* 
order,  Tobnliflonn. 

VoeSNT,  no'seiit,)  a.  (nnonts,  Tjit.)  Gnnty;crim* 

1  Kocivs,  no'sive.  / insl ; burlful ; misebierous. 

1 1  Koch. — See  Notch. 

! Nockcd,  nokt,  a.  Notched.— Obsolete. 

1 KoCTAMBULATioir,  nok-tam-bu-U'shun,  s.  (mnr, 
the  night,  and  ambwio,  1 walk,  LaL)  Sleep- 
walking; aomnsmbulism. 

^ Koctambclist,  uok>tein'ba*list,  s.  One  who  rises 
from  bed  and  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Noctambclo. — See  Noctambolist. 

NocniOBA,  nok*Mor'a,  s.  (nox,  the  night,  and 
i fioNTos,  leaping,  Gr. ) The  Douronronli.  e 
I genuH  of  qondramanoas  animele,  allied  to  the  Slow 
I Leinnra.  It  is  so  named  from  its  noctomal  habita. 
i KocTiDiAr.,  nok'tid'yal,  o.  (nox,  night,  and  a 
day.  Comprising  a night  and  a day. 

j NocTirxHOCS,  nok-tU'er*aa,  a.  (nox,  and  /(rr*^  I 
I bring,  Let)  Bringing  night. — Obsolete. 

‘ Noctilxo,  nok>tire*o,  s.  (wox,  the  night,  Lat.)  A 
genua  of  Bata,  type  of  the  subfamily  NocUlioiiina: 
Family,  Vetp^ilionidm. 

I NocTtLiOBiBA,  nok>til*e-o-ni'na,  a.  ( noctUh,  one  of 
I;  the  genera,  lat)  A subiamity  of  the  Veapettili- 
I:  ooide,  including  those  beta  which  bare  tubercular 

I molars ; wings  short  and  straight ; two  pbahmges 

1 to  the  fore*finger;  head  short  and  obtose;  lips 
j eery  large;  tail  recurred;  the  females  irften  fur- 
1 1 nialied  with  lateral  pouches  for  tl>e  reception  of 
I their  yoting  in  nursing. 

I Koctilcca,  nok-te-lu’ke,  s.  («ox.  night,  end  Aia, 
j:  light,  Lat)  A name  giren  by  the  old  chemists 

I to  phospboroQS. 

N0CT11.QCOD8,  Dok-tUVkns,  a.  Shining  in  the 
I night 

I KocnrAOAirr,  nok>tir'a>gant,  a.  (aox,  and  vapor, 
I wander,  Lat.)  Wandering  in  the  night 
Noctitaoatioii,  nok-tiT*a*ga'sbun,  s.  A roving 
j I in  the  night 

Nootda,  Dok'tu-a,  i.  (aox,  night,  Let)  A genua 
I of  Lepidoptmua  insects : Family,  Nootuma. 

' Koctuabt,  nok'to-ar*e,  s.  An  aoootuit  of  what 
i passes  in  tbe  night 

! Noctvlb,  nok'tule,  «.  A large  s;<eoies  of  hat 
Noctcrn,  nok-tum',  s.  (iiox,  night  Lat)  In  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a service  oonsutiog  of 
peelms  and  prayers,  celebrated  in  tbe  church  at 
1 1 midnight  It  now  forms  part  of  the  matins. 
NoemtNA,  nok-tur'na,  s.  (wocgumiw,  pertaining  to 
night  lat)  The  Moth-butterfHes,  the  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  his  third  family  of  tbs  Lepi* 
doptrra,  including  such  as  seldom  fly  but  at  night 
or  after  sunset 

j Noctcbb Ai.,  nok-tui^nal,  o.  Pertaining  to  night ; 
done  or  happening  at  night;  nightly;— «.  an  in- 
strument used  at  sea  for  taking  tbe  attitude  of 
stars  about  the  pole. 

Nocumbnt,  nok'u-ment  e.  (nocumasAttn,  Lat.) 
Hann.—  Obsolete, 
no 


Nocuona.  nnk'a>ns,  a.  (nocimv,  lat.)  Noxious;  ^ 
hui  tful. — Obsolete. 

Nod,  nod,  v.  n.  (wn/o,  Lat.)  To  incline  the  head 
with  a quick  motion;  to  bend  dowiiwnril  with  j 
quick  motion;  to  be  drowsy: — p.  a.  to  bend;  to  | 
Incline; — $.  e quick  tieclination  of  the  hea<l:  the  ’ 
motion  of  the  bead  in  drowNnc.-a ; a alight  * 
obeiaanoa. 

Nodal,  nod'al,  e.  In  Music,  noAit-point^  a point 
in  the  length  of  a string  extended  between  two 
fixed  objrike,  in  e column  of  air,  confined  at 
one  or  at  each  extremity,  which,  when  tbe  string 
or  eolumn  is  put  in  a state  of  vibration,  are  found 
to  remain  at  rest.  A^oda/-/i»e,  is  e ooirespooding 
line  which  exists  on  tbe  surface  of  an  elastic  body, 
nsoally  a pUte  whose  parts  are  in  a state  of  vibra- 
tion. 

Nodatkd,  Do'day-ted,  a.  (»odah$$,  lat.)  Knotted. 

Nodation,  no-da'shtm,  a 'llie  state  of  being 
knotted,  or  of  making  knots. 

Noudkn,  nnd'dn,  a.  Bent;  incHned. — Obsolete. 

To  the  bem  tbe  nodtkii  sheaves  tbej  drive.— Taowsow. 

NoDDkR,  nod'dor,  s.  One  who  nods;  a Jiow»y 
person. 

Noddlb,  iiod'Jl,  a The  hcail,  in  ooriteinpt. 

Her  care  sha  -1 1>« 

To  comb  joar  nodJU  with  a threvJ-  g;  d stool.— Shaba 

Noddy,  nod'de,  a.  A simpleton ; a fool ; a game 
at  cards;  a small  two-wbeeled  vehicle.  In  Omi* 
tholiigy,  the  Artie  Tern,  Sterna  artica. 

Nodk,  node,  $.  (nod»t$,  laL)  A knot ; ■ knob. 

Ill  ^urgery.  a hard  tumoor  npon  a bone,  wbirj; 
occa'kms  pain,  and  is  often  attended  by  caries  or 
necrosia  In  Astronomy,  the  nodes  are  tbe  two  ' 
points  In  which  tbe  orbit  of  e planet  intersects  the 
plane  of  tbe  ecliptic.  Tbe  ascending  node,  usually 
indicated  by  the  symbol  is  the  point  in  which 
the  centre  of  a planet  passes  from  the  north  to  j 
the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic;  the  opposite  point, 
or  that  in  which  tbe  planet  passes  to  the  south  ' 
side,  is  called  the  de»cwding  node,  and  is  indicated 
by  tbe  symbol  /owe  of'  the  nodes,  is  tbe 
straight  line  which  joins  these  points.  In  Botany, 
a joint  which  has  only  a small  elevation,  as  in 
some  grasses.  In  Diidling,  a small  hole  in  the 
gnomon,  which  indicates  the  hoar  by  its  light,  as 
the  gnomon  does  by  its  shadow. 

NodoaarIA,  no-do-sa're-a,  s.  (iwNAtf,  a knot,  lot) 

A genus  of  fossil  |•olythalAllKms  univalves,  belong*  . 
ing  to  tbe  Orthocenitite  family. 

NotM)8i:,  no*dose',  0.  Having  many  nodi  or  knots. 

Nodosity,  no-dos'e-te,  s.  Knotiinena.  | 

NoDoBors,  no-doaus,  a.  (tsodonw,  Lab)  Knotty;  | 
full  of  knots.  j 

Nodular,  nod'n-lnr,  a.  In  the  form  of  a nodule  | 
or  small  lump.  AWsIor  wxxi  ors,  a variety  of  | 
argillaceous  ore  occurring  in  masses  of  variow  . 
sixes  and  shapea.  j 

Nodulk,  nod'ule,  s.  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  | 

a rounded  regular  lump  or  mast. 

Nodulbd,  nod'uld,  a.  Haring  little  knots  or 
lumps. 

Nodus,  oo'das,  s.  In  Botsny,  a point  aitnaied 
upon  tbe  axis  of  a plant,  wbenoe  a leaf  or  leaf- bod 
originates.  . 

Norl,  no 'el,  $.  The  French  name  of  Christmae*  | 
day. 

NoLTiAifs,  no-e'shana,  s.  (from  Noetus  an  Epherian,  j 
the  master  of  SabcUins.)  A sect  who  were  ao*  ' 
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^ cosed  of  maintaining  that  God  the  Father  had 
I suffered  on  the  cross,  as  they  acknowledged  the 

i divinity  of  Christ,  but  maiutuiued  that  there  was 

j‘  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead. 

I Noetic,  no>et'ik,  a.  (w>ttiko$,  Gr.)  Intelh-ctual ; 
transacted  by  the  understanding.— Obsolete. 

Nog,  itog,  «.  In  Architecture,  a wood  brick,  pro- 
vincial: a little  pot;  ale. 

I Walpole  laid  a quart  of  mm  oo't, 

I He'd  either  make  a hog  or  dog  oo't.— 

IKooats,  no'^as<',  a.  TIte  niune  of  a Tartar  or 
I Turkish  nation  dispersed  between  the  steppes 
( which  extend  between  tbe  lower  coarse  of  the 
river  Dnu'per  and  Mount  Caucasus, 
j NooOEir,  nog'^en, a.  Hard;  rough;  harsh.— Ob- 
t solete. 

i Koogin,  iiog'gin,  9.  A small  mug  or  wooden  cup. 

Nogoino,  iH)g'giDg,  a.  In  Architecture,  brickwoA 
I carried  op  between  upright  pieces  or  quarters. 

I Noygmg  ptecer,  the  boritontal  pieces  of  timber 
{ fitting  in  between  the  quarters,  to  which  they  are 
nailed  in  a brick  nc^ed  panittoii,  which  they 
I serve  to  steady  and  strengthen. 

I Noorods,  nogruba,  «.  A fosidl  rteembling  a 
hclamuite. 

; KolASCE,  nuy'sns,  s.  Trouble;  mischief;  anuoy- 
I anoe. — Ql^aolete. 

: Noik.— See  Annoy. 

Noier. — See  Amiuyer. 

j Noiocs,  noy'oa,  a.  Troub'esome.— Obsolete. 

' NoiMT,  noynt,  v.  a.  (om/,  Fr.)  To  anoiiiL— Ob- 
I solete. 

Noise,  noyx,  s.  (French.)  Sound  of  any  kind ; 
outcry;  clamour;  boasting  or  importuoute  talk; 
eomplaint  or  quarrelling ; frequent  talk  v.  n.  to 
sound  loud ; — P.  o.  to  spread  by  rumour  or  rcp<  rt. 
I KoJ6£rt'L, noyz'fdl, a.  Loud;  clamorous;  making 
I much  noise  or  talk. 

Noibeless,  Doya'lea,  a.  Making  no  noise  or  bustle; 
silent. 

M01SEI.ES6LT,  noyz'les-le,  ad.  Without  noise; 

I silently. 

I Koisklesskbss,  noyz'lea-oee,  «.  A state  of 
silence. 

Koiskuaker,  noyz'msy-kor,  «.  One  who  makes 
a clamour. 

I N018ETIEA,  Doy-set'ta-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Louis 
I Noisette.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Violacete. 

'■  Noisily,  noy'sc-le,  odL  With  nmse;  with  making 
a noise. 

Noisiness,  noy'se-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
noisy;  loudness  of  sound ; clamorousi.ess. 
i Noisome,  noy'sum,  a.  (noiri/e,  Norm.)  Noxious; 
|•■ischieTOtu;  unwholesome;  offensive;  disgust- 
lag. 

I NuibuMELY,  noy'sum-le,  ad.  With  a fetid  stench ; 
!.  with  an  infections  steam. 

Koisomexebs,  noy'sum-nea,  «.  Offensiveness  to 
tbe  &mell ; quality  that  disgusta. 

Noisy,  uoy'ze,  a.  Making  a loud  sound ; turbu- 
lent ; cl^orous ; full  of  noise. 

I Nolana,  no-la'na,  s.  (sofa,  a little  bell,  LaL  ou 
I acooont  of  tbe  bell-abaped  form  of  the  corolla.) 
1 A genus  of  })lants : Order,  Svlauscc.’c. 

KoLknb  VoLE^8,  no'lenz  vu'lenz.  A Lntin  phrase 
signifying  imwilling  or  Milling;  whether  be  will 
or  nut. 

Noli  me  tanoere,  noKe  me  tsu'je-re,  a.  (I^tin, 

I touch  me  not.)  In  Patbobgy,  m di-cosc  of  the 
I skin,  with  small  nlcerstiuns  which  destroy  the  psrt 


, Noutangere,  nol  e-tsn'je  re,  s.  The  plant  Im- 
! pMtiens  nuliUneere,  or  Touch<ine-oot. 

Nolition,  uo  lish'un,  a.  (no/o,  to  be  unwilling, 
Litt.)  Unwillingness;  oppo^  to  volilioD. 

Nolle  Pkoskqii,  nol  le  prosVkwe,  s.  (Latin.) 
In  Law,  where  a plaintiff  ia  any  action  will  pro- 
ceed DO  further,  this  may  be  before  or  after  ver- 
dict, though  it  is  usually  before;  and  it  is  then 
stronger  against  tbe  pLiintiff  than  a nonsuit,  which 
is  only  a default  in  appearatica ; but  this  U a vo- 
luiita^  acknowledgment  tlmt  be  hath  no  cause  of 
action. 

Noma,  no'ma,  s.  (eonto,  I eat,  Gr.)  An  ulcer  which 
attacks  the  akin  and  cheek,  or  vulva  of  young 
girls.  It  appears  in  tbe  form  of  red  and  some- 
what livid  spots.  It  ia  not  attended  by  pyraxia, 
pun,  or  tumour,  and  in  a few  dsys  becomes  gan- 
grenous. 

Kouada,  no-ma'da,  a.  A genus  of  Hymenopteroos 
insects:  Family,  Anthiopfaila. 

Nomadeb,  Dom's-des,  a,  (nomo,  I feed,  Gr.)  In 
Antiquity,  a name  given  to  several  nations  wboee 
whole  occupation  was  to  feed  and  tend  their 
flocks. 

NomaMC,  no-mad'ik,  a.  Pastoral ; subsisting  by 
the  tending  of  cattle ; baring  no  fixed  abode,  and 
shiOing  it  for  the  cuovenieoce  of  pasturage. 

Nomadize,  oo'ma-dize,  v.  n.  To  wander  with 
flocks  and  herds  for  tbe  sake  of  finding  pasturage; 
to  tubabt  by  the  grazing  of  berds  00  herbage  of 
natural  growth. 

Komaonatuls,  no-mag'na-tius,  e.  (namao^  I ma- 
nage, and  gnaduu^  the  jaw,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Cantharidc. 

Komancy,  no'man-se,  a.  (noeicM,  a name,  Lat.  and 
monteM,  divination,  Gr.)  A method  of  divina- 
tion by  the  letters  which  form  tbs  name  of  a 
person. 

Komdles,  nom'bla,  s.  (Freneli.)  Tbe  entrails  oft 
deer. 

Nomuril,  nom'bril,  s.  (French.)  In  Heraldry,  the 
centre  of  an  escutcheon. 

Nom  db  guerke,  nong  day  gare.  A Frtndi 
pbra>e  for  a fictitious  name,  or  a name  assumed 
at  the  time. 

Nome,  nome,  a,  (mmoa,  from  nema,  I divide,  Gr.) 
In  Antiquity,  the  Greek  name  for  an  E;:yptLin 
province,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  there 
were  thirty-six.  In  Algebra,  any  quantity  with 
a sign  prefixed  or  added  to  it,  and  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  some  other  quantity,  so  that  the 
whole  becomes  a binomial,  triomial,  or  the  like. 

Nomenclator,  nom-en-kla'tnr,  s.  (Latin,  nomeu- 
dateuTf  Fr.)  One  who  calls  things  or  penons  by 
their  proper  names;  one  who  gives  names  to 
things.  In  Antiquity,  sn  officer  employed  by  the 
candidates  for  tbe  greet  state  offices  of  Borne,  to 
accompany  them  through  the  stieeta,  and  whisper 
to  them  the  names  of  such  dtisens  as  they  might 
meet,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  adirasa 
them  by  name  when  solidting  their  suffiragea. 

Nomenclatress,  DOin-sn-kla'tres,  s.  A female 
nomenclator. 

Komenclatl'ral,  nom-en-kla'tu-ral,  a.  Pettain- 
ing  or  according  to  nomenclature. 

Nomenclature,  ootn-tm>kla‘tnre,  s.  (nomene&i- 
fiiro,  Lat)  Avocabulaiy;  a dictionary;  a list 
or  catalogue  of  tbe  more  nsual  and  important 
words  in  a language,  with  their  siguificatiuos ; lbs 
na  lies  of  things  in  any  art  or  scicnoe. 
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Koitta,  nn'me^tf  i.  (noma*,  wandennc,  Gr.)  A 
grniu  of  tijmcoopteroBi  (naects : Faintly,  An* 
tbiophiU. 

Nomial,  Do^me-al,  «.  (fracn  nomm,  » name,  LaL) 
A sin^^e  name  or  term  ia  mathematica. 

Komikal,  nomVnal,  a.  EiUtm^  in  nameonlj; 
pertaining  to  a Dame  or  name*  \ eonalating  in 
natnee ; titniar. 

KoaiiNAUAM,  nom'in>a1-»m,  a Tbe  doctrine  of 
the  NuminalisU. 

Komiivalist,  nom'in-al*l'<t,  a.  One  of  a aect  of 
! acholaatic  philoaopbcra  wbo  adopted  tbe  Stoical 
doctrine,  and  affirmed  that  worda  and  namea  onlj 
were  nnivenal — contrary  to  the  RealUta,  wbo 
adopted  tbe  Peripatetic  opinion,  and  nuuntaioed 
the  proper  eiiatence  of  tmiverealA 
I Komiralizb.  noDiVnal^Ue,  e.  a.  Toconrert  into 
a rabatantire  or  noon. 

KoMUVALLr,  nom'e-DtMe,  oct  By  name;  whb 
regard  to  a name ; titalarly. 

Kohinatb,  nomVnate,  v.  a,  (nommo,  Lat.)  To 
name;  to  mention  byname;  to  entitle;  to  call; 
to  denommale;  to  name  or  designate  by  name, 
for  an  office  or  place. 

Kominatklt,  iKim'e>nate-le,  ad.  By  name  par- 
ticnlarly. 

KoMiNATioif,  nem*e*na'Bhtin,  a.  Tbe  act  of  men- 
tioning by  name;  the  power  of  appointing;  tbe 
state  of  being  nominated 

KoMfRATITB,  norn'e-na-tir,  a.  Relating  to  tbe 
name  which  pncedes  a rerfa,  or  to  tbe  first  ca-se 
of  Douna.  Aomuia/ire  ease,  in  GrMinmar,  that 
form  of  a nonn  which  names  or  designuteea  sub- 
stance absolately,  or  without  reiation  to  any  other 
substance. 

NoMiMATOBf  nomVnay-tur,  s.  One  that  nomi- 
nates. 

Nomlkek.  Dom>e-ne',  ».  A person  nominated  to 
any  pbioe  or  office ; one  on  wboae  life  depends  an 
annuity. 

NoaocAROlf,  nom-ok'a-non,  a.  (nomoi,  a law,  and 
htnotiy  a mie,  Gr.)  In  Kcde»utsticsl  Law,  a 
work  in  wbkh  the  canons  of  the  cbuicb,  sud  im- 
perial laws  touching  tbs  same  subjects,  are  ool- 
lecied  and  compared. 

Nomoo&aput,  no-mog'ra-fe,  a.  (womoa,  law,  and 
ffrapko,  I write,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  laws. 

K0M0PHTI.ACES,  noin-n-fii'a-aes,  a.  (womos,  tbe 
law,  and  guardians,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 

magietrates  or  legal  officers  at  Athens,  whose 
bosineM  it  was  to  see  that  neither  the  pririlegee 
of  tbe  ritixent  nor  of  tbe  lower  elans  made  any 
innovationa  on  the  laws. 

I KoMOTiiBTat,  no- motAVte,  a.  (nomot,  law,  and 
(ttAerni,  1 lay  down,  Gr..)  In  Antiquity,  a body 
of  cititens  at  Athens,  rthoeen  hy  krt  out  of  such 
m had  been  judges  in  the  court  Ueliwa,  to  the 
mimber  of  a tboosaod.  Their  duty  seems  to  have 
been  to  mepect  existing  laws,  and  to  propose 
amendments  thecein. 

Komotiibtic,  nom-o-Metlk.  ) a.  (nomoa,  and 
I VoMOTHETlCAL, nom*o-lhet'e-kal,f  tithemi,  1 
I’  place,  Gr.)  Legislative;  enacting  lawe. 

I Kob,  non,  ad.  (Latin.)  Not;  a prefix  used  in  the 
English  language  for  giring  a negative  sense  to 
I words  Non  osnoi^m^  in  Law,  a pies  in  personal 
I aotiona,  whereby  a man  denies  any  promise  made, 

I dbo.  Tlie  plaintiff,  when  the  pro<»edings  were  in 
I Latin,  charged  that  tbe  defendant  tt$sump$it,  that 
I is,  osnima^  oudertook  or  promised  to  ^ such  a 
m 


thing:  tbe  defendant,  in  joining  issue,  pleaded 
fion  uatumpsil,  that  he  did  not  aumme  or  promiso 
to  do  taeh  a thing.  ATon  tummpsit  u^no  aea 
OHMos,  is  a pies  where  a defendant,  by  virtue  of 
tbe  statute  of  limitations,  pleads  that  be  did  not 
undertake  or  promise  within  six  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  which  is  tbs  actual 
taking  out  of  the  plaintiff's  wriL  And  tbe  com- 
putation ia  to  be  made  up  to  that  day,  though  io 
I vacation,  and  not  to  tbe  teste  of  tbe  writ.  Non 
compos  meniity  in  Law,  affected  with  mental  lu- 
capncity.  A'oii  est  en^oabihs,  in  Law,  is  the  gene- 
ral plea  to  an  action  of  trespass,  whereby  the  de- 
fendant absolutely  denies  the  fact  charged  on  him 
by  tbe  pUuntiff.  A^oa  at  Jaetumy  in  Law,  a plea 
where  an  action  is  brought  upon  a bond,  or  any 
other  deed,  and  tbe  defimdant  denies  that  to  ba 
hla  deed  whereon  he  Is  impleaded.  A^on  esi  in~ 
ventus,  in  Law,  the  sherifTs  return  to  a writ, 
when  tbe  defeniiuit  is  not  to  be  found  in  bia  baili- 
wick. Non  naturals^  a name  given  by  tbe  old 
pbyriciana,  oomprebending,  under  tbe  terms  air, 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping  and  watcfalng,  motioa 
and  rest,  the  retentions  and  secretions,  and  the 
affectk)r.s  of  tbe  mind,  as  not  entering  into  the 
oompovilion  of  bodies,  yet  as  oeoeseary  to  their 
cxi^tence.  Non-obstanta^  in  Law,  notwithstaud- 
ing,  a clause  frequent  in  statutes  and  letters  pa- 
tent, imparting  a licence  from  the  king  to  do  a 
thing  which  at  oommoo  law  might  be  lawfully 
^ done,  but  being  restrained  by  act  of  parliament, 
cannot  be  done  without  aoeb  licence^ 

NoH-ABiLiTr,  non-a-bilVte,  $.  Want  of  ability. 
In  Law,  an  exception  taken  against  tbe  plaintiff 
in  a cause,  upon  some  just  ground,  why  be  cannot 
commence  any  suit  in  law ; aa  prambnire,  out- 
lawry, excommunication,  Ac. 

Nob-accbdino,  noii-ak-ee'ding,  a.  Not  agreong; 
not  asaeotiog. 

N0M.K  ET  DaciMA,  Don'e  et  des'e-me,  s.  (Latin.) 

I In  Kcdceiaatical  Law,  the  contributions  of  teoanti 
I of  the  church  were  anciently  so  called — the  nonm, 

I or  ninth  part,  standing  for  a species  of  rent,  and 
! the  dedniffi  for  tbe  tithe  doe  to  tbe  church. 

! Koxaob,  non'aje,  s.  Minority ; Ume  of  life  before 
legal  loatority. 

Nubaoed.  noo'ayjd,  a.  Not  arrived  at  due  ma- 
turity; being  in  nonage. 

Nobaobsimal,  non>a-jes'e-maI,  s.  (nonagaimni^ 
Lat.)  Tbe  ninetieth.  Nomtgaimal  Jegretj  in 
Astronomy,  the  ninetieth  degree  of  tbe  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from  either  of  the  points  in  which  it  is 
intersected,  being  tbe  highest  at  any  in«tanL  It 
u used  in  calculating  the  paralUxea  of  the  moon. 

Nonaoob,  non'a-gon,  s.  (noeem,  nine,  Lat.  gonia^ 
an  angle,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a plaiu  figure  hav- 
ing nine  angles,  and  conscqnently  nine  sides. 

KoB-arrRAKANCB,  no-ap-pe'rans,  a.  Defanlt  of 
sppearance,  as  in  court,  to  prosecute  or  defeod. 

Nob-appoxbtmbrt,  Don-ap-poynt^meot,  s.  Ne- 
glect of  appoiotmeot. 

Nobatbllba,  non-a-telle-a,  e.  (its  name  in  Gui- 
ana.) A eenus  of  plants,  natives  of  America. 
N.  o^ficinaHs,  or  asthma-bush  U aaid  to  have  a 
powerful  eflfiect  in  subduing  attacks  of  asthma: 
Order,  (^nchunaoea. 

Nob-attbbdabcb,  non-at-ten'dana,  s.  A failure 
to  attend ; omisaon  of  attendauce. 

NOB-ATTBKTiOif,  non-at-teo  ’ sbuo,  a.  LutUn- 
tioo. 
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Kokcr,  nona,  $.  Porpose;  intent;  design. — Ob-  ' 
aoiete.  ' 

Thej  OMd  St  first  to  fttme  ilie  fish  In  s bouse  built 

fur  the  Mones.— Coren  | 

Komchslamce,  no-Rhs>lans',  «.  (French.)  In- 
i difference  ; careles8De&s ; coolnena. 

I KoncualaKT,  Don-sbs-lsnt',  a.  Indifferent;  csro- 
I leas ; oooL 

Non-claim,  non'klstne,  s.  In  Lsw.  an  omission  or 
I neglect  of  one  that  claims  not  within  the  time 

I , limited  by  law,  as  within  a year  and  a day,  where 

I continual  claim  ought  to  be  nuule,  or  in  fire  years 

I after  a fine  levied,  Ac. 

I Kon-coubsion,  noD-ko-he'shon,  «.  Want  of  co- 
I liesion. 

I Kon-coibcidemt,  DOD-ko-in'se-deot,  a.  Not  coin- 
I cident. 

Non-committal,  non-kom-mll'tal,  e Forbear- 
ance from  committing  one’s  self. 

Non-communion,  non-kom-iuune\aii.  Neglect  or 
i failure  of  communion. 

[ Non-compliance,  non-kom-pli  ana.  Neglect  or 
' failure  of  compliance. 

: Kon-complyino,  noo-kom-pUing,  a K^lecting 
or  refll^iDg  to  comply. 

Non-cunoL‘CT1NO,  non-kon-duk'ting.  o.  Not  con- 
ducting; not  transmitting  another  Huid. 

Non -CONDUCTION,  non-kon-duk'slmn,  e A non- 
conducting. 

Non-conductor,  noa-kon-duk'tur,  a.  In  Elec- 
I tricity,  a subsUnee  which  <J>ca  not  convey  Uie 
' fluid,  as  glass,  silk,  Sic. 

NonconfoSMINO,  DOD-kon-fawr^miog,  e.  Not 
I joining  in  the  catabliahed  religion. 

I NOKCONPOEMifiT,  non-kon  fuwr'miat,  e One  who 
refuses  to  oonfonn  to  the  ritea  and  modes  of 
worship  of  an  established  church.  ■ 

Non'CONFOBMITY.  Don-kon-fawr'me-te,  e Refusal 
to  join  in  the  rites  and  modus  of  worship  uf  an 
established  church  ; refusal  of  compliance. 

Non  CONTAOIOC8,  non-kon-taje-tu,  a.  Not  con- 
tagious; not  communicable  by  contact. 

Non-contaoiou6NE68,  Don-kon-ia'je-os-nes,  e 
j The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  ootnmunicable 
[ from  a diseased  to  a healthy  body. 

KoN-coTEMPORANEOua,  DuD-ko-tem-po-ra'ne-na, 
o.  Not  being  oonteniporary;  not  of  contemporary 
origin. 

Nondescript,  Doa-de-skript^  a.  (non,  and  deaerip- 
fus, described,  Lat.)  That  has  not  been  described; 
— s.  anything  that  has  not  been  descri'.ed. 

Non-dev£L(>pnent,  Don-de-verop-meiit,  e A 
failure  of  development. 

I Non-discovery,  non-dis-knv'ur-e,  a,  Failure  in 
making  a discovery. 

' None,  nun,  a.  (»m,  Sax.)  Not  one,  used  both  of 
I pernmi  and  things;  not  any;  not  a part;  not 
the  least  portion ; it  was  formerly  UMd  before 
sobstantives,  as  ' none  asaoraoce,'  but  is  now  ob- 
solete : no  being  the  term  sub^ituted ; in  tbe 
1 following  phrase  its  use  is  equivalent  to  nothinff, 

\ at  no  concern — * Israel  would  none  of  me,’  that 

I ii,  Israel  had  refused  to  deal  or  listen  on  any 

I tenriH ; as  8 substitute,  none  has  a plural  signifi- 
j cation. 

I Nonea,  no'De-a,  E (without  meaning.)  A genua 
of  plaDta:  Order,  Boraginscec. 

I KON-E1.ECT,  DOD-e-lekt',e.  (non,  and  </ecfMe,  elected, 
j Ijd.)  One  who  is  not  elected  or  choeea  to  saU 

vjitiou. 
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Non-election,  noo-e-lek'shon,  e Failure  of  ! 

election.  ' 

Non-elbctric,  noQ-e-lek’trik,  o.  Conducting  the  | 
electric  fluid  ; — e a substance  that  is  nut  an  eleo- 
tric,  or  which  transmits  tbe  fluid ; as  metalE  • 
Non-empbatic,  non-em-fst'ik,  > a.  Having 
Kon-bmphatical,  uon-em-fat'e-kal,)  no  aus- 
phasis  or  power ; unemphatic.  , 

Nonbntitt,  non-en’te-te,  e Non-existence;  the 
negation  of  bring ; a thing  not  existing.  : 

Nonkb,  nonse  or  no'nis,  a.  pL  In  the  Calendar,  ' 
one  of  the  three  dtviabns  of  the  Roman  month, 
and  so  called,  because  they  fell  on  tbe  ninth  day, 
reckoned  inclusively  before  the  IdeE  Tlie  nones 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  fell  oo  tha  | 
7th,  and  on  the  5tb  In  the  other  rnonthE 
Non-essential,  non-es-sen'idial,  a.  Nut  eseeu-  ! 
tial  ;—i.  something  that  can  be  dispeused  with, 
and  is  not  indispensably  nacesasry  to  a particular 
purpooE  1 

Nonesuch,  nun’sntsb,  e Ad  extraordinary  thing;  ' 
a thing  that  has  not  its  eqnal.  i 

Non-execution,  non-ek-se-ku'shun,  e Neglect 
of  execution;  non-performance.  * 

Non-existence,  non-eg-sU^tens,  e Negation  of 
being;  absence  of  existence;  a thing  that  has  . 
no  existence  or  being.  | 

Non  existent,  noo-eg-xU'tent,  e Having  oo 
existence.  | 

Non-exportation,  non-eks-por-ta'shon,  e A 
failure  of  exportation;  a not  exporting  ^Mdsor  . 
commoditieE  I 

Non-bxtembilb,  non-eks-ten'id),  a.  That  cannot 
be  stretched.  I 

Koniluon,  no-nil'yun,  a.  (noma,  ninth,  Lat.  tnd 
miliion,')  Tbe  number  of  nine  million  of  millioDE  | 
Nun-importation,  non-im-por-ta'shun,  e Want  • 
or  failure  of  unportaiion.  | 

Non-importino,  non-im-port'lng,  a.  Not  bring- 
ing from  foreign  countries.  | 

Konionina,  noo  e-o-nroa,  a.  A genus  of  fos^ 
Forsmiatfera  from  the  coralline  crag. 

Nonius,  no'ne-ua,  a.  The  vernier,  a oontrivanoa 
fur  subdividing  tbe  dWiriona  uf  gnuluated  arcs  or 
scales  into  minute  parts,  so  call^  from  a similar 
contrivance  by  NoniuE 

Konjurino,  noD-ju'ring,  a.  (non,  and  Jnro^  I swear, 
Lit.)  Not  swtaring  allrgianoe;  applied  to  the 
party  tliat  would  not  swear  alleglanoe  to  tba 
Hanoveriaa  family  and  govemmenL 
Nonjuror,  non-ju  ror,  e Iu  Engliab  History,  one 
of  that  party  uf  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eug- 
Und,  who  refused  to  take  tbe  oath  of  alle|paDne 
to  the  r.ew  government  alter  the  Revolution. 
Non-metaluc,  uoii-me-tal'lik,  e Not  cousitfing 
of  metal. 

Noknt. — See  Ninny. 

Non-obedience,  nua-o-be^de-ens,  a.  Neglect  of 
obedience. 

Non-observance,  non-ob-xerivans,  a.  Neglect 
or  failure  to  obeerve  or  fulfiL  ! 

Nonpareil,  oon-pa-rrle',  a.  Excellence  one-  | 
quailed ; a kind  ot  apple;  a kind  of  printing  type,  ; 
very  small,  and  the  emallest  in  use  except  thrM ; 
— a,  haring  no  equal ; peerlcsE  ( 

Non-payment,  non-pa'ment,  a.  Neglect  of  pay 
I meni. 

I Non-performance,  non-per-fawr'maoa,  a.  A 
I tailing  to  execute  or  perform  what  was  promiMsJ 
i or  ought  to  be  done. 
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NONPLUS— NONSUIT. 


KONTBONITE— NORMAL. 


1 — — — 

I Noxpi.uti  non'pluSf  ».  (turn,  and  pius,  more.  Lat.) 
^ Puzzle;  inaoperable  difBcuItjr;  a state  in  which 
one  U tmaoU  to  proceed ; — v.  a.  to  posile ; to 
oonfoond ; to  pot  to  a stand ; to  atop  bj  embar* 

I raasment 

Nov-PONDSBOStTr,  noD-pon-dflrxttVte, «.  Dcstt« 
totion  of  wagbt ; leritj. 

Nok-pokdUODSi  DOD«poD'der-Qs,  a.  Having  no 
< weight. 

i Mow>rBODCcnoK,  noD-pro^ok'ahan, «.  k failing 
to  prodnoe  or  exhibit. 

Nox-PBonsssiOKAi.,  noo-pro-feah'ao-al,  b.  Not 

• done  bj  profeaaiooai  men. 

I Nox-pboficibxct,  DOo-pro-fiih'en-ae,s.  FAilnre 
to  make  progress. 

NoM-rBonciBKT,  Doo-pro-fish'entf  s.  One  who 
has  made  no  progess  in  tbe  art  or  studj  in  which 
j he  is  engaged. 

t Kox-BSOABDAHCBf  Don-rS'gdrd'ans,  t.  Want  of 
I doe  r^rd. 

I Non-rbsemblakcb,  noo-re-xem'blans,  «.  Dis- 
j similaritj ; onlikeneas. 

* KoX'BEBIOKXCB,  Doo-res'e-dens,  s.  Failure  ef 

I rendenoe. 

I Nox^bbsidkmt,  Don<res'e>dent,  a.  Not  residing 

I I on  one's  own  estate,  or  in  one's  proper  place ; — a. 

1 1 one  who  does  not  lire  on  his  own  estate,  or  where 
j his  duties  require. 

I KOH-BKSi8TiircE,Don-re-tis'tans,s.  The  omission 
of  resistance ; obedience  to  authorit  j ; sub- 

misnon  to  tbe  law. 

. Nox-bbsistaxt,  noo-re-sU'tant,  a.  Unoppomg* 
not  resbting. 

I Nox-sakb,  non-sane',  a.  (non,  and  sanua,  sound, 
Lat)  Uosound ; not  perfect 

NOX8BH8K,  non'sens,  a.  Lan;;uage  which  has  no 
jost  meaning,  or  which  involves  an  absunlit; ; no 
aense ; trifles ; things  of  no  importance. 

I N0K8EX8ICAL,  Don-een'se-ksl,  a.  Unmeaning; 

I absurd ; foolish. 

I Noxsensic  ALLY,  noQ-scn'se-ksl-le,  ad.  Abanrdlj ; 
without  just  moaning. 

KOX8EXBICALXE88,  non-sen 'se  ksl-nes,  a.  Un- 
; meaning  jargon;  trifling  or  fooIUb ; absurditj. 

I Koxsensitivb,  noQ-sen'Be-tir,  a.  Wanting  sense 
; or  perception. 

i NoK*80tUTinx,  Don-so>lu'shan,  a.  Failure  of  solu- 
I tion  or  explanation. 

! Kox-soltbxct,  noo-torreo-BO,  s.  Inabilitj  to 
paj  debts. 

i NoX'SOtTBKT,  non-sol' vent,  a.  Not  able  to  pajr 
I debts;  insolvent 

I Nox*sparino,  non-sjMk’ring,  a*  Merciless;  all« 
destrojing. 

: Nox-BtBMiBsiox,  Don-sab-mUb'nn,  s.  Wa/>t  or 
refusal  of  submisaioo. 

I Nox*8UBMi88iYK,  non-sub-mis'sir,  a.  Revolting 
j against  ths  auiborit/  of  a superior. 

N0X8DIT,  non'sute,  a.  In  Law,  a rennneiation  of 
i the  suit  hj  tbe  plaintifT  or  demandant  Thus 
I where  pUintiff  is  demanded  and  doth  not  appear, 

j he  ia  aaid  to  be  nonsuit ; this  osuallj  happens 

where,  upon  trial,  and  when  the  jnt^  are  ready  to 

j give  their  verdict,  tlie  plaintiff  discovers  some 

‘ error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings,  or  is  unable  to 

I prove  a material  point,  &«.,  and  tbereupon  tbe 

plaintiff  msj  be  demanded  (as  be  most  be\  bti 
^fault  is  recorded,  and  the  entry  Is  m mueri- 
conlia  quta  non  proseetthu  breve  tuum  { upon 
which  defeudant  recovers  his  costs  aeainst  him ; 


— V.  n.  to  determine  or  record  that  the  plaiutifl 
dmps  his  suit  on  default  of  appearance  when 
called  in  court ; — a.  nonsuited. 

Noxtboxite,  nnn'tro-nite,  s.  (nontrod,  the  name 
of  the  arrondiasement  in  France,  in  which  U 
occurs.)  A mineral  which  occurs  in  small  nodules, 
embedded  in  an  ore  of  mangsDesei  It  is  of  a pale 
w yellowish-green  ooloor;  dull,  opaque,  with  an 
earthy  fracture.  Its  constituenta  are— silica,  44.00; 
peroxide  of  iron,  29.00;  alumina,  3.60;  magnesia, 
2.10;  clay,  1.20;  water,  18.70. 

Kon-usakce,  non-u'taos,  s.  Ne;;lect  of  use. 

Nox-ubkr.  non-u'snr,  s.  Tbe  act  of  not  usuig; 
neglect  of  offiriiU  duty. 

Noodle,  noo'dle, «.  A fool ; a simpleton. — Vulgar. 

Nook,  nook,  «.  A comer ; a coven  made  by  an 
angle  or  intenoction. 

Noox,  noon,  s.  (noa,  Sax,  woai,  Dut)  Tbe  middle 
of  the  day;  the  lime  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian;  twelve  o'clock;  used  in  tbe  following 
linee  for  midnight: 

Full  beftir*  him  at  the  nooa  of  nixht 
Ue  saw  a quire  ofUdiee.«./>rydeii. 

— K.  meridional. 

KookdaY,  noon'd.ny,  /.  Mid-day;  twelve  o'clock 
I intheday; — a.  pertaining  to  mul>dHy;  meridionaL 

. Nooxiko,  noon'ing,  s.  Repose  at  noon;  repast  at 
I noon. 

Kooxstbad,  noon'sted,  s.  The  station  of  tbe  sun 
at  noon. 

Nooxtide,  noon'ti  !e,  s.  The  time  of  noon;  mid« 
day; — fl.  meridional. 

Noose,  nt>s,  s.  (nos,  Irish.)  A running  knot,  which 
! binds  tbe  closer  the  mure  it  U drawn. 

I Noose,  noos,  r.  a.  To  tie  in  a noose ; to  catch; 

I to  entrap. 

Nopal,  no'|>al,  s.  Tbe  Cactns  opuntia,  the  plant 
j upon  wht^  tbe  Cochineal  insect  chiefly  bree^ 

Nob,  nawr,  coi^.  (we  and  or.)  A parti^  marking 
the  second  or  subsequent  branch  of  a negative 
propoeition;  correlative  to  neither  or  not;  nor 
sometiroos  begins  a sentence,  but  in  such  s case  a 
negative  propoeitiun  has  preceded  it  in  tbe  fore- 
going sentence ; in  some  cases,  usosUy  in  poetry, 
nor  u used  for  neither, 

Noraxtba,  no-nin-ie'a,  t.  (altered  from  Gono- 
j rantea,  tlie  Caribbean  name  of  N.  Gmianentu.) 

\ A genus  of  filants  o»nsi»ting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 

1 natives  of  Gouna;  Order,  Margraviaosse. 

‘ NobPOI-K  cbaO,  nawr'foke-crag,  s.  In  Geology, 

I a tertiary  formation  which  rests  on  tbe  Loa^ 

I clay  or  chalk. 

Nobia,  no're-a, «.  'The  name  of  a hydraulic  machine, 
much  used  in  Spain.  It  consists  of  a vertical  wheel 
of  20  feet  diameter,  on  tbe  drenmferenee  of  which 
are  fixed  a numbiw  of  little  boxes,  or  squaiu 
buckets,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tbe  water  out 
of  the  well  ooromunicating  with  tbe  canal  below, 
and  of  emptying  it  into  a reservoir  above,  which 
is  placed  by  the  ride  of  tbe  wbeeL 

Nobka,  nawr'ka,  «.  A name  given  by  Cronitadt 
to  an  aggregate  of  quarts,  mica,  and  garnet. 

Nobma,  nawr'ms, «.  (Latin.)  Rule,  a constel- 
lation of  Lacaible,  situated  between  Scorpio  and 
Lnpus. 

Norma  t.,  nawr'mal,  a.  (from  xomsa,  a rule,  LaU) 
According  to  a square,  rule  or  principle;  relating 
to  rudiments  or  riemenU:  teaching  rudiraei'ts  or 
first  principles.  In  the  Geometry  of  curve  lines, 
1 the  normal  to  a curve  at  any  point  ia  a straight 
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Him  p«rp«ndicnUr  to  the  tengeot  at  that  point,  ' Nosthwind,  nawrM'wind,  «.  The  wind  that  blows 
and  included  between  the  curve  and  the  axU  of  from  the  north. 


I the  abedsaa.  It  former!/  meant  eimplj  pcrpen> 
dicuUr.  In  Natural  HUtoiy,  baring  the  ordinary 
struaure  peculiar  to  a famil/,  genue,  or  species 
Koeman,  nawr'mao,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  producol 
I bj  the  Nonnana.  In  Nuutiual  langoa^'o,  a short 
! wooden  bar  thrust  into  a hole  of  the  windlass  to 
* fasten  the  cable  to. 

. Nobmans,  nawr'mana,  t.pil  The  name  of  a fierce 
and  warlike  people  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
other  parts  of  Scwdinavia.  who  at  dUferent  times 
orerran  and  ravaged  m<>st  countries  in  Europe. 
Koenb,  aawms>  a.  In  Scandinavian  Mythology, 
the  three  fates,  equivalent  to  the  Moirui  of  the 
Groeka.  They  were  called  Urd,  Warand,  and 
' Skald,  k e.  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  They 

I were  represented  as  >omhrB  and  melancholy,  but 

I endowed  with  great  beauty. 

Nobomhia,  no-ron'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  C.  Noronba, 
the  traveller  ) A genus  of  rnall  trees,  natives  of 
Um  Manritius : 0^1er,  Oleaces. 

Nobops,  no’rops,  a.  (Gleaming  too  Inisht  to  look 
at,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Saurian  xrptiles:  Family, 
Iguanida. 

Nobbot,  nawr'roy,  s.  In  Heral-lrr,  North-King, 
the  title  of  the  third  of  the  three  king»-at-arms, 
or  provincial  heralds. 

Norbb,  nawrs,  s.  Tbs  name  af  tlte  Norwegian 
language. 

North,  nawrtk,  s.  (Saxon,  nord.  Ft.  ttoord^  DuU) 
One  of  the  cardinal  points,  being  that  {K>int  of  the 
horizon  which  is  dirKtIy  oppoeite  the  sun  in  the 
meridian ; — a.  being  in  the  north. 

Nobthbast,  iiawrtA-eest',  e.  The  point  between 
the  north  and  east,  at  an  eqoal  distance  from 
each  ;^<a.  relating  to  the  northeast,  or  proceeding 
from  it. 

Nobtuerlt,  nawr'tAur-le,  o.  Being  towards  the 
north towards  the  uorth  ; in  a northern 
direction,  or  proceeding  from  a northern  point. 
Korthebr,  nawr'tAum,  a.  Being  in  the  north. 
Northern  sfjnu,  the  six  signs  of  the  lodiac  that 
are  north  of  the  equinoctial.  Nortkem  tiffkts. — 
See  Aurora  Borealis. 

Nobthbba'LT,  nawr'(Aara-le,  adL  Towards  the 
north. 

NoBTRERXirosT,  nawr'<Anm-rooet,  > a.  Situated 
Nobthmost,  nawrtk'most,  / at  the  point 

farthest  north. 

NorthIRO,  nawr'tAing,  a.  In  Nsrigation,  the 
diffierenoe  of  latitods  mads  by  a ship  in  sailing 
northwards ; the  motiou  or  distance  of  a planet 
from  the  eqnator  northward. 

I Nobthstar,  nawrfA'atar,  s.  The  north  polar  star. 
NoBTHUMBBlAir,  nawrtA-om'bre-an,  a.  Belong'^ 
ing  to  Northumberland. 

Kobthward,  nawrtA'wawrd,  «.  Being  towards 
the  north. 

Nobthwabd,  nawitk'wawrd,  > ad.  Towards 
Nobtbwabdb,  nawitb'wawrdz,  i the  north. 
Nobthwabdlt,  nawTt^'wawrd-le,  a.  Having  a 
Doitbam  directioD ; — ad.  in  a northern  direction. 
Kobtbwbst,  nawrci'west,  a.  The  point  between 
the  Dorth  and  weet;->a.  relating  to  the  point 
between  the  north  and  west;  prooeediog  from  the 
northwest. 

KoRTBWBBTBBir,  nawrtA-wes'tnm,  a.  Belating  to 
or  being  in  the  northwest,  or  in  a diraotioD  to  the 
oorthwest. 


Nobweqiak,  nawr-we^sn,  s.  A native  of  Norway; 
— a,  pertaining  to  or  jir^ueed  in  Norway. 

Hose,  nose,  $.  (nose,  acsse.  Sax.  nose.  Germ.)  The 
prominence  on  the  face,  which  Is  the  organ  of 
smell,  oonsUting  of  two  cavities  called  onatriU ; 
the  end  of  any  thing ; aoent ; sagacity.  To  lead 
by  the  MOM,  to  lead  blindly.  To  be  led  by  the 
noM,  to  be  led  without  inquiring  the  reason,  or 
without  resistance.  To  Otrtutt  one's  note  into  the 
ajfairt  of  other*,  to  be  meddling  officiously  with 
other  people's  matters;  to  be  a busybody.  To 
ptd  one's  nose  ouf  <f  Joini^  to  alienate  the  afiV-o- 
Uont  of  another; — v.  a,  to  scent;  to  smell;  to 
face  ; to  oppose; — p.  fk  to  look  lug;  to  Uostcr. 
— Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Nosbblbed,  noze1)leed,  ».  A hemorrhage  or 
bleeding  at  the  no'^e. 

Nosed,  nozd,  a.  Having  s nose;  having  sagacity. 

I Nosepibh,  noze'fish,  s.  A fiih  of  the  leatber- 

! mouthed  land,  with  a fiat  blunt  snout. 

Nosboat,  noze'gay,  $,  A posy ; a bnoch  of 
flowers. 

Noseless,  nozenes,  <k  Wanting  a nose ; deprived 
of  a nose. 

Nosing,  no'zing,  s.  In  Architectore,  tbe  nnetng  of 
a step  is  the  projecting  part  of  the  treadboard  or 
cover  which  stands  before  tbe  ris«.  The  nosing 
is  generally  rounded,  so  as  to  hare  a semicircular 
section,  and  in  the  better  sort  of  staircases  a fillet 
and  hollow  is  placed  under  tbe  uoslng, 

Nosle. — See  Nozle. 

Nosocomial,  noz-o-ko'me-al,  a.  (noeoe,  a dlaeaaa, 
and  hmeoy  I take  care  of^  Gr.)  Pertaioing  to  an 
hospital. 

Nosocomium,  nos-o-ko'me-om,  k An  hospital 
for  the  dist'ssed. 

Nosodkndbon,  R4>-so-den'’dron,  a.  (noeos,  disease, 
and  demlron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleop- 
terous insects : Family,  ClarioornesL' 

KosoQRAPiir,  no-sog'ra-fe,  s.  (nosos,  ffiseaas,  and 
ffrapho^  I describe,  Gr.)  Des^ption  of  diseases. 

Nosological,  noz-o-lojVkal,  a.  Relating  to 
nosology,  or  a systematic  classification  of  diseases. 

Nosolooist,  no-zorogist,  «.  One  who  classifies 
diseases,  and  gives  them  suitable  names. 

Nosoloot,  oox-oro-je,  s.  (sosos,  disease,  and 
loyo*^  a discourse,  Gr.)  Tbe  claaificatlon  and 
arrangement  of  di>essea.  There  are  various  sys- 
tems, but  that  of  Cullen,  In  bis  second  edition  of 
* Synopsis  Nosologies  Methodiese,*  is  that  usually 
follow^  in  this  country. 

Nobopobtio,  noz-o-po-etlk,  a.  (wosoe,  disease, 
and  poieo,  I make,  Gr.)  Prododng  diseases.-— 
Seldom  used. 

Nostalgba,  nos-tsl^e-A,  s.  (wwfeo,  I return,  and 
alyoe,  giW,  Gr.)  A species  of  melancholy  ra- 
suiting  from  absence  from  home  and  country. 

Nostoc,  nos'tok,  s.  A genus  of  Zoocarpes,  con- 
Mating  of  gelatinous  polymorphous  animals,  filled 
with  crisp moniform  filaments:  Tribe, Nostochinem. 

NosTOCHlMEiE,  nos-to-kin'e-e,  s.  (nostoc,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A genos  of  Zo^rpea,  consisting  of 
plants  or  animals  more  or  less  globose,  gelatinous, 
or  fleshy,  including  grannies  scatter^  through 
tbe  mass  or  srrang^  in  a moniliform  manner. 

Nostril,  noe^tril,  *.  (notethyrly  or  moeethyrly  Sax.) 
An  aperture  or  paasage  through  tbe  nose,  tbrougU 
which  air  b faihided  and  exhaled  la  respi^ion. 
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I Koatscm,  nns'tnio),  «.  (ftvm  noster,  oort,  Lat.) 

It  A medidne,  the  in^crediente  of  which  are  kept 
I eecret,  for  the  alleg^  parpoee  of  cotifining  the 
' profile  of  Bile  to  the  iiiTmtar  or  proprie:or. 
j Not,  not,  ad.  (nahty  nokty  Sax.)  A word  that  ex- 
preeees  negation,  denial,  or  refnial ; a word  of 
I exception,  nIbo  of  prohilntion  or  deprecation  ; it 
j denotes  cessation  or  extinction ; not  onlv,  eilipti- 
callj. 

Kotablb,  not*a-bl,  a.  (French,  notabUi*,  Lat.) 
Remarkable*,  memorable;  worthy  of  notice;  ob> 
j serrdile;  disUngnished  or  noted;  active;  care* 
ful;  indastrions; — a.  a thing  worth/ of  obeerra* 

I tion.  NoiahU»y  in  French  Histor/,  the  d*'putics 

I of  the  states  nnder  the  old  regime,  appointed  and 

convoked  bj  the  king  on  certain  occasions. 
K0TABLXXB88,  not’a-bl*Des,  $.  Rcmarkableness ; 
appearance  of  baldness ; activit/;  care.— Seldom 
n^  in  the  last  three  senMS. 

Notably,  not'a-ble,  od.  Memorahl/;  remarkablj; 
eminent)/ ; with  show  of  conseqoeuce  or  impor- 
f tance. 

t NoTACAirntA,  no*ta-kan'Ma,  $.  (aotoa,  the  back, 

I and  akanihay  a spine,  Gr.)  A fitmil/  of  Dip- 
terons  insects,  comprehending  snch  as  have  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  or  scntelluin  armed  with 
teeth  or  spines. 

NoTACABTiirMj;,  no*ta>kan^/Ae-ne,  s.  A snbfamil/ 
of  the  2^idse,  consisting  of  those  genera  which 
I have  the  bod/  anguiUifuim,  and  much  compressed ; 

I the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  when  present,  vei/  long, 

and  close  to  the  caudal;  a series  of  detscbed 
pines  before  tbs  donal  fin ; the  snont  lengthened. 
NoTACABTiiUB,  oo>ta-kanVAu8,  s.  (same  as  isoto* 
l,  conlAo.)  A genns  of  fishea,  the  b^/  of  which  is 
covered  with  small  scales : snout  obtuse,  projec- 
ting be/ond  the  mouth;  jaws  eqnal,  with  small 
i close-set  teeth ; Tentral  fins  doec  to  the  vent ; no 

^ donal  fin;  ana)  fin  long,  and  nnited  to  a ver/ 

' small  cand^  fin:  Famil/,  Zcidc. 

Notalola,  no-talje-a,  s.  (notos,  the  back,  and 
algoMy  pidn,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  back, 
i Notakia,  DO-ta'me-a,  s.  (nutoe,  the  back.  Or,) 

1 A generic  name  given  bj  Dr.  Fleming  to  certain 
Corellines  belonging  to  the  genus  Sertulsria. 
Kotaitthbea,  no-tan-tAe'ra,  a.  (notos,  the  back, 
and  antherCy  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Order,  Loranthaoec. 

NoTARCnos,  no-tdr'koa,  $.  (notot.  the  back,  and 
arcAos,  chief,  Or.)  A genus  of  Molluaca,  belong- 
I ing  to  the  Apl/rioiie,  or  Sea-Usm : Tribe, 
Tectibrmncbia. 

Notabial,  no-ta're-al,  o.  Applied  to  those  acts 
, in  the  civU  law  which  require  to  be  done  under 
I the  seal  of  a notas/,  and  are  admitted  as  evidencs 
j in  foreign  courts. 

Notary,  no'ta-re,  s.  (from  woAss,  known,  Lat)  A 
I legal  ofiloer  whose  buriness  U to  attest  deeds  and 
writings,  protest  bills,  enter  and  extend  a ship's 
protests,  fta  He  is  geoerall/  called  a Notarff 
pMic. 

Kotatiob,  nivU'ihuD,  s.  (notatio,  Lat)  The  act 
{ or  practice  of  recording  an/  Uiing  bj  marks, 
figures,  or  characters  { meaning;  signification:— 
(obsolete  In  the  last  two  senses.)  In  Music,  tbs 
method  whereb/  the  pitch  or  tone,  and  duration 
of  musical  sounds  are  represented,  and  b/  which 
definite  periods  of  silence,  called  rests,  are  marked. 
I Notch,  notab,  s.  A hollow  cut  in  an/  thing;  a 
I nick ; an  opening  or  nairow  passage  through  a 


biU  or  monntain ; — r.  o.  to  cut  in  amall  hollows ; 
to  nick.  ] 

Notcuboard,  notshliorde,  s.  (isoeeAta,  ItaL)  In 
Arcbiteetnre,  the  board  which  receives  tne  ends 
of  ■ step  or  staircase,  so  called  because  It  is 
notched  out  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  steps. 
Notchiko,  not'tshing,  «.  In  Arduteeture,  s hoHov 
cut  from  one  of  the  faoee  of  s piece  of  timber 
general)/  made  rectangular  in  section. 

Note,  note,  s.  (French,  noto,  Lot.)  A mark  er 
token;  notice;  heed;  reputation;  eonseqnenoe;  ^ 
a short  remark  ; a passage  or  explanation  in  the 
maigin  of  a book ; a minute,  memorandum,  or 
abort  writing  intended  to  as^i<t  the  Btemoiy; 
state  of  bring  oheerred ; — (obsolete  in  the  Ust 
sense ;)— abbrerislion  ; ^mbol ; a short  letter ; I 
a billet ; annotation  ; oommentar/ ; a written  or 

ftrinted  paper  acknowledging  a drtt,  and  protnis- 
ng  pa/ment ; a diplomatio  communication  in 
writing.  In  Music,  a character  which  b/  Ha 
place  on  the  stave  represents  a sound,  and  ^ its 
form  determines  the  time  or  cooUnuaDos  of  snch 
sound : the  six  notes  in  ordinary  use  are — the 
semibreve,  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  and  derai  j 
semiquaver;  tunc;  voice;  bannonkma  or  melo-  | 
dioQS  sounds v.  o.  (natOy  Let.)  to  observe ; to 
notice  with  particolsr  care ; to  heed ; to  attend 
to;  to  aet  down  in  writing;  to  charge  with 
crime; — (obsolete  in  the  last  sense;) — (Amltm, 
Sax.)  to  butt  or  push  with  the  boms,  m a boll  or  . 
nm.— Obeolete.  * 

Notebook,  not«1>ook,  a.  A book  io  whidt  notes 
and  memorandonn  are  set  down.  j 

Noted,  no'ted,  0.  part  Remarkable;  emincot; 
celebrated. 

Notedly,  no'tod-le,  ad.  With  dioervatum  or  no* 
tioe.  I 

Notedkess.  no'tod-nes,  $.  Conspicuoosaeas ; emi- 
nence : celebril/.  I 

Noteless,  noteles,  a.  Not  attracting  notice.  \ 

Notek,  no'tor,  s.  One  who  takes  notice ; as  I 
annotator.  1 

NoTEKCEPHALue,  no-ten-sef'a-lua,  a (notos,  the  ' 
back,  and  enirphaloty  the  brain,  Gr.)  Tbe  iiame  ; 
given  b/  Geoffio/  Su  Hilairea  to  a monitor  io  { 
which  brain  protrodec,  and  rests  onl/  on  the  | 
dorsal  vertebne ; open  posteriori/. 

Noteras,  no'tur-as,  «.  (wo/mM,  wet,  Gr.)  A genua  ^ 
of  Cdeopteroos  insects : Famil/,  Carabids.  j 

Kotbworthy,  note'wur-tbe,  0.  Wurth/ of  obser  > 

! vatioD  or  ootice. 

Nothibo,  notA'ing,  a.  (no,  and  <A^.)  Negation 
of  being ; nonentit/ ; a word  that  denies  tbe  I 
existence  of  an/thing ; opposed  to  aometA^; 
nonexistence ; s state  of  annihilation ; not  an/-  j 
thing : no  particular  thing ; no  other  thing ; no  ; 
part,  portion,  quantit/,  or  d^ree;  no  importaoce ; 1 
no  value ; no  nae ; no  poaeniiion  or  fortune ; a 
low  condition ; a thing  of  no  proportion;  a trifle;  ! 
a thing  of  no  consideration  or  importance.  To  | 
atoAe  nothing  to  ooorider  aa  trifling,  U^t,  or  | 
nniroportant  In  Mathematics,  tbe  absence  of  I 
magnitude;  the  limit  to  which  a variable  raagnt-  | 
tode  approacbee  by  continual  diminotiona,  aa  ; 
when  it  is  said  thst  a magnitods  is  susceptible  of  ’ 
all  values  between  nothing  and  infinity;— odL  ia  ! 
no  degree : not  at  all,  | 

Notmiboness,  mitAliig-nsa,  a.  Nihility;  non- 
exiideoce;  Dotbing;  thing  of  no  value.  l| 

Mothochlahta,  m^-o-kle'na,  a.  (sotAoi,  ^urwnia,  1 
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and  ehluma^  a clock,  Gr.)  A gen  os  of  ferns: 
Order,  PoljpodisoeiB. 

Kornosoiiua,  noU>o-8o'mas,  s.  (notkoM,  sparions, 
and  «oma,  a body,  Gr.)  A gentu  of  foesil  &sbes 
from  the  Lias  of  Donetshire. 

Hothubus,  no-tAu'ms,  t.  (notkoty  spnrioQs,  and 
owro,  a tul,  Gr.)  A genns  of  lar^  of  the  grouse 
kind : Family,  Tetrooidr. 

Kotiius,  no'Mii%  a.  (noCAoe,  spnrions,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Steno> 
lytra. 

Notice,  no'tis,  «.  (French,  aofi:>d.  Lat)  Remark; 
heed;  oliservation ; regard;  information;  intelli* 
geitoe  given  or  received;  a paper  that  communl* 
cates  infom’istiun ; attention;  respectful  tieat- 
ment;  civility; — a.  a.  to  observe;  to  see ; to 
note;  to  heed;  to  regard;  to  mention;  to  treat 
with  attention  and  civilities ; to  observe  btelteo* 
tnally. 

KoTtCBABLB,  no'tis-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  observed; 
worthy  of  observation. 

Notida^us,  no-tid's-nos,  s.  A name  given  by 
Agassis  to  a genus  of  foesil  fishes  from  the  Chalk 
of  Kent* 

NoTincATioir,  no-te-fe-ks'shn^  a.  The  act  of 
making  known ; notice  given  in  words  or  writing, 
or  by  signs ; the  wriring  which  commanicates 
information;  an  advertisement;  citation,  Ac. 

Notift,  oo'te-fi,  e.  a.  (isoti/Ser,  Fr.)  To  dcclnre ; 
to  make  known  ; to  poblUh. 

Konoir,  no'shnn,  s.  (French,  notio,  Lat)  Tbonght ; 
mental  apprsbension  of  whatever  may  be  known 
or  imagined ; conception ; sentiment ; opinion ; 
•enae;  anderataoding;  intellectoal  power — Ob* 
•olete  in  the  last  three 


HU  nortoa  weakens,  hU  dUcemiags 
Are  lethargled.-.-jrkairs. 

Kottohai.,  Do'sbon-al,  o.  Imaginary;  idea]  • in* 
tellectnal;  exiatiiig  in  idea  only ; visionsiy;  fan* 
I'  tasUcal;  dealing  in  imaginary  things;  whimsical. 

NonoxAUTT,  tto-skDn*are-te,  a.  Empty,  un* 
gronndrd  opinion.— ^Obsolete. 

Notioxallt,  no'shon>sl*le.  ad.  In  idea;  men- 
tally ; in  conception ; not  in  reality. 

KoTioxiST,  no'shnn-ist,  a.  One  who  bolds  to  an 
ungrounded  opinion. 

Notiopuilvs.  not*e-of'e*lo8,  s.  (nfttizoy  to  tom 
the  bi»ck,/}Atfe,  I love,  Gr.)  A ge:ios  of  Coleop- 
teroQS  insects : Family,  Csrabidc. 

Notipiiila,  no-tire*ls,  s.  {notizo,  to  tnm  the  back, 
pkih,  1 love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : 
Family,  Mscsidw. 

Notocseab,  no-toe'o-ras  a.  (notos,  the  back,  and 
Jhems,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genna  of  Cruciferous 
plants : Suburder,  Plenrorhiseie. 

Notochjcts,  not-o-ke'te,  s.  (notes,  the  back,  and 
Cilaite,  a bristle  or  beard,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
nerves  of  the  calyx  being  drawn  out  into  stiff 
booked  bristles  under  the  spex  of  the  calyx.)  A 
genos  of  plants  t Order,  Lamiacem. 

Kotodomta,  no-to-don'ta,  $.  (wotos,  the  back,  and 
odouiy  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lepidopteroua 
inaecta : Family,  Noctnra. 

Kotoxecta,  no-to-nek’ta,  a.  (notes,  the  back,  and 
Mifctes,  floating,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
baeeta : Family,  HydrocarUc. 

KoTOXBCTiDiB,  no-to*nek'te-dc,  a.  (notoneefa,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Hemipterous  insects, 
of  which  the  Water-beatman  (Notooecta)  k the 
type. 


KoTOPBtrs,  no'tO'fna,  a.  (noToa,  the  back,  and  ph>ot, 
light,  Gr.)  A genua  of  C^leopteroos  inaecta  t 
Family,  Carahidi^ 

Notopoda,  Do-top'o-da,  a.  (cotes,  tbs  back,  and 
jwirs,  feet,  Gr.)  A divUion  of  the  Brachyuroua 
Decapods,  whidi  have  the  last  four  or  two  hind 
feet  inserted  above  the  level  of  the  others. 

Notoptebous,  n»*top'ter*U8,  a.  (notes,  the  bad:, 
and  y^teron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  iialies  be- 
loo>;ing  to  the  Clupinie,  or  herrings:  Family, 
Salmonidie. 

N0TORIIIZE.E,  no-to-rix'e-e,  a.  (nofoa,  the  bade, 
and  rkizn,  a root  or  radicle,  Gr.)  A suborder  of 
the  Crudfene.  characterised  by  the  cotyledoos 
being  flst  and  incambeot;  the  rsdlcle,  dorsal, 
and  the  seeds,  ovate  and  immarginite. 

Kotobikty,  Do-to-ri'e*te.  a.  (noterirte,  Fr.)  Ex> 
poanre  to  the  public  knowledge;  the  stats  of 
being  publicly  or  generally  known)  public  know- 
ledge. 

K0TOBIOU8,  no*to're-QB,  a.  (notoire,  Fr.  noCorio, 
Span.)  Publicly  known ; evident  to  the  world ; 
apparent ; not  hidden.— Generally  used  in  an  ill 
sense. 

NoTOitioceLT,  no-to’re-ns-le,  odL  Publicly;  evi- 
dently ; openly. 

NoToRiocaKESB,  oo-to're-us-nes,  a.  The  atata  ^ 
being  open  or  known  ; botoriety. 

Kotuxus,  no-toka'ua,  a.  (isofos.the  back,  and  ozss, 
a shark,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleoptarooa  insects 
Family,  Trachilides. 

Nott,  not,  a,  {knoty  Sax.)  Shorn  ; 

A wotts  head  badde  be,  with  a breuae  viaara.— 
CksMvr. 

— V.  a.  to  shesT.— Obaotete. 

NorruBxo,  noC-tnr'no,  a (Itallsn.)  A piece  nf 
music  in  w hich  the  emotions  of  love  and  tender* 
neaa  are  chiefly  developed. 

Notus,  Do'tns,  s.  (Latin.)  The  south  wind. 

Notwiieat,  not'wheet,  a Wheat  not  bearded. 

Notwithstaxdixo,  not*with*etandlug,  (common- 
ly classed  among  etn^unctionty  but  U properly  a 
partkipU  cuffeefirA)  Without  hinderance  or  ob- 
struction  from ; neverthelesa ; however. 

Nottlia,  no-tilVs,  a.  (notea,  back,  and  /ytes,  a 
hump,  Gr.  7 in  reference  to  a siugolsr  calU^ty  at 
the  back  of  the  stigniA)  A genua  of  plants . 
Order,  Orchidacem. 

Nouoat;  Doo'gsw,  A (French.)  A oonicaion  made 
of  almonds  and  sugar. 

Nought. — Sve  Naught. 

Noul,  notol,  a.  (knoly  Sax.)  The  top  of  the  head. 
— ObaoletA 

Softly,  quoth  the  steward,  it  Ueth  all  in  thy  nowL 

Both  nut  and  wisdom.— //Ut 

Nould,  Doirld.  Woutdy  would  not. 

Koux,  nowD,  A (nemmy  a name,  Lai.)  In  Gram- 
mar, the  name  of  any  thing  which  exiNto,  or 
which  we  can  coooeive  to  be  in  exLtence,  as— 
John,  London,  river,  darkness,  virtue,  angel 

Nodricb,  nuiTa,  a.  (nottmee,  Fr.)  A nuraa.— 
Obsolete 

Cambdeo!  the  wowHeecfantlqul^, 

And  lanteme  nntu  Ute  MK-cunimf  agA— Xpenser. 

NouBian,  nnr'iah,  e.  a.  (wovrrtr,  Fr.)  To  increaaa 
or  support  by  food  or  aliment  of  any  kind;  to 
support;  to  maiiittlD;  to  supply  the  means  of 
support  and  increase ; to  encourage;  to  cherish  ; 
to  comfort ; to  traiu ; to  educate ; to  promote 
growth  or  strength e.  is.  to  gain  nourishment ; 
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|.  ->^onti8iix1  M • nrater  verb;)— «.  * none. — 

I Obtoleia  u a fobiUotiTt^ 

Athaat 

Wu  c«U«d  WMriik  of  pbttowpbon 
I KooniinABLB,  nor'LJt-o-blf  a.  Stuceptibla  of 
Doorahmoat 

‘ Nouushbb,  nor^-nr,  Tbe  penoo  or  tbmg 
I Uut  oouriaboo. 

. VoCBlSNtNO,  nvlsb-log,  «.  Promoting  growth  ; 

I Dotritioui. 

j Koukisumrmt,  Doi^Bh-mmf,  t.  That  which  U 
giron  or  rroeiTcd,  in  order  to  the  rapport  or  in- 
I creue  of  growth  or  at  rength;  food;  •ostenanoe; 

SnntHment ; ontrilioo ; rapport  of  animal  or  Te^e* 
table  bodiee ; initrocUoii,  or  that  which  promotca 
growth  in  atuinmrnta. 

1 1 Nocbitckb. — See  Nurtnre. 

Kourslb,  noKab  «.  a.  To  onrae  op.'-Oheoiete. 

Or  NOwnk  op  in  lore  oflcaiined  phUoeophr.— 

I 

i Koim8i.nro.— See  Norsliko. 

N0U8LS. — See  Noonle. 

. N0U8LS,  nui'sl,)  0.0.  Toeoraare;  to  entrap,  as 
N0U8KL,  ood'sl,)  in  a noose  or  trap. — Obsolete. 
MowACOLilfa,  noT-a-kn-lt'na,  a.  (novoetdb,  a knife, 
Lot)  A genua  of  MoUttsea  bekmging  to  the 
SolentOB  or  Solens,  in  which  the  ahell  U straight; 
tbs  Tslres  of  equal  length  thronghoot ; tbe  ex* 
tremities  roonded  ; nmbones  towai^  tbe  middle ; 
cardinal  leeth  | ; doraal  margin  slightljr  thickened. 

. KovaCOLITR,  no-rak'u  lite,  a (wwacii^  e razor, 

1 1 Lat.)  Tbe  stone  of  which  honao  for  diarpening 
II  rmsors  are  made. 

' Kota  Scotiak,  no'ra  sko'sha*as,  t.  A natire  of 
1 1 Kora  Scotia *o.  pertaining  to  and  prodneed  In 
I'  Nora  Scotia. 

; KoTAnAB,  no-ra'shan,  a.  In  Ecclfaiastical  His- 
■ ! tor^,  a follower  of  Noratian,  a presbjrter  of  Rome 
i I in  t^  third  centorj,  who  established  a poritanicAl 
I Mct  remarkable  fur  the  high  sense  the/  enter- 
tained of  the  excellence  att.dnablf^  bj,  and  neces- 
sary to,  all  professing  Christianity. 

' KotatION,  no-Ti'shun,  a.  In  Law,  the  acceptance 
of  a new  debt  or  obligation  in  aatisfactkin  of  a 
prior  existing  one.  Thn«.  it  is  said  that  rarety  is 
dtaebarged  ^ tbe  novafum  of  tite  debt ; for  be 
can  no  longer  be  brand  fur  tbe  first  debt,  for 
which  be  was  surety,  since  it  no  longer  exUt.<s 
haring  been  extingni^ed  by  the  novntion;  neither 
can  be  be  brand  for  tbe  new  debt  into  which  the 
first  baa  been  conrerted,  sinoe  this  new  debt  was 
not  the  debt  to  wbicb  be  acceded. 

I K0TATIAIIIAIC,  Do-ra'shan-ixm,  a The  opinions 
I or  principles  held  by  the  NoratUna 
Kotrl,  Doy'il,  a,  (Spanish,  motMu,  Lat.  itorc/lb, 
1 Ital.)  New ; not  ancient ; of  rrceitt  introduc- 
tion. A'otW  Cfmifihitiotu,  in  the  Cml  Law,  are 
tboee  which  are  soppleinental  to  the  code,  and 
poaterior  in  time  to  the  other  booka  A'ore/ 
aart^fiMenl,  in  Law,  an  as^gnment  of  lime,  pUce, 
or  such  like,  in  action  uf  trespass,  other«i>e  than 
as  it  was  before  sssigned  ; or  where  it  is  more 
particnlsrly  in  a declaration  than  in  a writ,  Ac. 
A'oref  t/isseuia,  a new  or  recent  diiaeitin  or  dia- 
pnsses^iun  ; — i.  a new  or  supplemeutal  constitu- 
tion or  decree ; a tale  or  fictitious  naiTMtive  in 
pruae,  illustrative  of  the  working  of  the  passions, 
and  containing  lively  sketclirs  of  the  charjcteiis- 
tics  of  the  people  or  country  la  which  tbe  plot 
I may  be  plao^ 


KoTELtSM,  norll-ixm,  a Innoratioii. — Obeolete. 
Kotklist,  nor'il-ist,  e.  An  innovator;  an  aasoter 
of  novelty ; a writer  of  novels  or  talee;  a writer 
of  newa-— Obaolete  in  the  last  eensa.  , 

Notbuxe,  nov'il-ise,  r.  a.  To  bnorato;  to 
change  by  introducing  noveltiea — Obooleta 
Kovbltt,  nov'U-te,  a Newnose;  state  of  nnknowa 
to  former  times ; freshoeae ; rsceatneaa  of  ori^  . 
or  introduction. 

November,  no-vem'bnr,  s.  (from  Moreai,  nint,  LbL)  • 

In  Chronology,  ibo  eleventh  month  of  the  Julian 
year,  consisting  only  of  thirty  days : it  was  so  I 
named  from  being  the  ninth  month  of  Bumnloa's 
year,  wbicb  began  with  March. 

N0VEM8ILK8,  no-vem'se-lea,  a The  name  given 
by  Romulus  to  tbe  gods  of  tbe  Sabines,  whom  ho 
a^pted  after  the  conquest  of  that  people. 
KorRMTiRi,  Dov-sin've-re,  #.  (aoren,  nine,  and 
cv,  s man,  Lit)  In  Anllqnity,  nine  magistratea 
of  Athena,  whose  gorenuneut  lasted  but  one  year. 

Tlie  first  was  eallsd  Archer,  or  prince ; tbs  second, 
Basilcus,  or  king ; tlie  third,  Polemarchua,  or 
general  ^ the  army ; and  the  other  six,  Thetfn^  i 
thetc. 

KoTE!f  ART,  ne'vcn-a-re,  a (noeenoruis,  Lxt.')  Tho 
nnmbcr  nine;  nine  coQcclively ; — o.  relating  to 
the  number  nine. 

Noterdiai.b,  Do-ren-de-ale,  #.  A aolemn  sacii- 
fioe  performed  by  tbe  ancient  R»mans  when  any- 
thing prudigioas  appeared  of  a ibreateoing  aspe^  | 
and  thought  to  portend  some  diaastroos  pubLio 
orenL  It  was  uaually  oelebnitad  for  nine  days, 
htnoe  the  nama 

Novehkalia,  nuv-en-na'ls-a,  a (aonem,  nine,  and  , 
oawa,  a year,  Lat)  A festival  held  by  the 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  dead  every  ninth  year.  | 
Novrrkial,  Do-ven'ne-al,  a.  (aoreni,  nine,  and  : 
«aaw,  a year,  L it)  I>rae  every  nine  yemra  I 
Kovkrcal,  no-Tcr’ka1,  a.  (from  aororoo,  a ste{^ 
motlter,  Lat.)  Having  the^  manner  of  a siep- 
mothtr  ; beseeming  a stepmother. 

KoviCE,  nov'is,  a (French,  noeitim,  Lat)  One 
uns  quaiuted  or  unskilled,  or  who  is  new  in  any 
buniiie'S;  one  In  the  rudimeots;  a begioner;  one 
that  has  entered  a religii  us  hunae,  but  has  nut 
t:>k«-D  tlie  vow;  a prot^ioner;  one  newly  000- 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Novi  Homimes,  no'ri  bom'e-nU,  a.  (Latin,  new 
men.)  In  Antiquity,  such  men  among  the  Ro-  j 
mans  as  by  their  own  personal  merit  and  ioflueuce 
bad  raised  ihemHelvea  to  curule  dignity,  without 
tbe  assistaoce  of  family  ooonectiona 
Kovilunar,  noT>e-lu'nar,  o.  (fiorws,  new,  and 
Anu,  the  moon,  Lat)  Relating  to  the  new  moon.  ^ 
Novitiatb,  no-vishVate,  a.  (novieiaty  Fr.)  Tbe 
state  of  a novice ; the  time  in  wbicb  the  rudi- 
ments are  learned  ; tbe  time  spent  in  a religiuua 
house,  by  way  of  trial,  before  tho  vow  is  taken. 
Novmocs,  no-vish'us,  a.  (norittia,  Lat)  Newly 
invented. — Obndcte. 

Novitt,  novVte,  a.  (tsoritoa.  Lat)  Newneeai  ■ 
novelty. — Obsolete.  1 

Now,  now,  0(f.  (na.  Sax.  Dut.  Swed.  Pan.  and  I 
Goth.)  At  the  present  time;  a little  while  ago;  [I 
almost  at  Uis  present  time;  at  one  time;  at  | 
another  time;  it  is  sometimes  s particle  ot  >on-  j 
nection  between  tbe  subsequent  and  pieo-ding 
proposition,  as,  if  this  be  true,  be  is  guilty ; anio 
this  is  true,  tlierefore  he  Is  guilty;  alter  tbis; 
since  things  are  to,  in  familiar  I.mgu.vge.  JVoto  | 


NOWADAYS— NUCLEOUTES. 


NUCLEUS— NULLAH, 


tmd  <Acn,  tt  one  time  and  another,  indeHniteir: 
oocuioDally ; not  often;  at  hitervala,  applied  to 
j pUcca  as  they  appear  at  interrala  or  In  auocesMon 
to  the  9)9  of  a traveller the  ^teent  time  or 
, rooinent,  a poetical  use. 

I KowaoATS,  Qow'a-daxe,  ad.  In  the  preeent  time 
or  a^e. 

; Kowat,  no'iraf,  ad.  (no,  and  <ooy.)  In  no 
Kowatb,  no'waze,  > manner  or  decree. 

Nowkd,  Dowd,  a.  In  Heraldry,  knotted,  from  the 
Latin  nodatns ; it  is  applied  to  the  tails  of  such 
j,  creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  soinetimee  repre> 
seated  in  ooat>armour  as  tied  in  a knot. 

I Nowbl,  now'U.  (i*oei^  Fr*)  A aboot  of  joy  at 
CbrUtmaa. — Obsolete. 

|i  Nowbs,  nowt,  f.  (nos,  Fr.)  The  marriage  knot— 
‘ Obsolete. 


Nuclsds,  nn'kle>aa,  a.  (Latin.)  A solid  point 
or  ceotre  roand  which  matter  ia  collected.  In 
Botany,  the  central  fleshy  pulpy  masa  of  an 
ovale  ; that  part  of  a eeed  contained  in  the  testa, 
and  coa<dettng  of  either  the  embryo  and  albnmen, 
or  of  the  embryo  only.  In  Licliena,  the  disk  of 
the  abield,  wbw^  contains  the  oporales  and  their 
cases.  In  Astronomy,  the  solid  part  or  body  of  a 
comet,  as  distingmsh^  from  its  nebulosity. 

Nuoula,  nn'eu-la,  «.  (nndeuM,  a kernel,  Lat)  A 
genos  of  Molluaca,  the  shell  of  which  is  an 
inequilsteral,  eqoivalved,  transverse,  snbtrigooid 
bividve;  oovered  with  an  epidermis;  the  hinge 
linear ; teeth  small  and  numerona.  In  Botany, 
a gland  or  aoorn,  or  any  small  hard  ooe-eeed^ 
pericarp;  also,  the  fenmlo  organ  of  the  plant 
Charm. 


\ 


KowuhRB,  uoliware,  ai.  (no,  and  isLers.)  Not  In 
any  place  or  state. 

Nowisn,  no'wiu,  odL  Not  in  any  mannwr  or 
degree. 

Nox,  noks,  $.  In  Ifytbology,  the  goddess  of  Night, 
the  daoghter  of  Chaos,  the  sister  of  Elpin  and 
Erebus,  and  mother  of  Ether,  Hemera,  Manatos, 
Moroup,  the  Fates,  dec.,  which  were  all  personifi- 
cations of  the  natural  phenomena  of  Ufe,  sleep, 
death,  &C. 

Koxtocs,  nok'sliiu,  a.  (noziua,  Lot.)  Hurtful; 
harmful ; baneful ; mUchieroos  ; deetnictive ; 
pemidoos;  unwholesome;  guilty;  criminal;  on- 
favourable;  ligurioua. 

Noxiously,  nok'shns-le,  ad.  HurtfuUy;  perai* 
ciously. 

Noxiousnkss,  ook'sfaus-nee,  s.  Hurtfulness;  in* 
ealubrity ; the  quality  that  injures,  impairs,  cor- 
rupts, or  perverts. 

Noyadeb,  noy'ads,  s.  A mode  of  punishment 
used  during  the  first  French  revolution,  inflicted 
%y  drawing  out  a plug  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
a boat  in  which  the  victims  were  launched. 

NoyaVCK. — Sea  Nuisance. 

Noyxau,  noy'o,  a.  (French.)  An  agreeable  liqueur  , 
flavour^  with  bitter  almonds,  or  the  kenwls  of  i 
peach  stones,  which  contain  prussic  add.  | 

Noy,  Notancb.— See  Annoy,  Aonoyanoe,  See. 

Nozlc,  Doy'sl, ) s.  (from  aoee.)  The  nose ; the 

Noszlb,  > snout ; the  end  or  extremity  of 
any  thing. 

Nitbblr,  nubTil,  «.  a.  To  beat  or  Wuim  with  the 
fists. 

NuBiAir,  Du'be-sn,  s.  A native  of  Nulna,  a coun- 
try in  Africa  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;— 
a.  pertaining  to  or  prodno^  in  NubU. 

NuBirBSOt'S,  no-bifer-Qa,  a.  (nudes,  a dond,  and 
yiro,  I bear,  Lat.)  Briuging  or  producing  ckmds. 

Nubioknbocb,  DU-big's-Dus,  a.  Producing  clouds. 

Nubilate,  nu'^-late,  e.  a.  To  cloud. — Obsolete. 

Nubile,  ou'bil,  a.  (French,  from  nubUu,  Lat.) 
Marriageable ; fit  for  marriage. 

Nubility,  db- WVte,  s.  The  state  of  being  mar- 
riageable. 

Nubiloos,  nn^loa,  a.  (nudOui,  Lot.)  Cloody. 

Nuciybboub,  nn-siTer-ns,  a.  (awx,  a nut,  aad,^ro, 

I bear,  Lal)  Bearing  note. 

Nucifbaoa,  no-ee-fra'ga,  s.  (mue,  a nut,  and 
frago,  I break,  Gr.)  Nutcn^eri,  a genua  of 
bir^  I Family,  Corvide. 

Nuclloutkb,  Du-kie-o-U'tes,  or  nn'kIo-o-Utee,  s. 
A genus  of  fbesil  Echisodennata : Family,  Echi- 
nid^ 


Nudatioiv,  no-da'shtm,  s.  The  eet  of  making  ; 
bare  or  naked.  i 

Nude,  nude,  a.  (nwcfus,  Lat)  Bare^  In  Law, 
void  ; of  no  force. 

Nudibramciiuiis,  nn-de-brang^e-ans,  s.  The 
Nadibrenchiata  of  Cuvier,  which  see. 

Nudibramcuiata,  na'de  brang-ke-a-ta,>  s.  (iNf- 

Nudibrawcoba,  nu-dd'brsug'ke-a,  f dus, 
naked,  and  htagckke,  gill^  Gr.)  The  second 
order  of  the  clue  Gasteropoda,  oonsisting  of 
Mollnsea  without  ehdls,  and  having  their  brao- 
chire  exposed  on  some  part  of  the  he^ 

Nudibramchiate,  nu-de-brang'ke-ate,  a.  Bela- 
tiog  to  the  Nudibranehiata. 

KuDiPEDALlA,  DO-de-pe-da1e-a,  s.  (fwaftie,  naked, 
and  /MS,  a foot,  Lat.)  A religious  ceremony 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  oaUoos, 
observed  on  eooonnt  of  some  public  calamity,  at 
famine,  drought,  pestilence;  In  the  oelebntioQ  of 
which  the  votaries  appeared  with  their  feet  bana 
A similar  oereroony  existed  among  the  Jews. 

NobiTT,  nn'de-te,  s.  Nak^nees.  Suites,  in  the 
plural,  naked  parts.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  nuditlee 
on  figurea  eotirely  divested  of  drapery. 

Nudum  paotum,  nu'dam  fak'tum,  s.  (Latin.)  In 
l.aw,  an  agreement  to  do  or  pay  anything  on  one 
ride,  without  any  oooaideratiou  or  compenaation 
on  the  other.  This  is  thence  colled  a nuds  or 
naked  contract,  and  when  not  nnder  seal,  that  ia, 
when  it  is  a simple  eootract,  is  totally  void  in 
hw,  and  a man  cannot  be  compelled  to  perf>rm  h. 

Nuoacity,  nn-gaa'e-te,  t.  (wwpax,  tri^g,  Lat) 
Futility ; trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 

Nuoatiom,  Du-ga'ahun,  s.  The  act  or  prsetiee  of 
trifling. — Seldom  used 

Nugatory,  nn'ga-tnr-e,  4S.  (wii^ntorras,  Lat) 
Trifling;  futile;  inrignificant;  inoperative;  of  no 
force ; ineffectnaL 

NuuAHCB,nu'aaii8,s.(Fren^)  Something  noxione 
or  ofienrive.  In  Law,  anything  which  unlawfully 
annoys  or  does  daro^  to  anc^er  is  a nnuanoe. 

A nuiaanoe  is  either  public  or  private.  A publio 
or  ooinmon  ituisaDoe  is  sodi  as  sfiecta  or  mt^eies 
with  the  king's  subjects  in  general;  a private 
Dttisanoe  is  such  is  only  affects  or  interferaa  with 
an  individual  In  bis  individual  capac.ty. 

Null,  nol,  a.  (nuUus,  none,  Lat)  Void;  of  no 
legal  or  Uoding  force  or  validity ; iuefiectual 
•>.  a.  to  deprive  of  validity;  to  annul, — which  see: 

— s.  something  of  no  power  or  moaning.— Obso-  I 
lets  as  a tubataative.  > ' 

I Nullah,  nuUa,  «.  An  East  Indian  term  fur  n j 
Bstural  oansL  or  small  brauch  uf  a river.  ll 
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KULUBreTY— NUMBEB. 


DUMBEREB— HUMEROrS. 


Kullidistt,  nal>le-biVU«  j.  (^Ubi,  la  no  p;irt  among  themsel^'M.  are  those  which  have  no  cnm-  { 

or  place,  LaU)  The  state  of  being  Dowbere.—  mon  measore  besides  imirj.  Ptrftct  | 

Obwiete.  i that  whose  aliquot  parts  added  together  make  the 

NoLLincATlOK,  nnl-le-fe-ka'ahan,  a.  The  act  of  whole  number.  Imperfcd  fUiiR6er»,  those  who-« 

I rsoderiag  Tidd  and  of  no  edeot,  or  of  no  le^at  aliquot  parts,  added  together,  make  either  more 
eflect.  I or  leea  uaa  the  whole; — e.  a.  {naatero,  Ltt.}  to 

KcLLirtDlAK,  nnl-le-fid't*an,  a.  (owflat,  nam.  and  rrckoo ; to  ascertain  the  units  of  aoj  ram,  coUeo- 

Jidts$y  faith,  LaL.)  Of  no  hooastj ; of  no  religioo  j tion,  or  moltitude ; to  reckon  as  ono  of  the  samo 
) or  faith.  I kin<i 

KcLLinsB,  noVle-B-or,  $.  Ono  who  makes  reiiL  KcmiiKSSlt,  nuni'burour,  t.  One  that  oumbsra 
I Kcluvy,  nulle-fi,  r.  a.  (mdliis,  and  ybcw,  1 inake,  NuMBBRFtJi.,  noml>iir>fi/t  o.  Manj  in  number. 

Lat.)  To  annul;  to  make  void;  to  deprive  of  NoMBURLBas,  num'bnr-Ies,  a.  lliat  caimot  U 
legal  force  or  rificacj ; to  render  tnvaKd.  | counted;  iiinnmerable. 

Nollitt,  nurie>ta,  a.  Want  of  legal  fbrea  or  effi-  . Numbbrs,  nnm'i>nn,  s.  The  title  of  tbs  foorth 
cacj : nolhingnosB ; winl  of  eaistonoo.  | book  of  the  PentHtench.  I 

I KcLLiroBA,  iml-Up'o-ni,  ) a.  A family  of  Hth<H  Nvhblbb,  num  bta,  a.  (noaiMw,  lat.)  The  entrails  ^ 
KCLLlPi>HES,  nurie*porze,r  phytous  Pulypea,  the  | of  a deer.  ) 

axis  of  whi^  piesenta  no  rialble  pozea  on  iU  aur<  Kcmbkbss,  num'iMt,  a.  Torpor;  interTuption  of  I 
I face.  I action  or  sensation*  deadness;  stupefaction.  I 

KmiB,  oum,  a.  (wunea,  Sax.)  Torpid ; deprived  Mcmbbia,  nu-me'iie-a,  a (neoc,  new,  and  mm,  a 
or  dtotitute  of  the  power  of  motion  and  se«isation ; month,  Or.)  Festivals  observed  in  andent  Grssco  . 

producing  ohiUneas;  benumbing  :^selda<n  used  at  the  oommencement  of  every  lunar  month,  la  ' 

In  the  h^  two  senae«;)»o.  o.  to  make  torpid;  honour  of  the  gods,  demi-gods,  nod  beroea  of  an- 
te deprivs  of  the  power  of  •eaaatioa  or  motion ; tiquity. 

tode^en;  to  stupefy.  i Ncmkitidb,  tra-me'oe-ns,  a.  A g^tnt  of  lards  t * 

KlTMBBDtrBBa,  oum'od-MS,  a.  Torpor;  Utwrop- i Family,  Sodopacidiiv  | 

i tiun  of  sen^tioo.  Nl'MERADLB,  nu'ini'r-a-hl,  a.  (numeruMila,  Lit) 

Number,  numlrar,  a.  (nomiru,  Fr.  wtraienM,  Lat)  That  may  nambered  or  ootinted. 

I The  derignation  of  a unit  in  reference  to  other  Kcmkrai#,  no'mer-al,  a.  (French,  n*aneraH»^  ; 

j nniiB,  or  it  reckoning,  counting,  snomeratiBg;  : Relating  to  number;  consisting  uf  number.  JViu- 

j an  asaemblags  of  two  or  more  units ; mors  thsu  . mend  aifftbra^  are  thuse  cases  in  which  numerals 

! one;  many;  multiiuds;  poetry;  verse,  la  j are  employed,  in  oontnuliKtinctioo  to  KUral,  or 

Grammar,  a modiScation  of  nooita,  verba,  &C.,  to  where  lettera  are  used.  A^vasera/  Jtffvret,  an  , 

accommodate  them  to  the  varieties  in  their  ob-  < those  figures  by  which  all  members  are  expressed 

i|  jects,  considered  with  regard  to  number.  In  ^ in  arithmetic,  1,  2,  S,  4,  ftc.  Nmmertt!  ItUerty 

I I Pot^,  Oratory,  Mu-io,  &c.,  certain  measures,  j are  seven  of  the  Roman  capitals,  used  by  them  iu 

propoitiooa,  or  cadonoca,  which  render  a vmo,  { expreering  mimbers ; they  are  1,  V,  X,  L,  0,  D, 

ji  period,  or  soDg,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Cardinal  ' M ; — s.  a numurul  character  or  lettrr.  . 

!'  num^era,  are  tbooe  which  express  the  quantity  uf  Numbrallt,  nn'msr-al-Ie,  odL  Aoourding  to  num-  M 

' units,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  wheress  ordinal  nuodier*  | her ; in  number.  { 

are  thoee  whi^  exprses  order,  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  Kumkrart,  nu'mer-a-re,  a.  Belonging  to  a cer*  , 

Coeyoeaid  wumfrer,  oos  diYi^ble  by  some  other  { tain  number.  ij 

number  beeidee  unity ; as  12,  wbk^  is  divhible  Numkratb,  nu'mer-ate,  r.  c.  To  count  or  reckon  j 

by  2,  8,  4,  and  8.  A'lwiiers,  as  12  and  15,  | in  numbers.  I 

which  hisve  some  oommoa  measnrs  besides  unity,  Numbuatiok,  nu-mer-a'shim,  s.  (imiiienrfio.  Lat)  I 

are  said  to  be  compound  numbers  among  The  act  or  art  of  numbering.  In  Arithmetic,  the 

selvoi.  Cubic  wimifrer,  is  the  product  of  a square  art  of  reading  or  estimating  the  value  of  any  i 

number  by  ita  root : such  is  27,  aa  bring  tbs  pro-  number  exprexaed  by  the  numeral  figures  or  digits,  \ 

duct  of  the  square  number  9,  by  its  root  8.  Dt-  any  buw  combined  or  repeated,  acd  is  thereforu 

ferwi^te  wutn&er,  is  that  refeirad  to  some  given  the  reverse  of  notation. 

unit,  as  a tornary  or  three : wberees  an  indeter-  Numerator,  nn'mer-ay-tur,  e.  (Latin.)  One  that  i 

minate  one  is  that  referred  to  nnity  in  general,  | nninbera.  In  Arithmetic,  the  mmerator  of  a 

and  is  called  quanUty.  ffomoffmtal  wwwriien,  are  ' fraction  ia  that  number  which  stands  above  tbs 
thoec  referred  to  tbe  same  nnit ; as  those  referred  ] line,  as  7 is  the  numerator  of  The  whole  frac- 
to  different  units  are  termed  betengeneaU  Whole  tion  bears  the  saute  proportion  to  Che  whole  oum-  i 

iw0R&«rs  are  otherwise  called  integers.  Ratiomd  i her  one,  as  this  numerator  bears  to  the  lower  1 

number  is  one  eommensuiable  with  nnity  ; as  a ! figure,  or  denominator  as  it  is  called, 

i number,  ineommettsurabla  with  unity,  is  termed  ' Ncmbric,  iiu-merllc,  ) a.  {mmenqne^  Fr.) 
irrational  or  a surd.  In  tbe  same  manner  a ra-  Numerical,  nu-mer'e-kal,)  Belonging  to  nmn- 
tionol  whole  number  is  that  whereof  unity  is  an  her;  denoting  number;  oonristing  In  numbers, 
aliquot  part;  a rational  broken  number,  that  Kumkhicali.v,  no  mer'e-kal-le,  ori.  In  numbers;  1 
rqu«l  lo  some  aliquot  part  of  unity ; and  a ra-  with  respect  to  number,  or  sameneas  In  numf»T.  ^ ^ 
tion;il  mixed  number,  that  consisting  of  a whole  Nt:iSKRiBT,  nu'nirr  1st,  e.  One  that  deals  in  mith-  | 
nu'i  ber  and  a broken  one.  Even  nttfaber,  that  I bene — Oheolete.  | 

whh-b  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  with-  Numbrositt,  nu  mer-os'e-te,  a Tbe  state  of  bu- 
out  any  fraction,  as  6,  12,  Ac.  Unoren  neu^Aer^  ing  numerous. — Obsolete, 

that  which  exceeds  an  even  number,  at  least  by  Numbr  ius,  nu’mer-os,  it.  (amterosHS,  T.at.)  Cos- 
unity',  or  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  taining  many;  consisting  of  many;  not  few;  .j 

parta,  as  8,  5,  &0.  IVimitive^  or  prim*  numhoriy  harmonious;  ennsisUng  of  parts  rightly  num-  |i 

aiT  those  only  divisihlo  by  oaity.  Prime netmher»^  bered;  melodious;  muriesL  ]( 
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I NcrwEiiousT.T,  T>u'jnpr-ii*  lf,  flrf.  In  pr^»t  m»rnl>er». 

Ki'MEBOcnSESii,  nu'iner-ua>ntx,  #.  Th«  qna^ilj  ur 
t i<tate  of  bdng  luunerous;  the  quality  of  ci’iisUling 
I of  portic  nuiniters;  hannonj;  n)uaicoliie>s. 

I Ki’MIDA,  nu^nc-da,  t.  Tlie  Guinea-Fuwl,  a gcnue 
! of  birds : Family,  Pavomdie. 

’ Ni’MiiilAM,  nn-mid'e-an,  t.  Belonging  to  or  pro* 

1 doccd  In  NumidU,  « country  in  Alricn ; a native 

I of  Numidia. 

Mom'smatic,  na-mia-mat'ilr,  a.  (fitimirao,  a cotn, 

I I Lat.)  Relating  to  money,  coin,  Mr  medals. 

i KrmftUATics,  nu-mix-mai^ika,  t.  The  science  of 
' coins  and  med.ds. 

KUNiSMATOLOOisr,  nn-roix-ma*turo-j»t,  t.  One 
j vered  in  the  knowled-.'e  of  coins  and  medals. 

I KUMisiiATOLOOT.  im-mix-ma-toro-je, «.  {numUma, 

i a coin,  and  toj/04,  a treatise,  Gr.)  The  brancli  of 

ii  blatorieal  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medaN. 
KuMMABr,  num'ma-re,  > a (nwntnus,  money, 

I KuMUt'EAK,  ntun'mu-lar, ) Lat.)  Relating  to 
money, 

t Kummui.itcs,  nam'mu-Utes,  $,  (nvmmu$^  money, 

I Lat.  and  lithoM,  a stone,  Gr.)  An  extinct  gei.os 
of  fottsil  multilocular  Cephalopoda,  presenting  ex- 
teinslly,  a lenticular  6guro  without  any  apparent 
opeiiing , and  internally,  a spiral  carity,  divided 
by  septa  into  numerous  ch-unbers : they  do  not 
possess  a sipbnncle,  but  their  chambers  comjtmni* 
cate  by  means  of  small  f»mmuia. 

Nummui.itic,  num>mu-ltt  Ik,  a.  Containing  nnm- 
I rnulites;  compoaed  of  nuinmulites. 

Nnupa,  nomps,  a.  A dolt;  a llockhesd. — Obsolete. 
Kuhskill,  Qum'skul,  «.  A dunce;  a dolt;  a 
block  head. 

Ht'USKL'LLRD,  num'skold,  o.  Dull  in  intellect; 
|l  stupid;  lioltish. 

Kui«,  nun,  a.  (wmsiia,  Sax.  and  Dan.  aonne,  Fr.) 
A Woman  devoted  to  a religions  life,  and  who 
lives  iu  a cloister  or  nunnery,  and  debarred  by  a 
vow  from  the  converse  of  men  ; a small  kind  of 
pigeon ; the  blue  titmouse. 

Kuxchkoiv,  Don'slmu,  a.  A portion  of  food  taken 
I between  menle. 

KvvCIATVBE,  nnn'slie-a-ture,  a The  ofBce  of  a 
nuncio. 

Mcwcio,  nun'she-o,  a.  (niascwra,  Ijit.)  An  envoy 
of  the  pope  to  the  court  of  an  emperor  or  king  to 
1 neg«*tiBte  eccle^ia8ticlil  affnirs. 
j KU2(CtlPATB,  niiu'kii-pate,  r.  a.  To  declare  pub- 
licly or  solemnly. — Obsolete. 

I NlTNcrp.vTloir,  nun-ku-ps'almn,  a.  A naming. — 
J Obsolete. 

Npecltativ*,  non'ko-psy-tlv,  > a.  {nuneupo,  I 
Mvxci'PaTOBT,  nuo-kn'pa-tur*e,)  name.  Lot.) 
Solemnly  dedared.  Vfili,  in  Law,  a 

will  orsllj  delivered  by  the  testator. 

NoKi>ix.£,  nun'do-nw,  a.  (aon«t,  ninth,  and  eftea,  a 
I day,  Lat.)  In  Antiquity,  the  name  given  to  the 
fairs  or  msrket  days  in  Rome,  from  their  recur- 
ring every  ninth  day. 

KuXDfXAL.,  nnn'de-iial,  ^ o.  (mW/afl/fa,  Ijit.) 
Kchdivart,  nnn'de-na-re,)  Relating  to  a fair 
Of  to  a mnikei  day. 

! KohdikaHO^'.  nun-de-na'shnn,  a.  TruiBc  at  filrs 
and  inarket*.“Obsi»lete. 

’ UuxKEBT,  oun'our-e,  a.  A bouse  in  which  nuns 
raside. 

KrxKisnt^sa,  nun'nish-nes,  s.  The  habits  and 
j manners  of  nun»i. 

I I^cthaR,  nu'far,  a.  (natffar  or  nytou/iir,  the  Arahio 
J VOL.  11.  ** 
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j name  of  Kymphara.)  Yellow  Wnter-Uly,  a genus  '! 
of  aquatic  plants:  Order,  Nymplia-eau 
NcrriAL,  uup'shal,  a.  (nuptia/U^  Lat.)  ReUttiig  ; 
to  mariiage , doue  at  a wedding ; constituting 
marriage. 

NrPTiAi.s,  nup'shnlx,  a. />/  Marriage.  ‘ 

Kre.HE,  nun*,  s.  (nom'rice,  Fr.)  A woman  that  | 
has  the  care  of  another’s  child ; a woman  that 
has  care  of  a sick  person  ; one  that  breeds,  edu* 
cates,  or  protects;  an  old  wonun  in  contempt ; | 
the  state  of  being  nursed,  lit  Compo&itiun.  that  -i 
which  supplies  food  ;~s.  a.  to  bring  up  a child  or  I] 
anything  young ; to  suckle ; to  nourish  at  the 
breast ; to  attend  and  take  caie  of  in  childbed  ; | 
to  tend  the  uck ; to  feed  ; to  maintain ; to  bring  j 
Dp;  to  chen.<0i;  to  foeter;  to  promote  growth  in; 
to  manage  with  core  and  economy,  with  a view  to 
increase. 

KrRSER,  nur^sur,  a.  One  that  chenabes  or  enoon-  ; 

rages  growth.  1 

Nursert,  Dui^sur-e,  $.  The  apartment  appropri-  ' 
ated  in  a house  to  the  care  of  chUdian  ; the 
place  where  anything  l-t  fostered  and  the  growth 
promoted;  that  which  forms  and  educates;  that  < 
which  is  the  object  of  a nurse's  care ; the  act  of 
nursing  ; — (Ob^lete  in  the  last  sense.)  In  Gar-  , 
dening,  a plot  of  ground,  or  an  entire  garden,  | 
appropritted  to  the  propagation  of  plouts,  more 
particularly  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Kursmno,  nnrs'ling,  «.  An  infant;  a child;  m 
fondling. 

Ncrtcre,  nnr'lure,  ».  (noynrihrre,  Fr.)  Tliat 
wliich  nourishes ; food ; diet ; that  w^b  pro-  . 
motes  growth;  etineation  ; instruction  ; — e.  o.  to 
feed;  to  nourikli;  to  educate;  to  bring  or  train  up. 
Kussiekitb,  Dus-se'er-ite,  9.  (from  its  uecurriiig 
at  Kussiore  in  France.)  A ouneral  of  a yellow-  . 
greyisli  or  greenish  colour,  occurring  generally  in 
lenticular  ciystals.  the  primary  form  of  which  u a 
rhomboid  ; lustre,  feeble  and  greasy.  Its  connti- 
toents  are— phosphate  of  lead,  66.40;  phosphate 
of  lime,  22.20 ; chloride  of  lead,  7.65  ; arbeuiata 
of  iron,  6.50:  sp.  gr.  5.04.  UanlueMt  = 4.0.  j 
Kustle,  nos 'el.  t.  a.  To  fondle ; to  cheriah.  | 

Nut,  nut,  i.  Sax.)  The  fruit  of  several  | 

species  of  the  hutel,  &C.  consisting  of  a hard  shell 
encloeing  a kenieL  A'wl  o/*  a screw,  a piece  of 
wood,  iron,  or  other  metal,  pieroed  cyUudrically, 
wherein  is  cut  a spiral  groove,  adapted  to  an  ex- 
ternal cylindrical  spiral  cut  on  a bolt ; the  projec-  > 
tion  near  tbs  eye  of  an  anchor ; — v.  n.  to  gather  I 
nuts. 

Kutant,  nu'tant,  a.  nodding,  Lat)  Hav-  1 

ing  the  apex  of  a particular  part  bent  over.  1 1 

Nutation,  nu-ta'shun,  s.  (^nutatio,  a nodding,  Lat.) 

In  Astronomy,  a tremulous  or  vibrating  inoCiou  of  I 
the  earth’s  axis,  by  which  its  inclination  to  tha 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  continually  varying,  being 
in  its  annual  revolution  twice  inclined  to  tl>e  | 
ecliptic,  and  ss  often  returning  to  its  former  . 

C'tion.  In  Pbyriology,  an  habitual  and  iovo-  ' 
ary  motion  of  the  bead. 

Nutbrow  N,  iiui'browii,  a.  Of  tbc  brown  colour  of  I 
. a nut. 

j Nutcracker,  nut'krnk-ur,  s.  An  instrument  for 
i cracking  nuts.  In  Mythology. — See  Nocifraga. 
i Nctoall,  nut'gawl,  t.  An  excrescence  which  grows 
on  some  s]wdes  of  o.*k : it  is  produced  by  tbs  I 
{ im>ect  Cynip»  querens  fold  of  Liunicua. 
Nuthatches. — See  Sittina. 

sn 


NrTiiooK.  nut'honk,  $.  A pole  with  a book  at  the 
mi),  used  for  pulling  down  boaglia  that  tlie  nuU 
m.iv  be  gathemi. 

NtTTMKO,  not'meg,  a.  The  fniit  of  tbe  tree  MjrrU- 
tica  nioAchata. 

NtTUiA,  \ im'tre-a,  #.  (Spaninb,  an  otter.)  Tbe 
Set  THi  \ ,i  ooinmerctal  name  of  the  skins  of  the 
M voptimus  bonarimsis  of  Commerson,  the  Cojrpoa 
of  Molina,  and  tbe  QtKMin  of  D'AsariL  It  U a 
species  of  water>rat,  of  the  use  and  colour  of  tbe 
otter.  I1ie  for  it  used  extoiiaireljr  in  tbe  manu- 
fneturint  of  hata. 

^ Kl'tkication,  nn-tre-ka'abnn,  a.  Manner  of  feed- 
int  nr  being  fed.— Obsolete. 

Kutrib?<t,  nn'tre*«nt,  a.  (nw/ru>,  I nonriah,  T.at) 
Kouri^hing;  promoting  growth an^r  substance 
which  ooarishee  bj  promoting  tbe  growth  or  re- 
pairing tbe  wanta  of  animal  bodies. 

KutrimiuXT,  nn'tre-ment,  s.  fau/nmenfiraiy  LaL) 
That  whieb  feeda  or  noorishee;  food;  aliment 
KcTRlMKNTati,  no-tre*men’tal,  & Having  the 
qnalitiee  of  food  ; aKmeiitaL 
NUTKiTiott,  nU'trLdt'an,  a.  (iw/trslio,  Ijit)  Tbe 
act  or  quality  of  nonriahing,  aupportiug  strength, 
or  increasing  growth;  that  which  nounsbes; 
nutrimetit  In  Physiology,  a vital  function,  hav- 
ing f«r  its  object  the  sustenance,  increment,  and 
reparation  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  by  | 
aMimilatioD  of  tbe  nutritive  principles  of  tbe  . 
|[  re»]>ective  parts.  | 

I KtTstnocn,  nu-irub'oa,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  | 
i I nourishing.  I 

' Kutkitivb,  nu'tri-tlv,  a.  Nourishing;  nutrimen-  i 
tal ; alimentai.  | 

! Nutkitvrb,  nu'tre-ture,  a.  Tbe  quality  of  nour- 
i khing. — Obsolete.  | 

NuTBilBLr.,  nut'&hel,  a.  Tbe  hard  substance  that  j 
I incioees  the  kernel  of  tbe  nut ; a thing  of  Uttle 
I eompaaa  or  of  no  value. 

NuTTAiiaA,  nut-ta'ne-a,  a.  A genua  of  Trllobitea 
Ij  from  tbe  Silurian  strata  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  It 
' occofs  also  In  England  and  Wales, 

j KfTTTALtTB,  nut-U'lite,  a.  A mineral  of  grey 
colour,  oocors  eiTitaliaed ; primary  form,  a aquare 
I prism;  loatre  vitreona,  tranalucent  Its  eonsd- 

1.  toenta  are — rilica,  37.61 ; alumina,  25.10;  lime, 

I'  18.33;  poUah,  7.30;  protoxide  of  iron,  7.69; 

water,  1.50!  ap.  gr.  2.7.  Hardnesa  = 4.5. 
NcrrTALLiA.  nut-tal'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
Thomas  Nmtal.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order, 
Malvaees. 

j Nux,  nuka,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Botany,  a kind  of  fruit, 

I bard,  diyr,  not  splitting,  and  oontaiuing  one  seed.  ! 

Smx  Tomioa,  (Latin)  the  fruit  of  a sp^es  of  : 
I Strychnoe  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  ^ 
I produces  the  alkaloid  salts  strychuia  and  braoeix, 

I and  Is  highly  poisonous. 

Nuttbia,  nu-it'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Peter  Nuyt% 

I the  Dutch  navigator.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order, 
I^airanthaoeie. 

^ Nitzeeii,  nux'sur,  a.  A trrm  in  India  for  a aort  of 
I eompulaatory  preaent  made  to  a superior. 

Nubzlb,  nns^tl,  e.  a.  To  uurae;  to  foster;— > 
(vulgar :)— to  nestle ; to  house,  as  in  a oest ; — 
9.  M.  to  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a bog. 
Ntctaoss,  nik'ta  jea,  ) a.  (nyx,  night, 

I NTCTABOirrKB,  mk'ta-soQ-tca, ) Gr.)  An  an- 
cient sect  who  condemned  ringing  tbe  praise  of 
Gud  cinring  the  night,  which  they  maintained  was 
made  fur  rest  alone. 
n% 


Kvctai.op8,  nik't.-1-lops  a.  (njfx,  night,  and  opkh 
MCI,  1 SOP,  Gr.)  One  wba  only  area  distlnotly  ki 
the  duak  of  the  evening. 

Nyctalopt,  nik'ta-1o-pe,  ^ a.  The  faculty  of 
NrcTAix>riA,  nik-ta-lo'pe-a,  > aering  beat  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening. 

NrcTANTiiBS,  nik-tan'cAia,  a.  (ayr,  night,  and 
onlAoa,  a bower,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  plants : Order, 
Strychnaoee. 

Nyctbula,  nik-tele-a,  a.  («^  night,  Gr.)  Fee- 
tivala  or  sacred  ritea  in  honour  of  Gybela  or 
Bacchus,  so  called  becnoae  they  were  celebrated  ! 
daring  the  night.  ! 

Kycteriria,  nik-tcr-ib'e-a,  a.  (ay^eru,  a bat,  and  ' 
bL$^  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  p^irasitic  Dipterous  \ 
insects  which  live  on  tbe  bodiee  of  bats:  Family,  \ 
llippobosidJB.  i 

Ntctbribia,  nik-ie  rin'e-a,  a.  (nylZertnoe.  belong-  | 
ing  to  tbe  night,  Gr.)  A genus  of  phuita:  Or-  ■ 
dw,  ScrophuUriacee. 

NycTBRIS,  mk'ter-is,  a.  (ay4(rru.  a night -Urd,  Gr.) 

A genitf  of  Beta:  Family,  Vespertiliooide. 
Nyctbhistition,  oik  ter-e-atisb'un,  a.  (ayikerts,a 
bat,  and  stioM,  fuod,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plaaU: 
Order,  SapoUccse. 

Nyctbus,  nik'to-oa,  a.  (nyx,  night,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  0>IcopUroas  inaecta : Family,  Certwioiiitea. 
Nyctubsibboh,  nik-CAoin'er-oo,  a.  (ayx,  night,  and 
kemerxt^  day,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  tbe  space  of 
time  ooeupM  by  the  natural  ur  aatrooomi^  day  ] 

I — twenty-four  boura.  i 

I Ntctuejibbub,  uik-Me'roer-us,  a.  (ayx,  night,  and 
I iJteiuerott  serioua,  Gr.)  A gentu  of  lirda  of  the 
I Pheasant  kind : Family,  Pavimidie. 

Nvctia,  nik'te-a,  a.  (ayx,  wykua,  night.  Gr.)  The 
I Eaglo-owla,  a genus  of  birds : Family,  Strigidw.  i 
j Nyctiaboba,  nik-te-dr'de-a,  a.  (piyx,  night,  and  ! 
orrieo,  a beno,  I.at.)  The  Night-benma,  agenua  ! 
of  Urds : Family,  Ardeadv. 

Nvctibiub,  nik-tib'e-ua,  a.  (ayx,  uiglit,  and  &»aa, 
life,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds : FamUy,  Gaprinat- 
gidm. 

NYCTiCEBtiS,  luk-te-aeliue,  (ayx,  night,  and  beiot, 
a long-taikri  monkey,  Gr.)  Tba  Slow  Letnur,  a 
genua  of  Moukiea. 

Nyctibomdb,  nik-tin'o-mua,  a.  (ayx,  night,  and 
tsooioa,  roaming,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Bata,  iu- 
habitanta  of  ruin«  aud  subtorraneoua  places  in 
Egypt:  Family,  Veapertllioiiidae. 

NTcnoaxia,  nik-ti'awr-nia,  a.  (f^x,  niglit,  and 
orwu,  a bird,  Gr.)  A genua  o(  birds:  Family, 
Morupidc. 

KYCTirsTBa,  nik-tipe  tea,  (wyx,  tba  night,  and  ■ 
yMloouit,  I fly,  Gr.)  l*be  Sparrow -owU:  Family, 
Strigidw. 

NvcToniiLUS,  nik-tofe-lua,  a.  (ayx,  night,  and 
pbileo^  I luve,  Gr.)  A genua  ^ Bats:  Family, 
Veapertilionidm. 

Nyb,  ui,  a.  A brood  or  flock  of  phesA-inta.  | 

Ny'Ixshau,  nilgau,  a.  The  Perriau  name  of  tbo  | 
quadrup^  Antelope  pieto. 

Nymph,  nimf,  a.  {nymphs^  Gr.)  In  Grecian  My-  i 
tbolo;7,  a female  being  partaking  of  tbe  nature  ef  i 
gods  and  men.  Those  who  inbaHted  the  Yearns 
were  called  Naiadea,tboeeoftbe  wood  Dryadaa,  and  ' 
tboaeof  tbe  wountrina  Oroeedee.  In  Emooioiogy, 
tbe  second  stage  of  a roetabolian  insect,  especially 
when  it  poaieasee  tbe  power  of  locomotion. 
Nymphacka,  nim-fe'ae-e,  a.  In  Zoology,  a name 
{ given  br  Lamarck  to  a tomily  of  bivalve  MoUuaea, 


Ij  NVMrUiE— HYMl'illPABOUS. 

NYMPH[SH— NYSTAGMUS.  ' 

KTMFiiJ£t  nim'fe,  i.  (at  nymphaif  Gr.)  Th«  letMT 
1 ' Ubi»  podendi  of  females. 

KrxruJEAt  nim-fe'a,  «.  (nyM/iAs,  a njmpb,  in  n- 
1 ferenoe  to  the  hatnutioo  of  the  plauta.)  Water* 

1 liljt  a genus  of  plants:  Tjpe  of  the  natoral  order 

IfjmpiMreft.  In  Antiquity,  the  name  giren  to 
1 oertain  poblic  baths  at  Rome,  ooosecrated  to  the 

> nymphs,  with  whose  sUtues  they  were  adorned. 

MrnPitALia,  nim-falia,  s.  a nymph,  Or.) 

1 A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidopteroas  plants,  now  the 

1 type  of  a family. 

1 KTMPtiBAit,  mm*fe'an,  a.  Belating  to  nymphs; 
inliabited  by  oympba. 

' Ktuphes,  nim'fes,  «.  (nymph^y  a nymph,  Gr.)  A 
. genusofNeuropterouainsects:  Family,  rianipeDDes. 
* Ktmpuiack^  nim-fi-a'iie-e,  «.  A natorai  order 
1 of  Eodogena,  coDsisting  of  Roating  aquatjo  planta, 
with  petala  or  cordate  leaves ; calyx  of  four  or 
£ve  sepals ; petals  and  stamens  disposed,  the  Utter 
JBsert^  a little  higher  up  than  the  former; 
ovaiiea  or  carpels  numerous. 

Ntmpuioal,  nim'fe*kal,  tf.  Pertaimug  to  nymphs. 
' Ktmpuicus,  nim'fe-kos,  a.  (nj/Tnpfit,  a nymph,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  birds  of  the  Parrot  kind:  Family, 
PaitUeuiK. 

NiMPiliPAiU,  nim-fip'a  ra,  «.  (nymphcy  a nymph, 
Gr.  and  parioy  I produce,  IjiU)  A family  of 
tKptrroos  insecta. 

NvaiPiitPARuca,  iiiro>fip'a>ru8,  a.  (nympAe,  and 
porio,  I priduce.  Let.)  Producing  mmpha. 

Nnipuisn,  nimnsh,  a.  Reiating  to  nymphs; 
ladylike. 

KrMPiiOMAirr,  nimTo-ms*ne,  s.  (iijra^e, a nymph, 
and  aimuo,  madness,  Gr.)  Irresistible  sexual  . 
desire  in  the  female.  | 

Ktmphon,  oim'fou,  a.  (aym/>Ae,  a nymph,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Arachnides:  Kauiily,  Pycnogonidea. 

NrMPnoTOKY,  nim-fot'o-me,  s.  (nyoiphat,  and  ' 
tome,  incision,  Gr.)  Exccssicm  of  a pMtion  of  the 
n]rmph«  or  of  the  clitoris. 

Nts,  nii,x.  (aeuudM.)  None  is;  b not-*-Obaole< e.  . 

Tbou  ftndest  fault,  whoe  *0$  to  be  found.— 

Spenem  j 

Ntssa,  nis'sa,  e.  (ths  name  of  a nymph,  LsU)  La-  l| 
pelo,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Santalacese.  ‘A 

Kvssoif,  nis'son,  e.  (nysso,  I pierce  or  sting,  Qr.)  ] 
A genus  of  Hymeoopteroos  insecta : Type  uf  the  ' 
family  Nyssonidie.  1 

Ky8so)iiii.k,  nb-son'e-de,  s,  (uyssoa,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Hymenopteroos  insects,  ! 
contsiaing  the  genera  Astata,  Kywm,  Oxybelaa,  | 
Kitella,  and  Pboo.  Tbe  family  b chieBy  dbtin* 
guUbed  from  ita  congsnera,  by  the  absence  pf  a | 
notch  In  tbe  inner  side  of  the  mandibles.  j ; 

Kystaomvs,  ob-Ug‘rous,  e.  (nystoyoios,  Gr.)  A i 
winking  of  tbe  eyee  as  obs^'ed  in  a drowsy 
person. 

1 0. 

1 O-OAK. 

OAK- APPLB— OATH. 

‘ 0,  ia  the  fifleenth  letter,  and  tho  fourth  vowel,  in 
1 . the  Knglhh  alphabet.  Ita  sliape  aeema  to  have 

||  been  taken  fh>m  the  drenlar  con6guraUon  of  the 

1 lipa  in  uttering  the  sound.  In  English  it  has  a 

Urg  sound,  as  in,  drove,  tone,  roily  droll,  a abort 
1 sound,  as  in,  yof,  Ano<;  plod,  rod ; and  the  sound 

1 of  00,  or  the  ItsUsn  « and  French  ou,  as  in 

; Moi-e,  prort.  This  sound  b shortened  in  words 

1 onding  in  a close  artkolatioc,  as  in  Aoo^,  JooL 

1 As  a numeral,  0 was  sometimes  used  by  tbe  an- 

M cients  for  H,  and  with  a daah  over  it,  U)  for 

1 11,000.  Among  the  Irish,  0 pre6xed  to  the 

1 oauie  of  a family,  denotes  progeny,  orb  a charae- 

{ ter  of  dignity,  as  a 0*CarroL  0,  b often  used  aa 

1 an  cxelamathm,  expressing  a wish,  as  * 0 1 were 

he  preoent.'  0.  S.  stands  for  old  style.  In 
{ >I  iwtc,  the  C drcle  or  double  0 or  semicircle,  is  a 

1 note  which  we  call  a semil>reve,  and  the  Ilaliaiia 

' drcolo.  It  b used  by  them  to  mark  ahnt  they 

j call  towf/to  perJHtoy  and  what  we  call  treble 

I time. 

j Oaf,  ofe,  «.  (Mid  to  be  a corruption  of  ovj>hy  a 
1 fairy*)  A changeling;  a foolish  child;  sujwr* 

1 atitioasly  su)))o«ed  to  be  left  by  fairies  in  tho 

{ pUoe  of  aiM'ther ; a dolt;  a blockhead  ; an  Idiot. 

Oafish,  ofe'iah,  a.  Stupid;  dull;  doltish. — Sel> 
dom  used. 

OAF18BHK90,  ofsIah-Des,  s.  Stupidity;  dnlnesa. — 

1 ObaoUte* 

1 Oak,  oke,  s.  (etcAe,  Germ.)  The  common  name  of 
tbo  well'known  hArdwood  foreat-treea  of  tlte  ge> 
ous  Quercoa.  The  commoo  oak,  Q.  robar,  pro* 

dncea  the  best  timber ; when  of  a good  quality  U 
U more  durable  than  any  other.  i 

Oak-Apple,  oke'  ap-pl,  «.  A spongy  excrescence 
on  oak  leaves  or  tender  branches,  pr^uced  by  tbs 
puDctnre  of  an  insect,  also  termed  oak  leaf  galL 

Oakev.  o'kn,  a.  Mada  of  oak  or  consisting  of 
oak. 

Oaskhpin,  olcn-pin,  «.  An  appb  so  called  from 
its  hsrdneaa. 

Oaklivo,  okeling,  a.  A young  oak. 

Oakum,  o1ram,  #.  (oeem^  aeewnAs,  Sax.)  Old 
ropes  nntwbted  and  pulled  into  loose  hemp. 

Oaky,  o'ke,  a.  (from  oak,)  Hard  ; firm ; strong. 

Oas,  ore,  e.  (ar,  Sax.)  A {uece  of  timber  round 
at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other,  used  for  rowing 
boats ; to  boat  the  oara  among  seatiieo,  to  cease 
rowing  and  by  the  oars  in  the  boat ; to  sA^  <Ae 
oart,  to  place  them  in  the  row-locks ; to  unskip 
tke  oara,  to  tike  them  out  of  the  row-locks 
9.  A.  to  row  ; — V.  a.  to  impel  by  rowing.  ^ 

Gary,  oVe,  a.  Ilsvlng  the  form  or  use  ufoars. 

Oabls,  o'a-si’S  a.  (Greek.)  A name  given  to  those 
fertile  spots  watered  by  springs  which  occur  in  the 
great  sandy  deserta  of  Africa. 

Oabt,  oate,  a,  A Idln  for  drying  hops,  which  u 
heated  by  flam. 

Oat,  ote,  a.  («(e,  Sax.)  A plant  of  the  genus  Arena. 
The  word  b commonly  us^  in  the  plural  oata.  Tbe 
mcAl  of  thia  grain,  oatmeal,  U highly  nutritive. 

Oat- CAKE,  ote’kake,  a.  Cake  made  of  oats. 

Oatkn,  o'tn,  d.  Mods  of  oats;  bearinz  oats. 

Oath,  oUie,  s.  (otA,  Sax.)  The  calling  on  God  to 
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* witn**ss  or  t«ke  notice  of  what  wo  wy,  and  invok- 

I injf  the  divine  venpcaiice,  or  renoancing  bU  favour, 

! if  whdt  we  any  be  fnlM:,  or  if  what  we  proiniM  be 

I not  perfonoed.  By  8ut.  1 and  2,  Vic.  c.  I0^<, 

! any  believer  in  a dcfiuile  form  of  religion  can  be 

I a witness,  and  the  oath  can  be  adiuini»tered  ac- 

eordiDg  to  such  forms  and  ceix'moniea  aa  he  may 
declare  to  be  binding.  The  only  cxcepiiona  iu  tlio 
administering  of  oaths  in  evidence  are — 1st,  in 
favour  of  Quakers,  Jfonvians,  and  Separaii>ta; 
2d,  to  such  as  may  have  been  Quakers  and  Mora- 
! viana,  but  who  may,  thou(;h  separated  from  the 
I commnriion  of  these  bodies,  still  retain  their 
principles;  3d,  to  Peers  in  Chsncery,  who  affirm 
*Qpon  their  honoor,’  and  to  corporations  who  put 
in  answers  under  the  great  seat  Oath  of  A»- 
premory,  the  oath  which  establishes  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  over  every  other  power,  temporal  or 
•piritoal,  within  these  realms.  This  went  to  the 
i rrnnnciation  of  the  Pope’s  pretended  authority. 

> Oath  of  Allegiance^  the  oath  which  binds  the  sub- 
[ ject  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  king.  Oath  of 

I AhjurtUion,  was  intr^oced  after  the  revolution  to 

supply  the  looee  and  general  texture  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Oathable,  oM'a*bl,  a.  Capable  of  having  an  oath 
I adniinUtered. — Not  used. 

Oath-brkakiko,  o^A'bray  king,  s.  The  violation 
of  an  oath ; peijnry. 

. Oatmalt,  ote'mawit,  s.  Malt  made  from  oats. 

I 0.\TMiiAL,  ote'meal,  s.  Meal  produced  from  oats 
by  grinding  and  pounding. 

^ Od,  ob.  A Latin  preposition  signifies  primarUg 
I in  front,  before,  and  hence  against,  towarda,  as  in 
I o^icto,  to  object,  tliat  is,  to  throw  against.  It 
has  also  the  force  of  m or  on,  ea  in  obtrude. 

: OUA,  o'ba,  s.  (Greek.)  Tlia  sixth  diviMoo  of  a 
[ Spartan  tribe,  each  of  wbk-b  wna  divided  into  sis 
I olje. 

I Obapiah,  ob-a>dl\  s.  One  of  the  twelve  minor 
Ilrbrew  prophets,  and  of  the  book  which  ha 
' wmte. 

OfUMRtrLATE,  ob-amlm-late, «.  w.  To  walk  about. 
— Obsolete. 

OBAuncLATiOK,  ob>am-bu-Ia'shuo,  i The  act  of 
^ walking  about. — Obsolete. 

I Obbligato,  ob-le-gat'o,  a,  (Italian.)  In  Muse,  b 
I tenn  ngnlfyiug  composed  on  purpose  for  the  par* 

I tkolar  instrument  named. 

Obcobic,  ob-kon'ik,  a.  In  Botany,  conical,  but 
] with  the  apex  downward. 

I Obcordatk,  ob-kawridato,  a.  (o6,  and  cor,  the 
I heart,  LsL)  Id  Botany,  shaped  like  a heart, 

I with  the  apex  downward. 

I Obdorsiitioic,  ob-dor-misb'un,  $.  (vl,  and  dbrmeo, 

I 1 sleep,  LaU)  Sleep;  sound  sleep. — Seldom  used. 

Obdvck,  ob-dnse*,  r.  a.  (ob,  and  duco,  I lead,  Lot.) 

To  draw  over  sb  a covering. — Obsolete. 

Obuuctiob,  ob  duk'shun,  s.  (obduciio,  Lat.)  Tlie 
act  of  coverii'g,  or  laying  a cover. — Obsolete. 

Odhcract,  ob'du-ra-se,  s.  Inflexible  wickedueaa; 
confirmed  impenitence  ; hardness  of  heart. 

Obhuratr,  ob'du*rate,  a,  (obduro,  Lat.)  Infloxi* 

I I tly  obstinate  in  wickedness;  hardeued  In  heart; 
unnenitent;  unyielding;  stubborn;  harsh;  rug- 

j ged. — Obsolete  In  the  hist  two  aenacs. 

I Oboi  RATLLT,  ob'du-rate-l«,  ad  Stubbornly;  tt- 

fleiihly;  impenitcntly. 

I I Oblusatf.sesa,  ob'da>rate-nes,a.  Stubbornness; 

. iuflexildy  iiuponitent* 


Oddi  RATIOM,  ob>dt -ra'ahun,  a.  Hardness  «f  i 
heart;  stubborn  pei sUU'iice  in  wickedness. 

Obdl'RE,  ob-dure',  r.  a.  (o5</uro,  Lat)  Tohardaa;  I 
to  render  inflexible;  to  make  obdurate. — Seldom 
U!«oih  I 

OuDL'Ki  DBLSS,  ob-dnrde'ncs,  it  Impenitence; 

stubbornness. — Obsolete.  | 

OoRhiBNCR,  o be'de-cua,  s.  (French,  from  oMt~ 
Lat.)  Complumce  with  a command,  pro- 
hibition, or  known  law,  and  mle  of  duty  prs- 
scribed;  performance  of  what  is  enjoined  ^ 
authority,  and  avoidance  of  what  is  prohil^tcd  . 
Pntstce  obedirnee,  in  Politics,  the  unqualified  > 
obedience  which,  according  to  some  politico  thec^ 
rists,  is  due  from  subjects  to  the  supreme  power 
in  the  state ; a doctrine  held  previous  to  tbs  ) 
Reformation  by  the  Cbnrdi  of  EegUnd.  | 

Odrdient,  o-be'de-ent,  a.  (obediem,  Lat.)  Sub-  | 
missive  to  authority ; compliant  with  command  i 
or  prohibition.  I 

Obldiential,  o-be-de-eo'shal,  a,  (obedienciel,  Fr.) 

According  to  the  rule  of  obedience. 

Obkdiebtlt,  o-be'de-ent-le,  ad.  With  obedience;  ‘ 
with  due  submission  to  commands.  i 

Odeisabce,  o-bs^sans,  s.  (obeistance,  Fr.)  A bow 
or  courtesy ; an  act  of  reverence  nude  by  an  in-  j 
cllnaiiou  of  the  body  or  the  knee. 

Obblia,  o-be'Ie-a,  s.  A genus  of  tentaculated  ' 
Pulinograda. 

Odbliscal,  ob-e-lislcal,  a.  In  the  form  of  ao  | 
obelUk.  II 

Obelisk,  ob’e disk,  s.  (obdukot,  Or.  from  cb^oe,  s ! 
needle.)  A lofty  quadrangular  column,  diminish-  _ ' 
ing  upwards,  with  the  sides  gvotly  inclined,  but 
not  so  as  to  terminate  in  an  apex  at  the  top,  i 
where  it  forma  a flsttisb  pyramidal  figure,  in  ' 
which  tbe  whole  b soitably  finished  off,  and 
brought  to  a point,  without  tbe  upper  part  bring 
so  contracted  as  to  appear  inaignifi^t  la  | 
Writing  and  Priuting,  a reference  or  mark  refcr-  ' 
ring  the  rcailer  to  a note  in  tbe  margin,  thus  f,  | 
also  used  to  designate  any  particular  purpose. 
Obelus,  ob'e-lua,  a.  (obthu,  a needle,  Gr.)  In 
Diplomatics,  a mark  usually  thus  — or  ^ in  | 
ancient  mauuscripta.  Tbe  common  use  of  the 
line  — in  modem  writing,  is  to  mark  tbe  place 
of  a break  in  the  sense,  or  where  there  is  a grans- 
matical  transition.  When  a paragraph  la  intro- 
duced where  the  sense  ia  suspended,  the  use  of 
the  parenthesis  ia  proper. 

Obbquitate,  ob-ek'kwe-tate,  r.  a.  (ok,  and  equito, 

I ride,  Lat.)  To  ride  aliouL — Obwlete. 
Obequitatio.h,  oU-ek-kwe-U'aiiun,  a.  The  act  od 
riding  about. — Obsolete.  ' 

Oberon,  ob'er-on,  a.  (oekeron,  Germ.)  In  the  ^ 
Mythology  of  the  middle-agee,  the  king  of  tbe  i 
fairies.  He  was  repreaeuted  as  possessing  magk  ' 
powers,  aud  the  qualities  of  an  upright  mooar^ 
His  wife  was  calM  Titama,  or  Mab. 

Oderratiob,  ob-er-ra'shun,  a.  (okerro,  Lat)  The 
set  of  wandering  about.— Obeoletc.  I 

Obese,  o>bese^  a.  (okesus,  Lat.)  Fat;  fleshy.— 
Seldom  used. 

Obbseness,  o-bese'nea,)  a.  Morbid  fatness;  ia- 
Obbsity,  o-bee'e-tc,  ) cumbrance  of  flesh. 
Obksia,  o-be'she-a,  a.  (okeaus,  fat,  Lat.  from  the 
nature  of  the  flowers.)  A geuas  of  planU:  Or- 
der, AsclopiadacesB.  | 

OiiKY,  o-ba , r.  a.  (obeir,  Fr.)  To  pay  subtnis- 
I siun  to;  to  comply  with,  fn>m  re>crence  to  autho> 
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ritj ; to  jield  to  tb«  iinpubM,  power,  or  openitkn 
of, 

j OnKTBV,  o-baW,  i.  One  who  yictda  obedience. 

I OBriRM,  ob-fenn\  ) r.  a.  To  re»i>lve:  to 
I OuFiRMATB,  ob-fer'mate,)  harden  in  determiaa> 
tioD. — Obsolete. 

OnFCSCATX,  ob>ftu1(ate,  r.  a.  (o(,  and  fuseo,  I ob- 
eoare,  Let.)  To  darken ; — n,  part,  darkened. 

A rerj  oe^Vweate  and  obscure  aight.~-iliirt(]i«. 

Obfuscatiof,  ob'fas-ka'ahnii,  $.  'fbe  act  of  dark- 
' eniDg  or  rendering  obecure. 

: Obit,  ob'it,  «.  (o6t^,  death.  Let.)  In  the  Roman 

! Catholic  Uturgj,  a aerrice  puformed  for  the  re- 
pose of  a departed  eool 

Obitual,  o-bit'a-al,  a.  Bclaticg  to  obits,  or  the 
I days  when  funeral  solemnities  are  celebrated. 

I Obitcart,  o-bit'u-a-re,  a.  A li»t  of  the  dead,  or 
a register  of  obitoal  aonirersarj  dajrs,  when  eer- 
i Tice  is  performed  for  the  dead;  an  account  of 

1 persoDS  deceased a.  relating  to  the  decease  of  a 

* person. 

Object,  objekt,  t.  Pr.  oi^ecAfm,  Lat.)  That 
. about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is  employed  ; 

that  to  which  the  mind  is  directed  for  accoinpliah- 
I ment  or  sttoinment;  end;  ultimata  purpose; 
r something  presented  to  the  senses  to  raise  any 
< affection  or  emotion  in  the  mind.  In  Grammar, 
that  which  ia  influenced  or  acted  on  by  something 
else;  that  which  foUowa  an  active  rerb.  CMyeef- 
gluu^  the  first  lens  of  a reflectory  telescope  or 
I microscope,  which  receiTes  the  rays  of  light  com- 

• ing  directly  from  the  otject,  a^  collects  them 

, into  a focus,  in  which  the  image  is  seen  through 

the  eyeglass. 

Objfct,  ob  jekt',  e.  A.  Lat)  To  oppose; 

to  present  in  opposition;  to  propone  as  a cliarge 
’ criminal,  or  a reason  adverse; — o.  opposed  ; pre- 
I eerited  in  opposition. — Obbolete  aa  an  adjective. 

I Objectable,  ob  jek'ta-bl,  o.  That  may  be  op- 
I posed. 

! OoJSCTloir,  ob-jek'sbno,  s.  Lat)  The 

art  of  presentmg  anything  in  opposition ; thst 
: which  is  preeent^  in  oppositioa ; erinuo«l  charge; 

adverse  ar^iument  or  reason ; fault  found. 

Objectiohable,  ob-Jek  shnn-a-bl,  a.  Expoeed  or 
justly  liable  to  objection. 

Objective,  ob-jek'tiv,  a.  (oyeefj/J  Fr.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  object;  contained  in  the  object  In 
I Grammar,  the  oi^tedve  case  b that  wbi^  followe 
an  active  verb  or  a preposition — this  esse  in  Kng- 
I liitb  answers  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Latin. 

^ Objectively,  ob-jck'tiv-le,  o<L  In  the  manner 
> of  an  object;  in  the  state  of  an  object 

OoJECTlVENBSS,  ob-jvk'tiv-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
' being  au  object. 

I OiUSCTOX,  ob-jek'tnr,  «.  One  who  offers  objeo- 
t tions;  one  who  nuses  difficulties. 

I OiiJECTLEsa,  ob  jekt'loa,  a.  Haring  no  object 
) Objl'BOATE,  ob-jiir'gate,  e.  a.  Lat)  To 

[ chide;  to  reprove. — Seldom  used. 

0itJL*KOATlo5,  ob  jur-ga'sbun,  a Ijit.) 

! Reproof;  reprelienaioit;  the  act  of  chiding  by  way 
i of  censure. 

t ObJDROaTORT,  ob'jnr'ga-tur-e,  a.  Contunlng 
I censure  or  reproof ; cnlpatory. — Seldom  used. 

I OULATA,  ob-la'ta, «.  (<Mutumy  nn  offering,  Lat)  A 
I genus  of  fishea : Family,  Chelodonides. 

I Oblate,  ob-late',  a.  {oUattu,  Lat.)  In  Mathe- 
matics, applied  to  a ephenud  which  b made  by 
j the  revolution  of  an  ellipse,  about  the  onalbr  of 


the  two  sxIa  Ohhte  tpheroiA,  a sphere  flattened 
at  the  poles,  or  such  a sphere  as  b produced  by 
the  revolntion  of  an  ellipse,  about  its  shorter  axis, 
lu  Koclewastieal  Antiquity,  a person  who,  on  em- 
bracing the  mouastic  state,  had  made  a donation 
of  all  his  goods  to  the  community  he  bad  entered ; 
one  dedicated  to  a religious  order  from  an  early 
part  of  bis  life ; a byman  who  had  made  a dona- 
tion, not  only  of  bb  property,  hut  hb  person,  as 
a boodamaii  to  a monastic  ootnmunity. 

OBLATEKBas,  ob-bte'nes,  a The  quality  or  state 
of  being  obUte. 

Obi.atIOK,  ob-b'shuD,  a.  {oblathy  Lat.)  An  offer- 
ing; a sacrifice;  anything  offered  as  an  act  of 
worship  or  revereooe. 

Odlbctatb,  ob-lek'tate,  v.  a.  (oMreto,  Lat)  To 
delight. — ObeoletA 

Obleotatiob,  ob-bk-ta  shun,  s.  The  act  of  pleas- 
iug  highly : delight. 

Obligate,  ob'b-gate,  v.  a.  Lat)  To  bind 

by  contract  or  duty. 

OblioatiOK,  ob-le-ga'shtm,  A (ofti^urtso,  Lat) 
The  binding  power  of  an  oath,  vow,  duty,  promb^t 
or  contract  oc  of  bw,  civil,  political,  or  moral; 
the  binding  force  of  driUty,  kindoeaa,  or  gratitude, 
wben  the  performanoe  of  a duty  eanuot  be  enforced 
by  bw ; any  act  by  which  a person  beeomes 
brand  to  do  something  to  or  for  soother.  In 
Law,  ob/{gatum  signifies  a bond,  wherein  b con- 
tain^ a penalty,  with  a oonditbo  annexed  for 
the  payment  of  money,  &c» 

0BLIOATO.^See  Obbligato. 

Obuoatort,  ob'le-gay-tnr-e,  a.  Binding  in  law 
or  conedenoe ; imposing  an  obligation  ; requiring 
perfiATnanoe  or  forbearance  of  some  act 

Oblige,  o-blye',  or  o-blij',  «.  a.  (o6fiyer,  Fr. 
MiffOt  Lat)  To  bind ; to  impose  obligation  ; to 
compel  by  physical  force  or  ncoesaty;  tooonstram 
hj  moral  force,  or  a sense  of  honour  and  propriety; 
to  indebt ; to  do  a fiivour  to ; to  please ; to  gra- 
tify : to  by  under  obUgatioo  of  gratitude. 

Obligee,  o-bls-je',  s.  The  person  to  whom  an- 
other b bound,  by  a legal  or  wntten  contract 

Oblioembbt,  o-blije'ment  a Obligation. — Sel- 

dom used. 

Oblioeb,  o-Ui  jur,  s.  One  that  coufers  a favour. 

OBLlGUfO,  o-blijing,  a.  (o6/i^m<,  Fr.)  Civil; 
compbisaut ; reepectfol ; having  the  JbpoeitU>n 
to  do  fAVuiirs. 

Oblioinolt,  o-bli'jing-le,  ad.  Civilly ; com 
plabantly ; kindly. 

OBLiGlNGMKas,  o-lUjiog  nss,  A CiviKty;  cura- 
pbbanoe;  dbpodtion  to  ext*rcUe  kindness;  obU- 
gatiou. — Seldom  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Obligor,  ob-le-gawr',  a The  person  who  binds 
himself,  or  gives  bb  bond  to  another. 

OiiLiQUATiOM,  ob-le-kwa'shun,  A (from  oA/tywo,  I 
bend,  Lat.)  Declination  frvm  a straight  hoe  or 
course;  a toniing  to  one  dde;  deviatioa  from 
moral  rectituiir. 

OoLiQi  E,  ob-hke',  a.  (French,  oNiqmia,  Ijit)  De- 
vbting  friirn  a right  line;  not  direct;  not  perpen- 
dicular; not  parallel;  aslant;  indirect;  by  a side 
glaiio*.  In  Astronomy,  the  atigb  mode  by  the 
ecliptic  with  the  equator.  OUii/ue  anyle.  In  Ge<H 
xi.etry,  an  angle  greater  or  less  than  a right  an;.le. 
OUique  circle,  in  the  Stereo^raphb  Pryection, 
any  circle  oblique  to  the  lines  of  pngectioo. 
CMiqne  motion,  in  Mn»ic,  that  wberdn  one  of  (he 
parts  holds  oil  a sound,  whilst  the  other  ri-es  or 
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faUt  00  any  note  whataoom.  Wiqm  plnm^  m 
Dialling,  a plane  which  recHoet  from  the  acnitb. 
ObHqve  prtytetiim^  in  Mechaoica,  where  a bodr  ia 
projected  in  a Ime,  making  an  oblique  angle  with  I 
the  horisontal  line.  Ohliqtit  $pkert^  io  Geography, 
that  in  which  the  axie  of  the  earth  b iocUned  to 
the  horison  of  the  place.  I 

OoUQUKLT,  oh-like'Ie,  odL  In  a line  deriating 
from  a right  line ; no^  directly ; r>ot  peq>rndicu>  i 
larly;  indirectly;  by  a aide  glance;  by  an  allu* 
aion ; not  in  the  <Hrret  or  plain  mrsning.  \ 

OrlIQDBMSSS,  oh  like'iiea,  > a.  (od/r^f/rW,  tat 
Obliquitt,  d^Uk'we-te,  ) obH^ile,  Kr.)  De- 
TbttoB  fnm  paralleliMn  or  perpendicularity;  de> 
vbtioo  from  a right  line ; deriadno  from  moral 
rectitode;  irregnlarity. 

Obliteratk,  ob  Ut'er-ate,  e.  a.  (oM'tero,  Lat)  To 
effaoa  anything  written  or  engrarod;  to  wear  out; 
to  deetroy  by  time  or  other  meane;  to  eraae  or 
blot  out ; to  redooe  to  a eery  low  or  impeicepdbb 
•tate.  ! 

OBUresATtoif,  ob-lit-er*a'eban,  a.  The  act  of  I 
ifiicing;  efiaoenent;  a blotting  or  wearing  out;  | 
axlioctioo.  j 

Obutioit,  o-bUT'e-on,  #.  (ol^Hrio,  Lat.)  Forget-  | 
foloeaa  ; cmation  of  mnembranoe ; amneaty  ; 
ganerHl  pardon  of  Crimea  in  a state. 

OSLiTioua,  o-bliv'e-ua,  a.  {obUvumiSj  Lat.)  Caae> 
mg  forgecfulneei ; furgetfoL 
Oblocutub,  ob'lo-kn-tDr,  a.  A gainaayer.-~Obao- 
lete. 

Obix>ivo,  ob'lonj^  a.  (French,  from  Lat)  | 

Longer  than  broad; — a.  in  Geometry,  a rectangia  | 
or  right-angled  parallrlcigram,  the  length  of  which  ' 
b greater  than  its  breadth.  OMonff  wpkeraM, 
a apbcroid  generated  by  tbe  rerointion  of  an  ellip-  I 
ab  about  ita  looger  axis,  and  therefore  elongated 
at  tbe  poiee:  termed  aon>etimea  a prolate  /pheroid. 
Obloxoish,  ob'long’^iah,  a.  Somewhat  oblong.  | 
Oblomolt,  ob'long-le,  ad.  In  an  <^loog  form. 
Oblokonbsb,  ob'long-nea,  a.  Tbe  state  of  bring  ! 

oblong.  I 

O&toiro -OTATB,  O'b'long-oVate,  a.  In  Botany, 
between  oblong  and  orate,  but  inclined  to  the 
Litter.  I 

UBLOQinons,  ob-loltwe-us,  a.  Repruacbfal;  ooa-  ! 

tainlng  obloquy.  i 

OBtXKtDT,  ob'lo  kwe,  a.  {ob,  and  loqyor,  I speak,  ! 
Lat.)  Ceowiriona  speech;  blame;  alander;  re- 
proach; oaoae  of  reproneb;  dbgraca. — Improper  ! 
in  the  last  two  eenaea.  I 

Oblitctation,  ob-lnk*ta'efaon,  a.  (ob,  and  hetor^ 

I struggle,  Let.)  OppoaitioB ; remtanoe. — Ob- 
aolete.  | 

Obmctbscbiicb,  ob-nra-tei'aena,  s.  (odmufsioo,  to  ' 
be  route,  LeU)  Lose  of  apeocb ; siistoe ; a keep- 
ing eibnee. 

OBXOXlona,  ob-nok'shna,  a.  (obioceiiu,  Let)  Sub-  | 
ject;  liable  to  punishment;  reprehensible;  odi- 
ooa;  hateful;  censurable;  not  of  eound  repute-  ; 

Uoq;  burtfol;  Eable:  expoaed.  i 

Obnoxiously,  ob-nok'shu»-)c,  ad.  In  a etita  of 
eubjeciinn  or  babihty ; in  tbe  state  of  one  liable 
to  panishineQt;  reprebenaibly ; odioosly;  oflen- 
•rely.  I 

Obnoxiousxbss.  ob-nnk'shns-nre,  s.  Suh)ectioni 
Uableneae  to  ponubmeot ; odionsneae ; offenrire-  | 
neea. 

OBWt'BiLATK,  oH>nu'be-latc,  «■  a.  {obmubUor,  Lat.) 
To  ol«nid  ; to  obscure.  | 

SIS 
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OBxrBlLATloN,  ob-nn-bc-la’shun,  s.  Tbe  act  of  , 
making  obscure.  i 

Obob,  o'boy,  s.  (Italian.)  A mosiesl  instrument 
of  the  pneumatic  kind,  blown  through  a reed.  It  ^ 
is  composed  of  two  octares  and  a fifth,  from  C | 
below  the  treble  clef,  to  G the  fourth  added  ebore  ' 

Obolakia,  o-bo-la're-o,  s.  (oAvAo,  a small  orin,  !| 
Lat.  in  allusion  to  the  hraCtiM  bring  round  like  a 
piece  of  money.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  ' 
Orobanchacew.  j 

Obolus,  ob'o-Ius,  s.  (obo/os,  Gr.)  A Greek  erin,  | 
both  of  silrer  and  bmaa.  Tbe  silrer  one  w»  | 
worth  about  fire  farthings,  weighing  about  the  || 
sixth  part  of  a drachm.  Two  oboU  were  usually 
placed  in  tbe  mouth  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  pay  I 
tbe  pasaige  over  the  river  Styx.  i 

Obot ATB,  obVrate,  a.  In  Botany,  mversely  ovate;  | 
having  tbe  narrow  end  downwai^.  ' ' 

ObotaTBLT,  ob'o-vate-le,od  In  an  obovate  manner.  ! 
Obksption,  ob-rrp'abuD,  s.  (obnyio,  I creep  in,  j 
Lat.)  Tbe  act  of  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by  i 
enrpriae.  i 

OBRErrmovs,  ob-rep-tisb'os,  a.  Secretly  ob- 
tained; done  with  aecrecT. 

Obrixb,  ob'rioe,  s.  The  name  of  a military  order 
institoted  in  tbe  thirteenth  ceninry  by  Conrad, 
dnke  of  MarovU  io  Pulmml,  styled  also  the  onler 
of  Jesus  Glirist.  U was  instituted  to  levy  war  | 
against  Russia.  ^ 

Obsckrb,  ob-seen',  a.  (French,  from  obseetim%  , 
I^t.)  Offrnsive  to  chust'tty  and  delicacy;  im- 
pnre;  Immodest;  foul;  filthy;  disgusting;  io- 
auspidoua;  Ill-omened.  | 

Obscxnkly,  ob  seen'le,  ad.  In  a manner  ofTensive 
to  chaatity  ; impurely  ; nnch.'ialely.  ^ 

Odacenrness,  ol^seen'nea.)  s.  (obecenite,  Fr.  ob-  > 
Obacenitt,  ob'Sen'e>te,  ) Lat.)  Im- 

purity of  thought  or  language ; unchastity  ; lewd-  ^ 
neea , that  quality  in  words  or  things  which  pre- 
aente  what  is  offenrive  to  chastity  or  purity  of 
mmd. 

OcaerRANT,  obs-ku'rant,  a A name  applied  m 
Germany  to  certain  writers  who  sought  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Ob<curatior,  ob-Bka*r.«'sbnn,  $.  {obseumtio,  T.al.) 
The  act  of  darkening;  tbe  state  being  darkened 
or  obscured. 

OnaerRE,  ob-sknrri,  a.  (ofiscurwf,  Lat.)  Dark  ; i 
bring  In  darkness ; not  earily  understood ; not  : 
obri^ly  intelligible : abstruse;  not  moeb  known  | 
or  observed ; retired ; not  noted  ; unknown , ^ 
humble ; mean  ; scarcely  legible ; not  clear,  frill,  ! 
or  distinct;  imperfect; — r.  a.  (o6«ctrro,  Lat.)  to 
darken  ; to  make  dark  ; to  make  l>ws  risible;  to 
nuke  leas  legible ; to  make  lew  intelligible ; to  | 
make  leas  glorious,  beautiful,  or  ilia.'drious ; to  | 
conceal ; to  make  unknown.  j 

Obscuhelt,  ob-skure1e,  ad,  Darkly ; not  bright- 
ly ; not  luminoasly;  out  of  right;  privately;  ! 
without  notice  ; not  conapicuonsly ; not  clesriy  ; j 
not  plainly  ; darkly  to  the  mind.  ; 

OBserREKKsa,  ob-sknre’nea,)  a (o6ac«rtfa«,  LaL)  I 
OBSCtrEiTT,  ob-sku're-ts,  f Derkneaa ; want  | 
of  light ; a state  of  retirement  from  the  world,  or 
of  bring  unnoticed  ; privacy ; darkness  of  mean- 
ing ; unioteUigibleness ; illegiblcneas ; a state  ai  I 
bring  unknown  to  fanse  ; bnmlle  conditi«m. 
Obscurer,  ob>sku'mr,  a He  or  that  which  db-  ; 
aourea  or  darkena.  > 
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Obsrceatb,  ob'ae-krtte,  9.  a.  (o&mctd,  Lat.)  To 
! ■ b«Mecb  ; to  entremt ; to  sopplicate. — Obsolete. 

Obskcratiom,  ob*se-kr»'shutif  «.  EntreatT;  snp- 
)j  pUca^D.  In  RKetorio,  a 6^re  in  whicli  tlie 
j orator  un{dorea  the  aaaulanoe  ^ God  or  man. 
j OiMBQCENT,  obWksrent,  a.  (oUequmtf  Lat) 

I Obedient ; submuaive  to.— Seldom  used. 

ObsbqdieS}  ob'so-kwexe,  a.  pL  {olwquet,  Fr.) 
Funeral  ritea  and  aolerDnities;  the  laat  duties  per* 
formed  to  a deceased  person. — This  term  has 
been  osed  bj  some  wriUra  in  the  singular,  but 
the  general  usage  is  differsnt. 
r OBSBQUioua,  o^se'kwe-us,  a.  Obedh-nt ; com- 
I pliant;  not  resisting;  serrilelj  or  meanly  con- 

) descending;  conipHant  to  excess;  funeral;  per* 

I taioing  to  funeral  rites.— Obsolete  in  the  la»t  two 
I seoeea. 

I'  In  filial  obll^ntion,  for  sorne  term. 

t To  do  otwefiuoitf  sorrow.— 

OnssQUloVfiLT,  ob*se1cwe-o8*1e,  ad.  Obediently ; 
with  prompt  compliance ; with  rorcteoce  for  the 
dead. — Obwlete  in  the  last  setue, 

I a while  lament 

The  untimely  Call  or  Tirta4>us  Lanearter.— ALiH. 
OesEQUloubiiKM,  ob-te'kwe-ua-nes,  s.  Beady 
obedience;  prompt  compliance  with  the  wishes  or 
orders  of  a superior;  eerrile  submission;  crawling 
r complaisanoe. 

^ Obaequt,  ob'se-kwe,  t.  Funeral  ceremony,  obee* 
quiouaoeea. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense. 
Ohsbbvablx,  ob-zer'ea-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ob- 
served or  noticed ; worthy  of  observation  or  parti- 
cular notice ; remarkable. 

OBaKBVABLT,  ob*icc^va-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
worthy  of  note. 

I Obsbrtancb,  ob-ser'vaM,  f.  (French.)  Respect; 
••  ceremonial  revereoos;  pin^rmanoe  of  ritea,  reli- 
giooa  ceremonies,  or  external  aenice;  attentive 
, practice;  rule  of  practice;  careful  obedience; 
< thiog  to  be  observt^ ; obedient  r^;ard  or  atten* 
t;  tion. — Obaolete  iu  tbe  last  sense. 

M OBaBBTAHDA,  eb-ser-van'ds,apf.  (Lstinu)  Things 
I*  to  be  obsenr^ 

Obsebvakt,  ob-ser'vant,  a Tsking  notioa;  stten- 
tively  viewing  or  notidng ; obedient ; sdbriiog  to 
.j  in  prsetiee;  carefully  attentive,  submissive; — 
It  s.  a alavUh  attendant ^obsolete  in  tbe  last 
l|  sense  ;)— s diligent  observer.  Ob»trva$ttM,  to 
I Ecdesiaatical  HUtory,  a branch  of  tbe  Fraodacan 
|,  Friars  brought  to  Euglatid  by  King  Edward  IV., 
ji  who  allowed  them  to  Hx  their  6r»t  ivsideoce  at 
I ' Gve<  Dwich. 

I OBSKBVATioir,  rb-tor-va'^nn,  s.  (obicrrorio.  Let.) 
ri  The  net  ot  obeerving,  noting,  or  remarking;  show; 
exhibition;  notion  gained  by  observing,  note; 
remerfc;  snimedrersion ; observance;  adbereiioe 
)'  to  in  pmctice , performance  of  what  is  preeciibi'd. 
In  Aidronomy  and  Kavigstion,  deiiotra  the  mea- 
suring, with  some  iuntrumant  tdapted  for  the 
purpose,  tbs  angulsr  diatance,  altitude,  dee.  of  tbe 
I tan,  moon,  or  other  celestial  body. 

OsaxftVATOB,  ob-ser-va'tur,  s.  (obserraUtir,  ¥V.) 
i One  th*t  observes  or  takes  notice;  a TvmarW. 

ObsRbv-ATOBT,  ob-ier'vB-tur-e,  s.  (obssrpotosrs, 
I Fr.)  A building  adapted  formiUUng  obesTvatieoa 
I on  the  hMveiily  bodies. 

> OBfiBBYK,  ob-se^,  e.  o.  (odserso,  Lat)  To  watch; 
I to  regard  attentively  ; to  take  notice  dr  Mgnisanee 
of  by  the  intellect ; to  otter  or  express,  as  a re* 
l&ark,  opinion,  or  asutiment ; to  remaric ; to  r^ud 


or  keep  religioosly ; to  practise  virtoilly  ; to  obey; 
to  adhere  to  in  pnmtioe ; — r. «.  to  be  attentive ; te 
make  a remark. 

Obskbtbr,  ob*ae/var,  s.  One  who  looks  rigilantly 
on  personal  things ; a dose  remarker;  one  who 
loulu  on ; a beholder ; a spectator ; oos  who  keeps  j 
any  law,  custom,  regnlation,  or  rite ; ot>e  who  j 
adheres  to  sny  thing  in  pnotioe ; one  who  per- 
forms ; one  who  keeps  religiously.  j 

OBSbBviBO.  ob-scr'ving,  a.  Giving  psrtieulsr  at- 
tention ; attentive  to  what  psison 

Obskrvinolt,  ob-seriving-Ie,  ad.  Attentively; 
carefully. 

Odskss,  ob-ses',  r.  a.  (obsidto,  odssMtis,  Lat.)  To 
besiege;  to  eouipass  about. — Obsolete. 

Obsbssiob,  ob'S^'un,  s.  The  act  of  besieging, 
the  first  attack  of  Satan  antecedent  to  poesessioo. 

— Obsolete. 

Obsidian,  ob-sid'e-an,  s.  (pMdianut  lapis  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  opsianat  UtKos  of  tbe  Qrreka.) 
Said  to  be  so  called  from  a peraun  of  the  name  of 
Obaidiua,  who  first  found  it  in  Ethiopia.  It  is  of 
a greenUh,  greyUh,  or  browniidi  colour;  ritreous;  . 
brittle  like  glsiM;  opaque.  It  consists  of  silica, 
78.00;  alumina,  10.00;  potash  or  soda,  6 00  or  1 
7.00;  oiida  of  iron,  1.25  to  3.6;  lime.  1.00,  } 
water,  0.50 : sp.  gr.  3.34  to  2.89.  Uardoeas  3 
6 to  7.  I 

OnsiOlOtfAL,  ob*8idVo*Dal,  a.  (odridro,  I besiege,  ^ 
Let.)  Pertaining  to  a siege.  0^^sidioHal  o'oira. 
in  Roman  Antiquity,  a crown  granted  by  the 
State  to  tbe  General  who  raised  the  siege  of  s 
beleaguered  place.  It  was  formed  of  gram  grow- 
ing on  the  nmparta.  ObdJional  coins,  coins 
struck  in  bedeged  places  to  supply  the  lack  of  , 
current  money. 

Obsig  ILLATION,  ob*sij*il*la'ahnn, «.  (o5,  and  stffiUo,  \ 

1 seal,  Lat)  The  act  of  seaUiig  up. 

Obsionatb,  ob-sig'nate,  r.  a.  {obdtpKt,  I.at.)  To 
seal  up ; to  ratify. — Seldom  used. 

Obsignation,  ob^ig-na'shun,  a.  Ratification  by 
sealing  ; act  of  fixing  a wal;  ^finuattoo.  . 

Obsionatobt,  ob-dg'ua-tUD-e,  a.  Ratifying , oon-  i 
firming  by  asaL 

Obsolxscknt,  ob*K>-!ea'sent,  o.  (pbsoleseo,  Jjit) 
Going  out  of  use ; passing  into  disuetode. 

Obsolktic,  ob'so-lete,  a.  Gone  into  (fisose.  dis- 
used; neglected.  In  Natural  History,  haring  a 1 
spot,  mark,  or  other  character,  scaroely  discemsble  < 1 

Obsoi.etknbus,  ob'so-leto*nea,  s.  State  of  being  . 
worn  out  of  use;  uniashioDablencsa.  Iu  Botany,  | 
indistinctness.  ^ 

Oo.rTACLB,  oVsta  kl,  a.  (French,  from  obsto,  I 
withstand,  Lat)  That  whidi  opposes , binder*  . 
ance ; obatnictiun. 

Obstanct,  ob'stan-se,  a.  Opposition , impediment , 
obatructioo. 

Obstetric,  ob*stet'rik,  a.  (oMsfrix,  a midwife, 
Lat)  Relating  to  midwifery,  or  t^  delivery  of 
women  in  childbed. 

Obstbtricatb,  ob-etet're-kate,  «.  n.  To  perform 
the  office  of  a midwife w.  a.  to  assist  aa  a irdd- 
wife. — Seldom  used. 

Obbtstrication,  ob-stot-rs-ka'shno,  a.  The  act 
of  asaisting  as  a midwife ; the  office  of  a midwife. 

Obstetbiuian,  ob-eto-trisb'en,  a.  One  qualified  to 
aaeist  womm  in  parturitioa. 

OBBTBTRICfi,  ob-stei'riks,  a.  (oiafora,  to  stand  so  m 
givs  assistanee,  Lat.)  The  scianos  of  midwifery. 

Obstinact,  ob'sta-tta-ee;  a.  (ebsliaaih,  Let)  Stu^ 


OBSTINATE— ObrENEUBATION. 


I bomne!>«;  contumacy;  pertinacity  ; penUtencj;  a 

I 6xed  or  unreiiioniible  adbettion  to  an  opin'ioa  or 

||  lio^na,  a;;aiii8t  pcr^u«»ion  or  argument;  fixedness 

that  will  not  yield  to  appUcatiun,  or  that  yielda 
I with  difficulty. 

! OuiTiKATKf  ob'ite  nate,  a.  Stubborn;  eontuma« 
dou-> ; fixed  iu  resulutiun  ; not  yielding  to  reasoOf 
argumeuta,  or  other  ineNoa;  not  eaaiiy  brought  to 
yield. 

ObstixaTRLT,  ob'ste-nste>le,  ad.  Stubbornly;  la* 
! flexibly;  with  un»hik<ni  deterniinadoo. 

0bstinatknks8«  ob'ate-iiate-nea,  a.  Stubborn* 
. ness;  pertinadty  m opinion  fx  purpose;  fixed 
] detenniiuition. 

OnsTirATioN,  ob-ste-pi'shuo,  a.  (oh,  and  otipo,  to 
I crowd,  LaU)  The  act  of  stoppi:ig  up  any  paa* 
enge.  In  Pathology,  co*tiveneas. 
OuSTKEPKROCS,  ob-»trep'er-U8,  a.  (oh,  and  ttropo, 
to  make  a ouiae,  Lat.)  Loud;  clamorous;  noisy; 

I turbulent;  vociferous. 

OBATBaTBRouaLr,  ob-strep'er*ua*Ie,  ad.  Loudly ; 
I cLuioroualy;  noisily. 

OBSTiiitPKKOUSNBHS,  ob-strep'or*as-nea,  a.  I<oud* 
I ness;  elamour;  oniae;  turbulence. 

■ OnAFKICTiOH,  ob'stnk'shun,  s.  (o6,  aitd  iiriitffo,  to 
I strain,  Lat.)  Obli.;ation ; bond. 

OoaTKL’CT,  ob*strukt',  r.  a.  (o6»/rso,  IjU.)  To 
I block  np;  to  bar;  to  fill  with  obstacles;  to  stop; 

to  iiup-de;  to  hinder  in  pasdug-  to  retard ; to 
' interrupt;  tu  render  slow 

I Obstructbb,  ob-struk'tar,  a.  One  that  bmdera  or 
{ opposes. 

OusTBUCTioK,  ob-itruk'shan,  a.  The  act  of  ob> 
slructing:  hinderanoe;  impediment;  obsLtcle;  any- 
thing which  retards  progresa,  or  that  stops  a way 
i or  cbannel ; a heap. — Not  used  in  the  latt  seiiMi. 
O&sTRUCTiTS,  ob-stmk'tiv,  a.  Hindering;  erasing 
iiii|>ediinenl;— a.  impediment;  obstacle. — Obso- 
lete as  a aubsUntive. 

I Obstsuctitelt,  ob-atmk'tir-le,  ad.  By  way  at 

I I obstmetioQ. 

[ I Obstbcext,  ot/itni-ent,  a.  (ohMtnau,  Lat)  Hin- 
I dering ; blocking'  up ; — a.  any  thing  that  oWtructa 
the  natural  pasaages  in  the  My. 

I Obstvpepactio!*. — See  StnpefacUoE. 

! OBSTUPEPACTirB.— See  Stupefactire. 

Obstlpipy. — See  Stopi^y. 

I Obtaib,  ub-tane',  v.  a.  (obtiaoo,  Lat)  To  gain; 
I to  acquire : to  procure ; to  gain  by  the  otineeasion 
i ! or  excited  kindness  of  another;  to  keep  ; to  hold  ; 

; I to  continue  in  the  put  ession  of ; — a.  «.  to  be  re- 

II  ceired  iu  customary  or  common  use , to  continue 
J in  a-*e ; to  be  establUbed;  to  subsist  in  nature  or 
practice ; to  prevail ; to  succeed. — Obeolete  iu  the 
last  two  senses. 

‘ Obtainable,  ob-ta'na-bl,  o.  That  may  ba  ob> 
tallied;  tbst  may  be  procured  or  gained. 

I Obtalneb,  ob-ta'nur,  a.  One  who  obuina. 

, Obtainment,  ob'UuM'ment,  a.  The  act  of  ot^ 
I Uining. 

Oote.HP£R,  ob-temp'or,  ».  fi.  (obtemftoro,  1 obey, 
j Lat)  In  Scottish  Law,  to  obey  or  comply  with 

the  judgment  of  a Cuurt. 

, OorEBPt.R ATE,  ob-tem'per-ate,  sr.  a.  (ohUmpero, 

! Lat.)  Tu  olwy. — Obsolete, 

ij  Ouieno,  ob-tenJ',  o.  a.  (oh,  and  t«»do,  I atietcb, 

I LaL)  Tooppote;  to  bold  out  in  upp<iaii  ion  ; to 
pretend;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of  any  thing.— 

I Obsolete:. 

j Obtb.neueation,  ob  icB'e'bra'Bbun,  a.  (o6,  aod 
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UnfbrtB,  darkness,  Lat.)  Ds-  knoM ; the  Ktnte  at 
bring  darkened;  the  act  of  darkening. — Obwilete. 
Obtk.ssion,  ob-ten'sbnn,  a.  Tiie  act  of  oppMsing 
or  holding  out  in  oppo^sition.— Obwh-te. 

Obtest,  ob-test,  v.  a.  (oh,  and  Ujtor,  to  witneas,  | 
Lat.)  To  beseech;  to  supplicnte; 

A truce,  wilK  oltrr  branch  •«  in  their  hand,  | 

ObU4t  tiU  clemency. — IfrgiMA. 

— r.  n.  to  protest, — Seldom  uvd.  ' 

Obtestation,  ob-tes-tVahun,  a.  Supplication; 

entreaty;  solemn  injunction.  ,j 

OenttvCTATlON,  ob-trek-la'ahun,  a.  (o6,  aod  /nreto,  ; 
to  handle,  LsL)  Slander;  detractation  ; CAiumny. 

— Obsolete.  I 

OitTKCDE.  ob-trood,  r.  a.  (oi,  and  frudo,  t ihm-d, 
l.st,)  To  tbrnH  into  any  place  or  s‘ate  by  force  j 
or  im;>o.dtiou  ; to  offer  with  unre  isonAblc  importu- 
nity; to  urge  upon  one  against  the  will ; fri  uA/ru  h 
ow't  iclfy  to  enter  or  thrust  one's  self  into  a pl.tce 
or  company  uninvited,  and  where  one  is  not  de 
sired e.  n.  to  enter  when  nut  invited  ; to  thrust  i 
or  be  thrust  upon. 

Obtrudek,  ob-trn«>d'ar,  a.  One  who  obtru-les.  < 
Obtruncate,  ob-trang'kate,  0.  a.  (o^,  and  trnnen,  \ 
I cut  ufl^  Lat.)  To  deprive  of  a bmb  * to  lo{k—  j 
Seldom  used. 

Obtbuncation,  ob-trang-kVshnn,  a.  The  act  of  1 
cutting  off. — Seldom  used. 

Obtrusion,  ob-troo'zhan,  a.  The  act  of  obtruding.  | 
OnrRUsiVK,  ob-troo'aiv,  a.  Inoitned  to  force  one's  1 
self,  or  anything  etae,  upon  othen,  without  invita- 
tion. 

Obtkusivki.y,  ob-troo'siv-le,  nd.  By  way  of  ob- 
trualoii  or  thrusting  upon  otbera,  or  entering  unaoU- 
cited. 

Obtuno,  ob-tund',  0.  a.  (o&tim<A>,  Lat.)  To  blunt;  ' 
to  dull ; to  quell ; to  deaden ; to  moderate  the  j 
pungency  or  violent  action  of  any  thing.  In  Phar- 
macy, oily  or  other  niedieinea,  euppoM  to  aheatb 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  from  acriirnmy,  ^ 
and  to  blunt  that  of  certain  morbid  secrciiuoa.  ^ 
Obtl’Rvtion,  ob-tn-rm'shnn,  a (oAlMrofua,  stopped, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  etopping,  by  spreading  over,  or  . 
covering.  j 

Obturator,  ob-tu-ra'tor,  a.  (oA<Nroee,  to  oioee  up,  ' 
Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to  oertaLn 
muacles  which  fill  up  the  openings  in  lionee. 
Obtusanuular,  ob-tuee-ang'gu-lar,  o.  (oikaae,  and 
an^uAxr.)  Having  anglea  that  are  obCuae,  or 
larger  tlian  right  angles. 

Obti  su,  ob-ta*e',  a.  {oUuMUi,  Lat)  Blunt,  not 
pointed  or  acute;  dull;  not  having  acme  eeosi-  1 
biliiy;  not  aharp,  or  ahrill ; obscure.  ( 

Obtusely,  ob-tuae'le,  od.  Without  a sharp  point; 

dully;  stupidly.  j 

Obtuseness,  ob-tuse'oes,  «.  Bluntoese;  dolaeee; 

devoid  of  lively  sensibility  ; dullneas  of  sound.  1 

OoTUaioN,  ob-lu'ihun,  a.  The  act  of  making  blunt ; ; 

the  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted.  i 

OoUMBRvTG,  ob-um'brnte,  0.  a.  (ohombro,  LaL)  I 
'I'o  shadr : to  cloud ; to  darken.— Seldom  u^ed.  | 
OnUMBHATKiK,  ob-um-bra'shnn,  a.  The  act  of 
darkening  or  clouding.  | 

Obkentio.v.  iib  rvn'shun.  a.  Something  occasional; 
lb'll  which  happens  not  regularly,  but  iocidratally.  i 
—Obsolete.  ] 

OliVKRSANT,  ob-ver'aaBt,  o.  Converaant;  familiar. 

— Obeolete.  I 

Obveuse,  ob-vera',  a.  In  Botany,  having  the  Sam  | 
narrower  than  the  top,  as  a lent.  [ 
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OUVKKSE— OCCLUDK. 


OCCLUSE— OCKANIDES. 


OuvsKRE,  ob'vert,  s,  Tlie  face  uf  ■ coiu } oppo»cd 
to  rettrte. 

OovEHT,  ob-T«t\  V.  n.  (o6,  and  rer4o,  1 tura,  Lat ) 
To  turn  towards. 

Obviate,  ob've-ate,  r.  o.  (oicter,  Fr.)  To  meet  io 
the  way ; to  prevent  by  interception  \ to  remove 
aa  difficulties  or  objectionr. 

OnriouB,  ob've>ua,  a.  (o6nai,  Lat.)  Easily  disco- 
vered ; plain  \ evident ; readily  perceived  by  the 
eye  or  the  intellect ; open  ; exposed ; mertiug ; 
opposed  in  front.— ObMlete  in  the  last  four 


1 to  the  evil  tnm 
Uy  ohmcMtt  breast.— JifiClun. 

Obviously,  ob've-ut-le,  odL  Evidently,  appa- 
rently ; easily  to  be  found ; naturally  ; manifeetly. 

OuvioL'SMKsa,  obWus-oea,  a The  atate  of  being 
evident  or  apparent  to  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

OiiroLi'TE,  ob'vo-lute,  > a.  (obvoUutu.,  Lat) 

OnvoLUTED,  ob'vo-ln-led,  > Having  one  part 
rolled  on  another. 

OcCANDEKOU,  ok-kan'dur-00,  t.  The  name  trlven 
by  Buffun  to  the  Lion-tail^  Monkey,  the  Simia 
rileoeia  of  linnKua. 

Occasion,  ok-ka'xhnn,  a.  (oocoato,  Lat.)  An  eo« 
curreuoe;  casually;  inrideot;  opportunity;  oon- 
veiiience ; favourable  time,  season,  or  circum- 
aUncea ; accidental  cause ; inddent,  event  or  fact| 
giving  rise  to  something  else;  casual  exigent^; 
incidental  need  ; — a.  cl  to  cause  ioddentallj  ; to 
produce  ; to  influence. 

0(X'Aaii»NABLK,  ok-ka  'zhnn-o-U,  «.  That  nu^ 
be  occasioned. — Seldom  osed. 

Occasional,  ok-ka'sbun-al,  a.  Incidental,  casu- 
al ; occurring  at  times,  bot  not  regular  or  syste- 
matic ; produced  by  accident ; produced  or  made 
on  s»me  special  event. 

OocA.’tiUNALLY,  ok-ka'shon-sl-le,  ad.  According 
to  inddeotal  exigence ; inddeDtallj. 

OccASiONALisac,  ok-ka'ahun-al*ixra,  $.  In  Meta- 
physies,  the  theory  that  the  will  is  not  the  caoee 
of  the  action  of  the  body,  but  that  whenever  the 
will  requires  a motion,  God  causes  the  body  to 
move  in  the  required  direction. 

OccASioNEE,  ok-ka'xhuD-nr,  e.  One  that  causes 
or  promotes  by  design  or  accident. 

OccASlVE,  dc-ka'dv,  a.  Falling ; dascendtug ; 
western ; pertaining  to  the  setting  sun. 

OCCECATION,  ok-eo-ka'shun,  a.  (ooccecodo,  Lat) 
The  act  of  making  blind ; state  of  beuig  blind.— 
Seldom  used. 

OcciiiENT,  ok'ee-dent,  a (oeeitfens,  Lat)  Fhe 
West : the  western  qnartar  of  the  bemisphere,  ao 
called  from  the  decline  or  fall  of  the  sun. 

OcciDEMTAL,  ok-se-den'tal,  a.  Weatem,  oppoeed 
to  criaUaL;  pertaining  to  the  western  quarter  of 
the  hemisphere. 

OooiDUocs,ok-sid'n-aa,  a.(ocdebtm,  Lat)  West- 
ern.— Obsolete. 

OcctriTAL,  ok-eipVtal,  a.  (occipiU^  the  head,  Lat) 
FertaiDing  to  the  occiput  OccipiUtl  bone,  the 
oedput  or  irregularly  shaped  bone,  which  fonus  tlie 
posterior  and  inferior  part  ot'  the  skull 

OcciPDT,  ok'se-put,  a.  (Latin.)  The  binder  part  of 
tho  bead,  or  that  part  of  the  skull  which  forms  the 
bind  part  of  the  bead. 

OcciSION,  ok-xiah'un,  #.  (oceuib,  Lat)  Tbe  act  cf  ! 
killing ; a killing. — Ob^eta  i 

Occlude,  ok-kluds',  r.  a.  (eceludo,  Lat)  To  abut  > 
up. — Obsolete.  I 
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OccLcas,  ok-ktuM]',  a.  Shut  up  ; clo..ed. — OLmk^ 
lete. 

Occlusion,  ok-klu'zbun,  a The  act  of  shutting 
up  ; a closing. — Obsolete. 

Occult,  ok-kuit',  o.  (ocenZ/ns,  Lat.)  Secret;  in- 
visible ; unknown  ; undiscuvered.  Oectdl  line,  a 
line  in  a draught  not  intended  to  be  seen  when 
the  plan  is  finished.  Ocettli  teiencet,  the  imagi- 
nary science  of  the  Medseval  agea,  namely,  magic, 
alcliymy,  and  astrology. 

OccDLTATioN,  ok-kul-ta'shon,  a.  (occtUto,  I hide, 
Lat)  In  Astronomy,  a pbenomcnoo  in  which  the 
sun,  moon,  a planet,  or  star,  is  hidden  from  our 
view  by  the  intervention  another  celestial  body. 

Occulted,  ok-knlt'ed,  a.  Hid ; secret— Obeolete. 

OCCULTNISB,  ok-kult'nea,  $.  SecretoeM;  the  state 
of  being  concealed  or  hidden  from  view. 

Occupancy,  ok'ku-pan-se,  a (from  occapo,  to 
ocenpy,  Lat)  The  act  of  taking  posseaeion.  In 
Law,  the  taking  posseasion  of  those  things  which 
before  belonged  to  nobody,  which  is  the  true  fbun- 
datioD  of  all  property,  or  of  bolding  thoee  things 
in  severalty,  wbii^  by  the  law  of  nature,  onquall- 
fied  by  thU  of  society,  were  oonimou  to  all  mau- 
kind. 

Occupant,  okIni-pAnt,  a.  He  that  occupies  or 
takes  posseasion;  be  that  has  poasession.  In 
Law,  one  that  first  takes  possession  of  that  wbidi 
has  no  legal  owner. 

OccuPATB,  okiro-pato,  r.  a.  {oeenpo.  Lat)  To 
bold  ; to  possess;  to  take  up. — Obsolete. 

Occupation,  ok-ka-ps'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  taking 
poeseasiem  ; possession ; ose  or  tenure ; that  which 
engages  the  time  and  attention ; employment ; 
bmuneea ; trade  ; calling ; vocation.  • 

OccuPiKB,  ok'ku-pi-ur,  $.  One  that  occupies  or 
takes  poasension ; a poaiaijor ; one  who  follows 
an  em^oyment 

Occupy,  ok'ku-pi,  *.  a.  (oconpo,  Lat)  To  take 
possession  ; to  keep  in  possession ; to  poeseea  ; to 
keep ; to  take  up ; to  cover  or  fill ; to  employ ; 
to  use  : to  busy  one's  self ; to  follow  as  business ; 
to  use ; to  expend  ;-’^obsolete  in  the  last  two 
■eoaes:) 

AH  the  gold  oeeuelad  ft>r  the  work,  was  twenty  and 

nine  talents.— £eod««  xxxvlU.  34. 

—V.  «.  to  follow  bostneas. 

Occua,  ok-kur',  r.  a.  (oecurro,  Lat)  To  be  pre- 
sented to  tbe  memory  or  attention;  to  appear; 
to  meet  tbo  eye  ; to  be  found  here  and  there ; to 
clash ; to  strike  against ; to  meet ; to  obviate ; 
to  oppose. — Obsoleie  in  the  last  five  senses. 

OCCURKBNCB,  ok-kur'reos,  a (French.)  Any  in- 
ddeut  or  iucidental  event ; that  which  hsp[iciis 
without  being  designed  or  expected ; any  single 
event;  occasional  presentation. 

OCCUKRSNT,  ok-ku^rrm,  «.  Incident ; any  thing 
that  happena — Obsoleta 

OccuRSlON,  ok-ktir'sbun,  $,  A meeting  of  bodies; 
a clash. 

Ocean,  o'shun,  a (French,  oceoaia,  Lat.)  Tha 
vast  budy  of  water  which  covers  mure  than  three- 
fiflhs  uf  tbe  surTat'e  uf  tbe  globe;  tbe  main  ; the 
great  sea ; any  immense  cx|>anbe  ',—a.  pertamii^ 
to  the  main  or  great  sea. 

Oceania,  o-she-a'ne-a,  s.  A genus  of  the  Pultno- 
grada. 

Oceanic,  o-ahe-an'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

OCKANIDEE,  0-slte-an-i'des,  $.  In  Mydiology,  Sea- 
Nymplis,  the  dAugliiera  oi  Oceatioa  and  i^thvs. 
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OCEANUS— OCTACHORD. 


OCT.ETERIS— OCTILLION. 
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OcKAxrft,  &*8bfr-n'iius,  $.  IH  MjtboloQr,  the  oldest 
of  the  Titans,  the  son  of  Onranos  and  Gaia,  and 
husband  of  Zothjs — his  daughters  were  called 
Oceanides. 

OCKLi.ATKD,  o^feHaj-'tsil,  a.  (octUatxu,  Lot.)  Be* 
sembling  the  «je ; formed  with  tho  figures  of 
little  e>es. 

OcRLLAttlA,  o>set*Ia're-a,  a.  (ocellus,  a little  eye, 
LaL)  A genus  of  Corals : Family,  PolypLiria 
mcmbranacea. 

OcKLOT,  o'se-lot,  s.  One  of  the  names  given  to 
certain  species  of  Tiger-cats,  particularly  Fells 
Ocelot. 

OciiLOCRACT,  ok-lok'ra-se,  s.  (ochlos,  a multltnde, 
and  kratoo,  I govern,  Gr.)  The  goveroinont  of 
the  multiuide ; democracy. 

OcilNA,  ok'na,  s.  (ocAae,  the  wild  pe.'ir,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Ochnaces. 

OcHKACE.v,  ok-na'se-c,  s,  (ochna,  one  of  the 
geuera.)  A nataral  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  abounding 
in  a watery  juice  ; calyx,  fire;  sepals,  five;  peUl^ 
five ; stamens,  five ; ovaries,  five ; carpels,  one- 
seeded — seeds  without  albumen. 

OciioDASUS,  o-ko-de'ns,  t.  (ochos,  carriage,  and 
daiot^  destructive,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Scarabseid& 

OcHRADEltus,  ok-ra-de'nua,  s.  (ochros,  yellow, 
and  adeuy  a gland,  Gr.  from  the  colour  of  the 
gland  or  rather  disk  of  the  Bower.)  A genus  of 
pilots:  Order,  Resedaceas. 

OciiOE,  oHnir,  s.  (ochros,  yellow,  Gr.)  The  hy- 
drated sesqnioxide  of  iron,  an  earth  used  in  pain- 
ting, iu  which  the  oxide  of  iron  is  the  colouring 
matter. 

OcMBB.£,  okVe-e,  i.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
a sort  of  military  boots  made  of  tiu,  and  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver. 

OcHBEOtJB,  o'kre-us,  a.  Consisting  of  ochre ; ro- 
aerobllDg  oclir& 

OciiRKT,  o'krc,  a.  ParUking  of  ochre. — Obaulete. 

OcilKOiTE,  ok'ro-ite,  s.  One  of  the  ores  of  Cerium. 

OciiROSfA,  ok-ro'ms,  s.  (ocAros,  yellow,  Gr.  in 
allu!>ion  to  the  wool  of  the  pods  being  yellow  as 
welt  as  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Bombacea;. 

OctiRosiA,  ok-ro'xhe-a,  s.  (ociros,  yellow,  Gr. 
colour  of  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants  with 
crearo-cotoored  flowers : Order,  Apocyoaceie. 

OcilKUS,  o'krus,  s.  (ocAros,  yellow,  Gr.  colour  of 
the  flowers.)  A genus  of  Luminous  plants: 
Suborder,  PapUioDscea^ 

OCHTBKA,  ok'te-ra,  s.  A genus  Dipterous  in- 
sects:  Family,  iluacidc. 

OciiTHEUics,  ok-tAe'be-ui>,  s.  (ochAe,  a rising 
ground,  and  htos,  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous inaects : Family,  Palpioomei>. 

OciiriiOCHARis,  ok  tAok'a'ris,  s.  (ocAMos,  a river- 
side, and  cAotro,  1 delight  in,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
its  liabiut.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Melasto- 

macMt. 

OcK&A,  ok'rs,  s.  The  name  given  to  several  species 
of  Hibiscus. 

OcsEA,  ok'n-a,  t.  A term  used  in  Etotany  to  ex- 
press those  kinds  of  slipulo}  which  grow  together 
by  their  back  anJ  front  edges  in  such  a way  as  to 
form  a lube,  through  which  the  stem  paase.«. 

OcTACUOai),  ok  U-^wrd,  /.  (olto,  ei>,bc,  and  : 
eJiordCy  a chord,  Gr.)  Ad  instrument  or  system 
of  eight  bouods.  1 
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OcT^EttiB,  ok-te-te'ris,  a (ojfcfo,  eight,  and  efos,  a 
year,  Gr.)  A cycle  or  period  of  eight  years,  at 
the  lapse  of  which  three  lunar  months  were  added. 
It  was  in  use  previous  to  tbe  invention  by  Mentor 
of  the  golden  number,  or  cycle  of  19  years. 

OcTAOOK,  ok'ta-gon,  s.  (oAfo,  and  gonia,  an  angle, 
Gr.)  In  Geoinetiy,  a figure  of  eight  sid«‘s  and 
eight  angles.  In  Fortification,  a place  which  has 
I eight  bastions  or  sides. 

OCTAGOKAL,  ok-lag'o-nal,  a.  Having  eight  sides 
and  eight  angles. 

OcTAOYNors,  ok-taj'e  nus,  a.  (okto,  eight,  aod 
pyae,  a feinale,  Gr.)  Iu  Botany,  having  eight 
styles. 

Octahedral,  ok-ta-bo'drol,  a,  (obto,  and  kedra,  a 
baas,  Gr.)  Having  eight  equal  sides. 

OCTAIIEDRITB,  ok-ta-he'drite,  a.  (octo,  and  hedm, 
a base,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  the  octahedral  oxide 
of  titanium;  cnlied  also  ouanite,  from  its  occurring 
near  Ibe  town  of  Oisan,  in  the  department  of  Isera. 

Octahedron,  ok-ta-he'dron,  s.  In  Goometry,  one 
of  tho  five  regular  solida  contained  under  eight 
equal  aud  equilateral  triangles. 

OcTANDER,  ok-tan'diir,  a.  In  Botany,  a plant 
baxing  eight  stamens. 

OcTANDBiA,  ok-tan'dre-a,  s.  (otto,  eight,  and  oner, 
a male,  Gr.)  Tbe  class  in  Linnaeus*  system  of 
Botany,  including  those  plants  which  have  eight 
stamens. 

OCTARDRIAH,  ok-tan’dre*an,  a.  Having  eight 

stamens. 

OCTANOCLAR,  ok-tan'gu-lar,  a.  Having  eight 

angles. 

OCTAKODLARKBBB,  ok-tang'gu-Uf-nes,  t.  The 
quality  of  having  eight  angles. 

Octant,  ok'taut,  s.  (octo,  eight,  LaU)  In  Geometry, 
an  aspect  or  position.  Tbe  moon  is  said  to  be  in 
her  octants  when  she  is  in  her  nootrasis  interme- 
diate between  her  syxyges  and  quarters,  or  «t 
135^,  and  315'^  from  her  conjunctions. 

OCTANB,  ok'tans,  t.  In  Astronomy,  Hadley's  Oc- 
tant. one  of  the  ooustellatious  at  the  south  pole. 

OCTATSUCH,  ok'ta-tuke,  s.  (okto,  and  iatekos,  a 
book,  Gr.)  A name  for  the  first  eight  books  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

OCTATB,  ok'tave,  a.  (French,  from  octaviu,  Ijtt.) 
Denoting  eight.  In  Music,  the  eightJi  note  of  the 
scale,  the  most  perfect  of  acales,  tbe  most  perfect 
of  concords,  llie  octave  embraces  all  the  primi- 
tive sounds,  namely,  all  the  original  tones  sod 
semitones.  In  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  the  eighth 
day  after  tho  feast,  as  octane  naialts  dotnmi,  the 
octave  of  Christmas. 

OcTAViA,  ok-ta've-a,  s.  (ociavus,  the  eighth,  I.at. 
in  reference  to  the  drupe  containing  eight  pyrena*.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cinchonaoes. 

Octavo,  ok-ta'vo,  a.  (Lstin.)  In  Bookbinding,  a 
folding  of  the  sheet  iuto  eight  leaves,  osuaily  con- 
tracted 8ro. 

OCTENMAf.,  ok-ten'ne-al,  a.  (peto,  and  osn«s,  a 
year,  laiL)  Happening  every  eighth  year;  lasting 
eight  years. 

OCTUODICM,  ok-eAo'de-um,  s.  (olAoJe*,  waited, 
Gr.  in  alluaiun  to  the  waited  surface  of  the  pods.) 
A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants:  Suborder,  Ortbo- 
spermre. 

OCTiLE,  ok'til,  «.  Tbe  same  as  Octant, — which 
see. 

’ Octillion,  ok-tiryun,  $.  The  number  produced 
I by  inrohing  s million  to  the  eighth  power. 
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II  OCTUliEB— OCULlFuUl. 

! October,  ok-toTror,  t.  (Latin,  from  ocfo,  cipht.) 

> The  eiphtb  month  of  the  old  Roinan  rear,  which 
commenced  in  March;  the  tenth  muutb  of  the 
j year  in  onr  calendar.  It  contains  thirty-one  d.iys, 
on  the  twenty -second  of  which  the  sun  eoten  tho 
1 : siji^n  Scorpio  ( TTl  ). 

I ; OCTOCKRA,  ok-tos'e-ra,  «.  (oZTo,  eight,  and  £ero#, 

• \ a bom,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  i)e  BlAinville  lor 
I the  first  family  of  Ills  order  Cryptodibranchiata. 

OCTUDBCIHAL,  ok-to-des'e-mal,  a.  (ocTo,  and  deccm, 
i ten,  Lot.)  In  Crystalography,  designating  a 

] crystal  whose  prisms  or  the  mnldle  part  has  eight 

faces,  and  the  two  faces  together  ten  faces. 

1 OCTODKNTATS,  ok-tO'dcn'tate,  a Having  eight 
I teeth. 

OcTonow,  ok'lo-don,  t.  (from  olio,  ei.ht,  and 
'j  odoHt,  a tooth,  Gr.  In  allovioo  to  the  Hmb  of  the 
I c;ilyx  which  is  8 toothed.)  A genus  of  plants, 
j:  consisting  of  herbs  or  subshrubs:  Order,  Cin- 

cbonscec. 

' OCTOFID,  ok'to-fid,  a.  (peto,  and  ^mh,  I ch  ave, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  clelt  or  scpitruted  into  eight 
segments,  as  a calyx. 

OCToGEKARiAK,  ok  to-jo-Ds'rQ-an,  $ A person 
eighty  years  of  sge. 

OcT^ENART,  ok'to-jcn-ar-e,  a.  (pefogenaritts^ 

I Lat)  Of  eighty  years  of  age ; — s.  an  instrument 
I having  eight  strings;  slao^  a person  of  eighty 
I years  of  age. 

OtrroooVAL. — See  Octagonal 
' OCTOLOCULAR,  ok-to-k)k'u-lar,  a.  (ocio,  eight,  and 
I locws,  a place,  Lat)  In  Botany,  having  eight  | 
r cells  for  seeds.  j 

I OcTOMEHiA,  uk'to*me're-a,  a.  (olio,  eight,  and 
j meroa,  a part,  Gr.  the  pollon  being  into  eight  > 
parts.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchidaceae. 

OcTOSfEUiS,  ok-tom'er-ia,  s.  (olio,  and  meroa,  a 
1 part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs:  Order,  Cirri- 
I pods. 

I OerroNART,  ok'to-no-re,  a.  Belonging  to  the  num- 
1 her  eight, 

, OcToxocui-AB,  ok-to-nok'u-lar,  a.  (octo,  and  oca- 
^ /ut,  an  eye,  Lat.)  Having  eight  eyes. 

OcTOHKRA,  ok-to-pe'ra,  s.  (o4io,  eight,  and  ptra,  a 
sack,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  B-celled  capsule.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Kricaoes. 

OcTOPETALoi’s,  ok-to-pct*a*lus,  4J.  (oXio,  and  y^e- 
(o/on,  a petal,  Gr.)  Having  eight  petals  or  fiower- 
' leaves. 

OcTorun,  ok*to-pod,  s.  (ot/o,  and  pout  podot^  a 
foot,  Gr.)  An  animal  having  eight  feet. 

OCTORADIATBD,  ok-to-rA'dc-sy-tcd,  a.  (octo,  < ight, 
and  ntdtu*,  a ray,  Lat)  Having  eight  rays. 

OCTOSPERMOUS,  ok-to*8per'inuA,  a.  (olio,  and 
a/>en»ki,  seed,  Gr.)  Containing  eight  S''eds. 

OcrosTVLB,  uk'to-stile,  s.  (oX/o,  eight,  and  sfyXoa, 
a column,  Gr.)  A temple  with  eight  columns  ou 
its  principal  fafsde. 

Octosyllable,  ok-to-sil  la-bl,  t.  (octo,  and  tyU 
lubu,  a syllable,  Lat)  A word  con&i»ting  of  eight 
syllaMes. 

OcTCPLE,  ok'tu-p],  a.  (octwpXua,  Lat)  Klght- 
j fold. 

Ocular,  ok'u-lar,  a.  Depending  on  the  eye; 
j known  by  the  ere;  received  by  actual  sight 
. OevLARLY,  ok'n-lar-Ie,  ad.  By  means  of  the  eye; 

] by  observation. 

! OCULATE,  ok'u'late,  a.  Haring  eyes;  knowing  by 
the  ere. 

OcuuroRM,  oVu-Ie-fawrm,  a.  (pctilus,  the  ere,  ’ 
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end  fmno.  f«fnw,  Lat.)  In  the  form  of  ar.  eye; 
resembling  the  eye  in  form. 

Oct  LIST,  ok'u-iUt,  s.  (ocm/us,  the  eye,  Lat.)  One 
who  p^olel^^e^  to  ctire  di-sen-^es  of  the  eye;  one 
versed  in  the  physiology  of  the  e)-e. 

Ocui.C»*BEL?,  ok’n-lna-be'li,  ».  A semi-pelluad 
gem,  a variety  of  agute  of  a greyish-white  colour, 
variegated  with  yellow,  and  with  a black  ceutral 
nucleus. 

OcYDKOMiA,  o-se-dro'me-a,  s.  (oXya,  awifl,  and 
dr^^inQt^  running,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Diptorous 
insects:  Family,  Tanysoma. 

OCTMUM,  o'se-mum,  a.  (oa»>,  I smell,  Gr.  on  ac- 
count of  the  powerful  scent  of  the  flowers.)  A 
genns  of  plants:  Order,  LamlaceiL 

OcTPODA,  o-sip'o-da,  s.  Sand-crab,  a genus  of 
Crustaceans:  Family,  Brachyura. 

OoTPTERA,  o-sip'tur-a,  8.  (oXyra,  swift,  and  y>teron, 
a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  iusects: 
Family,  Bloscidc;. 

OcTPTERUs,  ok'ip'ter-us,  s.  (oXys,  quick,  and 
pttrooy  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family, 
Laniad«. 

OcTROE,  o-se-ro'e,  s.  (oXys,  swift,  and  roe,  a river 
or  floo^  Gr.)  A genus  of  Acaiepbans:  Order, 
Ciliograda. 

OcTTBOB,  o>se-(Ao'e,  s.  (oXyx,  swift,  and  lAeo,  I 
run,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Bafinesque  to  the 
naked  Cephalopod,  supposed  to  construct  and  in- 
habit the  Paper  Nautilus. 

Odacantha,  o-da-kan'tAa,  a.  (oe2o£,  biting,  and 
aiantlhi,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterouf 
insects:  Family,  Carabidie. 

Odausk,  ) o'da-Usk,  s.  {pda^  a chamber,  Turk.) 

Odalibqce,  i The  name  given  to  the  female  slaves 
in  Turkey,  who  are  employed  in  the  domestic 
service  of  the  wives  and  fe^e  relatives  of  tlM 
Sultan. 

OoATRiA,  o-da'tre-a,  s.  A genus  of  Saurian  Rep- 
tiles: Family,  Lacertids. 

Odax,  o'daks,  t.  (Greek,  biting  with  the  teeth.) 
A genns  of  fishes,  bdongiug  to  the  Labrinie : Fa- 
mily, Chstodonide. 

Odd,  od,  0.  (udda,  Swed.)  Not  even ; not  divisible 
into  equal  numbers;  more  than  a round  omuber; 
indefinitely  exceeding  any  number  specified ; sin- 
gular : extraordinary ; differing  from  wiiat  U 
usual ; strange ; nut  noted ; unheeded ; not  taken 
into  the  common  account;  nneommon;  particu- 
lar ; unlikely ; in  appearance  improper ; bcparate 
from  that  w'bich  is  r^Iarly  occupied 

Odditt,  od'de*te,  s.  Singularity;  atraogeness;  a 
aingular  person. 

Oddly, ‘od'le,  ad  Not  evenly;— (eehlmu  n^eu  in 
this  sense;) — strangely;  unusually;  irregularly; 
singularly ; nncoutbly. 

Oddness,  od'nes,  a.  The  state  of  heing  not  even  j 
singularity;  strangeness;  particularity;  insu- 
larity; uncouthness. 

Odds,  ^z,  s.  Inequality:  excess  of  either  com- 
pared with  the  other;  difference  in  favour  cf  one 
and  ag»in-t  another;  advantage;  superiority; 
quMiTuI;  dispute;  debate;  it  it  odds,  more  likely 
than  the  contrary;  at  oddty  in  dUpute;  at  vari- 
ance ; in  controvcr>y  or  quarrel 

Odk.  ode,  a.  (Greek  ) A short  lyric  composition, 
usually  intended  to  be  snug,  and  accompanied  by 
some  musical  instrument. 

Odeon,  o'de-on,  > s.  (ode^  an  ode  or  sung,  Gr.) 

Odeum,  o'dc-nm.f  In  Ancient  Architecture,  a 
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ODIBLE— ODONTOllYIA. 


ODONTOPUORUS— (EDEMAGENA. 


buildin;;  wht-mn  the  poeU  and  muatcUna  coo- 
teudi^  for  the  prize:*  both  in  vocal  and  iiutru* 
me>  Ul  mu^ic. — The  tem  U preaen'ed  iu  moet 
modern  lanpiages. 

Oniin.F,  o'de*hl,  a.  (odi,  I hate,  Lat.)  Hateful — 
Obaolete. 

Ape*,  howlettea,  merema^dee,  and  other  odibU  moD> 

aU-ra.—ifote. 

Ol>lK,  o'din.  a.  The  chief  of  the  Scandinavian 
deities,  who,  by  his  wife  Frida,  had  two  sons, 
Thor  and  Balder.  The  ancient  Odin  was  regarded 
by  the  Homans  aa  the  representative  of  their 
Mercury. 

Odious,  o'de-os,  o.  (odionts,  Let.)  ITateful;  de-  ' 
testfui;  abominable;  of^ea^^ro  to  the  senses; 
causing  hate;  invidioas;  exposed  to  hatred. 

Odiously,  o'da^tu-le,  ad.  Hatefully ; abominably; 
invidiously ; so  aa  to  cause  hate. 

Odiouskesb,  o’de-us-ncs,  e.  Hatefolness;  the 
quality  that  deserree  or  may  excite  hatred ; the 
state  of  being  hated. 

Odivm,  o'de-um,  a.  (Latin.)  Hatred : dislike;  the 
quality  that  provtAea  hatred;  oflenaivenesa. 

Odometer,  o-domVtor,  a.  (odos,  a rood,  and 
fJKrfron,  measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  attached 
to  the  wheel  of  a carriage,  by  which  the  distance 
travelled  is  measured. 

Odometrical,  o-do-met're-kal,  a.  Pertmning  to 
an  odometer,  or  the  measurement  accomplished 
by  it. 

Odonia,  o*do'ne>a,  a.  (odous,  a tooth,  Gr.  in  refer* 
enee  to  the  wings  berag  furnished  with  one  tooth 
each  on  the  upper  side.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plsnts:  Subo^er,  Papllionacec. 

Odomtaloia,  o*doD-urje'a,  a.  (odous,  a tooth, 
and  ofyos,  pab,  Gr.)  Toothache. 

Odontalgic,  o*don*t^'^,  a.  A medicine  for  the 
cure  of  toothache ; — a.  pertaining  to  the  tootli* 
ache. 

Odontandria,  o*don*tan'dre*a,  s.  (odc»u  odontos, 
a tooth,  oner,  a male,  Gr.  in  aliosaun  to  the 
sterile  stamens  appearing  like  teeth.)  A genus 
of  plants  : Order,  MeliaccR. 

Odontarrhena,  o-don-tu-ro'na,  s.  (odbva,  and 
arrhen,  a male,  Gr  ) A genus  of  cruciferous 
plants : Saborder,  Plearorhizcff. 

Odontites,  o-don-ti'tea,  a.  (odbua,  a tooth,  Gr.  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  go^  against  the  toothache.) 
A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Scrophulariacce.  In 
Pathology,  inflammation  of  the  teeth. 

Odontoc  YCLV8,  od-on-to-si'klas,  a.  (odous,  a tooth, 
and  k^klos,  round,  Gr.)  A genus  of  crudferous 
plants : Suborder,  Plenrorhizea. 

Odontoonatiius,  o-don-tog-Da'tAna,  a.  (odbua,  a 
tooth,  and  gnathos,  a jaw.)  A genns  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  CiDpiDV,  or  herrings : Family, 
Saltoonide. 

Odontoid,  o-don'toyd,  s.  (odous,  and  ndos,  form, 
Gr.)  Something  baTiog  the  form  of  a tooth  ; — 
a.  resembling  a tooth. 

0iK>NTOi.ooT,  o*don*tol'o*je,  a.  (odous,  a tooth,  and 
/ogfjs,  a discourse,  Or.)  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  teeth. 

Odontomaciiits,  o-don-toin'a-kus,  a.  (oefova,  a 
tooth,  and  mocAe,  a fight,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Aculeate  Hymenoptcrous  insects:  Family,  For- 
mecide. 

Odontomvia,  o-don-to-miVa,  a.  (odous,  a tooth, 
and  mjFto,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
.sects:  Funitly,  Kotacantha 


Odontopiiobcs,  o*dnn*toror*us,  s,(odous,  a tonth, 
and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.  in  allnrioii  to  a double 
tooth  at  the  point  ot  the  bill)  A genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Tetraonidv. 

0dc>ntoptkri8,  o-d<>n*top'ter*is,  a.  (odous,  a tooth, 
pUris,  u fern,  Gr.)  A geous  of  fos»il  ferus,  from 
the  coal  formation. 

Odontostkhma,  o*don-to*stem'ma,  a.  (odous,  a 
tooth,  and  stemma,  a crown,  Gr.  in  sllusion  to  tbe 
toothfd  petals.)  A genus  of  plants  with  while 
flowers:  Order,  Caryophyllacen‘.  | 

Odorament,  o'dur*a-meDt,  a.  (odoretusentum,  Lsl)  { 
A perfume  ; any  strong  scent.  I 

Odobatb,  o'do-ratc,  a.  Sceitted  ; having  a &tro<t| 
ecent,  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Odoratino,  o'do-ray-ting,  a.  DiflTu.Mng  odour  or 
ecent ; fragrant. 

Oduritbrous,  o-do-rifer-us,  a.  (odorifems,  Lat) 
Giving  scent;  diffusing  scent;  diffusing  iragranco; 
fragrant ; peiffumed  ; uaually,  sweet  cf  rcent 

Odoriferously,  o-do-rif'er-ua-le.  od.  In  tbs 
manner  of  producing  odour;  fragrantly. 

Odoripbbousnkss,  o-do-rifer-u^-nes,  a.  Tbe 
quality  of  diffusing  sceot;  fragrance ; sweetness  uf 
scent. 

Odorine,  oMo*rine,  s.  One  of  the  products  of  tbs 
redistillatioQ  of  tbe  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  tbe 
distillstioo  of  bone.  So  termed  from  its  peculiar 
odour. 

Odour,  o'dur,  S.  (odor,  Ijit.)  Smell ; scent ; fra- 
grancs;  a sweet  or  an  offensix'e  smell;  perfume. 

Odourless,  o'dur-ks,  a.  Free  from  odour;  dif- 
fusing no  fragrance. 

Odorous,  o'dur-us,  a.  Sw'eot  scent ; fragrant. 

Odorousnbss,  o'dar-us-nes,  s.  The  qu.ality  of 
diffusing  scent,  or  of  exciliug  tbe  sensation  oi 
smell ; fragrance. 

Odostomia,  o-dos-to'me-a,  a.  (odous,  a tooth,  and 
siotna,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A uame  given  by  Dr. 
Fleming  fur  a genus  consisting  of  several  species  oi 
land  shells,  characterized  by  the  shell  bring  conical, 
aperture  ovate;  peristome  incomplete,  ami  furnish- 
ed with  a tooth  on  tbe  pillar:  Family,  Turlidie. 

Odynbrus,  o-de-ne'rua,  a.  (odyntn)$,  painful,  Gr.) 
A genua  of  the  Hymenoptcrous  insects  of  the  wasp 
kind:  Family, Vespidw. 

Odyssey,  odVse,  s.  Tbe  name  of  the  celebrated 
Epic  poem  written  by  Homer,  about  900  years 
before  Christ,  so  celled  from  Ulysses  or  Odysseus, 
being  the  hero  whose  adventures  after  tbe  si<^  of 
Troy  are  therein  related. 

(Kakthk,  e-an'Me,  a.  (owioa,  wine,  and  onihos,  a 
flower,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  odour  of  tlie 
flower.)  A genus  of  umbellifcrotis  plants:  Sub- 
order, Orthospermc. 

(Economical,  dec. — See  Economical 

(EcoroRO,  e-kof  o-ra,  a.  (oikos,  a bouse,  and  pkorto, 

I bear,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Lepidopterous  insects: 
Family,  Koctumo. 

(Ecumenic.vl,  e-ku-me'oe-kal,  r.  General;  univer> 
sal ; respecting  the  whole  habitable  world. 

(Ecus,  elnia,  t.  In  indent  Architecture,  an 
apartment  adjdning  a dining-room. 

(Edema,  e-ds'ma,  a.  (oidtma,  Gr.)  In  Patholo^, 
a swelling  of  parts  of  the  b^y  from  tbe  oollectioa 
of  water  in  the  cellular  membranes. 

(Edbmaobna,  e-dc-maj'e-na,  a.  (oidana,  n swelling, 
and  gennao,  I produce,  Gr.)  A geuus  of  Dipterous 
insects,  which  deposit  Uieir  eggs  on  tbe  back  of  tbs 
reindeer. 
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(EST  U US— OEFENSI V EN  ESS, 


(EDEMASARCA-CESTBOUANIA. 


(Edsmababca,  »><ie-ma-Bdr^a,  «.  (m/ema,  and 
iorx^  fl«8h,  Gr.)  A bumoor  of  a nature  between 
j CEdeme  and  Saooma. 

: (Edematoid,  e-de'ma-tojd,  a.  like  an  (Edema. 

I (Edematous. — See  Edematoos. 

CEdbmeba.  e>de>me'ra,  «.  (oedema,  a swellinf;,  and 
( meroa,  the  tbi^h,  Gr.  the  posterior  tliigtia  beio(; 

I inflat^.)  A fteooa  of  Coleoptcroos  inaecta,  tjpe  of 

• the  tribe  (Edrmeritea. 

CEdkmerites,  e-de'me'ritea,  $.  A tribe  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects,  of  which  the  genus  (Edemera  U the 

' type. 

<Ehemia,  e-de'me-a,  «.  {oidema^  a swelling  tumour, 
t Gr.  from  the  base  of  the  bill  being  enlarged  into 
oompreaoed  and  elerated  lobes.)  A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Faligalinc,  or  Sea  Ducks: 
Family  Auatidie. 

\ (Edrra,  e-de'n,  #.  (in  honour  of  Professor  Geoi^ 
<£der,  Copenhagen.)  A genua  of  Compmute 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubulifiorw. 

(Edicwexts,  e-dik-ne'ooa,  «.  (oedeo,  I swell,  and 
Aneiwe,  the  leg,  Gr.)  Thidc-knee,  a genua  of 
birds  belonging  to  tbe  Plovers:  Family,  Chara* 
drisde. 

(Eka,  e’na,  $.  (omoa,  the  vioe,  Or.)  A genua  of 
birds : Family,  (^olombids. 

, (Eka8,  e'nas,  «.  (otnai,  a vine,  Or.)  A genua  of 
Coleopterona  insects : Family,  Cantbarida:. 
(Ekocabpos,  e-no-kar'puA,  a (omaa,  a vine,  and 
karpo$^  fruit,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants  : Order, 
j Palmacec. 

I (Ehumakct,  e'no-man-ie,  t.  (omot  wine,  and  mois> 
feta,  divination,  Gr.)  A mode  of  divination  prae- 
tlaed  among  the  andent  Greeks,  from  tlie  obser- 
vation of  the  colour  and  sound  of  wine  when  poured 
out  in  libations. 

(EworLiA,  e-Dop'le-a,  a.  {omopiyx^  vinous,  Or.  tha 
Jusee  of  the  flowers  rVMmbling  that  of  the  grape.) 
A genua  of  plants : Order,  Rhamnacae. 

(Enopta,  e-oop'te,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a name  pven 
in  Athena  to  certain  officers,  or  censors,  who  at- 
tended feasts,  regulated  tbe  number  of  caps  each 
I was  to  drink,  took  care  that  no  person  drank  too 
: much  or  too  little,  and  represented  to  tbe  Areopa- 

t gns  such  as  eaceedod  tbe  boanda  of  temperance. 
(EwrmiBRA,  e-no-tAe'ra,  a.  (oiisoa,  wine,  snd  (Aero,  a 
catching,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  roots  of  (E.bicnnes 
being  formerly  eaten  after  meat,  as  incentives  to 
wine  drinking,  as  olives  are.)  Tbe  Evening-prim- 
roee,  a genus  of  plants ; Order,  Onagracea:. 

O'er,  ore.  Contracted  from  over,  which  see. 
(Erstedite,  e/ste-dite,  a.  A cry  stall  led  mineral, 

I of  a brown  colour,  and  splendent  lostre,  found  at 
Arundel,  Korwav.  Its  constituents  are — titansta 
ofsiooiiia,  68.9^;  aUic^  19.708  ; lime,  2.C12; 
j magneda,  2.047 ; protoiide  of  iron,  1.136 ; water, 

I 6.382.  Sp.  gr.  3.628.  Hardness  = 0.6. 
j (Esophagitis,  e-oe-fa-ji'tis,  a.  luflammation  of 
I tlie  Glsophagua. 

I (Esophaootomt,  a-so- fa-gotVme,  a.  (oUophagm, 

I the  gullet,  and  dmno,  I cut,  Gr.)  The  operation 
of  cutting  into  tbe  (Eaophagua  to  extract  a foreign 
body. 

i (Esophagus,  e-snfa-gos  a.  (oicia,  to  carry,  pkago^ 

I 1 eat,  Gr.)  Tbe  gullet ; the  canal  leading  Irum 
tbe  pharynx ; the  abort  cavity  at  tha  back  of  the 
I mouth  to  the  stomach. 

j (Estkomaivia,  e-stro-ma'ne-a,  a.  (outroM^  the  vene- 
! real  orgasm,  and  euuuo,  madness  Gr  ) KxccMive 
sod  irreaistiUe  sexual  desire. — See  Hyrophomania.  I 


(Estrl’S,  eVtras  a.  (ow/itw,  Gr.)  A cennsof  Dip-  ' 
terous  insects  the  Iriiva  of  wlucb  is  found  in  the  ' 
stomach  of  the  horse  snd  other  aniuiaU : Family, 
(E>tri(L-e. 

(Etiiba,  eVArs,  a.  A name  given  by  Dr.  Leach  to 
a genus  of  CruKtsceans  : Family,  Brachyura. 

Op,  ov,  prtp.  (Snxon.  ab,  Onn.  Swedish,  Danish, 
Icclan..  and  Dutch.)  From  or  ont  of;  proceed-  j 
ing  from,  as  the  cause,  source,  means  author  or  < 
agent  bestowing  ; qfhn  one  primary  senss  /mm,  ‘ 
departing,  iasuing,  proceeding  /nm,  or  otU  qf;  , 
and  a derivative  seuse,  denoting  possessioD  or  pro-  j 
petty.  I 

Off,  of,  a.  Host  distant;  as  the  horse  in  a 
team  ; — ad.  from,  noting  distance  ; from,  with  tbe 
action  of  removing  or  separating,  as  to  ply  of, 
from,  noting  separation  ; from,  noting  departurs 
absteroeot,  remission,  or  a leaving.  In  Painting, 
it  denotes  projection,  or  relief ; away ; not  to- 
wards to  l^ak  u/,  opposed  to  on  or  (oioapif; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a question  : off  hand,  with- 
out study  or  preparation ; off  and  on,  at  one  tima 
applying  and  engaged,  then  absent  or  remUa ; to 
he  off,  m familiar  language,  to  depart  or  recede 
from  an  agreement  or  design  ; to  come  off,  to  > 
escaps  or  to  fail  m the  event ; to  pet  off,  to  alight,  ' 
to  come  down  * to  make  escape ; to  go  off,  to  de- 
part ; to  desert ; to  take  fire ; to  be  discharged,  as 
a gun ; tee//  off,  ill  off,  badlg  off,  having  good  or  ' 
111  Bttcceaa;— prqp.  not  on;  distant  from;  inter^  -■ 
jtcL  a command  to  depart,  either  with  or  without  i 
contempt  or  abhorrence.  1 1 

Offal,  of&l,  t.  (q/voA  Dnt)  Waste  meat;  that  | 
which  is  rejected  as  unfit  fur  the  table;  currion ; { 
coarse  meat ; refuse;  that  which  Is  thrown  away 
aa  of  no  value;  anything  of  no  value;  rubbish. 
OrFEKCB,of-fens',s.  (oj^(»sasLaU)  Any  transgres- 
sion of  Law,  divine  or  human ; a crime ; act  of 
wickedness  or  omUsion  of  duty ; an  injury ; 
attack;  assault;  anger;  displeasure  conceiv^;  , 
cause  of  disgust ; sesndaL  . | 

Offeroeful,  of-fens'fill,  a.  Injurious;  giving  i 
displeasure.-  -Obsoli*tc.  [ 

Offbhcelksb,  of-fens'les,  a.  Umiffending ; inD»- 
cent;  iuoflensive. 

Offend,  of-fend',  r.  a.  {nffenJo,  I.at.)  To  make  1 
angry;  to  displc-tse;  to  assail;  to  attack;  to  ^ 
transgress;  to  violate;  to  injure;  to  pain;  to  ' 
annoy; — r.  a.  to  be  criminal;  to  tmnsgrvMt  the  j 
Uw;  to  ain ; to  commit  a crime ; to  cause  dislike  I 
or  anger;  to  be  scModiilisud.  j 

Offender,  of-fen'dur,  t.  A criminal;  one  who  I 
has  committed  a crime;  a transgrvatbor;  a guilty  i 
person : one  who  has  dune  an  injuiy.  1 

Offendufm,  uf'fcn'dres,  $.  A female  that  of-  * 
fends.  I 

Offensibi.E,  of-fen'se-bl,  a.  Hurtful— Olts-dote.  1 

Offensive,  of-fen'uv,  o.  {offauif,  Fr.)  Cou-hig  | 
anger;  displexoing;  disguatirig;  cau-ing  pain; 
injurious;  »s»ailant;  invading;  opposed  to  </r-  { 

Jensitt } a league  offeasirt  and  defentive,  an  I 
agrerment  among  two  <ir  more  nations  to  make  war  1 1 
together  against  another  party ; also  to  aaaist  each  | 
other  when  attacked the  part  of  attacking.  '] 
Offensively,  of-feu  av-le.  ad.  In  a manner  to 
give  displeasure  ; mischievously ; ii\jtiriuualy,  so 
as  to  cao»e  uneasiness  or  di.>pK-asure ; by  way  of 
attack  or  invasion.  i 

OFFtKsivE.sKss,  of-fen'aiv-nes,  a.  Iiyurionsnesa,  H 
mischief;  cause  of  disgust.  • 
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OFFLK— OFFICINAU 


OFFICIOUS— OGRESS. 


Ofprr.  of'Tor,  v.  a.  (offiro,  L*t.)  To  present  for 
arceptanoe  or  rejoction ; to  proffer ; to  make  a 
i proposal ; to  present  as  an  act  of  worship ; to  im> 

I j molate ; to  sacrifice ; to  present  in  prajer  or  do- 

TotioD;  to  Md  as  a prioe^  reward,  or  wages;  to 
present  to  view  or  to  the  mind ; to  offer  vioienct^ 
to  aaaanlt ; to  attack  or  commence  attack ; — r.  n. 
to  be  preeent ; to  be  at  band ; to  present  itself ; to 
j make  an  attempt;  to  declare  a willingness ; — s. 

’ Pp*)  * proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected ; 

I firat  advance ; the  act  of  bidding  a price,  or  tbe 
I earn  bid ; attempt ; eadeavoor.— Seldom  used  in 
J I tbe  lest  two  sonees,- 

I Offbrablb,  orfiir>a-bl,  o.  That  maj  be  offered. 

' Offbkbb,  oTfar-nr,  s.  One  that  offers ; one  who 
aacrifioea  or  dedicates  in  worship. 

: OrrBRlKO,  oTfar-ing,  t,  A ssaifioe;  snjthing 
|j  immolated  or  offered  in  worship;  an  oblation. 

; Offbrtort,  of'ler>tnr-«,  s.  (offiiioirtt  Pr.)  An 

I I anthem  chanted  during  the  offering  a part  of  the 
I mass,  bnt  rinos  tbe  Reformation,  applied  to  tbe 
j sentences  in  tbe  communion  office  read  while  the 
' ! alms  are  oolleetirig ; andentl/,  the  linen  on  which 
I tbe  offering  was  laid. 

Opprbtuae,  offer-tare,  s.  Offer;  proposal  of  kind- 
i nesa.— Obaolete. 

Thoa  bast  prerented  os  with  tffertmtet  of  thj  Icest 

even  wbeo  we  were  thioe  cneuilea— A'iiy  Cborics. 

I Office,  oTfis,  s.  (French,  from  Let.)  A 

j stipulated  dutj,  charge,  or  trust,  oouferred  by  pob> 
I ' lio  autboritj  and  for  a public  purpose ; a doty, 
|.  charge,  or  trust,  uf  a sacred  character  and  of  divine 

I I appoiotroent ; duty  or  employment  of  a private 
j nature ; agency;  peculiar  use;  boMuess;  particular 

I employment;  act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  ten- 
I*  dered;  act  of  worship;  formulary  of  devotion; 

I house  or  epartroent  for  tbe  transaction  of  bn-iioesa. 

I In  Archiiocture,  an  apartment  appropriated  for 
I ; the  necossHry  buiduess  or  occasions  of  a palace  or 
I rvobleman’s  house.  In  the  Canon  Law,  a benefice 
li  whiob  has  no  juiisdiction  annexed  to  it ; — person 
j or  persons  intrusted  with  particular  duties  of  a 
{ public  nsture.  /fo/y  offico^  (Sanctum  officium,) 

' tbe  name  of  an  eocleeiaslical  tribunal  establUhed 
, in  the  thirteenth  oeotury,  by  Pope  Honorius  III., 
Gregory  IX,  and  Innocent  IV.,  to  try  heretica, 
blaspbemers,  apoetates,  Ac.  The  officers  were 
ealM  Inquisitors,  and  tbe  tribunal  itself  is  known 
' • by  that  ol  the  ‘ Holy  Inquirition  r.  a,  to  per- 
form i to  discharge ; to  do. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Officbb,  of  fe-sor,  a.  A person  employed  to  per- 
I form  certain  public  duties; — v,  a.  to  furnish  with 
I an  officer ; to  appoint  officers  over, 
j Official,  of-fish'^  a.  (officiel,  Fr.)  Relating  to 
an  office  or  public  trust ; derived  from  the  proper 
' authority;  made  or  communicated  by  virtue  of 
appropriate  powers:  coodndve  by  virtue  of  appro- 
I priAte  powers; — a.  an  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed 

I by  a bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon,  to  whom  the 
• cognisance  of  causes  Is  commltt^. 

Ofpciallt,  of-fUh'al-le,  odL  By  authority;  in 
punmanoe  of  the  special  powers  vested. 

OFFiciAt.TT,  of-fish'al-te,  a.  Tbe  charge  or  office 
of  an  official. 

Officiate,  of-fi>h'e-ate,  e.  n.  To  act  as  a person 
I intruBted  with  tbe  performance  of  any  duly ; to 
I perform  the  appropriate  special  duties  of  another ; 
— a.  to  give  in  consequence  of  office.—  Seldom 
used  in  tbe  last  sense. 

I Officinal,  of-fish'e-nal,a.  (q/^Ectno/u,  Lat.)  Per- 
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taining,  or  sold  in  the  shops ; applied  moat  oaiully  | 
to  such  medicines  as  are  kept  r^y  for  use  in  the  , 
shops  of  apothecaries. 

Officious,  of-fish'os,  a.  (offieiome,  Lat.)  Kind;  ; 
obliging;  dmng  good  offices ; importunately;  fur-  : 
ward;  busy;  intermeddliug  in  affairs  in  which  < 
one  has  no  ooncem.  , 

Officiously, of-fUh'os-le,  a<2.  Kindly;  vritli  eo- 
Udtoos  care ; with  importunate  or  excessive  for-  j 
wardness ; in  a busy,  meddling  manner. 
Opficiousfbss,  of-fish'tts-ncs,  a.  Exeeasive  or  • 
improper  forwardueas ; excess  of  seal  in  offering 
to  serve  others ; eagemeas  to  serve. 

OrriNO,  offing,  a.  (from  off.)  That  part  of  the  aea 
which  ia  at  a good  distance  from  the  shore. 
OFFBCODUiro,  oTskowr-ing,  a.  That  which  is 
scoured  off ; refuse ; rqjected  matter ; that  which 
is  rile  or  despised. 

Opfbcum,  ofsirom,  a.  Refaie ; rile. 

Offset,  of  set,  a.  lo  Sui^'ejring,  offtdt  are  lines 
drawn  perpeodicular  to  the  chord  of  the  arc,  or 
the  longest  base  of  an  irregular  polygon,  from 
points  in  the  arc  or  corners  of  the  polygon.  lu 
Architecture,  oj^ts  are  the  horizontd  projectioos 
from  the  fimee  ^ tbe  diffurenl  parts  of  a wall  where 
it  increasee  or  diminishes  in  thickness.  In  Gar- 
dening, young  radical  bulbs  when  separated  or 
taken  off  from  tbe  parent  roots.  lo  Accounts,  a | 
sum,  account,  or  value,  set  off  against  another  sum  > 
or  account,  as  ao  equivalent ; also  written  Set-off;  ^ 
—V.  a.  to  set  one  nooount  against  another;  to 
mike  the  account  of  one  party  psy  to  tbe  demand  : 
of  another.  { 

Offsprino,  ofspring,  #.  {of,  and  tjtrxng.)  Props-  1 
gation : generation ; the  thing  propagated  or 
-generated;  children;  a descendant  or  descendants,  j 
Offward,  of wawrd,  ad.  Leaning  off,  as  a ship  on  j 
shore. 

Opt,  oft,  ad.  (Saxoo.)  Often ; frequently ; not  { 
seldom. 

Often,  offii,  ad.  Compar.  tfUner,  super,  ojtenat. 

Frequently ; not  rarely.  i 

Opten-comer,  offo-kum-ur,  $.  One  who  C'>mes  ! 

frequently.  : 

Oftennebs,  offn-tiea,  $.  Frequency. — Obsolete. 
OFTERTtiiEB,  offi)-timz,  ad.  Frequently;  often; 

many  limes.  1 

Ofttimes,  oft'tims,  o<i  Often;  frequently. 
Oodoastich,  og-do-as'tik,  a.  {ofjditos,  eighth,  and 
$ticho*,  a line,  Gr.)  A poem  of  eight  lines.  i 

Oobb,  o'je,  t.  {ogicty  angie^t  Fr.)  In  Architecture,  | 
a moulding  formed  with  one  concave  and  tiiv 
other  convex,  same  as  eyma  rerersa-  | 

OogaNITION,  og-ga-nish'un,  $.  {obgannio,  to  yelp, 
Lat.)  The  art  of  snsrlingUke  a dog;  mujmurii]gi  | 
grumbling.— Seldom  used. 

OoHAVB,  ogliams,  s.  A peculiar  kind  of  short-  j 
hsnd  writing  in  use  amongst  the  indent  Irish.  I 
OofVB,  o'giv,  a.  (etymology  uncertain  ) In  Archi-  ^ 
tecture,  the  Fren^  term  for  the  pointed  arch.  | 

OoLB,  o'gl,  V.  a.  (oog,  Dut)  To  view  with  side 
glsnoeo,  as  in  fondness,  or  with  a design  to  attract  i 
notke ; — $.  a side  glance  or  look.  I 

OoLBR,  o'gl-or,  $.  A sly  gazer;  one  who  views  | 
with  side  glances. 

OoLiNO,  o'gl-ing,  t.  The  act  of  viewing  with  ride  i 
glances.  ' 

OoLio. — See  Olio.  ,1 

Ogre,  o'gr,  s.  (ogre,  Fr.)  An  imaginary  j| 
OoREBS,  o'gres,)  monster  of  the  East  I 


OGYGIA— OLACINEJX 


OLAX— OLEATES. 


!? 


OoTOiA,  f.  (Ogjc^s*  A kin^  of  Attici.) 

A genus  of  Trilobites  found  in  tlo  oldest  foesili- 
ferous  sirattL 

OgtoiaN(  o-jijVan,  a.  Occurring  in  tbe  reign  of 
Ogyges  of  AttieSf  whose  reign  is  supposed  to 
have  terminated  1764  yeers  befcev  Christ;  ap- 
plied to  a great  inondation  called  tho  Ogygian 
deluge,  which  U said  to  have  occurred  at  that  time. 
Or,  o,  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  pain,  sor- 
row, or  surprise. 

Oil,  otI,  #.  (<ef,  Sax.  hu3o,  Fr.  olio,  Ital.  olettm, 
LjU.)  A.0  unctuous  substsnoe  expr^sed  or  drawn 
from  several  animal  and  regetable  substances. 
Oil  of  bricJa,  a term  applied  by  the  old  chetntsta 
to  tlM  empyremnatlo  oil  obtained  by  subjecting  a 
brick  whi^  bad  been  soaked  in  Oil  to  tbe  process 
of  distillation  at  a high  temperature.  This  oil  is 
used  by  lapidaries  as  a vehicle  for  tbe  emery  by 
which  stones  and  gems  are  sawn  or  cut.  Oil-^$, 
SQ  illomiiiating  gas  obtained  by  tbe  decomposition 
of  oil,  much  in  (be  some  way  as  coal-gas  is 
minnfactured.  Oil  of  vitr'io^ — see  Sulphuric 
Arid  ; — r.  a.  to  smear  or  rub  orer  with  oil;  to 
lubricate  with  oil ; to  anoint  with  oiL 
OlLBAG,  oyi'bag,  s.  A bag,  cyst,  or  gland,  in 
animals,  containing  oiL 

OlLCOLOUR,  oyUcul-ur,  $.  Colour  made  by  grin- 
ding coloured  snbatancos  in  oil. 

Oiler,  oyrur,  t.  One  who  deals  in  oils  sod  pickles. 
OiLEtTS,  oylo-us,  s.  (a  king  of  tbe  Locrians,  and 
father  of  Ajax,)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Liliacea 

OlLIXKM,  oylVnes,  a.  Unctooa<<nes8;  greusincss; 

a quality  approaching  that  of  oil. 

Olf.MAN,  oyl'man,  s.  One  who  deals  in  oils  and 
pickles. 

OlLMCT,  oyrnut,  \ t.  A plant,  a species  of  Rici- 
OlLTREE,  oyl'tre,!  nus,  tbe  Palma  Cbristi,  from 
which  castor  oil  is  pri'cnred. 

OiL-sTioP,  oyrabop,  s.  A shop  where  oils  sod 
pickles  art  sold. 

OiLT,  oyl'e,  a.  Consisting  of  oil ; contaiaing  oil ; 
baring  tbe  quallUes  of  oil ; resembling  oil ; fatty ; 
greasy.  Oi/y  yrma  or  oil  seed,  tbe  KngUsb  name 
of  plants  ol  tbe  genus  Sesamum. 

OiBT,  oynt,  r.  a.  (omdrs,  eiAt,  Fr.)  To  anoint ; to 
smear  with  an  nnetuoni  sufaistanoe. 

Oiuthkkt,  <^t'inent,  s.  Unguent;  any  soft, 
unctuous  substance  or  compound,  used  for  smear- 
ing tbe  body  or  a diseased  part. 

Okb,  oke,  s.  An  Egyptian  and  Turkish  weight, 
equal  to  about  two  pounds  and  three  quarters, 
EnglLdi  SToirdupois  weigbL 
Okbr. — See  Ochre. 

Okxmitb,  oHcen-ite,  s.  Dysclasite,  a mineral  ooo 
I posed  of  minote  cr^tals  of  a fibrous  texture,  or 
( ! ID  fibrous  masses  with  s radiated  textnre ; trans- 
‘ j luoent,  and  exhibiting  double  refraetiou : found  at 
. I Dico  island,  Greenland.  Ita  conatituents  ar^~ 
|>  siUca,  56.99;  lime,  26.35;  water,  16.65. 

[ Olacacea,  oNa-ka’se-e,)  s.  (obtx,  one  of  the 
j Olacikb^,  ol-a-sin'e-e,  > genera.)  A natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  oonusting  of  traes 
often  spiny,  or  shrubs  with  extipulate  entire 
^ leaves ; flowers,  small,  axillary,  and  often  fra- 
grant ; calyx,  entire  or  slightly  toothed ; petals, 
{ definito,  bypogynous ; stamens,  part  fertile,  part 
sterile ; ovary,  free ; style,  filiform  ; stigma,  sio- 
^e,  fruit  somewbat  drupaceonx.  It  is  plsood  by 
liadloy  in  bis  Berbenl  AUioooe. 


Olax,  olaka,  s.  (Greek,  s furrow.)  A genus  of  ' 
Asiatic  pbnts:  Type  of  tiie  order  Olacaoeie.  j 

Old,  old,  o.  {eald,  Sax.  alt.  Germ.)  Advanced  far  I 
in  years  or  life ; having  lived  b^ond  the  middle  i 
period,  or  rather  towards  the  end  of  life,  or  to-  | 
wards  the  end  of  the  ordinary  duration  of  hnman  I 
life ; decayed  by  time ; of  long  continuance ; | 
begun  long  ago ; having  been  long  made ; not  ! 
new;  being  of  a former  yearia  growth  ; not  of  tbe  j 
last  crop ; ancient ; not  modem ; of  any  specified 
duration ; subusting  before  something  else ; long 
practised ; that  has  been  long  cultivated ; more 
than  enough ; great  In  vulgar  parlance,  crafty; 
cunning.  €f  old,  long  ago ; from  ancient  times.  | 
Old  ret/  sandstone,  or  Devonian  system,  in  Geo-  , 
logy,  a series  interposed  between  the  Monntaiu  j 
limestone  and  the  Silurian  rocks,  or  on  tbe  slates  ' 
of  Scotland.  The  Old  Testament,  that  portion  of 
tbe  Scriptures  which  contains  the  canonical  hooka  ; 
written  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  | 

Oldbic,  ol'dii,  a.  Old ; ancient.  Older  Pliocene,  . 
in  Geology,  the  name  given  by  Lyell  to  the  earlier  . 
deposits  id  ths  Pliocene  formations.  It  contains  , 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  recent  shells, 
the  newer  Pliocene  five  per  cenU 
Oldfklandia,  ol-den-lanMe-s,  s.  (in  memory  of  \ 
H.  B.  OldenlMd,  who  collected  pI.mU  at  the  Cape  i 
of  Good  Hope  in  1695.)  A genus  of  plants  I 
Order,  Cioclionscem^  ! 

OLDrASHiONBD,  old-fssh'und,  a.  Formed  acoor-  > 
ding  to  obsoU  te  fashion  or  custom. 
Old-gentlemaxlt,  old-Jen'tl-man-le,  ad.  Rela- 
ting to  au  old  gentleman,  or  like  oue.  j 

Oldish,  oldish,  a.  Somewhat  old.  M 

OldxesS,  old'uea,  s.  Old  age ; an  advanced  state 
of  life  or  existence ; the  state  of  being  old,  or  of 
a long  continnanoe ; antiquity.  j 

Oldsaid,  old'aed,  d.  Long  since  said ; repiuted  of  ^ 
old. — Obsolete.  1 1 

To  kirk  the  nar,  from  God  more  far,  I 

Haa  been  op  otdiwfal  saw..-.<j<c»w*f. 

Oldwifb,  old'wife,  s,  A contemptuous  name  for  . 

an  old  garrulous  woman.  1 1 

Olua  oO^a,  a.  (eUdn,  tbe  olive,  from  /ribs,  smooth,  | 
Gr.  olec  b commonly  used  for  tbe  tree,  oUra  for  \ 
the  fruity  and  obuai  for  the  oil  of  the  frond,  but  I 
thb  b not  always  the  cose.)  Tlie  Olive,  a genus  | 
of  plants,  tbe  fruit  and  oil  of  which  are  much 
esteemed:  Type  of  tbe  order  Oleacem. 

Oleacb^  o-le-a^eay-e,)  s.  (o/eo,  one  of  tbe  pe- 
Olkink^  o-le-in'e-e,  > nera.)  A natural  order  , 
of  plunU  belonging  to  the  Solaool  allUoee  of 
Lindley.  It  oonsuts  of  trees  snd  shrubs,  tbe 
branches  of  which  sre  usually  dichotomous,  and 
end  abruptly m a conspicuous  bud;  leaves  simple,  i 
oppoute,  aometimes  pinnated ; flowers  in 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles ; calyx  divided,  per-  ! 
ristent,  and  inferior;  oimilla  monopetaloua,  frar-  | 
olaft;  etamonstwo;  ovary  umpb;  fruit  dnipa-  . 
ceous,  , 

Olbaqivocb,  o-Io-aj'en-U!!,  a.  (oleaginsu,  Lai.)  i 
Oily ; unctuous. 

OLBAOINOU8KBS0,  0-le-sj  cn-ns-nes,  s.  ODineas.  '| 
Olbandbb,  o-le-sn'der,  s.  Tbe  official  name  of  i 
tbe  Bose  boy,  tbe  Kerium  oleander  of  Lioncus.  ' 
Olxastbe,  o-b-as'tur,  s,  Tbe  Synonym  of  the 
genua  Elieagnas, — which  see.  i 

OlkaTBS,  o'le-ayta,  s.  A genus  of  salts  generally  ' 
not  crystalisable,  in  wbkb  tbe  oleio  arid  b com- 
bined with  laHfiablc  bases.  I 

tu  ! 
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Olkcraxon,  o-le-km'iKin,  ».  (ofme,  the  alna,  «nd 
Aromu$^  a helmot,  Gr.)  The  process  of  the  ulna 
which  forms  tlio  elbow. 

OLKFfAMT  Gas,  o-Iefe-ant  gaa,  (olfocio,  I amfll, 
Lat.)  A gas  cotnpouuded  of  two  equivalent!  ot 
carbon,  ami  two  of  liydrt^en : so  called  from  its 
property  of  forming  with  chloriue  a compound 
resembling  oil. 

Oleic  Acid,  o'W-ik  as'aid,  a.  The  product  result^ 
ing  from  the  action  of  alkalies  ujhio  the  eloiue,  or 
liquid  part  of  fata  and  oils. 

Oleometkh,  o*Ie*omVtur,  $.  (oUum,  ml,  LiU  and 
nulnm,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  in 
ascertaining  the  purity  and  weight  of  otL 

Oleom,  o'le-OD,  a.  A liquid  obtained  by  the  di  - 
tillation  of  a inUture  of  oleic  acid  slime. 

OleosacCUarch,  o-le-<Mttk'ka-nun,  a.  A mix- 
lure  of  oil  and  sugar. 

Oleobe,  o'le-ose,)  a.  (ofroatra,  Lat.)  Oily. — 

OlKOUS,  o'le^us,  ) Seldom  used. 

Olerackous,  oI>e-ra'shu!,  <r.  (oferocewa,  Lnt.) 
Relating  to  potherbs ; of  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  herbs  for  culinary  purposes. 

OlerON,  o'le-ron,  a.  The  laws,  constituenctea,  or 
j,  jadginenta  of  Olerun,  are  a capitulary  of  ancient 
3^ne  customs  written  in  old  French,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Oleron  fur  several  centuries,  Ic- 
, ca'iae  tradition  points  to  the  bland  so  called  as 
the  place  of  their  original  propagation. 

Olvact,  ol'fakt,  r.  a.  (oljacto,  Lit.)  To  smeO; 
Used  only  in  burlesque. 

' Olfactory,  ol-fok'tur-e,  a.  Relating  to  amelUngt 
having  the  aense  of  ameUiog. 

Olibanum,  o-le-ba'num,  a.  The  gum  re>in  of  the 
plant  Boswellia  sermta,  believed  to  have  been 
■ ^ the  frankincense  used  in  the  religious  certmouies 
j of  the  ancients. 

Olid,  oi'id,  ) o.  (o/it/aa,  lait.)  Fetkl;  having 

OlIDOL'E,  olld-na,  ) a strong  Uisigreeablu  amef. 
j —Seldom  used. 

! 0L19AUCIIAL,  ol-e-garical,  > a.  R^^lating  U 
I Olioakcuical,  ol-e-gar'kc-kal,)  oligarchy,  or 
government  by  few. 

. Olioarcut,  ore-gar-ke,  a.  fo/i^roa,  few,  and  oixho, 

' 1 rale,  Gr.)  A form  of  governmeut  wliiih  plaors 

I the  supreme  power  in  a auiall  number,  as  op- 

I posed  to  government  by  the  anany ; a npi-ciei  of 
arbtocracy. 

Olioakriikxa,  o1-e-ga-re*na,  a.  few,  and 

I orrken.  a male,  Gr.)  A geoua  of  plauta : Order, 
Epociidaoee. 

Oliojst,  ol'e-jUt,  <L  (o/tyb(aa,  Gr.)  Ollffi't 

OUOISTIC,  oUe-jia'lik,!  irtm,  so  catkd,  is  a 
cryataliaed  oxide  of  iron. 

Olioodok,  o-lig'o-don,  a.  (^oligo*,  small,  and  oJoiu, 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  aerpenta:  Family, 
Coluberidr. 

Olioothrophy,  ol-e-go/k'n>*fe,  a.  {oliyot^  little, 
and  <Pcy>Ae,  oouriabment,  Gr.)  Detkbuit  or  im* 
perfect  sustenance  for  the  body. 

OliutBA,  o-li'je-ra,  a.  {oUgo*^  little,  ggro»,  round, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Agate  shells,  in  whicli  the 
I aperture  b entire,  and  ti»e  ba:>«  of  the  [•iihir  pro- 
duced beyond:  Family,  Helkidc. 

Olinla,  ol-i'ne-a,  a.  (the  name  »f  a town  in  Spain.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Rhainnaces. 

I Olio,  o'le-o,  a.  (Italian.)  A mixture ; a mbcel- 
, lauy;  a collect  ion  of  vaiioua  pieces,  usually  ap- 
I ph^  to  omsical  collections. 

Olisbba,  o-lis'b*-a,  a.  (o^vkoa,  pena  Let. 
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in  reference  to  the  con«sfence  of  the  ant'  era.)  A 1 
genus  of  plants;  Order.  Rb‘sophor;»cen*.  || 

OlistL'8,  o-lb'tus,  a.  [piv'thns,  slipjarioeoa,  Gr.)  | 
A genus  o(  iishea:  Family,  Scomberhta'.  { 

OliToKT,  ol'e-tur-e,  a.  (o//t<r,  a ginlvnrr,  L>t.)  | 

Belonging  to  a kitchou  ^irden,  an  olUofy  aecdu.  ^ 
Oliva, ol-i  va,  a.  The  olive  shell:  so  nanied  from  t 
the  olive-like  sha]ie  of  tlie  ahi-ll.  A gr  ns  <»f  ' 

niarine  Molluscs,  the  undrnrnlve  of  which  b cy'in-  ' 
dricah  and  has  the  aperture  narrow,  long,  and  j 
emargtnated  opposite  to  the  spire,  which  is  shot  { 
and  puinted;  tbe  plaits  of  the  coluinelh  are  na> 
mervua,and  resemble  stria;  thewhi'Hs  suUrif  rra;  ! 
the  base  not  effuse:  Fsmily,  Volulidse.  i 

Olivaceous,  ol-e-vs'shits,  a.  (fivm  o/iro,  olive,  I 
lat.)  Of  the  colour  of  the  olive;  green,  with  on 
admixture  of  brown.  I 

Olivaster,  ol'e-raa'tur,  a.  ReserahUng  tbe  olive  ! 
in  colour;  tawny. 

OuvB,  oliv,  a.  (c4nA,  Gr.)  The  plants  and  fruit 
of  the  genus  Olea,— which  see;  the  emblem  of  i 
peace.  Iq  Conchulogy, — seeOliviL  0/iVr  at/,  the 
produce  «>f  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  Olca  Kurupes.  j 
Olive-uakk  Tree. — See  Budda.  | 

Olivkd,  ol'ivj,  a.  Dcconued  with  olire-tre<^  j 

OuvEt.iJk,  ol-e-vclla,  a.  A genus  of  the  01i»«^, 
in  which  the  shell  is  oUviform;  the  spir<'  mthiw 
produced;  tbe  Hp  acute;  inner  lip  not  tbickenel ; 
outer  lipstnught;  base  of  tbe  pillar  curved  in- 
ward, and  marked  by  two  strong  plaits;  upp«T  i 
plaits  ob»ulete  or  wanting ; aperture  effused  at  tbe 
base  only. 

Olivkkitr,  olVve-nife,  t.  An  ore  of  copper  of  an 
oHvc-gi  It'll  colour.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  copf.«T, 
63.0;  f^ospborie  acid,  2C.G;  wator,  8.i.  It 
occurs  with  quarts  in  micaceous  clay  date  in  drusy  | 
cavities. 

Olite-parslet.— See  Elaoeilinum. 

Oliveria,  ol-e-ve're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  0.  A. 
O.irier,  snthor  of  a history  of  Insects.)  A cenos  , 
of  Uinbelliferoua  plants : Suborder,  Compylo- 
•perm*.  ^ 

Olive-wood.— See  Elsodendnm.  i 

Ulivewobts,  o1lv-wurta,  a.  A name  gtveo  by 
Lindley  to  plants  of  the  order  Oleacne.  I 

Olivbyard,  o'liv-yard,  a.  An  iucloeure  or  piece  I 
of  ground  approprlalod  to  tbe  cultivatioo  of  { 
olivet.  ( 

Oliviform.  o-W\e-fawrm,  a.  In  Concliolagy, 
having  a shape  reeembling  Oliva,  the  olive  »be!l. 
OuviLK,  ul  e-vile,  a.  A sulistartce  found  in  the  i 
gum  resin  of  Olea  Europaea.  It  forms  whtte 
Deedit's  wlikh  have  an  acrid  taste.  ForoiuU,  , 

Cif  il9  Oi.  ! 

OuviRA,  o-Wre-ne,  a.  (ofinr,  one  of  the  genera.)  , 

The  Olives,  a auhftmily  of  tbe  Volulohe.  or  Vo- 
lutes, in  which  the  abella  are  emooth,  and  slightly 
polished;  tbe  spire  very  abort ; tbe  suture  chan- 
nelled : inner  lip  much  thickened ; jilaits  numer- 
ous, crowded,  extending  in  the  typical  genua  to 
tbe  w bole  len;.th  of  the  aperture.  I 

Olivire,  ole-vine.  a.  A variety  of  chryaivllte.  con-  I 
taming  oxide  of  iron.  It  b of  an  okvc-grven 
colour — hence  the  name.  It  usually  occurs  in 
boaalt,  end  is  sometimea  found  associated  with  ^ 
meteonc  iron.  i 

Olla  Poi>RiDA,  oria  pod-re’da,  a.  (Spanish,  putrid  \ 
mixture.)  A ouxtare  of  all  kinds  of  meat  out  | 
into  small  piece*,  and  atewed  with  varkaia  kiuds  |1 
of  vegeL>bU*s;  a favouril  B dish  in  Spain ; any  ia-  || 
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congrnoas  mixttire,  In  oookorj,  is  •omctimw  so 
I called  in  EnglancL 

I Olopiilyctis,  o-luMik'tU,  a.  (ohs,  wliole,  and 

I phluctis^  a poatnlef  Gr.)  An  inflatnmatory  ernp* 

I I tion  of  small  hot  pustules  over  tbo  skin. 

- Ou>STTLA,  0‘los'te-la,  s.  (o^w*  entire,  and  styhi^ 
t a stjrle,  Gr.  the  st^rle  bdng  undivided.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  CiocbonaoiuD. 
j Olympiad,  o«lim‘pe-ad,  t.  A Grecian  epoch  of 
j I four  jears,  being  the  interval  between  the  oele- 
II  braUoo  of  the  Oljmpian  games. 

; Olthpiam,  O'Uro'pe-an,)  a.  Belonging  to  or  per* 

I Olympic,  o-Hm'pik,  ) formed  at  Olympia. 

I The  Ol3rmpie  gamea,  in  honour  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
; I ter,  the  most  famous  in  Grecian  history,  were  said 

to  have  commenced  about  1354  years  D.C.,  but 

I I having  fallen  into  disuse,  they  were  revived  by 
r Iphitoa,  king  of  Elia,  844  years  B.C. 

Oltmthia,  O'Uii’Me-a,  s,  (olyntko$y  a fig  or  berry, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Hyrtaoec. 

I Olykthiak,  o-Iin'tAe>an,  s.  An  inhabUant  of  tbs 
I town  of  Olyntbia,  (n  Macedonia. 

I Olyra,  o-U'ra,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  a gr^  men- 
ji  tioQcd  by  Homer.)  A gentia  of  plants : Order, 

I ' Graminacee.  ' 

' Omaoea,  e>fnag'ra,  s.  (omos,  the  slioulder,  and 
opra,  aeUure,  Gr.)  Gout  in  the  ahoolder. 

' OMALARTnES,  om-a-Un'tAes,  s.  (Aomofos,  smooth, 

1,  and  ontAos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plantar 
Order,  EupborUsoetB. 

^Omaliscs,  o-rea*Us'uB,  t.  (emaliso^  I boUmi,  Or.) 
^ A genos  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Serri- 
oomes. 

I'  Omauum,  o*ma'l»>iim,  a.  (omdbs,  level,  Gr.)  A 

I I genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Brsebe- 
I lytra. 

’Om«scm,  O'RUt'som,  ».  (oAoewsttm,  Lat)  The 
{ third  stomneb  of  ruminating  animals  { manypliee. 

10m BRB,  om'ber,  a.  (AomAre,  Span.)  A game  at 
I cards,  usually  played  by  three  persona.  JwAre  de 
I aoikti,  the  shadow  of  tbe  smi ; a Heraldry  phrase, 
ij  when  tlie  sun  is  borne  in  armoury,  ao  that  the 

1 1 ^ea,  nose,  and  moath  do  not  appear,  and  the 

flouring  U ao  slight,  that  tbe  field  is  seen  through 
' iu 

. Ombria,  em'brb-a,  s.  (omfrros,  rain,  Gr.)  A name 
I furmeriy  given  to  oertoin  fossil  echini,  under  the 
euppoeitioR  that  they  had  desoaded  in  rain  from 
the  clouds. 

• Ombromstbr,  on-broraVtur,  s.  (omtiroiy  rain,  and 
ase/row,  a measure,  Or.)  A rain  gauge;  an  in- 
I stmoMOt  fur  asoertainiug  the  quantity  ^ rain  that 
' falls. 

I Omeoa,  omVga.  Tlie  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
1 ' alphabet^ence  * Alpha  and  Omega,*  In  Scripture, 

I j * (ha  first  and  tbe  last.* 

j Omblct,  om'let,  s.  (omelette,  Fr.)  A pancake  or 
fritter,  mode  of  eggs  and  other  ingredienta. 

• Omsk,  o'meo, «.  (Latin.)  A «gn  or  indication  of 
I some  future  event ; a prognoetio. 

Omrmbd,  o'meod,  <u  Ceatoining  ao  omen  or  prog- 
I Dostie. 

I Omentitis,  o-iDen'ti'tja,  s.  loflammaUon  of  tbe 
omentum. 

' Ombntum,  o^men'tnm,  a.  (from  omen,  because  the 
aootbsayers  in  anrisnt  times  prognosticated  from 
an  inspection  of  it)  Tbe  caul  or  epiloon,  tbe 
adepose  membranous  viseos  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tached to  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  the  artcrior 
' surface  of  the  intestines. 
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Omkr,  o'mur,  s.  (Hebrew.)  A Hebrew  measure,  M 
containing  ten  baths,  or  seventy-five  gallons,  and  ! 
five  pints  of  liquids,  and  eight  bushels  of  things 
dry. 

Ometir,  o-me'tls,  a (pmeikety  living  together,  Gr.)  | 
A ^nua  of  Caloopteroos  insects : Family,  &ara-  j 
bieidie.  : 

Ohiletical,  om-e-let'e-kst,  a.  Affable;  polite;  { 
gifted  in  oonversation. — Obsolete.  '( 

Ominatb,  oifi'^e-nstc,  v.  a.  (omifior,  Let.)  To  fore- 
show; to  presage;  to  foretoken  {—1^.  n.  to  for^ 
token.—  Seldom  nsed»  | 

1 take  no  pleasure,  Ood  knows,  to  ominoM  lU  to  my 
dear  nsUou.— £«asonaM«  demons.  i 

Omination,  om-e-na'sbnn,  $.  Prognostic ; a fore-  j 
boding  or  presaging.— Obsolete. 

Omirous,  omVnus,  a.  (ommosus,  Lat)  Preaag-  i 
ing  or  forebo^ng  evil ; indicating  s future  evil  • 
event ; inauspicious ; presaging  something  good.  ‘ 
OMiROUSbr,  omVnos-1^  ad.  With  good  or  bod  i 
omen.  I 

0M1KOUSXE8R,  om*e-Qas-nes,  $.  The  quality  ol  | 
being  ominous.  | 

OmasiOLB,  o-mU'ss-bl,  a,  (emustw,  Lat.)  That  ; 
may  be  omitted. 

Omission,  o-miab'on,  ••  (French,  from  omusio,  ^ 
Lsi.)  Neglect  or  failure  to  do  something  which 
ought  to  have  been  done ; a leaving  out ; neglect 
or  failure  to  insert  or  mention.  | 

Omisbiyb,  o-roia'aiv,  a.  Leaving  out  ' 

Omit,  o-mit',  e.  a.  (omtOo,  Lat)  To  leave  o«t ; not 
to  mention ; to  leave,  pass  by,  or  negleot ; to  fail, 
or  forbear  to  do  or  to  use.  ; 

Omittakcb,  o-mit'tans,  s.  Forbearanoe;  neglect. 

— Obsolete^ 

Omnibl'6,  om'oe-bus,  s.  (Latin,  to  or  with  all)  A 
carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  paspengert  from  ono 
part  of  a dty  to  another,  or  for  abort  distsnoea.  | 
Omnipaeiods,  om-oe-fa'ro-na,  a.  (oewii/unus, 
Lat)  Of  all  varieties,  forms,  or  kinds.  < 

OMNlFKROUS,om-Direr-us,ci.  (soinj^,  Lat)  AU- 
besriog ; producing  all  kinda. 

OMNiFiOfOm-nifik,  a.(o0wits,  aU,aQd/ac»o,Imake,  ' 
Lat)  All-creating. 

Omniform,  om'oo-fawrm,  o.  Having  every  form 
or  shape. 

Omniformitt,  om-ne-fawr'mo-to,  s.  The  quality  ' 
of  possessing  every  form.  « 

Omniobnous,  om-nijVnos,  o.  (omnig,  and  ^srms,  * 
kind,  Lat.)  Cooristing  of  all  kinds. 

Omnipartty,  om-ne-par'e-te,  $,  (omnes  and  par,  | 
equal,  Lat)  Oeoend  equality. 

Omnipbrcipience,  om-ue-per-sip'e-enA,  t.  (omnas, 
and  percipung^  perceiving,  Lat)  Perception  ot  . 
everything. 

Omniperciptbnt,  om-ne-per-sip'e-ent,  a.  Percclv-  | 

ing  everything.  I 

Omnipotence,  om-nip'o-tens,  ) $,  (omfies,  nnd 
Omnipotency,  om-nipVten-se,)  poteru,  power-  ' 
fnl,  Lat)  Almighty  power ; nnlixnitod  or  infinite 
power.  ' 

Omnipotent,  om-nipVtont,  a.  Almighty ; poe-  ' 

acesing  unlimited  power ; all-powerful one  of 
tbe  appellations  of  the  Godhead. 

Omnipotently,  om-«ip'o-tent-le,  odL  With  al- 
mighty power.  I 

Omnipresencb,  om-ne-prea'ens,  s (onwite,  and 
prtgfngy  present,  L:\t.)  Ubiquity ; unboundt-d 
presence ; presence  in  everv  place  at  tbe  same 
time. 

I 
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Omkipresknt,  om-ne-prei'eiit,  a.  Vbiquitafj  j 
I present  in  ever/  place  at  the  same  time. 

' OuMipRsaxicTiAL,  om-De-pre-sen'shalt  a.  Impljr* 

‘ ing  anboonded  presence. 

I Omnisciemcb,  om^nish'ens,  \ r.  omm*,  end  $ei^ 

\ Omkisciekct,  om-oUh  en-se,  ^ mtia^  knowledge, 
j Knowledge  nnbonoded  or  infinite  ; the  qoalitj  of 
I knowing  ell  things  et  once ; aoiversal  knowledge. 

OmilSCiKMT,  oro-nUb'ent,  a.  Infinitelj  wise ; hav« 

I ing  nnirersal  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  ell  things. 

\ Omkiscious,  om-nieh'os,  a.  AU>knowing.«^b^ 

I leCe. 

< Omxiuit,  om'ne*nm«  t.  (Letin,  the  whole.)  Tn 
|>  Flnenoe,  e tenn  nsed  to  express  the  aggregate 
reins  of  the  different  stocks  in  which  e loan  is  now 
nsnell/  fnnded.  OmiUtm  also  denotes  the  secn> 
ritiee  which  the  snbecribera  to  s loan  receive  from 
I the  Government,  end  is,  therefore,  e subject  of 
. specalstiun. 

I OMNiuM-oATiiEmnM,  om'ne-um-gath'er-iuD,  s.  A 
; j cent  term  for  e miscellsoeoas  collection  of  things 
i or  pereuue. 

I OuNirAOANT,  om-niv's-gent,  a.  (omie^  ell,  end 

voffor,  [ wander,  Let.)  Wandering  wjrwbein  end 
j evcrjrwhere. 

' Omkitobks,  om'nlv-or-ea,  or  om'ne-rore,  s.  (ostiM, 

' ell,  end  rora,  1 eat,  Let.)  A name  fpven  bj 

r Hmminck  to  an  order  of  turds,  including  eock 

I I epedee  of  the  Xnaessorea  ee  feed  on  both  animal 

I end  vegetable  speeiee,  ae  in  the  case  of  the  Ster- 

ling. 

Omkivorods.  om-mv'o-rus,  & All-derooring;  oat* 
ing  eveiTthing  indiscrimmetel/. 

OitiioPtiROtf,  om-oof'ron,  s.  (Greek,  egredng, 

I;  ooited.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insecU:  Femil/, 

{ Gerebidsr. 

[ Omobranchus,  om-o-breng'kos,  t.  (Aomoas,  like, 

.(  end  brofioUa,  gills,  Gr.)  A genneof  fisheeiowhich 
|l  the  bred  is  obtnse;  the  month  smell;  the  bren- 
{|  cbial  orifice  above  the  base  of  tbe  pectoral ; dorsal 
>1  fin  ondhnded;  orsstsgensrellj wanting;  tbeoexune 
jl  terlh  very  lai^:  Family,  Blennidm. 

> Omoclyt^  o-mok'lite,  s.  (mum,  the  ehoulder,  end 

I a cavity,  Or.)  Tbe  cavity  in  the  extremity 

I j of  tbe  neck  of  the  aeapala,  in  which  tbe  bead  of 

I I tbe  bomeros  ia  articulated. 

1 0MoiiroiDEua,O‘mo-hi-0'vdViia,s.  In  Anatomy, 

{I  a muscle  which  pulls  ths  oa  byoideua  obliqoely 
I'  downwards.  It  la  sometimes  termed  the  ooruco- 
‘ kjfoidctii. 

I Omoplatb,  oin'o-plate,  a.  (omos,  shuuldsr,  and 
I'  /j/o/ta,  brood,  Gr.)  'Hie  sboulder-bUde  or  scapula. 

I Obpiiacimr,  omTa-eine,  a.  (oMpAaiMOS,  Gr.)  Per- 
I taining  to,  or  expressed  from,  noripe  fruit. 

> Omphalic,  oroTay-lik,  a.  {ompJkatos,  tbe  navel,  Gr.) 

Pertaining  to  the  navel. 

OMPiiALOCARPUMiOm-fa-lo-kdr'pam.s.  (<mpkaIo$, 
the  navel,  and  karpOM^  a fruit,  Gr.  tbe  fruit  bmng 
ombilicil  at  tbe  apex.)  A genus  of  plants:  Oi^ 
der,  Sa|M>taoee. 

. Ompu  Aix>DiiS,  om-ra>lu'’des,  s.  (osipAa/nj,  the  navel, 

I and  euio*t  like,  Gr.  the  nuts  and  fruit  ruscmblirg 
( the  navel.)  Navelwort,  a genus  of  plants:  Or- 
der, BoraginaevK. 

I OurUAtx>DlUM,  om-fs-lo'de-um,  s.  (omphalos^  the 
navel,  and  like,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  tbe  centre 
of  a liilum  of  a teed,  through  which  tbe  nuuri»b- 
iiig  veS'eU  pass  from  ita  placenta  into  ths  seminal 
int^uiiiunta.  • 

i OMPHALo-MBaBRTBRic,  om'fa-lo-me-sen-tar'ik,  «•  I 

' *J.V4 


lu  Anatomy,  an  e|utbst  applied  by  Haller  to  blood- 
vessels which,  conusting  of  an  artery  and  vnn, 
distribute  their  ramifications  on  tbe  nmbiUcal 
vessel,  end  traversing,  with  tbe  fnnia,  tbe  amlulical 
orifice,  teriDinate  respectively  in  the  soperior  me- 
aenterio  artery  and  vein. 

Ompualoptbr,  om-fa-lop'tnr,')  $.  {otnphaloi,  ami  ' 
OMPiiALOPric,  om-fa-lop'tic,  ) opdAos,  opGc,  , 
Gr.)  An  optical  glaaa,  convex  on  both  udes, 
generally  termed  a oowMS  Ims.  i| 

Omphalotomy,  om-fa-lot'o-me.  s.  (onviAafos,  tbi  i 
navel,  and  Um$,  an  incisum,  Gr.)  The  dinstou  • 
of  the  navel  string. 

Omt,  o'me,  a.  M^low,  as  land.  ' | 

Or,  on,  prtp.  (am,  Gs^  oao,  Goth.  M,  Dut)  | 
Being  in  contact  with  the  surface  or  upper  port 
of  a thing,  and  sopported  by  it;  placed  or  lying  in  \ 
contact  with  fbe  surface ; coming  or  fiUUng  to  tbe  i 
■orisce  of  anything ; performing  or  acting  by  eon-  1 
tact  with  Uw  surface,  upper  part  or  outside  oc  ] 
■nything ; ooting  addition ; at  or  near ; it  deootea 
resting  for  support ; at  or  in  the  time  of,  with 
reforsDos  to  oanae  or  motive  ; it  is  put  before  tbe 
ol(ject  of  some  pasuon,  with  tbe  sense  oi  towardi 
or  ybr  f st  tbe  peril  of,  or  for  tbe  safety  of;  de- 
noting a pledge  or  engagemeut,  or  put  before  tbe 
thing  pledged ; noting  imprecation  or  invocation, 
or  coming  to,  falling,  or  resting  on;  in  oooae- 
quence  of,  or  immediately  after ; noUng  part,  db- 
UnetioD  or  opposition ; oa  lAe  tony,  oa  the  rood,  j 
denoting  proceeding,  travelling,  journeying,  or  . 
making  prognm ; oa  tks  ala%  in  a state  of  j 
vigilance  or  activity ; oa  A^A,  in  an  elevated  place; 
BubUmely ; oa  in  a state  of  banting  or  in-  : 
flammation,  and,  meUphorically,  in  a rage  or  pa»-  ’ 
■ion;  oa  a mddok,  suddenly;  oa  ike  in 

flight ; flying  ; roeUpborically,  departing  ; — ad.  • 
forward ; in  euoceaeion ; in  progreedon ; in  con 
tinuance;  without  interruption  or  ceasing;  sd  . 
bering;  not  off;  sttacbsd  to  tbe  body; — mUry.  J 
a wo^  of  indtemeut  or  eacouiagement  to  attack ; u 
allipticallj,  foryo  oa.  || 

Oradboma,  o-na-bro'ma,  $.  (oaos,  an  ass,  sod  ' 
bromoy  food  hi  allusion  to  tbe  worthkesuees 
of  its  herbage.)  A genus  of  Compodte  plants  ot  j 
the  Thistle  tribe:  Suborder,  TubuUflone.  i| 

OraOBAcba,  oo-a-gra'se-6,  ^ #.(oaoyer,oneofthe 
Oraobabijb,  on-s- gra're-e, ) genera,  now  called  ' 
onotAero.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  barbs  or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves, 
and  axillary  flowers  dtspoeed  in  terminal  spikes 
or  racemes ; limb  of  tbe  calyx  usually  four-lobed,  ; 
•ometimes  two-lobed ; petals  and  sUmena  eqoal  in 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ; fliomeoU  free  [ 
and  filiform;  onthon  obbng  or  ovate;  ovary 
mony-oelled;  style  filiform;  stigma  capitate  or  | 
lofaed : fhiit  capaolar,  booeote,  or  drupaceous,  and  : 
two  or  four-celled ; seeds  many  In  ea^  cell  | 
Oranirm,  o'nan-ixm,  a.  (from  Ooany  in  Soriptnre.)  • 
Tbe  crime  of  eelf-poliution. 

Orob,  wans,  ad.  (from  cnee.)  One  time ; a tingle  | 
time;  the  same  time;  at  a point  of  time  indi-  'j 
visible ; one  time,  though  do  more ; at  the  time  ' 
immediate ; formerly  ; at  a former  time ; owes  is  , 
used  aa  a subetantive  when  preceded  by  this  or  ^ 
that,  as  this  once,  that  once.  [ 

Okcuia,  ong'ke-a,  a.  (osyz,  tbe  nail,  Gr.)  A . 

disease  of  tbe  nails ; whitlow.  | 

Omcuioium,  on-kid'e-um,  a.  A genua  of  the  Lim^  1 1 
cine,  or  Slugs,  furnished  with  two  teutacuU;  |i 


ONCHIDOBO-ONERAKY.  OXERAlE-^ONO^iMODiUM. 

mantle  rerj  large  and  tnbercalated ; mouth  with  ' Okerats,  ou'er-ate,  v.  a.  To  load ; U burden, 
two  triangular  flattened  lobea — allied  to  Umax.  | OxaRAnoNf  0D-er>a'shan,  «.  The  act  of  loading. 
Okciiidoro,  oo-ldd'o-ro, a.  A gesosof  MoUuaca:  < Onirodb.  OQ'er*U8,  a.  Burdensome;  oppressive. 


j Order,  Nudibranchiata. 

!■  OKCiDum,  on-rid'e-om,  e.  (eaAoe,  a hook,  €r^ 
A genua  of  plants : Oi^r,  Oichidacea. 

Orcimus,  OQ-si'mis,  *.  (oniroe,  a book,  Gr.  ia 
il  reference  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla  being 

I'  booked.)  A genns  of  climbing  shrubs:  Order, 

j,  Tbeophraetscese. 

! Okcoriiyrchcb,  OR-ko-ringk'ns,  a.  (oni'ce.  bulk, 

I j snd  rAyndhw,  s snout,  Gr.)  A geatza  of  plants : 

I I Order,  Rliinanthaoes. 

' Omcostbhijm,  on'kos-te'mum,  a.  (oMbs,  s mass, 
snd  sSemoft,  a stamen,  Gr.  the  stmne&s  being  com* 
1 bined  into  an  egg>formed  maae  in  0.  oommcr$o* 
fiiaaim.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Myrstneaoeae. 
OncoTOiiT,  on-kot'o-mo,  a.  (oiatoe,  s tuznour,  and 
losse,  an  inciuoD,  Gr.)  In  Surgerj,  the  openiog 
ef  atamoar. 

I Ore,  wun,  a.  (ms,  Sax.  ees.  Dot.  fees,  Gcr.  ms  or 
pn,  Welsh,  wiaa,  Lst  ea,  Or.  iss,  Fr.)  Single 
i in  number;  indi^ddual ; indefinitely,  some  or  any ; 

! it  frequently  follows  tmy ; diflereot ; diverse ; op- 

• posed  to  another;  one  of  two  oppoeed  to  ^ 

I other;  not  many;  the  same;  particulsriy  one; 

• some  future ; at  one,  in  unk>n ; in  agreement 
' or  concord ; in  one,  in  union ; in  on#  united  body; 

one,  like  many  other  a^ectivea,  is  used  without 
I a BubsUntiro,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a sob- 
Btitnts  for  some  anhstentive  understood,  as  let  the 
{ men  depart  one  by  one;  ooont  them  one  by  one ; 

every  one  baa  his  peculiar  babite;  one  in  this  use 
; may  be  plural,  as  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ; one 
is  used  indefinitely  for  any  person,  as,  one  seee; 

I one  knows,  after  toe  Fren^  manner,  on  rott 
I Orb-arched,  wan'drtaht,  a.  Having  only  one 
arch. 

: Orsbbrrt,  wun'ber^  s.  The  plant  Tnie-loTa. 

; Omk-ceuled,  srun'seld,  a.  In  Botany,  liaviog  only 
f one  cell,  as  an  ovary. 

. One-steo,  wuo'ide,  a.  Having  one  eyo  onlyi 
i taking  a prejodieed  view  of  a sulject. 

! OxBiRocRiTic,  o-ni-ro-krit1k,  ) a,  (oneiroe, 

• Orkirocriticai.,  o-ni-ro-kritVkal,)  a dream, 

I and  ib^t'Foe,  discerning,  Gr.)  Haring  the  power 
I of  interpreting  dnama,  or  foretelling  particnlar 
I events  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  dret^ 

i Oreirocritic,  o-ni-ro-krit'ik,  a.  (oneirotritiio$f 
Gr.)  One  wbo  pretends  to  Interp^  wbst  b io- 
I dioatfd  by  dreams. 

r Oreirocritics,  o-ne>ro-krit'ik8,  s.  (oneiros,  a 
' dream,  and  AriuMi,  I judge,  Gr.)  The  science  of 
interpretatioo  of  ^-ams. 

i Oreirodtnia,  o-no-ro'din'o-t,  e.  (onesroa,  a 
I dream,  and  (fyne,  pain,  Gr.)  Distnrbance  of  the 
I mind  in  dreams,  including  nlghtroire  snd  oom- 
nambulmn. 

' Orkiroloot,  o-ne'roKo-je,  a.  (onetrot,  s dream, 

I and  loffoe,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  and 
I theory  of  dreams. 

t Oreiromarct,  o-ne-rom'aa-ee^  a.  (ooeiroa,  and 
I and  manieia,  dirination,  Gr.)  Dirinatioo  by 
I dreams. 

Oremert,  wun'ment,  a.  State  of  befcg  one; 

I union.— Obeolete. 

Orbresb,  wan'ncs,  a.  Unity ; the  quality  of  being 
j'  one.  I 

I ORrRART,  on'er-ar-e,  a (onus,  n load,  Lat)  Fitted  : 
{ ibr  the  carriage  of  bni  Jens ; compriung  a burden.  | 


In  Scottish  Law,  being  for  the  advantage  of  beth  | 
parties,  as  so  oneroNa  oontrset,  oppoeed  to  fra-  * 
tmttoue.  I 

Orbbided,  wnn'ri-ded,  a.  Hiring  only  one  side.  ' 
ONB81DEDRE88,  wQn-si'ded-Qe8,  a.  State  of  haring  I 
only  one  side. 

Orior,  no'yna,  a.  (ejnimi,  Fr.)  The  bolb  of  the 
plant  Allium  oepa,  a weU-koowo  pot-herb,  used 
also  as  s salad  and  pickb.  7Vee  otrioa,  AUinm 
proHfsnun.  Welsh  owumi,  Allium  fistulosum. 
Orisoia,  o-nis'so-a,  A geoiis  of  Moilnsea,  sepa-  j 
rated  from  Caasidaria  W Mr.  G.  B.  Soweriiy.  It  | 
differs  from  Cassis  in  the  canal  of  the  ebell  not  I 
being  suddenly  seflected.  \ 

OR18CIDIA,  on-is-aid'o-a,  a.  (owiihoa,  a little  ass,  | 
Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Nassinw,  the  shell  of  which  I 
has  the  general  shape  of  Cypne  ctsciB,  bat  is  less  ^ 
Tentrieose ; the  bsM  more  attenuated,  and  the  ' 
canal  truncated ; the  spite  very  short ; both  Hpo  ( 
thickened;  the  inner  lip  graoulstod;-  the  outer  , 
inflected  snd  toothed  ; apertmo,  nanow.  i 

Oriscoda,  o-nis'ko-da,  a.  (omahoa,  a little  asa,  ^ 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Cnistaceiuis,  of  the  order  Iso-  I 
pods:  Family,  Ooisddie.  I 

OrWicellus,  o-ni-te-aellns,  a.  (omtia,  a kind  | 
of  Scythian  stone,  Or.  and  oeelhts,  a ^Is  eye, 
Jjri.)  A genns  of  Coleopleroua  iosoets : FamUy,  | 
Scarabnidm.  1 

Only,  on1e,  a.  (onKe,  one-like,  Sax.)  Single;  oow  ! 
■kme ; this  and  no  other;  this  above  all  o^era •, 
ad.  simply ; ringly ; merely ; barely ; eo,  and  no.  i 
otherwise. 

Orodrtoiiis,  on-o-brilrie,  a,  (onoa,  as  ass,  and  I 
brooAyo,  I gnaw,  Gr.  the  plants  being  gratefnl  to<  \ 
the  asa.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  he^:  Sub-  < 
order,  PapiUonaoesB.  | 

Oroclra,  on-o-kle'a,  a.  (a  name  given  by  PHny  ' 
and  Dioeooridea  to  a Boragmoos  plant)  A genus  j 
of  fvni : Order,  Polypodiaoee.  | 

Oromarct,  on'o-man-ee,  > #.  (onosio,  a 
Oromomarct,  on-om-o-mao'ae,  > nam^  and 
fRosSria,  divination,  Gr.)  A epecies  of  dirination  ; 
current  among  tbe  sneieots,  derivsted  from  the  | 
letteri  of  a peisoo^  name.  i 

Oromarhc,  OD-o-man'tik,  ) u.  Predictieg  { 
Oromartioal,  ou-o-man'to-kal,  ) by  names,  or  * 
tbe  letters  ennpoeng  nsmea.  | 

Oromasticor,  oo-o-maa't»>koa,  a.  (onoma^  n , 
namo^  Gr.)  In  Literatnrs,  » work  oootalniag  j 
names  or  words  and  their  explanation;  a oom-  ! 
monplace  book  or  dictionary.  | 

Oromatopr,  onVma-tope,  ) a.  (onomo,  aadywrw),  ; 
Oromatopt,  oo'o-ms-to-pe,>  1 make,  Gr.)  In  J 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a word,  expaasing  by  its  | 
eound  the  thing  represented. 

Oromatopoetio,  oo-o-ma-to-pe-etlk,  <l  Formed.  ; 

to  resemble  the  sound  of  the  thing  Unified.  | 
Oropordum,  oo-o-pawr'dum,  «.  (a  name  given  by  j 
Pliny  to  a plant,  but  to  whiob  is  unknown.).  ' 
Cotton -thistle,  a genus  of  Composite  plants  th^  I 
Thistls  tribe : Suborder,  TubuiifloriB. 

Orosma,  on-os'ms,  c.  (onoe,  an  sss,  and  osma,  ; 
smell,  Gr.  from  its  bring  agreeable  to  tbe  am.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  BoraginaooBb 
Orosmodidm,  on-oe-mo'de-nm,  a.  (from  its  re- 
setnblanoe  to  onoenia.)  A genus  ^ herbaceous  * 
plants : Order,  Boragiiucec.  ' 
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OiroSKis,  o^noe'ni*,  $.  (ono$y  an  aaa,  and  owtnemi,  to 
I delight,  Gr. ; some  of  the  apcdea  are  aaid  to  be 

I agreeable  to  aaaea.)  Beat^harrow,  a gmma  of 

I l^gaminona  berbo  or  enbahruba:  Sobon^,  Papi- 

I Uonaceae. 

' 0908UBU8,  on-o>ea'raa,  a.  (onoa,  an  aas,  and  oirro, 

I I a tail,  Or.)  A genua  plants  i Order,  Ona* 
I'  graces. 

I OitBBT,  on'aet,  a.  A riolent  attack ; aaaauU ; a 
nuhing  or  netting  upon ; a storming  ; the  asaanlt 
1 of  an  army  upon  an  enemy;  an  attack  of  any 
! kind  ;-~r.  a.  to  set  upon ; to  begin. — Obsolete  as 
I a rerb. 

I OKSLauoBT,  on'alawt,  a.  Attadc ; storm ; onset. 

I OirsTBAD,  on'sted,  a.  A single  farmbouse. 

. OiiTHOPHAQug,  oa*tboTa-gua,  a.  (onMoa,  dong, 

! and  phe^t  I eat,  Gr.)  A gouu  of  Coleopteroos 
insects : Family,  Scarabids. 

I'  OirroLOOic,  on-to-lojlk,  ) a.  Pertainbg  to 
' Oktolooicax.,  on-to-loj'e*kal,i  the  siienoe  of 
being  iu  general  and  its  aflectiona. 

Ohtolooist,  oD-tolVjist,  a.  One  who  treats  of  or 
oonsiden  tin  natan  and  qaalitiea  of  bebg  in 
^ general. 

Ohtoloot,  on'tot'o-je,  a.  (ontoa,  a being,  and  /o^oa, 
a disomine,  Gr.)  The  edenoe  of  being  or  eais- 
I tanoe  in  itself,  or  its  ultimate  grounds  and  ooo* 
I ditioos. 

Oncbtui,  oo'us'tus,  A (oputa,  a burden.  Let)  The 
Carriera,  a genus  of  singular  and  half-formed 
; sheila,  allied  to  Solarium  and  Monodonta : Family, 
Trochidc. 

OirwARD,  on'wawrd,  \ ad.  (tmdieard  andioeard^ 
j OtrwAiu>B,  on'wawrdz,)  S^)  Forward;  pro- 
I gressirely ; in  a stato  of  odranced  progresaion ; 
I somewhat  further. 

Ohward,  onVawrd,  a.  Advanced  or  advancing; 

I increased ; iropro^ ; conducting ; leading  for- 
ward  to  perfection. 

I OmrciiiA,  0-nik'e-a,  s.  Ad  abscess  round  the 
‘ finger  nail ; whitlow. 

Oktchitb,  onVkite,  s.  A kind  of  marble. 

' Oktchoortptosis,  o-ne>ko-grip<to'iua,  $.  (onyx,  a 
I nail,  and  grypto^  1 cnire,  Gr.)  Curvslure  of  the 
I DJuls  in  disease,  a phenomenon  frequent  in  beetle 
fever. 

OnrCBOMAitOT,  on-e-kom'an-ae,  s.  and 

; mantMo,  Gr.)  Divination  by  tba  nails. 

• Obycboteotum,  o-nIk-o-tu'tAis,  $.  (onyx,  a daw, 
I and  teuthia^  a edamary,  Gr.)  A genus  of  cals- 
I nuiiea,  in  which  the  sudm  of  the  cephalic 
appendages  are  aeverally  armed  with  a hook, 
j OirrcBOTUERtuu,  on-e-ko-tAe're-nm,  «.  A name 


I mot,  1 am  produced,  Gr.  In  allusion  to  this 
< fungus  always  being  found  on  old  hone  hoofs  in 
I shady  places.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Order,  Ga»- 
; tonmycctes. 

, Oktkia,  o-nikVa,  $.  (onyx,  a claw,  Gr.)  A genus 
, of  Cephslopods,  whidi  have  the  long  arms  fur- 
nished with  onpa  terminating  in  hooked  claws,  in 
other  respects  the  same  as  Loligo. 

Okyx,  on'ika,  a Iu  Mineralogy,  an  agate  with 
banded  stripeA  In  Surgery,  an  absc^  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye. 

IOOLITC,  o'o-Ute,  $,  (oon,  an  egg,  and  ftCAos, 
a stone,  Gr.)  Boe-stone,  a granuUr  variety  of 
carlionate  of  lime : the  name  ai  a aeoondary  geo- 
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Ingical  formation  intermedUte  between  the  new  j 
red  sandstone  and  the  chalk.  1 

OoLOOiST,  o-ol'o-jlst,  A The  author  of  a woA  oo  I 
the  egga  of  birds. 

Oology,  o-olVje,  a (ooti,  an  «gg,  and  Zoyos,  a ' 
discTiursc,  Gr.)  A trealiae  on  the  eggs  of  Urds.  . 
OoTftiscA,  o-otA'e-ka,  «.  (oon,  an  and  tHAba,  a I 
repodtary,  Gr.)  A term  applied  by  some  botanists  ' 
to  the  ovary  of  Fema,  and  proposed  by  Dr.  ; 
Palmer  as  a substitute  tor  ovarima,  in  designating 
a caUnet  collection  of  tbo  eggs  of  birdA 
OozB,  oos,  r.  w.  (etymology  unoert^.)  To  flow  ' 
gently;  to  percolate,  as  a liquid  through  the  pmve  t 
of  a subatanoe,  or  through  amall  apertures j 
soft  mud  or  slime ; soft  flow ; spring ; the  ^aor 
of  a tan  vat. 

Oozy,  oo'ae,  a.  Miry  * oontaming  eoft  mud ; slimy. 
Opacati,  o'pa-kate,  a. «.  (qpooe.  Let.)  To  shade  | 
to  darken;  to  oherare;  to  cloud. — ObeoletA 
Opacity,  o-pas'e-te,  a (opacUat^  Lat)  Opaque-  I 
neae ; the  quality  of  a b^y,  which  renders  it  im- 
pervious to  tbs  rays  of  light ; want  of  tran^pa-  i 
rency;  darkness;  obecurity.  [ 

Opaoods,  o-palras,  a.  (nipaeus,  Lst)  Dark ; ob-  ' 
score ; not  transparent. — See  Opaque.  I 

Opacouskkss,  o-palcns-aes,  a ImperrioosDeaa  to  | 
fight 

Opal,  o'pal,  t.  (qpa/«s,  Lat)  lo  Uinendcgy,  a hy- 
drate of  ^ica,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
the  most  preotoua  of  which  is  the  noble  opal, 
which  it  white,  blush,  or  bloiah-white,  and  exhi- 
bits a beautifal  variety  and  play  of  coloun,  as  I 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  several  of  which  ap-  | 
pear  together.  The  varieties  are— Kiro-opal, 
Hydrophan^  Common-opal,  Semi-opal,  W<^- 
opal,  Casholong-jasper,  Menilite,  llyaUte,  Geyse- 
nte. 

Opalbscbkcb,  o-pal-es'sens,  a A coloured  shin- 
ing lustre,  reflect^  from  a siogle  spot  in  a mine- 
ral. 

OpALESCKirr,  o-pal-es'sent,  a.  BesembUng  cqial ; | 
reflecting  a coloured  lustre  from  a single  spot 
Opalia,  o-pa'le-a,  $.  Bomsn  festivals  celehroteJ  in 
honour  of  the  g^dese  Ops,  tbo  wife  of  Saturn,  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  which  was  the 
third  day  of  the  S^uroaliA 
OPALiNB,  o'Dsl'ine,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  opaL  | 
OPALizB,  o'pal-ise,  r.  a.  To  make  to  reeemble 
opal 

OPA1.1ZKD,  op'a-lisde,  a.  Having  the  propertiea  of 
opal  or  opalited  wo^. 

Opaqub;  o-pake',  o.  (French.)  Impervioas  to  the  ! 

rays  of  light ; not  transparent ; dark ; obacure. 
Opaqcbitess,  o-pake'nes,  a The  quality  of  being 
Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ; want  of  transpa- 
rency ; opacity. 

Opatrvm,  0 pa'tmm,  a (e^Artu,  by  the  same 
father,  Or.)  A genns  of  Coleopteroos  insecta  : 
Family,  MelasomA 

Ope,  ope,  r.  a.  To  open ; chiefly  used  in  pootir ; 

— a.  open. — Not  used  aa  an  adjective. 

Opeorafua,  o-peg'ra-fa,  «.  (o/w,  a chink,  and  > 
yrvyiAo,  I write,  Gr.  from  the  shields  or  apothecia 
forming  a crack  upon  the  surface  of  the  thallas  I 
rasembling  Hebrew  leitoia.)  A genus  of  Lichens: 
Tribe,  IdtoUiahunese.  1 

Opeb,  o'pn,  a.  (Saxon.)  Not  shut ; undoeed  { | 
spread;  expanded;  unsealed;  not  covered ; dear ; i 
not  stopped ; not  fSmeed  or  obetnictod ; warmer  { 
than  usuid ; not  fmxingly ; severely ; puUio ; ha-  I 
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fore  a court  and  ita  raitora,  admitting  all  paraons 
without  reatraint ; free  to  all  coiners ; dear  of 
I ice ; plain ; apparent ; erident ; not  secret  or 
! concealed ; not  weariug  diaguiae ; frank ; sincere ; 

I tinresenred ; candid  ; artlesa ; not  douded  : bar* 

I ing  an  air  of  franks esa  and  aincerit/ ; out  bidden ; 

' exposed  to  view ; ready  to  bear  or  receive  what  la 
oOcred ; free  to  be  employed  for  redrees ; not 
strained  or  dented;  nut  precluding  any  person; 

I exposed  ; not  protected ; with  defence  ; attentive ; 

I employed  in loapection;  unobstructed;  unsettled; 

I not  bdaoced  or  doeed : not  dosed ; free  to  be  de« 

{ • bated.  In  Music,  an  open  note  is  that  which  a 

string  is  toned  to  produce.  Open  Jlank^  that 
t part  of  the  dank  which  is  covered  by  the  orillon. 

j Open  land,  in  Agncultnre,  land  tilled  every  year; 

— s.  a.  (peniuM^  Sax.)  To  unlock  or  unbar ; to 
' remove  any  fastening  or  cover,  aod  set  open ; to 

I ^ break  the  aeal  of  a letter,  and  unfold ; to  separate 

I parts  that  are  close ; to  remove  a covering  from  ; 

I to  cut  through ; to  perforate ; to  lance ; to  break ; i 

' . to  divide , to  split  or  rend ; to  dear ; to  make  by 

j I removing  obetiuctiona  : to  spread  ; to  expand  ; 

to  unstop ; to  begin  ; to  make  the  first  exhibition ; 
to  show ; to  bring  to  view  or  knowledge ; to  in* 

I terpret ; to  explain  ; to  reveal ; to  dJadoee  ; to 
make  liberal ; to  make  the  first  discharge  of  artil- 
' lery ; to  enter  on  or  begin  v.  n.  to  unclose  it* 

I Mlf ; not  to  remaio  shut ; not  to  continue  dosed ; 

t to  l^iu  to  appear;  to  commence;  to  begin;  to 

bark,  a term  used  by  sportsmen, 
t Opcker,  o'pn-nr,  e.  that  opens  ; one  that 

unlocks  orundoses;  one  that  renders  dear  any* 

I thiug  difficult  to  understand;  an  interpreter;  that 

I I whi^  separatee  or  tends;  an  aperient  in  inedi- 
dne. 

I Opbnbtbd,  o'pn-ide,  a.  Watchful;  vigilant 
; OP£KiiA2ft>BD,  o-pn-hand'ed,  o.  Generous;  libe- 
I ral ; beoevolrat 

I Opbkiibaobd,  o-pn-bed'ed,  a.  Bareheaded. 
Opbkubabtbo, op-Q*hdrt'ed,a.  Generous;  frank; 
candid. 

Opbnubabtbdlt,  o>pn-bdrt'ed-le,  ad.  With 
I frankness ; without  reserve, 

i OrBBiiBABTBDKBas,  o*pn>hdrt'ed*Dca,  s.  Ube* 

irality ; frankness ; sincerity  ; munificence ; gene- 
roeity. 

Opbmimo,  o'pn-ing,  s.  A place  admitting  entrance, 
i as  a bay  or  ervek ; dawn ; first  appearsnoe  or 
! visibleoeas.  In  Ar^itecture,  openings  are  the 
unfilled  parts  left  in  a wall,  for  the  purpoae  of  ad- 
mitting light,  air,  Ac. 

Openly,  o'pu*le,  ad.  Publidy;  not  in  private; 
j without  teexeej  ; plaioly  ; evideotly  ; without 
reserve  or  disguise. 

Opekmovthbo,  o'pn-mowtbd,  a.  Greedy ; raven- 
I oua ; clamorous ; vociferous. 

I Openness,  o'pn-nes,  a.  Plainnesa;  dearness ; free- 
I dom  from  obscurity  or  ambigui^ ; freedom  from 
! doguise ; onreservedDcsa  ; expreasioo  of  frankness 
j or  candonr ; unusual  mildness ; freedom  from  snow 
and  frost 

Opera,  op'er-a,  a.  (Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
from  operOf  work,  Lat.)  A regular  drama,  set  to 
music,  always  accompanied  by  scenic  representa- 
• tion,  frequently  by  machinery,  and  sometituea  by 
! dancing. 

Operablb,  opV-a-bl,  a.  Practicable.— Obso- 
I lete. 

Operant,  op'er-ant,  b.  Active;  having  power  to 


produce  an  effect ;— a.  one  who  operates.— Obeo- 
leU.  I 

I mnat  leave  thee,  tore^  aod  abortly  too  ; 

My  operwU  powen  their  ftmettona  leave  to  do.—  ^ 

Shake. 

Operatb,  op'er-ate,  p.  n.  (operor,  Lat)  To  exert 
power  or  strength,  physi^  or  inMbanieal ; to  ec«  i 
or  produce  cff<^  on  the  mind  ; to  exert  moral  j 
power  or  infiucuce.  In  Surgery,  to  perform  some  j 
important  operation  on  the  human  body,  with  a 
view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Mroe  omnplaint,  as 
in  amputation,  lithotomy,  and  the  like;  to  act;  to 
have  agency ; to  produce  any  effect ; — p.  a.  to 
affect ; to  pr^uoe  by  agency. — Not  well  autbo-  , 
rised  as  an  active  verb.  j 

Operatical,  op-er-atVkal,  a.  Bdating  to  mud- 
cal  displays,  as  in  the  opera.  I 

Operation,  op-er-a'shun,  s.  (pperatio,  Lat.)  The 
exertion  of  power,  physical,  mechanied,  or  moral ; | 
action;  effect;  process;  manipulation;  series  of  i 
acts  in  experiments.  In  Surgery,  any  metbodica)  | 
operation  with  the  band,  or  with  instrumenls,  on 
the  human  body,  with  a view  to  heal  a part  ' 
diseased,  fracture^  or  dislocated,  as  in  aropnta-  ' 
tion,  the  motions  or  employments  of  an  tl 

army  or  fleet;  moremaots  of  ma^inery,  or  of  ; 
any  phyucal  body.  i 

Operative,  op'er-a-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of  i 
acting:  having  forcible  agency;  active;  vigorous; 
efficacioBi ; — s.  an  artisan,  or  labouring  man ; a i 
workman. 

Operator,  op'er-ay-tnr,  $.  One  who  performs  i 
any  act  of  the  hand;  ono  who  produces  any  i 
effect.  In  Surgery,  one  who  performs  an  open-  \ 
tion  on  the  bmnan  body,  eithtf  by  the  hand  or  : 
with  instruments.  [ 

Oprrcolaria,  o-per-ku-ls're>a,  «.  (<yerciilwii,  a 
lid,  Lst.  in  reference  to  the  operculate  calyx.)  A , 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ciodwnacese.  ^ 

Opbkculatb,  o-peiOra-1^  ) a.  In  Botany,  * 
Oi'RRCCLATBD,  o-per'ku-lay-tad,>  having  an  oper-  I 
culum  or  lid.  I 

Operculifera,  C'per-ka-lif'er-a,  s.  (eperathtm.  a | 
lid,  and7srn>,  1 bw,  Lat.)  A name  given  by  Do  | 
Bl^ville  to  one  of  the  Ikmiliee  of  hia  Pelypiaria 
membraoaoea : also  termed  Esebaruea.  ‘ 

Operouliform,  o-per'ku-Ie-fawrm,  a.  (cpercufrnw, 
Lat  and  Having  the  form  of  a ltd  or  ! 

cover.  I 

OpbrculxNA,  c-per-kn-li'na,  s.  (operadam,  a lid,  . 
Lat)  One  of  the  sabdivisions  of  the  genus  Bo-  ' 
talia ; one  of  the  genera  of  the  Foramiuifera  of  j 
D'Orbigny,  belonging  to  bis  family  Helioosti-  j 
guea.  i 

Operculith,  o-pericu-lum,  s.  (Latin,  a Ud.)  The  : 
plate  which  serves  to  protect  the  apertures  or  ex-  j I 
posed  parts  of  certain  Molluscs.  In  Botany,  the  | 
cap  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  theca  : 
or  sporanginm  of  a ntasa  covering  the  peristMne,  ; 
and  nsnally  falling  off  when  the  spmts  are  ready  ' 
for  dispersion ; also,  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  plant 
j Nepenthes.  In  Ichthyology,  the  apparatus  sup-  j 
ported  by  four  bones  which  protects  the  gills  of  | 
fishes.  I 

Opebose,  op*er-cse',  o.  (eperoeue,  Lat)  Lsbori*  > 
ous ; full  of  trouble  and  tedioosnees.  | 

OpEKoeKNESB,  op-er-ose'nes,  s.  The  state  of  be-  ! 

ing  laborious.  { 

Opbbositt,  op-er-os'e-te,  a.  Operacoo;  aetion.  ; 
—Obsolete. 
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OrrnnR,  ope'tidf,  «.  The  incient  time  of  mar- 
j ria^re,  from  Kpipbanj  to  Ash*\Vednej«day. 

I OlMiBiJA,  o>fe'ie*mt  s.  (f^>keMoj  eervice,  Gr.  from 

H their  uaefnlness  in  TTV^idne.)  A genoa  of  anmul 
^ plants : Order,  Geritianaoeie.  i 

I'  Opreuna,  o>fr>H'na,  §.  (ophu,  a serpentf  Gr.)  A 
I gratis  of  Annelides:  Oi^er,  Doreibrindiiata. 

I OrRBLra,  o-fe'loa,  $.  (ophclott  use,  Gr.  in  alliuioa 
! I to  the  eoonointoa]  use  of  the  fruit  in  Cochin* 

I ! China.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a tree 
I i neari^  allied  to  Adansonia : Order,  Bombacess. 
i OpHiABia,  o>6'a'Sis,  §.  {ophu,  a serpent,  Gr.)  A 
' j kind  of  partial  baldness,  in  which  the  parts  desti- 
i I tuto  of  hair  exhibit  a winding  8erpent*like  6gore. 

' OriiiCBPifALra,  of-e-sera-Iua,  i.(ophu^  a serpent, 
i and  ktpKole^  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  B-hes, 

I with  b^;  lengthened,  nearij  crlindricsl,  and  bav* 

ing  the  form  of  a blranjr;  Family,  Malltda}. 
OpniciiTiirs,  O'fik'lAis,  a.  {opkU,  a serpent,  and 
icA/Ajnr,  a fi«h,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Familj, 

I Synbranchidte.  | 

Opricleidb,  of-i'kie-ide,  a.  (ophU,  a aerprat,  and 
I Hria,  a key,  Gr.)  A rauaical  wind-instrument, 

I made  of  braaa  or  copper,  and  intended  to  super* 

I aede  the  serpent,  of  which  H is  a decided  improTe>  i 
ment,  in  the  orchestra  and  in  military  bands.  It  j 
^ la  a oontca)  tube  nearly  nine  feet  long,  terminating 

I in  a bell  like  the  horn.  It  baa  ten  holes,  all  of 

which  are  stopped  by  keys  similar  to  those  of  tlio 
bassoon,  only  of  larger  dimensions,  and  is  fur*  i 
{ I nUhed  with  the  same  kind  of  mouth  aa  the  instni* 

!'  mrat  called  the  BCTpeot. 

I Ophidia,  o-fid'e  a,  ) a.  {ophit,  a serpent,  Gr.) 

I Ophidians,  o-fid'e-ans,!  An  order  of  Reptiles, 

I)  including  all  the  Berpentifurm  apech  a of  that 

II  1 

j OplllDIoull,o-fid'e-ni,f  “•  to  | 

* OPillblNAC,  o-fidVne,  a.  (ofAM'iiin,  oim  of  the 
j genera.)  A subfamily  of  Riband-fishes,  in  which  [ 
the  body  if  anguilUbno ; the  fina  more  or  less 
' fleshy : Tratml  fins  none ; dorsal  and  anal  fins 
nnit^  * caudal  obsolete;  Tribe,  Gymnetrea.  I 
Opkidium,  o-fidVnm,  a.  (cyAu,  a serpent,  and 
' ew/M,  like,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Itibsnd-fuhes,  in  j 

! which  the  body  is  anguUiform  ai»d  opaqoe;  the 

' eyes  my  large,  and  the  throat  furnished  with 
I cirri : Tribe,  Gymnetrea. 

Opuidonida,  of-e*don'e*de,  a.  {ophu,  a serpent, 

I and  odofUy  a tooth,  Gr.)  A subfamily  of  the 
Gymnetrea,  or  Ribsod-fisbes,  in  which  the  body 
b anguilirorm,  more  robust,  aud  leas  compressed 
I ' than  in  the  Gymnetriiue ; the  anal  fin  nearly  as  I 
I : long  as  the  dorsal,  and  united  to  the  caudal ; all 

the  fins  thickened.  i 

OriiiOKATiiDS,  of-e-na'tAaa,  a.  (ophUy  a serpent, 
and  ffmithoty  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiiUios:  | 
Family,  Murvoidie. 

Ophimorus,  of-e-mo'riia,  a.  m,  Gr.  and  Jforeo,  | 
. one  of  the  localities  where  foaod.)  A genua  of 
liaarda:  Family,  Scioooidse!.  j 

OpnioCEPHALua,  u-fe-o-sef'a-lna,  a.  (o/iAu,  a ser-  ‘ 
pent,  and  IcephuU,  the  bead,  Or.)  A genus  of 
|i  Entosoa:  Order,  Ncmatoidea.  | 

I Ophiodes,  o-fi'o-dea,  a.  {ophU,  a serpent,  and  eiV/oa,  ' 
' like,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sauriau  reptiles  : Family, 

I Scincoide. 

I OrinoLATKT,  o*fl-ora-tro,  a.  (<y>Au,  a serpent,  and 
I latrtioy  worship,  Ge.)  Serpent  worship,  preva- 
I lent  among  the  ancient  eastern  oatioos.  The 
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winged  serpent,  Cneph,  was  esteemed  tbe  good 
getius  and  creator  of  tbe  world. 

OriiioLiTB,  o-fiVlIte,  a.  {ophUy  a serpent,  and 
Uthosy  a stone,  Gr.)  Another  term  for  the  mine- 
ral Serpentine. 

OnnOLOOlc,  of-e-o-loj’ik,  > a.  Pertaining 

OrilioLoolCAL,  of-e-o-lpi'e-kal,  ) to  ophiology. 

OritiOLOOiST,  of-e-oro-Jlst,  a.  One  versed  in  tbe 
natural  history  of  fishes. 

OritiOLOor,  of*e-oro-je,  a.  {ophit,  and  a 

a d'BOOorse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  serpenta,  or  which  arranges  and 
dpscribes  the  several  kinds. 

Opiuomanct,  of'e-o-msn-se,  a.  (opAts,  a serpent, 
and  mrmteiay  dirinatioa,  Gr.)  The  art  of  dims* 
tion  by  serpents. 

OPHioM«)itPiious,  of-e*o-mawr'fu8,  a.  (<y>Ata,  and 
morphAy  form,  Gr.)  Haring  the  form  of  a ser- 
pent. 

Qpiiioif,  o-fi'un,  a.  (Greek  name  of  a fabulona  ani- 
mal.) A genua  of  Hymenopteroos  insects:  Fa- 
mily, Popivora  of  Cuvier,  and  Ophionidc  of 
Swainsmi. 

OritiONiD^  o-fiVne-de,  a.  {opkimy  one  of  tbs 
genera.)  A familj  of  Coleopterous  iossets,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Ichneumooidea. 

Ophiophaoodb,  of-e-of 'a-gua,  a.  (ppku,  and  pArpo^ 
I cat,  Gr.)  Eating  or  feeing  on  serpents. 

OrtnoPIIAOUS,  of-e-of'a-gus,  a.  A aerprat-eater. 
The  Ophiophagi  was  tbe  name  of  a eertaio  peofJe 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

OrniOPOOOK,  of-e-o-po'gon,  a.  (cyAu,  a serpent,  and 
poffOHy  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Chder, 
Smiliaoett. 

Oriiiops,  of’e-ops,  a.  (opkU,  a serpent,  and  eyia, 
tbe  eye,  or  face,  Gr.)  A graus  of  Lacertian  rep- 
tiles, the  Amyatea  of  Wciginaun,  and  Pryatidais 
tyle  ocelodootB  of  DumeriL 

OpiiloaillZA,  of-e-o-ri'sa,  a.  (oyAta,  a snake,  and 
pAcso,  a roc^  Gr.  in  allusion  to  its  being  used  for 
tbe  cure  of  tbe  bite  of  tbe  riband-snake.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  oonsistiug  of  dwarf  pereunial 
East  Indian  herbs : Order,  Cinebonaoes. 

Ophiostoma,  of-e-oa’to-ma,  a.  (opAu,  a serpent, 
and  Homoy  a mouth,  Gr.)  lu  Helmintliolo^,  a 
genua  of  cylindrical,  elastic,  and  bilabiate  Eo- 
tosoa:  Order,  Nematoidea. 

Ophiothalmeb,  of-e-o-zAarDMB,  a.  (qpA&a,  a aer- 
prat,  and  ophUuilmo$,  an  eye,  Gr.)  A snbramily 
of  ^Doendean  liaards,  haring  naked  eyes,  and 
bring  completely  without  the  ^lid. 

OrnioxYLOK,  of-e-oksVlon,  a.  (cyiAta,  a snake,  and 
ayAm,  wood,  Gr.  firom  its  twisted  roots  and  sterns.^ 
A grans  of  plants:  Order,  ApooynaoeaL 

Ophisaurub,  of-e-aaw'rua,  a.  (opkuy  and  amroa,  • 
saurian.  Or.  from  the  tail  being  lotigvr  than  the 
body.)  The  Glass-snake,  a genus  of  serpents, 
formed  from  the  ifnyt/u  venfraHt  of  lioDCtts,  or 
C<eci/m  ntacula/a  of  Catesby. 

Ophiboma,  of-e*so'ma,  a.  (ophis,  a serpent,  and 
aoMo,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiabe>i:  Family, 
Murwnidje. 

Opiiibomub,  of-e-so'inua,  a.  (o/Aia,  a serpent,  and 
t*nity  a body,  Gr.)  A geniu  of  Habra,  in  which 
the  body  is  BDguilifonn  and  compressed : Family, 
Blennidie. 

Opuiki'ERMDM,  of-o-spcr'muin,  a.  (opkisy  a make, 
and  ipArmtiy  a r«e  I,  Gr.  in  referenoe  to  tl»e  twisted 
form  of  the  seed.)  Snake-seed,  s genua  of  plants ; 
Order,  Aquilariaceaa. 
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OPRiSUftL'8,  of>e>eu'rus,  «.  (opkitt  a Mrpent,  and 
OMTO,  a tail,  Gr.)  A germs  of  anguiliform  6abes  r 
Famiij,  MunenUise. 

Ol'iilTK,  ollte,  «.  {pphU^  a seqient,  Gr.)  Green  i 
Porphyry,  or  Serpentine,  a Green:Atone,  vsnring  | 
from  blackUh-gre«Q  to  pistadiio-green,  containing 
greenisb-whitc  crystals  of  felspar. 

Opiuuchdb,  ore-u-kos,  a.  The  Serpent- hearer, 
one  of  tho  old  constellationa ; called  also  Serpen> 
t,  tariua.  It  ia  represented  by  a man  holding  a 

I serpent,  which  is  twined  about  him.  The  serpent 

now  coQBtitutea  a different  constellation-  The 
fi;;ure  of  the  tiun  rests  bis  fret  on  the  back  of 
I Swrpiua,  and  is  surrounded  by  Libra,  Bootes, 

Corona,  Hercules,  and  Aqnila. 

OruiURA,  of-O’U'ra,  s.  (opAis,  a serpent,  and  ovra, 
i a tail,  Gr.)  A geno-s  of  SUr-f)>hes,  belonging  to 
|.  the  family  Asterophidia  of  Lamurck.  TheOphiunn 
swim  and  creep  often  with  nioch  facility  in  all 
j'  directions,  agitating  tho  appendages  of  the  anna 
I In  a serpent'iike  manner. 

{ Oriiiuaua,  of-e-u'rua,  a.  (opAts,  a serpent,  and 
oara,  a tail,  Gr.  from  a fancL>d  resemblance  of  the 
spikes  to  the  tall  of  a>iper.)  llard^grasa,  a geima 
of  plants : Order,  Granunacec. 

OniKY.£SBA,  of-re-ee'sa,  s.  (opArys,  an  eyelash.  Or.) 

! A genus  of  Saurian  reptiles:  Family,  Ignanidc. 

Ophrtb,  ofria,  $.  (Greek,  an  eyelash,  to  which  tbs 
delicate  fringe  of  the  inner  sepals  may  be  well 
compared.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Orchi- 
I daoec. 

Opiitiialoia,  of-cAaljo-a,  $.  (ophtKalmm^  the  eye, 
and  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  in  the  eye. 

OPiiTfLSLMiA,  of-tAarme-a,  t.  (opAtAa/mos,  the  eye, 
Gr.)  InlhimmatioD  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmic,  of-tAal'mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  eye. 

Opiitiialmiticb,  of-tAal-ini'tee,  a.  Ophthalmia, 
iuflammstion  of  the  eye. 

Oputh  ALMOULKN  KOERin  A,  of>tial>mo-blen-o-re'a, 
a.  (ojfhtAolmoi,  the  eye,  blemta^  moens,  and  rAeo, 

I flow,  Or.)  A pnriform  discharge  from  the 
eyelids. 

Ofutmalmocarcikoma,  of-<Aal-mo-kdr>^-o'ma, 
a.  {ophtkalmos^  the  eye,  and  karkwoma^  cancer, 
Gr.)  Cancer  of  the  eye. 

0riiTUALMOCKLis,of-tAfcl>mo>se1e,  t.  (opktkahws, 
the  eye,  and  keJe,  hernia,  Gr.)  Hernia,  or  ex- 
traordinary protruJoa  of  the  eyctMlJ. 

! Ophtiialmodyma,  of-tAal-mo-din'no-a,  a.  (cyjA- 
. tAohnoa,  the  eye,  and  dyne^  pain,  Gr.)  Pain  of 
I the  eyeball 

; OptiTiiALMCEDBinA,  of-/Aal-mo-de'me-a,  a.  (epA- 
tkaimo*,  the  eye,  and  oic/emo,  a swelling,  Gr.)  An 
Qcdematons  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 

OpiiTllALMoOBAPUY,of-tAal-tnog'ra-f«,s.  (opktkid- 
two#,  the  eye,  and  yrapho^  1 write,  Gr.)  A de- 
scription of  the  eye. 

' Ophthalmology,  of-/Aal-mol'o-jo,  a.  (opktkalm^ 
i the  eye,  and  ioyos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A description 
• or  treatUe  upon  the  eye. 

Ophthalmomltbu,  of-tAal-mom'e-tnr,  a.  (opkikal- 
i moj,  the  eye,  and  metton,  ineasnre,  Gr.)  An 
instrument  for  measoriog  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers  of  the  eye. 

Oputualmopleoy,  of-tAal-moplej-e,  a.  (ophtiial- 
asoa,  the  eysf  and  pUye^  a stroke,  Gr.)  Paralysis 
of  the  muselee  of  the  eyeball. 

OPBTHALMOKMHAOtA,  of-tAsl-mo-ra^e-s,  a.  (qpA- 
thatmos,  the  eye,  and  rAe/piymt,  to  burst  forth, 
Gr.)  A profuse  flow  of  blood  from  the  eyeball. 


OniTUALMORRiiAoic,  of-rAal  mo-rn^ik,  a.  Re-  { 
Utiiig  to,  or  proceeding  fmin,  opbthalmorrbagia. 
OPimiALMOKKlKEA,  ot-<Aal-nio-re\  $.  {ophthal- 
mos,  and  rAeo,  I flow,  Gr.)  Extravasation  of  ; 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  from  the  eyelids. 
OriiTiiALMOBCoPY,  of-fAsI-mos'ko  pc,  a.  (opAlAo^  > 
mos,  the  eye,  and  sAo/>eo,  I view,  Gr.)  Inspection  of  J 
the  eye;  or,  according  to  the  French  lexio>graphiTS, 
the  art  of  distingiiUhing  the  temperature  of  an 
individmil  hy  the  inspection  of  the  eye. 
OriiTiiALMOTtiEKAPKUTRTiCB,  of-fAal-mo-tAer  a- 
pu-tet'ika,  s.  tlie  eye,  Gr.  and  tAera- 

y>eatfe/ics.)  Treatment  of  the  morbid  affections  of 
the  eye.  ' 

Ophtualmotolooibt,  of-/Aal-mo-toro-jUt, s.  One 
who  treat*  on  ophihalmy. 

Ophtiialmotology,  of-tAal-mo-tol'o-je,  a.  A > 
treatise  on  ophtbaliiiy. 

Ophtiialmoxtbib,  of-Mal-moks'-e-ses,  a.  (oph-  ' 
tkoimas,  the  eye,  and  syo,  I scratch,  Gr.)  Scan-  | 
fleation  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmy,  of-tAal'me,  a.  (opk/Aa/wia,  Gr.)  In  ' 
Pathology,  inflnmmatiun  of  the  inuoims  mem-  . 
braoe,  which  inresta  the  eyeball  and  correspond-  I 
ing  surface  of  the  eyelid.  . j 

OrUTUALOToMY,  of-tAal-otVme,  a.  (ajtkiktthMot,  j 
the  eye,  and  tome,  an  uu-iaion,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  | 
diseection  of  the  eye.  In  Surgery,  indsioo  of  tlte 
cornea,  or  extirpation  of  the  eyeball 
Opianb,  o'pe-ane,  s.  Narcotioe ; the  pore  narcotic 
principle  of  opium. 

Opiate,  o'pe-ate,  s.  (from  opfam.)  Any  medu-tne  1 
ooiitruiiing  opium  that  hns  the  quality  of  inducing 
sleep  or  repose  ; a narcotic ; that  which  iiitiuo.-s  { 
re.>t  or  inaction  ; that  which  quiets  nneashiess  | 
o.  ioduciiu  sleep;  soporifemus ; somuifisnus;  nar-  . 
cotic ; cau&ing  rest  or  inaction. 

Opiated,  o'pe-ay-ted,  a.  Mixed  with  opium. 
Opipekoub,  o-pifer-na,  a.  (opt,  op/t,  help,  and  , 
Jero,  I bring,  Lai)  Asristing ; bringing  help. 
Opipice,  o'pe-fis,  a.  WurkinaosUp. — Obsoleie.  ' 

OriFiCBR,  o-pil'e-sur,  t.  (opus,  work,  and  yUe/o,  I 
do,  Lat.)  One  that  F^orms  any  work;  A'l  urtiflccr.  . 
OPtLA,  o-pi'la,  f.  A genus  of  Culoopterous  insects:  | 

Family,  Cleridte. 

Opimator,  O'pe-ma'tor,  s.  (<y>imatorra,  Lat.)  In 
Antiquity,  the  title  given  to  ihuoe  ufficen  in  tho 
Roman  army  who  had  the  charge  of  the  pruvi- 
Monal  department,  and  took  care  that  the  soldiers 
were  duly  supplied.  ' 

Opikablm,  o-pi'ns'bl,  a.  (oy/mor,  1 think,  LjiL) 
Which  may  ^ thought^  Obsolete.  | 

Opiration,  op-e-na'ikhuti,  a.  Opinion ; notion.—  ; 
Ob»olet«. 

Ofixatite,  o-pio'a-tiv,  a.  Stiff  in  opiuioo. — Ob- 
solete. 

Opimator,  op-e>na'tnr,  a.  One  who  bolds  an 
opinion  ; one  fond  of  bis  own  notkML 
Opire,  o-pine',  v.  n.  (optnor,  Lat.)  To  think;  to 
judge ; to  be  of  opinion. — Obsolete. 

And  thevll  optme  they  feel  the  pain.  I 

And  blows  they  fttit  to-day,  mtaiu.— /hater. 

Opixer,  0-pi'nur,  t.  One  who  thinks  or  holds  an 
opinton. — Obsolete.  | 

Opiniastrb,  o-pin-yas'tr,  > a.(opia«</re,Fr.)  < 
OpIXIabtroub,  o-piir-yae'troas,!  Fond  of  one’s  ^ 
own  opinioo,  or  adhering  to  it  pertiuac-iously. — 
Obsolete. 

Mon  are  eo  far  in  love  with  tlicir  own  plmiArtrt  cun^ 
c«iU.— 
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OriUM-OPPORTUKELr. 


• OriNiATB,  o«pin'yite,  r.  «.  To  maintain  one*» 

{'  own  opinion  with  pcrtinncity.— Obs«ilrte. 

OriKiATED,  o-pin'yay-ted,  o.  Unduly  attached  to 
one's  own  opinions. 

Opiniative,  o-pinVa-lir,  a.  Stiff  in  preconceived 
I notions;  imagined;  not  esUldlslied  by  fncts. 
OrnaAT!VE5K08,  o-pin'ya-tiv-nes,  s.  Inflexil^ty 
of  opinion ; obstinacy. 

' Opixiator,  o-pin-ya'tor,  a.  One  uudnly  wedded 
to  hU  own  notions. — Obsolete. 

Opiniatrb,  o-pin-ya'tur,  a.  Stiff  in  opinion  ; ob- 
I,  stinate  ^ one  fond  his  own  opiuions.>-*^Ob> 

I ' Boiete. 

Opimiatestt,  o-pin-ya'tre-te,>  s.  Stubborn  ad- 
' OriNlATRT,  o^pin'ya-tre,  > be»ion  to  one's 
own  notions ; unreasonable  attachment  to  preoon* 
oeirrd  opinions.— Obsolete. 

Opinion,  o-pin'yun,  s.  (French,  from  opinio,  LaL) 

Ii  Persuasion  of  the  mind,  without  proof  or  certain 

t knowledge;  the  Judgment  which  the  mind  forms 
|!  of  any  proposition,  statement,  or  theory  presented, 

, ' or  of  persons  or  their  qualities ; settM  judgment 
1 1 or  persuasion  ; favourable  judgment ; estimation; 

I — p.  a.  to  think. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

‘ OpikionatB,  o-pin'yun-ate,  > «.  Pertina- 
' Opisioxatkd,  o-pln'yun-ny-ted,  ) dous  adhe- 
I sioo  to  one's  own  opinion ; obHinate  in  opinion. 
Opinionatelt,  o-piu'yun-atC'Ie,  ad.  Obstinately ; 
conceitedly* 

OPiNlOHATim,  o-pin'yun^a-tit,  a.  Fond  ct  pre> 
Qonodved  notions;  stubborn. 

OriNiOKATiVF.Lr,  o-pin'yun-a  liv-lr,  ad.  Stub- 
I bomly;  with  undue  attachment  to  one's  own 
, opinions. 

I Opimionatitbnrss,  o-p^I/yun-a-tiv-ne^  $.  Obsti> 
nocy : unreasonable  attachment  to  one'a  own 
! notions. 

' OriNiOMED,  o-pin'ynnd,  a.  Attached  to  particular 
opinions;  conceited. 

i Opikiorist,  o-pin'yun-ist,  $.  One  exccs»vely 
attached  to  hts  own  notions  or  opinions. 
ionigit,  a name  given  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  to 
I a sect  who  boa.Htod  of  poverty,  and  held  that  there 
, could  be  no  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  who  did  not 
practise  that  virtue. 

. Opiparocs.  o-pip'a-nis,  a.  (optparus,  Lat.)  Sump- 
I tuous. — Obsolete. 

Opipauouslt,  o-ptpVras-le,  aeL  Suinptuoosly. — 
Obsolete. 

OPI8TiiocoMV0,op*is>thok'o*mns,  a (opui/tokomot, 
i wearing  the  hair  long  behir>d,  Gr.  from  the  long 

; hair  of  its  crest.)  A genus  of  birds : Family, 

! Craddw. 

Opisthodome,  o-pis'tAo-dome,  r.  {opigthot,  be- 
i hind,  and  cibiiioa,  a house,  Gr.)  In  nneiont 
^ Greece,  a part  or  place  in  the  back  part  of  a 
' bouse. 

Opisthogkaphdm,  op<ls-tAog'raf«nm,  a.  (opUtMen, 
backward,  and  ffropko,  1 write,  Gr.)  In  Anti- 
\ quity,  a set  of  tickets  or  roll  of  parchment  or 
paper,  answering  the  purpose  of  a memorandum 
bo^  or  commonplace  b^k,  to  enter  ootes  or 
other  matters  to  be  revised  afterwsrds.  It  was 
so  called  from  being  written  over  both  on  tbs 
i front  and  back. 

! 0PI8TUOTORO8,  o-pis-CAot'o-noa,  s.  {opigihm,  back- 
ward, and  teino,  I bend,  Gr.)  A convulsive  nffec- 
tion  of  several  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is  bent 
' rigidly  backward. 

: 0pi8T<xinatuu8,  o-pis-to-ua'tAos,  s.  (opiitKtn^ 


b.'tckward,  and  ynnOton,  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ! 
fishes:  Family,  Blennida?.  j 

Opium,  o'pe-uin,  s.  juice,  Gr.)  The  insyds-  | 

sated  juice  of  the  p«»ppy,  obtained  by  wounding 
the  unripe  8eed-ca|N»ules  of  the  plant  Papaver  , I 
nmnlferum,  collecting  the  milky  juice,  and  knead*  | 
ing  it  into  cakes.  : 

Oplitrodromi,  op-lit-rod'ro-me,  s.  (Greek.)  The  | 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  who  ran  in 
armour  at  the  Olympic  and  other  public  gutnea.  , 
0PLOCRPIIAI.U8,  op-lo-Bcfa  his,  «.  (c^on,  a tool  >| 
or  instrument,  and  ktphnh,  a head,  (tr.)  A jj 
genus  of  Ophedian  rentiles  J Family,  Crutslid*.  jj 
Oplotiieca,  op-lo*r/u!  Ka,  t.  (o/Von,  armour,  snd 
(AcFu,  a sheath,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  plants  : Order,  * . 
Amarthscec.  M 

OpOBALSAMifH,  opH>*barsa-mum,  t.  One  of  the  ,j 
names  of  tlie  balm  of  Gile:<d  or  Mvoca,  the  prt>>  || 
duce  of  the  tree  Balaimodendron  ophohal.<u(m(]m.  > 
Opodeldoc,  o-po-derdok,  $.  (n  tenn  invont*al  by  [j 
Paracelsus  to  ugnify  n planter  for  all  external  j 
injuries.)  In  Surgery,  a Ihinment  made  by  dis-  j 
solving  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  cam-  | 
phor  and  volatile  oils. 

OroPANAX,  o-pop'-a-nax,  s.  (07SM,  juice,  pan,  all.  1 
and  akog,  a remedy,  Gr.  that  is  to  say,  a plant 
fit  to  cure  all  diseoaes.)  A genus  of  UmbelU*  ^ 
ferous  plants:  Suborder,  Orthospenna:.  Also,  u 
gum  ivsin  formerly  us*’d  in  mediL’m**.  It  has  a 
disagreeable  odour,  and  is  the  prodtioo  of  tho  || 
plant  Paatinnea  opoponax. 

Oporinba,  o-po-riti'e-a,  s.  (^opormot,  antumnal, 

Gr.  autumn  being  the  time  of  flowering.)  A ; 
genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tuholiflonr.  1 
Opossum,  o>pos'sum,  s.  A name  gencmlly  applh-d 
to  those  Scansorial  marsapials  of  the  genus  Di- 
delphia,  which  are  natives  of  America. 

Oppidax,  op'pe-dan,  s.  (from  €>jijndvm,  a town, 
Lat,)  An  inhabititnt  of  a town  ; — (obsolete;)—  m 
an  appellation  given  to  tho  students  of  Kton  ! 
school a.  relating  to  a town. — Obsolete  as  an  | 
adjective.  1 

Oppionerate,  op  pig'ner-ate,  r.  n.  (npp^ptfro,  ■ 
Lat.)  To  pledge  ; to  pawn. — Obsolete.  jl 

Oppilatk,  op'pc-lute,  r.  a.  ((yyu/o,  I.at)  To  be.np  ■ 
op  obstructions;  to  crowd  together.  • 

Oppi LATiojr,  op-pe-la'shun,  t.  Tho  act  of  filling  ‘. 
or  crowding  D^^^hcr;  entire  stopp.’ige  by  rc<iun- 
dant  matter,  particularly  in  the  lower  intt'stlnes.  | 
Oppilatitb,  op'pe-lay-tiv,  n.  Obstructive. 
OpPt.ETED,  op-pie‘ted,  a.  {oppletm,  Lat.)  Filled  ; 
crowded. — Ol^lete. 

Oppuxk,  op-pone',  r.  a.  (oppono,  Lat.)  To  op{x>sa.  ^ 
— Obsolete.  j 

Arainst  lords  spiritual  or  temporal. 

That  shall  ojip^  joo.— Sen  Jomtom,  ' 

Oppoxexct,  op-po'nen-se,  $,  The  opening  an  ; 
academical  disputation  ; the  proposition  of  ohji«c-  [ 
tions  to  a tenet ; an  exerciso  for  a degree.  1 

Oppoxext,  op-po'nent,  a.  That  opposes;  opponite;  '| 
advcTM a.  one  thst  opposes  in  controversy  or  . 
disputation  ; an  anUgonut  or  adversary  ; one  ! 
who  begins  to  dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a 
tenet,  correlative  to  the  defendant  or  respondent. 
Opporturb,  op-pur-tune',  a.  (opportuttug,  Lit.) 
Seasonable;  oouveoient;  fit;  timely;  well-timed; 
proper. 

OiPORTTtXELT,  op-por-tuncle,  otf.  Sensonably; 
j oonvealently ; at  a time  favourable  for  the  pur-  1 
' pose. 


I OITOUTUNKNESS-OITUESSIVE. 

OProRTtT<  KKKSa,  op-por-tune'nes,  «.  In 
able  time. 

I Oppt>RTrKiTY,  op-por-ta'ne-te,  $.  Fit  time  or 

I pliice ; time  t convenience ; suitablenetis  of  dr- 
cuinetances  to  any  end ; convenient  menue. 

Oppoaaule,  op  po'u-bl,  a.  That  may  or  can  be 

I I opjosed, 

V OpposaL,  op-po'*al,  «.  Opposition. — Obsolete, 
i I The  coHle  irntet  opened,  fearlvas  of  any  Further  oppMoI. 

^ -SirJ.Ucri>€fi. 

' Oppose,  op*poie',  r.  a.  (opjH>$er,  Fr.)  To  act 
apaiimt ; to  be  adverse  ; to  hinder  ; to  resist ; to 
pot  in  opposHion ; to  offer  aa  an  antagonist  or 
rival ; to  place  as  an  obstacle ; to  place  in  front ; 
to  set  oppoute ; to  act  against,  as  a competitor ; 

I — o.  n.  to  act  adversely  (obsolete  in  tbe  last 
{ sense  to  object  in  a dUpotation. 

; Opposed,  op-posde',  a.  Being  in  opposition  in 
I principle  or  in  act ; adverse. 

I Opposeijess,  op-pose^  a.  Not  to  be  opposed; 

I irresistible. — Obsolete. 

1 Opposkr,  op-po'tnr,  a.  One  wbo  acts  in  opp^- 
i tion;  an  opponent;  one  who  HssUta  an  antagonist; 

' an  enemy ; a rivsl ; an  adversary. 

OPPoetrE,  op’po-sit,  a.  (French,  from  oppotUus, 
Lat.)  Placed  in  front;  facing  each  other;  ad- 
verse; repugnant;  contrary;—*,  an  oppotient  or 
antagoniat ; an  adversary;  an  enemy, 
t He  in  the  moat  aklUUl,  btoody,  aod  fatal  Oiijjaiiia  that 

you  Could  have  found  in  Illyria.— jlAoha. 

> Oppositely,  op'po-ait-le,  ad.  In  sodi  a ntnation 
I as  to  luce  each  other ; in  front ; odvenely ; 
against  each  other. 

Opposithpkm,  op'po-uUnea,  $.  Tbe  state  eff 
being  opposite. 

OppobiTiFOLioce,  op-poz-e-te-foTe-na,  a.  (oppo- 
j sifits,  and  a leaf,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  oppe- 

I site  to  the  leaf,  as  an  oppoiit^hikmt  pednnde. 

Opposition,  op-po-ziah'nn,  $.  {oppotitit,  LaL) 
I Sitoation  ao  as  to  front  something  opposed; 

! standing  over  against ; boetile  resistance ; contro- 
I rietj  of  affection  ; obstacle ; contrariety  of  into- 
1 resti,  measures,  or  dengna ; contrariety  or  diver- 
dty  of  meaning;  oontradlctioD;  inconsistency.  In 
Astronomy,  aspect  of  two  bodies  when  dio- 
metncally  opposed  to  each  other : tbns  tbe  moon 
is  said  to  Im  in  opposition  to  tbe  snn  when  it 
' passes  tbe  meridian  at  midnight.  In  Politics, 

' the  party  in  parliament  oppov^  to  tbe  eziating 

ministry,  and  which  would  m all  probalnlity  anc- 
I oeed  to  power  were  ministen  dismissed.  In  the 
Fine  Arte,  contrast.  Oppotition  of  propositions, 
I in  Logic,  tbe  disposition  of  propositions  aocordlng 
I to  their  diveriity  in  quantity  and  quality,  which 
I may  otherwise  be  termed  contraposition. 

I OrrosiTioKiST,  op-po-mh'un-Ut,  s.  One  of  the 
' party  opposing  tlw  administration. 

I Oppositiyb,  op-poz'e-tiv,  a.  Capable  of  bdog 
pnt  in  opposition. 

Oppress,  op-pres',  t.  a,  (oppreutts,  Lat.)  To 
crush  by  hardship  or  unreason^le  severity;  to 
overpower ; to  overburden ; to  nt  or  lie  heavy  upon. 

Oppression,  op-presh'un,  «.  The  act  of  oppres- 
sing ; cruelty  ; severity ; tlis  state  of  being  op- 
I preeeed  ; misery  ; faar^hip  ; calamity  ; dulness 
I of  spirits  ; depression ; lassitude  of  body ; a sense 
of  heaviness  or  weight  on  the  breast. 

I OppHESStVB,  op-pre«'siv,  a.  Cruel ; inbnnun  ; 
I unreasonably  bunknsotnc ; oqjustly  severe  ; heavy ; 
I OTurwlieliiung ; overpowering  ; tymoDicaL 
j vou  II.  3 t 
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Oppressively,  op-pree'«r-le,  nci  In  ao  oppre»>  j 
aive  or  severe  manner.  i 

Oppressiveness,  op-pres'aiv-neo,  «.  The  quality  | 
of  being  oppi-es»ive. 

Oppressor,  op-pree'sur,  a.  One  who  harasses  others 
with  unjust  exactions  or  unreasonable  severity ; | 
a tyrant.  [ 

OppROBRiotrs,  op-pro'bre-na,  a.  Reproachful ; dis-  | 
graceful  ; causing  infamy ; scarriloos  ; blasted 
with  infamy ; despised  ; rendered  hateful. 
Opprobriously,  op-pro'bre-Qs-le,  ad.  Reprooeb- 
fully;  with  contempt;  scurriloosly. 
Opprobbiousness,  op-pru'bre-us-nes,  s.  Reproach- 
fulness, mingled  with  contempt ; scurrility. 
Opprobrium,  op-pro'bre-um,  s.  (ob,  and probrum,  i 
di^aoe,  Lat.)  Disgrace;  infamy.  \ 

Opprobbt,  op'prO'bre,  t.  Opprobrinm.— Obsolete. 
Oppugn,  op-puoe',  v.  a.  (o6,  and  puyno,  1 6ght, 
Lat)  To  oppose;  to  attack;  to  resist. 
Oppuonancy,  op-pog'nan-se,  $.  Opposition;  re- 
siatance.  | 

Oppuonant,  op-pug'nant,  a.  Opposing ; resisting.  | 
Oppugnation,  op-pug-na'i>han,  s.  Resistance  ; j 
opposition. 

OrruoNER,  op-pn'nur,  s.  One  who  opposes  or  at-  | 
tacks. 

Ops,  0{>8,  *.  In  Mytholocy,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
goddess  Rhea  or  C)'bele. 

Opsinatjiy,  op-idn'a-fAe,  *.  (qp.«e,  late,  and  man-  ' 
fJhano,  to  learn,  <ir.)  Late  education;  erudition 
acquired  late  in  life.  I 

OnoNATiON,  op-so-na'shun,  s.  (obsono,  I eater,  | 

Iau)  Catering ; a baying  provisions.— -Obaolete.  j 
OnoNOMi,  op-son'o*mi,  *.  In  Antiquity,  the  Athe-  j 
nian  ofHoer  wbo  had  clmr^te  of  the  fialimarket.  | 
Opt  able,  op'ta-bl,  a.  (opio,  I wish,  Lot)  Desir- 
able : to  ^ wished. — Obsolete.  { 

Optatr,  opiate,  v.  a.  To  choose  ; to  triab  for ; to 
desire. — Obsolete.  i 

OptaTION,  op-ta'shan,  s.  Tbe  ezpresaion  of  a wish 
— Obsolete. 

To  this  belong— OfiSMjoa,  obtestatioo,  ioterrogatiott.  I 

— /'eocAm. 

Optative,  op'to-riv,  a.  Ezpreeaing  a wish ; wish- 
ing. Optatise  moody  in  Greek  grammar,  that 
form  of  the  verb  which  expresses  the  wish  of  dmng 
a thing: — «.  something  to  be  desired. — Obsolete  ' 
os  a substantive.  ] 

Opteria,  op-te’re-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Greevm  Anti-  ' 
quity,  presents  mode  ^ a bridegroom  to  tbe  bride 
when  be  finit  met  her.  | 

Optic,  op'tlk,  a.  (optUtos,  from  ops,  the  eye,  Gr.)  ' 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  vieioo  or  sight ; relating 
to  the  aoieooe  of  optica.  Optic  anffU,  tbe  angle  \ 
included  or  oootainod  between  the  two  raya  of  i 
light  drawn  from  the  extreme  poiota  of  an  object.  I 
Optic  axis,  a ray  of  light  passing  through  tbe 
centre  of  the  eye,  or  falling  |>erpendicalarly  on  it.  1 1 
Optic  tneqttnU^y  in  Astronomy,  an  apparent  lire-  ^ | 
gulsritj  in  the  motions  of  very  distant  bodies,  so  j; 
called.  Optic  merves,  tbe  second  pair  of  nerves  > 
arising  from  the  thalami  nervorum,  and  perforot-  ! 
mg  tbe  bulb  of  the  eye ; — s.  an  organ  of  right.  I 
OmCAt.,  op'U'kal,  a.  Relating  to  optics,  or  the  ' 
phenomcoa  of  vision.  Optical  delusions,  erroneous 
impressions  sometimes  eooveyed  through  the  organs 
of  vision  to  the  mind,  under  tbe  inffuenoe  of  natu- 
ral or  morbid  causes.  | 

Opticallt,  op'te-kal-le,  ad.  By  optics  or  virion. 
Optician,  op-tirii‘an,  a.  A person  versed  In  tlia 
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science  of  optics ; oae  wiio  nskes  or  sells  optical 
instramenU. 

OiTics,  op'tiks,  t.  (ops,  tlie  ejre,  Gr.)  Tl>at  brunch 
of  pliynical  science  which  explains  the  formalioT) 
of  itns^  nr  ol^ects,  os  dependin;;  on  the  known 
laws  bj  which  the  modifications  ^ light  are  go* 
vemed.  Praciical  optic*y  is  that  part  of  science 
*'  which  applies  the  phy^cal  properties  of  light,  sad 
the  mathemstical  laws  of  optics,  to  the  ConstrticUoQ 
of  vricful  optical  lnstrujncnt& 

OrriMACY,  op'te-ma-se,  s.  {optimatety  from  optimus^ 
LtU)  Kobilitjr;  the  body  of  oobka;  men  of  the 
high^t  rank. 

OiTiMATKS,  op'te-mayts,  #.  (Lat.)  In  Antiquity, 
tire  Human  nobility  were  sometimee  so  called,  in 
contradislinctioa  to  the  plcboans. 

[ Optimism,  op'tim-iam,  «.  In  Moral  Philosophy, 

1 ! the  systm  which  regards  pbyncal  and  moral  evil 
as  elements  of  the  uoiver^  order  of  things;  so 
i that,  viewed  as  a whole, ' whatever  is  is  light.'  The 
! optimism  of  Leibnitz  is  thus  expressed — * If  this 
world  be  not  the  best  possible,  God  most  either, 

I 1st,  not  have  known  how  to  make  a better;  2cL 

, not  have  been  able ; 3c^  not  have  choaen.  The 

first  positioa  contradicts  bis  omniscience  ; the 
1 ' second  his  onuupotenoe ; the  third,  his  beoevo- 

I leuoe.' 

I I Optimist,  op'te-mist,  s.  One  who  bolds  the  opinioD 
. 1 that  all  events  are  ordered  for  the  best. 

|!  Optimitv,  op*tim'e>te,  s.  The  state  of  being  best. 

I I Optio,  op'sbe-o,  a.  An  ofilcer  in  the  Roman  army, 

1 1 who  a<^  as  assistant  or  licntenant  to  every  cen- 
1 turion,  and  so  called  because  he  was  the  choice  or 

1 option  of  the  centurion  in  later  times,  thongh 

1 ( they  were  cbosep  by  tbe  tribunal  as  chief  oom- 

manden  of  the  legion. 

i 1 Option,  op'sbon,  s.  (qprib,  Lat.)  Choice ; election ; 

1 power  of  choosing ; tbe  right  of  choice  or  election ; 

1 preference.  In  EcclesUstical  Law,  a prerogative 
of  the  archbiahop  of  the  English  Chur^  Every 
! bishop  is  bound,  immediately  after  bis  oonfirnu- 
tion,  to  make  a legal  conveyance  to  tbe  archbishop 
1 of  next  avoidance  of  any  one  benefice  or  dignity 

belonging  to  his  see  whi^  the  archbishop  may 
choose — whence  tbe  name.  At  the  Stock  Exi^nge, 
a per  eentage  given  for  the  option  of  potting  or 
calling,  is  a selUng  or  baying  stock  in  time  bar- 
1'  gains. 

1.  OiTioN^  o|/sbnn>al,  <1.  Left  to  one's  wish  or 
j choice ; depending  on  choice  or  preference ; leav* 

1 ' ing  something  to  choice. 

; Optionallt,  op"ahuQ*ai-ls,  ad.  With  the  privi* 
j lege  of  choice. 

Opulcncb,  op'u-lau,  a.  (opuZenria,  Lat.)  Wealth ; 
riches;  atBoenee. 

Opl'LENT,  op'a*lent,  a.  Rich;  wealthy;  affluent. 

I Opuljintlt,  op'u-lent-le,  atL  Richly ; with  pro- 
fusion or  spleodoor. 

; Opuntia,  o-pnn'ahe-a,  $.  (se  named  from  a species 
growing  near  Opos,  a city  of  Locris.)  lodiao-fig, 
a genos  of  plants : Order,  Cactacec. 

Opuscule,  o-pus1c«le,  s.  (cpuscuhm,  lat)  A 
small  work. 

Ob,  or.  A Larin  tenninatioa  of  substantives;  con- 
tracted from  n>,  a man,  sr  from  the  same  radix. 
The  same  word  rtr  is,  in  onr  mother  tongue,  ver, 
from  which  we  have  tbe  English  tenninatioa  er. 
It  signifies  an  agent,  as  in  actor,  ertdifor,  &C. 

I bn,  awr,  eonj.  (ptMer^  Sax.  odor.  Germ.)  A oon- 
I nective  that  marks  an  alternative,  as  ' yon  may 

remain  or  depart*  It  has  the  same  rigruficatioa  ; 
as  etVAer,  aft  * you  may  either  ride  to  London  or  i 
Windsor.'  It  frequently  eonnecte  a series  of  words 
or  propositions,  presenting  a choice  of  either,  as 
' be  may  enter  the  army,  or  join  tbe  navy  ;*  or  ' 
sometimes  begins  a senteooe,  bot  is  this  case  it 
expresses  an  alternative  with  tbe  foregoing  sen-  , 
teiice.  In  Poetry,  or  is  sometimes  need  for  either,  | 
or  ever,  in  this  phrase  or  u snpposed  to  be  a ^ 
corruption  of  ere; — {are.  Sax.)  before,  that  is, 
before  ever; — (or,  gold,  Fr.)  ia  Henldiy,  one  of  li 
the  metaU  employed  in  bisxonry.  It  is  equivsleot  fj 
to  tepas  among  the  predsus  stones,  and  afflong  1 1 
the  planets.  In  Engraving,  it  is  represented  by  U 
• sorijce  sprinkled  with  squidisUnt  dots.  >j 

Oba,  o'ra,  s.  (ore,  metal,  Sax.)  Tbe  name  of  a , 
money  of  account  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  .j 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  two  kinda:  ooe,  {} 
value  6<L,  and  the  other,  20d.  1 

Oracle,  awr'a-kl,  s.  (French,  from  oraevlum,  Lat) 
Among  some  ancient  nations,  tbe  answer  of  a god, 
or  some  supposed  divinity,  to  an  inquiry  made 
re»pecUng  some  affair  of  importance;  the  deity 
who  gave,  or  was  supposed  to  give,  answers  to  ' 
inquiries,  as  tbe  Delphic  orade.  Among  Chris- 
tians, oraclee,  in  the  plural,  denote  the  comma-  , 
nications,  reredationa,  or  OMSsages  delivered  by  1 
God  to  prophets;  tbe  sanctuary  or  most  holy 
place  in  tbe  temple,  in  which  was  deposited  the 
ark  of  the  covenant; — any  person  or  place  where 
certsin  decisions  are  obtain^ ; any  person  famed  | 
for  great  wisdom  and  feresigiit,  whose  opinions  are  | 
of  great  anthority ; a wise  sentence  or  decuioa  ef  j 
great  anthority  ;^r.  n.  to  utter  oracles. 

Oracular,  o-rok'u-lar,  ^ n.  Utteriug  onclet; 
OftACDLOUS,  o-rsk^a-los,!  resembling  oracles;  1 

grave;  venerable;  positive; authoritative:  magis- 
terial ; dogmatical ; obscure ; ambiguous,  like  the 
answers  of  andent  oracles.  j 

Oracularlt,  o-rak'u-lar-le,  > adL  Intheman- 
Oraculouslt,  o-rak'o-los-le,)  oer  of  an  oracle ; 
autboritatively ; poeitively. 

Oraculousnkss,  o-rak'u-lns-nei^  a.  The  state  of  j 
being  oraeolar.  { 

Oraison. — See  Orison. 

Oral,  o'ral,  a.  (French,  from  os,  cris,  the  meoth, 
Lat.)  Uttered  by  tbe  month  or  in  wc^;  spoken;  I 
not  written. 

Oballt,  o'ral-le,  ad.  By  month ; in  words ; with-  - 
out  writing.  . | 

Obanok,  or^rinj,  $.  Tbe  well-known  fruit  of  the 
Orange-tree,  Citrus  auranrium.  Oranpee,  in  . 
Heraldry,  are  ronndles  of  a tonne  ookmr.  1 . 

Oeanobade,  or'riiy-sde,  a.  A mixtnrs  of  the  ! 
essence  of  orange-peel  and  lemon-juice,  with  water 
and  eugar.  . > 

Orangeman,  or'rinj-man,  a.  One  of  the  eodety 
instituted  in  Irolsnd  in  1795,  fsr  the  porpess  ef 
upholding  the  ProtOatant  religion  and  atoendancy,  \ 
and  for  disoeoragemeot  of  Catbolkiism. 

Oranoe-pebl,  or'rinj-peel,  a.  The  rind  of  an  ^ 
orange  separated  from  tbe  fruit. 

Okanoert,  or  no -jer-e,  a.  (pranperie,  Fr.)  A ' 
plantation  of  orange  trees.  | 

Oeanos-tawni,  o?riij-taw-ne,  a.  Of  the  colour  1 
of  au  orange.  | 

Orang-odtako,  o-rang'oo-tang',  a,  (oroi^  sitafi, 
tbo  man  of  tbe  woods,  Malay.)  Tbe  Simia  sa^ms  | 
of  Lmowos.  A very  large  apedee  of  monkey  1 
without  either  tail,  dieek  pondies,  or  ischial  j 
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! csDorities,  but  with  an  appendix  to  the  ciecom 

I coU,  aa  in  man. 

: Obation,  o-ra'»han,  a.  (ora<M>,  Lat.)  A speech 
composed  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoriCf  and 
1 in  pnblie ; a banuigue ; a pabtic  speech  or 

address ; — e.  n.  to  make  a speech ; to  harangue.*— 
t Obsolete  as  a verb. 

1 Obatos,  or'a-tur,  a.  (Latin.)  A public  speaker; 

1 one  who  pronounces  a discourse  publicly  on  socno 
1 special  occasion ; an  eloquent  public  speaker.  In 
1 France,  a speakar  in  debate  in  a legislative  body. 

! In  Chsncery,  a petitioner ; an  officer  in  EngUsb 

1 nniverMties. 

Oratobial,  or*a-to're-a1,  ^ <u  Relating  to  an 
1 Oratobical,  or-a-tor'e>kaI,  1 orator  or  to  oratory; 

1 rbetorical ; becoming  an  orator. 

Oratoriallt.  or'a-to're-al-le,  > ad  In  a rb^ 

OratoriCALLT,  or-B-tor'e-kal-Ie,)  torical  manner. 

I Oravorian,  or-a**to'rO'an,  a.  One  of  an  order:  so 
1 called  from  the  orating  of  St.  Jerome,  in  Rome, 

where  they  nsod  to  pray. 

Oratorio,  o*ra-to're*o,  a.  (Italian,  from  oroto> 
rnsn,  a small  chapel,  Lat)  A sacred  musical 
1 oompositioD,  ooosUting  of  airs,  reciUtions,  duets, 

1 trioe,  choruses,  dm.,  subject  of  which  is  gene- 

' rally  taken  from  Scripture. 

Oratorioub. — See  Oratorial. 

OBATORionsLT. — See  Oratoriosny. 

Obatort,  or'a-tur-o,  a.  (orotoria,  Lat)  The  ait 
of  speaking  well,  or  of  comtHoing  persuasive  argu- 
menutioQ  with  rhetorical  expression ; exerdae  of 
eioquenee.  Among  Roman  CatboUcs,  a close 
apartment  near  a bedchamber,  fumisbed  with 
an  altar,  a sacrifice,  dtc.  for  private  devotiona ; a 
place  allotted  for  prayer,  or  a place  for  public 
woTkhip.  J*rie*U  of  the  oratory^  a designation  of 
Tarioiu  oongregstions  Uving  in  the  commaoityi 
withont  being  bound  by  any  special  vow. 

Af.n.a,.on..r. 

Obb,  awrb,  s.  (orbe,  Fr.  Itsl  and  Span,  orbu,  Let) 
A spherical  body ; a wheel ; a circulsr  body  that 
revolves  on*  rolls ; a circle ; a sphere  defined  by  a 
line ; a drcle  described  by  any  mondane  sphere ; 
an  orbit ; period ; revolution  of  time ; the  eye.  In 
Military  t^ica,  the  circular  form  of  a b^y  of 
troops.  Id  Aatrooomy,  a hollow  sphere  or  space 
contained  between  two  concentric  spherical  snr- 
fiuee.  The  andents  conceived  the  heavens  as 
consisting  of  several  vast  asure  transparent  orbs 
or  spheres  endoeiog  one  another,  and  induding 
the  whole  of  the  planets ;— w.  o.  to  form  into  a 
drde. 

Orbatb,  awrlmte,  o.  (orbafttf,  Lat)  Bereaved; 

1 fatherless;  chiJdlees. 

Ohbation,  awr>ba'shun,  b Privation  of  parents 
or  children ; any  privation. — Obsolete. 

Orbxa,  awribo-a,  s.  (orbts,  an  orb,  Lat  in  refer-* 
enoe  to  the  orb  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which 
is  very  large  and  elevated.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Asclepiadaoec. 

Orbed,  swrbd,  a.  Bound;  etreular;  orbkular; 
rounded  or  covered  on  the  exterior. 

Orbic,  avrliik,  a.  Spherical. 

Orbicola,  awr-bik'Q-ia,  $.  (orbicubu,  a little  round 
base,  Lat)  A genus  of  MoUhsca,  the  shell  of 
which  oonsUts  (d*  two  unequal  valves,  one  of 
which  is  round  and  conical ; the  other  is  flat,  and 
fixed  on  a rock.  Wlien  viewed  by  itself,  it  re- 
sembles the  shell  of  s putcUa : Class,  Bnchiopoda. 

ORnicuLAB,  awr-bik^u-lar,  a.  (orbieulatrvy  Fr.  1 
ori/iatlut.  Lot)  Spherical;  drcular;  inthefi>rm  [ 
of  an  orb.  C^bicuhtr  bone,  in  Anatomy,  ooo  of  i 
the  little  bones  of  the  inner  part  of  the  car.  I 

Okbicularlt,  awr-bik'u-l^r-le,  ad.  SphcricallT.  i 
Oruiculahkbss.  awr-bik'u-lar-nes,  i.  The  st^  < 
of  being  orbicular.  • 

OrbiculaTA,  awT-blk  U Is'tn,  s.  (orbicnbitus,  ; 
Obdioulates,  awr-bik^Q-laytiS)  round,  Lat)  A 
tribe  of  Cniataceans,  lodudlng  such  as  have  an  i 
oblong  ovoid  carapace : Family,  Brachyunu 
Obbiculate,  awr-oik^U'late,  > a.(orbictJafutf 

Orbicclatbd,  awr-bikVIay-ted,)  Lat.)  Made,  I 
or  bring,  in  the  form  of  an  orb.  In  Botany,  an  \ 
orbiculate  leaf  b one  that  haa  the  periphery  of  1 
a cirde,  or  both  its  longitudinal  and  tr^sverse  ■ 
diameters  equal  ^ 

Orbicdlatior,  awr-bik-D-la'shuD,  Sk  The  state  | 
of  being  in  the  form  of  an  orb. 

Orbiculatus,  awr-bik*>u*la'tns  «.  (Lat  round.) 

In  Botany,  the  whole  mass  of  that  part  of  a flower 
called  the  corona  in  the  genus  stapolia;  also,  a 
round  flat  hymenium  contrined  in  the  peridimn  of  i 
some  fimgL  ' j 

Obbicdlik  A,  awT-bik-Q-irna,  a.  (orbiculc/Hs,  orbicn> 
lar,  Lit)  A genus  of  Foranunifera,  belonging  ^ 
to  the  family  Entomostegna  of  D*Orbignev,  | 

Orbit,  awrlnt  *•  (orbi^t  Fr.  orbita^  I^t.)  In  | 
Astronomy,  Uie  path  of  a planet  or  comet,  being  | 
the  curve  line  described  by  its  centre  in  its  pro;>cr  , 
motion  in  the  heavens.  Tbs  orbit  of  a planet  b 
an  eclipse  having  the  sun  m one  of  its  met  In  j 
Anatomy,  the  cavity  in  which  the  eye  b situated : 
each  orbit  b ootnpMod  of  seven  bones — namely, 
the  frontal,  maxillary,  Jngal,  lachrymal,  ethmokl, 
pabtine,  and  sphenoid.  Orbiter  ertenuM,  the 
bole  in  the  cheek  bone  below  tho  orbit  Or^iVcr 
mbnitir,  a hollow  in  the  coronal  bone  of  the  skull, 
within  the  orbit  In  Ornithology,  tho  skin  which 
Borronnds  the  eye.  ^ 

Orbital,  awr^tal,  > a.  Pertaining  to  tho 
Orbitoal,  awr-bit'u-al,)  orlnt 
Orbites,  awr-bi'tes,  s.  (or6u,  an  orb,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  iUiyn- 
oopheriL 

OkBiTOLtTBS,  awT*  bit-o-li'tes,  t.  (orbie,  an  orb,  Lat  ' 
and  Hthos,  a stone,  Or.)  A genus  of  ooraU,  tho  ; 
polypariuro  of  which  b orbicalar,  discuid,  cellular, 
and  cretaceous:  FamQy,  Milbporldae. 

Orbitudb,  awr'be-tade,  1 s.  {orbitue,  Lat)  Loss 
Orbitt,  awr^-te,  ) or  want  of  parents  or 

childreu;  berBavemeot;  any  privation.— Seldom 
used. 

She's  In  : 

At  once  receiver,  and  the  legacy.— Mmna.  * 

Orblikb,  awThllke,  a.  Resembling  an  orb. 
Orbulites,  awr-bu-li'tes,  s.  (orbb,  an  orb,  Lat  and 
iiiJtot,  a htone,  Gr.)  A ^nus  of  corab : Family, 
Corailiferi. 

Orbt,  awribc,  a.  Of  the  shspe  of  an  orb. 
OsCAKNiCTriVB,  awr*kan'net-tiv,  s.  Tho  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  alkanet  root,  Llthospermum 
tinctorium. 

Orchanbt,  aarrHcn-net,  a.  The  plant  Anchusa 
tinctoru ; also,  a bitter  astringent  substance  ob-  j 
tained  from  tbe  plant  lithospermum  tinctorium. 
Orcuard,  awr  tshurd,  a.  (ortgeardt  Sax.)  An 
enclosure  for  friiit  trees. 

Orcuardiro,  awr'tshnnl-ing,  a.  Tbe  cultivation 
of  orebarda. 
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OacaxRDisT  awi'tAhord-ut,  «.  Ooa  that  culU- 
ratee  orchards. 

Obchscelb,  awr>ka*9e'Ie,  a.  (orxkit^  tba  taatis, 
and  teie^  a bemU.  Gr.)  Harnia  «f  the  acrotom ; 
also,  awtiUng  of  the  teatia. 

OBCHBSlAf  awr-ke^xhe-o,  a.  (or^tetii,  dandng,  Gr.) 
A genos  of  Coleopterooa  inaecta : Family,  Stene-  I 
Ijtra.  I 

OBCUESOORAPffTf  awr-ka-aog'ra-fe,  a.  (ordbm,  a ' 
dance,  and  ^ropAo,  1 wnte,  Gr.)  A treaUae  on 
daociDg.  I 

Obcubstbs,  awT^keo'tea,  a.  (Greek,  a dancer.)  A 
genoa  of  Coleopterous  insects:  FamUj, 
oophera.  I 

Obcoestba,  aur'ko-stra,  a.  (Greek,  from  ordbefr*  | 
lAot,  to  dance.)  That  part  In  a theatre,  utnated 
immediate  between  the  stage  and  the  aodienee, 
in  which  masMiaoa  perform.  It  is  so  called 
from  being,  in  the  Greek  theatres,  the  place  where 
the  ebonis  danced  and  the  moaidans  plajed. 

ORCiiBSTBai.,  awr1tes>tral,  a.  Relating  to  an 
orchestra ; aoitable  for  or  perfortned  in  an 
orcbeatra. 

Obchid,  awrlud,  a.  A plant  of  the  order  Orch>* 
daceft. 

Obchioacb^  awr-ke-da'ae-e,)  a.  (oixhUy  one  of 

0BOHIDB.S,  awr-Ud'e-e,  ) t^  genera.)  A 
j natoral  order  of  Ezogenona  planta,  consisting  of 
I berfae  and  dtmbs,  wi^  flowers  eery  irr^;alar  and 
I earied  In  form. 

i Obchidacbous,  awr-ke-da'shna,  ra  BelaUng  or 
I belooging  to  the  Orchidaceie. 

I Obodidbal,  awr-kidVal,  ) a.  Relating  or  bo> 

Obcbidbocs,  awr-kidVna,  ) longing  to  the 
I genns  Orchis. 

I OiKuioTOMT,  swr-ke-ot'o'HM,  a.  (ordUr,  the  tesds, 
and  tome,  Indsion,  Gr.)  Castration ; remoral  by 
surgical  operation  of  one  or  both  of  tbe  testis. 

Orcuipbda,  awr*ke‘pe'da,  a (meaning  not  ^reo.) 
A genos  of  plants  t Order,  Uypogynaoeie. 

. Obcuis,  awr'kis,  s.  (Greek.)  A genns  of  plantar 
I Type  of  the  order  Orchidaone. 

Obchites,  awr-ke'tea,  a (orcAu,  testU.)  Inflam* 
maUon  of  the  testia. 

Orcio,  awr'seH),  a.  In  Commerce,  an  oil  roeastne 
{ of  Florenoe,  equal  to  8|  gallons  Eogliah  measure. 

Obctnus,  awr-d^iQS,  a.  (meanbg  not  given.)  A 
genns  of  fishes : Family,  Soomberidc. 
j Obd,  awrd,  a (Saxon.)  An  edge  or  sharpness,  ss 
j in  ordhelm.  In  old  English,  signified  begin* 
i ning,  as  in  the  familiar  phrt^  * odds  (orda)  and 
I enda* 

Obdaiiv,  awrnlane',  r.o.  (on&io,  from  ordo,  order, 

; Lot.  <^Ofuier,  Fr.)  To  appoint;  to  decree;  to 
esUbUsh;  to  settle;  to  institute;  to  set  apart 
for  an  office  ; to  invest  with  nunUteiial  frmettoos 
or  sacerdotal  power. 

! Ordainablb,  awr-dancVbl,  a.  That  nu^  be  ap» 
pdnted. 

Oeuaineb,  awr-dane'ur,  t.  One  who  ordains, 
appoints,  or  invests  with  ministerial  powers. 

OHDAUfMEinr,  awr-daoe'ment,  a Tbe  act  of  or* 
daiuing. 

Obdbal,  awr'de*al,  a.  (ordo/,  or  ordid,  Sax.)  An 
andent  form  of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, practised  by  the  rude  nations  of  Enrope, 
and  still  practised  in  tbe  East  IndieA  In  Eng- 
land the  ordeal  was  of  two  kinds — (he  first, 
ordeal  by  Jirty  was  performed  either  I7  taking 
op  in  tbe  hand  a piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one, 


two,  or  three  pounds  wdght,  or  else  by  walking 
barefoot  and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  ploogh- 
sbaree  laid  lengthwise,  at  nncqaal  distances ; and 
if  tbe  perty  escaped  nnhort  be  was  adjudged 
innocent;  if  otherwise,  be  wu  condemned  as 
guilty.  Water  ordealj  was  performed  either  by  ! 
plunging  the  bare  am  op  to  tbe  elbow  in  boihng  | 
water,  or  by  casting  the  suspected  perwn  mto  a ! 
river  or  pood  : if  in  tbe  fonner  case  bis  arm  was  | 
boroed,  or  in  tbe  latter,  if  be  floated  without  any  I 
action  of  swimming,  he  was  considered  guilty ; if  | 
otherwise,  be  was  held  as  muocent.  Ordeal  iy  j 
combat,  which  was,  when  the  person  accused  of  { 
murder  was  obliged  to  fight  the  nest  relation,  Ac. 
of  the  person  murdered ; — se^'ere  trial ; aocaraie  I 
BcruUny.  l| 

Obdbl,  awt^dd,  A In  Archaiology,  oaths  or  ordels  I 
formed  a part  of  the  privileges  and  immunitlee  j 
granted  in  old  charters,  meaning  tbe  right  of  ad  'I 
ministering  oaths,  and  adjudging  ordeal  trials  | 
vritbin  a given  lib^y  or  precinct.  1 

Obdelbam  Law,  awr«de'le-an  law,  s.  Tbe  law 
which  established  the  trial  by  ordeal.  ; 

Obdbb,  awr'dor,  s.  (ordo,  Let.  ordrt,  Fr.)  Method ; 
legular  disposition ; cetaUisbed  process ; proper  ' 
state ; i^ularity ; settled  mode ; mandate ; pn-  | 
cept ; command ; rule ; relation ; regular  go*  j 
vemment;  rank;  dass;  division  of  men;  mea*  • 
sores;  care.  In  Architecture,  the  rule  of  pro-  j 
portion  wbid)  is  to  be  obseirod  In  tbe  constmetiBo  ' 
of  any  building.  The  principal  part  which  con- 
stitutes the  order  are  tbe  oolomn  and  tbe  enubla* 
tore.  Tbe  columu  is  divided  into  a shaft,  a base, 
and  capital  Tbe  entablature  in  a oomiee,  frUe, 
and  arebitrare.  Tbe  five  priucipsl  orders  are — 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuecao,  and  Composite.  > 
Berides  these  are^Atfic  order,  tbe  pilaster  of  sn 
attic ; Cotyatie  order,  in  which  the  enUbtstarv  < 
is  supported  by  women  instead  of  columns ; Per-  . 
now  o^er,  in  which  tbe  entablature  u supported  ,, 
by  the  figures  of  men  instead  of  oolomnA  Tbe  | 
ordert  of  temfieo  are— Ampbipro  st^  AnUr,  ' 
Dipteral,  Peripteral,  and  Pr^yle.  In  tbe  Fine  || 
Alts,  the  regular  dispositioa  of  the  parts  of  a I 
work,  so  that  nritber  oonforioD  nor  jarring  effecu 
msy  prevail  In  Geometry,  order  of  eurtw,  that  \ 
Of^  or  rank  of  the  eqnator  by  which  tbe  curve  1 
is  expressed.  Gnisrs,  in  Heraldry,  religious  and 
military,  are  societies  of  knights,  instituted  by 
princes,  either  for  tbe  defence  of  tbe  faith,  or  for 
conferring  marks  of  honour  on  those  who  have  | 
disUognidied  themselves  by  their  valour  or  mOi-  ' 
taiy  prowess.  In  Natural  History,  a subdiviuoa  1 
of  a class,  oontaiuiog  under  it  trib^  genera,  and  ,, 
spedes.  In  Rhetoric,  the  placing  of  words  and 
members  in  a sentence,  in  such  s manner  as  to 
contribute  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  ezpresmon,  or  ,, 
to  the  clear  illustration  of  the  subject  Orden  i»  ' 
miliUoy  tactics,  is  sppUed  to  military  concerns  I 
either  in  tbe  sense  of  dispodrion  and  arrangenMot, 
or  in  that  of  oommand.  Order,  in  tbe  aense  of  " 
dispoeition,  is  employed  in  tbe  following  cases  <1 
Order  of  battle,  the  arrangement  and  dispoeition 
of  tbe  different  parts  of  an  army,  aooording  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  engaging 
an  enemy,  by  giving  or  receiving  an  attack,  or  in 
order  to  be  reviewed,  &c.  Parade  order  is  sud 
of  any  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  when  it  is 
drawn  up  with  the  ranks  open  and  the  officers  in 
froot  Close  order  is  sa^l  of  the  ranks  that 


ORDEUEB— ORDERLESS. 


ORDERLINESS— ORDINARY. 


stnnd  at  the  distance  of  a pace  between  each 
other.  Op€n  order  comprehends  the  distance  of 
two  paces  between  each  other;  whence  the 
phrase,  * to  take  close  order.'  * to  take  open  order.’  . 
Eximd«d  order  is  genertUj  formed  by  doohling  ' 
.1  the  front  Loose  on/cr,  a certain  extension  ^ 

[|  files  In  line  or  column,  in  contradistinction  to 

; cloee  order.  Watering  order,  arrangements  among 

I the  cavalry  for  watering  and  exercising  their 

\ horses.  Order  oriNS,  a word  of  command  on 

j which  the  soldier  brings  the  butt  of  his  mosket 

I to  the  groQnd,  the  barrel  being  held  in  a lino 

I perpendkolar  with  the  right  side.  Order,  in  the 

eense  of  command,  is  commonly  taken  in  the 
ptnral  to  signify  wbatercr  is  lawfully  commanded 
by  superior  oificere.  Ccmmaiider~iii-d\U^%  ordere  \ 
issue  directly  from  the  commaoder*in-chicfs  office, 

I for  the  government  of  the  army  at  large,  or  for 
any  other  specific  pnrpose : these  orders  are  sane* 

I tiooed  by  the  sovereign.  General  ordere  are  such 
as  are  delivered  out  by  the  general  who  com- 
I mands,  who  gives  them  in  writing  to  the  adju- 
\ tant-general.  Brigade  orders,  orders  issued  by 
j the  general  commanding,  through  the  brigade- 
majors,  to  the  several  a4)utanta  of  regiments,  for 
' the  government  of  troops  that  do  doty  together, 

I or  are  brigaded.  DishiU  orders  are  iasilid  by 

j tlie  general  commanding  a district  Garrwm 
\ orders,  sneh  orders  and  instruaions  as  are  given 
by  the  governor  or  commanding  officer  of  a town 
or  fortified  place.  BegmesUul  orders,  sneh  orders 
as  grow  out  of  garrison  or  general  orders,  or  pro- 
ceed imroediutely  from  the  commanding  officer. 
A/ler  orders,  instructions  given  subsequently  to 
the  regular  communication  of  orders.  Bass  order, 
written  directions  to  the  sentries  to  suder  the 
bearer  to  go  tbroo^ib  the  camp  or  garrison  nn- 
molestcd.  Standmg  orders,  certain  genenu  rtuus 
and  instructions  which  are  to  be  invariabiy  lot- 
i lowed,  and  that  are  not  subject  to  the  interven- 
i tion  of  rank.  Station  orders,  orders  issued  oy 
i the  commanding  officer  of  some  paiticolar  station 
I or  military  post.  Beating  orders,  an  snthority 
' to  an  indi>idualf  empowering  him  to  raise  men  by 
I beat  of  drum.  Orders  tn  ecclesiastical  history, 
j coDgregations  and  societies  of  religions  persous 
I that  are  governed  by  particular  rules,  living  under 
I tbe  same  superior,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
I wearing  the  same  hjabit.  Orders  m la\o  are  the 
rules  made  by  courts  in  causes  there  depending, 
which,  when  drawn  np  and  entered  by  the  regis- 
trars in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  or  the  clerk  of 
tbe  rules  in  the  King  or  Queen's  Bench,  &c. 
become  orders  of  tbe  court.  These  are  personally 
served  on  tbe  partiea  whom  they  concern,  who 
are  bound  to  ob^  them  under  pain  of  hnprison- 
I znenU  Holy  orc^s,  the  Christian  ministry.  To 
take  orders,  to  have  a license  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, and  perform  other  ministerial  functions ; — 
w.  a.  to  regnlate ; to  at^ust ; to  methodize ; to 
sul  ject  to  system  in  management  and  execution ; 
to  lead  ; to  conduct ; to  direct ; to  command  ; 
to  manage  to  beat ; to  ordain {obsolete  in  the 
last  sense ;)— to  dispose  in  any  particular  manner, 
j Obi’BREB,  awr^dur-nr,  s.  Ona  that  ordcri,  metbo* 
di  sea,  or  regulates. 

Oiu>t''KiKO,  swr'dur-iog,  s.  Dispositioo ; distribu- 
tion. 

OKi>KRi.R88,  swi{dor-Ics,  a.  Without  r^lari^; 
disorderly. 


Ordkrlimess,  ow/dor-Ie-nes,  $,  Stale  of  being  i 
orderly  or  methodical ; regulnritj. 

Orderly,  awridur-le,  a.  Methodical ; regular ; 
ohserrant  of  method ; well  regulated  ; not  tumul- 
tnous ; according  to  established  method ; peace*  ! 
ablo.  In  Military  afiairs,  an  orderly  officer  of  the 
day  U one  whose  immediata  doty  is  to  attend  to  I 
tbe  interior  economy  and  good  orier  of  the  corps,  | 
or  the  division  of  it,  to  whi^  he  belongs.  Orderly  | 
hook,  a book  in  which  the  seijeants  write  down  i 
both  tbe  general  and  regimental  orders.  Orderly  ■ 
drummer,  tbe  drummer  who  beats  and  gives  . 
notice  of  the  boor  of  mess ; — ad.  methodically ; ac- 
cording to  due  order ; regularity ; socording  to  rule.  < 
Ordikabilitt,  awr-de-na-bil'e-te,  s.  Capability  | 
of  bring  appointed. — Obsolete.  | 

Ordikablb,  awr'de-na-bl,  o.  Such  as  may  be  ap-  | 
pointed. — Obsolete.  ' 

Ordinal,  awride-nal,  a,  (ordmaHs,  Lat)  Noting 
order,  as,  first,  second,  &c. ; — a.  s number  noting 
order ; a ritual ; s book  containing  orders. 
Ordinance,  s.  (ordonstastee,  Fr.)  A rule  esUb-  i 
lUhed  by  authority ; a permanent  rule  of  actiM ; | 
observance  oommanded  ; appointment ; eatablisbed  | 
rite  or  ceremony.  In  Law,  a temporary  act  of  | 
parliament  not  introducing  any  new  law.  It  dif-  j 
fers  from  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  latter  not  | 
being  subject  to  alteration  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  three  estates  of  the  realm,  whereas  tbe  former  | 
may  be  ordained  and  altered  by  any  two  of  them. 
Sel/^denyistg  ordmance,  in  Engiisb  History,  a re-  | 
solution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1644,by  which  ! 
its  members  bound  themselves  to  like  certain  exe- 
cutive officers,  particularly  commanders  in  the  < 
army,  the  effect  of  which  was  tbe  transference  of  . | 
power,  first  in  the  srmy,  and  then  in  tbe  state,  l{ 
fioro  the  Presbyterian  to  the  Independent  party. 
CuDiNANT,  awr'de-nant,  a.  Ordaining;  decrooing. 

— Obsolrie. 

>Vnj,  even  to  that  was  heaven  ordinaxL—  SluUts. 
Ordinarily,  awr'de-na-re-le,  ad.  According  to 
established  rules  or  settled  method  ; oummonly ; 
usually  ; in  roost  cases.  , i 

Ordinary,  awr'de-na-re,  a.  {ordmorhu,  IjU.) 
Established  ; methodical  ; regular ; common  ; | 
usual : mean  ; of  low  rank  ; not  di^tingniabed  by  | 
8U|>erior  excellcnoo ; plain ; not  handsome ; infe*  I 
rior;  of  little  merit  ; — s.  settled  establishment; 
regular  price  of  a meal ; tbe  establishment  of  per- 
sons employed  by  Government  to  take  chaige  of 
ships  of  war  laid  up  in  harbours;  a dinner  pro*  i 
vided  at  any  inn  or  place,  where  any  pmon  may  ' 
be  admitted  by  paying  so  much  per  meal.  In  or-  ' 
dinary,  in  actual  and  constant  service ; statedly  ! 
attending  and  serving.  Ordinary,  in  Cominou 
Law,  is  tbe  bishop  of  a dk>oes%  or  a commiarioner 
or  official  of  tbe  bishop,  or  other  ecclosiastical 
judge,  who  has  judicial  authority  within  his  jnris- 
diction.  In  Heraldry,  figures  frequently  found  in 
coat-amour.  They  are  divided  into  two  dassee — 
bononrable,  or  greater  ordinaries,  and  subordinate, 
or  leaser.  The  honourable  ordinaries  are — the 
chief,  pale,  bend,  bend  sinister,  fesse,  bar,  chevron, 
cross,  and  saltire.  The  subordinates  are— the 
bordui'e,  orie,  treasure,  inescutebeon,  canton,  quar-  | 
ter  billet,  gjrson,  pile,  flanebe,  loaenge,  fusil,  rustre,  i 
mascle,  fret  roundle,  and  gutte.  Ordinary  of  ’ 
Ne^ogalks,  a divine  who  is  appointed  to  attend  the 
condemned  criioinala  in  that  prison,  to  prepare 
them  for  death. 


1 ORDTNATE— ORGAN.  OBOAK-BUILDER— OROANOLOGY.  j 

Ordinate,  Awr'de-natr,  a.  (orr/taahM,  LaU)  Rc* 
galar  ; metliodical  ;—t.  ordinates,  in  conic  sc*c- 
i|  tions  and  geomctiy,  are  Hnee  drawn  parnllel  to 

||  each  other,  and  cutting  the  cnrrc  in  a cvrtain 

1 D umber  of  points ; — r.  a.  to  appoint. — Obeolclc  as 

I a Terb. 

'[  Ordinatelt,  awr'de>nato>lfl^  ad.  In  a regular 

I methodical  manner. 

u Ordination,  awr-de^na'shan,  s.  (^nrdlnatio,  Lat.) 

I I Eatabliabed  order  or  tendencr,  conactiuant  on  a 

1 1 decree ; tbo  act  of  investing  an/  iimn  with  saccr- 

i dotal  power,  tennod  also  consecration.  In  the 

! Preabjterian  and  Consregationol  churches,  the  act 

j|  of  settling  or  establishing  a lUvnsed  clergyman 

i|  over  a dmrclt  and  oongregation  with  pastoral 

j : charge  and  anthoritj.  Ordinations  contra  sercenteSj 

\ 1 in  I.AW,  a writ  that  lay  against  a servant  for  1eav» 

II  ing  his  master  contrary  to  the  ordinance  or  the 

[1  statute. 

j'  Ordinative,  awr’de-nsy-tiv,  a,  Directing;  giv- 
j , ing  orders. 

j)  ORDlNATORf  swrwde>na'tor,  a.  One  who  ordains, 
j Ordnance,  awrd'nans,  s.  Cannou  or  great  guns; 

; artillery.  Board  qf  Ordiumce,  the  ^ard  which 

provides  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  regiments  of 
artillery  and  engineers,  the  militia  volaiiteers,  and 
the  navy,  with  gu>u^  ammunition,  and  arms  of 
every  des^ptloo.  It  also  superintends  the  afiiurs 
1 of  the  regiments  of  artillery,  the  provisioo  of  forage 

I j for  the  whole  of  the  troops  at  home,  and  the  erec> 

|l  tiun  of  fortifications  and  military  works  at  home 

jj  and  abroad. 

Ordonnakcb,  awr'doD-nans,  s.  (French.)  In  Ar- 
1 ; chitecture,  the  right  of  assignment,  for  eonvonience 
^ ' and  propriety,  of  the  measure  of  the  several  ap:in> 
ments,  that  they  be  neither  too  small  fur  the  pur- 
J 1 poses  of  the  building,  nor  inconveniently  distributed 

: and  lighted.  In  Fainting,  the  dUposition  of  Uw 

! parta  of  a picture. 

OiiDtKE,  awr'duni,  $,  (French.)  Dong;  cxcro> 
roenta. 

Ore,  ore,  a.  (ore,  ora,  Sai.)  The  compound  of  a 
t|  metal  and  some  other  substanoe,  as  oxygen,  sol- 

!|  phur,  or  carbon,  termed  its  mineralizer.  Metals 

1 found  free  from  such  combination  are  termed 
ji  native  metals;  roetsL  A Swedish  eoiu,  the  twelfth 

[j  of  a skilling,  a skilling  being  worth  rather  more 
than  a penny* 

' Okeao,  o're-ad,  s.  (orox,  a mountain,  Gr.)  In 
i|  Greek  Mythology,  a mountain  nymph,  and  com* 

I I pan  km  of  Diana. 

' ) OuEAS,  or-e'as,  s,  (oreias,  a nymph  of  the  mountain, 
,j  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  habitat  of  tbe  plant.)  A 

' 1 genus  of  Cmcironn  plants : Suborder,  Notorhizeu^ 

. OSKWBED.or.'K.rtf  S«.-W«a. 

; Orkwood,  ore  wi^  ) * 

OiiroiLD,  awrT gild,  s.  (or/,  cattle,  and  gild,  psy- 
. lornt,  Sax.)  In  Law,  a delivery  or  restitution  of 

cattle;  a restitution  made  by  the  hundn.'d,  or 
county,  for  any  wrong  done  to  cattle  that  were  in 
pledge. 

Okprays,  swr'fraze,  s.  (pr/roi,  >Fr.)  Fringe  of 
gold;  gold  embroidery. — Obsolete. 

or  fine  orfrtft  had  »h«  eke 
A ciiapUeU—Okuieer. 

Oroal,  awrigal,  $,  Among  Dyen,  tlie  leesof  wine 
dried. 

Organ,  swr'gan,  t.  (oryarntm,  Let)  A natoral 
instrument  of  action  or  operation,  or  by  which 
some  process  is  carried  on;  tlie  instrument  or 
S70 

means  of  conveyance  or  communicatiMt;  a wind 
instrument,  or  rather  machine,  containing  a col* 
lection  of  instruments  or  pipes  of  various  sizes, 
blown  by  bellows,  and  under  the  command  of  a 
single  {t^ormer's  fingersou  a key*buard.  Organ 
Joint,  in  Mosic,  a succe»tion  of  cliords,  in  some  of 
which  the  harmony  of  the  fifrh  is  taken  unprepared  | 
on  the  bases  os  a holding  note,  whether  precedt>d  ! 
by  the  tonic  only,  tbe  harmony  of  tbe  fourth  key;  | 
— u.  <1.  to  form  org.inically.— Obsolete  as  a verb.  | 
OROAN'DiriLDER,  awr'gui-biU'ur,  s.  One  whose  | 
occupation  is  to  construct  orgnus.  . 

0ROAN-K)At.LKKr,  awr  gAn-g:t]'lur*o,  i.  Tlie  gsl-  1 
lery  in  a clmrch  or  other  pl:ux‘  appropriated  to  the  1 
organ. 

Organic,  swr-ganlk,  ) a.  (orgauicus,  Ijit)  j 

OboanicaL,  awr-gau'e-k.al,  f Cunslslingorvaiims  ■ 
parts  co*operating  with  each  other;  relating  to  ' 
an  organ  or  to  organa ; oonsisting  of  orgati»  or 
containing  them;  instnimental;  Bering  as  in^tni* 
menu  of  nature  or  art  to  a ccrlnin  end.  Organic 
bodies,  such  as  have  organs,  on  the  acti«i  of  which 
depend  their  growth  and  perfection.  Organic  | 
diiense,  a disease  in  which  the  structure  of  some  ' 
organ  of  tbe  body  is  in  a morbid  state,  as  the  lungs 
in  pulmonary  omsnmption.  Organic  lairs,  in 
Political  Economy,  laws  concerning  the  fundimen-  ) 
tal  oonstituUon  of  tbe  state.  Orgonie  remains, 
the  remains  of  animals  or  plants  found  in  a fossil  i 
state.  {h7<Biisoa/iieacr(/;/»oao/*ci(rrea,tbeoiethod  | 
of  describing  carves  on  a plane  by  tbe  r^ular 
motion  of  a poinL  j 

Organically,  awr*gan'e-kaMe,  ad.  By  means  of  ‘ 
organs  or  instruments;  with  organical  structure 
or  disposition  of  parts. 

Oroanicalkbsa,  awr>ganVkal*nes,  a Tbe  state 
of  being  orgsnicaL 

Organism,  swr'gan>izm,  §.  Organical  structure.  ( 
Organist,  awr'gaa>ist,  t.  One  who  plays  on  (be  1 
organ;  one  wbo  sung  in  parts— an  old  musical  ' 
use  of  tbe  term.  i 

Organization,  awr*gsn-e*aa'shnn,  s.  Tlie  act  oi 
forming  or  arranging  tbe  parts  of  a coiuponmi  or  1 
oompkx  body  in  a suitable  manner  for  use  or  sor-  j 
vice;  the  act  of  distributing  into  auitahle  divbions,  | 
and  appmntiog  tbe  proper  otficers,  os  an  army  or  | 
a government;  structure;  form;  suiUhle  dispod*  | 
tion  of  parts  which  are  to  act  together  in  a even- 
pound  body.  In  Pbysiolo):/,  the  oondilk/n  of  an  | 
organized  body;  the  assemblage  of  parts  by  which  i 
it  is  constitute,  nr  of  tbo  laws  which  regulate  its  { 
acdoQS.  j 

Oroamieb,  awr'gsn>ize,  r.  o.  (organiser,  Fr.)  To  { 
construct  so  as  that  one  part  co-operates  with 
another;  to  form  organically;  to  distribute  into 
suitable  parts,  and  appoint  proper  officers,  that  > 
the  whole  may  act  as  one.  ^ 

Organ-loft,  awr'gan-loft,  t.  Tbe  loftwherosn 
organ  stands. 

OROANoORAFfltO,  swT  gan-o-gnink,  ) ^ 

Oroanogkapuical,  swrgan-o-grui'e-Iul,  > 
Relating  to  organography. 

Oroanooraphist,  awr-gan-og'ra-fist,  s.  One  who 
describes  the  ,organs  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies. 

Organography,  twr-gtn-og'rs-fe,  s.  (oryiwm, 

^ and  ^ropAo,  1 write,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a descrip* 
tion  of  the  organs  of  plants,  or  of  Uie  names  a^ 
kinds  of  their  organs. 

Organology,  awr-gan-oro-je, «.  (oryon,  and  hgos, 
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a description,  Gr.)  The  tcienco  of  the  construe- 
tion  of  organs. 

OuoAK-PiPB,  awr'gao-pipe,  «.  The  pipe  of  a mu- 
sical organ. 

OitOAN-STor,  awr'gan-etop,  a.  The  etop  of  an  | 
orf’nn.  nr  any  coUectioo  pipea  under  one  gene- 
ral name. 

OuuAKZiMR,  aw/gan-tin,  s.  A kind  of  silk  im- 
\ ported  into  (liU  country  from  Italy. 

Orgasm,  awr'gaim,  a.  (orynamor,  Gr.)  Sudden 
vebemeneei,  or  immoderate  excitement  or  action. 

Ombat,  awr'jo-at,  a.  (French.)  A liquor  extracted 
fiam  barley  sad  sweet  almond 

Oboibs,  awr^exe,  i.pL  (French,  otyio,  Gr.  and 
Lat.)  Fmatio  rer^  at  the  feast  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  a feast  which  was  held  to  the  night— 
hence  nocturnal  oryies. 

Oboili>,  awr'^ld,  a.  (Saxon,  without  compensation.) 
In  Archaiology,  a term  used  in  law  when  no  sa- 
tisfaction was  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  a man 
killed,  he  being  judged  lawfully  alain, 

OnoiLLous,  aw/jil-luB,  a.  (orynei/bicc,  Fr.)  Pnxid; 
banghty:  a very  aodent  word. — Obeole^ 

From  tilee  of  Greece 

The  prlncee  orgtUo«a  their  high  blood  chafed. 

Have  to  the  po^  of  Athena  acut  their  ahlpa.— 

Oroces,  swr'gex,  a.  (French.)  In  the  art  of  mili- 
tary defence,  long  thick  pieces  of  timber  pointed 
with  iron,  and  hung  over  a gateway,  to  be  let 
down  in  ease  of  attack  ; a machine  composed  of 
several  musket  barrels  nnited,  by  which  several 
explosions  are  made  at  once  to  defend  breaches. 

Orqyia,  awr-JiVa,  $.  (otyyioo,  I extend  the  arma, 
Gr. ) A genua  of  Lepidopterous  insects : Family, 
KoctnmiL  In  Botany,  a genua  of  plants:  Order, 
Meserobryacem. 

Orotra,  awi(ji-ra,  a.  (Greek.)  A Gremn  measure 
of  length,  containing  four  peebeU,  or  six  Gredau 
feet,  the  foot  being  1.0875  English  feet. 

Ouzdata,  or-e-ba'ta,  s.  (oresba/er,  moantain*  rang- 
ing, Gr.)  A genus  of  Arachnides,  of  the  trilM 
Acaridea,  and  family  Holetra  of  Cuvier. 

ORiCiiALCCif,  o-re-kal'kum,  a (oroa,  a mountain, 
and  din/ioi,  brass,  Gr.)  Moantain-brasa,  a name 
given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mixed  metal  of  Uie  natiiru  of  our 
brass.  Its  exact  constituents  are  not  known. 

Oriei.,  o're-el,  $.  (orioiy  old  Fr.)  In  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, a bay  window ; fonnerly  it  meniu  also 
a recess.  The  oriei  tnWoto  is  a projecting  angu* 
Ur  window,  usmilly  of  a pentagonal  or  tnagonal 
furm,  aiid  divided  by  nmllions  and  traosoius  into 
different  lays  and  compartments, 

Oriency,  o re  en*sc,  $.  Brightness  of  ooloor ; 
strength  of  colour  — Seldom  u^ed. 

Orient,  o're-ent,  a.  (one/ia.  Ijit.)  Rising  as  the 
sud;  eastern;  oriental;  bright;  shining;  glitter- 
ing a.  the  east.  In  Astronomy,  the  li&ing 
point  of  the  sun.  Orient  equinoctial,  the  point  of 
the  horizon  which  the  aun  rues  npoo  when  it 
enters  the  signs  Aries  and  Libra.  Orient  eifira/, 
the  summer-cast,  or  north-east.  Orient  hybernaty 
the  winter-cast,  or  south-east.  To  orwnt  a plarty 
in  Surveying,  to  mark  iU  situation  with  respect 
to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

Oriental,  o-re-cn'tal,  a.  Eastern  ; pliced  In  the 
east;  proceeding  from  the  ea«t; — a an  inhabi- 
tant or  native  of  some  eastern  port  of  the  world. 

OuiERTAUftM,  o-re-en'tal-ixm, «.  An  idiom  of  the 
eaitoro  laoguagee ; an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 


Orientalist,  o-re-en'ta-list,  s.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  eoatem  parU  of  tho  world  ; one  versed  iu  Uie 
esAtern  languages  and  litentnre. 

OuiENTALi’^Y,  o-re-en-tol'e-te,  a The  state  of 
being  oriental.— Obsolete. 

ORiriCR,  or'e-6!*,  $.  (French,  from  orijicium^  Lat) 
Any  opening  or  perforation,  aa  of  a pipe,  tube,  or 
other  cavity. 

Oriflamb,I|^  awr'e-flame,  a.  The  ancient  royal 
Oriflamb,  1 standard  of  the  kings  of  Fmnoe. 
The  banner  was  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis, 
presented  to  the  lord-protector  of  the  convent 
whenever  engaged  in  the  field  on  its  behalf.  This 
protectorship  wsa  attached  to  tbe  counUhip  of 
Bexin,  and  when  that  country  was  added  to  the 
poeaeaaions  of  Philip  I.,  this  banner,  which  he 
wre  in  consequence,  became  the  royal  standard 
of  the  kingdom. 

Oriuangm,  o-rc-ga'num,  s.  (onx»,  a mountain,  and 
^msos,  joy,  Gr.  toe  delight  of  the  mnnntaln.)  A 
genua  of  herbaceous  phinta:  Onler,  l^miacee 
OaiOENlSM,  or'e-jen-izm,  s Tbe  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  Origen.  i 

Orioenist,  o/e-jen-ist  A A follower  of  Origen 
of  Alexandria. 

OuiGlN,  or'e-jin,  a (ortgo,  Lat.  origen,  Span,  on'- 
gine.  ItiO  ) iTie  fintt  existence  or  beginning  of  ji 
anything:  fountain;  aonreo;  cause:  that  itom  j 

which  anything  primarily  proceeds.  |j 

Originaelb,  o-rij'in-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  on-  | 

ginated.  1' 

Original,  o-rijVnal,  a.  Origin;  first  copy;  arche- 
type ; that  from  whicli  anything  is  transcribed  or 
translated,  or  any  HkenCftS  made ; — a.  (on^ma/ts, 
Lat.)  primitive;  pristine;  first.  Original  writ, 

In  law,  a process  formerly  in  use  for  the  cono-  !l 
mencement  of  personal  actiona  It  consisted  of  a ' i 
mandatory  letter  from  the  king,  issued  at  Chan-  !| 
eery,  aealcd  with  tbe  great  sea),  and  directed  to  > 
tbe  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein  toe  injuiy  was  1 1 
committed,  requiring  him  to  command  the  wrong- 
doer, or  accused  party,  either  to  do  jnstioe  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  else  to  appear  in  court  and  answer  the 
acoiKstion  against  him.  Original  awi,  held  by  ^ 
Cslvinistj  to  be  imputed  to  the  posterity  of  Adam  | 
through  tbe  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  and  |j 
by  which  the  human  raos  became  corrupt,  and  il 
subject  to  misery  and  death  in  thia  world,  and  ' 
puniafameut  in  tbe  next. 

Orioinaua,  o-rij-e-nale-a,  $ In  Law,  transcripts 
or  records  in  tbs  Exdiequer,  sent  there  from  the 
Chancery. 

Originality,  o-ry-e-nal'e-te,  $.  Tho  quality  or 
state  of  being  original;  the  power  of  originating  , 
or  producing  new  conceptions,  or  uncommon  com- 
binations of  thoughts  or  design. 

Obiginallt.,  o-rij'e-nal-le,  od  Primarily;  with 
regard  to  the  first  cause ; from  the  beginning ; at 
first ; by  the  first  author. 

Obiginalness,  o-ryVnal-ZMS,  a Tbe  quality  or  ; 

state  of  being  original.  > 

OniGlNABT,  o-ry'e-oa-re,  0.  (orsyrM^,  Fr.)  Pro-  \ 
doctive;  causing  existenoe ; pr^Hivs;  that  which  > 
was  the  first  statA— Seldom  used. 

Remember,  I am  boilt  of  clay,  and  mutt  i 

Resolve  to  my  oti^nety  duat.~5ofNfjw  tm  Mb. 
Obioinatb,  o-T^Voate,  r.  a.  To  bring  into  exist- 
ence ; to  produce  what  is  new v.  n»  to  taka  | 
fint  existence ; to  have  origin.  I 

OsioiNATiON,  o-rij-«H)a'sbuD,  s.  The  act  of  bring-  1 
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•njS  or  coming  into  exifttrnoe;  fii>t  pnMlncItnn : 
mode  of  production  or  bringing  into  bring. 

Orillo:*,  o-ril'lun,  t.  (French.)  In  Furtihcation, 
Mass  of  earth  f'acod  with  stone,  built  on  the 
iftMakier  of  a bastion,  which  has  casemates  to 
cover  the  cannoh  of  the  retired  flank. 

Orioles. — See  Oreoltia. 

Oriolus,  i>-re*o'liis,  «.  The  Orioles,  • genus  of 
birds:  Family,  Moralidse. 

Orion,  o-ri'cn,  t.  In  Mythology,  the  son  of  Hyrieu^. 
a youth,  according  to  Homer,  dain  by  Diana  on 
account  of  the  lore  borne  him  by  Aurora.  Ac- 
curding  to  others,  be  was  a king  and  tnigbtr 
hunter,  who,  for  hit  eaploita,  was  pUred  in  the 
bearens  by  Jupiter,  where  bis  consteiUUon  u* 
aitoated  between  Cants  and  Lepns.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Nimrod  of  Scripture.  He 
is  called  Venator,  tba  buuter,  by  Plautus  and 
VetTO. 

OsiOBOiCA,  o-re-o-ao'ma,  a.  (or^,  I divide  or  aepa- 
rmte,  and  soaia,  the  body,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes, 
in  which  the  body  is  thick,  oral,  and  armed  with 
conical  tubercles  of  different  sixes,  ten  of  which 
represent  the  doraal  fin  : Familv,  Percida^ 

ObismoukiT,  o-rix-moro'je,  a.  (orumoa,  a term, 
and  logo*,  a diacourse,  Gr.)  That  department  d 
natural  history  which  treats  of  terms. 

Oeisom,  or'e-tun,  a.  (oroston,  Fr.  orotia,  Lat.)  A 
prayer  or  supplication. 

OBissajr,  o-ris'san,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
n Oriaaa,  a country  b the  East  Indies. 

Oblata,  awT-la'ya,  a.  (in  honour  of  John  Ortay, 
M.D.,  Moaoow.)  A genua  of  urabellireroos  plouta; 
Suborder,  Orthnapennas, 

Oblb,  awri,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  forming 
a border  or  selvedge  wK^  the  abteld,  at  some 
distance  from  the  edges. 

Oblbt,  awriet,)  a.  (oar/ef,  Fr.  orlo,  a hem  ItnI.)  > 

Orlo,  swtIo,  ) In  Architecture,  a fillet  uitder  I 
the  ovolo  of  a capital.  | 

Oblop-deck,  Bwr'lop-dek,  $.  The  lowest  deck  of 
a ship,  below  the  water,  on  which  the  cables  are 
coiled,  the  sails,  &c.  stowed. 

ORMOCARPt  M,  or-mo-kdr'pnm,  a.  (orawa,  a neck* 
lace,  and  karpo*^  a fruit,  Gr.  in  alluMon  to  the  shape 
of  the  pods,  which  are  jointed,  and  may  be  likened 
to  a ne^laee.)  A genoa  of  L^umtooua  plaota : 
Order,  PapiKonaeee. 

Ormosia,  or-mo^zbe-a,  a.  (onsoa,  a neckloer.  Or., 
the  aee^  Ormosb  ooocinea,  are  strung  for  neck* 
Uoes ; they  are  red,  and  have  a black  spot  at  one 
end.)  The  Bead-tree,  a genua  of  L^nminoua 
plants:  Suborder,  Papilionaoee. 

OiWA,  awr'na,  a.  In  Commerce,  a measure  for  oil 
at  Trieste,  equal  to  about  1 7 gallocia  EngUah. 

Ornament,  awr^na-ment,  a.  {omammhm^  from 
onto,  1 adorn,  Lat.)  Embelliahment ; decora- 
tion ; something  that  embellisbea ; additional 
beauty; — 1>.  a.  toadoni;  to  deck;  to  embellish. 

Ornamental,  awr-na-men'tal,  a.  Serving  to  deco- 
rate } giving  additional  bean^ ; embellishing. 

Ornamentallt,  awr-na-m»o'Ul*le,  ad.  In  such 
a manner  as  to  add  embellishment. 

Ornate,  awi^nate,  a.  (omotea,  Lat.)  Adorned ; 
decomted ; beautiful a.  (onto,  Lat)  to  adorn, 

Ormatkly,  awr'nate-le,  ad.  Hlth  decoration. 

Ornatenbm,  awr'nate-oea,  a.  State  of  being 
adorned. 

Ornatdre,  awr'na-tura,  t.  Decoration. — Obeolete. 

A mushroom  fur  all  joor  other  emolHrev.— firs  Joiuon, 
TJt 


()«NEOt>F.H.  .nwr-nc’o-de#,a.  (G»ft*k,  a fickle  per»'«n.)\ 

A ;;ruas  of  Lepidojitcnma  insects:  Ftuuiiy,  Nuc- 
tnma.  ^ 

OuNiriiTilVS,  awr-nikVAt^  a.  (orm*,  a l.inl,  and 
khiht/i,  a fish,  Gr.)  A i-rnu*  of  American  fishes, 
in  which  iIm  pectoral  fiiu  are  very  large  ; the 
spines  on  the  he.-ul  suiail;  enudal  fin  rounded; 
latTal  line  smooth;  ventral  fins  aniall:  Family, 
Triglidw. 

Ormscoimcs,  awr-nis-koplks,  a.  (onvij,  a bird.  J 
and  th’pto,  I view,  Gr.)  DiWnation  by  the  ob-  { 
serration  of  fowls.  i 

Orniscoi'Ist,  awr-nisTto-pIst,  a.  One  who  ex- 
amines the  flight  of  birds,  in  order  to  foretell  | 
future  events  by  tliclr  manner  of  flight. — Seldom 
used. 

Okmthicn!TE,  awr-ne-Mik'nite,  a.  (oniu,  a bird,  i 
and  fcAaoa,  a trace,  Gr.)  Paltrontology,  the  nsmo  ! 
given  to  the  impression  of  a bird's  foot  on  strata.  { 
These  ooeurred  first  on  the  New  Ked  Sandktooe  I 
fonnatfoD.  ! 

Obnitiiidium,  awr-ne-tAldVam,  a.  (orww,  a bird, 

Gr.  the  upper  lip  of  the  stigma  bemg  Uke  a 
bird's  beak.)  A geoua  of  plants:  Oi^r,  Or- 
chidaceas. 

Ornithocephalfs,  awr-ne-Cko-aefa-las,  a.  (omte, 
a bird,  and  kepkaUy  the  head,  Gr.)  The  name 
propoRol  by  St^mering  for  the  Pterodactylus  of  , 
Cuvier. — ^ Pterodactyle. 

Ornituooalum,  awr-ne-tAogVIum,  a.  (onus,  a 
bird,  and  galoy  milk,  Gr.)  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Uliaccc. 

ORMTHOOLOBsrM,  awT-ne-rAo-gWum,  a.  (omu, 
a bird,  and  gloua,  a tongue,  Gr.)  Bird's-tongue, 
a genua  of  plants:  Order,  Melanthacca:. 

Ornitiiolite,  awT-niM'o-lite,  a.  (ontia,  a bird,  and 
fi/Aoa,  a stone,  Gr.)  Tba  fossil  remaina  of  a bird 
in  a petrified  state. 

Ornitiiologicai.,  awr-ne-tAo-loj'e-kal,  a.  Ver- 
tatning  to  ornithology.  ' 

Ornitholooist,  awr-ne  tAol'o-jist,a.  One  skilled  I 
in  the  natural  history  of  fowls,  snd  who  under-  1 1 
stands  their  structure,  babita,  and  uses;  one  who  j 
describes  birds.  ! 

Obnitholoot,  awr-ne-MoVo-je,  $.  (onwa,  a Ixrd,  i 
and  logot,  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  ' 
uatoral  history  which  treats  of  the  structure,  form,  ! 
habits,  and  claiaification  of  birds.  Linnwus  gives  | 
nx  orders  the  Acciptrea,  or  birds  of  prey ; the  { 
Pics ; tbe  Anseres,  or  swimming-birds ; the 
Gridlc,  or  waders;  tbe  Gallios;  and  tbe  Pa»-  I 
aerea.  Swaioson  adopts  the  following  orders 
— Raptores,  birds  of  prey;  Inaeasores,  percbers; 
Scan  so  res,  climbers;  Kaaeorea,  scrateben;  Grol-  ' 
lalorea,  waders ; NoUtorea,  awimmera.  ;| 

Ornithomanct,  awr-nitA-o-roan'se,  a.  (onna,  a ij 
bird,  and  ntontei^  divination,  Gr.)  Disinatiou  i 
by  the  flight  of  bir^  ; | 

Orsithomyia,  awr-ne-tAo-mi'e-a,  a.  (oniM,  a bird,  ! 
and  myto,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects:  Family,  Pupipora. 

Ornithon,  awr'ne-tAon,  a.  (Greek.)  A building 
for  the  keeping  of  fowls. 

Ornitiiofub,  awr-niM^o-pos,  a.  (onna,  a bird,  and 
poHs,  a foot,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  legumet  being  \ i 
like  the  rIawK  of  a bird,  and  disposed  of  in  a similar 
manner.)  Bird's-fuot,  a genua  of  Legnmiuous  | 
plsnU:  Suborder,  Papibonaoeie.  I 

Ornithormtncucs,  awr-ne-cAo-ringnens,  a.  (orwaa,  ; 
a bird,  and  rkyneho*,  a snout,  Gr.)  A angular  i 
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oqnatic  qojidruped,  a xuUire  of  New  Holland.  It 
[i  is  furnUbcd  with  a bill  reeembliiig  that  of  a dock 
h or  vpoon.  It  i«  a geoiu  of  the  Uonotremata  of 
Cuvier. 

' Ohmitropb,  awT-nit'n>>pe»  a.  (omw,  a bird,  and 
| . tropie^  uourUhmeDt,  Gr.  the  fruit  being  eat  hy 
I i BTuall  birds.)  A genus  of  plants  t Order,  Saplu- 
I dacez. 

' Or^vs,  awr'nos,  «.  (orea,  Heb.  ormw,  Lat.)  The 
Howerr-ash,  or  Maona^ssb,  a genus  of  plants : 

I Order,  Oleacez. 

OuoBAXCiiACEf,  o-ro-bang-ka'se-e,  $.  (probanche^ 
t one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exo> 

I genotis  plants,  consisting  of  parasitical,  kaflcas, 

rather  oeah^,  sealj  herbs,  with  terminal,  solitary, 
spicate,  or  ramose  Rowers;  calyx  divided  and 
permanent;  corolla  tnbnlar,  hypogynoua,  uregnlar, 
pei-manent;  stamens  four;  anthers  usually  spurred 
at  the  base;  ovarium  onoocelled;  stigma  two- 
lobed  or  undivided;  capanle  one*oelled,  two-valved, 
and  many-seeded. 

I Orobanchb,  o-ro-bangite,  s.  (orobos,  a vetch,  and 
I oacAo,  1 strangle,  Gr.  because  it  is  soppoaed  to 
{ strangle  and  Idll  the  plants  on  which  it  grows.) 
1 Broom-rapo,  a genua  at  plants}  Type  of  the  order 
Orobanchacez. 

I Okobcs,  o-ro'bos,  s.  (the  name  of  a plant  mentioned 
I by  Theophniatos  and  Disourides,  from  oro,  I excite, 

I and  bout,  an  ox,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants:  Suborder,  Papilionaoese. 

K Obookapht.  o-rog'ra-te,  s.  (oros,  a mountain,  and 
||  ffrapho,  1 write,  Gr.)  Description  of  mounuins 
I : as  to  height,  scenery,  &c. 

[I  Obological,  or-o-bj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  a 
description  of  mountains. 

OBOLOOi8T,o>roro-jist,s.  A describerof  mountains. 
Oroloot,  o*rol'o*Je,  a.  (oros,  a mountain,  and  logo9, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  D«MMiption  of  mountxuns  as  to 
tbeir  geological  structure,  relations,  &c. 
Oromosdbs,  o-ro-mos'de«,  s.  In  the  Persion 
Mythology,  the  good  principle,  the  opponent  of 
Ahrimanes. 

Orontiace.£,  o-ron-she-n'se-e,  s.  (opon^'wm,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A genns  of  herbaceous  Rndo-^e- 
nous  plants,  with  broad,  entire,  or  deeply -divided 
leaves,  occasionally  sword-shaped;  flowers  on  a 
simple  spadix,  furnished  with  a spatbe,  green, 
white,  or  purple;  calyx  and  corolla  absent,  or 
conMting  of  four  to  eight  scales:  stamens  of  the 
h same  number,  bypogynous  or  perigynoos;  anthcra 
I two- celled ; ovary  free ; fruit  a berry, 
j ORONTiUM,o-ron'she-nm, s.  (Greek nameof  aptant, 
* so  named,  it  is  suppo^,  from  growing  on  the 
I banks  of  the  Orontes.)  Floating-arum,  a genus 
I of  plants:  Type  of  the  natural  order  Oroutiacea*. 

; Oropuea,  o-ru'fe-a,  t.  (orephe,  the  top,  Gr.  in  allu- 
I sion  to  t be  oohesion  of  the  inner  petals  at  the  apex.) 
I A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Anonacese. 

Orphan,  awrTan,  t.  (or/Jionos,  Gr.  orjano,  Ital.) 
j A child  who  ia  bereav^  of  father  or  mother,  or  of 
^ both ; — 0.  bereaved  of  parents, 

j Orphanage,  awr'fan-ij,  > s.  The  state  of  an 

I OJU'iiANiSM,  •wr'fau-um,)  orphan.  OrjtAanaffe 

I , in  Law,  thnt  portion  of  an  intesUte'a  efTeCts 

I I which  his  children  are  entitled  to  by  the  custom 

I ' of  London. 

^ Obphaned,  awr'fand,  a.  Bereft  of  parents  or 
friends. 

Orphan OTBOPHT,  awr-fa-not'ro-fe,  i.  {orj^hnnos, 
1 and  tropkt,  food,  Gr.)  An  hospital  for  orphans. 
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Orphean,  swr'fe-nn,  o.  Pertainiag  to  Orpheu9| 
as  the  Orphean  mytteries,  which  are  said  to  bare 
been  taught  by  Orpheus  throngh  the  Idxtan  dac- 
tyle,  and  to  huve  been  Introduced  Into  Thrsce, 
whence  they  were  gradnolly  propagated  through- 
out all  Greece  by  his  initiated  followera.  What 
those  mysteries  were  is  not  well  known,  but  they  are 
considered  to  have  had  like  all  others  for  their  ob- 
ject, the  inculcation  of  a purer  reli^n  thou  was  | 
considered  fit  for  the  vulgar  ear.  i 

Orphedr,  awr'fe-as,  a.  In  Ornlthologv,  the  Mock-  | 
ing-bird,  a genus  of  birds : Family,  Morulidz. 
Orphic,  awritik,  a.  Belonging  to  or  followiug  Or- 
pheus ; in  the  manner  of  Orpheus.  1 

Ori'IMENT,  awripe-ment,  t.  (attn)/i^menfuni,  Lat) 
The  yellow  sulphurate  of  arsenic,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  paint  called  king's  yellow. 

Orpin,  awr'pin,  s.  (French.)  A yellow  colour  of  j 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  approaching  to  red.  ^ 
Orpine,  swr'pinc,  s.  The  common  English  name  of  | 
the  succulent  plant,  Sednm  telephium.  I 

Orrery,  or'rer-e,  t.  (in  bonoor  of  the  Earl  Orrery,  ' 
who  first  patronized  the  invention.)  A muchuio  i 
for  exhibiting  the  varioos  motions  and  appearances  < 
of  the  sun  and  planets.  j 

Orris  Root,  orirU  root,  s.  The  root  of  the  plant  : 
Iris  Florentioa,  nsed  in  perfumery. 

Obsedue,  awrWdu,  t.  Manbeim,  or  Dutch  gold, 
an  inferior  kind  of  gold  leaf,  or  rather  brass  leaf, 
manufactured  at  Manhcirn. 

Ort,  awrt,  s.  A Danish  coin,  value  elevenpence  t | 
also,  a weight  equal  to  the  thirty-second  part  of 
an  ounce.  : 

Ortaijin,  awrita-lan,  s.  In  Ornithology,  the  Em-  ; 

berisa  bortnlana  of  Unneus,  species  of  Bunting. 
Ortalida,  awr-tal'e-da,  $.  (ortaiitay  1 frisk  about, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Great- 
foots  : Family,  Megapodioz. 

Ortalis,  awrita-lia,  s.  (Greek,  a yonng  chicken.) 

A genus  of  Dipterous  insecla : Family,  MuscidB. 
Obteqia,  awr-te’je-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prof.  Cas- 
mir  Gomez  de  Ortega,  a Spauiah  boUniat,  Madrid.) 

A genua  of  plants ; Order,  Caryophyllaccz. 
0RTI11O.R,  awriMe-^,  s.  (piihot,  straight,  and  eidot, 
form,  Gr.)  Tlio  Spinning  Hawk-moths,  a family  of 
nocturnal  Lepido]>terous  insects. 

Orth  ms,  awr'tAe-us,  a.  A poetical  foot,  consisting 
of  five  short  sylUbles. 

Orthocarpus,  awr-lAo-kdr'pns,  s.  (orthos,  straight, 
and  karpoMy  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  piuuls : 
Order,  Scrophulainocem. 

Orthocuratitb,  awr-<Ao-®erVUto,  > s.  (orthosy 
Orthocebata,  awr-tAo-ser'a-to,  > straight, 
and  Aeraty  a horn,  Gr.)  An  extinct  family  and 
genus  of  Cephalopoda,  with  chambered  cells, 
separated  by  a riphunele. 

Ortiiocbkina,  awr-tAo-ser'e-no,  s.  (ortAoe,  straight, 
and  kerat,  a horn,  Or.)  A genus  of  tlic  Furami- 
nifrra  of  D’Orbigney  : Family,  Stycostegua. 
0KTIIOCII.ETE8,  awT-tAo-ke'toa,  s.  (orthos,  straight, 
and  chaite,  long  flowing  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insect-i : Family,  Rhynoophoro. 
Orthocot-on,  awr-<Ao-ko'lon,  a.  (Greek.)  A stiff 
joint,  which  causes  the  limb  to  be  straight. 
Orthodox,  awr'tAo-doks,  a.  (orthos,  and  doxa,  opi- 
nion, Gr.)  Sound  in  the  Christian  faith  ; believ- 
ing the  genuine  doctrines  tanght  in  the  Scriptures ; 
according  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
Orthodoxal,  awr-(Ao-doks'ttl,  a.  Orthodox. — 

Obookte. 
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OfiTiiODOXLT,  awr'tAo  doka-le,  ad»  With  Muiid> 
ness  of  faith. 

i OBTnoDOXNESS,  awrVAo-doks^nes,  s.  The  state  of 
|1  beinft  Boond  in  the  faith,  or  of  according  with  tho 

I doctrines  of  Scripture. 

( Orthodoxy,  awr'tAo-dok-se,  #.  (prihodoxia.^  Gr.) 
i Sonnrlness  of  faith ; belief  in  the  genuine  doctrines 
|j  taught  in  the  Scriptures;  consonance  to  genuine 

|l  Scriptural  doctrines. 

Orthodrovic,  awr-cAo-drom'lk,  a„  Pert^ing  to 
! ortbodromy. 

I Ortiiodromics,  •wT-iAo-dromlkii,  s.  {orthos, 

I straight,  and  efromto,  I run,  Gr.)  The  art  of 
I sailing  on  the  arc  of  a great  circle. 

I Ortiiodromy,  awr'Mo-drom-e,  ».{orlho*,  and  dn>- 
mos,  a coorbC,  Gr.)  The  sailing  in  a straight 
j course. 

|i  ORTnoEPiCXL,  awr-rto-cp'e-kul,  a.  Pcrtuh.ing  to 
I'  orthoepy. 

ORTiiOKnsT,  awrVAo-e-p'st,  a.  One  who  pro- 
I nounces  words  correctly,  or  one  who  is  well  skilled 
in  prononclotion. 

|i  ORTiiOKpr,  uwr-tAo'e-pc,  t.  {orthos,  right,  and 
i‘  ^>0*1  a word,  Gr.)  That  pnit  of  grammar  whi«;h 
treats  of  the  manner  of  uttering  words,  or  of  pro- 
nunciation in  its  limited  bensc. 

I Obtiiogon,  awr'tAo-gon,  a.  {oiihos,  right,  aod 
I ^onMi,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A rcct.ongular  figure. 

Orthogonal,  awT-rtogVnal,  o.  (Greek)  Rco- 
. tangular;  right-anglccL 

Obtiiogonius,  awr-^  -go'ne-us,  $.  (or/Aoi,  straight, 
I and  ^onui,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  G>K*opter- 
I ous  insects:  Family,  Carubhln:. 

I ORTiiooOKiscrs,  awr-fAog-o-rU'kua,  $.  {orthnffo. 
I riskoM,  a sucking  pig,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiahes 

1 belonging  to  the  bubfamily  Ccphalinie,  in  which  the 

j body  is  nearly  orbicular,  the  ^in  rough,  but  with- 
I out  spines  or  compartments:  Family,  Blastidis. 

I ORTfiooRAniCR,  awr-c4og'ra-fur,  s.  One  who 
;i  spells  words  aocording  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

I Orthographic,  awT-tAo-grafik,  f o.Riglitly 
ORTnooRArniCAL,  awr-Mo-grafe-kal,)  s]>elled; 
written  with  tho  proper  letters;  relating  to  the 
spelling  of  words.  Orthoffraphic  or  Orthoffraj>ki~ 

\ I col  prq;ection  of  the  s}>hcre,  in  Prospective,  a 

1‘  delineation  of  the  sphere  upon  a plane  that  cuts  it 

I in  the  middle,  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  placed 
I Tcrtically  at  a oonvenient  ^stanco  from  it. 

I Obthograpiiically,  awr-tAo-grafe-knl-Ie,  ad, 
j According  to  the  rules  of  spelling ; in  the  manner 
I of  orthographic  projection. 

Orthography,  awr*lA(^'ra-fo,  t.  {orthos,  and 
I gropho,  I write,  Gr.)  That  part  of  grammar 

I which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 

j letters,  and  of  the  art  of  writing  words  correctly; 

the  practice  of  spelling  or  writing  words  with  the 
, proper  letters.  In  Goometiy,  the  art  of  ddioeat- 
I ing  the  fore  right  plane  or  side  of  any  object,  and 
I of  expressing  the  elevations  of  each  part;  so  called 
because  It  determines  things  by  perpendicular 
I lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plane.  In  Archi- 

. . lecture,  the  elevation  of  a buiiding,  showing  all 

\ their  parts  in  their  true  proportion.  lu  Perspec- 

^ tive,  the  fore  right  side  of  any  plane.  In  Forti- 

6cation,  the  profile  or  repre^ouUtion  of  a work  in 
, all  its  parts,  as  they  would  appear  if  perpendicu- 
I lariy  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

Ortholooy,  awr-tAol'o-jc,  t.  {orthos,  and  logos,  a 
i discouiso,  Gr.)  The  right  description  of  things. 

, Ortuometry,  awT-rtom'e-tre,  a.  (optAos,  aud 


vutron,  n measnre,  Gr.)  Tho  art  or  pmctioe  nf  | 
constructing  verse  correctly;  the  laws  of  correct  | 
versification.  I 

Orthonotus,  awr-Mo-no'tus,  a.  {orthos,  straight,  j 
and  notoa,  tlie  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipter-  < 
oua  insects:  Family,  Capriui  of  Swaiuson,  belong-  ; 
ing  to  his  circle  R^uviida^.  ‘ 

Orthosyx,  awr'tAo*niks,  a.  {orthos,  stroicht,  and 
onyx,  a claw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  the  Buphagins  of  Swsinson. 

Ortiiopi.oce.c,  awr-tAo-plo'se-e,  a.  {orthos,  up- 
right, and  ploke,  a folding  toi;etber,  Gr.  from  the  / 
cotyledons  being  folded  together.)  A suborder  of  t 
Cruciferous  plants,  embracing  such  species  as  h^ve 
the  cotyledons  incumbent  and  folded  together,  or  i 
plaited  Iengthwl>e  through  their  middle,  and  en-  [ 
wrapping  the  radicle  in  the  recess ; the  style 
generally  enlarged,  with  a cell  and  seed  at  its  ' 
base  ; seeds  generally  globose,  never  maiginate. 

OBTlioniEA,  awr-fAop-ne'a,  a.  {orthos,  straight, 
aad  pneo,  I breathe,  Gr.)  A dis«*ased  state  of  tho 
lungs,  in  which  respiration  can  only  be  perfonned 
when  the  patient  is  in  an  upright  position. 

OBTiioroooH,  awr-(Ao-po'gon,  a.  {orthos,  straight,  , 
and  pogon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Graminacew. 

Orthoptkra,  awr-tAop'ter-a,  \ a.  (ortiUs, 

OKTilOrTERANfl,  awr-Mop'ter-sns,  i strmigltt,  and 
pteron,  a wring,  Gr.)  An  order  of  insects,  includ- 
ing all  those  species  which  have  the  wings,  whea 
At  rest,  in  straight  longitudinal  folds. 

Ortiiosiphon,  awr-lAo-si'fon,  a.  (orMo*,  straight, 
and  siphon,  a tube,  Or.  in  reference  to  Ibc  straight 
tnie  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  ;»cnnuiial  herbs 
or  undershrubs:  Order,  I^iniacea. 

OuTiiosPERMiE,  awr-(Ao-Bpcr'me,a.(ortAe«,  straight 
and  tperma,  a seed,  Gr.)  A suborder  of  the  ^ 
Umbeilifers,  distinguished  by  the  albumen  being 
flat  or  fhittUh  ioudo,  and  neither  convolute  nor 
involute. 

0BTHOSTAT.G,  awr-Mo-sta't«,  a.  In  ancient  Ar-  | 
chitec^ure,  a name  given  to  pilasters,  buttresses, 
or  sup(>oriers  of  a building.  . 

ORTitosTEMON,awr-tAo-8te'moT),a.(ortAoa, stnught,  j 
and  sUmon,  a stameu,  Gr.  the  stamens  being 
equal.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Geiitiana-  I 
cene. 

Orthotomos,  awr-fAot'o-mus,  a (ortAoa,  straigl  t, 
and  toms,  an  incision,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Sylviadae. 

ORTnoTRtcutiK,  awr-tAot're-kum,  a.  {orthos, 
straight,  and  thrix,  hair,  Gr.  from  the  straight 
direction  of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome.)  A genus 
of  um  mosses ; Order,  Bryacew. 

ORTHOTBOPors,  awr*tAol'ro-pus,  a.  {orthos,  and 
trepo,  I turn,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  erect  on  the  etn*  j 
bryo  of  A plant.  I 

Obthottpods,  awr-tAotVpas,  a.  (ortAoa,  and 
typos,  form,  Gr.)  la  Mineralogy,  haring  a par- 
ticular cleavage. 

Orthbosakthes,  awr-Mro-Mn'tAes,  a.  {orthrns, 
morning,  and  onthos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants : Or»ler,  Iridaceae. 

Obtivi-:,  awr'tiv,  a.  (orftts,  liring.  Lai.)  Fisin?. 
Ortire  ompUtude,  in  Astronomy,  tho  arc  of  the 
horizon  intcTccpUtl  l>etween  the  point  where  it 
star  rises  and  the  east  point. 

Ortochile,  or-to-ki  le,  a.  (orto,  from  ornymt,  I 
stir  up,  nnd  cheths,  the  lip,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Dipterous  insects:  Family,  TanyBoina. 
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Ij  CRTS— OSCILLATE. 

OkT#,  awrU,  c.  Refose ; things  left  or  thrown  away.  ' 
Thoo  aoQ  of  cmnu  and  ort*,— Jymon. 

I Obttois,  awr-tij'is,  s.  (ortgr^  the  qoail,  Gr.)  A 
I genus  of  birds : Family,  Tetraonid^ 

• Obtyx,  awr'tiks,  s.  (Greek,  the  quail)  A genus 

of  birds:  Family,  Tetraonids. 

OruS,  ) yrus,  i.  In  Kgyptiao  Mythology,  the  son  of 

• Hokcs,)  Isis  and  O^s,  answering  to  the  Greek 
1 Apollo.  Id  Eg\'ptian  paintings,  ho  is  frequently 
I represented  as  sitting  on  the  lap  of  Ibis. 

Orvietan,  awr-ve-e'ian,  $.  (arcid‘mo^  Ital.)  An 
I ' antidote  or  coanter>poiw)n. 
j;  Oryal,  awr'yal,  s.  lu  Arcbaiology,  a cloister  or 
j'  arched  room  in  a monastery. 

: OKTCTERI79,  0-rik'ter-iis,  s.  (orykt^^  a digger,  Gr.) 

\ A genus  of  Ruminants  of  the  Antelope  fatnily. 
OavcTES,  o-rik'lca,  «.  (otykter^  a digger,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterons  insects,  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  DynasUnn: : F^imily,  Scarabseidto. 

; Oryctoomostic,  or-ik-tog-uos'tik,  a.  Belaling 
to  Oryctognosj. 

I Oryctooitosy,  o-rUc-tog'no-se,  «.  (oryttns,  fossil, 

J and  ynostV,  knowledge,  Gr.)  Mineralogy,  or,  more 
j properly,  that  branch  of  mineralogy  which  has  for 
I:  its  object  tho  arrangement  and  olaaaification  of 

minerals. 

['  Obyctoorapht,  or-ik-to/ra-fe,  §,  (oryit/os,  fossil, 

I and  yni/)/ie,  I write,  Gr.)  A description  of  fossil 
I organic  remains ; pals>ontology. 

||  Oryctolooy,  o-rik>toro-jo,  a.  (oryitos,  foasil,  and 
loffotf  a discourse,  Or.)  That  part  of  Geology 
' which  treats  of  fossil  remains. 

Ortsai^S,  o-ris'sus,  $,  (ory<ao,  I dig,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Ilymcnopterons  in'ccis:  Family,  Securifura. 
Obyza,  o-ri'sa,  a.  (Greek.)  Kict',  a genus  of 
I'  plants,  forming  one  of  the  highly  usolul  cereal 
I j grasses  : Order,  Graminacea^ 

ORTZoraiB,  o-ri-rop'ais,  s.  {oryza^  rice,  and  opsis^ 

I,  apjiearance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

I Graminaces. 

I Os,  06,  s.  (Latin,  a bone.) — Soc  Bona. 

I Os,  OS, «.  (os,  oria,  a month.  Lit)  In  Anatomy, 

I an  opening  of  parts  cither  external  or  iiitemnl. 

^ Os  uUruSt  or  the  oridee  of  the  uterus.  Os 

j ; ftrfemum,  the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  so  naminl 

. to  diatinguibh  it  from  the  os  internum,  or  orifice 

! of  the  uterus. 

OsRECKiA,  os-bekVa,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Osbeck,  a Swedish  naturalist)  A genus  of 
I herbaceous  plants : Or>ier,  Melostomacem. 
OsCEorMYMA,  os-se^U'fi'ma,  $.  (oscAe,  the  scrotum, 
and  pAyma,  a aweiUng,  Gr.)  In  i*atliulogy.  a 
tumour  of  the  scrotum. 

OsciiKOCRtB,  oa-ke-o-5c1e,  s,  (oscAe,  the  scrotum, 
and  Aeir,  a tumour,  Gr.)  lu  Pathology,  a scrotal 
I rupture,  a tumour  of  the  acrotum  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  water. 

. OsciiiTis,  os-kftes,  ) a.  (oscAe,  the  aero- 

OsciiEOTtTis,  os-ke-o-tl'tea,)  turn,  Gr.)  In- 
Hamuiatiou  of  tho  scrotum. 

I OACUomoRiA,  oe-ko-fo're-a,  $.  (oseAaif  boughs 
I bung  with  grapes,  and  ;>A«rcXn,  to  carry,  Gr.)  A 
celebrated  festii'al  obse^ed  by  the  Atheuiana.  It 
I was  instituted  by  Theseus. 

Osci,  oe'ie,  s.  A people  of  ancient  Italy,  seemingly 
( identical  with  the  Aosouians  or  Auninci,  and 
who  inhabited  tho  southern  part  of  the  peuinsula. 
09C»^T.LATE,  os'bil-Ute,  t.  ft.  (osciUo,  Lat.)  To 
swing;  to  move  backward  and  forward;  to 
fibraU. 

I 


OSCILLATION— OSMERUS. 

' OiCii.i.ATioN,  os-Bil-1a''8han,  s.  (osciUatio,  Lat.) 
Swinging.  ThA  tenn  Is  particularly  applied  to 
the  motion  of  a pendulum.  Axis  of  oseUlation^  a 
right  line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspension, 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  CerUre  of  oscillation^ 
that  point  in  a pendulum  in  which  its  whole 
moving  force  is  concentrated,  and  at  wliich,  if  it 
meet  with  resistance,  it  instantly  stops  without 
vibration  or  strain  of  the  other  ports. 

OsciLLATORiA,  08-sil-hi-to're*a,  s.  A genns  of 
Algae,  so  named  from  their  oscillatory  motion : 
Order,  Confcrv.oc«c. 

Oscillatory,  os'siMay-tur-e,  a.  Moving  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a pendulum  ; swinging. 

Osci.sES,  Ds-si'nes,  s.  A genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Muscides.  Also,  an  epithet  among 
the  Romans  for  those  birds  w'hoao  notes  were 
regarded  ns  omens  and  predictions 

OsciTANCY,  os'se-lan-sc,  s.  (oacito,  I yawn,  Lat) 
The  act  of  yawning;  unusual  sleepiness ; drowsi- 
ness; dulness. 

OsciTANT,  os'se-Unt,  a.  Yawning;  gaping;  sleepy; 
drowsy  ; dull ; sluggi-sh. 

OsetTANTLY,  os'se-tant-le,  ad.  Carelessly. 

OsciTATE,  os'se-tate,  o.  n.  To  yawn ; to  gnpo. 

OsciTATio:r,  os-se-ta'shon,  s.  Tho  act  of  yawning 
or  gaping. 

Osculant,  oslcu-lant,  a.  Kissing. 

Osculation,  os-ku-la'shun,  s.  {p»eulat\o^  a kisaing, 
Lat)  In  Gvometry,  the  contact  between  any 
curve  and  a circle,  which  has  the  same  curvature 
as  the  given  curve  at  the  point  of  contact 

OscuLATORius,  08-ku-U-to're-us,  s.  (psoilatiOy  a 
kissing,  Lat)  In  Anatomy,  the  sphincter  muscle 
of  the  lips,  so  oslled  because  by  it  tlie  act  of 
kis«ng  is  performed. 

OsccLATORY,  os'ku-U-tur-e,  a.  An  oeculatory 
circle  in  Geometry,  is  a circle  having  the  same 
curvature  with  any  curve  at  any  given  point 
a.  in  Church  History,  a tablet  or  hoard  with  the 
picture  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin,  Ac.,  which  la 
kissed  by  the  priest  Hien  deliverod  to  the 
people  for  the  same  purpose. 

OsHAO,  o'shak,  s.  The  Gum  ammoniac  plant;  the 
Dorema  ammonicuro. 

OsiANDRiANS,  os-e-an''dre-aii8,  s.  A sect  among 
the  Luthernna,  so  called  from  their  founder,  a 
celebrated  divine,  named  Osiander.  Tliey  didered 
from  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin  as  to  the 
efficient  cause  of  justification. 

Osier,  o'sher,  s.  (French.)  A name  given  to  those 
varieties  of  the  willow  which  are  used  in  basket 
and  wicker  work.  Tlie  common  osier  b the  SoUx 
viminalb  of  botnnbta. 

OsiERED,  o'zherd,  a.  Covered  or  admmed  witli 
osiers. 

OaiERiiOLT,  o'sher-bolte,  a.  (oner,  and  KoU,  a wood, 
Sax.)  A place  where  osiers  are  cultivated. 

Osiris,  o-w'rb,  a.  Oho  of  the  chbf  Egyptian  di- 
vinities, the  brother  and  husband  of  I«b,  and,  to- 
gether with  her,  the  greatest  beqefactor  of  Egypt. 

OsMAZOMB,  oz-raa'zome,  a.  (oame,  smelt,  and  aontoa,. 
broth,  Gr.)  A brownbb-jellow  animal  substance, 
obtained  by  digesting  cold  water  on  muscular 
fibre,  and  then  treating  it  with  pure  alcohol 
When  the  alcohol  b dissipated  by  a gentle  heat, 
the  osmazome  b obtained.  It  gives  the  peculiar 
flurour  to  boiled  meat  and  soup— hence  the  name. 

OsuERUa,  os-me'rus,  a.  {osmerts,  smelling,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Salmonidie. 

ZU 
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OSMIA— OSSEOUS. 


OSSICLE— OSTENTATIOUSLY. 


OsMiA,  os'me>ii,  $.  (pme^  smell,  Gr.)  A ^eniu  of 
li;menopt«roTis  inaecU:  Family,  Anthioplul&.  j 

OSMIC,  oa'mik,  a.  RcUtitij;  to  osmiam ; — 9.  o$mie 
acidy  a ToUtile,  acrid,  and  poisonous  acid,  ubt'iined  ^ 
from  the  union  of  oxygon  with  osmium. 

OsMio-cuLOEiOES,  os'mo-o-Uo'riiles,  t.  Com« 
pounds  of  oeminm  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

OsMiTCS,  oa>mi'tea,  «.  (o«me,  a smell,  Gr.  from  one 
of  tho  species  having  a strong  smell  of  camphor.) 
A genus  of  Composite  plants;  Suborder,  Tubu* 
liflone. 

Osmium,  os'mo*am,  «.  smell,  Gr.  from  its 

peculiar  pungent  odour.)  A metal  dUcovered  by  * 
M.  Tennant,  in  1S03,  of  no  use  hitherto  in  the 
arts. 

OSMORiuzA,  oe>mo  ri'sa,  s.  (ome,  smell,  and  rhizn, 
a root,  Gr.  the  roots  being  sweet*scen(ed.)  A 
genus  of  American  perenniai  umbelliferous  heihs : 
Suborder,  Campylospcrmw. 

OSMUSOA,  os-mun'da,  s.  {oimtmder,  one  of  the 
n^mea  of  Thor,  a Celtic  deity.)  A genus  of 
Ferns  : Order,  Pulypodtace«.  | 

OsMUKDACC.fi,  os-mun<da*se-e,>  s.  A family  of  , 

OsuuKDii.fi,  os-mun-de’e,  ) the  Polypodi- 
aceie,  distinguUhed  by  spore-cases,  dor^  or 
panklod,  stalked,  with  a broad  dorsal  incomplete 
ring  opening  vertically;  spores  oblong  or  roandish. 

OsMYLUS,  os-tnnoa,  s.  (oamy/os,  the  great  name  of 
a strongly-soetitod  sea  polypus,  from  osme,  hmell, 
Or.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects:  Family, 
Cic^idiB. 

OSKABCRO,  os'na-borg,  a.  A sort  of  coarse  linen, 
first  imported  from  Oanabnrg  in  Germany. 

OSOBIUS,  o>8o're-as,  «.  (ot,  oru,  a mouth,  I..at.)  A 
genns  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Bracbe- 
lytra. 

. OSPHRESIOLOOT,  os-fre-se-oro-je,  a.  (osphr^, 
the  sense  of  smelling,  and  /nyus,  a discourse,  Gr.) 

I A treatise  on  the  sense  of  smell,  or,  more  pro- 
I pcrly,  on  odonrs. 

OSFHROMCKUS,  os-fro-me'uoa,  s.  (osphroinomaij 
' I smell  or  scent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which 

I the  body  is  broadly  ovate,  and  the  caudal  fin 

I lonnded,  one  of  the  rays  forming  a long  filament : 
Family,  Spirobranchida*. 

OsriiTii'bS,  oe-fe-i'tis,)  s.  (otphyt^  the  loins,  Gr.) 

OSFilTTBS,  os-fi'tis,  ) Inflammation  of  the  parts 
in  and  abont  the  oozo*femoral  articulation,  or  of 
the  eellular  membrane  of  the  loins. 

Osprey,  oe'pray,  ».  (o$si/raga^  Lat.)  A bird  of 
I the  eagle  tribe,  the  Faloo  osaifragus  of  Linnens. 
It  is  aiwut  the  siae  of  a tnrkey,  and  Uvee  chiefly 
on  fish. 

I OsSifiA,  oS'Se'a,  «.  (in  hononr  of  Don  Antonia  de  la 
I Ossa,  Cuba.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Mela>> 
tomaoese. 

OiSA  Iknomik  ATA,  os'ss  lo-nom-s-naHa, «.  (Latin.) 
In  Anatomy,  two  large  bones  sitnated  on  the  sides  i 
! of  the  OS  sacrum.  I 

OSSEAKS,  oe'she>aus,>  s.  (os,  a bone,  I.at)  Pisces  I 

OsSEI,  os-se'i,  > oesei,  a primary  division  of 
the  class  of  fishes.  Including  all  those  which  have  j 
a true  bony  skeleton. 

OSSKLET,  os'se-let,  s.  (French.)  A hard  subetanoe  | 
growing  on  the  inside  of  a horse's  knee,  among 
the  small  bones. 

OssEotJS,  oshVus,  a.  (osseia,  LaU)  Bony;  re- 
sembling bone.  OtittAU  brtccia,  the  cemented 
mass  of  bone  found  In  certain  caverns  aud  fiasores 
rocks, 


Ossicle,  oe'se-kl,  9.  (ossmwImh,  Lat.)  A small 
bone.  I 

Ossiferous,  os-siUer-os,  o.  (os,  a bone,  and  /trOf  I 
1 bear,  LaL)  Producing  or  fu^1i^hing  bonerc  I 

OssiFio,  oe-sink,  a.  (os,  and /<icw,  to  make,  L.nt.) 
Having  power  to  oeufy  or  change  corneous  and  | 
membranous  substances  to  bone.  I 

Ossification,  os-se-fe-ka'shun,  9.  (os,  a bone,  and 
Jio^  1 become,  Lat.)  The  formation  of  bone;  the 
change  of  any  soft  solid  of  the  body  into  bone ; 
the  formation  of  bones  in  animals. 

OSSIFRAOK,  oa'se-fraje,  9.  (os,  and  Jrango,  I brwik, 
Lat)  The  osprey,  or  sea-eagle. 

Ossify,  os'so-fi,  r.  a.  (01,  and  JUcio,  I make,  Lit.)  i 
To  change  from  a aofi  animal  snbslance  into  bone, 
or  convert  into  a suHstanoe  of  the  hardness  of 
bone;— p.  w.  to  become  bone;  to  change  from  | 
soft  matter  Into  a snbslanoe  of  bony  bardneas. 
OssiLEOluu,  os-siMe3o-um,  9.  (os,  a bone,  and  ! 
iegOf  I collect,  Lat)  In  Antiquity,  the  act  of  ^ 
collecting  the  bones  and  aslies  of  the  dead,  after  | 
the  funeral  pile  was  burned  dowx  I 

OssivoBous,  os-eiv'o-rus,  a.  (os,  and  vore,  I eat, 
Lat)  Feeding  on  bones;  eating  bones. 
OssivoRUB,  oe-sivVruB,  9.  A tumour  tluit  de-  I 
stroys  and  causes  decay  in  tlie  bone. 

OssUABT,  oe'au-a-re,  9.  (ossuariMm,  Lat)  A 
cbamel-bonae;  a place  where  the  bones  uf  the 
dead  are  depoeited. 

OD«Tr^w.ti  *■  A Bln  for  drying  bop.  or  n»lt. 
OSTAORA,  oe-tag'ra,  s.  (Greek.)  Bone-foreefM,  a 
forceps  used  for  extracting  fragmeuls  of  broken 
bone. 

OSTARA,  os'ta-ra,  9.  An  ancient  German  and 
Celtic  divinity,  worshipped  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Ostealgia,  os-te-arje-a,  9.  (os(eoa,  a bone,  and  ^ 
algoi,  pain,  Gr  ) Pain  in  tbo  bones.  \ 

OsTKALGiTES,  os-te-al-ji'tcs,  a.  Acute  ioflamma-  ^ 
lion  of  the  osseous  stnictnns. 

OsTE.KSiniLiTY,  oe-ten-se-UlVte,  s.  The  qaality 
or  slate  of  appearing  or  being  shown.  | 

Ostensible,  os-tonV-bl,  a.  (otlentibiUj  from  m- 
tendo,  I show,  Lilt.)  Such  as  is  proper  or  in- 
tended to  be  shown;  plausible;  colourable;  ap- 
pearing; seeming;  shown,  declared,  or  avowed. 
Ostensibly,  os-ten 'se-b!e,  a<L  In  appearance ; in 
a manner  that  is  declared  or  pretend^. 
OSTENSIFB,  QS-ten'uv,  a.  (French.)  Showing; 
exhibiting.  Otlensivc  dem^trations^  in  Geoine-  | 
try,  such  as  plainly  and  directly  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  any  propoutioo. 

OSTKNT,  os'tent,  9.  (otienfumy  Lat)  Appearance; 
air ; manner ; mien  ; show  ; token  ; a portent; 
a prodig)’ : an)'thing  ominoos.— Seldom  used,  ' 
Latinua,  Mghtc«l  «itli  thia  dire 
OsTBKTATB,  os'ten-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  an  ambt- 
tioua  display  of;  to  display  boastingly.— Obsolete, 
80  Car  1 fuuat  needa  odciUaU  my  readiug. — Fl$ctwood, 
Ostentation,  os-ten-ta'shun,  t.  Outward  show 
or  appeamnee  ; ambilioua  display  ; boast ; vain 
show ; a abow ; a spectacle.— ObMlele  in  the  last 
two  senses. 

Ostentatious,  os-ten-ta'shus,  a.  Vain ; fond  of 
show  ; making  a display  from  vanity  ; boastful ; 
fond  of  appearing  to  advantage;  showy;  gaudy; 
Intended  for  rain  display. 

Ostentatiously,  os-tea-ta'sbas-le,  od.  Vainly  • 
boastfully. 
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OSTITES— OTAKTH  US. 
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OSTENTATIOUSNESS— OSTIARY. 


OSTKMTATIOUSHBSS,  os-ten*U'sbtt»*nes,  $.  Vaia  ! 
dutplajr;  rmnit  j ; bonattaloeu.  I 

OSTEJCTATOR,  o»-ten-U'tur, «.  One  fond  of  appear*  : 
ing  to  advantage ; a vain  boaster.  ! 

OsTEirrous,  o»-tcn'tus,  a.  Fond  of  making  a gandj 
show. — Seldom  nsed. 

Oarsooi^LE,  08-te*o*ao'lc,  a.  (osteon^  bone,  and  le/e, 
hernia,  Gr.)  The  osseous  or  csrtilai;inous  indura- 
tion Bometimea  oocurring  in  hernial  sacs,  after  the 
i^uctiun  of  their  oontenta. 

Obteocolla,  os-te-o-koHa,  $.  (orfeon,  a bone,  and 
koUa,  glne,  Gr.)  An  inferior  kind  of  gtae  obtained 
from  t^ncs,  nsed  as  an  old  mineratogical  term  for 
encruAtipff  carhonaie  of  lime,  to  which  the  property 
of  uniting  a fractured  bone  has  been  attributed. 

OsTEOCoros,  os*te-ok'o.pos,  A {osteon^  a bone,  and 
kopo$,  weariness,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a wearineas 
of  the  bones  caused  by  too  much  motion. 

Obteogeny,  oa-te-oj'e-ne,  s.  (osteon,  a bone,  and 
ffattiao,  1 generate,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  growth 
of  bones. 

Obteoolobbttx,  os-te-o-gWsnm,  a.  (osteon,  a 
bone,  and  ffhua,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Clupiose,  or  Herrings,  with  a 
long  linear  and  greatly  compressed  body : Family, 
Salmnnidae. 

OsTBOOBArnr,  oa-tt-og'ra-fe,  a.  (oateon,  a bone, 
and  grapho,  1 write,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  u descrip- 
tion of  the  boncA 

Obteolite,  os'te-o-lite,  a.  (orteon,  a bone,  and  /ifAoa, 
a stone,  Gk'.)  A fossil  petrified  bone. 

Obteologeb,  os-te'OtVJur,  ) a.  One  who  do- 

OsTBOLOGiBT,  os-te-olVjtst, ) scrihcs  the  boues 
of  animals. 

Obteolooic,  oa-te-o-loj'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

Obteolooical,  os-te-o-Inj'e-kal,  ) a descriptioa 
of  the  bones  of  animaU. 

OsTEOLOGiCALLY,  os-te-o-loj'c-kal-lc,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  osteology. 

Osteology,  os-te-oro-je,  a.  (oa/eon,  a bone,  and 
ioffoi,  a di»c»Qrse,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  bones. 

Osteomalacia,  os-te-o-ma-Ia'shc-a,  a.  (ofte/m,  a 
bone,  and  malaJtos,  soft,  Gr.)  Softening  of  the 
bones,  from  chronic  inflammation  of  their  Ci-llulsr 
ti.^8nA 

OSTBOMELIS,  os-te-o-me'ila,  a.  (osteon,  a bone,  and 
melon,  an  apple,  Gr.)  A genus  of  pUiits  ; Order, 
PomaocaL 

OSTBOPBATHYBOBiB,  OB-te-op-si-Mc-ro’sis,  s.  (oste- 
on,  a bone,  and  ^aUigros,  fragile,  Gr.)  Fnigility 
of  the  boneA 

Osteosarcoma,  os-te-o-sdrk'o-ma,  a.  (oateon,  a 
bone,  and  sarx,  flesh,  Gr.)  Conven>iun  of  bone 
into  a mass  resembling  flesh,  from  iuflammatioo  of 
tbs  osseous  structure. 

OsTEOSPEKMUM,  os-te-o-spfr'mum,  a.  (osteon,  a 
bone,  and  sperma,  seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  seed.)  A geuos  of  Composite  plants : 
Suborder,  Tubuliflor*. 

Osteotomy,  os-te-otVme,  a.  (osteon,  bone,  and 
tome,  incision,  Gr.)  An  anatomical  dissection  or 
proparutioD  of  the  bonA 

Ostericum,  os-ter'e-knm,  a.  foateon,  a bone,  Gr. 
from  tbe  nature  of  the  seedA)  A genus  of  Um- 
belliferous plants : Suborder,  Orthosperms. 

OsTiAKE,  oe'te-aks,  a.  An  Asiatic  tribe,  who  form 

j the  greater  proportion  of  the  native  population  of 
Sib^A 

Oetiaby,  os'te-a-re,  a.  (os,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A month. 


tbe  opening  by  which  a river  disembogues  itself: 
genendly  spelt  Estuary. 

Ostit^  oa-ti'tea,  a.  (ottwn,  a bone,  Gr.)  luflam-  | 
mation  of  the  boneA  , 

Ostleb. — See  Hostler.  , 

OSTLKUY. — See  Hostlcry.  I 

OSTMEM,  oet'men,  a.  £^tmen ; Danish  settlers  in 
Ireland,  so  called. 

OsTORHTNCHCS,  os-to-ring'kus,  a.  (osteon,  a hone, 
and  rhgnchos,  a siiotit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  i 
Family,  ChastodunidK. 

OsTRACEAN,  os-tra'slian,  a A shell  belonging  to  ^ 
the  Ostracids,  or  Oyster  family. 

OSTRACIDX,  os’tra-se-de,  a.  (ostrea,  an  oyster,  Lst.)  j 
A fauiily  bivalvular  Mollusca ; animal  seden-  i 
tary,  and  generally  fixed  by  the  under  valve ; ahell  j 
foliaceoua;  rarely  pearly. 

OsTUACiSM,  os'tra-sixm,  a.  (oafmiiainoa,  Gr.) 
Banishment  by  tbe  people  of  Athena  of  a person  ' 
whose  merit  and  infloeoce  gave  umbrage  to  them ; 
banishment. 

OSTBACITES,  oa'tra-sitse,  a.  (ostrea,  an  oyster,  Lat.) 

A name  applied  to  the  fossil  oysters,  which  are  ao 
common  in  many  porta  of  England. 

Ostracize,  oa'tra-auo,  v.  o.  To  banish  by  the 
popular  voice. 

Ostrea,  oa'tre-a,  a.  (Latin,  oyster.)  Oyster,  a ' 
genus  of  marine  Molluscs,  in  wliich  the  shell  is  j 
foliaceoua,  irregular,  generally  attached  by  tbe  j 
under  valve,  without  teeth  ; the  margins  solid  and  i 
plicated : Type  of  the  family  Ostrac^.  j 

OsTRicn,  os'tritah,  s.  (autrache,  Fr.)  A bird  dis- 
tingnUhed  by  its  immense  size  and  peculiar  habits, 
as  well  as  by  tbe  great  beauty  and  value  of  its  | 
plumage.  It  forma  one  of  tbe  species  of  tbe  genus 
Struthio.  Its  feathers  are  in  groat  repute,  and  | 
form  a very  important  adornment  to  the  female  I 
person  at  l^ls  and  other  assemblieA 
OsTROGOms,  oa'tro-gcrfAa,  s.  A division  of  tbe 
great  Gothic  nation,  settled  in  Pannonia  in  the  { 
fifth  century,  whence  they  extended  their  dominlou  | 
over  Norkum,  Rhwtia,  and  lilyricunu  ; 

Ostrya,  os'tre-a,  s.  (ostreon,  a scale,  Gr.  in  allu-  i 
aion  to  the  scaly  catkins  of  the  fruit.)  Hop-  ' 
hombean,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Cuiylaccx. 
Obwalu'b  Law,  os'wawMs  law,  s.  A law  made 
by  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  expel  married 
priests,  and  bring  monks  into  chorcbeA 
OswEOA  Tea,  os-weV*  te,  s.  The  plant  Munanla  i 
didyma,  the  leaves  of  which  emit  a very  grateful  t 
and  refreshing  odour:  Order,  Lamlacca*. 
Otacoustic,  ut-s-kuw'stik,  a.  (ous  ofos,  an  ear, 
and  aiouo,  1 hear,  Gr.)  Assisting  the  sense  of  j 
hearing.  1 

OtacoustiCi  ot-a*kow'stik,  7 s.  An  instru-  | 
Otacousticon,  ot-a-kow'ste-kon,)  ' meut  to  £sci-  j 
litate  hearing.  M 

Otaheite  AFPI.E,  o'ta-hete  ap'pl,  s.  Tbe  tree  I 
Poupartia  dulcis:  Order,  Sspimiacec.  || 

Otaheiteak,  o-ta-hc'te-ao,  s.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  | 
Otaheite.  | 

Otalgia,  o-tnl  je-a,  s.  (ous,  the  ear,  and  a/yot,  pain,  < 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  ear-ache. 

Otanthera,  o-tau-Mc'ra,  s.  (ota  otos,  ao  ear,  and  j 
Ofi/Aera,  an  anther,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  anthers 
being  furnished  with  two  auricles  at  tbe  base  j 
of  each.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Melasto-  \ 
maceae.  I 

Otanthl'S,  o-tan^tAua,  s.  (ous  oios,  an  ear,  and  || 
antAos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  appendages  jl 
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at  the  ba«e  of  th«  florets.)  A gcoua  of 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflorie. 

Otahia,  o>t«'re*a,  $.  (oua  otoi,  an  ear,  Gr.  from  the 
leaves  of  the  corona  being  biaudculate  at  the  base.) 
A genus  of  pUnta:  Order,  Asclepbdacec. 

Otauia,  (Hti  re-a,  «.  (vus  otos,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A 
< genus  of  the  Phocids,  or  Seals,  distinguished  bj 
having  external  and  visible  ears.  It  is  formed 
from  the  Phoca  u»ina  of  Lionrus. 

I Otuek,  uth'ur,  a.  (Saxon,  oder.  Germ.)  Not  the 
saino  ; different;  nut  this  or  these;  not  thU,  but 
the  contrary;  noting  something  besides ; correla- 
tive to  eacA,  and  applicable  to  any  number  of 
individuals;  opposed  to  some;  the  neat ; the  third 
part;  vther  is  used  as  a substitute  for  a 8ubet.vn* 

I live,  and  in  this  use  has  the  plural  number  and  the 
I sign  of  the  poeaessiro  case;  the  oOttr  at  a 
certain  time  {tast,  uot  diatunt,  but  iudefliiite ; not 
long  ago. 

’ OtukruatIvS,  utb'ur-ga3rU,  ad,  la  another  man- 
ner.— ObM>lvle. 

OniKRuitisK,  utb'ur-gyse,  ad.  Of  another  kiud- 
. Othkrwhf.re,  uth'ur-hware,  ad.  Jn  some  other 
I place ; or  in  other  places. 

. OTiiKRWiilLB,  uih'ur-bwile,  ) .v  .• 

; OTI.EiiWIIILK;,  at), -ur.hwihe,i 
' OT1IHRWI8K,  uth'ur-wise,  In  a differeut  maa- 
I ncr  ; by  other  causes ; in  other  respects. 

. Otiuoruymciius,  o-/Ae-o-ringTtus,  s.  (o/A»co,  I 
thrust,  and  rhynchoi^  the  snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Culeoplcruus  insects:  Family,  Itliyncophom. 

OritoNNA,  o-Mon'na,  s.  (otAonc,  linen,  Gr.)  A 
gonusof  Composite  plants:  Suborder, Tubulifloras. 

OriLoniiiS  o-tilVfia,  s.  (o«w  ota,  an  ear,  and  ojJtu, 
a serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Batrachiau  reptiles. 

OtioCLRUs,  o-to-os'e-rus,  $.  (ou$  otos^  au  car,  and 
kenu,  a hum,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
■ insecta:  Family,  Clcadidas. 

Otii>n,  o'she-un,  s.  (Greek,  a little  ear.)  A genus 
of  CitTi(*eds  belonging  to  the  Patella  faniiljr,  in 
wliich  the  cartilaginous  mantle  of  the  animal 
I contains  two  very  small  valves,  with  three  little 
I grains  that  scarcely  merit  the  name,  and  is  fur- 
I nishvd  with  two  earlike  appcnJag<‘S. 

1 Otis,  o'tis,  «.  (Latin  and  Greek.)  Tiic  Bustards,  a 
I genus  of  birds : Family,  Struthionidx. 

, Otitis,  o-ti'tis,  s.  (ous  otos,  the  car,  Gr.)  In 
i Patliulogy,  au  inflwininstiuD  of  the  ear.  In  Zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  Dipterous  insecU : Family, 
Muscides. 

Otodi.nj,  o-tod'e-ni,  «.  The  ancient  Britons,  who 
^ are  aup|KJoed  to  have  occupied  the  cuuntriea  now 
called  Northumberlaud,  Mentc,  and  the  LothUns, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Origantes. 

OrooRArnr,  o-tog'ru-fe,  s.  (oms  o<os,  the  ear,  and 
grajtko,  I deacrihe,  Gr.)  A truutiso  on  the  human 
ear. 

0TOI.ICNU8,  o-to-lik'nus,  s.  {oua  oto$,  the  ear,  and 
lUtumy  a fan  of  wicker-work,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
carnivorous  Quadrumans  : Family,  Lcmuriilie. 

Oroi.iTiiUR,  o-U>re-(Au8,  s.  (ous  oA>s,  an  ear,  and 
litfwe,  a stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  flsbi'-s : Family, 
Clixtodonidie. 

' Otolomv,  o-tol'o-me,  s.  (om  otos,  the  ear,  and 
j.  tome,  incirion,  Gr.)  Dissection  and  preparation 
i'  vf  the  organ  of  hearing. 

I OT*>MYS,  o-to'mia,  $.  (oat  otot,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A 
fenua  of  Rodeots  of  the  rut  kind:  Family, 

I ilnride. 

.Otoptkra,  o-top'ter-a,  t.  (put  oto\  an  ear,  and 
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pteron,  a wing,  Or.  In  allusion  to  the  wings  being 
fumiahed  with  an  auricle  on  the  unguis.)  A genus 
of  Legumiuous  plants : Suborder,  Papilionacec. 

Otoptekis,  o-top'ter-is,  «.  (out  otot,  an  ear,  and 
pterit,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fosul  Ferns,  so 
named  from  their  auriform  leaves.  It  agrees 
with  tho  Adiantum  In  the  venation  of  the  leaves. 

Oroi’UOSI.%  o top-U'o'sis,  a.  (out,  the  ear,  and 
puoti,  pus,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  ear. 

Otoriim.ea,  ot-or-re'a,  t.  (o«is,  the  ear,  and  rheo,  I 
flow,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a dt:^harge  of  blood  or 
nutter  from  the  ear, — same  as  otorrhagy. 

Otoruuaot,  ot'ur-ray-je,  t.  (out,  and  rfi<gmfmi,te 
burst  out,  Gr.)  A hemorrhage  or  flow  of  blood 
from  the  ear. 

Ottad,  ol'tar,  t.  Ot*ar  qf  rotet,  an  essential 
aromatic  oil,  produced  from  the  flower  leaves  of 
I tho  rose. 

I Ottavarika,  ot-ta-va-ri'na,  s.  (Italian.)  Octuple 
rhyme;  an  Italian  kind  of  versiiication,  wliK;h 
consists  of  stanzas,  each  containing  two  triplets 
and  a couplet. 

Otter,  ot'tur,  s.  (oter.  Sox.)  Tlie  English  name 
of  a group  of  carnivorous  animals,  of  aquatic 
habits,  and  whose  food  is  fisli.  They  form  two 
genera — the  Lutra,  or  River-otters,  and  the  En- 
hydra,  or  Sva-ottcra.  OUer-hound,  a variety  of 
the  dog,  belwuen  the  harrier  and  the  terrier, 
employed  iu  the  chose  of  the  otter. 

Otto,  ot'to,  s.  Essence,  usually  applied  to  essen 
tial  oils  extracted  from  flowers. 

OrroA,  ot-to\  a.  (in  honour  of  FicJcrick  Otta, 
superintendent  of  tlie  royal  botanic  garden  of 
Beilin.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferoui  plants:  Sub- 
order, Ortbospenne. 

Ottoman,  ot'to-mao,  a.  lUdatlng  to  Turkey  or 
I the  Turks,  os  the  Ottoman  Empire;  a s{>ecu«  of 

' sofa  much  in  use  In  Turkey,  and  imitated  both 

bere  and  on  the  continent. 

Orus,  o'tus,  t.  (oui  otot,  an  ear,  Gr.  from  the  large 
operculstod  ears.)  A genus  of  Uorned-owU : 

' Family,  Strigidm. 

A^naofct,n.m.r. 

' Oucil,  owtsh,  a.  A bezel  or  socket  in  which  a pre- 
cious stone  or  seal  is  set. 

Tbou  sbalt  make  them  tu  bo  set  in  ouehet  of  guld.^ 

Kevd.  xxviiL  li. 

Ol'dnkta,  owd-ne'ya,  t.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Oud- 
ncy.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants,  nalirea  of 
Tripoli:  Suborder,  Pieurorbizee. 

OuuuT,  awt,  imj>erJ'.  verb.  This  word  seems  to  be 
the  past  tense  of  the  original  verb  to  owe  { but 
ou^kt,  as  used,  is  irregular,  being  used  in  all  per- 
sons both  in  the  present  and  past  tenses;  to  be 
held  or  bound  In  duty  or  moral  obligation  ; to  be 
necessary ; to  behoove ; to  be  fit  or  expedieot  in  a 
mural  point  of  view. 

OuLoRKiiAor,  ow-loFra-je,  a.  (vulon,  the  gums,  and 
rkennymi,  to  burst  out,  Gr.)  Hcinorrbage  from 
the  gums. 

Ounce,  owns,  t.  (ttncM,  LaU  once,  Fr.)  The 
twelAb  part  of  anything;  a weight,  the  twellth 
part  of  a pound  troy,  and  the  sixteenth  of  a pound 
avoinlupuiso;  a species  of  cat  of  the  Lynx  kind. 
The  Kells  undo  of  Gmelin— spilled  also 
Also,  a gold  coin  of  Sicily,  worth  about  lOs.  ster- 
ling, and  a silver  coin  of  Malta,  about  3a.  6d.  in 
value. 
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I 0(  NDiin,  owixi'ed.  ) o.  (omJe^  Fr.  umda^  a wave‘s 

OURDIMU,  owcdln^,)  Lit)  Waviog;  imiUtiiig 

Wares. — Obsolete. 

^ ' Her  otmded  hair,  that  soanUh  waa  of  hue. 

She  rent.— Cftutieer. 

rPiiB,  oof,  a.  (auff,  ToQtOD.)  A fairj  ; a goblin ; 

' ^ an  elh—  Obeolete. 

I Like  urchins,  oufAti,  and  fairies,  green  and  white.— 

OupnsN,  oo'fn,  a.  Elfish. — Obsolete. 

OlJE,  owr,  a.  (itre,  Sax.)  Pertaioing  or  beloniring 

I I to  OS.  When  the  aabetastire  goes  before,  it  u 

I written  oara. 

• 0rs«ifOORAPUT,  ow«ra-nog'gra'fB,  a.  (oarrmos,  l 
I heaven,  and  yrttpho^  I describe,  Gr  ) A des>crip> 

I tioQ  of  the  Leavens. 

OuRAX,  ow'rax,  a.  (Greek.)  A genus  of  bir's  be- 
longing to  the  Megapodins : Familj,  Cmcidae. 

OcKSTlO,  ow-ret'ik,  o.  Pertaiiung  to  urine. 

OtsisiA,  ow-ris'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  3Ir.  Ouria, 

' governor  of  the  Moluccas.)  A genua  of  plants : ' 

I Order,  GeaoeriaccA  | 

I OVBOLOOT,  ow-rolVJe,  a.  (owron,  urine,  and  loffot,  i 
a diaoonrse,  Gr.)  The  judgmeut  of  diseases  from 
examining  the  urine. 

OuROSCOPT,  ow-roa'ko-pe,  a.  (ouroa,  and  »l-opfOy  I 
view,  Gr.)  The  oxaminstion  of  the  urine,  in 
order  to  judge  of  a person's  dieense. 

OUKSELP,  owr-seir,  rteiprocci proa.  Tliia  is  added 
after  ire  and  «a,  and  sometimes  is  used  without 
either  for  in  the  regal  stjlo  onlj ; as,  * we 

I Otirwrf/  will  fuliow.' 

OCRSELVEB,  owr-sch*s',  pbir.  of  nyss^^  We,  not  > 

I 4 others,  added  to  ve,  bj  way  of  euipliaais  or  op- 
position. 

Ods,  owe,  a.  A chemical  termination,  denoting  an 
acid  containing  one  equivalent  le^s  of  the  aetdifr- 
iog  principle  tlun  those  that  end  in  »c:  thus,  the 
fonnuhi  of  nitrons  acid  is  N O3. 

OcsB,  owa,  a.  Preparation  of  bark  used  bjr  tanners. 

* OUSEX,  ow'sen,  a.  Oxen. 

Oust,  ow»t,  v.  a.  (oter,  Fr.)  To  vacate ; to  take 
away;  to  deprive;  to  ej'-r^ 

Ousted,  ows'i^,  a.  part,  nemoved  ; put  out  of 

I poeseMion. 

Ouster,  ow-s'tur,  a.  Distpoase^sion : a motion  of 
poeaeesion.  OuaUr  U morn,  in  Law,  when  the 
j male  heir  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the 

I heir  female  at  sixteen,  they  might  sue  out  their  < 

livery  of  outUr  U mum,  that  is,  the  deli>*erj  of 
r their  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  their  guanlian.  I 
I OcSTKoris,  ows'tro-pis,  a.  (otts,  an  ear,  and  fro/rii,  ' 
a keel,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  keel  of  the  Bower 
being  furnished  with  an  aurkto  on  each  side.) 

• , A genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  Pa- 

I piUonacea*. 

I Out,  owt,  ad.  (nf,  Sax.  vytd^  Dnt.)  Without;  on 
i|  the  outside;  not  within  ; on  the  exterior,  or  be- 
yond the  limits;  abroad;  not  at  home;  not  eon-  ; 

I I cealed ; in  a state  of  extinction;  in  a state  of 
being  exhausted ; not  in  employment  or  oflico;  to 

I the  end;  loudly;  without  restmint;  not  in  the 
\ bands  of  the  owner;  in  error; — interj.  an  expres-  ^ 

I Stoll  of  abhorrence  or  expulsion ; — r.  n.  to  eject ; 
j to  expel;  to  deprive  by  e.Kpulsiom  j 

HoTX.—Out,  os  a prefix  in  Uie  fonow'ng  com^untls, 
aignitltw  to  go  beyond  ; to  exceed  or  excel.  Pur  ttio 
dehniiion  and  etymoUicy  of  the  affixes,  see  their  a|». 

[ propriate  places  in  the  Ihclionary Outact,  out- 
I argue,  ootbalance,  unlbld.  outNdder,  outbluah.  out- 
brave, outbraacn,  outbuild,  outbum,  outcaot,  out-  , 


cheat,  outrllmb,  outcuni|»aM,  outcrafl.  oublarr,  out-  ' 
date,  outiUxzle,  outdu,  nubl<4nx.  outdrink,  oublwrlt, 
outface,  outfbnn.  outfeast,  oiitfeut,  outHank.  ouitly, 
outfool,  outfrown,  oulirive,  outito,  out^n,  outirmw, 

I oulk-at,  ouijiimtie.  ouiknave.  oullast,  outleap,  outlie,  , 
outlive,  uutlubtre,  outmarch,  outtiicasuro,  outnaino,  1 
I oiitnumtHT,  «>utp»ce,  outparMmour,  oiit|Hi8a,  oulpuiae, 
outpray,  outprearh,  oiitpnsr,  outreach,  ontreaaoii,  , 
outreebun,  uutreijot.  outrival,  outruar,  outrun,  out-  i 
aall,  outot'orn,  ouuhine,  ouuho«<t,  uutahut.  ouiain,  '< 
outsit,  outakip,  tmtaleep,  <»uPuiar,  outaound,  out-  > 
•IMrkie,  outapeak.  outs|>urt,  outatare,  outatep,  out-  j 
storm,  outstretch,  ouUtrhlc,  oulatrlp,  outawear,  out- 
■woeten.  outawell,  oultalk.  outthrow,  outiuil,  out-  ' 
tongue,  outtop,  (kutvalur,  outvenom,  outvie,  outvil-  ' 
laio,  outvoice,  outwalk,  outwaich,  outweep,  uutwvit(t>« 

OuTDOnK,  owt^bawm,  a.  Foreign ; not  native. — 
tSeldom  used.  1 

Outbound,  owtT>ownd,  <1.  Destined  or  proreoiHug 
from  a country  or  harbour  to  a dlstHiit  couuiry  or 
port, 

OcmREA.K,  owt'brake,  s.  A bursting  forth ; enip-  ' 
tion. 

OUTOitEAKiNO,  owtlirny-king,  s.  Tlmt  which 
bursts  forth.  i 

OuTBREATHE,  owt-brcthc',  f.  0.  To  weary  hy 
having  belter  breath;  to  expire. 

That  sigo  of  tact  oulbnaOtrd  life  did  soi'in.'— 

OxJTBUD,  owt-biid^  r.  fi.  To  apront  forth.  ' 

OurnuKST,  owi'burst,s.  A breaking  or  bursting  out,  ! 

Outcast,  out'kast,  a.  Cost  out;  thrown  away;  | 
rejected  as  useless ; — «.  one  who  is  cast  out  or 
expelled;  an  exile;  one  driven  from  home  or 
country. 

Oinx’ROP,  owt'erop,  $.  In  Geology,  the  termination 
of  a 1)«h1  or  stritum  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  , 
OuTTiir,  owl'kri,  r.  A vehement  or  loud  cry;  cry 
of  (ilitreKs ; clamour;  noisy  opposition  or  detesta- 
tion; sale  at  public  auction. 

Outdone.  /*«<# /wrf.  of  Outdo. 

, Outdoor,  owt'dore,  a.  Without  the  house. 

I Outdoors,  owt'dorze,  ad  Abroad ; out  of  the 
house.  j 

Outea,  ow'te-a,  $.  (altered  from  Joutuy,  the  name  | 
of  0.  (Mtiiculata  in  Guinea.)  A genus  of  Lc* 
guminotis  plants : Suborder,  Pupilionacex.  ' 

Outer,  owt'ur,  a.  Being  on  the  outside ; external ; 
op|>osed  to  inner.  Ou!rr~d(^or»,  in  Architecture,  j 
tho-.«  doors  Common  to  both  the  extrriur  and  iu-  ' 
(erior  sides  of  a building. 

Outkrlv,  owt'ur-le,  ad  Towar.ls  the  ootbide. 
Outermost,  owi'ur-moate,  a.  Being  on  the  ex- 
treme external  ]>art ; remoU>st  from  the  midst.  ' 

OuTTALL,  owt'fawl,  f.  A fall  of  water  ; a canal. 
Outfield,  owt'feeld,  n.  Denoting  land  of  inferior 
quality,  generally  at  some  distance  from  the  finn- 
house.  I 

Outfit,  owt'fit,  r.  A fitting  out,  as  of  a ship  for  I 
a voyage  ; ovf/fti,  the  expenses  of  clipping  and  ; 
furnishing  a ship  for  a voyage;  things  required  : 
by  a person  going  abroad.  j 

OutfoRM,  owtTawTm,  $,  External  appearance.  j 
Outoate,  owt' gate,  a.  An  outlet ; a passage  out-  i 
ward. 

OUTOENERAL,  out-jen'er-sL  r.  a.  To  exceed  in 
generalship:  to  gain  advantage  over  by  superior 
military  skilL 

OuTOOiNO,  owt'go-in?,  $.  The  act  of  going  out;  ■ 
the  state  of  going  out.  ' ' 

OUTOUAUD,  owt'kvdid,  $.  A guard  posted  at  a \ 
distance  (rom  the  main  body,  as  a defence.  ' 

OUTHAULBR,  owt'baw-Iur,  $.  In  Navigation,  the  | 
name  of  a rope  lor  hauling  out  a jiU  t 
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Oi  THKRon,  nwt-hrr'od,  r.  o.  To  eturpxKf  in  enor- 
mity, »i  »ur«lily,  or  crwlty.  , 

Oi  TUKST,  owt'hest,  ^ In  Liw,  the  rammonine 

Ol'THOUN,  ciwi'hawm,i  of  fubject*  to  arms  by  the 
sound  of  the  horn. — Obsolete. 

OlTlfOi'AR,  nwt'hows,  •.  A sninll  hntiae  or  build- 
ing at  « little  distatice  from  the  main  hou.«c. 

OtrrJKO,  owrt'ing,  $.  A going  from  home;  iin  tiring. 

OtiTLASis  owt'ltndy  a.  {<utltende^  Sax.)  Foreign; 
— ^obeolete.) 

Ttte  little  lamb 
NursM  in  nur 

The  onUiiud  pa^aiik  tiaT*  deprived  ua  of — 

In  Law,  land  let  out  to  any  tenant  merely  at  tho 
plea-NUrr  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.— -OlwK»leie. 

OuTLANDER,  owt'land-ur,  9,  A foreigner;  not  a 
native. — Obsolete. 

Ol'Ti.AM>t9ii,  owt-Und'ijih,  a.  (utlirmILtc,  Sax.) 
Foreign ; not  native ; bom  or  pro«luei?J  in  the 
interior  country,  or  among  ruJo  pe«[>k — hence, 
vnl:ar,  ruslic,  rude,  clownish. 

Ol'Tl.AW,  owi'hiw,  9.  One  who  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  fhe  law,  and  therefuro  held  to  be  o<it  of 
the  king’s  protection  ; — p.  a.  Sax.)  to 

deprive  of  the  beuctit  and  protection  of  law;  to 
proscribe. 

Outlawry,  owtlaw-re, a.  In  Law,  the  process  of 
potting  a man  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so 
that  he  U incapable  to  bring  an  action  for  tvJrosa 
of  injuries;  and  it  ia  al»o  atieitded  with  a for- 
feiture of  the  party's  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
king. 

OuTEAT,  owt^ay,  9,  A hnying  out  or  expending; 
exp*Miditure. 

Oini.KAP,  owtieep,  s.  Sally;  flight;  escape. 

Outlet,  owt'let,  s.  Pitssage  uulw»nl;  the  place 
or  the  n>eans  by  which  anything  v»ca|Hai  or  is 
ditchsrged. 

Ovtlil'kku,  owt'lik-nr,  9.  A nav>t|  torn  for  a 
aiiiAll  piece  of  tiuibcr  fastcnci  to  the  top  of  tho 
poop. 

OCTLfliR,  oa-t1i-nr,  s.  One  not  lelonging  to  a 
group.  In  Agriculture,  an  auiinal  not  adini(te<l 
to  the  fold  at  uight.  In  Geology,  a detached  ruck 
at  some  ciUtauoe  from  the  prindpsl  mass. 

OuTi.tXi'^  owt  line,  s.  Contour;  the  line  by  which 
a fi;.ure  U defined;  the  exterior  lino;  the  first 
akeich  of  a flgnre;  first  geurrul  sketch  of  any 
scheme  or  design; — V.  a.  to  draw  tho  exterior 
I line;  todelincule;  to  sketch. 

OirrLiTER,  owt-liv'ur,  s.  A anrrivor. 

OuTLXKiK,  owt-look',  e.  a.  To  face  down : to 
bruwbe.d ; to  select.—  Obiiolete  in  the  last  sense.  I 

Away  to  the  br>H>k. 

All  your  tackle  owC/tMt  — rotfon. 

OcTtX)PK,a3wt'lope.  g.  An  exenndon. — Obs»>lelc. 
Omltopgi  Munetimes  he  doth  assay. 

But  very  short.— /'iorio. 

OtTTLTlNO,  owt-lilng,  <T,  Kot  in  the  coimnnu 
courae  of  order;  removed  from  the  general  scheme. 

Outmost,  owt'iiu^te,  a.  Farthest  outward  ; most 
renxite  from  the  middle. 

Ol'TPARlMl,  owt'par-lsh,  s.  A pariah  lying  without 
the  walls,  or  on  the  border. 

OurPART,  owt'pdrt,  9.  A part  remote  from  the 
centre  or  main  part. 

Outi'artera,  out'f^dr-tarx,  s.  In  I.aw,  a sort  of 
freebooters  in  Scotland,  who  a>ed  to  ride  not  and 
seize  whatever  they  could  which  came  io  their 
wav. — Obsolete. 
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OtTTPr^cil,  owt'portshc,  s.  An  entrance.  ;j 

Ot;Ti*<>RT,  uwt'pnrto,  s.  A port  at  some  distance  ’! 

from  tUe  city  of  I/tndon.  : 

0»  TP08T.  owt'{)o-lc,  «.  A poet  or  station  withoot  I 
the  limits  of  a camp;  a body  of  eolliera  pUoed  ^ 
beyond  the  nixin-;:uarJ. 

Outpour,  owt'pnre,  r.  a.  To  pour  out ; to  send  i 
forth  in  a slre.vm ; to  effuse. 

0uTi*oiiRiNO,  owt'po-ring,  s.  A pouring  out;  effu-M 
sion.  j 

OuTRtOB,  owt'roje,  r.  o.  (otirimTcr,  Fr.)  To  treat  , 
with  violence  and  wrung;  to  abuse  by  rude  or  io-  , 
Solent  laii^ange;  to  injure  by  rou«h,  rude  treat-  f 
mrnt  of  any  kind p.  n.  to  commit  exorbitanoes;  ■. 
to  be  guilty  of  violent  rudeness ; — s.  (French)  ' 

^ injnrious  violence  offered  to  persons  or  things  ; ' 
excessive  abuse ; wanton  mischief.  [ 

0uTRAOf;ou«,  owt-ra'jus,  a.  (oirfroyeur,  Fr.)  \Ho-  j 
lent;  furious;  raging  ; exorbitart ; tumultunus;  | 
turbulent;  exoMsive ; exceeding  reason  ordeceucy;  I 
enormous;  atrocions.  t 

OUTRAOROt^SLY.  owt-rajos-le,  ad.  With  great 
viulenoo ; furiously ; excessively. 

Ol'TBAOKOCSNESS,  owt-ra'jus-nes,  s.  Fury;rio-  '| 
lence ; enormity.  j 

OuTRAXR,  owt-raze',  r.  a.  To  ra«*  to  extermination. 
Outre,  oo'iray,  a.  (French.)  Being  out  of  the  oura- 
moD  oourMi  or  limits ; extraragsnU  t 

OuTKEioic,  owt-rane',  p,  o.  To  reign  through  tho 
whole  oC 

OVTKiDfC,  owt -ride',  p.  a.  To  pass  by  riding;  to  j 
j ride  fa.ster  th.an: — r.  a.  to  travel  about  on  horse-  j 
back,  or  in  a vehiclr*.  ,i 

OuTUiUEB,  owt'ri-dvr,  9.  A servant  sttached  to  ! 
nny  travelling  ei^iiipago,  who  is  app-'inteJ  to  ride  ’ 
forwsrd  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tolls,  Sec. ; a j 
I suinmoner,  whoso  ofhco  is  to  cite  men  before  the  < 

I sheriff;— (obsolete  lathe  last  sense ;)— one  who  I 

I truveU  about  on  horseback,  or  in  a vehicle. 
OUTKIGOEU,  owt-rig'gur,  9.  The  sea  term  for  any 
I projecting  spar  or  piece  of  timber,  for  extending 
ropei,  sails,  and  for  other  temporary  purposes.  f 
OuTKloirr,  owt'rite,  ad.  Iimiiedlalely ; witliout  J 
deU)  ; at  once ; completely.  i 

Oi^TRopK,  owt'ruile,  9.  An  excurrion.  . 

OurRitOT,  uwt-root',  p.  a.  Tu  eradicate;  to  extir- 
pate. I 

I OUTSCAPB,  owt'skspe,  9.  Power  of  escaping.— 
Obsolete. 

OcTSCOlTKixoa,  owt-skowrliigx,  a.  Suhstanocs 
washed  or  scoured  not. 

Outsell,  owt-aef,  p.  a.  To  exceed  in  amount  of  1 
sales;  to  exceed  in  the  price  of  things  sold;  to  I 
gain  a higher  pHce.  , 

Outset,  owt  net,  s.  B<^uning;  first  entrance  on  j 
any  husiiieits.  ! 

Oi  T8IUE,  owt'siJe,  s.  Tbe  extemnl  part  of  athing;  j 
tho  part,  end,  or  idde,  which  fonns  tlie  surface  or  • 
superflevH ; superficial  appearance ; exterior  ; per-  < 
son  ; external  mien  ; the  part  or  place  that  lies  j 
without  or  beyond  an  enclosure;  tlie  utmost.  I 

OcTRKiRT,  owt'skirt,  X.  Border;  outjnsit ; suburb. 
OUTai'RKAli,  owt-spred',  r.  a.  Tu  extend  ; to 
spread ; to  diffuse. 

OuTRURKADINO,  owt-Sprcdlog,  9.  Th«  act  of  1 
spreading  out  or  diffusing. 

I OUTSTAND,  owt-staiid',  p.  a.  To  support;  to  re- 
sist; to  stand  beyond  the  proper  time ; to  with-  . 

I stand;  to  sustain  witlmut  yielding; — r.  n.  to  ' 
project  outwards  from  the  main  body,  > 
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: Oi  THTAKDlKO,  owfc^taod'lDg,  o.  Not  0uUect«d } 
t uup^iid. 

; OuTSTAKTiNO,  owt'stdrt-lDg,  o.  Rosbing  forth. 

■ OirrsTftKST,  owt'fttreel,  $.  A street  in  the  extre* 

I niiltee  of  « town. 

' OcTTAKB,  owt'uke,  prep.  Except'— Obsolete. 

\ All  wAt  froldo  nicftt  royxht  le, 

Oiittebe  ue  fethen  and  the  tree.— Ckone^r. 
OuiTOTE,  owt^rote',  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  the  nnm- 
I ber  of  votes  given ; to  defeat  by  a majority  cf 
I suffnges. 

j OcTWALLf  oot'wawl,  f.  The  interior  part  of  a 
I building  or  fortress  * superfidal  appearance, 

j Outward,  owt'wawr^  a (wteeav^  or  wfeioeard^ 
Sax.)  External;  exterior;  forming  the  super* 
ficUl  part;  visible;  opposed  to  inward;  extrinric; 

I adventitious ; foreign ; not  intestine ; — (obsolete 

j in  the  laat  four  eensee;)— tending  to  the  exterirw 
i I part.  In  Scripture,  dvQ  ; public.  In  Tbeolog/, 
j carnal ; fleshly ; corporeal ; not  spiritual ; — s. 
t external  form.  Outieord  Jtmiiiiff  angUy  in  For- 
: tiBcation,  the  angle  of  the  tenaiUe,  compi^endad 

I I bj  the  two  flanking  Uoea  of  defence. 

I , Outward,  owt'wawrd,  ) ad.  To  the  outer  parte) 

1 1 Outwards,  owt'wawr^.1  tending  or  directing 
j towards  the  exterior ; from  a port  or  country. 
OuTWARDBOUKO,  owt'wawrd-bownd,  a.  Proceed* 

■ ing  iroro  a port  or  oountry. 

• Outwardly,  owt^wawrd-le,  ad.  Externally;  op- 

I posed  to  inwardly ; in  appearance ; not  sincerely. 

* Outwash,  owt>wawafa',  r.  a.  To  wash  out;  to 

j cleanse  from.— Seldom  used. 

. OuTWATCH,  owt-wawtsh',  V.  a.  Te  surpass  in 

■ watdiing. 

^ Hare  I ottneatA'd, 

Tea,  and  outwalked  any  ghuat  aUvet— ilm  Amjoh. 

Oltwbar,  owt-ware',  v.  a.  To  paw  tediously  to 
the  end ; to  last  longer  than  somethbg  else ; to 
wear  out. — Obeolete  in  the  last  seuse. 

To  live,  and  to  increase  his  race,  himself  cuheenm— 

DVHM. 

, OuTWSxo,  owt-weed',  «.  o.  To  extirpate,  as  a 
j weed. 

j OuTWiM,  owt*win\  9.  a.  To  get  out  of. — Obeolrte. 

OuTW'iND,  owt-wiode',  a.  «.  To  extricate  by 
I winding  ; to  unloose. 

; OuTWiNO,  owt-wing',  v.  a.  To  move  fister  on  the 
wing ; to  outstrip. 

' Outwit,  owt*wlt',  e.  a.  To  surpass  in  derign  or 
I atraUgem ; to  overreuch ; te  defeat  by  aupei  ior 
ingenuity. 

Outwork,  owt'work,  s.  Hie  part  of  a fortificatiou 
moet  remote  from  the  main  fortress  or  dtedel,  for 
the  purpose  of  keei^ug  the  besiegers  at  a distance. 
OuTWOKTti,  owt-wujtA , 9.  a.  To  exceed  in  value. 
OUTWREST,  owt*reet',  r.  a.  To  extort  by  violence. 
OuTZAKY,  owt'Xa'ne,  r.  a.  Tb  exceed  in  buffoon* 
eiy. — Seldom  used. 

O run  not  pvouil  of  this : jet  take  th  j dre ; 

Thou  dost  ontsanj  Ooksfj.— Rea  JbMMm 

Qva,  o'va,  s.  Hie  plural  of  the  LaUn  word  orasi, 
an  egg.  In  Architecture,  omnments  in  tlie  form 
of  an  egg,  carved  on  the  ooutour  of  the  ovnla,  or 
quarter-round,  and  se|)arated  from  each  by 
anchors  and  arrowbeadik  la  Eutomok^,  the 
name  for  tiie  first  stage  in  the  existeitce  of  an 
insect,  from  which  it  is  metamorphosed  into  the 
larva. 

OvaIm  o'vnl,  a (orum,  an  egg,  LaU)  A cun-ed 
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figure  teeembiing  an  ellipse,  or  the  transTcr>»e  ' 
aection  of  an  egg ; — a,  of  the  form  of  the  trans* 
verse  sectiou  of  an  egg. 

OvALBUMEx,  o-val'bu-men,  s.  The  albumen  or 
white  of  on  egg. 

OYAL-snAFED,  o'vul’Shaypt,  o.  Resembling  the 
form  of  an  egg. 

Oyaria,  o-va're-a,  t.  The  plural  of  ovarium  ; the 
two  organs  which  contain  the  female  ora. 

Otarial,  o-va're-al,  ^ a.  Relating  to  the  ovary 

Ovarian,  o-va're-an,)  of  fomalea. 

OvARious,  o-va're-na,  a.  Consisting  of  or  con* 
taining  eggs. 

Ovarium,  0'Va'r^um,>  s.  (osirire,  Fr.)  That  part 

Ovary,  o'va-re,  > of  the  body  of  a female 
animal  in  which  impregnation  is  p^ormod.  In 
Botany,  that  port  of  t^  fiower  which  ripens  into 
fruit.  ; 

OvATR,  o'vate,  a.  (orates,  Lat.)  With  the 

OvATED,  oVa-ted,  i lower  extremitiee  broadest,  as 
an  ovate  leaf;  egg*sbaped.  Ovate  haceolate^  be- 
tween the  form  of  an  egg  and  a lanoe.  Ovate 
ttt/Uote,  between  oblong  and  oval*ahaped. 

Ovation,  o-va'sbuii,  a.  In  Antiquity,  an  inferior 
kind  of  triumph,  which,  according  to  the  aodent 
Roman  custom,  waa  granted  te  distinguished 
military  leaders.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  . 
from  000 rs  (to  cry  0 !),  the  Cry  of  the  soldiers  ou 
tbs  oecadoo ; or  from  oois,  a sheep,  the  animal 
aaerificed  upon  such  oceasioDS. 

Oven,  qv'vu,  a.  (Dutch,  ojai,  Sax.  and  Qenn.)  An 
arch  or  k^  of  brick  or  stone  work,  for  baking 
bread  and  other  things  for  the  table. 

Over,  o'vor,  pr^.  (oi^,  o/%r,  Sax.)  From  ride  te 
ride ; across ; above  in  pl^,  position,  superiority,  i 
excellenoe,  or  authority;  tlir^h  the  whole  si-  ; 
tent,  or  opoo  the  surface,  as  to  walk  over  a field,  ‘ 
or  any  pwticnlar  place;  upon,  as  *his  tender 
mercies  ore  over  all  bis  works daring  an  entire 
period  of  time ; covering  or  Immerring,  as  the  ' 
water  is  over  anything ; as  a poetical  contraction  * 
it  ia  written  o'er ; — from  side  to  ride ; on  the 
opposite  ride,  as  the  boat  Is  safe  over;  from  one 
place  to  another ; on  the  surface ; above  the  top ; 
more  than  the  quantity  apportioned ; beyond  a limit; 
from  beginning  to  end ; completely ; over  and 
over,  oooe  and  again;  repeatedly;  over  ayainy 
another  time ; with  repetition ; over  and  above, 
beyond  what  is  understood  or  limited;  over 
against,  in  front ; opposite ; 

Deer  agaiiul  this  church  stands  a large  hoepitaL—  i 
Addison, 

Over  is  also  used  to  rignify  a rolling  or  turning 
from  ride  te  side,  at,  to  turn  oc«r;  te  give  over,  to 
relinquuh ; to  look  back  upon  as  hopeless.  | 

Korc.— Dwr,  aa  a prefix  In  compoeitlon.  Is  Creqaentlj  ' 
appendetl  to  verbs.  BdJectiTee,  piirticlples,  and  sub. 
•tnutivee,  In  which  c«s««  it  gcncmilj  eigniflea  exl■o^s 
or  saperiuilCj.  as  in  oeeroM.  oMreome.  Ac.,  or  spreading, 
covering  above,  as  in  oeeriust,  oeei^loie ; or  it  denotes 
across,  as  to  owrtear  ; or  above,  as  to  overhang ; or  | 
turning,  changing  tides,  as  in  oegrlwm.  Pur  tiio  d«fl. 
niUoDS  and  etyrmdoglva  of  tlie  affixes  In  the  following 
list  of  compounds,  the  reader  is  rcfurrvd  to  their 
resperiive  places  in  Uiu  Dictionary Overabouiid, 
overact,  overagitate,  overanxious,  overan;h.  over- 
tmlm>ce,  ovcrbuttle,  overbend,  overbid,  overbuilt,  over- 
bulk, overbunlen.  overborn,  urerbusy,  overbuy,  over-  , 
canopy,  overenre,  overcarefUI,  overcairied,  overcarry, 
overcautiuus.overcliinh,  ovurvloud,  uvercloj,  uvercoa. 
fidence,  uverronfiduntly,  uvercuni,  overcootit,  over- 
cover,  overrreiluluUii.  ovrrcruw,  overcurio  US,  over, 
date,  uverdiligent,  overdose,  overdress,  overdrink,  • 
wonlrivo,  orenlry,  overoager,  overeogcrly,  overeugur- 
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DM«,  overeat,  orerelcffant,  oreremptv.  orerettimate, 
overexcited,  overexcitement,  orerfati(nie.  overfeed, 
overfill,  overfioat,  overflourbh,  OTornuab,  overfly, 

Ioverfood,  overforward,  overfbrwardncta,  overfralght, 
oveifhiitibl,  overfull,  overset,  oveivild,  overglance, 
overro,  ovei^or^.  overgnuaed,  ovetvreat,  overhandie, 

I ! overharden,  overiiaite,  overfaaatlly,  overhaatineM, 

1 overiiaatj,  ovevfieat,  overiaane,  overlabour,  overla- 
I botu«d.  overlade,  overlarfe,  overtar^eae,  overl&ah, 

Ioverlaaoin^y.  overUvtah,  ov«orlea|>,  overliberal,  over. 
U{(bt,  oveno^,  ovcrlove,  overmeaaore,  overmickle, 
overmix,  ovrrmodest,  ovcrmaltltade.  uvemame,  ovei^ 
neat,  ovemolae,  overoffendod,  overeffldoua,  overpaint, 

I ovcrpaaalonBte,  overpasaioQately,  overpatient,  over. 

I peer,  orerpoople,  overperch,  overperemptoey,  overper- 

auaae,  overpMcture,  overply,  overpoiae,  overpoliah, 
orerpioDderoaB,  overpoat,  overpreaa,  overprixe.  over. 

I prompt,  overpromptneaa,  overprotMition,  overgulet- 
neu,  ovorrank,  overread,  ovetTeaiiily,  overreadfoeea, 

I overreadj,  overred,  override,  overripe,  orerripen,  over. 

I roaat,  overaaturate,  overacrupulouaneea,  ovcracro. 

pulooa,  overahadow,  ovenldp,  oversleep,  orcrallp, 

I ovennow,  ovenoon,  overtorrow,  ovenpan,  overspeaic, 

\ ovenpread,  overatare,  overatato.  overatore,  overttraio, 

OTrratrew,  overathko,  overatufTed,  overaupply,  over. 
awarTning,  ovexawaj,  overawell,  overtaal^  orertax, 
overtedioua,  overtii^  overtltle,  overtrip,  overvalue, 
overran,  overvoto,ovonvatcb.  overwatched,  orerweak, 
overweary,  overweather,  ovorwet^b, overweight,  over, 
wing,  overwiae,  ovorwiaeneaa,  overword,  overwork, 
f overworn,  overwreatlo,  ovorytored,  overaealad,  over, 
i aealoua. 

Otbballs,  o'mr-nwlz,  a.  A kind  of  trou«c^  for 
being  were  over  and  protecting  the  orJinaip 
tronaers. 

I OvERAWB,  9-TTiT-t,w\  t.  o.  To  keep  in  check  bj 
ij  intimidation,  feir,  or  saperior  influence. 

|t  Otbrueab,  o-Tor>baro',  p.  «.  To  repreaa  or  bear 
j down : to  sobdua  by  superior  force. 

I Till  geartoma  with  weight  too  Cyprlana  foU.^/>rylei*. 

I OySRBBARIHO,  o-voT-ba'iiog,  a.  Of  a domineer* 

I log  bangbtj  dispoution;  tending  to  repress  or 
* subdue  by  intolerance  or  eflrontery. 

Overblow,  o-Tnr-blo^  v.  n.  In  Nautical  lan> 

I gfiage,  to  blow  ao  hard  that  the  ship  can  bear  no 

1 1 topsaUs;  to  bbw  over,  or  bo  past  its  violence 

h (obsolete  in  the  last  sense  ;)~to  blow  from  its 

place,  or  scatter  by  blowing. 

Overboard,  o'tmr-borde,  ad.  (oner,  and  bord,  side, 
Fr.)  Literally,  over  tbo  side  of  a ship ; out  of  a 
ship,  or  from  on  board. 

]'  Overbrow,  o-vur-brow',  r.  a.  To  jut  or  project 
j , over. 

i:  Overcast,  o.vm>kaat',  v.  a.  To  darken  or  in- 
1 1 tcrcept  with  gloom ; to  estimate  at  too  high  a 

•|  value;  to  sow  over; — o.  dull ; cloudy.  Overcast 

] staff,  a measure  or  scale  need  by  ahipwrighta  to 

j I determine  tbe  difference  between  the  curves  of  the 

l[  tirnbere  of  a veiseL 

I OvEBcnAROR,  o-mr-tabdij',  r.  a.  To  load  or  fill 
to  excess;  to  surfeit ; to  oppress  ; to  load  or  crowd 
{i  too  much ; to  charge  beyond  vaioe;  to  load  with 
, too  great  a charge,  as  a gun. 

/ OvBRCHAROB,  o'vur-tsbdij,  s.  An  exorlutant  or 
: I nr^ust  charge ; an  oppreasire  or  improper  load  or 
il  burden. 

I Overcoat,  o'ror-koto,  a.  A greatcoat  or  topcoat. 

H Otbrcoeb,  o-vnr-knm',  v.  a.  To  render  power* 
j.  less;  to  vanquish  or  subdue ; to  rise  above  or  get 
j . tbe  better  of;  to  overflow ; to  surcharge  ; to  come 
upon;  to  invade; — (obsolete  in  the  last  four 
I senses;) — p.  fi.  to  be  victorious.  % 

j Overcombr,  o.Tar*kum'ur,  a.  One  who  subdues 
I opposition  or  diiHrultics. 

OVERCOMINCLY,  o-vur*kum'ing-le,  ad.  With  sac* 

' cess  or  superiority. 

Overdo,  o-vur-doo',  p.  a.  To  do  or  perform  bc- 
I yond  what  is  necessary;  to  f.itigne  or  harafla  with 
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oppresrive  hboar  or  action ; to  boil,  bake,  or  roast  ' 
too  mneh ; — p.  a.  to  labour  to  excess.  i 

Overdraw,  o-vur-draw',  v.  a.  In  Commerce,  to  | 
draw  an  order  for  a larger  snm  than  is  due,  or  * 
beyond  one’s  credit ; to  draw  to  excess. 

Overfall,  o^ntr-fawl,  s.  A term  used  by  seamen 
for  a dangcrons  bank  or  shoal  lying  near  tbe  snr- 
face  of  tbo  sea;  also,  a cataract,  or  tbe  fall  of  a 
river. 

Overflow,  o-vur-flo',  v.  a.  To  inundate  or  cover  | 
over  with  water  or  other  flnid ; to  fill  to  excess ; 1 
to  deluge ; to  overwhelm  or  cover,  as  with  nmnben;  ;/ 
The  northern  nations  oenytowed  all  Christen dom.— 

SpcHstr.  I 

— p.  n.  to  swell  and  escape  ot'cr  the  brim  or  em< 
bankments ; to  be  dlffose  or  abandant ; to  mo  over. 
Overflow,  o'vor-flo,  s.  Soporabnndanoe ; an  in* 
undation.  * 

OvERFLOWiwo,  o•Tur-flo^ng,  o.  Diffusive;  obnn- 
dant ; exoberaot ; — s.  abundance ; exubenmee. 
OvERPLOWiNOLT,  o*var-flo Ing-le,  ad.  la  great 
exuberance  ; with  plenty.  < 

Overgrow,  o*vur*gro',  p.  a.  To  spread  over  with 
growth  or  Inxnrianoe:  to  grow  beyond  or  above  ; 

— p.  n.  to  grow  to  excess,  or  beyoiMj  natural  limits. 
0vBROKOH*TII,  oVer*grutAc,  $.  Growth  beyond  the 
natnrul  or  ordinary  size. 

OvERHAMO,  O'Tor.bang',  v.  a.  To  impend  or  pro- 
ject over ; to  jut  or  hang  over  ; — e.  is.  to  jnC 
over.  , 

OvERHAKOiEo,  o-vuT-hsoglng,  o,  Inctifung  fmm  J 
the  perpendicular ; jotting  or  projecting  over.  >'| 
Overhaul,  o-vnr>hawl',  p.  a.  To  scrutinize  or  exa-  , 
mine  with  care;  to  spread  over;  to  inapoct;  to  > 
gun  open  in  a chase ; to  coqie  np  to.  1 1 

Overhead,  o*Tor*bod',  udL  Above,  in  the  zenith  I 
or  ceiling;  aloft.  •. 

Overhear,  o-vur-here',  r.  a.  To  bear  what  is  ad* 
dressed  to  another  person,  or  what  is  nut  intended 
to  be  beard ; to  boar  by  accident. 

OvERDBLB,  o-ror-beel',  p.  a.  To  cover  over. — 1 
Obeolete.  !| 

OvERiiEMD,  o*vnr’hond',  p.  a.  To  overtake. — Ob  it 
solcte.  1 1 

OvEiWor,  o-Tor-joy',  v.  a.  To  transport  mtb  pleas* 
ing  excitation  and  gladness ; to  give  gmt  joy  to ; ; [ 
— s.  excessive  transport  or  gladness.  t 

Overjoyed,  o-var>joyd',  a.  Joyous  in  the  extreme. 
Overland,  o'vnr-Iand,  o.  Anoas  tbe  land;  tra-  r! 
veiling  or  pessin;*  by  land,  aa  an  overland  jaaraej  || 
to  India.  1 

Overlap,  o-vur-Up',  p.  a.  To  lay  one  ftdd  over 
another ; to  fedd  and  by  over. 

Overlay,  o*vur-la',  p.  a.  To  by  upon  with  op* 
pressive  weight ; to  spread  over  the  surface ; to 
smother  or  overwhelm  with  oororing ; to  overcasr, 
or  render  obarure « • 

As  when  a cloud  hla  beam  doth  oearieje— ^jMaarr. 

—to  cover.  , j 

And  optriof  i 

With  this  portentous  bridge  Uio  dark  al^ta.—lfBaM.  | 

Overlaying,  o-vnr-b'iog,  s.  Tbe  act  of  covering ; i 
a superficial  covering.  | 

Overleap,  0.%'ur'leep',  p.  a.  To  paa  from  one  , 
side  to  another  by  leaping.  1 

Overleaped,  o-var-lept',  a.  Part  passed  bj  . 
leaping. 

Ov£RLKATflER,o'vur*leth*nr,  A Tlte  leather  form- 
:;:g  the  upper  part  of  a shoe;  that  which  iv  over  i 
the  foot. 
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OVEBLBATEii,  o-TBr-leTcn,  Wk  o..  To  letiTca  to 
ezoBM;  to  cause  to  rise  aad  sveli  bejond  what  ia 
reqiibite ; to  oorrupL 

OvEBLiMEU,  o'vnr-lc-DCS,#.  Cvelaasoen;  sopos- 
ficUloesa.— Obooleta. 

OYBRLiTE.~Se«  OuUife. 

I OvKRUTBE,  o-rur>liT'ar,  a.  A survivor ; ona  that 
outlives  others., 

Oterlono,  o'vnr>]ong,  a.  Too  long. 

II  Overlook,  o-vur-look',  v.  a.  To  view  or  seo  from 
a higher  place  or  position ; to  stand  cui  such  an 
elevation  as  to  aflurd  the  meana  of  looking  do«n 
on  to  see  from  a higher  position  ; to  view  or 
examine  fnllj;  to  snperintend  or  oversee;  to  re* 
I view  • to  exeoM ; to  pass  bj  without  censure ; to 
I alight ; to  o^lect. 

OvEitLOOKBB,  o-Tur-look'ur, «.  One  that  oversees 
t or  inspects. 

OvERLT,  o'vnr-ls,  a.  {o/crlicey  Sax.)  Inattentive ; 
thonghtless. — Obsolete. 

Otbrmast,  o-vur-mast',  r.  a.  To  furnish  with  a 
I mast  or  with  masts,  that  are  too  high  or  too 
I heavy  for  the  hull  to  counterbalance. 

I OvERKASTER,  o-vnr-mss'tor,  v.  a.  To  overpower 
I or  subdue ; to  vanquish  ; to  subdue. 

IOvKiufATCH,  <^vur-tnatsh',  v.  a.  To  subdne  or 
eonqner  by  inferior  force,  stratagem,  or  superiority ; 
—a.  one  able  to  ov*ercome  or  subdue ; one  superior 
in  power. 

Overmuch,  o'vnr-motsh,  a.  Beyond  what  is 
I needed  or  required ; far  too  moch; — ad.  in  too 
I great  a d^ree ; — $.  more  than  sufficient, 
t OvRRRiQHT,  o'rur-nite,  t.  The  night  before. 

‘ OvEarLDB,  o'vur>plos,  s.  (orcr,  and  plus,  more, 
LsU)  llut  whi^  is  left  after  a supply,  or  be- 
yond a quantity  proposed ; surplus. 
Overpower,  o-vur-pow'ur,  v.  o.  To  affect  with 
irresistible  power  or  force  ; to  render  powerless ; 
to  vanquish ; to  subdue ; to  defeat. 

I OvERPOwtRiNOLT,  o-vnr-pow'urring-le,  od.  With 
irresistible  force,  so  as  to  vanqnisli  or  snbdue. 
Overbake,  o*vur>rske'’,  e.  a.  To  break  in  ui>on,  ns 
waves  on  a ship  when  riding  at  anchor  in  a head 
sea. 

OvEBRBAcn,  o-vur»reetsh',  e.  a.  To  roach  beyond 
in  any  direction  ; to  rise  above  ; to  deceive  by 
artifice ; to  cheat  p.  n.  in  the  Manege,  to  strike 
the  toe  of  the  bind  foot  against  the  heel  or  shoe  of 
the  fore  foot,  aa  a horse  ; — /.  the  act  of  striking 
the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of  the  bind 
foot. 

OvERRSAcnEB,  o*vnr-reetsh'or,  s.  One  thst  takes 
advantage  of  another  by  stratagem  or  deceit 
Overrule,  o*vnr-rool\  v.  a.  To  keep  in  duo  con- 
trol by  exercise  of  power  or  infinence;  to  sob* 

ject  to  superior  authority ; to  govern  irith  high 
authority.  In  Law,  to  dismiss  or  supersede,  as 
* the  plea  was  oetnit/ed  by  the  court* 
Overruler,  o-vur-rooror,  t.  One  who  guides, 
directs,  or  governs. 

OvKBBULiKO,  o-mr-pooTing,  a.  Dirsetiog  by  su- 
perior power  or  influence. 

Overbuy,  o-vnr-mn',  v.  a.  To  run  or  spread  over ; 
to  grow  over ; to  harass  by  hostile  incursions  *, 
to  ravage ; to  ontstrip  another  in  speed ; to  over- 
spread with  nnmbers ; to  injure  by  treading  down. 
In  Letter-press  Printing,  to  alter  the  dlspoeition 
of  types  by^riy’ing  those  of  one  line  into  another, 
either  in  correction,  or  In  the  ctmtractipn  or  exten- 
sion of  columns;— p.  n.  to  overflow,  or  run  over. 


Overrunker.  o-vnr-nm'our,  s.  One  that  over- 
runs, or  goes  beyond. 

Oversea,  o-var-s«',  a.  From  beyond  sea  ; foreign. 

Oversee,  o-vur-se',  e.  a.  To  superintend  or  In- 
spect with  vigilance  and  care;  to  pass  witbont 
examination ; to  omit  or  oeglecL — Obsolete  in  the 
last  two  senses. 

Overseen,  o-vur-seen^  a.  pari  Mistaken;  de- 
ceived. 

Oteuseer,  o-vnr'&e'or,  s.  A snperiDtendent;  s 
supen’isor ; one  appointed  to  watch  over  others ; 
an  officer  intrust^  with  a public  duty,  as  the 
care  of  the  poor,  &c. 

OvEiiSET,  o vur-Bct',  e.  a.  To  subvert;  to  invert 
or  remove  from  the  proper  bvis ; to  turn  upon 
the  side ; to  overthrow ; — t.  n.  to  tom  or  be  ro- 
moved  from  the  proper  basis  or  fonndation. 

OvEBSBADE,  o-vuT-shadc',  p.  a.  To  render  gloomy 
or  imperceptible  by  the  intervention  of  shade ; to 
cover  with  anything  that  causes  darkness 

OvERSHAUOWER,  o-mr-sbad'o-iir,  «.  One  that 
throws  a shade  over  anything. 

Overshoot,  o->'ur-sboot',  p.  a.  To  shoot  beyond 
the  point  aimed  at ; to  pass  swiftly  over.  To 
otKTsAooi  one's  eelfy  to  venture  without  caution ; 
to  assert  too  much; — v.  r.  to  fly  beyond  the 
mark. 

OvERSHOT-WBEEL,  o'mr-shot-bweel,  s.  In  Me- 
chanics, a wator-wheel,  in  which  the  water  is 
convey^  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  applied 
above  the  axle.  In  this  case  the  water  acta  1^ 
weight,  and  not  by  the  impulse  of  the  stream. 

OvERSlouT,  o'rur-rita,  s.  Superintendence;  vigi- 
lant iuspecUon ; omission ; error ; uiistuke. 

Overstock,  o-mr-stok',  «.  Mon  than  is  suffi- 
cient : supcrabuodince ; — r.  o.  to  cruwd  or  sup- 
ply with  more  than  is  wanted ; to  furnish  with 
more  cattle  or  seed  than  is  required  fur  the  pur- 
po«s. 

Overt,  o'vcrt,  a.  (ouvert,  Fr.)  Apparent ; open 
to  view ; public ; chiefly  used  in  Uw,  as  au  ooert 
act 

Overtake,  o-vur-take\  r.  a.  To  come  up  within 
a pursuit  or  course ; to  catch ; to  come  upon ; to 
fall  on  afrerwafids  ; to  take  by  surprise. 

Overthrow,  o-vnr-<4ro',  p.  a.  To  invert  the 
order  of  affaire;  to  ruin  or  demolish ; to  defeat; 
to  conquer ; to  vanquish  ; to  destroy ; to  subvert 

Overthrow,  o'mr-tAro,  a.  Tbo  state  of  being 
overthrown,  or  turned  off  the  proper  basis ; dis- 
comfiture; ruin;  destruction;  defeat;  degrada- 
tion. 

OvERTHROWEB,  o-var-tAro’ur,  $.  One  that  In- 
verte  the  r^ular  order  of  aff<urs ; one  who  defeats 
or  destroys. 

OvBRTHWART,  o-Tor- <ftwswrt o.  Opporite  ; 
crossing  at  right  angles ; cross ; perverse  ; ad* 
verse  \~prep.  across  ; from  side  to  side. 

OVBRTIIWARTLT,  o-vnr-tAwawit'H  ad.  Trans- 
versely ; across ; perversely. 

OvBRTiiWARTNEBE,  o-vur-tAwawrt'ncs,  s.  The 
stste  of  being  athwart,  or  lying  scroas ; perverse- 
ness; crossness. 

Overtop,  o-vur-top',  v.  a.  To  surpass  or  . excel ; 
to  eclipse  or  diminish  by  superior  merit  or  ex- 
cellence. 

OvEBTOWER,  o-vur-tow^or,  t.  a.  To  soar  to  a 
great  height ; to  rise  above  otbera. 

OvERTRADB,  o-vuT-trsde',  p.  o.  To  trade  without 
due  caution,  or  beyond  capital ; to  purchase  be- 
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joml  the  means  of  paymeuti  or  the  requirements 
, of  the  market. 

OvEHTKOW,  o-vnr-tro',  v.  n.  (qferiunoant  Sax.) 
To  think  too  highly ; to  be  too  sure. 

I OvKBTBUSTf  o-rur-trast't  v.  a.  To  plaoo  too 
I much  reliance  in. 

i OvBUTUSE,  o'Tnr-tnre»  s.  (oiwerfure,  Fr.)  In 
MosiCf  the  introductory  piece  of  music  prefixed  to 
an  opera  or  oratorio;  a propoasl  made.  It  is 
^ used  in  this  last  sense  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
I Courts  of  Scotland. 

I Otebturn,  o Tur-tom',  e.  a.  To  upset;  to  sub- 
l Tsrt ; to  tun  or  throw  from  a basis  or  portion 
I occupied;  to  destroy;  to  conquer  or  orerpower ; 
I — s.  state  of  being  subverted  or  overthrown. 

I OrBBTORNaBix,  o-vur-tum'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
( being  subverted  or  overthrown, 
i OvEBTUBMER,  o-TUT-tun'or,  s.  One  that  over* 
\ throws  or  subverts  established  order. 

Otbbtcbmiko,  o>vur>tun'iag,  $,  Change ; revo- 
lution ; subversion  of  order. 

' Oterwsen,  o-vor-ween*,  p.  n.  To  think  with  in- 
I dated  notions ; to  think  coDoeitcdly  or  arrogantly ; 
i to  exceed  the  truth  io  thought ; to  think  too 
) favourably. 

OvERWBEKiNO,  o-vur-woenlng,  a.  Vain;  con- 
I ceitsd ; fiUed  with  inflated  notions  of  one's  own 
I fanportance. 

Cterweekinolt,  o var-weeulng-le,  ad.  With 
t too  inflated  notions  of  one's  self. 

Otbrwrblm,  o-vur-hwelm',  «.  a.  To  enoompsss 
or  overapread  with  something  violent  and  weighty; 
to  crush  underneath ; to  immerse  and  bear  down, 
! as,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  affliction ; to  overlook 
gloomily ; to  pot  oi‘er. — Obsolete  io  the  last 
sense. 

Otekwheuc,  (/vur-hwelm,  a The  act  of  over- 
wbelming. 

OvEBWUELUlKOLT,  o-vur-hwel'mlng'le,  od  Io 
h a manner  to  overwhelm. 

|:  Otidos,  o've-boa,  a (oru,  a sheep,  and  &oi,  an  ox, 
i Lat)  The  Musk>ox,  a genua  of  quadrupeds 

I intennediate  between  the  ^oep  and  ox:  Order, 
Rumioaotia 

Oticulxb,  o-vik'n-lar,  o.  (from  orwm,  an 
■ Lat.)  Relating  to  an  egg. 

OviDircT,  o've-dukt,  a (optem,  an  egg,  and  ductus^ 
t a passage,  Lat.)  A canal  or  duct  through  which 
I the  ova  passes,  after  impregnation,  from  the 
j ovaiy  to  the  ntoraa  In  the  human  subject,  the 
^ oviducts  are  called  the  Fallopian  tubea 

OTirsRODS,  o-vifur-us,  o.  (onsn,  an  e^,  and 
/erOt  1 bear,  Gr.)— See  Ovigeitma 
' Otifobm,  o've-fawnn,  a,  (oeum,  andybrmo,  shape, 
I Lat)  Having  the  sha^  of  an  egg.  Oci/brm 
UmeiUme,  oolite  or  roestona 

Otigerous,  O'Vig'Dr-us,  a,  (opam,  an  e^,  and 
gero^  1 cany,  l^t.)  The  same  as  oviferoua,  an 
epithet  applied  in  Zoology  to  certun  receptacles 
in  which  the  eggs  are  received  after  they  have 
been  excluded  from  the  formative  organs  of  the 
ovum,  as  the  long  pouches  appended  to  the  binder 
part  of  the  body  in  many  of  the  Entomostracana 
and  paradric  Crustacea.  It  is  applied  UkewUe 
to  the  ciliated  plates  which  are  situated  beneath 
the  last  of  the  higher  crustaceans,  as  the  crab  and 
lobster,  in  wlflch  the  eggs  are  attached  after 
having  quitted  the  oviducts, 
i OviBE,  o'vine,  a.  (orit,  a sheep,  I>at)  Relating  to 
I shoop ; conAistiog  of  sheep. 


Oviparous,  o-rip'a-rus,  a.  (onon,  and  jior»r>,  to  | 
bring  forth,  Lat.)  Frodudog  eggs,  or  producing 
young  from  eggs.  | 

Oviposit,  ov*e>poslt,  «.  a.  (omm,  and  potto  poti- 
Ut$,  to  place,  Lat.)  To  lay  eggs.  t 

OviPosiTioN,  ov-e-po-sish'uD,  s.  The  laying  or  ' 
depositing  of  eggs,  as  animal^  | 

Ovipositor,  ov-e-pos'e-tur,  s.  The  terminal  apex  | 
of  the  abdutnou  of  insocts,  the  organ  by  which  I 
the  eggs  are  depotitod.  j 

Ovis,  o'vis,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Sheep,  a genus  of  (/ 
well-known  snd  bigUy  useful  Ruminants.  Tbe  f 


Down,  and  tbe  Cheviot  I 

Ovisac,  o'vs-sak,  s.  (opmi,  an  egg,  and  snocM,  a 1 
sack,  Lat)  Tbe  cavity  in  the  ovary  which  im- 
mediately contains  the  ovum.  In  tbe  Maimnil'era,  | 
it  forms  the  oorput  UUettm  after  tlie  ovum  baa  ; 
been  expelled.  { 

Ovoio,  o'ruyd,  a.  (otwn,  lat  and  eidoe,  form,  Gr.)  | 
Ha\ing  the  ^ape  of  an  egg.  j 

OvoLO,  ov'o-lo,  s.  la  Architecture,  a round  mould-  ! 
log,  the  profile  and  sweep  of  which,  in  the  Ionic  I 
a:^  Corinthian  capitals,  is  usoally  ths  qoadnut 
of  a drcle,  or  quarter-round. 

OvoviviPAROUs,  o'vo-vi-vipVrus,  a,  (ovmn,  an  I 
egg,  riuM,  alive,  and  yiorio,  I produce,  Lat)  An  . 
epithet  applied  to  animals  which,  like  the  saU-  j 
maoder  and  tbe  viper,  never  lay  ^gs,  but  batch  ‘ 
them  in  the  body ; so  that  though  origkisUy  ooo-  ; 
tained  in  eggs,  the  offspring  are  brought  forth  in  ■ 
a living  state.  j 

OVULA,  o'vu-la,  s.  (onm,  an  egg,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  oviform ; the 
top  of  the  outer  lip  elevated,  and  produced  beyond 
that  of  the  inner,  which  is  turned  and  much 
thickened;  both  lips  equal  at  their  base,  and 
slightly  {w^oced:  Type  the  OroiiuA : Family, 
Cypneids!. 

Ovule,  o'vule,  > s.  (dim.  of  ocww,  an  egg, 
OvuLL'K,  oS'U-lom,)  Lat.)  Id  Botany,  the  seed 
before  it  is  perfect^  The  small  bodies  produced 
on  the  margins  of  tbe  earpella  in  pistils  sre  calied 
ocufa  or  ovule*.  When  perfected,  they  become 
the  seed  of  the  plant.  Tbe  ovule  is  generally 
attached  to  the  plaoeoU  of  the  ovarium  by  a very 
small  stalk. 

OvuUGER,  o-volVjar,  s.  (ontfrem,  a little  e^  and 
pero,  I carry,  Lat.)  Tbe  name  of  a hydatid  sup- 
poeed  to  be  formed  io  the  wrist. 

OvnuRA,  o-TU-li'ne,  s.  (opitfo,  oue  of  the  goners.) 

A subfamily  of  the  Cyprarito,  or  Cowries,  the 
shells  of  which  are  oviform,  smooth  and  policed ; 
the  extremities  of  the  aperture  more  or  less  pro- 
duced ; inner  lip  without  teeth : Order,  Gastero- 
poda. 

OvuLiTB,  o'vu-Ute,  s.  foewm,  an  egg,  Lat.  and 
Utkoe,  a stoue,  Gr.)  A fossil  ^g. 

OvuLiTES,  o-vu-U'tos,  i.  A osme  given  by  Lamarck 
to  a genus  of  small  ooruUinea,  which  are  oviform 
and  hollow,  and  frequently  perforated  at  both  endA 
Ovum,  o'vum,  s.  (Latin,  an  egg.)  In  Physiology, 
the  capsule  coutaining  tbe  pro^c  germ  of  ani- 
mals ; thus,  the  egg  of  a bii^  the  veacles  found 
Id  the  ovarium  in  mammifera,  and  the  spawn  of 
fishes,  are  all  ova. 

Owe,  o,  V.  o,  (upoa,  Sax.)  To  be  indebted ; to  be  ! 
obliged  or  bound  to  pay ; to  be  obliged  to  ascribe  | 
to ; to  be  obliged  for.  In  an  ubJulvlu  sense,  te  | 
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OWIKO— OXAUDE^ 

liAVf ; to  po6$<>aii ; to  b«  the  owner  of— fur  which 
we  now  Hie  the  word  ovn ; 

\ Thou  doft  here  usurp 

The  neiiie  tliou  owesC  not.— 

I — n.  to  be  bound  or  obli^  ;--{obiioleU ;) — for 
whii'h  we  sow  see  ougU,  which  wae  fonnerlj  only 
the  past  of  ove,  in  an  active  sense. 

Ow'iNu,  o'lng,  part  (need  in  the  passire  form  for 
otni  or  owed)  £tae  as  a debt ; imputable  as 
j nn  eff^f  as  ' his  miser/  Is  otr^  to  hU  careless- 
ness ;*  imputable  to,  ai  an  agrat;  cuuseqoeotial; 
as^iibable  to,  as  the  cause. 

Owl,  owl,  a.  (nZa,  tUe,  Sax.)  The  common  name 
of  birds  of  the  genus  Slrix. — Which  see. 

Ow'LER,  owror,  a.  One  who  conve/cd  wool  or  other 
contraband  goods  b/  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
] sending  Uiem  to  some  distant  place. 

OwLRT,  ow'let,  a.  An  owL 

OwuxQ,  owning,  a.  In  latw,  the  offence  of  trans- 
j porting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  the  count!/  to  the 
detriment  of  its  staple  manufacture:  so  called  ! 
from  its  being  usuall/  carried  on  in  the  night.  I 

Owxistl,  owrish,  a.  Resembling  an  owL  | 

- OwL-LlouT,  owHite,  s.  Glimmering  or  imperfect 
light.  I 

OwL-LiKB,  owl'Uke,  a.  lake  an  owl  in  its  habits. 

On*ir,  000,  a.  Sax.)  Belonging  to;  po»>  I 

> srsacd ; peculiar  * nsuallj  expressing  propertj  | 
with  emjmasts,  or  in  express  exclusion  of  others, 

: M m/  oww,  bis  oten — the  substance  bang  uuder- 

I stood,  as  * he  came  to  his  ovw,  and  bis  owm  re- 
I ceived  him  not,'  t.  e,  bis  oten  people; — r.  a.  to  i 
I hare  the  legal  or  rightful  title  to;  to  hnve  the  | 
I exclusive  right  to  use  ; to  scknowlc^  ; to  belong  ; 
I to ; to  avow  or  admit  tbnt  the  proprrtj  belongs  , 

to ; to  STOW ; to  confess  a fault.  In  general,  to 
acknowledge ; to  confess ; to  avow ; to  admit  to 
be  true ; not  to  den/. 

I Owxut,  o'nur, «.  The  rightful  proprietor ; one  who 
I hat  tlie  legal  or  rightful  title,  whether  be  is 
j possessor  or  not. 

OwHuisiiiP,  o'our-ship,  ».  Propert/;  sxclusiTs 
' right  of  possession  ; l^^l  or  just  claim  or  title. 

OwftB,  owr,  a.  Tbs  oh^Iete  name  of  some  largs 
I quadruped  but  which  is  not  known. 

OwsE,  ows,  s.  The  bark  of  a /oung  oak,  beaten 
I small,  and  used  tanners. 

' OwsBR,  ows'ur,  s.  The  bark  and  water  In  a tan- 
I ncr’s  pit. 

Ox,  oka,  $.  (ocro,  Sax.)  The  Bos  taurus  of  Us- 
ncus,  of  which  there  are  sevrral  varieties;  a 
castrated  bull  Oxeye-bcan,  or  JJurrutig  Cov~iick, 
the  plant  Mocuna  ureos. 

Ox.VA,  oks-e'a,  s.  (oa/s,  sharp,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
H/menopterous  insects : Famil/,  Antbiophila. 

Oxalates,  oksVla/ta,  a.  A genus  of  salts,  com- 
pounded of  oxalic  acid  and  aalifioble  bases. 

Oxalic,  uks-allk,  a.  Pertaioing  to  sorrel.  Oxalic 
addy  a poiaonons  acid  obtained  from  sugar.  It  is 
often  called  tali  qf  $orrd^  and  as  such  it  ta  used 
to  take  stains  out  of  furniture,  dresses,  &c.  It  is 
also  extensivel/  used  as  a bleaching  material,  and 
to  dean  boot  tops. 

Oxaudacb^  oks-s-lid-a'sc-e,)  s.  AnorderofElx- 

OxALiDxx,  oks-a-Ud'e-e,  > ogeooss  plants, 
ooDaisting  of  anbshrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate, 
rare]/ oppu.-ib)orwborled, leaves;  oal/xfive;  sepals 
£ve-part^:  petals  five;  h/pog/nous;  staroeos 
tMi;  filaments  Bwl'sbaped;  it^es  five  and  filiform ; 
•Dthem  two-ceUsd,  not  a^le;  orarj  fres^  five- 


OXALIS-OXTBELUi  j 

angled  and  five-celled ; stigmas  osnalt/  pencH- 
formed,  also  capitate  and  somewhat  bifid ; capsule  1 
ovate  or  oblong ; membranous ; fire-celled  and  ! 
fire  or  ten-vah-ed;  seeds  few,  and  fixed  to  the  ^ 
central  axis  of  the  cells.  ! 

OXAUS,  oks'a-lts,  $.  (or/*,  add,  Gr.  from  the  acid  i 
taste  of  the  leaves.)  Wood-sorrel,  a genus  of  i 
plants : Tvpe  of  the  natural  order  Oxalidacec.  I 

OXAMlDB,  oks'a-miil,  > r.  A substance  ob-  ; 
OxALAMlDE,  oks-alVmid,)  tained  from  the  dls*  { 
tillstion  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  adheres  in  little  | 
floccules  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  remains  in  I 
the  liquid  when  the  water  has  been  driven  from  j 
the  oxalate  b/  besL 
Oxen,  oks'n.  Plmxd  of  ox. 

OXKRA,  ok-ae'ra,  s.  (c^iteros,  or  oaimw,  tumid, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  swollen  throat  of  the  corolla.)  i 
A genus  of  plants,  ustires  of  New  ChiledonlN: 
Order,  Bignoniarese.  ! 

OX‘BTBD,  okslde,  a.  Having  huge,  full  e/es,  like  j 
I those  of  an  ox.  i 

j Ox-FLT,  oks'fli,  s.  A fl/  batched  under  the  skin 
I of  cattle. 

Oxo  AXO.  oks'gang,  s.  As  much  land  as  ad  ox  could  * 

I plough  in  a season. — Obeol-te.  ! 

OxnoFT,  oks'hoft,  s.  A wine-mearaie  in  Holland  ! 

I and  German/,  equal  to  about  58  English  gallons. 
OxiDABiLiTT,  oks-id-s-bil'e-te,  s.  The  eapacit/  ? 

of  being  con%'eited  into  an  oxide.  I 

Oxidate,  oksVdate,  e.  a.  To  oonrert  into  an  oxide. 
Oxidation,  oks-e-da'shun,  s.  The  operation  or 
I process  of  converting  into  an  oxide,  as  metals  or  ^ 

I other  snbstanoes,  b/  cornicing  with  them  a oer-  > 

tain  portion  of  ox/gen.  i 

, Oxide,  okside,  $.  A substance  combined  with  : 
ox/gen,  without  being  in  the  state  of  an  add.  { 
Some  Bubstanoee  are  capable  of  different  degrees  uf  . [ 
oxidation.  Thus  we  have  black  and  white  oxkle  of  ' 
mercur/ ; and  in  chemical  nomenclature,  the  terms  : 
protoxide,  dentoxide,  tritoxide,  &c.,  are  emplo/ed  \ 
to  denote  the  first,  second,  third,  &e.  degrees  of  t 
oxidadon.  I 

Oxidize  — See  Oxidate.  I 

OxiDiZEMBNT.— See  OxidatioD.  I 

OxioDic,  oks-«-od'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consirt-  i 

ing  of,  a compound  of  ox/gen  and  iodine.  t 

OxLEYA,  oks-)e*/a, «.  (in  bonour  of  Mr.  Oxle/,  New  j 
South  Wales.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  | 
a tree  100  feet  In  height  or  more,  a native  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland:  Order,  Cedre- 
laces. 

OxLiRB,  oksliks,  o.  Resembling  an  ox. 

OxLlP,  oka’lip,  a.  The  Cowalip,  a plant. 

OxpBCKER,  olu'pek-ur,  a.  A bird  of  the  genua 
Buphaga : Famil/,  C^hiads. 

OxsTALL,  oks'itawl,  a.  A atand  or  stall  for  oxen. 
Oxter,  oks'tur,  a.  The  ann-pit. 

OxTONOUE. — ^ Pioia. 

OxL'RA,  oks-u'ra,  a.  sharp,  and  osro,  a tml, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Culeopleroua  insoets : Famil/, 
hfelasoma. 

OxTANTnes,  okfl-o-an'tAua,  a.  (oz/t,  sharp,  and 
awtAoa,  a flower,  Or.  in  relerenoe  to  the  acute  [ 
teeth  of  the  cal/x  and  accuminsted  segmcnls  of  | 
the  corolla.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gn-  1 
ebonaoes. 

OXTBAPHUS,  oks-e-ba'fus,  a.  (o^v,  add,  and  hapkej  j 
a d/er*s  colour,  Gr.)  A geona  of  planU : O^er, 
N/ctsgiuscea. 

OxiBEL08,oks-o-bel'aa,a.(oi^f6daa,shaip'pointcd,  g 


OXYMERIS— OWTBOPIS. 


Gr.)  A genus  of  HymeDopteroua  insecU:  Family, 
Fossores. 

OXTCERA,  ok•sis'c*^^  s.  sharp,  and  ibros, 

a bom,  Gr.)  A genus  of  DipUroua  insects: 
Family,  KoUcantha. 

OXTCBKlui,  oks-c-ke'la,  $.  (oxfff  sharp,  and 
ehnlof,  a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Colsopterous  in* 
sects:  Family,  CincindcHdc. 

OxrcoccL'S,  o^e-kok'kua,  t.  ('xtys,  and  hoH-oSy  a 
beny,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  aborp  acrid  taste  of 
the  berries.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  red  acid 
berries ; Order,  Kricaces. 

OXYCKATK,  okaVkrate,  a.  An  old  tern  in  Phar- 
macy,  denoting  a mixtoro  ef  vinegar  and  water,^ 
proper  to  assuage,  cool,  and  refresh  the  body. 

OxYDB,  oks’ide,  $.  The  fomer  method  of  speiliag 
oxide  according  to  the  true  etymology. 

OxYOBM,  okaVjen,  a.  (orya,  acid,  and  1 

engender,  Gr.)  An  elementary  body  which  some* 
times  exists  in  the  solid  or  flnld  form,  but  which 
can  only  be  examined  in  the  state  of  a gas.  It  is 
the  most  extensively  diffused  aubetance  in  nature, 
forming  21  per  cent,  by  volume  of  tbe  atmosphere, 
and  rigfat>nmths  by  weight  of  the  waters  of  tlm 
globe.  H is  the  great  supporter  of  life  and  com* 
bustioi),  and,  in  coiiibination  with  other  subetancea, 
it  forms  oxides  and  acids. 

Ox  YQEKATE,  oks'o-je*nnte,  o.  a.  To  mite,  or  cause 
to  be  combined  with  oxygen. 

OXYOEi«ATioN,oks-e*je*na'ahao,a.  The  act,  opera* 
tion,  or  process  of  cumbiiiing  with  oxygen. 

OxYOBNiZADLE,  oks-e-jo-ni'zs-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
bring  oxygenated;  the  term  used  synonymously 
with  oxidiution  and  oxidtaement — these  two  latter 
terms,  however,  being  restricted  in  ihcir  applica- 
tion to  cases  in  which  an  oxide  is  fonned,  and  oxy- 
genation merely  denoting  a oombinatiun  with 
oxygen  without  reference  to  the  product. 

OxYGKMZEMENT,  oks-e-je-QueWnt.  Same  as 
oxygenatjon.~Wbicb  see. 

OxYUbNous,  oka-ijVnus,  a.  Pertaining  to  oxygen, 
or  obtained  from  it 

OxYOENsiA,  oks-e-jen'she-a,  a.  sharp,  and 

ffcn$u,  taste,  Gr.)  An  excessive  morbid  develop- 
ment of  tbe  organ  of  Uste. 

OxYONATIiL'S,  oks-e-ua'cAus,  a.  (oxys,  almrp,  nnd 
pfMtAoe,  the  jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Carabide. 

OXYuoN,  oks'e-gon,  $.  (ozya,  sharp,  and  pomia,  an 
angle,  Gr.)  A term  appU^  in  G^mctry  to  figures 
in  which  ril  the  ingles  are  acute. 

OXTliYDKooEN,  oks-e-hi'dro-jcu,  a.  An  epithet 
applied  to  the  Oxyhydroyen  blottptpt,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  one  volume  of  oxygen  is  consumed 
with  two  of  hydrogen,  in  passing  through  a small 
aperture,  producing  an  intense  heat.  (Jxyhydro^ 
gen  wncro$ct>pey  an  instrument  resembling  a magic 
Unteni,  but  in  which  tbe  light  Is  formed  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  thrown  in  an  ignited  state  upuu 
a cylinder  of  lime. 

0XYLOBu:u,  oks-e-lo'be-um,  a.  (orya,  sharp,  and 
laboiy  a pod,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  pods  having  a | 
sharp  point.)  A genus  of  small  Anstraiion  Legu-  ' 
minous  ahrubs:  Suborder,  I’apilionaceae.  I 

OXYLOPiius,  ok-rit'o-fua,  a.  (ozya,  sharp,  and  ] 
lophoty  a crest,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  so  named 
from  its  crested  head:  Family,  Cncalidie. 

OxYMEL,  nks'e-mel,  a.  (ozya,  sharp,  male,  honey, 
Gr.)  A mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar,  sometimes 
made  the  vehicle  of  medicine,  as  oiymol  of  squiLU.  i 
:'s« 


OxYMEiu^,  oks-e-me'ris,  a (ozya,  sharp,  and  meruy 
a part,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Brazilian  shruba : Order, 
Melastomscese. 

OxTMOBOM,  oks-e-mo'mn,  $.  A rhetorical  figure, 
in  which  an  epithet  of  a qnite  contrary  signi^- 
tion  is  added  to  a word,  as  ' emcl  kindness.* 
OxYMUBlATES,  oks-e-mu're-syts,  i.  An  old  name  | 
for  those  compounds  which  are  now  called  chlorides. 
OxTNiTKUJd,  oks-e-ni'truin,  a.  A plaster  composed 
chiefly  of  vinegar  and  nitre.  i 

OxYKOTUB,  oka-e-no'tus,  a.  (ozyt,  sharp,  and  notos, 
the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  so  named  from  ' 
the  rigid  fcuthcre  on  the  back : Family,  LanlaJje. 
OxTorEA,  ok-si'o-pes,  a.  (ozya.  eliarp,  and  opa,  an  ^ 
eye,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Aracimidea,  or  Spiders  : 
Order,  Pulmonfliie.  ! 

OXYOPY,  ok-si’o  pe,  a.  (oz^s,  sharp,  and  ope,  the  , 
eye,  Gr.)  A preternatural  sensibility  of  llie  retina, 
by  which  a person  sees  mure  acutely  than  usual.  I 
OXYi’KTAbUM,  oks-e-pe'la-ium,  a.  furya,  sharp,  and  > 
petalony  a petal,  Gr.  iu  reference  to  the  long  sharp- 
pointed  petals.)  A genus  of  pUota  ; Order,  ‘ 
Asclepiadacec.  i 

OxYPiioNY,  ok-sifo-ne,  a.  (ozy«,  sharp,  and  yAone,  1 
voice,  Gr.)  Unnatural  shrillneas  of  voice,  iudl- 
cativo  of  inflammation  or  spasm  of  the  larynx.  | 
OxYPORA,  ok-sip’o-ra,  a.  (ozya,  and  poroi,  fibres  of  j 
the  nerree  of  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop-  | 
terous  iaaects : Family,  Dracheivtra.  i 

OxvpRUssic  Acid,  oka-e-prus'sic  as'sld,  a.  Tbe 
funner  aame  of  (he  ohlorucyauic  acid. 

OxYUEA,  ok-sir'o-a,  a.  (ozya,  acid,  Gr.)  A genus  j 
of  plants;  Order,  Folygoiiaceic.  : 

OXYRECMY,oks'e-reg-me,a.  (ozyreyww,  Gr.)  Arid  , 
eructation,  a cummoo  sympUnn  of  dyspepsia  and  j 
chronic  gastritis.  < 

OxTRllYNCUt'A,  oks-e-ring'kus,#.  (ozya,  sliarp,  and  ^ 
rhynch^  a bill,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  natives 
of  South  America:  Family,  Picida?.  Also,  a geous  ' 
of  Batrachiaua. 

OxYRiilNA,oka-o-ri'aa,a.(«iya,  sharp, and j 
a suout,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes.  | 

OxvuRiioMSE,  ok-air'ro-dlne,  a.  (ozya,  aadrAo</<»»,  • 
a rose,  Gr.)  A mixture  of  the  oil  of  roses  and 
vinegar.  | 

OXYBPORA,  oks-e-spo'm,  a.  (ozya,  sharp,  nnd 
aporu,  a seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  , 
awned  at  both  end&)  A genua  of  £o>t  Indian 
afarube  : Order,  Mehutomacnc. 

OxYBTKLMA,  oka-e'stri'ina,  a.  ('xrya,  sharp,  and 
$tehr»a^  a crown,  Gr.  in  rvlerence  to  the  fulioht  of 
the  corona  being  acute.)  A genus  of  pLuts  : 
Order,  Aaclepiadacea^ 

OXYSTOUUB,  ok-sia'to-mus,  a.  (ozya,  sharp,  and 
itotnoy  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  so  named 
from  its  large  sharp  bill : Family,  Stumida:.  Also, 
a genus  of  Coloopteroux  insects : Family,  Cora- 
bidx. 

OxYAiiLPllunET,  oks-e-surfu-rct,  a.  Combination 
of  sulphur  with  a metallic  oxide. 

OxvTARTRATE,  oks-e-Dlr-lratc,  a.  The  former 
name  of  Uie  acetate  of  [»oUsli. 

OxYTKi.HB,  oks-c-tel'us,  a.  (ozya,  sharp,  and  fe/oa, 
a dart,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  iiuocts: 
Family,  Drachelytra. 

OXYTitoi’iS,  ok-sit'ro-pis,  a.  (ozya,  sharp,  and  tro- 
pitf  a keel,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  keel  of  tlw 
flower  ending  in  an  exserted  roncrooe  on  Ujo  hack 
of  the  apex.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  pUuts  t 
Suborder,  Papilionaccox 


OXYURI— OYSTER 

OZ^aiA— 020U.  ; 

OxTuai,  oki  e*aH  i.  (oxyt^  shnrp,  and  owro,  a 
tail,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Covicr  to  a tribe  of 
Hymeoopteroue  intiectB,  included  in  bis  family 
Pupivora. 

OxrvRts,  okf'O-a'ria,  s.  (oxyt,  sharp,  and  octra,  a 
tall,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entozoa:  Order,  Nerna- 
toidea. 

OxTURUS,  oks-e-o'rus,  $.  (oxyn^  sharp,  and  tmra^ 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family,  Picids. 

Over  and  Tkcmiiter,  o'yer  and  terime-nor,  t. 
(French,  to  bear  and  determine.)  In  Law,  a 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  is  a oommiasion 
under  the  king's  great  seal,  directed  to  certain 
persons,  among  whom  two  common  law  judges 
are  u«uslly  appointed,  empowering  them  to  hear 
ami  determine  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  sod 
criminal  olfcnces  in  gcneraL 

0\ES.  o-yes',  I'nteiy.  Hear  ye!  An  expression 
used  by  the  crier  of  a court  to  enjoin  silcuce  when 
any  proclamation  is  made. 

Oystku,  oya'lur,  t,  (ou»/er.  Germ.)  The  common 

name  of  the  testaceous  bivalve  mollusc,  Ostrea  i 
edulis,  and  other  species  of  the  same  g^mus.  t 
Oyster  bed,  a bank  where  oysters  are  planted,  j 
nursed,  and  fed.  Oyster-catcher,  or  Sea-pit,  the  ' 
English  names  of  the  bird  Ho;inutopus  ostraUgus  I 
of  tinmens:  Family,  Charadriadie.  Oyster-pUmt, 
the  plant  Mertensia  maritima  is  sometimes  so 
called,  from  its  taste  resembling  that  of  the  oyster. 
The  other  compounds  of  oyster  are — oyster-shell, 
the  shell  of  an  oyster;  oyster-wench,  oyster- 
woman,  oyster-wife,  a woman  whose  occupation  is 
to  sell  oysters  ; a luw  woman. 

Oz.VRA,  0-ze'na,  s.  (jozaina,  Gr.)  An  ulcer  in  the 
nose,  discharging  fetid,  purulent  matter,  nnd 
sometimes  accompanied  with  caries  of  the  bones ; | 
by  some  it  is  regarded  as  being  tlie  same  as 
glanders.  1 

OzoLAS,>  o-zolc,  s.  A people  who  inhabited  the  ' 
OzoLi,  ) ea’<tem  part  of  i-Ktolia,  callinl  OAoiea — a - 
tract  of  territory  which  lay  at  the  iiorthL-ni  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Corinth.  | 

1 

i 

1'— PACATION. 

PACE— PACHYBLEIMIAKOSIS.  j 

P,  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  consonsnf  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  a labial  articulation,  formed 
by  a close  compression  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lips,  as  in  ep.  It  is  convertible  into  b and 
sometimes  into  v,  and,  m Greek,  into  pk.  This 
letter  occurs  in  the  Oriental  languages,  fri>m  which 
it  was  received  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  except, 
however,  the  Arabic,  which  has  not  this  letter. 
In  some  words  taken  from  the  Greek,  p is  mute, 
as  in  ywa/m,  pti/chology.  See. ; and  when  before 
A,  those  two  letters  united  have  the  sound  of y*, 
as  in  pAt7osoj)Ay.  As  an  abbrevbtion,  P.  stands 
for  PiMiuMf  pfrmloy  Sic. ; P.M.  sriinds  for  po9t~ 
menW/em,  aitcmoon;  as  a numeral,  P,  like  G, 
aUnds  for  one  bundr^,  and,  with  a da^  over  it, 
p,  fur  four  hundred  thousand.  Among  phy.sicians, 
P.  stands  for  puffUy  or  the  eighth  part  of  a band* 
ful : P.  for  partes  tegualee^  equal  parts  of  the 

ingmlients,  and  ppt.  for  prrrjxzratus,  prepared. 
In  Law,  for  parliament,  as  M.p.,  member  ul  par- 
liament. In  Music,  p.  stands  f»r piano,  or  softly; 
p.p.  (or  piu  piano,  or  more  softly;  uxdppp.  for 
pumusimo,  or  very  softly. 

Paage,  pa'ige,  $.  (^yment.  Norm.)  A toll  or  due 
paid  for  passing  over  another's  ground. — Obsolete. 

Pabular,  pab'u-lar,  ci.  (from  ^6uAan,  food,  Let.) 
Relating  to  food;  yielding  a nutritive  substoaoe; 
consisting  of  food  or  aliment 

Pabulatiok,  pab-u-U'shun,  s.  The  act  of  pro- 
curing food ; the  act  of  feeding. 

Fabulous,  pab'D-los,  a.  Yielding  or  affording 
aliment  or  food ; alimeoUL 

Fabulum,  pab'u-Inm,  s.  (Latin.)  Kotritive  sub- 
stance : food  ; that  which  affords  nutrition ; fuel ; 
that  which  gives  the  means  of  combustion. 

Pacatr,  palcate, a. (y^aooAM,  LrL)  Calm;  peace- 
ful— Obsolete, 

Pacatbd,  pa'kay-ted,  a.  Appeased;  calmed  down. 
— Obeoiete. 

pACATioiY,  pa-ka'shun,  t.  (from  paeo,  I appease, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  tranquillizing  or  appeasing. 

1 

Pace,  pase,  s.  {passua,  Lat  pae,  Fr.  passo,  Ital.) 
The  distance  betw’ecn  the  two  feet  in  walking, 
commonly  estimated  at  2 J feet;  but  the  geome- 
trical pace  is  double  that  di-tance,  or  tlie  whole 
sp.nce  psss<  d over  by  the  same  fu<]t  from  one  step 
to  another — a degree  on  the  equator  measures 
CO, 000  such  paces;  a step;  gait;  maimer  of  | 
walking,  as  a quick  or  slow  pace;  degree  of  cele-  ■ 
rity.  Puces  of  a horse,  Uie  natural  paces  arc  j 
three — a walk,  a trot,  and  a gallop,  to  which  may  ' 
be  .added,  an  amble.  To  keep  or  hold  p ice,  to 
continue  to  move  as  fast  as  something  else;  not 
to  fall  back; — v.  n.  to  walk  or  move;  to  more  or 
walk  slowly ; to  more  by  lifting  the  logs  on  the 
same  side,  as  a horse  ;-^p.  a.  to  nie:isurc  by  bte^is ; i 
to  regulate  in  motion.  | 

Packd,  paste,  a.  Having  a peculiar  gait,  often 
aihzcd  to  other  tenns,  as  B\ovt  paced,  thorough-  | 
pficedy  5:c.  . 

Pacer,  pa'sur,  s Ono  that  paces ; a hono  that 
paces. 

Pacha,^  po-shaV,  i,  A title  of  honour  given,  in 
Pasha,!  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  empire,  to  the 
ministers  and  chief  assistants  of  the  sultan,  whe- 
ther military  or  learned.  It  is  now  more  parti- 
cularly attributed  to  the  governors  of  provinces, 
styled  pachiiliks.  The  distinction  of  rank  between 
the  two  classes  of  pachas,  consists  in  the  number  , 
of  horse  tails  which  are  carried  before  them  as 
standards — the  higher  haring  three,  and  the  lower 
two.  1 

Pacuacam AC,  pak-a-kozn'ak,  s.  The  name  given  ‘ 
by  the  idolatora  of  I'eni  to  the  being  whom  they 
worshipped  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and 
who  was  held  by  them  in  the  bighest  veneration. 
Pachalic,  pa-shaw'Uk,  a.  Relating  to  tbo  govern- 
ment of  a pacha ; — s.  the  juriadictloo  of  a pacha.  ■ 
PaCIITBLEPHaROSIB,  pak-e-ble-fa-ro'sis,  s.  (;>o-  . 
ckys,  thick,  and  blepharon,  the  eyelid,  Gr.)  The 
thickening  of  the  eyelidi  on  the  margins,  from 
the  obstruction  of  the  meibomian  glands.  1 

1 
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pAcnvCEKTROW,  pak- e>sen'tn)D,  $.  (pmAy«,  thick, 
and  kentrotL,  a spar,  Gr.  in  refereoce  to  the  thick 
fleshy  spurlike  appendages  of  the  anthers,  called 
connectivee.)  A geoos  of  plants,  oonaisting  of 
smooth  parasitical  shrubs,  oatires  of  Jata : Order, 
Ifelastomaoeie. 

Pachtcbpuala,  pak-e-eefa-Ia,  t.  thick, 

and  kephalty  the  head.  Gr.)  The  Thickheads, 
a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Vereolnie,  or 
Greenlets  and  Thickhea<k:  Family,  Sylviadc. 

Pachtoepraur^  psk  e-aef-a-ti'ne,  §.  (pocAy- 
cmkala^  one  of  the  genera.)  The  Great>hcad^ 
Qiattrrefa.  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  a 
subfamily  of  the  Ainpelinic,  but  the  genns  Pachy- 
oephala  Is  now  classed  by  him  under  the  VereewB, 
or  Greeiilcte. 

Paciitciiolia,  pak^ko1e-e,>  «.  (porAys,  thick, 

PACnTCiioLT,  pa-kikVle,  > and  cAo/«,  bile, 
Gr.)  Disease  consequent  ou  thickening  of  the 
bile. 

Paciitcrtmia,  pak-e*kim'e>a,  s.  fpocAys,  thick, 
and  chjfmot,  juioe,  Or.)  A morbid  thickoning  of 
the  animal  Juices. 

Pacuycormus,  pak-e-kaw/mua,  s.  (pocAys,  thick, 
and  kormos,  a log,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ganoid 
toasil  tisbeo,  from  the  lias  of  England  and  Wirtem* 

Pacii  vi>BKDBON,  pak>o-den'dron,  u (pocAys,  tbkk, 
and  dbufroM,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genns  of  plants: 
Order,  HemorocallidMcea'. 

Pacuvderma,  p.'dC'C’der'ma,#.  (porAys,  thick,  and 
drrmu,  a skin,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  tliick  skin  uf 
the  berries.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a 
(ri’C,  a native  of  Java,  when  it  U called  Pa^ar- 
guDung:  Order,  Oleaces. 

Paciiydbkmata,  pak-e*der-ma'ta,>  s.  (pocAyr, 

Pachyuerms,  pak-o^enns',  f thick,  and 
ilrrmoy  ekln,  Gr.)  Thick-skins,  the  name  given 
by  Cnvirr  to  his  seventh  order  of  Mamtniferous 
quadrupeds.  It  includes  tfao  elephant,  hippopo- 
UiDua,  rhinoceroa,  tapir,  horse,  awine,  and  many 
extinct  genera 

Pacuydkbmatous,  pik-e-derma-ttts,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  order  Pacfaydermata. 

pACRYOLOSaATBS,  pak-e-gloa'sayta,>  s.  (pocAy- 

Paciiyolobsi,  pak-e-gloe'ti,  f p/ussa,  one 

of  tbe  genera.)  A family  of  parrot^  comprehend- 
ing su^  as  hare  thick  tonguea. 

Paciiyorathus,  pak-e-na'(^  s.  (pacAys,  thick, 
and  ynoMos,  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  la 
which  the  body  is  ebort,  broad,  and  compreeei^ ; 
tbe  bead  very  large,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body ; the  eyee  very  remote  from  tbe  nionth, 
pU^  high  upon  the  crown,  and  immediately 
above  tbe  pectoral  fins  ; tbe  front  teeth  remark- 
ably long ; first  dorsal  spine  oUqm  and  rough ; 
pelvis  with  minute  rays ; caudal  fin  doubly  luoate: 
Family,  BIastid». 

pACHYLis,  pa-kil'ia,  $.  (pocAyt,  thick,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Penta- 
tomida:. 

pACHYLonrs,  pa-kil'o-bni,  s.  (pocAys,  thick,  and 
/o6os,  a lob^  Gr.  from  the  thickness  of  the  coty- 
ledons.) Tbe  edible  Sofu,  a genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a large  tree,  a native  of  the  island  of 
St  Thomas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea : Order, 
Ainyridaceie. 

Pacuyloma,  pak-e-k>'ma,  s.  (pocAys,  thick,  and 
A>ma,  a fringe,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  thick  mar- 
dual  nerve  of  the  leaf.)  A genus  of  Brazilian 
•m 


PACin'MYA-PACHYSTOMA. 


ahnibs,  with  purple  flowers:  Order,  hliUsto- 
mscea:. 

PaCRYMYA,  pak-e-ml'a,  s.  (pocAys,  thick,  Gr.  and 
mya,  a genus  of  Molluscs.)  A genus  of  fossil  ] 
Conchifera,  tbe  shell  of  which  is  bivalved ; trans-  | 
vnscly  elongated  : very  thick;  sub-bilobote,  with 
the  b^  near  tbe  anterior  extremity ; the  Hga-  I 
ment  partly  immersed,  and  attaclMd  to  promioeut  ' 
processes  or  fulcra : Family,  Mytelidst  ! 

Pacuymbma,  pak-e-ne^ma,  s.  (pncAys,  thick,  and  | 
nemo,  a filament,  Gr.  the  filaments  being  thick.)  ; 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  DUIenlaceffi.  - '| 

Paciiyheuus,  pak-e-ne'mos,  s.  (poct^s, thick,  and  :| 
nesKi,  a filament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
Insecta:  Family,  LameUicomes.  i 

Paceiymbmus,  pak-e-ne'mus,  s.  (pocAy*,  thick,  and 
ibieme,  the  Iq;,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleoptoruus  | 
insects:  Family,  Cctoniade.  i 

Pachyodor,  pa-ke'o-don,  s.  (pacAys,  thick,  and 
odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bivalve  shells, 
which  ocenr  fimll  In  the  Lias  and  Oolite  forma-  I 
tious ; the  Cordinia  of  AgaaaU : Faunily,  UuicH  > 
nidic.  i 

Pachvotes,  pak-e-o'tes,)  s.  (pncAyt,  thick,  and  j 
pACHTOTi,  p^-«-o'ti,  V ofof,  an  ear,  Gr.)  | 

A family  of  the  Cl>eiroptera,  or  Bats,  including  > 
such  of  that  order  as  luivo  thick  external  ears.  I 
Pachyplecrum,  pak-e-pln'ruin,  s.  (paciyM,  thick,  ’ 
and  pUvrtmy  a side,  Gr.  tbs  ribs  of  the  iruit  being 
thick  and  corky.)  A genus  of  berbaocons  plants : 
Order,  Uinliellacew. 

Paciitpodium,  pak-c-po'de-um,  ».  (pocAys,  thick,  . 
and  potu  podus,  a foot,  Or.  in  reference  to  the 
thick  fleshy  roota)  A genus  of  plants  t Order, 
Apocynaoco.  | 

pACiiYPTKHi'ft,  pa-kip'ter-ua,  s.  (pncAys,  thick,  ■ 
and  p<eryx,  a fin,  Gr.)  A geous  of  fishes,  in  \ 
which  the  body  is  oblong  ; the  muzzle  slightly  ' 
depressed  ; the  eyes  not  remote,  but  large  ; the  1 1 
first  dorsal  plac^  over  the  ventral : Family, 
Silnrida^ 

Paciiyptila,  pa-kip'til-a,  t.  (pacAyr,  thick,  and  | 
pti/oN,  a feather,  Gr.)  A genus  of  aquatic  birds, 
belonginp  to  tbe  Laridc,  or  Gulls:  Family,  |l 
Alc.ad«.  U 

Pacutpus,  pak'e-pns,  s.  (p^ichyi,  thick,  and  poas,  | 
a font,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insecta: 
Family,  Cetoniadie.  1 

Paciiyruizus,  pak-e-ri'zns,  s.  CpncAys,  thick,  and 
rAuo,  a root,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  thick  tube-  | 
rotts  roots  of  the  planta.)  A genus  of  twinlug  j 
ly'gumiuout  shrubs,  aith  edible  roots,  and  bluish-  , 
violet  flowers : Suborder,  Papiliunaceie. 
Paciiyriiyrchus.  p.k-.  ring'kus,  s.  (pucAys,  | 
thick,  and  rAyacAos,  a bill,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Psaralana*,  or  BLidi-caps:  j 
Family,  Musicapidss. 

Pachtba,  pa-ki'ss,  s.  (pocAys,  thick,  Gr.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  thick  anbetance  of  tbe  corolla.)  A . 
genus  of  amall  erect  shrubs,  natives  of  tlie  Cape  ' 
of  Good  Hope : Order,  Ericaceae.  | 

PacRYS.^Rdra,  pak-e-Min'dra,  s.  (pncAya,  thick, 
and  oner  andr^s,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Kupborbiacese. 

PaCIIYSOMA,  pak-o-so’ma,  t.  (pocAyr,  thick,  and  ; 
soma,  a ImkIv,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  { 
ioMcts : Family,  Scirabnide. 
pACitYSTOMA,  pa-kis'to-ma,  s.  (pocAys,  thick,  and 
itotnoy  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genns  of  teataocons 
Molloscn,  the  shell  of  which  has  a tbkk  mar- 
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pomted  Gp,  fircqoeollj  cbanneUed,  ud  a testaceous 
oparculuin. 

pACtiTTHBaiUM,  ptk««*c4e'ra>am,  a.  {packet, 

thick,  and  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  A genos 

of  extinct  Mamiuiferoos  qoadnipeda:  Family, 
Megatbrnidsa. 

pACUYL'Rua,  pak-e>u'nis,  s.  (^padttfs  thldc,  and 
cans,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genos  of  fiebea,  In  which 
the  body  is  reiy  tdeaderi  tbe  pectoral  6ns  very  , 
minute;  tbe  UU  much  shorter  tlum  the  body, 
very  obtuse,  and  modi  thickened  at  the  extre-  I 
mity ; dorsal  fin  commencing  behind  tbe  rent,  { 
shorter  thsn  tbe  ventral  6a,  and  ooiting  both 
with  the  candal : Family,  Morcsidc.  | 

Pacific,  pa-eifik,  a,  (pacf/Seut^  Lat.)  PronMting 
peace ; ooocilialory ; snit^  or  adapted  to  restwe  | 
peace,  or  reconcile  diflVrenoes ; appeasing ; Iran  I 
quU ; calm.  Paci/ic  Gceow,  tbe  ocean  Mweeo 
America  on  tbe  east,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  I 
the  west.  The  name  was  given  to  it  by  Magal* 
haeos,  the  first  European  who  visited  it,  on 
nooount  of  bis  enjoying  fair  weather  immediately  ' 
00  entering  this  vast  expanse  of  water,  after 
having  experienaed  atomy  weather  and  tcmpes- 
tuons  gales  in  passing  through  tbe  straits  which 
still  bear  bis  name. 

pAClFlCATiOir,  pas-e-fs'ka'shun,  $.  (jpac!fiea(to^ 
LaU)  The  act  of  making  peace,  or  recondUng 
difiereooes  between  partiee  at  variance ; the  act 
of  appeasing  or  calming  down.  EtHoU  paeifi- 
cation,  tbe  term  nsusUy  applied  to  the  edicts 
issued  by  tbe  French  monarebs  in  favonr  of  their 
Protestant  subjects,  to  allay  the  commotions 
t cesslooed  by  their  previous  pensecntlon. 
Pacificator,  pas>e>fe>ka'tnr,  s.  A peacemaker;  I 
one  who  reconciles  cuntending  | arties  and  restores  . 
amity.  i 

pAiiFJCATORT,  pn<«re'luy-tur<e,  «.  Tending  to 
makep<‘acc;  conciliatory. 

Paofirr,  psa'e-fi'Or,  a.  One  who  p i-lfiea. 

Pacify,  pas'e>fi,  e.  a.  (^paci^,  Fr.  p cifico, 
pax,  poets,  peace,  and  /ado,  I make,  IaI.)  To 
a]  pease;  to  still  resentment;  to  quiet;  to  allay 
s^tatioQ  or  exctemeiit;  to  restore  peace  to;  to 
tranquillise. 

Pack,  pak,  a.  (Germ.  ar>d  Swed.  pah,  Dnt.)  A 
bundle  of  anything  ei«loeed  in  acover  ur  bound  fast 
w itb  cords ; a burdirn  or  load ; a number  of  cards, 
or  the  number  used  in  games,  eo  termed  from 
beii  g ei>closed  together;  a number  of  hounds  or 
dogs,  buntiug  or  kept  together ; a number  of  per- 
sons coofederated  in  any  bad  design  or  practice ; 
any  great  number  as  to  quantity  and  pressure,  as 
a pack  or  world  of  troublm; — (seldom  used  in  the 
last  ien»« ;) — n kwse  or  lewd  person (obsolete  in  ’ 
the  Isht  aenee ;)  I 

Touna  wanton  wenches,  befubies,  and  naughty  podM.  I 
— IFbttaqf  R«/nder«. 

a load  of  seventeen  stom  and  two  poimds,  or  240 
pounds  weight;— v.  a.  (poEben,  Dot.  paehen,  | 
Germ.)  to  place  in  close  order ; to  pot  together  and 
bind  last ; to  send  in  a harry ; to  put  together, 
as  cards,  in  nch  a manner  as  to  secure  the  game ; 
Co  pat  together  in  sorts  with  a frsudolent  design, 
as  cards — hence  to  unite  peraous  ioiquitoualy  with 
A view  to  aome  private  iotereet;— «.  n.  to  be 
pressed  or  ekised ; to  close ; to  shot ; to  remove  la 
baste;  to  go  off  in  a buny;  to  ooooert  bad  i 
ineasures;  to  confederate  for  bad  purpoeee;  to  1 
prnctise  nnlawfol  confederacy  or  eollusioa 
V«4> lU  3 o 


Pack  AO  B,  pak'aje,  s.  A bundle  or  bale;  a qmm- 
tity  bound  or  preased  togetlier;  a charge  made 
for  packing  goods. 

Packcloth,  pak'kIotA,  s.  A coarse  doth  used  for 
packing  goo^  or  in  which  Uiey  are  tied. 

pACKBRy  pidt'ur,  r.  One  who  binds  up  balct  fbr 
esrriage. 

Packet,  psk'it,  $.  {paqnei,  Pr.)  A small  pa>k  or 
package ; a Gttle  boodle  or  parcel ; a ship  or  other 
veeMl  employed  by  government  to  convey  letters 
from  one  coontiy  or  port  to  another;  a vessel 
employed  for  tbe  conveyance  of  despatches,  pas- 
een,:era,  or  goods; — n.  «,  to  ply  with  a p.icket; 
to  bind  up  In  parcels.  | 

Packbt-8U1P,  pak'ie-ship,  e.  A ship  for  the  regn- 
1st  conveyance  of  despatches,  letters,  passengers, 
&C.,  between  distant  coontries. 

Packfoxo,  pak'fbng,  s.  The  Chinese  name  of  the 
alloy  called  German  silver,  composed  of  7 parts 
zinc,  2.5  copper,  and  6.5  itickeL 

Pac'K-uorsb,  pak'bawri,  a A horse  of  burden; 
a hor..e  employed  in  canyiog  goods. 

Packixo,  p^'ing,  a A trick ; collosloD ; fals^ 
hood; 

W«  hope  to  find  out  an  yonr  trkk^  1 

Tour  ptots  ami  jMoUa^— Jtfittoit. 

the  fastening  of  anything  up  tightly;  alao,  the 
hemp  or  other  material  put  ronud  or  iMtween  tbs 
various  parts  of  tbe  piston  of  a pump  or  stcam- 
engiue,  to  prevent  the  steam  or  water  from  oozing 
through.  Packing-idiiUt,  an  ancient  kind  of 
cloth  so  called. 

Packmak,  pak'man,  a A pedler;  one  who  carries 
a pock. 

Packsaddlb,  pak'sad-dl,  a A saddle  on  which 
burdens  an  liud. 

Packstapp,  pak'staf,  a A staff  by  which  a pedler 
occA-ionelly  euppoits  bis  psek. 

Packthread,  pak'tkred,  s.  Strong  thread  ueed  in 
tying  np  parcelA 

Packtolcs,  pak-tolaa,  s.  (psFfoo,  I fasten,  Gr.) 

A genus  ^ Crustacea,  belonging  to  tho  family 
Apterara,  and  type  of  the  tribe  PcioUa. 

Packwax,  puk'wsks,  s.  A tendinous  substance  of 
tbe  neck  of  an  aninud.  j 

Paclites,  pak-G'tes,  a (paktaa,  fixed,  and  BAoa,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Bclemnitcs,  carved  at 
the  extremity,  with  a pore  at  tho  apex,  and  a 
Btmigbt  elongated  aperture. 

Pacos,  pa'koa,  s.  Id  Mineralogy,  an  earthy-looking 
ore  found  in  Pern,  consisting  of  brown  oxide  ot 
iron,  with  imperceptible  particlee  of  native  silver 
disaeminatad  through  iL 

Pact,  pakt,  s.  (Fi«n^,  poetmn,  Lat)  A ecmtract; 
a baigain  or  covenant. 

Pactiox,  pak'shun,  s.  {pactio,  Lat.)  Aa  agree- 
ment or  bargaiiL 

Pactional,  pak'ahan-al,  a.  By  way  of  bargain  or 
covenant. 

pACTinous,  pe^-tiah'us,  a.  Settled  by  agreement 
or  covenanL 

Pactolian,  psk-tole-an,  a.  Relating  to  Pseteius, 
a river  in  Lydia,  fsmuos  for  its  golden  sandA 

Paotolians,  pak-to'le-sna,  s.  {paktoitu,  one  of  tbe 
genera.)  A tribe  of  Crustaceans,  belonging  to  tbe 
family  ApCerura. 

Pad,  pad.  a (^paad.  Sax.)  The  road ; a footpath ; 
— (obeolete;) — 

The  squire  of  the  jxtd  and  tbe  knight  of  the  post.—  , 

Friof.  ,1 
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ui  euj-paced  horse ; a robber  that  infests  the 
' road«  on  foot,  tutully  called  a footfal;  a soft 
I saddle,  cushion,  or  bolster,  stuffed  with  straw,  hair, 

! or  other  soft  substance ; — r.  n.  to  travel  s^^lj  t 
I to  rob  on  foot ; to  beat  a waj  smooth  and  level. 

I Padar,  pad'ar,  s.  Grouts,  coarse  6our  or  meal, 
r Padded,  pad^dod,  a.  Stuffed  or  filled  with  a soft 
I substance. 

I pADD£B,padMur,A  Ahi)'hwnjrmsn:  arobberonfoot 
1 Paddixo,  pad'din^,  $.  In  C^ico  Printing,  the  im- 
I pregnatioQ  of  clotb  with  a mordant. 

I pADDt.B,  pad'dle,  r. «».  To  row;  to  beat  water  as 
with  oars ; to  play  in  the  water ; to  finger 
V.  a.  to  propel  by  an  oar  or  paddle ; — «.  a short  oar 
used  by  aavage  nations  in  navigating  their  canoes, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  natoi^  history  to  desig* 
Date  the  swimming  apparatus  of  the  Chelooian 
I reptiles  and  Marine  saurians;  it  la  also  employed 
I to  denote  a small  aloioe,  similar  to  thoae  by  which 
^ locks  are  filled  and  emptied.  Paddle~Aoi«$,  the 

I crooked  arches  through  which  tho  water  paasee 

I from  the  upper  pond  of  a canal  into  the  lock  to 
I fill  it,  or  through  which  it  is  let  out  into  the  lower 
pond  on  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels.  Paddl6- 
wieells,  wheels  supporting  paddles  or  floats  fixed  at 
I equal  distances  round  the  rim,  employed  in  pro- 
pelling stesm.boats. 

Paddlsb,  pad'dl-or,  s.  One  who  paddles. 

Paddlb-stapf,  ps4*dl-staf,  x A staff  beaded 
with  broad  iron. 

. Paddock,  pad'dok,  s.  ipada^  Sax.)  A toad  or 
frog  (said  to  be  corrupted  from  parruc,  a park. 
Sax.);  a small  encloeore  for  deer  or  other  animals. 
Padi^k-pipA,  the  plant  Eqaiaitum  palustre. 
Puddock-^kxA^  a kind  of  mushroom;  volgarly, 
toadstool. 

, Paddy,  pad'de,  x An  East  Indian  name  for  rice 
I in  the  husk ; also,  a vulgar  epithet  applied  to  a 
I native  of  Ireland.  Padd^-6ird^  a species  of  heron, 
the  Ardea  terra,  which  frequents  t^  paddy  or  rice 
I fieldx 

' Padisra,  pad Ish-a,  s.  (pad^  protector,  or  throne, 

I and  »hak^  prince.  Pen.)  A title  of  the  Turkish 
sultan  and  Pmiaa  shak 

, Padlock,  pad'lok,  S.(padde,  a toad,  Dut.  from  its 
shape.)  A lock  to  be  bung  on  a staple,  and  held 
by  a link;— V.  a.  to  fasten  with  a padlock;  to 
stop;  to  ^ut ; to  ooofinx 
' Padnao,  pad'nag,  x An  ambling  nag. 

An  easy  padnag  to  ride  out  a mUx— /7r.  Pap$» 
Padollus,  pad'o-luB,  s.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
name  given  by  De  Montfort  for  those  speciee  of 
' the  Haliotia,  which  are  distingnishod  by  a parallel 
rib  hollowed  interiorly. 

PaDBA,  pad'ra,  x A kind  of  black  tea  of  superior 
I quality. 

I Paduan  Coins,  pad'u-an  kojns,  s.  Coins  holding 

I I the  firot  rank  in  imitation  of  anctent  medals,  for 
I their  masterly  execution  ; they  were  forged  by 

Cavino  and  BasaiaDO,  celebrated  naUves  of  Padux 
pADCASpr,  pad-o-a-soy',  x (from  Padua,  in  Italy, 

I'  and  aote,  silk,  Fr.)  A kind  of  silk. 

Pa:an,)  pe'an,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a song  of  rejoiong 
Pean,  > in  honour  of  Apollo ; also,  a song  of  tri-  | 
umph.  In  ancient  poetical  measurement,  a foot 
1 of  four  syllables : written  also  poow. 

Pajdbria,  pe-de're-a,  t.  {pcodero*^  an  opal,  Lat.  in 
! reference  to  the  traniiparency  of  the  bmiex)  A 

i I genua  of  sbrutM,  with  small  white  flowers : Cfrder, 

I Cinchonacee. 


P.GDEROTA,  pe-der-o'ta,  x A name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a species  »f  Ac-vithus;  a genus  of  dwarf 
Alpine  thmbei  Ord<*r,  Sc^uphu!ariaoBS^ 
Pa^douaptist,  ;>e-do  bap'tist,  $.  ( pai»,  a child,  and 
btip^zo.  I baptise.  Gr.)  One  who  holds  ihat  per-  j 
sons  sbunld  be  baptized  in  infuncy. 

P.CONIA,  pe-o'ne*a,  s.  (the  physidan  Picon  was  tbt  | 
firiit  to  use  the  pieony  in  medicin  The  Greek 
legend  sdils  that  ho  used  it  to  cu.f  Pinto  of  a | 
wound  inflicted  by  Herculex)  Pwony,  a genos  of  ' 
plants,  with  large  showy  white  or  purplish  flowtn : ! 
Order,  Ranuncularea^  , I 

PiCONT,  pe'o-ne,  x The  English  nanie  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Peunix  ‘ ; 

Pagamba,  pa-gs'me-a,  a.  (meaning  not  given  by  i| 
AnbleU)  A genus  of  heiWeoas  plants;  Order,  .1 
Loganaoe«.  ii 

Pagan,  pa'gan,  x {^pagamu,  Lat.)  An  idolater;  | 
a heathen  ; a Gentile ; one  who  worships  faL«e  • 
gods;— a.  heathenish  ; implying  a person  who  |' 
worships  false  gods  ; relating  to  idolatiy ; originally  !| 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  wbo,  on  || 
the  first  proptigstion  of  Christianity,  adhered  to  < 
thmr  aadent  worship  after  the  Christian  rtli,;ion  J 
had  been  introdooed  into  towns  and  citiex  '| 

Paganaua,  pay-gau-ane-a,  a.  Feetivals  held  in  t 
Roman  villages  in  honour  of  the  local  tutelary  i 
divinitiex  i 

Paganish,  pa'gao-iah,  a.  (^pagtmi$c^  Sax.)  Hea-  j 
tbenUh  ; relating  to  the  worship  of  false  gods  || 
Paganism,  pa'gan-iim,  a.  {pnganitme^  Fr.)  Hea- 
thenism ; the  system  of  religious  doctrines  held, 
and  the  worship  practised  by  paganx  1 

Paoanizb,  pa'gan-ize,  9.  a.  To  render  heathcolftb ; 

— (obsolete ;)  ! 

God’s  own  people  were  socnettmee  so  miserably  dx 
praved  aodpapanUsd.— ilMljNMlL 

—9.  n.  to  behave  like  a pagan.  i 

Page,  p^e,  s.  (French  and  Spanish.)  A boy  at-  | 
tending  on  a great  person  rather  fur  show,  aud  as 
an  indication  of  high  rank,  than  for  the  perionn-  ^ i 
anoe  of  menial  duties ; (^paginat  Lat.)  one  side  of  . 
s leaf  of  a book ; writing  or  writings,  as  the  p^ge  , 
of  history  \—v.  a,  to  ma^  or  numl^  the  pages  of  | 
a book  or  manuscript ; to  attend  at  a page.  I 
Pageant,  **  (P^iP’****  A autoe  It  | 

show  ; any  show ; a spectacle  of  entertainment ; a | 
public  display,  to  which  all  kinds  of  showy  decora* 
tions  are  used  to  heighten  the  effect,  as  flags,  dco. ; ; 
•omething  intended  for  pomp  ; anything  ^wy,  1 1 
without  stability  or  duration; — a.  showy;  pom-  |J 
pous ; oateutatiouj ; superflcial ; — v.  a.  to  exhibit  1 1 
in  show;  to  represent.  jj 

Pageantbt,  paj'eo-tre,  x Pomp;  show;  gsody 
display  or  spe^aclx  i I 

Pagehood,  pige'hood,  x The  state  of  a page. 
pAOBLLUS,  pa-jenoa,  «.  A genus  of  fisbu,  in  which  | 
the  body  is  more  fuaform  than  in  Pagrus ; the 
head  more  pointed ; the  anterior  canines  crowded, 
conic,  and  slender;  pectorals  rather  lengthened: 
Order,  Chctodonidsc. 

Paoettino,  p^'et-ting,  x Rough  plastering,  | 
Pakoetti.so,  pdrj'et  ting,!  especially  that  in  the  ' 

interior  of  chimney  fluex  | 

Paoina,  pa'Je-na,  a.  In  Botany,  the  surface  of  a , i 
leaf.  |j 

Paginal,  pa'je-nal,  a.  Consisting  of  pagex  ll 

PaoOD,  pago^  ) X (a  corruption  of  pwtgkad^ 
Pagoda,  pa*go'dx  > a bouse  of  idols,  Perx)  A ’ 

I name  given  to  aUtemples  of  the  Indiana,  of  ahat-  ' | 
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I 0Ter  shape  or  dza,  or  to  whsterer  idol  or  deitjr 

j th«7  majr  have  been  dedicated.  Tbe  Indian  pago- 

das are  mostlj  square ; those  of  China  are  loft/ 
i towers,  frequently  rising  to  the  height  of  many 
' stories,  and  are  exceedingly  magnificent. 

Pagoda,  pa-go'da,  a.  The  name  of  ntiinerons 
gold  coins  in  India,  generally  weighing  about  52.85 
tray  grains,  and  containing  44  39  troy  grains  of 

Jinre  metal ; the  standard  of  the  star  pagoda — the 
bnner  int^er  of  account  at  JJadras,  and  worth 
7s.  lOd. 

pAOODlTE,  pa'go-dite,  a.  (po^odd,  a Chincee  tern- 
I A species  of  steatite  or  serpentine,  which  the 

Chinese  caire  into  figures. 

I Paobub,  pag'rus,  a.  (^pros,  the  Greek  name  of 
I an  onkoown  bird.)  A genus  of  fishes,  tn  which  the 

\ bead  is  eery  large,  and  broader  than  the  body ; the 
pectoral  fins  long;  front  high,  not  gibbons;  the 
anterior  teeth  smaU  and  even ; each  jaw  with  two 
1 rowt  of  molars  on  each  aide : Family,  Cbctodo- 
I nidc. 

Pagdbiamb,  pa-gu're-ana,  $,  (pagurw,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A tribe  of  Cnutaoeans,  the  speciea  of 
which  are  kiMwn  by  the  uamea  of  aoldier-crabe 
and  hermit-crabs.  They  generally  lodge  in  boom 
I turbinated  shelL 

PAODBtrs,  pag-u'rns,  §.  (pogtmti^  a crab,  Gr.)  A 
i genus  of  Crabs,  type  of  the  tribe  Psgnria : Family, 

Aoomoara. 

Paid,  payd,poi4  and/MSt  part  of  the  verb  To  pay. 

: PA10I.B,  ps'gl,  a.  One  of  the  names  of  the  common 
cowslip,  Primula  veris. 

S^AiL,  pale,  a.  (paeo4  Welsh.)  An  open  wooden 
I Teasel,  in  which  milk  and  water  are  commonly 
' carried  for  the  use  of  families. 

Pailful,  paleTi^  a.  The  quantity  that  a pail  will 
I hold. 

Pail-mail. — Sea  Pall-mall 
Pain,  pane,  a (poew,  Welsh,  petes,  Fr.)  An  un- 
l easy  sensation,  varying  in  degree  from  slight  an- 
eorinees  to  acute  suffering ; punishment  denounced ; 
penalty;  labour;  work;  laborious  effort — in  the 
three  lust  senses  the  ploral  only  ia  used,  as  * the 
poms  they  had  taken  ;*  nocasinesa  of  mind  about 
something  absent  or  future ; anxiety;  solicitude; 
grief ; the  throes  of  childbirth ; suffering  or  evil 
friflicted  as  a punishment  for  a crime.  BiU  of 
point  and penaltiet^  an  act  of  parliamcut  to  inflict 
punishment  on  state  offenders  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  Justice.  Paine  fart  ct  dure,  (French,) 
punishment  strong  and  severe— a special  punish- 
ment fur  those  who,  being  amugned  for  felony, 
refrised  to  put  themselves  on  the  ordinal/  trial, 
but  stubbornly  stood  mute.  It  was  vulgarly  called 
pressing  to  death e.  a.  (pemer,  Fr.)  to  sfilict; 
to  torment ; to  make  uneasy ; to  disquiet ; to 
I labour  (with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.)— SeldMn 
used  in  the  last  sense. 

Painful,  paneTvl  a.  Full  of  pain ; miserable ; 

I beset  with  affliction  : giving  paiu;  af^hre;  dif- 
ficult ; requiring  la^ur ; industrious ; laborious ; 

I exercising  labour. 

Painfully,  pane'fillTle,  ad.  With  great  pain  or 
I affliction ; laboriously ; diligently. 

' PaINFULNUS,  pane'fGl-ues,  A Affliction;  sorrow; 

I grief;  industry;  laboriousneM. 

I PAnfiM,  pa'nim,  a (paynm,  Norm.)  A pagan 
{ a.  pagan;  infidel.— Obsolete. 

Painlfm,  iisne'lea,  a.  Free  from  pain;  veud  of 
(rouble. 


Painstakeb,  paynz'tay-kor,  a A laborious  per  | 
son.  i 

1*11  prove  a true  mbutater  da;  and  nieht ; 

1*11  apin  and  eaxo,  and  keep  our  eblldxeu  tighL— 

Gap. 

Patnstakiko,  payns'tay-king,  a.  Laborious,  in- 
dustrious;—«.  great  labour;  continued  industry. 
Paint,  paynt,  v.  a.  (pemdrty  Fr.)  To  represent 
by  delineation  and  ^ours ; to  cover  or  b^raeor 
with  colour  or  colours,  either  with  or  without  | 
figures ; to  represent  by  colours,  appearances,  or  | 
images;  to  represent  or  exhibit  to  the  mind  ; to  ! 
describe ; to  colour ; to  diversify  with  colours ; to  ' 
deck  wi^  artificial  ooloon  in  fraud  or  ostenta-  ! 
tion; 

Jesabel  pofatad  bee  face  and  tired  her  hair.—  { 

t lx.  M.  I 

— c.  n.  to  lay  colours  on  the  face;  to  practise  paint-  i 
ing ; — «.  a colouring  substance ; a substance  used  ! 
in  painting,  other  umple  or  compound;  colour  ! 
laid  on  canvas  or  other  material ; colour  laid  on  j 
the  face ; rouge.  i 

Painted  Antelopes.— See  Tragelophaa. 

Painter,  payn'tur,  $.  (/>emtrr,  Fr.  pictor^  Lat)  ; 
An  artist  who  represents  objects  I7  means  of  i 
eoloura,  or  light  and  shade,  os  a landscape 
painter ; an  artixon  who  laya  ooloura  on  wood,  I 
stone,  plaster,  Ac.,  as  a boose  painter.  In  Marine 
affairs,  a rope  us^  to  fasten  a boat  to  a abip  or 
other  object.  Painten'  creamy  a preparaUoa 
used  by  painters  to  cover  thrir  work,  preserving 
the  freshness  the  colours  when  they  have  long 
intervals  between  their  periods  of  labour,  and  I 
which  they  can  remove  at  pleasure.  Poanlers*  { 
vomuA,  boiled  liotaeed  or  drying  oil  Painter-  I 
staMcr,  a pointer  of  coats  ed  annA  Ptunierf 
eoUe^  the  peculiar  disease,  which  usually  tenni-  | 
nates  in  pid^  and  mental  imbecility,  to  which 
punten,  and  others  subject  to  lead  poisons,  are 
liable.  It  is  also  called  ooUc  of  Poitou  and  De- 
vonshire—the  miners  employed  in  lead-works  , 
being  also  subject  to  its  atlackA 
Painting,  paynt'ing,  s.  Tbs  art  of  representing, 
by  delineation  and  colouring  on  canvas  or  other  j 
material,  objects  in  nature,  or  sceuea  in  human 
life,  with  truthfulness  and  passion ; a pointed  1 
repreeentation ; a picture ; ooloura  laid  on.  I 

PAINTRESS,  paynt'res,  a A female  painter. 
pAlNTtRB,  piynt'ure,  A (jpeintwrty  Fr.)  The  art 
of  painting. 

Pair,  pare,  a.  (Fnnch,  par,  LaI.  Span,  and  Port.) 
Two  ibings  euitin;  one  another,  as  a pair  of 
gloves;  twoofaroit;  a couple  ; a brace; — r. u.  . 
to  be  joined  in  pain;  to  couple;  to  suit ; to  fit,  ] 
aa  a counterpart ; — v.  a.  to  unite  in  couples ; to 
unite,  as  curreapoodent,  or  rather  to  contra^  ; 
pAiR-OFF,  parc'of,  V.  %.  To  separate  from  a com- 
pany in  pairs.  In  parliameot,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  oppoate  politka  withdraw  from  a division 
of  tbs  house,  they  are  said  to  pair-off.  | 

Pais,  pays,  a (French.)  A trial  per  puw,  or  by  . 
the  cooutiy,  is  one  by  a jury,  and  not  per 
reoordtan.  j 

Palace,  pal'ase,  a.  {palaia^  Fr.  palaBmt^  LaL)  \ 
A magnffleent  house,  in  which  an  emperor,  a king,  j 
or  other  dUtinguiahed  person  resides ; a splendid  ' 
place  of  residence.  Paiaoe-covrt,  the  court  which 
odmluisters  justice  among  the  domeado  servants 
of  the  aowD  : its  jurii^cUoa  extends  twelve 
milea  in  circuit  from  the  royal  palace. 

f9l  * 


PALACIOUS— PAI^OZOIC, 


PALXSTES— PALA . ii: 


PALACiors,  pa-U'slioe,  a.  Boy*!;  ooblc>;  magm- 
I ficeut. — Obsolete. 

l<ondon  incTf>«M«  dall.T.  tnmiTif  at  great  pataeton 
houaoe  into  eouill  (enecDwOe.— CMmoM. 

PAXJtDi!f,  pd'a-din,  a.  A knight'-errant.  In  Ar- 
I chaiology,  a knight  of  tbe  ronnd  table. 

I PaLADOS,  pa>U'do«,  a.  (Greek.)  In  ancient  Archi- 
tectore,  tbe  grand  entrance  of  the  scene  ol  a 
theatre,  which  conducted  to  tbe  stage  and  tbe 
orchestra. 

pALAtMolv,  pa>le'mon,  a.  {PaUrmmy  a name  of 
I Melkert^  son  of  lo,  who  was  adored  ander  this 
name  as  a aea-god  friendly  to  tbe  shipwrecked.) 
The  Prawns,  a genus  of  Crastaceans:  Family, 
Macrour^ 

pAUCMOifiDiB,  pa]-e*mo'neHle,  > a {paJ^rmon, 

! PaLAMOMAKS,  pai*e-mo'De-aoa,  ) one  of  t!te 
I genera.)  Tbe  Prawn  tribe,  characterized  by  tbe 
!'  body  Iwing  laterally  compressed;  the  thorax 
\\  large:  carapsce  armed  in  front  with  a great 
aabre-like  ruetrnm,  nearly  always  dentated  above; 

> feet  slemler ; abdomen  lai^ 

PAUBOORAnir,  pol-e-og're-fe,  a.  (/Ki/aioa,  ancient, 

• and  j^rapho,  I write.  Or.)  Description  of  ancient 
j manuscripta,  inscriptiona,  &c. 
pALAOLOor,!  pal-e-ol'o-je,  a (palmos,  ancient, 
pALBOLOor,  i and  lo^n,  a di^orae,  Gr.)  The 
{ stody  of  andent  things. 

Pal^mth,  pal-e-o’mis,  a.  (paIato$,  old,  and  siya, 

I a rat,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  Rodenta,  the  remains  of 
I which  occur  in  the  Epple*heim  aandL 
pAUKomscus,  pal-e-o>nis'kus,  a.  (palaioi^  old, 
and  oauktM^  a little  asa.  Gr.)  A gentu  of  fosail 
I fidbes,  in  which  the  body  ia  elongated  and  fusi- 
fonn : all  tlie  fins  of  moderate  sise,  with  small 
I rays  on  their  edges;  the  dorsal  fin  opposite  the 
interrai  of  the  ventral  and  ansi  fins ; scales 
moderate ; in  aotne  species  the  scales  an  large ; 
then  are  always  large  mesial  scmIcs  in  front  of 
|1  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  This  girnus  compre* 

I ' bends  tbe  genera  Palconiscum  and  Pahcothrissum 
{ of  Da  Blainville. 

; Pala:ontolooy,  pal-s-on-toro-je,  s.  (palnim,  old, 
oaCo,  the  tilings  whicb  exist,  and  h^os,  a tlia> 
I course,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  itMilogicAl  science 
which  treats  of  the  foeail  rcmsins  of  plants  and 

i animals. 

I PALAiOPHTTOLOOT,  psl-e-o-fe-tol'o-jc,  $.  (pa/t/io», 

I old,  phyton^  a plant,  and  togoi,  a diMCourse,  Or.) 

II  Foeail  botany,  or  that  brunch  of  palaeontology 
which  treats  of  foasU  plants. 
pAUeORKlfl,  pa-le-awi^nia,  s.  (pniotbs,  old,  and 
1 1 orwu,  a bird.  Gr.  becaose  tbe  genus  is  a native  of 
j the  Old  World.)  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  MacrooireiDe,  or  Macaws:  Family,  Psittacidic. 
pAL^coTnKRiuif,  pal-e*o>Me're>um,  s.  {palaio*^ 
j old,  and  lAerion,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  An  extinct 
i genua  of  quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  tapirs,  tbe  re* 

I mains  of  which  are  found  in  tbe  Eocene  and 
Miocene  strata  of  the  tertiary  period.  Ko  Um 
than  eleven  or  twelve  species  have  been*  detected 
in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Paris. 
pALAOXTiua,  pal-e-ok-si'ria,  s.  (paUtitHy  old,  Gr. 

I and  xyrit,  a genus  of  planta.)  A genus  of  fossil 
I plants. 

. Paljboxoio,  pal'OHKSo'ik,  a.  ( palaio0,  old,  and 

} ssev  Hfr,  Gr.)  Containing  the  remains  of  tbe 

Iaarlieat  ereat^  animals ; in  Geology,  applied  to 
the  foasiliferous  itrata,  older  than  tbe  earbuot- 
ferons  system. 

, 


]*Ai.iCSTES,  pa-las'tea,  s.  (palatttas,  a wrestler,  1 
Or.)  A genus  of  Colaopterous  insects:  Family,  I 
Prionidw. 

Palaestra,  pa-lea'tra,  «.  (poAiitfrii,  Gr.)  A gym- 
nasium, or  plaoe  for  athletic  exerdaea.  It  properly  | 
means  a place  for  wrestling,  being  derived  frocn  I 
tbe  Greek  mb  po/ote^  to  wreetle.  1 

pAL.RZAiiiA,  pa-le-za'me-a,  s.  (pahwos,  old,  Gr.  I 
snaria,  a gentn  of  plants.)  A genus  of  Cyeadeooa  I 
pUnt%  found  foaril  in  tbe  lias  formation.  I 

Palafoxia,  pal*a-foks'e-a,  s.  (in  boocor  of  the  I 
Spanbb  genera]  Palafox.)  A genoa  of  Composito  | 
plants,  natives  of  Mexico : Suborder,  Tobuliilorse.  i 
Palaqicm,  pa-Ia^e-um,  s.  (poA^its,  tbe  aea,  Lat)  ; 
In  Law,  a doty  ancieotly  paid  to  tba  loctifl  of  j] 
manors  for  exporting  sold  importiag  veueb  of  !| 
wine  into  any  of  their  ports.  | 

Palamkdia,  pa-ls-me'de-a,  s.  (pala,  a shovel,  ' 
and  trudims,  middling.  Lot.  ?)  A genus  of  birds, 
nstivea  of  America:  Family,  Megapodinw. 
Palakquik,  ) pal*an-keeu',  s.  (polkee,  Hindoo, 
PALARKBKN.i  polawp^  Portog.)  A Bort  of 
litter  or  covered  carriage,  u«ed  in  tbe  Eist  Indies,  | 
borne  on  the  shooldere  of  four  porters  called  ' 
ooolka,  and  in  which  a aingle  penoa  is  cooveyed  , 
from  place  to  place.  i 

Palarcb,  pa*la'nLs  $.  A genus  of  HyxnsDOptsrotei  ' 
insects ; Family,  Foasores.  i 

Palasadb,  palVude,  ) s.  (pobw,  a stake,  Lat) 
Palasado,  pal-a-sa'do,i  In  Fordficatioo,  stakes 
driven  into  tbe  ground,  and  sharpenad  at  tbe  top 
for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  stakes  are  usually 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  planted  so  as  | 
to  make  an  angle  inclining  outwards  from  tbe 
work. 

Palatable,  pal’a-ta-bl,  a.  Agreeable  to  tbe  taste; 
savoury ; that  is  relished. 

Palatablbkbm,  pal'a-ta-bl-nea,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  agreeable  to  tbe  taste;  relish. 

Palatal,  pal'a-tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  palate; 
uttered  by  the  aid  of  the  palate;*—#,  a letter  pro- 
nounced by  the  aid  of  the  palate,  or  an  artic^- 
tinn  of  tbe  root  of  the  tongue  with  tbe  roof  of  tbe 
mouth,  as  g and  ik,  in  cy,  tk 
Palatr,  paKat,  I.  {palatum,  lAt.)  Tbe  partition 
whicb  separates  the  cavity  of  tbe  month  from  that 
of  the  noae,  forming  the  roof  of  tlie  one,  and  the 
floor  of  the  other;  mental  relish;  intellectual  ^ 
taste.  In  Botany,  the  convex  bate  of  the  lower 
Up  of  a personate  corolla  Potato  htbialyi,  tbe 
external  roaxilDry  or  facial  artery,  as  distributing 
ha  branches  on  the  palate  aud  Upa.  Palato- 
phargngtut,  a membraniform  muscle,  situated  ver- 
tically on  the  lateral  paries  of  the  pharynx  and  I 
tbe  velum  palati,  and  forming  the  posterior  oedumn  I 
of  the  fauces; — r.  a.  to  perceive  by  the  taste. — [ 
Obsolete  AH  a verU 

Palatial,  pal-a'sluil,  a.  Befitting  a palace;  mag* 
nificent.  ^ i 

Palatic,  pal'a-tik,  a.  Belonging  to  the  palate,  or  j 
roof  of  tbe  mouth.  j 

Palatimatb,  pa-lat'e-nata,  s.  The  province  or  i 
seignory  of  a palatinA 

PaLaTIRB,  paKa-tin,  a.  (jpnlatUtuf,  Lat.)  Relatiag 
to  a palace ; applied  originally  to  persons  holding 
an  office  or  employment  in  tbe  king's  palace;  poa- 
eeaaing  royal  privileges ; — s.  one  invested  with 
roynl  privileges.  In  Law,  the  counties  of  Chsster, 
Durham,  and  Lancaster,  are  railed  oountiet  palo~ 
tine;  tbe  two  former  as  such  by  prescriptioa  or  ^ 
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immemorial  eaetom,  or  at  least  as  old  as  tbe 
Konnan  Conqneat;  tbe  latter  was  created  King 
Edward  IIJ^  in  faroar  of  Heorj  Plantagen^ 
first  Earl  and  Duke  of  Lancaster.  These  oonnties 
are  so  called  because  tbe  owners  tbereoff  tbe  Earl 
of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  bad  in  them  jmia  rtgaUa  as  foil/ 
as  the  king  iu  his  palace.  Palatine  moab^,  or 
Diana  mtmktgt  tbe  Ceroopithecus  Diana,  or  Simia 
Diana  of  UoDfena.  Eleetor  Palatine,  a title  of  an 
elector  of  tbe  German  Em{ure.  Palatini  btdi, 
in  Roman  Antiquitj,  games  institnted  by  Liria 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  after  he  was  enrolled 
among  tbe  gods. 

pALAnvs,  pal'a-tir,  a.  Pleasing  to  tbe  taste. — 
i Obsolete. 

Glut  not  th^lf  with  pdUMvt  delights.— Avmv 
Palates,  pa-ls/ur,  s.  {paktvra,  Port.)  Idle  su- 
pcrtiuous  talk;  flattery;  courersation ; confer^ 
ence  a.  to  flatter. — V'^ulgsr  as  a rerb. 
pALAVB&Kit,  pa-lsT  or-ur,  a.  A flatterer. 
Palavia,  pa-U've-s,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Anto- 
I nis  Palau  y Verdern,  once  Prufessor  of  Botany 
I in  Madrid.)  A genus  of  plants  i Order,  Mai* 

I TSOSCk 

' Pale,  pale,  a.  (French.)  Of  a whitish  or  wan 
I Goloar ; not  ruddy  or  fresh  of  colour ; approaching 
! to  ooloarlesi  transparency ; not  bright ; faint  of 
' Instie;  dim; — e.  a.  to  make  pale ; — «.(poASax.) 
j a narrow  bo^  pointed  at  one  end,  and  need  in 
fencing  or  enclosing ; a pointed  stake ; an  endo- 
sore ; a district  or  territory.  Within  the  pak,  an 
i eapression  nsed  in  Irish  history  to  denote  that 
portion  of  Ireland  to  which,  for  some  centuries 
after  its  iovarioo  by  tbe  English,  under  Henry  IL, 
i in  1 1 72,  the  doroinioo  of  tbe  latter  was  confined. 
The  limits  of  the  pale  seldom  extended  beyond 
tbe  modem  province  of  Leinster.  In  Heraldry, 
(jtalne,  a stake,  Lat.)  the  first  and  rimpleet  kind 
i of  ordinary,  bounded  by  two  verticml  lines  at  eqoal 
i from  tbe  sides  of  tbe  eeentebeon,  which 

I it  encloses  ono^third.  It  seldom  contains  more 
than  three  oliargea ; — v.  a.  to  enclose  with  stakes 
I or  pales ; to  enclose  or  encompass. 

The  Eogllah  beech 

PuU$  In  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys.— 

PaleacBODS,  paUe-a'ihna,  a.  Qpalea,  chaff,  Lat) 
Besrmbling  chsfi^  or  oomdsting  of  it ; fumiahed 
’ with  chaff;  chaffy. 

Faleji,  pa'le-e,  #.  {palea,  chaff,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
tbe  bracts  situated  upon  the  receptacle  of  oompo- 
• Bie  plants  between  the  flowerets.  They  have 

I firsqocntly  a membranous  texture,  and  are  colour- 

Ime.  Tbs  name  is  also  given  to  the  interior 
bracts  on  the  flowers  of  gnases. 

Palechinus,  pa-le-ki'noa,  «.  (pahuoi,  old,  Gr.  and 
, odirniit.  a genos  of  the  Eebinuderms.)  A name 
given  by  Dr.  Scoulcr  to  a genos  of  foe^  Echino- 
dennsta,  found  in  the  mountain  limestone  of 
Ireland. 

) Paled,  payld,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a coat  of  armoor  is 
1 taH  to  be  ^abef  when  equally  charged  with  metal 
and  colour.  Counierpaled,  is  when  the  pale  is 
out,  and  tbe  demi-pales  of  the  chief,  though  of  the 
colours  with  those  of  tbs  poiut,  ore  yet  dif- 
ferent in  tbe  place  where  they  meet. 

Pale>BY£D,  pale'ide,  a.  Having  eyes  dimmed. 

Pale-faced,  paluTaate,  a.  Of  a wan  or  whitiah 
I complexion. 


PALRHKAitTKD,  ptlelidii^sd,  A.  Dispirited  m d 
feeling.  i 

That  I may  tall  jraMeoKsd  fear  it  lies.  [i 

And  sisep  In  spits  of  Umodsr .—^AaAs.  ^ 

Palely,  paleV,  ad.  Wanly;  not  ruddily  or  with  I 
robust  vigonr. 

Palbmdab,  pal'en-dar,  s.  A kind  of  coasting-  ! 
vessel. — Obsolete.  1 

Solyman  sent  over  light  horsemen  in  great  palend  in, 

— XWoUes. 

Palenrse,  pale'nes,  $,  W^anneas;  want  of  colonr 
or  freshness;  rickly  whitenees  of  look;  want  of  | 
colour  or  lostre. 

Palrolooist,  pal-s-oro-jift,  s.  A persrm  versed  . 
in  whaUver  relates  to  antiquity,  or  who  writes 
on  it.  ^ { 

Palbontolooioal,  psl-e-on-to-loj'o-ksl,  a.  Re- 
lating to  paleontology.  { | 

Palboktolooist,  pal-e-oo-toro-jist,  s.  One  in-  j 
timately  versed  in  the  science  of  psloontolo^v. 
Palbods,  pa'Ie-nt,  o.  {palea.  Let)  Husky;  ! 

chaffy.  1 1 

Pales,  pales,  t.  In  Mythology,  the  goddess  who  j 
presided  over  cattle.  ^ | ! 

Palbstba,  pa-les  tra,  s.  (Gre**k.)  In  ^ ancient  ' | 
Greece,  s place  in  which  the  youth  practised  and  , | 
were  taught  athletic  cxerdsee ; a wrestling.  ^ 
Palestriae,  pa-les'tre-an,  ^ a.  (from  palaio,  I j| 
Palkstbio,  pa-Ies'lrik,  > wrestle,  Gr.)  Re-  ' i 
Palbstrical,  pa-les"tre-ksl,)  lating  to  the  exer-  |l 
cise  of  wrestling.  i I 

Palbt,  pal'et,  a.  (pefbts,  Fr.)  The  crown  of  tbs  ’ 
bead.— Obsolete.  I 

Palettr. — See  Pallet.  ■ 

Palvrry,  pawl'fre,  t.  (po/e/roi,  Fr.)  A small 
horse,  u^  by  ladies,  as  distinguished  from  a war- 
bone.  I 

Palfrsybd,  pawpfrid,  a.  Riding  on  a palfrey.  ! 
Such  dire  achievements  sings  the  bard  that  tells 
Of  dames,  bold  knigbts,  and  magic 

Palici,  pS'lisl.  a.  In  Gredan  Mythol^,  two  di-  ! 
vioities  worshipped  in  Sicily ; according  to  some,  j i 
sons  of  Jopiter  and  Thalia,  the  danghtcr  of  Vul-  J | 
can ; according  to  others,  of  Vnlcan  and  iEtns,  \ 
tbe  danghter  oC  Ocean.  Their  names  are  said  to 
be  derived  from  two  Greek  words  (palin  hetthai\  I 
which  signify  returning  out  of  the  earth,  under  | 
which  their  mother  had  born  them.  ^ 

PaliCOCRBA,  piil-e-koo're-a,  $.  (meaning  not  given 
by  Anblet.)  A genos  of  American  glabrous  j 
shrubs:  Order,  Clncbonscew.  t 

Palification,  pal-e-fo-ka'shun,  §.  (firom  pahts,  a * 
tUks,  Int. ) Tbe  act  or  prsetios  of  driving  pointed 
pcKta  or  piles  into  tbe  ground  for  tbe  purpose  of 
making  it  firm.  I 

Palilia,  pa-lil's-a,  $.  Festivals  oelrbrated  In  , 
honour  of  Pales  by  the  Roman's  on  the  2 1st  of 
April,  the  day  on  which,  acoordi'ig  to  tradition, 
Romnloa  laid  the  fonndatioo  of  tbe  city.  | 

pAULLOOY,  pa-llllo-je,  a.  {poUn,  again,  sod  hpoe, 
aword,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  the  repetition  of  a word 
or  fragment  of  a sentence,  for  the  take  of  giving  j 
energy  to  the  expression,  as 

The  sleep—  : 

Sleeo  that  knits  up  the  raveliod  brow  of  care.— 

Madbetk.  > 

Palimbia,  pa-Umlie-a,  s.  (meaning  unknown  to  ns.) 

A genus  of  glabrous  perennial  herbs:  Order,  Um- 
beUscem.  [ 


' PALIMPSEST— PALLADIUM. 

^ Palimpbkst,  psl'imp-aMt,  b.  {paUt^  *4^n,  and 
j I mb,  Gr.)  A Idnd  ctf  pardiment,  from 

which  aajthtog  written  thereon  could  be  erased, 

' ao  that  it  might  be  written  on  anew. 

Palindrome,  palln-drome,  a.  {palmy  agmn,  and 
dromo$t  a courae,  Gr.)  A Teree  or  line,  which  Is 
the  same  whether  read  forwards  or  backwards,  aa 
the  word  madam,  or  the  sentence,  aiifri  ihww  a 
mdidio. 

I Paling,  pa'Ung,  a.  A kind  of  fenoework  for  en- 
' cloeurea. 

Paunoknbsu,  pal-in-je«ne'sbe>a,  a.  (patti,  again, 
j and  ^ensau,  birth,  Gr.)  In  Philoaophj,  a new  or 
second  birth  ; regeneration ; tbs  doctrine  of  the  de> 
struction  and  reprodoction  of  worida.  The  Stoics 
believed  that  the  Demim^tna,  or  Creator,  had 
abaorbed  all  things  in  himself,  and  reprodnoed 
I it  oat  of  himself.  In  Theology,  it  means  spiritnal 
and  moral  regenerstum,  or  the  new  birth. 

Palinoman,  paling^mao,  a.  A name  given  to  a 
I merchant  denlxen,  (one  bom  within  the  English 
pale,)  in  the  statutea  22  Ed.  IV.  c.  23,  and  !1 
Henry  VIL  c.  23. 

Palinode,  pallo-ode,  a.  (palm  again,  and  ode,  a 
I aong,  Gr.)  In  Poetry,  a recantation,  or  properly, 

, a piece  in  which  the  poet  retracts  the  invectiveB 
contained  in  a former  aatire. 

pALiNURua,  ]»J-e*no'roa,  a.  (the  name  of  the 
1 skilful  {dlot  of  the  ship  in  which  Encoa  sailed.) 

’ AgeDoaofdec^>od Crustaceans:  Family,  Macroora. 

Palisade,  pal'a-eade,  ) a.  (po/usade,  Fr.)  A 

pALtSADO,  pal'O^'do,  ) fence  or  fbrtidcation, 

I coosieting  of  a row  of  atakea  or  poets  pointed,  and 
driven  6rmly  into  the  ground. 

Palisade,  pal'e>aade,  o.  a.  To  endoee  with  pali- 
j aadea. 

Palibbs,  pal'ia>es,  a.  In  Hersldiy,  a range  of  palU 

I I sndoes  b^oce  a fortification,  represented  on  a fesa, 

I rising  ap  a oonuderable  length,  sod  pointed  at  tbe 

i top,  with  the  field  appearing  between  them. 

• Palish,  pale'isb,  a.  ^mewbat  psie  or  wan. 
i pALiURUS,  pal*e>a'ms,  a.  (tbe  name  of  an  andent 
town  in  Africa.)  A genna  of  pIsnU,  consisting  of 
I trees  and  ahnibe : Order,  Khamnacec. 

I Pall,  pawl,  a.  (pallimm,  Lat.)  A doak  or  mantle 
j of  state;  tbe  mantle  of  an  arclibisbop:  tbe  cover* 

I ing  thrown  over  a dead  body  at  fnnerala ; a ponti* 

. vesture  made  of  lamb's  wool,  in  breadth  not 

j axoeeding  three  fingers,  cot  round,  that  it  may  cover 
I ' the  ah'  ttldora.  It  was  given  or  sent  by  the  pope  to 
archbishops  and  metropolitans,  and  upon  extreor* 
dinary  oocasions  to  otb^buhopa.  In  Heraldry,  a 
figure  like  tbe  Greek  gamma,  and  about  tbe  breadth 
of  a pallet ; aometimca  called  a cross  pa//,on  accouot 
of  ita  being  looked  upon  aa  an  episcopal  bearing  { 
— e.  a.  to  cover  or  invest ; to  dusk  : to  make  in* 

. ripid  or  vapid  ; to  make  spiritlees  ; to  <Uspirit ; to 
weaken  ; to  impair  ; to  doy  ; — p.  n,  to  grow 
; vapid : to  become  insipid ; to  be  weakened ; to 
bcwtne  spiritleas ; to  dispirit. 

I Palla,  pal'la,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  the 
long  outer  garment  us^  by  females  of  respe^ble 
rank.  In  Arcboiology,  a canopy  such  as  is  boru# 

} over  a sovereign  at  liU  o^mmatlun ; an  altar  cloth. 

Palladia,  pal>Ud'e-a,  a.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
' genus  of  plauta,  natives  of  Cape  Horn  : Order, 

I GrntianaoeK. 

, Palladium,  paMadVnm,  a.  A celebrated  sUtue 

Iof  Pallas,  repreneiiting  the  goddrsa  as  sitting  and 
bolding  a pike  iu  her  right  band,  and  in  her  left  j 
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a distaff  and  spindle:  this  statue,  it  was  sReged,  | 
wsa  tbe  guardian  of  Troy — hence  tbe  term  comes 
to  signify  any  security  or  protecrion ; — ametaldia*  i 
covered  by  the  late  L>r.  Wollaston  in  tbe  grains  of  . 
nstive  platinum.  It  is  of  a greyish*white  ooluur,  ‘ 
is  very  mslleable  and  slightly  elastic.  Its  density, 
when  fu^ed,  is  11.8,  when  rolled,  11.8b.  Symbol,  | 
PaL : equiv.  54. 

Pallas,  pal'Ias,  a.  One  of  tbe  names  of  tbe  god* 
dess  Minerva.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  small  | 
plineta  which  revolve  between  the  orbits  of  Man 
and  Jupiter.  | 

Pallet,  pal'let,  a.  (paUUey  Fr.)  Among  Painters, 
a little  oval  tablet  or  board,  or  {dece  of  ivMy,  oo  . j 
which  a punter  places  the  colours  to  be  used.  | 
Among  Putters,  (^cible*makers,  Ac.,  a wooden 
inatnunent  for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding 
tbeir  works.  In  Gilding,  an  instrameiit  made  of  a 
aquirrers  tail,  for  lilting  the  gold  leaves  from  tbe 
pillow.  In  Heraldry,  a little  post ; a measure 
fonnerly  used  by  surgeons,  contaioing  three  ounces. 

In  Horolo».7,  pallets  are  pieces  connected  with  the 
pendulum  or  balanoe,  which  received  tbe  immeJiate 
impulse  of  tbe  swiag>wbeel,  or  balaooe<wbceL  i 
Pallial,  pal'lC'S],  a.  (pallium  * pell,  LaU)  In 
Concbology,  tbe  term  pallial  impr9*wioit  is  used  to  | 
ifooota  the  mark  fonxied  in  a bivalve  shell  by  tbe 
pallium  or  mantle  of  the  aoimaL  In  the  normal  | 
conditiou  it  occurs  near  tbe  margin,  and  is  tbencs 
called  the  mttrpmal  unpretsumf^  tbe  shells  oou*  . 
tsining  two  improMions  of  the  muscles  of  stUcb* 
ment.  This  mark  psases  from  the  one  to  the  otbe**,  ^ 
and  if,  in  its  passage,  it  bends  posteriorly,  it  is  said  | 
to  be  siouat^,  and  the  jtart  where  it  occurs  is  I 
called  the  syphonal  scar. 

Palliament,  palVa-ment,  s.  (pallmm  • cloak, 
Lat.)  A dress ; a robe. — 4>b»olete.  | 

The  people  of  Rome  j 

Send  thee  by  inv,  Uieir  uibuoa,  I 

Tius  palUameut  of  white  and  spotless  hoe.—  | 

."Adira  I 

Palliard,  pal'le-drd,  a.  (French.)  A lewd,  lecher^  | 
ous  person. — Obsolete.  ij 

Thieves,  panders,  paiUardt,  sins  every  sort ; I : 

These  are  the  luaiiuractoros  wo  expurt.*-L>/yitsa. 

Palliardisk,  psrie>4r*dise,  a.  Foruicjiion;  lewd-  j 
ness.— Obsolete.  j i 

Palliate,  pal'W-ate,  «.  a.  (palliOf  from  poffiwiw,  a ' 
cloak,  Lat)  To  clothe. — This,  though  the  pritnaiy  < 
seose,  is  now  obsolete ; j 

Being  pitUbUed  with  a pilgrim’s  coat,  and  bypocritio  { 
sanctity.— Sir  7*. /ferbert.  'j 

to  cover  with  excuse;  to  extenuate;  to  sofieo  by 
favourable  representations*,  to  abate  m*  lesaen  in  j 
violenoe  ; to  mitigate  ; — a.  eased  ; militated.—  { 
Obsolete  as  ao  adjective.  | 

Palliation,  pal-le-a'shiio,  s.  Extenuation;  alie-  ' 

viation  ; favourable  representation  ; mitigatioo  ; i 
abatement.  I 

Palliative,  palle-a-tiv,  a.  (palliati/,  Fr.)  Ex-  > 
tenuatlng ; tending  to  sullen  the  roost  fi 'giant  ' 
features  by  favuunihic  reprobeuUlioo  ; initigatiog,  i 
not  removing;  psriiilly,  not  radically  curative; 

— s.  Bomethiiig  iiiiligatiug ; that  which  uioderatca  ; 
the  violence  ol'augrr,  or  alleviates  the  virulence  ot  | 
pain. 

Pallid,  psl'lid.  a.  (/laf/Mfus,  Lat.)  Pale ; not  high 
coloured ; wan  ; of  a whitish  aspecL  j 

Palliditt,  paMid'e-te,  i.  Paleueas. — Obsolct4<  j 

PalUDLT,  pal'Iid-le,  a<L  Palely  ; wanly. 
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PALLinSRSA,  p«nid-Des,  «.  Palf^ne^i;  wamicM. 

pAU.InRRAXCitlATA,  pal-te  u branf;-ke-«'ta,  «. 
{puliiuMy  a cloak,  and  branehia,  pHa,  Lat.)  A 
name  given  by  De  Blainrille  to  the  fiixt  order  of 
his  cioas  Acepbalophora,  in  which  the  I mncliue 
are  applieil  to  the  internal  sutfnee  of  the  lobes  of 
the  mantle;  the  month  provided  with  a pair  of 
long  ciliated  appendages;  the  bt’dy  more  or  less 
compressed  between  the  two  pieces  of  a bivalve 
eheil,  one  soperior  and  the  other  inferior,  opening 
anteriorly  and  articnlutlng  poateriorly. 

Pai.uo  CooPBRiRB,  palloH)  koo-pcr-i're,  a.  In 
Aniiqtiity,  a custom,  when  children  were  bom  cot 
of  w^lock,  and  their  parents  afterwards  inter- 
m-irried,  that  those  eliildren,  together  with  the 
father  and  mother,  stood  under  a cloth  {pallA, 
l4it.)  extended  while  the  marriage  was  soleinnix- 
ing—a  ceremony  io  the  way  of  adoption,  and  after 
which  the  obildmn  were  held  to  be  legitimate. 

pAi.Liuif,  pal'le-nm,  «.  (Latin,  a clo.ik  or  mantle, 
Gr.)  In  Malacology,  the  mantle  of  a mollusc. 

Pai.l-mall,  pel-mel',  t.  A play  in  which  a ball  is 
driven  through  an  iron  ring  with  a mallet.  Also, 
the  name  of  the  mallet  which  strikes  the  ball. 

Pallor,  paHar,  s.  (Latin.)  Paleness. 

Palm,  pdm,  s.  L*t)  The  name  of  many 

species  of  planU^  but  particolarly  of  the  date-trve, 
or  great  |utlm,  a native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
branches  of  which  were  anciently  worn  in  token 
of  victory,  fmm  which  the  word  now  signiK>‘a 
•nperiorily,  victory,  or  triumph;  the  broad  tri- 
angular of  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  the 
arms.  Among  Seamen,  to  instrument  used  in 
sewing  canvas  instead  of  a thimble.  In  Measure- 
ment, the  breailtb  of  the  band : tha  Roman  palm 
was  about  8|  inches,  the  English  is  reckon^  at 
8 inches.  Order  of  the  Fruitful  Pahn^  s literary 
society,  founded  in  Germany  lO  1617,  which  is 
said  to  have  done  mneh  for  the  Gorman  language 
io  the  way  of  innovation  and  reBnement.  It  was 
dissolved  in  1680.  Pahn-oU^  an  article  used  in 
the  manufactnre  of  soap,  ointments,  &c.  It  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  it  is  principally  obtained  from  the  tree 
Elwius  gnioieensia.  Pahm’8mdi*tf^  the  Sunday 
before  Easter,  so  named  because  on  that  day 
boughs  of  palm-trees  used  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession, in  imitation  of  those  which  the  Jews 
strewed  in  the  way  of  the  Sariour  as  he  went  op 
to  Jerusalem.  The  ccretnony  of  bearing  palms 
on  Palm-Sonday  was  retained  in  England  after 
many  other  ceremonies  were  dropped  e.  a.  to 
conceal  in  the  palm  nf  the  hand  ; 

Tbvjr  patm'ci  the  trick  that  lost  the  game— iVior. 
to  impose  by  (ritud;  to  handle;  to  stroke  with 
the  band. 

Palma,  psKma,  s.  In  Commerce,  an  Italian  mea- 
sure of  about  nine  inches : the  Spanish  palms  is 
an  inch  shorter. 

PalmacK/R,  pal-ms'se-e,>  s The  Palms,  a natu- 

Palm.V,  pal'ina*,  ) ml  order  of  Endo- 

genous plants,  with  arboreocent  atema,  umple, 
sometimes  branched  ; nmgh  with  the  dilated 
half-ahealhing  bases  of  the  leaves  or  their  scars; 
leaves  clu&tere<l,  tcrminil,  tunslly  pinnats  or 
fl;i)>eiUI->nn,  with  parallel  simple  veins,  in  some 
cases  eroded  and  wedge-shaped,  ooesaionally 
armed  with  Stiff  spines ; spadix  scaly ; flowers 
small,  Boppocted  by  scaly  bracts ; petals  three ; 
BtAioeos  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  perianth ; 


ov.vry  free,  osnallr  composed  of  three  carpels ; 
ovules  solitary ; styles  cuiitinaouB  with  the  car- 
pels ; completely  united,  or  nearly  so ; fruit 
drupaceous,  or  nut-like;  seed  filling  the  cavity 
io  which  it  grows. 

Palmacitli),  pal-ms-siYes,  s.  A genus  uf  fossil 
palms  from  toe  Coal  formation. 

Palmapeues,  pa]-mapo’dee,>  s.(pofmo,  the  hand, 

Paluapbps,  pal-ma-ptda',  ) and  pee,  a foot, 
Lat.)  Tlie  name  given  by  Cuvier  and  others  to 
an  order  of  birds  corresponding  to  the  Anseres  of 
Unoeus,  and  the  Natatures,  or  Swiinming-birda, 
of  Illiger  and  Swolnson. 

Palmar,  pal'mar,  a.  In  Anatomy,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  paits  or  organa  connected  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Palmares,  pal-ma'ris,  s.  plu.  In  Anatomy,  the 
name  given  to  two  muscles  of  the  hand. 

pALMAKT,  pal'ma-re,  a.  {palmaruj  LaL)  Princi- 
pal ; CapitaL— Seldom  used. 

Sentencea  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  ‘ the  flret  phi- 

looopher  of  the  age,’  In  nls  pat  wary  work.— Bp.  UonU. 

Palmatb,  pal'mate,  ^ a.  Divided  so  as  to  reoein- 

Palmated,  pal^na-ted,)  ble  a hand  spread  open. 

Palmatbly,  psl'mate-Ie,  ad.  Id  a paiinste  man- 
ner. 

Palmatks,  pal'mayts,  a.  A genus  of  salts,  formed 
by  the  union  of  paliiiic  add  with  aolUiahle  bases. 

pALMATiriD,  pal  mat'e-fid,  a.  Divided  so  as  to 
resemble  a baud. 

Palmella,  pal-mella,  s.  (an  apparent,  but  oot 
obvious,  diminntive  of  palm.)  A geuus  of  AIgs : 
Order,  Diatomaoeie. 

Palmer,  pd'mur,  s.  A pilgrim  bearing  a staff,  or 
one  who  rrturued  from  the  Holy  Loind  carrying 
branches  of  palm.  The  palmer  waa  distinguished 
from  other  pilgrims  by  his  great  poverty,  and  hU 
living  upon  the  charii  able  contributiona  of  those 
among  whom  be  journeyed. 

Palmic  Acid,  pal'mik  as 'rid,  $,  When  palmtne  is 
treated  with  a solution  of  pota.“h,  it  is  s iponitivd, 
and  glycerins  is  sepamtsd.  When  the  tusp  Is 
dissolv^  in  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  H,  it  is  dccotnpoaeJ,  and  the  palmic  add  ^epa- 
rates.  It  forma  adcuiar  oolonrleas  oy  stala,  and 
has  the  property  of  leddsuing  litmus  paper 
strongly. 

Palmifbrous,  pal-mifer-us,  a.  (poisus,  and /mi, 
I bear,  LaL)  Bearing  palms. 

Palmira,  pal-mi'na,  s.  (palme,  a shield,  Gr.)  A 
name  given  to  a genus  of  Cirripeds,  differing 
only  from  Otiou  in  the  animal  having  ouly  one 
auride. 

Palmier,  pal'mine,  s.  A substance  obtained  from 
castor  oil  by  treatment  with  nitric  add,  contain- 
ing a portion  of  nitrous  add. 

Palmiped,  parme-ped,  a.  Web-footed ; having 
the  toea  connected  with  a membrane,  as  an 
aquatic  fowl ; — e.  a fowl  baring  its  toes  connected 
with  a membrane. 

PALMi-PUALANOiARors,  pal'me-fal-an-jo-a'noB,  o. 
In  Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  by  Cbausder  to 
the  Lumbriiitanous  iiiusdea.  os  extending  from  the 
palmar  portioo  of  the  teridona  of  fitxor  profxM- 
dm  dufUorum^  to  the  fint  phalanges  of  the  last 
four  fingers. 

Palmistbk,  pal'mis-tur,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
palmistry. 

Palmibtkt,  pal'mia  tro,  s.  (pnfnsa,  the  hand,  Lat.) 
A spcdcs  of  divination  by  the  inspection  of  the 
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itnen  niul  tnarki  on  the  bauds  and  fingers;  chiro> 
ruaucy. 

pAt.MiTATRS.  psrme-tayfa,  s.  A jtfnus  of  salts, 
in  which  tbe  palinic  acid  is  cuiiibiued  with  SAii> 
fiable  hastes. 

Palmitic  Acid,  pal-mlt'ie  as'xid,  a An  add  dis> 
cureml  by  Fenny  in  palm  oil,  which  r«»eniblea 
mar^ric  acid,  forming  pearly  Kales.  Formula  of 
the  hydr«te<}  acid,  Cs3  Hjii  O3  -f-  HO. 

Palmitikb.  pal'me'line,  a.  'fhe  palmitate  of  oxide 
of  glycenile,  the  principal  solid  ingredient  of  palm 
oil,  or  hotter. 

Palmt,  pdm'e,  a.  Bearing  palms. 

Palmyra,  pal^mi'ra,  a.  (the  ancient  dty  of  that 
name.)  A genua  of  Annclidea : Family,  Errantea. 
In  Botany,  the  name  giren  by  Eoropeansin  India 
to  the  Aalely  palm-tree  B<Mraasa8  fUbellifunnis, 
the  Tal  or  Tar  of  the  Hindoot;  the  sap  is  leimed 
Taree,  which,  being  fermented,  pnaluces  a spirit 
called  by  the  Europeana  Uxitfy. 

Palo  dr  Vaco,  pslo  de  vak'o,  a.  The  Cow-tree, 
a native  of  the  Caraccas,  from  wh'ch  t vegetable 
milk,  or  glutinous  or  milky  sap,  is  obtained  by  in-' 
cUion. 

Palovba,  pa'lo-ve-a,  #.  (an  alteration  from  the 
Guiana  name  of  the  sh'ub.)  A genua  of  Ix’gu- 
mi  ous  shruba,  with  red  flowen:  Suborder,  Csaal- 
pinieie. 

Palp,  pn’p,  ) «.  (palptu^  a feeler,  Lat.)  In 

Palpi,  pf.  pal'pe,  (*  Entomology,  a jointed  aensifer- 
ous  organ  attached  in  pairs  to  the  labiam  and 
maxilla  «>f  iiuwcta,  and  termed,  lespectirely,  labial 
and  maxillary  feelers,  or  polyL 

Palpability,  palp-a-bil'e-te,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Palpable,  palp'a-bl,  a.  (French.)  Perceptible  by 
the  touch;  gross;  coarse;  easily  detected ; plain; 
obvious ; easily  perceptible. 

Palpableness,  palp'a-bl  nes,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  palpable;  pUuunesa;  obrioaaocas;  groaa- 
nesa. 

Palpably,  pal'pa-  ble,  ad.  In  aueh  a manner  as  to 
be  perceived  by  the  touch ; grossly ; plainly ; ob- 
vioualy. 

pALPATtov,  pal-pa'shun,  a.  (pa^tdo,  Lat)  Tbo 
act  of  feeling. 

Palpiporm,  pal'pe-fawnn,  o.  Having  the  form  of 
feelers, 

pALPiOERODg,  nal-pij'e-rus,  a.  Bearing  feelers. 

Palpitatb.  parpe-tate,  v.  n.  (palpito,  Lm.)  To 
beat  as  the  heart ; to  flutter ; to  move  with  little 
throes,  or,  gs  the  phrase  goes,  to  ptl-o-pot 

Palpitatioiv,  pal-pe-ta'shnn,  a.  A besting  of  the 
heart ; that  alteration  in  the  pulsstion  of  the  heart 
which  follows  violent  excitement,  fear,  or  disease ; 
irregular  motion  of  the  heart 

Palsgrave,  pawlx'gravei,  a.  {jtfaitgraf^  Germ.)  A 
cxnint  or  eari  who  baa  the  superintendenos  of  the 
king's  palace. 

Palsical,  pawl'se-kal,  a.  Afflicted  with  palsy  | 
deposed  to  paralytic  tffections. 

Palsy,  pawl'se,  a.  A privation  of  motion  or  feeling, 
or  both,  accompanied  with  ooldoess,  flaoddity, 
and  latterly  witsting  of  the  parts ; sometimes  aflect- 
ing  all  the  parts  below  the  head  except  the  llnwax 
and  heart ; in  other  cases,  affecting  one  ride  of  the 
body  only,  or  portions  of  one  side.  Palsy  has  a 
threefold  division — sensation,  with  a privation  of 
motion ; in  other  cases,  motion,  with  a privation 
of  sensation ; and  sometimes  a privation  of  both 


seiiMdtinii  and  motion  a.  to  paralyse;  to  de- 
stroy sctimi  or  eneigy. 

Pai.TKR,  piiwl'tur,  V.  N.  To  shift;  to  dodge;  to 
play  ti  icks ; 

Romans  that  hnTc  •p'*kc  (he  woid,  { 

And  will  not  poller. — >AuJb«. 

— r.  a.  to  sqnnnd'T.— Obsiib  to.  * 

Paltei.'KR,  panfiur-ur,  u An  insincere,  sliuffling 
deal'  r. ; a shiAer. 

Paltriness,  panTtre-nes,  s.  Tlte  state  of  being 
paltry  or  wor  hless.  fj 

Paltry,  pawKtre,  a.  Worthless;  despicable;  coo- ij 
temptible;  mean;  vile.  { 

Paludal,  pa-lu'dal,  a.  (from  a marsh,  Lat.)  1 
BeUting  to  marshes  ; marshy.  J 

Pali'Damentum,  pal-n-da-men'tum,  e.  In  An-  I 
tiqnity,  the  pecult  ir  military  dmss  of  a Roman  '| 
generd  under  the  Republic,  and  aAerwsrds  worn  by 
the  emperors.  It  was  worn  only  in  the  campaign, 
and  exchanged  for  the  toga  in  Koine. 
PALi’DiNA,p.il-u  di'na.s.  i^paUu,  a mar.ib,  Lit)  A 
genua  of  fresh-water  or  marsh  Mollusc?!,  the  sb<  II 
of  which  is  spiral;  the  spire  equal  or  lunger  than 
the  aperture;  the  lips  thin  : Fami'y,  Turbidai.  , 

' Paly,  p.Vle,  a.  Pale;  used  only  in  poetry. 

Pain  would  I go  to  chjife  hU  peU#  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses  —Skak*.  ^ 

In  Heraldry,  divided  by  pales  into  four  equal  parts. 
Palytiioa,  pa-le-tAo'a,  s.  A genus  of  soaotba- 
I rian  Zoophytes,  or  Animsl-fl<>wers,  allied  to  Al- 
I ^oniom  ; the  Mummillilers  of  Lesueor;  Family, 

1 Zoanthide.  1 

] Pam,  pam,  t.  (supposed  to  be  from  palm^  rictoiy.)  I 
I The  knsre  of  clubs.  jt 

Ev*n  mighty  ms*  Chat  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew,  t 
I And  mow'd  down  arniies  in  the  fights  of  In.— i^ops.  j 

Pambordb,  pam'bo  nis,s.  (/woi&on>s,all-deToaiin^  I, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  inseeU:  Family, 
Csrabide.  |i 

Pampas,  pam'pas,  s.  A name  for  the  vast  pl^s  i| 
of  South  America.  j 

Pamper,  pam'pnr,  v.  a.  (y>ani6ere,  pamberaio,  Ital.)  | 
To  glut ; to  fill  with  food ; to  feed  lozurioosly ; ^ 
to  furnish  that  which  delights.  1 

Pampbrimo,  pam'pur-ing,  a Luxnriancy.  I 

Pamphilius,  pam-fire-os,  «.  (pampJU/ost  beloved 
of  all,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hyineoopterous  insects:  I 
Family,  Secorifera.  l 

Pamphlet,  pam'flet,  s.  (pope/bA,  fronr.  pope/,  paper,  ’ 
Span.)  A small  bool^  consisting  of  a sheet  or  1 
sheets  stitched,  but  not  bound ; — e.  a.  to  write  a 
pamphlet.  1 

Pamphleteer,  psm-flet-eer',  s.  A scribbler;  a 
writer  of  small  books  or  pamphleta.  ] 

Pamphletebrino,  pam-flet-eer'ing,  o.  Writing  ! 
or  scribbling  pamphlets; — «.  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing pamphleCa. 

Pamphuedor,  pain'fie-don,  «.  A genus  of  Hy- 
m<nopterous  injects:  Family,  Foasores. 
Pampiniform,  pam-pio'e-fitwrm,  a.  (pampmwt  a 
tendril,  and  ybrete,  form,  Lat.)  R^m^  liMg  a 
tendril,  as,  in  Anatomr,  when  applied  to  the  »pci- 
matic  chord,  &c. 

' Pampre,  pam'per.  «.  (French,  from  pompmu*,  a 
I cluHttv,  lAit.)  In  Sculpture,  ornaments  ooDsi»ting 
of  vine  leaves  and  grapes. 

Pan,  pan,  a.  (Dutoii,  ptmna,  Sax.  and  Swed.)  A 
vessel,  broad  and  >hallow,  with  a raised  bord>T,  in 
which  proviaions  are  dressed  or  kept : the  part  of 
a gun,  lock,  or  other  firo-anns,  for  holding  iho 
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priming  that  oomimmicateB  with  tha  charge ; 
nmotbing  hollow;  among  fanners,  the  hard  atni>  > 
tam  of  earth  below  the  toil  In  Gredan  MjthO' 
locj,  the  chief  mral  deitj,  who  presided  over  I 
flocka  and  herds.  He  was  represented  with  a 
chest  and  head  of  a man,  wearing  boms,  while 
I his  lower  parts  were  thoee  of  a goat.  His  ein> 

I Uems  were  the  shepherd’s  crook,  and  a pipe  of 

rilver  reeda,  his  own  invention ; — e.  a.  to  join  or 
! close  together- — Obeolete  as  a verb. 

Panacea,  pan-a-se'a,  s.  (jmh,  all,  and  altonwiy  I 
core,  Gr)  In  Mythology,  the  daughter  of  iEaea« 

I lapius,  the  godiioss  of  Health,  to  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  her  riater  Hygeia,  was  given  the 
! power  of  healing  alt  diseases  ; hence  the  word  is  j 
need  for  a aniversa]  remedy  in  cases  of  disea--e.  | 

Panache,  pan-ash'  s.  In  Archiiectnre,  the  French 
tenn  for  the  triangular  part  of  an  arch,  tliat  oon« 
tributes  towards  the  support  of  a tnmt  or  ele- 
vation rai:>ed  on  any  building. 

Panada,  pan-a'da,)  $.  (patude^  Fr.)  A kind  of 

pANADO,  pan-a'do,i  fo^  made  by  boiling  bread 
in  water,  and  sweetened. 

Pan;etia,  pan-e'she-a,  s.  (meaning  not  explained.) 
A genus  of  Compoeits  plants : Suborder,  Tobu- 
liflonB. 

Panart,  pan'a-re,  •«  (from  jxmu,  bread,  Lst) 
Relating  to  bread. 

pANATiiENiBA,  pan-i-Us'no-a,  s.  (pannAeiuna, 
Irom  prm,  alt,  and  AtAenosM,  Athenian,  Gr.)  In 
/ Antiquity,  the  great  national  festiral  of  the  in- 
’ habitants  of  Attica  in  honoor  of  Minerva.  There 
w««  two  aolemoities  which  went  under  this  name 
I —the  greater  celebrated  every  five  years,  and  the 
leaaer  every  three  years,  or,  according  to  some, 
every  year. 

Pan  AX,  pa'nska,  s.  (pon,  all,  and  aJhs,  a remedy, 
Gr.  in  allnsion  to  the  medical  virtoes  of  Psnax 
I quioqaefolium,  the  ginseng  of  the  ahope.)  Gin- 
[ aeng,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Araliacese. 

' Pancake,  ptnltake,  s.  A thin  cake  baked  m tlie 
I frying-pan. 

Pancabpi,  pan-kd/pl,  s.  (Greek,  from  pan,  all, 
and  karpo$,  froit.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  fes- 
toons of  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves,  for  the  orna- 
ment of  altars,  doors,  veeUhulet,  itc, 

I Pakcarpcs,  pan-kdripus,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a spec- 
tacle exhibited  by  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
consisted  in  a chase,  in  which  deers,  bai^  bol- 
locks, and  other  animals,  being  let  loose  in  an 
amphitheatre,  men  fr-U  npon  them,  and  killed  as 
many  as  they  could,  each  carrying  off  bis  victims. 

pANCARTE,  > pun  kdrt,  s.  (pan,  all,  and  cAovto, 

Panchartb,)  a charter,  L«t.)  In  Diplomatica, 
a royal  charter,  in  whkh  the  enjoyment  of  alt  hla 
I posneasiona,  enumerated  in  the  mstnuneot,  la  oen- 
firmed  to  a subject 

pANcii,  pandi,  g.  A strong  thick  mat  used  by 
seamen  for  fastening  on  the  yards  to  prevent 
friction. 

Pancha-TAKTEA,  pan'ka-tan'tra,  a.  A celebrated 
I collection  of  fables  in  the  Sanscrit  lao^ua^e,  so 
I called  from  ita  being  divided  into  Are  tantraa,  or 
i chapters. 

I Panckatic,  pan-krstlk,  \ a.  (pan,  all,  and 
' Pancratical,  pan-kratVkal,  i kr,tfo.<t,  strength, 

1 Gr.)  E.\celiiog  in  gymnastic  exerci.'es  and  feats 

* ' of  strength ; very  strong  and  active. 

Pancratirt,  pan  100-1101,  s.  One  skilled  in  gym- 
I na^lIc  excrciaes. 
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Pahcratiitm,  pan-kra'she-nm,  s.  (panJbvrfrm,  | 
from  pan,  all,  and  kratrtn,  to  subdue,  Gr.)  In  i 
Antiquity,  a kind  of  athletic  contest  practiced  by  ! 
the  Greeks,  which  combined  wrestling  and  boxing.  | 
Pancreas,  pan'kre-aa,  g.  (pan,  all,  and  trees,  \ 
flesh,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  Sweat^bread,  a flat  ' 
glandular  viscus,  resembling  in  structure  the  sali-  | 
vary  glands,  and  deeply  seated  in  the  abdominal  I 
cavity,  between  the  three  curvaturee  of  the  dno-  I 
denora,  to  the  right  of  the  spleen.  Its  secreted  j 
fluid  is  conveyed  by  an  exrrctory  duct,  which  \ 
opens  with  or  near  the  cysto-hepatio  into  the  I 
duodenum. 

Pancrbatalota,  pan-kre-a-tal'je-a,  a,  (prmlreaa,  , 
and  a^/oa,  pain,  Gr.)  Pun  of  the  pancreas.  '| 
Pancrbatkmphraxis,  pan-kre-a-tem-frak'ais,  s.  : 
( pankreas,  and  emphroxis,  obetruction,  Gr.)  ' 
Obstruction  of  the  al^minal  salivary  gland,  or 
pancreas. 

Pavcreatiiblcosts,  pan-kre-a-tilel-ko'sis,  s. 
(pankreag,  and  elkosis,  ulceration.  Or.)  Uloera-  , 
tinn  of  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatia,  pan-kre-a'she*a,  a.  (pan,  all,  hratog,  \ 
power,  Gr.  from  the  suppoeed  virtues  of  a plant, 
a kind  of  Scills,  so  culled  by  the  Greoks.)  A ' 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Amaryllidaeeaa.  I 

Pancreatic,  pan-kre-at'ik,  a.  Pertuioing  to  the 
pancreas.  Panereatiejuioe,  the  fluid  lecrked  by  i 
the  pancreas. 

Pancreatico- DUODENAL,  pan-kre-st'e-ko-du* 
od'e-iial,  a.  (ponereag,  and  dvodeman.')  In 
Anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  bMod>  i 
Teasels  distribute  on  the  pancreas  and  doodenum.  ' 
Pancreatitis,  pao^kro-a-ti'tis,  «.  Inflammatiou 
of  the  paucreaa. 

Pancreatobhaoia,  pan-kre-a-to-ra'je-a,  $.  (pan^ 
krtcu,  and  to  burst  for^  Gr.)  Uo- 

morrhage  from  the  pancreas.  ij 

. Panda,  pon'da,  a.  One  of  the  names  of  the  plan-  I 
I tigrade  quidraped,  Ailurru  refulgens.  > 

Pandanacaepcm,  pan-dao-o-kdr'pum,  a.  (p  m-  ' 
damn,  a genus  of  plants,  and  itvpog,  fruit,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Pandanaceia. 
PANDANACE.B,  pan-da-na'ss-e,)  s.  (pumifmsia.one  , 
pANOANEiE,  pan-da'ne-e,  ) of  the  genera.) 

Ad  order  of  Eodogens,  with  oumcroos  naked  and 
acaly  flowers  arranged  on  a spadix,  covered  by 
many  spatbes;  stalked  anthen,  loose  seeds,  and 
a solid  mionte  embryo.  It  ooosists  of  trees  or 
bosbea,  with  imbricated  leaves.  1 1 

Pandaxcs,  pan-ds'aua,  a.  (the  Malay  name  of  the 
genus  in  Peodang,  which,  bring  inter[>reted,  ia 
said  to  signify  * aomething  to  be  r^ardvd,'  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  odour  of  the  trrea.) 

A genus  of  trees : Type  of  the  order  Pandanac**v. 
Pandarize,  pau'dar-Ue,  9.  o.  To  act  the  part  of 
a pimp. 

Panuect,  pan'dekt,  a.  (pandecta,  Lat)  A trea- 
tise that  comprehends  the  whole  of  any  science. 
Pandectg  (plunl),  the  name  given  to  the  books 
of  the  civil  Inw,  compiled  by  JuMinian. 

Pandemic,  pan-demik,  a,  (pitn,  all,  and  drinot,  • 
people,  Gr.)  Incident  to  a whole  people;  epi-  I 
dcmic. 

Pandemonium,  pan-de-mo'ne-om,  a.  (pan,  all,  i 

and  dtitmon,  a demon.  Or.)  The  name  given  by 
Milton  to  hell.  I 

TTie  hifrh  eapltsl  ’ ! 

OrSatau  and  hi*  j*«*prT. — i'ar.  Lent.  i 

Pander,  pan’dur,  a.  A pimp;  a male  bawd;  a 


PAKDEBAGE— PANDURATED. 


PANDITRIPORM— PANICl  E. 


procorer;  a profligate  agent  for  eanring  out  the 
lecherotu  parpo^es  of  otlKra e.  a.  to  pimp ; to 
be  inatrumental  in  forwarding  ilie  lewj  deaigna  of 
othera e<  «.  to  be  aubaerrieDt  to  loat  or  paiH 
«on ; to  be  an  aeent  for  lewd  purpoeea. 

PAKDEB40E,  pao'duT'iye,  a.  A proeoring  of  aexual 
oounection. 

PANDESieu,  pan'dar'iun*  a.  Tbe  employiueDt  of 
a pimp  or  pander. 

PARDEaLT,  pan'dur-le,  a.  Acting  tbe  part  of  a 
lewd  agent ; pimping. 

I Ob,  70a  pondrHg  raaealal  there's  a con^draej 
af  ainat  mp^Skaka, 

Pavdiculated,  pao*dik'Q-lajr*tad,  a.  Stretched 
ont;  extended. 

PAWDICCI.ATIOH,  paa-dik^u-la'sban,  a. 

iator^  I stretch  in  jawning,  Lat.)  Extension  of 
the  limbs  in  jawning : an  inroluntarj  action,  fre- 
quently obaerred  before  and  after  slMp ; a 00m- 
moo  precureor  of  febrile  attacks,  aid  of  the 
paroxysm  of  hysteria  and  other  nerroas  diseases. 

Paxdioh,  psn'de-on,  a.  (tbe  name  of  s king  of 
Athens.)  A genus  of  Eagles,  belonging  to  the 
•ubfsmily  Aquiline,  nstives  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica: Family,  Fslcontdc. 

pAKDlT,  pan'dit, ) s.  A deeignstion  for  s learned 

PirKDiT,  pun'dlM  oisn  in  Hindoatan. 

Pandoor,)  pandoor,  a.  A light  caralry  aoldler 

Pandoub,)  in  the  Anstrisn  serrioe.  The  pan- 
doors  were  originally  raised  from  the  Servian  and 
Raacian  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  un- 
der letadera  of  their  own,  called  Harem  hachaa. 
In  1755,  they  wen  incorporated  in  tbe  regular 
anny. 

Her  whislier'd  paaidovr*,  and  her  fierce  hoesars.— 
CseifiteiL 

Pavooba,  pan-do're,  a.  (non,  all,  and  dbro,  a 
gift,  Gr.  litenUly,  tbe  lu-gifred.)  Id  Oreeian 
Mythology,  tbe  first  female  that  was  created. 
She  waa  formed  of  clay  by  Vulcan  at  tbe  request  1 
of  Jupiter,  for  tbe  purpose  of  puniahing  Prome- 
theus for  bis  muneroua  properties.  All  tbe  gods 
an  said  to  have  ried  with  e^  other  in  preaent- 
ing  her  with  gifts.  She  reoaved  besnty  from 
Venus,  tbe  power  of  captivating  from  the  Graces, 
•loqneooe  from  Mercury,  snd  from  Minerva  wla- 
dom ; but  Jupiter  gave  ber  s box  filled  with  in- 
numerable evila,  which  she  was  desired  to  give  to 
the  man  who  married  her.  8he  was  oondocted 
to  Prometheus,  who,  knowing  tbe  deceit,  would 
not  seoept  the  present ; but  his  brother  Epim^ 
thus,  esptivsted  by  her  charms,  accepted  tbe  box, 
from  which,  on  bring  opened,  then  issued  all  the 
ills  which  have  afflict^  mankind.  Hope  alone 
remained  as  the  only  consolation  of  tbe  human 
race.  In  Malacology,  a ^na  of  teatacooos  M0I- 
losoa,  tbe  shell  of  which  is  inequivalve,  thin,  ros- 
trated, perlaceoua ; one  valve  flat,  the  other  con- 
vex ; iicament  internal ; nmbonea  small ; cardi- 
nal teeth  2-0,  lamoUar,  sagittate,  or  like  a V re- 
versed; allied  to  Anatiiia:  Family,  Myade. 

Pandobb,  pan'dore,  ) a.  (;>andlraro,  Gr.)  A 

pANDORAN,  panMo-rao,)  musical  instrument  of 
tbe  lute  Idud. 


The  cythron,  the  jMndore,  and  the  theorbo  atHVf'  — 
7>ru)40N. 

PtBidbra  oyster,  a variety  of  the  oyatrr. 
pANnuRvTKD,  pan'dn-ray-ted,  a.  Having  fur- 
rowed stalks. 
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Panduriform,  pan-du're-fawrm,  a.  (/xmdbifm,  tl 
the  Greek  name  of  a musical  instrument  with  | 
three  striuga,  which  has  been  compared  with  the 
paudnre  or  pandora  of  tbe  Itaiiana,  and  tbe  man- 
dors,  a four-etringed  instrument  of  the  Frendi.)  1 
Id  Botany,  fiddle-shaped,  applied  to  tbe  form  of  t 
certain  iMvea.  jj 

Pane,  pane,  a.  (paia,  Fr.)  A aquare  of  glaM:  a 1 
piece  mixed  in  variegated  work  with  other  pieces.  | 
Pared,  parnd,  a.  Variegated;  chequered;  ooo»-  J 
poeed  small  squares.  ij 

JI7  boodtd  cloak,  long  stoekint,  and  jnm'cI  hose.—  I 
Masfiy^.  Ij 

Pabbotrio,  pan-e-Jer'ik,  a.  (ponegyria,  a pane- 
gyric,  Gr.)  A eulogy  or  haran^aa,  written  or  ' 
apokeo,  in  praise  of  an  individual  or  body  of  tuen.  I 
pANEOTRic,  pan-e*jer1k,  ^ a.  Enoomiastic;  t 
pARBOTRiOAln  pao-e  jer'e-kal,)  eootaining  pntae  j 
or  cnl<^.  || 

Pakbotris,  pan-e-ji'ris,  a.  A festival;  a publio  ' 
meeting  for  tbe  celebration  of  acme  aokmn  oeca-  || 
non.  ' 

Pareotrist,  pan-e-jerlat,  a.  One  who  eologiaeo  > 
another ; ooe  who  bestows  praise  either  in  writing 
or  speaking. 

Parbotkizb,  pan’e-jer-lie,  o.  a.  To  commend  or  ; 
praise  highly ; to  pconouDoe  a eulogy  on ; — a.  a.  , 
to  bestow  praise  on. 

Panel,  panll,  a.  A square  piece  of  board  or  other  > 
material  inserted  between  other  pieces ; a schedule  I 
or  roll,  eootaining  tbe  namea  of  persons  summoned  i 
by  the  sheriff  to  serve  on  a jury ; tbe  whole  joiy ; { 
~-o.  a.  to  form  with  panels ; — s.  in  Masoury,  ooe  ‘ 
of  the  faces  of  a hewn  stone;  (paae/fo,  Lsl)  in 
Law,  the  elip  of  parchment  on  which  the  sb^iff  , 
returns  tbe  namea  of  tbe  jurors  who  are  to  aenrs  00 
• joiy.  i 

Parbless,  paneVs,  o.  Wanting  panes  of  glass.  1 
Faro,  pang,  a.  Dnt.)  Extreme  |Mto ; a I 

sodden  pnroxyam  of  pain ; anguish ; agooy  U body ; } 
— 1>.  a.  to  torture ; to  torment  cruelly.  ^ 

Panqia,  pan'je-A,  a.  (pasta,  bread,  LaU)  A genus  | 
of  plants : Type  of  tbe  Datoral  order  Pengiaoese  | 
PAROlACBNt,  pan-je-a'ee-e,  s.  (pamyia,  one  of  tire  1 
genera.)  An  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  connst-  jj 
ing  of  trees,  with  alternate  leaves  and  polypeUlona 
flowers,  which  have  acalea  io  the  throat  of  the  ' 
fomalre ; aeptla  five ; petals  five,  rarely  six ; ecahw 
aa  many  opposite  the  petals;  stamens  fiva  or  none ; j 
ovary  free,  one-celled ; capaiilea  aoceuleDt,  indehi^ 
cent,  and  one-cclled. 

Paroolir,  pan'go-Uo,  a.  (pamyodmff,  the  Javeneaa 
name,  rignilying  so  anirnsl  which  rolls  itself  up.) 
The  common  name  of  the  acaly  Ant-eatera.  They 
form  tbe  genus  Mania  of  linnieua. 

PANOORIA,  pan-go'na-a,  a.  (pon,  all,  and  yonia,  aa 
angle,  Gr.)  A genua  (k  Dipterous  ioaecta : Family,  1 
Tabanidas.  ) 

pARiiELLBRlCM,  pan-beMe'ne-um,  a.  (pastd/enioia, 
Gr.)  The  national  council  of  Greece.  | 

Panic,  pan'ik,  a.  {pamcn.  Span,  and  lul.)  A auA-  1 
den  fright,  aming  out  of  some  unfounded  appr^  I 
benxion  of  danger;  terror  inspired  by  a timing 
cause  or  mlsapprehenaiou.  I 

Panic,  pan'ik,  ^ a.  Violent  or  sodden  witb- 
PANICAL,  pan'e-kal,)  out  cause,  applied  to  four. 

1 left  the  city  in  a pania  friaht : 

Lions  they  are  in  ouunril,  lamM  in  fight— Prpfm.  I 

Panicle,  pan'e-M,  a.  (pnniaita,  Lat.)  A luoee 
kind  of  inflorescence,  aa  in  the  osU 
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• PAKICLKD,  panVkld,  a.  FuniUhnl  with  paniclea. 

Panic-struck,  pAiilk-Mitnik,  a.  Scixed  with  lud- 
> den  terror  or  aUmi. 

Paniculate,  ps-aik'a-hite,  ) o.  In  BoUny, 

PANlctXAT£i>,  p»-nik'a-la;r-ted,r  having  branches 
; variousljr  subdivided ; having  the  flowers  in  pad- 

('  cles. 

' pANicuLATKLr,  psn-ik'n-Ute-le,  ad  In  a paoico- 
! lated  manner. 

Panicum,  paoVkuin,  s.  (Pliny  aa^  it  is  so  billed 
I from  its  flowers  being  in  a panicle ; bat  otliers 
i derive  it  from  panu^  bread,  LaL  from  its  asea  aa 

I such.)  Panic-grass,  a genus  of  plants:  Order, 

I Gramioaoes. 

Panier,  paoVnr,  a.  (pomtiarmt,  Lat)  An  atten- 
dant or  domesUo  w^  waits  at  table,  and  gives 
bread  (panit),  wine,  &e^  to  those  who  dine.  The 
I term  is  still  in  use  in  the  learned  sodetiee  of  the 
loner  and  Middle  Temple,  haring  been  handed 
down  from  the  knight-templars. 

Panipication,  pao-a-fe-ka'shon,  s.  (panu,  bread, 
I and^cio,  I make,  Lah)  Tho  act  or  prooraa 
I of  baking  bread. 

Panitosous,  pa-njv'o-ms,  a.  (panv,  and  voro,  I 
eat,  Lst)  Eating  or  subsisting  on  bread. 

I Pannadb,  pan-nad^,  e.  In  the  Man^  the  cv- 
i I veling  or  prandog  of  a lively  horse. 

: Pane  AO  B,  pan'n^,  a.  (from  panit,  bread,  Lat.) 
Food  08^  by  swine  In  the  woods,  aa  beecb-nata, 
acorua.  Sec. ; also  termed  pavms.  Also,  a term  for 
the  money  taken  by  agistors,  aa  a Uoense  for  ao 
doin^ 

Pannal,  pan'nil,  a.  In  Scottish  Law,  the  person 
accused  in  a criminal  action  from  the  time  of  his 
sppearaooe  In  cooiL  In  Arcliitecture, — see 
Panel ; — a rustic  saddle ; the  stomach  of  a hawk. 

Panmbllation,  pao-oil-la'shun,  a.  Tbs  act  of 
I Impaonelliag  a jury.— Obaoleie. 

pANMEB,  pan'yur,  #.  (ponier,  Fr.)  A basket;  a 
I wicker  basket,  in  which  fruit  or  other  things  are 
I carried  on  a horse;  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
man  who  aoanded  the  horn  and  rang  tbe  ball  at 
Inns  of  Court 

pANNiKKL,  pau'ne-kfl,  a.  Ths  brain-pan,  or  iluiD. 
— Obsolela. 

To  trim  be  tomed.  stMl  with  vigour  fkU 

Smote  him  *v  ru<lei.r  un  the 

That  to  the  chin  be  cleft  hU liestl  in  twahie.^ 

SjteuMr. 

! PAKKUt,  pao’noa,  a.  (laUo,  a piece  of  doth.)  In 
Pathology,  that  state  of  vascularity  in  tbe  oomea, 
In  which  its  nmooua  covering  is  so  loosened  and 
thickaued  aa  to  present  tbe  sppesxanos  of  a dense 
pellicle. 

' PANorUKD,  pan'o-plid,  a.  Arrayed  oompletefy  In 
j armour. 

. Pakoplt,  pan-ople, «.  (pan,  all,  and  oplon,  armour, 

I Gr.)  (^mp)ete  armour ; literally,  all  the  annoor 

I that  can  be  worn  for  defence. 

I pAKOPB,  pan'opa,  a (pan,  all,  and  apt,  an  eye,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanyatoma. 

Panopticon,  pan-on'te-kon,  a.  (pan,  all,  and 
opiomai,  I see,  Gr.^  A name  given  by  Jeremy 
^ntbsm  to  s prison  recommended  by  him,  the 
cells  of  which  were  to  be  so  oonstnicted,  that  tbe 
inspector  could  see  each  prisoner  at  all  times  with- 
; out  being  seen  himself. 

<;  r.vNOSAMA,  pao-o-n'ms,  t.  (pan,  all,  and  oroo,  I 
tj  Gr.)  A pictore,  in  which  aU  the  objects  that 

I I are  risible  from  a single  puiot  are  represented  on 
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the  interior  surface  of  a round  or  cylindrical  wall,  j 
the  point  of  view  being  in  the  axle  of  the  cylinder; 
complete  or  entire  view.  | 

Panoramic,  psn-o-ra'mik,  a.  Relating  to  an  entire  . 

or  complete  view  ; belonging  to  a panorama.  \ 
Panorpa,  pan-aw/pa,  e.  A genus  of  Neuropteroos 
insects : Type  of  tbe  subfamily  Panorpina. 
Panorpin^  pan-awr^pe-ne,  a.  A subfamily  of  tha 
Ubellolidie,  or  Dragon-flies,  peculiar  for  tha  poa- 
aeaaion  of  an  elongated  rostrum,  at  tbs  spea  of 
which  the  mouth  is  dtusted. 
pANSOPUiCAL,  pso-sore-kal,  a.  Aiming  or  pre-  | 
tesdlng  to  know  everything.  ‘ 

Fansopiit,  panWfe,  a.  Cpan,  and  tophia,  wisdom,  || 
Gr.)  Univeraal  wisdom.—  A very  old  word,  obao-  ' 
lete.  I 

The  precepts  of  pamtof*f  ought  to  cootain  nothing  in 
them  but  what  is  worth  uur  serious  knowledge.- flertUb. 

PAN0TBRRORAMA,  pana-ter-a-o-ra'ma,  a.  (pon,  all,  , 
atereoe,  solid,  and  orao,  1 sec,  Gr.)  In  Relievo,  a | 
model  of  a town  or  oountiy  in  cork,  wood,  paste- 
board, or  other  enletance.  j 

Panst,  pan'xe,  a.  (ptntec,  Fr.)  Tbe  plant  Heart*#-  ' < 
ease,  or  Viola  tricolor.  Tha  name  b preo  to  tha  | 
violets  in  general  of  the  section  Melanium. 

Pant,  pant,  a.  m (pantdar,  Fr.)  To  palpitate ; to 
beat  aa  tbe  heart  In  sadden  terror,  or  slier  hard 
labour ; to  have  tbe  breast  heaving,  aa  for  want  ^ 
of  breath ; to  play  with  lutermission,  or  with  feeble 
efibrta;  [ 

The  whispering  breete  ' 

PonM  on  ths  leaves,  and  dies  upon  Uie  trees.— Fopa  ' 

to  long ; to  wish  earnestly ; — a.  paljutation  ; 
motion  of  the  heart. 

Pantaloon,  pan-ta-loon',  a.  (pantalon,  Fr.)  A 
kind  of  cloM  long  trousers,  extending  to  tbe  heels, 
worn  by  males;  a character  in  Italian  comedy,  , 
and  a buflbon  in  pantomimic  reprseentations.  I 
Pantamorphic,  pan-te-mawr'fik,  a.  Taking  all  ■ 
forma.  I 

Pantechnicon,  pan-tek'oe-kon,  a.  (pan,  all,  and  i 
teeJute,  art,  Gr.)  A place  in  which  every  species 
of  workmanship  is  oollected  and  exposed  for  sals. 
pANTER,  pant'ur,  s.  One  that  pants;  (painter,  a I 
net,  I^h.)  a snare. — Obaolets  in  tbe  last  sense,  j 

To  catchs  in  bis  patatere 
These  datnuslls  sud  inK'Inlcrt, 

1.0VS  will  BOBS  othlr  birdis  estchs.— CRoueen. 

pANTEE8,paut'aa,a.  The  difficult  of  breathing  in  a 
hawk.  j 

Panthbirm,  pan'tke-ism,  a.  (p^  ftflt  sihI  Theoe,  | 
God,  Gr.)  to  Metaphysical  Theology,  tbe  theory  i 
wbidi  Identifiea  nature,  or  the  universe,  in  its  total)  ty  ; 
with  God.  II 

Pantheist,  pan'ike-iat,  a.  One  who  adopts  tha  | 
theory  of  Spinosa,  that  tbe  univens  is  God.  . | 

Pantheistic,  pan-Me-ls'tik,  t.  (pan,  sod  TJiaat,  < 
God.)  In  Scriptore,  a term  applied  to  sUtoes  and 
figure*  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several  deities  I 
to^ber,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  a subject  j 
ot  much  dispute  among  aotiquarica. 

Pantheistic,  pan-lAc-is'tik,  ) a.  Relating 
Pantheistical,  pan-lAe-is'tc-kal,)  to  ths  theory  ; 
of  pantheism ; coofuanding  God  with  tbe  uni- 
verse. 

Pantheon,  pan-rts'on,  s.  (pan,  all,  and  rUcoc, 
God.)  A temple  dedicated  to  all  tho  gurls.  It  j 
is  aUo  used  to  designate  a place  of  public  exhibi- 
tion, io  which  every  variety  of  amusement  is  to  . 
be  found.  A work  describing  tbe  Mythology,  ur  I 
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• nil  the  eotls  of  the  ancients,  U likeniso  dialiu- 
piished  by  tills  name. 

PjOfTiibU.  paii'lAur,  s.  The  feline  qu^drapod,  Felis 
pardu* 

' Pantilk,  pan'til<*,  a.  A gutter  tile. 

PAKTINO,  panting,  «.  Palplutiou ; hurried  or 
' inrgular  bn-attiing;  longing. 

I Pantinglt,  pant1iig‘le,  ud  With  palpltatioD  or 
I hurried  brruthiug. 

I Paxtlkr,  pant  lur,  $.  (ywnehVr,  Fr.)  The  officer 
id  a great  family  who  takes  charge  of  the  bread. 

I Wh»-n  my  old  wife  liv’d, 

I She  was  |Ki»<Ker,  butler,  cook.— 5Aaia 

I PAICTOCIIRONOMETKR,  pao>to<kro-noTn'e-tur,  $.  A 
sun-dial  affixed  to  a magnetic  needle,  suspended 
in  the  usual  way,  and  In  such  a manner  as  to  allow 
j for  the  varintiuQ.  It  adjusts  itself  in  evoty  posi- 

I tion  of  the  instrument. 

j Paktotlr,  pao'to-fl,  s.  (^pantPu/U^  Fr.)  A slip- 
! per  for  the  foot. 

I pAXTOORAt*!!,  pan'to*graf,  s.  (/xm,  all,  and  prapho, 

I 1 write,  Gr.)  An  inatnunent  for  copying,  reduc- 
I ing,  or  enlarging  plans. 

■ Pantoorapiiic,  pan-to  grafik,  > a.  Relut- 
I Paxtooraphical,  pan-to-gruTe-kaI,>  ing  to  a 
I pantograph,  or  performed  by  it. 

I PAXTOORAPnr,  pan-tog'ra-fe,  t.  Goueral  deacrip* 

tiuui  full  and  complete  of  a thing. 

Paxtoloot,  pan-tolVje,  t.  (/mr,  and  lopoif  a dia> 
coone,  Gr.)  A woik  of  universal  instmetion  on 
science,  eqiuvalent  to  an  encyclopedia. 
Paxiometer,  pan-tom'e-tur,  s.  (ponfo,  all,  and 
mefron,  a meusure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  used  m 
1 measuring  every  variety  of  eleTstiona,  angles,  and 
' distances. 

Paxtometric,  pan-to-met'rik,  ) a.  Relating 
J Paxtometuical,  pan-to-met're-kal,)  to  a pan- 
tometer,  or  asoertaioed  by  it. 

Paxtomktrt,  pan-tom'e-tre,  s.  Universal  mea- 
snrement. 

pAKTOMixe,  panlo-mime,  s.  (yxm,  and  mimot, 
, mimic,  Or.)  One  eho  has  the  power  of  onivorsal 
mimicry:  one  who  expresses  bis  meaning  by  mnte 
' action ; s thestrica]  representation,  in  which  the 
1 entire  plot  is  developed  l>y  gesticulation  and  scenic 
! agency,  without  the  aid  uf  s|>eecb ; a kind  of  musii-al 
I eiitertiunment ; — a.  repiescutir.g  only  in  dumb 
j show,  or  by  gesture. 

Paxtomimic,  pan-to-mim1k,  ) a.  Relating 
, pAXToMiMiCAL,  pan-to-mim'e-ks1,)  to  the  panto- 
mime; repTesonting  only  by  gesture  or  dumb  f-how. 
' Paktomimist,  pau-to-mim'bt,  a.  One  who  takes 
i a part  in  a pantomime. 

' Paxton,  pan  tun,  s.  A hone  shoe  con- 

j pANTobsnoK,  pan'tun-ahoo,)  structed  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  a uarrow  and  boof-bouiid 
1 heel. 

, Pantopiiaoist.  pan-loffa-jist,  «.  (pan,  all,  and 
I phnyo,  1 eat,  Gr.)  An  aiiiuml  that  eata  all  kiuds 
of  food. 

j PAXToi’HAOors,  pan-tora-gus.  a.  (ywn,  all,  and 
I pkaqo^  [ eat,  Gr.)  Omnivorous. 

, pAXTui'iiAOT,  pJt)>tora*je,  t.  Iiidiacrimioate  use 
of  alt  kinds  of  food. 

Pantry,  pan 'tre,  s.  (ymiurriuwi,  from /wnia,  bread, 
j Lat.)  An  apartment  or  closet  for  the  keeping  of 

I pruvUioni. 

Panurous,  pan-ur'gu^  $.  (pon,  all,  and  eryon, 
j work,  Gr.)  A genus  of  IlytDenopteroua  insects : 

Family,  Antbiophila. 

»00 


Panuroy,  pan'ur-je,  i.  {/vm  and  ery<i%  work, 
Gr.)  Versed  in  all  klnda  of  handicraft  ur  busi« 
ness.  i 

Paola,  pa-ola,  «.  A coin  used  in  Boms,  valoa  | 
6|d. ; at  Florence,  its  value  is  4(<L 
Pap,  pap,  s.  (papiUo,  Lat.)  A nipple  of  the  bmst ; ' 
a teat ; soft  food  made  for  infants,  with  bread 
softened  or  boiled  io  water;  the  palp  of  frmt;  . 
— r.  a.  to  feed  with  pap.  | 

Papa,  pa-pd',  s.  (Latin,  French,  Dutch,  German.)  j 
A fond  name  for  father,  chiefly  used  by  childreiL  || 
Papacy,  pa’pa-se,#.  ( from the  popa, 

Ilal.)  Papal  authority  ; the  office  and  dignity  of  t| 
the  pope  aud  bishops  of  Rcane. 

Papal,  pa'pal,  a.  (French.)  Relating  to  the  pope 
or  pontiff  of  Rome ; pruc^uig  from  or  belmtging 
to  the  pope;  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Ro  i.e.  | 
PAPALIX,  pa'(>a-lm,  s.  A pspUt. — Obsolete. 
Papalist,  pa'paUist,  s.  One  favoorable  to  papal  . 

ascendancy.  i 

Papalizr,  pa’pal-ize,  r.  a.  To  spread  papal 
opinions  ;^p.  n.  to  eonfnnn  to  papal  doctriues.  | 
Papaver,  pa-pa' vur,  «.  (Latin,  hrom  papa,  pap,  or  ‘ 
thick  milk.)  The  Poppy,  a genua  of  plants, 
conabting  ^ perennial  or  annnal  herbs,  usuAlly  | 
jdlose,  and  in  which  a white  narcotic  juice  flows  I 
In  every  part  when  cat  It  is  from  Papivcr 
somniferum  that  the  well-known  drug  opium  is  ; 
obtained:  Type  of  the  order  Papareraoew. 
PAPAVERACEiC,  pap-a-ver-aWe,  a.  (pc^rer, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natanU  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  coDsiating  of  annost,  pvrenoial,  or  tuffimett- 
cuse  herbs,  yielding  white,  yellow,  copper-coloured, 
or  blood-Uke  juice;  roots  flbroa%  ; leaves  alternate, 
sessile,  or  stalked  ; flowen  fugacious.  Urge,  wbitsi, 
yellow,  red,  or  purple;  c.xlyx  of  two  dedduons 
sepals,  enclosing  the  yonng  flower:  potaU  usually 
four;  stamens  indefinite;  ovary  one,  fm,  oblong 
constantly  of  two  or  many  carpels,  clasped  by  a 
membranous  produedoo  of  the  thalamus;  style 
short  or  wanting;  stigmas  two,  fonr,  six,  or 
numerous ; capsule  the  same  as  the  ovaries,  or 
numerous ; se^  numerous ; embryo  inull,  and 
placed  in  the  base  of  a fleehy  oily  albumen.  . 

Papaverous,  pa-pav'ur-us,  a.  Resembling  p<^ 
pies;  bdoiiging  to  the  order  Papavemoew.  I 

Papa w,  pa-paw',  i.  (abridged  from  popoia-UMnai^  '■ 
its  name  in  Malabar.>  The  common  name  of  the 
tree,  Carica  papaya.  | 

Papatace.*,  pa-pav-a'se-4,  /.  The  Papaw-trees, 
a natural  order  of  trees,  without  branches,  and 
yielding  an  acrid  milky  juice ; leaves  alternate,  | 
and  p^mately-lobed,  standing  on  long  temate  ^ i 
petioles;  flowers  aniaexual:  calyx  inferior,  minute,  | 
five-Iobcd;  corolla  moDopetalous,  in  the  male 
tubuhir,  with  five  lulios  and  ten  atamens;  in  the  | 
female,  divided  nearly  to  the  base  by  five  eag-  ^ | 
ments;  ovarium  superior  and  one  celled;  stigma  ii 
ses'ile,  fire-lubed,  aud  lacerated ; firolt  socculent.  1 1 
Pape.— See  Pope. 

Paper,  pa'pur,  s.  (from  pppyruf,  an  Egyptian  . 
plant,  from  which  a kind  of  writing  material  was 
made;  ;wi/»ier,  Fr  p^tro,  Itai.)  A aobstaDCS  [ 
coinmonly  mad'?  from  linen  or  cotton  rags  ma-  t 
cerated  in  water  till  rcxiuced  to  a pulp,  and  then 
formed  into  thin  sheets,  on  which  letters  and 
figures  are  wriitcn  or  printed;  a piece  of  paper;  | 
a sheet  printed  or  written;  any  written  instni-  ; 
ment;  a promiaeory  note  or  notes,  or  s bill  of 
exchange.  Paper-h'/e,  a light  frame  covered  with 
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]Mp«r,  for  in  the  *ir  like  a Ute.  Papers 
milxr,  • nanufucturer  of  paper.  Papermill,  a 
mill  in  which  paper  ia  maiiufactured.  Paper- 
itotner,  one  who  colours  or  vaxiegates  paper,  or 
impreeaes  it  with  Tnriona  deiiUna  for  nangioga. 

I Paper-hook^  an  issue  in  law  ia  ao  called  when 
copied  on  paper  for  the  porpoae  of  deliver* 

I iog  to  the  judges : called  also  £>rmurrer-hooL 
Paper  credit^  any  transfer  made  on  the  credit  of 
' another  by  means  of  a writteii  document  contain* 
ing  ao  obligation,  such  as  bills  of  exehaoga,  pro-  . 
I j missory  notes,  Piqter  day$,  in  Law,  parti-  j 

j cultr  days  in  each  term  set  apart  for  bearing  the  ! 

I argument  of  snch  demnirera  and  special  casea  as 
h^  been  duly  pot  down  in  the  paper  for  argu- 
i ment.  Paper- harngimpo^  long  sheets  of  paper 

stained  and  (irintod  in  varions  derioes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lining  the  walls  of  apartments  omameu- 
tally.  Paper  office^  an  office  in  Whitehall  for  the 
custody  of  publiq  pspen,  writings,  dbc.  Paper 
monry,  or  currency,  promissory  notas  or  bills 
issued  by  the  credit  the  government  of  the 
country,  as  the  representation  of  omn,  evidence 
of  debt.  Paper-eMdbenyy  the  tree  Itroussooetia 
papyrifen.  It  is  so  termed  from  paper  being 
mannfjctured  from  the  pulp  prodno^  from  the 
bark;-~a.  made  of  paper;  thia;  slight;— «.  a. 
to  ooier  with  paper,  as  to  paper  an  apartment  or 
boose;  to  pack  in  paper;  to  r^ter. — Obsolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

Papbrpacbd,  pa'pur-fsste,  a.  Of  a ^ly,  whitish 
oolonr;  having  a foce  as  white  as  paper. 

Better  thou  badst  struck  tliy  mother,  thou  pufwr/bssil 

vUlaln.'— iSAohe. 

PArsscEirr,  pa-pee'aeDt,  a.  (from  pap.")  Contain- 
ing pap ; softening ; essily  digested,  as  food  for 
iufanU. 

Papstta,  pa-pet'ta,  a.  A oedn  nsed  at  Rome, 
worth  elevenpence. 

Papbiav,  pafVan,  a.  Relating  to  the  rites  of 
Venus. 

Papibb-machb,  psp'e-ay-mash'^,  a.  (French.) 
Articles  mannfsctox^  of  the  pulp  of  paper,  or  of 
old  paper  ground  into  a pulp,  bleached,  if  neccs- 
aaiy,  and  moulded  into  Tarkma  forma.  These  are 
lighter,  more  doimble,  and  less  brittle  and  liable 
to  damage  than  artidea  made  of  plaster,  and  they 
cut  be  coloured,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented. 

Papil,  papll,  s.  Lat.)  A small  pap  or 

nippls. 

pAPtuo,  pa-pfl'yo,  s.  (Latin,  a bntterfly.)  A 
genus  of  Lepidopteroos  insecta,  forming  the  type 

I i ^ the  family  Papilionaceae. 

Fapiuopacilb,  pa-pil-yo-na'se-e,  $.  {pttpiUo^  a 

bntterfly,  Let.  from  the  disposition  of  the  petals 
resembling  that  of  a butterfly.)  A suborder  of 
the  order  Leguminoec,  distinguished  from  the 
other  suborden  by  having  the  embryo,  with  the 
ladiele,  curved  upon  the  back  of  the  cotyledons, 
lying  above  the  cornmissnre  formed  by  the  lol>e8 ; 
sepsis  nsusUy  imbricate  in  ssstivstion,  rarely  some- 
what ralrate ; petals  disposed  in  a papiUonaoeous 
ourolla  or  pea- flower. 

Fapiliowaobovb,  pa-pil-yo-na'shus,  a.  {papUiOt 

I I a butterfly,  Lsk)  Applied  to  the  oorolU  oi  Le- 
guroinooa  planta,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  figure  of  a butterfly. 

PapiuoridJI,  ps-pll-yoii'e-de,  s.  ( one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  the  DiurnsJ  butterflies, 
belonging  to  tbe  tribe  Pspiliooidoa 


pAPlLiORtDKS,  pa-pil-yooVdes,  s.  A tribe  of 
LepUlopteruus  insects,  comprehending  the  Diurnal 
bulte  fl  e^,  vrith  clavate  antennie.  It  ooiisistts  of 
the  fitm!U«.>s— Papilionidw,  Kymphalids,  Saty- 
rids,  i-.iycinidc,  and  tbe  lleeperidie. 
pAriLioMiNB:,  pa-pil-yo-ni'ne,  a The  Swallow- 
tailed Butterflies,  a subfamily  of  tbe  Papiliouidie, 
ao  termed  from  tbe  lower  wings  being  dilated  into 
two  spatnlate  lengthened  lobm ; but  this  form  is 
not  generaL  Tbe  Papilionins  are  distiuguUlied  by 
the  shortness  of  th^  palpi ; tbe  antenne  aro 
long ; tbe  dub  very  slender,  cyliiidrical,  and 
aligbtly  curved.  Their  colours  aro  not  brilliant, 
but  rich  and  imposing.  Brown  or  black  is  tbe 
prevailing  ground  colour,  varied  with  spotted 
bunds  of  yellow,  red,  or  green ; in  some,  the 
wings  are  striped  with  black  upon  a yellow 
ground. 

Papilla,  pa-pil1a,  e.pL  Papilla,  (Latin,  a nip- 
ple.) In  Anatomy,  the  appendage  of  tbe  mam- 
mary gland ; the  nipple ; small  eminences  which 
project  from  the  aurfsoes  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  papilhe  are  divided  into  the  lentieo- 
Iv,  the  fungiform,  and  the  oonicaL  In  Botany, 
tbe  minute  puncta  upon  tbe  sorfaoe  of  a leaf ; the 
vessides  on  leaves  of  twigs ; tbe  oonical  eminenoes 
discovered  by  tbe  microscope  in  tbe  grain  of  tbe 
pollen  of  divers  plants.  Papula  mtestMonm, 
sirisU  gtsndnles  or  karnds  which  abound  in  the 
intestines,  and  servs  to  secrets  tbe  chyle.  PepAh- 
lamm  prooesmi,  tbe  papillary  process;  the  ea- 
treinities  of  tbe  olfactory  nerves,  wbiob  convey  tbe 
slimy  humouis  by  the  fibres  passing  ihrongh  tbe 
06  cribriforme. 

Papillabt,  pap'il-la-ra,)  a.  Having  emolgent 
Papillocs,  pap'iUlas,  | vessels;  relying  to  the 
psp  or  nipple ; resembling  tbe  nipple. 
Papillats,  psp'il-lste,  s.  n.  To  grow  intoa  nip|fle. 
Papillatkd,  pepll-ay-ted,  ^ o.  Besprinkled  with 
Papillose,  pap'il-oee,  > papUlw. 
Papillokx,  pap-iMo'ne,  $,  In  Heraldry,  a field 
divided  into  variegated  specks,  so  as  to  rasembla 
tbe  wings  of  a butterfly. 

Papio,  pa'pe-o,  a Tbe  bfandril,  a genns  of  baboons. 
Papism,  pa'pism,  > a.  The  doctrines  held,  or 
Papistby,  pa'pis-tre,i  ceremonies  practised,  by 
tbe  Chtu^  of  Rome. 

Papist,  pa'pist,  s.  {popa^  the  pope,  ItsL)  The 
vulgar  name  given  to  a Koman  Catholic.  It  is 
nsed  with  a certain  d^ree  of  prqudice  and  obli- 
quity attached  to  it 

Papistic,  pay-pisTik,  ) o.  RsUttng  or  ad- 
Papibtical,  pay-pis'te-kal,  I hering  to  tbe  doo- 
trinea  of  the  ^man  Catholic  Cbnr^ 
pAPiZKD,  pa'pisd,  o.  Adhering  to  tbe  Church  of 
Rome ; imbued  with  Roman  (ktbolic  doctrines. 
Pappoos,  psp- poos',  s.  The  name  given  by  tbe 
native  lodisns  of  Kew  England  to  s babe  or  young 
child. 

Pappophobum,  pa-pof'o-rum,  a (poppoi,  down, 
and  phoreoy  I carry,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
Dstires  of  New  Holland : Order,  GraminKcee. 
Pappous,  pap'pns,  a.  Having  a soft  light  down 
growitig  foom  tbe  seeds,  as  of  certain  planta,  as 
thistles,  &c. ; downy. 

Pappus,  pap'^,  a (jMip/ms,  thistle-down,  Lat 
pappoi^  Gr.)  Tbe  fe^ery  appe^  da;ie  that 
crowns  many  eceds  which  have  no  pericarpnm ; 
a particular  form  of  calyx,  of  which  we  have  s 
familiar  example  in  the  dandeliun. 

SOI 


PAPPY— PARABOLOID. 


PARAOELSIAN— PARACYESIS. 


pAPrr,  pap'pCi  a.  Soft;  soocaleot;  eull/  di- 
I ridrd. 

' Papul^  p«p'a>l«,  t.  (Latin.)  Eroptioos  of  ievorai 
I kind*  upon  the  ^in ; pimplei. 

i Papulose,  pap'u-loee,)  a.  Corered  with  Uule 
I Papulous,  psp'o-ltus  ( blisUrt  or  puatules. 

I pAPrsACBODS,  pap>«>n'shiis,  a.  (K  the  coosi*> 
lenoe  of  paper. 

Paptbi,  pa-pi're,  t.  The  name  giren  to  the  writ- 
ten acroUs  made  of  the  papjroa,  which  hare  been 
I found  in  rariooa  placce,  but  more  particolarl/  in 

j EjtTpt  and  HarcnlaDram. 

I pAPTEUS,  pa-pi'roa,  a.  (Latin.)  A plant  which 
I the  ancient  Egyptians  nuide  nse  of  as  paper.  It 
is  the  Papyrus  antiquorura  of  boianiats,  and,  with 
two  other  species,  coostitoia  a genus  of  the  Gra- 
minacec. 

pAB,  pdr,a.  (Lat  equal)  State  of  equality;  equal 
Talne;  equality  in  eondiboo  ; sLio,  a term  in  ex* 
change  of  money,  defined  to  be  a certain  number 
of  pieoee  of  coin  of  one  country,  contain- 
ing in  then  an  equal  quantity  of  aiirer  to  that 
I of  another  number  of  pieoee  of  the  omo  of  eome 
other  country.  In  Ichthjidogy,  the  young  of  the 
salmon,  np  to  the  end  of  the  aeoond  year,  is  ao 
i called  in  En^and  and  Scotland. 

! Para,  pa'ra,  a.  A small  Torkiah  ooin  of  rather  lass 
falue  than  a halfpenny. 

I Parable,  par'a-bl,  a.  (/wroMis,  Fr.  from porofiofa, 
Lat.)  An  allegorioai  oarratire  or  repreaentathm, 

I embracing  familiar  oocurreoces,  from  which  a moral 
j ’ may  be  drawn  for  instruction ; — a.  a.  to  represent 
by  a parable ; — a.  easily  procurad.— Obaoiele  as  an 
' adjective. 

I Parabola,  pa-rab'o-Ia,  a.  (Latin,  from  parahole, 
i Gr.)  One  of  the  five  conic  sections.  If  a cone  be 

i cut  by  a plane,  parallel  to  one  of  its  aidea,  tho 

j MctioD  will  be  a parabola. 

I Farabolb,  pa-rabVle,  s.  In  Oratory,  oompariaon ; 
simiUtude. 

' Parabolic,  par-a-bol'ik,  ) a.  Expressed  by 
; Pababoucal,  par-a-bolVkal,)  parable  or  simili- 
tude; having  the  nature  or  fonn  of  a parabola. 

I Par^olie  assymptote,  in  Geometfy,  a line  con- 
tinually approaching  to  a curve,  but,  though  both 
indehnUely  produced,  they  will  never  ineeL  Para- 
I holic  eomndy  the  solid  generated  by  the  rota- 
i tion  of  a paimbola  about  its  axia  Its  contents 
are  eqnal  to  half  the  dreumscribed  cylinder  and 
I to  thrre  teoonda  of  tiM  oooe,  haaing  the  same  base 
Slid  all  itnde.  /’aro5o/<e  carve,  a curve  frequently 
I employed  for  approximating  to  the  areas  of  other 
I curves.  It  is  always  poesibla  to  make  the  area 
I of  a parabolic  curve  approech  that  of  any  other 
I nearer  than  any  giren  diderenoe ; and,  as  the  area 
I of  the  former  can  always  be  determined,  that  of 
i the  latter  may  be  ascertained  to  any  degree  of 
approximation.  ParaMie  the  solid  oon- 

I ceived  to  be  formed  hy  the  routiou  of  a pai-abola 
about  its  base,  or  doable  ordinate. 

pARABOLiCALLr.  par-a-bore-kaMe,  odL  By  way 
of  parable  or  similitode;  In  the  torm  of  a paraboU. 

Paraboliforb,  par-a-bore-fawnn,  a.  Having 
I the  form  of  a paralioU. 

Paradolisb,  pa-raVo-lism,  a.  In  Al;;ebra,  the 
I division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a known 
! quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first 
term. 

Paraboloid,  pa-rmb'o-loyd.  s.  (poraho/e,  and  eldo$, 

I form.  Gr.)  A word  sometimes  used  to  deuote  the 


parabolas  of  the  higher  orders,  and  sometimes  the 
solid  f«med  by  the  rotstion  of  a parabola  about  I 
its  axis,  or  the  parabolic  conoid.  | 

Paracblsiav,  par-a-ael'shan,)  a.  A follower  of  . 
Pabacblmst,  par-a-aersist,  > the  distinguished  | 
medical  qua^  Paracelsus,  who  died  tn  1541.  and  i 
whose  ofnnioos  and  nostrums  influenced  the  sdkools  I 
of  Germany  for  more  than  a oentury ; — a.  donating  I 
the  roedic^  praetioe  of  Paraodsoa.  h 

ParaCBRtrbiuic,  par-a-aen-te're-uiii,  s.  A email  ( 
troeber,  employ^  for  the  ponctnie  of  the  eye  in  > 
eases  of  dropsy  of  that  organ ; also,  the  Instnimeot  ! 
used  in  the  0|>eratieQ  of  cooking.  j 

pAEACBXTBais,  por-a-sm  • te'ses,  ^ (para,  / 
Pabacbntbst,  par-a-seo'te-se,  i through,  j 
and  kmteo^  I pierce,  Gr.)  In  operative  Snr^ry,  i 
the  act  of  poneturing  the  abdomen  or  thorax  for 
the  removal  of  the  i^sed  eenun  in  dropi^  of  tbeee  . 
eavitiea. 

pARACBifTRiO,  par-a-sen'tHk,  ) a.  (|Mrra,  be-  ; 
PARACBimiCAL,  par-s-scn'lre-kal,!  yond,  and  ' 
kaUron^  the  centre,  Gr.)  Deviating  from  a oir- 
cnlar  motiou.  PoracetUrie  wtoUon,  in  Astronomy, 
danuies  the  rata  at  wbicli  a planet  approschua  ! 
nearer  to,  or  reeedee  farther  from,  the  ana  or  cen- 
tre of  aitraction  in  a given  interval  i 

PARACBFfiALOPHORK$,par-a-8ef'a-lo‘fo-rea,a.  | 
(poro,  beside,  kqAaU,  the  bead,  and  pAero,  1 ' 
carry,  Gr.)  A name  giveo  by  M.  De  Blainville  ! 
to  a class  of  Molluscs,  comprehending  thoM  in  ; 
which  the  bead  if  but  little  distinct  from  the  body, 
but  always  pnmded  with  some  of  the  organs  of  . 
asnse.  j 

pARACiiBOMisir,  par-ak'ro-nlsm,  s,  (para,  and  i 
ekronoi,  time,  (^.)  In  Chronology,  a i 

or  error  respeotiag  the  date  of  an  event  | 

Paracmbosb,  par'a-kroee,  a.  (ptracArant,  Gr.)  | 
In  Mineralogy,  ohan^ng  colour  by  expoaure  to  the  : 
weather.  [ 

Pabaciiutb,  par-a-shooP,  a.  (pcrai,  to  ward  off,*  > 
and  cAute,  a full  Gr.)  An  apparatus  to  enable 
an  aeronaut  to  descend  from  his  balloon  to  (ha 
ground  without  iqjury.  It  Is  generally  of  the 
form  of  an  umbnUa,  and  operatae  through  the 
rcaistance  of  the  atmosphere. 

Pabaclktb,  par'a-klete,  s.  (puraAAems,  advocate, 
Gr.)  A name  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  an 
advocate,  intercessor,  or  comforter  of  mankind; 
any  advocate  or  iuterceaeor. 

Bragging  Winefaetter,  th»  Pope's  pandHt  in  EngUnd 
^AOs. 

Paracorolla,  par-a-ko-rolla,  a.  In  Botany,  the 
corolliforra  organ  situatod  within  the  true  corolla 
or  perigone  of  oertain  plants,  as  in  Narcuaoa.  It  ! 
is  termed  also  the  Nectary  and  Crown.  I 

pARACt'iuaia,  par-a*kow'ses,  a.  ( f^mrakom,  I hear  ; 

imperfectly,  Gr.)  Confused  perception  of  sound. 
Paracrostic,  par-a-kros'tUc,  a.  (para,  and  aAros- 
tlAon,  an  aortMtlio,  Gr.)  A poetical  compueilion, 
in  which  the  first  versa  oontaios  in  order  all  the 
letters  which  oomroenoe  the  remaining  verses  of 
the  poem  or  division. 

pARACTAirooKX,  par-s-st-an'o-jen,  s,  A suhvtanee 
formed  by  heating  to  redness  the  brown  precipi-  | 
tate  formed  by  the  deootnposltion  of  cyanogen  wiih  j 
water  of  ammonia,  led  in  ainall  quantity  on  de- 
composing bicyannret  of  mercury  in  a retort  by  1 
heat.  It  forms  a dsrk-brown  powder.  | 

PARACrBSis,  par-a-si-e'sis.  a.  (poro,  bedJe,  and  j 
Ayeiu,  pregmuKT,  Gr.)  Extra-uterine  pregnancy. 


PARACTX  VNCriE-PATlADOXIPKS. 


PABADOXOLOGY— PARAGRAPHICAL 


pARACTNAXCBB,  par*a>ei'DAn-1ce,  $.  (para^  beside, 
kjfony  A dog,  and  aacAo,  or  apcAa,  I stratii'ie,  Gr.) 
A elight  form  of  Angoina,  consisting  of  inflamma* 
tioQ  ^ tbe  rof^ons  of  Uie  throat. 

pARADB,  pa-rade',  s.  (French.)  Show;  oetantatran; 
procieasion;  pompous  aseembWo  * militarj  order ; 
guard;  poatore  of  defenoe.  la  Mitilaij  affairs, 
tbe  place  where  troops  anemble  for  exercise, 
mountiog  guard,  or  other  purpose; — v.  n.  to  go 
about  in  militarj  procession ; to  assemble  together 
for  tbe  purpose  of  being  inspected  or  exenksed ; 
— s.  a.  to  exhibit  in  a showy  or  ostootaUoua 
manner. 

pAftADtOM,  par'a-dim,t.  (paradeigmat  an  example, 
Qr.)  In  Rlietorio,  a genera]  term,  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  sense  of  example  or  UlostratioD,  of 
which  parable  and  fnble  are  speoee.  In  Gram* 
mar,  an  example  of  a verb  ooryugatod  in  tho 
•erend  modes,  tensee,  and  persona. 

PAEADIOMATIC,  par-a-dig-mat'ik,  \ a.  Ex- 

pARAOlOMATiOAL,  par*a^ig>mat'e-kal,)  empUry. 
— Seldom  need. 

Paraoiomatixb,  per-a-dtg'ma>iUe,  s.  c.  To  art 
forth,  as  a model  or  example. 

Paeadisb,  par'a-dise,  s.  (pnradeuoe,  Gr.  eald  to 
be  derired  from  the  Arsliio  jfrr/aMS,  a fniilfal 
valley.)  Tbe  blissful  r^ions  in  which  Adem  and 
Eve  were  placed;  any  place  of  felicity.  The 
Greek  hUtorians  used  this  name  to  denoto  tlis 
sxtensive  parks  or  pleasore-grtMinds  of  the  Persian 
monarche. 

Pa&adisba,  per'i'dltVa,  i.  Birds  of  Paradise,  a 
gen  ns  of  bi^  belonging  to  tbe  anbfauiity  Para* 
disiadfe : Family,  Trochilids. 

Paradiskax,  par-a-dizh'an,  or  ptr*a>dis'ymn,> 

PiRADfeiAX,  par-a-de-M'an,  ) 

Pandi^^cal. — Not  used. 

Paradised,  paria-diste,  a.  Containing  the  fell* 
city  of  paradise. 

Paradisiacal,  par-s-de-aVkat,  a.  Relating  to 
Eden  or  Paradise,  or  to  a place  of  supreme  feli- 
city or  delight;  euiting  petite;  making  para- 
diM. 

PARADI8IAD.C,  par  a do-si's*de,  $.  Paradise- 
birds,  a subfamily  of  the  Trocldlidw,  the  s|xcies 
of  which  art  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  plu- 
mage, and  the  large  development  of  tho  bypu* 
chondriacal  feathers. 

Paradox,  par'a-doks,  $.  (/wirsdaawt,  contrary  to 
received  opinioD,  Qr.)  A term  applied  to  any 
propoaition  which  seems  to  be  absoid,  or  at  vari- 
ance with  common  sense,  or  to  contradict  some 
preriously  esoertained  truth ; though,  when  pro- 
perly inrestigAtod,  it  may  be  found  to  be  pofecUy 
wdl'founded. 

Paradoxical,  par-e-doks'e-kal,  a.  Having  tbe 
nature  of  e peiradox ; inclined  to  new  tenets  or 
notions  contrary  to  reoeived  opinixns. 

Paradoxically,  par-a-doksVkal-le,  ad.  In  a 
paradoxical  manner;  in  a manner  opposed  to 
existing  belief. 

pARAtx>XfCALNES8,  psr-s-doksVkal-nes,  s.  The 
state  ol  being  pa^oxical,  or  oppoaed  to  current 
opinions 

Paradoxides,  par-a-doks'e-dee,  $,  (poradoxia^ 
man'ellonsness,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Trilobites,  in 
which  the  body  ia  not  rounded  po&teriorly,  but 
terminated  by  rery  Isrce  spiniform  prolongstionB,  i 
between  tlie  base  of  which  is  found  a small  caudal 


I 


Paradoxoloot,  psr-a-doks-01'’ogs,  s.  The  use 
of  paradoxea. — Obsolete. 

Perpend  the  difficult;,  which  obseurtty,  or  anarold> 

able  paradoaotogp,  must  put  upon  the  attoinpi«r.>—  |l 

Btoten 

Paradoxus,  par-a-doka'os,  $.  (Greek.)  A name 
devised  to  express  the  obecure  nature  of  a ge.ius 
of  Trilobites  (foesil  Cmstaoeans),  characterised 
by  the  absence  or  indistinct  nature  of  tbe  procni- 
Mnt  eyes,  which  are  borne  on  tho  shield  of  aU 
other  trilobites.  It  serves  also  as  a specific  name 
for  obscure  and  anomalous  animala 

Paradrome,  par'a-drome, «.  A huge  open  gmlleiy 
or  space. 

PARArriXB,  par'a-fino,  t.  (^parmm,  Uttla,  and 
akin,  Gr.)  A substance  coutaioad  in  the 
products  of  the  distillstioQ  of  tar  of  beechwood. 

It  is  of  a tasteless,  inodorous,  fatty  nature,  and  ia 
ooosidered  to  bt  a hydrocarbon. 

Faraob,  pa'raje,  a.  (potra^um,  lak)  In  Law, 
equality  uf  name,  blood,  or  dignity.  Tho  term, 
however,  is  more  eepedally  applied  to  equality 
in  the  partition  of  an  inheritanco  between  on* 
heirs : hence  tbe  word  di^forape. 

PaRacbubia,  par-a-gu^’se-a,  s.  {para,  betide,  and 
^earie,  taste,  Or.)  Porveriioa  of  tbe  sense  of 
taste. 

Paraoidm. — See  Parage. 

PaRaooob,  pai^a-go-je,  a.  (para,  by  the  side  of^ 
ago,  I bring,  Gr.)  In  Grammar,  a figure  by 
which  one  or  more  letters  are  add^  at  tbe  cad 
of  a witrd. 

Paraoooic,  par-a-gnj'iky  ) a.  (paragoge,  an 

Paraoooical,  par-a-gqj'e-kal,>  addltioo,  Gr.) 
Relating  to  a paragoge ; an  epithet  applied  to 
certain  letters  in  tbe  Semitic  language,  which,  by 
their  addition  to  the  ordinary  fotro  ^ the  words, 
impart  emphasta,  or  some  peonllar  inflexion,  to 
the  sense. 

Paragob,  psr'a-gou,  t.  (parrmgom,  eomparison, 
Fr.)  A model  or  pattern ; someiiung  supremely 
excellent ; e companion ; a fellow ; 

Alone  be  rode  without  hie  paragon.— ^pauev. 

emulation;  a match  for  trial — Obsolete  in  the 
last  four  senses. 

Minerra  did  the  cbailenge  not  reftise. 

But  deign’d  with  her  tbe  parapwi  to  meke.— 
iffrmtr, 

— a.  to  compare ; to  paraUet ; 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Setae  panuon’A— 

Mittom. 

to  equal; 

He  hath  arhiev'd  a meld 

That  perapwu  deecrlptloa  end  wild  fenw>.— 

AAjAi. 

—0.  n,  to  pretend  equality  or  comparieon. — OIh 
aolete  as  a verb. 

Paraobam,  par'a-gram,  e.  (^m^rasMsu,  Gr.) 

A play  upon  words ; a pun. 

PARA0RAMMATI8T,  par-A'gTsm'ma-tiet,  s.  A pun- 
ster. 

ParaoRAPB,  per'a-grnf,  t.  (paragrapMa,  Gr.)  In 
Composition,  a small  suhdiviMun  of  a connected 
diecouree,  marked  •ometimee  thus  ( ^ ),  but  more  | 
generally  dietinguisbed  by  a break  in  toe  oompo-  | 
sition  or  Unca;  any  portion  of  a writing  which  ' 
relates  to  a particular  point a,  to  write  or  || 
form  psngraphA 

Paragraphic,  par-a-graTik,  > a.  Courist- 

pARAORAPUlCAL,  par-a-graTe-kal,)  mg  of  para- 
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I,  gi'Apl'S,  or  distinct  diri.'ii^  io  • writing  or  dis- 
''  coun«. 

I pARAORAPntCAT.LT,  pnr-s-eTafe-ksl'Ic,  ad.  Bj 
j panigniphs*  with  distinct  breaks  or  divUinns, 

Pawaouat  Tea,  par'a-pnr  t**,  g,  Th«  leaves  of 
I the  South  American  plant,  He*  paragoensi’*,  from 
its  being  extensivelr  n»cd  in  Faraguny  and  other 
places.  The  pot  in  which  it  is  iiifus^  is  called 
tmitty  and  also  the  tea. 

Pahalapcsis,  par-a-lop-u'sla,  ».  (Grcek.^  A ra- 
riety  of  Albugo,  forming  a lucid  peari-hke  speck 
on  the  cornea. 

Paralepib,  par-a>1c'pis,  a.  (porn,  and  fejtis,  a 
SGile,  Gr.)  A genes  of  fjOics,  in  which  the  b<xly 
is  linear,  and  the  two  dorsal  flns  plHce<l  much 
nearer  to  the  caudal  than  to  the  pectoral  fins  t 
Familr,  Zeidse. 

Parai.kpms,  par-a-lep'ata,  $.  Gr.) 

In  Rhetoric,  an  artihcial  omission,  or  slight  men- 
tion, of  some  important  point,  in  order  to  improts 
the  liearera  with  indignation,  pity,  &e. 

Parai,Ipors;ka.  par-a-le-po'me-na,  a.  {pttmlrfpo- 
meno,  things  left  oat  or  put  a^ide,  Gr.)  In  U>b- 
liography,  a work  of  a supplementary  character. 

, Parallactic,  par-al-1  >k'iik,  ^ a.  Pertaining 

I Parallactical,  par-al-Iak'te-kal,)  to  the  paral- 

lax of  a heavenly  iMtdy. 

pARAT.i.AX,  par’al-lnka,  i.  (parnUaTtg,  Gr.)  In 
Astronomy,  the  diflVrence  between  the  position  of 
& celestial  bi>dy  aa  seen  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  if 
! the  observer  were  pl«cc<l  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  In  Pr.trlic.il  Optics,  the  tongiludirial  mU- 
‘ placement  of  the  wires  io  a tele»cope  or  micro- 
scope. 

pAKALi.EA,  pa-ralle-a,  #.  (pamln,  the  Cirihbean 
name  of  the  tree.)  A geiiun  of  plants,  con^istIng 
j of  a tall  tro'*,  with  a branched  top  and  sweet- 
scented  Howers,  a native  of  Guiana : Order,  Ebe- 
' nscev. 

Parallel,  parial-lel,  a.  ( pam,  and  ofZe/on,  one 
I another,  Gr.)  Extended  in  the  same  direction, 

I I and  preserving  always  the  same  distance;  hnr- 
||  iug  the  same  tendeucy;  continuing  the  resem- 
j'  bisnee  through  many  particulars;  e<^ni«l;  like; 

I ilinilv; — I.  a line  which,  lhroo;jhoat  the  whole 

I’  extent,  is  equidistant  from  another  line;  din-ction 
I confuimable  to  another  line;  resemblance;  con- 
! furmily  continued  tbruQch  many  particolam ; like- 
I ness;  comparison  made;  anytliing  resembling 

; another  in  all  essential  particulars.  ParaHei 

linea,  in  Geometry,  straight  lines  wlileh  are  in  the 
same  plsne,  and,  being  produced  ever  so  tar  both 
ways,  do  not  meet.  Angvhr  paraUeiy  in  Astro- 
nomy, the  angle  under  which  the  earth's  ori'it  ia 
seen  by  a su)>erior  planet.  PnraUeis  of  deefina^ 

^ tiany  in  A>tronomy,  small  circles  of  the  sphere 

I parallel  to  the  equator.  P<trtdUi  tphgrt,  in 

I Getigraphy,  that  poeirion  uf  the  sphere  in  which 
j the  equator  coincides  w th  the  horisou,  and  the 
poles  are  in  the  xenith  and  nadir.  ParnUfi*  of 
I altitHfif,  in  Geography,  small  circles  of  the  sphere 
psrollrt  to  the  hnriton ; termed  al.w  ahnnemttarg. 
PoraUels  of  /otiVw/e,  rniall  circles  on  tl»e  terreatri  »1 
I sphere  parallel  to  the  e»j»ntor.  Pnrallel  stiiVim;, 

I in  N.ivigation,  sailing  on  a parallel  of  latitmte,  or 
circle,  parallel  to  the  eqnitor.  PnralM  wtion,  a 
i paitivul.ir  motion  of  the  steam-engine,  by  wbi-h 
I th»  pt«t«>n-rod  and  pump-rod  arc  always  perpc’i-  \ 
dUular  or  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  eyiiuder.  ! 
ao4 


PartilM  rvlrr,  % matbemiticAl  instrument,  formed 
I of  two  equal  rulers,  counocted  by  two  cross-bari 
I or  bUdr^  movable  about  joints,  so  that  whUe  the  | 
diata-ice  between  tlie  two  ntlera  is  increased  and  i 
diminished,  their  edges  always  remain  paralleL  ! 
ParttUel  roods  in  Geology,  a phenomenon  observ- 
able in  Glen  Hoy,  and  some  other  valleys  of  the 
Scottish  highlands,  exhibiting  very  distinctly  a 
scries  of  par.iih'1  and  very  tiearly  horixontal  lines, 
embracing  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  etiicriiig  nisny  , 
of  the  Uteral  glens,  at  kvels  from  a few  to  aerer^  '' 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  bed  of  tlie  valley,  j 
They  are  supjiuKvd  to  indicate  the  different  ele-  I 
rations  of  the  surface  which  took  place  in  for*  '' 
mer  ages  of  the  world; — v.  a.  to  place,  so  ss 
slwsys  to  keep  the  same  direction  and  st  an  equal  | 
diatancs  with  another  line;  to  level;  to  equal ; to 
oorrespond  to;  to  be  equ^i  to;  to  resemble  in  all 
leading  partioulan;  to  cumpara. 

ParaLLSLA,  parial-lel-a,  a.  A species  of  scurvy 
or  leprosy,  affecliog  only  the  palms  uf  the  hands, 
and  running  duwn  them  in  parallel  lines. 
ParaLLKLaBLR,  parial-lcl-a-bl,  a.  That  may  ha 
equalled.— 'Seldom  used. 

Parallklactic,  par-a-Iel-Iak'tiky  a.  An  epithet 
applied  to  an  angle  subtended  W two  lines  drawn 
fivm  Centre  of  a planet — the  one  from  ili# 
centre  of  the  earth,  aud  tue  other  to  some  pidnt 
on  the  surface. 

pAMALLKLKES,  par'sl-leMes  o.  Not  to  be  com- 
p.ired  with  anything  vlae;  matcbloM. — Obeulete.  i 

Tell  me.  gentle  boy,  i 

le  ahe  out  fStreUct<H  / Fa  nut  h«f  ureath  i 

bwe«l  as  Arabiau  Miuds  nhuu  truiU  are  ripe  f — || 

Utuu.  unti  Put 

PaRALLRi.ism,  par'al-lol-izm,  «.  $Ute  of  bemg  ^ 
parallel;  resemhlnnce ; Oumpiriaon.  ParaUtJ**m  i 
qf  tAe  cartA’s  oxu,  that  invariable  poaitiou  of  the 
terrcatiiiil  axis  by  which  it  always  points  t«  the  . 
same  point  in  the  hoavena,  aUtrociuig  for  the  I 
trifling  effect  uf  mutation.  ‘ 

PaRALLKLLT,  par'ai-lel-le,  aJL  With  parallelism; 
in  the  same  direction. 

PaKaLLBLOORam,  par-al-lero-gram,s.  (paralU/os 
and  jirraimiMt,  a letter,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a r^hl-  | 
lined  quadnlateral  figure,  whose  up|si«i(«  sides  are  | 
paruliel  and  equal  In  ordinary  um*,  this  wurd  U ' 
applitil  to  quadrilateral  figures  of  m<>re  length  i 
than  breadth.  Parai/eioyrum  q/'/brcfs  tbt  a>u>-  | 
poaitiou  of  forces,  or  the  fiudiug  a tiuigle  force 
that  shall  be  equivalent  to  two  or  more  givvu  forces  | 
acting  in  given  dirocriutis. 

Parallbl«K}ramic,  par-Hl-lel-o-gram'ik,  ) | 

Parallkloora.mICal,  par-nl-lel-o-graJuV-kal,  ) | 

a.  Having  (lie  properties  of  a panUlelugram.  jj 

Parallbloi'IPEu,  par-al-lel-o-pi'ped,  s.  {paraiUl,  , 
and  opipedotiy  Gr.)  A solia  coulaiuvd  in  mx 
planes,  titreo  of  wliicli  aro  parollul  to  the  other 
throe.  ' 

PaRAIX>OISM,  pxr-a-loj'ixm,  s.  (yMrrt,  beside,  and 
logos,  rcanun,  Gr.)  In  l»gic  and  Khetoric,  a ^ 
reasoning  which  is  fa'w  la  {Miini  of  ionn.  t e.  io  ' 
which  a ooncluitiun  is  drawn  irotn  premUcs  which  ' 
do  not  logically  warrant  it.  It  it  ibe  oppo»ile  of  , 
a syllogism.  | 

pAKAi.o<iir.K,  pa-raro-jizc,  r.  n.  To  reason  falsely.  , 
pARAi.CMiY,  ps-ral  o-jc,  a.  F«Im>  iea»uning.  | 

Pahai.v  SIS,  pa-ral  e-aiis  #•  (Greek.)  Palsy;  a’-<‘li-  , 
tion  or  markid  diuiinuiioM  of  {tmacular  c->utr.<cti-  >' 
bility,  or  of  sensaiiuo  ot  one  or  mcH^e  paita  ot  the  | 
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boHj.  It  is  qsqaMj  of  Ipslon  of  tho 

hruio,  spiuat  nurrow,  or  ueneo  etnanauii^  from 
tbom. 

pARAi.YTic,  par-a>llt1k, «.  A person  aflocted  with 
p..lsT. 

Paralttic,  par-a-1it'i^  ) a,  P^^^teJ ; in* 

Parautticai^  por>ii>Iit>*ka]«  > cUneil  to  paUy; 
affected  with  inTolantary  sb«km». 

Pabaltsb,  parVUxe,  r.  a.  ( pfrra,  and  Ijfo,  I lomie, 
Gt.)  To  affect  with  paUy;  to  check  or  destroy 
the  power  of  action ; to  render  inactire  or  oseleaA 

Parana,  pa-ram'i,  s.  A name  in  South 
America  to  a mountainoos  district  covered  with 
•tnnted  trees  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  in  which 
a damp  ouid  perpetually  prevails.  The  Paramas, 
which  are  sitnat^  in  the  torrid  aone,  are  generally 
from  10,000  to  12,000  feel  in  height. 

Paramscium,  pa>r»>me'she-uin,  a.  A feaoa  of 
Infuanria : Order,  Homo};enia. 

Paramkter,  pa*mmVtnr.  «.  (j»ora,  ard  mefroa, 
ineaanre,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a constant  straight 
line  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  conic  i«rcti«ns; 
called  likewiM  the  lotmi  rectam.  In  the  pars- 
bola,  it  is  a third  proportional  to  the  abeciss  and 
its  correepondent  ordinate.  In  the  ellipee  and 
hyperbola,  the  parameter  of  a diameter  U a third 
proportional  to  that  diameter  and  its  coijugateu 
The  term  is  likewise  used  to  denote  the  con.-tani 
quantity  which  enters  into  the  equation  of  a cur^*e. 

Paranikisprrminb,  pa-ra-mio-e-sper'inine,  s.  A 
suWlance  siud  to  have  the  same  composition  as 
MrmUpertnine,  but  different  in  aj^>eanuioe. 

PAKAMORriilxK. — See  Tbebalne. 

Paramount,  par'a-tnownt,  a.  (peramoet,  Norm.) 
Superior;  harms  the  highest  jurisdiction;  eminent; 
di>UngnUbed  by  title  or  dignity  from  otliers; — a. 
the  chief. 

In  order  came  the  grand  Infernal  peers. 

Midst  came  their  might;  pannwowwt — IffiCcai. 
Lord paramotmt^  in  Law,  the  supreme  lunl  of  a 
fee,  um  in  c^nCmst  to  the  mesne  lord,  who  held 
of  some  aupe.*ior  under  certain  serricea. 

Paramour,  par'a-moor,  a.  (French.)  A lover ; a 
wooer;  a mUtresa. 

Parami  cic  Acid,  par'a-mu'aik  as'sid,  a.  An  acid 
obtained  by  eaturnting  water  with  muciC  acid, 
erapomting  to  dryneea,  digesting  the  matter  in 
alcohol,  and  allowing  this  alcubolio  solution  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  when  a crystaline  mass 
of  paramucic  add  ia  obUined. 

Paranapiitiialink,  par-a-nitrtAa'Une,  a.  A snb- 
ataooe  which  in  nature  approaches  to  naphthaline. 

Parandra,  pa  ranMra,  a.  (;xira,  and  oner,  a male, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  iasecUt  Family, 
PrionidsB. 

Paranthinr.— See  SoopoTite. 

Para  Nut,  pai^a  nut,  a.  The  fniit  of  the  nrasHian 
tree,  Bertholella  excvl^a;  sold  also  in  Eiiglaud 
under  the  name  of  the  Braiiluin  Nut. 

PaRANTMPH,  par'a-iiimr,  a.  (^paranympAoi^  Gr.) 
A brideainan ; one  who  leads  the  bride  to  ber 
marriage;  ooe  who  coonUnanoee  and  supporta 
another. 

Pin  bath  got  a jwr»n»einpt  and  a aoUcitor,  a warrant 

and  an  advocatei— 7'<iOtor. 

PARAPBOM,  parVpem,  a.  (parape^ma,  Gr.)  A 
brasen  table  fixed  to  a pillar,  on  which  laws  and 
proctamiUkms  were  anciently  eograved : also,  a 
table  ptaoed  in  a publio  place,  contidning  an 
acenunt  of  the  riaing  and  astt  ng  cf  tlie  stars, 
vea.  II.  8 e 


sclipaes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons  of  i!:s 
year,  dec. 

Parapet,  paria-pet,  a.  (pamptUo,  Itol.)  In  F«'t^ 
tification,  a breastwork,  wall,  or  screen,  rai->e>l  on 
the  extreme  ed::e  of  a rsmpnrt  or  other  woik» 
throogbout  which  embrasuree  or  openings  are  cut 
for  cannon  to  fire  through. 

Parapu,  par'af,  a.  Any  mark  or  floozish  ut  the 
termination  of  a person's  signature. 

Parapmrrnal,  par>a- fer'oal,  a.  Pertaining  la 
parapbemaliiw 

Paraphbrnaua,  par>a-fer>na1e-a,  a.  (para^  be> 
aidea,  and  pAcraa,  dower.  Or.)  Literally,  some- 
tbing  to  which  a wife  is  entitletl  beyond  hei  duwt-r, 
under  which  is  incluiled  such  apparel  and  ont'i- 
ments  of  the  wife  as  are  suitable  to  ber  ootidiliuii 
in  lira 

Pabaphimoiir,  par-a-fe-mo'sU,  s,  (Giwk.)  Stran> 
gulatioQ  of  the  glans  penis  by  contraction  of  the 
prepuca 

pAR  VPHONiA,  psr-a  fb'ne^a,  s.  (Gicek.)  Indistinct 
articulation  of  eoond^ 

Parapiiora,  pa-rafo-ra,  a.  (Greek.)  Slight  deR* 
rium. 

Paraphhaik,  par'a-fraxe,  t.  (para,  and  phrasi*^ 
phrase,  Gr.)  An  ample  or  copious  explanation  of 
some  paaiMige  or  text  in  a book : a lengthened  ex» 
poeition  of  an  antbor'a  meaning; — e.  a.  to  inter* 
pret  with  verbosity  of  expression ; to  translate 
looaely;  to  explain  with  greater  latitude  and  pre* 
ci>enea  the  meaning  of  an  author,  than  is  em- 
braced in  bU  own  words a.  to  make  a para- 
phrase. 

Paraphrast,  par^a-fmst,  s.  One  that  paraphrases. 

Paraphrastic,  par-a-fras'tik,  ( ti.  Ample 

Paraphrastical,  par-a-fras  te-kal.)  and  copi- 
ous in  explanation;  not  verbal  or  littTal. 

Parapiirabticallt,  par-a-fraa'te-kal-le,  ad.  In 
a paraphrtatical  manner. 

Parapiirknitm,  par*a  fre  ni'toa,  s.  (para,  and 
pArtHties,  fi-enxy,  Gr.)  InflKmination  of  the  dia- 
pbram;  the  delirium  of  that  form  of  disease. 

Paraphysks,  par-a  fi'sis,  pi  { and 

nature  or  essence,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  fi-'tuloua 
and  partitioned  filaments  mtcrniingled  with  the 
friiotifieation  of  the  mossee, 

Paraplsoia,  par-a-pleje-a,s.  (para,  and  a 
stroke,  Gr.)  Partial  pamly»>is  from  apo;  lexy.  The 
term  U ordinarily  employed,  however,  to  denote 
paralyas  of  the  lower  limbs,  bladder,  and  rectum. 

Pahaplei  rites,  por-a-plu-ri'lee,  «.  Spurious 
pleurisy,  or  plettrodynia. 

Cone,  come,  yoo  peraywRo,  answer  me 
Directly  to  Uuf  question  Uiat  1 aek.— 6'Aals. 

PaRasaro,  paiHi-ung',  a.  ( paratan^,  Gr.  fW^m 
/aroaoff,  Persian.)  A Peraimn  measure  of  length, 
rqnaJ  to  nearly  four  Engtiah  mites. 

PARAeCBNAsno,  par-a-aeri-as'tik,  a.  Preparatory. 

Parascbne,  par-a-sene', «.  Preparation;  the  S.ib- 
bath-eve  of  the  Jewa. 

It  was  the  MfoaMne,  which  b the  SabbetlMTe.— dt. 

JUmrk  XV.  48. 

PARA8CBNB,  par's- tens,  \ $.  (para,  and 

Parascbxium,  par-a-sc'ne-nm.i  a aerne, 

Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  the  pcktcenimn,  nr  back  part 
of  a theatre,  Iteyond  the  sla;e,  nr  the  room  to 
which  the  actors  witlidrew  on  retiring  from  the 
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eqairuIcDt  to  tho  green-room  of  the  present 

a»y. 

Paraselska,  par-R-oe^e-ne,  *,  (para,  «nd  ft/ene, 
the  moon,  Gr.^  Image*  of  the  moon,  nnJer 
the  anme  rimiauUnces  aa  Parhrlia. — Which  see. 

Parasemox,  p*r-a>M'mon,  t.  (Grerk.)  In  Ariti- 
qnitj,  * figure  palntrd  on  the  prow  of  * eliip, 
generalljr  that  of  an  animaL 

pARA8iOPSBl8,  par-*  w>o-p«%ia,  a.  (Greck.^  In 
Rhetoric,  a figure,  when  the  orator  uieutioos  a 
thing,  by  aajing  he  will  pass  it  orer. 

Parasite,  parVsire,  a.  (French,  pamatfti,  Ijit. 
from  para,  and  st/o«,eoni,Gr.)  In  ancient  Greece, 
a priest  or  minUter,  whose  basineM  waa  to  collect 
and  take  eare  of  the  com  deatined  fi  r the  serrice 
of  the  templet  and  the  goda,  and  to  see  that  the 
aacrificea  were  dal j performed ; a fawning  flatterer 
of  the  rich;  one  that  ingratiatea  himself  at  the 
tablet  of  the  wealthy,  by  a alariah  adulation  of  bia 
entertainers.  In  2^1ogy  and  Botany,  an  animal 
or  plant  which  attacliea  itself  to,  and  Urea  upon 
another. 

Parasitic,  par-a*nt1k,  > a.  Flattering ; 

pARASmOAL,  par-a-«t'e-kal,)  fawidog  or 

erouching  to  atipcrion  for  famars;  growing  or 
tupported  from  another  stem  or  branch,  aa  a plant ; 
or  feeding  and  living  on  the  bodies  of  other  animala. 

pARASmCALLT,  par-a<sit'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a flat- 
taring  manner;  by  dependence  on  another. 

Para81T1B¥,  paria-ait-tam,  a.  The  behariotir  of  a 
parasite. 

Parasol,  paria-aol,  $.  (poni,  and  «o4  the  snn,  Gr.) 
A araal)  umbrella,  na^  by  ladies  aa  a shelter  from 
rain  and  the  heat  of  tire  sun. 

Parabpaoia,  par-as-pa'de-a,  a.  (para,  and  fpn- 
daHy  a eonuch,  Gr.)  In  Sargery,  the  opening 
of  the  uthera  on  one  ride  of  the  penU. 

PARA8TATB,  pariA-state,  a.  (para,  beside,  and 

1 aland,  Gr.)  In  Architoctare,  inaalated  pila-^tera 
or  aqoare  pillara 

pARASTRARmrs,  par-a-atrtn't&us.  s.  (pam^tr^hot 
I inrert,  and  anfho$,  a flower.  Or.  the  flowers  being 
Dpride  down,  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
genera  of  the  order.)  A genoa  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  yellow  or  bine  flowers ; Order,  Lo- 
beliaoes. 

Parabyrrxis,  par-a-ee-nek'eia,  a.  In  Ciril  Law, 
a oonrenticle,  or  onlawfal  meeting. 

Paratiiesis,  par-a-(Aa'aia,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Rheto- 
rio,  a figure ; a small  hint  of  a thing  given  to  the 
auditor*.  In  Grammar,  a figure  wh*Tvin  two  or 
more  substantiTca  are  put  in  the  same  case. 

PARATOMOUB,  pa-ratVmus,  a.  (para,  and  lemwo, 
I deave,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  haring  the  faces 
of  cleavage  of  an  indeterminate  number. 

Paratropia,  par-a-tro'pe-a,  a.  (panrtrope,  a bend* 
log,  Gr.  the  petals  bring  kneed  and  bent)  A 
genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
natives  of  Java:  Order,  Araliaoem. 

Paratail,  par'a-vale,  a.  In  Law,  a tenant  para- 
vail  waa  the  lowest  tenant  of  land,  being  the 
tenant  ^ a mesne  lord.  He  was  eo  called  be- 
cauae  he  was  supposed  to  make  avail  or  profit  of 
the  land. 

Paratant,  ) par'a-vant,  nd.  (;>or,  and  oeairi, 

pARAYAUrcT,)  before,  Fr.)  Publicly ; in  front— 
Obeolcte. 

That  fair  one, 

That  iD  Che  mklst  was  placed  parasdunf.  — 
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Parboil,  pdrViyl,  *.  a.  (^parbouSItr,  Fr.)  To 
half  bril ; to  boil  in  part  ' 

Parbreax,  pdr  brake,  r.  «.  To  vomit. — Obaolete, 

And  rtmlentlj  dUemR'd.  i 

As  thuQ]{h  ;e  wuld  portveaJL— 5Mioa.  | 

Parducrle,  pdr'buk-kl,  a.  Among  aeamen,  a | 
rope  like  a pair  of  aflnga,  for  boUling  balra, 
casks,  &C.  I 

PARC.E,  pdr'se,  a.  In  Mythology,  the  thive  power-  I 
ful  goddaeea  who  presided  over  the  fate  (d  man-  ’ 
kincL  Tbrir  names  were  Clotho,  l.iiche>ia,  and 
Atropoa,  the  daughten  of  Koi  and  Erebus,  or, 
arcordiug  to  Hesiod,  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
CtOtbo,  the  youngest,  presided  os'er  births,  and 
held  a dUuff  in  her  band ; Lsche<>U,  ot'cr  the  f 
whide  events  of  life;  and  Atropoa,  the  oldest,  cut 
the  thread  of  life  with  her  acis-ora. 

Parcel,  pdr'ril,  a.  (parceUe,  Fr.)  A email  bun-  . 
die : a part  of  the  whole,  or  a part  taken  aepa*  ] 
lately;  a quantity  or  maas;  a number  of  per-  | 
sons,  in  contempt ; . i 

This  jonthfal  oarerf  * 

Of  noble  bachriora  stand  at  mv  Ewstowina.—  I 

eAsH. 

any  number  or  quantity,  in  contempt  ; — e.  a.  to  j 
divide  into  portlona;  to  make  op  into  a mast;— 
(seldom  used  in  tbe  last  sense;) — fa  jMree/ a awim  ‘ 
or  rope.  In  Nautical  bm^uage,  to  put  a sufficient  j 
quantity  of  canvas  round  it,  that  baa  been  well  ' 
daubed  with  tar.  Parcfl'-makers,  two  oflieeT*  in  ] 
tbe  Exchequer,  who  make  op  the  parcels  of  tbe  I 
esebeatora'  accounts,  wherein  they  charge  them 
with  everything  they  bare  levied  for  the  sore- 
reign's  use  within  tbe  lime  of  their  being  In  office,  | 
and  deliver  tbe  same  to  the  auditors  to  make  up  i 
their  accounts  therewith. 

Parcellimo,  pdr'ril-ing,  t.  A n.'ime  given  by 
aeamen  to  long  narrow  sli|»s  of  amvaa,  daubed 
with  tar,  and  bound  about  by  a rope,  in  the 
manner  of  bandages 

Parcenart,  prVse-na-re,  a In  I^iw,  colieirdvp; 
tbe  bolding  or  occupation  of  Uoda  of  Inberitaiioe 
by  two  or  more  peraons. 

Fakcekbrs,  pdr'ae-nur*,  a The  holding  of  lands 
jointly  by  parceners  or  ooparcenerA  There  are 
two  aorta ; namely,  according  to  the  course  of  the  . 
common  law,  and  according  to  custom.  In  Com- 
mon Law,  pamitery,  or  coparcenary,  is  where  a 
person,  *eised  in  fee-simple  or  in  fee-tail,  diea, 
and  hia  next  heirs  are  two  or  more  females,  hie  \ 
daughters,  siatera,  aunts,  oonsina,  or  their  repre- 
•enUtives;  in  thie  case  they  all  inherit,  and  theae 
coheirs  are  called  parceners  or  coparceners.  Par- 
ceners, by  particular  custom,  are  where  lands  de- 
acend,  as  in  gavel  kind,  to  all  males  in  equal  ^ 
d^ree,  aa  sons,  brothers,  uncles,  dec.  Parcener* 
are  so  called,  becauee  they  may  be  conatrainod  to 
make  partition. 

Parch,  pdrtah,  r.  a.  To  burn  aligbtly  and  super- 
ficially; to  scorch;  to  dry  up v.  w.  to  be 
scorched  or  slightly  burnt;  to  become  very  dry. 

Parciirdrebs,  pdrtsh'ed-nes,  a The  state  of  be-  * 
ing  ecoiched  or  diied  up. 

pARciiiNO,  pdruh'ing,  a.  Haring  the  quality  ol 
scorching  or  drying  up. 

Parcumbst.  pdriali'ment,  a.  (jxwrAemos,  Fr.) 
llie  prepared  skin  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  much  em- 
ployed for  charters  snd  other  writings,  far  whu.) 
great  durability  U desirable.  ParcAmeni-maim  ' 
one  who  dresaes  ak.na  for  parchmetiL 
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j Parcity,  i^rWte,  «.  {pardtatf  LtL)  Sparing* 
j ncM. — Obkolata. 

> Parco  FRACTO,  pJr^o-frak'tOf  a.  In  Law,  a writ 
I which  Uiy  agninat  a peraoD  for  hreaking  open  a 
pound,  and  taking  cot  the  beaata  which  were 
• tbrrrin  impoanded. 

' pARCOURlA,  par-koo're  a,  a.  (^wrooeri-row/T,  the 
' name  of  the  tree  in  Guiana.)  A genus  of  planta : 
Order,  A{>ocjnacec. 

pARD,  }drd,  a.  (porcfna,  I.at.)  A poetical  name 
! fur  the  leopard,  or  any  apott^  beast. 

I Ai  fui  to  lamb*,  as  wolf  to  heifer**  calf, 

A*  fwnf  Co  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  *on.— 

j;  skaJcs. 

i PardalotuA,  pdr-da-Vtos,  a.  (/wrdoa,  a leopanl, 

{ and  tm»  otos^  an  ear,  Gr)  A genua  of  bird*, 

; I elonging  to  the  Piprinc,  or  llanakius : Family, 
i Atnpciidse. 

j pARDAXTHrft,  pdr-dan'tAos,  a.  (ywrrfof,  a leopard, 
i antMoMy  a flower,  Gr.  on  account  of  tbe  spotted 

! petaU.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  natiree 

! of  China : Order,  Iridacea!. 

j Pardo,  pdr'do,  a.  The  name  of  a kind  of  Chinese 
I Tsusel,  used  cither  for  trade  or  warfare ; also,  a 

coin  at  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies,  worth  2a.  61. 

I Pardox,  pdr'dn,  e.  o.  (perdofui^,  Fr.)  To  ex- 
I cose  an  offender;  to  forgire  a crime;  to  remit  a 
penalty;  * pardon  me,*  a phrase  of  dril  denial  or 
alight  apology; — a.  forgiveness  of  an  offender; 

< furgireneee  of  a crime ; remissioti  of  a penalty ; 

i forgiTencM  received.  In  Ijiw,  ■ work  of  mercy, 

whereby  the  sovereign,  either  ^fore  the  attainder, 
sentence,  or  conviction,  or  after,  forgives  sny 
crime,  offence,  punishment,  execution,  title,  debt, 

I or  duty,  temporal  or  ecclesiaaticaL  Pardons  are 
' general  or  special : general,  as  by  act  of  poriia* 
ment;  special,  as  to  persona  conricted  of  man- 
slaughter; or  of  grace,  which  are  by  tbe  royal 
i ' charter, 

‘ Pabdoxablb,  pdr'dn-a'bl,  a.  Venial;  excusable; 
i that  may  be  pardoned,  overlooked,  or  forgiven. 

Pardoxadlexebb,  p^'dn-a-bl-nee,  s»  Venial- 
! neee ; suecepribility  of  forgiveoess. 

' Pardoxably,  pdr'dn-a-ble,  atL  VraUUy;  excu- 
sably ; in  a way  admitting  of  forgiveness. 

, Pardoner,  pdr'dn-ur,  s.  One  who  forgives ; one 
that  sbaolves  an  offender ; one  who  formerly 
!j  earned  about  ths  pope's  indulgences,  and  sold 
j them. 

I Of  hie  craft,  fro  Berwick  unto  Ware, 

I Ke  waa  tliere  awlvlie  anotber  pordoaere — 

I I CAaMoer. 

i Parddb,  pdf^dua,  a.  (Latin.)  Tbs  spedfic  name 
I of  the  psolher,  Felis  pardua. 

Pars,  pare,  v.  a.  (yMrer,  Fr.)  To  cut  off  the  aur- 
j face  or  extremities  of  a thing ; to  shave  off  with 
\ a sharp  inatmment;  to  lesMO  gradually,  or  by 

little  and  little. 

I Parbcoabis,  pa-rekT>a-as,  s.  {partkbaiiSy  Gr.) 
I A flgnre  in  Rbstorio,  in  which  tbe  main  subject  U 
departed  from. 

I Paregoric,  par-e-gor^,  a.  (para^oriloij  Cr.) 
Soothing:  alleviating; — s.  a medicioe  used  as  a 
soothing  remedy. 

Pabeira-brata,  ps-re'ra-bra'rs,  a.  In  Materia 
Medics,  the  mndlaginous  and  slightly  bitter  routs 
of  two  species  of  Ciasampelos. 

pARELCOX,  pa-rel1con,  a.  ( partUoy  I draw  ont,  Gr.) 
’ In  Grammar,  the  addition  of  a word  or  ayUaUe 
i to  the  eod  of  another. 


Parella,  pe-rel'la,  a.  ( partVt,  Fr.)  The  lichen 
Licanom  parella,  extensively  used  in  dyeing.  j 

Parembolb,  par-em'bo-)«',  a.  (poro,  and  embaUOy  i 
1 throw  in,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a kind  of  paren-  I 
thesis,  by  which  a paragraph  is  Inserted  tn  the  ' 
middle  of  a sentence  with  which  it  docs  not  gram-  . 
maticalty  cohere : called  also  Paremptoaia  | 

Paremptosis,  par-em-to'aia,  a.  Same  as  Parere-  : 
bole.— Which  see.  i 

Parexchyiia,  par-en'ke-ms,  a.  (Greek,  from  yKrnt, 
and  cAymoa,  juice.)  The  pn'per  tissue  of  the 
glandular  organs  of  animals;  the  pulp  which  coo- 
stitutes  tbe  base  of  tbe  soft  parts  of  plants. 
PAREXCHYMATOSA,  psr-en-ko-ms-to'aa,  a.  (porcia- 
cAyina,  Gr. — which  see.)  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  the  second  order  of  hia  class  lotcstineux, 
containing  those  Entosoa  whose  bodies  are  filled  ' 
with  a callosity,  or  even  continuous  parenebynu. 
Parbxciiymatous,  par-en-kim'a-tus,)  a.  Per- 
PARSNCBYMors,  par-colce-mus,  > tuning  to 
tbe  parenchymatosa ; spun^;  soft;  poroua. 
PARBXBBIB,  pa-renVsia,  a.  (parotneo,  I exhort, 
Gr.)  Persuasion;  exhortation. — Obsolete. 
Parexetic,  par'6>net'ik.  > a.  Hortatory ; | 
Parbxetical,  par>e-Det'e>kat,  f encouraging.  i 
Parent,  pa'rent,  a.  (parens,  Lat.)  A father  or 
mother ; that  which  produces ; cause ; source.  . 
De  parcnUla  ae  toUerty  in  Law,  signifies  to  re- 
nounce one's  kindred,  which  was  done  in  open  ' 
court  before  tbe  judge,  and  in  tbe  presence  of 
' twelve  men,  who  made  oath  that  they  believed  it 
was  lawfully  done,  and  for  a just  cause. 

PabeXTAOb,  |>a'rent-|j,  a.  (French.)  Elxtraction;  ' 
birth ; condition  with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents.  i 
Parental,  pa-ren'tal,  a.  (parm(a/«,  Ital)  Re-  | 
coming  parents;  pertaiomg  to  parents;  affec-  | 
tionate ; tender.  i 

Parentation,  par^'ta'sLnn,  a.  Something  done  || 
or  said  in  honour  of  the  dead.  ^ 

Let  forCuae  this  new  poreiiCatioa  make 
For  baled  Carthage’s  dire  spirit's  sake.— JKtji. 
Parenthesis,  pa-reo'tAe-ais,  a.  (para,  en,  in,  and  I 
Uthemiy  I place,  Gr.)  A ecriea  of  words  inserted  , 
in  a Bontenoe  having  no  grammatical  coDoeetkm  | 
with  what  precedes  or  follows  iL  It  is  introduced  J 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  parenthebis  | 
is  commonly  marked  thus  ( ).  | 

Parentiietio,  par-en-t4et'!k,  > o.  Pert^- 
Paaentuetioal,  par-eO'CAet'e-kal,)  ing  to  a 
parenlhems;  oaiug  pareatboids;  exprea^  in  a i 
pareothesia.  | 

Parentheticallt,  par-en4Aet'e-kal  le,  ad.  In  i| 
a parentberis.  { \ 

Parenticidb,  pa-rentVside,  a.  (poreru,  and  eodb,  ' ! 

I kill,  Lat.)  One  who  killa  a parenL  j 

Parentless,  pa'rent-Ies,  a.  Deprived  of  pareota  | 
Parbntucblla,  pa-reo'tu-sella,  a (named  in  j 

honour  of  T.  Parentooella,  founder  of  tbe  Botanic  { 
Gardens  at  Roma)  A genus  of  herbaceous,  i 
plants;  Order,  Rhiuanthacec.  | 

Parer,  pa^rur,  a.  One  that  pares  or  cuts  the  ex-  ) 
tremilies;  an  instrument  for  paring.  j| 

PAREROY,  pdr’er-je,  a.  (paro,  and  erpow,  work,  jl 
Gr.)  ^roething  aa.importsnt»  or  done  by  tbe  by.  j 
-'-Obeolete. 

Scripture  being  serious.  Rod  commonlT  omitrinc  such.. 
Mreryirr,  U wil.  pe  uorMaouable  to  conoemn  all  uugli. 
ter.— Brown.  | 

Pares,  ps'res,  $.  {par,  equal,  Lat)  An  equal,  ! 

freeholder,  or  peer.  Peer  Is  the  word  now  naed 

vn 
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PARFSES— P\RIET\U 


PARIETAUA— PARITY. 


a»  in  tli«  jui7  of  trial  of  eaiuea,  who  wen  ori^intll/ 
the  raniLU  or  tenanU  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
biing  the  e<}uals  or  peers  of  the  partiee  litigant; 
lutd  as  the  lord's  rassaU  judged  each  other  in  the 
lord’s  court,  so  tlie  king’s  Taaaals,  or  the  lords 
thomaelrea,  judged  them  in  the  king’s  court — 
hcnoo  the  phrase,  jodgcd  bj  his  peers ; i.  s.  bis 
jforea,  or  equals.  Pares  ourKs  ttl  curta^  the 
jury  or  homage  of  a ooort-barun  for  the  trial  of 
their  fellow^tenanta, 

Parkres,  par'e-sia,  s.  (Greek,  a letting  ga)  la 
Pathology,  a slight  or  imperfect  paralysis,  im- 
plicating eaelotirelj  the  oerres  of  motion. 

pAREXUS,  pa-reka'aa,a.  (porezw,  a famishing,  Or.) 
A genoa  of  fossil  fiidies  from  the  old  xed  sandstone 
of  Scotland. 

PAROASITE,  pdr'ga-site,  a.  A rariet/  of  Actinolite 
from  Pargaa,  in  Finland 

pAROFT,  pdr)et,  a.  Rough  plaster,  used  for  lining 
chimney-flues.  The  term  is  also  given  by  work- 
men to  the  variona  kinds  of  gypsum,  whi^  being 
calcined  and  ground  fwma  plaster  of  Peria; — e.  o. 
to  piaster ; to  cover  with  plaster ; — e.  n.  to  lay 
paint  on  the  face.— Obsolete  aa  a neuter  verb. 

She's  above  fifty,  too,  and  porgeU  Amscw. 

Parobtkr,  pdr’jit-nr,  a.  A plaaterer. 

Parobttuio,  pdr-jet'ting,  a.  A surface  of  pl.iater 
made  ornamental  by  aliglA  waves,  mouldings,  iin- 
preuiona,  &c. 

pARHBLION,  par  he'lo-^>n,  a.  (pora,  beside,  and 
keUo$,  the  sun,  Gr.)  Mock-sun,  a mete"r  whkh 
consists  in  the  sitnulisneou^  appearance  of  several 
suns,  which  are  fantastic  images  of  the  true  one. 
Ko  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  curioua  but 
very  rare  phenomena  has  been  yet  given. 

Pariah,  purVa,  a.  One  of  the  lowest  olaas  in  some 
parts  of  Hindostan ; a person  who  ia  without 
caste. 

fABiAMBrt,  pa-ru-am'bos,  a A poetical  foot  of 
two  abort  syllables,  as  Dfis. 

Parian,  pa're-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the  bdand  of 
Faroe.  Parian  chronioU^  one  of  the  celebrated 
marbles  imported  into  England  with  the  ooUection 
known  under  the  name  of  the  AnmdeUan  marbhi. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  contained  a chronological 
register  of  the  principal  events  In  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  during  a eeries  of  1316  years,  from 
the  reign  of  Cocropa,  first  king  of  Athens,  1583 
B.C.,  and  ending  with  the  archonahip  of  Diognatua; 
bnt  the  last  ninety  years  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  iojuriee  of  time,  so  that  the  part  remaining 
ends  at  the  arcboD'^ljip  of  Diotimos,  354  B c. 
The  slab  measured  8 feet  7 inches,  by  S feet  7 
inches,  and  contained  originally  about  lOQ  lines, 
each  containing  about  16  words  or  130  letters.  | 
PariaR  marbUy  an  exceedingly  white  and  beAUti-  | 
fui  marble,  obtained  from  the  islnnd  of  Pnros. 

pARiAMA,  pa-re-a'na,  # (its  name  in  Goisoa.)  A 
genua  of  plants:  Order,  Graminaceir. 

Parian^  pa-re-a'ne,  a.  (pants,  one  of  the  genera.) 
fbe  Titmice,  a subfamUy  of  the  Sylviudw,  includ- 
ing the  titmice  and  many  other  genera.  The 
bill  ia  either  entire  or  very  slightly  notched,  and 
more  or  leea  oonk ; the  tarsna  never  shorter  than  [ 
the  hind  toe,  which  ia  Urge  and  strong ; the  Utersl  | 
toes  eqoat  | 

Parietal,  pa-reVtal,  a.  (from  jKiHes,  a wall,  LaL) 
Constituting  the  siJee  or  walls.  PariUat  bone* 
(osia  pnrtehift'i),  a pair  of  cranUl  bones,  so  named 
because  tbe^  oonstjtute  the  walb  (porutea)  of  the  , 


crauial  cavity.  Panefci/aWure,  the  border  by  which 
the  |>arietal  bones  are  united  to  the  edjeeent  ones. 
Pakibtalia,  pa-re-et-eTe-a,  a.  (porMa,a  wall,  1^) 
The  name  given  to  those  bonee  of  the  crenium 
wbiob  eerre  as  walla  to  the  brain. 

Parietaria,  pa-re-et-a're-a,  a.  (porfaa,  a wall, 
Lat.  from  its  being  nsiially  found  growing  on  old 
walls.)  Pellitory,  a genus  ef  herbaceoos  plaata. 
Order,  Urtice*.  j 

Parietks,  pe-ri  Vtee,  t.  I.i  Boteoy,  the  aides  of  the 
ovary  or  capsnle.  I 

PAKIETIMB,  par'e-e-tine,  a.  A pieee  of  a wall;  a i 

fragment. — Obwdete,  I 

PARILITT,  pa-rilVte,  a.  (^parHu,  equal,  l^t)  Be- 
oembUnce. 

Parilual — See  SlnUacu^ 

Par-impar,  pdr-im-pdri,  a.  In  Romeo  Antiquity, 
the  game  of  odd  or  even.  l 

Parinaril'm,  pa-re-oa're* um,  a,  (parnwtr^  the 
name  of  P.  momitmitm  in  Gulane. ) A genus  of 
plwita,  oonsisting  of  trees  with  small  white 
flowers:  Order,  ChryaohaUnaoess.  | 

PARINO,  peering,  a.  That  which  ia  pared  off  any- 
thing ; the  rind.  Paring  and  burmnff,  in  Agri- 
cnltore,  the  (^leration  of  paring  off  the  surfioe  of 
worn-out  grass  land,  or  land  covered  with  ooarse  ' 
herbage,  and  boming  it  for  the  aake  of  the  asbea, 
and  for  the  deatruct'oa  of  weeds,  aeeda,  mseeU, 
&«. 

Padis,  pa'ria,  a.  (par,  equal,  Lat.  from  the  ivgn* 
laiity  of  its  parU.)  A genus  of  pUnU:  Order, 
Lili  iceie.  B inn  of  PtrU,  in  Geology,  the  dU- 
triot  maud  Paris,  in  whioh  the  strata  oreriyiag 
the  chalk  ia  deporited.  j 

Parish,  parTsb,  s.  (parockia,  Lat)  The  precincts 
of  a parish  diurob,  or  that  dreuit  of  ground  whkh 
ia  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  person,  vicar,  . 
or  other  minuter  of  religion.  /VirwA-oferA,  an 
officer  in  the  chnrch.  There  were  formerly  clerks 
in  ordere,  and  their  businese  wua  at  finl  to  officiate  , 
at  the  altar,  for  which  they  bad  a competent 
maintenance  by  affdings ; but  now  they  are  lay- 
men, and  have  oertain  feea,  with  the  parson,  paid  ; 
00  baptiama,  marrlagea,  boriaU,  Acl,  beddee 
wages ; — a.  belonging  to  a pariah ; having  the  . 
care  of  the  pariah ; maintained  by  tbe  pariah. 
pARiauiOHCR,  par-iah'un-ur,  a.  (jMrooUcuuu,  Lat)  { 
An  inhAbiUnt  of,  or  belonging  to,  any  pariah,  j 
Those  who  rent  hinds  or  teiiemeota  witlun  e per-  | 
tab,  though  not  reddeat  therein,  are,  fir  the  por*> 
jioaee  of  all  parochial  charges  and  burden  s,  oon-  , 
sidered  as  parishiooera.  | 

Parisian,  pa-riah'e-an,  a.  Oforbekagingto  Pari^  ; 

the  capital  of  France ^ a native  o(  Pane. 
pARJBOMA,  per-e-so'niA,  a.  (porMun,  small,  1^  . 
and  aomo,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  tbe  PariaiuB, 
or  Utmioe : Family,  SylvUdm, 

Paristiibritrs,  par-it-cAe-mi'tis,  a.  (parislAaiua,  : 
tbe  tondla,  Or,)  Inflammatioa  of  tlie  tonsils. 
Paristllabic,  par-e-siria-bik,  ) a.  Having 
pARiSTLLABlCAL,  par-e-dl-labVkal,)  an  equal 
number  of  syllables 

PaRITium,  pa-rish'e-um,  a,  (panto,  the  name  of 
P.  tiliaoettm  in  MaUbar.)  A geniu  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrulu,  with  yellow  or  purpliab 
flowers:  Order,  Malvaoec. 

Paritor,  par'e-tur,  a.  A beadle;  asummooerof 
tbe  courts  of  civil  law. 

Paritt,  pario-te,  a.  (|Mr»fe,  Fr.  parifa,  ItaL) 
Equality  ; like  state  or  degree. 
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PARIVOA— PARLOUR. 


PARLOUS—PARKUS. 


' l'AKlTOA.ps-r9>To'a,«.(tbeGiuAnanAiii6ofth«trM.) 
j A ceniu  of  Leg^miooiM  plants,  oonsittm^  of  trvca, 

' natires  of  Cajrenno:  Suborder,  CcsnIfniUMB. 

pAKK,  pdrk,  s.  ( pOTTwe,  psomrc,  Sax.)  A ler{^ 
i endo^  piece  of  gnmnd  pririle^  for  wild  bessu 
I of  chHM  bj  the  grant  of  the  lovcmgn,  or  hj  pre- 
seriptiou.  Park-bote^  in  Law,  is  to  be  quit  of 
i mdoeing  a park,  or  anj  part  thereof  Park  of 
ttrUlUry,  an  assemblage  of  the  hearj  ordnance 
I belouging  to  an  armj,  with  its  earriagea,  ammani* 
ti  >n  waggmia,  and  stores,  oceupTing  ground  con* 

I tiguoua  to  the  troope  wbra  encamped.  In  Soot* 
i land,  any  endosed  Held  is  called  a park\ — v.  a. 

I t<i  eudose  in  a park* 

{ pARKEtt,  pdrk'ur,  s;  The  keeper  of  a pai^— A re^ 
okl  word. 

A doe  came  Mpplng  la  at  the  rare  ward ; 

But,  iorde,  bow  the  parbtr  wee  wroth  with  all.— 

I attUoi^ 

\ pABRiA,  pdrOce*a,  s (in  memory  of  Mongo  Park, 

: the  edebratvd  African  traveller.)  A geoosof  Afri* 

can  and  East  Indian  Legamioooa  trees,  with  ver- 
M milion  crimson  flowers:  Suborder,  Miinosw. 

pABKiHHONiA,  pdr-kin'So'ne-a,  $.  (in  honour  of 
! John  Parkinson.)  A genus  of  Lef^minons  hcr> 

{'  bacewts  pUnta,  with  bMUtifol  yellow  flowers,  na 
{ tiers  of  Jamaica  i Suborder,  Ciesalpiniea. 

I paRLANCE, pdr^laus, s. (parser,  Fr.)  CoovenatioD; 
j taik : discourse. 

Parle,  pdri,  e.  n.  (parUr,  Fr.)  To  talk;  to  dis« 
i CUM  anything  orally;  to  converse. 

Kuuta,  finding  himself  too  weak,  bMU  Co  fwrfa.— 
n iTUkm. 

I ^ —I.  talk ; conversation ; oral  treaty  or  discussion 

J of  anythmg. — Obsolete. 

I ‘ Our  trumpet  call'd  jou  to  this  general  poris.—  | 

I 

Parley,  pdrle,  a.  a.  To  treat  by  word  of  mouth ; 
j to  talk;  to  discuss  anything  orally;— «.  oral 
I treaty;  talk;  conference;  mutual  diMuzae  or 
oonv«r.*aitOD. 

^ pA  KLIAMEKT,  pdr'le-OMtit,  s.  (parikr,  to  apeak, 
i Fr./Kir/amcNfo,  Span.  lul.  and  Port.)  Tkelegie* 
lal  ive  branch  of  the  supreme  power  of  Great  Britain 
j and  Ireland,  oondsting  of  the  king  or  queen,  the 
I lords  apiriiual  or  temporal,  wbo  constUnte  the 
I ll'>ii»e  of  Lords,and  theknighta,dlisena,  burgesses, 

' n>presentativee  of  tbe  people,  wbo  constitute  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tbs  supreme  ooundl  of  the 
naiion  was  called  under  the  Saxon  kings,  witten- 
offfrnoto^  the  meeting  of  tbe  wise  men,  or  sages. 
J*tiriiuwtentvm  wwiMcftww,  or  Laek-leannioff  Portia- 
mmU  tbs  name  given  to  a parUament  held  at 
Coventry,  6 Henry  IV.,  on  account  that  no  appren- 
' tia;  or  man  of  tbe  law  was  permitted  to  be  eb^ed 
e knight  of  tbs  shire  therein. 

Pari.iami  KTARIAN,  pdr-le*men*ta're*an,)  s.  One 
pARLtAMEKTi£K,  pdr-le-mcn'toT,  ) of  those 

who  etiibraoed  the  cause  of  tbe  psriismeot  in  tbe 
time  of  Charles  I. 

pAKLiAMEBTARiAir,  pdr*le*in«n‘ta're«an,  o.  Ad* 
bfring  to  tbe  csose  of  parliament,  in  opposiiioo 
I to  King  Charles  I. 

I pAKLiAMBMABY,  pdr-le-mcn'ta-re,  a.  Re'stiog 

to  parliaineot;  enacted  by  parliament;  in  keep* 
f ing  with  tbe  usages  of  parUaineot,  or  the  general 

I I customs  and  punctilio  of  legislative  bodies,  Pur- 

: Uamtmtary  ogont,  a lawyer  wbo  eels  in  pfomoting 

! and  carrying  bills  through  parUament. 

I pAELOUB,  pdr'iur,  s.  {jaHiur^  Fr.)  Tbs  room  b 


• bouse  where  tbe  family  generally  assemble  when  i 
there  is  no  company,  as  distinguiahed  from  the  ' 
drawing>rDom,  intended  lor  tbe  reception  of  com- 
pany, or  the  dining-ronm,  when  a distinct  apart*  ' 
ment  is  allotted  for  that  purpose ; generally,  the  ' 
parlour  is  used  ss  a dming-room.  This  word 
originally  denoted  the  little  room  which,  in  former  ' 
times,  the  nnos  and  monks  used  to  give  interviews  > 
to  their  visitors,  or  in  which  the  nuns  used  to  ^ 
converse  together  st  the  hours  of  recrestion.  i 

pABLous,  pdrloa,  a.  (porfer,  I speak,  Fr.)  Keen;  ' 
sprightly;  ahrcwd.-^bso)ete. 

Bure  some  pedagogue  stood  at  your  elHows  and  made 
It  itch  with  this  ganom  criticism  1— M/toii,  j 

Parloubress,  pJr'Ius-nes,  s.  Quickness;  keen* 
ness  of  temper. — Obsolete. 

PARMACiiLLA,  pdr-ma*sel'la,  $,  (poniwi,  a little 
r»und  shield,  ai  d re/2t,  a chamber.  Let.)  A genus 
of  snails,  tbe  shell  of  wliidi  is  flattened,  with  a 
membranous  e;>idenni«,  oval,  and  slightly  bent  in  ! 
the  direction  of  its  width,  and  baring  the  summit 
marked  by  a deep  sinus  on  the  right  side  post** 
rioriy. 

Parmacitt. — See  SpermacetL 
Parmelia,  pdr-melc'a,  s.  (/xirsie,  a sort  of  smalt 
shield,  and  et^,  I eiiclose,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Lichens:  Tiibe,  llymenothalameie. 

Pabmema,  pdr-mc^ia,  s.  A genus  of  Culeopterous 
insects:  Family,  Longioomes. 

Parmsriamists.— See  Dooatists.  • 

Pakmbsak,  pdrime-san,  a.  An  epithet  |^ven  to  a 
particolar  kbd  of  cbeeee,  from  its  bdog  made  at  j 
Parma,  m Italy.  ; I 

Parnabsia,  pdr*nas'se*a,  $.  (Mount  Panuuim,  the  i 
abode  of  grace  and  beauty,  where,  on  account  of  i 
tbe  el^anoe  of  their  form,  these  plants  are  feigned  . 
to  have  first  sprang  up.)  A genus  of  smooth  , 
herbs,  the  flowers  of  whi^  are  white,  striped  with  | 
green ; the  tuft  of  glaibs  yellow  i OnJw,  Dro*  I 
seracec.  | 

Paenassiar,  pdr*oas'se*an,  d Pertabbg  to  Pai^  | 

nasBus ; poetieaL  j 

Pantemiem  dew* 

Reward  bis  mem’ry,  dear  to  mQS4s  I 

Who  wlih  a firmness  of  oashahro  mot.  i 

In  honour’s  flel-l,  advances  his  firm  fuot ; < 

Plants  U upon  the  Uae  that  Justice  draws,  | 

Aud  wBl  pcevoll  or  perish  In  her  cause.— 

OncTSr,  | 

PABRAaaiRAt,  pdr-naa'ss-ne,  t.  A mhfainily  of 
Lepidopterous  inseota,  induing  tbe  genera  Par 
nassiat  and  Thais;  tbe  former,  in  its  larva  etste,  • 
is  provided  with  tbe  foiked  rectraclile  boros  of  ^ 
the  genuine  Papilios,  and  the  latter  has  the  cater*  ■ 
pillar  armed  with  e row  of  fleshy  spines.  | 

Parramids,  pdr-nas'so-oa,  $,  (Mount  Panuunm,) 

A genus  of  Lepidopterous  bsects : Type  of  the 
subfamily  ParnaoMnw. 

Parrabbvs,  pdr-nas  soa,  s.  In  Mythology,  a | 
mountain  m Greece,  sacred  to  A|<oilo  end  tbe  . 
Hosee;  on  it  waa  the  city  of  Delphi,  near  which  : 
was  tbe  Castalian  spring,  tbe  fabM  eoiiroe  of  j 
poetical  ine^ration,  in  conarqtienoe  of  which  Par* 
nassus  b used  metapborioally  to  signify  poetiy 
iteelf. 

To  cUinb  Paruaum  to  attain  poetical  dtatiuctioa.— 
Park. 

Parropkb,  pdr'no-pes,  s.  (meaning  not  explained.) 

A genua  o£  ^mieitical  inssets:  Family,  Cbryai* 
didc. 

PARKUfi,  pdr'oua,  e.  (Parmea,  a mountain  in  At* 
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PABOCIIETUS— PARONOMASIA. 


!'  Un?)  A j^nos  of  Coleopterooa  inaccts:  Fasulj, 

' . HjdrophjliJc. 

ji  pAROCHKTt'8,  pft>roWto^  $.  (para,  ni^h.  «nd 
[1  oeAetus,  a brook,  Or.  In  referenco  to  the  habitat 
1 1 of  the  plants.)  A gentu  of  Legnminons  twining 
I ahrubo,  nalivca  of  Nepaolt  Suborder,  Pa{rilio* 

I naoMB. 

; Parochial,  pa-rolce-al,  a.  (paroekim,  LaU)  De- 
ktogiiig  to  a parish. 

Parochiautt,  pa>ro-ke-alVte,  $ Tbe  atato  of 
being  (>arochial. 

j PAROCiitALLT,  pa-rolte-al-le,  od  In  a parish, 

I bj  parishes. 

I pAROCHiAif,  pa-ro'ke<an,  a.  Belonging  to  a pa- 
I rish;-w.  a parishioner. 

I Parodic,  pa-rod'ik,  ) a.  Copying  aflrr  tbe 
I 1'aRODICal,  pa-rod'e  kal,i  manner  of  parody. 

I Parodist,  par'o><li  t,  «.  One  who  cumpn»o8  a 

I pMTody. 

i Parodt,  par'o-de,  a.  (pnrocfis,  Pr.)  A species  of 
I writing,  in  which  tbe  words  of  an  author,  or  his 
I ^ tbooghts,  are  by  a few  alterations  adapted  to  a 
I different  pnrpoee,  u in  turning  a eerious  subject 
I ' into  burlesque,  or  In  giving  a doggrel  cast  to 

I some  effort  at  tbe  sublime ; a popular  adage, 

M maxim,  or  proverb;— e.  a.  to  give  to  any  poetical 
I or  prooe  com  position  a meaning  or  tendency  dif- 
ferent from  the  original. 

I Parol,  pa-rol/,  a.  (French.)  By  word  of  month, 
in  contradistinction  from  what  U written,  as  parol 
r j avidenca,  in  a court  of  Uw,  or  parol  pUadingM,  tho 
i mutual  sUercations  between  the  plaintiff  snd  de- 
‘ fendant,  which  at  present  are  set  down  and  deli- 
I vered  into  the  proper  office  in  writing,  tliough 
{ formerly  they  were  asaally  put  in  by  their  counsel, 
orttemu,  or  ctpo  roce,  in  court,  and  then  minuted 
down  by  the  clerica— whence,  in  our  old  law 
French,  the  pleadings  are  frequently  denominated 
tbe  paroL  Parol  arrut,  an  order  for  an  arrest 
gi\*en  by  a magistrate  by  word  of  mouth,  in  dis- 
I tinction  from  a written  warrant.  Parol  dfmurrer, 
a pririlrge  allowed  to  an  infant  that  the  parol 
' may  demur,  i.  that  the  pleadings  may  be  stayed 
till  he  is  of  full  age. 

Parole,  pa-role',  s.  (French.)  In  Military  Ian- 
I gnage,  the  allowing  prisoners  to  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  on  their  won!  of  bononr  that  they  will 
. not  serve  daring  tbe  war  against  the  eonntry  by 
which  they  are  liberated ; or  upon  their  pledging 
their  word  that  they  will  abide  by  such  other  con- 
l'  ditioDS  as  may  be  stipulated  or  enjoined;  also,  a 

I watchword  given  out  every  day  in  orders  by  a 

^ oommaoding  officer,  in  camp  or  garrison,  by  which 
friends  may  be  distinguish^  from  enemies. 

Paromabtic,  psr-o-m^tik,  ) a.  Belstingto 
^ Pakomabtical,  par-o-mas'te-kal,)  paronomastA ; 
I consisting  in  a play  upon  words. 

, PaRomckobib,  par-om-e-o'sis,  s.  ( para,  and  omows, 
I alike,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  when  worda  in 
different  members  of  a aeutenoe  are  alike  in  form 
or  case. 

pAROMPiiALOCBtB,  pa-Tom-fA-lo-sele,  t.  (para^ 
omph'lo*,  the  navel,  and  keU,  hernia,  Gr.)  Her- 
nia in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  navel. 

Paronomasia,  par-on-o-ma'she-a,  <■  (para,  and 
omoma,  a name.  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  by 
which  the  aaine  word  U used  in  difibrent  senses, 
or  in  which  words  siaiUar  in  sound  are  ant  in  op- 
postthm  to  each  other,  so  as  to  pre  an  amitbeticsl 
(oTvr  to  the  seoienee. 
i dto 


PARONYCHIA— PARROT- FISH- 


Parortciiia,  par-o-nikVa,  $.  (para,  near,  and 
onyx,  a claw,  Gr.  from  its  being  suppnaed  to  cure 
a tumour  which  rises  near  the  nail.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  lUrcehnirea.  In  Pathology,  whit- 
low ; phlegmofMus  infiammstion  of  tbe  denae  oel- 
Inlsr  tissue  which  enters  into  tbe  composition  of 
the  fingers. 

Paromtcuiacba) 

pAROHYCtllKAL  ) ‘ 

pAROXTMOt'B,  pa-roo'o-fnos,  a Beeembling  an- 
other word. 

Paropbia,  pa-rop'se-a,  s.  (paroptis,  a dish  of 
meat,  Gr.  tbe  seeds  being  eiidosed  in  a fieshy 
arillns  of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  mudi  used  by 
the  nsthree  of  Madagascar,  as  well  as  by  Euro- 
peans.) A genus  of  plants,  consisliog  of  tbe  Me- 
dAgsscar  shrub,  Paropaia  edalis  t Order,  Paasitb- 


-See  Illecebracem. 


rsci-a*. 

Pahoqubt. — See  Perequet. 

pAKOitcHiDiUM,  pa-rDT'kidVom,  «.  (pom,  and 
wvAu,  a testide,  Gr.)  Retention  or  retraction  of 
the  testis  within  the  nngninal  region.  ParockiJo- 
eateroeole,  inteetinal  hernia,  oomptieated  with  re- 
tention of  tbe  testis. 

Parotia,  T«-ro'ahe-a,  «.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  birds,  bel^ging  to  the  Paradisiadm,  or 
Paradise-birds:  Family,  Trochilidas. 

Parotid,  pa-ro'tid,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  parotia. 

Parotib,  par'o-Us,  e.  In  Anatomy,  the  largest  of 
the  salivary  glands,  which  occupies  the  deep 
cavity  situated  on  each  side,  between  the  mas- 
toid procces  of  tbe  temporal  bone,  tbe  mmos  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  external  auditory  orifice, 
and  pours  its  secreted  fluid  by  a large  duct  into 
tbe  baocal  cavity,  called  the  parotid  dmcL 

Parotitis,  par-o-ti  tia,  s.  Infiammatiuo  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

Paroxysm,  par'ok-dsro,  s.  (poronumot,  from 
paroxtmo,  to  excite,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a fit  of 
higher  vlolenoe  or  exdtement  in  a disease  that 
has  remissiona  or  intermtsaiont. 

Paroxysmal,  pRr-ok-ris'mal,  a.  RelaUng  to  a 
paroxysm ; caused  by  paroxysais  or  fits. 

pAROXYSno,  par-ok*sis^ik,a.  In  Pathologjr,  sig- 
nalised by  tlio  appearance  of  a paroxysm. 

Parqubtry,  pdricet-re,  s.  (pftr^i,  Fr.)  In 
^Joinery,  an  ornamental  methixi  of  inlaying  a floor 
with  small  pieces  of  wood  of  different  figures. 

Parra,  par^ra,  «.  The  Jamana,  or  Spur- wing,  a 
genus  of  birds,  naUves  of  Africa:  Faroilj,  Ral- 
lidc. 

Parrel,  par'rel,  a.  In  Naval  matters,  the  collar 
of  greased  rope  or  tracks  by  which  the  yard  is 
onnfinod  to  the  mast  while  it  slides  np  sod  down 
on  iL 

Parrhebia,  par-re'sbo-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Rhetoric 
reprehension ; rebnke. 

Parbicidai.,  par-re- si'dsl,  ^ a.  Relating  to 

Parricidious,  par-re-sidVos,)  patricide ; coin- 
roitting  patricide. 

Parricide,  psr'ro-side,  s.  (^Mrenr,  a parent,  and 
etodo,  I kill,  IjiL)  One  who  is  guilty  of  murder- 
ing his  father;  one  who  murders  an  ancestor,  a 
parent,  or  any  one  to  whom  reverenoe  is  due ; une 
who  drotroys  or  invades  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence,  as  bis  cunntry  or  patron. 

Parrot,  pa/rot,  s.  The  common  name  of  the 
seaneo^  birds  of  tbe  family  Psitta<-ida^ — See 
Psitticna 

pAR&OT-naa.—  See  Scanm^ 
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pAftROTllT,  par'ret'iv,  «,  Tb«  baliiU  of  parrots  j 
imitation  of  parrots. 

PaBBTf  par're,  IS  a.  (porer,  Fr.)  Id  Fencing,  to 
ward  off*  or  turn  aside  s thm»t  from  an  opponent; 
to  turn  aside;  to  prevent  s blow  from  taking 
effect ; to  avoid ; to  shift  off ; — 9.  a to  put  by 
thruata ; to  fence. 

Pahrta,  par're-a,  a.  (io  hoDoar  of  Captain  William 
Edward  Panj,  B.N.,  f>rmerly  commander  of  tbe 
I expeditiona  aeot  in  search  of  a north-west  paa- 

I (age.)  A genua  of  Cracif  roas  pliiDtH,  coD-iating 

of  evergreeu  perennial  herbs.  Suborderi  Pleoro- 
ihizei^ 

I Pabsb,  pdrs,  9.  a.  (port,  a part,  Lat.)  In  Gram- 
mar, to  resolve  a aentence  loto  ita  coinpuneot 
parts  of  Bpeet'h. 

i Pabsep,  pdr'ae,  «.  (parti,  Pera.)  Tbe  name  given 
to  those  Persian  refugees  who  were  driven  from 
I tbeir  country  bj  Mubammedan  intolerance  and 

j persecution* 

I pABtEBiSM,  pdr'ae-ixiD,  i The  rcH^ion  of  tbe 
Parscea. 

' pABdiMOMOcrs,  pdr-se-roo'De'Oa,  •.  Covetona; 

sparing  in  the  use  of  money ; near ; close. 

; pABSiBONlot'tLY,  pdr-so-inone-us-le,  'ad.  Co- 
vetously ; sparingly,  with  niggardly  expendi- 
ture. 

pABaiifOKiorsKESS,  pdr-se-nu/ne-ns-nee,  e.  A 
dispoaitioo  to  spare  and  save. 

pABSmOKT,  pdriae-mun-e,  t.  (p<rrim<mia^  from 
partma,  saving,  Lat.)  Covetouaness  ; niggard- 
' liness , sporiogneas  in  tbe  uac  of  money. 

Pamsiko,  idmlng,  t.  Tbe  act  of  resolving  a sen- 
tence into  its  several  grammatical  parts  or  ele- 
ments. 

pAKSLBr,  pdrsle,  t.  (pertiA  Fr ) The-  common 
name  of  the  umb<  Ulferuus  pot  herb,  Petroailinum 
sativum,  and  other  a|-ecies  of  the  samo  genua. 
Partley  piert,  the  common  name  of  tbe  plant, 
Acbemilla  anenala. 

Pab^mip,  pdra’oip,  s The  common  name  of 
I plants  of  tlie  genna  Paatinacs. 

Pabsoh,  pdr'aim,  a.  (fmra  ptrMona  tcdeMia^  s per- 
son belonging  to  tbe  church,  Lot.)  One  who  has 
full  poeaesaioD  of  a parochial  church.  He  is  >o 
} called,  because  in  hi*  person  (per$ona')  the  church, 
which  U an  invisible  body,  U represented,  and  he 
is  in  himself  a bo«)y  corporate,  in  onlcr  to  protect 
j and  defend  the  rights  of  the  church,  which  he 
personates  by  a perpetual  nicccs>iuiu  He  is 
, sometimes  called  the  rector  or  guvemor  of  the 

j church,  but  parson  is  the  more  proper  and  legal 

! appelislion.  Air^  mortal^  in  Law,  the  parson 

I or  rector,  instituted  and  inducted  tor  his  own  life, 

was  called  per«Mia  atorfo/ir,  or  p^nwon  morUtli 
and  any  colh-g  ate  or  conventual  body,  to  whom 
tbe  chujxh  was  forever  appropriateil,  wi-re  termed 
j ptrtoita  immorUilU.  Povaoh  impnr»onee,  when  a 
clerk  U not  ouly  presented,  but  instituted  and  in- 
' cneted  into  a rt'ctory — he  is  then,  and  not  be- 

I fore,  in  full  pa*‘i>c»»ton,  and  U c.ilk'd,  iu  law,  per- 

i foma  imjHT$vnotat  or  p<ff*#oii  inipttrfcnee, 

Paiikonacb,  pdr'so  ni\je,  «.  A rectory  or  spiritual 
\ living,  <onipiN*ed  of  land,  tithe,  and  otiter  obLttions 

! of  the  }>eo|>le,  srpamtea  or  dedicated  to  God  in 

I any  congregation  lor  tbe  service  of  the  eborch 

j there,  and  ^r  the  maintenance  of  the  parson  con- 

' tiected  therewith.  Tbe  word  la  lu  me  limes  used 

I for  a ebnrch  dignitary* 

! Pabson&ia,  pdr-souV-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  I)r. 


James  Parsons.)  A genus  of  plants  t Order 
Apocytiacec.  I 

Part,  pdrt,  $.  (French,  pntv,  porfu,  Lat.)  Some- 
thing less  than  the  whole  ; a portion  : a qnriitily 
taken  from  a larger  qnantiiy ; a portion  or  com- 
ponent particle ; a member;  particular  division:  j 
distinct  species;  ingredient  in  a mingled  mass;  , 
that  wbicii,  in  diviuon,  falls  to  each  ; proportional  | 
quantity;  ^hare ; conoem  ; side;  p^y;  inter- 
est; faciion;  something  re'ating  or  belonging  to; 
that  wbicb  oonerms,  as,  * fur  your  port;*  particu- 
lar office  or  character;  ebararter  appropriated  in 
a play:  bosiness;  duty;  action;  conduct;  porta, 
in  the  pturaly  qualities;  powers;  faculties;  or 
accomplUhmeota ; parts,  applied  to  place,  sig-  ; 
iiifies  qusrleis,  region-^,  or  districts;  m good  port, 
or  m i/f  party  as  well  done,  or  as  ill  done ; /or 
f&s  mott  party  commonly ; oftener  than  other-  ' 
wise;  M yrrirt,  in  some  degree  or  extent ; partly.  <] 
Parti  of  rpeecK,  in  Grammar,  the  different  divi-  j 
cions  into  which  words  are  claased,  according  to  | 
their  oooneetioD  with  and  dependence  on  each 
other.  EngUah  grammarians  usually  reckon  them 
to  be  nine  in  number — namely,  article,  substantive 
or  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  ooi'JuruH 
tion,  preposition,  and  inteijection.  In  Logic,  that 
which,  though  it  enter  into  the  ooroposition  of  the 
whole,  is  not  nece>aary  to  its  existence.  In  Music,  a 
single  piece  of  the  score  or  partiiiou,  being  one  set 
of  the  successions  of  soun^  which  constitute  (he 
harmony.  AHquot  party  is  a quantity  which, 
being  repeated  any  number  of  times,  becomes 
equal  to  an  integer,  thus  6 is  an  aliquot  part  of 
24.  Aliquaid  party  is  a quantity  which,  being  , 
repested  sny  number  of  times,  becomes  greater  nr 
leM  than  the  whole,  as  5 U an  aliquaitt  part  of  1 7. 
Pari  ownerty  a sort  of  joint  interest  which  per-  | 
0OU8  concerned  in  shipping  matters  have  therein.  [ 
Parit*  ftm  HthU  halmerumt,  in  Law,  the  title  of  \ 
an  exception  taken  against  tbe  fine  levied,  via.,  f 
that  the  cognUors  had  no  estate  or  interest  in  [ 
the  tenement w.  a.  to  divide  or  share ; to  dis- 
tribute; to  sepsrate  * to  disunite;  to  break  into 
pieces ; to  keep  asunder ; to  separate  combatants; 
to  secern  ; to  secrete. 

The  liver  min  ’■  his  own  affsir,  :l 

And  parti  and  strslus  th«  vital  Juirts.-  P>  iar. 

Among  Kamen,  to  break,  a*  the  ship  ported  her  i 
cables;  to  separata  metaU ; — v.  w.  to  be  separated ; j 
to  quit  each  cvth>  r ; to  take  farewell ; to  hars  a | 
share;  (/JorZ/r,  Kr.)  to  go  sway;  to  depart;  to 
break  ; to  be  tom  asunder ; to  pari  withy  to  quit; 
to  resign ; to  loose ; to  be  separated  from ; — ad, 
partly  ; in  some  measure. 

ParTABLE. — See  Partible.  I 

Partaob,  pdrt'aje,  s.  Division  | oct  of  abaring  or  ; 
parUng.--5vld^  used.  j 

Partake,  par-take',  v.  a.  patty  Partook ; ptui  part  1 
Partaken.  To  have  a share  of  anything;  to  | 
take  share  with;  to  participate;  to  have  some-  j 
thing  of  tbe  property,  nature,  claim,  or  right;  to  | 
be  admitted  to;  not  to  be  excluded; — v.  a.  te  I 
•hare ; to  have  part  io ; to  aduiit  to  a port.—  i 
Obsolete  in  the  last  sense.  | 

Tour  ozultatlon  perloAs  to  ererj  one.^5kats, 

PaBTAkeB,  jtfir  ta'kur,  s.  A portnerin  posarwiions; 
a sbarer  of  anything ; an  associate  with ; one 
who  takes  a part  in  common  with  otUers;  an  ft?- 

conidtce. 
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PARTAKINO— PABTICIPLE. 


1 iRTICLE— PAKTiSAN. 


pASTAKlKO,  fULT-tAltin^  A,  CoioUnstioa ; uiiUm 
in  mme  bad  design. 

Pabtkb,  pdrt'ur,  •.  One  that  parts  or  separates. 
Partbbrk,  par-tare',  a.  (Fren<^.)  In  Garde  dog, 
a system  of  bed*  uf  difTereot  ahapei  and  aiaea. 
pARTRKKIC,  par-CAeo'ik,  a.  ReUiing  to  tbe  Sptr* 
Uo  Parthenon. 

pARTiiEKiuM,  par-M«'ne-am,  *.  (the  Greek  name 
I of  the  Matricaria.)  A genus  of  Ctmiposite  plants: 
' Saborder,  Tobuliflora. 

' PaRTHKRoic,  pdr'/Ae-non,  a.  The  temple  of  &!1- 
' nenra,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athena,  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  virginity  of  that  deity,  from  par^ 
tAmoc,  a rintin.  The  moet  splendid  tculpiurea 
which  adorned  the  temple  are  now  in  the  British 
Ifosenm. 

pAMTiilAir,  pdr'fAe*an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Parthia, 
a country  m Aria ; — s.  a native  of  Parthia. 
Partial,  pdr'sbal,  a.  (French,  from  /mtts,  a part, 
LaU)  Biased  to  one  party;  fsroarably  dispoeed 
to  one  perty  in  a eanve,  or  one  ride  of  a qneerioo 
more  tun  the  other ; ir»clined  to  favour  without 
reason : affecting  only  one  part;  not  general  or 
noivrrsal ; not  total.  In  B^ny,  subordinate. 
Partiaust,  pdr'sbal-lst,  a One  who  is  partial-^ 
UnosuaL 

1 say,  as  the  apostle  said  unto  such  par^aUtU  you 
will  forgive  me  thie  wrong.— Mortm. 
pARTiALiTT,  pdr-she-al'e-te,  a Undue  bias  of  the 
' mind  in  favour  of  one  party  or  cause:  dUpoeit.oo 
to  favour  one  party  or  one  ride  of  a question  more 
than  the  other,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
case ; a stronger  predilection  for  one  thing  than 
another. 

pAitriALizB,  pdr'sbal-ise,  v.  a.  To  render  p^alUl. 
—Obsolete 

Ifor  pertiiUre 

Th'  anstooptng  flrmnees  of  ray  upn;;ht  soal.— XRaJb. 
PARTIALLT,  pdt'ahal-le,  ad.  With  ut.just  favour 
or  dislike;  in  port;  nut  totally. 

. PARTiDiLirr,  pdr-te^Vta,*.  Diviribility;  eepa« 
rability. 

pABTiBLB,  pdr*te>b1,  a.  Divirible ; separablA 
Participarlb,  pdr-tis'e-pa-bl,  a.  Such  a*  may 
i be  shared  or  pakidpated. 

Participaitt,  pdr-tis'e-pant,  a.  Sharing;  haring 
a share  or  part ; — a a partaker ; one  having  a 
share  or  part.  Porrie^afi,  a semi-rslif^oa  order 
of  knighthood,  founded  in  15Sd,  by  Pope  Sextus 
j V.,  in  bouoor  of  Our  Lady  of  Loniito.  Th*  mem- 
I ben  were  not  allowed  to  marry, 
i Participate,  pdr>iisVpate,  v.  fa.  (partieipOy  Lat) 

' To  partake ; to  have  share ; U have  part  of  more 

|{  thing*  than  one;  to  have  part  of  aometbing  in 

commoo  with  another ; — «.  a.  to  partake ; to  r»> 
eeiv*  part  of ; to  share. 

pAETiciPATtoir.  pdr-tis-e-pa'shun,  a Tlie  state 
of  eh^ng  aoroetliing  in  eommon  with  otliere ; the 
Bot  or  state  of  receiving  or  baring  part  of  eome- 
thing ; distribution  ; divirioo  into  aharoA 
Participative,  pdr>tisVpay-tiv,  a.  Capable  of 
partkspating. 

pABTiciPATuB,  pdr-tis'e-pay-tur,  a Om  who 
abares  or  partakes  with  aouther. 

Participial,  pdr-te-ripVal,  a.  Having  th*  natnre 
li  of  a participle ; form^  from  a participle. 

I Participiallt,  pdr-te-rip'e-aMe,  ad  In  the 
I tense  or  manner  of  a participle. 

pAimciPLR,  pdr'tb-e-pl,  a ( partic^putm^  Lei) 
!i  A part  of  the  verb  which  partake$  also  of  the 

[I  «U  


nature  of  a:  ad.>eclive.  Regular  participles  end  in  i 
ing  and  ecf;  as,  presaUj  lox  ing;  /Kiaf,  loved.  The  I 
participle,  ae  an  adjecticey  describee  nounA  as, 

' The  parched  earth  wrlooines  the  refrt^ktmg  ] 
rain  ; * a feeling  heart;*  * departed  wortii.'  , 

Particle,  pdr'le-kl,  $.  (pirt  culay  from  pare,  a 
part,  I^)  Any  small  portion  of  a greater  snb* 
elaoce.  In  Physics,  the  minutest  part  into  which  | 
a body  can  be  mechanically  dividvd;  a molecule; 
an  atom ; a ourpusclA  In  Grammar,  a word 
applied  to  denote  the  subordinate  parts  of  speech,  . 
or,  more  projerly,  to  those  minor  word*  which  ] 
serve  apparently  to  give  clearovas  and  pieoiaMi 
to  a sentence,  as  aoic,  then.ffr,  &c.  | 

Particclar,  pdr-tik'u-lsr,  a.  (purriee/^,  Fr.) 
Relating  to  a single  person  or  thing ; not  general ; 
individoid  ; one  distinct  from  others ; noting  pro-  I 
pertie*  or  things  peculiar;  attentive  to  ihiogt 
ringte  and  distinct;  riiigle,  not  general;  on*  nmoag  t 
many;  odd;  having  aometbing  that  einiocotly 
distinguUbce  one  from  other*;  fastidious;  very  | 
nice  in  taste;  special;  oontaining  a p;irt  only; 
bolding  a particalar  estate ; — s.  a single  in»taik^; 
a single  point;  a distinct,  separate,  or  nii<.uta 
part ; an  individual ; a private  person ; private  i 
iDtemt; 

Our  wisdom  mast  be  rack  as  doth  not  prupose  •* 

Itsrlf  ourown  partkelar.-^Uaiker. 

private  character;  state  of  an  individual;  . 

For  bU  foriietiar.  I’ll  receive  Itim  gladly ; | 

But  not  one  tuUower— I 
a minute  detail  of  things  singly  ennmmited ; 

The  reader  has  a f>arSiM.litr  of  Ui<.  books  wbeivm  this  ■ 
law  WAS  wmten.— .tyi/’e.  . 

-^obaoletain  the  last  four  senses;)-^ ykiffsctriiar, 
pecaUarly:  distinctly;  tp^-cially.  Partiadur  Bap^ 
tieU,  a party  of  Baptists  who  bold  the  pri>icipl«a 
of  particular  election,  and  the  other  tenets  of  the 
Calvinistic  creed.  • 

Pabticularist,  pdr-tik'n-lar-ist,  s.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  Gods  particular  drcive*  ul 
salvation  and  reprobation.  Tbe  natue  aecuu  to 
have  originated  at  the  Council  of  Durt. 
Paeticclajuty,  pdr-tik-n-lar'e-te,  t.  Distinct  ' 
notice  or  ennmeratum ; singleness;  indiridurflity; 
single  act;  ringle  case;  petty  aromnt;  private 
incident ; eomething  belonging  to  riugle  persons ; 
something  peculiar.  . 

pABTiccLARiRATioir,  pdr-Uk-n-lar-e-xa  sbon,  a j 
Tbe  act  of  particulariaiog.  { 

Particttlaruk,  pdr>tik'u-Ur-ise,  p.  a.  To  men  * I 
tion  distinctly:  to  detail ; to  show  minutely;— » I 

V. «.  to  be  attentive  to  things  single  and  di.«tinct.  . 
PARTlCtlLARLY,  pdr-tik  u-Ur-Ie,  ad  Dialiuclly  ; j 
singly;  not  universally ; in  an  extreordiuary  de> 
g«A  , 

Particulate,  pdr-tik'n-Ute,  r.  u To  mentioo 
with  minute  detail — ObeolctA 
Partilk,  pdr'tile,  a.  (;><"’*,  a part,  Lat)  PartHa  \ 
aepeety  iu  Astronomy,  llie  mutt  exact  and  full  < 
aspect,  eo  called  becanac  it  cuusisU  of  a pr«ciae  . 
number  of  parts  or  degresA  I 

PARTiNO.pdrt  ing.o.  Given  at  srparation,  M a i 
MW/ kiss  or  look ; dt.'clining;  departing  divUioii ; 
separation.  In  CheinUtn*,  au  operation  by  which  | 
gold  and  silver  are*»ep«trHted  from  each  other.  In  | 
NmuiicsI  Uogtuge,  the  breaking  of  s cable  by  vio- 
Isnce. 

pAUiisAjr,  pd/te-tan,  A (French.)  OnedevotedU  I 
a party  or  faction.  In  War,  the  cuimnauder  of  a 1 


PARTISANSHrP— PARTRIDGE. 


PARTURIATE— PARVIS, 


I partr  detached  from  the  main  bodjr  upon  some  sud- 
I den  excur^on,  or  dexterotu  io  obtammg  mtelUgence 
I of  an  enemy's  moTements,  ioteroepting  their  coo- 
I Toys,  andothenrise  annoringthein;  aooininander's 
I le^ing  staff ; a kind  of  pitu  or  halberd. 

I lie  held  a pat  (Imii  lu  his  hatkd,  and  had  a rreaC  basket- 

hilt  sword  bj  his  sida— T.  Ucr^fOit. 

PABTISANSHIP,  pdr'te-zan<«hip,  $.  The  state  of 

I being  a partisan  ; adherence  to  a parly. 

; PABTITB,  pdr'tite,  «.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a leaf 

I I or  other  puit  of  a plant  which  ia  «lirided  into  ports, 
as  tripartite,  dx. 

I Partition,  pdr<tUh'an,  a.  The  act  of  dividing,  or 
, ktate  of  being  divided;  division ; separation;  dis* 
tinction;  separate  part;  that  by  which  different 
parts  are  aep.tratod ; part  where  separation  is 
made.  In  AicJiilecttire,  the  thin  wall  or  verticul 
aaaembiage  of  materub  which  divides  one  a;nrt- 
i ment  from  another.  In  Law,  the  dividing  of 
lands  b«’ld  by  joint  tenants,  coparocoers,  or 
* i tenants  io  common,  into  distinct  poniona,  so  that 
I they  may  boll  them  severally.  The  instrument 
I by  which  this  is  effected  ia  called  a dud  qf  pnrti- 

I tion.  In  Music,  a score,  or  (he  arrangement  of  the 
|.  several  parts  of  a composition  on  the  same  page 
jj  or  pages,  ranged  methodically  above  and  under 
! each  other.  In  Politics,  the  division  of  the  states 
I of  a sovereign  or  prince  among  hU  heirs  sRer  bis 

I I decea.ee.  Partilionf  ficlendn,  in  I.aw,  a writ  that 
|!  lice  for  those  who  bold  lands  and  tenements 
j I jointly,  sad  would  sever  thi  m,  giving  to  every  one 
;i  uis  portion ;—o.  a.  to  divide  into  dilstiuct  parts; 
li  to  divide  into  shares. 

j Pautitivi;,  pdr'te-liv,  a.  In  Grammar,  dlstribn- 
I:  lire. 

Pautitivblt,  puKte>tiv>le,  ad.  In  a partitive 

■ manner;  distributively. 

! Paktlkt,  pdrt'let,  s.  A ruff  or  band,  formerly 
I wont  by  women  as  a collar  for  (be  neck ; 

I Tired  witli  pinned  raffs, and  fans,  an<i  partUl  ilrtpc<» 

I Vp  HatL 

\ a hen. — Obsoleta. 

Dome  jMrdil  was  tbe  sovereign  of  bis  hssirt— rs^rw. 

\ Partly,  pdrtle,  ad.  In  some  measure;  in  some 
degree ; In  part ; not  wholly, 
i Partner,  pdk'nnr,  a.  A partaker  or  sherer;  an 
{ associate;  ooo  who  has  part  In  anything;  one 

■ wlio  dsQCvs  with  another.  In  Law,  when  two  or 
I more  persons  agree  to  come  in  share  and  share 

alike,  or  in  any  other  proportioa,  to  any  trade  or 
bargain,  they  are  held  to  be  partners  in  trade.  In 
I order  to  oonstitate  a oomplete  partnership,  as  well 
between  the  parties  as  in  resp^  to  stran^rs  who 
may  deal  with  them,  a communion,  or  panidpstion 
ofprufilorlosa,ieeeseotiaL  The  share  of  the  parts 
must  be  joint,  though  they  msy  not  be  equal.  If 
the  pirties  be  ooqjcHntly  concerned  in  the  pairbs»e, 
tliey  muet  also  be  jointly  concerned  in  the  future 
sale,  otherwise  they  are  not  pajitiers.  Purtiur$ 
of  the  «js(,  the  woodwork  which  strengthens  end 
supports  the  deck  of  s ve-sol  wgsinst  tlie  pressnre 
of  the  roast o.  a.  to  join ; to  associate  with  a 
] arttier. — Obsolete  as  s verb. 
pAUiNKReHiP,  pdn'uur  ship,  s.  Joint  interest  or 
property;  the  uoiou  of  two  or  more  In  the  same 
I trudo,  business,  or  undertaking. 

’ pARTBiDOB,  pdr'trij,  e.  (y>errfrw,  Fr.)  The  oom- 
roon  name  of  the  birds  of  the  genos  Perdix, — 
wlikh  see.  Partridgt-\oood,  the  variegated  tim- 
ber of  the  tree,  Uckivri.'i  coainea. 
voi..  a.  2 a 
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Partdriatr,  pdr-tn're-ate,  v.  n.  (yxirfMrM),  Lat.) 

To  bring  forth  young. — Obsolete. 

Partcribnt,  pdr-tu're-ent,  a.  About  to  bring 
forth  young. — Obsolete. 

Partdbition,  pdr-tn-rith'nn,  e.  The  state  of  being 
abont  to  bring  forth  young ; the  act  of  bringing 
forth. 

Pabtt,  pdr'te,  #.  (ywrtie,  Fr.)  One  of  two  liti- 
gants; one  concerned  or  interested  in  an  affair; 
aide : persons  engaged  against  each  other ; cause; 
a select  asse  nbly ; particnlar  person ; a person  . 
distinct  from  or  oppoMd  to  another.  In  Polities, 
a body  of  men  united  under  one  or  different  leaders,  ; 
for  promoting,  by  their  joint  endeavours,  the  na-  I 
tional  interest  upon  some  particnlar  prinai<le  or 
principles  in  which  they  are  agreed.  In  Militiuy 
af&irs,  a small  detachment  or  body  of  men  sent 
to  execute  some  special  bosineas,  as  reoonnoiter-  ' 
ing,  &C.  In  Hersidry,  divided  or  ptrtod,  as— 
Pttrbf  per  a field  divided  by  a perpendicular  ' 
line ; party  per  bemd^  a field  divided  by  a diagonal 
line  or  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister 
base ; party  per  head  •inister  runs  from  the  rinis- 
ter  chief  to  the  dexter  bsse ; party  iterfout,  a 
field  divided  equally  by  a borisootal  hoe ; party  ' 
per  ekeeroa^  a field  divided  by  such  a line  as  to 
rauke  a chevron ; party  per  oaUire,  a field  divided  i 
by  two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  sinister,  croseing 
each  other.  The  crooked  lines  of  partition  ar^^  ' 
the  engrailed,  invecked,  wavy,  nebule,  embattled,  ' 
ragiily,  daueetto,  indented,  and  dovetaiL  Party 
and  party,  a law  phrase  which  signifies  between 
the  contending  parties  in  an  action,  namely,  the  i 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  as  distinguished  Rom  the  ' 
at  orney  and  his  client.  Partiu^  or  priviu^  ni  ' 
Law,  are  parties  to  a deed  or  contract,  with  whom  j 
the  Heed  or  contract  is  actually  nude  or  entered  ! 
into;  /entries,  as  applied  to  contracts,  are  frequently 
meimt  thoee  between  whom  the  contract  is  mutn-  ; 
ally  bi-'ding,  although  both  are  not  litsrdty  paitiee 
to  snrh  contract.  Party-jury^  s jury  oonsisting  of 
hall  nstivee  and  half  foreigners,  i^ir^-orotei^  I 
in  Architecture,  arches  between  separate  tene-  I 
ments,  Pariy~toall,  the  wall  separating  two  . 
buildings  belonging  to  different  owners. 
Pabtt-€OLOITRED,  pdr'to-kol'urd,  a.  Having  di- 
versity of  oolonn. 

( looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  little  ' 

edtourtd  sasemblj,  as  upon  a bed  of  tulips.— Jddtem.  | 

Pabttism,  pdf'to-ixm,  e.  The  state  or  spirit  of  u 
p.rty.  I 

pAUTY-MAN,  pdr^te-man,  a.  An  abettor  of  a party; 
an  unscrupulous  supporter  or  dogged  adherent  of  j 
certain  men;  generiUly,  a factious,  violent  person.  ^ 
Pakty-spirit,  pdr^to* spirit,  s.  The  peculiar  feel-  i 
ing  eviuced  by  one  party  in  reference  to  snotlier. 
Parulis,  par-uTs,  s.  (para,  and  onion,  the  gum,  * 
Gr.)  A gum  bila.  I 

Paros,  pn'rus,  s.  (parww,  little,  Lat.)  Titmouse,  a j 
' genus  of  sm^l  birds:  Type  of  the  family  Psrisna.  i 
Parvenu,  pdr-ve-nu',  s.  (French.)  An  unHcdged 
beginner  or  upstart ; one  just  ushoied  into  no- 
tice. I 

Pakvis,  pdr'via,  s.  (etymology  uncertain.)  In  an-  1 
cient  Arebiteoture,  a porch,  portico,  or  large  en-  j 
traiice  to  a church ; also,  a room  over  the  porch  ! 
of  a church  where  a school  used  to  be  held,  lu  j 
parrLto,  a term  for  the  minor  exercises  which  , 
btii  li-nts,  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  at  Ox- 
ford, are  obliged  to  pass  through.  j 
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pARViTt’DE,  jxJi^ve-tude,)  «.  litllcncsK;  niiuuie- 
pABTiTT,  pdr  re-l«,  > neni. — Obsolete. 

Pa8,  pas,  §.  (FrenctL)  Precedeooa;  right  of  goin^ 
foremost — Obsolete. 

When  the  came  into  anTfoII  SMeoiblj.  the  would  not 
jicld  the  pern  to  the  best  of  them.~^t^iiiAno<. 

PaacALlA,  pas>ka1e-a,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Dr.  Paseal, 
Professor  of  Botanj  at  Parma.)  A genus  ot 
Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubnliflore. 
pAftCif,  pask, «.  Tbepasaorer;  the  tSAst  of  Easter. 
—Obsolete. 

The  poMfc  tvaa  fUU  DT«h,  a roeste  daj  of  the  Jewla.— 
WHifft,  8L  Jo**  tL 

Putck-^tg^y  an  egg  djod  or  stained,  and  presented 
to  joang  persons  about  tbs  Urns  of  Easter. 
Paschal,  pasital,  o.  (from  poscAo,  tbs  passorer, 
Lat)  J^Uting  to  the  passover,  or  to  Easter. 
PatcKal  cyefa,  tbe  name  gircn  to  tbs  cjcle  which 
servea  to  aecertala  when  Easter  occurs.  Pa$chal 
JUnoeTy  the  Anemone  paUstilU,  so  cslled  from  its 
flowering  at  Easter.  Patci^l  rents,  rents  or 
yearlj  tributes  paid  bj  the  dergj  to  the  bishop  or 
arcbdeaooo  at  the  Easter  visitations. 
pASCHAMTUua,  pas'kan  tAoa,  s.  ( patchOy  I am  in 
a passion,  and  ontAoa,  a flower,  Gr.  the  same 
meaning  as  paa'iflora.)  A genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  llupet  Onler,  Pasai- 
floraoem. 

Pascuaob,  paslcu-^e,  s.  ( pnchmoy  a meadow,  Lat) 
Tbe  grassing  of  cattle. — Obsolete. 

Pash,  poah,  s.  (Jadety  face,  LaL)  A blow ; 
stroke; 

Learn  pcuk,  and  knock,  and  best,  and  mnn.-^ 

Horn  to  CkooM  a Oood  tf'i/r,  ICOX 

a face; 

Thou  wantVt  a roo^h  prisk,  and  tbe  shoots  that  1 hare^ 
To  be  riill  like  me.— .SMte. 

— V.  a.  to  strike  or  cru»h;  to  dash  with  violence. 
— Obsolete. 

Death  came  diTiyng  after,  and  all  to  duct 
kiiias  and  kajsers,  knightes  and  popes.— I'ii.  qf  i\ 
rioicwMii. 

Pasiiaw,  ps-ihaw',  s.  (Persian.)  A goremor  or 
commander  in  Turker:  also  written  BhsIimw. 
Pasiiawlic,  pa-shaw'liS:,  a.  llio  oflicc  or  juriadlo- 
tion  of  a pashaw. 

PAStO&AFUr,  pa*sig'ra-fe,  s.  (pns,  unireisal,  end 
grophOy  I write.  Or.)  A word  used  to  denote  a 
language  to  be  spoken  and  written  bj  all  nations, 
a subject  which  has  excited  snd  exeixiseU  the 
genus  of  libnitz  and  others 
PAsrrnEA,  pa-ei/A'e-a,  $.  (^pa*y  all,  and  iCAsim, 
straight  nn,  Gr  ) A gemu  of  pjramidal  fossil 
shells,  found  in  tertiary  strata ; shell  turreted, 
sometimes  nmbilieate ; mouth  entire,  angular 
above,  and  somewhat  efiuse  at  tbe  base;  columella 
smooth  and  thickened. 

pASQUB-FLOWER,  pask-flow'ur,  f.  A name  given 
to  tbe  plants  of  tbe  genus  Anemone. 
pASQUiL,  pasIcwU,  I s.  The  name  given  to  a mu- 
Pabquik,  paslrwin,!^  tilated  statue  at  Rome,  in  a 
comer  ot  tbe  palace  Unini,  on  which  were  pla- 
carded satirica]  compoaitions^beoce,  a lampoon. 
Pasquil,  pas'kwil,  v.  a.  To  lampoon ; 

PASQUIK,  pasliwin,  > to  annojr  with  aati« 

Pasquinade,  pasniwic-ade,)  rical  oompositionA 
Pasqoilaitt,  pM-kml-Mt,)  ^ ^ UmpooDW. 
Pasquii.er,  pas^kwU-ur,  > ^ 

pASQi.iMADE,  pas-kwin-ade\  s.  (pasquwntny  ItM.) 
A S'tirioal  writing  directed  against  one  or  more 
Sit 


persoHA  The  word  ts  asid  to  have  been  ori;;iiiHlly 
derived  from  one  Pssquino,  a Boutau  cobbler  <4  \ ! 
an  eccentric  ebameter.  I| 

Pass,  pas,  v.  a.  (^paster,  Fr.  /xiawrre,  Ital.)  To 
move  from  one  place  to  another ; to  be  progre<- 
aive ; to  go ; to  co  forciblj ; to  make  way ; to 
make  e change  from  one  thing  to  another;  to  : 
vanish;  tobelo't;  to  be  spent;  to  go  awsy  piv-  ' 
gressirelj  ; to  be  at  an  end ; to  be  over ; to  die  ; 
to  depart  life; — (seldom  used  in  the  last  two 

senses ;)  / 

The  panes  of  death  do  make  him  grin ; 

Duturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.— ' 
to  be  changed  by  regular  gradation  ; to  go  beyuod 
bounds ^obsolete  in  the  last  sense  ;) 

Why  this  passes,  Mr.  Ford  f Ton  ere  not  to  go  loose 
any  longer- you  must  be  pinioned.— 5AoA«.  | 

to  be  in  any  state ; to  be  enucted ; to  be  effected ; [ 
to  exist ; to  gain  reception  ; to  become  current ; 
to  be  practised  artfu  ly  or  succesafuily ; to  be  re-  • 
garded  as  good  or  ill ; to  occur ; to  be  transacted  ; 
to  be  done;  to  heed;  to  re::ard; — (obsolete  in 
the  last  two  senses;) — to  determine;  to  pve  i 
judgment  or  seotesioe;  to  throat;  to  mske  a push  I 
in  fencing:  to  omit  to  play;  to  go  through  the  | 
alimentary  duct : to  be  in  a tolerable  stute ; to  be  j 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another;  ta  eom$  1 
$0  p<ts$,  to  hnp[ien  ; to  coma  or  arrive;  to  be;  to 
exist;  a scriptural  phrase;  to  j>ow  amy,  to  be 
lo«t ; to  glide  otf ; to  vanisb  ; to  pass  Ay,  to  move 
near  and  beyond ; topoM  on,  to  proceed ; to  pau  j 
orfr,  to  move  from  side  to  side;  tocroKs;  to  pnt$  i 
mto,  to  mingle  thoroughly  with  something  elae;  ! 

■ — 0.  fl.  to  gu  beyond;  to  go  through,  as  the  horse 
passed  the  river ; to  approve  or  sanction,  accord- 
ing to  parlinTr.enl-iry  usage;  to  spend;  to  Kve 
thmngh;  to  impint  to  anything  the  ]>ower  of 
moring;  to  cany  hastily;  to  transfer  to  another  I 
proprietor,  or  into  the  hands  of  another;  to  strum;  { 
to  ;>ercoh(te:  to  vent;  to  proiiouncu;  to  utter  , 
ceremoiiioosly;  to  Utter  solemnly  or  judicially;  to  l| 
trausmiit ; to  procure  to  go;  to  put  an  end  to;  to  , 
6urpa'‘s;  to  excel ; to  omit;  to  ncglrct  either  to  '| 
do  or  to  mention;  to  transc. iid  ; to  tnin^greas;  ] 
to  admit : to  allow , to  enact  a law  ; to  iinposa  1 1 
fraudulently;  j, 

Tbe  indiilmiit  mother  did  her  care  etnpter.  ] 

And  pass  d It  on  her  husband  for  a boy.— fhydsn.  ! 

to  practise  artfully;  to  make  socceed;  to  eeod  n 
from  one  place  to  another;  to  thrust;  to  make  a ' ; 
posh  in  fencing ; to  p<u$  osmy,  to  spend  or  oon-  j 
some  idly ; to  pass  hyy  to  excuse ; to  forgire ; to 
neglect ; to  disregard ; to  pa»$  orer,  to  omit ; to  | 
m'erlook  or  disregard ; — s.  ( psUy  Welsh,)  a narrow  ! 
entrance;  an  avenue;  passage;  road;  apenniorioa  ' 
to  go  or  ooroe  anywhere ; a license  to  pose ; an  I 
order  for  sending  paupers  or  vagrants  to  their  ro-  ^ 
spective  places  of  a^e ; state ; condition.  In  i 
Fencing,  a thrust,  or  attempt  to  etab  or  strike.  \ | 
In  Currmerce,  sn  account  u said  to  be  paiiHi  ‘ 
when  it  has  been  examined  and  certified  as  correct  ‘ 
by  tbe  auditor  thereof.  In  Law,  a record  is  said  j 
to  be  patstd  wh  □ the  proceedings,  haring  been  ' • 
entered  upon  the  ntri  pritsM  record,  are  taken  to  j 
the  master's  oflUoe,  and  there  examined,  or  snp>  ‘ j 
posed  to  be  examined,  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
signed  by  him.  In  a Military  sense,  a strait  or 
narrow  deflle  wliicb  shuts  np  tbe  errtrance  into  a 
o>untry  when  properly  defended.  Paning  nnteOy 
in  Music,  graces  by  which  two  notes  ere  connected  I [ 
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PASSABLE— PASSERELI.A. 


I'  by  smaller  iuteirening  notes.  /Vim  paroif^  a 
1 1 coounaiul  or  word  given  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 

I which  prtaaes  from  month  to  month  UU  it  reachi-s 
I the  eatremity  of  the  linea.  Pan  of  arm$,  in 
ancient  Chivalry,  a bridjre  or  other  i«as«a;;e  which 
]'  a knight  nndertook  to  defend,  and  which  wa«  not 
||  to  be  passed  without  fighting  him  who  kept  it. 
p Pan-nord^  a secret  word  or  countersign  which 

I authorises  a sentinel  or  door-keeper  to  allow  a 
person  to  pass  or  enter.  Ptns^Vtl,  a paper 

I signed  by  the  proper  aotbori^  to  permit  the  bearer 
to  pasa. 

Passablb,  pas'sa-bl,  a,  (pasaa&i^s,  Ital.)  That 
{ may  be  passed,  travelled,  or  navigated ; supporta- 
I ble;  tolerable;  allowable;  recavable;  current; 

I that  may  pasa  from  one  to  another;  popular; 

well  reoeiv^ 

Passablt,  pss'sa-ble,  adl  Tolerably;  moderately. 
pAMADB,  pas-sade',  $.  (French.)  In  the  Manege, 
a course  or  tarn  of  a borae  backwards  or  forwa^ 
on  the  same  spot  of  ground. 

Passado,  pas-sa'do,  s.  A push  or  thmst. 

A dnelUt ; a gentleman  of  the  very  first  boussi.  Ah ! 
the  mortal  pancnio.—Skak». 

PAseAOB,  pa>'saje,  s.  (French.)  Tbs  act  of  pass- 
I ing;  travel;  course;  jonriiey;  road;  way;  en« 
I trai.ee  or  exit ; liberty  to  pass;  a state  of  decay; 

; — (obsolete  in  the  last  aense;)— 

! Would  some  part  of  my  young  jeart 

Might  but  redeem  Uie  |NU*tp0  of  your  age.— 

I AAoH. 

I intellectual  admittance;  mental  acceptance;  un> 
settled  htate;  aptness  by  oondUluD  or  nature  to 
change  the  place  of  ret^idenoe ; occnrrencc  ; event ; 
' incident;  manner  of  being  conducted;  manage- 
ment ; a portioa  of  a book  or  writing,  Pa$$ago 
j of  the  frorerse,  in  Fortification,  an  opening  cut  in 
] the  covert  way,  close  to  the  traverses,  in  order 
! that  there  may  be  a commuoication  with  all  parts 

! I of  the  covert  way.  In  Music,  a portion  of  an 

I ; air  or  tone,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  mea- 

i snrea.  In  Architecture,  the  part  of  a building 

I I allotted  for  ^ving  aoceas  to  the  different  apart- 
I menta. 

I Pabsaokr. — See  Passenger. 

Pabsai.odow,  pas-aal-o'doD,  s.  (paunfos^  a peg, 
and  odouMf  a tooth,  Or.)  A genus  of  fossil  pla- 
j cold  fishes;,  from  the  Bagshot  Sanda. 

I pASSALUB,  pas'sa-lns,  s.  (poeealosy  a peg,  Gr.)  A 
I genus  of  Lamellicoro  doleopterous  insects:  Fa- 
I mily,  lAKsnida;. 

j pABBAKDRA,  pas-san'dra,  s.  (posso,  1 sprinkle, 
, and  oner  ork/ros,  a male,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Co- 
leopterous i*  sects:  Family,  Prionide. 
pABBAirr,  pas'sant,  a.  (French.)  Cursory;  care- 
less ; en  poMoont,  by  the  way ; sli,:htly ; in  haste. 
' pASBENQBS,  paa'stn-jor,  s.  A traveller;  one  who 
j is  upon  the  road ; a wayfarer ; one  who  hires  in 
I any  vehicle  the  liberty  of  travelling. 

pABBS'PARTOUT,  pas-p<ir'too't  f.  (French.)  In 
. Engraving,  a plate  or  wood  block,  whose  centre 

I is  entirely  cut  out  round  the  outer  part,  of  which 

I a border  or  ornamental  design  is  engraved,  serv- 
ing u a frame  to  what  may  bo  placed  in  the 
centra. 

Pasbkr,  pas'sor,  $.  One  who  passes ; a passenger. 
pASSERELLA,  pas  ser  ella,  s.  (dim.  of  passer,  a 
spaiTDW,  Lat.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to 
I the  Fringillinc,  or  Ground  Finches : Famiiy, 
Prin^IlidMb 


Pabbkrimc,  pa''sur-ine.  a,  (passer,  a sparr«»w. 

I.AI.)  Ueloikging  to  the  Sparrow  tribe.  «| 

Passerita,  pss-aer-it'a,  s.  (meaning  unknown  to  |{ 
os.)  A genus  of  Opbidean  reptiles:  Family, 
Coinberid*.  \ 

Pabsb-tolart,  pas-vo-lawng',  s.  A military  term  ' 
for  a man  not  really  in  the  service,  who  stsnds  to  | 
be  mastered  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  | 
sup|)oeed  nnmber  of  effective  men  in  a regiment ; ; 
applied  also  to  a fictitioos  piece  of  ordnance. 
PABSlBILirr,  paa-M-bilVle,  s.  The  qnality  of  I 
receiving  Impressions  fmm  external  agents.  j 

Passible,  pas'se-bl,  a.  (French.)  Susceptible  of  1 
impressons  from  external  agents.  I 

Passiblbness. — See  Paseibility.  < 

Passiflora,  pas-se-flo'ra,  s.  ( passio, pa^ion,  and  'I 
^o«,,/(oru,  a flower,  Or.)  Pusion-flower,  a genns  i! 
of  plants,  so  named  from  the  supposed  resemblanoe  1 < 
in  the  crown  of  appendages  to  the  paasion  of  I 
Christ : Type  of  the  order  Passifloracen,  I 

pASSiPLORACE.E,  pS'^-ae-flo-ra'aie-e,)  s.  (^passi-  t! 
pAB«iFLORE.£,  pas-se-flo'ro-e,  ) Jhrtty  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  ExogenoRs  ! 
plun^  conalHing  cliiefly  of  climbing  herbs  or  ' 
shrubs,  with  leaves  of  many  forms,  alternate  and  i 
stipulate,  and  uanally  bearing  glands  on  the  limb  [ 
or  petiole ; calyx  of  five  or  ten  sepals  combined  ' 
into  a short  elongated  tube,  free  at  the  apex,  dia-  i 
fVHed  in  one  nr  two  scries;  enter  lohea  l.irgo  and  J 
foliacootu  ; Inner  ones  alternating  with  the  outer  ! 
ones ; petals  fire  or  altogether  wanting,  as  in 
the  true  pHSsion-flowerB  : stamens  five ; filaments 
opposite  the  exterior  lobes  of  the  calyx,  joined  ’ 
into  t long  tube  which  sheathes  the  stipe  of  tne  , 
ovarium;  anthers  fixed  by  the  back,  peltate  ro-  | 
fleeted,  turned  outwards,  but  reversed  they  are  ' 
turned  inwards;  two-celled,  and  bursting  length-  . 
wine  : torus  elevated  into  a long  C}'Undriral  atipe ; 
ovarium  seated  on  the  stipe,  ovate,  free ; styles  t 
three,  and  crowned  each  with  a stigma;  fruit 
naked. 

pABBist,  pas'siro,  adL  (Latin.)  Uere  and  there; 

ever)  where.  :j 

Pabsixo,  pas'sing,  a.  part  Supreme;  surpassing  M 
others;  eminent  exceedingly.  jj 

Otieron  Is  pnasfng  fell  and  wroth,— 51UiH  ' I 

pABBtSG-BELL,  pns'sitig-bel,  ».  A bell  that  was  ! 

formerly  tolled  or  rung  at  the  hour  of  duath,  in  | 
Older  to  obtain  iiruycrs  for  the  pa^ig  soul.  l| 

A talk  of  tumult,  and  a breath,  Ij 

Would  serve  him  as  his  to  drotb  — | ’ 

iKniicL  |; 

PABsmoLT,  p^^'aing-le,  od.  Exceedingly- — Ubao-  J' 
leta.  !i 

Pasbior,  pnsh'oo,  s.  (patfio,  Ijit.)  Any  eff>*ct  •; 
can  od  by  external  agency ; susceptibility  of  effect  , i 
from  external  action;  the  feeling  of  the  mind,  or  jl 
the  sensible  effect  of  impression ; excitement,  i ; 
perturbation,  or  sgitation  of  mind ; zeal;  ardour; 
vehement  desire;  emphatically,  the  last  suffering  , 
of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  In  Psychology,  a I 
violent  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  love,  anger,  am-  ‘ 
bition.  In  Pathology,  a morbid  condition  of  or-  i 
gana,  or  systems  of  organs,  are  termed  paniont,  \ 
AS  the  coeliac,  bystericai,  and  iliac  passions.  In  | j 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  repreeentation,  in  the  i l 
eountenanoe  and  other  parts,  <n  the  violent  emo-  j I 
tions  of  the  mind,  prodnoed  by  anger,  fear,  grief,  m 
&0.  PuMtion  cron,  in  Heraldry,  a croes,  so 
called  becaoae  soppoeod  to  be  of  tbe  form  of  that  { 
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r ASSTnx  A n Y-  PASSPORT. 

fm  whidi  tbe  S<iviour  rafleiTd.  It  u crna^ed  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  pictore*  of  the  crori* 
nxkm  are  repreaeoted,  a little  from  the  top. 
Passion  week^  the  we^  immedUtelj  preceding 
Eieter. 

Passiohart,  pa»h'un>ar>«,  a.  A hook  eontaining 
a hUtorj  and  deacriptlon  of  the  eufierings  ei. dared 
bjr  taints  and  roartjra. 

Pabsionatb,  pash'an^ata,  a.  Morrd  hr  paanion ; 
feeliog  or  expressing  great  oomrootion  of  mind ; 
easilj  moved  to  anger ; vehement ; warm ; ani- 
mat^ ; — e.  a.  to  express  paasiouatelj ; to  affect 
with  pasnon. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Great  pleasare  mix'd  with  pitiAi)  rejrard. 

That  godJj  king  axMl  queen  did  passicmaff.^ 

e'ficiiMrw 

PassioraTRIT,  paah'an-it<*-le,  ttd.  With  passion  ; 
with  vehement  desire,  hive,  or  hatred ; angriiv ; 
with  strong  commotion  of  mind. 

PASSloifATEXF.Ss,  pasb'un-Ht  nes,  t.  Stale  of  be- 
ing salject  to  passion;  vehemence. 

Pabsiorsd,  paxh'aiid,  a.  Discrdt-red;  violent]/ 
afli  eted  ; expreasing  psta'-ion. 

Pabbiorlebb,  pash'un-les,  a.  Not  easil/  excited 
to  anger ; ooul ; of  a calm  temper. 

Pabbive,  pas 'bit,  a.  {passhus,  from  pati'or,  to 
■offer,  Lat.)  Receiving  impressions  from  extcr* 
ns]  agents;  onresisting;  not  opposing;  sutTiTing; 
not  acting.  Passive  rtrb,  in  Grammar,  thni  form 
of  the  verb  which  implies  passion,  or  the  result  of 
the  action  of  some  agent,  hs  * / am  sick/  Pasjtiit 
obedienct,  denotes  not  merelj  unresisting  suhmiM' 
sion  to  power,  bnt  also  tbe  recognition,  as  a dotv, 
of  nnqualiffed  sabmtasion,  in  all  coses,  to  the 
existing  government 

Pabbitelv,  pasViv-le,  ad.  Wth  an  onret>isting 
dis{>oeilioo  ; without  agenc/.  In  Grammar,  ac- 
cording  to  the  form  of  a paseive  verb. 

PABBIVENEBB,  pas'sv-nea,  s.  Qnalit/  of  receirii'g 
impressions  from  external  agfiits ; pshsibilitv; 
capadt/  of  suffering;  patience;  calmness;  en- 
durance, or  unresisting  sobmiwiion. 

PaBBIvitt,  pas-siv^e*te,  $.  Passivene**,— {which 
see the  tendenc/  of  a bod/  to  continue  in  a 
given  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till  changed 
b/  an  opposing  force. 

Pabblebs,  pas'les,  a.  Having  no  passage  or  ont- 
let 
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PaBST  UPABURR,  pas'ite-mezb'ure,  s.  {passamstsa, 
Ital.)  An  old  statel/  kind  of  d'noe. 

After  a pass^msasmrt,  or  a pavin,  1 hate  a dmnkeu 

rogue.  »<SAi>H. 

Pabt,  past  o.  part ; past  part  of  the  verb  To  pass. 
Not  present ; not  to  come ; spent ; gone  through ; 
accomplished ; — s.  elliptieall/  used  for  past  tims; 

Tbe  past  is  all  b;  death  poesm'd.— /‘ewtoia 
— prep,  be/ond  in  tims;  no  longer  capable  of* 
be/ond : out  of  reach  of;  further  than;  above; 
more  than. 

Paste,  paste,  $.  (ptite,  Fr.)  An/thin;  so  mixed 
as  to  ^ viscous  stiu  Umarions,  as  Hour  and  water 
moiatened  and  formed  to  the  omsistcnoe  of  duoglk 
In  Mineralog/,  the  mineral  s tbsUnoe  in  wbkb 
other  minersls  are  embedded.  In  Gem  Sculpture, 
a preparation  of  glass  calcined  crystal,  Wad.  anil 
other  ingredients;  also,  an  earth/  mixture  for 
potter/  and  porcelain  is  so  called ; — w.  a.  to  nmla 
or  fasten  with  pss'e. 

Pasteboard,  pMte'borde,  «.  A kind  of  thick 
paper,  formed  b/  pasting  several  siu^  abeets 
together,  or  b/  roaccnting  paper  and  eaetiog  it 
in  mool^  Ac. 

Pabterr,  pas 'tern,  a.  In  Comparative  .Anato- 
mv,  that  portion  of  tbe  limb  of  the  onguieu- 
Ixte  Mammifera,  which,  as  in  the  horee,  iiierw 
venea  between  tbe  cannon  ami  lesser  pastern,  or 
curonar/  bone;  the  human  leg,  in  contempt. 
P'tstem  Joint,  tbe  Joint  in  a bunv'a  leg  next  the 
foot. 

Pasticcio,  pas-tit'she-o,  s.  (Italian.)  An  oSo; 
a medle/. 

Pabtil,  pas'til,  A (paHilbss,  Lat)  A phaims- 
Cfut  cal  preparation,  composed  pnncipoll/  of  su- 
gar and  mucilage,  with  an  essential  oil,  or  other 
medicinal  substance,  for  its  scttre  ingredient,  and 
of  a ffrmer  consistenoe  than  ita  neari/  allied  eom- 
pound,  tbe  pa^te;  also,  a dr/  oumpositkxi  of 
swaet-»m>  llii)g  resins,  aromatic  wood,  &«.,  burnt 
to  clear  and  scent  tbe  air  of  a room.  Among 
Painters,  a roll  of  paste,  msde  np  of  various 
eolours  with  gum  water,  in  ordiT  to  make  era/ooa. 

Pastime,  pas'time,  s.  Sport;  amnsement;  diver- 
noo ; — e.  a.  to  sport ; to  nae  divcndoci.~ObBO- 
lete  as  a verb. 

When  did  Pereeda  pastkm  In  the  atreeta, 

But  her  Erasttu  over.«;ed  her  sport  t— 


Pabboter,  paa'o-vnr,  f.  A Bolann  festival  of  the 
Jews,  inntituted  in  commemoratioo  ol  their  prori. 
dential  deliverance  on  the  night  previous  to  their 
departure  from  Eg/pt,  when  the  first-born  of  the 
£g/pHans  were  put  to  death  b/  the  deetro/ing 
angel,  and  the  honses  of  the  I'-rselitcs  pnsaed 
over,  the/  being  marked  with  the  blood  of  the 
paechal  Iamb ; also,  the  sscnfice  offered. 

PaBBPOHT.  pas'porte,  $.  A warrant  of  protection 
and  snthurit/  to  travel,  granted  to  persons  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place,  b/  a competent  officer. 
Passports  are  not  required  to  travel  in  this  coun- 
try. A Frenchman  trave  ling  without  a properly 
authenticated  passport,  beyond  the  bouinls  of  tbe 
Canton  in  whidi  he  is  domesticated,  U liable  to 
arrest  and  detention  for  a period  nut  exceeding  a 
month.  Pa-<»porta  to  travel  on  tbe  continent  are 
obtained  of  the  respective  oonsola  of  the  countries 
intended  to  be  visited,  or  at  the  Foreign-office  in 
London.  Also,  a licence  for  importing  or  export- 
ing contraband  goods  or  movsblea,  without  pay- 
ing the  naual  duticA 
BU 


M-asat 

PabtiraCa,  pas-te  naira,  s.  {pustimsm.  adibbla,  I 
Lat.  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  root.)  Paia-  | 
nip,  a genes  of  herbs,  with  fusiform  fieshy  roots.  i 
'The  psnnip  is  a wrll-known  pnt  herb.  In  Lent,  | 
parsnipa  used  to  be  mneh  eaten  with  salted  fish 
by  Roman  Catholics:  Order,  Umbelisoem.  Also, 
a genns  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Trigoninm,  or 
Sling-rays:  Family,  Raids.  !l 

Pastor,  pas'tnr.  s.  (f^m  posea,  to  feed,  Lat.)  A 
shepherd  ; a clergyman  who  has  the  charge  of  a ^ 
chnrrb  and  congregation.  In  Ornitholr^,  a grnna  i 
of  binis  belontring  to  the  Stnrninw,  or  Typical-  1 
starlings:  Family,  Starnidc. 

Pabtob^l,  paa'tur-al,  a.  Rural;  rustic;  beseem- 
ing ahepherds;  imitating  shepherds;  relating  to 
tbe  care  of  souls,  or  to  the  pastor  of  a church 
s.  a poem  in  which  any  actioD  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  effV-cta  upon  a country  Kfe,  or  a poem 
In  imitation  of  the  action  of  a shepherd,  snd  in 
which  the  speakers  take  upon  theinKelvea  tlie 
character  of  shepherds.  Pastoral-stnJ',  tbe  staff 
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of  a bishop ; a long  staff  with  a crooked  head  and 
sharp  point. 

I Pastobals,  pas'to-ra-Ie,  a.  (ItaHsn.)  A mobical 
composition  of  a aootliing  and  tender  kind. 

^ Pastobatb,  pa»'tur>ate.  ^ a.  The  ufRce  or  rank 
pASTottsiiiP,  paa'tnr*ship,|  of  a pastor. 
pASTORLBSB,  pas'tur-les,  a.  Without  a pastor. 
Paotorliu,  pas'tnr-Iike,)  a.  Becoming  a paa- 
‘ pASTORLT,  naa'tuT'le,  C tor. 

I pABTRT,  pa'stre,  a.  Articles  of  food  made  of  baked 
paste,  or  things  in  the  oompositiuo  of  wbii-b  paste 
Constitutes  a principal  ingr^ent ; the  place  a here 
u made.  Pa$try-eooJt,  one  whose  ooenpa* 
tion  u to  make  end  eeli  articlee  made  of  paste. 
Pasturable,  pas'tD-ra>l4  o.  Fit  for  pasture. 
PABTURAOKf  pas'tu-rsjs,  #.  The  bnsineee  of  feed* 

I ing  or  grasing  cattle;  land  set  apart  fur  grasing; 
the  use  of  pasture. 

I Pabtithr,  pav'tore^  a.  (TMfttre,  Fr.)  Grass,  or  the 
food  of  cattle  taken  bj  grasing;  ground  corered 
with  grass,  appropriate  for  the  food  of  cattle; 

I human  culture ; education ; — (obeoleta  in  the  last 
I ; two  senaes ;) 

I From  the  firat  jMitercsofoQrlnfkntage.— iTrycim. 

I!  a.  to  place  in  a pasture;  to  mpplj  grass  for 

f<K>d ; — p.  w.  to  graze. 

PASTT,  paa'te,  s.  A pie  made  of  paste,  and  l>aked 
without  a diyh ; — fl.  like  paste ; ol  the  oouMslenoe 
of  paste. 

Pat,  pet,  a.  (poa,  Dixt.^Niaa,  Germ.)  Fit;  conr^ 
oient;  exact!;  suitable  either  as  to  time  or  pUce  ; 

I — odL  6tlj;  oonvenieoti; : — a.  (Jaiy  Welsh,)  a 

I light,  quick  blow ; a tap ; — p.  a.  to  atrike  light  I;; 

I to  tap. 

I Oa;  patf  m;  shoulder,  and  you  Taaish  quite.— Ape. 

Ij  Patarba,  pa*ta-be*a,  a.  (the  Guiana  name  of  the 
i P.  eocemea.)  A genus  of  plants,  cooeUting  of 

I I glabrons  South  American  shrubs  t Order,  Cin» 

I cbonaceee. 

I Pataca,  pat'a-1^  a.  A Brazilian  coin,  in  Talue 

I I about  8a  sterling. 

pATACHB,  pa-taab , a.  (Spaniab.)  A light,  small 

I vessel,  u^uall;  employed  in  conveying  men  or 

orders  from  one  ship  or  place  to  another. 

I Pataca,  pat'a-ka,  > a A Spanish  coin  of  the 
' Patacoor,  pat-a-kooo',)  value  of  4a  3d.  eter* 

! ling. 

pATAOOKULA,  pat*a-go*nu'U,  a.  (from  being  a native 

I I of  Patagonia.)  A genua  uf  plauta : Order,  Cor* 
dinsceiB. 

I Patart,  ps'idit,  ) A A Dutch  s^ver,  five  of 
Partart,  psr'tdrt,)  which  ere  worth  6d. 
Patatibitt,  pst*s*vinVte,  a.  A term  used  to 
designate  the  peculiar  ^tyle  or  diction  of  Livy,  the 
i<  Human  historian,  said  to  he  derived  frumi\i((rpiiiai, 

I or  PuduOt  the  place  of  hia  nativity. 

I Patch,  patsb,  a.  A piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  a gar- 
ment to  repsir  it;  a piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or 
Tariegated  work ; a little  piece  of  rilk  used  to 
I cover  a defect  on  the  face,  or  tu  sdd  a charm ; a 

I small  partide;  a pared  of  land  ; a paltry  fellow ; 

! ^sildom  us^  in  the  last  senae;) 

^ What  a pied  ninny's  thU,  thou  scurvy  poldt/— f kohA 
I — w.  c.  to  oover  with  a piece  sewed  on  ; to  decorate 

I the  face  arith  small  sp^  of  black  silk ; 

In  the  middle  bozee  were  eeveral  ladlee  who  petered 
both  sides  of  tbelr  fttccA— Addison. 

to  mend  elamdly ; to  mend  an  that  the  origit^d 
strength  or  beauty  is  lost;  to  make  up  of  ihrt^  or 


different  pieces;  to  make  suddenly  or  hnstiSy.  nr 
to  meet  an  emergency ; to  dress  in  a party -colouiej  ; 

I 

Maa  Is  but  a pakM  looL— fkata.  : I 

PaTCIIBR,  patsbW,  a.  One  that  pstchea;  a hotelier.  ! 
Patchbbt,  patsh'ur-A  a Bungling;  botchery ; 
forgery.— Sridora  used. 

Patchwork,  patab'wnrk.  A Work  made  aew> 
ing  small  pieces  uf  difftrrent  colours  interchangeaMy 
together;  work  europosed  of  pieces  domuly  put 
together.  1 

Patb,  pate,  A The  head,  generally  applied  in  con- 
tempt; the  skin  of  a calf's  head.  In  Fortiflea-  | 
tion,  s kind  of  platlonn,  resembling  in  (onn  a 
horse-shoA  I 

Patbd,  pa'ted,  a.  n.vring  a pate;  need  in  compo-  ; 

eition,  as  long*y>ofac/,  or  iballow-yMted.  | 

Patbk,!  pat'te,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a croas,  small  in 
Pattb,  i the  midtile  and  widening  at  the  endA 
pATKFAcnoN,  pat-e-fak>bnn,  a (pofeo,  to  open, 
and  J!teu>,  to  make,  l.at.)  The  act  or  state  of 
opening;  dcclarst  on. 

Patella,  pa-te|'lA  (dim.  of  patina,  a pan,  Lat.) 

In  Anatomy,  the  knee-pan,  a flat  email  bone  which 
in  some  measore  reseniblea  the  oomnmn  figure  of 
a heart  «ith  its  point  duwnwarde,  and  is  placed 
at  the  furepsrt  of  the  joint  of  the  knee. 
Patblliform,  pa-tel'le-fawnn,  o.  Of  the  form  uf 
a dish  or  saucer. 

Patbllitb,  patVlite,  a A fossil  shell  of  the  genua 
PatellA 

Patblloidba,  pa-tel-lo-id'e-Sk,  s.  (paitfla,  a limpet,  j 
and  eufoA  iikeoesa,  Gr.)  A name  proposed  by 
Quoy  and  Gaimard  for  a genua  of  certaiu  Gastero-  ' 
poila,  which  have  shells  ezsctly  resembling  limpets,  : ! 
but  the  animals  of  wbiefa  are  cervioO'brsncbiatA  i| 
Paten,)  patln,  a.  (yKitmo,  Lnt.)  A plate; — (oh-  | 
Patin,  > sulete;) 

Tbe  floor  of  hrav^z 

Is  tbkk  Inlaid  wltli  paitnt  vf  brlsht  irold : i 

There's  not  the  smallest  urb  whk-b  thou  behold'st. 

But  in  bla  motlosi  like  an  angei  ungs.— OAoAs. 

—tbe  cover  of  the  chalice  nsed  in  Roman  Catholic  . 
churchea  for  holding  particles  of  the  host.  I 

Patent,  pa'trnt,  a (French,  from  patens,  Lat.)  In 
Law,  a king's  charter  or  writing,  eipo«<^  to  open 
riew,  with  the  great  eeal  pendant  at  the  bottom. 
Tbe  property  ecquired  by  the  grant  of  a patent,  in  j 
the  usual  aocepiation  of  tbe  term,  conskta  in  tbe  : 
sole  right  of  i^ing  a certain  material  thing,  or  j 
of  putting  together  oertido  material  things  in  cer-  ; 
tain  spodfled  proportions  or  fonnA  in  order  to 
produce  some  different  reenlt.  The  term  of  a 
patent  is  for  fnnrteeo  years,  or  sneb  other  term  as  ' 
may  be  specified  in  tbe  letters  patent  Inventions  | 
entitled  to  patent  may  be  briefly  enumented  as  I 
fullows:— 1.  A new  combination  of  mechanical  1 
parts,  whereby  a new  machine  is  produced,  although 
each  of  its  parts,  separately,  may  be  old  and  well 
known ; 2.  An  improrement  on  any  machine,  by  ^ 
which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  performing  brtter  ■ 
or  more  ecunomicaily ; 8.  When  the  vendable  sub- 
stance is  tbe  thing  | r^med,  either  by  eliemical  01  . 
other  proces!«ea,  such  as  medicines  or  fsbrice;  4.  I 
When  an  old  subatsnee  is  improved  by  somo  new  1 
working,  tbe  means  of  produdng  the  improvement  ! 
in  most  cases  is  pstentablA  Patent-a^oe,  an  uffioe  I 
for  granUng  patmts  to  individuals  forimprovementa 
or  inventionA  AUatt-roiU,  tbe  regirtere  or  re-  | 
cords  of  patents; — o.  open;  spread;  espanded.  In  ' 
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B >^Anr,  fnr  iiinc  xn  arat^an;:Tef  nexrl/ 

app!  caching  tu  a right  angto  with  tb«  atom  or  branch ; 
open  to  the  perasiU  of  all,  as  letters  patmt;  some- 
thing appropriated  hj  letters  patent ; apparent ; 
oonxpicaoas;— i».a.  to  grant  bj  patent,  or  to  secure 
the  ezclnrire  right  of  a thing  to  a person. 

pATKimsB,  pa-ten-te',  «.  One  to  whom  a patent 
has  been  given  for  anj  invention  or  improvement, 
protecting  from  competition,  and  guaranteeing 
the  excioaive  privilege  of,  or  right  to. 

PaTEHA,  pat  e-ra,  s.  (Latin,  from  pntert^  to  open, 
Lat.)  In  Roman  Antiquitj,  a goMet  or  broad 
piece  of  plate,  used  In  offering  litutinns  to  the 
goda  at  public  festivals  and  taerifiost.  In  Archi. 
lecture,  the  representation  of  a cop,  ttsn.*ill/  done 
in  bas-relief,  in  the  ornamenting  of  friezes,  fas- 
cite.  &C. 

Patkbiki,  pat-or-in'e,  s.  One  of  the  names  by 
which  the  sect  of  the  PauUdans  were  known.-— 
See  Pauliciaaa. 

Patbbbai.,  pa-ter'nal,  a.  (patemd^  Pr.  pofarews, 
Lat.)  Fatherly;  having  the  relation  of  a father; 
pertaining  to  a father;  hereditaiy;  derived  from 
the  father.  Paternal  arms,  in  Heraldry,  those 
originsity  adopted  hj  s family. 

PATSlurmr,  pa-ter'ne-te,  s.  (patensfte,  Pr.  pater^ 
Mta,  luL)  Patbership:  the  relation  of  a fither. 

Patsrxostbb,  pat-er-nos'tnr,  s.  ipftUf,  father, 
and  Mosto*,  our,  Lat.)  The  Lord's  Prayer.  In 
Architectare,  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  beads, 
either  ronnd  or  oval,  used  in  bands,  astragalx.  Ac. 
Pater  pamtiu,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  the  name 
given  to  the  chief  of  the  heralds,  eaperi:illy  named 
for  the  perfoimence  of  certain  solemo  act-«,  such 
as  the  d^aration  of  wat,  Ac. 

Patkrsonia,  pxt*er*ao'ne-a,  s.  (In  honour  of  Col. 
WillUm  Paterson.)  A genus  of  plants  t Order, 
Iridaces^ 

Patu,  patA,  s.  (Saxon.)  A way,  road,  passage,  or 
track;  course  of  life ; precepts;  rules  prej»cribcd; 
course  of  providential  dealings;  moral  govern- 
ment ; 

All  the  patke  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  end  truth  to  such 

as  keep  hw  covenant.—/^,  zxv. 

— e.  a.  to  push  forward ; to  cause  to  go ; to 
make  way  for; — r.  n.  to  walk  abnunl. 

Patmematig,  pafA-e-mank,  a.  ( pifhema,  Or.) 
Relating  to  or  designating  affcctiun,  or  th;tt  which 
is  suffrred. 

Pathetic,  pa-tAetlk,  > a.  (from  pathos,  foel- 

Patiieticax.,  pa-tActVkal,l  ing,  Gr.)  Affecting 
the  passions;  moving  pity,  sorrow,  grief,  oroti.er 
tender  emotinx 

Pathetic,  pa-Metlk,  s.  Manner  or  style  id.-ipted 
to  excite  or  rouse  into  action  the  tender  emutious. 
In  ]*.iintitig  and  Sculpture,  the  ezpri'ssion  the 
softer  or  more  sorrowful  passions.  Pathetic 
nerret,  the  pair  nf  small  nerves  which  influ>*nre 
the  expression  of  the  face.  They  have  their 
origin  in  the  brain,  and  supply  the  pathetic  or 
superior  niuicle  of  the  eye. 

pATiiETiCALLT,  ps  fAct  e-ksl-Ie,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  the  tender  emotions. 

Patiikticalmbss,  pa-Met'e-kal-nes,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  pathetic,  or  exciting  the  tender 
enwtions. 

Pathktici,  pa-rtet'e-se,  f.  (pathos^  passion,  Gr.l 
A name  given  by  Dr.  Willis  to  the  fourth  pair  of 
nerve*,  because  the  eyes,  by  thi-ir  tneans,  express 
certain  passions. 

SIS 


Pathflt,  patA'ffi,  s.  A 6y  found  on  footpaths. 

I Pathless,  patA'lca,  a.  Untrodden ; having  no 
beaten  way. 

Pathoosht,  paM-od'je  ne,  s.  (pnAo$,  dUcaas, 

I and  ffmetU,  generation,  Gr.)  That  part  of  pa- 
thology which  has,  for  the  objects  of  ita  study, 

! the  production  and  development  of  disease. 

Pathookomonic,  pn/A-og-no-mon'ik,  a.  (palLw, 
di-ease,  and  ffiffitosko,  I ree<>gnixe,  Gr.)  Pertiua- 
ing  to  the  signs  wlilch  charoclerixe  a dis^ass. 

PatiioomoMT,  paM-ng’nu  me,  s.  (^pathoe,  and 
pnome^  Gr.)  The  science  of  the  signs  by  which 
human  passions  are  indicated ; exprwMoa  of  the 
passions. 

PATtioOEAFtflO,  pafA-o-gr:d*ik,  a.  Pertaining  to 
pathograpby. 

Fathoorapht,  paM-og'ra-fe,  s.  (pathos,  disease, 
and  praphOf  1 describe,  Gr.)  A descriptiuu  of 
diseasee. 

PatiiolooIC,  paM-o-loj'ik,  > a.  Pertaining 

Patholooioal,  pa<A-o-lq| Vital,)  to  pathuV^y, 
or  disease. 

Patholooicallt.  poM-o-lnjVkal-le,  ad.  In  tho 
manner  of  pathology. 

Patholooirt,  paiA-olVjtflt,  s.  A writer  on  pa- 
thology. 

PATHOLOOT,  paiA-olVJe,  s.  (pathae,  disease,  and 
ioffOM,  a diaoonrse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  medical 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge 
and  doctrine  of  dixeasea. 

Pathos,  paVA-ts,  «,  (Greek.)  Passion  ; vehemence; 
warmth  or  affection  of  mind;  energy;  that  which 
excites  the  pa-siona 

Pathwat,  {laM'way,  s.  A road;  in  common  »c- 
ceptaiinn.  a narrow  way  for  foot  paoMmgers ; a 
way  ; a course  of  life.. 

Patirlr,  pat'e  bl,  n.  (from  pnfior,  to  aiifler,  Lat.) 
Suffi-rable  ; tolerabla — Obsolete. 

Patidulart.  pa-tib  a lar-e,  a.  (patUtHkiirt,  Fr. 
from  patibuiftm,  a gdlows,  LaL)  Belonging  to 
the  callows,  or  to  execution  on  the  orou. 

Patikncr,  pa^vhena  s.  (French,  from  potientioy 
LaL)  The  power  of  soffering;  calm  endur  uice 
of  pain  or  other  calamity  without  murmuring ; 
the  quality  ol  expecting  long  without  rage  or  di>- 
ooutent ; lung- suffering ; perseverance;  constairy 
in  labour  or  exelion  ; the  quality  of  beunng 
offeno'S  and  injuries  without  revenge  or  anger; 
sufferance;  permission; — (obsolete  in  the  list 
two  seniies.) 

By  their  p-itirmee,  be  It  spoken,  the  apostles  preached 

MS  wrell  when  Uiey  wrote,  as  when  they  spake  Uiu 
, iml.—Uaoker. 

I In  Botany,  the  plant  Ramex  patisntia,  a native 
I of  Italy. 

Patikst,  pa%hent,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  en- 
I daring  sufferings  without  tnunnuriiig ; calm  un- 
der {tain  or  affliction ; not  revengeful  against  in« 

I juries;  not  eaaily  provoked ; persevering;  cahnty 
I diligent;  not  hasty;  not  overeager  or  iinpeiuoua; 
— s.  a person  or  thing  that  n ee'ves  im{treMi  out 
from  exUvnal  agents;  a pe<s»n  diseased  orsutfer- 
ing  from  ^0'^e  ailment;  tho  term  is  frequently 
used  for  a sick  person : — v,  a,  to  coropooe  one's 
si'it.— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

I * p.iticHt  Tour»etf.  good  master  friar/  quoth  he,  * and 

be  not  angry.’— ifoiiiMiott. 

Patikntlt,  pa'shent-Ie,  ad.  WHth  cahnneoe  og 
o»iinpo«nrv ; without  innrmnrng  or  dL-^Mnleiit; 
1 with  unwearied  diligence;  wit  limit  agitalioo  or 
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I dWimtrnt;  wiUivut  DAdue  ha»t«  or  MgvruoM; 

I quietij. 

j PaTI!(A,  patVoa,  ».  ( patonA,  % dish,  Gr.)  la 
I Namismatics,  the  fine  nuit  with  wbU-h  coin*  b«- 

oiime  oorerrd  bj  Ijring  in  particular  aoila,  which, 
like  ramUb,  is  at  once  preaervatire  and  orua* 
meiiUL 

t Patlt,  patle,  odL  Fitljr ; oonvemeutlj. 

P«.TKses,  pat'ncs,  a.  Convenienco ; auiUbleDCas; 
propriety. 

PaToiBi  pa-toj',  a.  (Franch,  toppoeed  to  be  from 
pfiteTf  a father,  Lat)  The  particular  dialect  of 
I the  lower  cloaaia. 

Patoncb,  pa-t<  n-ae',  a.  In  HeraMiy,  a sort  of 
I cro%a*flor7,  which  ditfers  from  the  propir  Hnry, 

' inasimich  as  the  latter  baa  its  ends  circumflex, 

I and  the  funner  has  them  extended. 

Patriarch,  pa'tre-drk,  a.  (pater,  a father,  and 
j orcAoa,  a chief,  Gr.)  One  who  gorema  Ij  pa> 
|j  temal  right;  the  father  and  mirr  of  a faiiiilj; 

I among  the  .Icwa,  a leart  ed  and  disU'i:  ttiHhcd 

jl  sou;  in  the  Chrhtiun  Cburrh,  a digiii«arj  »upe> 

: rior  to  the  order  of  archbiahup.'. 

Patki.vrciial,  par  tre>dr'kal,f  a.  Delonging  to 

pATUtARClilC,  pay-tre-diTcik. ) patriarcha ; aucb 
a>  was  iwtaaeawd  or  enjujed  bj  patriarchs ; aub> 
|.j  jeet  to  a pacriateb.  J'atnar^al  croaa,  in  Her- 

II  aldry,  ai  propriated  to  the  digiiiij  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  staff  b twice  crossed, 
the  bwer  croea-ann  being  longer  thau  the  upper 
ona 

Patkiarchate,  pa'tre-Jr-kata,  > a.  The  ofSce, 

PaTRIahciishii*,  pa'tre  drk-ahip,>  dignitj,  or  ju* 

Patuiauciiy,  pa'ire  dr-ke,  ) riadiciion  of  a 
patriarch  or  ecclesiastical  superior. 

PATRiAUciiisM,  pa'tre-drk-iim,  a Gurerament  b/ 
a patriaich,  ur  the  Lead  of  a family,  who  was  b<Hh 
! ruler  and  priest,  as  Niwb,  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 

Patrician,  pa>lriab'un,  a.  ( pater,  father,  Lat.) 
One  of  the  Homan  nobility; — a,  pt'itainin;;  to  the 
I ooldlity;  senatorial;  noble;  not  plebeian. 

I Patrick,  pat  nk,  a.  Order  qf  Sl  Putridt,  an  Iriah 
order  of  ki.ightbnod,  instituted  by  George  111.  in 
j 1783.  It  ooomted  of  tbe  aorereign,  a prince  of 
I tbe  blood  royal,  a grand-master,  and  fifteen  knights, 

I the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  being,  for  the  time 
being,  gmnd-master.  SL  rutrick'e-duy,  tbe  fes- 
tival of  Nt.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ixuland,  held 
on  the  17ih  of  March. 

PatkIikiniai.,  pat-re-mo'ne-al,  a.  (French.)  Pos- 
I ae>sed  by  ii.heritauoe;  claiiu^  by  right  of  birth; 
L«i  editary. 

Patkiuomallt,  pat-re  mo'ne-al-le,  ad.  By  in- 

i beriiaioe. 

; pATi.iAioNT,  p«t're-mon-o,  a.  (;>ofrta«Ofumi,  LaL) 

I An  estati-  poesetsed  by  inberitance;  a church  estate 
■ or  revenue. 

I pATUiMA,  pa  trin'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Pal- 
I rin,  a traveller  and  botanical  collector  of  ptaiita  in 

I Si>  eria.)  A gciius  of  perennial  berl»s,  with  corym- 
^ boee  yelluw  fluwere:  Order,  Valerionocea:. 

j!  Pairiot,  |a'iri--.ut,  a.  (ptttiin4e,  Fr.)  One  ardently 
i;  devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  hU  country;  one 

l!  whose  ruling  pnariim  U the  Uive  of  country; 

!:  — a.  patriotic;  ardently  devoted  to  the  iniereata 

j of  one’s  country. 

I I And  patriot  arduurs  but  wltb  Ufe  eipira.— Jkswiiowfc 

: Patriotic.  pa-treH>t1k,  a.  Aetnat^  by  a strong 
! love  uud  ajdent  desire  for  tbe  interest  of  one’s 
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country;  filled  with  pasriutiam,  an<l  L>eiit  on  im- 
proving the  condition  and  coosolidatiug  the  wel- 
fare of  one’s  fellow-citiscna. 

Patriotism,  pa'lre-ut-izm,  a.  Lore  of  one’s  cuun  ' 
try;  seal  lor  the  interest,  honour,  and  welfare  of; 
one’s  cuuntiy.  j 

Whers  Uie  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  poCriorino.— 

Bp.  iiefktkp.  I 

Patripassi  vns,  pat-re-pos'se-ans,  a.  (pater,  futlier, 
and  puaaiu.  suffering,  IaL)  In  Tbeuiogy,  a name , 
given  to  thll^e  who.avcriuoking  the  dlatinciiou  be-' 
tween  the  p rmnia  of  the  Trinity,  are  reduced  lu  the 
noceH>i(y  ol  admitting  that  the  Father  bimaeif' 
aolfi  rcd  un  the  croiMr.  . 

Patrisia,  pa  lre*!»e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of Patria, 

who  collected  pl.inta  in  Csymne.)  A genu?*  of 
planta,  narives  uf  Cayenne,  rriniJuJ,  &c.:  Older, 
Flaco'irtiHOCv.  « } 

Patristic,  pa-lri/lik,  >0.  (pater,  L«t)  In 
pATnis'ilC.vL,  pn-trU'le-k  .l.i  TlicuLgy,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  faihr-rs  of  the  cliurcii.  j 

pAT.-octXATB,  pa-iroa'e-nale,  n.  a.  To  patron-' 

ize  ; to  protecL^ Obsolete.  I 

Patrocinatio.v,  pa-tros-e-na»liun,  a.  Counte- ' 

nance ; aupport.---Obsolete. 

Patrol,  pa-trole\  a (prUroHilU,  Fr.)  In  Military 
tactics,  a detachment,  ordinarily  uf  from  four  to 
eight  men,  placed  under  a oorporHl,  charged  to 
m.'irch  through  tbe  streets  of  a ganiaon  town  in 
order  to  repress  disorder,  snd  to  oltaerve  what 
passes;  also,  a party  of  pdice  who  go  their 
ronnda  to  see  that  the  wntchnien  are  on  their 
station,  and  attending  to  their  duty  ; — t.  w.  to  go 
tbe  rounds  in  a camp  or  garrUoii;  to  march  about 
and  ub  erre  what  pas-^es.  | 

Patron,  pa'trun,  a.  ( piitronue,  Lat.)  One  who 
countenances,  support  and  protects  either  a per-  { 
son  or  a work  ; an  adrocate  or  dcfuiider  ; a vimli-  ' 
eatnr.  In  ancient  Boms,  one  who  gave  fnwdum 
to  his  sUvcfl,  but  retained  certain  rigliU  over 
them  after  their  emancipation,  The  term  waa  also 
applied  to  a peraoo  in  power  under  whose  protec- 
tion an  iuferior  placed  himself,  on  certain  stipu- 
lated conditions  of  obedience  and  persunnl  service. 
In  the  Church  of  Rome,  a guardian  or  saint  whose 
name  a person  bears,  or  nnder  whose  protection 
he  is  placed,  and  whom  he  invokeo,  or  a aaint  lu  | 
whose  name  a church  or  order  is  founded.  In  Lcde- 
siastical  affuini,  one  who  has  tbs  right,  title,  power, 
or  privilege  of  presenting  to  an  ecclesiastic  d bene- 
fice. In  Nautical  language,  the  commander  of  a 
amali  Teasel  or  paasage-bMt ; also,  one  who  steers 
a ship’s  long-bo^  | 

Patronaob,  pat'ruo-ij,  e.  Special  coanteosnos  or 
support;  favour  or  aid  ^^Iven  to  second  or  forward 
tbe  views  or  interests  of  a perso  n,  or  lu  pruiiiuU  a 
t gnanlianship  of  saints ; donation  oi  a 
benefice  ; right  of  conferring  a benefice w.  a.  i 
to  pslronise  or  support. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

An  outlaw  In  a castle  keeps. 

And  nses  it  to  patroaape  his  theft.— .vAois. 

Patronal,  pat'ro-nal,  a.  Pmtecting:  rapporting; 
defi-ndink! ; favonring ; doing  tbe  oflice  of  a pa- 
tron.— Seldom  Used. 

PatbonesB,  pa'trun-cs,  «.  A female  that  defends, 
couiitena'.cea,  or  supports;  a feiiiiile  guardiaiJ 
saint : a female  tb  l baa  tlie  gift  of  a beiMtice.  I 
Patronize,  pat'ro-niae,  v.  a.  Tu  proteU;  to  sop- 1 
port;  to  defend ; to  oonotetiaiioe ; to  favour;  to! 
promote  as  an  undeftoking.  ! 

tio  ; 
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pATHONiZKR.  p€t'ro*ai>ZQr.  «.  One  who  oouole* 
nxno*'.  nui'purts,  or  favuure. 

pATitoNLKes,  p«'imn*le*,  a.  Deetitata  of  a p«> 
tr>iL 

pATaoNITMtO,  pa-tro-nim'ik.  «.  {pnlfr^  iind  onomo, 
A name.  Or.)  A name  wbicli  a p<-r»iu 

by  albiiine  to  tome  of  hU  ancretoris  an  Pelitied. 
for  AchillcM,  tbe  ion  of 

pATTeLLiroMM,  pat-tel  lt^tAwnn,  a.  In  the  form 
of  a dish,  as  the  pattella,  or  knee-pan. 

Pattbn,  pat'iii>t  a-  (/Nift'a,  Fr.)  The  h«>«  of  a 
column  or  pillar;  a wooden  !«hoe  wiili  «u  iron  Hmk. 
worn  to  keep  the  altoes  from  the  dirt  or  mud. 
PatUm-makfr^  one  who  makes  p «ltetis. 

Pattes,  pnt'tur,  0.  II.  To  isB  ie  loQiids  like  tlie 
falling  diopa  of  water  or  hail,  io  quick  succc*- 


{ PatteKST,  ^t'tnra,  «.  (palroa,  Fr.)  An  original 
. or  model  proposed  (or  imitation  ; an  archetype  ; 

I that  which  U to  bo  copied  ; an  exemplar;  a spe- 
cimen ; a part  shown  as  a aample  of  the  rest;  an 
ioataiioe  ; an  example  ; anything  cut  out  in  paper 
I or  other  mateiial,  to  be  copied  by  another ; — 0.  a. 

I to  iiiske  an  imitation  of  sumethiiig ; to  copy  ; to 
seire  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

PATTr,  |•at'te,  «.  (from  pulo,  paste,  Fr.)  A little 
pie.  I 

PATTTrAM,  pat'te-pan,  «.  A pan  to  bske  a little 
pie  in. 

' Patcloui,  pat"n-1iu,  a.  ( patu/us.  Tat)  In  Bo- 
tany, spreading,  as  a pa/olont  c.«lyx;  Iwaring  tbe 
flowers  louse  or  dispersed. 

I PAUCILOQQ^^,  paw-siro-qwcnt,  a.  (/wtici/byiu- 
I KHS,  Lat;  Uaiag  few  wor^ 

j PAUciLOgi  T,*paw-siro-kwe,  s.  (pauciu^  few,  and 
I /o^iM>r,  I 8»>eak,  Lat)  Tbe  utterance  of  a f««i 
! words. — Seldom  used. 

i Paucitt,  paw  se-te,  s.  Fewness;  smallDeia  of 
niMiber ; smallnow  of  qaantity.  | 

Paui.iaxi8TS,  pswl'e-an-ista,  m pL  A sect  that 
tnibraoed  tbe  Sabellian  doctrines  of  Paulus  of 
Samoaata,  a bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  third  con-  ^ 
tury.  I 

pAULIClAVft,  paw-Ush'ans,  «.  (fmm  Panlus,  one  of 
' their  leaders.)  A sect  In  the  ninth  and  tentu 
I centuries,  who  were  accosed  of,  and  pv  -«eeut  d 

I by  their  enemies  for,  holding  the  doctrine  of  two 

principles,  and  denying  tbe  icspirntion  of  tbe  Old 
Testament.  They  were  also  accused  of  holding 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Croes  in  cob 
I tempt  They  were  suppoeed  to  hare  been  con- 
nected with  tbe  AUdgeitoee  of  tbe  south  of  France,  i 
Paui.lijiea,  pawl-Un'e-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  Siinou 
I PauUi,  a Danish  naturalist)  A genus  uf  pUnUt 
Order,  Sapindaeem.  I 

pAUt'a  Bktont.  pawls  beto-ne,  «.  The  plant 
. Veronica  serpyllifolia. 

I PaOM. — See  Palui.  j 

, pAtNCii,  pansb,  s.  In  ruminating  quadrupeds,  the 

II  first  and  Isr.est  atomuch  into  which  tbe  food  is 

1 1 .’sceivL'd  before  rumination; — 0.0.  to  p<eroe  or 

*ap  tbe  behy;  to  take  out  tbe  pauncl  ; to  er 
cerate. 

I Pa t’i’EH,  paw'pur,  s.  (Latin,  poor.)  A poor  per. on; 

I one  so  completely  indigent  as  to  de^teud  on  altna, 

I or  the  assutance  of  the  paiUh  or  town  for  m*  ‘'*- 

I t nance.  VnuperU  ybnno,  in  Law,  a mo^L  of 

suing  allowed  to  such  as  plead  their  inability  to 

; I obuin  legal  assistance,  to  whom  the  judge  asrigus 

I I an  anoruey  to  maintain  their  csum. 
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Pal’PBRIam,  paw'pnr  izm,  a.  The  state  of  living  ! 
or  depending  on  the  asaistanoe  of  others  for  the 
means  of  support ; tbe  state  of  being  poor  or  des- 
titute. ' 

Paupbbisatiok,  paw-per-e  sa'shun,  s.  Tbe  act  j 
of  reducing  to  indigene^  or  paupeiism.  j 

Paui'RRIZB,  paw'per  ixe,  0.  a.  To  reduce  to  pan-  • 
perism. 

Pa  u»K,  pawx,  i.  (French,  pauta,  Lat.  Span,  and  [ 
Ital.)  A siopi  a p'sre  or  time  of  intennisdon; 
sus(>cnse;  doubt;  bre^tk  or  paragraph  in  writing;  | 
a temporary  oestuiliun  in  rca  ling  ; a marl;  uf  oe»-  j 
■ation  or  intermUeivn  uf  the  voice;  s point.  In 
Mooic,  a character  of  time  marked  thus  O,  da-  ' 
noting  that  tbe  note  over  which  it  is  pLoi’d  is  to  | 
be  drawn  out  to  a greater  length  than  its  own,  or 
embellished  with  ah  ikes  or  other  graces 0.  a.  to  , 
wait;  to  stop;  to  ioterTnit  speaking  or  action ; to  | 
make  a short  atop ; to  lorb^  fur  a time ; to  be  j 
intermitted ; to  deliberate.  | 

Paubbh,  paw'sur,  a.  One  who  paoses;  one  who 
deliberates.  ^ 

pAUSiMEMtA,  paw-8»-me'ne-a,  $.  (/mmsu,  oeiasllon, 
and  meoe«,  the  menses,  Gr.)  Cessstiou  of  tbe 
menstrual  dL-charge.  1 

pADSiNOLT,  paw'zing-la,  ad.  After  a pause;  by 
breaks.  |, 

Paubsiu.ic,  paws'se-da,  r.  (paussiM,  one  of  the  > 
genera.)  A family  of  Coleujiterous  insects,  placed  I 
by  Lamarck  between  ScoIytid«  and  the  Buatri-  j| 
ohkl.u.  They  are  auiall  in  aise,  and  of  various  1 
sl.ailes  of  brown.  | 

pAt'sst'S,  paws'sua,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  1 
msveU:  i'ype  uf  the  family  Fausai'Ue.  >< 

Pavaob,  pa'vige,  s.  Muney  paid  towards  paving 
tbe  streets.  . 

Pa  VAN,  pa'ran,  s.  ( paro,  a peacock,  Let.)  A ’ 
name  given  in  England  in  former  times  to  a slow 
and  AUitely  dance,  now  only  practised  in  Spain. 
Pave,  p ive,  0.  a.  (pat'or,  Fr.)  To  lay  with  brick  , 
or  stone;  to  floor  with  atone;  to  prepare  a pas- 
aage;  to  facilitate  tbe  introduction  of. 

•pny,  in  Engineering,  a certain  docription  of  trsm- 
wsy,  but  funned  of  stone  instead  of  iron.  > 

Pavement,  psve'ment,  «.  A flat  covering  or  floor  1 
of  stones  or  bricks  liud  on  tbe  earth,  in  sneb  a 
manuer  as  to  make  a hard  aud  convenient  pas-  I 
sa;,'e ; — 0.  o.  to  pave ; to  floor  with  stone  or  othar  ; 
hard  inateriaL 

Paver,  pa'vur,  ) r.  One  whose  oeoupation  is  to  | 
pAViBB,  pave'ynr,)  pave,  or  to  lay  stonea  for  a j 

Hour. 

Pavbsb,  pa-veae',  s.  The  name  given  in  tbe  middle  ' 
ages  to  a large  shield  which  was  used  by  oa>ail- 
ants  to  cover  themselves  with  when  advaodug  to 
the  wall  of  a fvrtrvsa. 

Pavbtta,  pa-vet'ta,  s.  f^tbe  name  of  P.  imdiea  io 
Malabar.)  A genus  of  plants,  nativoe  of  Africa 
and  Ada:  Order,  CinchouaceK. 

Pavia,  pa've  a,  s.  (in  bor.tiur  of  Peter  Pavi,  a 
Danish  boteoist,  once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Ley- 
den.) A genus  of  plants  I Order,  Sapindscew. 
pAViti,  pav'id,  a.  (paviduif  Lat.)  Timid;  easily 
alarro^. — ObMiK-te.  | 

Paviditt,  pa-vid'e  te,  «.  TimoronaneaE  ' 

Pavilion,  pa-vU'yuo,  s.  (Freuch.)  A tent;  a 
teinpurary  or  movable  hooae.  In  Archilectore,  ■ 
a prujectmg  apartment  on  the  side  of  a tjuiiding, 
usually  higher  than  tbe  utherr;  a miliUry  tent;  ' 
a suinmer-houae— ^ifnpniper  i.«  the  l.ut  rigiiilica-  1 
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I tioD.)  la  Aaatoiny,  the  name  of  tite  ala,  cuubti- 

I tuting  the  gre;>tcr  part  of  the  eaU*mal  ear.  In 

lleraidrjr,  a covering  in  the  funn  of  a tent,  invest* 

) tng  the  armories  ^ kings.  Aniung  Jewellers, 

I the  under  »1e  and  comer  of  brilliunls,  Ijing  be- 
(weeo  the  girdle  and  collet;— e.  0.  to  fomiali  with 

II  tents;  to  shelter  with  a tent. 

Paving,  pa'vlng,  a.  Pavemeut ; a floor  of  stones 
j!  or  bricka. 

Pavjsado,  pa-ve-sa'do,  a.  A kind  of  defence  to 
/ cover  the  towers  of  a galley, 
j Pavo,  pa'vo,  a.  (I.atm.)  The  Peacock,  a ccmis  of 
] well-known  binla,  of  singulor  beauty  and  aplcn- 

I . dour  of  pIoini<::e : Family,  Pavonidc.  In  Astro- 

Jl  Domy,  a constellation  in  tbe  Bouthem  bemiapberc, 

I consisting  of  fourteen  stars. 

|i  pAVONABiA,  pa-vo  na're-a,  a.  (pavo*  a peacock, 
t,  lait)  A genus  of  Corals : Fsmily,  Corticati. 
j Pavukb,  pa-vooe',  a.  A peacock,— k)bsolete. 
j'  Pavoma,  pa-vo'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Don 
1,  Joseph  Pavon  of  Madrid^  s traveller  in  Peru.) 
!'  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Uulvso-w. 

'■  Pavonid^  pa-rooVde,  a.  A family  of  roeoriol 
i birds,  including  tbe  peacocks  and  pbeasauta,  iu 

II  which  the  tsil  is  much  developed  and  of  singular 

I beauty. 

. PavoKiNE,  psv'o-ninc,  a.  Resembling  the  tail  ni 
K a peacock;  iridi.'scent. 

' Paw,  paw,  a.  ( jtftwen,  WeUh.)  The  fo-<t  of  a beast 
jt  of  prey  ; tbe  hand,  in  contempt; 

1 1 He  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 

And  lay  your  puw«  upon  alia  wiihowt  roaring. — Uryni  m. 

I — e.  m.  to  draw  the  fore  fool  along  tbe  ground 

a.  a.  to  scrape  with  the  fore  foot ; to  fawn ; to 
I handle  roughly ; to  flatter. 

P.tWKD.  pawd,  a.  Having  paws;  broad  or  large 
' fouled. 

j PAWKr,  pswlce,  a.  f paean,  Snx.)  Arch;  cun- 
!.  ning:  artful;  artfully  smooth. — Local. 

\‘  Pawl,  pawl,  a.  (Welsh.)  Among  Seamen,  a short 
! bar  of  wood  or  iron  fixed  close  to  the  capstan  or 
t wbdlass  of  a ship,  to  prevent  it  from  ruling  back 
or  giving  way.  Putel^bilit^  in  morchant  vessel, 
pieces  of  timber  fixed  perpendicularly  before  the 
windlass,  near  tbe  middle  of  it,  and  servii  g as 
supports  to  the  pnwis  which  are  pinned  into  them. 
Also,  a small  African  coin  uaed  in  Guinea,  equal 
to  three  fartliin;.!. 

' Pa  WN,  pawn,  a.  ( pondl,  Dut.  p/anri,  Germ.)  Soine- 
I thing  given  tn  pledge  as  a security  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  money  bonowed  or  promise  made ; a 
cotimion  man  at  chess ; ta  patrn,  at  paten,  the 
; state  of  being  pledged ;— r.  a.  to  pledge ; to  give 
[ • in  pledge. 

i Paw.\bim>kee,  pewnTtro-kur,  a.  One  who  lends 
money  on  pledge  or  tlie  dt■{•o^it  of  goods. 
Paw.^UBOKlNO,  pawn'bro  king,  a.  The  bu>iness 
of  a pawnbroker.  Pawnbroking  was  introduced 
' into  this  country  by  the  Lombards  and  Caursines, 
prirbably  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Foeneratorea, 
who,  like  them,  lent  money  on  certain  pledges. 
The  tliree  balls,  indicative  of  pawnbruktog,  wen 
the  arms  of  the  lamburd  merchants.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.,  a syetem  of  lawnbrokiog 
waa  etftabIi^bed  by  Mich  >el  de  Northburz,  bUbop 
of  lamdoii,  aiKl  if  mlempsioo  of  any  sum  so  bor- 
rowed was  not  m ide  at  the  year’s  end,  the  preacb«T 
at  8t.  Panl’s  Crosi  was  enjoined  to  declare,  in  hla 
sermon,  that  the  pled;:e  would  be  sold  in  fourteen 
d •>’*  if  the  borrower  did  not  redeem  iL 
WOA.  It.  2 s 
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Pawnee,  pawn-e',  a.  One  to  whom  something  is 
intrusted  as  a security  for  money  borrowed, 
Pawiieb,  pawn'ur,  a.  One  that  pledges  anything 
aa  seenrity  for  the  payment  of  borrowed  m<mey. 
Pax,  paks,  a.  (Lutin,  peace.)  In  Roman  Mytho- 
logy, an  aUegori^  divinity,  the  galdeu  of 
Peace.  j 

Pat,  pay,  v.  a.  (paper,  Fr.)  Past  and  past  part,  . 
Paid.  To  discharge  a debt ; to  give  to  a credi-  | 
tor  the  value  of  the  debt  either  in  money  or  goods;  | 
to  discharge  a duty,  enjoined  by  a sense  of  honour  ! 
or  the  moral  law;  to  fulfil  or  perform  wh.it  is  | 
promised  ; to  reud^  what  is  due  to  a superior,  or  I 
dictated  by  courtesy ; to  beat ; to  reword ; to  re-  | 
compense ; to  pap  for,  to  atone ; to  make  amends  i 
by  suffering ; to  give  an  equivalent  f<w  anything 
purchased ; U>  pap,  or  pnp  over,  among  seamen,  i 
to  daub  or  besmear  the  surface  of  any  body  to 
preserve  it  by  water  or  neatber ; to  pay  off,  to 
nuke  oompeuaatioii  to  and  discharge.  In  Kauti-  | 
Cal  language,  to  let  a ship’s  head  fall  to  leeward  ' 
of  the  point  in  wbieb  it  was  previously  directed ; i 
to  pap  a mast  or  yard,  to  besmear  them  with  . 
tar,  turpentine,  resin,  tallow,  or  vamUh ; to  pap  | 
Ute  bottom  of  a vtn.'el,  to  cover  it  with  a composi- 
tion of  Ullow,  sulphur,  roan,  dec.;  to  pay  a ream,  | 
to  pour  melted  pltcli  along  it,  -<0  as  to  ^fend  tbe 
oakum e.  wages ; hire ; money  given  for  goods 
purchased  or  services  performed;  oomjwnsation , 
reward.  Pap»hill,  a bill  of  money  to  Be  paid  to 
soldiers  of  a company,  or  the  bill  ou  which 
tbe  wages  of  workmen  and  others  may  be  entered. 
Pay-day,  tbe  day  when  payment  is  to  be  made 
for  wages,  or  debta  dlscbarg^  | 

Pavable,  pa'a-bl,  a.  (French.)  That  may  or 
ought  to  be  paid ; that  e<in  be  paid ; that  there  is 
power  to  psv.  ! 

Payee,  psy-e^  s.  One  to  whom  a bill  of  exchange  | 
or  muti.-y  is  p.tyable.  | 

Payer,  pa'ur,  s.  One  that  paye.  I 

Paymaster,  pa'mas-tnr,  «.  One  who  is  to  pay;  ' 
one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received.  ' 
Paymaster~penerfd  of  forces,  the  officer  who  > 
has  the  charge  of  tbe  payment  of  the  forces  of  tbe  I 
united  kingdom.  Paymaster  of  the  household,  an 
(iffioer  in  tbe  lord  steward’s  department,  who  Laa  t 
charge  of  the  fin.mdal  diabursementa  of  tbe  royal 
bousebuld. 

Payment,  pa'ment,  a.  Tbe  act  of  paying;  the 
thing  given  in  discharge  of  a debt,  or  fulHlment 
of  a promise;  reward;  rooompence;  choalisement; 
eouiid  beating. — Obsolete  in  ibe  last  two  senses. 
Pavtbkl,  ps'trel,  a.  In  Arebaiology,  tbe  breast-  i 
plate  of  a horse’s  armour.  t 

Pe  s,  pe,  f.  ( pUa,  Sax.  pole,  Fr.)  The  fmit  or  seed 
of  the  Leguminous  plant,  Pisum  sallvnm,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  culihratcd  in  gardens. 
Fuller  informs  us  that  it  came  ori^oally  into  this 
country  from  Holland.  I 

'*  pit  dalotica  for  ladies  they  come  so  far  and  cost  so  , 
dear.*  j 

Tbe  other  British  Kpedca  are  the  field  or 
pea,  P.  arrenae;  the  sea-pea,  P nutrittmum.  Ine 
term  pea  U also  given  to  the  fruit  contained  in  the  > 
pods  of  the  genus  Lath3rms  and  other  genera. 
Pm- tree,— See  Laburnum. 

Peace,  pees,  a.  * pais.  Sax.  and  Norm,  pax,  lut  paix, 

Fr.  poet,  iLtl.)  Respite  frt»m  war;  quiet  from  , 
suits  or  dbturhaners ; rest  from  any  commotion ; ' 
stillness  fioiii  riots  or  turn.  Ita;  reconciliation  of  i 
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difiercnces ; t sUU  not  hooiUe ; mt ; quiet ; oo&> 
lent;  free^m  from  tenor;  heerenlj  reel. 

Peoee  b«  unto  thee ; fear  not,  thou  tltalt  not  dior- 
vi  18. 

•iteoce;  suppression  of  the  thoughts.  In  Law, 
that  general  eeenritj  and  quiet  which  the  eOTereign 
warrants  to  all  his  suhjeets,  or  otbera  who  are 
tinder  bis  protection,  and  of  which  he  aren,^  the 
violation.  Every  forcible  injury  is  a breach  of  such 
peace,  as  any  Illegal  molestation,  or  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  sohiect,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  laws.  Peace -q^Ecer,  a uvil  officer  wboee  duty  is 
to  preeerre  the  public  peace.  Peace  <\f  God  and 
Me  ehnrch  (pax  Dei  et  ecdstia\  an  ancient  law 
phrase,  whioli  ugui6ed  thst  rest  and  cessation 

It  from  lawsuits  which  oocuired  between  the  tenns  of 

I court.  To  ht  at  peace,  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms ; 
to  be  reconciled;  to  make  peaee^  to  settle  jtrring 
eoDtentions;  to  onite,  in  harmony,  parties  at  vari- 
aooe ; to  h<M  Me  peace,  to  be  quiet ; not  to  object. 
PsaesABLB,  peesVhl,  a.  Pree  from  war  or  tnmnlt ; 

1 1 quiet;  undisturbed;  not  sgitaicd  with  passion; 
not  violent  or  bloody ; not  quarrelsome  or  torba- 
lent. 

PBACKABLEVBBS,  pecs'a  W ncs,  s.  The  state  of 
b«ng  at  peace ; ffisposition  to  peace ; qtiiotncaa. 
Pbacbablt,  pws'a-bie,  ad.  Without  war  or  tumult; 
without  fends  or  commotiou ; without  disturbance, 
n<Mse,  or  interrupUon ; quietly. 

Pbacbbrbakbb,  pees'bray-knr,  $.  One  who  dis- 
turbs or  violates  the  public  peace. 

Pbacbful,  pees  fdl,  a.  Quiet;  not  engaged  in  war 
or  commotion ; 

That  rous’d  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud  alarms. 
And  pane^wt  Italy  involv'd  in  erm».^Dryti<n. 
padfie;  mild;  removed  from  noise  or  toninlt; 
still ; undisturbed. 

Pbackpcllt,  ]»ee»'ryl-le.  ad.  Without  war  or  for- 
cible interference ; quietly ; without  disturbance ; 
mildly;  gently. 

Pbacefulni-SH,  peesTul-nes,  ».  Quiet;  freedom 
from  war  or  disturbance ; freedom  from  mental 
perturbation. 

Peacblebs,  peesHes,  o.  Without  peace;  subject  to 
disturbances. 

Pbacruaker,  pees'may-kur,  $.  One  who  reoondles 
differences. 

pEACB-OFFERiNO,  pee^'of-fer-ing,  f.  Among  the 
JewM,  a sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to  Gdl  for  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation  for  a crime  or  offence;  an 
offering  that  procures  peace, 

Pbacb-partbd,  pocs'pdrt-eJ,  a.  Dismissed  from 
the  world  in  peace. 

To  ling  a requiem,  and  luch  reet  to  her 
Aa  to  peace-parUd  souls.— <StaAs. 

PbacR,  peeUh,  a.  The  well-kown  fruit  of  the  tree 
Persica  vulgaris,  or  oommon  peach,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties  cultivated.  Nectarine  is  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  fruit  of  Persica  l®via. 
pEACH-COLOtREri,  poethTiul-urd,  a.  Of  the  pile 
red  colour  of  the  peach  blossom. 

PBACIICR,  peetsh'ur,  a.  An  accuser.— Obsolete. 

Certain  thieves  that  were  named  accusers  or  jmekrt" 
of  others  that  were  gulJtiess.— Po*. 

Pe  XCHXCK,  pe'tahik,  a.  The  chicken  or  young  of 
the  peacock. 

Peacock.  » 

Peafowl.) 

Peahew,  peTien,  a.  (^p/anhenne  or  p/onen,  Germ.) 
The  hen  or  female  of  the  peacock. 
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Peak,  peek,  a.  (pcae,  Sax.)  The  top  of  a bill  or  > 
emineiice  ending  in  a point;  a point;  the  end 
of  anything  that  terminates  iu  a point.  In  Na-  1 1 
vigatioo,  the  upper  comer  of  a sail  extended  by  a 
gaff,  or  by  a yard  crossing  the  yard  obliquely.  | 
Fore-peni,  a place  in  the  forepart  of  vessels  iu  i 
which  the  storee  are  uxually  kept r.  a.  to  raise  i| 
a gaff  or  yard  more  ol'liquety  to  the  mast r.  n.  | 
to  look  sickly  or  thin ; to  make  a mean  figure ; ^ 
to  sneak. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

Soeakinc  and  peakme,  as  thou  woold'st  steal  linen.—  < i 
nmM.amdFl€L  j 

Peakbd,  peekt,  a.  Pointed;  ending  in  a point.  \ 

Pbakino,  peeking,  a.  Mean;  ueaking;  poor.—  < 
Vnlgar. 

Pbakish,  peek'ish,  a.  Denoting  or  belon^ng  to  a 
hilly  or  acuminated  situation. 

Peal,  peel,  #.  (from  pelio,  to  drive,  Lat.)  A sue- 
cession  loud  •ound'«,  as  of  bells,  thunder,  can- 
non, or  loud  inatromeota ; — v.  n.  to  play  n>lemnly  j 
find  loud;  — e.  a.  to  assail  with  noUe,  to  cauae  to  | 
ring  or  sound ; to  celebrate ; to  stir  or  agitate.— 
ObMlete  In  the  last  sense. 

Peak,  pe'sn,  $.  (paan,  Lat.)  A song  of  praise  or 
triumph.  In  Hcialdry,  one  of  the  seven  furs, 
which  consists  of  a black  ground  with  yellow 
spota. 

Pbarium,  pe'an-i*m, «.  The  song  or  shouts  of  prazss 
or  of  battle ; abouts  of  triumph. 

Pear,  pare,  *•  P**’ The  fruit  ^ 

of  the  tree  Pyros  oommunia,  of  which  there  am 
many  well-known  culi»vaie»l  varieties  Pearkit, 
in  the  hlanege,  a kind  of  bit  for  borsea.  ^ 

Pearl,  perl,  t.  A substauce  consisting  of  concentric  i 
layers  of  a fine  iridescent  compact  nacre,  formed 
in  certain  bivalve  shells,  particoUrly  in  tbe  pearl 
oyster,  Meleegrinet  maigariiifera.  They  en  iden- 
tical in  compoeitkm  with  the  nacre  or  internal 
coating  of  the  shell,  to  which  they  most  frequently 
adhere,  which  is  thence  called  mother- of-pettrL  ^ 
In  a poetical  sense,  anything  round  and  clear,  as  a ‘ 
drop  of  water.  In  Heraldry,  same  as  argenL  In 
Sporting,  that  part  of  a deer’s  horn  w bich  is  about  ^ 
the  btuT.  In  Printing,  a very  small  kind  of  type.  : 
In  Surgery,  a film  on  the  eye.  Pearl-aei^ 
pure  carbonate  of  soda.  P*eari-httrtey,  a kind  o< 
pot-barley  which  receives  its  pearl-like  appearance 
by  being  ground  so  as  to  produce  roondneis  in  the 
kernel.  Pearl-heny,  the  common  name  of  the 
plant  of  the  genus  Mergtris,  natives  of  Mexico, 
where  the  white  pearlaoeous  berries  ere  called  per- 
litae.  f^arl-diver,  one  who  dives  for  pearls. 
Pearl-mkite,  snbnltrate  of  bismuth,  obtained  by 
pouring  the  nitre  of  that  metal  into  a diluted  solu- 
tion of  sea-salt,  by  which  a beautiful  light  wlAe 
powder  ia  obtaiued.  Pearl-sinter,  a volcanic  min- 
eral of  a silicious  nature  uautdly  found  in  tuffs. 

It  is  sometimes  called .^orits. 

Pkabled,  perld,  a.  Adorned  or  set  with  pesrU; 
made  of  pearls  ; resembling  pearls. 

Her  weeirfn  J eye#  In  pearied  dew  she  •teeps,— /TrttAer. 

Pearl-kted,  perlldc,  a.  Having  a speck  in  the 
eye. 

Pearl-spar,  perlapdr. s.  A mineial which occot 
masbire,  sod  als«»  crystalized,  of  a white  or  greyuh, 
yeHowiah  or  brownii^h  Inst  re;  pearly;  tranalncent ; 

opaqne.  Itsconstituents  are— carbon, 44.60;  lime, 

27.04;  magnesia.  21.14;  oxide  of  iron,  8.40; 
oxide  of  manganeae,  1.60:  ap.  gr.  2.83. 
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pKARLSTOHB,  perl'itonc,  «.  A nUcate  of  alumino, 
of  a pearly  inetre.  It  U a variety  of  obaidian,  aod 
of  volcanic  origin. 

i Pbarlt,  per’le.  a.  Abounding  with  pearU ; con- 
j taining  pearia;  reaembling  pearU;  dear;  pore; 
I trinspareoL 

pEARjiAi:f,  pare'mane,  a.  A variety  of  the  apple. 
Pbasakt,  peasant,  a.  Fr.  potMino,  Span. 

I and  Purt.)  One  whoae  boaineaa  is  mral  lab^; 

I a countryman  niatie ; rural. 

Pbabamtukb,  pea'ant'like,^  a.  Rude;Qotanght; 

I PsAaANTLT,  pea'ant-le,  \ downi^;  re:>em- 
bUng  the  manneie  of  peasanta. 
pBASAifTRT,  paa'ant-rOf  r.  PeaMOta;  nifties ; the 
I body  of  lab<rariog  country  people. 

Pkascod,  pees'kod,)  a.  The  legume  or  pericarp  of 
Pbashbll,  pe'abelf)  the  pea. 

. Pkabb,  peea.  a.  pbir.  Peas  collectively. 

I Pbastobb. — Sm  PiatoKte. 

Feat,  peet,  a.  ( pJUtge^  a bog,  Germ.)  A kind  of 
brown  earth,  formed  in  humid  situationa  by  the 
decay  of  the  roots  and  twigs  of  various  plants, 
particularly  tbo  Spagnnm  palostre,  and  other 
moas  plants;  a little  fondling  or  darling. — See 
I Pet 

Pbat-mom,  peet'moa,  a,  A fen  prodndng  peat 
Pbbblb,  peb^  a.  ( jjoioi,  pepo/ataart.  Sax.)  In 
Mineralogy,  a rounded  nodoic,  oomposed  chiefly 
I of  quarts,  as  rock  crystal,  ngates,  &c.  The  namo 
I pehbU  la  given  by  opticians  to  the  perfectly  trans- 
I parent  crystal,  which  is  used  instead  of  glass 
in  the  mannfip^nre  of  apectades. 

Pebbled,  peb'bld,  o.  Sj^nklod  or  abounding  with 
pebblea. 

Pbbblt,  pebble,  <L  Fnll  of  pobblea ; strewed  with 
small  roundish  stones. 

pECCABlLirr,  pek-ks-btre-te,  a.  The  state  of  being 
anbject  to  dn ; capacity  of  nnning. 

. PBCCABLB,  pek'ka'bl,  (u  (from  peceo,  to  sin,  Lat) 
i Liable  to  dn  ; apt  to  transgress  tbo  divine  law. 
Peccadillo,  pek-ka-<urio,  a.  {peoeatfUie,  Fr.)  A 
I petty  fault ; a alight  crime ; a venial  offence ; a 
} sort  of  stiff  ruff. 

FbcCaBCT,  pek1can-ae,  a.  Bad  quality  t offence. 
PscCAirr,  pdcOcant, a.  Gnilty;  criminal;  morbid; 

I bad;  oorrupt;  not  healthy,  aspeeemd  humoois; 

wrong;  bad;  deficient;  infonniL — Obaolete  in 
! the  last  four  senses. 

Fkcoart,  pek'ka-re,  a.  The  name  given  to  the  two 
apedes  Pachyderms  belonging  to  the  genua 
I^tyles;  allied  to  the  Hog,  but  di«Hngnitbed 
geoerieally  by  the  absence  of  the  outer  toe  of  the 
hind  foot,  and  the  presence  of  a peculiar  gland 
I which  exudes  its  secretion  by  an  orifice  situated 
on  the  back.  It  is  sometimes  spelt  Peccori 
Feccati,  pek-ka've,  a.  (Latin,  I have  offended.)  A 
I colloquial  word,  uwd  to  express  confeaaion  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  offence. 

Pbciiblbndr,  peah'blend,  > a.  An  ore  of  tbo 

I PlTCUBLEKDE,  pitsh'blend,)  metd  Uranium. 
pBCK,  pek,  a.  A dry  measure  of  two  gallons,  or 
oDO'fonrth  of  a bushel ; in  vulgar  parlance,  a great 
deal; — e.o.  (6ecoor«,  Ital.)  to  strike  with  the  beak 
as  a Urd;  to  pick  up  food  with  the  beak ; to  strike 
I with  any  pointed  instrument;  to  strike  with  small 
^ susd  repeated  blows. 

I ]*bckrr,  pek'nr,  a.  One  that  pecks ; a bird  that 
pecks  boles  in  trees,  as  the  leocK^iecher. 

I piccKLRD. — See  Speckled. 
pjiCOFTEliis,  pe-kop'tor-is,  s.  (poUos,  acomb,and 


pt^*,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fowl  Ferns,  found 
in  the  C<ial  formation.  i 

Pecoba,  pekVra,  t.  ( pecom,  cattle,  Lat)  The  | 
name  given  by  Linnwna  to  his  fiflh  order  of  Mam-  i 
malia : thus  ^aracterized— no  upper  indMTa ; six  I 
or  eight  lower  incisors,  very  remote  from  the 
rool.nrs;  feet  hoofed;  mnmmje  inguinal.  It  in-  | 
eludes  the  camels,  mosebidse,  the  deers,  goats,  , 
sheep,  snd  oxen. 

Pbctex,  pek'ten,  s.  (Latin,  a oomb.)  A genns  of  > 
Conchifera,  in  which  the  shell  is  inequivalve  or 
subequivslve.  In  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  vas- 
cular membrane,  extending  in  the  eyes  of  birds 
from  tbo  back  of  the  retina  through  the  vitreous  | 
humour,  to,  or  near  to,  the  aystaline  lens,  where  ' 
it  moet  fr^neotly  terminates  In  a point.  It  is 
also  called  the  marmpium.  Pactinnlum  Uctum^ 
comb  roof;  in  Architecture,  a roof  of  a comb-like 
shape,  contrived  so  as  to  throw  rain  water  in  two 
diroctiona.  Pteten  veneris,  Venus's  Comb,  Needle  . 
Chervil,  or  Common  Shepherd's  Needle,  the  plant  | 
Sesndix  pecten  veneris,  a British  umbelUferons  ; 
annul  herbaceou  plant.  > 

Pectio  Acid,  pck'tik  as'sid,  s.  An  acid  obtained 
when  pectin  Is  added  to  carbonate  of  potash, 

Pbctijt,  pekVm,  a.  A substance  obUuned  from  | 
many  fruits,  by  carefully  expresang  tbeir  Juice,  r 
and  evaporating  It  at  a temperature  not  abovo21 2^.  | 
It  b alro  procured  by  adding  alcohol  to  recently  ' 
expressed  currant  or  gooseberry  juioe:  in  a few 
bonra  a gelatlnou  au^tance  separates,  which  b 
to  be  wa^ed  with  weak  alcohol,  and  then  dried. 

In  thb  state  it  resembles  isinglass  in  appearance, 
aod  when  immersed  in  cold  water  it  swelb  like 
starch.  Formula,  Cii  H7  Oio-  j 

Pbctin^DS,  pek-te-ne'us,y  s.  In  Anatomy,  a j 
pRcnifALis,  pek'te-na’lb,!  flat  muscle  situated  > 
obliquely  between  the  pubu  and  the  tittle  trochan- 
ter, at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  so 
named  from  its  arising  at  the  pectin  or  pubas.  j 
Pbctimal,  pck'te-nal,  a.  (from  pvden,  a comb,  Ij 
Lat.)  Elating  to  a oomb;  resembling  a cumb;  ; 
~s.  a fish  whose  bones  resemble  tbo  teeth  of  a i 
comb.  ' * 

Pbctinaria,  pek-tin-a're-a,  s.  (^pecien,  a oomb,  || 

Lat)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope : Order,  Asclepiadaceai.  Also,  a ge- 
nu of  AnneHdea:  Family,  Amphitrids.  | 

PEcnifATE,  pek^nate,  ) a.  Having  resein-  { 
PBCnNATED,  pek'te-nay-tod,)  blanoe  to  the  teeth 
of  a comb : standing  from  each  other  like  the  | 
teeth  of  a comb.  : | 

Pbctination,  pek-to*na'shun,  s.  The  st.ite  of 
being  peotiut^ 

Pbctiiiibrakcuiata,  pek-tin-e-brang-ko  a'ta,  > 
PECnNlBRAKCniATES,  pek-tin-e-brsnglce-ayt^) 
s.  (pecten,  a oomb,  aod  bronchia^  gills,  Let) 
Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  Ganteropods.  It  oompre- 
benda  neariv  the  whole  of  the  spiral  nnivalves,  • 
and  many  shells  simply  conical.  It  is  so  named  } 
from  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  animals  oon- 
sbring  (ff  branclihe  composed  of  Isminz,  nnited  in 
the  form  of  oombs,  which  are  concealed  in  s doraal  1 
cavity  widely  opened  above  the  bead.  1 

Pbctinidrabcuiatb,  pek-tin-e-brang'ke-ate,  0.  j 
Relating  to  the  PcctinlbranchiaU ; having  pec-  < 
tinated  gills.  1 

Pbctikite,  pek'te-nite,  s.  A foeril  pectio  or  seal-  1 
lop.  1 

PECTIS,  pelPUs,  f.  (pecten,  a comb,  Lat  to  which 
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the  teeth  of  the  peppaa  maj  be  compared.)  A I 
gemu  of  Compoeita  pUota:  Siborder,  TobiUi- 
florte.  ' 

Pectolits,  pek'to*ntey  i.  (peiftM,  a eatah^  and 
fiMoe,  a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a grejiab 
colour,  occurring  in  apberical  maMa,  which  bare 
a columnar  stnietare,  and  oonast  of  delicate  6at 
iteeiJlea  direrging  from  a centre.  Its  eonstitoenta 
are— rilica,  61.30 1 Kme,  33  77;  soda,  8.26; 
potash,  1.57 ; alomina  and  oiide  of  iron,  0.90; 
water,  8-89 : sp.  gr.  2.69.  Hardness  = 4.5.  It 
{*  found  00  NatroUte  oo  Monte  Baldo»  in  Sontb 
TjroL 

pLcTOPilTTOK,  pek-to-fi'toOf  e.  (pekint^  compact, 
and  phtfUm,  a plant.  Or.)  A genus  of  herhaoeoua 
ombeliiferons  plant^  natives  of  Quito ; Suborder, 
Orthosperraie.  I 

rKCTORAL,  pek'to*raI,  a.  (from  peetui,  the  breast, 
Let.)  Relating  to  the  breast; — a.  a aacerdotal 
habit  or  vest,  which  waa  worn  bv  the  JewUh  bigln 
priest.  It  oonsiftted  o(  embroidered  stuff,  abMt 
a span  aquare,  and  was  worn  oo  the  biea^t,  aet 
with  twelve  preocma  stones,  arranged  in  four  rows, 
aod  containing  the  numee  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
It  is  termed  the  bmstplate  in  oar  translation  of 
the  Bible.  Pectoral  Jbu^  or,  limplj,  peetomZi, 
the  anterior  and  lateral  pair  of  fins  on  fishes,  re> 
preeeating  the  fiwe  lets  or  enterinr  memben  of 
other  vertebrated  auimaU.  Pectoral  moss,  the 
plant  Uchen  pulmonaiiua. 

PBCTORILOQCIAL,  pek-lo-re-lcAwe-al,  a.  BeUt^ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  pectoriloquy. 

PECTORiLOQur,  pek'to-rilVkwe,  s.  (peefus,  the 
chest,  and  lotptor^  I tqteak,  Lat.)  A name  given 
to  the  phenomenon  exhibited  when  the  stetbompe 
is  sppHed  over  an  excavation  of  the  lungs  which 
oommunicates  with  the  branchia*,  the  voice  appear- 
ing to  oome  direct  through  the  tube  of  the  instru- 
ment from  the  chest  of  tbe  patient  to  the  ear  of 
the  anscultator. 

PECTVROU1.US,  pek-tungk'n-loa,  s.  (Latin.)  A 
genus  of  tbe  arch-shells ; orbicular;  tbe  bosses 
central ; hinge  margin  curved,  with  a fine  of  small 
oblique  teeth  diverging  oo  each  aide:  Family, 
Arcada. 

Psctri..,  pe'kul,  a.  In  Commeroe,  an  Indian  mea- 
sure  equal  to  100  catties,  or  132  Ibe.  avoirdupc^ 

PsenLATB.  pek'o-Ute,  v.  n,  (peculor,  Lat.)  To 
rob  or  defraud  the  pnblic;  to  appropriate  pnb- 
lie  money  or  property  to  one*s  own  nae ; to  do- 
fraud  by  embeixleaieDt ; — s.  pecnlatkm. — Obso- 
lete as  a snbstantiva 

Pbcclation,  pek-n-la'shon,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
frauding tbe  public  of  property  or  money  intrusted 
to  one's  care ; embeaxlemeot  of  public  money  or 
property. 

Peculator,  pek'u-lay-tur,  a (Latin.)  One  who 
appropriates  public  moury  or  property  to  his  own 
n^e ; one  who  embexxlee  pnblic  money. 

Peculiar,  pe-kule-ar,  a.  (pecu/Mrir,  from  peea- 
/lum,  one’s  own  property,  Lat)  Appropriate; 
belonging  to  any  one  with  exclnsion  ^ others; 
not  common  to  other  things;  singolar;  particu- 
lar; speclft]; — s.  exclusive  property;  that  which 
belongs  to  a person  in  exclusion  of  others;  some- 
thing absdnded  from  tbe  ordinary  Juriadiodon. 
Court  of  PecuHare^  a court  of  tbe  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  being  a branch  of  tbe  Court  of  Arcoes 
which  takee  particular  jurisdiction  in  tbe  city  of 
London,  and  over  all  those  parishes  in  other  dio-  j 


eeees,  Ac,,  within  his  provinee ; three  are  exempt 
from  tbs  ordinsry’s  jurisdiction,  aod  sul^eet  to 
the  metropolitan  only. 

Pbculiaritt,  pe-kn-U-ar'e-ta,  $,  A psrtienlar 
trsdt  of  ohancter  or  singularity  distiogiuiihing  a 
person ; that  which  belongs  to  or  is  found  in  eno 
person  or  thing  and  in  no  other. 

Pkcuuarizb,  pe-kn3e-or-ixa,  «.  a.  To  eppro- 
priats ; to  make  peculiar. 

PiKULiARLT,  pe-lro'le-ar-le,  ad.  Particularly; 
singly : in  a manner  not  eomroon  to  others. 

Peculiarkbu,  pe-kn'le-ar-nas,  a The  state  of 
being  peculiar;  approprietkm.— Seldom  used. 

PBCUifiARiLT,  pe-ku'ne-or^U,  od.  In  a pecu- 
niary manner. 

Pecuihart,  po-knWur-e,  o.  Rdetiog  to  money; 
consisting  of  money.  Peemiorf  cower,  in  Law, 
causes  which  are  oognixabte  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  arising  either  from  tbe  withboldbg  titbea 
end  other  eoclssisetical  dose,  or  tbe  doing  end 
neglecting  some  act  rsleUre  to  the  church,  where- 
by damage  aoemee  to  tbe  plaiotiff;  towards  ob- 
taining a aatiafactioD  for  which,  bo  b permitted 
to  instituta  a suit  in  the  spiritod  court. 
Pbctthious,  pe-kn'oe-a^  a.  Full  of  moocy.— 
Obsolete. 

Pbd,  ped,  *.  (for  pad.)  A boal»t;  a hamper;  • 
arnall  paek-aeddle. 

PcDAOOOio,  ped  a-gojlk,  > a*  Suirm;  or 

Pbd\oooioal,  ped-a-goj Vital,)  belon^i>»g  to  a , 
•ehoolmaater  or  pedagogue. 

Pbdauooibm,  ped-a-giijlain,  a Tbe  office,  chs-  ^ 
lAcier,  or  mamiera  of  a pedagogne. 

Pbdaooqub,  ped'a-gog, «.  ( paidagoffoe,  from 
a child,  and  apo,  to  lead,  Or.)  One  whose  occu- 
pation b to  toach  children;  a acboolmaster ; a 
pedant ; — s.  a.  to  teach  with  the  pedaOlie  air  of 
a pedagogue ; to  instrnct  superellioosly.  1 

Prdaooot,  ped'a-go-je,  e.  Pieperatory  dbapUns;  | 
rudimentary  insUnctioa.  i 

Pedal,  pe'd^  a.  (pedhiu,  LaL)  Pertaloiog  to  u ' 
foot. 

Pedal,  ped'al,  «.  The  foot  key  of  a mnsbal  instru-  j 
ment.  Pedate  are  of  two  iunda— 1.  Tboce  keys  | 
which  are  acted  oo  by  the  feet  of  the  perfurmer. 

2.  The  leven  acting  on  tbe  swell  of  tbs  organ  aud  | 
on  tbe  stops;  and  also  tboas  of  tbe  |iano- forte  | 
and  harp,  the  uses  of  which  sie  too  well  knosrn  | 
to  require  explanation.  /Vdof-hass,  in  Musie.  a 
baas  which  remains  stationary  on  oue  note,  whila 
the  other  parts  continue  moving  sod  fonnine  va- 
rious chords,  sU  of  which  most,  ^wever,  be  related 
to  tbe  hokUng  note,  aooording  to  the  laws  of  bar* 
moiiy. 

pBDALlAOEJt,  ped-a-li  a'as  s,)  $.  (pedaSum,  on# 

PKDALINEJt,  a-lin'e-e,  ) of  tbe  genera.) 

A natural  order  of  Exogena,  belonging  to  the 
Bignonial  Alliance  of  liodley,  and  conabting 
of  berbacooQS  plants,  with  opposite  leevea  and 
axillary  bibractonte  flowers ; cidyz  divided  into 
five  nearly  equal  parts;  eorolla  monopetalooa, 
bypogynooa,  irregular,  having  the  throat  ventri* 
co>e,  and  the  limb  bilabute;  atamens  four,  di>ty- 
tiamoQS,  and  enclosed  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
filth : ovariam  sttfroonded  at  iU  base  by  glmnda 
or  a flreby  ring;  style  continuons  with  tbe  ova- 
rium; stigma  capitate  end  ooocave;  fruit  drupa- 
ceous, capsular,  or  succulent ; weds  nainaoua  and 
roinute. 

Plualiax,  pe-da'le-an,  a.  rcitaioing  to  the  feeU 


I PEDAUON— PiiOKR  \STIC. 

PcnAl.lON,  pe-da'Ie-nn,  9.  (Gvfek.  th#  rudJft'  of  ft 
I iliip  ) A e«‘naH  of  tishei,  in  wiiich  the  body  b 

I roogh  nnd  eubovate;  th«  mi<Qth  rerj  small ; jftws 

scnnnnatfd ; pevtonl  6u$  abort  ftixl  nmiided ; 

I eyr9 

Pfe-DAUTT.  pe>dftFe>tft|  s.  The  set  of  meftsnring 
hj  tb«  fooL 

PftDAi.irM,  po-da'lO'Om,  ft.  (ptdalien^  tho  rudder 
of  ft  »hip,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  dilftted  ani^les  of 
the  fniiu)  A genus  of  Aautte  plants  s Order, 
Pedaliitcesr. 

PBirALMAftcnt,  pc^al*>inas'ihe,  ft.  A Turkish 
oflirer,  erhoee  dute  is  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  sultan  in  m»ee  of  legacies.  A titlie  of  sU 
I bequests  made  to  heirs  male  is  made  to  the  Otto-  ' 
man  treasury  through  thU  officer. 

Pedakeous,  pe-daWna,  a.  (y^cfnaeiM,  Lat.) 
Walking;  going  on  foot. 

'■  Pedant,  ped'aut,  ft.  (French.)  A man  awkwardly  * 
{ oatentatious  of  his  learning;  a fooUah  ounceited 
braggart;  a pedagogue. 

Pedantic,  pe-djin'tik,  ) a.  Ostentatioos  of 
I Pepantioal,  pe-dan'ta-kal,)  knowledge;  fond  ' 
i of  displaying  learning  or  aoqotrementa.  \ 

’ PKDANTICALLT,  pe-dati'te-kal-le,>  ad.  With  oa-  j 

Pedanticly,  p^sn'tik-le,  ) tentations  at  j 
I boastful  display  of  learning.  | 

I PedantIeb,  ped'an-tiie,  r.  IS.  To  play  the  pedant;  ' 
I to  domineer  over  yoong  persona ; to  use  pedan- 
I tkal  expressions. 

pEiUNTBY,  ;»ed'snt-ra,  ft.  Ostentatloas  display  of 
I learning;  rain  or  boastful  ptetensions  to  enidi- 
I tion. 

‘ Pf-DASIAN,  pe-da're*an,  ft.  (from  pea,  a foot,  Lat.) 
In  Rumen  Antiquity,  a name  gWen  to  such  sena- 
tors as  signifid  their  votes  by  walking  over  to  the 
side  of  UiMe  whose  opinioDS  they  approved  of  in 
divisions  of  the  senate. 

PcDATR,  ped  ate,  a.  (padatus,  from  pet,  the  foot, 
Lnt.)  In  Botany,  when  the  footstalk  of  a leaf  is 
divided  at  the  top,  with  a leafiet  in  the  folk,  and 
aevcml  leaflets  on  each  division,  it  is  said  to  be 
ptd<ile. 

Pt  DATi  LY.  ped'ate-le,  ad.  In  a pedate  manner. 

I'EDvm'iD,  pe-dat'e-fid,  a.  In  B'Ucy,  cut  into 
lobes,  the  laterHl  ones  of  which  do  nut  radiate 
Ironi  the  petiole  like  (he  rest. 

I'KDM.E  p^’dl,  t>.  n.  To  be  busy  about  tnflea; 
to  truvfl  about  tbe  oonntry  and  retail  goods; — 
r.  a.  to  sell  or  retail,  usually  by  travelling  about  I 
the  C nntry.  I 

Peddling,  ped'dl-ing,  a.  Petty;  trifling;  unim-  I 
ponsnt. 

pKDEMANt,  ped-e-ma^ni,  ) ft.  (pea,  a foot,  and 

pEUEMANBS,  ped'e-msyns,)  iNomur,  a hand,  Lat.) 
A fiiniily  of  MArsupisI  animals,  of  which  tbe 
Dideipbis  is  the  tjrpe.  They  are  so  termed  from 
the  opposable  property  of  the  binder  thumb,  tbe 
fore  fi-et  being  organised  like  those  of  the  ordinary 
ungiiicuiated  quadrupeds. 

pEDicPES,  pod  e-pes,  t.  A genos  of  Mollmea,  be- 
longing (o  tbe  Turliiiw,  in  which  the  shell  is 
small.  lurUnste  or  subspiral ; the  body  whorl 
ventrio  se,  and  tbe  aperture  on  both  sides  de- 
fended by  sereral  teeth  or  plaits:  Family,  Tur- 
bidsB.  I 

Pederast,  ped'e-rast,  ft.  (paiderasta,  Gr.)  A 
Sodoniitav 

ped-a-raa'tik,  a.  Relating  to  p*de- 

rasty- 


PEDERASTY— PEDICULUS. 

Pkderasty,  pcd’e-nui-te,  ft.  Sodomy.  ii 

Pederkro,  ped-e-re'ro.  ft.  (perircro.  Span.)  A ,j 
small  cannon  msnsged  by  a swivel ; sometiinrs  i 
written  Patercro.  t! 

Pedestal,  ped  es-tal,  ft.  (per,  the  foot,  Lat  and  | 
ftfe/fen,  to  set,  Gr.)  In  Architfctnre,  the  suhetruc-  j 
tbm  of  a adumn  or  walL  A pedestal  consists  of  l 
the  base,  die,  and  cornice.  The  whole  height  is 
fn>m  one-qtmrter  to  one>third  of  the  bright  of 
the  column  with  its  entallature. 
pBDUSTUIAL,  peni /tre-al,  a.  (per/erfru,  Lat)  : 
Relating  to  the  foot. 

Pedlstrian,  pe-dcs'tre-an,  a.  On  fmt : — ft.  one  ' 
who  mskes  a jounicy  on  foot ; one  distinguished  { 
for  his  powers  of  wa'king.  : 

Pbdbstrianibm,  pe-des'trc-an-ixm,  ft.  Tbe  prao-  j 
tioe  of  walking.  ! | 

Pbdbstrianizk,  pe-des'tre-an-ixe,  r.  n.  To  prao-  ' 
tise  walking. 

Pedestriocs,  pe-des'tru-ua,  a.  Going  on  foot-  i[ 
not  winged.  i ! 

Pedetes,  pedVtea,  a.  (per,  a foot,  lat)  Tbe 
Cape  Jerboa,  a genos  of  Rodents,  allied  to  tbe  ; 
Merionea,  or  Canadian  Jumptng*mior.  ' 

Pedicel,  ped^e-sel,  t.  (periicv^,  Lat.)  In  Bo-  | 
tany,  small  footatalks  of  flowers;  commonly  ap-  ' 
pIM  to  tbe  partial  footstalks  of  flowers.  j 

PsDiCBLLARiA,  ped-e-tel-U'ro-a, «.  A name  given  j 
by  Curier  to  a genns  of  minnte  Polypi,  found  be- 
tween the  spines  of  tbe  Echini,  consisting  cf  a 
long  slender  stem,  terminated  by  a born,  fur-  i 
slsbed  St  its  extremity  with  filiform  or  foliaceons  ! 
tentacnla.  , 

Pedicellata,  pe-dis-el-la'ta,  > s.  (pea,  a foot  i| 
Pedicellates,  pe-dis'el.layts,)  lAt)  An  onlcr  j 
of  tbe  Echinodermata,  comprehending  those  which 
have  the  vaecular  pedicellate  organa,  which  are 
termed  feet  in  tbia  dasa,  bnt  which  project  from 
variuns  parts  of  the  surface  of  tbe  body.  ' 

Pedicellate,  pe*dis'el-late,l  a.  (^p^icului,  a 
PKDICEt.LED,  ped'e-seld,  f little  stalk,  Lat)  I 
Stalked;  having  flowentalks.  I 

pEDiciA,  pe-dish'e-a,  ft.  A genus  of  Dipterooa  | 
iiiseots:  Family,  Ncmocera. 

Pedicle,  ped'e-kl,  s.  In  Zoology,  the  stalklike  ■! 
process  by  which  certain  cirripeda  attach  them-  li 
selves  to  foreign  substances.  In  Botany,  the  | 
same  as  pedicel.  , i 

Pedicdlar,  pe-dik'u-lsr,  ) a.  Lousy;  having  I 
PEDlctTLors,  pe•dik'n•lo^)  the  lousy  distemper. 
Pedicflaria,  pf-dtk*o-la'r«-a,  a.  A genus  of  ^ 
Limpets,  tbe  shell  of  which  is  irregular  and  sub-  > 
patelliform,  with  a thick  large  obulete  apex  on 
one  of  the  longest  sides,  and  an  internal  callous 
rim  within,  on  one  side  only ; the  orcumference  | 
undulated  and  Irregular.  ' 

PEDICULARIS,  pe-dik'u-U-ris,  ft.  (ptdteahu,  a ) 
louse,  Lat  from  its  supposed  quality  of  making  . > 
the  sheep  which  feed  on  it  loiu>y.)  Louaewort,  a 
gennsof  herbaceous  plants;  Order,  Rhinnnthnoese.  , 
Pkdiculation,  pe*dik-n-Ia'sbon,  a.  Morbia  pe- 
dicularia,  that  diseHse  in  which  liee  are  continn- 
ally  bred  in  the  skin.  i 

PSDicuLl's,  pe-dik'u-hia,  ft.  (Latin,  a louse.)  IJce, 
a genus  ui  ap(en>us  parasitical  insecU  which  in-  j 
fest  tbe  human  body,  and  that  of  other  animals.  < 
The  >>pcctes  are—/*.  Avmowtt*.  which  inhabits  the  1 
gannents  and  body;  P.  eiipitin,  or  P.  pem‘cn/«,  * 
the  bead  loose ; and  P.  pw^,  which  inhabits  tli# 
other  parts  uf  tbe  body  ooversd  with  hair.  I 
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pEDlosmors,  pe-dij'er>as,  a.  {pet,  « fnot,  and 
k gero,  I carry,  LaU)  Bearing  lega,  aa  th«  aeg- 
j ' raenta  of  the  Myriapoda,  or  other  inaecta. 

I PSDlomsB,  ped’e-gre,  a.  Genealogy ; lioea^ ; line 
of  anceatora  from  which  a peraon  or  tribe  de*  , 
' acends;  an  acooant  or  register  of  a line  of  an- 
I eeatora.  j 

' PKDlLAKTHum  ped  e-Ian'(Aoa,  t,  ( p«d3em,  a alip- 
, per,  and  oatitoa,  a flower,  Gr.  io  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  inTolocre.)  A genua  of  plants,  re- 
I aembUng  Euphorbia  in  its  properties  and  appear- 
j anoe : Order,  Enphorbiaceae.  | 

PBDILDTIUM,  ped-o-lu're-um,)  a.  (par,  the  foot,  i 
! Pbdilcttt,  DM'e-lu-Te,  T *nd  2o^  1 wash, 
Lat.)  A bath  for  the  feet ; tbs  bathing  of  the 
feet. 

PXDtuzitr,  ped Vment,  a.  ( pet,  a foot,  Let.)  In 
I Architecture,  the  low  tria^pilar  ronaa  repreaent- 
j ing  the  gable  of  a roof  orer  tha  front  of  a build* 

I portico,  door,  window,  &e.  Tbe  heights  of 

! pediments  are  seldom  more  than  two-nintba  of 
their  width. 

PKDnica,  pe-di'nua,  a.  ( pas,  a foot,  Lat)  A ge- 
nus of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Melaaoina. 

Pbdipalpi.  p^-e-parpe,)  a.  (pei,  and  palpo,  I 
' pBUIPALPt,  pcd'e-palpa,  f feel,  Lat)  A tribe 
I of  pulmonary  Arschnidea,  comprehending  those 
which  hare  the  feelers  in  tbe  fUm  of  puichera, 

' or  which  are  armed  with  a didactyle  claw,  as  in 
tbe  aoorpiona 

; PsDiPALPOUa,  ped-e-pal'poa,  a.  Belating  to  tbe 
PedipalpL 

Pbdlbk,  pedlar,  a.  (pea,  a foot,  Lntl  One  who 
I travels  the  country  with  small  commodities,  for 
I tbe  purpose  of  selling  them. 

I Pbdlkbkss,  pedlur-ea,  a A female  pedler. 

Pbolbby,  (^'lor-e,  a Tbe  articles  sold  by  ped* 

I lera;  the  employment  of  selling  petty  articles ; — 

{ a.  sold  by  pedlera — Obsolete  as  an  a^jectiva 
Images,  rwquea  and  other  pstflsry  warsa— Ada 

PEntiNO,  pedliog,  a.  Trifling;  petty  or  paltry 
dealing. 

PKDOBAPTiBlf,  ped-o-bap'tizm,  a (pnu,  a child, 

I and  bt^itma^  baptism,  Gr.)  Infant  baptiam. 

pBDOBAPTiST,  ped-o-bsp'list,  a One  that  holds 
!!  or  practises  infant  baptism. 

' rKDOMABCr,  ped'o-man-ae,  a.  (poas,  a foot,  and 
|.  maateui,  dmnation,  Gr.)  Diviuation  by  the  Hues 
|<  on  tbe  stdes  of  the  feot. 

I Pbdombteb,  pe-dom'e-tur,  t.  (pet,  Lat.  and  ms* 

'i  (ron,  a measure,  Gr.)  A wbevled  instrainent,  by 
I ' which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the  distance  from 
t one  place  to  another  ascertained. 

I Pbi>ometbical,  ped-o-met're*kal,  a.  Belating  to 
i a pedometer. 

i Pedum,  po'dom,  t.  (Latin,  a shepherd's  crook.)  A 
I genus  if  tbe  Pectens,  in  which  tbe  shell  is  inequi- 
I valve,  subauriculate,  lower  valve  gaping;  uniboncs 
unequal  and  distant:  lungs  toothless;  ligament 
partly  external,  inserted  in  an  elongated  canaliform 
pit ; lower  valve  notched  near  its  posterior  base, 
i PEDUHCLB,  ped'angk*!,  t.  (ptdiculut,  a flowerstalk. 
Ijit.)  A floweralalk;  usually  applied  to  tbe  com- 
mon footsUlk  of  a number  of  flowera,  sometunea 
only  of  one  flower. 

< pKDdNCLKD,  ped'ungk-ld,  ) a.  Having 

PivDUNcrLATK,  ped-ungk-ulste,  > stalks  or 

Fedukculatkd,  ped-ungk'u-lay-ted,)  peduncles. 

Pkdunculab,  pcd-uogk'u-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
I pcituncle. 


PEDUKCULATA— PEERDOM. 


Pedcbculata,  ped-ungk-u-la'ta,  > a.  An  order 
pBDUNCULATi:.f,  ped-anf^'-n*layts,i  of  Cirripeds 
It  embraces  such  aa  have  the  body  supported  by 
a flexible  tubular  stem. 

Pbb,  pe,  e.  w.  To  look  with  one  eye. — Obaolete. 
Peed,  peed,  a.  Blind  of  an  eye.— Obsolete. 

Peek. — See  Peep. 

Peel,  peel,  r.  a.  (peter,  Fr.)  To  strip  off  skin,  baric, 
or  rind  without  a cutting  instniineot;  to  draw  er 
tear  off  the  skin ; to  bark  ; Io  flsy ; to  decortioaU ; 
to  strip ; to  plunder ; to  pillage ; — a.  (peiiit,  Lat) 
tbe  ^n  or  rind;>^pe^  Fr.)  a broad,  thin 
board  with  a long  handle,  used  bj  bakers  to  pot 
their  bread  in  and  oat  of  tbe  oven.  Peet-eorm, 
naked  or  hUl*oat  The  plant  Arena  noda,  so 
called  because  tbe  grain  drupa  from  the  busks 
when  ripa. 

Pbblbb,  peerur,  «.  One  who  stripe  or  flays;  a 
a robber ; a plunderer. 

Peep,  peep,  r.  a.  To  make  tbe  first  appeataace ; 
to  look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously ; to  lo^k  through 
any  crevice;  to  chirp;  to  cry,  as  young  buds;  to 
nttor  a fine  shrill  sound,  as  throogb  a crevice; 
None  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  ttie  mouth,  or 
pMfied.— /saiah  xxlx.  i. 

— a.  first  appearance ; a sly  look,  or  a look  through 
a crevice;  the  cry  of  a chicken.  Peep-o'-day 
Boyt,  an  appellation  f^ven  to  certain  insurgeula 
who  appeared  in  Ireland  in  17S4,  They  were  so 
called  from  visiting  the  houses  of  their  antagonists, 
who  were  called  l>efendcra,  at  break  of  day  ia 
search  of  arms. 

Peeper,  peep'ur,  a.  0ns  tliat  peeps;  a young 
chicken  just  breaking  the  shell ; in  cant  language, 
a lookiiig-glaas ; also,  the  eye. 

Peephole,  peepliole,  la.  A bole  or  cro« 

Pebpikouolb,  prep'lng-hole.)  vice  through  which 
ooe  may  peep  without  being  discovered. 
Pebpul-tbeb,  pe'pdl-tra,  a.  The  Fiius  religtess, 
or  Sacrod-fig  « Um  Eart  Indies. 

Fbbb,  peer,  a.  (par,  equal,  Let.)  An  equal;  oie 
of  I be  same  rank;  one  equal  in  excelleoce  or 
endowments;  oonipanion;  fellow; 

Be  all  his  pem  In  beau^  did  •urpaaa.^^nucr. 
a nobleman.  Peert,  in  Law,  equab;  those  «bo  are 
impanneled  in  an  inquest  upon  any  <me  for  tbe  eon- 
victing  him  of  any  crime  for  which  be  was  called 
in  question.  A man  in  this  case  ia  said  to  ba 
tried  by  his  peers  (pores)  or  equalx  In  tbe  com* 
mon  aooepUtioQ  of  tbe  term,  peert  denotes  the 
nobility  of  the  realm  only,  or  loids  of  parliament, 
consisting  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons.  Originally,  peer  denoted  so  equal, 
and  ever  afterwards  was  used  for  tbe  vssssls  or 
tenants  of  the  same  lord,  who  were  obli);ed  to  aerve 
and  attend  him  in  his  court.  They  were  called  peers 
of  feet,  from  holding  fee*  of  their  lord,  or  because 
it  was  their  duty  in  court  to  sit  and  judge  of  dk- 
putea  arisiug  io  regard  to  fees.  If  there  were  too 
many  in  one  lordship,  the  lord  usually  chose 
twelve,  who  bed  the  title  of  peers  by  wsy  of  dis- 
tinctioo,  from  whence  it  is  said  we  d^ve  our 
common  juries  and  peerage ; — e.  n*  (pareo,  Lat.) 
to  oome  just  in  sight ; 

As  the  lun  breatui  through  the  darkest  clouds 
So  hoouur  peerttk  In  the  roeaneet  garb.— O'AoAs. 
to  look  narrowly ; to  peep. 

I Peekage,  peer'y,  s Tbe  renk  or  dignity  of  a peer 
j or  nobleman ; tbe  body  of  peers 
I pEkKDGM,  pcer'dum,  s Peerage.— Obeobto, 
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PuRKftd,  peer'll,  «.  The  consort  of  « peer;  o 
Dolile  lady. 

Pkerlesb,  pccrica,  a.  Unequalled ; having  no 
peer  or  equal. 

pK£RLR!>aLT,  peer'lts>1e,  odL  Without  an  eqnaL 

P^hRi.SKSM^as,  peer'Iee- DCS,  $,  Univenal  »upe< 
ri-Tiiy. 

Pkkvish,  pe'viKh,  a.  Petulant;  waspish;  easily 
olTeiided ; fretful;  irritable;  irascible;  querulous; 
perrerse;  expreaaing  discontent  and  fretfulness; 
childish ; sUlj. 

Pkxvishlt,  pe'idah-le,  ad,  Qnerulotuly;  petu- 
lantly; with  discontent  and  fretfulneai. 

PsEVisf INEBB,  pe'visb>nea,s.  Qnenilousneaa;  fret- 
fnluesa;  perreraeness ; sourness  of  temper. 

P»:o,  peg,  a.  A amall  pMnted  piece  of  wood  driren 
ioto  a hole  for  fastening  boards  or  other  work ; 
the  pins  of  an  instroment  on  which  th«  strings  are 
strained ; a nickname  for  Margarat ; to  toAt  a peg 
lotctr^  to  depress ; to  sink,  perhaps  from  relaxing 
the  corda of  masicalinstruments.  Peg-tankardt^ 
a particniar  kind  of  tankards  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  set  with  pegs ; to  the  depth  of  each,  in  soo- 
oeasioo,  the  competitors  were  to  driuk,  the  first 
peisoQ  drinking  to  the  first  peg,  the  second  to 
the  second,  and  so  on.  King  Edgar,  on  account 
of  the  dnmkenneas  of  hU  people,  ' oidayned  cer- 
tajne  nipa  with  (dns  or  nails,  and  m.idc  a lawe 
that  whoeocrer  dmnke  past  that  marke  at  one 
draught  should  forfeit  a certain  payue;' — a.  a.  to 
fasten  with  a peg.  , 

pEOANVM,  pe-ga'nam,  s.  ( poganon^  the  Greek 
nameoftbe  rue,  which  the  modem  plant  luaemblea.) 
A genus  of  plants,  oonsbting  of  herbs,  natiras  of 
Spain  and  Siberia : Order,  ^tacese. 

Pkoabxa,  pe>gas'e-a,  a A genus  of  tentaculated 
Pnlmogr^ians,  allied  to  the  Medusc. 

Pboabub,  peg'a-sos,  a (p^sos,  from  pege^  the 
ocean,  bemuse  engendered,  according  to  Hesiod, 
near  the  sooroes  of  tl>e  ocean.)  In  Mythology,  a 
winged  horse,  which  sprang  from  the  blo^  of 
Medusa,  when  Perseus  cut  off  her  bead.  As  soon  at 
be  came  into  existence  he  flew  up  into  heaven,  or, 
according  to  Ovid,  fixed  his  resMence  on  Mount 
Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth  with  bis  foot, 
be  instantly  raised  a fountaiu — thence  called 
Hippocrena  He  became  the  fsToorite  of  the 
Moses,  and  being  tamed  by  Keptune  or  Mmerra, 
be  was  given  to  Belleropbon  to  oooqner  the  Chi- 
msera.  This  monster  being  destroyed,  Pegasns  cast ' 
bis  rider,  because  be  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven.  ! 
Pegasus,  however,  continued  hit  flight  op  to  the 
celestial  regions,  end  was  placed  among  the  oon- 
stellations  by  Jupiter.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the 
constellations  of  Ptolemy,  sitnated  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  contains  eighty*nme  stars,  four  of 
which  are  of  the  second  magnitude.  In  Zoology,  a 
genns  of  fishes,  furniihed  with  long  pectoral  fins, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  make  short 
s^tatory  fiighta  through  the  air. 

Pboosb,  peg'gur,  s.  Qoe  who  fastens  with  pegs. 

Peom,  pern,  a Gr.)  A sort  uf  moving 

mscliine  in  the  old  pageants. 

Peomalitb,  peg'ma-iite,  a A name  given  by  the 
Frencli  mineralogists  to  a variety  of  granite,  com* 
poeed  of  granular  quarts  and  felspar. 

Peoharxb,  peg'ma-rea,  s.  In  Roman  Anriqnity,  a 
name  by  which  certain  gladialort  were  diatb- 
gnbhed,  who  fought  upon  movable  aeafiblds,  called 
P^maUt,  Tlteee  tcuffijda  were  sometimes  lifted 


up  so  suildenly  as  to  throw  the  combatants  into 
the  air,  snd  sometimes  they  were  let  down  into 
dark  snd  di'cp  holes,  and  then  set  on  fire,  thus  be-  ’ 
coming  the  funeral  pilet  of  the  combatants  for  the 
gratification  of  the  brutal  spectators.  I 

Peoi;an,  pe-gu'an,  a.  A native  of  Pegu,  In  the  East  i 
Indies  -o.  pertaining  to,  or  produced  in  Pegu. 
Peirastic,  pe-ras'tik,  a.  (peirao,  to  attempt,  Gr.) 
Making  trial ; attempting ; treating  of,  or  repre- 
senting, trials  or  attempts,  as  the  peirattie  dia-  | 
logues  of  Plato.  j 

Pekan,  pe'kan,  s.  The  MnsteJla  Canadlensis,  a 
species  of  weai'el.  ^ 

Pekan  Nct,  pelcan  not,  $.  A species  of  Horth 
American  walnut,  the  fruit  of  which  is  deliciuus, 
and  sometimes  sold  iii  the  shops ; the  Juglans 
olirwformia  of  botanists. 

Pekoe,  pe'ko,  s.  A variety  of  tea  Imported  from 
Chine. 

PSLAOB,  pel'ij,  t.  The  vesture  or  ooverrog  of  wild 
beasts,  consisting  of  hair,  fur,  or  wool.  | 

Pelaoia,  pe-laj'e-a, «.  (ptlagu$^  the  sen.  Let.)  A 
genus  of  PuliiiogrudUns:  Family,  Medusids.  The 
name  given  by  Lamouroox  to  a small  coral  from 
the  Caen  ooUie,  classed  by  De  Blainville  b the 
family  Milleporide.  ; 

Pelagian,  pe^laj's-an,)  ff.  (pefagMO,  the  ocean,  t 
l^AOic,  pel'a-jik,  | Lat.)  Belonging  to  the  | 
ocean,  or  rather  to  the  deep  sea.  Pelagian  for- 
mations, b Zoology,  are  those  which  are  accumu- 
lated at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  means  of  de- 
poeitbn  euirenta  or  other  caasrs. 

Pelagian,  pe-laj'e-an,  s.  A follower  of  Pelagios* 

— ^ relating  to  Pelagius  and  bia  doctrines. 
PSLAOIANIBM,  ps-Uj's-an-ixm,  a.  The  religious 
opinbns  promnlgated  by  Pelagius,  a British  monk 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  taught  that  roan,  by  the  unassisted 
agency  of  bis  own  will,  is  enabled  to  work  out 
his  own  sslvation. 

Pelaoub,  pel'a-gus,  s.  (Latin,  the  sea.)  A sub- 
Mnus  of  the  Phocidie,  or  Seals.  The  Monk, 
\Pkoce  monacktu,')  found  among  the  Grecian  and 
Adriatic  seas,  iafr^  10  to  12  feet  in  length.  In 
Paheontology,  a genne  of  Ammonites,  the  iptre  of 
which  is  covered  by  the  last  whorl,  and  which 
have  an  nmblkua. 

Pelamidbb,  pel-am'e<Hiea,  s.  A genns  of  Water, 
snakes,  which  have  large  plates  on  the  head,  but 
have  the  occiput  of  a awollen  appearance;  the 
ecsles  of  the  body  small,  equal,  and  dUpoeed  like  | 
a hexagonal  pavemenL  The  spectea  b»t  kuown  | 
are  the  Anguis  poltunu,  or  Hydras  biooloor  of  | 
other  uaturalista.  They  are  common  in  the  Indian  • 
Ocean. 

PSLAMIB,  pei'a-roia,  a.  A genns  of  the  Hydro- 
phidw,  or  Water-snakes,  in  which  the  fae^  ia 
gibbous  or  enlarged  behind  ; all  the  scales  small,  I 
equal,  and  hexagonal;  head  with  Urge  plates;  [ 
poisonous.  ! 

Pelamtb,  pela-mis,  s.  A genus  of  fishes,  allied  to  1 
Thynnns:  Family,  Soomh^die.  I 

pELAROONitTM,  pel-ar-go'oe-um,  f.  (peUnryot,  a 
stork,  Or.  in  reference  to  the  reeeroblance  m tbs 
carpels  to  the  head  and  beak  of  a stork.)  The 
Oenninm,  a grans  ot  plants : Order,  Geraniaees. 
PSLABOI,  pe-las^,  $,  {pelo$goiy  Gr.)  The  name 
of  the  aboriginM  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

PBLABOIAN,  pe-las^e-an,)  a.  Pertaining  W the 
Pelaboic,  pe-las^ik,  ) Pelasgi. 
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PELASOUS-rELL 


PELLA— PEI.TA. 


(.  P»  LASOi  «,  n.  In  Fa^ulo'it  th« 

son  <rf  Jupiter  and  Niol»e,  who  reigned  tn  Sicyon, 
I and  gave  hU  name  In  the  anriviit  mh  ihitanU  of 
I the  IVIoponnesiia,  wlintn  he  iii>lructed  in  teach* 
I ing  to  clothe  thein'>elveN  ajid  to  cultivate  the 
earth.  He  was  t)te  father  of  Ljcaoo  and  fift/ 
' other  children. 

PKI.ATKS,  jwd'u-tea.  s.  (Greek,  a ncLhboar,  from  iU 
rrseinhlaiioe  to  the  genus  Dariiia.)  A genus  of 
! fuhee  belougiiig  to  the  Ilciutiu^:  Famil/,  Per* 

I cKla;. 

I PsLECAKin.*,)  pe-le>kan*e*de,  s.  (p^/icnniu,  one 
^ pgLlCANlD.«,  r of  lb«  genera.)  A taniil/  of  the 
I Katatores,  or  Swimming-binls.  It  comprehetids 
I the  following  genera: — Pelirantis,  the  pelicans; 
j Carbo,  the  oornioninta:  Tachy|jetee,  the  frigate* 
I birds;  and  Sula,  or  Da-Tponu,  the  boobiee. 

The  true  Pelicans  are  plnc^  by  Swainson  be* 
||  tween  the  Alca4l«  and  the  Larid:r,  and  he  de- 
I ecribrs  them  as  flying  with  eese,  and  even  with 
swiftness,  and  as  a large,  mrachina,  and  wander- 
ing tribe,  living  for  the  most  p.irt  on  the  ocean, 

! ami  ^eMom  approaching  laud  but  at  the  season  of 
incubation. 

I*£LECaK<>i])P.s,  pel-e-ka-nojMes,  i.  ( pelfhm,  and 
en/oi,  likeneN*,  Gr.)  A n.iine  given  i<y  I^cep*tie 
to  certain  arctic  birds,  which  have  the  bl'l  of  the 
petrel,  and  the  dilatable  throat  of  the  cormorant. 

pEi.KciMi;a,  pe-le*M'naa,  s.  (/w/cHaoa,  a binloftbe 
I pelican  tribe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  llymenupterous 
insects : Family,  Pnpi%*ora. 

Psi.KCoTttMA,  pe  le-kotVma,  s.  ( priekyt^  a bat- 

Itie-axe,  and  trmm,  I cut,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cole- 
^ opterous  insects:  Family,  LyinaxylonidK. 

pEl.hKoCOPlloRCS,  pc-Ie-ko^kofo-ros,  $.  ( pdekyn^ 

, a battle-axe,  and  pAereo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus 
]'  of  Coleopteruus  insects  r Family,  Serricomes. 

. Pbles,  pc  lea,  s.  In  Law,  issues  ari»ing  oat  of  a 
thin;.'. 

Pelkis,  pe1e-as,  a In  Mythology,  a king  of 
I Tbev.aly,  who  married  Tlietis,  one  of  the  Nereids, 

I and  the  only  mortal  man  who  married  ao  iminor- 
^ taL  Ue  w«s  the  father  of  Achillea. 

Pelf,  pelf,  $.  (etymology  auoertaijL)  Money; 

! riches. 

i PELFttV. — See  Pdf. 

j Pei.ican,  iwl'e-kaa,  «.  In  Omhholi.gy,— see  Peli- 

ieanuB.  In  Surgery,  an  instrument  for  drawing 
teeth,  so  named  frum  its  curratore  at  the  estre- 
I niity  reaeinbling  tlie  be;ik  of  the  pelican.  In 
I Herildry,  the  pelican  i«  gen«Tatly  represented  with 
her  wings  indorsed,  her  neck  einbowed,  and  peck- 
ing her  breast  In  Chemistry,  a kind  of  doable 
■ glass  veMel,  or  alembic,  used  in  distilling  liquors 
' by  circulation. 

PELtCAFt  8,  |>ei-e-ka'nos,a.  (Latin.)  Tbepelican,a 
i geno*  of  aquatic  birds,  distinuuishod  by  a large  bag 
I bring  sus[icndtfd  from  the  bilL  The  length  of  the 
pelican  Is  from  five  to  six  feet,  the  expanse  of  the 
I winj^  Inim  twelve  to  ihirtnen  feet : Type  of  the 
family  Pelicaiiidw. 

j Pkliou,  pe'le-otn,  s.  (/wfiomn,  blnenesa,  Gr.)  A 
T.irirty  uf  ioliU*,  fimnii  in  BxvAria. 

I Pelisse,  i>e-lee8‘.  a.  ^ French.)  Originally,  a furred 
cuat  or  robe.  Tlie  name  is  now  given  to  a silk 
j coat  or  habit  worn  by  ladies. 

I Pelt  , pel,  a.  {peUit,  Lat.)  A skin  or  hide.  CJerk 
i nf  thf  prlU.  an  cfflicer  of  ihe  exchequer,  who  enters 
I e%-ery  teller's  bill  on  the  parciiment  rolls,  tlie  roll 
j of  receipts,  and  the  roll  of  diebursements. 
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Pella,  pcHa,  s.  (Gre**k,  leather.)  A "enosof  Co-  j 
leopterous  ieseets:  Family,  Aleochsri  tic. 

Pbi.laoe,  pel'laje.  $.  (^pelUit,  a skin,  Lat)  A cos-  , 
tom  or  doty  paid  on  skins  of  le  ither. 

PCLLAORA,  pel-lag'ra,  t.  (yw/^io,  the  skin,  and 
«pyer,  silk,  Lat.)  A disea-w  of  the  skin,  som*^ 
what  resembling  rlephaniiasis,  and  occasion  illy 
prodocing  great  constitutional  derangement  It  is  i 
endemic  in  certain  districts  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
the  Milanese.  J 

Pellet,  pel  lit,  #.  (/w/ote,  Fr.)  A little  ball;  | 
bullet;  a ball  for  fire-arms;— ^obsolete  in  the  la-t 
two  aenscs :)— r.  0.  to  form  luto  little  balls. — '! 
Obsolete.  I 

That  Maeon'd  woe  hod  fwOsted  tn  tear*.— Fhatv. 
Pellets,  in  Heraldry,  are  little  black  mnndles  or  i 
balls,  otherwise  tenned  ogresses  and  gemstmes,  j 
wi>m  on  armorial  bearings.  , 

Pelleted,  pel'lit-ed,  a.  Consisting  of  ballets.  | 
Pellicle,  peHe-kl,  s.  A thin  skm  or  film.  In  j 
Chemistry,  a thin  saline  crust  forme<l  on  the  sor-  ; 
face  of  a solution  of  salt  by  eraporatioo. 

Pcllitort,  perte-to-re.  s.  In  Hharmicy,  the  root 
of  the  Spanish  camomile,  Anthemts  pvrethrutn. 

It  is  ealM  the  Pellitory  of  Spain.  In  Botany, — 
see  Parietaria. 

Pell-mell,  pel-TiieF,  ad.  With  oonfosed  vio- 
lence. 

Pellornbitm,  pel-lawr'ne-nm,  s.  (peVa^  skin,  and  r 
omis,  a bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bi^s  bekmgiQ.:  to  j 
tboaCraterpodioic,  or  Babbters:  Family,  llmi-  | 
l^da^ 

Peli4L— See  Pell.  |i 

Pellucid,  peMn'sid,  a.  (per,  throti'^h,  and  luei-lut,  | 
bright,  Lat.)  Clear;  tnuispAreot;  not  opaque; 
not  dark.  i| 

Pklluciditt,  pel-In-wdVte,  Is.  Transparency;  j| 
PBLLt7ClDHF.SS,  |>eMa'sid-no«.)  clearness.  '/ 

Pelokonite,  pel-ok'o-nite,  s.  ( peiot,  black,  and  ; 
Jttmis,  powder,  Gr.)  A mineral  fooud  in  China 
of  a blolsh-black  colour,  with  a liver-brown 
streak  and  oonchmda)  fracture  ; opaque;  lustre  j 
dullish  ; vitreous  : sp.  gr.  2.5C7.  HanJness  = 3. 
Pelop.EI'8.  pe-lo-pe'ns,  #.  (pelops,  daTk-eved,  Gr.)  | 

A genus  of  llymenopterotu  insects : Family,  Cara*  , 
bide.  I 

Pelopiiilcs,  pe-lofe-his,  s.  (peine,  dark,  and  ; 
pAi/eo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Goleopteroos  in-  | 
8<‘Cts,  the  Elaphres  of  Fabridos:  Family,  Cora-  , 
bide.  [ 

pBLOPoimtsiAiv,  pel-o-poa-nish'an,  s.  A native 
of  the  PelopoBoeous,  ' the  ialsnd  of  Pelops,*  the  ^ 
ancient  name  of  the  Mores,  a peninsula  of  i 
Greece;— o.  pertidning  to  Peluponneaua. 

Pbloeis,  pe-lo'ria,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  giant 
ranscle.)  The  name  given  by  PoU  for  the  animal  | 
of  the  oysters,  properly  so  called ; a genus  of  micro-  | 
Boopic  Poraminifera. 

Pblorokta,  pel-o-roo'ta,  a.  (peloroe,  large,  and 
ontos,  really,  Gr.)  A name  gi%'en  by  Oken  to  a j 
form  of  the  Nerit,  A’erita  f^ortmbi  of  authors. 
Pkt.T.  pell,  s.  (from  nellis,  a skm,  Lai.)  A akin  or 
hide;  the  quarry  of  a hawk  all  tom;  a blow  from 
something  thrown ; a stroke.  Pelt*nonpfr,  a 
dealer  in  raw  hides; — r.  a.  (peloter,  Fr.)  to  strike 
witfi  something  thrown  ; to  throw;  to  cast.  | 

Pelta,  pcl'ta,  s.  (I.ati  i,  a shield.)  A term  used  in  ' 
Butanr,  in  describing  lichens,  to  denote  a flat 
shield  without  any  elevated  rim,  as  in  the  genus 
Pellidea.  , 
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j pEi.TASTiiKRA,  p«l'tan-/A«'ra,  «.  (_ptUfy  a buckler, 
auil  aniJura^  an  anlhcr,  Gr.  in  n Terence  to  the 
. fi>rm  of  the  antlrera.)  A genoa  o<  Etal  Iiiilian 
|!  ahrulns:  Order,  Solaiiaces. 

I p£i.TAUiA,  pel  ta're-H,  a.  a email  ebield,  Gr. 

I in  iiUuaiun  to  the  torm  of  the  atiiclcs. ) A genus  of 

Ij  ^>wmnal  Crucifefutts  berb»:  Snbvrder,  Plenro- 

. rhiitric. 

I ■ Pelta&t^  pel-tos'tr,  a.  (from  pelu,  a slneld,  Gr.) 
la  Anliqnity,  tiie  name  giren  to  tbo  light  iufaiitrjr 
of  the  Greek  aruty,  from  their  corryuig  the  pelta 
or  target. 

. PfcLTASTts,  pel-tas’tea,  I.  (Greek,  a target-bearer) 

I,  A gt*nu9  of  Hyuieno^terous  iusects  of  the  tribe 
|<  IcbneumoUiles : Family,  Pu^ivont. 

Peltate,  p*-li'ate,  ( a.  (yxe/t  /taa,  Lat)  Shietd- 

PeltaTLD,  pelt'a-ted,)  ebaped,  aj  plied  ia  Bo- 
tany to  a leaf  wh<*o  the  petiole  ia  fixed  in  the 
UUk  ioatead  of  the  margin,  like  the  b.uidle  of  a 
sliield. 

Peltatelt,  pelt'ate  !e,  ad.  In  a peltate  manner. 
PehaUJjf  nerre«/,  having  the  ntrvea  of  the  leaf 
!>  di5p<«t;d  in  a pvhale  inuuncr,  taJL>Uog  from  the 
I cejitre. 

Peltek,  pclt'ur,  «.  One  that  pelts;  a mean,  coret- 
i|  ous  person.  i 

I PelTIUEA,  pel-te-de'a,  $,  {^lU,  a little  aliield  or  j 
I target,  and  eidoa,  form,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Licbsnai  ! 
'i  Tribe,  Hy[nenoth.itamee. 

' Plltioeua.-  See  Feltidca. 

I Pelting,  pelt  ing,  $.  An  attack  with  anything 
j!  thrown; — a.  mean;  paltry. — Seldom  osL-d  in  the 

!|  adjective  aenae. 

! , Could  irreat  men  thunder.  Jora  could  oo*er  be  quiet : 

I J’l.r  enry  feftiwjj  |K-tly  otlicer 

I Would  use  bin  lieuTeii  Tor  thundi  x.-^^kain. 

' Peltouon,  prrto-don,  a.  (;>c/re,  a buckler,  and 
odouty  a tooth,  Gr.  in  refvrcuoe  to  the  teeth  of  iIm 
j calyx  being  terminated  each  by  a |«eltate,  snlicon-  | 

{ cave,  ciliatt<d,  dilated  a|>pend  )ge.)  A genus  of  i 

hcrLuccuua  |>huits:  Order,  Lainiacete.  I 

Pl.LTRY,  pel'trc,  $.  a akin,  LaU)  In  C^m-  ' 

i meice,  the  name  given  to  the  unprc|>aivd  akins 
, ; ol  iUlTerent  kitidn  of  wild  animals,  such  &«  the 

I I braver,  aah'e,  wolf,  bear,  &c.  When  the  inner 
aide  ia  taime'l  l>y  an  aluuii.tooa  proct.‘ae,  the  skins 

' ! are  called  Jura. 


Pevpiiigi  s,  pem'fe-gus,  s.(/>emy?Ayr,  a Vfr^ifle,  Or.)  1 
In  Pathology,  an  eruption,  consisting  of  vesicles  | 
of  variotu  sixes,  from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  • I 
walnut,  and  generally  attended  by  fever.  I 

Pen,  pen,  $.  (Dutch,  pinn^  StLX.  penao,  Lat)  An  ! 
instrument  used  for  writing,  ususHy  made  of  the 
quill  of  some  large  fowl,  though  frequently  made  ^ 
of  metal  and  other  materials;  awing;  a feather. 

— O'oolete  to  the  last  two  senses ; 

The  jirni  that  did  hia  piniona  bind, 

Wer«  Idtu  momyards,  wtUi  filing  canvaa  lin'd.— 

.SpciMsr. 

a small  enclosure  for  beasts ; a coop ; — r.  a.  to 
write;  to  oomjK)»o  and  commit  to pajter;  to  coop; 
to  sliut  up;  to  coufius  in  a narrow  place,  or  smail  ! 
enclosure. 

Pen.ea,  |>ci)>ae'a,  c.  (in  honour  of  P.  Pena,  author  , i 
of  ' .\dvtTsarU  Dutatdea,'  {HiU.sbed  in  1570.)  A 1 
gvnu:.  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope:  i| 
I ' lw  of  the  order  Pena-'aces.  ji 

Pen.eacex,  pen-e-a'se-e,  s.  {peaoea^  one  of  the  | 
gi  non.)  A natural  ordier  of  Endogenons  plants,  ' 
bchingitig  to  the  Uhamnal  Alliance  of  Lindley.  It  J 
coiiM^ts  of  ahrubs  with  opposite  imbricated  leaves 
with  otipuiea;  flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  usually 
red ; caJyx  infecior,  with  two  or  more  bracts  at  its  1 1 
ba&e;  stamens  four,  arising  from  below  the  recess  i 
of  the  limb  with  which  they  alternate,  or  eight  aris- 
ing from  near  the  base  of  tlie  calyx ; aothm  two-  | 
€0111*11:  ovary  snperiur,  and  lour-celled;  fruit  cap-  ; 
sular:  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ; 
Penal,  pe'ual,  a.  (French  and  S;  anisb.)  Denouno- 
Utg  puivUbmeut;  enacting  punishment;  used  for 
tlie  purposes  of  putiisbment;  incurring  punisb- 
mrot;  subject  to  a penalty.  PemU-bilL,  an  iostru- 
meiit  formerly  in  a-.e,  by  which  a party  bound 
biinself  to  pay  a certain  sum  or  sums  of  motiey, 
or  to  do  a certain  act,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay 
a certain  specifleJ  sum  by  way  ot  penalty.  Instru- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  superseded  by  bunds 
with  conditio.is.  Penal  atatuUs^  those  statuUs 
which  imi'oee  certain  peiiaUics  on  the  commUnioa 
of  certain  uflcnces;  and  such  actions  brought  for  the 
recovery  of  such  [>enalties,  are  called  penal  actions. 
Penality,  pcn-kl'e-te,  s.  Liablencss  to  punioh- 
ineiit;  condemnation  to  punishment.— ObMiete. 
PiNAi.TV,  pei/al-te,  s.  Punishment;  censure;  ^ 


Pelvic,  pel  vik,  a.  Pert.iining  to  the  pelvi>i,  as  the 
ptieic  l;..ame;its,  those  by  winch  the  lumbar  vei- 
tcbr.e  and  ossa  iunuuiii.uta  are  bound  to  the  os 
' < sacrum.  : 

. PtLViMETEB,  pel-run'e-tor,  $.  (prJrts,  I.aL  and  | 
l|  tnetron,  a mea.'Ure,  Gr.)  An  insinmieut  u-eU  fur  , 

j measuring  the  din>CD.'ionB  of  the  fenule  pelvia.  | 

ji  pLLVte,  pelvis,  «.  (pe/px,  a basin,  Gr.)  In  An»-  [ 
I tomy,  the  inferior  cavity  of  tl«e  belly,  bounded  in 

I the  frunt  by  the  os  pU^es,  in  the  back  by  the  os  i 

saertun^  and  by  the  os  cocryyur  below ; laterally,  by 
the  ilia  above,  and  the  ischiu  below.  Pelvis  renum,  I 
a membranous  bag  that  receives  the  uriue,  and 
p- iirs  it  into  the  bladder.  Pelvis  cerc6rt,  the 
inTuudil'Ulum  in  the  braitu  j 

P.  AiMACAX,  pem'ma-kan,s.  Meat  cured,  pulverized,  | 
I and  nuxod  with  fat — uf  great  use  in  Icngibeiied  i 
voyagee. 

! Pr.Mi'iiEEls,  pem-fe'ria,  s.  (Greek  name  of  a fish ; I 
'l  which  it  was  is  unknown.)  A genus  ol  fl>he?‘,  in 

I which  the  head  is  uoked;  dora^  fin  sbuit,  high, 

I and  placed  over  the  |>crtotal;  the  eyes  exceedingly  | 

n large:  Familr,  Chatodimidau  j 


judicial  iidliction ; forfeiture  u|m>u  noiipiTforinaoce. 
Penance,  peii'ans,  s.  (pauitensia,  Lat.)  A cen- 
sure or  puriislaosnt  enjoined  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  for  the  pur,;»tiun  or  correctiou  of  the 
K>ul  of  an  udendcr,  iu  conscr;uenco  of  some  crime 
of  spiritual  cognizance  coutinitteri  by  him  ; repent- 
ance; viduntary  suffering  as  an  expression  of 
peoitenoe.  | 

Penates,  pe'Oa'tls,#.  pin.  (Latin,  from penilus,  with-  | 
in.)  The  household  aods  of  the  ancient  Koiuans. 
Pence,  pent,  s.  The  plural  of  penny,  when  used 
of  a sum  of  money  or  value. 

Penchant,  pang  shan<',  s.  (Frencli.)  Inclination.  [ 
Pencil,  peu  aii,  s.  (^pt/tcel,  Span.)  A small  brush  . 
of  hair,  u.'«d  by  painU tb  tor  laying  on  th«r  oulours;  j 
a pen  formed  of  carburet  ol  iron  or  plumbago, 
bhttk  lead  OF  red  ch.dk,  with  a point  at  one  end. 
Used  tor  writing  and  drawing;  any  iustrument  of 
writing  without  uik.  In  Optics,  a collection  of 
rays  of  light  which  couverge  or  div*er^e  from  tbo 
anine  poiut.  In  Geometry,  a number  of  lines  which 
mvet  in  Or  e point; — r.  a.  to  paiut  or  draw  ; to 
write  or  mark  with  a pinciL 
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PEXCILLARIA— PEKDULOUSNF.SS. 


PENDULOUS— PENITEKCr. 


I Pbkcillabta,  pra-sil<la're>«,  ( penieiUiUy  a )«ncil,  . 
^ Lat.  in  allusion  to  tha  soft  hairy  appearance  of  the 
spikes.)  A frenosof  plants:  Order,  GraminacMs.  [ 

Pencilled,  pen'sild,  a.  In  Botany,  marked  in  ' 
lines  as  with  a jwmil,  or  having  the  appearance  of  I 
. a hair  pencil,  as  the  stigmas  of  seveiiU  species  of 
I oxalis  bare. 

Pencil-braped,  pen'sU-shaypt,  a.  HsTing  the 
fomi  of  s pencil. 

Penorapt,  pen'kraft,  s.  Penmanship, 

’ Pendant,  pen'daot,  a.  (peac/eo,  I hsng,  lat)  A 
I , jewel  or  ornament  hanging  at  the  ear ; anything 

' hanging  by  way  of  ornament  In  Heraldry,  a part 

, banging  from  the  label,  resembling  the  drops  in 
the  Doric  friese.  In  Gothk)  Architecture,  an 
I omamenul  maaa  of  atone  hanging  down  or  de> 
•cending  from  the  intersections  of  a groined  vanlt* 

[ ing.  Pendant  feather$,  in  Falconry,  those  f«‘a> 

' thers  which  grow  on  the  thigl)  of  a hawk.  The 

j pendanU  of  a ship,  are  streamers  or  long  oolonra 

' split  or  divided  into  two  parts,  ending  in  points, 

I and  han^g  at  ths  msst-beaid,  or  St  the  yard-arm  ; 

I a short  piece  of  rope  fised  on  each  side  nnder  the 

ahroods,  on  the  beads  of  the  main  and  fore  ma.st, 
it  having  an  iron  thimble  to  receive  the  hooka  of  tlie 
I tackle.  Fart  and  mam  stoy  tackle  pendants^  are 
ropes  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  and 
I main  stay  of  a ship,  which,  by  the  aid  of  tackles, 

I are  used  in  hoi:»ting  up  provisiona,  water,  &c. 

I There  an  many  other  pendants  of  the  latter  kind, 

I generally  single  or  double  ropes,  with  block  or 

( \ackle  attach^  to  the  lower  extremity — as  the  fish 
pendant,  the  yard  tackle  pendants,  the  reef  tackle 
pendants,  &c.,  all  of  wbi<^  are  employed  to  trans- 
' I roit  the  effurta  of  their  respective  tackles  to  some  dis- 
tant object.  Rudder  pedant,  a rope  made  fast  to 
the  mdder  by  a chain,  to  prevent  iU  lues  when  on* 
shipped; — a pendulum. — Ohsnlete  in  the  last  sense. 

I Pbndbncb,  pen'dena,  t.  (pentiem,  Lat.)  Slope; 

inclination.  | 

' Pbndenct,  pen'deo-se,  «.  Suspense;  delay  of' 

I decision.  I 

i Pendent,  pen'dent,  a.  Hanging;  jutting  over,  as  | 

i a pendent  rock  ; sapported  above  the  ground, 

i Pendente  lite^  in  Law,  pending  the  suit ; whilst 

the  suit  is  pending. 

> Pkndbntite,  peo'<&n-tiv,  «.  In  Architeetnre,  the 
j portion  of  a groined  ceiling  supported  by  one  pilhir 
or  impost,  and  bounded  by  the  apex  of  tlie  longi- 
I tndinal  and  transverse  vaults.  In  Gothic  ceilings 
I of  this  kind,  the  riba  of  the  vanlta  descend  from 
the  apex  to  the  impost  of  each  peodenlive,  where 
they  become  tinitod.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
I domical  vault,  which  descends  into  the  comer  of 
j an  angular  building,  when  a ceiling  of  ihla  dcecrip- 
I tioo  is  pLiced  over  a straigbt-aided  area.  Penden- 
. lives  of  thia  kind  are  common  in  Bysanthioe,  but 
not  in  Gothic  arebitectnre.  Pendentire  bracking, 
j or  0tt>t  brackeJtimg^  the  bracketing  which  apringa 
I from  the  rectangular  walla  of  an  apartment  np- 

I wards  towards  the  ceiling,  and  forming  the  hori- 

I I zontxl  part  of  the  ceiling  into  a circle  or  ellipsis. 

' I PewU!ndet  cradling^  the  timber  work  for  suatain- 

j ing  the  lath  and  plaster  in  vaulted  ceilings. 

Penuino,  pend'ing,  a.  Depending ; remaining  nn- 
i'  decided;  not  settled. 

J I PendL’LE,  pen'dule,  t.  A pendulum. — Obsolete. 

\[  Pendulobitt,  peo-du  los'e-te,  1 t.  The  state 
j PENDDLorsNESB,  pen'du-lua-oes,)  of  banking; 

, Mi^pension. 


PEKDUtxiUB,  pen'dn-los,  a.  Hanging;  not  tnp- 
port<*d  lielow ; fastened  at  one  end,  the  other  being 
movable. 

PENDt'LCM,  pen'da-lum,  a (^pendttlm,  banging, 
Lat.)  Any  heavy  body  so  tn^pended  that  it  may 
vibrate  or  awing  backwards  and  lorwords  about 
•ome  fixed  point,  by  the  alternate  action  of  mo> 
mentum  and  gravity,  after  having  been  once  set 
in  mi>tion.  Compentntion  ptn/luiian,  a pendulum 
which  is  so  oonstroctod  that  it  always  irtains 
precuely  the  Mme  length,  coanteractiiig  the  effects 
of  beat  and  ooM. 

PKNELors,  pe-nero-pt*,  «.  (the  wife  of  Ulyasea.) 
A genua  of  birds:  Family,  Cracids. 

Penbroplib,  pe-ner'o-piia,  s.  A name  given  by  Do 
Montfort  to  a genua  i^microaoopio  Foraminlfera 

Penktrabilitt.  pen-e-tra- bire-te,  s.  Suscepti- 
bility of  impreeaion  from  another  body. 

Pbni-tradle,  penVtra-bl,  a.  (French,  from pene- 
trabUit,  LaL)  Such  as  may  ^ pierced,  or  admit 
the  entrance  of  another  b«>dy;  susceptible  of  mural 
or  intellectual  impresbiuo. 

Peketrail,  peoVtrah*.  s.  (jfenetrtilii,  Lat.)  In- 
terior parta'-^Obsolole. 

Penbtralea,  pen-e-trale-a,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Rmnan 
Antiquity,  a sacred  apartment  or  ebapd  iu  private 
bousea,  set  apart  fur  the  worship  of  the  peuatos, 
or  bouaebold  gods.  Plu.  Peuetmliu. 

Penetbanct,  pen'e-tran-ae,  a Power  of  entering 
or  piercing. 

Penetrant,  pen'e-trant,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
pierce  or  enter ; sharp;  subtiK-. 

Pknetrate,  pcn'e-tnite,  r.  tu  (penetro^  Lit)  To 
pierce;  to  enter  beyond  the  suifaoe;  to  make  way 
into  a body;  to  affect  the  mind;  to  rrueb  (ho 
meaning ; to  pass  into  the  interior ; — »,  n.  to  luoke 
way ; to  pass  or  make  way  iiitellectaa]ly. 

Penktratino,  pen'e-tra-ting,  a.  Having  (he  power 
of  entering  or  piercing  another  body;  sharp;  auh- 
tile ; discerning ; acute. 

Penetration,  pen-e-tra'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  enter- 
ing into  any  b^y ; mental  entrance  into  anything 
abotruse;  acuteness;  sagacity. 

Penetrative,  pen'e-tnetiv,  n.  Pierring;  sharp; 

subtile;  scute;  sagacious;  discenii  'g. 
Pknetrativkness,  pcn'e-trm-uv-nvs,  a The 
quality  of  being  penetrative. 

Penguin,  pen'gwia.s.  The  common  name  of  tlie  birds 
of  the  family  Alcadse,  which  belong  to  the  genera 
Aptenodytea,  Sphemscus,  and  Kudypea.  'I'he  wbgs 
resemble  fins,  and  though  not  fitted  fur  flight,  assist 
them  in  their  rapid  divings  and  evolutious  under 
water,  'fbey  are  natives  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  they  occupy  the  place  of  the  Auks 
of  the  northern. 

Pbnicillate,  pen-e-sU'late,  ^ a.  In  Zoolt^, 

1*£N1cillatbd,  pen-e-ail'lay-ted,}  applied  when 
a part  aap(>orta  one  or  more  smidl  bugles  of  di- 
verging hain. 

Peninsula,  pcn-in'sn-la,  s.  (pens,  almost,  and 
utsu/a,  an  island,  Gr.)  A portion  of  land  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  but  joined  by  a uarrow  neck 
or  isthmus  to  the  main  land. 

Peninsular,  pen-iuWlar,  a.  In  the  form  or 
state  of  a peninsula;  relating  to  a peninsula. 

Pkninsulate,  pen-io'su-lste,  u.  a.  To  cncouipoza 
almost  with  water ; to  form  a peninsula. 

Penis,  pe'nis,  a The  membrum  vmle. 

Penitence,  i>cnVteii8,  ( s.  (/wwrlcacv,  Kr. 

Pemitency,  pcuVten-se,)  tcHttOy  Lat.)  Kepeut- 
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PEX1»EI>— PENSION. 


ance;  cuutri'jon  for  ain;  aorrow  for  Crimea  or 
' onciiccs. 

^E.N^TEHT,  pen'e-teot,  a,  Repentant;  contrite  for 
Mn,  eorrowful  for  paat  transgreasiona,  and  molatelj 
amending  life ; — a.  oneaohowfalforsin;  one  who 
I repents  of  tin ; one  under  chorch  censure,  but 
( admitted  to  penaooe ; one  under  tbe  direction  of 
a coiifeaaor. 

' PEHiTBXTiAr.^  pen-e-teo'abal,  a.  Proceeding  from 
or  exprvaang  penitence  or  oontrition  of  heart, 
li  Order  of  PemtenU  <f  8L  Magdalen^  an  order 
' I established  at  Marseille^  in  the  year  1272,  by  one 
I Bernard,  who  devoted  bimaelf  to  the  work  of  con- 
verting  the  courteaana  of  that  dty ; — a.  a name  given 
by  Roman  Catholics  to  an  eodedastical  book,  in 
' which  ia  prescribed  what  relates  to  the  imposition 
of  penance.  There  are  several  Roman  Peniten- 
ti  .ls,  as  those  of  the  venerable  Bede,  Pope  Gre- 

gory,  &C. 

' Penitbstiart,  pen-o-ten'shS're,  a.  Relating  to 
penam-e,  or  to  the  rules  and  measnrea  of  penance ; 

I — $.  ouc  that  prescribes  the  rules  and  measures  of 
I penance;  apemteut;  one  that  does  penance.  In 
tbe  Andeot  Church,  a name  given  to  certain 
presbyters  or  priests  appointed  In  every  church 
to  receive  the  private  c^essions  of  the  people,  in 
I order  to  facilitate  pnbUo  discipline,  by  informing 
them  what  dns  were  to  be  expiaUsl  by  puMio 
penance,  and  to  appoint  private  penance  for  surb 
occult  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be  punished 
i publicly.  At  the  Court  of  Rome,  an  office  in 
which  the  aecret  bulls,  grHoea,  or  dbpensatioos, 
1 relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  oonfusidons,  &c., 

I are  examined  and  delivered  out.  Grand  P»tUen~ 

I tiary,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
usually  a cardinal,  appointed  by  tbe  pope  to  grant 
I absolution  in  eases  reserved  for  tbe  papal  authority, 
I dUpenaations  of  marriage,  &c. ; — a bouse  of  cor* 
I rection  in  which  offenders  are  confined  for  punish- 
] meot  and  reformation,  and  compelled  to  labour ; 
a workhouse. 

: rBMTENTi.Y,  peu'o-tent‘le.  ad.  With  repentanoe, 
* sorrow,  or  contrition  for  sin  ; with  contrition. 

PBNKXirB,  pen'nife,  s.  A small  knife,  used  for 
making  and  mending  pens. 

J Penman,  pen'man,#.  One  who  professes  or  teaches 
the  art  of  writing;  one  that  writes  a good  hand; 
I an  author ; a writer. 

Penmanship,  pen'man-sbip,  a.  The  use  of  the 
pen  in  writing ; tbe  art  or  manner  of  writing. 

Pennaciied,  pen'nasht,  a.  (penmicAo,  Pr.)  Ra- 
I diiited ; diversified  with  natural  stripes  of  various 
I cnlount,  as  a flower. — Seldom  used. 

^ Pennant,  pennant,^  s.  A small  flag  or  banner. 

Pennon,  pen'-nnn,  | •^See  Pendant. 

PEN.NATE,  pen'nate,  ) a.  (pmnnAM,  Lat) 

Pknnatkd,  pen'nay*ted,  ) Winged.  In  Botany, 
H />enHaie  leaf  ia  a oomi>nund  leaf,  in  which  a 
I simple  petiole  baa  several  leaflets  atUchod  to  each 
I side  of  it. 

I PennatCTLA,  pen-nat'n-Ia,  s.  (penno,  a feather, 
Lnt.)  A genns  of  polypifonn  ^phytes,  provided 
with  eigiit  pectinat^  tentaeula,  entirely  retractile, 
imd  irregularly  disposed  on  the  edge  of  a sort 
of  spears  or  latend  ptnnulee,  which  are  sytn* 
metrically  placed  along  tbe  whole  extent  of  a 
regular,  symmetrical,  speculiferoua  rachis. 

• pEjrsATULABi^  pen'Qst>n-la're*e,  s.  (petmatn/oy 
! one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Polypes,  of  which 
I (be  Sea-pen,  Pennatola  grisea,  is  the  type. 


Penned,  pend,  a.  Winged;  having  plumes.  {} 

Penner.  pen'nur,  s.  A writer;  a pencase. — Local  M 
pENNiroRM,  pei/n^fawrm,  o.  (/lewui,  a quill,  Lat.  j 
and /orm.)  Having  tbe  form  of  a quill  or  feather.  'I 
Penkioehocs,  pen>nij'er-us,  a.  (penM,  and  gorOf  [| 
to  bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  feathers.  i 

PBNNII.E8S,  pen'ne-les,  a.  Destitute  of  money;  ij 
poor.  {, 

PENN19BTUN,  pen-ne-so'tnm,  a.  (penna,  a pen,  i| 
and  M/a,  a bristle,  Lat.  in  reference  to  tbe  charao-  ! | 
ter  of  tbe  involucre.)  A genus  of  plauts : Order,  1 1 
Graminacess.  * 

Pbnnstltanian,  pen-siUva'ne-an,  i.  A native  j 
of  Pennsylvania a.  pertaining  to,  or  produced  j 
in,  Pennsylvania.  j 

Penncs,  pen'noa,  #.  In  Mythology,  a divinity 
worship]^  by  the  Gauls  aa  the  greatest  of  their 
gods.  He  bad  a temple  on  the  Alps,  and  bis 
statue  was  that  of  a young  man  naked,  with  only  j 
one  eye  In  tbe  middle  of  hU  forehead,  lie  is  sup-  < 
posed  to  have  been  the  representative  of  the  sun, 
and  worshipped  as  such.  ! 

Pbnkt,  pen'ne,  s.  (pemiff,  Sax.  ^emwn^,  Dot.  and 
SwedL)  PAl  Pennies  or  Pence.  The  meet  an- 
cient of  British  coins,  at  first  compo^  of  ! 
silver,  and  minted  with  a deep  cross.  It  is  now  I; 
made  of  copper,  twelve  of  which  are  equal  to  a [ { 
shilling  Proverbially,  a small  sum;  money  in  ’ 
general  Penny-cress,  the  plant  TbelaspI  arvenae.  ;t 
Pbnntpost,  penhe-postc,  s.  One  that  carries  letters 
from  the  post-office,  and  delivers  them  to  the  I 
parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  | 

PtHNT-ROYAL,  pen'nc-roT-al,  s.  The  plant  Men-  i 
tha  pulegiuin,  forming  the  variety  tumentosa,  used 
in  cookery,  and  in  making  penny-royal  water.  i 
Pbnnywbioiit,  pei/no-wat^  s.  A troy  weight  ' 
containing  twenty-fonr  grains,  so  called  from  the 
andent  silver  penny  being  of  this  weight.  ij 

Penntwisb,  pen'no-wite,  a.  Saving  small  sums  | 
at  the  haziu^  of  larger;  niggardly  on  important  I 
occasions.  < 

Pennywort,  pen'ne-wurt,  s.  The  common  name 
of  tbe  plants  of  the  genns  Hydroootylv.  ' 

Pennyworth,  pen'oe-wurtA,  s.  Aa  much  m ia  | 
bought  for  a penny ; any  purchase ; anything 
bought  or  Bold  for  money  ; something  advantage-  ; 
ooaly  bought ; a purchase  got  for  less  than  it  is 
worth ; a sm^  quantity. 

Penolooical,  pen-o-loj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  or 
descriptive  of  public  paniahmenta.  | 

Pesoloot,  pen-oI'O'je,  a.  (ynnia,  punishment,  Lat. 
aud  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  acicnco  which  | 
treats  of  public  punishments,  as  they  affect  tbe 
criminal  and  the  community.  | 

Pknorcon,  pen-awrlton,  a.  The  name  given  to  so  j 
old  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar  kind,  with  j 
nine  strings  and  a broad  finger-board.  j 

Pensa,  pen'sa,  a.  In  Archaiologj,  a wey  of  checee,  I 
salt,  eqnal  to  256  Iba. ; ad  peTuawtf  the  fall  ! 
weight  of  12  ounces  troy,  which  was  formerly  paid  j 
into  the  exebt^uer  for  a pound  troy.  i 

Pensile,  pen'sil,  a.  (pensiiit,  Lat.)  Han^ng;  | 
suspended  ; supported  above  the  ground. 
Pemsileness,  pen^dl-nea,  a.  The  state  of  banging. 
Pension,  pen'shun,  a.  (French  and  Spanish.)  Ad 
annual  allowance  of  money  to  a person  by  govern- 
ment, in  oonsideretion  of  something  meritorions,  ^ 
or  for  paat  rerviccs,  or  to  tbe  indigent  widows  of  i 
officers  killed  in  tbe  public  lenrioe;  an  aonanl  sum  | 
paid  to  an  individual  who  has  grown  dis  ibled ; [ 
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a pnjTnent  of  m^npy;  rent;  a certnin  jtnrn  of 
money  paid  to  a clergyman  in  lieu  of  tithes ; an 
annual  payment,  considered  in  the  li^ht  of  a bribe. 
In  Grey's  Inn,  the  term  pension  is  used  to  denote 
the  assentbly  or  council  of  its  memb'‘rs  to  consalt 
on  their  affiira.  Penrum  tori/!,  a writ  or  peremp- 
tory order  in  Grey’s  Inn.  against  such  of  the 
society  as  are  in  arrears  for  pensions  and  other 
duties; — r.  a.  to  grant  a pendon  to,  in  conaidera- 
tion  of  merit,  past  service,  or  indiccnce, 

PE5SIONART,  I'cn'shun-ar-e,  o.  Maint4uned  by  a 
pension ; consisting  in  a pension ; — a.  one  receiv- 
mg  a pension  or  annual  pa^  ment ; the  6rst  minis> 
ter  of  the  states  of  HnlUnd : alfo,  the  first  minister 
of  the  regency  of  a city  in  Holland. 

Pensioner,  pen'shun-ur,  a.  One  receiving  an  an- 
nual allowance  from  government  in  consideration 
of  past  services ; a dependent ; one  supported  by 
an  annual  allowance  as  a reward  for  services; 
in  the  nniversitios  of  Cambridge  ond  Dublin,  an 
undergraduate,  or  bachelor  of  arts,  who  lives  at  his 
own  expense.  Gentlemen  pen/rtoners^  or  Queen  or 
King's  pensioners,  a b-md  of  gentlemen  who, 
armed  with  partisans,  attend  upon  the  persou  of 
the  sovereium  at  the  palace. 

PF  'SIVR,  pen'sir,  a.  (pertao,  Lat  p<aatt'o,  It.sl.) 
Sorrowfully  thoughtful;  sorrowful;  melancholy; 
expressing  thoughtfulnens  with  sadncaa. 

Pensively,  pen'slv-le,  ad.  With  melancholy; 
sorrowfully  ; with  gloomy  seriousness. 

Pknsivesess,  pen'siv-nes,  $.  Sorrowfulness; 
gloomy  thoughtfulness;  melancholy. 

Penstock,  pen'stnk,  a.  A kind  of  sluice  placed 
in  the  water  of  a mill-pond  ; a flood  g^te. 

pENTAf.tNA,  pen-ts-se'ns,  a.  ( penfe,  fi%*e,  and 
ak'dnti,  a thorn,  Gr.  in  relerenoe  to  tho  five  spiny 
lobes  of  the  ca'yz.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Ilk*cebrace». 

PENTACArstJLAR,  pen-ta-kap'su-Ixr,  a.  Hsvitigfive 
capsules. 

Pentacrhos,  pen-tas'er-os,  a.  (penle,  five,  and 
keros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fi-hea,  belonging 
to  the  Serranine,  in  which  the  b>*dy  is  short  and 
angular;  the  belly  flattened  ; the  ludes  much  coin- 
pressed  ; a horny  protuberance  over  the  eye : 
Family,  Percid*. 

PsNTAonoNDRA,  pen-ta-konMrs,  t.  (pente,  five, 
and  ehondros,  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  berry 
containing  five  seeds.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order, 
Epacridaoess. 

Pentachord,  pen'ta-kawrd,  s.  A musical  scale, 
ooBsisting  of  five  conjunct  diatonic  degrees.  Tho 
name  also  given  to  an  ancient  instrument  having 
five  atrings,  ascribed  to  the  iDvenUon  of  the  Scy- 
thians by  JuUm  Pollux. 

pKNTACLuaiTB. — See  Pyroxene. 

pBKTACoocous,  poD-ta-kok'ktt%  a.  (pente,  five, 
Gr.  and  coccus,  a berry,  Lat.)  CouiAiiiing  five 
grains  or  reeds. 

Pentacontarcii,  pen-ta-kon'tdrk,  i.  (pentaconta, 
filty,  and  arckos,  a ruler,  Gr.)  In  Grecian  Anti- 
quity, a captain  over  fifty  men. 

Pbntacostvs,  peo'ta-koe-tix,  s.  (Greek.)  A body 
of  fifty  soldiers. 

pEirrACRiNua,  pen-tak're-nns,  $.  (pente,  five,  and 
ibnrKtn,  a lily,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Encrinites,  which 
have  pentagonal  ossicnie. 

Pbntacrostic,  pen-ta-kros'tik,  a.  (pente,  five,  Gr. 
and  acrostic.)  Containing  five  acraotics  of  the 
tame  name,  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 
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Pestacrtpta,  pen-ta-krip'ta,  s.  ( pmfe,  and  hypto, 

I bide,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herbnco«>us  urnbelliferuus 
phints,  with  dark  purple  flowers : Subewdor,  Or- 
thos pennx. 

Pentadesma,  pen-ta-das'ena,  ».  (pente,  fire,  and 
desma,  a bundle,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  stamens 
being  dls^xMwd  in  five  bundles.)  The  Butter  and 
Tullow-lree,  a genus  of  Arric.in  trees,  nstivee  uf 
Sierra  Leone.  The  fruit,  P.  bntyraoea,  when  cut, 
ields  a yellow  greasy  juice,  of  which  a kind  of  : 
utter  is  made.  Tho  fluwen  are  large  a<id  showy : 
Order,  Clusiooea. 

Pentadobon,  pen  ta*do'ron,  $.  (pente,  five,  and 
doron,  a palm,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  a 
brick  of  five  palms  in  length,  used  by  the  Greeks  ; 
in  tho  constructioo  of  their  public  edifices.  | 

Pbntadrachiion,  peu-ta-drak'mon,  s.  In  Anti-  j 
quity,  a Greek  coin,  worth  about  3a.  2|d.  sterling.  ^ 
Pentagon,  pen'ta-gon,  s.  (pente.  and  gonia,  an 
angle,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a fi.'ure  of  five  si  les 
and  fire  angles.  In  Fortification,  a fort  with  five 
hastionx 

Pentago.val.  pen-tag'o-nol,  ( a.  Haring  five 
Pentagonoce,  pen-t-vg't>'naa,i  ooraers  or  angles. 
Pentaobapii. — See  Pantograph.  I 

PENTAORvriiio,  peit-U-giafik,  > a.  Relaitog 
PKNTAOiiAniiCAL,  pen-u-griife-kal.)  to  a pen-  i 
ts^raph;  performed  by  a peotagraph. 

Pentaotnia,  pen-ta-jdiVa,  a.  (pmte,  five,  and 
pgne,  a fem.de,  Gr.)  An  order  belonging  to  each 
class  of  the  Linnsan  system  of  Botany,  including 
such  of  the  class  to  wldch  it  belouis  as  have  five 
styles  or  female  organs  of  reproduction.  [ 

Pentaotnian,  pcn*ta  jia'ne-an,l  a.  (pente,  five, 
Pentaotnoi  b,  pcQ-tij  e-oos,  ) a femaln,  ' 

Gr.)  Having  five  styles. 

pRNTAnEUR.iL,  pcn-ta-he'dral,  ) a.  Having  five 
Pentaiirdkoub,  peo-ta-he'drua, ) equal  sidea.  I 

Pentahedron,  pon-ta-be'dron,  a.  ( pente.  five,  and 
hedron,  a side,  Gr.)  A figure  with  five  sides.  j 
Pentmiexaiiedral,  pen -ta-hvks-a-he'dral,  a. 
(pente,  five,  Gr.  and  kexahedrtU.)  In  Crystalo- 
graphy,  showing  five  ran»:e8  of  tacos,  one  above 
another,  each  range  amtaiiiing  six  faces. 
Pentalasmis,  pon-ta-Ias'mis,)  a.  Agenuaoffiar  | 
Pentalipas,  peo-tal'e-pU,  ) oacles.  |j 

Pentaloda,  pcn-tal'’o-ba,  a.  (pen^five,  and /o6oa,  'j 
a lube,  Gr.  in  allu'ion  to  the  five-lohsd  berry.)  A ! 
genus  ot'  trees,  natives  of  Cochiu*Ohiaa:  Order,  I 
Viulocea.  i 

PENTAMKB.i,  pen-ta-me'ra,  ) a.  A section  of  j 
Pentamruans,  pen  ta-me'ranx)  Coleopterous  in-  j 
sects,  including  those  species  which  have  five  I 
joints  on  the  tarsus  of  each  leg.  , 

Pentameter,  pen-tam'e'tur,  a.  (pente,  five,  and  ! 
melpon,  measnre,  Gr.)  A verse  coiuistiug  of  five 
feet  or  measures,  and  whicli,  when  subjoined  to  a 
hexameter,  constitute  what  is  called  elegiacf—^ 
having  metneal  focU  1 

Pentasdeb,  pen-tan'dur,  a.  (pente,  and  oner,  % 
)ti>do,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a plant  having  five  stamens.  ! 
Pbntanoria,  pen-Un'dre-a,  a.  (pente,  five,  and  [ 
oner,  a male,  Gr.)  The  fifth  class  of  plants  in  the  | 
^'stem  of  Linnsus,  including  such  as  have  five  . 
stamens  or  male  organs  of  reproduction.  ! 

Pentandrian,  pen-tan'dre-an,l  o.  (pente,  five,  | 
Pentandrous,  pen  tan'drus,  ) and  otier  uiNlroa,  I 
a male,  Gr.)  Ha^ing  five  stamens.  ^ 

Pi  NTANOL'LAB,  pen-tang'gu-Iar,  a.  (pente,  Gr.  1 
aod  angnlar.)  Having  fivs  oomen  or  angles.  I 
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PriTTAPETAtOCS,  pen-U-pe'u-his,  s.  ( pente,  and 
I pttaUm^  a petal,  Gr.)  Haring  fire  petals. 

pENTAPETBS,  pen- UpVtis,  «.  (one  of  the  names 
giren  to  cinquefoil,  in  allosioo  to  the  fire-oelled 
froit.)  A pentu  of  plants,  onnaisting  of  annual 
lierbe  with  showy  flowers : Order,  ByttoeriaceK. 

I PiNTAPHRAOMA,  pen-ta-frag'ma,*.(y>6n/c,  fire, and 
I phrogmoa^  a dissepiment.  Or.  in  reference  to  the 
1 fire  lonjiitudinal  septa  or  processes  from  which  the 
I stamens  spring.)  A genus  of  plauta:  Order, 
Campanolacec. 

Pehtapjitllous,  pen-tafll-ltfs  a.  (ptnUy  and 
phylUm^  a Gr.)  Haring  fire  leavea. 

I Pbntapolis,  pcn-tapVlis,  §.  In  ancient  Ge«gra- 
' pby,  a name  dren  to  a district  contuning  fivu 
cities,  ss  the  Pcntapolis  of  Lybia. 

! P«:«TAI*TERA,  pen-tftp'ler-a,  s.  fire,  and 

ptfTon,  a wing,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  fruit 
being  furnished  with  five  wings.)  A genus  of 
plants,  coopting  of  E.ist  Indian  trees:  Order, 

I Cornbretaoeie. 

PK.STARAPIILA,  pen-U-raTe-a,  i.  (ywafr,  fire,  and 
rhapis,  a spike,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plauts:  Order, 
Gesneracee. 

pBXTARCur,  pen'tar-ke,  a.  (pente,  fire,  and  orcAe, 
rule,  Gr.)  A govemmeut  in  the  bands  of  fire 
) persons. 

PERTASACMIt,  pen-ta-sak'me,  s.  five,  and 

uJeme,  a point,  Gr.  from  the  fire  scales  in  the  throat 
of  the  corolla.)  A genua  of  herbaceous  plants : 
Order,  Axclepiadacew. 

PsirTASPAST,  pen'ta-spastf  s.  (perUty  and  $pao,  to 
tiruw,  Gr.)  An  engine  with  fire  pulleys. 

' Pertaspebsious,  pen-ta-spcr'mus,  <i.  (pcR<e,  fire, 
and  $perma,  seed,  Gr.)  Containing  five  seeds. 

pERTASTEMON,  peu-ts-ste'mon,  s.  (y/ente,  fire,  snd 
Mtemon,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  fire 
stamens,  one  of  which  is  sterile.)  A genus  of 
I i plants,  ennusting  of  herbs  and  noderslirubs,  natives 
j of  North  America:  Order,  Ombanthacer. 

[ PsNTABTtcii,  pen'ta-stik,  $.  (^penie,  and  Btiehos, 

• > rone,  Gr.)  A oompouitioa  consisting  of  fire 
< Torses. 

I Fektastoma,  pen>ts>sto'ma,  $.  (penle,  fire,  and 
||  stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Eutozua:  Order, 
''  Nematoidea. 

rsNTAsn'LB,  pen'ta-stile,  s.  ( pente,  fire,  and 

I I BtgloSy  a colnmo,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a hoild- 
ing  haring  fire  columrvs  in  front. 

Pemtatkccu,  pen  ta-tuko,  i.  (;w»te,  fire,  snd 
I teuchaty  a rolome,  Gr.)  The  first  five  bonks  of 

I the  Old  Testament,  generally  aHribcd  to  Mosea, 

I though  some  passages  are  acknowledged  to  have 

been  interpolated  by  later  writers. 

Pbktathemimcrib,  pen-ta-rte-mim'er-is,  t.  (Gr.) 
A part  of  a Greek  or  Latin  Terse,  cousisting  of 
i five  balf’fceL 

I Pkktathuum,  pen-ta(A'le-um,  $.  (pente,  tod  j 

|i  ocAZos,  a contest,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Greece,  a ! 

1^  general  name  given  to  the  fire  athletic  exercises 

t practised  at  the  games — namely,  wrestling,  boxing, 

’ leaping,  running,  and  playing  at  the  discus. 

Pbmtatoma,  peo-tafo>ma,  $.  (penfe,  fire,  and  toms, 
a section.  Gr.)  A genus  of  Uemipterons  insects: 
Family,  GeocoTisa^  , 

' PERTATOUID.S,  pcn-ta-tom'e-de,  i.  Wood-bugs, 
a group  of  Hemipterous  insects,  comprehending 

I I such  of  the  tribe  Cimicides  as  have  the  rostrum 

' l'*ng,  slender,  concealed,  and  reposing  on  the 

breast ; the  body  is  short,  oral,  and  generally  half 


as  long  as  broad ; they  lire  for  the  most  part  on 
regetable  jnioea,  hot  appear  to  prey  upon  sneb 
smaller  in.sects  as  eotne  in  their  way,  probably  at 
certain  seasons. 

Pkrtatbopis,  pen-ta-trop'is,  s.  (penfs,  five,  and 
tropU,  s keel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  conmaiing 
of  twining  shriiba,  natires  of  Abyssinia  x Order, 
Asciepiadacese. 

Pbrtccortachordok,  pen‘te-kon«ta>kawfdon,  s. 
A name  given  to  an  old  musical  instrument  in- 
vented by  Colonna,  a NeapoliUu,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pektecontrr,  pen  te-kun-tur,  a A Grecian  ree- 
Bcl  of  fifty  oars. 

Pestecost,  pen'te  koste,  s.  (^penticoste,  fiftieth, 
Gr.)  A solemn  fostiral  held  by  the  Jews  in  com- 
memoration of  the  promulgation  of  tho  law.  so 
named  because  the  event  took  plaoo  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  It  U still 
retained  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  by  us  culled 
Whitsuntide,  celebrated  in  memory  of  ^e  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles. 

PEKTKCOBTAL,  pen  t«-kos'tal,  i.  In  Archaiology, 
an  oblation  made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  by 
parishioners  to  their  priest,  and  sometimeB 
inferior  parishes  to  the  principal  mother  chorch 
a.  relating  to  Whitsuntido. 

pBNTKLABMiDA,  pen>te-las'iDe-de,  #.  fire, 

and  damoy  a layer,  Gr.)  A family  of  Cirripeds, 
of  which  tho  common  barnacle  is  the  type. 

Pentelabmib,  peD'l^las’uiis,  a.  A genus  of  pe- 
dniicuUte  Cirripeds:  Type  of  the  family  Pente- 
lasmids. 

Pemtebilicate,  pen-te-sn'e-kate,  *.  {pmUy  fire, 
Gr.  and  aifica/e.)  Applied  to  the  mineral  sear- 
broite,  which  contains  nearly  1 atom  of  nilica,  and 
6 atoms  of  alumina,  added  to  11  of  water. 

Pbnthobom.  pen-(Ao'ram,  a.  (/>en/e,  five,  and  Aoroa, 
a boundary,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  fire  beaks 
which  terminate  the  capsule.)  A genos  of  plants : 
Order,  Crassulucew. 

PENTnocBE,  pent'hows,  a.  In  Architecture,  a shod 
hanging  forward  in  a sloping  direction  from  the 
main  wall  of  a place. 

Pertice,  pen'tis,  a.  (pciwfiice,  a slope,  Itol.)  A 
sloping  roof. — Seldom  used. 

And  o'er  their  heads  an  inm  pentiee  rnst 
They  built,  by  Joining  many  a abiaid  and  targe.— 
>uii/oa. 


I 


Pbwtile,  pen'tile,  a.  A tilo  so  formed  as  to  cover 
the  slopiug  part  of  a roof.  ' 

Pkrtzia,  pom'xe-a,  j.  (in  honour  of  John  Charles 
Pentx.)  A genus  of  Compouite  plants:  Suborder, 
TubuHfione. 

Pekult,  pe-nult',  a.  (/>«»«,  almost,  nnd  uftraiaa,  ^ 
last,  Lat.)  The  last  syllable  of  a word  except  one,  j 
Pbnl'LTIMate,  pe-nurte-mute,  a.  The  last  but  I 
one ; used  to  designate  the  Uat  syllable  of  a word 
but  ono.  I 

Perl’MDRa,  pen-um’bra,  a.  (pewa,  almost,  and  | 
umAro,  a shade,  Gr.)  In  Aatronomy,  an  imper-  ! 
feet  shadow  observed  on  the  margin  of  the  per- 
fect shadow  during  an  eclipse,  arising  from  the  ^ 
magnitude  of  the  body.  In  Painting,  tl>o  i 
boundary  of  light  and  shade,  where  the  one  Idenda  i 
with  the  other,  the  gradation  being  almost  imper-  i 

ceptible.  [: 

PexcrioCB,  pe-nu're-ns,  a.  (from  penurta,  want,  | 

Lat.)  Niggardly  ; sparing;  sordidly;  mean;  nut 
liberal ; sfTurding  little.  [ 
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I'tM  RtouBLY,  pe-nu'r»-u»-Ie,  ad.  In  • »:ivuig  or 
|>.ir>iinonio(u  manner;  with  icanty  aopply. 

I Pi^M'Rioi'BNEBS,  pe>Du're-ua>nea,  $,  Ntggardli- 
D«a» : par^monj ; a aordid  dispositloD  to  save 
I DHmey;  acantiuess. 

1 PbnuuTi  penVre,  a.  Povertj;  iodigeoca;  want 
I of  propertj. 

i Peon,  pe  on,  «.  The  name  gireu  lo  India  to  a foot 
soldier  etnplojed  in  police  dotj.  In  France,  a 
I common  man  in  cheaa:  oauail/  written  Pawn. 

I Pboflb,  pe'pl,  $.  {popultUy  LjU.  patpit^  Fr.)  Tbe 
j body  of  peraona  who  oompoaa  a community,  town, 

> dty,  or  nation;  the  rolgar;  the  uneducated  or 

1:  illiterate  maaa  of  penooa;  tbe  community,  aa  dia- 

' tinct  from  the  nobility;  peraona  of  a particular 
claas ; men  or  prraont  in  general ; a ooUection  or 
community  of  animala. 

I The  anti  are  a people  not  atronE,  jet  they  prepare 

> their  meat  in  tiie  ■uiiuuer.—iVoe.  xxx. 

When  tlie  term  deeignnteA  a separate  nation  or 
I tribe,  it  U uaed  in  the  plural; 

} Thou  must  prophecy  again  before  many  peoptca— 
' Rn.  X. 

} — e.  a.  to  stock  with  inhabitnnta. 

, PBOPLian,  pe'pl-Uli,  a.  Vul;>ar. — Obaolcte. 

, PErABTiC,  pr-paa’tilc.  i.  to  concoct,  Gr) 

iA  medidue  for  assialing  the  stomach  in  di- 
geattoQ. 

PBrKRoMtA,  pip  ar>o'me>a,  a.  (pt/wr,  popper,  to 
which  it  ie  anilogoua.)  A genua  of  plaiila;  Or- 
I der,  Piperacec. 

Pbfi.idium.  pcp-lidVum,  a {pepIUy  poralane,  and 
eidot,  form,  Gr.  the  plants  haring  the  habit  of 
, puralana)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Scropbu- 
larUcrc. 

! Peflis,  peplU,  $.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  purslane, 

• which  is  eiinilar  in  habtL)  Water-purijADa  a 
\ genua  of  herbaceous  pUms,  with  insiguific,mt 
Howere:  Order,  Lythracesa. 

Pbflus,  pep  lus,  a.  {pepiot,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
I louse  female  garment  without  sleeves,  which  wettt 
I down  to  the  feet,  and,  when  curiously  studded 
I and  embroidered,  was  oSered  to  the  goddess  Mi- 
I nerva,  both  on  occasions  of  mirth  and  sorrow. 

pKrrbB,  pep'pur,  a.  Tbe  common  name  of  the 
1 fruit  or  ae^s  of  the  plant  Piper  nigrum,  and  the 
fruit  of  some  other  species  of  the  sanre  genus. 

I /Vp/>erorii;is,  a kind  of  spiced  cake  or  gingerbread. 
Peppercorn,  tbe  berry  or  seed  of  the  pepper 
plant ; anything  of  inconsiderable  value.  Pepper^ 
duUe^  tbe  algoun  plaut,  Condria  pinnatifida.  Pep- 
peryrnn,  or  pUwvrt,  the  PiluUria  globulifera  of 
hotaiiiata.  Pepper  root,  a name  gWen  in  America 
to  tbe  dried  root,  Dentaria  diphylla.  Pepftervort, 
tbe  common  name  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  I^epidium.  Peppervine^  the  plant  Anipo- 
1 ktsis  bipinnata; — r.  a.  to  sprinkle  with  pepper; 

; to  beat;  to  mangle  with  ehot  or  blows. 

I have  nrp;<cr«ii  two  of  them  ; two  1 bare  paid,  two 
rogui-s  in  buckram  suits.^.$Aai«. 

PErFEBBOx,  pep'pur-boks,  a.  A small  box  with  a 
I perforated  lid,  uaed  for  sprinkling  pulvenzed  pep- 
|>er  on  food. 

pEFi'KUiNO,  pep-pc-re'no,  $.  An  Italian  name 
! given  to  a vulcanic  rock,  composed  of  sand,  ciu- 
1 deni,  &c.,  cemented  together. 

I Pepi’Kkmixt,  pr-p'pur-inint,  s.  The  common  name 
j given  to  the  plant,  Mentha  piperita:  called  also 
t Speamiiiit. 

. PErFKKMiNT-TREB,  pep‘pur>mint-tre,a.  The  tree 
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PEPPERWATER— PER  AKKUM. 


Eucalyptus  piperita,  a native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Pepperwater,  pep'pur-waw-tcr,  a.  A liquor  pre- 
pared from  powdered  black  ]«pper,  need  iu  ob»er- 
vaiions  with  the  microscope. 

PEPPERr,  pep'pur>e,  a.  Uaring  tbe  pungent  qua- 
lities of  pepper.  ^ 

Peprillus,  pep-ririos,  a.  (contraction  of  pejira- 
dilo$^  tbe  Greek  name  of  a species  of  fish.)  A 
genua  of  fishes,  iu  which  the  body  la  lengthened 
and  rhomboidal ; the  mouth  large  and  obliquelj 
vertical;  preoperculum  ecirated:  Family,  Corj-  | 
phenidm.  I 

Peptic,  pep'tlk,  a.  {pipto,  to  digest,  Gr.)  Assist- 
iiigdig^ion;  relating  to  digestion. 

Pepybian,  pep-ish'un,  a.  The  valuable  coIlectioD 
of  manuscripta  of  naval  memoirs,  prints,  and  an- 
aent  English  poetry,  bequeathed  to  Magdalen 
Coll^,  Cambridge,  by  Samuel  FVpya,  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and 
James  II.,  is  calleil  the  Pepynun  l.ihrtiry. 

Per.  a Latin  preponitiun,  signifying  throu>:h,  pass- 
ing, or  over  tbe  whole  extent,  ns  in  pei'umbulo  f 
as  a prefix  in  English,  it  retains  these  significa- 
tions. Per  is  also  used  for  by,  as  j>er  bearer,  by 
the  bearer;  per  annum,  per  cent.,  per  ae,  &c.  I 
In  Chemistry,  it  U used  as  a prefix  to  oxides  to 
denote  the  furthest  degree  of  oxidation,  which 
does  not  oonfi  r the  property  of  acidity,  as  per-  I 
oxide  uf  mercury.  It  is  also  added  to  the  naniea  ! 
of  acids  in  cases  whereia  they  contain  more  add 
than  those  whose  n»m<*a  tenninate  in  ie,  as  per- 
chloric acid.  A halt  fumed  by  the  auiun  of  an 
add  with  a peroxide  is  termed  a jkt  salt,  as  the 
pensitrate  of  mercury.  On  the  same  prindple  »e 
havu  pvrchlurides,  periodides,  &c.  j 

Pkract,  per-akt , 0.  a.  To  practise  or  perform. — i 
Obsolete.  1 1 

pERACirTE,  per-a-kufe',  a.  (/Mracufus,  Veiy  : 
sharp  or  violent — (seldom  used.)  In  Pathology,  | 
applied  to  diseases  when  very  severe. 
Pekadvbnturk,  per-ad-ven'ture,  ad,  {per,  by, 
and  aoentere,  sodJent,  Fr.)  Perhaps;  maybe;  Ij 
by  chance e.  doubt ; question. -*-Improper  as  a > 
substantive. 

Peraqsatb,  per^a-grate,  v.  n.  {per,  and  oyer,  a i 
field,  Lat.)  To  wander  over ; to  ramble  through.  .! 
— Seldom  used.  p 

Pebagration,  per-a-gra'shnn,  $,  The  act  of  pass-  ' 
ing  through  any  state  or  space. — Seldom  ua<^.  j 
PSRALTIA,  per-awl'te-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Johcpb  j 
Peralt  of  New  Spain,  who  assisted  Humboldt  in  i 
drying  botanical  spedmena)  A genus  of  Legu-  j 
minous  plants,  consisting  of  Mexican  subshrubs,  < 
with  large  purple  flowers : Suborder,  Csesalpiniete.  | 
Perambulate,  per-am^u-late,  t>.  o.  (y>era>nAuk), 
Lat.)  To  walk  through ; to  aunrey  by  passing  J 
through  or  over. 

pEBAMBULATioiv,  per-am-bu-la'’aban,  $.  The  act  ‘ 
of  passing  through  or  wandering  over;  a travel- 
ling survey;  a dUlrict;  limit  of  jurisdiction  or  ' 
inspection ; annual  survey  of  the  bounds  of  a { 
parish.  . 

pEKAMBCLATOR,  peT-amTm-lay-tur,  s.  A wheel  ' 
for  measuring  distances,  used  in  surveying  or  tra  ■ 
veiling.  * 

Peramelbb,  per-a-me1es,  a The  Bandicoot,  a 
genus  of  marsapial  quadrupeda 
Pek  Anxcm,  per  an'num,  (l^tiu.)  By  the  year  ; 

In  each  year  successively.  . 


Dkji  i'ed  ! / Got>*^Ic 


rERBEND— PERCHER 


pLnr:’:ND,  per'bend,  #■  A t«nn  app'ird  to  the 
Lradin)!  slonet  of  a wall,  »hen  they  eitfnd  en^ 
tirrly  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other:  coiled  tloo 
pfTptnt^  or  thorough. 

I Febca,  per'ka,  $.  (Latin.)  The  Perch,  a penna  nf 
fiabes;  body  obk>nei  ^u^i^nnn;  jiiwa  neatly  et]ual ; 

I month  large ; gill-covera  more  or  le>s  sctily ; 
caotlal  fin  snUunatr,  lobate,  or  forked : Type  of 
the  family  Perci<lK. 

I Pkrcare,  pcr-kaae',  ac2.  Pcn-liaiice;  peihapa.— > 
Obeolete. 

pLBCEAXT,  per'se-ant,  a.  (^erom/,  Fr.)  Piercing ; 
peiietrat  ing. — Obsolete. 

! Wondcmu*  quick  and  lyrcwTMt  WM  his  spripbt, 

I As  eagles'  ejes  that  ran  behold  the  sun.— .‘'j»eaafr. 

PERCEITAM.B,  per-seVa-ll,  a.  Perceptible;  that 
may  fall  under  perception,  or  the  oogniaance  of  the 
aenaea. 

I P&RCEITAOLT,  per-^Va*ble,  ad.  In  such  a man- 
ner as  to  be  perceiTed. 

I PKhCEiVANCK.  per-se'rana,  $.  Power  of  pwcitr- 
I ifg' — Obsolete. 

I PEttcuvK,  per-seer',  ».  o.  (perc^jso,  from  per,  and 
cupto,  I take,  luit.)  To  discover  or  hare  know- 
‘ ledge  of  by  the  iostnimenlality  of  the  senses ; to 

I know;  to  umlerstand ; toubeerve;  to  be  affected 

by.  or  rcoeiee  ttnpressiona  from. 

' Pkbceitek,  per-se'rur,  a.  One  who  pcrc  Ives  or 
1 obserTi't. 

Per  Cent,  per  sent,  (per,  and  re»/vM,  a hundred,  ' 
Ear.)  By  the  hundred.  I 

Percentage,  j>craen'tlj,  $,  In  Commene,  the 
cotr.mWon,  duty,  or  allowance  on  a hundrv<i  1 
I PeiK'EKIIDILITT,  per-sep-te-bil'e-te,  a.  The  state 
I or  quality  of  being  perceptible  ; the  power  of  per- 
oiTring;  peroeptiun. — Improper  In  the  last  two 
j aen^ea. 

. Percsptidle,  per-sep’te-bl,  a.  (French.)  That 
may  be  perceived ; that  may  unpreaa  the  phyMtcal 
organs,  or  come  under  the  cogniaaoce  of  the 
aetisea;  capable  of  perception. 

Perceptibi.y,  per- sep’te-Dle,  ud.  In  such  a man- 
ner as  may  be  perceived. 

Peroeption,  per-aep'»ban,  a.  The  power  of  per- 
Oi'ivinz;  knowledge;  eon'cioubneaa;  the  act  of 
\ peredving;  observation;  notion;  idea;  the  state 

of  being  affi-cted  by  something.  It  is  distinguished 
from  conct{>tttm  by  the  drcuiristanre,  that  its  ob- 
jects are  in  every  instance  suppi  sed  to  have  an 
I actual  existence.  We  may  amcfirt  things  that 
have  DO  reality,  but  we  are  never  said  to  ptrceivt 
j them. 

j Perceptivb,  per-sep'tiv,  O.  Ilaving  the  faculty 
1 of  perceiving. 

I Pbbcrptivitt,  ptf-sep-tiVo-ta,  a.  The  power  of 
! perception  or  thinking. 

r When  the  body  is  quite  wearied  out.  conscioosneas 

and  jwrcefeiritjr  do  not  leave  the  soul.— d.  Botter. 
j Perch,  pertsh.  a.  (percAe,  Fr.)  In  Mcn^nrati'^n, 

I the  fortieth  part  of  a rood,  equal  to  <30^  yard-*. 
Tlte  word  is  sometimes  used  ior  rod  or  pole  in 
long  measure,  which  ia  equal  to  yards,  or  10^ 
feet.  In  Ichthyology, — see  Pcica;— a pole; 
something  on  which  fowls  roost  or  sit ; — r.  n.  to 
sit  or  THMt  as  a bird  a-  to  plfoe  on  a fixed 
obj'*ct  or  |>erch. 

PerchaKCE,  per-tshans',  <n/.  By  chance;  perhaps 
pEhCHER,  pertah'nr,  a.  In  Omitbulogy,  a bird 
fl  longing  to  the  onler  Insessores,  so  named  from 
tkeir  lubit  of  parching  upon  trees  and  bhiubs. 


PERCUEUS— PERCUSSIOK. 


PXRCiiERS.  pertal/arx,  a.  Paris  candlos,  snriently 
tued  in  England;  also,  a larger  sort  of  wax  can- 
dles, which  were  usually  set  on  the  alUr. 
r£RClD.«,  per'se-de,  a.  {perca,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  AcHOtbopterygiou-s  fishes,  of  which 
the  perch  is  the  type.  The  fumily  comprehends 
many  genera,  characterized  by  the  fins  beir<g 
without  scales;  the  scales  distinct ; tceih  iu  the 
jaws  vomer  and  ptalate ; 0|<erculuin  s}>itu‘d ; pre- 
operculum  Berr.>ti‘d:  ventral  fins  plaokl  beueath, 
or  slightly  before,  the  pecturala. 
pBHCl.HAt,  per^ain-e,  a.  The  tme  Perches,  a sub- 
family of  the  Percids,  distinguished  from  the 
other  BubfiimiUes  by  having  two  distinct  dorsal 
fins,  and  being  without  canine  teeth. 
Pekcipiencb,  per-sip'e-eua,  a.  Act  of  perceiving; 
peroi-ption. 

PkkciI'IBNT,  per-sip'e>ent.  a.  ( percipienM,  Let.) 
Perceiving;  having  the  faculty  of  p>'rception  ; — 
a.  one  that  has  the  faculty  of  perception. 
pERCis,  per'sis,  a.  A genus  of  fi*«he8,  belonging  to 
the  Percopbinc : Family,  Prreidae. 
pKRCtosB.  per-kioze',  a.  Conclusion. — Obsolete. 

Bj  the  prrdom  of  the  same  verve.  vagnb«>n<l  is  under. 
Bto<^  for  SQi-h  an  one  at  trareUetb  in  f«nr  of  revenge- 
ment.—  Kaie^k. 


pERCKOPTERUa,  perk-nop'ter-ns,  a.  ( perlytn*,  durk- 
otdoured,  and  pteron,  a wing,  (jr.)  A genus  of 
birtls:  Family,  Vnlturitba. 

Percoidi.1  c •! 

!»..  ...  F —See  rercid®. 

TERCOIDa.l 


Pkrcolatb,  per\o-liit«,  » a.  (^f*ereoio,  Lat.)  To 
strain  through;  to  filter; — r.  a.  to  pass  through 
iiiterstioes,  as  a liquor. 

Pekcoeation.  per-ko-ls'shnn,  a.  The  sot  of  strain- 
ing or  purifying,  aa  a liquor,  by  pasidng  through 
■mall  interstices;  filtration. 

Percolator,  per'ko-lay-tur,a.  A filtering  machine. 

PsRCOPUlNAt,  per-kof'e-ne,a.(percc>pAM,  oneofth<* 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Percid«,  or  pen  h 
tribe,  ebameterized  by  the  ventral  fins  being 
placed  before  the  pectoral ; tbo  dorsal  fin  single 
and  entire,  except  in  the  genus  Peroopliis;  the 
spinal  rays  weaker  and  shorter  than  the  utbers, 
and  cenerally  few. 

pERCornis,  p'Vko-fis,  a.  (perAe,  ■ pereh.  and 
ophis,  a serpent,  Gr.  from  its  anguilUf«rm  alia[ie.) 
A genoa  of  fishes,  with  lengthened  slpoder  lotlie^ ; 
mouth  horizontal  and  Urge ; lower  j.«ws  much  the 
longer;  bead  and  body  with  amail  scales;  first 
donal  fin  small  and  triangular;  the  hind-r  or 
acooiid  long:  Type  of  the  lubfamily  PercopbinB. 

PERCtRSORT,  per-kur'io-ra,  a.  Running  over 
slightly  or  in  haste ; cursory. 

PEBCues,  per-kns^,  «.  a.  To  etrike.— Obeoleta. 

We  (io  love  to  cherlah  loftj  spirits, 

Such  as  ptreuu  the  earth,  and  huund 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  cknidi.— 
Bsoa.  and  FltL 

Pebcdssiok,  per-kuah'un,  a.  (pemmo,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  striking  one  body  agaioat  another  with  great 
force;  the  impression  made  by  a body  in  falling 
or  striking  upon  another ; the  effect  of  sound  In 
the  ear.  PerctMton-ioei,  a nswly-invonted  lock 
fur  fire-arms,  in  which  gunpowder  is  exploded 
by  fire  oMalned  from  the  percusBon  of  fulminating 
powder  contained  in  a small  cop[>er-veasel,  called  a 
perci^  giun  cap.  In  Medicine,  tliemetliod  of  elicit- 
iiig  sounds  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  f>ir 
the  purpose  of  determining  tl>e  condition  of  thw 
organa  subjncvnt  to  the  parts  struck.  Centre  oj 


'i 
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• PEBCUTIE>rr— PEKKMPTION. 

! |>mrwjrion,the  poifilnf  * system  wliicb  moTC<  about  | 

' a fixed  axis,  at  which  a furce  may  act  in  such  * 

! manner  oa  to  produce  no  pre-^ure  on  the  oxia. 

I Ita  distance  from  tlie  axis  U the  some  oa  that  of 

the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Percutient,  per-ku'shent,a.  Staking;  that  which 
I atrikes  or  has  the  wwcr  to  strike. 

Peudicin^,  per-disVne,  a.  A subfamily  of  the 
TftraonidiT,  of  which  ptrdix,  the  pnrtrid*?*,  is  the 
type. — Written  erroneously  PcrJicida  by  boujo 
naturaliata. 

Perdicii'U,  per-diah'e-um,  a.  (a  name  giv-  n by 
Pliny  to  a plant,  of  which  the  pnrtridgn  U rery 
I fond.)  A genua  of  Com poaite  plants:  Subotd  fi 

I Tubuliflone. 

' pERDiroiL,  per'de-foyl,  a.  A plant  that  annuaHy 
loses  or  drops  ita  leaves ; oppose  ! to  i-rctyreea. 
Pekdition,  per-di-h'un,  a.  (pirditto,  Lit,)  De- 
' at  met  ion  ; ruin;  death  ; 'future  misery  or  eterual 

death;  loss.— >SeMom» used  in  the  Li't  scn-vc. 

II  Nay,  not  so  much  us  an  hair 

1 1 • Berid  to  any  creature  in  the  v.'ssbI 

Whklitbou  aaw'siaink.— >AuAa. 

PERDC,  > per-du',  ad.  (ptrdit,  Fr.)  Close;  in 

i Perdue,!  concealment  or  ambuah. 

I The  moderator,  out  of  view, 

i Ueneatli  the  deak  had  lain  perihu.» 

' Trujnb^'s  U'FingtL 

Perdu,  per-du',  s.  One  who  ii  placed  in  ambush 
or  oa  the  watch ; — a.  employed  on  deaj>erate  pur- 
p<«e*;  accustomed  to  hax^irtlous  enterpii'CS. 
PEUDUI.OU8,  per'du-lua,  a.  Lost;  thrown  away. 
— (Ib'«lcte. 

PKitnUKAUi.R,  f>er'da-ra-bl,  a.  (French.)  Lasting; 
ountinuing  long. — Obeolcte. 

0 perditraUs  shame ! let’s  stab  ourselveo.— 
Pebdc'RaDLT,  pcr'dn-ra-blc,  otl  Lastingly;  very 
j durably. — Obtolete. 

P»  RDCHATiOM.  per-du-ra'shnn,  a.  I«ong  continu- 
■ once.— Obsolete. 

! pEirDT.  per^de,  "d.  (/>«•  dien^  Fr.)  A term  of 
aawveration,  occurring  frequcnlly  in  our  ancient 
pwlry;  certainly;  verily;  in  truth.— Oh^olrte. 

I That  redcroaso  knight,  perdy  I n>*rvr  sl^w.— 5;.r»«aer, 

' Pei-BDIOLA,  pcr-e-di'o-la, s.  (^ptrideo,  1 bind  r»und, 

! Gr.)  In  Uolany,  ihe  membnuie  by  which  the 
apoTulea  of  the  Alg«  :ire  covered. 

Pekbqal,  pcr'e-gal,  a.  {per,  and  equal,  Fr.) 
EquaL-^)beo1u:e. 

t|  Whl'nm  thou  wost  perepiU  to  the  best, 

I I And  wouC  to  make  the  Jolly  shepherds  glad.— 

1 I SfXUHT. 

pEREcaiNATR,  per'e  gre-nate,  r,  n.  { pfrtyrin>rr, 
Ijit.)  To  travel  from  one  plnce  or  from  one 
country  to  another;  to  live  in  a foreign  country. 
PeregrisaTIOX,  per-e-gre-na'shun,  s.  The  net  of 
'j  g'dag  from  one  country  to  another;  awaudering; 

l!  abode  in  foreign  counlriea. 

j PkREdRiSATOR,  per-e-gre-na'tnr,  a.  A traveller; 

I one  who  vioita  other  countrieo. 

Peregrine,  per'e-griu,  a.  (pereyrmua,  I^t.) 
;i  Foreign  ; not  oativc. — Obsolete. 

I A — pereyriue  seemed  ahe.—€Vs«ieer. 

'i  pEnEGRiNiTr,  per-e-grin'e  te,  a.  Sirongojieaa.— 
I i Obsolete. 

! j pEHKMPT,  per-cmt',  e.  a.  {peremptua,  from  penmo, 
j I kill,  Lat.)  In  Law,  to  kill ; to  crush  or  de- 
p atroy.  — Oi>s<’let«. 

i|  Pr.Hi.RPrioN,  p«r-em'ahun,a.  ExtincUon;  aquaah* 
,j  iug — Obsolete. 

I i36 


PEREMPTORILY -PEBFECTIBLE. 

PERivMProRiLT,  per'em-tnr-e-le,  ad.  Absnlutily; 
positively ; so  os  to  preclude  alt  further  debate  or  j 
hesitation:  in  a dec-sive  manner.  I 

PEREaiPTOKiSESS,  ^^er'«^n•tur-e-nea,  a.  Positive- 
ness; abaolnte  dedsion ; dogmatism.  i 

Peukhptouy,  per'em-tur-e,a.  (pere»i/>tortua,LaL)  * 
AuthoritutiTo;  posicive;  decisive;  in  a manner  ! 
to  preclude  expo^luUtlon;  dogmatic.)!;  final;  de-  I 
terminate.  In  I-aw,  perempt'ny  signifies,  when  ! 
Joined  with  a substantive,  aometbing  final  and  de- 
V'nniuate,  as  a peri'inptory  action  or  exception.  , 
Peremptoty  efudUnye^  in  criminal  ca.»<e.s  or  at  j 
lea>t  in  capital  ones,  there  it,  m yliwrcm 
allowed  to  the  prisoner  an  arbitrary  ami  capricious  1 
Sfwcies  of  chslietige  to  a certain  nurnWr  nf  jurors,  f 
without  showing  cause  at  all.  This  U called  a 
pei'atnploty  ehtdUnya  Pertmptoty  Ttuindumua,  . 
a nmndainus  which  issaea  in  the  second  pbice  for  ] 
a person  to  do  a thing  ahaolutely,  when  an  inferior  ’ 
judge  and  other  person,  to  whom  the  writ  of  man-  . 
da  nu)  is  in  the  fir>t  place  din\Mcd,  returns  or  I 
oignitjes  an  insuflicieiit  reason.  PcrtmjtUmj  writ,  \ 
a apecies  of  ori.;inal  writ,  called  a «'  jrerrit  te 
aecaram,  from  the  word)  of  the  writ,  winch  directs 
the  sberilT  to  cau>e  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court,  without  any  option  given  him,  pmvidoj  t'le 
plaintiff  gives  the  sheriff  security  cffeclu.illy  to  I 
prwMHUte  hU  claim.  1 

pBREN.siAi.,  pvT-en'no-aL  a.  {permnia^  Lat.)  i 
Lasiing  or  coutinumg  with-jul  cessation  through  * 
the  year,  pcip.tuoi;  uncea-sing;  no vvr  failing;  , 
losiiiig  nulurally  more  than  two  ye.tr*  In  Bo-  j 
tany.  applicl  to  plants,  the  stems  of  which  perUh  | 
annually,  but  the  roots  last  uioio  lha:i  two  yeaia;  I 
never-ceasing.  ; 

Perenkiallt,  pe-eu'no-al-le,  ad.  Continoally ; i 
without  o-a»ing.  ! 

Pf;RENKinRA»oiliATB9,peren-nc-brinek'e-ayts,>  j 
pERKNxmRANCHiATA.  per-en-ne-bfaugk-e-s'ta,  S | 
a.  (;>er«ywM,  perennial,  and  br^inchie,  gills,  Lit.)  I 
A (hvlsion  of  the  BrabranchUn  reptiles,  including  } 
such  AS  preserve  the  external  btuachia  through- 
out  life,  as  in  the  Siren,  .Meiiopome,  and  Pndeii*.  • 
Perennitt,  per-en'ne- te.  a.  (/n'rcanibu,  Lat.)  i 
An  enduring  or  couUuuing  thioug.i  Uw  whole  . 
year  without  ceasing. 

pBKEKR\Tioy,  |)«r-er-ra'shun,  a.  {prrerro,  fnvn 
per,  und  erro,  1 wa  idvr,  Lit.)  The  act  of  tra- 
VvUiug  or  ratobliiig  through  various  places.  j| 

Peueskia,  pe-res'kc-o,  a.  (in  h-mour  of  N.  F.  i 
Pciresk,  senator  of  Aix,  in  Province.)  A genus  ■ 
of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  lows : Order,  , ' 
Csctaoe«.  I 

Perfect,  per'fvkt,  a.  {j>er/r^tu*,  I^at.)  C<»nsuin-  |i 
mate;  complete;  finished;  not  defe  tive  or  re-  ij 
dundniit;  fully  informed;  completely  skillud ; 1 
manifesting  porf«*ction;  pure;  iinmicuUte.  Perfect  \ 
Unit,  in  Graininor,  that  form  of  the  verb  denoted  j 
in  English  by  the  auxiliary  Aore,  which  indicates  i 
that  the  action  is  finished  at  the  lime  wo  ape.ok 
of  it ; as,  * I have  written  to  John.’  Perfect  . 
numA^,  in  Arithmetic,  a nutTiW  equal  to  the  . 
sum  of  all  its  divioora  ; — v.  a,  to  flnisti ; to  com-  I 
picte  ; to  consummate ; to  bring  lo  its  due  state ; 
to  mike  fully  skilful ; lo  iminict  tally.  ■ 

Pr.rtFBCTBii,  pe/fekt-ur.s.  One  that  makes  perfect.  | 

I PKUFEJTnuuTr,  pcr-fek  te-bil’o-te,  a.  The  ca-  |[ 
j p«cit»  of  becoming  or  being  made  perfect. 

! PEurBCTiUJ.B,  pcr-fek'te-bl,  a.  Capable  of  r^tch-  I 
j iag  the  utmost  perfection  attainable  by  the  specie*.  I 
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PERFECnON— PERFORM. 


PERFORMABLE— PERIAKTHIUM. 


I pjiRFF.CTioir»  per-fek'shan,  #.  {perfoctioy  Ijit,) 

The  atJUe  of  twing  perfect  or  complete.  Physical 
ptrftctio!^  that  ooodiUon  of  a nataral  object  in 

I I which  all  iU  parts  are  entire  and  in  doe  propor- 
tion, and  all  its  facultioa  and  properties  in  a 

' bealthj  condition.  Moral  per/ccdofSy  the  com. 

I plete  pos»ea»ion  of  all  the  moral  excellencies,  or 

I such  virtues  as  the  thing  epoken  of  is  capable  of 

[■  poaifsring;  an  acqtilrement,  quality,  or  endow- 
I roent  of  great  worth;  an  ea»«ntiai  or  inherent 
I attrilnte  of  supreme  or  infinite  excellence,  or  one 
perfect  in  ita  kind.  Perfection  ike  king : bo- 
■idea  (he  attribute  of  aorereigoty,  the  law  also 
ascribea  to  the  king,  in  his  political  capacity,  ab- 
[ aolute  perfection.  It  is  an  ancient  and  fnnda- 
mental  axiom,  that ' the  king  can  do  no  wrong.* 
Pekfbctional,  per-fek'ahon-al,  a.  hlado  oom- 
plete. 

PsErEcnovATB,  per-fek'shun-ate,  v.  a.  To  make 
perfect — This  word  is  altogether  unoeuesaary, 
the  rerb  to  porfsei  bung  a more  aidant  term. 
pBErKcnoiriBT,  par-fek'^nn-Ut,  «.  A pretender 
to  extreme  perfection ; a religioot  eothosiaat. 
pBsrscTioicMKjrr. — Sm  Perfection. 
pEBrscTiTB,  per-fek'tiv,  a.  Conducing  to  bring 
I to  perfection. 

I Pebfbctivklt,  par^fhk'tir-lei,  ad.  In  a manner 
that  brings  to  pmeetioa. 

\ Pekfbctly,  per'fekt-le,  ad.  In  the  bigbeet  degree 
j of  exoelleooa;  totally;  oompletaly;  aocmtely; 

I exactly. 

! Pbefkcthms,  per'feki-naa,  f.  Conrammata  ax-  , 
I oaUance ; oomplataoaaa ; p^aetion ; skill ; good- 

ness; rirtoe. 

Pbrficibkt,  par-fish 'ant,  a.  (pei^oUjLat.)  Oaa 
who  endows  a charity. 

^ pBBFiDiouB,  per-fid'yna,  a.  Traacberons;  false 
to  tmat  or  ooofideooe ; gml^  of  Tvolatad  faith ; 

I expressing  treachery ; pieoeeding  from  treacbeiy. 

I Pbkfi  D10U8LT,  per-fid'yus-  la,  ad,  Tzeacbaronsly ; 

by  breach  of  faith  or  idlegianca. 

I PBRFioiODSirBSB,  per-fid'yns-nas,  $.  The  qnalitr 
of  being  perfidious;  txaaohery;  breach  of  £uth 
or  allegiance. 

I Pbrfidt,  per^fa-da,  «.  {perfi^Oy  LaL)  Breach  of 
faith ; treaohary ; the  act  of  Tiolating  ooufideoce, 

I or  a trust  rapo^ ; want  of  faith. 

I pBBFLABLB,  pcr'fla-bl,  o.  (^,  and  fio^  I blow, 
Lat.)  Uanng  the  irind  driren  through. 

I Pbrflatiob,  per-fla'shon,  «.  The  act  of  blowing 
through. 

Pbrfoliatb,  per-fole-ate,  o.  (per,  through,  and 
folhmiy  a laisr,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  learea 
! when  the  stem  passes  through  the  base. 

I PcRroBATB,  per'fo-rata,  r.  a.  {perforo,  Let.)  To 
pierce  with  a pointed  instrument;  to  make  a hole 
or  holaa  through  anything  by  boring  or  driring. 
pBBroRATBf , par-fw-a'ia-a,  $.  In  the  Natural 
System  proposed  by  Linnieus,  an  order  compre- 
huding  SUM  plants  as  hara  their  IcaTea  per- 
forated wHh  somU  boles. 

, PBKVOBATioir,  par-fo-ra'shnn,  a.  The  act  cX  bor- 
ing or  piercing  throngh ; a hole  or  spertme  in, 
or  passing  through  anything. 

PcRFORATiTB,  per'fo-riy-Uv,  a.  Haring  power  to 
pierce,  as  an  Instmment. 

Pbhfobator,  par'fo-ray-tur,  $,  An  inetmmant 
I for  piercing  or  boring. 

PBeroRCE,  per-forse',  ad.  Byriolence;  violently. 

1 Pt-RFOttSi,  per-fawrm',  r.  a.  (;xir,  sod  farmi^  I 
ros.  ti.  S o 


make,  Lat.)  To  execute;  to  do;  to  disclisrga; 
to  achieve  an  undertaking;  to  accomplish;  — 
p.  n.  to  succeed  in  an  attempt- 
pERFORUigiLB,  per-fawrnt'a-bl,  a.  Practicable; 

that  may  be  executed  or  fulfilled. 
Pbbforxakce,  per-fawr'mans,  s.  Completion  of 
something  designed ; execution  of  something  pro- 
mised; oomposition;  work  written;  eometUog 
done ; action ; the  exhibition  of  character  on  the 
stage. 

PBRPORHSft,  per-fawrm  ur,  s.  One  that  performs 
anything;  one  that  makea  a public  exhibition  of 
his  skill  or  art. 

Pbrforuino,  per-fawrm'ing,  a.  The  act  of  exe- 
enting  or  doing  anything ; act  done. 
Pbrfricatb,  per'fr^kate,  p.  a.  (^perfHoo,  Lat.) 
To  rub  over. — Obsolete. 

Pertuxatobt,  per-fu'ma-tur-e,  a.  That  per- 
I fumes. 

I Perfume,  per'fume,  s.  (par/Wm,  Fr.)  A aub- 
stanoe  which  exhales  an  odour  or  scent  which 
affects  agreosbly  the  organa  of  smelling;  the 
odour  or  scant  amltled  firem  sweet-smelling  aub- 
staocea. 

Pbrfumb,  per-fsme',  p.  o.  To  scoot ; to  impng- 
' nste  with  an  agreeable  odour. 

PB&rUMEB,  pcr-fu'mnr,  t.  One  whose  trade  la  to 
sell  perfumee ; be  or  that  which  perfumes. 
Perfcmcbt,  per-fu'rour-e,  «.  Peifomea  in  geno- 
raL 

PBRFUirOTOBiLT,  psT-fungk ' tUT-o-le,  euL  (per, 
andyiai^,  I (to,  Lat)  Carelessly;  negligently, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  extomsl  form. 
Perfuhctorinebb,  per-fungkTur-e'Oes,  a Negli- 
gence; carelessness. 

Pbrfitkctory,  a.  Slight ; careless ; negUgimt 
Pbrfubb,  per-fuzo',  v.  a.  {per,  and  fmdo,  1 pour, 
To  spraiui  orer;  to  pour  or  sprinkle. 

PBRFCBIVB,  per-fo'uT,  a.  Sprinkling;  adapted  to 
spread. 

Peboa,  per'ga,  a A genus  of  Hymenopterons  in- 
aects,  natlree  of  New  Holland,  remarkable  for 
brooding  over  their  young  like  a ben  orer  her 
chickens ; Family,  Secorifern. 

Peroambneocb,  per-ga-me'no-us,  a.  (peryamma, 
parchment,  Lat)  In  Eotomology,  rrsembling 
parchment 

Pbbooli,  pei/go-la,  s.  (Italian.)  A kind  of  ar- 
bour ; a shaded  covering. 

Pbroula,  perigu-la,  s.  (Latin.)  In  ancient  Ar- 
chitecture, a kind  of  gallery  in  a hotiSA  The 
word  is  used  by  Plautus  to  sigiiity  a balcony,  in 
which  the  oonrtesans  placed  themselves  to  attract 
the  attention  of  atrangeiw.  It  is  conridered  by 
Wlnckelman  to  have  l^n  on  arbour  In  a garden, 
or  a terrace  overhanging  an  arbour. 

Pebouearia,  per-gu-la're-a,  a.  {pergula,  an  ar- 
bour, Lat  the  plants  being  twining  and 
suited  for  covering  arbouro.)  A genus  of  twining 
plants,  naUves  of  China,  Java,  and  the  East 
IndieA 

PERODNKAn,  per-gnn'na,  a.  In  the  East  Indian, 
a subdivision  of  a district,  answering  to  the  English 
hundred. 

PERHAi>8,  pCT-hapa*,  ad.  By  chance ; it  may  be. 
Peri,  pe'ri,  s.  In  Persian  Mythology,  the  descen- 
dant of  a fallen  spirit,  excluded  from  Paraube  till 
due  penance  is  coraplctchl. 

Perianth,  p«r'e-anfA,  ) a.  {pert,  nronnd, 

PERIANTIIIIM,  p(jr-e-an'tAe-um.  f and  anfhos,  a 
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PKRIATT— PERIDODECAHEDRAL. 


flower,  Gr.)  In  BoUnj,  the  envelope  whi*  h »ur> 
rouuibthe  flower.  The  term  U applied  when  the 
caljx  oinnot  be  di^tingnUhcd  from  the  corolU,  as 
in  the  Ulj,  onion,  &x. 

Peeiapt,  pcr'e-apt,  s.  (jteriapto,  Gr.)  An  amulet; 
a charm  worn  as  a preaen*atire  from  disease  or 
mischief. — Obsolete. 

1 1 The  reeent  conquers,  and  the  Prenchtnen  flj ; I 
1 1 Now  help,  ve  charming  spells  and  jceriipta— 

I' 

PEiuu.tLlA,  per*e*bA'le-a,  s.  {periballo,  I encom- 
i pasa,Gr.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Gnuninaopaa. 

; PERint.ErBls,  per-e-blepM%  $.  (Greek.)  The 
erratic  gate  of  a delirious  person. 

PekidolCB,  per>ib'o>lus,  t.  and  bole,  a throw, 
Gr.)  A gonus  of  Gostcropo^  founded  bjr  Adanson 
on  young  Cowiiea,  the  outer  lips  of  whose  tbella 
are  treo^ant,  and  not  yet  come  to  their  permanent 
form.  In  Architectore,  a court  or  an  enclosure 
entirely  ronod  a templ^  and  surrounded  by  a wall. 

, Pebibsobib,  per-e-bro'ais,  s.  (per,  and  fnsnr,  cough, 
LaU)  Ulceration  of  the  ayelidB 

PEBiCABmxir,  per-e-kdr'de-au,  a.  Belatiog  to  the 
i I pericardium. 

I Pebicabditib,  per>e>kdr>di'tia,  s.  InflammatioD 
: of  the  perica^um. 

I Pkricaboidm,  per'O-kir'ds-nm,  t.  (peri,  around, 

I and  ibirdut,  the  heart,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
t membranous  sac  which  surrounds  the  heart 

Pericarp,  psrVkdrp,  s.  ( peri,  around,  and  l»r- 
I po9,  seed,  Gr.)  The  se^-veaael  of  a plant 
I Pericarpial,  per-e>k4r'pe-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
pericarp. 

pERiCABPitm. — See  Pericarp. 

Periceba,  pe-ris'e-ra,  t.  (peri,  about,  and  htrat, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  decapod  Crustaoeaas: 

[ Family,  Brachyura. 

I Fericujctial,  per-e>ke'ahal,  & (peri,  round,  and 
l{  ckaite,  long,  loose,  flowing  hair,  Gr.)  In  Butany, 

applied  to  leaves  which,  in  muaaea,  surround  the 

I I boM  of  the  stalk  of  the  thoca. 

1 1 PERicnoEORiUM,  per-6-koo'dre-um,  s.  (peri, 

I around,  and  diondroe,  a cartilage,  Gr.)  The 
I membrane  that  covers  a cartilage. 

I Pebiclinium,  per-e>kle'ne-um,  a (;>ert,and  klme,  a 
j bed,  Gr.)  lu  Botany,  the  assemblage  of  bracteas 
'I  which  aurrounds  the  inflorescence  of  the  Syiige^ 
DCidv,  corresponding  with  tlie  common  calyx  of 
Linuieat,  and  the  Periphoranthe  of  Richard. 

PKRICLITATE,  pe  rik'lo>tatc,  e.o.  (periditor,  Lat) 
To  hazard.— Obsolete. 

I Periclitatiok,  per-e-kle-ta'shuB,  s.  The  state 
I of  being  in  danger;  trial;  experiment — Obsolete. 

Pericope,  perVkope,  a.  (peri,  and  kopto,  I cut, 

I Gr.)  An  extract;  something  cut  out  With 

{ Tlicologians,  a passage  extract^  from  the  Bible, 

j.  for  the  purpose  of  bring  read  in  the  communion 
! service  or  other  portions  of  the  ritual,  or  as  a text 
I for  a sermon  or  homily. 

Plricraxiuu,  per*a-kra'ne-Qm,  »,  (p***S  round 
I about,  and  ibvmfon,  the  skull,  Gr.)  The  fibrous 
I membrane  which  covers  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  them  which  the  perios- 
t tcnm  does  to  the  rest  of  the  bones  of  the  skelctun. 

, Periculocb,  pe>rik'u-los,  a.  (periculoem,  Lat) 
Dungerons;  batarJous. 

PxRiDiUM,  peT'id'e-am,  $.  (peri,  around,  Gr.)  In 
Botany,  an  envelope  of  the  productive  organs  of 
fungi 

Periimdecabedbal,  per>e-do-de-ka>be'dra),  a. 
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PERIDOT— PERir.OUSNESS. 


(/Mrs,  Gr.  and  dodeenkedrot.')  De>>i/njuiiig  a 
crystal  whose  primitivo  form  U a four*»ided  prism, 
its  secondary  form  being  eonvrrted  into  a prism 
of  twelve  sides.  ^ 

Peridot,  per'e-dot,  $.  In  ilineralogy,  prismatio  ^ 
chrysolite. 

Peridrohb,  per'e-drome,  t.  (peri,  about,  and  dro- 
mo9,  a course,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  the 
apace  between  the  columns  of  a temple  and  the 
walls  enduring  the  cells. 

Perieciak,  per'e  e'sban,  s.  One  of  the  Perkeci, 
or  an  inhabitant  on  tlie  opposite  side  uf  the  globe, 
bat  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Pebiebot,  pcr*e-er'je,  s.  (ptd,  and  ergon,  work, 
Gr.)  Unnecessary  caution  or  dili^euce  in  an 
operation.  i 

Pbrioeb,  per'e-ge, «.  (peri,  near,  and  ge,  the  earth, 
Gr.)  In  Astronomy,  the  point  of  the  moon's 
ortnt  in  which  she  is  nearest  to  the  earllu  The 
opposite  point  is  called  the  Apogee. 

Pbbioonium,  per-^go'ne*uro,  s.  (peri,  around,  and 
geinomai,  I grow,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  a periamh,— 
which  see. 

Pebiobaph,  per'O'grmf,#.  (ywrs,  and  writing, 

Gr.)  An  inaccurate  delineation  of  ariything;  the 
white  lines  or  impresrions  that  appear  on  tba  I 
moacolua  rectos  of  the  abdomen.  ! 

Periotxium,  per-e-je'ne-uro, «.  (peri,  around,  and  | 
ggne,  a female,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  aroeolate 
b^y  formed  in  the  genus  Garex  by  two  brsetew.  , 

Pebiotnoub,  per-ij'e-nua,  a.  (peri,  about,  and 
gym,  a female,  Gr.)  Inserted  round  the  |^il. 
When  the  stamens  grow  out  of  the  corolla,  calyx,  ' 
or  perianth,  or  are  not  in  any  way  joined  to  the  > 
sssd-Tessel,  they  are  said  to  be  periggnoue. 

Pkeibelion,  per>e>heeryun,  s.  (/>er»,  near,  and 
keUot,  the  son,  Gr.)  The  point  in  the  earth's  ; 
orbit  in  which  it  is  nearest  the  son.  It  is  some* 
times  written  Perihrilum. 

PKUiuEXAtiEDBAL,  per>e-heks-a-he'dra1,  a.  (;>eri,  . 
Gr.  and  hexahedraV)  Relating  to  a crystal  whose  l 
primitive  form  is  a four-sided  prism,  and  in  the 
secondary  form  is  converted  into  s prism  of  six 
rides. 

Pebil,  per'il,s.  (y>en'ctf/ttfn,  LaL)  Danger;  hazard; 
jeopa^y ; risk ; deiiunrialiun ; danger  denounoed ; ' 
— e.  fi.  to  be  in  danger; — v.  a.  to  hazard;  W !’ 
expose  to  danger;  to  rkk. 

Perilampub,  per>e-lAm'pus,  *,  (peri,  around,  and 
lan^,  1 give  light,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Uytnenop-  I 
teroua  insects : Family,  Cliulcidites. 

Perillia,  per>ine-a,  «.  (incaoing  unknown  to  ua.) 

A genus  id  herbaceous  plants : Order,  laimiacec. 

Pkrilomia,  per>e<lo'ine-a.  s.  (peri,  around,  and 
toma,  a fringe,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  membra- 
Doualy-wing^  acbenia.)  A geuus  of  plsiita,  oon- 
aisling  of  herbs  and  shrubs : Order,  Lamiacee. 

Perilous,  per'iUus,  a.  ( perileuz,  Fr.)  Dangerous; 
hazardous  ; full  of  risk ; used,  in  ludicrous  exag-  I 
geration,  of  anything  bad;  | 

Thus  was  the  accomplish'd  squire  endu'd  j 

With  gUts  aoii  knowledge  per  lows  shrewd.->fiutfer. 

smart;  witty. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

'Tis  a per'htu  boy, 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  turward,  capable  ; 

He's  au  the  meter's  from  the  top  to  too.— .SAolis. 

: Periloublt,  per^-us'le,  ad.  Dangerously ; with  , 

1 hazard.  | 

Periloubkess,  per^Fus-nea,  s.  Dangerouaness; 
hazard;  danger. 
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PERIMETER— PERIOSTEUM. 


PERIOSTOMIUM— PERIPTERT. 


Pbbucktkr,  per-imVtar,  #.  (peri,  around,  and 
meCrofi,  mcaaiire,  Gr.)  The  circuit  or  bounding 
linea  of  a plane  figure ; a term  asoollj  applied  to 
rectilinear  figures  only,  but  without  an/  reasoa 
for  its  being  to  restricted.  I 

PERtOCTAiiKimai.,  per-e-ok-ta-he'dral,  a.  (peri, 
Gr.  and  octahtdral.)  Designating  a crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a four-sided  prism,  and  in  its 
aecondary  form  is  converted  into  a prism  of  eight 
ndes.  * 

PiaiOD,  pe're-ud,  a (perrbrftts,  Lat  perun/e,  Fr.) 
In  Chronology,  a definite  portion  of  time  beginning 
from  a given  epoch,  which,  being  repeated  again  ' 
and  again,  serves  to  divide  all  time  subsequent, 
(or  precedent,  if  the  repetitions  be  carried  back-  | 
war^  from  the  epoch,)  for  the  purpose  of  common  I 
reckoning.  PeiMa  are  natural  or  artificial—  j 
natural,  as  in  the  revolutions  of  a planet ; artificial,  \ 
when  arbitrarily  chosen,  as  in  the  areas  of  human  i 
or  geological  butoiy ; any  series  of  years  or  days  j 
in  which  s revolutioo  is  completed,  and  the  same  | 
course  U to  be  begun ; any  specified  portion  of  time ; > 
end;  conclusion;  an  indefinite  portion  of  any  | 
^ontinned  state,  existence,  or  series  of  events ; the  ! 
state  at  which  anything  terminates;  limit;  I 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states, 

Bars  certaiu  Mciods  set, and  bidden  fates.— > 

'length  of  duration ; a complete  sentence,  or  a sen- 
tence so  formed  that  the  aense  is  not  complete  tlU 
the  last  word  in  it.  It  is  denoted  by  s dot  (.). 
In  Arithmetic,  the  reenrring  part  of  a circulating 
decimal.  In  Pathology,  the  interval  between  the 
paroxysms  in  intermittent  fever; — o.  o.  to  pot  sa 
end  to. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Pp.RloDic,  pe-iv-odik,  > a.  Making  a circuit 

PERIODICAL,  pe-re-odVkal,)  or  revolution ; hap- 
pening by  revohiUon  at  a stated  tune ; regular ; 
perfermiog  some  action  at  stated  times ; relating 
to  period!  or  rerolutioos.  Pario^c  yuncrions,  in 
Mathematica,  tbe  generation  of  magnitude,  which 
varies  in  such  a manner  as  to  go  through  stated 
periods,  or  ^cles  of  change-s  each  cycle  bring  a 
reiteration  of  the  preceding  one.  Periodic  acid^ 
an  acid,  tbe  equivalents  of  which  are  1 of  iodine 
and  7 of  oxygen. 

Periodical,  pe-re-K>d'e-ka1,  «.  A magazine  or 
other  publication,  published  at  stated  or  regular 
periods. 

pERiorncALlST.  pe-re-od'e-kal-ist,  «.  One  who 
publishes  a periodical. 

PsKioiiiCALLT,  pe-re-od’e-kal-le,  ad.  At  stated 
periods. 

Pkriodicitt,  pcr-e-o-disVte,  s.  The  di.«poxltlon 
of  certain  phenomena  to  recur  at  stated  times  or 
periods;  the  state  of  having  regular  periods  in 
changes  or  conditions. 

Perkeci,  per-e-e'si,  s.  {perioiki^  Gr.)  An  old  as- 
tronomical term  for  those  who  bare  the  same 
latitude^,  but  opposite  longitudes. 

pERiouk,  per-e-o'Ja,  $.  (peri,  aroaud,  and  ioios, 
hairiness,  Gr.)  A grnus  of  Fungi,  found  on  po- 
tato roots:  Tribe,  llymenomycctes. 

PERiOPHTiui.MrM,  per-e-of-Mal'inuin,  s.  (peri, 
and  opiuhnhnoff  ati  eye,  Gr.)  Tbe  nictating 
membrane  of  tbe  eyes  of  birds  and  fishes. 

pEBlOPfiTUALMl'6,  per-e-of-tAsl'mus,  s.  (pert,  and 
opktkalmofy  an  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes: 
Family,  Gobioldc. 

PxBiOBTBi'M,  per-e-os'to-um,  s.  (per^  around,  and 


osteon,  a bone,  Gr.)  Tbe  fibrous  and  muscular 
membrane  which  invests  the  bones. 

Periostohium,  per-e-os-to'uie-um,  $.  (peri,  and 
gtoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  tbe  ring  or 
fringe  of  bristles  seated  immediately  below  tbe 
operculum,  and  close  up  to  tbe  orifice  of  the  seed- 
vessel  iu  mosses. 

Peuiostracuh,  per-e-os'tra-kum,  s.  (peri,  around, 
and  oslrni-on,  a shell,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Gray  for  the  epidennis  of  shells. 

Pkripates,  per-o-pa'tes,  s.  (penpotos,  walking 
alwiit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  AnnelUcs:  Family, 
Errantes. 

Peripatetic,  per-e-pa-tetik,  a.  (per^po/efiZxis, 
from  peripatto^  I walk  about,  Gr.)  Relating  to 
Aristotle's  system  of  philosophy; — s.  tbe  appella- 
tion of  an  ancient  philosophic^  sect,  followers  of 
Aristotle.  They  were  termed  Peripatetics  from 
the  circumstance  of  that  philosopher  being  accus- 
tomed to  deliver  bis  lectures  white  walking  in  the 
grove  of  the  Lyceum,  in  the  sul  urbs  of  Athens. 

Peripatbticibm,  per-e-pa-tet'e-sizm,  ».  The 
opinions  or  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle  and 
his  followers. 

Peripheral,  per-if'e-^  a.  Relating  to  a 

Peripheric,  per-e-fer'ik,  > periphery;  con- 

Peripuexigal,  per-s-fei^e-kal,}  stituting  a peri- 
phery. 

Peripuest,  per-irer-e,  t.  (pert,  around,  and 
pAero,  I cany,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  tbe  circum- 
ference of  a cLrde  or  elUpae,  or  of  any  other  curvi- 
linear figure. 

Pebipuoraktiieum,  per-e-fo-ran'tAe-om,  s.  (per»- 
pAero,  1 encircle,  and  onlAos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A 
species  of  involucre,  in  which  the  bracts  are  nu- 
meroua,  closely  packed,  and  parallel  to  one  another. 

Periphrasis,  per-e-fira'aia,  #.  (peri,  and  pArozo, 
I apeak,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  circumlocution,  or  use 
of  several  words  to  exprees  the  sense  which  might 
be  conveyed  by  one ; a perplexed  and  roundabout 
mode  of  expression : also  written  Periphrase. 

Periphrastic,  per-e-fras'tik,  > a.  Circum- 

PEBiPBRASTiCAL,  per-e-fras'te-kal, ) locutory ; 
using  nnneoeiaary  words  lo  the  expression  of  au 
idea ; expressing  tbe  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 

PERIPHRASTICALLY,  per-e-frss'te-kal-Ie,  ad.  la 
a roundabout  manner;  with  drcomlocutioa. 

PsRiPLiCA,  per-ip^e-ka,  a.  (per^tAo,  I twine 
about,  Gr.  from  the  twining  nature  of  tbe  stems.) 
Yirginia-silk,  a genus  of  plants,  oonsisUng  <k 
glabrous  twining  ^rubs:  Order,  Asclepiadsccn. 

Periplcs,  per'e-pins,  s.  (peri,  and  pious,  sailing, 
Gr.)  A word  a%ed  by  some  of  the  classical  an- 
cients to  denote  circumnavigation,  as  tie  periphu 
of  Hanna,  penp/us  of  S<ylax,  &c. 

rsBiPNEUiioiric,  per-ip-ou-mon'ik,  a.  Relating 
to  peripneumonj,  or  intUmmation  of  tbe  lungs. 

pEUii’NEL'HOKr,  pcr-ip-no'mo-ne,  s.  (peri,  around, 
and  pneo.  I breathe,  Gr.)  Pneumonia;  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs. 

Peripoliqoral,  per-e-po-lig'o-nal,  a.  Having 
a great  number  of  sides,  as  a oystaL 

Periptbba,  pe-rip'ter-a,  s.  (Greek,  a shuttlecock, 
from  the  shape  id  the  flower.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  South  America  : Order,  Malvacem. 

Peripteral,  pe-rip'te-ral,  a.  Hsviz^  columns 
■11  around ; wingvd  on  all  rides. 

Periptebqus,  pe-rip'te-rua,  a.  Feathered  on  ofi 
rides. 

Peripteby,  pe-rip'tur-c,  s.  (peri,  and  pfrrow.  a 
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Or.)  Tbe  ran^o  of  lasulalcd  columns  rou'id  | 
tl)r  i'cll  uf  A templo,  and  diatant  from  the  wall ; 
nn  inU'nuluniniarioa. 

pKUi.'^i  IAN,  x>e-ris'6hau,  a.  llarlng  shadows  all 
aruu  id. 

pEuiscii,  pe-ria'she-i,  $.  ( />ert,  and  Sitio,  a shadow, 
Gr.)  A iiauic  given  by  geocrophers  to  the  inha- 
bitants within  tho  arctic  and  antartio  circles,  be- 
cause, as  the  sun  at  certain  times  of  the  year  does 
not  set  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  diur- 
nal rerolutiona,  their  shadows  describe  an  entire 
circumference. 

pERiscorK,  pr'e-skope,  «.  ( /leri,  and  il-opco^  1 
view,  Gr.)  A gencr-d  new. 

l^ERiftCOfic,  per-e-skoplk,  a.  Viewing  on  all 
sides. 

Perish,  perish,  e.n.  Fr.)  To  die;  to  be 

dI'^truycd;  to  be  ; to  come  to  nothing;  to 
wither  and  dce.ty ; to  waste  away ; to  be  in  a 
perpctoal  state  of  decay;  to  fail  entirely,  or  to  be 
extirpated ; to  be  lost  eternally ; — r.  a.  to  destroy. 
—Unusual  as  a vesb. 

IWcauAC  thy  flinty  heart.  mr>ro  hard  than  they, 

10  thy  iwlacv  prriM,  liaiyaret.— 

PERiaiiADlLlTr,  per-ish-a-bilVte,  t.  Pcrishable- 
nesa. 

pERiBUAfiLE,  pcr'Uh-a-bl,  fu  Liable  to  perUh ; 
subject  to  decay;  of  short  duration. 

pERisiiAnLENsss,  perlsh-B-bl-nes,  s.  Liableness 
to  be  destroyed  ; liablenesa  to  decay. 

Peeisiiablt,  pcr'ish-a-ble,  ad.  In  a periahable 
manner. 

PERisrEUM,  per'e-spenn,  #.  (peri,  around,  and 
sprrma,  a seed,  Gr.)  Albumen ; tho  substance 
under  the  inner  coat  of  the  tesla,  or  shell  of  seeds, 
surrounding  the  embryo.  It  is  sometimes  absent. 
Aibumen  is  the  term  generally  used. 

Perisphebic,  per-e-sfer'ik,  a.  (peri,  and  fpMra, 
a sphere,  Gr.)  Globular;  having  tho  form  of  a 
ball 

l*BBiSBOLOGiCAL,  pcr-is-so-loj'e-kal,  a.  Bedon- 
dant  in  words. 

PERissoLotiV,  per-is-soro-je,  s.  (peruioe,  redun- 
dant, and  /offoj,  a dl^urse,  Gr.)  Superfluous 
words ; much  talk  to  little  purpose.— Seldom 
used. 

j PEB1STAI.TIC,  per-e-st.il’tik,  a.  (ptrisfeJ/o,  I in- 
' volve,  Gr.)  Spiral ; vermicular  or  wormlike. 

' PeruUdtic  tnotion  vf  Me  intestines,  the  apont-vne- 
I ous  motion  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  cir- 
cular and  longitudinal  fibres  composing  their  fleshy 
I coat,  by  tbe  action  of  w hich  the  cliyle  ia  propelled 
into  the  orifices  of  the  lacteal  veins,  and  tbe  ex- 
crements are  protruded. 

< Peristera,  po-ris'tcr-a,  $,  (Greek,  a dove.)  A 
genus  of  Australian  doves,  belongiug  to  tbe  Co- 
lumbime : Family,  ColumbiJa. 

Peristkuinab,  per-is-ter-i'ne,  a.  A subfamily  of 
the  Columbidie,  of  which  Peristm  is  the  type. 

I Peristome,  perV-stome,  a.  (peri,  around,  and 
stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  rim  which 
snrrounds  the  orifice  of  the  theoa  of  a moss. 

Pekistomians,  per-is- to'ine-ans,  a.  (peri,  around, 
and  sUima,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Lamarck  to  a family  of  fluviatile  operculaled  Gas- 
teropoda, broatliing  water ; consisting  of  tho 
goneta  ValvsU,  i’shidina,  and  Ampallaria. 

PERISTOMID.E,  p<r-e-&tom'e-d<!,)  a.  (peri,  around, 

I l^EKisToMKS,  pcr'c-stomjse,  ) and  sttma,  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  A family  uf  pectinibrunchiate  gu- 


tcropodous  Mollu.vca,  the  aperture  of  whose  shel'e 
are  round  and  unbroken, 

pERiBTREriiic,  pe-ris'lre-fik,  a.  (peri,  and  strepbo, 
I turn,  Gr.)  Turning  round;  rotatory. 

Peristtlb,  per'e-stile,  s.  The  range  of  columns 
in  a peristylium, — which  see. 

I Pkristtxium,  per-e-siire-um,  s.  (peri,  and  sfjffos, 
a column,  Gr.)  In  Roman  aod  Greek  Arebiteo* 
tore,  a court,  square,  or  cloister,  which  eomi-times 
had  a colonnade  on  three  sides  only,  and  there- 
fore, in  that  case,  improperly  so  called.  Some 
peristylia  had  a colonnade  on  each  of  tbe  four 
I sLes,  that  on  tho  soutli  being  higher  than  the 
I others,  in  which  case  it  was  call^  a Khodian  peris- 
I tylium  ; the  range  of  columns  was  called  a Peristyle. 

Perisvstole,  pcr-e-sis'io-lo,  $ (peri,  and  stfstoU, 
contraction,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  pause  or 
intenal  between  the  two  motions  of  the  heart — 
namely,  the  systole  or  contraction,  and  the  diastole 
or  dilatation  of  tbe  heart. 

Perite,  pe-rite',  o.  (peritus.  Let.)  Skilful. — Sel- 
dom us^ 

Peritiiecium,  per-e-Mc'she-um,  t.  (peri,  around, 
and  Uieke,  a ca;ie,  Gr.)  Tbe  cuvelope  of  tbe  pro- 
ductive organs  of  a moss. 

Peritherideb,  per-e-Mu're-drs,  s.  (Greek.)  The 
same  as  Ancones, — which  see. 

Feritoma,  pe-rit'o-ma,  a.  (peri,  around,  and  tome, 
a cutting,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  nature  of  tbe  base 
of  tbe  ciUyx.)  A genus  of  North  American  plants, 
with  pale  purple  flowers:  Order,  Capparidacess. 

PeuITOUOI'B,  pe-ht'o-mu%  a,  and  Umno,  to 

e'eave,  Gr.)  In  )liner:d<^,  cleaving  lu  more 
than  one  direction  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Peritoneal,  per-e-to'ne-al,  a.  Relating  to  ihe 
peritoneum.  Peritoneal  fever,  puerperal,  or  child- 
bed fever. 

PERITONEORRHEXIA,  pCT-C-tO-nO-O-rcksIs,  «.  (])€• 
ritontxvm,  the  peritoneum,  and  rkexis,  rupture, 
Gr.)  Uer>iia  throngh  rupture  uf  tbe  peritooeom. 

Peritonblm,  per-e-to-oe'um,  $.  (peri,  about,  and 
Umeo,  I extend,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane by  which  the  aMominal  cavity  is  lined,  and 
all  viscera  covered. 

Peritonitis,  per-e-to-nl'tis,  «.  LiflaxnnutioD  of 
the  peritoneum. 

Peritkochil'M,  per-e-trolce-om,  s.  (peri,  around, 
and  trochot,  a wheel,  Gr.)  In  Mechauica,  a 
wheel  or  circle  concentric  with  the  base  of  a cylin- 
der, and  movable  together  with  it  about  an  axis. 
l*be  axis,  with  the  wheel  and  levers  fixed  in  it, 
constitute  tlie  mechanical  power,  called  axie  m 
pereirochio. — See  Wheel  and  Axis. 

Pr.RiTRorAL,  per-e-tro'pal,  a.  (peri,  and  trope,  a 
turning,  Gr.)  Rotator)*;  circuitous. 

Periwig,  per'e-wig,  t.  (perruque,  Fr.)  A wig  or 
close  cap,  formed  by  an  intertextQre  of  false  hair, 
worn  by  men  for  ornament  or  to  conceal  baldness; 
j — r.  a.  to  dress  with  a periwig  or  with  false  hair. 

Periwinkle,  {icr-e-wing'kl,  «.  Tbe  common 
I name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Vmca:  Order, 
j Apocynacea*.  In  Conchology,  tho  common  name 
of  the  Turbo  litloreu.*. 

Pkujeke,  perjure,  t»  a.  (perjuro,  Lat.)  To  make 
a tslse  oath  wilfully  when  administer^  by  lawful 
authority,  or  in  a court  of  Justice;  to  forswear; 
—a  a perjured  person. — ObMiete  as  a BubsUntive. 

ilido  thee,  thno  blood-hound, 

Thmi  fKrjnrt,  and  thou  siniuiar  of  virtue  i 
Thou  art  incest  uoua—^Aoi-f. 


Dic:tizea  : 
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PEBJUnKn— rERMISSIVELY,  PERMISTION— PERNOCTATION. 


PsaJURKR,  per'ja  nir,  t.  One  swears  fslscl/. 

p£RJUBiocs,  p^T-ju'rc-ns,  o.  Guilty  gf  pajury; 
contsiniiif;  pcijurj. 

Pbrji  rt,  pei^ju-re,  s.  (y^eiyuntim,  Lat.)  In  L*w, 
the  oflTi  nce  of  falsely  swearing  in  a jodiciiU  pro> 
ccoding. 

PanK,  perk,  a.  (pare,  Wel>h.)  Pert ; brisk ; airy ; 
— r.  n.  to  bold  ap  the  bead  with  an  affected  smart- 
ness; 

That  Edward's  miss  thus  jwriH  It  In  joor  face.— i*op<. 
— V.  a.  to  dress ; to  prank ; to  make  trim  or  smart. 

I Perrin,  per ‘kin,  a.  A kind  of  cider,  made  from 
tbe  refase  or  gross  matter  of  apples. 

Pkrla,  perla,  a.  A genua  of  llymenopterous  in- 
•rcta : Type  of  the  subfamily  Periinae,  of  the  t,roup 
Pbrygmea. 

Perlats  Acid,  perlate  as'sid,  a.  A name  giren 
by  Bergman  to  tbe  acidulous  phoephata  of 

s^a. 

PtBLiN.s,  pCT'lin-e,  a.  (per/b,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A aobfamUy  of  Hymeoopterous  insccta.  They 
possess  four  naked  wings,  of  which  the  inforior 
are  folded  in  repose ; they  are  of  a depressed  form, 
with  a quadrate  bead,  and  are  obscurely  coloured. 
Tboy  are  very  inert,  and  easily  captured 

Prrlusthation,  per-lus-tra'sban,  a.  (per/wtro, 
I^at.)  The  act  of  viewing  all  over. 

Pernagt,  per'ma'je,  a.  A little  TurkUh  boat. 

PxBHANENCB,  per'ma-oeni,  > a.  Duration ; con- 

Permamenct,  per'ma-nen-ae,)  tinoADce  in  the 
aame  state;  lastinguess;  fixediieaa;  continuanoe 
in  the  same  place,  or  at  rest. 

Permanent,  per'ma-nent,  a.  {ptmantna,  Lat) 
Durable  ; unebangod  ; not  decaying ; of  long  con- 
tinuance. Permanent  mXt,  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  thickened  with  sapgreen  or  cochineal,  used 
fur  marking  linen.  Permonent  icAite,  sulphate  of 
baiytoa.  In  Botany,  applied  to  parts  which  do 
not  fall  off. — Same  as  Per^tent 

pERMANENTLT,  per'ms-nent-le,  ad.  With  long 
coDtinoaDce ; durably  ; in  a fixed  state  or  place. 

PERMANSION,  pcT-man'shun,  «.  (permnnsio,  Lat) 
Continuance. — Obsolete. 

pEBMBABiLiTT,  per-mo-a-bQVte,  s.  Tbe  quality 
or  state  of  being  permeable. 

Pemmbablb,  per^e-a-bl,  a.  (permro,  Lat.)  That 
may  be  pas^  through  without  rupture  or  dis- 
placement of  its  parts,  aa  aolid  matter ; particularly 
applied  to  snbatances  that  admit  tbe  ]>aaaage  ^ 
fiuiJa. 

Permeant,  per'me-aut,  a.  Pussiog  tbroagb. — Ob- 
aolete. 

Permeate,  pcr*me-nte,  r.  a,  (^permeo^  Lat)  To 
pass  or  penetrate  through  the  pores  of  a body 
without  rupture  or  dlsplactment  of  its  parts. 

Permeation,  {>er-me-a‘shan, «.  The  act  of  passing 
through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a body. 

Permisciiu-E,  [*cr-inis'»e-bl,  o.  (per,  aud  nuscso, 

I mix,  lait.)  Tliat  may  be  uiingied. 

Permissible,  per-mis'sc-bl,  a.  That  may  be  per- 
mitted or  allowed. 

Permissibly,  per-mis'se-Uc,  ad.  In  the  way  of 
permission. 

Permission,  per-miah'un,  t.  ( permiuio^  I.at)  TIjo 
act  of  allowing  or  permitting;  allowance ; liberty 
granted. 

Permissive,  per-mis'siv,  a.  Granting  liberty; 
allowing;  suffered  without  inteifuirnce. 

pBRMissiVLLT,  per-mU'alv-le,  odL  By  allowance; 
without  prohibition  or  hindcraiico. 


Permistion,  per-mit'tshun,  ) «.  (perwueib.  per- 

Pkkmixtion,  per-miks'tahun,)  lait.)  The 

act  of  mixing ; the  state  of  Uriiig  mingled. 

Permit,  per-init',  r.  a.  {per,  and  mitto,  1 send, 
Lat.)  To  allow  or  suff>  r,  without  authorixuig  <v 
approving;  to  give  leave  or  liberty  to  by  express 
oonsfnt ; to  allow  by  silent  consent,  or  by  not  im- 
peratively prohibiting:  to  afford  ability  or  means; 
to  give  up;  to  resign. 

Let  ns  not  ngmrato  our  aorrowa, 

But  to  the  giKls  perwtk  tb*  event  or  thinga— 

AddiUM, 

Permit,  per'mit, «.  A license  or  instrument  granted 
by  tbe  officers  of  excise,  aothorixing  the  removal 
of  goods  subject  to  excise  duties ; warrant ; leave ; 
permission. 

Pbrmittancb,  per-mit'tans,  $.  Allowance;  for- 
bearance of  opposition : permission. 

Permltablb,  pcr*uiu'ta-bl,  o.  That  may  be  pven 
in  exchange. 

Permctablenese,  par-mu^ta-bl-nes,  s.  State  ol 
being  pennutable, 

Pbrmi  tablt,  per-mn'ta-ble,  ad.  By  Interchange 

Permutation,  per*mu  ta'sbun,  $.  {permuiatio^ 
Lat.^  Exchange  of  oue  thing  for  another ; barter. 
In  tne  Canon  Law,  the  exchange  of  one  benefice 
for  another.  In  Algebra,  change  or  different  oom- 
bination  of  any  number  of  qnantitiea 

Permute,  per-muto',  v.  n.  {permuto,  Lat.)  To 
exchange;  to  barter. — Obsolete. 

Permutbr,  per-mn'tor,  s.  One  who  exchanges.— 
Obaolete. 

PcRNA,  per'oa,  t.  (pemo,  a ham  or  flitch  of  bacon, 
Gr. : also,  ^e  Latin  name  of  a shell -fish.)  A 

SfDos  of  liollusca,  of  which  tbe  shells  are  irregular, 
equivalve,  oyster-shaped,  greatly  compressed; 
the  margins  brittle;  binge-plate  broad,  with 
Dumeroos  teeth,  separated  by  parallel  grooves  con- 
taining tbe  ligament,  and  gaping  near  the  nm- 
bonea:  Family,  Aviculide. 

Pernanct,  per'nau-se,  s.  (pemer,  I taka,  Norm.) 
Reception  or  taking,  as  the  receiving  of  rents  or 
tithes  in  kind. 

Pbrnbttya,  per-net'U-a,  s.  (in  bonoor  of  M.  Per- 
il etty,  snthor  of  the  history  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Falkland  Islands.)  A genus  of  plants,  nativet  of 
South  America  and  Mexico:  Order,  Kncaoese. 
Pernicious,  per-niah'us,  a.  {per,  and  nez,  necie, 
death,  Lat)  Mischievous  or  injurious  iu  tbe 
bigbert  d^pree;  destructive;  having  the  quality 
of  destre^g  or  iqjaring ; quick. — Obaolete  in  the 
last  sense. 

Psrt  Incentive  reed 

Provide,  pemiefomt  with  one  touch  to  fire.— MSlow. 
Perniciously,  per-nish'ns-le,  act  Destructively; 
mischievously ; ruinously. 

Prrniciousnbss,  per-ni^'as-iMS,  s.  Tbe  quality 
of  being  very  pemicioas. 

p£RNiciTr,per-nUVta,s.(permci(as,lat)  SwiB- 
ness;  eolerity.— Seldom  used. 

Pernio,  per'ne-o,  a {pema,  or  ptema,  the  heel, 
Gr.)  Chilblain,  particularly  of  the  heel 
Pernis,  per'nia,  a (Greek  name  of  a bird  of  prey.) 
The  Honey-buxxaH,  a genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  tbe  Buteoninie : Family,  Palconldr. 
Pbrnoctation,  per-nok-ta'shun,  a (/>er,  and  nox, 
night,  Lat.)  The  act  of  watching  or  reaiaiuing 
all  night 

When  these  pemodaHcmM  were  laid  aaids^  it  was  the 
custom  to  rU«  early.— Boania 
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PERODICTUS— PERPETUATE. 


PERPETUATION— PERSECARIA. 


I PEEODiCTrs,  per-o-dik’tns,  ) «.  The  Potto, 

pERODiCTtctrs,  pcr>o  dik'te  kas,)  a quadnima* 
noue  anin\a1,  a native  of  Sierra  Leone:  Famll/, 
Lemuridic. 

Perone,  pcr-o*n(*',  t.  (Greek,  a brooch.)  A name 
for  the  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg. 

, Pkron^us,  per*o>De'oa, «.  A name  giron  to  three 
mnsclee  of  the  leg. 

i Peb<jrat(OM,  per-o>ra'sban,  «.  (perorotlo,  Let.) 
The  conclusion  of  an  oration,  in  which  the  pith, 
tondencT,  and  scope  of  the  address  is  brietlj  re- 
capitulated with  a view  to  influence  the  audience. 
^ Peroxide,  Ac.— See  Per. 

I PsKOXiplZE,  per- oks  e-dize,  e.  a.  To  oxidize  to 
‘ the  utmost  degree. 

1 PcRPEMD,  per-pend',  v.  a.  (per,  and  pendo,  I weigh, 
1 Lat.)  To  weigh  in  the  mind ; to  consider  atten- 
I tively. — Seldom  nsed. 

Perpender,  per-peod'or,  s.  (parpaittg,  Fr.)  A 
coping-stone. 

pERPKNDiCLE,  per-pei/df-kt,  ».  ( perpendiculmi, 
Lat.)  Anything  hanging  down  in  a direct  line; 
a plumb-line. 

Perpbndicolar,  per-pen-dik'U’lar,  a.  Hanging 
or  extending  in  a right  line  from  any  point  to- 
wards the  centre  of  gravity,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In  Geometry,  falling 
1 directly  on  another  line  at  right  angles ; — S.  a line 
falling  at  right  angles  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
In  Geometry,  a line  falling  at  right  angles  on 
another  line,  or  making  equal  angles  with  it  on 
each  side.  PerpauHadar  lijl,  a contrivance  on 
canals  for  passing  boats  from  one  level  to  an- 
other. 

PERPENDicuLA»mr,per-pen-dik-u-lar'e-te,s.  The 
state  of  being  perpendicular. 

PSEPBXDICULARLT,  pe-pen-dik'o-lar-le,  tid.  In 
a manner  to  fall  on  another  line,  or  on  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  at  right  angles;  in  a directiun 
towards  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Perpbksiok,  per-pen'^uD,  $.  Conuderation.— 
Obsolete. 

PicRPBSBloif,  per-pesb'nn,  i.  (perpcMsto,  Lat) 
Saffering;  endurance. — Obsolete. 

The  eternity  of  deatnicdon  in  the  language  of  Scrip. 

tore  sicnifles  a perpetual  perpesvkMi  and  duration  in 

mlaerj.— /VortOi*. 

i Perpetrate,  per'pe-trste,  r.  a.  (perpetro,  Lnt.) 
To  commit ; to  do ; to  perform : always  used  to 
express  sn  evil  set 

Pbhpetration,  per-pe-tra'shun,  «.  Tbo  act  of 
committing  a crime ; an  evil  action. 

Perpetrator,  peripe-tray.tnr,  s.  One  that  com- 
mits a crime. 

Perpetual,  per-peUn-al,  a.  (perpetuel,  Fr.  per- 
/reArut,  Lst)  Never  ceasing ; continning  forever 
in  future  time ; oontinoiog  or  continued  without 
intermission;  uninterrupt^;  permanent;  ever- 
lasting. Perpetual  motion,  motion  which  gene- 
rates a power  of  continuing  itself  indefinitely. 
Perpetual~acrew,  a screw  which  acts  against  the 
I teeth  of  a wheel,  and  continues  its  action  without 
end. 

' Perpetually,  per-pet'u-al-lc,  adL  Constantly; 

■ continually ; inoesoantly. 

j Pekpetuatb,  per-pet'u-ate,  r.  a.  ( perpetuo,  I>at.) 
To  make  perpetual;  to  preserve  from  extinction  ; 
to  eternize ; to  cause  to  endure,  or  to  be  continued 
indefinitely;  to  continue  by  re|Ktttioo  without 
fimitatioo. 


Perpbtuatiok,  per-pet-o-a'shon,  a.  The  act  of 
making  perpetuiu.  ! 

Perpetuitt,  per-pe-tn'e-te,  $.  (perpetuiUu,  LaU)  * 
Duration  to  all  futurity ; exemption  from  inter- 
mission or  cessation ; continned  onintermpted  ex-  | 
istence  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  ; something  i 
of  which  there  will  bo  no  end.  In  Annuitiee,  the  | 
sum  of  money  which  can  pnrchiM  an  annuity  ;; 
that  shall  continue  forever.  In  Law,  the  con- 
dition  of  an  estate  being  rendered  perpetually,  or 
for  a very  long  length  of  time,  unalienable  by  the 
act  of  the  'proprietor.  Perpetuity  of  the  king, 
that  fiction  of  the  law  by  which  tbo  king,  in  his  , 
official  capacity,  never  dies;  that  U,  the  office  is 
supposed  to  be  reoccupied  immediately  on  his 
death,  for  all  political  porposes  whatever,  by  the  j 
heir  to  the  throne.  ' 

Perplex,  per-pleks',  v.  a.  (per,  and  pUctor,  I 
twist,  Lat)  To  disturb  with  duubtful  notions;  i 
to  entangle ; to  make  anxious ; to  tease  with  sns-  I 
penae  or  ambiguity ; to  distract ; to  embarrass ; 
to  puzzle;  to  mske  intricate;  to  involve;  to 
complicate a.  intricate ; difficult — Obeolcte  as 
an  ailjective. 

Perplexedly,  per-pleks'ed-le,  o<£  Intricatelj; 
with  involution. 

Perplexedeess,  per-pleks'ed-nes,  #.  Intrica<7; 
involution;  difiSc^ty;  embarrassment;  anxiety. 

Perplexity,  pcr-pleks'e-te,  s.  Anxiety;  dislrao-  | 
tionofmiod;  entanglement;  iiitric-icy;  difficnlty 
from  want  of  order  or  preeisioD. 

Perpotation,  per-po-ta'sbun,  ».  (per,  and  poto,  I 
drink,  Lat)  The  act  of  drinking  largely. — Ob 
lolete. 

Perquisite,  pcriewix-it,  s.  (per,  and  quaro,  I ^ 
seek,  Lst.)  Something  gsined  by  a place  or  office 
over  and  above  the  settled  wages  or  ordinary  I 
salary.  In  Law,  a perquisite  is  defined  by  Urac- 
ton  as  anything  gcR  by  industry,  or  purchased  ' 
with  money,  diflerent  from  that  which  descends 
from  an  ancestor.  I 

PRRQUISITBD,  perlcwis-it-ed,  a.  Supplied  with  ' 

perquisites. — Obsolete. 

But  whst  avails  the  pride  of  gnrdons  rare,  | 

However  nival,  or  however  fair,  1 

If  penjuiiUea  varkts  frequent  stand,  I 

And  savh  new  walk  must  a new  tax  demand 

Sfmtji. 

Perqoisitbr,  perTcwiz-e-tur,  s.  In  Law,  the  first 
purchaser  of  an  estate,  viz.,  be  who  first  acpiired  j 
it  to  his  family,  whether  the  same  w.is  transferred 
to  him  by  sale  or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method,  : 
except  only  that  of  descent. 

Pkrqi'isition,  per-kwe-ztsh'un,  s.  An  acenraft 
inquiry  or  search. 

Perrottktia,  per-rot-te'shc-a,  $.  (In  honour  ot 
M.  PerroUct,  a botanical  collector,  who  travelled 
in  Guiana  and  &lndagascar.)  A genus  of  shrubs: 
Order,  Cehutracese. 

Perry,  per're,  s.  (potre,  Fr.  pirum,  a pear,  I.,at.) 

A fermented  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  tbo  same 
manner  as  cider  from  ap)iles. 

Pbrscrutatioe,  per-skroo-ta'shun,  s.  (persem- 
talib,  Lst.)  Thorough  searching ; minute  search  \ 
or  inquiry.  i 

Persba,  per'se-a,  s.  (the  name  given  by  Thco-  ; 
phrastus  to  an  Indian  tree.)  The  Alligator-pear.  | 
a genus  of  plants:  Ordt-r,  Lauracese.  I 

PEKitECARlA,  per-se-ka're-a,  s.  In  Botany,  one  of  i 
Iho  names  of  the  genus  Pulygomim, — wtiicli  set.  | 


rERSECUTE— PEUSICOLA. 


PERSIFLAGE— PERSONALITY, 


. pBHflECrxE,  pe^'^e-kate,  v.  a.  (^,  and  acquor^  ' 
*1  1 pursue,  Lat.)  To  barw«  with  fKnaUies;  to 

I pursue  with  Diallf^nlt/ ; to  pursue  with  iriirBted 
' acts  of  vengtanco  or  enmity  ; to  afflict  for  adhe- 
' rence  to  particular  opinioos;  to  harass  rtith  so* 
licirNtions  or  importunity. 

P»  RSEcrxioN,  per>se«ka'^ao,  «.  The  act  or  prac- 
I tico  «-f  persecuting;  the  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Peksecuxivb,  per'se-ko-tiT,  a.  Disp  osed  to  per- 
jl  secure;  following  to  harass. 

[I  Pekskcuxor,  per'se-ku-tor,  s.  One  who  harasses 
I others  unjustly  sod  vesatioosly;  one  who  annoys 
'j  others  for  adherence  to  particular  opiniona. 

' Persepuona,  per-sef 'o-ua,  s.  A genus  of  Deca- 
pod Cnistsceans:  Family,  Bracbyora. 

I pRRSfe’FOUTAH,  per-se-pol'e-tan, <T.  Pertaioiogto 
' Penepolis,  as  Persepolitan  Architecture. 

pERSRrB,  per'se-ns,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Dans,  to  whom  Mercury  gars  a fal- 
' chioQ  and  wings  for  his  feet,  and  Minetra  an 
»gis.  Thus  furnished,  he  marched  against  the 
I i Gorgnns,  and  attacked  Mednsa  when  all  her  snakes 
were  asleep,  and  cutting  off  her  bead,  set  It  on 
bis  egis,  with  which  he  turned  people  into  stones. 
He  delivered  Andromeda  from  a sea  monster,  and 
I married  her.  Betuming  into  bis  country,  he  ao- 
l(  ddently  killed  bis  grandfather,  Acriaius,  with  a 
I quoit.  In  Astronomy,  a oonsteUatioo  of  the 

' northern  hemisphere. 

I Pekbetesakce,  per-se-TeVaos,  s.  (French,  perte^ 

. rerofitKt,  I^at.)  PcrsUtence  in  anything  under- 
taken ; continued  pursuit  or  prosecution  of  any 
I business  or  enterpme  begun.  In  Theology,  the 
I continuance  of  the  elect  In  a state  of  grace  to  the 
end  of  their  lires,  in  eirtne  of  the  absointe  decree 
of  God,  by  which  they  are  orduned  to  eternal  life. 

PERSBTRitANT,  per-se-Te'rant,  a.  Constant  in 
I pursuit  of  an  undertaking. — Obsolete. 

PsKBETERAKTLY,  per-ae-ve'rant-le,  ad.  With 

I constancy. — Obsolete. 

jl  PEiiSKVERB,  per-se-veer',  r.  fi.  (perserero,  Lat.) 

M To  persist  in  any  attempt,  bounrss,  or  enterprise 
undertaken ; not  to  give  over  or  abandon  what  ia 
. undertaken. 

Perbeteriko,  per-se-veer'ing,  a.  Constant  in  the 
execution  of  a purpose  or  ente^riAO. 

Perseverinolt,  per-se-veer'ing-le,  ad.  Wlh 

1 perseverance  or  continued  pursuit  of  what  is  un- 
, dertaken. 

pEBBiAlc,  peribhan,)  i.  A native  of  Persia; — a. 

PBRBtc,  per'sik,  ) belonging  to  or  produced  in 
I Persia.  iVaiaiu,  in  Architecture,  the  same  as 

I Carytides,  or,  according  to  some,  the  male  fii^ures 

j I were  called  Persians,  and  the  female  Carytides. 

I Perrion-vh«elj  a contrivance  for  raising  water  to 
I some  height  above  the  level  of  a stream.  The 

I wheel  is  turned  by  the  stream  by  means  of  strong 

' fixed  pins  attached  to  the  rim,  from  which  a 
j number  of  buckets  are  suspended, 

i Pkrsic,  per'^,  a.  The  Persian  language, 
j l^RSiCA,  per'se-ka,  a.  (from  the  peach  coming 
I originally  f^ra  Persia.)  The  Peach,  a genus  of 
i plants : Order,  Dmpacese. 

; Perbicola,  per-sik'o-la,  a.  ( Pertictu,  Persian,  and 
iWb,  1 inhabit,  Gr.?)  A genua  of  Mollu^a,  the 
shell  of  which  has  tlie  general  form  of  Volutella, 
but  has  the  spire  ulw.iys  coocenled ; pbilts  nu> 

I merous,  and  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
the  pilhus;  the  aperture  striated;  inner  lip  thick 
and  spreading : Subfamily,  Margineliiott. 


PfcRSiFLAOB,  per"se-fhuh,  a.  (French.)  RiJiiulo;  | 
a jeering.  I 

Pbbbimon,  per'se-mon,  s.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  North  ; 

American  tree,  Dyospyrus  Virginiana.  i 

Persist,  per-sUt',  r.  n.  (^per,  and  $uto,  I st.'uid,  [ 
Lat.)  To  continue  firmly  and  sloadiiy  in  the  , 
pui^it  of  anything  commenced  or  undertaken;  ^ 
to  pertevere.  j 

Persibxence,  per-sis'lens,  ) a.  Tlie  state  of 
pKRBlSTENCr,  per>sia'ten-ae,l  persisting;  steadi-  I 
ness;  constancy;  the  htote of  adhering  stubbornly  | 
to  any  given  course;  obstinacy;  contumacy.  Id  , 
Optics,  the  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  on  ! 
the  retina  after  the  lumiuuus  object  has  disap-  | 
peared.  | 

Persistrnt,  pcr-sis'tent,)  a.  In  Botany,  not  fftU- 
Perbistiro,  per-sisTing,)  log  off,  or  ooctinuing  , 
without  wiihering. 

Persibtitb,  per-eis'tiv,  a.  Steady;  not  receding  ; 

from  a purpose ; persevering. 

Persom,  per'snn,  s.  (persona,  Lat.)  Individual  I 
or  particular  man  or  woman;  man  or  woman 
oonadered  as  opposed  to  things,  or  distinct  from  , 
them ; individual ; man  or  woman ; a human  | 

being,  considered  with  respect  to  corporeal  exist-  ! 

eoce  only ; a human  being,  indefinitely ; one ; a j 
man ; one's  self ; not  a repreeenUtive ; a human  ! 
bebg  represent^  in  dialogue,  fiction,  or  on  the 
stage;  character;  character  of  office.  In  Gram- 
mar, the  nominative  to  a verb ; the  agent  that 
performs,  or  the  patient  that  suffers,  anything 
affirmed  by  a verb.  In  Law,  persons  are  ^vided 
into  natural  and  artificial.  Natural  persons  are 
such  as  the  God  of  Nature  has  formed.  Artificial 
persons  are  sneh  as  are  created  and  devised  by 
human  laws  fur  the  purpose  of  society  and  govern- 
ment, which  are  eall^  corporations  or  bodies 
politic. 

Pekborablb,  per'sun-a-bl,  a.  Ilandsoine ; grace- 
ful ; of  good  appcsrance.  In  Law,  one  that  may 
mmntain  any  plea  in  a judidal  court. 

Peksoraob,  per'sun-flje,  s.  (personsutpr,  Fr.)  A 
man  or  woman  of  eminence ; a considerable  per- 
son; exterior  appi’mratice;  stature;  sir;  character 
assumed  or  represented. 

Personae,  per'sun-al,  a.  (personalis,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  men  or  women,  not  to  things ; not 
real;  affecting  individuals  or  particular  people; 
peculiar;  proper  to  him  or  her;  relating  to  one’s 
private  actions  or  character ; present ; hot  acting 
by  repnttentstive ; exterior ; corporal.  Personal 
actions,  in  Law,  are  such  whereby  a man  claims 
a debt  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  theie- 
of;  and  likewise  wbereby  a man  claims  satLfoc 
tioD  in  damages  for  some  injury  done  to  bis  per- 
son or  propeiiy.  Personal  things,  in  Law,  in- 
clude not  only  things  movable,  but  also  something 
more,  the  whule  of  which  is  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  chattels.  Personal  tithes 
are  those  paid  of  such  profits  as  come  by  the 
labour  of  a man's  hands,  as  buying  and  selling, 
gains  of  merchandise,  handicrafta,  &c.  Personal  > 
identity,  In  Metaphysics,  aaineness  of  being,  of 
which  consciousneu  is  the  evidence.  Personal  ■ 
verb,  in  Grammar,  a verb  which  has  all  the  regu- 
lar modification  of  the  three  persons,  so  called  In  * 
distinction  from  an  impersonal  verb,  which  has  | 
the  third  person  only.  1 

Persoxaeitt,  per-sun-alVte,  s.  The  existence  j 
or  iodividaality  of  any  one ; reflection  upon  indi- 
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) tIJoaIb,  or  upon  their  private  actions  or  char- 
acter. 

Peusokalizb,  per'sun-ol  ise,  a.  a.  To  make  per- 

I Bonal. 

Pbkhonallt,  per'sun  al-le,  a<L  In  person;  in 
presence ; not  bj  representative  or  substitute ; 
with  respect  to  an  in<liv)(lual ; particular)/;  with 
regard  to  nomencal  existence. 

Persokalty,  pePsuri-al-te,  s.  In  Law,  an/  per- 
sona) property,  in  oontmdUtiuction  to  realty^ 
which  signiftee  real  properly. 

Pbrsoratb,  pe/aun-ate,  e.  a.  To  represent  by  a 
fictitioQa  or  aasomed  character,  ao  as  to  pass  for 
the  person  represented ; to  represent  by  action  or 
appeamnee;  to  act;  to  pretend  hypocritical)/; 
to  oonnterfeit ; to  feign ; to  resemble ; to  make  a 
representation  of,  as  in  a pictnre;  to  describe; 
— ^persono,  Lat.)  to  celebrate  loudly ;—( obso- 
lete in  the  hut  thm  senses.) 

They  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  ddti«^  and  their  own. 

In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  to  personoliMj; 

Tbeir  ridiculous,  and  ueniselvea  past  shame, 

i ^MlUon. 

■—9.  n.  to  play  a fictitions  character {obsolete 
as  a neuter  verb ;) — a.  in  Botany,  applied  to  a 
i { monopctalous  Rower  of  an  irregnlar  f«  rm,  the 
border  of  the  corolla  baring  an  oval  appearance, 
with  the  labia  closed. 

PSRaOHATioif,  per-sun-a'shnn,  $.  The  connler- 
f felting  of  the  person  and  character  of  another. 

pBRBitNATOR,  per'sun-ey*tur,  t.  One  who  per- 
i sonates  a fictitious  character;  one  who  acts  or 

I performs. 

Pbrsokificatiok,  per-soD-e-fe-ka'shnn,  t.  The 
change  of  things  to  persons.— Sec  Prosopoprla. 

PBRSONirr,  per-souVfi,  v.  o.  To  ascribe  to  an 
inanimaie  being  the  sentiments  actions,  or  lan- 
guage of  a rational  being  or  person, 
i Peusonizb,  per'imn-ize,  v.  a.  To  personify. — 
Seldom  oaed. 

Perspfctive,  prr-spek'tiv,  s.  (pertpecio,  I look 
tbiough,  Lat.)  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  art  of  de- 
Imeating,  on  a given  transparent  plane  or  snper- 
I ficies,  objects  as  they  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at 

I a given  height  and  disUooe ; a glass  through 

! which  objects  are  viewed;  a represeutation  of 

I objects  in  perspective;  view;  vista;  a kind  of 

piloting  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  and  at  the 
end  of  a galley,  designed  expressly  to  deceive  the 
j eye,  by  representing  the  oontinustion  of  any  pros- 
pect, as  an  alley,  building,  landscape,  or  the  like. 

I Aeriai  ;>erjr/>ec/ice,  the  art  of  giring  due  diminu- 

I tioii  to  the  HireDkith  of  light,  shade,  and  cohmra 

I of  objects,  Bcoimliiig  to  their  distances,  and  uf  the 

I I graiUtiun  of  their  tlnta  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terveiiing  air.  /$ometrieal  perspective,  the  art 

ji  of  pruporiioning  in  sixe  the  relative  objects  seen 

(I  in  a paiating,  making  the  oijrcta  gradually  leas 

il  IIS  tht^  rec^e  in  the  distance; — a.  relating  to 

I the  srienoe  «f  optics;  optical;  pertaining  to  the 

1 1 art  of  perspective. 

j pERSi'BcnvBLY,  pef-epek'Uv-Ie,  ad.  Optically; 
I throogh  a glass;  by  repreaentsUon. 

IpER8HECTtxiKAPiiY,  per-spek-tog'ra-fs,  i.  Do- 
scriplion  of  perspective. 

Pbkbpicablk,  per'.^pe-ks-bl,  a.  Di&cemtblc. 
rERSriCAcmrs.  iwr-spe-ks'shos,  a.  (perfptcax, 
i J.4t.)  Quick -ftigbted ; aenteneas  of  sight,  dis- 
cermneut,  ur  uudcralanding. 


pERSPiCACloraxEBS,  ppr-S{>e-k.HVias-nca,  s.  \ \ 

cnte:'C8s  of  sight. 

Perspicacitv.  per-Bpe-kas'e-le,  t.  (perspioicltt*, 
I>at.)  Quickne^  or  acuteness  of  sight ; acute- 
ness of  dUcemment  or  judgment. 

Pekhpicacy,  per'spe-ka-M,  t,  Acutcncu  of  sight 
or  discernment.  I 

Perbpicifscb,  per-spish'ens,  s.  The  act  of  look-  ' 
ing  sharply. 

Perspicii.,  perspc-sil,  s.  (/ler,  and  epeadntny  a 
glass,  Lit.)  An  optic  glass. — Obsiilete. 

The  r>erj)>4cit,  as  well  n«  the  needle,  bsth  culargcil  the 
habitable  world. — OhmeUU, 

Pekspiclity,  per-ape-kuVte,  s.  (per,  through  * 
and  specie,  I see,  Lat.)  Transparency;  clear- 
ness; that  quality  of  a substance  by  which  ob- 
jects are  seen  through  it;— (seldom  used  in  the 
foregoing  senses  ;) — clesmois  to  the  mind;  easi- 
ness to  be  understood ; froedum  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity. 

Persi’Iccous,  per-spik'u-us,  a.  Clear  to  the  an 
derstnuding;  nut  obscure;  not  ambtgiuius;  trans- 
parent i translucent. — OUso^ota  in  tho  la.Ht  two 
senses. 

Perspicuously,  per-apik'n-us-le,  mi.  Cle.trly; 

plainly;  iit  a m4nner  to  be  e.i»ily  undevstoo-l. 
Pekspicuousxkss,  per-spik'u-us-nes,  s.  Cletr- 
ness  to  the  mind;  plainness;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity. 

Perspiradility,  per-spe-ra-lMPe-ta,  s.  Tlie  qua- 
lity of  being  perspirable. 

Peuspiradle,  pcr-spi'ra-bl,  a.  (per,  and  spiro, 

1 bre,\lhe,  l^it.)  That  may  be  perspired  ; that 
may  bo  evacuated  tbrou:;h  the  pom  of  the  skin. 
Perspiration,  per-spo-ra'ahun,  s.  (perspiratio,  j 
Lat.)  The  vaponr  secreted  by  the  ramiticaiion  I 
of  the  cuticolar  arteries  over  the  surface  of  the  ] 
body ; matter  perspired. 

Perspirativk,  per-spi'ra-tiv,  o.  Performing  the  | 
act  of  perspiration. 

PsRsriRATORY,  pcr'spe-ra-tur-e,  n.  Perspirative.  ( 
Perspire,  per-spire',  r.  it.  To  er.acunto  the  tiuiJs 
of  the  body  throu;:b  tho  cuticular  ponn;  to  l>« 
evacuated  ur  rxcivtcvl  through  tlie  )*un4  of  the 
akin ; — r.  a.  to  emit  or  evacuate  through  tho  pores 
uf  the  skin. 

Perstuinoe,  per-strinj',  p.  o.  (pertbinffo,  Lat.) 

To  touch  upon  ; to  ghince  upon. 

Persuadadle,  per-awa’da-bl,  a.  That  may  bo 
persuaded.  i 

Peusuadably,  per-swa'da-ble,  ad.  So  as  to  be  | 
persuaded. 

Peksuaub.  per-awade\  p.  a.  (yrerruodeo,  Lit.)  To  j 
bring  to  any  particular  opinion;  to  intiuence  by 
argument,  advice,  or  expostulation ; to  convince  i 
or  Incline  the  mind  to  a particular  belief  or  mode 
of  action  by  evidence  or  argument;  to  inculcate  | 
by  argument  or  expostulation;  to  treat  by  per-  | 
suaaioa. — Obsolete  in  tho  last  two  lensi^  I 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  pema(i«<J  with  hliQ ; | 

But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  caviuua  plea  [ 

Of  furreituru.— e'AoAa. 

Persuader,  per-swn’dur,  s.  One  who  influences 
by  peisnauun  ; that  which  incites. 

PERSUASIHILITY,  per-sway-se-bU'e-te,  s.  Capa- 
bility of  being  pcr>uaded. 

PERSUASIBLE.  per-swa'se-bl,  n.  That  may  be  jitr-  ■ 
suadtH)  or  influenced  by  evidence  addnci  iL  : 

PERarASiBLESESs,  per-swa'ae-bl-nes,  s.  The 
quality  vf  being  influenced  by  perauaatuQ.  • 
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PEBTURBATION-PEn\T:RSION. 


I Peradasioh,  per-iwa'than,  9.  (French.^  The  net 
of  penoading ; the  act  of  Influencing  bj  expcntu- 
' lation^  evidence,  or  an  app«)i)  to  the  passions; 
the  state  of  being  pennaded  ; settled  opinion  or 
conviction  ; a creed  or  belief,  or  a sect  adhering  to 
a particaler  belief  or  system  of  opinions. 

' Persuasive,  per-swa'dv,  c.  Having  the  power  of 
persnading ; infloencing  tbe  mind  or  paasioos. 

) Pbrsuabivslt,  per^wa'siv-le,  oiC.  In  such  a man- 
ner as  to  persuade;. 

. PERSDABlVBRKSS,  pcr-swa'slT'Oea,  a.  The  qnalltj 
of  having  iaflnence  on  the  mind  or  paasionM. 

pERSUASOBT,  per-swa'sor-e,  «.  Having  power  to 
persuade. 

I rstsuLPUATB. — See  Par. 

I 1 iHSL'LTATloM,  per-eul  u'shtm,  a.  (pemiAo,  I 
I leap,  Let.)  An  eruption  of  blo^  from  an  arler^r. 

I Pbrt,  pert,  a.  (Wel^)  Uvelj;  brisk;  smart; 

I aauey ; prtulaot ; with  bold  and  garmloos  loqoa- 
t dt;;— a.  an  assamiog,  overforward,  or  imper- 

‘ tioent  person ; — e. «,  to  behave  with  pertness ; to 

be  saocj. 

. Pert  AIR,  per-tane',  0.  m.  (/>er,  and  teneo,  I hold, 

I Lat)  To  belong ; to  be  tbe  propertj,  right,  or 
j dntj  of : to  hare  relation  to. 

I PERTBKEBRATtoir,  per-ter-o-bra'shsn,  s.  ( per^  and 
tgrein-cUio,  Lat.)  Tbe  act  of  boring  tbn>n;;b. 
r PBRTiif  Aciocs,  per-te-na'eboa,  «.  ( per,  and  frneo, 

I 1 bold,  Lat)  Obstinate,  stobbom;  pen*ersel7 
I reeolnte ; adhering  to  107  opinion  or  porpoee  with 
I inflexible  constancy ; resolute;  Arm;  stealj. 

I p£BTlNACtoi;8i.T,  per-te-na'shos-Ie,  ad.  Ob«H- 
natel 7 ; with  stubborn  adherence  to  an j porpoee 

' or  optiiion. 

I Pektinacioubrbss,  per-ta-naahue-Des,)  «.  (per- 

Pertinacity,  per-te-nss'e-te,  ) fruocaa, 

IjiU)  Unyielding  adherence  to  opinion  or  pur- 
pose ; ol«tinscy ; Armness ; reeclutioo. 

Pertiiiact,  per'te-na-ee, a.  Obstinacy;  stobbom- 
nces;  persistency;  steathnees;  constancy;  resolu- 
tion.— Seldom  us^. 

Pertinence,  per'te-nnia,  ) a.  Jostness  of  rela- 
I Pertinenot,  per'te-nen-se.y  tion  to  tbe  subject 
I;  of  mstier  iu  hand;  fitness;  appodteoMS;  auit- 

. ablenest. 

I Pertinent,  pe/te  nent,  a.  (p^Moat,  Lat)  Ro- 
. lated  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  band ; just  to  the 
{ . pnrpoae ; adapted  to  tbe  end  proposed ; apposite ; 

I not  foreign  to  the  thing  intend^  ; regarding;  eon-  I 

I eemiog ; beloBgiDg.— -Seldom  used  in  the  laat  two  j 

I aensee. 

' Pertinsntlt,  per'te-nsnt-Ie,  ad.  Appodtsiy ; to 
I tbe  porpoee.  I 

; PsRTiNENTNBBS,  per'ie-nent-nea,  s.  Appositsneas. 
j Pertinents,  per'te-oems,  a.  la  Sooteh  Law,  a 
tern  for  appmtsnancee. 

Pertinoent,  per-tin'jeiit,  a.  (perTn^una,  Lat) 

I , Beaching  to ; tooching* 

I Pebtlt,  peitTe,  ad.  Brbkiy;  smartly;  aaneny; 

petnlsntly;  with  iodeoorooa  buldnesM. 

I Pertness,  pert'nes,  a.  BriskneM;  smartneee; 

' sauciuess ; forward  promptness  or  boldness ; flip- 

I pant  eprighriiness. 

pERTRANSiBNT,  per-tians'yefltia.  Passing  throngh 
or  over. 

Pebtcnda,  per-tnn'da,  a.  In  Mythology,  a Roman 
goddess  who  presided  over  marrisge,  and  whose 
j stttue  was  generally  pisccd  in  tbs  bridal  chamber, 
j Pt-RTCRB,  per-torb',  > a.  a.  ( per,  and  Iur6a, 

< PutTURBATE,  per-tnr1>ate,>  a crowd,  Lat.)  To 
I vou  11.  2 X 

\'oi„  II. 


aritate  or  disturb;  to  disqiuet;  to  disorder;  bo 
confuse. 

Pertpheatiow,  per-tnr-ba'shtin,  a.  Disquiet  0?  [ 

agitation  of  mind;  deprivation  of  tranquillity;  ' 
restleesnesit  of  paasions;  disturbance;  disorder;  1 
oonfusion;  commotion  ; of  diMjniet;  com-  . 

motion  of  spirit  In  Astronomy,  the  JcriNtion  cd  ' 
a cele>tisl  My  from  its  theoreti<^  elliptical  orbit  ‘ 
Perturbatoe,  per-tnr-ba'tor,)  a.  Onewhoraisea  j 
Pbrtcrbbr,  per-tur'bur,  j commotions  or  die  I 
turbsnces. 

Prrtusb,  por-tnse',  > a.  (per,  and  kuMa,  beat, 
Pertcsbd,  per-tnsde',  j Lat)  Bored  or  punched ; 

pierced  with  holes.  1 

Pbbtusion,  per-tu'xhnn,  a.  (pertfaatts,  Lat.)  The  | 
act  of  pierdog  or  pnnching ; a little  bole  nude  1^  l 
punching;  a perforadoB.  ] 

Pertcsbis,  per-tos'sis,  a.  (per,  and  Osaasa,  a cough,  I 
Lat)  Hooping-cough.  | 

Peruke,  pi^nke,  a.  ( pemi^ife.  Pr.)  An  artificial  ' 
cap  of  hair ; a periwig.  PeruAentaktr^  one  who 
makes  pcrokee ; a wigmaker ; — v.  B.  to  drew  ia 
adsdtitious  hair.  { 

Perusal,  per-u'xal,  s.  The  act  of  reading;  view 
or  examination. — Unosnal  in  tbe  last  two  Mnsse. 
Peruse,  per- ass',  v,  a.  To  read,  or  to  read  with 
attention : to  observe ; to  fvniine, — Seldom  used 
in  the  last  two  senses. 

I hoar  the  enemy; 

Out  some  Ugbt  boreemen,  and  penm  their  wtngi.-i. 

Skakt, 

Peruser,  per-n'sar,  a.  One  that  reads  or  exaroioeK  ' 
Pebutian,  per-u've-an,  a.  Relating  to  Pern,  in 
South  Ameriee.  Paruviau  bort,  bark  of  the 
Cinebons  landfolia,  C.  obtongifoUs,  and  C.  oordi-  | 
foHa : them  embrace  the  pale,  the  red,  end  the  | 
yellow  varieties,  tbe  only  idnds  admitted  into  our 
national  pharraaeopcciaa.  U is  a valuable  drug.  ' 
Peruvitsn  ko^soas,  ^e  produce  obtained  by  boiling  ' 
the  twigs  in  water,  of  tbe  South  American  tree 
kfyroxylon  peruvianom.  Perutum  nuutic^irea^  j 
or  Main,  tree  Sebinus  mulli,  a native  of  | 
Brazil  and  Peru : Order,  Terebinthaceae. 

Pebutinb,  peKn-vine,  a.  A product  obtained 
through  diatillatkm  of  tbe  Balsam  of  Pom. 
Fermnla,  Css  Hss  Ot  ! 

Pervade,  per-vade',  a.  a.  (per,  through,  and  aodb, 

1 go,  I^)  To  pass  tbroogh  an  aperture  or  | 
iotersUoe ; to  potneate ; to  pass  or  spread  through 
tbe  whole  extent  of  a thing,  and  Into  every  minute  | 
part  I 

pKRVAStON,  per-va'shua,  a.  The  act  of  pervading  ' 
or  paasing  through  the  entire  extent  of  a thing.  , 
Pervasive,  per-va'siv,  s.  Ttndlog  or  having 
power  to  pervade. 

Perverse,  per-vers'.  a.  (pereeraaa,  1st)  tHe- 
torted  friran  the  rixht;  o^tinate  in  the  wrong; 
stubborn ; untractable ; — a.  petulant ; vexatious ; 
peevidi ; disposed  to  vex  and  ones. 

Pbbvebsblt,  per-vcrsle,  ad.  With  ints'^t  to  vex ; 
peevishly ; spitefully ; crumiy ; with  unreasoaable 
obstinacy. 

Perverseness,  par-rem'nee,  a.  DiiqMsition  to  ' 
cross  or  vex : peevishness ; nntnictsbleneaH ; cross-  | 
oeea  of  temper;  perversion. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense.  | 

Per^'ersion,  per-ver'sbon,  a.  The  act  of  pervert-  ; 
ing ; change  to  something  worse ; violation  of  the  1 
laws  of  nature  and  propriety,  or  a diverting  frem 
the  true  intent  or  o^ect 

sa 
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pERveasiTT,  per>yer'B«>te,  «.  Pemncoesa ; croas- 

UPS4. 

PsavERSiTB,  per-rer'tir,  a.  Tending  to  torn  from 
the  li'gitimate  end  or  object ; baring  p<iwer  to 
cormpt. 

pBUVEKT,  per-mt',  v.  a.  (per,  and  rerto,  I tom, 
Lat.)  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose; 
to  corrupt;  to  turn  from  the  right 
PEBVEUTERt  poT-rert'or,  «.  One  that  changes  any- 
thing from  good  to  bad ; cme  who  distorts  aoy- 
thiug  from  the  right  pnrpose. 

PcRVEBTiOLS,  per-rert'e-bl,  a.  That  may  be  per- 
rerted. 

PtRVBSTiOATE,  per-TOs'te-gate,  r.  a.  (per,  and 
I veftiffiutn,  a footstep,  Lat.)  To  find  out  by  re- 
I sear^. 

I rERVESTlOATiOH,  per-Te^to-ga'shon,  a.  Diligent 
inquiry  or  eeercb  after. 

PeuvioaciouS,  per-re-ka'ehos,  o.  (pereieax,  Lat) 
Stubbornly  eontunacious ; rery  obetiuate  or  re- 
fractory. 

I Ooodlbert  was  tn  fight  andadons. 

But  in  bis  ale  most  iwrstowtom.— />e<'kwa. 

I Perticaciodslt,  p«r*re*ka'sho8-le,  ad.  With 
wilful  obstinacy. 

' PBRTiCACiou8HB8S,per-Te-ka'8has-nes,'t  s.Deler- 
Pebticacitt,  per-re-kaa'e-te,  > mined 

, PBBTiCAcr,  p^re-ka-se,  ) obsti- 

nacy; stnbbomnese;  nntraetablenesE 
; pBRTiOiLATlOH,  per-ry-e-U'shuo,  $.  (per,  and 
tn^o,  I watch,  lAt)  A careful  watching. 
Pebtioilicm,  per-re-jire-nm,  s.  (LatUt,  from 
watchful.)  In  Antiquity,  a name  giren  to 
some  of  the  noetomsd  festivals  of  the  Boman 
I deitiea. 

I pERViooB,  perVe-us,  a.  ( per,  and  trta,  a way,  Lat.) 
Admitting  passage ; that  may  be  entered  or  pene- 
trated by  some  oth^  body ; permeable ; peneira* 
ble;  purading;  pmneatmg. — Improper  in  the 
last  two  eensee. 

What  la  this  UtUe,  agile,  psndOMS  fire. 

This  fluWiing  mcRkNi  wtucb  we  call  the  mind  t— 
^ /Vtor. 

PXBV10U8BB88,  pef^ve-us-oea,  «.  The  quality  of 
admitting  passage  or  entrance  to  another  body. 
PB8,  pea,  t.  The  Latin  word  for  foot.  Pee  oam- 
ftaus,  the  gooee’s  foot ; the  name  of  a plexns  of 
nervea  situated  on  one  side  of  the  fsoe.  Pee 
h^fpocaa^,  the  eea-horse's  foot,  or  oomu  am- 
monis,  a part  of  the  brain  foniid  at  tbe  termina- 
tion of  the  Uenia  bippoeam{d,  at  the  poetorktr 
prolongation  of  the  fornix. 

PB8ADB,  pee-ade^  $,  (French.)  In  the  Manege, 
tbe  mo^o  of  a horee  wuen  be  raises  his  fore 
quarters,  and  keepa  bis  hind  feet  on  the  ground 
^thout  advaodng. 

PE8AOB,  pes'aje,  e.  In  Law,  a custom  or  duty 
paid  for  weighing  merchandise  or  other  goods. 

, Peso,  pe'so,  s.  A Spanish  coin  weighing  an  onooe; 
a piastre. 

: PB80MBR1A,  pee-o-me're-a,  s.  (peeo,  I fall,  and 
merof,  a part,  Gr.)  A genus  of  planU : Order, 
! Orchtdaceae. 

; PB68ABY,  pes'sa-re,  8.  (pes>o,  I soften,  Gr.)  An 
I instrument  made  of  wool,  Ac.,  formerly  applied 
I to  tbe  pudenda,  but  now  u^  for  prerenting  pro- 
)|  lapeus  of  tbe  ulera  or  vapna,  or  keeping  up  a 
> I particular  kind  of  rupture, 
f Pi  8StMl8T,  pes'ee-mist,  s.  (peesimtUt  the  worst, 
i L.t.)  A universal  oomplai^. 
m 
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PB880MAMcr,  pes'so-roan-se,  t,  (petsoi,  pebbles, 
and  man/esa,  divinstion,  Gr.)  A kind  of  diviua- 
tion  practised  by  outing  lots  with  pebbles. 

Pb8T,  peat,  8.  (peetie,  Lat  pe*U,  Fr.)  i^lague; 
peetilence;  anj^iog  mischievous  or  deetnictive. 
PestAottse,  a laaanUo  or  tnfinnary  where  persous, 
goods,  Ac.  iiifectod  with  the  phigue  or  other  coo- 
tagious  duease,  or  suspected  to  be  so,  are  lodged,  to 
prevent  contagion  and  the  tpread  of  the  disease. 

PE8TEK,  pee'tur,  r.  a.  (French.)  To  disturb;  to 
perplex ; to  harass ; to  annoy  with  vexatious 
interference. 

pBaTERER,  pee'tnr-or,  a.  One  that  pentors  or  dis- 
turbs. 

Pbsteboub,  pes'tur-us,  a.  Encumbering ; cum- 
bersome. 

PBSTIDUCT,  pes^to-dukt,  i.  (peeiu,  and  duco,  I 
lead,  Lat)  That  which  eonveys  or  brings  con- 
tagion. 

PBSTirEBOOS,  pea-tifer-QB,  a.  (pestu,  and/cro,  t 
bear,  Lat)  Destructive;  misciiievous ; pestilen- 
tial; malignant;  Infectious;  noxiuus  to  heulth, 
peace,  or  morals ; troublesome  ; vex.vtious. 

Pkstilerce,  pes'te-Iena,  s.  (pettUentUi,  Lut) 
Plagno  ; any  oontagiuns  or  iDfectiaut  disease  that 
U epidemic  and  mortal ; evil  habits  destructive  of 
morality  and  bappineas. 

PB8T1LBNT,  pes'te-lent,  a.  Producing  mali^rnant 
disonlen  destrocUve  of  health ; mischievous ; 
noxious  to  morals  or  socktj ; truubleeomo ; making 
disturbance;  corrupt 

Pbstilkxtial,  pes-to-hn'shsl,  a.  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  pestilence  or  other  contagious  dis- 
orders; producing  pestilence;  cunUgiuus;  uiis- 
elueroQS ; deetnictive ; f«micioua. 

Pestillatiok,  pe»-til-la'shun,  t,  ( piuUlum,  a 
pestle,  Lat)  The  act  of  pounding  or  breakuig  in 
a mortar.— Seldom  used. 

Pbstilebtlt,  pee'te-lent-le,  odL  MischieToualy ; 
destructively. 

Pestle,  pes'U,  s.  An  instrument  for  ponnding  and 
breaking  subatoneee  in  a mortar.  Pestle  qf  park, 
an  old  expressioD  for  a gammon  of  bacon v.  n. 
to  use  a pestle. 

Pet,  pet,  a.  (etymology  doubtful)  A slight  6t  of 
peerishneas ; a cade  lamb,  or  one  brought  up  by 
band : a fondling ; any  little  animal  fondled  and 
indulged  o.  a.  to  ireAt  aa  a pet ; to  indulge. 

Petaona,  pe-tag’oa,  s.  (In  honour  of  Vincent 
Petagiia,  a Neapolitan  botanist  author  of  Institu- 
tiones  Botanies^  in  6 vols.  8vo.  1787.)  A geuoa  of 
umbelliferous  herbs,  oativea  of  Sicily : Suborder, 
OrtbospeTTOie. 

Petal,  pa'tal,  e.  (petal,  Gr.)  A leaf^  or  one  of 
tbe  divisions  of  corolla  of  a flower. 

PHTALUD,  p«t'Jd,  ) Hiring  p.U)k 

Pbtalocs,  peta-Ins,i  ® 

PETALiroBM,  pe-Ul'e-fawrm,  o.  Uke  a petal. 

Petalinb,  pet'a-Uoe,  a.  Pertaining  to  a petal ; 
attached  to  a petal. 

Petalism,  pct'al-L»m,  8.  ( petalisato8.  Or.)  A 
form  or  eentenoe  of  banishment  among  the  ancient 
SyracosaDB,  by  which  a citizen  was  proecribed : so 
called  from  the  mode  of  giving  their  votes,  by 
writing  his  name  on  a leaf. 

PlTaUTB,  pet'a-Ute,  $.  {petnlon,  a leaf,  and/icAos, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a reddish  or  grayish 
colour,  with  a foliated  texture.  It  is  a ailiMti 
of  alumina  and  hlhea,  and  contains  between  6 of 
6 per  cent,  of  the  Utter  alkali 
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PETALOID— PETIOLE. 


PETIOLULATE— PETRE, 


i; 

i PsTALOin,  p«t'ft-lojd,  a.  (petal,  and  eidos,  furra, 

' Or.)  Having  tb«  form  of  petals, 
j PETALOIDB^  p«t*a-]o-id'e>«,  s.  A division  of  the 
Monocotyledons,  cbsracterised  by  the  flowers 
i having  a regular  perianlhinm ; or,  if  destitute  of 
one,  naked. 

; PsTALOftTBMON,  pet-al-os-ts'mon,  «.  (petaltm,  a 
petal,  and  eteaum,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  reterence  to  ; 
the  ftainsns  being  Jobed  to  the  petals  at  the  ; 

, base.)  A genus  of  perennial  South  Ameriosa 
TiOguoiinoas  shrubs : Suborder,  Papilionaoea. 

. Petalotoma,  peUa-lot'o-ma,  s.  (petalon,  a petal, 
aud  tome,  a section,  Gr.)  A genns  of  pluta,  oon- 
|j  sUting  of  a tree,  Petalotoma  tmhiata,  a native  of 
Cocbin-Chioa:  Order,  Myrtacec. 

Petal-sbapbd,  pe'tol-ahaypt,  a.  Having  the  . 

I fbiipe  of  a petal  i 

I Petard,  pe-utrd',  a.  (French.)  In  Gunnery,  a ' 
! machine  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a high-crowned 
{ hat,  formed  of  gun  metal,  about  eeren  inches  deep 
. and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  ca- 
' pable  of  oontainiog  from  nine  to  twenty  pounds  of 
gunpowder.  It  waa  formerly  used  in  breaking 
down  gatesi,  barricudea,  &c.  It  waa  screwed  to  a 
t thick  plank,  and  suapended  before  the  gatea,  &C., 
j to  be  burst  open.  The  oae  of  petonla  is  now  dis* 

I continued,  powder  in  loose  bsga  being  found 

equally  vfBcsdouK. 

PSTAKDEBR,  pel'ar-deer',  «.  One  who  manages  «r 
applies  a petard. 

PbtasUS,  pet'a-sns,  $.  (petatos,  Gr.)  In  Antiqui* 
ty,  a broad-brimmed  hat,  used  in  journeys  by  the 
chuaical  andenta.  The  hat  of  klcrcuiy  is  » pe> 
taaua,  with  wings  attached  to  it. 

Pbtadrob,  pe-taw'rua,  s.  A genna  of  Marsupial 
i animals,  diiitioguisbed  by  being  furnished  with  a 
I dilated  ekin,  which  enables  them  to  fly,  or  rather 
spring,  to  ci>ueiJersble  distai»ces. 

. PsTBCHiJC,  pe-tisbVe,  s.  (ywtuAia,  Ital)  In  Pa- 
I thology,  small  red  spots  produced  by  t^  efiusion 
' of  drops  of  blood  00  the  skin,  immediately  under 
the  cuticle.  They  have  the  appearance  of  flea- 
^ bites,  and  indicate  an  impure  state  of  the  blood. 

PsTBCiiLAL,  pe-te'ke-al,  a.  (peteyuud,  Span.) 
Spotl»l. 

I Peter,  pe'tnr,  a.  The  name  of  two  books  of  the 
I . New  Teetament  | 

I Pbtbbbl. — See  Procellsria.  I 

! Pbterman,  pe'tur-msn,  a.  A name  formerly  ; 
; given  to  a person  who  &hed  with  unlawful  engines 
and  arts  in  the  river  Thames. 

pETBR-r'ENCB,  pe'tur-peus,  s.  The  popular  name 
• of  an  impost  formerly  paid  to  the  see  of  Rome,  i 
I It  was  originally  a volonUry  offering  made  by  the 
faithful.  In  England  it  was  reooguised  tha 
I laws  of  Edward  the  Conqueror.  It  waa  disoou- 
tiooed  by  Edward  IIL,  but  afterwards  revived,  and  ; 
finally  i^lisbed  ID  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.  | 
{ pATESiA,  pe*t«'sho-a,  s.  (meauiug  not  given  by  the 
author,  P.  Browne.)  A genua  of  plaota : Order, 
Cinchooaces. 

Petiolar,  pet'e-o-lar,  > a.  Relating  to  a 

PETIOLART,  pet'e^Uj>e,)  petiole,  or  proceed- 
I ing  from  it  j formed  from  a petiole ; growing  on 
I a petiola. 

PfiTiOLB,  pet'e-ole,  a.  (petalon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  That 
I portion  of  a leaf  whw^  oonoecta  the  lamina  with  { 
the  stem  of  a plant ; the  first  stalk  of  a lest 


PETiOLUt.ATE,  pet-e-ol'n-lsto,  a.  Having  little 
petioles. 

Petit,  [>et'te,  a.  (French.)  Small ; little ; ineon- 
siderable ; mean.  This  term  is  generally  written 
Petty, — which  see.  Petit  cope,  or  Cope  parvum, 
in  Law,  a writ  where  the  tenant  is  summoned  in 
lea  of  land,  and  cornea  on  the  summons,  and  has 
is  appearance  recorded.  Petit  eerpetmty,  a teo- 
nre  held  of  the  crown,  by  yielding  the  eoverrign 
tmly  a buckler,  arrow,  or  aome  othiw  small  aenriee. 
Petit  eeteion,  a special  soestoo  held  by  a few 
magutratea  for  the  deepatoh  of  smeller  basinesa. 
Petit  treaeon,  tha  oflenee  of  a wife  killing  her  hus- 
band, or  a servant  his  master. 

Petitia,  pe-tiahVa,  «.  (in  honour  of  M.  Felix 
Petit.)  A genus  of  ambelfiferous  plants,  with 
greenish  flowers,  natives  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees : 
Suborder,  Ortbospenne. 

Pktitial,  pe-tUh'aJ,  a.  Pataining  to  or  eaosed  by 
petichis, — which  aee. 

PETITIAIV,  pe-tish'an,  a.  In  Auatomy,  a term  em- 
ployed to  deaigoata  a triaogular  oavHy,  fiermed  by 
the  separation  of  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  erys- 
taline  lens  from  the  Mterior.  It  ie  called  omi^ 
petitiamu,  after  M.  Petit. 

pETinoE,  pe  tish'on,  a.  (/m/Mi,  Lat)  Reqneati 
entreaty;  prayer;  aopplk^tion ; a prayer  addressed 
by  a person  to  the  Supreme  Bring;  a formal  re- 
quest or  supplication  from  an  inferior  to  a superior; 
^e  paper  oontainin^  a request  or  supplication.  In 
Law,  an  appheatioD  in  writing,  addrea^  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  or  to  the  equity 
side  of  the  Conrt  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the 
petitioner  states  certain  fsots  as  the  ground  on 
which  be  prays  for  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
court.  Petiiio  prineapU,  (Latin,  a demand  of 
the  principle.)  In  Logic,  a species  of  Tirious 
reasoning,  in  which  the  preporitioo  to  be  proved  is 
tacitly  assumed  as  a premise  of  the  ^tlogism  by 
which  it  is  to  be  proved.  Vulgarly,  it  is  termed 
begging  tJke  qmetion.  Petiiio  Muciantm,  tha 
same  in  the  dvil  law  as  imparlance  in  the  com- 
mon law : namely,  a motion  made  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  whereby  he 
oraves  respite,  or  another  day,  to  pnt  in  his  tnswer ; 
— «.  a.  to  sopplicate ; to  solicit. 

PETinoRABiLY,  pe-ti^'un-ar-s-le,  ad,  By  way 
of  hegpng  the  question. 

Petitioeart,  pe-tUh'un-are,  a.  Supplicatory; 
coming  with  a petition ; oocitaining  a petition  or 
reqnest 

Petitiombe,  pe-tuh'oD-nr,  a.  One  who  presents 
a petition. 

pETinoHiHO,  p<stieh'un-ing,  a.  The  act  of  asking 
or  soliciting ; solidlation  ; suppHoetion. 

Petit  Haitbb,  pet'te  ma'tr,  a.  (French.)  A fop; 
a coxcomb;  a spruce  fellow  that  danglea  about 
femalea. 

Petitort,  pet'e-tur-e,  a.  Petitioning;  solieitiDg. 
— Obeoletk 

And  oft  perfum’d  my  peOtorjf  s^le, 

With  rivet-speech,  to  entrap  OUActaiT  nose.— 

Preuer. 

PsTiTBRlA,  pet-e-ve're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
Petiver,  s London  spotbecary,  in  the  beginning 
of  laat  eentory.)  A genus  of  plants : Type  of 
the  order  Petiveracem. 

Pbtono,  pe-tong',  a.  The  white  copper  of  the 
Chinese,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  cldcM. 

Petrb,  pe'tur,  a.  Nitre ; aaltpetrei. 

tiT 
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PETBEA— PETBOPHILA. 


PETROSCIRTES— PETWORTIL 


pETBBA,  pe'tre-t,  (in  hoooor  of  Lord  Pe;r»,  who 
died  1742.)  A geuut  of  pl.inU:  Order,  Ver« 
beiiacoa. 

Petrbam,  pe-tre'nn,  o.  {p9tra^  a rock,  Lat.)  Per- 
Uiuin;;  to  rock. 

pKTEsaCENCii,  pe-trBs'soia,  «.  (pefma,  a stone, 
Gr.)  The  prooeaa  of  changing  into  siooe. 
Petrsscbkt,  pe-trw^HDt,  a.  Coamting  bto 
•tone ; changing  into  stony  hardness. 
PkiTBirACTloK,  pet-re-fsk'shttA,  a.  (pefro,  and 
faeio^  I make,  Lat.)  The  process  of  changing 
into  stone ; the  coovenion  of  any  yegeuble  or 
other  sahstance  into  stone,  or  a body  of  stony 
hardness ; that  which  is  converted  into  stone. 
PBTftiraCTltrB,  pet-re-fak'tiv,  a.  Having  power 
to  convert  vegetable  or  other  sabstaooes  into 
stone ; relating  to  petrifaction. 
pBTRmc,  pe-tiif'ik,  a.  Having  power  to  convert 
into  stone. 

Pbthipioatb,  pe*trif'e>kate,  v.  a.  To  petrify.— 
ObtHiltfte. 

PETKIFICATION,  pet-re  fs-ka'shun,  a.  The  process 
of  petrifying  ; ust  which  is  petted ; obdoracy  \ I 
ealloosnesa.  ■ 

PETBIFT,  pet'ro-fi,  e.  0.  To  change  to  a stone  or 
atony  snbstance  any  animal  or  vegetable  sob-  ; 
stance;  to  make  eallons  or  obdorate;  to  fix.  as  ; 
to  petrify  one  with  a&tonUbment r.  a.  to  be-  I 
come  stuue,  or  of  a stony  hardoess.  I 

pRTBOBRUCUiAN,  pet-ro-broo'shao,  s.  A follower 
of  Petw  de  Bruys,  a heretic  of  the  twelilb 
centory.  This  sect  had  its  origin  in  France  and  | 
the  Netherlands  about  the  year  1126.  They  held 
that  no  oliorches  were  to  be  built — an  inn  being  I 
as  proper  a place  for  prayer  as  a temple,  and  a I 
■taUe  as  an  altar ; and  that  tbe  cross  ought  to 
be  palled  down  end  borot,  ss  we  ongbt  to  abhor  : 
tbe  instmment  of  onr  Saviour’s  passion,  &c.  I 
pETBOOALua,  pet-rO'kal'Us,  a (petror,  a rock,  ! 
sod  keUIoi^  beanty,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  plane 
growing  on  the  rocks,  which  tt  adorns  with  iis 
Mantiful  tufU  of  rose-<oloured  bluesocna)  A 
genus  of  Crudferoua  plants : Suborder,  Phsuro- 
riiixeie, 

Pbtbodeoiia.— See  Tichodroms. 

Pktbolbum,  pe-troTo-um,  a A brown  Hqnid  bi- 
tumen, found  In  several  parts  of  Enrope,  Persiii, 
and  in  tbe  West  Indiea  Sometimes  c^led  Bar- 
badoes  tar. 

PSTROMYZON,  pet-ro-mi'zoo,  a (pefros,  a rock, 
and  tnysao,  I suck,  Gr.  from  its  adhering  to  the 
rock  or  stone  by  the  mouth.)  The  Lamprey,  a 
genus  of  fishes  with  long  cylindrical  bodies,  small 

Sea,  sod  seven  branchial  sfdracles  on  each  sidt* ; 

e mouth  circular,  and  armed  with  bard  tuolh* 
like  prooeaeea  in  aevend  rowsi  Family,  Petru- 
myxonida. 

PETBOMTZOII1D.S,  pet-io-me-zon'e-de,  s.  (petro- 
myton,  one  of  the  genera.)  The  Ijunprey«,  a 
family  of  Apodal  fi^es,  in  which  the  body  is 
elongated ; eyes  very  stnall,  or  none ; mouth  cir- 
cular, placed  beneath  tbe  bead,  and  opening  by  a 
longitudinal  fissure ; skeleton  soft,  almost  mnci> 
lagioous ; branchial  spiradea,  two  or  more. 
PxTROMASoR,  pet-ro-na’son,  s.  A genuy  of  fiabee 
with  ovate  b^iea;  tbe  dorsal  fin  with  simple  or 
^ny,  and  branched  or  soft  rays ; head  moderate : 
Family,  ChetodonidsB. 

Pbtrombl,  pet'ro-uel,  s.  A horseman’s  piatoL 
Pbtbopuiijl  pe-traTe-la,  s.  (petrol,  and  pkilect 
MS 


I love,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Rock-thrushes : Family,  Menilidw. 
Pbtroscirtes,  pet-ro-bi/tea,  $. »( petrot,  a rock, 
and  sXvroi.  s hard  coat  or  covering,  Gr.?)  A 
genns  of  fishes:  Family,  Blenoidas. 
Petrobelinum,  pet*ro-ee-ti  num,  a ( pefroi,  a 
rock,  an<l  mlimon,  paisley,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  planta)  A genus  of  Um- 
bclli  erous  pUnts : Suborder,  OrthospennK. 
Petrobilbx,  pet'ro-si-leks,  a Compact  felspar,  a 
variety  of  hombtone. 

Pbtrobilicious,  peC-ro-se-lish'us,  a.  Con»isting 
of  petrowlez. 

Petroob,  pe'trus,  a.  Like  stone ; hard  ; stony. 
Petticoat,  pet'te-kote,  i.  {petit,  Ft.  and  eoaL) 
A woman's  lower  garment. 

Pettifoo,  pet'te-fog,  r.  m ( petit,  and  topuer,  1 
row,  Fr.)  To  do  small  business  as  a lawyer. 
pBTTiFoaoBB,  pet'le-fog-guT,  I.  A lawyer  who 
deals  in  petty  eases;  an  inferior  attorney,  employed 
on  mean  pr^easional  business. 
pErriFOOOERT,  pet-te-fog'gnr-e,  s.  Tbe  practice 
of  a petlifi^er ; disreputable  trickery ; quibbles. 
PErriiiESS,  pet'te-nea,  i.  Smallness;  littleness; 
uriimportance. 

PETnaa,  pet'tish,  a.  Fretfol ; peevish. 
PETTISHLT,  pet’tish-la,  ad.  In  a pet ; with  a 
fretful  tom. 

PBTTiaHHEBa,  pet'tLih-nes,  «.  Fretfulnesa ; peev- 
ishnesa. 

pLiTiTuBa,  petWtou,  I.  The  toes  or  feet  of  a 
pig;  the  human  feet  in  contempt. 

Petto,  pet'to,  s.  (Italian,  from  pectus,  tbe  breast, 
Lat.)  Tbe  breast;  fi^rativriy,  privacy,  aa  m 
petto,  in  secrecy  ; in  reserve. 

Pbttt,  pet'te,  a.  {petit,  Fr.)  Small;  inconsider- 
able; inferior;  Uttla  PtUp'bng,  an  office  in 
Chancery  fur  suits  lor  and  agsinst  attorneys  snd 
officers  of  that  court,  &c.  PeUy-clutpa,  tbe  bird 
MoUdlla  burtenus  of  liniueus.  Pttty-tingiers, 
in  Falconry,  the  toes  of  a hawk.  PtUy-taUy,  a 
competent  aLlowanoe  of  victuals  according  to  tbe 
nuiiiber  of  a ship’s  company.  Ptthf-xthin,  or 
English  Genista,  the  Leguminuus  plant  Genista 
Anglica. 

Petolamcb,  petVlana,  \ t.  {peiiJmtia^  Lot.) 
Petularoy,  pet’a-lan-se,  » Sauciness;  peoviah- 
ness;  pettishness;  freakish  passion. 
pBTtJLAMT,  pet'u-lant,  a.  Sauoy;  perverse;  pert 
or  forward,  with  fretfulueas  or  croa>Dess  of  temper; 
manifebting  peiulsnoe;  proceoding  from  pettish- 
ness;  wanton  ; freakish  in  passion. 

Petulantly,  pet'u-lant-le,  odL  With  petulance; 
with  aaucy  pMness. 

pETONOA,  pet-ung'ga,  «.  (pecriri^o,  tbe  Bengalese 
name  of  Petunga  Ruxburghu.)  A genus  of  glab- 
rous shniba : Order,  Cindionaoess. 

Petunia,  pe-tuWa,  i.  (pefiM,  or  petmn,  the  Bra- 
silian name  of  tobacco,  given  to  thU  genus  for  its 
reasmUance  to  the  tobacco  plant,  Nioutisna.)  A 
genus  of  herbaoeous  planta,  natives  of  South 
America.  . 

PrruNSB,  1 pe-tniLs',1.  In  Mineralogy,  a kind  of 
I Petuntsb,  > porcelain  clay,  used  by  the  Cbioess 
' Petunize,)  in  tbe  maoufooture  of  poroeUin  or 
{ chiemware. 

IPetwortu  Uarblb,  pot'wuitk  mdrlil,  «.  In 
Geology,  a variety  of  marble  occurring  in  the 
weald  day.  It  ta  a variegated  limestone,  com- 
posed chivfiy  of  tbe  remains  of  Irish  water  ahclU. 
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PEUCE— PHACEUA. 


PHACIA— PHALiENOPSIS. 


I 


PsrCB,  pase,  the  Br,  Gr.)  A foe^ 

cnniferw  tree,  found  in  the  Oolite  formeUon. 
pKi.-OBDAicBiB,  pu-8e>da'De^  «.  ( pe»ce(iasMM»»  one 
of  the  pneru.)  A tribe  of  UmbeUtferoue  pleota,  I 
i belonging  to  the  suborder  Ortboepenna.  It  b | 
eharaetmzed  bj  tbe  fruit  being  compreBsed  from  ! 
I the  back,  or  lentieularl^r  oompmaed,  girded  b/  a 
•mouth,  winged,  flattened,  or  rather  convex,  di-  | 
i lated,  entire  margin ; inerioarpe  with  flve  fitifrxin 
riba,  rarely  wing^ ; lateral  ribe  oontiguoua  to  tbe 
dibted  tnaigin,  or  lost  in  it;  raphe  marginal, 
hence  tbe  fruit  b fhrnbbed  with  one  wing  only ; 
eeed  flattened,  or  rather  oonvex,  on  tbe  beck. 

' PMUCBDAififfS,  pu-ee'da-nine,  «.  A pecoliar  prin- 
; dple  obtained  in  crystab  from  the  plant  Pence- 
I danom  offidoale,  or  Sea  aolphorwort.  Formula,  | 

I HjCiO.  , 

PBucSDAHtJM,  pa-ee-da'nam,  §•  (peuMaiun  of  I 

■ Tbeophnetoa  and  Dioaooridea,  eaMl  to  be  from  I 
{ peui^  a [dne,  and  dano$,  parched,  Gr.  on  aocfuint 
of  its  atnmg  reainoue  smell.)  A genua  of  Umbel- 
liferona  pbnta,  type  of  tbe  tribe  Peucedanes: 
Suborder,  Orthoapermje. 

f PauMUS,  pa'mna,  «.  {pettmo^  the  name  of  tbe  tree 
I in  ChilL)  A genui  of  planta,  the  Cryptooaria  of 
i Robert  Bro^n:  Order,  Laorai^- 
Pboemicah,  pure'me-kjm,  $.  Potted  beef 
pBUTiROKBLAJi,  pu-tln-je're-ao,  a.  An  ejutbet 
applied  to  dengnate  a map  the  roade  ^ the 

II  andeot  Roman  world,  found  written  on  pardt- 
! I moot  in  a library  at  Speyer,  in  tbe  fifraenth  cen- 
; tnry : ao  called  by  tbe  proprietor,  Conrad  Cettet, 

I alter  hb  friend  Conrad  Pentioger,  who  to 

I prepare  a copy  of  it  for  publication,  but  died  ia 

! 1547,  before  he  oonld  efl^  hb  purpoee. 

' pBW,  pu,  e.  (piue,  Ont.  poditan,  L^)  An  eo- 
I cloenre  in  a church  containing  wreral  seats 
o.  o.  to  ftimbh  with  pewa. — Uonsoa!  as  a verb. 

! Pkwfbllow,  pn'fel-ks  «.  A oompanion. 

! TbA  petrfelloto  to  pride  la  edf-Jove,  said  ao  bee  enemy 

I ^ lo  peace.— £)>.  ifod. 

jl  Pewit,  pe'wit,  s.  Tbe  Upwbg. 

Ij  Pewtk^  pu^lur,  $.  (^peltro,  Ital.  pefirs,  Span.)  An 
|{  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony,  b freq^tly 

I I called  by  thU  name,  but  the  beet  pewter  wee  for- 

i>  m*riy  uLuie  of  13  parte  of  tin  with  1 of  anti- 
mony, and  a very  amall  additbn  of  copper.  A 

1 1 very  fine  pewter  b made  by  fusing  together  100 

I parte  of  tin,  8 of  entimony,  1 of  biemuth,  and  4 

I I of  copper.  Common  pewter,  of  which  pote,  dx., 

I ' are  mede,  b en  alloy  lead  and  tin. 

I pEWTERER,  pu'tor-or,  e.  One  wboee  occupation 
I b to  make  veseeb  af^  utensib  of  pewter. 

I PEXITY,  pekeVte,  s.  (pacte,  Lai.)  Tbe  nap  or 
aheg  of  cloth. 

PETSab  Glards,  pa'un  glands,  s.  (from  being 
discovered  by  M.  Peyer.)  The  clustered  glatMls  ; 
of  the  inteetinea,  or  egmioatee.  I 

PBEIEA,  pe-xi'aa,  s.  (oorrnpted  from  pexioa,  a name 
given  I7  Pliny  to  a tribe  of  FungL)  A genus  uf 
i ' Fungi : Tribe,  UymeDomycetee. 

* Pj-.zoi*orU8,  pex-op'o-rus,  s.  (^paoportft,  walking 
' 00  foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bi^:  Famiiy,  Psit- 

taddre. 

I Pbaoa,  fsOca,  s.  (from  phago^  I eat,  or  phako^  a 
I lentil,  Gr.)  A geoas  of  Leguminoua  plants: 

I Snbofder,  PapiHonaoes. 

I PiiACBLiA,  fa-eele-a,  s.  (pAoibabs,  a fascicle,  Gr. 

I in  reference  to  the  fasciclee  uf  the  flowers.)  A 
I ^us  of  plante : Order,  Hydrupfayllacem. 


Pbacxa,  fa'ehe-a,  s.  {pknka,  a lentil  eeed,  Gr.)  A | 
I term  need  by  medical  men  fur  lentigo  or  frvcklee. 
Pbacidedm,  fli-iidVum,  s.  (pAiAs.  a bntil,  and  I 
«Mios,  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi  1 | 

Tribe,  Oasteromyoetee. 

Pbacops,  fa'kopa,  s.  (pAuAe,  a lentil,  and  eye,  tbe  | 
eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Trilobitca,  found  in  the 
durian  strata. 

Pbacosferma,  fs'ko^per'ma,  s.  (pAoios,  a lentil, 
and  syxrwui,  a seed.  Or.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Ficotdaoec. 

'Pb.bi>on,  fr'doQ,  s.  A genoB  of  Coleopterons  in- 
sects : Family,  Cbryeomelidre. 

Phbcora,  fe'di^  s.  In  FabtUous  Hbtoiy,  a daughter 
of  Minoe  and  Pa:.ipbae,  by  whom  she  became  the  I 
mother  of  Aeames  and  Dmopboon.  . 

PHJtRicoCBBOS,  fe-ne-koe'er-ua,  s.  (pAamsbsoe, 
porpb  -red,  end  Asros,  a hors,  Or.)  A genus  of 
Colsoptenus  insects : Family,  Cerambycid&  1 

PH.SROOAMOOB,  fe-Dog's-mue,  a.  ( pAomo,  I diow,  ! 
and  pemos,  marriage.  Or.)  An  epithet  applied  « 
to  so^  plants  as  have  tbe  stameDs  and  ovarium  ' 
dbtinctly  visible:  used  in  oppoeitioo  to  crypto* 
gamoue. 

PuiETiioaRta,  fe-lAawr'nb,  s.  ( pAofroo,  I go  up  and 
down,  and  onus,  a bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Uum- 
ming-birds : Famify,  Troehilidc.  < 

PBABTOH,fa'e>ton,  s.  (pAostAmi,  thitung,  Or.)  In  ! 
Mythology,  the  eon  of  Pbmbns  and  Clytnene,  and,  I 
eocordiog  to  Ovid,  ooe  of  the  Ooeanidee,  who, 
bring  reproached  as  of  doubtful  birth,  requested 
bis  frther  to  leixl  him  tbe  chariot  of  tbe  eun  for 
a day.  Unable  to  gnide  tbe  fiery  steeds,  be  was 
stru^  by  Jupiter  with  e thunderbolt  Hts  risten, 
who  moorn^  hie  death,  wne  changed  by  the 
same  deity  into  poplan,  and  called  Pbaeiontiadea, 
or  Phaetontidee.  Also,  an  open  carriage,  like  a 
chaise,  on  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horeee.  j 
lo  Oruitbology,  a geouaof  fowb;  the  tropic  bird. 
Phaoedbra,  fa-je-do'DA,  s.  (pAopo,1  eat  Gr*} 

I In  Sugary,  an  oker  which  spreads,  end,  ae  it 
I were,  eete  away  the  flesh— hence  the  term.  1 

I Pbaoedbnio,  fa-je*den'ik,  o.  ipkago,  I eat  Gr.)  ! 
In  Petholc^,  corroding  and  deUroyiiig  tbe  parts  I 
atUched,  applied  to  ukers;— f.  applicaGou  which 
destroys  the  parts  to  which  it  is  attached. 
pHAOBDEROOB,  fs-je-ds'nus,  o.  Eating  or  cor-  > 
roding  flesh. 

Phaiob,  fa'e-us,  s.  (pAaw,  I shine,  Gr.  in  allusion  j 
to  the  splendour  of  the  flowers.)  A geuus  of  t 
plants : Family,  Orobiducew. 

PHAKELLorLECEA,  fsk-el  0-plu'rs,  s.  ( phaktlto*^ 
a faggot  Gr.)  A genus  of  Chitoits,  with  rather 
amall  dorsal  plates,  and  tbe  fleeby  aune  ornamauted 
with  a bro^  singla  row  of  elongated  spiculate 
fsAcIculi  I 

PoALACBOtn,  fid*  S'kro'sie,  a (Greek.)  In  Petlio- 
logy,  a tenn  fur  baldneaa.  i 

PtfALAOBUM,  fal'a-krum,  s.  (pAstfAnw,  bald,  Gr.) 

A surgical  instrument  with  a blunt,  emuoth  tup. 
Pbalacbus,  fal'e-krus,  s.  {p^utiio,  I slacken,  and 
ouro,  tbe  Uil,  Gr.  ?)  A gjiios  of  Coleupteroui 
inaects:  Family,  Erotylidw.  ' 

Pbalara,  fa-le'nt,  s.  One  of  the  Uimcan  genera 
of  LepidopterooB  insects,  oorrosponding  to  the  di- 
vision Noctoroa  in  the  arraugeuieut  of  Letreille.  ] 

It  includes  tbe  Nigbt-motha.  | 

pBAL^HoraiB,  fal-en-op'sia,  s.  {pkaUtinOj  a moth, 
and  opms,  resvmUanoc,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  1 
Family,  0:chid4»uc4U.  j 

U»  ' 


PHAL£KQES— PHALLARIA. 


PUALLICA— PHARETRA. 


I PiiALANOEa,  f«*Uo'Jcs,  I.  P/jfrW  of  Phalanx.  In 

I Auatomj,  the  amall  Imam  of  the  fingers  and  toas. 

{ PuALAHOiAN,  fa-lau'je-an,  a.  {^pKalangianu$,  L«l) 
|!  PerUuning  to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 

I I toes,  more  espedallj  the  first;  metacarpal  and 
1 1 metatarsal. 

I Phalakoida,  fa'lan'je-^  a.  ( one 

I of  the  genera.)  A dirUion  or  famllj  of  the 

I tracheal  Araehnidie,  in  which  the  head,  thorax, 

I I and  abdomen  are  united,  and  the  latter  not  di- 
rid(^  into  segmenta,  by  ita  epidennis  being  fre* 

I ' qnently  foldetL  The  legg  are  exceedingly  long 
j and  slender. 

I PHALAMOiooa,  fa>lan3e>as,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
j genns  of  sptdm  denominated  Pbalsngiom. 

I Phalanoista,  fal-ao-gis'ta,)  a.  {pkalagnm^  Or.) 
j Phalaroxeb,  fal'sn>Ji^  > A genus  of  Mar- 

eupUl  qnadnipeds,  inciadiog  ench  as  hare  the 
■ eeoood  and  third  toes  of  each  bind  foot  united 

I I together,  as  far  as  the  last  phalanx,  in  ■ oominoo 

1 1 sliNUth,  and  which  hare  a hinder  thomb,  bat  no 

lateral  oataneons  parachnte. 

I Pbalaroitb,  fal'an-jite,  a.  {pkaUggiUty  Or.) 
> A soldier  belonging  to  a pltalaox. 

I PuALAMoiUM,  fo-Um^o-um,  a Or.) 

I t>bepberd>eniders,  a genua  of  Arachnidea,  in- 
P eluding  socD  species  as  hare  the  legs  very  long  and 
; slender ; the  tarsi  oooaisling  often  of  more  than 
I fifty  joiiita. 

I PUA.LAK00818,  fal-an-go'sis,  a.  (^pltaUiggosU,  Or.) 

I I A morbid  affection  of  the  eye,  arising  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  oonjanctira  by  the  posterior  hairs  of  a 
double  or  triple  row  of  eyelaslies;  falling  of  tbe 

i upper  eyelid  from  atony  or  paralysia 

I PiiALAN^  fal'sngka,or  fa'langks,a.  ( phaLignx,  Gr.) 

I I In  ancient  Greece,  a aquare  battslioii  or  body  of 
j soldiers,  fonned  in  ranks  snd  files  close  snd  deep, 

1 1 with  their  shields  joined,  and  pikes  oroaing  ea^ 

' : other,  forming  a oonoeotration  of  strength  almost 

tmprsgnable ; a body  of  troopa  or  men  fonned  in 
dose  array;  also,  a oombinationof  people  well  or- 
ganised and  knit  firmly  together.  In  Anatomy, 
one  of  the  bonee  of  the  fingers. 

I PuALARoPUS,  fs-ldr'o-pos,  «.  (/Aoioru,  the  oooi, 

I and  pou$^  a foot,  Gr.)  The  Phalerope,  a genus 

I of  birds : Family,  Sook>padd.w. 

PnAi.EaA,  falVra,  s.  {pKalmm^  Or.)  A boas, 
disc,  or  crescent  of  metal,  frequently  of  gold, 

I I beantifully  wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prised. 

;i  These  ornaments  among  tbe  Romans  are  com- 
i I monly  read  of,  as  being  attached  to  the  beads  of 

''  their  horses,  and  were  freqoently  bestowed  by 

1 1 the  generals  as  prises  to  meritorious  horsemen. 

! I pHALKKiA,  fal-erVs,  §.  (pAnfuru,  a coot,  Gr.)  A 
Ij  geous  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Taxi* 
j ' cornea. 

PuALKUs,  fal'er-ia,  A.  (pAoferos,  wbits^  Gr.)  The 
i Perroqoet-aak,  a subgenns  of  the  family  Alcadw. 

Phalesocabpdb,  fal-er-o-kdripos,  s.  (pAe/eros, 

I white,  and  Anrpos,  fruit,  Gr.  in  refenmoe  to  the 
colour  of  tbe  bmea.)  Wild  thyme-leaved  Snow- 
I berry,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Ericaoes. 

I PiiALKROPB. — See  PhaUropus. 

' PuALBLCiAir,  fa-lu'abao,  a.  In  ancient  Poetry, 

I applied  to  a kind  of  rerae,  oonsistiQg  of  five  feet : 

I - tbe  first  of  whioh  is  a spondee ; tbe  second,  a 
I ' dactyl ; and  the  last  three,  trochees. 

; pHALLARtA,  fal-ls're-a,  s.  (from  pAo/los,  Gr.  in 
f reference  to  tbs  stiguuk)  A genus  of  pUnts; 

Order,  Rubiscea. 

I sao 


Pbalxica,  fidle-ka,  $,  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain obscene  festivals  held  by  tbe  Egyptians  in 
boQonr  of  Osiris. 

Pballus,  fallus,  s.  (pAoZZoe,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Fungi : Tribe,  Gasteromyoeles. 

PHAN.RUS,  fa^ne'us,  s.  (pAnnoe,  bright,  Gr.)  A 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Scars* 
bwidw. 

PflAHKROOAMlo,  fan-er-ogVmlk,  ) <>•  C pA/sre- 

Pbakcrooaiiods,  fan-er<(^'a-mus,  j roe,  maoi- 
fest,  snd  pmaios,  marriage,  Gr.)  Same  as  pbicao- 
gamous. 

PllAMBROKBUBA,  fan-er-o-nn'ra,  ) s.  (pA'.we- 

Pbahbroiibueams,  fao-er-o*nu'rans,i  roe,  whits, 
and  asuron,  a nerve.  Or.)  A nsme  |pwn  by 
Budolphi  to  all  thoae  snimals  in  which  the  nerves 
are  distinctly  eliminated. 

Pbahbbotihub,  fao-er-o-ti'nas,  s.  A genns  of 
fossil  Gasterop^s,  from  tha  moontaiu  iiinestons 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

Pbabtabcopb,  fao'ta-skope,  s.  (pAaa/neeM,  a 
form,  and  eix^,  1 view,  Gr.)  An  optical  in- 
stniineut,  by  which  fixed  objects  appear  as  if  in 
motioo. 

Pbartabia,  fan-ts'sbe-a,  s.  In  Fabuloos  History, 
tbe  daughter  of  Niou rebus  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
It  is  supposed  that  she  wrote  a poem  on  tbe  Tro- 
jan war,  and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulyssee  to 
Ithaca,  compositions  in  which  lloincr  is  said  to 
have  copied  largely  when  be  visited  Memphis 
where  they  were  deposited. 

PUAttTASM,  fsn'tasm,  $.  (/Aaii/nco,  I allow,  Gr.) 
Something  visionary  or  ideal  imprewdiig  the  mind: 
that  which  appears  to  tbe  mind,  usually  applied 
to  some  inia^nstive  delusion. 

Puamtabma. — See  Pbantaam. 

Pbaiitasbaoobia,  fau-tax-ma-go're-a,^  $.  An 

Puaktabbaoobt,  faa-tax'ma-go-ra,  | optical 
ropreeentation,  reeembling  those  produced  by  the 
magic  lantern,  or  in  a similar  manner. 

PuAKTASMAOoaiAL,  fan*tax-ina-go're-a!,  a.  Relat- 
ing to  pbHntasmagoria. 

PuANTASBATooBAPiir,  fan-tax-ma-tog'ra-fo,  s.  A 
deecription  of  celestial  eppearancea,  as  the  rain- 
bow, Ac. 

Pbamtabob,  fan-tas'os,  a (Greek.)  In  Mytho- 
logy, one  of  the  Dreams,  tlm  son  of  Somnos,  and 
bibber  of  Morpheus  and  Pbobetor.  He  generally 
changed  into  rocki,  towoa,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, and  all  inanimate  bodies,  while  Morpheus 
assumed  the  shape  of  hnman  beings,  and  Pbube- 
tor  that  of  the  lower  animals. 

pBAKTABTia — See  Fantaatio. 

Pbaktabt. — See  Fantasy. 

Phantom,  fjtn'tnm,  a.  (yuntoms,  Fr.)  A delnsion 
of  the  iinaginatimi ; an  apparition ; a spectre. 

Phabamdm,  fa/a-mum,  s.  {pkaraot  I plough,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  microscojMO  Foraminifera,  generally 
arranged  under  tbs  genua  Bobnlina  of  O'Or- 
bigny. 

Phariov,  fa'n-oQ,  $.  Tbe  name  of  a gams  of 
chance. 

Pharaonic,  fi^-a-on'ik,  a.  Relating  to  tbe  Pha- 
raohs or  kings  of  Egypt,  or  to  tbs  anciant 
Egyptians. 

Pharbitis,  fdr-bi'tas,  s.  (meaning  not  assigned.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Convoivulacec. 

Pharbtra,  far'e-tra,  s.  (Greek.)  In  ancient  His- 
tory, a quiver,  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather, 
and  adorned  with  gold,  pmuting,  aud  braiiUng. 
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PHARMACY— PHASCOLOMYS. 


f~  PHARISAIC— PHARMACOTHnCA. 


PnABiRAlc,  f«r>c-M'ik,  ) o.  BUoaI;  mem- 
PiiAiasAlCALf  f)ir-e-s:i'e>kal,)  bUng  tbe  Pbari- 
Mes,  a tfct  cbaracterited  bj  their  ebowj  preten* 
tiuns  to  TeligloDt  withoat  tbe  eplrit  of  it ; huUow  ; 
hypocritical. 

PBABISAICALLT,  fiuT-o-M'e  kaMe,  od.  la  the 
manoer  oi  Pbarisoee. 

pDARiSAiCALKESa,  fu^saVkal-ues,  «.  Rigid 
; adbereoce  to  ontwerd  appearances  of  religioo ; 

! extcroal  show  of  religion,  without  the  spirit  of  it. 
I PHABJ8AI8M,  far'e-sa-uin.  a.  The  eondoct  and 
peculiarities  of  the  PbarUeee  as  a sect ; derotion 
I to  tbe  outward  obaervanoes  and  ceremonies  of 
I relipon  without  its  spirit ; hollow  and  hypocritical 
pretensions  to  religioo ; loQd*mooibed  talk  of  piety. 
I Pbabisbah,  far-e-ee'an,  a Following  the  practice 
of  tbe  Phariseee, 

Phabissb,  far'e-ee,  a (pAores,  to  aeparate,  Heb.) 
One  of  a sect  among  the  Jews,  wbM  ri^  oh* 
aerrsnce  of  rites  and  eeremoniea,  sod  whose  lofty 
pretensions  to  soperior  sanctity,  led  them  to  sepa- 
rate themselrea  aa  a aect,  oonaidciing  their  greater 
claims  to  piety  and  bolincsa. 

PHABluir,  ure-um,  e.  (pAoroa.  a eril,  Gr.  In  re- 
ference to  tbe  ovarium  bring  in  a membranoua 
i cop.)  A genua  of  plaota : Order,  Liliaoeae. 

I PBABXACBirric,  fdr-ma-kn'tik,  ^ a.  (pAer- 
Phabb ACKirriCAL,  fdr-ma-ku'te.ksl,  i makon, 
medicine,  Or.)  Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art 
of  pharmacy,  or  to  tbe  preparatioo  uf  medicinra 
PHABiiACBtTiOALLT,  fdr-ma-ka'tt-kal-le,  ad,  In 
the  manner  of  pharmacy. 

PaABMACEuncs,  fdr-zna-ku'tika,  a The  adence 
of  preparing  medirinea. 

PBABMACEimsT,  fdr'ma-kn-tiat,  a Onewhopre- 
paraa  medirinea 

Vora— These  words  are  proooimeed  hi  several  of  our 
I Dictiooajrlce  with  tbe  o sofL 

Phabmacocbtuza,  fdr-ma-ko-ki'Die-a,  a (pAor- 
auiAosi,  medirina,  and  o^ret^  ehemktry,  Gr.) 
Pharmaoeutio  chemistry,  or  the  department  of 
that  acieuce  which  treata  of  tbe  preparatioo  of 
medirinea 

PbaBBACOUTe,  fdr  mak'o-lite,  a (pAarmoAon, 
medicine,  and  a atone,  Gr.)  The  native 

aiveniate  of  lima 

Pbabmacolooist,  fdr>ma>kolVjist,  a ( pAomwi- 
itm,  medicine,  and  Ayos,  a dibcourue,  Gr.)  One 
I well  skilled  in,  or  who  writee  upon,  the  prepara- 
i tioo  of  drugs  and  medirinea 

Pharmacoloot,  itfr-ma-kuro-je,  t.  (pAormaA^ 

I medicine,  and  Ayoe,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  properties  and  uaee  of  drutia 
. Pbabbacoh,  fdi^ma-koo,  a ( pAffTmoAon,  Or.) 

‘ la  Pharmacy,  a poison ; a medicina 
j pBABMACortEtA,  f<fr-ma-ko*pc'3ra,  a A book 
’ published  by  the  college!  of  pbysiriana  with  tbe 
I saoetion  of  government,  oontsdning  dtreetioos  for 
the  preparatioo  of  medicioea 
Pharbacopola,  fdr-ma  kop'o-la,  ) a(pA^- 
PBABMAOOPOLtoT,  fdr-ma-kopVlut,  ) moAon, 
and  po/eo,  1 sell,  Gr.)  An  apothecary } one 
who  sells  medirinea 

pHABBACOPOUUM,  fdr-ma-ko-po1e>Qm,  e.  (pAor- 
moAon,  end  pobo,  Gr.)  A dmggist  or  apothe- 
cary's shop. 

Pbabbacoposia,  fdr-ma-ko-po'she-a,  a (pAot^ 
smiAoa,  and  pofis,  a poUoOjGr.)  A liquid  marina 
pHABMACOTRECA,  fdT'ma-kO’CAe'ka,  a (pAomsa- 
I and  1 place,  Or.)  A mcdii^-cheet. 


PiiARBACT,  fdr'me-se,  a (pkarmako^  mediri  e 
Or.)  That  branch  of  s<>enoe  which  relates  to  the 
medical  and  chemical  history  of  the  difTi-reot  arti- 
cles of  tba  Materia  Hcdica,  u alao  to  the  mode  of  i 
prescribing  tbrir  effects  and  oomfiositioD. 
Pharraceuii,  far-na'ae-am,  a.  (PAamaces,  a king 
of  Poniua,  who  U said  to  have  first  use*]  it  in 
medicina)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Caryo- 
pbyllsoesa 

PjiAUO,  fario,  or  fa'ro,  s.  A game  of  chance  played 
with  a pack  of  fifty-two  carda 
Pharos,  fa'ras,  a.  (Greek.)  A lightbonse  or  tower 
which  tDciently  stood  on  a small  isle  of  that  name, 
adjoining  the  Egyptian  shore,  over  against  Alex- 
andria ; any  lighthouse  for  tbe  direction  of  tea- 
men ; a watch-tower : a beacon. 

Pbabus,  fa'ms,  s.  (pAaror,  a oovering,  from  the 
long  broad  leaves  being  UMd  aa  wrappers  hy  the 
natives  of  Jamaica.)  A gcooa  of  plaota : CMcr, 
GramineoMB. 

Phaktkoeal,  far-in^e-al,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  ) 
affecting  tbe  pharynx. 

Pharyboetbrom,  far-in-ge'tAroo,!.  (Greek.)  Tbe 
pharynx,  or  fauces. 

PuARTBOBuarsMA,  fs-rio-je-D-ris'ma,  «.  ( pAn- 
ryrue,  and  evryso,  I dilate,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a 
morbid  dilatatioQ  of  tbe  pharynx. 

Pbabykoitis,  Car-in-je'tis,  a.  An  inffaramation 
of  tbe  membrane  which  forma  tbe  pharynx. 
PiiABrMOOOBAFiir,  &r-in*gog'ra*fe,  «.  ( pharynx^ 
and  gntpko,  I deaths,  Gr.)  An  anatomical  de-  | 
acriptioD  of  tbe  pharynx.  ' 

Phabtnooloot,  far-io-gofo-ja  s.  ( pharynx^  and 
A>pos,  a disconrse.)  A Ueatlse  on  the  pharynx. 
PBABTMOO-rALATiNE,far>in'go-para-tine,a.  Per- 
tainiog  to  tbe  pberynx  and  veluro-()alatL  i 

Pbabtvooplboia,  far-in-gii-phj'e-s,  A (pAoryex, 
and  p/eaao,  1 strike,  Gr.)  ParaJyris  of  the  musdee 
of  the  pherynx. 

Pbabthooebbagia,  fsr-in-go-ra^e-a,  a (pAa- 
rym:^  and  rkegnynit  1 bsrst  forth,  Gr.)  Hemor- 
rbage  from  tbe  pharynx. 

Pbabyboospasm,  far-in-gos'pesm,  s.  Parmlysia 
of  the  mueclea  of  tbe  phajfynx. 
pHABTKOOBTAPBTLUVBS,  far-lo-go-ataf-e-H'nna, 
s.  A muaele  originally  in  the  pharynx,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  nvula.  More  commonly  called 
polaUhpkaTynff<tH$.  \ 

Phartxootomy,  far-io-got'o-me,  a (pA  and  i 
temno,  I cat,  Gr.)  The  operation  of  making  an 
external  opening  into  the  windpipe,  ncoeaaary  in  | 
eertain  caaas  of  loffbcatioD.  Scari^tion  of  tbe 
rnuemM  membrane  of  the  pharynx;  inrision  of 
abscesses  developed  within  that  organ. 

PUABYRX,  farlngka,  e.  (pAoryya;  pharynx,  from 
pArrresA,  1 convey,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  tbe  mus- 
euIo-membranoQS  and  infnndibulifonn  canal,  at-  : 
tacbed  to  tbe  fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  Icr-  j 
mlnating  in  the  caeopbagua 
Pbascooalb,  fas-kug'a-le,  a (phaslolo$,  a porae, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Marsupial  qtudmpeda  1 

Pbabcolakctos,  fas-ko-ldrk'tos,  *.  (pAosAo/oe,  a 
pouch,  and  arAtos,  a bear,  Gr.)  A geriu<  of 
Marsupial  animals,  of  which  tbe  koalo  is  the 
type.  Its  doorition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ksn-  ' 
garoo-rats ; it  has  no  tril,  and  its  hind  legs  are 
short. 

Praaoolomts,  faa-ko1o-mts,a  (pAaabo/bt,  apnrse, 
and  e^s,  a mouse,  Gr.)  TIm  Wombat,  a genna  of 
Marsupial  qusJmpeda  ‘ 
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PriASCOLOTHERIU.\f— PIIELUNE. 


PilKNB— PHILADELnilAX. 


; PiiAACoLOTHeRtt'ic,  fa5-ko  lo-icAf 're-om.  * (pkia- 
: eo^f,  a leathern  bag,  Gr.)  A geiiua  orMonopial 

quadnipedn. 

PfiAS^'m,  fasnctiTn, «.  ( pha*ko%  one  of  the  ancient 
! Greek  na*nee  of  the  plant)  A geims  of  moea 

I plants:  Order,  Brjacec. 

Phase,  faze,  > $.  (pAoeu,  from  pMaino,  I shine, 

PiiASis,  fa'sis,)  Gr.)  Ptur.  Phases.  Appearance 
exhibiU*(i  bj  anj  b^f;  any  appearance  or  qnan- 
tit/  of  illntninatioo  of  the  moon  or  other  planet 

I I lu  Katoral  Philoaophr,  the  particular  stat^  at  a 
given  instant  of  a phenomenon  which  andergoes  a 
periodic  change,  or  increases  to  a giren  point,  and 
then  diminishes  in  regular  gradatbii.  In  Astro* 
Domj,  the  term  pAoet  Is  applied  to  denote  the 

1 1 different  appearaooes  of  the  moon  or  inferior 

I planets,  according  as  greater  or  smaller  portions  uf 

I I the  hemisphere,  illuminated  bj  the  sun,  is  viable  to 
tlie  observer.  The  principal  phases  of  the  moon 
are  the  new  moons,  full  moons,  and  quarter  moons. 

Phasbolb^,  fas*e-o'le*e,  a.  ( pkttteoiuM,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A tril>e  of  the  orier  I.e::iiininosc,  in 
which  the  legume  is  matiy>seeded,  dehiscent,  con- 
tinuous, ttsuallj  subdivided  iiiteniallj  into  one- 
seetied  cells  oellolar  transverse  membrsues, 
never  tmlj  articulated. 

PiiASKOLva,  fa-se'o-los,  s.  ( pkntela».  a little  bnit, 
Lat.  from  ita  suppoe^  resembUnce  to  a boat  in 
the  pods.)  A genus  of  I^eguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting  of  herb*  or  sulishmbs,  c^nallj  with  twining 
stems : Suborder,  Paptlionsceiv. 

Phasia,  fa'she-a.  «.  A genus  of  Dipterous  tiiaecUt 
I Familj,  Musddw. 

Phasiahklla,  faa-e-a-nona,  a (phfuiamu,  a 
pheasant,  Lat.)  A genua  of  shells:  Familj, 

‘ Trochklw. 

‘ PiiASiANiUf,  fas-e-s-ni'de,  s. — Soe  Pavonidie. 

I Phasiancs,  fa-se-a'nns,  a (I-atin.)  A genus  of 
. birds:  Family,  Pavonnle. 

I PUASia,  fa'^,  s.  (Greek.)  In  AnttquHv,  one  of 
I the  various  modes  by  which  public  offen  iera  at 

Athens  might  be  pmsecuted. 

pR.vsii,  faxra,  > a (Givek.)  Appearance;  phan- 

PuAHMA,  fas^roa,)  tom  ; fs  ded  appari(lon.~Se(> 

I dom  UHekl. 

Phasma,  r»s'ma,  $.  (Greek,  a gho»t.)  A genus  of 
j Orthopterous  inareti : Family,  &Iaiiridw. 

j PiiATMt'M,  fat'ne-uDi,  s.  (jmWiAm,  a ttdl,  Or.)  The 
‘ socket  of  a tooth. 

j PHBABAtrr,  fes'snt,a  The  bird  PbasUnosoolchicaa 
t ] Phenftoni'»>^yet  the  common  name  of  the  plants  be> 

I ' longing  to  the  genus  Adonis:  Order,  Ranonculaoew. 

I PiiEASA^rKT,  fes'an  tre,  a Ad  enclosnu  for 
pheasauta 

I PuKDALBi'M,  fe-bale-um,  s.  (phehniee.  a myrtle, 

|,  in  reference  to  tlie  habitat  of  the  planta)  A 
genus  of  plants  : Order,  Rutaceie. 

Phebr. — S*!t  Peer. 

P1JEE8B,  fees,  s.  Tooomb;  to  curry;  to  l«seu  in 
I bulk. 

pHKOOR,  fe'gor,)  a In  Mythology,  a deity  wor- 
I PEOR,  ft-'or,  f shippi‘d  by  the  Midisnites  and 
Moabites,  and  probably  by  all  the  other  tnbes  who 
i th«  n inhabite-1  Syria 

j|  PiiELip.CA,  fil-e-pe'a,  ».  (In  honour  of  the  illns- 
tri'ius  Pbeli{)eaiia)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

|j  Orobanchaces. 

[|  PBELLtiTK,  fel-li'ne,  a fpheHo$,  cork,  Gr.  from  the  ! 
, cells  iff  the  e.Hp«ules  ^'ing  corky.)  A genus  of 

|l  plants:  Order,  SaiMlaoew. 


Phsmb,  fe'ne,  a (Greek)  The  Osprey,  or  Esjle,  | 
the  generic  name  given  by  Sarigny  to  the  Lstn-  | 
mergeyer,  the  Gy|»aetus  of  Storr:  Family,  Vol- 
turi^ 

PiiEXBCIKB,  fe'ne-sine,  s.  ( ph/nniJamt,  purple,  Gr.) 
The  pnrple  powder  which  is  preeipliated  when 
sulphuric  eolation  of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water. 

It  seems  to  be  a hydrate  of  indigo. 

Pbbhoitis,  Yen-ji'tiii,  s.  Among  the  Andenta  a 
beautiful  spedes  of  alabaster.  It  is  very  brittle 
and  friable,  but  of  superior  brightnesa  to  other 
marbles,  and  exeelHng  them  all  in  transparaocy. 
Pherib.— See  Phoenix. 

pHBitooAsriAK,  fe-no-ga'mo-an,')  a (/iAomo,  I 
PllBKOOAMtC,  fo-no-gain'ik,  > show,  and 

Pbbbooamocs,  fe-nog'a-mua  } pnmos,  mar- 

riage, Gr.)  In  Botany,  having  stamens  aud  pis- 
tils distinctly  vidble. 

PHBlioiraiiAt.,  fe-nomVoal,  a,  ReUting  to  a ph<*- 
nomenon  or  remarkablo  appearance. 
pHBKOMBiiOLOOr,  fs-nom-e-noKo-je,  a 

msaow,  and  feyos,  a disoouma,  Gr.)  A oe-«rip- 
tion  or  history  of  phenomena. 

PtfBlvoifENOM,  fe-nomVnon,  a pL  Pbeivomb'ia,  ] 
( y)A<?tnonMz»,  I appear,  Gr.)  An  appearance  : 
anything  visible;  whatever  is  preaent-nl  to  the  ' 
eye  by  observatiou  or  experiment,  or  whatever  i4 
djscovered  to  exist,  as  tba  phenomena  of  Uie  > 
natoral  world.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  an  ap-  | 
pearanoe  of  nalore,  of  which  the  cause  is  ii»t  j 
immediniely  obvious,  whether  occurring  naturally,  ii 
or  by  the  intervention  of  human  agency. 

Phkox,  fe'on,  s.  In  Heraldry,  the  barlwd  head  of 
darts,  arrows,  or  other  weapona  ' * 

Phial,  B'al,  s.  (pAeiUa.  Lst)  A small  glass  vaaael  i 
or  bottle; — e.  a.  to  put  or  keep  in  a pbiaL  | 

Phiball'BA,  fib-a-lura,  a A genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Ampelids.  |j 

PHIDITIA,  fe-dish'e-a,  t.  In  Grecian  Antiquity,  |i 
feasts  celebrated  with  great  friigality  at  Spart  i.  | 
They  were  held  in  the  public  equates  and  in  the 
open  air.  They  were  intended  to  keep  up  peace 
and  friendship  among  the  dtisens,  and  were  at- 
tended by  all  dasees  of  the  people,  each  individual, 
it  is  bringing  wine,  l^ood,  and  money,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  f*fa>iL 

PfllOALiAM,  fe-ga'le-an,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
certain  marble#  di^vered  near  the  site  of  Pbigali  1, 
a town  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  The  Pbi^^ali  m 
marbles  form  a series  of  sculpture  in  alto-relievo.  | 
now  depoaited  in  the  BritUb  Mnaeum,  wbciv  they  1 
form  part  of  the  oolleetion  known  by  tba  name  of  \ 
the  Elgin  marbles. 

PiilLA,  fi'la,  s.  ( phileOf  I love,  Gr.)  In  Mythology, 
one  of  the  attributea  oh  Venus,  whiob  diatinguish^  1 
her  as  the  mother  of  love.  I 

PatLADKLPHACEA,  fil-s-del  fa'se-c,  s.  {pkUndd- 
phms^  one  of  the  genera.)  An  onier  of  Kx'tge- 
nous  plants,  consisting  of  crnaroental  hardy  | 
shrubs.  I 

PiiiLADELPHESr  flI-a-delTcs,  «.  A secret  snotty 
which  existed  in  France,  daring  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  and  said  to  have  produced  tbo 
consiuracT  ol  Colonel  M dot  in  1812. 
PiitLADKLiMiiA,  fit-a-det'fe-a,  s.  {phllot^  a friend, 
and  fvklphon,  a bnnlier,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  | 
game»  instituted  at  S;<rdis,  to  celebrate  the  union  | 
of  Oaraca'la  and  Geta,  tbo  sons  of  Septimus  Se-  I 
verus.  ( 

[ PiiiLAi»ei.PHlAK,  fil  a-derfe-sn,  a.  (/>Affot,  lovinj| 
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rUILADEITHUS  -nilLIBERTTA, 


] orbriovfd,  «ml  a</e///Ao«,  a brother,  Gr.)  fielal* 
faig  to  PhiUdelpbiH,  or  to  Ptolemy  Philadclplitts; 
I'  — t.  one  of  the  family  of  lore.  In  Ecele^iastU 

I'  cal  Hiatory,  one  belonging  to  Che  Philadelphian 

1 1 Sndety , an  oheaire,  Tbionary  body,  who  took  their 

ri»e  abuot  the  end  of  the  acreoUeuth  oentory,  under 
^the  amtpicea  of  a female  fanatic,  whoaa  name  waa 
Jane  Leadly.  They  disregarded  the  forma  of  doc- 
trine and  dtaripline,  arKi  recommeoded  all  to  com- 
mit their  eooU  to  the  care  of  a anppoaed  internal 
gnide,  onder  wboae  iofloence  all  dinaenaions  ami^ng 
Cfiriatiane  woold  eeaie,  and  a onireraal  brother- 
hood be  the  final  reaolt 

I pHiLADsr.PHUS,  fil-a-derfoa,  a.  (pkihMjJtoi,  the 
I Dante  given  I7  Aristotle  to  a tree  now  not  known, 

I aaid  to  hare  been  named  after  Pttdemy  Philadel- 
pbos,  king  of  Egypt.)  A genus  of  shruba,  with 
white  aweet-aoent^  flowera : Typa  of  the  order 
j Plliladrlphaces^ 

i PliiLaooKTA,  fil-a-go'ce-a,  a.  (pAf/oa,  a lover,  and 
j ^onia,  an  angle,  Gr.)  A gmua  of  |^nta ; Order, 

! Rutacvie. 

; pBiLAKOlAir,  fil  an^e-ott,  «.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  at  Philangta. 

, rHJLAXTHiDJE,  fil-an'tAe-dv,  a.  A faaaily  of  Hr- 
j menopterooa  ioaeeta,  of  which  PhiUnthua  is  the 
type. 

PHiLAVTttROPtC,  fil'an-cArop^k,  > a.  Poe- 
PniLAHTBRopiCAL,  fil-an-/Arop’e-kal,>  aeesing 
general  benevolei’oe ; entertaining  goodwill  to- 

wanla  all  men  ; filled  with  a strong  diaposttion  to 
befriend  and  help  the  human  race ; dlieeted  to 
the  general  good. 

’ PniLAimiRori2a.«ir,fU-an-tAroplD-um,a.  A name 
given  in  Germany  to  the  system  of  educaUon  on 
natural  principles,  which  waa  promoted  by  Baeedow 
I and  bb  friends  in  the  lai4  centoiy,  and  mainly 
! foonded  on  the  notioua  of  Locke  and  Bouaaean. 

PniLAHTRSOPiaT,  fil-an'<Aro-pbt,  a.  One  who 
, loves  and  wiabea  to  serve  mankind  ; a person  of 

I geneial  bmicvaleiioe,  who  labours  in  bahalf  of  the 

bomao  race. 

' PBILAKTHSOPT,  fil-sn'Mro-pe,  a.  (pAi/oa,  and 
I oatAropoa,  a man.  Gr.)  Love  of  mankind  ; uni- 
versal goodwill ; bene^robooe  towards  tbe  whole 
I hum  an  family. 

PaiLAimict,  fil-anVAna,  a (pAibo,  I love,  and 
oatAoa,  a flower.  Gr.)  A genua  of  Hymanop- 
teroQA  ioaecU  : Family,  Pbilanthida. 

PBiLBMOif,  fe-te’mon,  a.  Tbe  name  of  a bcadc  in 
the  New  Teetamcnt 

PHitZRBiiUB,  fil-er'e-mos,  a.  (pAibreaioa,  food  of 
I being  alone,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  Bees:  Family, 

' Anthtophila,  or  Apidee. 

pBiLEORUft,  fil-u'rua,  a.  (pAtZeo,  I love,  owra,  a 
I tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleoptcroos  insects,  natives 
I of  Amsrica:  Family,  Dynastidm. 

< Pbilhabmokic,  fiUbdr-rooolk,  <l  (pAtloa,  and 
AorMOMo,  bannoDy,  Gr.)  Relating  to  the  love 
of  bansony ; delighting  in  niuaieal  ^rmony. 
PHlLHELLKKiST,  fil-berie-nUt,  a.  (pAtlba,  and 
ffeUoa,  Greece,  Gr.)  One  demoted  to  the  interests 
of  Greece ; particularly  one  who  eepouaeJ  the 
conse  of  Um  Greeks  in  thoir  struggle  with  ths 
Turks. 

; PBiLUVDBca. — See  Shreiw 
PaiUBEO.^See  FiUibcg.  , 
pHit.iBEBTiA,  fil-e-bcr'sbo-a, «.  (in  bomnirof  J.  C. 
Philibert,  a botanical  writer.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Onler, 
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PHILIPPUN— PHILOL  ’f?Y- 


Philippian,  fi)-ip'|>e-aD,  0.  Belonging  to  Thili}  ^ i,  j 
u city  of  Greece; — a.  a native  of  Philippi 
PliiLippiANS,  fii-ip'|>e-aiis,  a.  The  nauie  ot  a 1 
book  in  tbe  New  TeslamenL  | 

Philippic,  fiUip'pik,  a.  Any  discourse  nr  deelama* 
tion  deeply  embued  with  ssiirical  a]lu><ioD  or  acri- 
monious invective;  originally  applied  to  an  ora- 
tion of  Demoethenea,  tbe  Greciau  orator,  a£itn»t 
Philip,  king  of  Macron. 

Philippists,  flrip-piHta,  a.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a sect  or  party  amongst  tbe  Lutberane,  wbo 
followed  Pbilip  hfelanctboo.  They  were  oppoeed 
to  tbe  I'biqniats  and  to  tbe  Fladana,  wbo  aruae 
after  tbe  drath  of  hlelanctbon. 

PuiLiPPiXK,  fiMp'piae,  r.  n.  To  declaim  agaioat; 

to  utter  or  write  invective. 

Phiupsia,  fil-ip'ae-a,  a.  A genus  of  Trilobites 
found  in  tbs  mountain  Ume*toQe  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

PfllLiPBlTB,  finp-^te,  a.  A mineral  found  to- 
coenpanying  Hcracbrlite.  It  la  a spedea  of  bar- 
motome,  or  croea-ctoae,  eootamiog  lime  and  p<jt- 
aab  ini>tead  of  baryta.  Tbe  primary  form  of  the 
crystsl  » a right  rbombio  prism;  cleavage  imper- 
fect; fracture  ooDchoidal ; colour  white,  fleeh-red, 
or  greyish;  lustre  vitreooa.  It  consists  of  silica, 
48.02;  alumina,  22.61;  potash,  2.80;  lime,  6.86; 
water,  16.76 : sp.  gr.  2.0  to  2.2:  hardocaa  = 4.6 
PHiLiariNB,  filla-tioe,  a.  An  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine, now  Syria. 

PHiLiSTiKisar,  firis-tin-itm,  a.  Tbe  manners  of  the 
Philiadnee,  an  andetit  people  of  Palestine. 
PaiLLTBBA,  fiMIr'e-a,  a.  {phyilan,  a leaf,  Gr.  the 
sbrube  beiug  leafy.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Olesoen. 

PuiLLTBlNB,  finc-riu«,a.  A Don-asotised  vegeiaUe 
principle,  which  occors  in  tite  bark  of  PhilfyrM  ; 
media  a^  lai^folia.  It  forms  silvi-ry  scales,  at  j 
first  tastrlesa,  afterwards  becoming  bitter. 
PBiLOBtoBls,  fil-o-be-o'aia,  a.  (jiAt^,  1 love,  and  | 
Asoa,  life,  Gr.)  Love  of  life.  j 

Philoctbtbs,  fil-ok-te'tee,  a.  Id  Mythology,  tbe 
eun  of  Pseau,  and  aocovdiog  to  some  autbora  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  Uie  friend  and  eom-  | 
psnioo  of  Harculea,  and  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  , 
of  the  beroee  to  tbo  li^  of  Troy* 

Piiii.oi>bndbon,  fil-o-den'droo,  a.  (pAiZeo,  1 love,  ' 
and  deadroa^  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Brasilian 
eliinUng  plants:  Orto,  AmaryllacesB. 

PuiLOOYKB,  fil-oj'e-ne,  s.  (yiAffeo,  I lova,  and 
gyae,  a female,  Gr.  in  referenoe  to  the  antbcni  i 
conniving  over  tbo  atigoia.)  A genus  of  pUnta  • | 
Order,  Amaryllaoem. 

Philoloobb,  fil-ol'o-jnr,  ) a.  One  versed  in  tbe 
PHILOLOOIBT,  fil-oro-jiat,  ) bistoiy  and  eonirtruo- 
tiOD  of  laognage. 

Prilolooic,  fil-o-lojik,  > a.  Relating  to  pbi- 
PaiLOLOOiCAL,  fil-o-loj’e*kaI,)  lology,  or  to  tbe 
study  and  knowledga  of  lau^ge. 
PBILOLOOICALLT,  fil-o-loj'e-lul  le,  o<L  In  a man- 
ner CDOsUtent  with  the  grammatical  coostructiou  ' 
of  languAge. 

Philolooizb,  fil-lolo-jiie,  r.  n.  To  ofier  eriUdsma. 

— Seldom  used.  [ 

PHILOLOOT,  fil-ollo-je,  a.  (pAiZeo,  I love,  and  ' 
8'pos,  a word,  Gr.)  That  branch  of  literature  I 
which  cumprehenda  a knowleilge  of  the  etymolo^iy  | 
or  origin  and  combination  of  words,  snd  whatever 
relates  to  the  laws  by  wbidi  language  U govt-rned 
and  regulated,  including  tbe  biliary,  affinity,  and 
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PHILOMATn-ntlLOSOPHY. 


pHiLOSTORav— pnr.Enms. 


pivfrQt  »Ute  of  Uosunge.  In  a more  genera)  eenao 
It  Uiclndes  a knowledge  of  rbetoiric,  poetrj,  anti- 
^nitie*,  liUtorjf  criticUm,  &c. 
i Philomath,  filVmaM,  «.  (/lAiVoa,  and  mantknno, 
! I leam,  Cir.)  A lo^'er  of  learning. — Generali/ 
1 used  in  alight  contempt. 

I PiiiLOMATiiic,  fil-o-inaM')k,  a.  Reinting  to  the 
j lot'e  of  leaming ; haring  a lore  of  lettera. 

j Pbilomatuy,  hKo-maM-e,  a.  The  h>Te  of  learning. 

Philomel,  hlVmcl,  ) t.  (Latin.)  The  Kight- 
j|  Philomela,  fil-o>mcra,>  Ingale,  a genuaof  birda 
I : remarkable  for  the  aweetneas  of  their  aoog,  and 

I I thw  ainging  daring  the  night : Famil/,  S/lriad». 
J;  Philomot,  fil'o-mot,  a.  (corrupted  from  /emlJe 

{ morfe,  a dead  leaf,  Fr.)  Of  the  ooloor  of  o dead 
j leaf. 

PiiiLOMi  BlCAL,  fil'0*nm'<e>ka),  a.  Lorine  mnaic. 
ji  PniLOPOLEMic,  fiI-o>po*lem'ik,  a.  (pkilo$,  and 
K Gr.)  Raling  orer  conflicting  and  jar- 

|l  ring  nature  ; an  ejntbet  applied  to  klinerra. 

1 1 pHlLopROOENiriVENEBB,  fiLo-pro-jen'e-tir-nes,  e. 

I (pkibe,  Gr.  and  I bring  forth,  Lat.) 

In  Phrenolog/,  the  name  aiaigned  to  the  organ  aaid 
to  indicate  a strong  lore  and  desire  for  oflapring, 
•itnated  iu  the  region  of  the  occipital  bone. 
PfllLOSClA. — See  ^Isctia. 

Philosophaster,  fibos-o-fasTnr,  a.  A pretender 
to  phnoaoph/;  o literar/ qaack. 
j Pbilosopiiate,  fil-oft'o-fate,  v.  n.  To  moralise: 

I to  pla/  the  philosopher. — Seldom  used. 

Few  there  be,  that  with  Epictetus  can  pkUfitfrph^U  Ln 
slarer/,  or,  like  Cloantbea,  can  draw  water  aU  the  daj, 
and  Btnd/  most  of  the  nighu— ifcirrow. 

I PHILOSOPHATION,  fil>os  o-fa’shon,  a.  PhUosophi- 
{ cal  diacossioD. — Obsolete. 

I PiilLOBOPHEMB,  fi]-osVfce*n,  a.  Principle  of  rea* 
soning:  a theorem. — Obsolete. 

I PflILOBOPHER,  fe-Ios'o-(ur,  s.  ( pAiiiro,  I lore,  and 
I tophioj  wisdom,  Gr.)  A penion  tboronghl/  rersed 
It  in  the  raried  phenomena  of  nature,  or  the  laws  on 
which  ph/sic^  science  is  foonded,  or  one  deroted 
to  the  anient  stud/  of  moral  and  intellectoal 
!i  sdenoe;  one  profoaodl/  rersed  in  an/  scieoeo. 
Pkilotopker's  stone,  an  imaginary  substance,  sop* 
posed  by  the  old  alcbemUta  to  possess  the  rirtue 
of  converting  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  caring 
all  kinds  of  disease. 

Philosophic,  fil-o>sorik,  ) a.  Belonging  to 
PHiLoaoPHiCAL,  fil-o-soTe-kal,)  philosophy,  or 
proceeding  from  it ; snitable  to  pbiloeophy ; rcoor- 
I ding  to  philosophy  ; skilled  in  philosophy ; given 
to  or  regulated  by  philosophy;  rational ; temperate ; 
calm ; oool ; such  as  cbaiacterises  a pbitosopher, 
Philobophicallt,  fil  o-sofVkaMe,  od,  In  a 
philoeopbiciil  manner ; rationally ; wisely. 

: PBiLOSOPiiiSM,  fll-os'o-flsm.  a.  (pki/os,  and  so> 

I j»Auma,  Gr.)  The  lore  of  fallacious  argnraeota 
or  false  reasoning. 

PuxLOSopinsT, fll-os'o-flst,a  Alorerof sophistry; 

one  addicted  to  false  reasoning. 

PBILOSOPUISTIC,  fil-os-o-fis'ti^  > o.  Rctat- 
Philosophistical,  fil>os-o-fis'te-kai,)  ing  to 
the  practice  of  sophistry  or  false  reasoning. 
Pbilobophizr,  fil-oaVflte,  r.  n.  To  reason  or 
I draw  dsdnetions  like  a philosopher;  to  search  into 
the  nature  of  things,  or  investigate  the  phenome- 
non of  n ature  with  a view  to  legitimate  oonclosions. 
PniLOSorHiEER,tU*o«Vfi«sur,s.  Onewbo  seorclies 
into  the  naturo  and  reason  of  things. 
PfiiLOBOPBY,  fil'Os'o-fe,  s.  The  lore  or  pursnit  of 
SM 


I knowledge  or  wisdom ; in  a general  sense  the  terra 
I denotes  an  investigation  of  all  pbenumena  ob>erT*  | 
I able  in  the  phyucal  world,  or  of  the  laws  and  con* 
stitntion  of  mind  as  distinct  frt>m  matter;  applied  ! 
to  any  particular  dep.vtinent  of  knowled-js,  it  in>  i 
clodes  the  entire  collection  of  reasons  a«signe«l  In 
support  of  the  particnlar  subject,  with  all  the  snb«  ' 
ordinste  phenomena  or  facts  relating  to  it:  hyp<^ 
thesis  or  system  upon  which  natural  efli'cts  are 
explained;  reasoning;  argumentatioo ; course  of 
edencee  read  in  the  *ch.  ols.  { 

PlilLusTOHQY,  fll-oa-lawrje,  «.  (pAfZtx,  dear,  and 
s<f»T7e,  aflectioo,  Or.)  The  natund  affection  with 
which  one  regards  those  who  are  near  and  dear, 
as  the  affection  nf  parents  to  tboir  children. 
PfiiLOTBCiiNlc,  fil>o>tek'nik,  a.  Trowing  theari«. 
PniLOTHKCA,  fll-o-tAe*ks,  $.  (ptikts,  smooth,  pKUoa^  I 
and  theke,  a sheath,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  smooth  | 
tube  of  the  stamens — shonld  have  hem  written  : 
psilotheea.')  A genos  of  planU,  nath-ea  of  New 
Holland:  Order,  Rutacew.  j 

Philter,  flrtur,  s.  {phileo,  I lore,  Gr.)  A drag  | 
or  preparation  supposed  by  the  ancients  tn  hare 
the  power  of  exciting  lore;  anything  cadculated 
to  excite  the  passion  of  love ; 

The  roeltine  kiss  that  sips  j 

The  Jellied  pKiUer  of  her  Ups. — CUav*l<utd. 

—w.  a.  to  infuse  with  a lore  potion;  to  charm  to 
love. 

PuiLYDRACE.E,  fil-o-dra'sc-e,  s.  ( phll^nm,  one  ' 
of  the  genera)  A natural  order  of  dipetalona  ! 
Exogene  without  a calyx;  with  three  alamens,  of  ^ 
which  two  are  abortive,  and  an  embryo  of  the  seed  ; 
in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen ; stems  simple,  erect,  ' 
leafy,  often  woolly;  leaves  ensifonn,  soinewbxt 
cellular,  equitant  with  ^eir  haif-sbeatMng  basest; 
spikes  terminal,  simple,  or  divided.  >1 

PlllLYDRCM,  fll'e-dram,  s.  {philoe,  a lover,  and  ' 
hydor,  water,  Gr.  in  allosioo  to  its  sqoalic  babitaL) 

A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Philydracer. 

PlllLYRA,  fil'e-ra,  s.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the  | 
Oceanides,  and  mother  of  the  centaur  Chiron  by 
Saturn,  who  visited  her  in  the  shape  of  a horses  ! 
Being  a'anned  at  the  monstrosity  of  her  offspring, 
she  implored  S.itiira  to  change  her  nature;  on  , 
which  the  god  changed  her  into  a linden-tree.  ' 
Alto,  a genus  of  small  Crustaceans,  belonging  to  . 
tbo  tribe  of  Leucosians,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
PniMOBis,  fi-mo'sis,  s.  (pAtmof,  a musxlf,  Gr.)  In  ' 
Surgery,  an  affection  of  Uie  prepuce,  in  which  it  ; 
cannot  he  drawn  back,  so  aa  to  uncover  the  glans  | 
penis.  It  is  sometimeo  imprt»periy  written  phy^  . 
moais, 

PniRUSA,  fir-n'se,  s.  A genos  of  Zoophytes,  belong*  | 
ing  to  the  family  Polypiaria  meiD^anaeea;  al^  \ 
a genos  of  Crustaceans.  i I 

Prjz,  fit,  s.  (probably  a oontraction  from  phyeioy-  j 
ttomy.)  The  face,  in  a eonteinptuoos  sense.  ' | 
Phl«a,  fle'a,  s.  A germs  of  Hemiptenms  insects:  i 
Tribe,  Cimeddes. 

Phlkbectasia,  fie-b!ek*ta'sbe*a,  s.  {phleps,  a | 
vein,  and  hekfasis,  iblatation,  Gr.)  Dilatation  of  j 
a vein,  or  portion  of  a vdn.  i j 

Pili.EEKURVBM,  fleb'o-rixDi, s.  (pMlq>$,  a vein,  and 
euryno,  I dilate,  Gr.)  Dilatation  of  the  veina. 
Phlebitis,  fle-bitis,  s.  (phleps,  a vein,  Gr.)  In  I 
Patholo^,  an  luflammaiion  of  the  veins.  Itis  || 
disUnguished  by  a hard,  oord-Kke,  tender  line,  ji 
pureoing  the  course  of  a vein  or  veins,  from  an  j j 
indaioo  or  wound.  1 1 
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nil  EBOGRAPHV—PHLEOR^\N. 


PHLEME-PHLYCTE5JULA. 


! PiiLKBOOEAPUY,  flo-boo'm-fe}  #.  {phlfp$,  ft  rfio, 
j I ftnd  grapkoy  I describe,  Gr.)  An  ftafttomicftl  de> 
4 •cription  of  the  reinft. 

| . Phleboloot,  flo-boroje,  «.  {pUep$^  ft  retn,  ftnd 
I logo9^  ft  diaoourae,  Gr.)  A trefttiae  on  the  veina. 

' PuLEDOPTKRUSf  fle-bop'ter  oft,  a.  {pklfp$^  ftnd 
pUrUy  ft  fern,  Gr.)  A genu  of  foaal  feme  from 
I the  ooUte  of  Yorkshire. 

Phledorrhbxis,  fle-bo-rek'ata,  «.  (phhp$t  ft  rein, 
ftnd  rAersa,  rapture.  Or.)  A rapture  of  the  reins. 
Phledotomist.  fle>bot'o>miit,  a.  One  that  opens 
ft  rein  for  letting  blood;  ft  blooddetter. 
PiiLEBOTOMiZB,  Be-botVmize,  r.  a.  To  let  blood 
from  ft  rein. 

PBLSBOTOsir,  fle-bot'o-me,  a.  (pAZ^,  ft  rein,  and 
tenmo^  I eat,  Gr.)  Blood-letting;  the  act  or 
practice  of  opening  a rein  for  letting  blood. 
pBLEGCTMOir,  fle-getA'oo,  a.  (Greek,  bnrniog.)  In 
I M^tbologif,  the  mass  of  fire  which,  aooording  to  the 
I poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  washed  the  shores  of 
I the  ioferosl  regions ; also,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
I rirers  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Phlegm,  ilem,  a.  {pkUgma,  Gr.)  Cold  wstny  flaid, 
snppoe^  bj  the  ancients  to  have  been  one  of  the 
four  bamours  of  which  the  blood  is  composed; 
dulnras;  coldness;  sluggishness;  indifference. 
Phleoma,  fleg'ma,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Pathologj,  a 
< thick,  tenacious  matter  secret^  to  the  lungs ; a 
l|  waterj  distillod  liquor,  as  distioguiabed  from  s 

^ spirituous  liquor. 

PliLEOMAOOOUE,  fleg'mft-gng,  a.  {phlegtnoy  and 
0^0,  I drive,  Or.)  A medicine  andrntlr  supposed 
j to  possess  the  qi^t/  of  expelling  phIogm.-^b- 
I ftolele. 

PuL>:OMAPTRA,  fleg>msp'e-ni,  a.  (/AAyvM,  phlegm, 
and  pyretot^  fever,  Gr.)  Mucous  fever. 
PuLEOMABiA  D0LEC8,  fleg-ma'sbe-ft  do1e-us  «• 
( phltgo^  I burn,  Gr.  and  <fofeua,  painful,  Lat.)  In 
j Patliologj,  paerperal  tumid  an  affection  de- 

I pending  on  inflammation  of  the  iliac  and  femoral 

’ veins. 

PuLEOMASLX,  fleg-ma'zbe-e,  a {pMego^  I burn, 

! Gr.)  A general  term  used  b/  Cuileii,  Sauvsges, 

I < and  some  other  emioent  surgeons,  for  local  inflam- 
mations. 

! PBLKOMATIA,  fleg-ms'she-ft,  a.  EstraraaatioQ  of 
! serum  or  muens. 

I Phleomatio,  fleg-mstlk,  a,  {phlegwuiHkoi,  Gr.) 
j>  Abounding  in  phl^m;  generating  phlegm;  watery; 
. dull;  cold;  fri^i  not  esailj  roused  into  energetic 
! action. 

' PiiLEOMATiOALLT,  fleg-mstVkftt-le,  ) ad.  With 
Phlbomaticlt,  fleg-matlk-le,  ) phlegm; 
1 heavily ; coldly. 

Pn  LEOMATORBHAOU,  fleg-mat-or-ra^e-a,  a.  (/«AZr^- 
mo,  and  rhegngmi^  1 burst  forth,  Gr.)  An  abun- 
dant discharge  of  muons  from  the  nostrils,  unac- 
. companied  by  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
I brane. 

Pblegmoit,  fleg'moo,  a.  (y>A/0^,  I bum,  Gr.)  A 
cutaneous  infl^matory  tiunour,  attended  with  ex- 
i oesaive  heat 

pHiiSOMOirouB,  fleg'mo-DQi,  a.  Having  the  nature 
I or  properties  of  s pblegmon;  inflammacoiy;  bom- 
' ing, 

PuLKOOXotD,  fleg'o-noyd,  a.  Resembling  phleg- 
I men. 

pHLEOR^AN,  fle-gre'an,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
I a volcanic  billy  rr^n  situated  near  Naples,  the 
I Fblegrci  Csmpi  of  the  anient  poets. 


PiiLEME,  fleme,  a.  In  Farriery,  tbe  Instrument  with  ii 
which  horses  are  bled. 

PitLEUN,  fle'nm,  a.  (pA/ror,  the  Greek  name  of  s h 
plant,  but  which  it  is  unknown.)  A genus  of  ,'i 
plants:  Order,  Gramiaaoe*.  j' 

PiiL<EMT8,  fle'mis,  a.  (pAZow,  the  bark  of  treee,  j 
and  myt,  a rst,  Gr.)  A subgenas  of  Rtdents,  , 
which  feed  chiefly  00  the  bark  of  trees : Family,  t 
Mnrid.e. 

PnuxasTiAK,  flo-jis'tshan,  a.  One  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  phlogiston. 

pBLOOisnc,  flo-jis'tik,  a.  Partaking  of  phlogis- 
ton; inflaming. 

PuLOOiSTiCATB,  flo-jis'te-katc,  V.  a.  To  combine  i 
with  phlogiston. 

PiiLOOisTlCATiox,  flo-jU-te-ks'shnn,  a.  The  art  or 
process  of  combining  with  phlogiston. 

PhlooiSTON,  flo-jis'tun,  a.  {pklogitUt,  I bum,  Gr.) 

An  imaginary  principle,  by  which  Suhl  and  tbe 
chemists  of  his  school  accounted  for  the  phenomena 
of  combustion;  tbe  matterof  fire  fixed  io  oombus-  ! 
tibia  bodies. 

Phloooptra,  flo  go-pi'ra,  a.  {pklogoo^  I inflame, 
and  pyrtioi^  fever,  Gr.)  Inflammatory  fever. 

P11LOOOSI8,  flo-go'sls,  a.  {pklogoOf  I inflame,  Gr.) 

In  Pathology,  an  inflammation  ; a flushing. 

Phtxkiotic,  fio'got'ik,  0.  (pAZepo,  I born,  Gr.)  In- 
flammatory ; relating  to  inflammatiou. 

Piiix>ooTiCA,  flo-got'e-ka,  a.  A term  used  by  Dr. 
Good  and  others  for  local  inflamroationa. 

Phlomis,  flo'mis,  a.  (the  pMomo$  of  Disscoridos, 
from  pZoar  p^off^  flame,  Gr.  the  down  of  some 
spocies  being  formerly  used  as  wicks.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Lamlaoes. 

Pblorbtimb.  flo're-tine,  a.  (pAZoioa,  bark.  Or.)  A 
substance  obtained  by  boiling  a solution  of  phlor- 
idxine  in  water,  with  the  edition  of  a little  muri- 
atic or  snlpboric  acid.  It  crystalizcs  in  platee  of 
a sweet  taste,  soluble  in  water,  and  highly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  some  other  liquids.  It  contains  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  more  than  satiritine. 

PuLORlDZElSR,  flm^id-seen,  a.  (pkloioit  hark.)  A 
red  powder  precipitated,  by  the  addition  of  adds, 
to  a solution  in  ammonia  of  phloridsine  previously 
moistened  with  that  alkali,  and  expoe^  to  tbe 
action  of  tbe  atmosphere.  It  arises  from  pblorid- 
sine  by  tbe  separation  of  6 atoms  of  water,  and 
omnUnatioD  of  8 atoms  of  oxygen,  and  2 equiva- 
lents of  ammonia.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  gives, 
by  evaporation,  a red,  purple  mass,  the  surface  of 
which  has  tbe  metallic  lustre  and  colour  of  copper.  ^ 
In  water,  it  forma  s solution  of  a splendid  ilao 
colour. 

PiiLOBlPZiKE,  flor'id-iine,  s.  (pAZoib#,  bsrk,  Gr.) 

A peculiar  salt  extracted  from  tbe  bark  and  leaves 
of  bitter  willows,  by  boiling  in  alcohol  On  distil- 
ling off  tbe  alcohol  the  phloridsine  orystaliza  out 
of  the  reddual  liqnid.  It  forms  fine,  oolourloss, 
four-uded  silky  ne^ea.  When  disaolv^  in  water, 
it  giA'es  it  a bitter,  slightly  astringent  taste.  It 
may  be  oonadered  as  cryaUlixed  aalidne  Ox. 

PiiLTCTJUfA,  flik-te'na,  a.  (pA/yAXnmo,  a vesicle, 

Gr.)  In  Patliology,  s vesicle  containing  a seroos  { 
fluid  beneath  the  epidermis.  It  is  said  to  be  ^oc-  t 
nymous  with  the  pustule  of  Celsua. 

PiiLYCTEXOlD,  flik'te-noyd,  0.  BesembUng  or  char- 
acterixed  by  tbe  presence  of  pbljcisms. 

PliLTCTEKULA,  flik- ten'u-U,  a.  { pklyklaina.  av<^i  | 
de,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a watery  redcle  of  tha  | 
ciliary  margin. 
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PHLYSIS— PH(ENICURA. 


PH(ENIGMUS— PHOUDiEA. 


! PuLTSlft,  fii’eis,  «.  ( 1 am  bot,  Gr.)  A pa- 

I-  thological  term,  hmnerlj  emplojed  to  denote  a 
j.  caUneooa  emption,  filled  with  anj  kind  of  fitud; 

generally,  icborotu  or  reitcnlar  pkopla.  Tbe  tens 
I ’ phlycttata  ia  now  used  in  tbU  aenee. 

I PuLTZACiUM,  flia'a-ehe-nm,  a.  {pUyaa,  I am  hot, 

II  Gr.)  Id  Pathologj,  a poatnie  ooimnonl;  of  a large 
I aise,  raiaed  on  a luml  dimlnr  baae,  of  a vkid  red 
colour,  and  auooeeded  hj  a thick,  bard,  dark-ocd* 
j oQied  aeab. 

PiiOBODiPSU,  fo-bo-dlp'aa-a,  a.  (pAofteo,  I fear, 
c%>aa,  tbirat,  Gr.)  Fear  of  drinking ; a term  aome> 
iimea  oaed  ^iMxijmoiial/  with  bjdropboUa. 
PnocA,  fo'ka,  a.  (Latin,  a aeal.)  Tbe  Seala,  a genoa 
of  Cetaceana:  Type  of  tbe  famil/  Pbocidae. 
Pbocat A,  fo^'na,  a.  (pkobomo,  a dolphin,  Gr.)  A 
aubgraoa  of  doipbinj^  distingulabed  bj  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  tbe  beak>like  prolongation  of  tbe  jawa. 
Pbocsric,  fi^ee'oik,  a.  (phokama,  tbe  dolphin, 

I Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  dolphin.  Phocmteadd^ 

1 1 a Tolatile  odoriferoua  acid  obtained  from  phocenine, 
i I oocnpoaed  of  hydrogen,  8.25 ; carbon,  65.00 ; oxj- 
I ^n,  26.75:  ap.  gr.  0.982. 

Phociax,  fo'ab^  a.  A natiTc  of  Pboda,  a ^ 

. triet  in  Greece <i.  pertaining  to  or  ooeorring  in 
• Pboda,  aa  tbe  Phoctm  vor. 

Phocidjd,  fo'ae-de,  a.  (;>Aoo«,  a aeal,  Gr.)  A 
I family  of  Cetaoeaaa,  of  which  Pbooa,  tbe  a^  ia 
the  type. 

Pbocixike,  fb'io-nine,  a.  A peculiar  fatty  mat* 
ter  contained  in  tbe  oU  of  tbe  porpoiae,  combined 
with  oldae  and  a eery  amall  quantity  of  phoeeoic 
add. 

Ph<bbus,  felma,  a (pkoibo*t  brilliant,  Or.)  In 
I Mythology,  one  of  the  namea  of  Apollo;  meta* 
pborieally,  tbe  can. 

pBcsnxciAX,  fe-nlah'ao,  a A natira  of  PbcMiida, 

I or  m«e  properiy  Pbcanue,  a amall  country  ia  Ada 
. Minor ; — a.  pertdning  to  Pbmnicia. 

pBCBNiciBCCB,  foH)e-8^kna,  a (phoiaoif  blood- 
red,  and  kirio*^  a hawk,  Gr.)  A gaons  of  birda, 
of  a fire-red  oolov,  with  a b^bt  red  cap ; back,  i 
red-brown;  breaat,  bloodnwd;  tdl  feaihera,  pur-  I 
pie,  terminated.  P.  axm^ax  ia  a magnificent  bird,  I 
a natlee  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Surinam,  wbare  It  i 
la  called  Arara  a{fi : Family,  Pipridas. 
Pbcbbicisiiub,  fa-ne-ai^mna,  $,  (pkoeme,  red, 
Gr.)  A term  employed  by  Pkmquet  to  designate 
tbe  measles 

Pbcbbioics  Moebus,  fe-niibVns  mawr'-bua,  a. 

^ In  Pathology,  tbe  tnbercalar  eiephaotiaaia,  so 
called  from  its  being  preralent  hi  Pbaenida,  or 
from  tbe  diacolouration  of  tbe  akin. 

I pB<Ki(icoPRAMiE,  fe-ne*kore-oe,  a.(pAeMiccy5<git», 

I one  of  tba  genera.)  In  Mr.  Gray's  arrangement, 

1 a subfamily  of  bir^ : Family,  Cooilidm. 

I PscBiiiooPiiiBtis,  fc-De-ko-fa'ot,s.(pAomoc.  blood- 
red,  and  bqfa*i  I dumb,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birda 
I pla^  by  Swainaon  among  the  (broi^bagias,  or 
I Hombill-cuckooa. 

I PHCEiticoPTUiufjB,  {e-ne-kop-to-ri'na,  a.  (pA4B»i- 
' coptenu,  tba  only  genua.)  A mbfamily  of  tba 
Anatidm,  or  Duck  family. 

1 pBdNicoPTXBDa,  fo-ne-kop'ter'oa,  a.  (pAocnoa, 
i bloud'ted,  and  ptcron,  a wing,  Gr.)  Flam- 

' ingo,  a genua  of  birda  with  eery  long  legs,  named 
from  their  being  of  a deep  red  colour : Type  of  tbe 
subfamily  Pbmnionpterine. 
pBCBiuctJRA,  fe-ne-ku'ra,  a.  (pAomoa,  blood-red, 
and  otira,  a tail,  Gr.)  Tbe  Bedatart,  a genua  of 


birds  allied  to  tbe  PbUomeUua,  or  Kighlingales  x 
Family,  Sylviadas. 

PuoiNiOMUS.  fe-nig'mna,  a.  (pAomtai,  red,  Or.) 

A red  eruption  of  tbe  akin,  without  ferer;  thai  j 
which  reddens  tbe  akin  when  applied  to  U ; a ru- 
beFarient.  | 

PBCEKiaoMA,  ib'Oe-ab'ma,  a.  (pAoweea,  and  aom/t, 
the  body,  Gr.)  A grnue  of  tbe  Tanagers:  Fa- 
mily, Fringillidw.  \ 

Puotxix.  fe'nika,  ».  In  Mythology,  a t»rd  of  great 
celebrity  among  the  ancienta,  and  regarded  aa  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  It  waa  described  as  of 
tba  size  of  an  eagle,  the  head  created,  the  body 
corered  with  a bmutifal  phunage,  and  tbe  eyee 
sparkling  bke  atan.  It  was  said  to  lire  for  500  | { 
or  GOO  years  in  tbe  wildemeaa,  at  tbe  termination 
of  whiw  it  bnili  itself  a funeral  pile  of  wood 
and  arooiatic  gums,  which  it  kindled  with  Uie 
fanning  of  its  wings,  and  thna  apparently  con- 
sumed itaalf,  hot  not  really;  this  being  the  pn>- 
caaa  by  which  it  endowed  itself  with  new 
vitality.  In  Abtronomy,  one  of  tbe  modem  con- 
stellations of  tbe  southern  bembipberB.  In  Bo- 
tany, tbe  Date-palm,  a geooa  of  planta : Order, 
Palmaoew. 

PlKEXOCOBA,  fe-nok'o-ma,  s.  (pAomot,  blood-red, 
and  Aom,  hiur,  Gr.  from  the  character  of  the  In- 
volocre.)  A genua  of  Comporile  pbmta : Sabordar, 
Tnbuliflom. 

PB01.ADAR1A,  fol-a-da're  a,  «.  (pAoAis,  one  of  tbe 
genera.)  A name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a genua  of 
CoDcbiferm,  In  which  he  placet  tbe  genera  Pbo- 
laa  and  Gasterocluea^  l 

Pholads,  fo'Iade,  a.  An  animal  of  the  family  i 
PboBdm.  I 

PuoLADBA,  fo-la'de-e,  1 <Eie  of 

PuoLADBAWS,  fo-la'de-ana,  1 the  genera.)  A ’ 
family  of  M^iosca,  of  which  Pholas  ia  tbe  typa.  j 
Pboladitb,  fo1a-dit«,  s.  A foaaU  or  petiified 
pholaa. — ^ Pbolaa.  I 

Pboladomta,  fo-la-do-mi'a,  a.  (combination  of  A 
pAoAia  and  nxya,)  A genua  ^ Mtdiaaca ; shell  not  i ' 
tubular,  but  pbolaa* shaped;  perlaoeoua:  slightly  i| 
gaping,  no  accoaaory  valTca;  ligaincnt  short ; eater-  I 
nai  hinge  with  a small  elongated  pit,  aometbing  | 
triangubr,  and  a marginal  plate  on  each  valva ; > 
nmbonea  my  close:  Family,  Pbolidw.  I 

Pilor.uEOBios,  fi>-le*o'b<  oa,  s.  (pAoAas,  and  Awa, 
life,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Dr.  Leach  for  a ' 
part  of  the  gonna  SaxicaTa : Family,  Lithopha- 
gidc.  I 

PHOt^ABiTB,  fola-rita,  a.  (pAoAst,  Gr.)  The 
hydrated  silica  of  alumina,  a mineral  which  oeenra 
In  small  pearly  acalea,  oatudly  convex,  wbito^  eolt, 
andfiriable. 

PaOLAS,  fb'laa,  a.  (pAo&tt,  larking  hi  a bole,  Or.)  || 
A geoDi  of  prorating  MoUuaca,  the  shell  o(  which  , 
gapes  at  both  extremitiea  over nmbonea;  it  baa 
no  Hgament : Type  of  the  family  Pholidm.  | 

Puotccs,  fbllraa,  a.  ( pAo/Aoa,  equisting,  Gr.)  A ^ , 
genus  of  Armehnidei^ : Order,  Pnlmooariaa.  ; < 
PuoLlDJB,  folo-de,  s.  A family  of  tbe  tribe  Ma-  , ! 
crotnehiw,  diatingniahed  by  tte  bivalve  abella  be-  J 
ing  sedentary,  generally  perfbratinf,  and  opening  : 
at  one  or  both  eoda ; the  valves  often  prulonged  t 
Into  a shelly  tube  of  great  length.  ' | 

PROLiDiBA,  fo-la-de'a,  a.  (pAo^,  and  rndbe,  re-  ' 
•emblance,  Or.)  A genua  of  toe  Pholida,  ha 
which  toe  ahell  resembles  pholaa,  but  the  antnrkw  ! 
end  is  closed  by  a thin  calcmraoua  proloogatkn  ol 
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Mch  Talve,  nod  the  posterior  end  has  a cnjHthaped 
appendags. 

Pholii>opborus,  fo-le'doTo>nis,  $,  {pko^dotoi^ 
armed  with  sealea,  and  jiAoreo,  I hear,  Gr.)  A 
genns  of  fbedl  fisbea  from  the  has  of  England. 

PilOUDOTAi  fo-le-do"ta,  «.  {phoHi,  a K^e,  Gr.) 
A genns  of  plants  remarkable  for  the  close  man* 
ner  in  whidi  the  flowers  are  ooTered  over  bj  the 
imbricated  scale- like  bractete:  Order,  Orchidaeec. 

PuouDOTDS,  fol-e  do'toa,  s.  (pAo/u,  a scale,  and 
owt  oftw,  the  ear,  Or.)  A genus  Coleopterous 
insects,  nadrea  of  Patagonia : Famtl/,  Locanidse. 

Pbolib,  foils,  s.  (Greek,  a scale  of  a reptile,  or  spot.) 
A genus  of  fishes  reaembUng  Blennios,  but  having 
the  dorsal  fin  slfgbtlr  carinated,  and  bang  with- 
out  creata : Famdj,  Blennide.  Also,  an  old  name 
for  gjpsun). 

PiiOLit'RCB,  fo-le-u’ms,  s.  (pAo2u,  a scale,  and 
ottro,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Gnuninacec. 

PauMA,  fo'ma,  «.  A geoita  of  Fhngi:  Tribe,  Gas- 
teromycetee. 

Pbowemub,  fo-ne'mus,  s.  (pAomos,  bloody,  and 
mema^  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  microsooplo 
Foraminifara. 

Phonetic,  fo-net'ik,  a.  (^Aouetubos,  Gr.)  Vocal ; 
expresnve  of  sound. 

Phokic,  fo'oik,  a.  (pAone,  the  voice,  Or.)  Per- 
taining to  tlie  voice. 

Pbomicb,  fon'ika,  a (from  pAows,  sound,  Gr.)  The 
doctrine  or  adeoes  of  sounds ; also  termed  ocow- 
ttic*. 

PuoMOCAMPTic,  fb-no-kamp'dk,  a.  (pAons,  and 
ioBipto,  I bend,  Gr.)  Having  the  power  to  infiect 
sound,  or  tom  it  from  its  direction,  and  thus  to 
■Iter  it. 

PiioNOORAPHtc,  fo-no-graTik,  ) 0.  Descrip- 

pHONOQRAPRiCAL,  fo-no-grafo-kal,  > tire  of  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

Phokoosaphist,  fo-nog'ra-fist,  a One  who  ex- 
plains the  laws  of  the  human  voice. 

pHONOLmt,  fo'no-lite,  s.  (pAone,  sound,  and  licAos, 
■ stona)  A speciea  ^ compact  basalt,  which  gives 
a sonorous  sound  when  stmek ; called  alao  efiwA- 


Phonological,  fb-no-loj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
phonologja 

PBOKOLOOIBT,  fbu-ol'o-jist,  a One  versed  In  the 
doctrine  of  elementaiy  sounds  uttered  by  the  hu- 
man voice  in  speech. 

pHONTOAMA,  fon-tg'a-mi,  a A genua  of  Urds: 
Family,  Conridw. 

Phohclb,  fawr'kus,  s.  In  Mythology,  a marine 
deity,  the  son  of  Terra  and  Pontus.  He  was  the 
father  of  Gorgon,  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hes|«rides,  and  otha  &bo)ous 
monsters. 

Pborctwia,  fbr-ri'ne-s,  a (PAor^yw,  an  ancient 
sea  god,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Puimograda : Family, 
Oceanide. 

PBOBMIUM,  faw/me-um,  a (pAorwio#,  a basket, 
Gr.)  The  New  Zealand  flax,  or  flax-lily,  a 
genua  of  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  a very 
beantifhl  and  strong  fibre,  used  in  the  maonfaeture 
of  ropes  and  other  cordage : Order,  UHacem. 

Phobomomu,  fb-ro-no'me-a,  s.  (/^/v,  1 bear,  or 
CJirry,  Or.)  The  scienoe  of  morion  ■,  mechanical 
philoMphy. — A word  seldom  used. 


Pbobcb,  fb'rua,  s.  (pAoroe,  bearing,  Gr.)  In  i 
Concbology,  a name  given  by  De  Montfort  to  thoee  I 
ahelb  of  the  trochoid  form,  which  are  kwd<‘d  with 
pebblea,  ahella,  &e.,  generally  known  to  colkcton 
by  the  name  of  carrier  ahells. 

Phob,  foe,  s.  (Greek,  light)  A name  given  by  De 
Montfort  for  a genuaof  tuibinated  Gastempoda  with 
a torreted  thick  shell,  which  is  carinated  and  vari-  ! 
COM : spire  pointed,  but  not  produced ; apertnru  i 
rounded  or  ova) ; outer  lip  ridged  internally ; oohi- 
mella  with  an  oblique  pimt  or  plaita ; canal  short,  1 
with  the  external  form  of  a raised  v^x.  ' 

Pboboekx,  fos)ene,  a.  (pAos,  light,  and  pawn,  ' 
I produce,  Gr.)  Producing  or  generating  Kght.  ' 
In  Cbemistiy,  a gas  produced  by  £e  action  of  light 
on  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Phosphab,  foaYsa,  s.  A term  used  in  pharmacy  ; 

for  phosphate. — See  Phosphate. 

PaoBPHATE,  foe'fate,  s.  A salt  formed  by  pbos- 
pborio  acid  with  a base.  Pkoiph<ii6  q/*  ftaut,  a ' 
salt  consisting  of  lime,  59.0,  and  pboephoric  arid, 
41.0.  It  is  destitute  of  taste,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  not  affected  by  expocure  to  the  atmosphere.  • 
It  consritutee  the  (mum  of  the  bones  of  animals. 
Mmtrcl  photphaie  qf(ime  contains  several  specses,  | 
as  apatitt,  a^xtrogvi  thme,  Ac. 

Pbgbpbba,  fos'fe-a,  s.  (pA<M,  light,  Gr.)  The  i 
Trumpeter,  a genus  of  besntifhl. birds  inhabiting  ! 
the  woods  of  South  America : Family,  Ardeada. 
Probpbitb,  fbs'fite,  s.  A salt  formed  by  the  00m- 
bioation  of  nbosphoroos  add  with  a aalifiable  base.  ' 
Pbobphob,  m for,  s.  That  which  brings  light;  the 
morning-star;  phosphorus.  j 

Phosphorate,  foeTo-rate,  v.  a.  To  combine  or  ' 

impregnate  with  pbosphoma,  ' 

Pbobphorbscb,  f^fo-rta',  0.  n.  To  emit  light  or 
shine  as  phoephoms  faintly,  without  sensible  beaL 
Pbobphorbscbncb,  fos-fo-res'sena,  s.  Faint  or 
slight  appearance  of  li-ht  from  a body,  without 
sensible  heat,  f^uphorrscence  qf  tAs  aeo,  a 
himinoas  appearance  of  sea-water,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  innomerable  microecopic  medusw  which 
people  every  region  of  the  ocean,  and  being  sped- 
ficaliy  lighter  than  the  sea-water,  float  iu  local-  ' 
culable  numbers  on  its  snrface.  j 

Pbobprorbscbkt,  fos-fb-ree'sent,  a.  Lotninous 
or  shining  with  a faint  light,  unaccompanied  by  | 
■endble  heat.  I 

ruosPBORlc,  fbs-fb'rik,  a.  Relating  to  or  obtained 
from  phosphorus:  having  a faint  luminous  ap- 
pearance. Pkotpkork  acid,  an  add  obtained  by 
variona  methods  from  phosphorus.  It  is  oulonrlesa,  ' 
intensely  sour,  reddens  litmus,  and  neutralises  al- 
kalies, but  does  not  destroy  the  texture  of  the  sk>n. 
Its  equivalent  la  71.4 ; syrob.  Pi+BO  of  Ps+Oft.  > 

I Phosphositb. — See  Apatite.  i 

PnospHORiTic,  fos-fo-ritlk,  a.  Relating  to  pboo-  , 

: phoiite  or  apatite.  I 

I Phosphorous,  fge'for-oa,  a.  The  epithet  of  an  add 
in  which  phosphorua  ia  ooinbined  with  only  one  de- 
gree of  oxygen. 

PnoBPUORUB,  fos'fb-nis,  t.  A substance  obtained 
by  an  elaborate  chemicsl  ptneeas  from  bones.  It 
is  considered  a simple  subcdance,  never  hsving  yet 
been  decomposed  ; when  pore,  it  is  nearly  ooloor- 
1ns ; it  is  soft,  and  can  easily  be  cut  with  a knife, 
and  its  surface  exhibila  a waxy  Iu<^tre.  In  the  at- 
mosphere, at  common  tetnperaturtN  it  emita  while 
fumes,  which  in  the  dark  ap|>ear  luminnus,  to  which 
dremrutanoe  it  own  ita  name.  A name  given  to 
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I,  variutu  arti&dal  subatanoea  which  emit  lif^ht  at  Piiotohetkr,  f»*tom'e-tur,  «.  (phot,  light,  and  j 
{.  oommoa  temperatarea,  or  at  a degree  of  b^t  di«>  meirofi,  a measure,  Gr.)  Ad  instrument  for  aa-  ! 

I ; proportioned  to  the  effect,  produciog  the  appear-  certainlng  the  intensity  of  light  or  illaminatioo. 

ij  ance  called  pho^horeseenoe.  This  may  be  exem-  Photometbic,  fo-to-met'rik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

I plified  by  muuog  three  parts  of  caldoed  oyster  Photombthical,  fo-to-met're-kal,)  or  obtaiu^  ^ 

: I aliells  with  ooe  of  the  flowers  of  sulphor,  and  ex-  by  a photometer. 

I posing  the  mixture  for  an  hour  to  a strong  best  Puutometkt,  fo  tomVtre,  s.  The  sdenoe  which 

I I in  a covered  enidblo.  Exposing  thia  substance  for  treats  of  the  measurement  of  lighL  ! 

a few  seconds  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  light,  will  PiioTOPUOBlA,  fo-to-fo'be-a,  s.  (pAos,y»Aote».  light,  i 

! enable  it  to  pboepboresoe  in  a dark  room  for  several  and  y>Ao6o«,  fear,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  intoleraaoe 

I hours  sfterwards.  of  light,  a symptom  of  amaurosis, 

j PBOftPiiCRET,  fos'fu-rei,  s.  A oompraod  hadng  no  Photopsia,  fo-top'se-a,s.  (y>Aos,y>ibofcM,  light,  and  | 

] aensible  properties  of  an  add,  in  which  phosphorus  o/ms,  sight,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  luminous  vision ; i 

I : is  combined  with  a base.  JletaUie  photphurtU,  a symptom  of  amauroais.— It  is  the  marmarygo  I 

I are  combinations  which  mapr  be  made  with  moat  if  of  llippocratee.  | 

not  all  of  ths  metals,  by  bringing  them,  at  a high  Pboxichilus,  fcdca-e-ki'lua,  s.  (yiAoxoe,oanical,oAaH  I 
temperature,  into  immediate  contact  with  pboa-  lot,  a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  ^Arachnideaua:  Order,  | 
phorns.  Trscbeariai.  | 

PuosPiirRETTED,  fos'fn-ret-ted,  a.  Combined  with  PBRACTOCEPiiALL’B,ftak-to-aera-liis,s.(pArol;t(W,  I 
a phospharet  Photphta^ted  hydrofftn,  a com-  fenced  in,  and  kephnte,  the  head,  Or.  from  the  I 

bination  of  phosphor^  and  hydrogen,  which  was  bead  being  covered  with  granulated  bony  plates.) 

I discovered  in  1812  by  Sir  H.  Dsi7.  Itisatrans-  A genua  of  Ashes : Family,  CobitlJa. 

parent  colourless  gas,  of  an  ezce^ingly  offensira  Phraomites,  frsg-mi'tca,  s.  (/rapmot,  a hedge,  i 
smell  and  bitter  taste.  Wlien  obtain^  in  an  im-  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gramtnaeeie.  I 

I I pure  state,  by  the  sctioD  of  pboephorua  or  potsi^  pBRAOiioCEKAa,  frag-mos'e-ras,  s.  (p^rt^nios,  a j 

1 1 or  hydrate  of  lime,  it  is  remarkable  for  inflaming  hedge,  and  kertu,  a born,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  ‘ 

[|  spontaneously,  on  coming  into  ooDtact  with  air  or  eamerated  sbvlla,  di-^titiguinbed  from  Orthooeras 

1 1 oxygen.  Its  equivalent  is  34.4,  symb.  Ps  + Hs.  by  being  curved,  and  liaving  a nearly  marginal  ^ 

1 1 It  is  this  gas,  produced  by  the  decomposition  sepbunde:  Order,  Cephalopoda. 

K organised  matter  in  marshy  pieces,  and  burning  by  Phrase,  fraae,  s.  (jdtratu,  Gr.)  An  idiom;  a ' 

I tbe  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a language;  a short  , 

j bubbles  upwards  to  the  surface,  that  causes  the  sentence  or  expression  chsractenstic  of  sn  idiom,  i 

I familiar  phenomenon  known  by  the  name  of  * Will-  people,  or  conventional  arrangement ; style ; | 

o'-the- wisp,*  and  various  other  epithets.  Phot~  Tboti  sitpsk'st  I] 

I pkuret  of  mfrcNyea,  a light  mow-white  powder.  In  better  pArow  and  mstior  than  thou  dlilsL — Shak*.  j 
insoluble  iu  water,  In  dilute  adds  or  alkaline  aolu-  — a.  n.  to  employ  peculiar  cxpressious  ; — a.  a.  to  : 

’ lions,  composed  of  2 atoms  of  phosphorus  and  1 style;  to  call;  to  give  a distinctive  meaning  to,  ' 

I atom  of  nitrogen.  Its  equivalent  is  45.55,  symb.  In  music,  a short  melody,  in  which  a perfect  | 

I I N 4-  2P.  musical  idea  is  nut  entirely  developed.  I 

I PuoTiMA,  fo-tin'e-a, s.  (photoinot,  shining,  Gr.  in  PBRA6KLt:as,  fraxe'lea,  a.  Kot  to  be  described  or  !' 

I irfcreiice  to  the  leaves.)  A genos  of  plants : Order,  expressed.  , ; 

I Pomacew.  Purabeolooic,  firay-xe-o-loj'ik,  ^ a.  Pecnliir  |i 

I PuoTiitiARS,  fo-tin'e-ana,  s.  In  Ecclesiastical  His-  PURA8EOtx>oiCAL,  fray-xe-o-lojVkal,)  toa  Ian-  || 
I tewy,  a sect  of  heretics,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  gusgs  or  phrase.  , ^ 

I denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their  PliRASBOLOor,  fray-ie-oro-je,  s.  (phnuo,  and  ! 

ij  name  from  Pholinus  their  founder,  who  was  bishop  a discourse,  Gr.)  Mode  of  ezpre-wion;  || 

I I of  Sinnium,  and  a disciple  of  Slaroelloa.  peculiar  words  used  in  a sentence;  style;  dkllon;  I 

r Photic  X,  fo'tinglu,  s.  An  sndeot  wind  instrument  a collection  of  phrases  in  s language.  || 

r of  Egypt,  said  to  have  been  of  a curved  form.  Phratrt,  frat’re,  s.(pAratr^  Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 

Photogexic,  fo-to-je'nik,  a,  (phot,  light,  and  a subdivision  of  tbe  Athenian  cititens,  analogous 
yignomai,  I generate,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  to  to  tbe  Spartan  obt,  and  the  Roman  curio.  . 

tbe  process,  discovert  by  M.  Daguerre,  of  fixing  Pmreatib,  fre-a'tes,  > s.  ( pAreai,  a reservoir  [ 

on  the  polUbed  surface  oi  a metallic  plate,  by  means  PiiRKATnUM,  fre-al'te-am,i  orwell.Gr.)  InGrodsn  jj 

of  certain  preparations,  and  the  use  of  an  instru-  Antiquity,  a court  belonging  to  tbe  civil  govern- 
I ment  of  the  nature  of  a camera  obscura,  a correct  ment  of  Athena,  rituated  upon  the  sea-shore,  in 

; ! likeness  of  any  object  reflected  thereon.  tbe  Plrscus.  It  decided  sucli  causes  xs  concerned  | 

k Photographic,  fo-to-grafik,  > a.  BcUling  persons  who  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for  . 

[ pBOTOORAPUlCAl.,  fo-to-giaTe-kal, ) to  photo-  murder,  or  those  committing  involuntary  murder,  '} 
; grapliy.  and  afterwards  committing  a wilful  and  delibemte  j 

Photographist,  fo-tog'ra-fist,  t.  Onewhoprac-  murder.  The  court  is  said  to  have  derived  iU  , 

' tises  photography.  name  from  having  been  usually  held  in  a pit,  or 

PHOTOOUAPiir,  fo-tog'ra-fe,  t.  (phot,  light,  and  other  hollow.  I 

yrajiho,  I delineate,  Gr.)  The  process  of  photo-  PHRENETIC,  fre-neHlc,  a.  (from  pArea,  the  mind, 

I genic  drawing. — See  Photogeuic.  Gr.)  Bordering  on  madness ; under  tbe  infiu-  j 

; PhoTolooic,  fo-to-loj'ik.  \ a.  Relating  to  euce  of  ungovernable  excitement;  wild  imd  ; 

I PuoTot.OGiGAL,  fo-to-loj'e-kal,)  pUotology,  or  erratic; — this  term  is  generally  writleu  Frantic;  | 

I the  doctrine  of  light.  — s.  a person  who  is  aiSectod  with  madnesa,  or 

Photoloot,  fo-tol'o-js,  «.  (pAos,  light,  and  erratic  sallies  of  imagination. 

1 a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  or  science  which  Piireneticall.t,  fre-oet'e-kal-le,  odl  In  a frantic  i 
I explains  the  nature  and  varied  phenomena  of  light.  or  delirious  roaoner.  , 
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PUBE5I0,  fnnlk,  o.  (phrene$^  th«  diaphragm,  Gr.) 
Pertaiaing  to  tb«  diaphragm. 

; Ph&kxitss,  f^ni'tea,  a-  the  mlod,  Or.) 

Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Phrxnoloqio,  nan-o-loj'ik,  ) a.  Relating  to 

PhhknoloOIOal,  flm-o-lojVkal,  f phrenology. 

' Pbrskolooicax,i.t,  flan-o>]qjVkal-le,  ad.  Ao- 
cording  to  phrenology* 

I Pbrekologut,  frea-oro-jUt,  a.  One  ikilled  in 
! phrenology. 

' Pb&bmoloot,  fien>(dVje,  a.  The  adenee  of  mind, 
or  of  its  facoUieo,  dis{>outiona,  Ac.,  as  studied 
throngh  the  peculiar  dcTelopmoit  of  the  cranium 
, of  the  iodividoaL 

Pbrexst. — See  Frenty. 

PHBEJfTIC.— See  Phrenetic. 

pBRONTiSTiCBr,  tn>n'tia>ter^,  a.  (phrxmiittenoH^ 
Gr.)  A school  or  seminary  of  learning. — Obsolete. 

PliBOXiltA,  fro-nTma,  a.  (pfironimoi,  stud.)  A 
^ genus  of  CrustacesDSi  Order,  Ampbipoda. 

Pbbosixb,  fiW^DS,  a.  A genus  tk  smpbipodons 
i Crustsceans. 

Pbbyoamba,  fre-ga'De>a,  a.  A genua  of  Kenropter- 
ous  ioaoeta:  Type  of  the  family  Phrygantdc. 

Phbtoaxid^  fre>gaii'e*de,  a.  A family  of  Keo- 
I ropteroua  insecta,  of  which  the  genua  Phryganea 

is  the  type. 

PBBTOAKIK.C,  fre-ga-ni'ne,  a.  May  flies,  a iub> 
family  of  the  Phryganidc.  Of  all  Insects  they  bear 
. the  closest  reaemblaoos  to  the  Le|ndoptera,  their 

I wings  bring  covered  with  hairs  or  narrow  scales; 

in  their  trafl^fo^nations  they  also  bear  consider- 
able resemblance  to  that  order;  from  which,  how- 
1 ever,  they  are  suffideotly  distinct,  in  baviog  a man* 

I dibulated  month. 

Phbtoiax,  fnjVan,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Phry- 
gia, as  the  Phrygian  vwrbU.  Among  the  ancients 
it  denoted  a sprightly  animating  musie.  In  Eccle- 
nastical  History,  the  Phrygians  were  those  Mon- 
Unists  who  resided  in  Phrygia. 

Phrtiia,  fn'ms,  a.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genus 
of  plants : Or^r,  Lamlscete. 

PBBTMEIO.X,  fre*neVde,  s.  ( pkfynut,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  putmonary  Arachnidie,  dis- 
tingulsbod  from  the  Vagabonda  by  their  anterior 
I legs  bung  not  ungulate^  and  eery  like  antennc; 
and  by  their  mas^lary  palpi  being  very  spioose, 
sad  terminating  in  hooka  or  cfaele. 

! Pbbymocepualus,  frin-o-sera-lna,  a.  (phryne^  a 
toad,  and  iepAoZe,  a head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  San- 
j rian  reptiles:  Family,  Igoanidje. 

Pheyxosoma,  frin-o-so'ma,  a.  (phrynOy  a toad, 
and  aomo,  a body,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Saurian  rep- 
tiles: Family,  Ignanida. 

Pbbthus,  fri'nna,  a.  (pAryaa,  a toad,  Gr.)  A 
I gvnua  of  pulmonary  Aracboidc : Type  of  the  family 

PhryganidsB. 

Phbtxcs,  fnks'na,  a.  In  Fabulous  History,  a son 
of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephele. 

Phtbeheibospebmum,  ter-re-ro-sper'mum,  a. 
< (pAtAairo,  I oorrupt,  and  iperma^  s seed,  Gr.  in 

I reference  to  the  seeds  being  wrapped  in  a spongy 

ji  reticulated  membrane.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

I Scropholsruicee. 

pHTniBiA,  ti're-a,  a.  (pAtAa^,  a louse,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanysoma. 

Phthiriasis,  tir-i'a-kia,  a.  (pAtAatV,  a loose,  Gr.) 
A disease  in  which  the  body  is  ovemra  with 
Ike. 

PiiTUiucEA,  te-ru'sa,  a.  (pA/Aatro,  I destroy,  the 


species  destroying  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.)  [ 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ix>rantl)SOeSB.  j| 

PuTiuaic,  til  tk,)  a.  (Greek.)  Palmomuy  consnmp-  | 
PuTiiieia,  ti'sis,  / tion,  a genua  of  diseases  char-  ,i 
set^rised  by  progressive  emaciation  of  the  l-ody.  | 
Phthisical,  tixVkal,  a.  Consumptive;  relating  ! 

to  pulmonary  consumption  or  phthiaia.  | 

Pbthisioloot,  tis-e-oro-je,  a.  A discourse  or  trea-  , 
tise  on  consumption.  i, 

Pbthisipnkunony,  ti-iip-nn'uKHne,  a.  Puling  j 
nary  consumption.  j 

PiiTHisiL’BiA,  U-se-u're-a,  a.  (pA/Auia,  and  ourotiy  J 
urine,  Gr.)  The  emaciation  which  characteriies  | 
diabetes.  I 

PiiTU(E,  to'e,  a.  (pAtAtf^  I corrupt,  Gr.)  Ulcers-  | 
tion  of  the  lungs.  This,  and  phthiaia,  are  the  two  I 
branches  under  which  tlie  Greek  pathologists  gen*  ; 
erally  treated  ominfflptioo. 

Phthoboiv,  to'ron,  a.  (Greek,  destruction.)  In 
Chemistry,  ths  presumed  base  of  fluoric  acid,  ^o 
named  as  destroying  all  the  vessels  in  wbkh  it 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  to  be  confined.  I 

Pbu,  fri,  a.  Garden  Valerian,  or  the  speci&e  name 
of  the  plant  V'aleriaua  phn. 

Phdllusia,  ful-ln'slie-a,  a.  A subgenua  of  Ascidi- 
ans,  which  diflbra  from  Cynthia  in  not  having  the  j 
branchial  sac  plicated ; the  test  or  case  la  gelai  innus.  | 
Phtcella,  fi-sel^,  a.  (dim.  of  pAyAoa,  red  alkanet,  | 
from  the  colour  of  the  plauts.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Amaryllidacete.  ! 

Phycou ATF.B,  fi-koro'a-tnr,  a.  (phj/hot,  sea-weed, 
muter,  mother,  Gr.)  The  gelatine  In  which  the 
rpo rules  of  the  Algas  flrst  vegetate. 

Puyokthlox,  fi-ge  tAlon,  a.  (^reek.)  In  Patho- 
logy, inflammation  ol  the  subcutaneous  Ijmphatio 
glands. 

Pbtlacteb,  fe-lak'tnr,  > s.  (p%£aAteridn,  Gr.) 
Piiylactbby,  fe-lak'ter-e,  > Anciently,  a name  ! 
given  to  all  kinds  of  spdls,  charms,  or  amulets,  ; 
that  were  supposed  by  their  possessors  to  act  us  a ( 
preventative  against  the  approach  of  danger  or 
disesM;  among  the  Jews,  a slip  of  parebraeot  on 
which  some  text  of  scripture  was  inscribed,  par- 
ticularly one  from  the  decalt^ne,  worn  by  devout 
persons  on  the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a mark 
of  their  religion ; among  the  Primitive  Christians,  ’ 
a ease  for  enckaiog  relics  of  the  dead.  \ 

Phtlacxebed,  fe-lak'inrd,  a.  Wearing  a phylae-  . 

tery ; dressed  like  tbs  Pharisees. 

PuTLACTERic,  fe-lsk'ter-ik,  > a.  BelsUng  to  ; 
PilYLACTBRiCA^  fs-lsk*terie-kal,>  phylacteries. 
pHTLAt,  fi'le,  a.  ( phjfUy  a tribe,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 
the  osme  i^ren  to  the  tribea  into  which  Attica  in 
Greece  was  divided. 

Pbylabch,  fildrk,  s.  (j»Aylar(Ao«,  Or.)  In  AnU- 
quity,  sn  Atbcnisn  offioer  sppoinM  by  each  phyls  . 
or  tribe  to  superintend  the  regiatration  of  ita  mem- 
bera,  and  other  common  dotaes.  The  office  con  s-  | 
sponded  with  that  of  the  Roman  tribune. 
PBYLABOur,  fi'ldr-ke,  s.  The  jurisdictioo  of  tbs 
governor  of  s tribe. 

Phylica,  fil'e-ks,  a.  (pAyfiihoa,  ksfy,  Gr.  in  refer-  > 
ence  to  the  curious  evergreen  foliage.)  A gi.-nus 
of  plants : Order,  Rhamaeeae. 

Pbtllahb,  filla-de,  a.  (/M^Uem,  a leaf,  Gr.)  Tbs  : 
name  given  by  DAubuisson,  and  the  Freu^  geo-  | 
logista,  to  clay  elate. 

pBYLLAONATHUB,  fil-ig-na'tAus,  $.  (y>Ayf/os,  a 
leaf,  and  ayathis,  a round  heap,  Gr.,  the  fluwm 
beiug  disposed  in  bssps  or  bu^  surround'd  by 
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l«»TM  or  bmetea.)  A genus  uf  plants:  Order,  j 
Melastoinaeec. 

PuTLLAKTiiERA,  fll>an>(Ae'ra,  «.  (pMyflnn,  a leaf, 
and  arUMera.  an  anther,  Gr.  in  referenoe  to  the  an- 
thers beinf;  dilated  and  foliaceoun  at  the  apea.)  A ' 
genoi  of  plants:  Oider,  Asclepiitdacea;. 

PuYLiJLRTHDS,  fil-lan'tAa»,  «.  {phyiltm,  a leaf,  and 
antkoM,  a flower,  Or.)  A genosof  plants:  Order, 
Eapborbaoea. 

Phtllastrbpmus,  flI-Wtre-fua,  s.  (phylias^  a 
heap  of  leaves,  and  ttrfpho,  1 tom,  Gr.)  A genus  , 
of  birds:  Family,  Merulidw.  | 

PHTLI.IDBA,  fil-lid'e-a,  t,  (phjfl/on,  a leaf,  and 
eiiioe,  resemblance,  Qr.)  A cenus  of  Sea-sUigH, 
tjpe  of  the  nbfamQj  PhjUiduue:  Tribe,  Teed- 
bwdiia. 

Pbtllidiams,  fil-Ud'jana,  s.  Lamarck’a  name  for 
a famil/  of  Gasteropodoos  Molluaca,  including  the 
genem  Phyllidu:,  Ghitonella,  Chiton,  Patella,  Pu- 
telloidea,  and  Siphonaria. 

Phtllidin^  fil  lid'e-ne,  a.  (phyllkUOy  one  of  the 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  Tectibranchiate  MoU 
losca.  consisting  of  sea-slugs  without  shells;  the 
braochlft  gene^l/  eovered  bj  a coriaceous  or 
teataceoQS  plate,  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  body 
under  the  edges  uf  the  mantle ; tentacula  smali, 
abort,  two  or  four. 

Phtllimb,  fiUUVe,  s.  (phfllm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Amieliiles : Familv,  Doraibrsnehista. 

PhtllIROB,  fil-lir'o-e,  $.  (pkjfUon,  green  stuff, 
snd  roe,  a stream,  Gr.)  A geous  of  MoUosca : 
Order,  Heteropod  t. 

Phtllis,  flrUs,  a.  {phffltott,  a leaf,  Gr.  the  leaves 
are  the  chief  beaulj  uf  the  shrub.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Cincbonacew.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  Annelides:  Family,  Kereide. 

PHTLUTB,  finite,  s.  (pAy/hm,  a leaf,  and  litko$,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A petrified  leaf;  a mirersi  of  a brown • 
ish  black  oolonr.  compoaod  of  thin  plates,  without 
any  peroepUble  regularity  of  shape;  Instie  semi- 
metallic  , splendent ; opaque ; secUle.  lie  oonstitu- 
snta  are — uUca,  S8-40;  alumina,  23. 6d ; peroxide 
of  iron,  17.62;  msgneeia,  8.96;  poU<»h,  G.80; 
water,  4.80.  Hardneaa,  5.76 ; ap.  gr.  2.889. 

PHTLLItM,  fil'le-um,  i.  (pAyf/ow,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Mantidw. 

PiHLLOUics,  fil-lo'be-us,  t.  (pAy/hm,  a leaf,  and 
bio$t  life,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  iusecta : 
Family,  Cnrculionida^ 

Phyllockros,  fil-los'er-OA,  a.  ( pkylhny  s leaf,  and 
Aeruj,  a hum,  Gr.)  A genua  of  CvleopterottS  in- 
arcUt  Family,  Elateridc. 

PuYl.U>CliARlB,  fil-lo-ka'rie,  s.  (pAy//<m,a  leaf, 
and  cA'rrw,  beauty,  Gr.)  A genna  uf  ColcopUroua 
in-secta:  Family,  ChrysomeliiUe, 

PrylI/OCLAdus,  fil-lok'ls-dtta,  «.  (pAyttow,  a loaf; 
and  kh$fio$.  a branch,  Gr.)  A geuua  of  plants : 
Order,  Taxacesa. 

PtiYLLObAcri Lira.  fiMo-dsk'te-lua,  s.  (pAy/hm,  a 
leaf,  and  tlaJctjflo*,  a digit,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Sau- 
rian reptiles:  Family,  Iguanidaa. 

Phyi.ix>I)I£A,  fll-lo'de-a,  a.  (;*Ay//cm,  a leaf,  Gr.) 
In  BoUny,  a term  applied  to  tlie  peciulea  uf  cer- 
tain ie«He-s  plants,  which  beooine  'so  mticit 
developed  as  to  aseume  the  appeamnce  of  leaves, 
alt  the  funvtiona  of  which  they  perform. 

PllYLLODOCB,  fil-lodVae,  s.  In  Mytimlrvgy,  one  of 
the  attendant  nymphs  of  Cyrene.  lu  litany,  a 
genna  of  plants:  Order,  Kricaces. 

riirt.LODUs,  til  lo-dua,  a.  (pAy/jou,  a leaf,  and 


odouM^  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genna  of  foaoil  flohes 
from  the  iale  of  Sbeppey. 

Pbtllolacoa,  fil-lu-Lik'ka,  a.( pAyCow,  a plant,  Gr. 
and  Ine,  milk,  Lat)  A genus  uf  plsnU:  Order, 
Cbennpndlsoee. 

Phyllolobil’M,  fil-lo-lo'be-om,  a.  (pAy/hm,  a leaf, 
and  loboiy  a pod,  Gr.)  A geuus  of  L^unuuous 
plants:  SulMrder,  PapilionaceLr. 

Phylloma,  fil-lo'ma,  a.  (pAyfAm,  a leaf,  and  luwta, 
a fringe,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  broad  red 
edge  of  the  leaves.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Liliacew. 

PnYLtx>MORpiirB,  fil-lo-mawr'fbs,  a.  (pAyfAm,  a 
leaf,  and  morpAe,  form,  Gr.)  A genna  of  Hemip- 
terous insects : Family,  Pentatomidw. 

PHYLIOXOTUS,  fil-lo-Do’toa,  9.  (pAyf/oa,  a loaf,  and 
wotoa,  the  back,  Or.)  A genua  uf.  Molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  Muridne  or  Murexes,  the  shells 
of  which  have  the  canal  moderate,  and  the  varices 
foliated,  Urinated,  oompreeaed,  or  reaembiing 
leaves:  Family,  Muriridw. 

PnrLLONTCTBRA,  fll-lon-ik'ter-s,  > «.(pAy2^ 

Phyllohyctbrans,  fil-lon-ik’ter-ans,  \ a leaf,  and 
mfkteriM,  a bat,  Gr.)  A division  of  the  order 
Cheiroptera,  including  the  foliated  hoU,  or  thow* 
■poriea  which  have  the  ears  and  nose  oompUented 
by  grotesque  and  varioudy  figured  metnbninous 
folUtions,  which  serve  as  antennae.  'I'he  speriM 
are  characterued  likewise  by  haring  a single  finger, 
the  innermost,  annod  with  a ho^-aha{>od  claw, 
and  the  molar  teeth  beset  with  aharp-pomted 
tubera,  adapted  for  crushing  insects. 

Phyllophaoa,  fil-lofa-ga,  > (pAy^/oa,  a 

PllYLLOPHAOASft,  fil-lofa-gans,  / leaf,  and pAnyo, 
I cat,  Gr.)  A tribe  of  Marsupial  quadrupeds,  in- 
cluding the  phaUngent,  petaurist^  and  kaola; 
also,  a tribe  of  Coleopterous  inaecta,  which  live  on 
the  leaves  and  succulent  parts  of  vegi'tahles. 

Phyllophaoi,  fii-lof's  je,  a.  (pAyf&>a,  s leaf,  and 
phujfo,  1 eat,  Gr.)  A section  of  Coleopterous  iu* 
sects  of  the  family  Scaribicide. 

PiiYLLOPUBROijB,  tiMofer-us,  a.  (pAyf/ow,  a leaf; 
and  pAoreo,  1 bear,  Gr.)  Leaf-bearing. 

Phyllopoda,  fil-lop'o-da,  ) s.  A tribe  of  Crus- 

Pbyllopodaks,  fil-op'o-dans,  > taceons,  indudiog 
such  species  as  have  the  feet  of  a leaf-Uke  form. 

Pbyllopodium,  fil-lo-|)o'de-um,  «.  (pAy/Am,  a leaf, 
and  poKi,  a foot,  <ir.  in  rvfcrvnoe  to  the  floral 
leaves  being  adnate  to  the  pedicels  or  flower-stalks.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Scrupbulariacos. 

Pbylloptbkyx,  fil-lop'ter-iks,  s.  ( pAy/Am,  a leaf, 
and  pteryxy  a fin  or  wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Pike 
fisb^  allied  to  Hippocampus:  Uriy  fusiform, 
but  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with 
leaf-like  appendages : Family,  Syngnathidw. 

Pbyllofob,  fil'lo-pus,  $.  ( pAy/A/n,  a leaf,  and  pour, 
a foot,  Gr.  in  r^erenco  to  the  pedicels  or  f<»i4.- 
staiks  bearing  two  leafy  bractcas  each.)  A genus 
of  plants.  Order,  Melaotomacew. 

PhylloSCIA,  fil-los'sbe-a,  *.  (pAyfAm,  a leaf,  and 
sAA*,  an  image,  Gr.)  A geuus  of  Isopoda  : Tribe, 
Ouisdiles. 

PilYLLoaoUA,  fil-Io-Bo'ina,  r.  (^phyVoity  a leaf,  and 
fonia,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  Crustacean's 
bi'louging  tn  the  order  Stomapoda,  and  family 
Bipt-lta  of  Cu>TcT. 

PuvLLoBTEuiA,  fii-lo-stuje-a,  9.  (/tAy^Axi,  a leaf, 
and  tteyon,  a covering,  Gr.  iu  allusion  to  the 
foliaceoua  lobes  of  the  calyx.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Lamiaoes. 
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PnVLLOfiTOMATA,  t.  (pAyWon,  « 

PiirLLOBTOMES,  Hno*>tomse,  ^ leaf,and^o^^y 

I*  mnuth,  Gr.)  A fumilj  of  bats,  including  those 
specice  in  which  the  ooae  rapporte  a simple  loaf- 
uiapcd  appendage. 

PiIYU.CRfft,  fil-lu'nm,  $,  (piy^/ow,  a leaf,  and  otiro, 
j a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Reptiles : Familj,  Laoer> 
iid&. 

PBTLOLOtLF-,  fil-ld'o-be,  #.  (pAyOoit,  a leaf,  and 
1 1 loOoi,  a lobe,  Gr.  m reference  to  the  lobes  of  the 
j|  embiyo  or  cotyledons  being  foliaceous.)  In  Botany, 

> a section  of  the  Papilionaceae,  distinguished  by 
I the  cotyledons  bring  thin  and  foliaceous. 

! Phtma,  fi'ma,  s.  (Gre^  from  pAyo,  I produce.)  In 
I Pathology,  an  imperfectly  suppurating  ttimonr, 

II  fumiittg  an  abscess,  oAen  with  a core  in  the  centre ; 

I a genus  of  the  tubercula  of  Bateman,  including 
; boils,  carbuncles,  dec. 

I P1IT8A,  6'sa,  f.  (Gruek,  a bladder,  ftmn  the  blad- 
I ' dery  capsules.)  A genus  of  animal  plants,  natives 
I of  Madagascar.  In  Conchology,  a genus  of  fn«sh> 

I water  MoUusca,  belonging  to  the  L^narinse ; the 
I shells  of  which  are  generally  reveraed,  smooth, 

I ^ and  polished ; the  aperture  oval,  and  not  dilated. 

I PffraALiA,  fi-sa1e-a,  s.  (pAyWia,  a bladder,  Gr.) 

{ A genus  of  Acalepbans : Order,  Hydrostatica. 

} PMT8ALI8,  6s'a-lis,  *.  (pAyso,  a bladder,  Gr.  In 
I reference  to  the  mflated  calyx.)  A genus  plants : , 
Order,  Solanocee 

I pHY8Ai.iTE,fis'a-lite,a.(pAysa,abIadder,andA£&os, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A variety  of  prismatic  topes,  of  a 
: greenish-white  colour.  It  occurs  in  coarse  granu- 

I lar  concretions,  having  a low  degree  of  lustre; 

edges  feebly  translucent  It  oonsl*>ts  of  alumina, 
57.75;  silica,  34.30;  fluoric  acid,  7.82.  It  b 
I found  at  Finbo,  in  Sweden,  aud  at  Altcnbcrg,  in 
1 Saxony. 

. Phtsaloptbra,  ils-adop'ter-a,  $.  (^ph^salisj  a 
I bladder,  and  pierwt^  a wing,  Gr.)  A gi'uus  of 
I Entosoa:  Order,  Kematoidea. 

; PuYBARUK,  fls'a-rum,  s.  (pAyso,  a bladder,  Gr.  on 
] account  of  the  bladdery  appearance  of  the  jteri- 
dinni.)  A genus  of  Funp : Tribe,  Gasterumycet«rs. 

' Phtsconia.  fis  ko'ne-a,  t.  (p5y«4on,  the  paunch  or 
belly,  Gr.)  In  Nosology,  a genus  in.<ituted  to 
comprehend  all  volununuus  tumours  which,  de- 
veloped in  the  belly,  do  nut  exhibit  the  phenomena 
* of  fluctuation  or  sound. 

PuYSEMA,  fi-se'ma,  ) s.  (p^y*oo,  I inflate, 
Physoceles,  fi-soeVles,)  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 

{ a windy  tumour. 

' Phtseteb,  fi-se'tur,  s.  (Greek.)  The  Cachelot,  a 
genus  of  Cetaceans,  belonging  to  the  whale  family, 
natives  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

PnTSHAiulONlCA,  fis-bdr-mon'e-ka,  s.  (pkysa^ 
breath,  and  kamuminy  harmony,  Gr.)  A musical 
instrument,  in  which  the  tones  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  a current  of  mr  on  metallic  springs. 
It  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Kolodioon,  was  in- 
vented by  Hockel  at  Vienna,  and  now  reproduced 
in  England. 

I PiiYSiANTHUOrY,  fix-e-an'tAro  pe,  s.  (pAysw, 

I nature,  and  anthropof^  a imui,  Gr.)  I1i0  philoso- 

‘ phy  of  honran  life,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  oon»ti- 

I tution  and  diseases  of  man,  and  the  remedies. 
PiiYBLumiDB,  hz-e-an'^Aux,  s.  (ji/ii/iki,  a bladder, 
and  OflMos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Asclepiathicem. 

PuTSlC,  fislk,  $.  The  sdenoe  of  healing  diseases ; 

medicines ; remedies  for  diseases ; a purge,  or  mcUI- 
roc.  iL  S s 


cine  that  purges ; — (this  hitter  sense  is  vul  and 
excluded  from  elegant  or  technical  Ungnago;)—  | 
v.n.  to  tn*at  with  physic;  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
with  a cathartic;  to  purge;  to  core.  rftysic~nut,  ^ 
the  English  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Jatro>  • 
phu.  >| 

Physical,  flzVkal,  a.  Relating  to  nature,  or  to  < 
natural  philosophy,  as  opposed  to  tilings  moral  or  i 
imaginary;  external;  perceptible;  relating  to  the  ’ 
art  of  healing ; haring  the  property  of  c\'ucuating 
the  boweb ; mnUctnal ; promoting  tlie  cure  of  dis-  i 
eases;  resembling  physic— (the  three  latter  senses 
are  seldom  used  by  professional  men.)  Ph^tieal  | 
geograj)hy,  a science  which  comprehends  a de-  i 
scription  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  of  the  ar« 
rangement  cf  the  solid  and  liquid  materials  which 
compose  its  surface,  of  the  nature  of  the  elastic  | 
fluiib  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  organized  bongs  by  which  I 
it  is  inhabited.  j. 

Physically,  flzVksl-le,  oA  According  to  nature;  ! 
by  natural  operation  in  the  material  ^stem  of 
t^gs,  as  distinguished  from  mortd  power  or  inlla> 
race ; according  to  the  science  of  medicine.— 0b> 
solete  in  the  lart  sense. 

Ue  that  UvM  phytitaU^,  must  live  roiserabty.— OAwwjr. 
PuYSlciAX,  fc-zish'un,  s.  A person  skillod  in  the 
art  of  healing,  and  who  prescribea  remedies  for  di»*  | 
eases;  in  a spiritual  sense,  one  who  heals  moral  : 
and  spiritual  diseases.  ’ 

PBYBicoLoaic,  fiz-e-ko-lojlk,  s.  Logie  Ulostmted 
by  natural  philoeopby. 

PiiYSicoLOOiCAL,  fiz-e-ko-loj'e-kol,  a.  Relating  to 
phyacologic  science. 

PuvBico-TiiBuLOOY,  fiz-o-ko-tAo-oro-je,  a.  Di>-in«  ' 
ity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  philosophy.  I 
P11Y8IC8,  fizlks,  s.  (pAyxM,  nature,  Gr.)  In  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  whole  study  of  natural  philo-  j 
Sophy;  in  a more  restricted  sense,  it  is  a scieoce 
wbi^  regards  the  properties  of  bo^es,  considered  i 
in  masses,  as  oppos^  to  chemistry,  which  studies  < 
their  elementary  prindplct,  and  to  natural  history,  I 
which  observes  their  pb^xiognomy  or  general  ap- 
pearance. 

PiTYBIGNATHtTB,  fis'e-nt'tAus,  s.  bladder,  . 

and  guoiXo*^  a jaw,  Or.)  A genus  of  tS«iriaii  rep-  ' 
tiles:  Family,  Agamidm. 

PuYBiit.E,  fe-si'ne,  s.  (pAym,  one  of  the  genera.)  j 
A subfamily  of  the  Gadidu',  in  which  the  head  is 
broad  and  depressed;  ventral  fins  with  the  posterior  i 
rays  obsolete,  or  almost  wanting;  dorsal  fins  two.  | 
PHTBINOA,  fis-ing'a,  s.  (pA««o,  bladder,  Gr.  from 
the  shape  of  the  labellum.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Asclepiadsoea;. 

Physiouwoher. — See  Phyriognomist. 

PIIYBIOONOMIC,  fiz-e-og-noinlic,  \ <u  Relating 
Phtbioonomical,  fiz-e-og-nom'e-kal,/  to  phytd- 
ognomy. 

PuYBiOGNOMlca,  fiz-e-og-nomlks,  s.  A name  given  j 
by  physicians  to  signs  ou  the  countenance,  by  which 
tlie  Umi|>eraincnt  or  constitution  of  the  body  and 
mind  may  be  deUrmined.  ' 

PuYBiocNouiST,  fiz-c-og'no-mist,  a.  One  skilled 
in  physiognomy.  | 

PUYHIOONOMY,  flz-«M^no-me,  s.  (pAytu,  nature, 
gigniktkoy  I know,Gr.)  The  art  of  jicixriving  char-  , 
acter  from  the  features  of  the  face ; the  face. 
PliYHiooNOTYFE,  fiz-c-og'ii»-Upe,  «.  An  apiiarolits 
for  taldiig  an  exact  unprint  of  the  face  or  otlier 
part,  lately  invonted  in  Paris.  I 
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PiiYSiooRAriiKR,  fis-e-t^'ra-fuT)  ».  A natundUt. 
j PiiraiouRAPUiCAL,  fiz-e-o-grafe-kal,  o.  l>eacrip> 

I tire  of  natural  objects. 

It  Phtsioorapiiy,  fii-c-og'ra-fr,  s.  (p*ys»s  and  ym~ 
pho^  I write,  Gr.)  A descriptiou  of  uatore  or  the 
sciences  of  natural  objectA, 

i PiiYSioLOOiC,  fil-e-o-lftj'jk,  \ a.  Relatire  to 
Physiological,  fiz-e-o-loj'e*kal,/  phrwologv. 

I Physiologically,  fiz-e-o-lojV-kal-le,  ad.  Accord- 
’ ing  to  the  principle*  of  physiology, 
f Physiologist,  6*-e-oro-jUt,  t.  One  versetl  in  tltc 
I j properties,  functions,  and  laws  by  which  living  be- 

I uigs  ur  plants  are  gureniod  or  regiilutod ; one  that 
j ' treats  of  physiology .->-Tho  older  word  ia  pJtyiiolo- 

1 

, : Physiology,  fis-e-ol'o-je,  ».  (y^Aysu,  nature,  and 
ij  foffOA,  a discourse,  Or.)  The  science  which  treats 
Ij  oftlie  phenomena  oforganised  beings,  or  that  wlilcli 
j ' describes  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  as- 
j ! einulotion  of  inorganic  into  wgatuc  matter. 

: Puysis,  fi'tds,  a.  (yAysao,  I blow  or  puff,  or  phiftu^ 

' I nature,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 

I ' Phynoic : dorsal  ^s  two,  the  first  triangular  and  ^ 

I I hi^er  than  tlie  second ; head  moderately  large  and 

i I depressed ; caudal  rounded ; ventral  fins  eacli  com- 

I j po^  of  a ringlo  drriform  ray  unequally  forked : 

{'  Family,  Gadld^ 

I I Physromy,  fiz'no-mc,  a.  The  old  word  for  phys- 

j ognomy. 

I Yet  oertes  by  her  face  and  pkjfn<mif.—JipcKter. 

‘ PuTSORLEPiXAROM,  fis-o-bli'Ta-ron,  $.  ( ;*Ay*o,  wind, 

I and  bftpharon^  eyelid,  Gr.)  Bloated  or  puffed  up 
I awelliug  of  the  eyelid. 

PnvsoCALTMifA,  fi- so-ka-Um'na,  s.  a btad- 

I der,  and  ho/ymmo,  a oorering,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  inflated  braiHeas  which  enclose  the  flower 
I before  expanaioa.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Ly- 
i throccie. 

I PiiYsocALYX,  fi-so-kaliks, ».  ( phy*a,  a bladder,  and 
i co/yx,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  inflated  calyx.)  A 
; genus  of  plants : Order,  Scrophulunacca*. 

; Physocbphalus,  fia-o-scfa-lua,  s.  (pAy^o,  win«l, 
i and  irphale,  the  bead,  Gr.)  Emphysema  of  the 
head. 

Physochlaina,  fi-BO-kla'na,  s.  (/>Ayso,  a bladder, 

I and  cAlomo,  an  outer  garment,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
' the  inflated  col)'x.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plants;  Order,  Solanaccs. 
j PiiYSoCcKLiA,  fis-o-selc-a,  s.  (/^Aysa,  wind,  and 
I hoilioy  tlie  belly,  Gr.)  Gaseous  distenMun  of  the 
belly. 

Phy!M)DACTYlu8,  fis-o-dak'te-luA,  s.  a 

i bUwlder,  and  daktylo*^  a digit,  Gr.)  A gvntis  of 
J-  ('ulwipterous  insects:  Family,  Cerbrionidsei. 

1 PuYSooRADA,  fi-BO-gra'da,  \ t.  (pAyaa,  Gr.  and 

I*.  PhySOGRAOEA,  fi'so-grayds,/  yrotfior,  I proceed, 
j Lot.)  A trilM  of  Acalephie,  comprehending  those 
species  which  swim  by  means  of  air-bladders. 

! PuYAOMRBLA,  fi-so-me'rus,  s.  (/<Aysrr,  a bladder, 
j|  ami  mertM,  the  thigh,  Gr.  from  the  swollen  poste- 
{ rior  femora.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects: 

I • Family,  PentaU<midje. 

|j  Physometra,  fis-om'e-tra,  s.*(pAy«no,  I inflate, 

1 1 and  the  uterus,  Gr.)  In  Pathologv,  uifla- 

j I tiou  of  the  uterus ; the  pres^mee  of  air  within  the 

!:  nterus. 

I PHYSOxers,  fi-sonTcua,  ».  (/>Ay«?,  wind,  and  ofjkn*^ 

I a swelling,  Gr.)  A tumour  formed  by  atmospheric 
! air  or  other  gas. 

I Phyaonehus,  fi-M>  nc'muSy  i.  (y^Aysrr,  a bladder, 
3B2 
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and  neiNo,  a thread.  Or.)  A g^mus  of  fu»sU  fishes  ‘ 
from  the  moimtuin  limi'stone  of  Ireland.  I 

Physotiioka,  fi-soTo-ro,  t.  (^phy*a,  a bladder,  and  ' 
yjArreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Acalephana:  Or-  ,! 
der,  Hydrostatica.  I 

PllYSosrASM,  tis'o-spazm,  s.  (phytn,  wind,  and' 
spofmos,  spasm,  Gr.)  Wndy  colic;  tyinpaniti*», . 
attended  with  spAsnuxltc  contmetiou  of  some  por- 1 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal  I 

PiiYtkrsPEKMi  X,  fi-80-sper'roum,  s.  ( pAyar,  a bind  • ; 
der,  and  spei'nm,  a seed,  Gr.  in  nfiTcnco  to  the ; 
tegument  not  aiUicring  to  the  set<d  in  its  young 
sLite.)  A genus  of  Legunuouus  plants:  Sub- 
onler,  Orthospennff. 

Puysostegia,  fi  so-steje  a,  s.  (pAyso,  a bladder,  >| 
and  *trgo,  I cover,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  inflated ! 
calyx.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  I.amiacew.  1 1 

Phyimjstelma,  fi-so-stermo,  «.  (phys/t,  a bladder,  jj 
and  tUhtu:,  a crown,  Gr.  tlie  leaflets  being  inflated.)  | 
A gimus  of  plaitts:  Order,  AaclepiaiUces. 

PiiYSY. — See  Fusee.  { 

Phytelei'HUS,  fi-tenef-us,  a.  (phytnn^  a pbnt, 
and  eitphnty  on  elephant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  j 
Order,  Pandaceo!.  ; | 

Fhyteuka,  fi-te-u'ma,  t.  (a  name  adopted  by  DIo$.  > 
carides.)  A genus  of  pcremiiol  herbs:  Order,  ' 
Campanulacec.  i 

PllYTiriiAOA,  fi-tif a-ga,  \ $.  (pAyfoa,  a plant, 

PiiYTtriiAOAXS,  fi-tifa  gans,/  and  pAayo,  1 <‘ut,  \ 
Gr.)  A tribe  of  Cetaceana,  calle<l  also  Herbivom ; j 
also,  the  name  of  a sccGon  of  tmcbclipod  niutlusco.  | 
PllYTlYOROrs,  fi-tiv'o-rus,  a.  (pAyfcm,  a plant,  Gr.  I 
and  voro,  I eat,  Lat.)  Feeding  on  plants  or  herb-  I 
age.  5 

PiiYTocHEMY,  fi-tokVmc,  ».  (^phyton,  a plant,  and  j 
cAsmta,  cbomistry,  Or.)  Vegetable  chemistry.  , i 
rilYTOGBOGRATHY,  fi-to  je-Og'ra  fe,  t.  (/>Ayfa«l,  a I 
plant,  and  yeoyrr^Ay.)  The  geography  of  plants  H 
PuYTOGRAl'HiCAL,  fi-to-grafe-kal,  a.  Relating  to  ' 
the  description  of  plants.  ] 

PuYTOGRAPlXY,  fi  tog'ra-fe,  A (pAy/on,  ap1ant,and  j 
ympAo,  I dcsciibe,  Gr.)  The  description  and  | 
naming  of  plants.  ‘ i 

Phytolacca,  fi-to-laklca,  t.  (pAyton,  a plant,  Gr. 
and  iacy  milk,  Lat)  A genus  of  plants : Type  of  | 
the  order  Phytolac^eic.  . 

PnYTOLACCACEf,  fi-to-lak-ka'se-e,  $.  A natorsl  ! 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging  to  the  Cheno-  ' \ 
podal  alliance  of  Lindley.  It  consists  of  undrrslirubs  | 
or  herbs,  with  entire  ^ternate  leaves  without  sti-  1 1 
pules,  often  with  pellucid  dots;  flowers  racemose;  {) 
calyx  of  four  or  five  imbricated  haves;  sUiinens  ‘ 
hypog}-nous,  or  nearly  so;  indefinite,  or,  if  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  culyx,  alternate  j 
with  them ; antluTs  two-celled,  opening  length-  j 
wise ; carpels  solitary  or  several,  each  containing 
one  ascending  ovyiIo  ; styles  and  stigmas  equal  in  | 
nunilMT  to  the  carpels ; fruit  baccate  or  dn',  and  ■ i 
indehiscent.  • 

Phytolite,  fi'to-lile,  /.  (_phyfcm,  a plant,  and  'i 
liiJiot^  a stone,  Gr.)  A petrified  plant.  j . 

Piiytolithoukjist,  fi-to-UrA-«l o-jist,  1,  (pAyton,  | 
a plant,  /itAos,  a stone,  and  Ajyrw,  adixiourse,  Gr.) 
One  who  ia  skilled  in,  or  writes  U|)on,  fosril  plants,  j 
PnYTOLlTilOiAXiY,  fi-to-lc-tAolo-je,  t.  {fdtyUmy  a , 
plant,  and  hVAus,  a stone,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  ^ 
fossil  plants. 

PllYTOLOOlAT,  fi-toro-jist,  I.  One  versed  in  plants  *,  . 

one  skilled  in  ]>hytoI<^  ; a boLanbt.  • 

PiiYTOLOGY,  fi-lol’o-je,  A ( pAy/ofj,  a plant,  and  i 
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lo>jn4,  a diacounc,  Or.)  A treatiae  on  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  growth,  the  kind,  and  the  rirtnes  of 
plants. 

pHrroPATHOLOOiST,  fi-to-pVA-ol'o-jbt,  *.  (pAyton, 
a plant,  pathn*^  a disease,  and  iogoi,  a discoorse, 
Gr.)  One  skilled  in  the  pathology  of  plants. 

PiiYTOPATHOLOOT,  6-to-part-ol'o-je,  s.  (pAyto*!,  a 
phmt,  patkos,  a dm^sse,  and  /c^os,  a discourse,  Gr.) 
A tre:vtUe  on  the  dUcases  of  plants. 

pHTTOPJiAOA,  ti'tof a-ga,  $.  (pAjrton,  a plant,  and 
phaffo,  1 eat,  Gr.)  In  the  ammp-nient  of  Laniarck, 
the  first  section  of  his  onler  Trarhelipodw,  includ- 
ing those  genera  which  feed  on  plants.  The/  arc 
di.itinguisbed  bj  the  aperture  of  the  shells  being 
withont  notch  or  canal. 

PiiTTOPHAOors,  fi-tofa-gns,  o.  (pAyfon,  and  phugo, 
I eat,  Or.)  Eating  or  subsisting  on  plants. 

PiirrosAUTics,  fi-to-saw  rus,  #.  ( phyton,  a plant, 
and  sofiTos,  a saurian,  Gr.)  An  extinct  fossil 
Saurian,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation. 

PlirroTOMA,  6-tot'o-mA,  $.  (pAyfon,  a leaf,  and 
(emao,  I cut,  Gr.)  A genus  nf  Urds  lielonging  to 
the  Phjrtotominse,  or  Pl^t-cuttcrs : Fannljr,  Mu- 
sophagidc. 

PiiYTOTtJMiK*,  fi-to  tomVne,  s.  (pAytofowo,  one 
of  the  genera.)  The  Plant-cattcia,  a subfamilj 
of  the  Mosophagidf,  in  which  the  bill  is  seirat^'d 
but  not  swollen  ; the  feet  with  two  or  three  toes 
forward  and  one  backward.  It  consUU  of  the 
genera  Phjtotoma  and  Hyrens. 

PiirroTOMY,  fi-tot'o-me,  $.  (pAyfoa,  a plant,  and 
frune,  indsion,  Gr.)  Ihe  anatom/  or  dioscction  of 
plants. 

Pjiytozoa,  fi-to*xo'a,  s.  Pluml  of  phjtozoon. — 
Which  see. 

pHTTozooie,  fit>o*zoon,  s,  (pAy/on,  a plant,  and 
roots,  on  animal,  Gr.)  A zooph  vte. — St*v  Zis>phjte. 

PiirrELiA,  6 seie*a,  $.  (pAyre/tbs,  shunning  the 
sun,  Gr.)  A genus  of  AjincUdes : Order,  Tnbi- 
oohe. 

PiADA,  pi'a-ba,  s.  A small  frceh-water  hsh,  about 
the  aize  of  a minnow,  a native  of  Hrazil.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  food.  I 

pLAUL’CUS,  pi-a-bulcuB,  $.  (meaning  not  given.)  A ^ 
, I germs  of  tisbea,  in  which  the  body  is  oblong,  Ian-  I 

j I ccate ; belly  corinated  ; mouth  small  | teeth  min-  i 

' ute.  Family,  Salmonidse-  | 

PtACLE,  piVl^  s.  (piocu/um,  Latin.)  Anenurmous 
I crime. — Obsolete.  i 

[ To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  snek  I Can  there  bo 
'■  a (Treater  piatle  ai^lust  namre,  can  there  be  a more  ozik 

crable  or  horrid  thing  ?~//otpeO. 

' PtACULAB,  pUak'u-lar,  ) o,  (/^cuZtirif,  Latin.) 

PXACULOns,  pi-ak'u-los, } Expiatory  ; having  the 
power  to  at<>no  | requiring  ejcjnation ; criminal ; 

' atrociously  bad. 

I PlA  Mater,  pi'a  roa'tur,  s,  (Latin.)  The  interior 
I membrane  which  enclusea  the  brain  and  spinal 

i marrow. 

Pianissimo,  pe-a-nia'se-mo,  a.  In  Mnsic,  very  soft. 

I Pianist,  pe's-nist,s.  A jwrfonner  on  the  piano-forte. 
I’lANO,  pc-an'o,  a.  In  Music,  soft. 

Piano-Fortb,  pe-on'o-for'tay,  $.  {pianc^ 
loud.)  A keyed  musical  instrument,  in  which  the 
tone  is  prodncod  by  the  action  of  hammers  instead 
of  quiUs,  as  in  the  harpsichord  sod  spinet,  of  which 
this  instrument  is  an  improvement. 
Piano-Monitor,  pe-anVmonVtur,  s.  A bar  of 
metal  placed  a little  above  and  before  the  kevs  of 


a piano-forte,  on  which  to  rest  the  wrists  of  young 
practitiuners. 

PlAi*£c,  pi  a-pek,  t.  The  name  given  in  Senegal  to 
the  bird  Pblustomos  Senegolensis. 

PlARANTUQB,  pi-a-ran'iAus,  $.  (p»or,  fatness,  and 
oalAoa,  a flowtr,  Gr.  in  referenoe  to  the  tleHhy 
fiowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  cunsUting  of  succtileiit 
herbs,  natives  of  South  Africa : Order,  Asclepia- 
dacer. 

PlAElsTfl,  ju'a-rists,  s.  A religions  order,  founded 
at  Rome  early  in  the  seventornth  century.  Its 
members  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  education, 
and  they  still  continue  to  superintend  many  schools 
in  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  &c. 

Piastre,  pe-as'tur,  s.  A silver  coin  used  in  Spain, 
l^y,  Tuikey,  South  America,  See,  Its  value  is 
about  4s.  4d.,  but  it  varies  a little  in  diflurent 
countries. 

PiATioN,  pi-a'sbuD,  s.  Expiation ; the  act  of  aton- 
ing or  purging  by  sacrifice. — Obsolete. 

Piazza,  pe-ai'za, «.  (Italian.)  A portico  or  covered 
walk,  supported  by  arches  or  columns. 

PiBCORN,  pib'kswrn,  s.  (/upe-Aom,  Welsh.)  A 
wind  instmment  or  pipe,  with  a bom  at  each  end, 
used  by  the  Welsh. 

Pibroch,  peT>rok,  $.  ( ptcimreneM,  Gael)  Martial 
music  produced  by  ^e  bagpipe  of  the  Highlanders. 
Volgoriy,  it  is  ns^  fur  the  im«trument  itself,  but 
there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  any  clasrii-Hl 
writer  to  wamint  such  usage. 

IIov  In  the  noon  of  night  thatpiiroeA  thrills 
Bavage  and  shrill. — Itgrxm. 

Pica,  pi'ka,  #.  (Latin.)  The  Magpie,  a genns  of 
birds:  Family,  Corvidje.  In  Lctt*r^»res8  Printing, 
a type  of  a moderate  rizc,  so  called  U-cause  it  w:m 
ustd  in  printing  the  He,  the  service-book  of  old 
Catholic  times. 

PiCAMARE,  pik'a-mare,  «.  ( bitter,  Gr.)  A 
fluid  obtainable  from  wood-tar.  It  U neariy  colour- 
less, of  the  consistence  of  oil,  and  has  an  exces- 
sively bitter  taste.  It  bos  nut  yet  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose. 

Picards,  pik'drdz,  a.  The  name  of  a fanatical  and 
immoral  sect,  who  sprung  op  in  Bohemia  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  derived  their  name  from 
their  founder,  l*icard,  a native  of  Flanders. 

Picaroon,  pik-a-roon',  s.  (yteor,  Span.)  A pirate ; 
i plunderer. 

PICCADII.,  pik'a-dil,  a v v n 

PiCKARDIl.,  pik  OT-dil,  ) 

PlcoAOB,  ^Icaje,  t.  ( yrieen^finn,  low  LaL)  A 
law  te^  siguifying  a sum  of  money  paid  for 
leave  to  break  up  ground  to  set  np  booths,  stalls, 
or  standings  in  fairs,  payable  to  the  lord  or  owner 
of  the  soil. 

Pice,  pise,  s.  Small  copper  coins  used  in  the  East 
Indies. 

PlCEA,  pi/e-o,  s.  (ptr,  pitch,  Gr.  the  tree  produ- 
cing shundance  of  resin.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  I^nacee. 

PiCHVRiM  Bean,  pitsh'u-rim  been,  «.  A Brazilian 
seed,  used  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  colic.  It  is 
oblong,  heavy,  and  lias  a sort  of  musky  odour. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a spedea  of  Lau- 
rus. 

PiciANiE,  pe-ri'a-ne,  $.  (/rieus,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A subfamily  of  the  Piddie,  or  Woodpecker. 

PICID^,  pi'se-de,  «.  ( /ricus,  one  of  the  genera)  A 
family  thirds:  Tribe,  Scansores. 

m 
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PICK— riCKLK. 


PICKLED— PICT. 


PiCK,  j)ik«  a.  {/fycariy  8ta.  picJctHj  Germ,)  To  UJ»ed  locally  t«rr  a piece  of  land  encluaed  with  a 

separate  from  anjlhing  UMless  or  noxious,  by  hedpe,  in  which  at  dm  it  is  also  written  pyeU,  ' 

gleaning  out  cither  part;  to  clean,  by  picking  pighul^  or  yicU;^-v.  o.  to  preaerr*  in  brine  or  ! 

away  filth;  to  clean,  by  gathering  off  griulnally  pickle;  to  season  ix  imbne  highly  with  anything  I 

anything  adhering;  to  pierce;  to  strike  with  a had;— a.  oonsommately  Tillaninia,  as  a pkkUd  I 

sharp  in.rtmment ; to  Strike  with  bill  or  beak ; to  rogue.  I 

puncture;  to  steal,  by  Uking  out  with  the  fingers  Picklkd,  pik'ld,  fl.  Preserred  in  brine  or  pickle, 
or  hands,  as  to  pick  the  |^et ; to  open  by  a Picklbiierrimo,  pik'Uher-ring,  a.  A merry-an- 
pointed  iiuitniment ; to  select ; to  cull ; to  t^e  drew ; a tany ; a buffoon, 
up ; to  gather ; to  find  industriously ; to  pick  off,  ^ plague  on  these  pkU4M«rnitff».Shak$. 

to  aeparate  by  the  fingers,  or  by  a small  pointed  v 

instrument;  to  pick  <m<,  to  select;  to  glean;  to  Pj^klik*  pik lin.  i ‘ ^ 1 » sort 


K ' ^ik  r 7 ^ * * * 

gElhOT  here’  uid  there;  to  pick  a hoti in  (m’s  >■  of  mulHn  :-ii*d  in  th.  north 

eo;;*,  to  find  fault;— r.i*.  to  eat  slowly  and  by  Pik»lih  ^elin  ) “ England. 

^ morsels  ; to  do  anythiijg  nicely  and  lei^  PiCKLOCKrpik'lok.  a.  An  instnunent  for  opening 
^ i — ••  ( *^*’*)  • sharp-^m  \ocka  without  the  aid  of  a key ; the  person  who 
nistniment  for  di^ng  or  removing  m small  quan-  locks. 

title. ; choire  ; right  of  relertitra ; unong  Let^  Picksick,  pilrinik,  ..  An  ««mb1r  or  pnrtr  who# 
pren  Pnntere,  f^  m»^  which  eoUret.  <m  print-  ^ ^ contribute,  to  the  entertainment, 

ing  tjpe.  from  the  bJhi  or  roUei^  ^ bad  inl^  p,c,KpocKKT,  pik-pok  et,  a.  One  who  .teals  from 
or  from  the  papw  impieaaed ; a toothpick.  j;,,  private!/  stealing. 

ff  0 *drii  pick*.  Beau,  aud  FIcL  , mean  the  anricuUr  pickpocket  confcaibio  of  the 

PiCK-A-PACIt,  pik'a-pak,  a<L  In  the  manner  of  a p«plau.  hut  puUlc  confaaalon.— 4i~IA'.  Sermau*. 

pack. — A viilgar  word.  Pickforsb,  pik'purs,  a.  One  who  steala  from  the 

PlcKAXR,  pik'aks,  a.  An  axe  with  a sharp  point  puree  of  another. 

at  one  end,  and  a broad  blade  at  the  other.  Pickthank,  (uk'lAank,  s.  An  ofiidoQS  fellow,  who 

PlCKBACK,  pik^bak,  a.  On  the  back.  does  what  1m  is  not  deidred  to  do ; a whi^ering 

Our  modern  wits  behold  parasito. 

Mounted  pieJAaek  on  the  old.— /TtufiVas.  PlcRTOOTH,  pik'tootA,  a.  An  instrument  for  pkiong 


at  one  end,  and  a broad  blade  at  the  other.  Pickthank,  (uk'lAank,  s.  An  ofiidoQS  fellow,  who 

PlCKBACK,  pik^bak,  a.  On  the  back.  does  what  be  is  not  deidred  to  do ; a whi^ering  | 

Our  modern  wits  behold  parasito.  ^ ^ ] 

Mounted  pieJAaek  on  the  old.— /hufiVas.  PlcRTOOTH,  pik'tootA,  s.  An  instrument  for  pkiong 

Picked,  pik'od,  a.  Sharp-pointod  ; picked  out;  or  cleaning  the  teeth. 

relieved  oy  stripee  of  a different  cokmr.  Pico,  piTso,  s.  (Spanish.)  Point;  peak.— Not  used. 

Picked,  |ukt,  a.  Smart;  spruce.— Obsolete.  As  high  as  the  pico  of  Tenerlffe. — BauUn's  Sermoms. 

He  Is  too  pieiud,  too  sprnoe,  too  affected.— .SAaJkj.  PiCRAMJfiA,  pik-ram'ne-a,  s.  ( piemmof,  fitnn  yrfir- 

P1CKEDNE88,  pik'ed-nes,  a.  State  of  bring  pointed  ros,  bitter,  Gr.  the  plants  being  bit^  in  every 

at  the  end;  sharpness;  foppery;  spruccness.-  part.)  A genus  of  pUnte,  consisting  of  smaU  trees 

Obsolete  in  the  last  two  significatiou.s.  ^th  lanoeoUte  leaves Ord^  ‘lerebmth^ac^. 

F«  much  riebihre.  b not  Jean.  PlCROLITCllEHlTB,  pik  re  htrii  e-mte,  , ^e  bitUr 

..  . - . V .r  -II  prinaple  of  the  Vanolana  amara,  a lichen  which 

PiCKEEB,  pik-ecr',  a.  a.  {ptan^,  Fr^  To  pilla^ ; ^,,/,bundanUy  on  the  hark  of  the  beech, 

to  pirate ; to  m^e  a flying  skmmsh ; to  akmmsh  pj^^^iTE,  pik  ro-lite,  s.  ( pikros,  bitter,  and  GikoB, 
in  pillaging  parties.  ^ ^ ^ green>coloared  mineral,  composed 

cATboniri.  of  mAgneriA,  ud  «>  nuoirf 
^ , /^_  Ai-  A j-1.- iu.  — * from  its  taste. 


Than  up  he  staitod  to  piUer. — Sudibrtu. 


R,  pilriiir,  ..  On.  thAt  pick.  « colU;  one  pik’ro-md,  a (pikiw,  bitter,  ■ 

hArtily  Uk»  np  quoreel. ; a picknAO ; u m-  raMAnci  reppowd  to  b. 

nent  to  y^th.  to  the  bile  and  gall  of  ananals.  It  is  bb 

DPT  nilr'np^l  M A 0111111  niCA.  . . . 


Picker,  pik'ur,  a.  One  that  picks  or  culls ; one 
who  hastily  takes  up  quarrels ; a pickaxe ; an  in> 
stmment  to  pick  with. 

PlCKBREln,  pik'nr*el,  a.  A small  pike. 

Toea  DO  pikes  but  boiled  pichcreU.—Drewer. 
Pieker^-veed^  a water-plant,  finm  which  picker- 
els are  said  to  be  bred. 


PlCBOMEL,  pik'ro-rod,  a (pttros,  bitter,  and  msS, 
honey,  Gr.)  A substance  suppo^  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  bile  and  gall  of  animals.  It  ia  bla^  and 
has  a sweetish  bitter  taste. 

PiCROPHEAUS,  {ttk-ro-fle'ua,  a (yiiiros,  bitter,  and 
phloioi,  bark,  Gr.  the  bark  being  very  bitter.)  A 
genus  of  plwite ; Order,  StrychnacMC. 


PlCRERY,  pik'er-e,  t.  In  Scottish  laiw,  the  stealing  Picroruiea,  pik-ro-ri'sa,  a.  (/u’Aixw,  bitter,  and 
of  trifiea,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  liable  to  arbitrary  rA«<i,  a root,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  bitterness  of 
pnniahinent.  the  roota)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Scrophu* 

Picket,  pik'et,  a (piyuet,  Fr.)  A guard,  posted  Uriaceffi. 

before  an  army  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy’s  ap-  Picrosminb,  pik'roe-mine,  a.  Dihydrous  bisilicata 
proach  ; a narrow-pointed  board,  used  in  making  rnagnesui,  a mineral  of  a greenish-white  ookmr, 


fcneea  In  Fortification,  a sharpened  or  pointed 
stake ; a game  at  cards ; a pumahment  which  con- 
aists  in  the  offender  stand  with  one  foot  on 

a pointed  stake; — v.  n.  to  fortify  or  fence  with 
pointed  stakes  or  boards ; to  station  as  a picket ; 
to  place  pickets ; to  fasten  to  a picket. 


passiag  into  green ; fracture  uneven,  ecarrely  per- 
ceptible;  crystalites  in  octahedrons,  with  scaleDe 
triangultf  faces.  It  oonsUts  of  silica,  54.88 ; mag* 
nesia,  88.84  ; protoxide  of  iron,  1 .89 ; protoxide 
of  roagneeia,  0.43;  water,  7.80:  sp.  gr.  from 
2.596  to  2.6C0 : hudneea,  2.5  to  8.0. 


PlCKiKo,  piking,  a.  The  act  of  plucking;  selection;  Picrotoxive,  pik  ro-tokslne,  a.  (pi*tw, 

gathering ; gleaning.  and  toxikon,  a poison,  Gr.)  A poisonous  bitter 

Pickle,  pikl,!  a.  {ptkely  Dutch,  pok^  Gcitil)  principle,  to  which  the  Coccuhu  indkua  owes  its 

PlCLB,  pikT,  f Any  kind  of  salt  or  acid  liquor  in  deleterious  qushUea. 

which  fleah  or  vegetablee  are  preserved;  the  sub-  pjcx,  pikt,  a.  (psctitf,  painted,  LsL)  A punted  pesson. 

stance  pckled  ; condition  or  state  of  difficulty  Your  neigbboorv  would  oot  took  on  you  as  men. 

or  i^order,  uaed  in  ridicule  or  contempt ; also  But  think  the  nations  all  turned  picu  again.- Xaa 
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PIE— PIEPOWDER  COURT. 


I riCTORlAL,  pik-to  re-al,  a.  {pietor^  a painter,  Lat) 
Pertaining  to  a painter  \ produced  by  a piiwtcr ; 
illustrated  by  picturea,  as,  ' the  PicUfrial  ShakO' 
Bpere/ 

' PxcTS,  pQcts.  a.  An  indent  people  North  Britain, 

I ■ wboee  origin  and  history  have  furnished  matter  of 

I endless  contro>*er^.  li)e}’  are  first  mentioned  bj 

i the  Roman  orator  Eumenius,  towards  the  close  of 

I the  third  centoir,  and  are  said  to  liave  been  eatin* 

guished  as  a nation  bj  Kenneth  II.,  who,  in  843, 
conquered  this  people,  and  united  the  whole  of 
N Mth  Britain  under  one  monarchy.  Pkts*  vail^ 

I one  of  the  barriers  erected  by  the  Romans  across 
! the  northern  part  of  Britain,  to  restrain  the  incur< 

! eions  of  the  Soots  and  Piets.  It  was  begun  by  the 

j Emperor  Adrian,  a.D.  123,  and  extended  from 

' Carlisle  to  Newcaistle.  Piets'  brnyhs^  the  name  of 

I thoee  ancient  buildings  still  existing,  which  were 

I erected  by  the  Norwegians  during  the  Saxon  period, 

I in  the  Weatera  Isles,  generally  ^aoed  within  sight 

j ] of  the  sei^  and  not  found  except  in  Britain  and 

Scandinana.  They  are  deecribed  as  formed  like 

I I conei,  with  a vaulted  cell  and  winding  stairs. 

J Many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  every  parish  of 

I'  Zetland. 

. PiCTDR^L,  iuk'ta>ral,  a.  A representation. — Oheo* 

’ lets. 

I . WhoM  vals 

i Were  painted  Caire  with  memorable  gesta 

1 1 Of  famous  weaards ; and  with  pietmntls 

I ' Of  maglJtrmias,  of  eourts,  and  Mbunals.— 

Spenser. 

I PiCTiTRS,  pik'tore,  s.  (pietura^  from  pinyo^  I paint, 
|,  Lat.)  A resemblance  of  any  object;  a likenras 
I drawn  or  produced  by  colours ; the  science  of  psint- 
If  ing. 

I j Pkhtrs  Is  the  InrentSoa  of  heaven;  the  most  indent  and 
' auwt  akin  to  natare.»-A«i  Janson. 

j — r.  a.  to  paint ; to  represent  by  painting ; to  re- 

I J present  in  words  or  idou. 

I . I do  It  In  my  mind. — Spenser. 

i PiCTUBED,  pik'turde,  a.  Repreacnted  in  cokmra  or 
in  words. 

Fond  man, 

See  here  thy  pietmd  lifa.^ThMuoa, 
PlCTTTltS'LlKB,  pik'tnie>like,  a.  After  the  manner 
of  a picture  ; like  a picture. 

I Picturesque,  pik>tn-resk',  a.  (pittoresqve,  Fr.  and 
' pittoreseoj  lul.)  Expressing  that  kind  of  beauty 
which  is  agrees^  in  a picture,  whether  natural  or 
artificial ; striking  the  mind  with  great  power  or 
pleasure  in  representing  objects  of  vision,  and  in 
painting  to  the  iinapnatiun  any  cdrcuiDdanoe  or 
event,  as  clearly  as  delineated  in  a picture. 
Picturesquely,  pik-ta>iesk^-le,  od.  In  a picta> 
resque  manner. 

Picturbsquekess,  pik-tn-resk'nes,  a.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  picturMtque. 

Picul,  pik'ul,  t.  A Chinese  weight  of  13.3^  tbs. 
It  is  Prided  into  100  catties,  or  1000  taels. 
PrensKUS,  pik-nm'nus,  s.  (p»e«a,  a Woodpecker, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  birds : Family,  Pkidjc. 

Picus,  pilras,  s,  (Latin.)  The  Wootlpecker,  a genus 
of  birds.  Type  of  the  family  Pkidse. 

Piddle,  pid'^  v.  n.  (perhaps  from  peddle.')  To  pick 
at  tal>le ; to  eat  squeamishly  or  without  appetite ; 
to  trifle;  to  attend  to  tririd  rather  than  impor- 
tant matters.  I 

Now  for  those  other  pifUHnp  complaints,  breathed  out  I 
In  bUteroess. — ilnetinper.  I 

Fiddler,  pidW,  s.  One  who  eats  squeamuOdy  or| 


without  an  appi'tite ; me  who  busies  himself  about 
trifling  matters. 

Pie,  pi,  s.  {piyhe,  Itah  Sldnner  derives  the  word 
from  frtetoa,  to  build.  Sax.  that  is,  built  of  paste.) 
Any  crust  baked  with  something  m it  as  food 
{pietty  Lat.)  the  Magpie,  a party-coloured  bird. 
And  chattering  pies  In  dismal  discords  sang. — ShmJts. 
In  Letter-press  Printing,  types  mixed  and  unsorted; 
the  old  Senice-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  difierent  colour 
of  the  text  and  rubric,  or  from  lUtro  ptcatOy  a 
large  black  letter  used  at  the  b^!;mning  of  each 
oitler.  Cock  and  pie^  an  abjuration  by  the  Pie  or 
Ser>*ke-book,  and  by  the  sacred  name  of  the  Drity 
corrupted. 

By  eoek  amdpis,  yoa  shall  not  dKXMe,  sir. — 8Mcs. 

Piebald,  pi'bawld,  0.  Of  various  colours ; di\‘ersi- 
fied  in  colour. 

Piece,  pees,  s.  (French.)  A part  or  fragment  of 
anything  separated  from  the  whole ; a pari  of  any- 
thing though  not  separated,  or  separated  only  in 
idea;  a picture;  a composition;  a separate  per- 
formance ; a single  great  gun ; a hand-gun ; a 
coin ; a angle  piece  of  money,  as  a piece  of  eight. 
In  contempt  or  ridicule,  a smatterer,  as  a piece  of 
a lawyer.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  or  charge. 
In  Commerce,  a definite  quantity  of  cloth  aocord- 
ing  to  its  kind.  In  diflerent  kinds  of  cloth  the 
piece  varies  greatly  in  length ; a castle  or  building ; 
— (obsolete  in  this  signification ;) 

All  the  piece  be  ahaki'd  from  the  floor.— fpruMr. 
a piece,  to  each ; qf  a piecty  like  of  the  same  kind ; 
>— r.  a.  to  patch ; to  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a 
piece  or  pieces ; to  join ; to  unite ; — n.  a.  to  unite 
by  a coalescence  of  ports ; to  be  compacted  as  ports 
of  0 whole. 

Pieced,  pees'ur,  s.  One  that  pieces;  a patcher.  In 
Cotton-spinning,  one  who  attends  to  the  supply  of 
the  rove. 

PlECELEeS,  peesles,  a.  \\*hole ; not  made  of  pieces. 

PlBCELY,  pecs  lo,  ad.  In  pieces.— Not  in  use. 

Piecemeal,  pecs'meel,  Single;  oeparoted;  di- 
vided;— ad.  in  piece*;  in  fragment*; — s.  a frag- 
ment; a scrap.— Not  in  use  as  a noun. 

Some  few  piecemeals  excepted. — U.  V'airyVra. 

PlBCEMEALED,  pecs'meeld,  a.  Divided  into  small 
pieces. 

PiECEPiiALUB,  pi-e-sefa-lu8,  s.  (moaning  not  given.) 
A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  conic  snd 
compressed : Family,  Cyclopterid*. 

Pied,  pide,  n.  (fium  ]»e.)  Variegated  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  applied  generally  to  animals.— If 
tlic  spots  ore  snail,  we  use  the  word  sfteckled. 

Piedness,  pi'ed-nes,  s.  Diversity  of  colours,  oc- 
curring in  large  spots  on  snimsls. 

PiELRD,  peeld,  a.  {pdety  to  pull  the  hair  off,  Fr.) 
Bald ; bare  ; peeled. 

FUled  priest,  dost  thou  oommand  me  te  be  shat  ont.— 
8>*akepere, 

PlEDROlT,  peed'royt,  s.  (French.)  In  Architecture, 
a pier  or  square  pillar,  partly  inserted  in  a walk 
It  dilTerB  frrom  a pilaster,  in  being  withont  capital 
or  base. 

PiENo,  pe-en'o,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Mnaic,  a term  de- 
noting that  tbe  composition  where  tlie  word  is  ap- 
pended is  /ult\  that  is,  that  ail  tbe  ittstnunents 
ore  at  that  place  performing. 

PlEP.— See  I’eep 

Piepowder  Coitet,  pi-pow'der  corte,  s.  {pied,  a 
foot,  and  peudre,  dust,  Fr.)  An  ancient  court  uf 

MS 


riKn— PTETT^T. 

( record  iu  England,  iiiciiieut  to  every  I'uir  or 

ket,  of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  owmv,  or 
' has  the  toll,  is  the  jud^e.  It  has  the  jurisdictioo 
[ of  all  causes  arising  in  the  fair  or  market.— J^ci- 
' rttme, — Often  spelt  I^-pondre. 

PiKR,  peer,  ».  or  pere,  Sax.)  A strong  erec- 
r tion  jntting  out  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
^ proterting  shippinp.  In  Architecture,  it  is  eni- 
ployp«l  to  denote  the  solid  lietwecn  the  opuings  of 
a building,  or  that  from  which  an  arch  springs. 

PiKRAGB,  ppcr'aje,  $,  Toll  paul  for  using  a pi»T. 

I PiRRARma,  pc-rchr'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Pieranl 
I of  Kew.)  A genna  of  plants,  natives  of  Sumatra 
I and  Chittagong : Order,  Sapindacew. 

PiERCR,  peers,  e.  a.  To  penetrate  as  with  a sharp  io> 
stmment ; to  enter ; to  force  away  into ; to  affect 
iteplyi 

Your  letters  piiTce  the  queen. — Shak$. 

— p.  ft.  to  make  way  by  force  into  or  through  any* 
tiling ; to  prove,  st^e,  or  affect ; to  dive  into  a 
aecret ; to  affect  severely. 

, P1RRCEAD1.B,  pe«n'a-bl,  a.  Tliat  may  be  pierced 
f or  penetrated. 

PlRRCKD,  pee  rat,  a.  In  Ileraldrr,  when  a charge  is 
I repmented  as  perforated,  so  as  to  sliow  the  held 
^ under  it 

PlRRCBR,  peer^snr,  s.  An  instTument  that  pierces, 
penetrates,  or  bem;  one  that  purforates;  that  part 
I of  insects  which  perforates  bodies. 

PlBRClHO,  peers'ing,  a.  Tbo  act  of  penetmting; 
Tltore  la  that  epeaketh  like  the  piercinoi  of  a aminl. 

I iVop.  xlL  18k 

— affecting  deeply. 

She  uttereth  yirreinff  eloquence. — Shfis. 

\ PiRRCiNOtr,  pecrs'ing-lo,  ad,  With  penetrating 
I force  or  effect ; shnrply. 

PiP.nciNGXKRS,  peers lng*nea,  t.  The  power  of 
piiTcing;  sharpness;  kivnncss. 

PlKK-OLASB,  pcer'glas,  f.  A large-siicd  mirror, 

I generally  placed  between  the  windows  of  an  apart* 

{ numt 

; P1BRIDE8,  pi-cr'e-dis,  ».  In  Mylhoh^v,  a n-ime  of 
, the  Miutcs,  who  were  so  called  from  1‘wria,  a dis- 
I trict  of  Thrace.  It  was  also  the  name  of  the  nine 

I daughters  of  Pirms,  king  of  Eiiiathia,  whose  pro* 

I found  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  tempted 
I them  to  challenge  the  Mu.fcs  to  a contest  of  musi- 
I cal  skill,  but,  being  worsted,  were  changed  by  the 
latter  into  magpies. 

P^ERis,  pi'er-U,  t.  In  Mythology,  a mountain  in 
Thessaly,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In  Entomology, 
the  white  Garden-butterflies,  a genus  of  Lepidup- 
terous  inwt-ts.  In  llotuny,  a genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  Xepaid  : Order,  Ericaceas. 

PlKUiN.R,  pi-e-ri'ne,  r,  (f>ieru,  one  of  the  genera,  A 
sulifuinily  of  Lepi<lopterous  insects,  oonsisting  of 
the  white  Ganlen-butterflies. 

PlBR-TADLE,  pwrita-bl,#.  A tol)lc  betwrecn  windows. 

Pies,  pies,  9.  Monks  were  formerly  so  termed  in 
courts  of  law,  because,  like  magpiesy  they  wore 
black  and  white  gannents. 

PiKhTUi'M,  j« '.strum,  «.  (fitexa,  I compress,  Gr.)  In 
Surgerv,  an  inMniinent  to  compress  the  head  of  a 
dead  furtua,  to  facilitate  extraction  and  save  the 
parent. 

*'*  ^ Scottish  word  for  the  magpie  : 

PyoT  I used  ill  aome  parts  of  England.  I 

Pietism,  pi'e-tlsm,  #,  Extremely  strict  devotion,  j 

PiRTiST,  pi'e-tiat,  9.  One  who  affv'cts  much  piety  I 


amt  gr*-iii  punty  ol  iite,  despbung  scliuJastic  tim>* 
logr  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  aa  also  religious  fonns 
and  ceremonial.  A sect,  so  called,  sprung  up  in 
Germany  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

PiETV,  pi'e-te,  9.  (piWf,  Fr.  from  piftni,  Ijit.) 
Veneration  and  love  of  God ; discharge  of  duty  to 
Gml;  iTvemice  to  parents,  accompanied  with  af- 
fection and  devotion. 

PlEXOMKTER,  jii-cz-om'c-t«r,  9.(piem,  I press,  and 
mrfrort,  a m«unuv,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  da- 
tcniiining  tlie  oinpressibility  of  liquids. 

Pin,  pig,  s.  (/fig,  Dutch,  piCy  .Sax.)  A yonng  .‘^w, 
either  male  or  fi'inale ; an  oblong  mass  of  unforged 
iron,  le.'id.  or  other  metal,  as  produced  in  the  tin.1 
costing  from  the  furnace.  Tlie  metal  cast  in  the 
mould  from  which  the  other  mouhls  diverge  por- 
allclly  is  called  the  90W,  and  the  attached  bars  the 
pipt ; — r.  (T.  or  fi.  to  bring  forth  pigs. 

PiGKA,  pig  e-s,  a.  (meaning  onksown.J  A grans  of 
plants;  Onler,  Viohieea?. 

Pin  RON,  pij'un,  9.  (French,  piecumey  Ital.)  A 
gallinaceous  fowl  of  the  genua  Columba,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  os  the  stock-dove,  ring- 
dove, turtle-dove,  and  migratoiy  or  wild  dove  of 
America.  IHpmn-hotue,  a dove-cot,  PigeoH-fimty 
a plant  of  the  genua  geranium.  Pigton-goo99,  tho 
Cereopses  Australis  of  Swainson.  Pigt(m’hettrt9(Iy 
rimid;  frightened.  Pigeon~hnlfy  a Httla  ap.'iit* 
ment  or  division  in  a case  fur  holding  pupi^rs. 
J'igeon-hoUjiy  the  name  of  an  old  English  gntne, 
in  which  balls  were  rolled  through  little  cavities 
or  arches,  resembling  thoee  in  a dove-cot. 
littrtd,  mild  in  tein[>or ; gentle ; timid.  Pigtun- 
fteOy  a plant  of  tho  genus  Cytisus. 

PlGuiN,  pig'gin,  t.  A small  drinking  vessel. 

Of  drinkiiic;  cups  divers  sorts  we  have ; some  of  elm; 

bruad-mouth^  dishes,  ti<>gglns,  whiaklus,  pi-jgiHs.— 

UaywviMJS  l>nmimrj  Oyenttl,  1G36. 

PiGOKRT,  pig'gtir-e,  f.  An  emltwure  for  pigs. 

PlGUEADEli,  pig-hed'ded,  «.  Having  a large  head , 
applied  still  to  a stupid  |wrson.  &Iay  not  the  use 
made  of  the  word  by  Ben  Junsnn  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  refer  to  a low  sloping  forehead,  the 
general  indication  of  weakness  of  intellect? 

You  should  be  some  dull  tradesman  by  yoar  pighead 

sconce  Duw. 

PiGifT,  pite,  9.  {ptffhioT  pichty  Scot,  pfetatt,  WeUh.) 
Pitch^;  fixid;  detennineti;— (obsolete;) — c.  a. 
(pigav,  Welsh.)  to  pierce. — Obwletc. 

PtGiiTRL,  pi'tcl,  s.  A little  enclosure. — A local 
term. 

PiG-iROH,  pigl-um,  9.  The  mass  of  metal  which 
seU  in  the  main  furrow  leading  immediately  from 
the  smelting  furnace,  is  called  by  the  workmen  a 
soir,  and  those  in  the  smaller  furrows  leading  fmm 
it  are  called  pips ; and  hence,  in  (Jouiroerce^  tliey 
are  known  as  pig  or  crt«ie  iron. 

PiGUKAN,  pig'me'sn,  a.  Very  small;  like  a pigmy. 

Pigment,  pig'ment,  $,  (^pigmentumy  loit.)  Any 
colour  us^  by  painters.  In  Anatomy,  the  mu- 
oous  secretion  which  covers  the  iris  of  tho  eye, 
and  gives  it  its  various  colours ; the  dark  matter 
which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  choruid 
membrane,  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  ciliary 
processes. 

PiQHT,  pig'me,  «.  (pipmauiy  Lat.)  A dwarf;  a 
person  of  very  small  >Utiu7.  Piymie*y  in  fabulous  , 
hhitoty,  a nation  of  dwarfs  said  to  have  heeu 
devoured  by  the  cranes; — o.  very  small  in  sixe; 
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PILEA— PILEorSIS. 


I 

mean;  feeble;  inoomtiderable.  <aUelop«^ 

I the  quadruped  Kootra;^  prgmen. 

. PlONORATlOK,  pig-no>ra'aliun, «.  (^pignero^  I pa«m 
I or  pledge,  LaU)  The  act  of  pawning  or  pledg- 

I uig. 

i PiONORATIVE,  pig'iv>-r»-tir,  o,  {pignoratif^  Fr.) 

I Plodpng ; pawning.— Kot  uaed. 

I Piojorr,  pignut,  i.  The  Earth-nut— See  Buninm. 

' PiORBTUDE,  pig're-tude,  «.  (pt^redo,  Lat)  Idle- 
I neaa ; aloihfulneaa. 

PioSKBT,  pigW.  a.  (pt^o,  allttlo  girl,  Sax.)  A 
word  of  endearment  to  a girL 

She  waa  a primerulo,  pi$3*3i$k.— Chaucer. 
j I It  is  used  by  Butler  fur  the  eye  of  a woman  t 
i ithine  tipon  m«  benl^rnly 

' With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigs»rp. 

I PioSTT,  pig'sti,  «.  A pen  or  enclosure  in  which 
P swine  are  kept 

I PiOTAii.,  pig'tayl,  t.  A quene ; the  hair  so  tied  as  to 
I memblo  the  tidl  ot  a pig;  a kind  of  twisted 
I tobacco. 

I PiGwiDOXOif,  pig-widj'tm,  «.  A word  used  by 

Drn\’ton  as  the  name  of  a fairy ; a cant  word  foi 
■ anything  |>ctty  or  smalL 

I I By  Scotch  InTMlon  to  be  made  a prey 

I : To  each  pigvidftom  myrmidons  as  they ! — 

' CUavtIaad. 

' Pike,  pike,  s.  (picite,  Germ,  Fr.)  In  Ich- 

. thyology,  a fish  of  the  genua  Exox ; a military 
weapon,  consisting  of  a long  wooden  shaft  with  a 
' fUt  steel  bead  pointed;  a |utclifork;  among 

Turners,  the  iron  spike  os^  to  fasten  any'thing  to 
he  turned. 

Piked,  pikt,  a.  Ending  in  s pmnt 

PiKEMAK,  pike'man,  s.  A soldier  armed  with  a 

! 

I Pikestaff,  pikostaf,  a The  wooden  shaft  of  a 
pikfc 

PiKRiA,  pik're-a,  i.  (pifroa,  bitter,  Gr.  from  the 
I bitterness  of  ^e  plant.)  A genus  of  plants : 

^ Order,  Scropholariaceir.  | 

I PiKBOLiTE. — See  Pkrolite.  I 

Pilare-malcm,  pi-la're-ma1um,  a (Latin.)  In' 
Pathology,  a mo^d  organisation  or  defidency  of 
hair. 

PiLAJtr,  pdla-re,  a.  (pt^,  a bur,  Lat.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, pertaining  to  the  assembly  of  hairs  which 
invests  the  ext^or  of  many  animals  and  plants ; 
and  in  Pathology,  to  a disease  characterixed  by  an 
eznberant  development  of  liair. 

PiLAtTRR,  pil-as'ter,  s.  (piZos/re,  French.)  A 
square  column,  sometimee  insulated,  but  usually 
inserted  in  a wall,  and  showing  only  about  Um 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

PiLAFtXBKD,  |nl'as-turd,  a.  Furnished  with  pil- 
asters. 

Pilch,  piltsh,  $.  (py/co.  Sax.)  A furred  gown; 
something  lined  with  fur. 

I^LCIIARD,  piltsh 'drd,  *.  The  fish  Clupea  plchardoa, 
resembling  tlie  herring,  but  thicker  and  ronndcr. 
It  appears  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  July,  where 
it  funiiahre  a considerable  item  of  commerce  to  the 
inhabitants  employed  in  the  fishery.  It  is  also 
called  Pilcher. 

' PitATiiER,  piltsh'ur,  a.  Any  article  lined  with  fiir; 
srnonymoua  with  pilch ; a pilchard. 

Pile,  pile,  s,  {pii,  Danish,  paita,  a poet,  Lat)  A 
pale ; a stake,  but  partiodarly  a etake  driven  into 
the  earth  to  support  a superstructure.  In  Her- 
' thliy,  an  onBnary  of  a wed^  shape,  tapering  from 


the  chitf  downwards  to  the  point.  In  KumUm^  ^ 
tics,  the  arms-side  of  a coin,  the  head-side  being  ^ 
Ciillfd  the  ernes;  hence,  crou  ami  jn'le; — r.  a.  to  | 
drive  piles; — (French,  pila,  a hall,  Lat.)  a heap;  i 
an  acounulation ; a mass  of  objects  hesped  up,  as  ! 
a ptVe  of  stones ; a heap  of  combustibles  for  con-  j 
smning  a dead  body,  as  a funeral  pile;  a heap 
fonuod  by  the  art  of  the  builder ; an  edifice. 

The  fiU  o’erlooked  tbe  town,  and  drew  the  sight.—  } 

DrpUm,  I 

In  Gunnery,  a heap  of  shot  piled  up  in  horixontal 
courses  in  the  form  of  a pyramid ; — v.  a.  to  accu-  : 
mulatc;  to  bring  into  an  aj^n^gate;  to  fill  above  ; 
the  brim (pt/i/s,  a hair,  LaU)  the  fibre  of  wool,  : 
cotton,  or  any  similar  substance ; the  uap  of  clolli,  ■ 
or  the  fine  hairy  substance  on  the  surface  of  cloth;  | 
—(pgly  Dutch,  pU^  Dan.)  the  bead  of  an  arrow. 
PUe-eHvtr,  an  engine  fur  driving  down  piles,  con- 
sisting of  a Urge  ram  or  block  of  iron,  wliich  slides 
between  two  guide-posts.  Being  drawn  up  to  the  ; 
top,  and  then  let  fall  from  a considerable  height,  f 
it  comes  dovm  upon  the  head  of  tho  pile  with  a | 
violent  blow.  TAsnsio-e/ecfr^  piU,  an  instru- 
ment which  shows  that  heat,  under  certain  circum-  ‘ 
atances,  produces  a galvanic  effect.  MellouPs  pile 
eonsUts  of  fifty  mall  bars  of  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, placed  jMurallel,  side  by  ride,  in  one  closo  , 
bundle,  bound  together  by  a ring.  The  first  and  i 
last  bars  hare  wires  to  them,  which  are  connected  j 
with  a galvanometer.  The  alternate  hors  of  bis-  | 
math  ai^  antimony  are  soldered  at  the  extremitiea, 
being  separated  in  every  other  part  by  some  insu-  i 
Uting  substance,  as  rilk.  The  slightest  difference  ‘ 
in  tlie  heat  of  the  extremities  of  tho  pile  U indi-  j 
eated  by  the  galvanometer.  In  G:ilvanism,  the  I 
Gairanic  pile  is  a number  of  galvanic  circles  nnitod  | 
together,  so  as  to  fonn  a compound  series  of  ele- 
ments acting  in  unison,  or  galvanic  battery.  Those  i 
batteries  are  more  particularly  called  piles,  in  which  | 
Um  elements  are  piled  one  upon  another,  and  are 
oommonly  formed  by  heaping  up  alternate  pieces  . 
of  copper  and  line  with  a ph'ce  of  damped  doth  1 
or  pa^boord  between  each  pair  of  the  xnetallio  ; 
plates. 

PiLEA,  j^'e-a,  s.  (pOeos,  a cap,  Gr.  In  allurion  to  i 
one  of  the  divL«-ions  of  the  periuntliium.)  A genua  ' 
of  plants : Order,  Urticacea.  | 

PiLEAimius,  pU-e-tn'/Aus,  s.  (/u'/ews,  a cap,  and 
anikos,  a &wer,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  Howor,  | 
which  is  enclosed  within  a one-leaved  involucrum  i 
before  expansion.)  A genus  of  American  shrubs : ■ ! 
Order,  MjTtocea. 

PiLBATR,  pdl'e-ate,  \ a.(pUeo$,  Gr.  pilevg,  Lat.  I 
PiLBATRD,  pil'e-ay-tod,/  a cap.)  Iluving  the  form  | 
of  a cap  or  cover  for  the  bead.  ■ 

PiLEMEKT,  plo'menty  «.  Accnmulatbn. — Seldom 
used.  .r 

What  1 had  hs  Bought  whereby  ho  might  be  known.  I 

But  costly  of  some  curious  stone  | 

PiLEKTUM,  pi-len'tum,  s.  An  easy  kind  of  chariot  i 
used  by  the  Roman  ladies  at  games  and  religious  | 
prooesrioQS.  1 1 

P1LKOLU8,  pil-e-olos,  s.  (piieos,  a cap  or  bonnet 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  \ 
pateUiform;  spireintcmal;  apoTtore  small  beneath,  \ 
and  semilunar;  upper  lip  margined;  inner  cri-  f. 
noted.  i| 

PiLBOpaia,  pO-e-np'ris,  8.  (^pileos,  a cap,  and  op»*,  j, 
rcsenihlance,  Gr.)  A pniiis  of  StutHwaiuliiste  ■ j 

Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  cap-shaped  and  'j 
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i thin ; the  much  pnxltireil  nnd  ineunred ; no 

basal  snpjwrt  or  internal  appcndup*. 

PlLKRf  pileW,  4.  One  who  accumulates. 

Piles,  pilte,  s.  />/m.  of  Pile.  HemnirholiLs,  a dis> 
case  oriinnatinft  in  the  morbid  dilatation  of  the 
Teina  of  the  lower  put  of  the  rectnm,  and  upon 
the  verge  of  the  anus;  frequently  caused  by  ooa- 
tiveneas,  and  irregtilanty  of  alrine  evacuation. 

. PlLETua,  pi-lo'tus,  $.  (/>i7o,  a ball,  Lat.)  A kind  of 
arrow  uM>d  in  the  middle  ages,  which  had  a round 
knob  a little  above  the  head,  to  prevent  it  from 
going  too  far  into  a mark. 

PiLEL'A,  pilVns,  t.  (Latin,  a bonnet.)  The  name 
1 given  to  a genus  of  fossil  Echini.  Pilena  U ano* 

\ ther  name  for  Connlos.  In  Roman  H'-tckry,  a cap 

made  of  wool,  nsoally  worn  at  public  sacriticca  and 
■bows;  it  was  also  worn  by  the  old  and  sickly, 
and  by  slaves  who  had  been  made  free.  In 
tany,  the  cap  of  a fongns,  expanding  boriiontally, 
and  covering  the  frocti^cation. 

PiLKWORM,  pOe'wimn,  $.  A worm  oeoarring  in 
wood  tong  soaked  in  water,  partiealaiiy  in  that 
which  forms  the  piles  so  numerous  thronghout 
1 Holland. 

PiLBwoRT,  i^'wnrt,  s.  The  oommoo  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genos  Fkaria. 

Pilfer,  (dl'for,  r.  n.  To  steal  in  small  quantities ; 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  robbing  by  petty  theft,  as, 

* his  only  occupation  was  to 

A ^l/tring  haod. — ^ffden. 
a.  to  steal  or  gain  by  petty  theft ; to  filch. 

He  would  not  the  victory,  and  the  defaat  was 

easy.— Akom. 

Pilferer,  pirfar-ttr,  s.  One  who  pQfert. 

Pilfering,  pU'fur-iiig,\  s.  The  act  of  practising 
1 PlLPERT,  / petty  thefts ; a petty 

j theft. 

' PiLFEBtKOLT,  i^'for-ing-le,  od  Fikhingly;  with 
petty  thefts. 

PiLOARLiCK,  peel-gdr'lik,  \ s.  {pttJed,  and 

PlLLED-OARLiCK,  peeld  gdrlOc,  / garlic.')  One 
whose  hair  has  fallen  off  by  disease ; a poor,  for> 
saken  wretch. 

j Pilgrim,  i^'grim, «.  {ptJgfTy  Germ.)  A person  who 
travels  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrines  and 
' tombs  of  holy  men ; a traveller;  a wanderer.  In 

Scripture,  a sojourner  for  a time  upon  the  earth ; 
— e.  0.  to  wapder.—  Unosnal  as  a verb. 

PlLORjMAOB,  ^'grim-sje,  s.  A long  joamey;  a 
Journey  undertaken,  for  devotional  purposes,  to 
some  spot  hallowed  by  religious  associations.  In 
j Scripture,  the  journey  of  hnman  life.  By  Shale- 

speare  often  n^  for  time  irksomely  spent : 

In  prleon  thoo  bast  spent  a giigriwtaft, 

1 And  tike  a hermit  overpast  thy  days. 

1 PiLORiMiZE,  {^-grim-ize',  e.  n.  To  wander  ^oot 
' as  a pilgrim. — Unusual. 

' ru  bear  thy  chargee,  and  thoo  wtU  bot  Mfrimbt  U 

along  with  me  to  the  land  of  Utopia.— Bm  nfimttm, 

PiLi,  pile,  s.  plu.  In  Botany,  long  stiff  hairs. 

PlLlDK'M,  pi-Ud'e-um,  s.  (Latin.)  llie  orbicular 
hemispherical  shield  of  a lichen,  the  outside  of 
! which  changes  to  powder,  as  in  Calydum. 

Piliferous,  pi-liTer  os,  a.  (ptfas,  a hair,  and /cro, 
I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  hairs. 

PlLlOBHous,  pi  1^'er  us,  a.  (pifM,  h hair,  and 
/ero,  1 bear,  LaL)  Bearing  hair;  covered  with 
hair. 

Pill,  peel,  s.  {pilula,  Lat.)  In  Pharmacy,  acorn* 
1 ponnd  of  a tirm  consistence,  small  volume,  and 

1 tea 

»plu-ri<‘al  hgtuT,  di^Uned  fur  introduction  into  tlie 
stomach  without  mustication  ; anything  nauseous; 

— r.  a.  (pt//«r,  French,)  to  rob;  to  plunder;  to  > 
pilLige ; to  doM  with  pills; — v.  a.  to  be  peeled; 
to  come  off  in  flakes.  : 

Pillage,  {nlaje,  «.  (/nVfrr,  to  strip,  Fr.)  Plunder;  | 
spoil;  the  act  of  plundering;  in  Architecture,  a *j 
S(]uare  pillar  behind  a column  to  bear  up  the  ! 
arches; — v.  a.  to  plunder;  to  spoil;  to  bw  off  j 
money  or  gttods  by  open  violence.  ; 

Pillager,  pil'aje*ur,  a.  A plunderer;  an  open  rob*  | 
ber. 

Pillar,  pillur,  a.  (pi/o,  s pile,  LaL)  An  irregular 
and  rude  column ; a supporter ; a maintaincr ; | j 

Otve  them  leave  to  fly  iliat  «'ill  not  stay, 

And  rail  them  pilUtr$  that  will  staud  U>  us. — Shaki.  | 

something  rcsembllug  a pillar; 

A piUar  of  cloud,  a pUUr  of  fire. — Exod. 

In  ships,  a timber  fixed  perpendicularly  nnder  the  . 
beams  for  supporting  the  de^s.  In  Concbolog)’,  ; 
the  columella,  or  perpendicular  centre,  which  ex-  ■ 
tends  from  the  b^  to  the  apex  in  n>ost  of  the 
spiral  shells.  Pillar-Hp^  the  continuation  the 
glossy  process  with  which  the  aperture  of  abells  is 
lined,  as  expanded  on  the  columella. 

Pillared,  pU'drd,  a.  Supported  by,  or  having  the  . 
form  of  pillars. 

PtLLAr,  pil'lsV,  a.  A common  Turiuah  dish  mads  | 
of  boded  rice  and  mutton  fat  1 

PiLLER,  peel'ur,  a.  (pef/eur,  Fr.)  A plunderer;  a 
robber. — Obsolete.  [ I 

and  destrolem  of  holy  churches’  goods.— CAaaoer.  ‘ 1 
PiLLERT,  pU'ur-e,  a.  Plunder;  robbery;  rapine.  II 
Pillion,  pU'yun,  a A soft  saddle  set  behind  a 1 
horseman  for  a woman  to  sit  upon ; a pad ; a pan- 
nel ; a low  saddle ; the  pad  of  the  saddle  that 
touches  the  horse. 

PlLLORT,  pU'or-e,  A An  instrument  of  punishment,  ! 
consisting  of  a wooden  frame  erected  on  posta, 
made  to  confine  the  head  and  bands  of  a criminal, 
in  order  to  expose  him  to  public  view,  and  render 
him  publicly  infamous.  This  mode  of  punish- 
ment was  abolished  in  181ft,  in  all  cases  except  ' 
peijniy,  and  it  has  now  fallen  altogether  into  | 
desuetude ; — e.  a.  to  punish  with  the  pillory. 
Pillow,  (ol'o,  a ( py/e,  Sax.  pa/noc,  l>utcb.)  A ^ 
bag  of  down  or  feathers  put  under  the  bead  to  ; 
sleep  on ; in  a ship,  the  blc^  on  which  the  inner  ' 
end  of  a bowsprit  u supported ; in  Agricultorr,  the  , 
pUlotc  of  a plough,  is  a cross  piece  iff  wood  which 
ser>*ea  to  raise  or  lower  the  brwi r.  a,  to  place 
upon  a pillow ; to  rest  or  lay  on  for  support.  | 

PiLLOWBEAB,  piLo-bare,)  a.  The  case  or  ssck  of  ! 
l*lLLOW31SR,  pil  0-bere,  > a pillow  which  contains 
Pillowcase,  pil'o-kase,^  the  feathers.  The  word 
in  the  first  two  forms  is  obsolete. 

In  his  male  he  hsd  a pUtteben. — Ckaueer. 

HU  lawn  nlght-c^  lawn  piUottbear. — Bp,  HatL 

Pillowed,  pil'ode,  a.  In  Architecture,  applied  to  ; 

a rotmded  frieze : tenned  also  puhtmaUd. 
PiLOBOLL'B,  {H-lob'o-lus,  A ( ptfroa,  a cap,  and  froflb, 

I throw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  little  gregarious  Fungi, 
of  a very  fiigaceous  nature,  inhabiting  dung,  and 
appearing  in  spring  and  autumn : Tribe,  Gusten»- 
mycetos. 

Pilose,  pi-lote',\  a.(pilonu^  hairy,  Lat.)  Hairy;  a 
Pilous,  pilus,  / term  verj-  fn*qucntly  oppHM  in 
natural  history,  when  an  animal  or  part  is  covered  ! 
with  hair. 

PlLOSELT,  pi-lozele,  ad.  In  a pilose  manner. 
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PiLOSiTY,  $.  HftiriiiwB. 

Pilot,  pi'lot,  s.  ( pihtfj  French.)  lie  who«  office 
U to  »tw  a Mhipi  a guide;  a director  of  the  course 
of  another  person; — n.  o,  to  sUht;  to  direct  in  the 
course.  i'Uoi-Jijty  the  fish  Kaucrutes  iitdicus, 
which  oa'ca  its  name  to  the  fact  of  its  following 
shi{>s  to  seizo  on  what  mar  happen  to  fall  from 
them;  and  as  the  same  habit  is  observed  in  the 
shnrk,  the  funner  is  said  to  act  as  a pilot  to  the 
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latter. 

Pilotage,  pilot  aje,  $.  Pilots’  skill ; knowledge  of 
coasts ; compensation  given  a pilot  fi^r  his  lulxnir. 

I’lLOTlSM,  pilot  izm,l  s.  Pilotage;  skill  in  piloting. 

PiLOTRY,  pilot-re,  / — Not 

Pilous.— 5*©e  Ih'lcwe. 

PiLSLR,  pirsor,  «.  llie  moth  or  flj  that  runs  Into 
a flame. 

PiLULAR,  piru-lar,  a.  Pertjuning  to  pills. 

PlLULAUiA,  pil-u-hi're-a,  s.  Pilewort,  or  Pepper- 
grass,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Man<ileaces. 

PlLt'LiKK,  pil-u-lcer',  s.  (French.)  An  iustmment 
invented  by  the  Germans  for  the  acciimte  division 
of  the  pilular  mass,  and  the  substK^uent  rolling  of 
the  ]nIU  into  the  rc({iured  form. 

PiLUM,  pilmn,  i.  (I^tn.)  A mUshre  weapon  nsed 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  in  a charge  hurled 
against  the  enemy.  Its  point  was  so  long  and 
small,  tliat  after  its  first  discharge  it  was  gtuicmliy 
belli  useless.  Each  Icponary  soldier  carried  two 
of  these  instruments. 

PiLUMMUR,  )n-luin'uus,  s.  (/u/uni,  a d.vt,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  l>^pod  Cmstaccans:  Family,  Bracliynra. 

PlMKLKA,  pim-e-Ie'a,  «,  (/ume/e,  fat,  Ur.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  ThjTnelacva^ 

PlMELEPTERUS,  pim-e-lep'ter-us,  $.  (pimele,  fat, 
and  ;>/eroa,  a wing  or  fin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
In  which  the  body  is  oval-ob!<^g;  dorsal  fisis  two, 
united  at  the  base;  snout  oblige,  short,  truncate; 
eyes  large;  forehead  rather  gibbous;  teeth  strong 
and  cutting:  Family,  Gha-toniibe. 

PtMELiTi-:,  pim'e-lito,  ».  (///me/e,  fat,  and  lUhos^  a 
stoue,  Gr.)  ‘ A variety  of  steatite  coloured  by 
chrome,  and  so  called  from  its  greasy  feel. 

PlUULODUS,  pirn  oro-dus,  i.  (///wje/e,  fat,  and 
oifout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which 
the  body  is  oval;  forehead  gibbous;  the  month 
small,  with  a row  of  strong  cutting  teeth  in  front : 
Family,  Siluridxe. 

PiMEJTT,  pe-ment',  #.  Wine  mixed  with  apioe  or' 
honey  .-—Ohsolcle. 

)le  sent  ber/nmcMt,  methe,  and  spiced  ale. — C/tauc^. 

PiMEKTA,pe-men'ta,\  s.  The  Allspice-tree,  agenns 

Pimento,  pe-men'io,>  of  plants:  Onler,  Myrtacoa’. 

Pimp,  pimp,  $,  One  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others;  a procurer;  a pander; — t,  n. 
to  provide  gratilicatious  for  the  lust  of  others;  to 
pander ; to  procure. 

Pimpernel,  pim'per-nel,  s.  The  British  plant  Ana- 
gallii  arvensis,  found  in  fields  and  gardens. 

PiMPlLODlN.£,  pim-pe  lod'e-ne,  t.  A subfamily  of 
Siluridw,  in  which  the  body  is  c«)ropresscd,  and 
more  or  less  naked ; dorsal  fins  two ; the  hinder 
adipose;  muzzle  not  produced;  anal  lin  short. 

PiMi'iNELLA,  piin-pin-nons,  s.  (from  bipinnatusy 
twice  pinnate,  Lat.)  Burnet -saxifrage,  a genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants : Suborder,  Ortboepenno^ 

PiJiriNO,  pimpmg,  rt.  Little;  petty. 

PlMPLA,  pim'pla,  s.  {pimpltmiy  I fill,  Gr.)  A genns 
of  Hymenopteroos  insects,  belun^ng  to  the  tribe 
Icbneomonida. 
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PxMTLE,  pim'pl,  s.  (/>/m/)e/,  Sax.)  A sin  dl  red  ac-  j' 
euminnted  elevation  of  the  cuUcle;  not  containing 
a flaifl,  and  p’nerally  termin.nHng  in  stnuf. 

Pimpled,  piinpld,  a.  Having  pimples  on  the  skin ; 

full  of  pimnlea.  j 

Pin,  pin,  e.  Germ,  pin  or  />e»,  Welsh.)  A ' 

short  pointi‘<l  instrument  with  a head  made  of  wire,  ' 
use«l  in  fastening  artich*s  of  dn-ss;  aiiytliing  driven  j 
to  hold  parts  togi-ther;  a peg;  alsilt;  anything  • 
of  little  value;  a linch-pin;  a peg  nsed  by  must-  | 
dans  in  straining  and  relaxing  the  strings  of  an 
instnimcnt ; a cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood;  I 
the  centnd  part; 

R.imo«>  is  deail,— the  very  pin  nf  his  heart  cleft  with 
that  blind  bow-bijy's  butt-shan.— .S'AoJt#. 
a note;  n strain — (low); 

Up/<n  the  pin  of  commending  itself. — L' Fttranyf. 
a tenn  of  Chinese  diploman’,  signifying  a piditinn 
or  address  fri>m  foreigners  to  tlie  emperor  orvicemys. 

In  marine  aflairs,  the  axis  on  which  the  shc.ave  re- 
volves, being  sup|K»rted  by  the  shell  j behiyinff- 
pirts  arc  pieci‘s  of  wt/od  or  inm,  fixed  in  a rack  for 
making  f:ist  the  small  nmning  rigging.  In  the 
Manege,  a dist'ose  in  horses,  which  consUts  of  a 
swelling  in  the  hock,  w>m«*tim«*s  ealle<l  Utorrm^h- 
hock.  In  Falconry,  a di^itse  in  a hawk’s  foot. 
Pin-eyfy  in  Pathology,  a variety  of  synizeses,  or 
contracted  pupil,  so  called  from  its  being  sometime* 
contracted  to  nearly  the  diaractor  of  a pin’s  bead. 

Its  old  vernacular  name  is  pin  and  we6  ; 

WUh  all  eyes 

Blind  with  the  pin  and  VKb. — ShakM. 
/Vn-money,  gifts  by  a husband  to  his  wife  for  the 
purchase  of  apparel,  oniameuts  fur  her  person,  <«  ' 
for  her  private  expenditure.  Pinmakery  one  who^e 
occupation  is  to  make  pins; — v.  a.  (p//<tom,  | 
Welsh,)  to  fasten  with  a pin  or  pins  of  any  kind;  | 
to  enclose ; to  confine.  I 

PINACB.K,  pin-a'oe-c,  $.  ( pinusy  one  of  the  genera.)  ' 
The  Conifers,  a natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  | 
of  noble  trees  or  evcrgiren  shrul^,  with  u branched  I 
trunk  abounding  in  resin ; wikhI  with  the  ligneaiiH  [ 
Gssue  marked  with  circnUr  doU ; leaves  Unoar,  | 
accrose,  or  hmccobte,  entire  at  the  margins ; some-  1 
times  fascicled  in  consequence  of  the  nun-dcvelop- 
ment  of  the  branch  to  which  they  belong ; when  ; 
fosdcled,  the  primorde.al  leaves  to  which  they  am  [ 
then  axillary  are  niembnincous,  and  enwrap  them  | 
like  a sheath ; flowers  naked,  monandrous,  or  mo-  [ 
nodcipbons,  each  flower  consiKiiug  of  a single  stamen,  | 
or  of  a few  imited,  collected  into  a dix-iduous  amen- 
tum, about  a common  racliis ; antliers  tivo-Iobed  | 
or  many-lobcd,  bursting  longitudinally ; ovary 
spread  open ; ovule  naked ; firuit  a cone,  formed  ol 
the  scale-shaped  ovuries. 

PiSACOTiiECA,  pin-a-ko-tAc'ka,  t.  ( ;>/iuix,  a picture, 
and  thekty  from  tithemiy  1 place,  Gr.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  a ]>lace  fur  the  reception  of  pictures. 
PiNANG,  \ pe-nang',  t.  The  Malay  name  for  the 
Penang,/  bctcl-nut,  Aroca  catechu. 

PiNARii,  pin-a're-i,  s.  (I-atin.)  In  Antiquity,  an 
order  of  priests,  who  oflered  sacrifices  morning  and 
evening  to  Herenkw. 

Pinaster. — See  Pincaster. 

PiNCASE,  pin  kase,  s.  A case  for  holding  pins;  a 
pincushion. 

Pincers,  pin'surr,  s.  A tool  formetl  by  placing  two 
levers  on  one  fulcrum,  for  holding  bodies  firmly. 
Pinch,  pintail,  p.  o.  ( p/ncer,  Fr.)  To  press  hard, 
or  squeeze  between  the  fingers,  the  teeth,  or  with 
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mi  iiL'tnuiH'nl ; to  MjUL*cz4>  or  cotnpmui  lietween 
two  hard  bodies;  to  squeeze  Uie  flesh  till  it  is 
pained  or  Uvid ; to  pipe ; to  straiten ; to  oppress 
with  wont;  to  pain  bj  constriction  ; to  straiten  bj 
dhflcultii's;  to  press  hard;  to  tiy  thoroughly ; to 
funv  out  that  which  is  within; 

I TbU  Is  the  »s>*  to  pincM  Ui«  question.— Cottier. 

»!  — r.  n.  to  act  with  preening  forw;  to  b*.*ar  hani 

upon;  to  be  puzzling;  to  spare ; to  be  straiteru-d  ; 

' to  be  covi'tous;— s.  a close  compression  with  the 
1 cmls  of  the  fingers;  a pang;  a grip;  dUtn'ss  in- 
fluted  or  suffered;  pressure;  oppreasinn;  straits; 
(Htbi-nlty ; time  of  distreas  from  want ; the  quantity 
of  snuff  taken  between  the  fingers^  os  a jnnek  of 
snuff. 

PlNt-Ultrx’K,  pintsh'bek,  t.  An  all'jy  formed  of  6 
parts  of  eop|»er  and  1 of  zinc.  Sometinu'^  a smaller 
pro|rf>rtion  of  zinc  is  employed,  particularly  when 
tile  alloy  is  intended  for  making  articles  of  jewellery. 

||  PlNt'llRK,  puitsh'ur,  s.  lie  or  that  which  pinches. 

I Pim’HKK^,  piwtsh’urx,  s.  p/.  Pincers,  an  instrument 
* for  drawing  nails  from  U»ar«ls,  or  tlie  like ; or  for 
I gripinng  things  to  be  held  fast, — See  Pimvrs. 
PiMiiFiST,  pintsh'fist,  Is.  A miser;  a nig- 
PisciirKNNV,  pintsh'pen  ne,;  gard- 
! PlNCHlsa,  pint.shlng,  s.  'fhe  act  of  impressing 

I with  the  fingers.  In  the  Manege, a method  of  trying 
a horse's  mettle  or  rigour,  for  the  purp'w**  of  show- 
. ing  him  off  to  a purchaser  when  the  creature  U on 
I a:ile. 

Pim.;kneva,  pingk-ne'ya,  s.  (in  bononr  of  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pinckney.)  A 
I gcmis  of  plants,  natives  of  North  America : Order, 

I t'inchonsiae. 

I pilt'kush-tm,  t.  A small  bag  or  case 

I i filled  with  sawdust  or  other  material,  in  which  plus 
*]  aro  stuck  for  safety  and  preservation. 

. PlNOAEic,  pin-diiriik,  a.  In  poetry,  an  ode  or  other 
I metrical  comjiositioa  in  the  manner  of  Pindar,  the 
1 1 (ireek  Ij-rical  poet; — a,  after  the  manner  of  Pimlar. 
t PlNiirwT,  pin'dnst,  #.  The  small  particles  of  metal 
I )iruduet>d  in  the  poinring  of  pins, 

i Pink,  pine,  *.  (pwu,  S.ix-)  Woe;  misery;  p«n ; 

I ]>cimr7 ; the  Rnglldi  name  of  the  ooniferoua  genus 

i l*inns.  Pint-atrjilty  the  fruit  of  the  plant  Bro- 

melia  ananas,  and  of  oilier  plants  of  tlie  same 
gi*nns;— r.  n.  (pinan,  Kaz.)  to  languish;  to  wear 
away  with  any  kind  of  mUery;  to  languish  with 
desire v.  a.  to  wear  out  ; to  make  to  languish  ; | 
i AVberu  shlrcriug  cold  ami  sickness  piaej  the  clime.—  ; 

Hhiikt. 

' to  grieve  for ; to  liewail  in  silence ; 

I Abs'-hed  the  devil  »tood— 

Virtue,  in  herown  shapt*  how  lovely,  saw, 

{ ' And  pinoti  his  kiu.— J/i/ron. 

i I Ptne-tJiudf,  the  plant  Atractylis  gummifrnL 
I'  mnrieny  an  animal  of  the  Weasel  family,  the  Mus* 
tella  martes  <ff  Iinnseu.s.  It  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  yields  a valuable  fur,  which  is  much 
I used  for  triminIngH.  Pine-talloic,  a concrete  fat 

I olituin»?<l  by  boiliug  with  water  the  fruit  of  the 

I rtiieria  Intliea,  a tree  common  upon  the  coast  of 

I Mnlabar.  It  is  a substmtee  intermediate  between 

tallow  and  was,  of  a white  or  yellowish  colour,  and 
makes  excelhmt  candles. 

PiNKAI.,  pi'iie*al,  a.  Uwinhling  the  fruit  of  the 
; pine,  as  th«  pineal  glantl  in  /Vnalomy — a small 
I projection  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  the  size 
I of  a pea,  supposed  by  Des  Carles  to  be  the  scat  of 
the  soul. 

{ PiNrASTKn,  pinc'as-tur,  #.  A variety  of  the  pine,  a 

1 


considerably-sized  timber  tree  which  throws  out 
large  s]irrading  arms,  but  is  naked  in  winter.  It 
is  also  calle«l  the  cluster-pine,  the  morentum,  the 
wild-pine,  &c. 

PiNK-iiAUKKN,  pine-bar'ren,  a,  A tract  nf  barren 
land,  producing  ]»in»**». — An  Americanism. 
PiXE-CLAD,  pinelctud,  o.  Chul  or  crowned 

PlNE-CRowNEi>,  pine'krownd,  1 with  pine-ttw*. 
i^l.NEDA,  pin-e'd.\,  «.  (in  honour  of  Antony  Ifinnlo,  ) 
a S^tanUh  naturalist.)  A genus  of  shrubs : Order, 
Homaliacefc. 

PuJEFlTL,  pinc'ful,  a.  Full  of  woe. 

An«1  gript  the  mswes  of  bairen  SlHIr, 

With  long  ouoatraiQt  of  peaiay^Bp.  JlaS. 

PiXERT,  pi'tier*e,  a A pUco  in  which  puie-ap)4ea 
are  rah^?d. 

Pinfeather,  pinTcth-ur,  «.  A feather  assimilated 
from  its  size  to  a pin ; a small  short  feather. 
PlNKEATliERKD,  pin'feih-urd,  o.  Not  fletlged ; hav- 
ing the  f<-.vthers  only  beginning  to  shout.  | 

PlXFOl.H,  pin'fulde,  $.  (p*'«  or  pea,  to  pound  and 
fold. ) A pound ; a place  in  which  beasts  are 
confin'd. 

PiNULE,  ping*!,  s.  A small  dose;  an  enclosufe  : 
perhaps  a cormptlim  of  plffhfrl. 

PiNoncri.A,  pin-gwik’u-la,  s.  (pinffuU,  fat,  IjU.) 

In  Pathology,  a form  of  ptenginm,  occurring  in 
elderly  piTsoiis,  and  cnn'l-<tmg  of  little  yellow 
granule*  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  under  tho 
conjnnctiva.  In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  be-  | 
longing  to  the  natnral  order  Lentibulariacerc.  It 
has  a two-lipped  calyx ; the  lower  lip  bifid,  the 
upper  OBO  uf  ilirce  segments ; tlie  corolla  ringent 
and  spurred. 

PiNOtiiD,  pin’gwid,  fl.  (pin^uiy,  Lai.)  Unctuous;  ! 

fut.— Not  used.  I 

PlNGUiniTT,  pin  gwid'e-tc,  s.  Fatness, 

PiNOClDO,  pin'gwid-o,  s.  (ptn^uM,  iut,  Lat.)  Fat 
which  lies  under  the  skin.  ■ 

PlNOiHPES,  pin'gwc-pes,  $.  (pmgw,  fat,  and  pez,  * 
a foot,  l.at.)  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Pepctqdunr,  in  which  the  body  is  lengthened; 
dorsal  fins  single,  long,  and  narrow,  with  nearly 
all  the  rays  soft : Family,  Pcrcidie. 

PiNOtHTl'DE,  pin'gwe  tude,  *.  The  state  of  grow-  , 
iiig  fat. 

PiMioLD,  pinTinlde,  s.  A place  at  which  a pin  ’ 
holils  or  makes  fust. 

Pinhole,  pin'hole,  s.  A small  hole,  such  as  is 
made  by  the  pi-rfomtion  of  a pin.  | ' 

PiNic  Arm,  pi'nik  asVnl,  $.  An  acid  o1»t;iined  by 
digesting  common  resin  in  pure  alcoltoL  This  is  ; 
to  be  mixed  with  another  alcolmlic  solution  of  : 
acetate  of  copper,  and  pinate  of  copper  is  one  of  j 
the  prmlucts.  This  substance,  digf».ted  in  a mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tonns  a so- 
lution from  wliich  water  throws  down  piuic  acid. 
Pinion,  pin'yun,  t.  Fr.  pinoii.  Span.)  | 

The  joint  of  a fowl’s  wing  remotest  from  the  body; 
a feather;  a quill ; awing;  fetters  or  bomU  for  i 
the  arms.  In  3Iech.anics,  a small  wheel  which  ! 
works  m the  teeth  of  a larger ; sometimes  <mly 
an  arbor  or  spindle  with  notches  or  leaves,  which 
arc  caught  sui'cesaively  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  , 
and  the  motion  by  this  means  cummunicatctl ; — I 
r.  a.  to  c«>nfine  by  binding  the  wings ; to  maim  | 
by  rutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the  wing ; to  bind 
the  arm  or  arms  to  the  body ; to  shackle ; to 
bind ; to  fasten.  [ 

Pinioned,  pin'yunfi,  a,  Fumislicd  with  wings.  | 
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] PiKioKlST,  pln'jun>ii^  «.  Anjr  Inrd  that  fiie*. — 
j Not  u«ecL 

I IIu  sung  the  ootn^R  of  the  lezj  drone 

] Uiwii  the  lebouriiig  bce^  in  itrein!«  ao  rare 

That  all  thti  flitting  pimimUts  uf  air 
Attentive  aat. — £ro*ciu. 

PixiTB,  pi'nite,  «.  A soft  crystalizod  mineral,  com* 
poecd  uf  aluminc,  gilex,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
found  in  the  mine  Pini,  at  Sclmcubcrg,  in  Saxonj  ; 
and  hence  ita  name. 

Pink,  pingk,  $.  (Dutch,  an  eye.')  The  name  of 
plante  belonging  to  the  genua  Dinuthus:  Order, 
Caiyopfarllacea ; — an  eye,  or  amall  eye,  as  pinJe- 
ered  ; a colour  used  by  painters,  from  the  colour 
of  the  flower;  anything  snpremely  excellent ; 

I am  the  very  pimk  of  courtcay. — Skaks. 
a ship  with  a rcry  small  stem  ; a flsli,  the  min- 
now r.  a.  to  work  in  eyelet  holes ; to  pierce  in 
small  holes ; to  pierce  with  n sword  ; to  stab ; — 
(n  cant  expression;) — r.  n.  to  wink  with  the 
eyca. 

A hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pwlaNy,  at  if  he  bad 

tore  eyes.~Z>’£f<r<uy«. 

PinJe-root^  worm^grass,  or  /nJi/m-phtJt,  the  root 
of  the  plant  Spigelia  Maiylundtca,  used  os  a pur- 
gative medicine.  rink-$Urt*ed^  having  a small 
stem. 

Pink-eyed,  pingklde,  a.  Having  little  eyes. 

Pi.VKNEF.DLE,  p*ngh'ne-dl,  n,  A shepherd's  iMxIkin. 

Pinna,  pin'na,  t.  (Latin,  the  flu  of  a flsh.)  A 
genua  of  marine  bivalves,  belonging  to  the  family 
Mytilacca  ; a cuneiform,  longitudinal  bivalve,  with 
an  acute  base,  the  upper  port  gaping;  hinge 
without  a tooth,  lateral  and  very  long ; valves 
coalcscent.  They  are  foimd  moored  by  a long, 
silky  byssus,  which  has  been  manufactured  into 
glo\  es  and  stockings.  They  have  been  found  fos- 
sil at  Grignon,  and  in  the  limestone  of  Gloucestcr- 
ebire,  Wiltshire,  S^imersetshire,  and  Ayrshire.  In 
Anatomy,  jviitna  aurts,  the  upper  and  bruadcr  pAit 
of  the  ear. 

Pinnace,  pin'naac,  s.  A small  light  res«*l,  nariga- 
ted  with  oars  and  sails,  haring  g«‘iierally  two  masts, 
rigged  similarly  to  those  of  a schooner ; it  b also 
employed  to  d^gnote  one  of  the  boats  uf  a man- 
of-war,  for  canyiiig  the  officers  to  and  from  the 
shore* 

Pinnacle,  pin'na-kl,  $.  {pinacU^  Fr.  pinocoto,  ItoL 
pin^yal,  Welsh,  from  /»en,  a summit,  Celtic.)  A 
I turret  or  part  of  a building  abo\  e the  nuiin  part  of 
the  building;  a high  spiring  point ; summit; — 

I r.  a.  to  build  with  pinnacles, 
j PiNN.»:,  piu'tic,  s.  (plural  «)f  pmao,  a leaf,  Lat.)  The 
I leaflets  on  a pinnate  leaf. 

I PlNNAOE,  pin'naje,  r.  Poundage  of  cattle,— Not 
used. 

PiNNARAPi,  pin'na- ra-pi,  t.  a plume,  Lot.) 

j A sort  of  gladiators  at  Ihime,  who  were  commonly 
matched  against  the  Sainnitca.  They  hod  tlK-ir 
name  from  the  pinmo  that  adorned  tiie  Samnile 
I helmet,  whidt  they  used  to  aim  at,  and  try  to  bear 

I away  in  triumph. 

I;  Pinnate,  pin 'nate,  ) a.  (pinnofeis,  feathered, 

I I Pinnated,  pin'nay  ted,/  l^t.)  Having  pinna;  or 
I ; leaflets  winged.  AppHc<l  to  a leaf  which  has 
' s<‘veral  leaflets  proceeding  laterally  fn>m  one  sbUk. 
I Pinnatelt,  pin'nate-lc,  oi  In  a pinnated  manner. 

PiNNATES,  pin'nayts,  $.  A term  appUwl  by  Linnaeus 
to  the  feet  of  those  hinls  which  have  thu  toes  with 
I a scwlloped  membnmc,  as  the  coots. 


PlNNATlFlD,  pin-nat'e-fid,  a.  (piniwifus, winged,  L.it.)  * 
In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  cut  transversely  into 
several  deej»,  oblong,  parallel  sc*^ments,  the  inej.  | 

tions  reaching  nearly  to  the  midrib,  and  di^idiiig  j 
the  leaf  into  irregular  forms,  tennwl  lobes.  { 

groundsel  aiTonU  a familiar  example. 

PiNNATiFiDLT,  pin-Dat'e-tid-le,  aJ,  In  a pinnatifld 
manner.  j 

PiNNATiPi'rD,  pin-nat'e-ped,  s.  (ptnn'f,  a fin,  and 
pr.*,  a foot,  Lat.)  Fin-footed;  liaving  ths  toes 
boidercd  by  membranes.  , 

Pinned,  pind,  part.  Fastened  with  pins. 

Pinner,  pin'nur,  a.  One  that  pins  or  fastens;  a 
poumlcr  of  cattle ; a pinmaker ; Uic  lappet  of  a 
hood  which  flics  loose. 

Pinning,  pm 'iiing,  $.  The  act  of  fastening  things 
together  with  small  pins,  pegs,  bolts,  &c.  1 

PiNNiPEDER,  pin-nc-po'des,  s.  (ptano,  a wing,  and 
pea,  a foot,  Lat.)  A section  of  the  genus  Cancer  ; 
of  Jinnanu,  including  those  species  of  crabs  which  1 1 
have  the  last  feeler,  at  least,  terminated  by  a very 
flat  or  finger-like  joint ; that  is,  oval  or  orbicular, 
and  broader  than  the  same  joint  of  the  preceding  I 
feet,  even  when  they  are  shaped  like  a fin.  | 

PiNNiTE,  pin'nite,  a.  A fossil  shell  of  the  genuR  Finns.  ! 
PiNNtXJK,  pin'nok,  a.  In  Ichthyologj*,  a s|»ecics  of  ' 
Sea-trout,  commonly  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches  ; 
long,  numerous  about  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  I 
whiting  is  another  species,  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
foiu*  inches  long. — In  Ornithology,  the  TomtiL 
PiNNopiiiLER,  pin-noTe-lus,  s.  dirt,  and 

philofj  a lover,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Coleopterous 
iiLsccts:  Family,  Bracheljlra, 

Pi  NNuTUEKER,  pin-no  Me'res,  $.  (pinna,  a wing, 
and  Mer,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ih'C^ipod 
Cnistaccans. 

PlNNOTiiERUNS,  pin-no-tAe're-nns,  $.  (pinnofllMTes, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A tribe  of  the  tliinl  family,  I 
or  Brarlnuirous  Cnistacean.%  in  the  arrangement  | 
of  bL  Milne  Edwards. 

PiNNUL-K,  pin'im  le,  s.  pK  (pinna,  a wing,  Gr.)  | 
Tlie  leaflets  on  a pinnate  leaf. 

Pint,  pinte,  s.  A measure  of  capacity,  being  <lie 
eighth  part  of  a gallon.  Prorious  to  the  insittu- 
tion  of  the  unpei^  weights  and  measUTVs,  tluxc 
was  one  pint  for  wine,  and  another  for  beer,  and 
ole;  but  since  that  event,  the  pint  for  all  lii^uiib  U 
uniform,  containing  31. Got)  cuhic  inches. 

PiNTA,  pin'ta,  s.  In  Pathologi',  Bluc-st.'im ; a 
disease  which  prevails  in  Moxit^o,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a variety  of  Pityriasis  nigra.  ’ 

Pintado,  pin-ta'do,  $.  The  Guinea-fowl,  tho 
Numhla  mele.ngris  of  zoologi.-itfi,  a native  of  Nu- 
miilia,  long  domesticated  in  Europe,  and  much 
valued  for  its  dietetic  pru|ierties. 

Pintail,  pm 'tale,  s.  'l‘he  anscrino  bird,  Anns  acnt.i, 
rather  larg»T  than  tho  wiilgeon,  but  having  .s 
longer  neck,  and  being  altogi-ther  more  slender  in 
form;  it  is  siddom  seen  in  England,  except  during 
the  severity  of  winter. 

Pintle,  pin'll,  t.  In  Gnnnery,  an  iron  pin  which 
keeps  the  cannon  from  recoiling;  paUk-plntf^  u 
flat  iron  through  which  the  pintle  passes;  pxut't- 
wi.'Acr,  an  iron  ring  through  which  the  pintle 
pa.sscs ; a hole  of  on  oval  figure  made  in  the  tr  lU 
transom  of  the  carriage,  to  leave  room  for  tlie 
pintle  to  play  in ; among  millwrighta,  a pin  pas&ing 
through  the  axle  to  hold  on  the  whccL 
Pintles,  pin'tb,  t.  In  Marine  aflairs,  the  books 
by  which  the  rudder  hangs  to  the  stern-posts. 
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PiNULK,  piu'ulff  $.  Tlie  of  an  .'ixtniUibc. 

Pixi<a,  pi'oujs  $.  A ppmui  of  trw?s  tjri»o  of  tljc 
oniiT  Pinacca*,  the  CouifiT®  of  authors. 

Piny,  pi'no,  n.  Al»outuliug  with  pino-trecs. 

PioNEKR,  pi-o-nccr^  *.  ( piotmicr^  Fr.)  One  who<io 
bu^int*tu>  is  to  m.irch  with  or  before  an  aniiy,  to 
reiair  the  rcnwls  or  dear  it  of  ohstmetions,  work 
at  mtimchtncntSy  or  funn  mine*  for  di*stn»ying  an 
enemy’s  works,  nr  who  nnisovea  obstructions,  or 
pivparcs  the  way  for  onotlier. 

PioNihO,  piVning,  8.  Work  of  pioneers. 

With  painofiill  pifoninga 
From  Bca  to  ira  he  heap'd  a mighty  muond.— 

I'loKY. — See  Peony. 

PnH'iIlLA,  pi-ofc-la,  $.  ( ptos,  fat,  and  pAriw,  a 
lover,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  iuaecta:  Family, 
MtLsddtp. 

Pious,  pi  US,  a.{pieux,  Fr.  piitf,  Lat)  Godly; 
religious;  devoted  to  the  sorxice  of  God;  hnvuig 
due  respect  and  aflection  fiir  parents  or  other 
relations;  practising  the  duties  of  near  relation- 
slup;  practised  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  as 
pious  frauds.  /Vt/uS'DiiWeJ,  of  a pious  dl&poiii' 
tiun* 

Piously,  pi'iis-le,  «<i  In  a pious  manner;  nOigiously; 
w ith  such  rrg.nnl  as  is  due  to  sacn’tl  things. 

Pip,  pip,  $.  (p^,  Dutch,  pepie,  Fr.)  A disea.se 
among  birds,  consisting  of  a white  film  growing 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tongue,  whiclt  prevents 
their  feeding  ; a spot  on  the  cards ; 


When  our  women  fill  tholr  ImastBatliuia  with  piptand 
eounters,  I cannot  wonder  at  a new-lwni  child  that  was 
I marked  with  the  fiv«  of  clubs. — i«  Pke  (/itcm/ifut. 

[ a kernel  in  an  apple ; — ».  n.  (jnpeo^  Lat.)  to  cry 
or  chirp  as  a chicken,  commonly  pronounced  ptep. 

■ PiPAKEA,  jfi-p.a're-a,  $.  (p-poni,  the  luamo  of  the 
I ta>e  in  (jiiiaua.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Dmceraccac. 

Pipe,  pipe,  a.  (Sax.)  A long  tul>e  or  hollow  body ; 

I a mnsie^il  wind  instrument;  a tube  of  clay  with 

, a howl  at  one  end,  used  in  smoking  toliacra  ; the 

organs  of  the  voice  and  respinitiuii,  as  the  wind* 

! pi[H!;  a liquid  measure  containing  two  hogsheads; 
the  key  or  sotmd  of  the  vui(%. 

My  throat  of  war  bo  turn'd  into  a 
Which  qiiir^  with  my  drum, 

\ Small  as  a cunuch.^A'Aaiij. 

In  Law,  a roll  in  the  Exche<]urr,  calle«i  the  great 
, roll; — r.  n.  to  play  oti  the  pilw;  to  emit  a shrill 
I uuuml ; to  whistle; 

lb*cklng  winds  are  piping  loud.— JViVioh. 

^ — p.  a,  to  pipe;  to  ploy  upon  a pipe. 

j The  raven  hovers  o’er  my  bier, 

! The  bittern  on  a reed  I bear. 

Pipe  my  elegy. — UorlwriyAt. 

ripc'ctay^  a kind  of  clay,  fine,  plastic,  and  tena* 
ciiius,  requiring  a considerable  heat  to  fuse  it,  and 
then  fonning  a white,  hard  sulwtancc,  which  at 
first  rapidly  absorbs  moisture.  It  U found  in 
Devonnliire  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  i* 
iLsed  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
earthenware,  tobacco-pipes,  &c.  Pipe-Juk, 
general  name  for  the  Fistularimc,  in  consequence 
of  the  long  tube  on  the  forepart  of  the  cranium, 
andfortheSyngnalhid*,  on  account  of  their  tnbu- 
liir  snout.  Pipe-o^'t^  an  ancient  office  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  in  which  an  account  was  kept  nf 
j the  revenue  occruing  to  the  crown  in  the  different 
I counties  of  the  realm.  The  duties  of  tliU  office 
werx>  ainalgiuuated  in  those  of  the  King's  liemcm- 
a7i 


brancer  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  act  3 and  4 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  99. 

Piped,  pl'pt,  a.  Formed  with  a tube;  tabular. 

PlPEH,  pi'p'iv,  s.  One  who  plays  on  a pipe  or  wind 
instrument,  more  particularly  one  who  plays  on 
the  bagj<i|ics,  Tlie  leav«•^  of  A/vr  betlt  an<l 
A/>cr  si‘ri6o«i  are  extensively  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  East  Intli»*s,  and  lately  of  the  West,  to 
chew  along  w*ith  the  nut  of  the  Areca  catechn  and 
quicklime,  as  a restorative  of  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  and  promoter  of  digestion.  The  common 
pqq»«*r  of  commerce  is  tli«  produce  of  Piper 
niprtm,  a climbing  East  Indian  plant. 

PlPKRACE.E,  pi-per-a'se-e,  a.  (p«/>er,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A small  natural  order  of  incomplete  Exo- 
pms,  comjKMvd  of  climbing  or  cn*cping  plants,  with 
ulfemate  or  0|>;»o9ite  exstipulate  leave*,  jointed 
steni!«,  and  spiki^  naked  dowers,  consisting  of  an 
ovaiT  containing  a single  erect  ovuh',  and  of  from 
two  to  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens.  Tlic 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  more  or  less  fleshy,  indehiscent, 
and  contains  a single  »i‘ed  tilleil  with  albumen,  ou 
titc  outside  of  which,  enclosed  in  a vitcUus,  is  a 
minute  embryo. 

PjPERiDOE,  pip'er-ij,  s.  Tl>e  name  given  in  New 
England  to  the  tree  Nyssa  villusa. 

PlPEitiNE,  pi'per-ine,  s.  ITie  jicculiar  principle  of 
black  pepper,  obtaine*!  by  <ligv»ting  coarsely  pow- 
dereil  jiepper  repcal^^lly  in  waU-r,  and  the  in- 
soluble portion  in  oloohuL  It  consists  of  carbon, 
69.78,  %dn>gen,  G.69,  oxvgen,  19.43,  oilrogen, 
4.19. 

PlPlLiAi,  pip-lHo,  A.  Cpipo,  a bird  of  the  wood- 
pecker kind,  Gr.)  A genus  belonging  to  the 
Tanagrimr,  orTaiugcrs:  Family,  Fringillid®. 

PlEiNO,  pi'ping,  a.  Weak;  feeble;  querulous; 

I,  In  thU  weak  pipiitg  lime  of  ppocc, 

Ha'  o no  delight  to  away  the  time, 

UnlcMe  to  spy  my  sliadow  in  the  sun.— 

very  hot ; boiling,  as  piping  hot,  a vnlgiu*  rxprtw- 
sion.  In  Horticulture,  a slip  of  a jiink  which  is 
broken  off  and  planted  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation. 

PlPlSTUEL,  pe-pi»'trril,  $.  A small  spccipa  of  bat. 

Pipit,  pip'it,  $.  Tho  popular  name  for  a bird  of 
the  genus  Anthus. 

Pipkin,  plpTtin,  a.  A small  earthen  boiler. 

Pippin,  pip'pin,  s.  ( pippeling,  Dutch.)  A kind  of 
t.ut  apple,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 

PlPiiA,  pip'ra,  a.  (Greek.)  Tho  Manakins,  a genus 
of  birds : Tj'pe  of  the  subfamily  Plprine. 

PiPlUD.E,  pip're-de,  a,  ( pipm,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  birds  of  the  order  Dentiroatre*.  It 
constitutes  the  subfamily  of  Pipriiuc  of  Swainson : 
Family,  Ampelidse. 

PliTANTiiUfi,  pip-tan 'tAus,  t.  (p'pto,  I fall,  and  on- 
Moi,  a flower,  Gr.  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  falling 
ufl'  as  well  as  tlie  petals  and  staniens,  in  a very 
short  time.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants: 
Suborder,  Papiliomu'e.T. 

PliTix^LAiNA,  pip-to-kla  ns,  a.  ( pipfo,  I fall,  and 
cMaina,  a clock,  Gr.)  A gimus  of  plants:  Order, 
Itoraginacea*. 

Piquancy,  pik'an-se,  a.  Sharpness;  pungency; 
tartness ; w'verity. 

Piquant,  pik'ant,  a,  (pi^uer,  to  prick  or  sting,  Fr.) 
Stimulating  to  the  tongue ; sliarp;  tart;  pungent; 
severe. 

PlQUANTLY,  pik'ant-le,  ad,  Sh.vply;  tartly;  with 
severity. 
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PlQi-’E,  pock,  f.  (French.)  An  offence  taken ; petty 
malevolence;  nicety;  punctilio;  a term  at  the 
i game  of  piquet ; a strong  de&ire  or  longing  for ; 
~^obsolete  in  the  last  sense  ;) 

AtkI  thouph  it  hare  the  and  tong. 

'Tia  still  for  something  In  the  wrong.—  //udihnu. 

; — c.  n.  Fr.)  to  touch  with  en^T’,  jealoui<y, 

or  other  }>assion;  to  stimulate;  to  excite  to  action ; 
j to  offend ; to  nettle ; to  irritate ; to  sting ; to  fret ; 
I to  excite  to  a degree  of  anger  leiws  than  exas|H-ra- 

I tiun.  \Slih  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  value,  as 

I to  piqut  hunself. 

I Pigi  EEJl.— See  Pickecr. 

\ PigcEEBKB,  pe-ke'nir,  a.  A robber;  a plunderer, 
j Properly  Pickeercr. 

PiytiET,  \ pe-ket’,  $.  (French.)  A game  at  canls 
, PiCgt'ET,/  played  between  two  iHTwins,  wllh 
i wdy  thirty.two  cards,  all  the  deuces,  throe*,  fours, 
I hvea,  and  sixes  being  set  aside. 

■ l*i«.%CY,  pi'ra-se,  $.  { piratica^  Lat.,  plratcrnf,  Fr. 

'llie  crime  of  robbery  and  depredation  npoii  the 
j high  seas.  It  is  also  nsod  to  signify  any  in> 
I friiigetnent  of  the  law  of  copyright, 

j PjHATE,  pi’rate,  s.  (y/trohr,  Lat.)  A sea  robber; 
I a ship  employed  in  piracy;  any  roblMT,  more 

j p;irticularly  anv  vrriter  or  bookseller  who  stcala 

I or  appropriates  cojiyright  property. 

PiUATES,  pi>m'tcs,  a.  ( ptrafo,  a pirate,  I^t.)  A 
J gtmus  of  Coleopteroiis  insccta;  Family,  I’imeUda*. 

PlUATlCAL,  pi*rutlk*al,  a.  Robbing  or  plundering 
by  open  violence  on  tlie  high  seas ; consUting  in 
j piracy;  pn'datory ; robbbg,  as  apmof^o/ trade  or 
occupation  ; practising  literary  theft. 

PiRATiCALLY,  pi  ratlk-al-le,  nd.  By  piracy. 

I J'lRATi.HO,  pi'rate-ing,  a.  Undertaken  fur  the  soke 
' of  piracy,  as  a pirnfin^  expedilion, 

( P1KE.MEI.A,  jur-c-DHTa,  s.  A genus  of  Craigs,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  no  clypeiform  prolongutiun  on 
I the  sides  of  the  carapace,  which  is  much  wider 
j than  it  ia  long,  arched  in  front,  and  atrongly  trun- 
cated on  ea<’h  side  posteriorly. 

PlRigt  ETA,  pir-o-ke'ta,  s.  (meaning  not  explained 
by  Aublet.)  A genus  of  pdants,  natives  of  Guiana 
and  South  America,  on  the  Oronoco : Order,  Tur- 
' neracosi*. 

1‘1BX,  ficm,  *.  (Scotch.)  In  Weaving,  the  reed  or 
' puH*c  of  wood,  commonly  tajwred,  on  which  the 

I wouf  is  wound ; the  term  is  likewise  applied  to  de- 

note the  yam  itself  after  it  ia  so  wotmd. 

[ I'lKOGi  E,  ipe-rttge',  \ a.  (Span.)  A canoe  formed 

Piragua, pe-ng  u-a,/  out  of  the  trunk  of  a in-e; 
the  name  givt*n  also  in  America  to  a narrow  ftny- 
I boat,  carrying  two  masts  and  a lee  board. 

I Pirouette,  pir-u-et',  s.  (Frencli.)  A twirling  n>nnd 
I on  the  toe  in  dancing;  the  sudden  circumvulution 

of  a horse  on  the  same  spot v.  n.  to  perfonn  ; 
to  pironette. 

I PlRRY,  pir're,  s.  A mngh  gale  or  storm. 

I A pirrie  came  aod  set  ship  on  sands, — Hir.  for  Map. 

\ P18AW,  pi'xan,  $.  A native  of  the  city  of  Pisa; — 
a.  of  or  belonging  to  IHsa. 

PiscART,  pis'ka-re,  $.  (piscor,  I fish,  Lat.)  The 
right  or  privilege  of  fishing  waters  belonging  to 
another  jxrson. 

P18CATIOX,  pis-ka'shuD,  i.  (ptsco/M),  Lat.)  Act  or 
' practice  of  fishing, 

I Piscatory,  | is*ka-to-re,  ft.  Relating  to  fishes, 
j Pisces,  pis  Vis,  s.  ptu.  {pisev,  a fish.  lait.)  The 
fishes ; the  fourth  class  in  the  systems  of  tlic 
j natural  historians,  Luinonw  ami  Cuvier.  In  As- 


tronomy, the  lost  of  tile  whiter  signs  of  the  Eodiac»  , 
on  glolws  aod  planispheres  marked  K-  The  sun  . 
enters  this  tagn  about  the  19th  of  February.  Pvci$ 
Au>tralu>^  the  souUiem  fish.  One  of  the  old  con- 
stellations of  Ptolemy,  rituated  directly  under 
Aquarius.  The  brilliant  star  Fumalbaut,  which,  1 
in  these  latitudes,  just  riHcs  above  the  horizon,  is  | 
in  this  constellation.  Pisci*  ro/aat,  the  flying-  : 
fish,  a small  southern  constellation,  consisting  of 
eight  stars,  all  under  the  fourth  magnitude. 
cuiistellatiou  is  situated  00  the  antartic  circle,  and 
wa.t  formed  by  the  astronomer  Bayer.  | 

PlHCtCOi.A,  pis-slk'o-la,  i.  (pwc/s,  a fish,  and  co/a, 

I inlialdt,  lat.)  One  of  the  names  of  the  Himdo 
piscium,  which  infests  fishes,  especially  the  Cyjri- 
ntda>.  I 

Pisc  iDiA,  pls-sid'e-a,  s.  (;>i>ci>,  a fish,  and  coda,  I 
I kill,  Lat.  the  bruised  bartw,  bark,  and  twigs  | 
binng  thrown  into  p»mds  or  rivulets  for  the  purpose 
of  intoxicating  fish,  by  which  means  they  are  easily  | 
taken.)  Jamaica  Dogwood,  a genus  of  Lepimi-  | 
nous  plants,  consisting  of  tm*s,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies:  Suborder,  Papilionaceir. 

Piscina,  pis-si  na,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a huge 
Itosin,  in  on  open  public  place  or  square,  in  which 
the  Roman  youth  learned  to  swim. 

PlSClNAL,  pis  se-nal,  a.  Belonging  to  a fish-pond. 

Piscine,  nis'sine,  o.  Pertaining  to  fishes. 

PiBCivoROTs,  pis-siv'o  nis,  o.  (pi‘cu,  a fish,  and 
taro,  1 devour,  I.at.)  Feeding,  devouring,  or  sub- 
sisting on  fishes. 

Pise,  pe-  zay,  s.  ( French.)  A style  of  building,  in  which 
the  walls  are  made  of  a kind  of  clayey  mortar  mixed 
with  straw,  which,  when  dry,  forms  a solid  mass; 
such  buildings  are  extremely  common  in  many  of 
the  northern  and  wi»stem  countries. 

Pisii,  pish,  M/eiy.  An  exch-unatioa  of  contempt; 
— r.  o.  to  express  coutempt. 

PlsiiAMiN,  pisiiVmin,  s.  The  North  American 
name  of  the  pl.int  Diospyros  Virginiana. 

PlsiiUAK,  pis  tdd'e-an,  a.  Belonging  to  PUidla; 

— 4.  a native  of  Pisidia,  a district  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Pisiform,  pis'e-fawnn,  a.  (pisum,  a pea,  and  for- 
ma, Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a ]M>a.  Punftirmt 
in  Anatomy,  the  fourth  bone  of  the  first  row 
of  the  carpus.  IHsifvrm  iron-ore  is  a variety  of 
argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  small  ma*.<«es 
or  grains,  nearly  or  quite  sphericul,  and  often  equal 
in  size  to  a pea,  or  even  larger.  It  is  abundant 
in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  occurring 
in  secondary  rocks. 

PisMiRF.,  piz'mire,  1.  (pismier,  Dutch.)  An  ant; 
an  emmet. 

Ills  rlr>thes,  M atoms  might  prevail, 

Uight  tit  a pitmirt  or  a wtialu. — Prwr. 

Pisoiirs,  pis'o-dus,  a.  ( pison,  a ]ica,  and  odou*, 

A tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  foa^  fishes  from 
Shej>pey. 

PlsoUTE,  pis’o  lite,  8.  (pison,  a pea,  and  lithos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A jiea-stone;  a concretiono]  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  coniTetions  generally  contain  a cen- 
tral grain  of  sand. 

P18OLITIC,  pis-o-lit  ik,  a.  Composed  of,  containing, 
or  resembling  pi.soUt< ; having  the  resemblance  of 
aggluminnted  jieas. 

PisoN,  pi'son,  a.  (ptsos,  pulse,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insecia  ; Family,  Crabronidc. 

PlsopllALT- — See  PlssaphalU 

Piss,  pis,  p.  a.  (pissen.  Germ. />wsrr,  Fr.  from  pish^ 
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ar,  urinef  Persian.)  To  discharge  the  urine  sc- 
I crvUxl  by  the  kidneys  and  i^Mlging  in  the  bladder; 
i urine,  a %-ulgar  name  of  the  com- 

I mon  yellow  flower  Dandelion. 

PlSSAritALT,  pU'sa-fawlt,  $.  (pusa,  turpentine,  and 
atphaitos,  asphalt,  Or.)  Earth-pitch,  a soft  black 
I bitumen  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  conridered  to  be 
I a combination  of  naphtha  and  asphalt. 

I Piss- BURNT,  pis  bumt,  a.  Stainetl  with  urine, 
i Pl8SELL.«L'M  Indicum,  pis  »e-lc'um  inMe-knm,  t. 

I i Parbadoea  Tar,  a mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the 
^ , thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nean‘r  in  colour, 

I consistence,  and  general  apjtearancc,  to  the  true 
pissaphalt,  than  any  other  substance  of  a similar 
nature. 

PiftT,  > plat,  $.  (pt  /e,  Fr.  from  pi*tar^  to  beat, 

Piste,)  Span.)  The  tract  or  foot-print  made 
by  a horse  and  liis  rider  on  the  ground  travelled 
over. 

PlSTACEA,  pis-ta'she-a,  t.  ( pistnkin,  Gr.  altercil  tmm 
the  Arabic  word  fouiiagy  the  name  of  P.  vera.) 
A genus  of  trees  with  pinnate  leaves : Order,  Tere- 
binta«‘«. 

, Pistachio,  pis-ta'she>o,  a.  ( ptJtfacAia,  LaU 
I cAiOf  ItaL  ffutacAe,  Fr.)  l*lie  nut  of  the  Pia- 

I tacla  terebinthus,  or  Turpentine-tree,  a native  of 

Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

PiSTACiTE,  pis  ta-site,  s.  A mineral  which  occurs 
granular,  massive,  and  in  prismatic  citsUIs,  vari- 
ously terminated,  and  longitudinally  striated ; col- 
our green,  occasionally  almost  black,  and  rarely 
brown  or  reddish.  Com|>osition:  silica,  87.0;  alu- 
mina, 27.0;  lime,  14.0;  ox.  of  iron,  17.0;  ox.  of 
manganese,  1 .5 ; hardness,  6.0  to  7.0 : sp.  gr.  3.42. 

PlSTAREEN,  pia-ta-reen',  a.  A silver  coin,  value  9d. 
sterling. 

PisTii.,  pifl'tn,  0.  (ptsfiVnm,  a pestle,  Eat.)  In 
Bot^my,  the  little  upright  column  which  is  gene- 
[ rally  found  in  the  centre  of  every  flower,  the 

I office  of  which  is  to  receive  and  secrete  the  pollen, 

' and  produce  the  fruit.  It  courists  uf  three  parts, 
the  germon,  style,  and  stigma. 

PlSTlLl.ACEOL'8,  pis-til-la'slius,  0.  Growing  on  the 
pUtil  of  a flower. 

i P18TII.1.ARIA,  pis-tU-la'n*  a,  0.  A genus  of  Fungi, 

' so  named  Oum  its  pistil-like  form : Tribe,  llymcno- 
mycctcs. 

Pistillate,  pis'til-late,  a.  Having  a pistil. 

' PiSTiLLATiON,  pis-til-Iashun,  a.  ( />u/i//um,  a pos- 
I tie,  Lat.)  llie  art  of  pounding  in  a mortar. 

I PISTILLTFEBOCS,  pis-til-lif er-us,  o.  Pistil-  bearing ; 

applied  to  flowers  or  florets  which  cimtain  ono  or 
I more  pistils,  but  no  stamens. 

Pistol,  pis'tot,  $,  A small  fire-arm; — r.  a.  to 
shoot  or  kill  with  a pistol. 

; Pistole,  pU-tolc\  s.  (French.)  A gold  coin  com- 
I mon  in  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 

, countries,  varying  greatly  in  value,  not  only  in  dif- 

j ferent  places,  but  also  at  different  times  in  the 
same  place. 

PiSTot.ET,  pis'to  lot,  a.  A little  pistol;  a coin. — 

I Ousiilete. 

J They  wUl  dance  meirtly  upon  your  grave, 

I A nd  perliapa  give  a dotihle  p»4<iUt 

I To  some  pw  needy  friar,  to  say  a mass 

I To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. — Beau,  mwf  FUt. 

P18TOLOCHIA,  pis-to-Iok'e-a,  0.  ( pato*,  faithful,  and 
lochia,  parturition,  Gr.)  Rir^hwort,  a plant  so  ca]h*tt 
because  it  was  thought  to  promote  delivery  in 
cluldbcd. 
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Piston,  pbi'tun,  0.  (French  and  SjtanUli.)  A thin 
body  of  metal  or  other  solid  .substaiice,  fitted  so  as 
to  move  freely  up  and  down,  air  or  water  tight, 
within  a cylludt'r.  The  puston  of  the  lifting  pump  is 
more  fret^nently  calhtl  the  bucket,  liecau.«e  by  it 
I the  water  is  lifted  in  the  cylinder.  The  solid  pis- 
ton of  the  steam-engine,  force-pump,  &c.,  is  that 
to  wliich  the  name  pftton  is  more  strictly  applicable. 
PL*toti-ri>iL,  the  rod  attucliing  the  piston  to  the  ad* 
joining  machineiy.  | 

PisTOBiNtA,  pLs-to-rin'e  a,  0.  (/>t>fron,  a cap,  Gr.)  ■ 
A gcim-s  of  {danta ; Onler,  Cnuisulacea*.  1 

PisuM,  pi'sum,  a.  (I^.  from  /xfoauir,  a pea,  Celtic.)  | 
A genus  of  annual  herbs,  yielding  the  uumerous 
varieties  of  the  pea.  ' 

Pit,  pit,  0.  (Sax.)  An  artificial  canty  dug  in  the  I 
earth ; a deep  hole ; an  abyss ; a prufundity ; the 
gra\*e;  the  arc',  for  cock-fighting;  that  phicc  in 
a theatre  which  is  generally  rather  under,  or  on  a • 
level  with  the  stage,  and  behind  the  orchestra ; the 
hollow  of  the  bo<iy  at  the  stomach,  is  called  the 
pit  of  tlie  stomach ; a dint  made  on  a soft  sub- 
stance, as  by  tho  finger;  a mark  nr  hollow  ma<lo 
in  the  skin  by  small  |wx ; gnmt  distress  w misery; 
hell  a.  to  lay  in  a pit  or  hole ; to  indent ; to 
prcns  into  hollows;  to  mark  with  small-pox;  to 
set  in  competition  or  contest.  PU-coal^  coal  dug 
in  a pit.  ^ 

PrrAllAYA,  pit-a-ha'ya,  s.  The  Cactus  pita^vya,  a 
shrub,  a native  of  California  ■ 

Pitapat,  pit'a-pat,  ad.  In  a flutter;  with  p.ilpita-  , 
tion  or  quick  succession  of  pulsation ; — s.  a light  | 
quick  step;  j 

Now  I hear  the  pitapat  of  a pretty  foot  through  the  : 
dark  atluy. — DrgdtH.  I 

Pitch,  pitsh,  §.  (p«r,  Celt,  and  Sax.  p»>,  I-jit.)  A j 
resinous  subst:uice  obtained  by  incision  from  the 
bark  of  the  pine-tree,  Abies  picea,  or  Nonnandy  fir, 
usually  called  Burgundy  pitch ; the  impure  resin  i 
of  pine  or  of  turpentine  inspissated;— a punt,  ] 

Welsh,)  any  degree  of  elevation  or  height,  sue, 
stature,  degree,  rale;  [ 

No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  Is  fVccd. — Waller. 
the  point  where  a declivity  begins,  or  the  d»*clivity  i 

itsi'lf;  descent;  slope,  os  the  pitch  of  a hill;  a ! 
fall ; a tlinisting  dow-n.  In  Music,  tho  degree  of 
graveness  or  acuteness  of  a note;— r.  a.  (pic*>iir, 
to  d.vt,  Welsh,  pikken^  Dutch,  picAea,  Germ.)  to 
fix;  to  plant,  us  to  pitch  a tent;  to  order  regularly, 
as  a pitched  battle;  to  tlirow  headlong,  or  cast  for- 
war«l ; to  smear  with  pitch;  to  pave  with  A'-phalt; 
to  chirkon ; ; 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  tn  her  check,  j 

And  pitched  Hie  lily  tincture  of  her  face. — Shake. 

— r.  n.  to  light  on;  to  fall  headlong;  to  fix  a 
choice  U]>on ; to  fix  a tent  or  temporary  habitation;  j 
to  encamp.  In  Navigation,  to  rise  and  fall  alter-  { 
nately,  as  the  head  and  stem  of  a vessel  in  pa.’odng  I 
over  the  waves.  Pitch  arey  an  ore  of  uranium,  | 
called  al.v)  pitch-bleudc.  PUch-farthtagy  a game  ’ I 
in  which  a piece  of  copper  money  is  pitch<‘d  into  a 1 
round  hole,  otherwise  called  the  game  of  chuck,  or  I 
chuck-farthing.  ! 

Pitched,  pitshd,  a.  Smeared  with  pitch;  fixed,  j 
Pitched  chirte  were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  I 
punish  incendiaries.  The  criminals  were  wrapped  I 
in  a kind  of  coat  or  shirt,  daubed  all  over  with  pilch  I 
and  other  combustibles,  Tliis  was  the  punishment  ‘ 
to  which  Neni  emdemned  the  Chri.stians,  when  he  > 
unfairly  charged  them  with  M'tting  fire  to  Rome;  I 
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1 PITCHER— PITH.  PITIIESIA— PITTACAI.  | 

obsming,  that  when  they  were  lighted  up,  they 
1 would  serve  fur  tapers  in  Uie  dark. 

1 PiTCiiBR,  pilsh'ur,  a.  (picAer,  Annoric.)  An  earthen 
1 Teasel  with  a spout  fur  pouring  out  liquors ; a water* 

[ jug  with  ears ; 

PiuM<r$  have  can,  and  I bare  many  serrantji.~-^Viit:j. 

^ an  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in  which  any- 

thing is  to  be  fixed- — Obsolete  in  the  la>t  senho. 

PlTCHTORK,  jHtsh'fawrk,  $.  {picjorc,  Wcl^h.)  A 
t«'o*pr(mged  fork,  used  by  farmers  and  others  in 
loading  and  unloading  straw,  hay,  &c. 

PlTCiUNESS,  pitah'e  nes,  a.  Blackness;  daH;ness. 

PlTciliNG-PEXCE,  piLshlng-pens,  s.  In  Scottish 
law,  money  paid  for  pilchinff  or  setting  down  e\eTy 
bag  of  com,  sack  of  goods,  &c-,  in  a fair  or  mar- 
ket. 

' PtrciTPlPE,  pitah'pipe,  s.  In  Mnsir,  an  instrument 
used  to  give  the  leading  note  of  a tune : used  by 
singers  in  chxurlies. 

PlTciisTosE,  pitsh'stone,  a.  A mineral  which  occurs 
massive ; structure  compact,  sometimes  slaty,  oc- 
casionally curved ; fracture  roiichoidal ; colotir 
brown,  black,  grey,  n-d,  &e.  It  occurs  at  Meiaseu 
in  Saxony,  at  Xewry  in  lirlnml,  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  &C.  Sp.  gr.  2.8  to  2.7;  hardness  =:  5.0 
to  6.0. 

, Pitchy,  pitch's,  a.  Smeared  with  pitch;  having 
1 the  qualities  of  pitch ; 

Night  is  fled, 

Whose  pitcAjf  manUo  OTer-veilcd  the  earth.— ■SAoAr. 

1 Pitchy  iron-vrt  occun  in  small  masses,  rctifbrm 

[ and  stalactitic,  haring  much  the  aspect  of  resin; 

1 fracture  fiat,  concboidal,  with  a vitreous  lustre ; 

I translucent  on  the  edges,  and  yields  to  the  knife; 

streak  olive-green  or  lemon-yellow.  It  occurs  in 
1 se^'orol  old  niines  in  Saxony,  Upper  Silesia,  Brit- 

tany, andChilL  Composition:  oxide  of  Iron,  33.46; 
arsenic  and,  26.06;  sulphuric  acid,  10.75;  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  0.57;  water,  23.48  : sp.  gr. 
2.2  to  2.4;  hardness  = 2.6. 

PiTEOiB,  pit'e-us,  a.  (see  Hty.)  Exciting  pity; 

1 moumful ; sorrowful ; compahsiunate ; wretched ; 

paltry; 

amends  t unless 
1 Be  meant  our  grand  fue.— J/i/tos. 

1 Piteously,  pit'e-us-lc,  ad.  In  a piteous  manner; 
1 with  compassion ; sorroa fully;  niourufully. 

PlTEousKESS,  pit'e-us-iies,  s.  Sorruwfiducss ; ten- 
derness; compassion. 

PiTEALL,  pit'fawl,  $.  A pit  slightly  covered,  iuteuded 
to  entrap  beasts  or  men. 

PiTFALMNO,  pit'fawl-iug,  a.  Leading  into  a pitfall 
Not  full  of  Clanks  and  cuntiadlcUons,  and  pH/aUimg 
' dispenaes.r— JfUtoa. 

PiTrisn,  pit'fish,  a.  A small  fi«h,  a native  of  the 
Indian  seas,  which  has  the  power  of  retracting  or 
protruding  its  cyca  at  pleasure. 

Pith,  pi/A,  a.  (piMo,  Sax.  piV,  Dutch.)  The  cellu- 
lar substance  wliich  forms  the  centre  of  the  stems 
of  Exogenous  plants,  and  round  which  the  annual 
1 concentric  rascular  wood  is  arranged ; the  spinal 

1 cord  of  animals;  strength  or  force;  energy*;  co- 
gency; concentrated  force;  closeness  and  vigour  of 
I thought  and  style;  condensed  substance  or  matter; 
quintessence ; weight ; moment ; importance ; 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  end  monwnt.— SAuiU. 

—V.  a.  to  sever  the  spinal  cord.  PUh-huUa^  small 
balls  made  of  the  pith  of  the  eldcr-trec,  extremely 
useful  in  numerous  electrical  experiments,  to  show 
the  efiects  of  attraction  and  repoluon. 

PiTHESiA,  pifA-i^hVa, «.  {pilketoa^  an  ape,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  (juadnunana  of  nodiirnal  luil>it»,  and  mak- 
ing a near  approach  to  the  apes,  the  tail  beiug 
only  a few  inches  long. 

Piniicus,  pi/A'e-kus,  a.  (pUhekoa^  an  ape,  Gr.) 

Tl>e  Pongo,  a genus  of  ap**^. 

Pithily,  pifA'e-le,  nr/.  With  strength;  with  close 
or  concentrated  force;  cogently;  energetically. 
PmiiNEsa,  pi/A'e-nes, s.  Energy;  strength. — Sel- 
dom used. 

ITthless,  piMIcs,  ad.  Destitute  of  pith ; wanting 
strength,  cogency,  or  concentrated  force. 

PiTHo,  piVAo,  a.  In  Fabulom  History,  the  goddess 
of  Peraunsion  among  the  Ihtinans.  She  wiis  sup-  j 
posed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venu.s, 
and  was  represented  writh  a diadem  upon  her  heiid, 
to  indicate  the  influeuco  she  exeru^  over  the 
affairs  of  men. 

PlTiioLE,  pitliole,  a.  A mark  or  cavity  made  on  the 
skbi  by  diaeasc,  more  particularly  smull-pox  ; 

I have  knovn  a lady,  sick  of  the  small-pox,  only  to  ' 
keep  her  face  fr>n>  pithoifJi,  take  odd,  strike  them  lu 
apdn,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish! — Bmh.  <6  FUt, 
PlTHT,  pirA'e,  a.  CousUtiug  of  pith;  abounding  with 
pith ; strong ; forcible ; cntirgetic. 

PiTHYS,  pilAls,  a.  A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  , 
Myotherin»,  or  Ant-thruslirs;  Family,  Merulida?.  ' 
PlTlAULR,  pit'c-a-bl,  a,  {piU^able,  Fr.)  Deserving  ' 
pity;  worthy  of  compasriou  ; miserable. 
PiTiABLENES.^,  pit'e-a-bl- ues,  $,  'The  state  of  de- 
serving  pity. 

PiTiEDLY,  pit'e-ed-le,  ad  In  a sitoatlon  to  bo  pitied.  ! 
—Not  UAiml 

He  is  pittpt'rir  and  pitUdlg  to  be  counted  alone  that  Is 
illiterate. — FtUknm,  j 

Pitiful,  pit'e  fill,  a.  Tender;  compassionate;  me- 
lancholy; moving  comp.*tssion;  mbu*rablo;  wurthy 
of  being  pitied ; ^try*;  couU-mptible ; despicable; 
very  small ; insignificant. 

PiTiFULNEsa,  pit'e-fvl-nes,  a.  Tenderness;  mercy; 

oompasbion ; despicablciiess. 

Pitifully,  pit'e-ful-e,  ad  W'ith  pity;  with  com- 
passion; in  a manner  to  excite  pity;  contemptibly; 
despicably;  meanly. 

Pitiless,  pit'c-les,  a.  W'ltbout  pity;  destitute  or  j 
oompussion ; merciless ; exciting  no  pity ; 

Blit  they  do  perish  pitikaa  that  wear  1 

Through  sloth  away.  i 

So  I do  perUh  pitikaa  through  fear, — Davita.  1 

Pitilessly,  pit'e-les-Ic,  ad.  Without  mercy  or 
coinpa.<w>ion. 

Pitileshness,  pit'e  les-nes,  a.  Unmcrclfiilncss;  in- 
seiiMbility  to  the  distn>sses  of  others. 

PiTHAN,  pitman,  a.  In  Sawing,  the  man  who  sUmds 
in  the  pit,  or  beneath  tlie  timber  sawn ; the  piooe  ^ 
of  tiinl^T  which  connects  the  low*er  end  of  a saw- 
mill with  the  wheel  wliich  moves  it ; a collier.  1 ! 

PiTSAW,  pit'saw,  s.  'The  large  saw  used  iu  dividing  | 
timber,  used  in  a saw-pit.  ;! 

Pitta,  pit'ta,  s.  (pww,  or  pitta^  pitch,  Gr.)  A ,j 
genus  of  birds  placed  by  Swainsuii  among  the  )ly- 
otherinK,  or  Ant-thrushes : Family,  Menilidm. 
PiTTACAl.,  pit'ta-kal,  a.  (pi/h;,  pitch,  and  Au//of, 
beautiful,  Gr.)  A dark-blue  solid  substance,  some-  | 
what  like  indigo ; assumes  a metallic,  fiery  ap|)car-  I 
once  on  friction,  and  varies  in  tint  from  copper  to  i 
gulden.  It  has  neither  t.iste  nor  smell,  is  dihusible  | 
iu  water,  and  dyes  a fiLst  blue  uiom  linen  and  | 
cotton  goods,  with  the  usual  mordants.  It  is  ob-  { 
tained  (Win  woed-tar,  and  is  one  of  the  six  princi-  I 
pies  discovered  in  that  substance  by  M.Reicbenbach. 
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PLACABLE— PL.\CEXT.V. 


PlTTACUR,  pit'ta-kus,  $.  A native  of  Mitylcnc,  in 
Lesbos,  one  of  Uie  sereii  wise  men  of  Greece,  so 
called. 

Pittance,  pit 'tans,  #.  (pitanc^,  Fr.)  Oriptnallr, 

I the  allowance  of  meat  doled  out  to  a monk  in  tlie 
convent;  a vcrr  small  portion  allowed  or  as-M^^ned. 

PiTTJZiTE,  pit'te-site,  s.  (pi//o«,  pitch,  Gr.)  A spe- 
cies of  jutchy  iron-ore. — See  I*itchy  iron  ore. 

Pnrt^si*ORACE.*,  pit-t4>-si>o-ra'se-e,  $.  A natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  cou>inting  of  trees  or 
I ahrube,  with  regolar  symmetrical  Howers,  oxile  and 
parietal  placenta*;  stamens  five,  alternate  with  the 
petals ; aseending  or  htwizotital  ovnies  and  imbri- 
cated petals ; fhiit  capsular  or  berried ; ^ecd  often 
, covered  with  a glutinous  or  resinous  pulp.  It  be- 
longs to  the  BaimJ  alUnnee  of  LiiidW. 

PnrosPORt'M,  pit-UM'po-ruin,  s.  (pUta,  resin,  and 
I aporo4^  a seed,  Gr.  iu  allusion  to  the  seeds  lieing 
' covered  with  resinous  pulp.)  A geims  of  plants, 

I with  tubular,  white,  or  yellowish  Howera : Typo  of 

I the  order  Pittosporacem. 

I PiTUlTA,  pit-u'e-ta,  $.  (Latin,  ptVwiVr,  French.)  In 
Pathology,  phlegm  ; viscid  muints. 

PiTCiTAKV,  pit-u'e-ta-re,  a.  {pUuitttritis,  Tj»t.)  Con- 
ducting phlegm.  Pituitary  yUintiy  in  Anatomy,  a 
process  the  bndn  situated  in  a duplicaturc  of  the 
dura  mater  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  Pituitary  membrane^  the  mucous  membrono 
which  lines  the  nostrils  ^<1  sinuses  cominuaicoting 
with  the  nose;  is  so  called  because  it  secretes  the 
mucus  of  those  parts. 

PiTiTTora,  pit-u'e-tus,  <1.  Coniusting  of  phlegm. 

1 PlTi'9,  pi'tus,  s.  A geniM  of  fosi^il  plants  from  tlis 
carbouiiVruus  strata  of  Twceddole. 

PiTV,  pit  e,  s.  {pitity  Fr.  Ital.)  Compasrion; 

sympathy  with  misery ; the  ground  or  subject  of 
misery;  cause  of  grief;  thing  to  be  regretted;— 
V.  a.  to  regard  with  (endemess  on  account  of  unhap- 
piness; to  comjkassiunaU! ; to  sympathUe  with. 

Pitying,  pit'e-ing,  *?.  a.  Expressing  pity ; bestovr- 
ing  pity. 

P1TYBIASI0,  pit-e-ri'a-sis,  s.  {pityrony  bran,  Gr.) 
I>r.  WilUm's  name  fur  a genus  of  cut^tc'otis  dis- 
eases, characterised  by  im^gutar  paUhes  of  small 
thin  scales,  winch  frequently  form  and  sipurato, 
but  do  nut  collect  into  crusts,  nor  are  attend^  with 
intlammation. 

Pivot,  piv  ot,  s.  (French,  from  piWo  or  piula,  a j»og 
or  pin,  ItaL)  A pin  on  which  anything  turns. 

PlX,  piks,  s.  ( pyxuy  Lat.)  The  little  box  or  chest  iu 
which  the  consecrated  host  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
' Church  is  kept.  A box  kept  at  the  British  mint, 

I in  which  a small  sample  of  the  coins  struck  is  de* 

I posited,  in  order  to  be  assayed  and  compared  with 

I a standard  {wnu'ned  in  tbe  Kxchc<|uer.  TliU  o}mt- 
I alion,  colled  'Trial  of  the  Pix,’  is  {>erfonned  in 
presence  of  certain  members  of  tbe  Pri^’V  Council, 

; the  officers  of  tlie  mint,  and  a Jury  of  tbe  Gold- 
I smiths'  Company.  It  usually  takes  place  on  the 

I appointment  of  a new  roaster  of  tbe  mint,  before 

I his  predecessor  receives  his  discharge. 

I Pizzicato,  piz-ze-ka  to,  a.  (Italian.)  A term  in 
Music,  signifying  that  the  strings  of  the  riulin  must 
be  pinched  with  the  tingers. 

PizzLE,  piz'zl,  $.  (peeSy  a tendon  or  string,  Dutch.) 
In  Bovine  or  other  quadrupeds,  the  mrio  urinary 
organ. 

Placabilitt,  plak-a-bil'etc,  \t,  ^Mllingncsato 

Placablknf.mh,  plak'a-bl  ncs,  / be  Bpi*cased  ; 
posaibiJity  to  be  appeased. 
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Placable,  plalca-bl,  a.  ( plncabUit,  Lat.)  lliat 
may  be  apjH*ased ; willing  to  forgive. 

Metboiight  I saw  him  plamhU  and  mild.— 'JVttil. 
Placard,  pla-kfhd',  \ #.  (French,  from  ptax^  a to-  1 
PLACART,  plo*kdrt',  / ble,  Gr.)  Originally,  an  i, 
edict,  declaration,  or  rooi^ifesto ; now  um‘d  for  an 
advertisement  posted  in  a public  place  r.  o.  to  j 
lilnd  or  denounce  by  posting  a notification  in  a 
public  place ; to  notify  by  a pLicanl  or  advertise-  | 
ment.  In  Architecture,  the  decurations  of  the  , 
door  of  an  apartment.  PUicart  ia  nut  in  use. 
Placate,  pla'kate,  r.  a.  ( plaeo,  Lut.)  To  appease. 
—Not  u-Htd. 

Placated,  plalLay-ted,  o.  Appeased. — Not  used. 

The  pnitoetlon  and  brocfleence  of  u placated  Deity  is 
not  deducible  from  nature.— /'c'rirj.  ' 

Place,  plase,  t.  (French,  phzoy  Span.)  A parti-  1 
color  ]Kirtion  of  imletinite  space,  occupied,  or  in-  ' 
tended  to  be  occupied,  by  any  person  or  tliuig; 
any  portion  of  space,  as  distinct  from  space  in  1 
general ; locality  ; ubiety ; local  reLiUon ; local 
existence ; separate  room  or  ajuirtment ; 

in  bU  brain 

lie  hath  strange  ptaeu  crammed  with  observation.— 

lAikt, 

a scat ; a roddence ; a maredon  ; p.wjge  or  por-  ^ 
tion  in  a book ; point  or  degree  in  order  of  pro-  ! 
cecdiug;  rank  ; order  of  priority,  dignity,  or  im-  | 
portance  ; ground  ; room  ; 1 

There  Is  no  ptau  of  doubting  but  It  U the  very  same. 
—Hammtned, 

Station  in  life;  calling;  occnimtion;  condition;  a 
city,  town,  village ; fortress ; a country,  king- 
dom, &c. ; space  in  general ; room  or  stead,  in 
the  sense  of  substitution.  In  Astronomy,  place 
of  the  sun,  a jdanct,  or  a star,  denoti'S  the  sign 
and  degree  of  the  zodiac  which  the  luininary  is 
in  ; or  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  counting  from 
the  b»'giiming  of  Aries,  which  the  planet  or  star’s  I 
circle  of  longitude  cuts,  and  thorvfure  coincides  | 
with  the  longitude  of  the  sun,  pLutet,  or  star.  In 
Falconry,  height.  [ 

A falcon  towering  in  his  prido  of  place.— S^Kakt.  \ 

In  Arithniftie,  the  situation  of  figurrs  in  a nu-  1 
nurical  order  of  notidion,  which  is  distinguh^hed  | 
into  units,  tens,  hundreds,  <S:c. ; — r.  a.  to  put  in  \ 

any  rank,  condition,  or  uffiw  ; to  fix ; to  settle  ; ' 

to  induct ; to  i*stuLlUh  ; to  invest ; to  put  out  at  | 

interest ; to  tale  place,  to  happen  ; to  come  into  ! 

actual  existence  or  operation ; to  take  the  prec«?-  ; 

denoe  or  priority  ; to  yi'ra  place,  to  give  room  ; t«i  II 
give  advantage;  to  yield  to  the  intiuence  of;  to  *' 
listen  to ; 

Neither  give  plane  to  the  devil. — Eph.  iv.  jj 

to  give  way  ; to  yield  or  surfer  to  pass  by.  Hujh  j ' 
placef,  in  Scripture,  the  mounts  on  which  idola  j 
trous  sacrifices  were  offere'd.  | 

Placebo,  pla-se'bo,  a.  ( placeo,  I please,  I.at.)  An 
epithet  fur  any  medicine,  the  object  of  which  is  to  1 
plesse  and  soothe  the  |»atienL  ! 

Placed,  plaste,  a.  Elected ; appointed : appliM  t 
to  military  and  naval  officers,  and  to  clergymen 
of  tbe  Church  Scotland,  signifying  their  actual 
enjoyment  of  office. 

Placeman,  plasc'man,  $.  One  who  has  a place  or 
office  under  govenunent. 

Placenta,  pLa-s^n'to,  s.  (Latin,  pfol'ons,  a cake, 
Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  afterbirth,  the  cellular 
substance  which  connects  the  mother  with  the 
child.  In  Botany,  a copious  development  of  cel- 


PLACraTAL— PLACONOMIA. 


PLADABOTIS— PUOUl. 


I foJv  tissM  fonned  at  some  point  ai  Um  iiupdo  of 
j a carpellun,  and  ont  of  which  tha  otoIbs  or  jomg 

I weds  arise.  In  Geology,  a name  pTen  to  a see* 

1 tioD  of  the  Caiocjsti.  beeanse  the  shells  an  flat. 

' Placevtal.,  pla>iea'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pla* 
I centa. 

i Plackictalia,  ^a*sen*tale-a,  s.  The  name  of 
I that  primarr  diiirion  of  the  class  MammaUa, 

I wbidl  inclnm  the  orden  sHueh  hsTe  either  a 
placenta  or  a rasenlar  chorion,  hy  whidi  the  fiBtQs 
la  attached  to  the  parietia  of  the  ntema. 

I PtACEHTATioir,  pla-sen-ta'shun,  a.  In  Botany, 

> the  disposition  of  the  eoCjledoos  or  lobea  in  the 

I gennination  of  seeds. 

PLACBimpeBous,  pU'Sen-tifer'ns,  a.  In  Botanj, 
bearing  or  prodndng  a placenta. 

PLACSwruLA,  pla-een'tn*la,  a.  A genus  of  micrtH 
^ eoopio  Forammifera. 

I Placer,  plaW, «.  One  who  pUeca,  locates,  or  seta. 

\ Placid,  pUald,  «.  (pfdeiJmr^  laL)  GcnUe;  un* 
disturb^;  quiet;  equable;  seme;  mild;  on* 

I ruffled;  calm;  tranqniL 
I PLACiDrrr,  ^-sld'e-te,  a.  Cabnneea. 

Placidlt,  plasKl'le, HUdlf;  calmly;  qtdetij; 

: without  disturbance  of  the  pamiona 

I PLAClDKBsa,  pUsld  nca,  a.  Calnmew;  quietneea; 
, . tranqnUlitjr ; unruffled  state  of  mind ; mlidnees ; 
I gentleness ; sweetoees  of  disposition. 

I pLAcrr,  plaslt,  a.  (p/aciftwi,  that  whkb  pleaaea, 
Lat.)  A doaot  or  determination.— Obeo]^ 

' We  apend  time  in  defeoee  of  our  ptaeiti,  whloh  mlKfat 
have  been  cmplojed  noon  the  anlvefinl  Anthor.— 

< pUU. 

I PlJicrTORT,  plaa'e-to-re,  a.  a decree, 

I ' Lat.)  BeLuing  to  pleas  or  pleadings  in  oourta  of 
1 law. 

Pz^olTtTM,  plasVtura,  a.  pin,  (Latin,  a decree.) 
A public  court  or  aasemblj  of  mjiidie  ages,  in 
i which  the  soreorign  presided,  when  a <**wtnltetii>r> 
t was  held  upon  the  aflairs  of  the  state. 

Placket,  \ plak'et,  a.  ( pfoeqmor^  to  clap  oo,  Fr.) 

, Plaquet,  / A petticoat— Obeoleta. 

The  bone-echa  Is  the  eurse  dependant  on  tboee 
I war  for  a yforArtr— 

Placobsanchiata,  pla*ko>bnng>ke*a'ta,'l  a.  A 
Placobrakchidjb,  pla>ko*branglM  de,  / name 
pren  bjr  M.  Rang  for  his  fifth  family  of  Gastero* 
j poda,  but  placed  by  Corier  amotig  hia  Kufflbrao* 

, ehiata. 

PlacobsaKCRUS,  plak‘0*brang1ras,  a.  (p&shona, 
f a flat  cake.  Or.)  A genus  of  M^osoa : Order, 
Kndibranchiatk 

! Placoid,  plak'oyd,  a.  (ploz,  a broad  plate,  and 
j asdoa,  a form,  Gr.)  In  Geology,  having  the  »bin 

[ oorenMl  irregularly  with  what  seem  like  platca. 

I Plaooidiah,  pl**koy^de>an,  a.  iplax,  a broad 
plate,  and  ricfoa,  form,  Gr.)  One  of  the  orders 
t into  which  If.  Agaaria  diridea  the  class  of  fishea. 

! The  Placoidiana  are  diatlnguiabed  by  thrir  ■Hn 

j being  irregularly  oorcred  with  plates  of  enameL 

l In  this  or^  are  oompriaed  all  the  cartila^nona 

I fishes  of  Curicr,  the  sturgeon  only  excepted ; — a. 

beloQ^ng  to  the  order  of  Pbandiana. 

PLACtncA,  plS'kn'na,  a.  {ptakomr^  a thtn  broad 
J plate,  Gr.)  A gsnns  of  MoUoscn,  the  ahells  of 

j which  are  much  com  pressed,  perUceona,  and  with 

I two  internal  lamellar,  sagittate,  cardinal  taeth  in 

one  valve : Family,  Ostracidft. 

I Placunomia,  pla-kn*Do'me-a,  a (pfommo,  and 
I onofliid.)  A genna  of  HoUnaca,  the  ahcUa  of 
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whkh  are  attached,  and  possess  the  fbnn  a&«  j| 
general  atructuie  of  Anomia,  but  having  two  ear* 
dinal  teeth : Family,  Ostracidia.  i 

PLADABona,  plad'S-ro'tia,  a.  {pia^ror^  wet,  Gr.)  j 
A fungoua  and  flaccid  ttuiMor  within  the  eyelid.  < 
It  baa  been  suppoeed  to  be  the  purulent  ophth^mhL 
Plaoeka,  plad^er-a,  a (pfucforoa,  abounding  m 
joke,  piohf$y  broad,  and  chesfos,  a Up,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  L^umiooua  plants : Suborder,  Papdioo*  i 
acesA  I 

Plakokd,  pla'fond,  ) s.  ( piafond^  Fr.)  In  Archi-  | 
Plattoicd,  idat^fbnd,)  tectnre,  the  oeOlng  of  a | 
room ; the  under  side  of  the  projccdon  of  t)^  lar- 
mier of  the  cornice ; generally,  any  sofflt. 

Plaoal,  pU'gal,  o.  (ptopota,  oblique,  Gr.)  In 
Music,  plagal  melodiea  are  such  us  ^ve  their  prin- 
cipal notes  lying  between  the  of  the  key,  and 
Um  octave  or  twelfth.  i 

PLAOiAirTHca,  ^j-e-an'this,  a (pfoptoe,  obUque,  ' 
and  oftChoa,  a flower,  Gr.  because  two  of  the  prtak  f 
are  remote  frian  the  rest,  whkh  eanses  the  flower  ! 
to  have  an  oblique  appeenmoe.)  A gmus  of  pknta : ! 
Order,  BombaoesA  1 

Plaoiabism,  pUjer>lxm,  a ( plagioriau^  a kidnsp- 
ptng,  Lat)  A Uteraiy  theft;  an  appropriatko  of  , 
the  Utcrary  labours  of  another. 

' Plaoiabist,  pla'jcr  ist,  s.  One  who  purioina  tha  ' 
writings  of  an  author,  and  impoaee  them  on  others  : 
as  his  own. 

Plaoiarizb,  pla'jer-iie,  no.  To  steal  or  purkin  ; 

firom  the  writings  of  another. 

Pl  AO  LAST,  pU'jer-e,  o.  Kidnapping;  practiring 
Uterary  tb^ ; — a.  a Uterary  thief ; a pJagiarist  1 
Plaoihbdral,  plaj-e-be'dral,  a.  ( piaptotj  obUquA  j 
and  hedha,  a ba^  Gr.)  In  Mineraiogy,  having  ; 
oblique  aid^  j 

Plaoh,  pWje*t,  A (pfagiariut^  a kidnapper,  Lat) 

In  Scottish  Law,  the  stealing  of  human  bcingA  I 
pLAOiOBOTRra,  plaj-e-o-bot'rU,  a (piafftor,  trans-  ' 
versa,  and  6o<r^,  a jnt,  Gr.  In  reference  to  the  ' 
]uta  at  the  baw  of  the  carpels  being  transverse, 
and  not  lonptodhud.)  A genus  of  pLwU:  Order, 
BoraginaoesA 

Plaoiolobicm,  plaj-e-o-lo*be-uin,  a.  (pfopfoa,  ob-  ' 
liqua,  and  fohoa,  a pod,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  | 
shape  of  the  pod.)  A genua  of  Leguminous  plants : » 
Suborder,  PapiUonacec. 

Plaoioxite,  plajVo-nite,  a.  (pkpba,  oblique.  Or. 
from  the  form  ^ the  crystak. ) A mUieral  occur- 
ring in  oblique  four-eided  prisma,  occupying  the 
dru^  cavities  of  the  matrix,  at  WoUsberg,  in  the  | 
HartA  Comporitkm — antimony,  37.94 ; lead, 

40.52;  sulphur,  21.53.  ) 

Plaoiostoma,  plaj-e-os'to-ma,  a.  (pfrt^ilor,  obliqoA 
and  stoma,  a month,  Or.)  A genus  of  MoUusca.  . 
the  shells  of  which  an  fr:^  inequilateral,  and  ob*  | 
Uque;  umbonea  remote  ;8abaitkulated  on  one  side;  | 
hinge  straight  in  one  valve,  with  a triangular  notch  ' 
in  the  other ; surface  aptnous  or  smooth.  Found  , 
in  the  foeeal  state  only : Family,  Ostracidc.  [ 

Plaocb,  plage,  s.  ( piaiyk,  a stroke,  Gael  pttpo,  Lat.  ^ 
p/epe,  Gr.)  A diaeam  eminently  ooiitogiuus  and  ' 
dertrucCive;  peetilewoe ; state  of  misefy;  anythuig  i 
troubkaome  and  vexatkna ; a typhus  fever  emi*  I 
nently  ooDtagkoa  and  attended  with  great  debilitv  | 
at  an  unoertain  period  of  tbe  diaem,  carbno^ea 
or  buboes  ensuA — Cu/kn.  i 

— v.  a.  to  iidest  with  disease,  calamity,  or  naturaf 
evil  of  any  kmd ; to  vex ; to  haraas ; to  trouble ' 
to  embamisA 
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riAG  U KFUL-  PLAINHEABTEDN  ESS. 


PL.\IX1NG— PL-VNARUIM. 


PLAUUKFUL,  plage  (%4  o.  Abounding  with  plague 
or  plagues. 

Plaoubl£99,  plageles,  a.  Free  from  plague. 

Plao  ubt,  pUf^'e^ «.  Y«utioaa } troublmocM ; tor* 
men  dog;  full  of  the  plague. 

When  did  the  beat  which  my  Trine  fill, 

Add  ooe  more  to  the^^o^eeir  UUf — Doium, 

If  ethinke  I eea  him  entaHuf  ordinaries 
Dlapenelog  for  the  pox  and  piag^ep  honaea, 

Reaching  hie  doa0|  walUng  HowMlda  for  U<prrs.-~ 

BmJomtom. 

Plaocilt,  {dageVle,  ad.  Vexatiouilj ; In  a roan* 
oer  to  hanta  or  embanaae ; greatlj ; borriblj. — 
Two  last  sigiuficatioQS  Tulgar. 

pLAorsiA,  ^t>goo'xhe*a,  $.  (p£o^,  obtuse,  Gr.) 
A gemu  of  fi^es,  ha  which  Um  snout  is  obtuse, 
and  rerj  nraoh  sdranoed  before  the  roooth ; with* 
out  pectoral  fine ; donal,  candal,  and  Tcntnd  fins 
uint^ : PamOj,  SDuridm. 

PLAtCB,!  plsse,  a.  (pfia,  Fr.  pirifossr.  Germ.)  A 

PLAIBK,  i species  of  flounder  (PhteMO  rM/parw), 
taken  in  great  abondanoe  oo  the  coasts  of  Qrut 
Britaiu  and  Ireland.  It  grows  to  the  weight  of 
eight  or  ten  Ibe.,  spawns  iu  February  or  March, 
a^  is  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  at  the  I 
end  of  May.  Pknee-moutky  a wry  mouth. 

Plai^  plad,  a.  (Cdtic,  a bhuiket.)  A striped  or 
veru^Bted  doth,  conriitating  a prominent  part  of 
the  ooetnme  of  the  Highlanders  of  Sootland : He 
diflereet  patterns  serred  to  distinguish  the  Tarious 
elana.  It  U sometimes  spdt,  but  erroneously,  nlad. 

Plaih,  plane,  a.  (Fren^  fnm  pianua,  Lat.) 
Smo^ ; lerel ; Am  from  protoberanoes ; without 
deratioDS  and  deprasioas;  open;  clear;  flat; 
raid  of  ornament ; liinple ; aitleas ; not  subtle ; 
not  spacious ; not  learned ; honestly  rough ; Crank ; 
open  in  manner ; sincere ; mere ; bare ; 

He  that  befolled  you  to  ptaia  SfOMUt  was  a jrism  kusTe.^ 

Skak». 

evident;  manifest;  diseendble;  notobecure;  not 
raried  with  much  art; 

A plaiDtur  song^IriwetnglBg  Tries  reqoires; 

For  warbuog  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow.-* 

Sidmp, 

not  ornamented  wHb  figum ; not  dyed,  as  /dbm 
muslin; — ad.  not  ofaeemrely;  distiu^y;  articu- 
lately ; nmply ; with  rough  etneeri^ ; artlessly ; 
bluntly;—*,  w^l  land ; an  open  flat  field ; a ^t 
expanse ; a field  of  battle ; 

Poor  forth  Britannia's  l^^ons  oo  the  ArfoOhecA 

— r.  a.  to  level ; to  make  even  or  level ; to  make 
jdein,  evident,  or  clear ; 

Whaf  s dumb  la  show,  111  ^fotn  in  speech.— 

— e.  ft.  to  lament;  to  wait— Obsolete. 

The  fox  that  ftrst  this  eanse  of  grief  did  dml, 

'Uan  flrst,  thus  jtfoia,  his  case  with  words  nnktnd.— 

Spmttr. 

Plain  worA,  |dam  needle-woric,  as  distinguished 
from  emfaroiilery.  Plain  eAmf,  in  ancient  eccle- 
nastical  muse,  signified  the  chief  melody,  which 
was  confined  within  the  natnral  bounds  of  the  scale. 

Plaixdbaliko,  plane-de'ling,  a.  Honest;  open; 
acting  sincerely  and  without  art; — s.  management 
without  art  or  duplicity ; siucerity. 

PLAntnRARTBD,  plane-WW,  a.  Having  a sin- 
cere and  open  disposition ; communicating  without 
art,  reserve,  ar  h^-pocrisv. 

PLAixiiEARTCSKESs,  pbme*hdr'ted*ncs,  r.  Fnmk- , 
ness  nf  dispusilion ; siucerity.  I 

arfl 


! PLAiMixo,  pla'iung,  s.  Complaint ; the  act  of  Dik- 
ing level  or  smo^. 

The  Incessant  wssplngs  of  mjr  wife, 

And  piteous  ptaimimg§  of  tbs  pretty  bubes, 

Fore^  ms  to  sask  delsje. — ofoiis. 

Plaiklt,  planele,  od.  With  a level  surface ; with- 
out cunning  or  disgume;  without  ornamental  or  • 
artificial  deooratioo ; frankly ; honestly ; sinceBely ; 
in  eameat ; fairly ; in  manner  easily  to  be  under- 
stood ; evidently  ; cleariy ; not  obscurely. 

Plaihmbss,  plane'nea,  s.  Levelncas;  evennem  of 
surface ; opennem ; rough  smccrity ; candour ; art* 
keencea;  nropbeity;  deamesa. 

PxjuxeoRO,  plue'song,  $.  The  plain  unvaried  song 
or  chordi-diant ; the  planus  cantus  of  the  Kumar 
Catholic  Church,  so  mdled  in  ooutradistinction  to 
the  prick-eong,  or  muac  by  note. 

PzjtiM-SPOKRN,  plane-epol^  a.  Spoken  with  un- 
reserved sincerity. 

Plaixt,  plavnt,  s.  (p/otirif,  from  pknmdn,  to  lar  > 
ment,  I>.)  Lamentation ; complrat ; audible  ex-  | 
preamon  of  grief;  representation  of  injury  or  ' 
wrongs.  In  law,  a pnvate  roerooiial,  in  whidi  ia  : 
set  forth  the  complaint  and  cause  of  action ; the  ' 
propounding  or  e^biting  of  any  action,  penoiud 
or  real,  in  writing. 

Pladtitol.,  playnt-dU,  a.  Complaining ; lament-  , 
ing.  ! 

Plaiittifp,  plane'tif,  s.  ( plaimti/f  mournful,  making 
onroplaint,  Fr.)  In  Law,  t^  person  who  com- 
menose  a suit  before  a tribunal  for  the  reooveiy  of 
a claim.  Plaintifu  used  improperly  by  Prior  for 
plaintwa  in  the  following  lines : — 

Ills  yoanger  son  on  the  pollnted  ground, 

First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plamt{f  ri  a wound  ! 

Oiven  by  a brother’s  hand. 

Plaixtivb,  |dane'tiv,  a.  Complaining ; lamenting ; 
expressive  of  sorrow. 

Plajjititblt,  pUne'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a manner  expres* 
nve  of  grief ; sorrowfully.  ■ 

PLAivnTBXEM,  plane-tiv'nes,  s.  The  quality  or  ■ 
state  of  expressing  grief.  j 

PLAXXTLBU,  plantel^  s.  Without  plaint ; nnro- 
idning.  t 

PxIait,  plate,  s.  (pfeof,  Gael  pfrfA,  Welsh,  the  ' 
old  fbm  of  the  word  Is  that  of  the  Gaelic.)  A 
fold ; a doubling ; a braid  of  hair;  a tresa.  j 

Holding  base  sin  In  ptaUs  of  majesty.— dilate.  ! 

— w.  «.  to  fold ; to  double ; to  intenreave  straws ; ^ 
to  braid  ; to  entangle ; to  involve.  I 

TIom  shall  unfold  what  plaittd  euiinlng  hides.— Jitato. 

PLAITKD,  pla'ted,  o.  Folded ; braided.  . 

PLArntR,  plaW,  #.  One  who  plaits  or  faraida.  | 

Plak,  plM,  s.  (pfoiMts,  flat,  Lat.)  The  represeota-  ’ 
tion  of  Bomelbing  on  a plan,  as  the  ichnography  | 
of  a building ; a scheme ; a project  detailed ; the 
form  of  something  to  be  done  existing  in  ths  mind,  i 
with  the  several  parts  adjusted  in  idea,  expressed 
in  words  or  ooromitted  to  writing ; a horiiontsl 
section  of  the  waUa,  partitiona,  &c.  of  a btnlding,  j 
showing  the  diatribouon  of  the  ground  plot ;— r.  o.  j 
to  sebraie ; to  devise ; to  form  a draught  or  repre-  j 
sentation  of  any  intended  work ; to  form  in  design.  | 

Plaxaria,  pla-ua're-a,  s.  (pfomia,  flat,  Lit.)  A < 
genus  of  Entosoa : Or^,  Parenchymata.  In  Con-  | 
chology,  the  name  given  by  Captain  Brown  to  a | 
genus  of  discoid  foeril  shells,  whi^  resemble  nan-  i 
orbis,  but  the  outer  lip  is  reflected,  and  the  aximal 
is  supposed  to  have  bMn  marine. 

FLAXA&lt’M,  pla  na're-um,  s.  (pfouortus,  plain,  Or. 
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PLANABY— PLANE. 


PLANER— PLANirODES, 


(I  fn  refenoee  to  tho  broad  fat  Icgnzma.)  A 
of  Legaminoas  plants ; Suborder,  Papllionaoaia. 

PljUTABT,  idaWre,  a.  Pertaiiiing  to  a plan. 

> Plan  AXIS,  pl»*nak'as,  s.  (p^nne,  Lat.  and 
asoR,  an  Gr.)  A genus  of  marine  MoUosca, 
bekoging  to  the  Melanknae,  in  which  the  shell 
Is  obovate;  inner  lip  moch  thickened  above;  pillar 
flattened ; the  base  with  a small  notch : Family, 
Turtudse. 

Planch,  plantsh,  e.  a.  ( pfatuAe^  a plank,  Gr.)  To 
plank ; to  oorer  with  plauks  or  boards. 

PuLNcnRR,  plantsh  nr,  »,  A floor  made  of  planks 
or  boards. -Obsolete. 

Planchxt,  plantah'et,  e.  ( phwcAefie,  Fr.)  A flat  pieoe 
of  metal,  as  the  planchett  prepared  for  the  coming 
press. 

Planchino,  plantahing,  s.  The  laying  of  the 

' wooden  fl(Mrs  of  a building. 

{ Plans,  plane,  s.  (ptoiiaa,  flat,  Lat.)  In  Geometry, 
a surface  without  curvature,  or  one  which  every* 
where  ooinddee  with  a right  line,  oorresponding  to 
a plain  or  level  in  popular  language.  In  Aetrooomy, 
on  imaginary  surface  paering  through  any  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  as  the  phrae  ^ the  ecliptic, 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  Ac.  In  Crystel* 
ography,  tlie  face  of  a ciysUL  In  Mechanlce,  a 
tool  us^  by  joinere,  Ac.  who  work  in  wood,  eon* 
eistiiig  of  a jnece  of  wood  called  the  etock,  through 
which  passes  obliquely  a broad  flat  chisel,  generally 
double,  called  the  cutting-iron ; the  uistrument,  of 
which  tlicte  are  aeveral  kinds,  ss  the  Jack-plane^ 
kimd-i'hmet  Sec.  U so  designated,  because  it  is 
contrived  fur  the  purpose  of  producing  plsin  or 
•mootb  eurfscea.  in  Perspective,  there  are  prind* 
pally  three  p^aes  to  be  considered— the  per^pecriee 
pinne  or  table  on  which  the  object  is  fbme^  nsn- 
ally  perpendicular  to  the  horison,  between  eye 
and  the  object ; the  petfmetrical  or  prmtad  pldae, 
on  which  the  former  is  supposed  to  stand  at  right 
an^es ; and  the  verticat  planCy  passing  along  the 
principal  ray  through  the  eye,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  two  already  mentioned  In  Cities,  the 
plane  of  re/Cecdoa,  that  which  passes  through  the 
point  of  reflection ; plane  re/roeCtoa,  s plane 
■uriaoe,  drawn  through  the  Inca^nt  end  refracted 
rays.  In  Dialling,  the  surface  upou  which  any 
is  drawn.  Plane  of  gromiationy  a plane  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body.  | 
Jlorixontal  pime,  a plane  panllel  to  the  horison. : 
Inclined  plane,  a plane  inclined  to  the  horison,  and 
farming  <me  of  the  mechanical  powiTS.  Plane  I 
onffUy  an  angle  contained  under  two  lines  or  snr* 
faces,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  a solid  an^le. 
Plane  problem,  in  Geometry,  is  a problem  which 
can  be  solved  by  the  intersecUoo  of  straight  lines 
and  circles,  withont  the  aid  of  the  oonic  sections, 
or  any  of  the  higher  curves.  Plane  trigonometiy, 
the  art  of  determining  the  sides  and  of  plane ! 
triangles:  it  is  need  in  almost  every  part  of  prakical 
matbematke,  navigation,  and  surveying,  as  very 
often  by  this  sdenoe  only  can  altitudes  be  asoor- 
tained.  Plane  chart,  a map  of  the  earth,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  in  which  the  meriduins  and  parallels 
cf  latitude  are  all  straight  lines.  Plane  eailmg, 
the  operation  of  working  a ship  on  a plane  chart, 
eonstrectod  on  the  principle  of  the  earth  being  an 
extended  plain.  Plane  table,  an  Instrument  greatly 
used  in  taJdng  angles  previous  to  the  geoenl  use 
of  the  theodolite.  It  oonristed  of  a board  on  which 
the  paper  was  laid,  graduated  along  the  sidee,  by  | 


I which  the  lines  were  plotted.  It  had  a cocpw»s  I j 
I and  pair  of  rights  connected  with  it.  1 

Planes,  pla'nur,  a One  who  smoutlis  with  a pWie.  I 
Planet,  plan'et,  e.  (^planeo,  I wander,  Gr.)  f 

I ally,  thk  which  wanders;  aeeleetial  bod)  revolving  | 
rou^  another;  the  name  pvon  by  ancient  | 

I Greeks  to  a few  bright  and  conspkuoM  stars  wUch  | 
are  constantly  changng  their  place  in  the  celestial  ! 
sphere,  and  thus  appear  to  wamler  among  the  eon*  | 
stdlations.  PlemeHte  <f  <Ae  planete,  certain  qnan*  I 
titiee  neceesary  to  be  known  in  order  to  dete^no  i ! 
the  theory  of  the  elliptio  motion  of  tho  planetA  : 
Astronomers  reckon  seven  of  those  elements,  of  | 
which  five  relste  to  their  elliptic  motion,  via,  tlie  ! 
duration  of  the  sidereal  revolution,  the  mean  die* 
tonoe,  the  eccentricity,  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
planet  at  any  given  epoch,  and  the  longitude  of 
the  perihelion  at  the  earns  epoch.  The  other  eJe- 
menu  relate  to  the  poritkm  of  the  orbit,  and  are,  • 
the  loo^tude  at  a given  epoch  of  the  no^  of  tlie  ' 
orbit  with  the  ecliptic,  end  the  inclination  of  tlio 
orbit  to  this  place.  Phnei-vheelt,  a mechanical  I 
contrivance  fer  produring  a variable  angular  motion,  j 
by  the  revolution  on  thrir  fed,  of  two  elliptical  | 
wbeela,  working  in  each  other  by  means  of  teeth 
placed  on  tbsir  perimeters.  Planet- tbnek,  affected 
by  the  inflnence  of  the  planeU ; blasted. 
Planbtabium,  plan-o-uWiixn,  s.  An  astronomical 
instrument  for  showing  the  movemenU  of  the  dlf* 
ferent  planeU ; an  orrery. 

pLANETABr,  plan'c*ta*re,  a.  (planeiaire,  Fr.)  Per* 
taining  to  the  planeU;  consisting  uf  phuieU,  under 
the  dominion  or  influence  of  a planet ; produciil 
by  planets ; having  the  nature  of  a planet ; erratic 
or  revolving.  P/tmeUryjystesi,  the  solar  system. 
Px«ANETBD,  plsn'et-ed,  a.  Belonging  to  the  plsnetA 

Tell  me,  ye  etan,  ye  pUnets;  tell  me,  all 
Ye  etorr'd  and  ptaneted  Inhabitants,  vbat  Is  1^— 

What  are  theae  eons  of  wonder  t — Yenng. 

Planbtical,  plan-et  e*kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho 
planeU. 

PiIane-TBBE,  plane 'tre,  e.  The  commim  name  of 
trees  of  the  genus  PliiUnns,  Hanctulc,  or  Sycaimire. 
Planetule,  plun'ei’Ule,  s.  A little  pLuivU— Cvii^- 
bear. 

Plangent,  plan'jent,  a.  Beating  in  the  manner  of 

a wave. 

Plani,  pla'nl,  a A family  of  flat  fisbee. 

Planicsps,  plan'e-eeps,  s.  A genus  of  Hymenop- 
terous  insecU : Fan^y,  Foeeorea. 

Planifouocb,  |dan*e*fele-us,  a.  (pkmtM,  flat,  and 
folmm,  a leaf,  I^)  Flat-leaved. 

Planuietbical,  pbm-met're-kal,!  a.  Pertaitiing 
PLANIHETRIC,  pbui-e-met'rik,  / to  the  mensu- 
ration of  plane  surfaces. 

Planimbtbt,  plan-iffiVtre,  s.  {plmne,  plain,  and 
metior,  a measure,  Lat.)  The  mensantiioa  of  piano 
surfaceA 

Plakipeknks,  plan-e-pen'nis,  s.  \plamu,  flat,  and 
I pewito,  a wing,  Lat.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
! to  his  second  family  of  the  Neuroptcra,  oompriaing 
each  genera  as  have  the  antenns  always  multi- 
articulatod,  and  much  longer  than  the  head,  with- 
out being  subulate  or  styUfeno ; the  wings  much 
reticulst^  and  naked. 

Planipetalol’s,  plan  e-pct'a-luB,  a.  ( ^«i«s,  flat, 

I Lat.  and  petals,  a petal,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
having  flat  petoU. 

Planipodbs,  pla-nip'e-dea,  e.  (pfemtt,  Lat.  and 
po¥t,  a foot,  Gr.)  A name  pven  to  the  hfiTri  or 

STD 
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j Uimict  of  the  Romans,  bocMse  they  always  acted 
4 barefooted. 

I PuixisH,  planish,  v.  0.  To  make  smooth;  to 
t poUsh. 

I pLAKisiinto,  planish-ing,  s.  (A  Scotdi  word.) 
Fnmitare  of  a house. 

Plakisphebb,  pUnIs  fere,  #.  {phnmt,  pWn,  and 
spAtm,  a sphere  or  globe,  IaL)  A projection  of 
I the  splm  and  its  ctrclas  on  a plane ; an  astro- 
' Domical  instrument  for  oheening  the  motions  of 

j the  heaTenly  bodies,  eonsLstmg  in  a plane  repre- 

' seating  the  stazs,  oonstellatkms,  &c.  in  ^cir 
proper  sUoatioos. 

' PilunTBS,  pla-ni'tea,  s.  (pAmtis,  Dai,  Lat.)  A 
• sabgenoe  ^ the  Ammonitos,  in  which  the  edge  of 
] the  eepta  is  foliaeeous. 

I Plavk,  plangk,  $.  ( planeike,  Fr.)  A broad  piece  of 
{ aawed  timber,  diftring  only  from  a board  in  being 
'1  thicker o.a.  to  oorer  or  lay  with  planks.  Plank~ 
kooky  a pole  with  an  iron  book  at  the  end,  with 
I which  narigators  shift  their  mns  or  wheeling 
I planks  as  occasion  reqnirea.  Pltmk  ptaiUy  the 
> shrub  Boesispa  scolopodendrinm. 

pLAKLSSS,  planles,  a.  Having  no  plan. 

pLAWKKB,  ^n'nur,  s.  One  who  plans ; a projoo* 
tor. 

pLAJfO,  pla'no,  (pfaiMW,  Let)  A prefi^  signi- 
fying flat.  PItmO'OOfioape,  flat  on  one  side  and 
eoflcave  on  the  other ; pbao-coarez,  flat  on  one 
lade  and  convex  00  the  other ; ptano-eonical.,  flat 
on  one  rid"  and  conical  on  the  other ; piano- 
koraonialy  having  a level  horisontal  surface 
or  pontkm;  pkmo-oubulatty  smooth  and  awl- 
shaped. 

PxjkiroRBis,  plan-awrijis,  a.  (pitamiy  flat,  and 
ot6m,  an  orb,  Lat.)  A ^nos  of  discoid^  fresh- 
water univalves,  resembling  the  aromonite,  but 
not  chambered.  The  ihells  of  this  genus  are  re- 
versed { they  abound  in  pools  and  dit^es:  Famfly, 
Hehcidm. 

Tl^urty  plant,  a.  (plantey  Fr.)  A vegetable;  an 
organic  body,  distinguished  chiefly  from  an  anima) 
by  its  want  of  digestive  organs  and  a nervous 
qratam ; — pa  to  put  in  the  ground  in  order  to  grow; 
to  aet : to  cultivate ; to  engender ; to  set  the  germ 
of  anything  that  may  increase  ; to  place ; to  fix  ; 
to  settle ; to  establish,  as  to  piaiU  a cokmy ; to 
furnish  with  planta,  as  to  pfowt  a garden ; to 
direct  or  point  properly,  as  to  plant  a cannon  ; to 
btfodoee  and  esUblish,  as  to  pbmt  Chnstianity 
among  the  heathen  ;—r.  n.  to  p^orm  the  act  of 
planting; 

Kora.— The  neater  of  this  verb,  though  given  by  previ- 
ous lexloc^nwphers,  •eoms  Improper ; to  plant,  In  every 
must  Imply  someUiuig  planted. 

In  the  Manege,  a horse  is  said  to  be  well  plantedy 
when  he  stands  equally  firm  on  all  his  legs,  and 
not  with  one  advanced  before  the  other ;— ( pirn- 
fa.  Or.)  tbe  soles  of  the  feet. 

Knottv  legs  and  p7/m<s  of  clay, 

Beek  hr  easa  ec  love  delayer— J3m  Jtmtm. 

Ptant  oanOy  a Weat  Indian  name  for  sugar-canea 
of  the  first  growth,  in  oontra^inction  to  ^0 
ratoons,  or  sprouts  from  roots  of  canes  which 
bate  be«i  out  Ptant4)mgty  insocta  of  the  genus 
Coccus.  Plani’JonUy  the  Aphidre,  an  insect 
which  Infests  plants,  called  alao  the  vine-frvtter 
and  puceron.  * , . 

pLAWTABLB,  plaut'a-bl,  o.  Capable  of  being 
planted, 
wn 


Plaictaob,  plant  aje,  «.  Herbage,  or  herbs  m 
general. — Obaolcte. 

Truth  tired  with  Irritation,—. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  pfamtope  to  the  mpoA—ShoJa. 
Plahtaobwet,  plan-tajVncC,  «.  ( pfeuifa,  a plant, 
and  gnistoy  brom,  Lat  frtw  tbe  Earl  of 
Anjou,  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  rare,  having  been 
aecmrged  with  broom  twigs  during  a plgrinuige  to 
Rome : or,  according  to  othen,  from  the  broom 
having  been  worn  as  a badge  in  tbe  cap  of  tbe 
ancestors  of  Henry  II.)  Tbe  sumame  of  tbe 
royal  family  uf  England,  from  Henry  IL  to 
Richard  IIL  mclosive.  ThiB  name  belongs  to  the 
noble  bouM  of  Buckingham. 

PLAXTAOINACE.S,  plan-ta-jin-a'se-e,  $.{pkmtagoy 
one  of  tbe  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Elxogenous 
herbaceous  plants,  usually  without  a stem  ; leaves 
flat  or  ribb^ ; flowers  in  spikes ; stamens  mngle, 
without  any  floral  envelope,  hut  with  aevend 
•mall  scales  and  appendages  mixed  among  tbcni ; 
anthers  linear  and  two-ccUed ; ovary  ono-cellvd, 
and  terminated  by  a thick  awl-sbaj)^  style,  with 
the  stigmated  surface  on  one  skle  ; ovules  solitary  ! 
or  two  ; seeds  pendulous  and  elongated.  I 

Pi.AirTAOO,  plaO'ta'go,  s.  (Latin  name,  supposed 
to  be  from  plonUty  the  sole  of  the  foot)  A genus 
of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Plantaginacese. 
pLAHTAiif,  or  Plaittaik-treb. — See  Musa. 

Plaktal,  plant'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  plants. — 
Obeole^ 

Plaktar,  plan'tar,  a.  (p&mto,  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Let)  In  Anatomy,  appert^ning  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  Plantar  aponenrotUy  the  strong  ten- 
dinous expanaton  which  lies  under  the  integuments 
in  tbe  sole  of  the  foot.  Plantar  orfaries,  two 
branches  of  tbe  posterior  tiblal 
Plantaris,  plan-U'ris,  «.  A muscle  of  the  foot, 
situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists  the  soleus,  and 
pulls  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  from 
between  the  bones. 

Plaxtation,  plan-ta'shnn,  #.  The  act  or  practice 
of  planting ; a piece  of  ground  upon  which  tree* 
or  shrube  have  been  planted ; an  estate  appropri- 
ated to  tbe  cultivatioa  of  sugar,  cotton,  ooffte, 
indigo,  dre.;  a colony;  introdnetion;  estaUishment. 
Plaht-clttbrb.— Phytotominas. 
pLAXTBD,  plaut'ed,  part.  Settled  ; weD-groonded. 

A man  in  alt  the  world’s  new  fsahlou  ftamud. 

That  heth  a mint  of  pbraMS  In  hU  brain.— Aekr. 

Plahtbr,  plant'or,  s.  One  who  plants,  sets,  in- 
trodoces,  or  establishes ; the  owner  of  a planta- 

tioD. 

pLAKTBBSinr,  plan'tnr-ship,  s.  The  business  of  a 
planter.  In  the  West  Indies,  plantership  denotes 
the  management  of  a sugar  plantation,  including 
not  only  &e  cultivation  of  the  cane,  but  the  care 
of  tbe  various  processes  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar,  and  tbe  making  of  sugar-spirits. 

Plaxticlb,  plaot'e-kl,  a.  A name  given  to  a 
young  plant,  or  plant  in  embryo. 

Plaktiorada,  plan-to-gra'da,  s.  {jAanta,  tbe  sole 
of  the  foot,  snd  gradiory  I walk,  Lat.)  The  PUn- 
tigradee,  a tribe  of  eamivarous  Mammifera,  com- 
prehending tboee  who,  like  the  bears,  apply  the 
entire,  or  nearly  the  entire,  aole  of  tbe  foot  to  tbe 
ground  in  wallung. 

Plamtioradb,  plut'e-grade,  o.  Walking  on  tbe 
aole  of  the  foot ; — s.  an  animal  which  walks  on  tbe  , 
aole  of  the  foot  ^ || 

pLAimxo,  plan'ting,  a.  The  act  of  fimning  plan-  |l 


Utwiu  of  trees  ; the  procfM  of  inserting  plants  Plastic,  pks'tik,  \ a.  (p/'/steX'otf  from  ptu»»o^ 
il  the  soil  by  tho  spade,  dibble,  trowel,  or  other  Plastical,  pWte-cal,/  1 frrm,  Gr.)  Haring  the 


if  the  soil  by  tho  spam,  dibble,  trowel,  or  other  Plastical,  plas'te  -cal, 
mstjiiment.  In  A^itectnir,  the  laying  of  the  power  to  give  fomi. 
first  conraae  of  stone  on  the  foondatior..  accord-  Benign  Ciratn 

Ing  to  the  plan,  with  all  the  exactness  poaaible.  Dispose  iu  ow 

pLAHTtJLE,  plant'ole,  s.  The  embryo  of  a plant  In  Physiology,  an  e] 

Planulacba,  plan-Q-la'se-a,  $,  (/>^mu,  flat,  Lat)  which  determines  thi 

The  name  giren  hy  I)e  BUinrillc  for  the  second  ganized  bodies, 

family  of  his  Cellnlacea,  containing  tlie  genera  the  tertiary  series  of 

Renalina  snd  Peneropis : OtiUt,  Foraminifora.  ing,  with  green  sani 

pLANULAniA,  pUn-u-Ia'ro-a,  s.  (p/aaiu,  flat,  Lat.)  white,  or  mottled  els 

A genus  of  microacopic  Foraminifera.  for  the  potter.  The 

PlaKULINA,  plan-u-li'na,  s.  (plnnH$,  flat,  Lat.)  clays  and  sands  ha 

A genns  of  microscopic  Foraniinifera.  plastic  clay  formatiot 

PtAKVLiTBft,  plan-u-ii'tes,  $.  {phnu$y  flat,  Lat.  geological  and  xoolc 

and  A’tAos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  nucroecopic  ranked  in  the  same  g 

Foraminifera.  thus  he  contained  in 

Plakum  Os,  planum  os,  s.  (Latin,  plain  hone.)  Plmtie  aoture,  a cert 

The  orintar}'  plate  of  the  othinoid  bone,  so  called  stmmeiit,  nuny  phi 

from  ita  plain  surface.  modem,  suppo^  tl 

Plakxtt,  planks'te,  «.  The  name  of  an  Irish  corpore^  world,  and 
dance.  ration  and  conruptior 


Benign  Creator,  let  thy  hand 
DUpote  its  own  effect — Prior. 


In  Physiology,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  power 
which  determines  the  prodtiction  of  germs  in  or-  j 
ganized  bodies.  Ptistie  cLty^  the  lower  part  of  ; 
the  tertiary  series  of  England  and  France,  yield-  ' 
ing,  with  green  sands  and  pebbles,  beds  tiS  red.  ! 
wiiite,  or  mottled  clay,  often  of  excellent  quality  | 
for  the  potter.  The  series  of  beds  related  to  these  I 
clays  and  sands  has  received  the  name  of  the  ; 
plastic  clay  formation ; but,  by  a large  riew  of  its  : 
geological  and  zoological  characters,  it  may  be 
rank^  in  the  same  group  as  the  London  clay,  and  i 
thus  he  contained  in  the  Eocene  deporits  of  Lyell.  1 
Pbutie  naturt^  a certain  power  by  which,  as  an  in-  I 
strumeiit,  many  philosophers,  ^th  ancient  and  | 
modem,  suppo^  that  the  great  motions  in  the  | 
corporeal  world,  and  the  various  processes  of  gene-  j 
ration  and  corruption,  were  perpetually  carri^  on.  > 


Plash,  plash,  $.  (p&u,  a puddle,  Dutch.)  A ool-  Plasticity,  plas-tls  e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  giving  j 
lection  of  stagn^t  watnr ; a puddle ; tho  branch  form  or  shape  to  matter.  ! 

of  a tree  partly  cut  or  lopped,  and  bo^d  to  other  Plastkon,  plas'tron,  a.  (French.)  A kind  of 
branches; — o.  n.  to  dabble  in  water;  to  splash;—  leathern  pad  used  by  fencers  to  defend  the  body 

o.  a.  (pftsaer,  Fr.  from  pfico,  1 fold,  Lat.)  to  In-  against  thrusts ; a name  for  the  sternum  of  rep- 

terweave  branches.  tiles. 

Px.A8mNO,  plash  mg,  *.  A mode  of  repairing  or  Plat,  plat,  r.  a.  (Dutch  and  Danish,  JtaL)  To 
modifying  a hedge  by  bending  down  a portion  of  weave ; to  fonn  by  texture ; 
the  cutting  them  half  thnmgfa  near  the  When  they  hod  plntud  a crown  of  thorns,  tb^  put  U 

1 ground,  and  then  twialuig  them  through  tho  up-  upon  bis  bead.— J/attA.  xxvii.  S9. 


right  stems,  so  as  to  render  tho  whole  more  effec- 
tive as  a fence. 

Plasiit,  plosb'e,  a.  Watery;  abounding  in  pnd- 
dlca. 

Pxjtsx,  plaxm,  i.  ( plama,  Gr.)  A mould  or  matrix 
in  which  anything  is  cast  or  formed. 

Plasma,  plax'ma,  a.  (Greek.)  A grass-green  variety 
of  rbombeihedral  quartz;  fracture  concboidal;  lus- 


— s.  a small  piece  of  ground  usually  plun  or  i 
smooth;  a plain ; aflat;-^obsolete;)—o^.  plainly;  ; 
openly;  entirely;  downright;  smoothly;  evenly; — | 
(obsolete.)  PlaU  of  a ship  are  flat  ropes  of  rope* 
yam  woven  together,  and  used  for  the  same  pur-  ' 
poMS  as  marlnie.  Pltit-vein,  in  the  Manege,  a 
vein  on  the  in^de  of  each  fore  thigh,  a little  be- 
low the  elbow. 


tre  feeble  and  reeinoua.  It  occurs  in  beds  asso-  Platalka,  pla-tale-a,  #.  (pfafp*,  broad,  Gr.  from  | 
dated  with  common  chalcedony.  It  is  brought  the  nature  of  the  bill,  which  is  long,  depressed, 

from  Italy  and  the  Levant;  was  worn  by  the  tM-  spoon-shaped,  with  the  tip  considrrably  dila- 

mona,  and  formed  into  ornamental  articles  of  dress.  ted.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  Heron  kind : Famfly, 
PX.A8MAT1CAL,  plsz-mat'e-kal,  a.  Haring  the  power  Ardeadjt. 

of  giving  form.  Platanaceji,  pla-U-na'se-e,)  s.  (j»fa/a»HM,  the 

Plaster,  pLs'tur,  s.  (Swedish.)  A composition  Platans*,  pla-ta'ne-e,  / only  genna.)  Tl»e 


of  lime,  sand,  and  water,  for  coating  walls;  the 
material  in  which  uchitectural  ornaments  are  cast. 
In  Pharmacy,  an  external  application,  consisting 
generaUy  of  oxide  of  lead  and  olive  oil; — e.  a.  to 
sverlay  with  plaster;  to  cover  with  any  viscous 
matter,  as  a plaster ; to  smooth  over ; to  cover  or 
conceal  defects  or  irregularities.  Ptaater  of  Parity 


only  genna.)  Tl»e 


Planes,  an  <^er  of  Exogenous  plants  with  deciduous  i 

sheathing  stipules,  capitate  flowers,  limpid  juke,  an  ^ 
inferior  radicle,  albuminous  embryo,  and  minute 
plumule.  The  planes  are  noble  timber  trees,  na- 
tives of  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and  North  America, 
and  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  magnifleent  ap- 
pearance. 


a composition  of  several  kinds  of  gypsum,  dug  near  Platans,  plnt'ane,  s.  The  plane-tree. 

Montmartre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  used  Platanthrba,  pls-tan-tAc  iu,  t.  {pfatyty  broad, 


in  building  and  in  casting  of  busts,  statues,  &c 
pLABTKRRD,  plas'tunl,  part.  a.  Overlaid  with  plas- 
ter. 

PlastbRBR,  plas'tur-ar,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
plaster  wall^  &c. ; one  who  forms  flgures  of  plas- 
ter. 

The  piatUrtr  makes  bis  figures  hy  addition,  and  tbs 
eanrer  oy  suhtreetloD.—  WoUm. 

PLASTERtltO,  plas'tur-iog,  ».  The  act  of  overlaying 


and  ciw/Aern,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A geuus  of  plants: 
Order,  Orchldaccte. 

Platband,  platlmnd,  t.  and  bonde,  Fr.) 

An  architectural  term  for  any  square  monWng 
with  little  projection,  as  the  list  between  flntiugs, 
the  fascir  of  an  architrave,  &c.  The  lintel  of  a 
door  or  window  is  sometimes  so  called.  In  Gar- 
dening, a border  of  flowers  akng  a wall  or  tbs  side 
of  a parterre. 


with  plaster ; work  done  in  plaster ; a covering  of  Plate,  plate,  <*.  ( pfaat^  Dutch,  pJattey  Germ.)  A 
plaster;  flat  or  extended  piece  of  me^;  armour  in  flat 

A heart  settled  upon  a thenght  of  anderetandlng,  U as  pieces,  distiuguishod  from  mail ; a shallow  vessel 

a fUr  pAutering  ou  tbs  wall.— Aeeks.  xxU.  IT.  from  which  prorisions  are  eaten  at  table ; wrought 

pLASTEX*8TONB.— Ses  Gypsom.  silver.  In  Architecture,  a ^ece  of  timber  lying 


rLATEAU— PLATINUM. 


PLATINAilORH— PLATOON. 


bonzontallT  on  « wmll,  (or  the  reception  of  girdere, 
joLrte,  &C.;  e nlver  cnp  or  other  piece  of  piete 
ewardcd  m a prixe  In  hone*raeing;  a page  of 
•tereotrpe,  or  fixed  meCallie  plate,  na^  in  print- 
ing ; a flat  piece  of  copper,  steel,  or  other  metal 
on  whicli  engrarings  are  made.  In  common  Ian 
guage,  the  impreisioo  from  an  engrared  plate; — 
V.  a.  to  cover  or  orerlaj  with  plate  or  metal,  par- 
ticnlarij  aith  silver ; to  arm  plate  or  metal 
for  defence; 

Why  flaud  In  haMlimenU  of  vart— Aofa. 
to  adorn  with  (4ate;  to  beat  out  into  thin  lamina. 
In  Gnnncty,  the  pri2e^}ilaUM  are  two  plates  of  iron 
placed  on  the  cheeks  of  a gun-carriage;  6reoaf- 
plufes,  two  plates  on  the  face  of  the  carriage ; and 
the  duHd^  plateSy  are  the  ^ which  are  placed  on 
the  carriage  wheels.  PhtU-racky  a fixture  over 
the  sink  in  a scuUeiT,  for  the  reception  of  dinner 
plates  and  dishes  aner  washing.  PUUe~yfa$$y  the 
fiue  kind  of  glass  cast  in  thick  plates  and  naed 
for  mirrors,  the  better  kind  of  windows,  dec. 
PltUe^Uctrical  mocAMe,  an  electrical  machine  so 
called  becaoae  a plate  of  glass  Is  subatitnted  for  the 
cylinder. 

Plateau,  p1a-to',  s.  (French.)  A plain ; a flat 
surface ; a kind  of  tny  on  whidi  an  rpergne  or 
candclabrium  it  placed. 

Plated,  pla'ted,  a.  Overlaid  with  silver,  as  a plated 
candlestick.  Plated  toure,  articles  made  of  a com- 
mon metal,  mostly  cupper,  and  washed  over  with 
a thin  coat  of  sUrer. 

Platex,  plat'eiL,  «.  The  flat  part  of  a printing  press, 
by  which  the  impression  is  made. 

Platkssa,  pUt-tes'sa,  s.  {plaip*,  flat,  Gr.)  The 
Plaice,  a genus  of  flat  flahes ; obtuse  trenchant 
teeth  in  each  jaw ; form  of  the  body  rhomboidul ; 
eyes  on  the  right  ride ; the  Pleuronectus  platesaa 
of  Linnaeus : Family,  Plenroiwctidc. 

Platfond,  plit'food,)  s.  (French.)  The  ceiling  of 

Plafokd,  pla'fond,  1 a room ; the  bottcmi  of  the 
projection  of  the  lannier  of  a comice ; a soffit. 

PljkTTURM,  pkt'fawnn,  #.  (p/or,  and  /ortHy  Tuct.) 
In  Arebitedure,  an  aa<(embUge  of  timbers  for  car- 
rying a fiat  covering  of  a house,  or  the  flat  cover- 
ing itself ; a terrace  or  open  covering  at  the  top 
of  a building;  any  number  of  planks  or  other 
materials  forming  a floor  for  any  purpose.  In  For- 
tification, an  elevation  of  earth,  or  a floor  of  wood 
or  stone  on  which  the  ordnance  are  mountod.  In 
Navigation,  the  orlop  in  small  vessels ; a plan ; a 
scheme ; groundwork ; a sketch  of  anything  hori- 
sontally  delineated. 

Plattc,  pla'tik,  a.  Wide,  as  a road.  In  Astrology, 
the  pldttie  aspect  is  a ray  east  firom  one  planet  to 
anotlier,  not  exactly,  within  the  orbit  of  its 
own  light. 

Platina,  plat'e-na,  > s.  A metal  so  called  on 

Platinum,  plat'e-nom,  / account  of  its  silvery  ap- 
pearance, or  from  the  river  l*lata  in  South  America, 
near  which  it  was  first  found.  It  is  the  heaviest 
subetanoe  in  nature;  will  not  fuse  with  the  strong- 
est beat  of  our  furnaces,  and,  from  its  o^Mcity  of 
resisting  oxidation  in  air  or  water,  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  perfect  metals.  Native  pltitmum  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  grains,  but  some  of 
these  are  of  a large  rixe.  It  occurs  principally  in 
ttie  provinces  of  Chocs  and  Ilarbsooas  in  South 
America,  at  Matto  Grosso  in  BrasU,  and  it  has 
also  been  found  in  SL  Domingo.  It  has  likewise 
been  discovered  in  some  parts  of  the  Uraliaa 
»2 


Mountains.  It  is  usually  combined  with  btm,  > 
copper,  rhodium,  tridiuni,  and  ether  metals.  Cokrar 
steel-grey;  str^  rimllar,  in  irregular  grains,  ! 

sometimes  a little  convex  on  one  side ; lustre  mo-  | 
tallic;  shining;  opaque;  ductile.  Sp.  gr.  about  I 
17.382;  hardness  = 2.75.  I 

Platinamorh,  platVoa-RMre,  s.  Black  platina.  \ 

PxjkTTNO,  planting,  s.  The  art  of  covering  anything  ' 
with  ritver.  | 

pLATtNiFEROUB,  plat  e-nifcr-ns,  a.  (platina,  and  ; 
Jero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  or  oonUlning  pla-  [ 
tins.  Piatim/eroui  grep  copper,  a grey-coloured  ' 
variety  of  copper  ore,  formeriy  found  at  Guadal-  [ 
can^  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  where  it  occura  , 
with  ores  of  silver  and  arsenic.  According  to  Vau-  | 
qnclin,  it  conrista  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  Iron.  > 
^ver,  platina,  and  sulphur.  . 

Platinist,  pUt'e-nist,  s.  A Urge  fish  of  the  Ganges,  I 
like  a dolphin. 

Platinodr,  pUt'e-node,  s.  The  negative  p<de  of  a ' 
galvanic  Uittery.  I 

Platincs,  plat'e-nui,  s.  (pla^,  broad,  Gr.  from  | 
the  broad  leaves.)  The  pUne-tree,  a genus  of  | 
Arocntaceoos  plants,  forming  the  order  PUtinaccsc.  > 
PLATTruDB,  platVtude,  s.  Flatness;  dulueas;  in-  > 
sipidity.  I 

Platoorafiit,  pla-tog'rs-fe,  s.  The  art  of  forming  j 
figures  in  plaster.  I 

Platonic,  pU-tonlk,  ) a.  Relating  to  PUto  ^ 
Platonical,  pla  ton’e-kal,l  or  his  philosophy; 
thus,  Platonic  U»-e  denot^  a pore  and  spiritual 
affection,  whidi  regarded  no  other  object  but  tlie  | 

mind  and  its  beanties.  Platonic  bodie*,  a name  I 

given  in  honour  of  PUto  to  the  five  regular  geo- 
metrical solids,  because  th^  were  tresU'd  (ff  or 
described  by  that  philoeopher.  fHatomc  jror,  tlie 
great  year ; the  period  of  time  determined  by  Uis 
revolutioD  of  the  equinoxes,  upon  a supposition  of 
the  precession  going  on  unifunnly,  till  Uiey  have 
made  a complete  revolution. 

Platonicallt,  pU-tonVkal-le,  odL  After  the 
manner  of  Plato. 

Platonism,  pU'ton-ixm,  s.  The  philoeophy  of 
PUto.  It  consisted  of  three  branches— theology, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  Under  theology  U 

induded  moral  philosophy.  The  foundation  o( 

PUto*s  theology  is  the  opinion  that  there  are  two 
eternal,  primary,  independent,  and  incorruptible 
principles  or  causes  of  all  things,  whidi  an  God, 
the  maker  of  all  things,  and  matter,  from  which  | 
all  things  an  made.  It  was  a fundamental  maxim 
with  him,  that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  proceed. 
While,  therefore,  he  held  to  be  the  maker  of 
the  univene,  be  held  matter,  the  substance  of 
which  the  anirene  was  made,  to  be  eternal. — £«- 
ftld. 

Platomibt,  pU'Um-ist,  s.  A belierer  in  the  Platoiue 
philosophy. 

Platonieb,  pUW-iso,  r.  a.  To  explrin  on  tho 
principles  of  the  Platonic  school o.  a.  to  adopt 
or  diKseminate  the  doctrines  of  PUto. 

Platoniebb,  pU'ton-ixe-ur,  s.  One  who  reasons 
according  to  the  doctrines  and  after  the  manner 
of  PUto. 

Platoon,  pU-to<m',  s.  (a  corruption  of  peloton,  Fr.) 

A smsll  square  body  of  soldicn  or  musketeers 
drawn  out  of  a battalion  of  foot,  when  they  fonn  a 
hollow  square,  to  strengthen  tho  angles;  or  a small 
body  aot^  together,  but  separate  from  the  main 
boily 
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• PLATOPHRT&,  plat'o-fns,  •.  broad,  and 

; o;>Afy«,  the  ejebrow,  Gr.)  A genua  of  flat  &h«a; 

the  Wx  thomboidal ; the  vjn  tvj  remote  from 

• each  other:  the  roitral  fins  oonfoonded  with  the 
) anal : Familj,  Plenrooectidc. 

Plattbr,  plat'tnTt  e.  A large  ahaDow  diah  for  hdd* 
i Ing  the  proviaona  placed  on  a table;  one  who 
I pl^ta  or  fonna  bj  wearing.  Platter-foeed^  haring 
1 a broad  face. 

PLATTINO,  piat'tiDg,  a.  In  Commerce,  afips  of  cane, 
; « etnw,  platted  or  plaited  together  mr  making 

|i  hata,  Ac. 

I,  PLAirmrs,  plat>u'rQ8,  a.  (p^a,  broad,  and  oirro, 
(j  a tia!,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  Ser^nta:  FamDj,  Cro- 
talidak 

Platt,  pla'te,  a.  like  a plate, 
f Plattcamtuus,  ptat-e-kim'Mtta,  a.  (pfo^ya,  broad, 
i and  aJtanthOf  a tpine,  Gr.J  A genoa  of  fiabca,  the 
I bod/  comproMed,  sobtriangolar,  with  broad  or  ob- 
toae  platea  or  mnea  acattaod  orer  tbe  bo<ty  and 
I e/ea:  Famil/,  Baliatide. 

Plattcabcinus,  plat-e-kdr^aa-mu,  a. 

||  broad,  barkmot^  a crab,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  Cra^ 

! P.  pttfftirua  ia  the  common  black-^wed  or  edible 
crab : the  Parian  of  tbe  Scotch. 

I Plattca&pcm,  plat-e-kdr'ptun,  a.  (p2a(^  broad, 
and  karpotty  a fhtit,  in  reference  to  tbe  bro^  eom- 
j|  preaaod  fhiit.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Big- 
Doniaces. 

't  PLATTCBPHAi.nr^  pUt-e-sef-a-Ii'ne,  a.  (pib/y* 
eephatos^  one  of  the  genera.)  A rabfamilr  of  the 
Soorpcnuhe;  the  be^  and  bodj  broad  and  de- 
praaaed ; rentral  fine  and  ejea  large,  tbe  latter 
Tertica] ; form  alender ; dorsal  fina  two ; bo^  ecal/. 
Plattcepiialocs,  plat-e-aef'al-na,  a. 
broad,  and  kepkaU,  a head,  Gr.)  Broad-head^ 
— Uaed  prindpall/  in  geolog/. 

I pLATTCEPllALL'0,  plat-e-MTa-lna,  a.  (^pktt^f^  broad, 

I I and  bcpAalf,  a head,  Gr.)  A genoa  ^ fiahca,  t/pe 

• I of  tbe  aabfamflj  PlatjoephaJ^UB,  in  which  the 
I i head  ia  large,  long,  very  broad,  and  armed  with 
I acota  sjttnea ; tbe  mnzale  produced ; the  mouth 
I ; opening  longitudinally,  but  the  under  jaw  longer : 

Famil/,  Secnrpamidiei. 

1 PxjkTTCERCn<iC,  plat-e-eer  ai'ne,  a.  ( pUs^Fcercva, 
It  one  of  the  genera.)  The  Lori^  a anbfamily  of 
|l  birda,  in  which  tbe  tan  ia  long  and  very  broad ; the 
bill  atrong,  thick,  and  toothed:  Famil/,  Peittacidw. 

I PlaITCBBCL'0,  plat-e-aer'kua,  a.  ( broad,  and 

II  herhoa,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birda,  remar^ble 
||  for  the  bread^  of  the  tail ; tvpe  of  ^ aubfamily 
i . Platyoerdna : Family,  Paittaddm, 

I Plattcsrus,  pla-tis'er-oa,  a.  (pfoiya,  broad,  and 
!|  hema,  a bo^  Gr.)  A genua  ^ Lameilicom  Cole- 
i ' opUrm  insects : Family,  Locanidn. 

I Plattcodon,  plat-e-ko'don,  a.  (pAi^  broad,  and 
I;  hodbn,  a bdl,  Gr.  in  reference  to  ^e  shape  and 

' breadth  of  tbe  flowen.)  A genua  of  plants : Order, 

I Campennlaoee. 

< PLATTCRI5ITB8,  plat-s-kre-ni'tss^  a.  (plo^,  breed, 

I and  drriMm,  a Hly,  Gr.)  Crinoidia^  which  have 

I tbe  body  compost  of  but  two  rmngee  of  plates,  one 

• > of  three  and  the  other  of  five. 

I Plattoaiiteb,  plat-e-gas'tur,  a.  (jplafyt^  broad,  and 
|l  Mifar,  tbe  bell/,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  bebng- 

I mg  to  tbe  Clunine,  or  Herrings,  having  the  general 

! form  of  tbe  herring,  hut  wi^  the  venti^  fins 

' almost  obeolete ; the  doraal  fin  ia  placed  between 

i the  ventral  and  the  anal,  the  latter  of  which  ia 

very  long;  beDj  serrated : Family,  Saimoaidia. 
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Plattoskia,  plat-e-je'ne-a,  a,  (pAifya,  broad,  and 
^«i^,  tbe  lower  jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Colec^iter- 
ous  insects : Faouly,  Scarabaridw. 

Plattlepas,  pla-til'e’ paa,  a.  (pZtiiya,  broad,  and 
Up€u^  a limpet,  Gr.)  A genna  of  Cirripeds,  the  i 
shell  of  whi^  la  conical,  ^pressed,  consisting  of  | 
1^  valvee,  each  divided  intemall/  b/  an  angnlar 
plate  or  buttress  springing  fiom  the  centre,  and 
Its  opercnlnm  consisting  of  fonr  psin.  ' 

Plattlkpis,  pla-til'e-pis,  a.  (pmiys,  broad,  and  < 
Apia,  a scale.)  A genus  of  fishes,  with  an  oral- 
oblong  body;  mouth  large,  and  obliqnel/  vertical; 
lower  jaw  tbe  kmger ; t^  lateral  line  formed  of  a 
row  of  flat  smooth  scales  larger  than  the  others, 
tbe  hinder  fins  with  minute  scales : Family,  Zeidc. 

Plattlithic,  plat  e lUklk,  a.  {pkttyfy  broad,  and 
Utkoiy  a stone,  Gr.)  Epithet  applied  to  a water- 
fiHerer,  from  the  fimn  of  the  stone  employed. 

Plattlophus,  pla-til'o-fbs,  a.  ( broad,  and 
topko$y  a crest,  Gr.  the  eapst^  b^g  so  much 
compressed  at  the  apex  as  to  appear  winged.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cunoniacese.  Also,  a 
genus  bi^ : Family,  Corvid*. 

Plattsibba,  pla-timVra,  a.  (pAfya,  flat,  and  maroa, 
a part,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Decap^  Crustaceans: 
Family,  Brachyura. 

Plattmebiusc,  {dat-e-me'ro-um,  a.  broad, 

and  asms,  a part,  Gr.  probably  from  the  parts  of 
the  flowers  being  broaA)  A genus  of  plants:  : 
Order,  Cincbonacese. 

Platthus,  idatVnns,  a.  (pAiy*,  broad,  Gr.>  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Carubid*. 

Plattobtx,  plat-e-onlka,  a.  (pAiya,  broad,  and 
of^,  a claw,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Curcullonida:. 

Plattoputhslmox,  plat-e-of-(Aal'moD,  a. 
broad,  and  {j^Aiku/moa,  tbe  eye,  Gr.)  A name 
among  tbe  ancient  chenuata  for  antimmy,  which 
was  80  called  because  it  waa  used  by  females  to 
enlarge  tbe  appearance  of  the  eye. 

Platypetallm,  plat-e-pet'a-lum,  a.  (y>Atya,  broad, 
and  ptialon^  Or.)  A genua  of  Cruciferous  plants : 
Suborder,  DipUcolobc*. 

Plattpeza,  plat-e-pe^ss,  a.  (pf-'ty*,  broad,  and 
peso,  tbe  foot,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Diptcrooa  insects: 
Family,  Tanystoma. 

Plattpteris,  pla-tip'tcr-is,  a.  broad,  and  ; 

pleron,  a wing,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  margin  of 
the  se^a.)  A genua  of  Composite  plants:  Sub-  , 
order,  Taltaliflor*. 

Platitterix,  pla-tip'ter-lks,  a.  (pAiya,  broad,  and 
pteryx^  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  nocttirnal  Lepi- 
doptenms  insects. 

Plattftbrcs,  pla-tip'ter-us,  a.  ( pAtya,  broad,  and 
pteroa,  a wing  or  fin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fisbea  with  ' 
broad  ventral  fins ; ths  brancl^  aperture  wide : \ 
mouth  small:  acalet  brxiad;  bead  abort  and  da- 
preased : Family,  GoUd*. 

Plattpus,  platVpaa,  a.  (plo^,  Iwoad,  and  poua, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ColMpterous  inaccta: 
FsmOy,  Xylophagi. 

PLATYBHtit.£,  pUb-e-ri'ne,  ) ^ broad,  and 

PLATrRBnfEs,  plat'e-rinae,i  Mm,  the  nose,  Gr.) 
A section  of  the  Linniean  genus  Slmia,  including 
those  aperies  which  have  a wide  space  between  tho  J 
noetrils. 

pLATYBnnrcBns,  plat-e-ring'kus,  a.  (pAfy«,  broad,  ' 
and  ri^neioa,  a bill,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  birds:  | 
Family,  Husdcapidie.  I 

PLATT6CBLU,  pla  tis'e-Bs,  a.  (pA(ya,  broad,  and  | 
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$keIo*^  ft  Irj;,  Or.)  A gcims  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Melasutna. 

Plattsm  A-M  YOiDBA,  pift  - tU ' mft  - me  - o/du,  «. 
(|)fufys,  bruftil,  a muscic,  and  likeness, 

Gr.)  A imiscnlar  expansi<m  ftrisiiijf  from  the  «?!• 
I IuUj  suheUnce  of  the  neck,  and  insi-rtcd  into  the 
lower  jftw,  wiignce  it  extends  superiorly  to  the 
face:  it  is  alHi>  called  mu*cvhu  cutanf$i*^  Scc^  It 
draws  the  skin  of  the  cheek  downw:in!s,  and,  when 
I the  mouth  is  shut,  brings  the  skin  under  the  lower 
jaw  upwards. 

: PLATYeoMA,  plat-e-so'mft,  s.  broad,  and 

I soffwi,  a body,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to 
I his  third  family  of  Totramerous  (.'uleopteni,  char- 
I actorized  by  tlie  antenn.e  being  of  equal  thickness 
I throughout,  and  more  slender  towa^  the  extre- 
mity. 

! Platysomus,  plat-f-so'miift,  $.  (yi/nfyt,  broad,  and 
! somn,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes ; body  sil- 
' Ycry,  rhnmboidal,  and  very  thin  j head  large  and 
I oUuse:  Family,  Zcithc. 

i PlaT)  SFEKMi  M,  plat-e-»pf*r*mum,  s.  {platy»^ 

I broad,  jr/*erm/>,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Crud- 
I feruus  plant* : .Sulwrder,  Orthospermir. 

Platysqi  Ai.us,  pUit>e-skwnw1us,  s.(p4«fjr«,  broad, 
Gr.  and  a shark,  lait)  A genus  of 

] fishes:  head  more  or  leas  heart-shaped;  anal  fin 
pI:u-od  opposite  to  the  second  dorsal : Family, 
Squalidr. 

! Platystacits,  pla-tis'ta-kua,  i.  (p2o(ys,  broad,  and 
nitaibiS,  a cral^  Gr.)  A genus  of  fish(*s,  in  which 
I the  body  is  short,  thick,  and  depressed;  the  head 
I broad  and  truncate : Family,  Siluridte. 

Platysteuna,  pUt-c -steiirma,  s.  (p/o/yr,  broad, 
I and  afeo.Bio,  a garland  of  Howers,  Gr.  in  reference 
I to  the  broad  corulUs.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order, 
I Gi-snerooiwe. 

' PLATkSTKRA,  pla-tisW-ft,  $,  brood,  and 

j s/ereAs,  stiif,  Gr.  the  t.'ul  being  broad  and  short.) 

A genus  of  binls : Family,  MviBcicapinse. 

! Platystigma,  plat-e-»tig'ma,  $.  hro.id. 

I and  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  rem:irkable 

! for  the  peculiar  pale  yellowbh  white  colour  of  its 
i flowers;  Order,  Papaveracea;. 

! PtAT>  STOMA,  pl.i-tis'to-ina,  s.  broad,  and 

I the  mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 

! insects:  Family,  Miuctd e.  Also,  a genus  of  binis 
iH-loui^ng  to  the  Eurylaiminc,  or  Brood-bills: 
K.itiiily,  Musckapidir. 

I’lvtvstylis,  pla-tis'te-lis,  f.  ( pfci/y»,  broad,  ami 
stj/lof,  a style,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  dilated  style 
I which  separates  the  genus  from  Orolms.)  A genua 
I of  L'gnmiiious  pKints;  Submler,  Papillonacete. 

' I’LATt  I'R  i,  plat-e-u'ra,  t.  ( /ti'ify*,  broad,  and  oum, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family, 
Xciiuicera. 

PHTTt  BLS,  plat-p-u'rus,  s.  (ptnfyn,  broad,  and 

Ioi/rtJ,  a tiiil,  Gr.)  A genus  ttf  birds  belonging  to 
the Troglodytlnjp,  or  Wrens:  Family,  (Vrthiail®. 
Plai;dit,  plawdlt,  s.  (p/oWo,  I praise,  Lot.)  Ap* 
I plaitse ; praise  bestowed. 

• PLAimiToKY,  plaw’de-tur-e,  a.  Commending  by 
I applause.  • 

' pLArsimuTT,  plaw*-c-bire  te,  s.  Spccionsncss ; 

superficial  ap|H*anince  of  rigid. 

! Pi-AUsiunii,  plawsVbl,  rt.  Such  as  to  pin  spproha- 
[ tion  sn|)crfichilly ; pleading  or  taking;  pj«*(i«us; 

popular ; haring  the  appearance  of  bc'ing  right. 

I Pl.Ai;siRi.C5KSS,  plawx'e-bl  ncs,  $.  Spcdousiiesa ; 
' show  of  right  or  propriety. 


PLAt'SiiiLV,  plows  e-ble,  od.  With  fair  sbow;.spc* 
dously ; in  a manuer  adapted  to  gain  faroior  or 
approbation. 

Plal'mia'b,  plaw'zir,  a.  Applauding;  plausible. — 
Obsolete  in  the  lost  signification. 

Play,  play,  e.  a.  ( p/eyun.  Sax.)  To  sport;  to  frolic; 
to  do  something,  not  as  a task,  but  for  amnse- 
ment;  to  toy;  to  art  with  levity ; to  trifle;  to  set  ) 
wantonly  snd  thonghtier'Aiy ; to  do  aomething  i 
fanciful;  to  give  a fanciful  turn  to;  to  midc  | 
sport,  or  practise  sarcastic  merriment ; to  moclc ; 
to  practise  illusion ; to  contend  in  a game ; to 
pructise  a trick  or  deception;  to  perforin  on  a 
musical  instrument ; to  move  with  alternate  dilata- 
tion and  contraction,  as  in  tlie  action  of  the  lungs;  | 
to  act  on  tlie  stage ; to  pt'rsomite  a character ; Ut  ' 
act  in  any  particular  character,  as  to  pl^’y  the  fool ; > 
to  move,  as  in  a machine ; — r.  a.  to  put  In  action 
or  motion  ; to  use  an  instrument  of  music,  as  to  i 
play  a tune  on  the  flute;  to  act,  to  perfono,  as  to 
play  our  parts  well  on  the  stage  of  life ; to  play 
on  or  upon ; to  deceive ; to  mock ; to  trifle  with  ; 

— s.  any  exercise  or  scries  of  actions  intended  for 
pleasun*,  amusement,  or  divci-aiun ; game ; gaming;  ' 
practice  of  contending  for  victory,  for  amusement,  i 
or  for  a prize,  as  at  dice,  cards,  billiards,  du:. ; | 
practice  in  any  contest,  as  sword-play ; action ; use ; 
employment;  oflice;  practice,  action,  or  manner  of  ' 
acthig  in  conU^st  or  negotiation ; a dramatic  com- 
p<iftition ; a oon:«dy  or  trngotly ; a composition  in  ; 
which  cluuacters  are  represented  by  dlidognc  and 
action ; representation  or  rxliibitiun  of  a ooti^dy 
or  trngwly ; motion ; nmvemwit,  regular  or  irreguliu’,  , 
ai  tbc  ;</oyof  a whirl  or  piston;  statu  of  ugita-  i 
tiun  or  discussion ; room  fur  motion ; liberty  of  i 
acting;  room  fur  enlargement  or  display,  as  to  j 
give  full  pioy  to  mirth. 

Playbili..,  plalal,  «.  A printed  advertisement  of  a 
play,  with  parts  a‘*sigm‘d  to  the  actors. 

Playouok,  pUloMk,  $.  A book  of  dramatic 
compositions. 

Platday,  pla'day,  ^ a.  A day  given  to 

Playingday,  plalng-day,  1 play  or  diveniou;  a 
(lay  exetnpt  from  work. 

pLATPr.irr,  pla'det,  s.  A dcU  contracted  by 
gaming. 

Plavki:,  pla'nr,  s.  One  who  plays  in  any  game  or 
sport;  an  idler;  a theatrical  perfonner;  one  who 
perfonna  on  a miwical  iustmmeut ; a gamester;  j 
one  that  acts  a part  in  a certain  maimer.  * 

Playpeli.ow,  pUy'fcl-lo,  s.  A companion  in  , 
amosetnenta  or  spurts.  i 

Playpere,  plajTcre,  s.  A pkiy-fclbiw. — Obsolete  ;) 

Together  aa  they  ben  piag/trts^  Cover,  ' j 

Platfi'l,  pUTill,  a Sportive;  given  to  levity;  *j 
indulging  a sportive  fancy.  I 

PLAYFUI.I.Y,  pla'fill-e,  ad.  In  a sportive  m-inner.  ;| 

pLATFUl.NE8f»,  play 'fill  net,  s.  Sportiveness.  j 

PtAYOAMR,  pbi'game,  s.  play,  or  diversion  of 
children.  | \ 

Pi.aycokk,  pla'go-ur,  s.  One  who  attends  a 
theatre  firquently.  I. 

Pi.\YG(»tNO,  pla'go  ing,  a.  Froquentlng  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Kl:igc.  Ij 

Playiioi  sr,  pUliows,  ».  A house  appropriated  to 
the  exhibition  of  dramatic  compositions;  a theatre,  j 
The  most  ancient  English  playhous»*a  were  the  ; 

Curtain,  in  Shoreditch,  wid  the  Theatre,  ir  Placli-  I 
friorm.  | 
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PLAYMATE— PLEASAKT. 


PLEASANTLY— PLEBEIAN. 


1 1 — 

'■  I‘L.^YM.%TE,  pU'mmte,  «.  A pl»y-fellow;  a com- 
i ]>aniou  m (iiveniunft  or  amusemeuta. 

’ PLATri^KASi  HE,  pla'pUslt-urB,  f.  Idle  axnoae* 

I tuent — Obaolete. 

' H«  takath  a kind  of  fhf/fkatmrt  In  lookinf  upon  tlko  ' 
I Ibniinei  of  othan. — Bact^  I 

I Playroms,  pla'nun,  a.  Wanton ; pla^rful ; froUc-  , 
' aome, 

I PLAYaoMCKEM,  pU'aiim-iM8,A  PUyfuIntao}  wan- 
I totnwaa. 

! PLAYTiiUfO,  plaVAing,  ».  A toy;  anything  that 
* amea  to  amuse  or  diTcrt  clohiren. 

i pLArH'BioilT,  pla'rite,  «.  A maker  of  dmnaa  or 

1 p^y»- 

Plax,  plaks,  $,  (Greek,  anythi^  flat)  A gcnos 
of  Colcopteroua  inaecta : Family,  Ptmpelidje. 

‘ Plea,  pie,  $.  (p/orf,  p/rt,  pAiid,  pie,  Norm.)  In 
Ijiw,  that  which  is  Mlegcd  by  a p^y  in  support ' 
I ! of  his  demand ; but,  in  a more  limited  and  techni- 

I cal  sense,  the  answer  the  plaintiff's  declara-  ; 

turn  and  demand  ; a cause  in  court ; a lawsuit  or 
1 ' criminal  process ; that  which  is  alleged  in  de> 

i fence  or  justiticatkm ; an  excuse ; an  apolo^  ; 

I org<:nt  prayer  or  entreaty.  Ptea*  to  Iht  a^totu, 

\ an  answer  to  tlie  merits  of  the  complaint,  which 

confnaea  or  denies  IL 

I Pi.KACii,  plcetsh,  r.  a.  To  bind ; to  lnterwea>-e. — 
Obeok^ 

1*LEACHED,  pleelsh'ed,  or  pleetsh't,  a.  Twined; 

I kiitcrwoven. — Obeolete. 

I Steal  into  the  pkoeW  bower 

; Where  hooeYsuckloB,  npetMal  by  0i«  sun, 

I Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.— 5AoA«. 

. Plead,  ploed,  r.  n.  To  argue  in  support  of  a claim, 

' or  in  defence  against  the  claima  of  another.  In 

I Law,  to  present  an  answer  to  the  declaration  of  a 

; plaintiff,  or  to  allege  facta  wbicli  show  that  be 

I ought  not  to  recover  in  the  suit ; to  urge  reasons 

I fur  or  against ; to  attempt  to  penmude  one  by 

I argument  or  supplication ; to  supplicate  with 

I eaniestneas ; to  urge  ; to  press,  by  operating  on 

the  passions ; — r.o.  to  discuss,  defend,  and  attempt 
to  maiiiUin  by  arguments  or  reasons  offered  to  the 
I tribunal  or  peraim  wbo  bos  the  power  of  determin- 
ing, 18  to  pkod  a caoae  before  a court  or  jury ; to 
, allige  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or  rimUcatton ; 
to  offer  in  excuse ; to  aDcge  and  offer  in  a legal 
plea  or  defence,  or  for  repelling  a demand  in  law, 

I as  to  pUad  usury ; to  j^tdd  a stotute  of  limita- 
f tions. 

I PlAADABLE,  pleed'a-bl,  o.  That  may  be  pleaded ; 

that  may  ^ alleged  in  proof,  defence,  or  vinUica- 
i tion,  as  a right  or  privilege  pl^idttble  at  law. 
i Pleader,  pl^'ur,  s.  One  who  argues  in  a court 
< of  justice ; one  wbo  forms  pleas  or  pleadings,  as 
j a special  pUuder;  one  who  offers  reasons;  one 
j who  attempts  to  maintain  by  aigumenta. 

J Pleadino,  pleeding,  s.  The  act  of  supporting  by 
arguments,  or  of  rBaaoping ; to  fiersxuMle.  PUud- 
in  Law,  the  mutual  altercations  betw  cen  tbe 
I plaiiitiff  and  defendant,  or  written  statcinenta  of 
I the  {lartiea  in  support  of  tb«ir  claims. 

I Pleabaece,  ploi'ans,  s.  Fr.)  Gaiety; 

1 1 pleasantry;  merriment. — Obeolete. 

I Ob,  that  men  should  put  ao  enemy  Into  their  mouths 
I to  stoal  away  tbclr  brains! — that  we  should  with  toy, 

I ' fUawte*^  revel,  and  applause,  transform  oureclvea  Into 
1 1 beasts !— SAoAs. 

j Pleabart,  pler'ant,  o.  (pAaisouf,  Fr.)  Pleasing; 
j agreeable ; grateful  to  tbe  mind  or  senses ; cheerful ; 
j roL.  u.  Bo 


enlivening;  gay;  lively;  humorous;  sportive;  J 
giving  plea.stire  ; gratifying.  i 

Pleabantlt,  plet'ant-le,  ud.  In  such  a manner  as 
to  gratify  or  delight;  gaily;  merrily;  in  giod 
bomour;  lightly;  ludicrously.  'j 

Pleasaktti  KSB,  plcz'ant-nes,  s.  State  of  being  Ij 
pleasant  or  agreeable ; chocrfulnees ; gaiety ; mer- 
riment. I 

Pleabantht,  plet'ant-re,  a.  ( />feosimter»e,  Fr.)  J 
Gaiety ; merriment ; sprightly  saying ; effusion  of  ^ 
humour. 

PLEABAhT-TOXorED,  plei'ant-tungd,  a.  Uttering 
a speech  that  pleases. 

Please,  pkes,  r.  n.  (/>fetre,  p/mront,  Fr.  from  • 
pheto,  IjjL)  To  excite  agreeable  sensntions  or  j 
emotions  in ; to  give  pleasure;  to  gratify  ; to  witiefy ; i 
to  content;  to  bare  satisfaction  in;  to  like;  to 
choose r.  a.  to  like ; to  choose ; to  prefer ; to 
condescend ; to  comply ; to  be  plea^ ; a word  of 
ceremony.  - 

PltoJtf  you,  lords,  j 

In  slgbt  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.— fKoJb. 

Plea  REPLY,  plo'iedde,  ad.  In  a way  to  be  grail-  : 
fied  or  humoured.  I 

Pleabeh AE,  plcez'man,  s.  An  officious  perion  wbo  | 
courts  favour  servilely ; a pickthank.  j 

Pleaber,  pleex'ur,  s.  One  wbo  pleases  or  gratifies  ; ! 
one  who  courts  favour  by  humouring  or  flatter-  ' 
ing  coropUancea,  or  show  of  obedience,  as  men- 
P^ORsery. 

PLEABiifO,  pleexlng,  a.  Giving  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction ; agreeable  to  tbe  mind  or  aensea,  as  a 
plensiny  prospect,  a pleasing  reflection;  gaining  ! 
approbation.  j 

Plbabieoly,  pleezing-le,  ad.  In  aneb  a manner  aa  . 
to  give  pleasure. 

Pleabimonbbb,  plcci'ing-net,  s.  The  quality  of  giv- 
ing pleasure. 

Pleasi’RABLE,  pleib'd-ra-bl,  o.  Pleasing;  pving 
pleasure;  affording  gratification. 
Pleaburablekesb,  plexh'd-ra-bl-nea,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  giving  pleasure. 

Pleabl’Rably,  plczh'd-rii-ble,  ad.  Wth  pleature ; 

with  gratification  of  tbe  mind  or  senses. 

Pleabl'RB,  plexh'cJre,  s.  {phisir,  Fr.)  Driight ; gra- 
tification of  the  mind  or  senses ; relish  or  happi- 
ncas  produced  by  enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of 
good ; opposed  to  pain ; sensual  or  sexual  gratifi- 
cation. We  receive  pleasure  from  the  indulgenoe 
of  appetite,  from  the  view  of  a beautiful  landsupe, 
from  tbe  harmony  of  sounds,  from  agreeable  so- 
ciety, &c. ; approbation ; 

The  Lord  toketh  pleamtn  in  his  people.— A.  ozWii. 
a favour ; that  which  pleases  ; 

Ffstus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a fientun,  answered 
Pen].— xxT. 

arbitrary  will  or  choice.  In  the  following  words, 
pleasure  expresses  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
pleasure  or  amusement — pleasure-boat,  pleasnre- 
cairioge,  pleasure-greund,  &c. -r.  a.  to  please ; 
to  gratify ; to  give  or  afford  pleasure. — Seldom 
used. 

Pleabitribt,  plezh  u-rivt,  s.  One  devoted  to  worldly 
pleasure. 

Plebeian,  ple-be'yan,  «.  (/i/eftciw,  from  pkhs,  tho 
common  people,  Lat.)  Pertmning  to  the  common 
people ; vulgar,  as  jtlebeian  minds,  plebeian  sports ; | 
—s.  one  of  the  common  people  or  lower  ranks  of 
men,  usually  applied  to  the  common  people  of  an- 
cient Rome.  I 
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PLEBEIANCE— PLEDGE. 


PLEDGEE— rLKNlPOiENCE, 


;i 

1 1 PLeiiF.iAivcE,  plu-be  jans,  «.  The  conunon  people. 
— Obsolete. 

P1.ERBIAM6M,  ple-bc'jon-izm,  /.  The  conduct  of 
plebciani. 

PLBDiscrrtiir,plc-bis'«e-tuTn,#.(Ijitin,  a decree  of  the 
people.)  In  Roman  HLstoiy,  a law  cnacU'd  bjr  the 
common  people,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
tribune,  or  some  subordinate  plebeian  magistrate, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senate. 

Plbcostomlb,  ple-kos'to-mus,  s.  (p&Ztoe,  plaited, 

I and  stooux,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fi^es,  in 
j which  the  bod^  is  lengthened ; head  short ; cirri 
I none ; caudal  6n  lunate ; the  upper  point  length- 
ened  into  a filament : Family,  iiiJuridre. 

' Plectaneia, plek-ta-ne'jra, twisted,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  plants : Or^r,  Apocrnacca;. 

Plectocephalds,  plek-to-.M-fa-lus,  $,  {ptekUn, 
j plaited,  and  kepkaU,  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
I Composite  plants:  Sul>onler,  TuhuUfionc. 

I Plectoonathbs,  plek-to-na't/ils,  s.  (p/eit/oi,  plait- 
' ed,  and  ffnotAot,  a jaw,  Gr.)  Cuviers  sixth  order 
of  fishes,  the  chief  distingnUbing  cliaracter  of  | 
i which  is  in  the  maxillary  being  fixed  or  per- 
[ j manentlj  attached  to  the  side  of  the  intcrmaxil- 
lary,  which  alone  constitutes  the  jaw,  and  iu  the  I 
I mode  in  which  the  palatine  arch  is  united  hy  a 
futore  to  the  cranium,  and  consequently  haniig  no 
I power  of  motion.  It  is  formed  of  the  two  fam^es, 

I GvinDodontes  and  Sclerodermcs. 

Plectobvncui'8,  plek-to-ring'kns,  $.  (pfrkto*, 
twisted,  and  rh^nehotj  a anout,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes,  the  body  of  which  is  ovate  oblong;  the 
I bead  generally  thick  or  obtuse : Family,  Clucto- 

I donuis^ 

I PLEcnUKTHt'S,  plck-tnui'hlus,  s.  (pleJkiron^  a 

I I cock's  spur,  and  anthot,  a Bower,  Gr.  in  reference 
1 1 to  the  corolla  being  spurred  or  gibbous  above  the 

base.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Lamiaceie. 

; Plbctuis,  plek'tris,  t,  (pUktron,  a cock’s  spur,  or 
instrument  for  striking  the  lyre,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Scarabaeids. 

PLECTRITIS,  plok-tri'tis,  s.  {pUkiron^  a cock's 
spur,  Gr.  in  rcfcreiice  to  the  flower  being  gibbous 
in  front.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Valcria- 
nacec. 

Plectronia,  plck-tro'no-a,  s.  {pUUron^  a thorn, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Go^  Hope : Order,  Cclastrincx. 

PLBCTBoruAKES,  plek-trofa-nes,  s.  (p&cfnon,  a 
quill.  Lot,  and  phano*^  brilliant,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
birds:  Family,  FringiUidA. 

Plsctropoma,  plek-tro-po'ma,  $.  (p/eiHron,  a 
cock’s  spur,  and  poma^  a lid  or  cover,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes,  so  named  from  the  spines  situated 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  prooperculnm : Family, 
Perddie. 

Pi.ECTROFTEm8,  plek-trop'tcT-is,  s.  (pJertrwu,  a 
quill,  Lat.  and  piertm,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
Anserine  birds,  in  which  the  wings  are  armed  with 
naked  tubercles  or  spines:  Family,  Anatids. 

Plbctruic,  plek'tmm,  t.  (Latin,  a quill,  &c.)  A 
small  implement  of  wood,  bom,  ivory,  &c.,  with 
which  the  andenU  struck  the  lyre  and  other  stringed 
instruments.  In  Anatomy,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  of  the  nvula. 

Plxdoe,  plej,  s.  (^pUigty  Fr.)  Anything  put  in 
pawn ; that  which  is  deposited  with  another  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  agreement  or  obliga- 
tion; anything  given  or  cousidvred  as  a aocurity 
3b0 


fur  the  performance  of  an  act ; a surety ; a hail « 
a hostage ; | 

Good  sureties  will  we  hare  for  fhy  return, 

And  at  thy  peril  keep  thy  day.— />ryr&ii.  ' 

In  Law,  a gage  or  security,  real  or  personal,  given 
for  the  repayment  of  money;  bail  given  the 
prosecution  of  a suit,  or  for  the  appearance  of  a 
defendant,  or  for  restoring  goods  taken  in  distress 
and  replevied.  Pieffm  aequiiandit^  a writ  that 
lies  sgdnst  a surety,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  on 
the  ^y  appointed ; — o.  a,  to  deposit  in  pawn  ; 
(pledge  is  applied  in  thi«  seme  chiefly  to  the 
depositing  of  goods  or  persona]  property ;)  to  give 
as  a warrant  or  security,  as  to  pledge  one’s  word 
of  honour ; to  pledge  one’s  veracity ; to  engage  by 
promise  or  declaration;  to  pledge  a health;  an- 
ciently, to  be  surety  for  a person,  that  while  he  was 
drinking  be  should  receive  no  harm — a practice 
which  commenced  in  this  country  with  the  Danes, 
who  were  frequently  stabbed  by  the  natives  wlule 
so  engaged ; hence  the  present  custom  of  persons 
pledging  or  drinking  to  each  other's  health. 
Pledgee,  ple4j-e',  s.  The  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  pledged. 

Plbdobb,  pledj'nr,  s.  One  who  pledges  or  pawns 
anything;  one  that  warrants  or  secures;  one  who 
accepts  the  invitation  to  drink  afrer  another,  or  who 
pledges  another  in  drinking. 

PiXDGEKT,  pledjVre,  s.  A pledging:  suretoihip. 
-—Not  in  use. 

PLEEKiET,  pledj'ct,  t.  In  Surgery,  a compress  or 
small  fljU  tent  of  lint  hud  over  a wound,  to  imbibe 
the  matter  discharged  and  keep  it  clean. 
pLEBA,  ple'e-a,  s.  (;>/etas,  the  seven  stars,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Jnncaoew. 

Pleiades,  ple'a-des,\  s.  {plaadety  Gr.)  In  My- 
Pleiads,  ple'jads,  / thology,  the  seven  dough-  | 
ters  of  AUm  and  Pleione  were  so  called,  said  to 
have  been  transformed  by  Jupiter  into  stars,  in 
which  state  they  now  form  a cluster  in  the  neck  of 
the  constellation  Taurus. 

Pleiocene. — See  Pliocene.  1 

Pleistocene,  pli'sto-eene,  s.  (p2rivfo«,  most,  and 
<bamos,  recent,  Gr.)  In  Geoln^,  the  newer  Plio-  | 
cene  of  Lyell ; the  newest  division  of  the  tertiary 
formation.  j 

Plekocheilus.— See  Bulimus. 

Plenal,  ple'nal,  o.  (pleavs,  full,  IjiL)  Full ; com- 
plete.— Obeolete.  I 

This  free  and  plentd  act  I make. — Ijfmtm. 
Plexare,  ple'na-re,  s.  Dedrive  procedure, 
Plenarilt,  [de'na-ril-e,  od.  Fully;  completely.  | 
Plenarinbss,  ple'nar-«-nes, s.  Fulness;  complete-  : 
ness. 

Plbnartt,  plen'ar-tc,  s.  The  state  of  a benefice  1 
when  occupied.  I 

Plenary,  ple'na-re,  a.  Full;  entire;  complete.  I 
Plenilckab,  plen-o-loo'nar,  \ a.  (/>f<eniM,  full,  | 
Plbnilonart,  plen-e-loo'na-re,/  and  Luna,  the 
moon,  Lat.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  full  moon. 
Plenilovb,  plen'e-lune,  s.  The  full  moon. — Ob- 
solete. 

Whose  glory  (like  a lasting  ytonlww,) 

Beems  IgnotMt  of  what  It  is  to  wane.— An  JimsM,  ; 

Plenipotbncr,  ple-nip'o-tens,  s.  ( plenta,  full,  and  ^ 
potentia,  power,  I^)  Fulneee  or  eompletmess  : 
of  power;  j 

A whole  parUamentaMemhled  breloctlnn,  and  endned  1 
with  the  pLnipoifnee  <‘f  s free  nation,  to  make  lass,  not  I 
to  be  denied  laws.— Afifton. 


^ PLENIPOTF.NT— PLKOTASTE.  PLEOJJASTIO-PLKUWST.  J 

pLEiapoTEirr,  ple-nip'o-tent,  a.  ( plmipotem^  Lat) 
Invested  with  or  po«ses»ng  full  power, 
j iij  nifaatltulM  I tend  yon,  and  create 

1 fimipotmt  on  earth,  of  matehleas  might 

1 Imniiig  from  me.— Jn/<«a, 

pLKElPOTMtTLABT,  pleo-e  po-ten'sh»-r*,  *.  (ptfni- 
1 potmtiart^  Fr.)  A person  invested  with  full  power 
1 to  trausact  anj  busneas ; usually  an  ambassador 

I or  envoy  to  a foreign  court; — a.  containing  full 

power;  having  the  powers  of  a plonipotcntiazy. 

' Plkkisb,  plenlsh,  t.  a.  (ptemr^  old  French.)  To 
repleni^ ; to  fill— Obsolete. 

; Plekist,  pie'mst,  a.  (pfamt,  full^  Lat.)  One  who 
1 maintains  that  all  space  ia  full  of  matter ; not  ad- 
mitting the  exiatenre  of  a vacuum.  Des  Cartes 
belonged  to  this  schooL 

Tboae  irpaces  which  the  vamlfts  wontd  have  cmn^i 
. the  pUni»t*  do  not  ;trove  replenUbed  with  subtle  mailer 
by  any  scniible  effects. — HoyU, 

Pleeiti  DE,  plen'e-tude,  t.  (pfott/ut/o,  from  pfeniUf 
full,  LaL)  Fulness,  as  the  j^enitkde  of  space; 
repletion  ; animal  fulness;  plethora  ; 

ReUuatioo  from  y»feaihtd«  Is  cured  by  spare  diet— 
AriMtimoL 

fulness ; complete  competence,  as  the  pUnitudt  of 
the  Pope’s  power. 

P1.EKTE01  &,  plen'te-us,  a.  Cofiioos;  abundaut; 

exuberant ; miitful : fertfle ; having  an  abnndance. 
Pl.ETnEOU8LT,  plen'te-us-le,  nd  Co|»ouaIyi  abun- 
dantly ; exuberantly ; plentifully : 

Thy  dne  from  me  is  tears, 

Wtiich  nature,  love,  and  flila)  tenderness, 
gliall,  0 dear  ntber,  pay  thee  pUmUontlf/^Shalu. 
Pf.ENTEoi  SEEBS,  plen'te-us-nes,)  s.  Abundance; 
Plentifl'LEEBS,  plen'te-f3Q-nes,)  copioutne^a ; 

fertility;  plenty; 

The  seven  yean  of  plenteimmuu  were  ended.— (7ea.  xH, 
Plentifti.,  plen'te-ffi],  a.  Copious;  abundant; 

Klequate  to  every  purpose ; ezubenint 
Ple>tifl'LLT,  plenu  ftll-le, ud.  Copiously ; abun- 
dantly ; with  ample  supply. 

Plemtt,  plen  te,  «.  Abundluice  ; copiousness ; frill 
or  adequate  supply ; fruitfulness — a poetic  use ; 

Peace, 

Dear  nnnw  of  arts,  /deattes,  and  Joyful  birdi.^-£Itdk«. 
—0.  plentifrd ; being  in  abundance : 

If  reasons  were  as  jdestjr  as  blackbenieSif— ^kots. 

. Plenum,  ple'num,  «.  (Ijitin,  full)  In  Katural 
1 Philoeophy,  that  state  of  things  in  which  e>'ery 
portion  of  space  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
material  subrtance.  Pimt  adtnmittratit^  in  Law, 
a } lea  made  by  an  executor  or  administrator  to  on 
action  on  a liability  of  the  deceased,  that  he  haa 
fully  QdmmuUrtd  his  goods. 

Pleodontb,  pk'o-donts,  $.  ( y>feo«,  full,  and  oeftnur, 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A subfamily  of  lizards,  divided  Into 
two  great  groups : the  first  with  a compressed 
taO  surmounted  with  crests,  as  in  the  cro4^iles ; 
the  other  with  a tail  perfectly  conical,  or  very 
slightly  flattened  on  its  four  suHaces. 

Pleonasm,  plc'on-azro,  $.  {pkon^  more,  Gr.)  In 
Rhetoric,  a redundant  phrase  or  expression,  some- 
times introduced  to  give  additional  energy,  at  other 
times  needless  and  ungracefuL 
pLBONABTi,  ple'o-nayst,  «.  (pUna8itt$f  abundant, 
rich,  Gr.)  A mineral  allied  to  spinel,  nearly 
black,  and  opaque.  It  occurs  cirstulued,  the  pri- 
mary crystal  a regular  octahodnin.  Its  constitu- 
ents are — alumina,  65.0;  silica,  2.0;  magnesia, 
12.0  or  13.0;  lime,  00.  or  2.0;  oxide  of  iron, 
16.5 : sp.  gr.  3.G4. 

( 

Pleonastic,  ple-o-nas'tik,  \ a.  Pertuining  to 

PLEONABTICAX,  ple-o-nas'Uk-al,/  pleonasm;  re- 
dundant. j 

Pleonabticallt,  ple-o-nas'tik-al-e,  ad.  Redon-  ; 

dontly.  1 

Plbhuma,  pic-ro'ma,  s.  (Greek,  fulness,  from  the 
cells  of  the  capsule.)  A genus  of  American  shrube : 
Onkr,  Melastomacese. 

Plerophort,  ple-rofo-re,  $.  (pJew,  full,  and  | 
pAero,  I bear,  Gr.)  Full  persuasion  or  confidence ; : 
Abrahun  had  a pUrophory,  that  what  was  promiaed 
0^  WOK  able  to  perform. — £amw.  | 

pLEBosis,  ple-rn'KS,  s.  (Greek,  frilnctn.)  In  Pliy-  , 
siology,  the  filling  up  or  restoration  of  the  animal  ' 
body  when  worn  down  by  abstinence  disease.  | 

PidXoTic,  ple-rotTk,  a.  fulness,  Gr.) 

In  Pbarmoey,  an  epithet  apj>lied  to  remediw)  which  ] 
are  calculate  to  ^ect  the  cicatrization  of  a w ound  1 
or  sore.  1 

Plesh,  plesh,  s.  A hogjj  marsh.— Kot  used.  | 

PLEBiouoRTiiis.M,  ple-ze-o-mawrTum,  a.  (/>/«ioi,  j 
near,  and  morpke^  form.  Gr.)  The  state  of  crys-  1 
talis^  suUtuices,  in  which  the  forms  are  nearly  | 
identical. 

PLEBioMORrnnus,  ple-ie-o-mawr'fus,  a.  In  Cry*-  j 
talogniphy,  being  near  in  form. 

Plebiopb,  ple'ze-ops,  s.  (p/estbi,  near,  and  vpa^  ' 
the  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  ven- 
tral fins  are  excessively  long;  0{»ercu]um  scaled; 
preopcrrulum  smooth;  teeth  nuuutet  Family, 
Chsetodonidc. 

Plebiobaukub,  ple-ze-o-eawr'ua,  t.  (pfenos,  near 
to,  and  sorrro,  a lizard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  extinct 
marine  animals,  nearly  allied  to  the  Ichthyosaurus.  ' 
This  animal  uuited  the  teeth  of  a crocodile  to  the  j 
head  of  a lizard ; its  neck  was  of  enormous  length,  | 
exceeding  that  of  its  body,  and  resembling  the  body  | 
of  a serpeut.  Five  or  six  species  of  the  plesiosauri  1 
are  known  : they  appear  to  have  lived  in  shallow  1 
seat  and  estuaries,  an<l,  in  the  opinion  of  Bome, 
they  swam  near  the  surface,  having  the  neck  arched 
like  that  of  a swan,  and  darting  it  down  at  the 
prey  within  reach.  Some  of  them  were  apwanls  | 
of  twenty  feet  long.  Prodigious  numbers  of  their 
remains  are  found  in  the  lias. 

Plebtiodon,  pies'te-o-dou,  s.  A genus  of  lizards : 
Family,  Scincoidw. 

PLETnoitA,  ple/A'o-ra,^  s.  I fill,  Gr.)  A 

PUTIIORT,  pleMVre,/  redmidant  fulness  ^ the 
blood-vessels,  arising  from  various  causes,  generally 
referred  to  aanyvine  plethora,  to  which  the  robust 
and  athletic  are  most  subject,  and  serrma  plethora, 
which  attacks  debilitated  constitutions. 
Pletiiorbtic,  pletA-o-ret  ik,  1 a.  Haring  a fuU 
PLETiiorJC,  pic-Mor1k,  / habit  of  body,  or 

the  vessels  oTcrrbarg?il  with  fluids. 

Pi.etiiron,  plcM  ron,  > #.  (p/etArow,  Gr.)  A square 
pLKTiinuM,  plet/i  rum,/  measure  anciently  used 
in  Greece,  the  cubical  contents  of  whkh  are  doubt- 
ful. 

Pleura,  plu'ra,  $.  (Greek.)  A rib;  the  side  of  the 
thorax  frwmed  by  the  rite;  but  now  applied  ana- 
tomirally  to  the  membrane  which  lines  the  internal 
surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its  riserra. 

Plki  randra,  phi-ran’dra,  $,  (p/rurvn,  a side,  and 
oner,  a m.nle,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  stamens  being 
•11  uiscrted  on  one  side  of  the  flower.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Dilleniacec. 

Plelrjst,  plu're-pe,  jr.  ( pleuron,  the  idde,  Gr.)  In- 
flammation of  the  pleura  commonly  distinguished 
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!l  into  two  »pfc)f«  or  rorietiet,  tli«  ocato  and  tht 

I chronic. — Pletiriti*. 

pLEUBmc,  plti-rifik,  0.  PcrtHining  to 

I I PLEURmCAL,  plu-nt'*6*)ulf  ) pleoris/ ; dbeued 
Ij  with  pletiriflj. 

PEEUBma,  phi'ri'tia,  «.  PIcuris;f  ; inflammaUoD  of 
I the  pleura.  This  discASo  begins  with  fever,  and 
is  chAnicterized  b/  pain  in  the  ude,  with  a peculiar, 

' hard,  and  strong  pulse. 

PLEUROBRANCn.CNA,  p1u-ro>brang-kr'na,  t.  A 
genus  of  Mollusca,  with  shells;  the  anus  above 
the  branchia;  tentacula  four,  short  and  remote; 
branchia  and  genital  orifices  at  the  base. 

pLEUBODRAivcHiN^,  iilu-ro-branglce-np,  r.  ( p/eiz- 
I robranckvtf  one  of  the  genera.)  A Vibfa^jr  of 
I the  TecUbranchis,  or  Sea-slugs. 

I Pleurobeanciius,  plu-ro  bran^us,  a (pfetavn^  I 
a side,  and  6ra^ta,  branckUtf  gilla,  Gr.)  A 
■ genus  of  Mollusca. 

Pleorodtria,  plu-ro-dinVa,  a (p/euron,  the  ade, 

: and  oifyne^  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  {min  in  the 

I aide  resembling  pleurisy,  but  dependent  on  rbeu- 
j matic  inflarmnation  of  the  fibrous  and  muscular 
I portions  of  the  thoracic  parietis,  and  more  espe-  ^ 

• ciall/  of  the  intercoetal  niusdea  j 

• PLSUROOT9iA,pIa-rO'jin'e-a,a(p&iirtN»,aside,and  I 

i female,  Gr.  in  leferenoe  to  the  two  stigtnas 

I being  adnato  longitudinall/.)  A genua  of  planta : | 
' Order,  Gcntianacea. 

{ Plbueokectks,  plu-ro-nek'tis,  a (pUttrony  a side, ' 
and  neo,  I swim,*Gr.)  A genua  of  flat  fishea: 
T^rpe  of  the  family  Pleuronectidas. 

pLBtJRORECTiA,  plu-ro-nck'bhe-i,  a (pfevron,  a 
I aide,  neo,  I swim,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  the 
I ahell  of  which  haa  the  general  form  of  Pecten, 

I but  the  valves  are  much  compressed,  and  gaping 
' at  their  edges : Family,  Ostradde. 

Pl.S0BONSCTiDvB,  plu-To-nek'te-de,  «.  (p2swrottso- 
tsi,  one  of  the  genera,  LaU)  A family  of  fishes, 
in  which  the  body  is  Uiin  and  oral ; the  dorsal  and 
ventral  fina  extending  nearly  the  whole  letigth  of 
the  fish  ; the  rays  aimple  and  spinous,  but  hid  in 
the  flesh : both  ^es  placed  on  the  same  ride  of 
the  head. 

rx.EURO-OPTRRA,plu-ro-opW>a,  s.(p2euron,aridc, 
and  pterony  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  quadrupeds, 
known  the  names  of  Flving-lemuTB,  Flying- cats, 

or  Flying-foxea.  They  are  placed  by  Gray  in  his 
family  Gsdeopithedda!,  rituatod  between  the  kmun 
and  the  bata. 

Plsubo-pnbumonia,  plu'ro-nn-mo'ne-a,  s.  (pUu- 
J roa,  the  side,  and  jmeumoHy  the  lungs,  Gr.)  Simol* ' 
taneons  infiamnsation  of  the  pleura  and  the  lungs. 

• pLECRORiiiZB^,  plu-ro-ri'ze-e,  s.  ( pleurony  a side, 

I and  rhizay  a root,  Gr.)  A suborder  of  the  Crud- 
> fere,  or  Braasaceie,  distiueuished  by  having  the 
I cotyledons  fiat  aud  accumbent ; radicle  lateral ; 
j the  seeds  compressed. 

j Pleurorhyrchl'S,  plu-ro-ringk'ns,  s.  (pleurony  a 
I side,  and  rAyncA^,  a beak,  Gr.)  A of 

I fossil  shells  allied  to  Cardiuni,  distinguished  by  the 

I lateral  production  of  the  ralres,  from  beneath  their 
I encurv^  beaks,  into  a spino-like  or  conical  urubo. 

I PleuborRHcba,  plu-rur-rea,  $.  (p/evron,  the  ride, 
and  reo,  I flow,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  collection  of 
I fluid  in  the  sacs  of  the  plenra. 

Plecrobthoprcea,  pla  ror-/Anp'’ne-a,  $.  (p/evron, 
the  ride,  and  orthopnotOy  upright  birthing,  Gr  ) 
Pain  in  the  side,  which  renders  an  erect  posture 
necessaiy  for  facility  of  respiratioa. 

Sub 


PLBruosPASM,  plu^ro-ipazm,  s.  ( pfeuron,  the  sida. 
and  tpturma,  spasm,  convulsion,  Gr.)  8pAsm  in 
the  side ; the  iutercostal  pain  of  hysterical  females. 

Pleurmpermum,  plu-ro-sperimum,  $.  a 

rib,  and  tperma,  a seed,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
mericarpe  being  furnished  with  a double  mem« 
brane,  both  haring  ribs.)  A genus  of  umbellifer* 
ous  plants : Suborder,  Campyloepeime;. 

PLErROSTEMOR,  plu-ro-ste'tnon,  $.  (p/eurrm,  a side, 
and  ttfmon,  a stamen,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
stamens  bring  all  on  one  ride  of  the  flower.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Orobanchaces. 

Pleurostiiotoros,  plu-ros-CAotVnos,  s.  ( pfstfron, 
the  side,  and  teino,  1 stretch,  Gr.)  A spasmodic 
disease,  in  which  the  body  ia  bent  to  one  side. 

Pleiirothalis,  plu-ro-iAalls,  «.  ( p/euron,  a ride, 
and  lhaiiay  bloom,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  one-sided 
disposition  of  thA  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Orchidacete. 

Pleurotoma,  plu-rot'o-ma,  $,  (pfotroa,  a ride, 
and  temnoy  I cut,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Gasteropoda, 
forming  the  type  of  the  snbfamity  rieurotomiiue : 
the  shell  is  fusiform  aud  tunvtted : channel 
lengthened,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  spire;  the 
slit  long  and  narrow  ; inner  lip  wanting : Family, 
Strom  bida^ 

PLEUROTOMARlA,  plu-ro-tom-a're-a,  t.  (p2curoa,  a 
ride,  and  /emno,  I cut,  Gr.)  A genus  of  turbinated, 
spiral,  onivalye  shells,  belonging  to  the  family  Tur- 
binacea.  They  occur  only  fossil,  and  are  found  in 
the  inferior  oolite. 

Plbubotomir^  pln-ro-tom  Vne,  s.  ( pUvrotorruiy 
one  of  the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Strom- 
IndK,  the  shells  of  which  are  tiuretted  and  ^ub- 
furiform ; the  base  cbadnelled,  and  often  much  | 
produced : outer  Up  never  thickened,  but  detached 
at  the  top  from  the  whorl  by  a alit  or  sinus. 

Pletir.— See  Replevin. 

Plexacres,  picks- aw 'ris,  s.  (pUxify  a twisting, 
and  ouroft,  gold,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Corals:  Family,  1 
Corticati. 

Plexiform,  pleks'e-fawrm,  a.  (plena,  a fold,  and 
Jorvuis  a form,  Lat.)  In  the  fonn  of  nctwoA ; 
compheated. 

Pleximeter,  plek-aun'e-tnr,  s.  ( p/orw,  percussion,  | 
and  metroA.  a measure,  Gr.)  The  ivory  plate  | 
used  in  mediate  percu.vrion.  ! 

PLBxrs,  pleks'us,  t.  (Latin.)  Network;  appUed  ^ 
to  blo^-vesscls,  nerves,  &c.  when  they  are  nuincr-  | 
ous,  and  intertwine  in  the  form  of  a net.  Plti  u*  [ 
cardincu$,  a ganglion  or  network  of  nen'es,  funned  I 
from  tlie  union  of  tlie  edghth  pair  and  the  great  ] 
sympathetic.  Pleamt  cAorouies,  a network  of  j 
vess^  rituated  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Plexus  yKimpifu^mna,  the  complication 
of  vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord.  Plexus 
pubnonicuSy  a ganglion  fonned  by  the  union  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  sympathetic. 
Plexus  reticularis,  a network  of  vesaeU  under 
the  brain. 

Pllability,  pli-a-Hl'e-te,  s.  The  quality  of  yield- 
ing to  force  or  pressure  without  rupture;  flexi- 
biUty;  pUablrness. 

Pliable,  pU'a-  hi,  a.  ( pA'er,  to  bend,  Fr.)  Easy  to 
bo  bent ; that  readily  yields  to  pressure  without  I 
rupture ; flexible ; flexible  in  disposition ; easy  to  I 
be  persuaded. 

Pliadleress,  pli'a-bl-nes,  s.  Flexibfltty;  the  > 
quaUty  of  easily  yielding  to  foroa  or  moral  influ-  | 
«nc« ; pliability. 


d;.,: 


PLIANCY—  PUGHTKR. 


PUANcr,  pli'an-M,  «.  The  quality  of  bending 
I ea^y ; readme m to  yield  to  moral  infloenoe. 

Fliamt,  pU'ant,  a.  (Frenck)  Bending  eaaily; 
I readily  yielding  to  force  or  persua^n  \ flexible ; 
flexile ; that  may  be  easily  formed  or  moulded. 
Tbe  wlU  was  tben  more  ductile  and  fUaitt  to  right 
reaaoo. — iSovUA. 

Pliaktwkss,  pU'ant-oes,  $,  Flexibility ; tonghnen. 
Plica,  plilta,  «.  (/*/^  I entangle,  taU)  A disease 
of  the  hair,  in  which  it  becomes  matted  and  inex« 
I trieabir  entangled.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 

I Foland,  Lithuania,  and  Tartary,  and  nonce  it  is 

often  called  P/ica  Pohmiea, 

Plicadomcs,  pli-kadVmos,  r.  (pltco,  I fold,  and 
j <iomiUf  a bouse,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Gasteropods, 

I belonging  to  the  Helidnm,  or  Land-snails,  tbe 
! aheUs  of  which  hare  the  sjnre  moderate,  rq^ular, 

j and  thick,  but  gradually  oonic;  tbe  tip  obtuae; 

aperture  perpendicular ; inner  Up  wanting ; outer 
j t Up  senucucnlar  { the  margin  dilat#id  and  reflected : 
Family,  HeUcidieu 

Plicats,  pUlcate,  ) ( plicatuMy  folded,  Lat) 

Plicated,  pUka-ted,!  Plaited;  folded  as  a fan. 
j|  PHeate^  in  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  when  the 
] disc  is  seotely  foh^  up  and  down. 

I PLICATXLLA,  pU-ka*tel'la,  s.  (^pKco,  I fold,  and 
j ' <s/um,  a dart,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Gastcropod^  be- 
. i longing  to  the  su^mily  Soolymine ; the  shells 
' are  fu^orm ; the  spire  product ; the  pillar  with 
two  or  three  obtuse,  basal,  transverse  folds;  Family, 
I Turbmellids. 

\ Plication,  ple-ka^shnn,\  . ^ i » • .i« 

PLICTOBK.  plik'.-ta™,  /'-  ^ 

pLiCATULA,  pU>kat'u-l^  s.  ( I plait 
: a knot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Conchifera,  the  shells  of 

' which  are  inregnl^y  ovate,  pUcate,  and  ioeqni> 
j valv^  one  valve  being  more  convex  t^  the  other; 

> cardinal  teeth  and  sagittate ; the  aidea  strongly, 
j ngulariy,  and  transver^y  grooved ; the  internal 
i Ugwnent  between  the  teeth : Family,  Ostradde. 
pLiciPKNNEB,  ple-ae-pen'nea,  s.  (p^,  1 plait  and 
penna,  a wing,  I^)  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  his  third  fimily  ^ the  Neuroptcra,  the  genera 
of  which  are  without  mandible^  and  bare  the 
I inferior  wings  usuaUy  wider  than  the  others,  and 
‘ plaited  longitudinally. 

^ Plisbs,  pli'i^  s.  (^fMier^  to  fold,  Fr.)  An  instni- 
j ment  consisting  of  two  levers  revolving  on  one 
flilcrnin,  by  whkh  any  soudl  thing  is  aeiaed  and 
I bent 

PLiroRM,  pCTawnn,  a.  (pfi,  a fold,  Fr.'and /orm.") 

' In  tbe  form  of  a fold  or  doubUng. 

, PuoHT,  pUte,  f.  a.  {piiAlany  to  pledge,  or  to  expose 
[ to  perplexi^,  Sak)  To  pledge;  to  ^ve  as 
aecnri^  for  the  performanoe  of  aoroe  act; 

He  piifkud  his  light  band 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  ia»L— ^paiwr. 
to  weave ; to  braid ;— (this  last  is  the  primary 
aense  of  the  word,  but  now  obsolete;)—#,  state; 
oondirioo; 

They  in  lowliest  pUgki  repentant  stood 
Praying.— JfUioa. 

P'«dg”i  g^! 

The  Lord  whoee  hand  most  take  my  pfiphL— Asia, 
garment — Obsolete  In  this  sense. 

Because  my  wradt 

Chanet  on  his  (kther'a  shore,  be  let  not  Uek 
My  or  coat,  or  cloak,  or  any  thing 
Mlgbt  eberiah  heat  tn  me.— CAopmen. 
ruOBTSB,  plitai'ar,  t.  A pl.d^;  that  wbicli 
pligbti. 
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Plim,  plim,  r.  n.  To  sweU ; to  increase  in  bulk.— 
Obsolete.  j 

Plinth,  plintA, «.  ( plmiho$,  a brick,  Gr.)  Tbe  square 
part  under  a pedMtal,  fbiining  the  lowest  member 
of  a column,  wall,  &c.,  bearing,  os  its  name  indi-  t 
eatea,  the  form  of  a aquare  brick  or  tile;  in  a 
wall,  two  or  three  rows  of  brkka  which  project 
from  tbe  face. 

Plinthitb,  plintAlte,  s.  (p/tntAos,  a brick,  Or.)  A 
mineral  occurring  In  the,  county  of  j^trim  in 
Ireland : colour,  brick-red ; texture,  earthy ; frac* 
tnre,  flat  oonchoidal ; opaque.  It  is  composed  of 
silica,  80,88;  alumina,  20.76;  peroxide  of  iron, 
26.16 ; Hme,  2.60;  water,  19,60:  bardneas,  2.75; 
sp.  gr.  2.342. 

Pliocene,  pliVaene,  a.  (pfmon,  more  near,  and 
koMos,  recent  Gr.)  Tbe  name  pven  by  Mr.  * 
LyeU  to  tbe  newest  series  of  tertiary  deposition,  | 
wbicb  he  sub^vides  into  tbe  older  and  tbe  newer ; 
the  latter  is  termed  the  Pleistoeene  by  other  geo-  i 
logista.  The  newer  Pliocene  contains  from  90  to  ' 
95  per  cent  of  recent  species  of  shells,  and  the  edder  \ 
from  So  to  50  per  cent.  The  mammalia  and  j 
other  organic  remains  of  these  deposits,  consist  of  ' 
both  recent  and  extinct  spedea.  i 

PuoNE,  ple-o'ne,  #.  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
Oceanides,  who  married  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  . 
I7  whom  he  had  twelve  daughters,  and  a son  I 
called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the  dougbters  were  ! 
changed  into  a constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  : 
the  rest  into  another  called  the  Hyadea.  1 

Ploa,  plo's,  «.  {phiotCf  a amling  vessel,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Notonectidja,  or 
Boat* flies:  Order,  Colroptera.  j 

I Ploas,  plo'aa,  «.  (Greek,  a floating  island.)  A go-  ; 
nus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Tan  veto  ma. 
Plocama,  plolc'a-mA,a.(plli>koiiio#,  intertwined  hair, 

Gr.  on  account  of  its  pendulous  twisted  braoches.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  CUnchonaoec.  | 

Plocbvs,  plo'se-us, «.  C^keof,  a braider,  Gr.)  Tbe  1 
Weavers,  a genus  of  mrds  belonging  to  the  Ck>coo- 
thraustinc,  or  HardbiUs : Family,  Fringillidm.  I 

PLoemoNua,  plo-ki'o-nna,  «.  (p/00#,  sailing,  and  • 
cAion,  a Chum  wine  vessel,  Gr.)  A genua  of  ' 
Cdeopterous  insects : Family,  Carabidm. 

Plod,  plod,  e.  n.  (p/bts,  heavy,  dull,  Dutch  ?)  To 
toil;  to  travel,  or  work  slowly;  to  dnidge;  to 
study  heavily,  with  steady  diligence. 

Plodder,  plod'dnr,  s.  A dnlt,  heavy,  laborious 
person.  j 

Ploddino,  plod'ding,  #.  Slow  movement:  tbe  act  • 
of  studying  slowly  and  dully ; with  stea^nesa  and  ! 
persevering  industry; — a,  indastrious;  diligent, 

I but  slow  in  contrivance  or  exeention. 

I Ploiabia,  ploy-a're-a,  #.  (p^burnba,  a skiff,  Gr.) 

A genua  of  Hamipteroua  inaecta : FamQy,  Oeooo- 
riaie. 

PLOIOTRIBUB,  ploy-ot're-bQB,  $,  (pJbiloa,  a floatmg 
vessel,  and  DoAo#,  a tract,  Gr.)  A mus  of  Cole- 
opterous insects : Family,  Xylophagi. 

Plohboomme,  plom'goro,  a.  Hydrated  alumi- 
nate  of  lead,  a mineral  ocenrring  in  small  globular 
and  reniform  masses,  composed  of  many  tl^  con- 
centric layers.  It  is  found  in  tbe  Ftrach  depart- 
ment of  C5tea  da  Nord. 

Plomo,  plo'mo,  #.  In  MetaBurgy,  a name  given 
by  the  Spaniards  who  have  tbe  care  of  silver 
to  tbe  ora  of  that  metal  when  found  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  stones,  and  incrasting  their  cracks 
in  small  loose  grains.  the  ore  oeeuri  in  this 
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I manner,  it  U alwart  a certain  indication  that  there 
hi  a rich  rein  tX  the  metal  in  the  immediate  neigfa- 
bonrhood. 

, Plot,  jdot,  «.  A plat,  or  imaD  epot  of  ground,  aa  a 
garden-  plot,  or  fUmrr>plot ; a pian  or  tcheme.  In 
Literature,  the  intrigue  or  plan  of  a dramatic  compo- 
•ition,  novel,  or  romance ; oontrivanoe ; deep  reach 
of  thooghL  In  Stm'eymg,  a plan  or  horizontal 
•ectioD  of  anj  piece  of  land,  oonntiy,  or  worke ; — 
r.  a.  to  plan ; to  contrive  { to  form  a ecbeme  of 
miachlef  agninat  another.  In  Sorrejing,  to  laj 
down  a plan  upon  paper. 
pLorrm.,  plot'ffll,  a.  Aboondiog  with  plots. 
pLOTiMiaT,  plotl-Diiit,  a.  A diwiple  ^ Plotinoa, 

I a celebrated  Platoiuc  philoaopher,  who,  in  the  early 
I agea  of  Chriatianity,  taught  that  the  bomnn  aool 
emanates  from  the  Divine  Being,  to  whom  it  ia 
reunited  at  death. 

Plotosub,  p)o*to'ana,  a.  (pAwloa,  richra,  Gr.?)  A 
genua  of  flahea ; dorsal  6n  nngle  or  doubk,  one  of 
them  very  long,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  back;  caudal  rounded;  dni  long:  Family, 
SUnridc. 

Plottes,  plot'tur,  a.  One  who  plots  or  acbemee ; 

a contriver ; a conspirator. 

Plottuto,  plot'ting,  a.  The  act  of  laying  down  on 
paper  the  Hnea  and  angles  of  a anrvey  by  adreea* 
furement  from  the  licid>book.  IHtttting  aen/e,  a 
mathematical  inatnunent  uaed  in  aetting  off  the 
lengths  of  Unes  in  aurreying.  It  oonaista  of  two 
gn^uated  scales,  one  of  which  ia  made  to  slide  in 
a groove  which  performtes  the  other  through  its 
whole  length ; the  edge  of  the  firvt  ia  always  at 
right  angUa  to  that  of  the  second,  ao  that  the  po> 
ntion  of  any  point  can  be  readily  laid  down  on  the 
plan. 

Pi^CB,  plo'toa,  a.  (pMot,  sailing,  Gr.)  The 
Dartei^  a genus  of  swimming>lnrdis  with  the  neck 
exceedingly  long,  belonpng  to  the  Pelicaoidc: 
Family,  Alcadx:. 

Plough,  plow,  s.  {plogty  Sax.)  A machine  for 
turning  up  the  a^ ; a machine  used  by  book- 
bindera  for  cutting  the  edges  of  books ; a kind  of 
plane  need  by  joiners  and  others  who  work  in 
wood ; figuratively,  tillage,  as  ‘ speed  the plnttgh  •* — 
V.  0.  to  tom  up  with  the  pl<Kigb ; to  divide ; to 
run  throngh,  aa  in  aailing  ; to  tear ; to  furrow. 
Patient  Oetaria,  ptom^k  thy  v(<age  op 
With  bar  prepaid  naUa.— fiAot#. 

In  Scripture,  to  labour  in  any  calling ; 

Ha  that  phmetk  ahnoM  piow  In  bope.^1  Oor.  lx. 
—V.  n.  to  practise  amtion,  as  to  pifwjk  for.  PUmgh 
ohni,  a penny  formerly  pud  to  the  church  by  every 
plough-land.  P/ot^A-oofs,  in  Engluh  Law,  an 
aHowanee  of  timber  to  a tenant,  to  repair  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  PUmgk~Umdy  land  suitable 
for  tillage.  Plongk-manday^  the  Monday  next 
after  Twelfth  Day,  fixed  upon,  in  old  timea  in  Eng- 
land, u the  period  when  the  laboun  of  tlie  plough 
and  other  rustic  occupations  should  commence. 
PLOCOHABLB,  plow'a-bl,  o.  Arable ; capable  of  bo- 
ing  ploughed. 

pLOUouBor,  plow^y,  s.  A hoy  who  drives  or 
guidoa  a team  In  ploughing. 

Ploi'oiieb  plow'ur,  a.  One  who  ploughs  land ; a 

I cultivator  ^ the  aoU. 

PLOUOHINO,  plowing,  a.  Operatiou  by  the  plongh. 
pLOi’OtiMAir,  plow’nun.  a;  One  who  atteoda  to,  or 
uses,  the  plouj^ ; an  agriculturist. 
rLouQUMAJi'B  Spikehajud. — See  Baodiaria. 
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PLorGiisitASB,  plow'aharr,  a.  The  part  of  the  j 
plough  which  enta  the  ground  at  the  b^om  of  tho 
fhiTow,  and  raises  the  aiica  to  the  mould-board, 
which  turns  it  over.  j 

Plover,  plur’ur,  a.  {h  pjuvwr,  Fr.)  The  common  ■ 
name  of  the  bird  Cbiusdrius  pluvialia,  and  other 
birds  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  i 

Plow. — See  Plough.  j 

Pluck,  ptuk,  r.  a,  {phtkkm,  Dutch.)  To  pull 
off  with  nimbleness ; to  match  ; to  strip  by 
plucking : to  pltKk  iiy>,  to  resume  courage  ; — a.  a 
pull : the  heart,  Hrer,  lungs,  and  otlwr  organa 
attached  to  the  windpipe. 

Plucked,  plukt,  a.  Stripped. 

Pluckes,  pluk'ur,  a.  One  who  plucks.  j 

Plug,  plug,  a.  (Dutch.)  A stopple;  any  body  r»ed 
to  stop  a hole.  In  Architecture,  a piece  of  wood 
driven  Into  a wall,  and  cut  off  so  aa  to  be  flush 
with  the  wall,  thus  affarding  holding-surface  for  . 
fixtures ; — v.  n.  to  atop  with  a plug ; to  make 
tight  1^  stopping  a hole.  Phtg  o«uf  ftather,  r ^ 
name  given  to  a method  of  dividing  hard  stones  i 
by  means  of  a kmg  tapering  wedge  called  the  Aey,  ‘ 
and  wedge-ahaped  pieces  ^ iron  called  yeoMers,  ; 
which  are  driven  into  holes  previuosly  drilled  into 
the  rock  for  the  purpoee,  and  thus  forcibly  split  it.  ; 
Plum,  plnm,  s.  (pboic,  Sax.)  The  fruit  of  the  1 
genus  PrunuA,  which  there  are  many  varieties ; i 
a dried  grape  or  rairin ; the  sum  of  one  hundred  ; 
thousand  pounda  iterling  : a kind  of  play,  called 
‘ How  many  ploma  for  a penny  ?*— a.  the  old  word  . 
for  phta^.  Pl^m-cakt,  a cake  containing  rai-  | 
sins,  currants,  or  other  similar  fruit.  Pium^pie^  | 
a pie  containing  plums.  PUm-porridgt^  l•orridge  ! 
with  pluma.  Phtm-pwidwgy  pudding  which  con-  | 
tains  rai^s  or  currants.  Phtm-irte,  a tree  which  i 
produces  plums.  j 

Plumage,  ploo'msje,  s.  The  feathers  that  cover  ' 
a bird.  j 

Plcmatells,  plfi-ma-tclla,  s.  (pbnia,  a phune,  ! 
Lai.)  A ftvsh- water  genus  of  Corals,  belonging  j 
to  the  Polypiaria  dubia. 

Pli  MR,  plum,  t.  (phimbumf  lead,  Lat.)  A masa  ! 
of  lead  attached  to  a line,  and  used  to  ascertain  a i 
perpendicular  position  of  buildings  and  the  like ; — i 
0.  perpendicular,  vU.,  standing  according  to  a | 
plumb  line; — ad.  In  a perpendicular  direction  ; in  | 
a line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
directly ; suddenly  at  once,  as  a falling  maas ; 

Ptmmb  down  he  falls. — ililtcn. 

— r.  n.  to  aonnd ; to  search  by  a line  with  a 
weight  at  ita  end  ; to  a^ust  by  a plumb. 
Plcmraoikace£,  plnm-ba-je-na'se  e,  > a A natn- 
pLUMBAOtKEiE,  plum-ba-jin'e-e,  / ral  order 
of  Exogenous  plants,  eonsUting  of  herbs  or  uiider- 
ahrubs,  variable  in  appearance  ; leaves  alternate, 
clustered  or  undivided ; flowers  either  loosely  pani- 
cled  at  the  base,  or  contracted  into  beads,  flower- 
ing irregularly  ; calyx  tubular,  plaited,  i^ersistent,  : 
and  sometimes  coloured ; corolla  of  five  petals ; j 
ovary  superior ; ovule  anatropal ; styles  five,  sel-  , 
dom  thrM  or  four ; stigmas  tbs  same  number ; 
fruit  a nearly  indchiacent  utricle. 

Plumbagine,  plumltajine,  $.  A crystalizable 
substance  obuuned  from  the  root  of  the  Plumbago  | 
Europca 

pLUMBAOurous,  plum-haj'e-nns,  o.  Resembling 
graphite ; consisting  of  plumbs^  or  hav^  tbs  ; 
properties  of  that  subatanoe.  > 


['  PLTJMDAOO— PLUMEALUM.  PLUMED— PLUXGE. 

’ Plumbago,  pltnn-ba'go,  t.  ( LaL)  Gn- 
pLit«,  A mineral  wcU  kaown  under  th«  familiar 
‘ name  of  Uack>lead.  It  ia  tlie  lobeUnce  of  which 
i writini;  sad  other  pencils  are  made.  The  ibest 

i kinds  of  it  are  found  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumber* 

land,  when  it  occurs  in  nests  in  a greenstone 
i rock,  which  constitutes  a bed  in  claj  slate,  to- 

, getbW  with  felspar,  porpbTi7,  and  horestono  por- 

1 phjTy.  It  is  also  found  in  InTen>ii  shire  and 

! Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  and 

i in  Tarious  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

' A spedmm  from  Camboiand  was  formed  of  ear- 

' boo,  61.27 ; silica,  10.10  ; alnmins,  8.20;  oxide 

of  iroQ  and  manpsnese,  20.00 ; water,  5.88 : sp. 

[ gr.  Taries  from  2.25  to  2.82 : hardness  = 1.  In 
|i  ^tany,  Leadwort,  a genus  of  plants,  Qrpe  of  the 
I order  Plumbaginaceic. 

1 Plcmbata,  plum-ba'ta,  s.  (y>5nii5iiei,  lead,  Lat.) 

A kind  of  sooorge  in  use  among  the  ancienta,  so 
1 called  because  it  was  armed  with  lead. 

• Pll’MBJKak,  phiffllw-un,  \ a.  Consisting  of  lead ; 

1 PLU3CBSOU0,  idomhe-os,/  resembling  ; dull; 

8tU|>id ; heavy. 

1 Plumbeb,  plum'ur,  s.  A worker  in  lead.  PhtmUr'i 
t $oider^  a mixture  of  tin  and  lead  in  about  equal 

1 jisrts.  In  Mechanics,  a phnnber-bfock  ts  a car- 

riage fastened  on  to  any  oootrirance,  and  adapted 
to  support  a shaft  or  axle. 

! pLtMBBRT,  plum'nr-e,  a.  Works  in  lead : manu- 
factures cf  lead : a place  where  lead  is  wrought ; 
'1  the  art  of  woriung  in  lead. 

pLUMBirsoous,  plam-bireT'US,  a.  (plumiwn,  lead, 
and  yero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  lead. 

Plumb-ume,  phimline,  s.  A flexible  line  to  which 
[ a bcary  body,  commonly  a mass  of  lead,  is  at* 

1 tached,  used  to  indicate  the  direction  of  teneetiinl 
1 gravity,  in  ascertaining  tbs  perpendkolarity  of 
1 buildings,  dm.  It  is  sIm  used  to  sound  the  depth 
1 of  the  ocean. 

Plumbo-calcitb,  phxmTio-ksl'nta,  a.  ( pbtwAuwt, 

^ lead,  and  enle,  lime,  Lat.)  A mineral  occurring 
in  the  old  workings  at  Wanlockhead,  Dnmfries- 
shira.  In  its  form  and  deavage  it  is  mmOar  to 
tha  primary  rhomb  of  calcareous  spar ; masaive. 
It  ooDsista  of  earbonata  of  linM,  92JI  { carbonate 
if  lead,  7.6. 

Plumbum,  plomlmro,  a.  Lead;  a Latm  term 
much  used  in  Pharmacy,  on  account  of  the  great 
j number  of  difTerent  drugs  and  other  mixtures  into 

* which  lead  enters  ta  a oonstitnent,  as  plumbi 

1 ocettu,  sugar  of  lead,  so  called  from  its  sweet 
1 taste  ; piywthi  dtaeetatii  liquor^  solution  of  diaoe* 

^ tste  cf  lead ; piunM  cAJoruAna,  chloride  of  lead ; 

1 fiuwtbi  iodittmy  iodide  of  lead;  phtmki  caeyium 

hydrated  oxide  of  lead ; ptumbi  carbo^ 
aos,  subcarbonate  of  lead,  oomnsonly  called  oerusse, 
or  white-lead.  PUiminm  coracaia,  chloride  of 
lead,  obtained  by  mixing  bydrochlorio  add  with 
nitrate  of  lead. 

Plumb,  ploom,  s.  (French.)  The  feather,  partico- 
laiiy  a Urge  one,  of  a bM ; feather  won  as  an 
omamrat ; pride ; towering  mien ; mark  of  hon- 
J Otar;  prise  contended  for; — r.  a.  to  denude  of 
feathers ; to  adjust  festhen ; to  strip ; to  peel ; 
to  decorate  with  feathers ; to  clothe  with  feathers ; 
to  place  as  a plume;  to  sit  erect;  to  brag;  to 
make  prood. 

PLUMBALUM,  plfl-mal'um,  s.  ( p/easo,  a feather, 
lat.)  An  old  word  for  a variety  of  asbestos,  so 
named  from  its  feathery  appearance. 

Plumed,  ploand,  o.  Ha\ing  the  crest  or  head- 
dress horned  with  a plume. 

Farewell  the  ptuwted  troop*  and  the  Mg  war, 

That  make  smbition  virtue.— ^AoIj. 

PLt7MBi.BS8,  ploom  1es,  A.  Without  plume  or 
feathers. 

Plumblbt,  ploom'let,  s.  A smaD  plume;  a plum* 
nle. 

Plumeba,  pifl-me'ra,  s.  (in  honour  of  Charles  Pin- 
mier,  a Franciscan,  who  travelled  in  South 
America.)  A genus  of  trees  snd  shrubs,  with 
thick  fleshy  branchts  and  showy  flowers : Order, 
Apocynscem. 

pLUMiGEBOua,  pli-my'er-ns,  a.  ( phmu,  a feather, 
and  perOf  1 hear,  Lat)  Feathered;  wearing 
feathers. 

Plumipbd,  ^oo'me-ped,  \ s.  (pAono,  a feather, 

PLUMtPEDB,  ploo'me-pc^,  / a^  pet,  a foot,  Lat) 
A fowl  whoee  feet  are  covered  with  feathers ; — a. 
having  the  feet  covered  with  feathers. 

Plummet,  plnm'met,  s.  A piece  of  lead  attached 
to  a line,  used  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water; 
an  instrument  formed  of  a weight  attached  to  a 
line,  used  in  asoertsining  whether  an  object  is 
perpendicular ; a weight 

Plummino,  plum'ming,  s.  Among  Miners,  the 
method  of  using  a mine*dial,  in  order  to  know  the 
exact  position  ^ the  workings  at  any  pven  tin«e, 
BO  08  to  be  able  to  exhibit  them  exactly  on  a plan 
of  the  estate  in  which  the  mine  is  situatod. 

Plumose,  ploo'mose,)  a.  {plumottiM,  Latin.)  Fea- 

Plumocs,  jdoo'mus,  / tbery ; downy. 

Plumobitt,  pli-mosVte,  s.  The  state  of  haring 
feathers ; frduess  of  feathery  covering. 

Plump,  o.  (German.)  Full;  swelled  to  the  full 
rise ; fat ; having  tlto  akin  completely  distended ; 
round;  blunt;  unqanlifled,  os  a p/tunp  lie;—#, 
a dump ; a knot ; a number  of  objects  clustered 
blether;—#,  a,  to  distend;  to  swell  to  fulneas  ; 
to  fatten ; — r.  a.  to  fall  like  a stone  in  water ; to 
be  swoUezL 

Plumper,  plnmp'nr,  s.  An  aitkls  worn  in  the 
mouth  to  swell  out  the  chocks. 

She  dexfrmislr  her  fittmpen  draws, 

That  serve  to  fill  her  helloe  ^ws.— AH/L 
In  Electioneering,  the  withholding  of  all  but  eoo 
Totcs,  when  an  elector  has  more  than  one,  in  ordar 
to  secure  the  return  of  a favourite  emdidate. 

Plumplt,  plumple,  sd.  Boundly ; folly ; without 
reserve. 

Plumpkbbs,  pluiDp'nes,  s.  Fulness ; distentiM  to 
roundness. 

Plumpt,  plump'e,  a.  Plump;  faU 

Plumule,  pkxm'ule,  #.  (pAs^o,  a little  feather, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  the  expanding  embryo  or  germ 
of  a plant  within  the  seed,  resembling  a little 
feather ; it  soon  becomes  a tuft  of  young  leavea, 
with  which  tha  young  stem,  if  there  be  any, 
ascends. 

Plumt,  ploo'me,  a.  (pfwme,  a feather,  Fr.) 
Feathered ; covered  with  feathers. 

Plunder,  ^un'dur,  s.  o.  (p/dadeni,  Germ.)  To 
pillage ; to  seUe  the  goods  of  an  eosmy  by  open 
violence ; to  take  by  pillage ; to  rob  as  a tl^ : — 
s.  {Ullage ; s{>oil  taken  in  war ; Umt  vriiich  is  taken 
by  robbery  or  flraud. 

Plunderer,  pltm'dur-nr,  «.  A hosdle  pQlagei ; 
a spoiler ; a thief ; a robber. 

Plunge,  plunj,  e.  a.  {pUmgtr^  to  immerse,  Fr.)  To 
immerse  suddenly  in  a fluid;  to  thrust  suddenly 
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into  aaj  penetnble  subsUnce;  to  put  into  any 
aUt«  suddpulj : — fi.  to  dive : to  nnk  suddenly  in 
a fluid ; to  pitch  ; to  fall  or  rush  into  an/  haxard 
or  distress ; to  throw  one's  self  headlong ; — s.  the 
art  of  patUiig  or  sinking  undo*  water  or  other 
penetra^  aubsUnce;  difSndtj;  strait;  di^xeas. 
— Uiieommoo  in  tbe  last  three  senaea. 

To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  afeuyt  of  sorrews.— 

jtdJinm. 

I rLCKCEOV,  plnn'jon,  a.  Tbe  name  of  a aea  bird. 

j rLtTHOEBf  plun  jar,  s.  One  that  plungca ; a diver ; 
a long  aolid  c/linder,  aometimca  naed  instoail  of  tbe 
ordinaj/  piston  tu  furoe-puini«. 

Plumot,  plouje,  a.  Wet^Obaoleta. 

Tbe  Btarm  shlnea  more  agreaMy,  when  tbe  visde 

KwCua  letteih  bis  biasta.— CAoMOcr. 

I Plukkkt,  plungk  it,  s.  A land  of  bine  colour. 

PLurERFbCT  Texbe,  ploo'pcr-fdit  tena,  «.  f 
^aes  peifeetum^  more  than  perfect,  Lai.)  In 
Graromjir,  the  tense  which  denotes  that  an  action 
waa  finisbed  at  a certain  period  to  which  tbe  speaker 
refers. 

I PtBRAL,  pWral,  a.  (plaru/o,  LaL)  Implying  more 
than  one ; consisting  of  or  oontaiuing  two  or  more. 

I PLi'uaLiST,  ploo  ral-ist,  s.  One  who  bolds  more 

I tluin  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  with  cure  of  souls. 

' Plurality,  plM-rBJ'e>te,  t.  A number  more  tliaa 
one;  state  of  being  plural;  uum  cures  of  souls 

I than  one ; the  greater  number ; tbe  majority. 

I Plbrai.lt,  plou'ral'le,  cut  Li  a sense  iinpl/ing 

I more  than  <me. 

I PtURiLiTERAt-,  pU-re>1lt'er  al,  a.  (p/a«,  m«)re, 

I and  Utent^  a letter,  1^)  Containing  more  letters 
than  three; — s.  a word  consisting  of  more  than 
three  letters. 

I PLtRiLocULAR,  plfi-re-lok'u-lar,  n.  (p^ura,  more, 
and  /('ca/as,  a partition,  LaL)  Having  many  cells 
I divided  by  aepla ; multilocular. 

PLURiBT,{doo're  ap,s.  Superabundance. — Obaolete. 

I Ooodnesa,  growiag  to  a ateru|r, 

Dies  Id  bU  own  too  mucli. — £Aaks. 

Plus,  plus,  a.  More.  Thb  Latin  wcml,  represented 
I by  the  character  •f'«  employed  iu  the  diflerent 
branebea  of  matbematlca  to  signify  addition. 

Plbsh,  plush,  s.  (p^db,  ahag,  Genn.)  A sort  of 

I I shaggy  doth  or  rtuff,  with  a velvet  nap  on  one  side. 

I PLUSIA,  ploo’sbe-a, s.(phfm,  a washing,  from  phase, 

I I Iwaah,Gr.)  A genus  of  Moth>butterfiiea,  ui  which 

I ^ tbe  wings  are  beautifiilly  studded  with  drops  of 

I j gold  and  silver  hue : Family,  Koctuidse. 

PluteU-S  ploo'te-oa,  s.  (Latin.)  In  AitUquity,  a 
sort  of  military  machine,  in  the  form  of  au  arched 
waggon,  with  three  wheels,  so  placed  that  they 
would  move  either  way  with  equal  ease.  These  | 
machines  were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  ooo>  I 
vey  tbe  pioneers  to  the  walls  in  besieging  towns.  I 

Pluto,  ploo'to,  $.  ( pfeuton,  Gr.)  In  Mythology,  the 
brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  aud  lord  of  the 
infernal  r^ons,  or  Hades. 

Plctoniak,  pid  to'iie-an,  a.  One  who  refen  the 
origin  of  mountsins,  <Scc.  to  an  igneocia  cause 
0.  plutonic. — Which  see. 

Pli  TOKic,  pld-tonlk,  \ a.  Rdating  to  Pluto, 

[’Li'TtiNlAK,  pld  to'ne'sn,/  the  mythological  king 
of  tlic  infernal  rvgiorm.  In  Geologr,  unstratitiod, 

I and  formed  by  tbe  action  of  fire  under  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth.  Ptuionie  roek$,  in  (leology, 
nnatratified  rocks  formed  from  a state  of  fusion 
beneath  tbe  soiface  of  the  earth,  and  not,  like  the 
Tolcaaio  formations,  at  its  surface.  PkUomic  tkg~ 


oryf,  tbe  obinkuis  advanced  by  l>r.  Hutton  in  re*  ■ 
gard  to  the  Igneous  origin  of  granite  and  othar 
uiurtratified  rocks. 

PLUTuma)i,  ploo  tu-ninn,  a.  Tbe  doctrine  held  by 
the  Phitouista.  j 

PLUTON18T,  pkn'to  nist,  a.  One  who  bokb  the 
opinions  respecting  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  I 
and  trap  advocated  by  Dr.  Hatton  of  Edinburgh,  j 
in  oppoeitioo  to  those  of  Werner,  who  attribu^  ' 
i their  origin  to  scdiinentary  depositiaiL  { 

Plutus,  ploo'tos,  a.  ( p/ouroa,  wealth,  Gr. ) Tbe  god  of  | 
Riches,  said  to  have  beeu  the  son  of  Jaaius  and  De*  I 
I meter  by  Ceres. 

Pluvial,  ploo've>al,  ) o.  ( p/m/o,  nm,  Lsl)  Re* 

I Pluvious,  ploo' ve*ua,/  lating  to  rain ; aboweiy; 
humid. 

Plbviameter,  pli-re-am'e-tor,  a.  ( pkrrui,  nun, 

I and  melsor,  I measure,  LaL)  A rain-gauge, 

I an  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  rain  i 
I wbi^  falls  at  a given  place.  | 

.Pluvlamkt&ical,  pU>ve>a-met're*kal,  a.  Belat-  ' 
tog  to  a pluviameter ; made  or  asesrtaiaed  by  a ’ 
pluriameter. 

Pluvius,  ploo've-na,  a In  Mytbok^,  a aumame  ' 
of  Jupiter,  who  was  invoked  by  Uua  tiame  amongst  . 
the  Ronuuts  when  tbe  eiuth  waa  parched  by  b<^  \ 
and  in  want  of  refivshing  showers.  , 

Ply,  pli,  r.  a.  ( pfi'er,  to  bend  or  fold,  F^.)  To  lay  * 
on ; to  work  on  anything  perseveringly ; to  employ 
with  diligence ; to  practise  diligently;  to  solicit 
importunately ; to  urge ; to  press ; to  strain  ; to 
force; — r.  n.  to  bend:  to  yield ; to  work,  or  give  ' 
service ; to  go  in  !la^te  . to  busy  one’s  self ; to  be  , 
closely  employed;  to  sail  r^^ularly  brtween  two  . 
stations ; to  endeavour  to  sail  against  the  wind ; ^ 
—a.  a plait  0€  fold:  bias;  bent;  direction.  I 

Plyctolopiiirac,  plik-to-l^e-ne,  a.  ( pifktoiopku$,  | 
one  of  tbe  genera.)  Tbe  Cockatoos,  a aubfamily  j 
of  the  PsittJkcidw,  or  Parrots,  in  whi^  the  head  is  | 
ornamented  with  a folding  or  procumbent  errsL  » 
Pltctolophua, plik-tolo  fna,  $.(plexzo,  1 fold, aiid  : 
IqpAoa,  a creet,  Gr.)  Tbe  Cockatoos,  a gi^nua  of  | 
birds : Type  of  the  aubfamily  of  the  parrots,  Piye- 
tolophinc. 

Plybr,  pU  nr,  A Re  or  that  which  plicA  In  Ka> 
vigation,  a vessel  which  excels  in  sailing  agtiust  | 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  wind. 

Pltbrs,  ply'ers,a.  In  Fortificaiion,  a kind  of  balance  • 
used  in  raising  or  letting  down  a drawbridge.  They  1 
conust  of  two  timber  levers,  twice  as  kmg  as  the  , 
bridge  they  liil,  joined  together  by  other  timbcTA  j 
framed  in  the  form  of  a SL  Andrew's  cross,  to  ' 
counterpoise  them.  They  swing  on  two  npright  • 
jambs  which  support  them,  and  tbe  bridge  is  raised 
or  let  down  by  means  of  chains  which  connect  tbe  I 
ends  of  tbe  plyers  and  tlie  bridge. 

Plyiko,  pH'ing,  a Importunate  aoBdUtion.  In  • 
Navigation,  au  endeavour  to  make  way  agaiast  the  j 
wind.  ! i 

Plymouth  Mardle,  pUm'oik  mdr'bl,  a A very  ;l 
fine  variety  of  bItush- white  marble,  streaked  with  |[ 
ml,  fuuud  near  Plymouth  and  other  parts  of  Do- 
Tonshire.  j | 

Pltkteria,  plin-te're*a,  s.  (Greek,  from  p^^iMex,  a \\ 
WAsher  of  clothes.)  A Grecian  festival  in  honour  i 
of  Minen  a;  so  called  bccsose,  during  tbe  solem* 
nitv,  they  undressed  the  statue  of  tbe  goddess  and  > 
waidied  iL  I 

Pkrumatic,  DU-mat'ik,  > a.  j 

i PHRUMATICAL,  Dn->aiat'e>kal,>  Gr.)  Consisting  of 
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I PNEtItATiC!— PMBOltODEB>iOy. 

I or  pertaming  to  the  air ; perUining  to  the  philoso* 

; phy  of  the  properties  of  air ; movW  or  played  by 
I meajoa  of  air.  FnetimuUc  JUterrr^  aa  inatmment 
I far  filtering  water  and  other  liquids,  operating  by 
I the  pressure  of  the  atmo^here  on  the  surface  of 
\ the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  a racnum  being  prerioualy 
I formed  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  oontaining  Tes> 
self  which  is  foil  of  holes  like  a aieTe.  /^wirmuttc  or 
atmo^tiurie  raHroad,  the  name  given  to  a sjatem 
! of  looomotioo  on  railwaya,  by  OMaas  of  the  pres- 
I surs  of  the  stmosphere.  Fnauptatic  a 

I tin  or  wooden  box,  somethnes  only  a tub  or  basin, 
j indispensable  to  the  chemist  in  ooDectiag  gases  over 
water,  mercoiy,  dc&  Fmemmatio  teleffrapk,  an  in- 
vention for  communicating  signals  to  a gr^  dis- 
I tance,  by  means  of  the  ImpulM  given  to  a column 
I of  water  at  oi»  end  of  the  apparatus. 

Pmeumatici,  DU-mat'e-se,  s.  (/measia,  breath, 

! s{nrit,  Gr.)  The  diadplee  of  Athencns  of  Attalia, 

I who,  in  ^e  middle  of  the  first  century,  taught 
some  peculiar  doctrines  rq^arding  the  jMietma,  or 
spirit,  supposed  to  have  been  analogous  to  the 
t ! vital  principle  of  some  modern  pbysu^psta. 

I Pneumatics,  nu-mat'iks,s.(/Mi«ttiiMi,  air  or  breath, 

It  Gr.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mechankol 

> properties  of  permanently  elastic  fluids,  and  par- 
tictdariy  of  atmcspherio  air. 

, Pneumatocbub,  nu-ma-to-sele,  s.  (pasamo,  ur, 

« and  keU,  a tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  hernia 
I distended  with  flatus,  or,  according  to  Palmer,  ber- 
I nia  formed  by  protrvjoon  of  the  lung  throu^  the 
i tbarade  duct. 

! Pnel-matolooical,  nn-Dut-o-Ioj'e-kal,  a.  Be- 
I lating  to  pneumatolojy. 

; Pnel'M ATOLOOIST,  nu-ma-tol'o-jist,  s.  One  vened 
ia  paetiiiiatolo}^. 

I Pnbumatolooy,  Bu-nurtol'o-je,  t.  (pneania,  air 
i or  spirit,  and  ioffoty  a discourse,  Ur.)  'fbe  doc- 
> trine  of  spiritual  existences. 

! PMSUMATOMACHt,  Bu-ma-tom  i-ld,  > 

I Pneumatomachians,  ao-ma-to-ma'ke-ana,y 
[ (paetuia,  spirit,  and  omkA*,  contest,  Gr.)  In 

I l^louastical  ilistory,  a name  of  reproach  given 

I by  the  orthodox  to  tlto  various  rliasips  of  heretics,  | 
{ who,  iu  tbs  funith  and  fifth  centuries,  impogned 
I the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I 

PNBUMATOMETBB,  Bu-ma-tom'o-tur,  s.  (pneamo,  1 
I air,  and  metroa,  a aimsure,  Gr.^  A gasometer. 

* Pnbumatobacbis,  nn-ma-to-raaia,  s.  (paeania, 

( air,  and  rocAis,  the  s|nue,  Gr.)  In  Patholo.y,  a 
I disease  cansed  by  the  presence  of  aa  aerifunn  fluid 
1 in  the  vertctsral  canaL 

I PKBCMATCdia,  Bu-ma-to'sia,  «.  ( pnettmntoeio,  1 in- 
, fiate,  Or.)  A collection  of  air  in  the  cellular 
‘ membrane,  readering  the  part  tumid,  elastic,  and 
crepitating  when  pressed.  It  geoerally  arises  from 
j some  wound  which  affects  the  lungs,  and  by  which 
I the  sir  spreads  through  the  cellular  membrane.  In 
1 some  rare  cases,  it  b the  effect  of  certain  poisons. 

I In  the  Aoso/ojris  UaturtUe  of  AUbert,  FneumatorU 
I forms  hb  fourth  family  of  <liiraflen,  comprehend- 
{ Ing  all  tha  morbid  atfectioas  of  tho  puliiKKury 
system. 

1 pNBUMOBBANcniATA,  nn-mo-brsng-ke-a'ta,  ) 
j,  Pnbcmobramcuiatbs,  nu-mo-branglce-ay^  1 
I j ( pnewnny  air,  and  brogckia  brnvehtOy  lungs,  Gr.) 

A name  given  by  Hunter  to  the  Pereonibran^bte 
reptiles  of  recent  zoologbts.  In  Coocbolog^*,  a 
lamarckian  order  of  Gasteropoda. 

. pNEi  MODURMoN,  nu-mo-dcr’mon,  a.  {pHtutnon,  a 


lung,  and  derma,  a skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mol-  , 
luscs,  the  body  of  which  b oval;  tbu  branebia  : 
composed  of  little  lamina ; fins  smadl ; mouth  for-  I 
nbhed  with  two  small  lips,  and  two  bundles  of  nu-  | 
mcrous  tentacula  terminatod  by  a sucker : Class,  ^ < 
Ptcropoda,  I j 

Pnbumou ASTRIC,  nn-mo-gas'trik,  a.  ( pnetemtmy  the 
lung,  and  poster,  the  belly,  Gr.)  An  epithet  for  | 
a nerve  wUch  arises  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  j | 
raedulb  oblongata,  tromedbtely  below  the  gloaao-  | 
pharyngeal  nerve ; called  also  the  par  vagunu 
pNECMOLiTniABiS,  nu-mo-Ie-Mi'a-ius,  s.  (ymewmon, 
a lung,  and  Uthianty  formatiun  of  stone,  Gr.)  A 
disease  characterized  by  concretions  in  the  sub-  < 
stance  of  the  lungs. 

PNSL'MONEMPi{RAXi8,nn-mo-ncm-frak'8b,a(pneu- 
moa,  and  «n^>Amxb,  obstruction,  Gr.)  Obetructitm 
of  the  Imiga  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus,  or  other 
cause.  I 

Pneumonia,  nu-mo'ne-a,  T «.  (/meumoa,  the  ‘ 
Pkbumonitis,  nu-mo-ui'tis,  > lung,  Gr.)  In- 
Pn  kumont,  nu'mo-ne,  ) flammation  of  the 
lungs,  called  also  peripnenmomoy  and  per^paeo- 
monui  rero.  i 

Pneumonic,  nu-monik,  a.  Pulmonic;  pertaining  ' 
to  the  lungs ; — a.  a medicbe  for  affectious  of  tha 
longs. 

Pnbumonitic,  nn-mon-itlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  pneu-  i 
. monitb.  ! 

Pneumonoorapht,  uu-mo-Dog^gra-fe,  s.  fpaea- 
moiiy  tho  lung,  and  graphoy  I dcscrib^  Qr.)  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  lungs.  | 

Pneumono-scirhmus,  nu-mo'no-sir'roa,  a.  Scir^  ; 

rhus  of  the  longa  | 

Pnevmonotomt,  nn-mo-notVme,  a.  (/Hseumon,  a 
long,  and  tome,  incirioo,  Gr.)  Anatomical  dbaco- 
tion  of  the  lungs.  I 

pNKUMOPLBURiTl8,nu-mo-pln-ri'tb,>  a.(/wesfwm, 
Pnbumoplbusibt,  nn-mo-plu're-sc,  jl*  a lung,  and  ' 
pUuroriy  the  aids,  Gr.)  Infisaunation  of  the  luu^s  ! 
snd  pleura.  i 

Pneumorrikba,  DU-moHre'a,  a.  (/metanaa,  a lung,  | 
and  rhtOy  1 flow,  Gr.)  Habitual  expectoration  of 
Uood.  I 

Pneumorrhaoia,  nu-mo-ra^a,  \ 
Pnbumonorruaqia,  nu-mo-no-ra^e**, V a ' 

long,  and  rhegntpniy  1 burst  out,  Gr.)  Pulmonary  t 
hcmorTb.sgB.  I 

Pneumothorax,  Bu-mo-Mo'raks,  a.  (pneumo,  air,  ■ 
and  cAorux,  the  chest,  Gr.)  An  accuinulatiou  of  j 
rir  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura. 

Pnbustes,  nu'sris,  a.  (/meturioa,  I psnt,  Gr.)  A 
name  ^;iven  by  Merren  to  a genua  of  Saurian  rep-  i 
tiles,  allied  to  the  chameleon.  \ 

Pnbl’BTOIOea,  nu-sto-id'e-a,  a.  A family  of  Sau- 
rian lizards,  of  which  tho  genus  Piicuates  U tlie 

typ®- , ^ ' 

PoA,  po  a,  a.  ( poe,  Gr.)  Meadow-grass,  a genos  of 
plants : Family,  GruninaceB.  ' 

Poach,  potshe,  f.  n.  i^pocher,  Fr.)  IJternlly,  to  ; 
put  in  a pocket ; to  steal  game ; to  be  damp  ur  : 
swampy  ; to  be  trodden  with  deep  tracks ; 1 

Chalky  and  day  lands  bitni  la  hot  wcathor,  chap  in  , 
summer,  and  foacK  in  winter.— JUorrijner.  i 

— r.  o.  to  plnnder  by  stealth ; to  boil  slightly;  to 
begin  without  completing; — (obsolete  in  the  last 
sense;) 


Of  later  times,  Uiey  have  rather  poae)i*d  and  ofTeivd  at  ! 
a number  ofealerprises,  than  mainioiiivd  tmy  tx>nviait  Jy  j 
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to  stab ; to  f licrcc. 

Tbf  flowk,  solo,  and  ploloe  follow  the  tide  itp  into  the 
freah  river*,  where,  at  low  water,  the  countTv  people  peach 
then  with  on  ioatrumeat  somewhat  like  a salmon  spear. 
— Csreio. 

PoACHABl>,pot<he'drd,r.  The  Sea-duck;  the  Fuligula 
ferina  of  Leach,  and  the  Anas  frrina  of  linnscua. 
It  is  a winta*  visitor  in  the  British  ishinds  { it  swims 
rapidly,  and  is  a rctnorkably  ^;ood  diver. 
PoACHBR,  poteho'ur,  s.  One  who  steals  gome. 
roACHiMEBS,potshe'e-nes,s.  Wetness;  marahineae: 
dampness; 

Tlie  Tolleya,  beeaue  of  the  poachin***,  they  keep  ftir 


I 


I 


the  state  of  being  carily  penetrable  by  the  feet  of 
beasts. 

PoACniKO,  potshelng,  s.  The  act  taking  game  by 
unlawful  means,  privately  and  without  authority. 

POAcnT,  potshe'e,  a.  Damp ; marshy ; wet  and  soft, 
such  as  the  foot  of  cattle  will  penetrate  to  some 
depth : applied  to  land. 

Po  ACITE8,  po-a-  n'tes,  s.  Poa-grass,  a genua  of  fosul 
plants,  found  in  Palcosoic  rocks. 

Pock,  pok,  #.  (poc,  Sax.)  A pustule  nused  on  the 
skin  from  any  eruptive  distemper. 

PocKARRED,  jwk'drd,  ) 0.  IHtted  with  the 

PoCKFRETTEic,  pok'frctn,  > emall-pox ; having 
pock  holes. 

Pocket,  pok'd,  $.  ( pocketU^  Fr.)  A small  bag  In- 
serted in  a garment  for  carrying  small  articles ; a 
small  bag  or  net  to  receive  the  balls  in  billiards ; 
a certiun  quantity,  as  pocktt  of  wool,  the  quantity 
of  half  a aock,  or  15  cwt.  Pocktt  of  Aq/>s,  a bag 
in  which  hops  are  placed.  Pockel-haytj  short 
nets  to  be  set  in  pheasant's  paths  to  take  them 
alive : they  are  generally  about  one  yard  long,  and 
sixteen  inches  deep.  PcKktt-theriff^  a sheriff  whose 
appointment  is  made  by  the  sovereign  personslly, 
and  not  by  the  judges  in  the  exchequer,  who  ex- 
ercise that  patronage  in  usual  cases ; — r.  o.  to  put 
or  conceal  in  the  pockd ; to  toko  clandestinely ; 
to  receive  sn  insult  or  affront  without  resenting  it. 

Nora.— The  moaulog  of  the  following  oompound*  of  mis 
ket  is  obvioiw  from  tho  form  of  the  words Pocket- 
bool^  pocket-glaso,  pocket-bole,  pocket-lid,  pocket- 
money. 

PocK-HOl.E,  pok'hole,  a A pit  or  sear  made  by 
the  BTnall-pox. 

I PocKiRRSS,  pok'e-ncs,  s.  The  state  of  being  pocky. 

I POCK-JSAUK,  pok'mrlrk,  t.  A mark  or  scar  made 
by  tlie  small-pox. 

' PocKWOon,  pok'witd,  t.  A plant,  tho  Guaiacum 

I officinale  of  Unnsens. 

Pocky,  poke,  a.  Infected  with  the  small-pox 
full  of  pocks ; tQc  ; rascally ; mischievous ; con- 
temptible. 

Poco,  po'ko,  n.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  signifies  little, 
as  poco  luiyo,  a little  slow. 

PococKiA,  po-knk'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Rich.inl 
Pocock,  a traveller  in  the  Levant.)  A germs  of 
I/Cgiiminnus  plants,  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  m- 
cemtise  flowers:  Suborder,  Papilionace*. 
PoccLEKT,  pok'u-lent,  o.  (poculentut,  Lot)  Fit 
for  drink.  —ObKilete. 

Pon,  pod,  #.  The  seed-veswl  of  Leguminons  plfuits, 
os  tho  pea  or  bean  ; the  siliquc  or  silicic  of  Croci- 
fiTons  plants,  os  that  of  the  cabbage;  any  other 
similar  scoil-vessel r.  n.  to  swell ; to  fill : also,  to 
pr^aluco  jK>dx.  Potifem,  the  plant  Ellobocarpai 
olpmceic,  a native  of  Tmnquubar. 
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Podagra,  pod'a-gra,  $.  the  foot,  and  at/rot 

seizure,  Gr.)  Gout  in  the  feet. 

PODAORAi^  pod'a-gral,  a.  Suffering  from  gout  in 
the  feet. 

PoDAORARIA,  pod-i-gra'iw-a,  s.  A plant  so  called 
because  it  was  conoidiwed  useful  m expelling  tbs 
podagra  or  gout,  the  Aigopodium  of  Linncna. 
Podagric,  po-dag'rik,  \ a*  Pertaining  to  the 
PoDAORlCAL»po-dag're-kaI,j  gout;  gouty;  par-  j 
taking  of  the  gout ; afflicted  with  the  gout. 
PoDALTRiA,  pod-a-lir'e-a,  s.  ( Podaltfriuty  the  ton 
of  Aesculapius.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants 
with  pnrple  flowers : Suborder,  Papilionaoesc. 
P0DALTRIU8,  po-ds-le're-os,  s.  In  Antiquity,  son 
of  Alsculapius  and  Epionc,  celebrated  for  bis  skill 
in  medione.  Having  made  his  residence  in  Coria, 
the  mhabitants  of  that  place,  after  his  death,  paid 
divine  bonoora  to  his  memory. 

PODAKTUEB,  po-dan'4Ais,  s.  {pottt  podot,  a foot, 
and  anduM,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  flowers 
being  situated  on  long  pedicels.)  A genus  ot 
plants : Order,  Asclcpiadaceir. 

PoOARCUS,  po-ddr'kus,  s.  (/>ot«i  podot^  a foot,  and 
arleo,  I ward  off,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sauriansi 
Family,  Lacertidas. 

PODABGi'S,  po-dilr'gas,  s.  (pow  podot,  a foot,  and 
mv^ov,  shining,  Gr.)  The  Night-jafa,  a genua  of 
Fisittrostral  nocturnal  birds:  Family,  Capriniulgidje. 
PoDATiiRoCACY,  pod-i-rtrok'a-se,  s.  (pows,  the 
foot,  orfAron,  a joint,  and  Aoiboii,  evil,  (Jr.)  Dis-  ; 
ease  or  caries  of  the  articulations  of  the  feet.  I 

Podded,  pod'ed,  a.  Having  the  pods  formed;  fur-  ! 
nishiid  with  pods. 

Fodder,  pod'ur,  s.  A gatherer  of  pods. — Not  used. 
P0DBNCBPHALU8,  po-den-eefa-lus,  $.  (ywws,  the 
foot,  and  tgktpkalos^  the  brain,  Gr.)  The  term 
applied  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  to  a genus  of  I 
monsters,  oomprebending  those  whose  brain,  otu- 
ated  extonally  to  the  cranium,  is  suq^ended  upon 
a pedicle.  ' 

PoDBRis,  pod'ur-ls,  s.  (/was,  the  foot,  Or.)  In 
Antiquity,  a robe  Paging  down  to  the  feet,  worn  by  j 
the  Jew^  priests  during  their  attendance  in  the 
temple.  This  was  the  proper  habit  of  their  order,  , 
and  was  made  of  Uuen,  resembling  a shht,  or  ^ 
rather  a surplice.  ^ | 

P0DE8TA,  po-des'ta,  s.  A name  for  one  of  the  chief  ' 
magistrates  in  Genoa  and  Venice.  1 1 

PoDETiA,  po-de'sho-a,  s.  ( a foot,  Gr.)  Tho  *! 
stalk -like  elongations  of  the  th^Ins,  which,  in  cor-  • | 
tain  licbens,  support  the  fructification,  as  in  Co-  . 
nomyce.  jj 

Podge,  poj,  s.  A puddle  t a plash.  : 

P0DICEP8,  pod'e-seps,  s.  A genus  of  birds : Family,  , 
CkilymbiJ.'e.  ij 

PoDiCEPsncjs,  po-dc-sep'se-ne,  #.  {po^cepty  ouo  ' 
of  the  genera.)  A name  given  Gray  to  his  •! 
second  subfamily  of  CohrmbidK,  or  Diver*. 

PODIiTB,  po'de-nm,  t.  ( post*,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  j! 
of  Hrmenoptcrons  insects  belonging  to  the  section  ! 1 
Sphegides  of  the  family  Fossore*  of  Cuvier.  In  'i 
Architecture,  a balcony ; a continned  pedestal ; a ' . 
projection  which  surruunded  tho  arena  of  the  an-  |j 
dent  amphitheatre.  It 

PODOCARPCS,  pod-o-kdr'pus,  s.  ( pout  podot,  a foot,  ' 
and  karpoa,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  id  Coniferous  1 
trees:  Order,  Taxace*.  \\ 

PODOCARTA,  ^-o-ka're-a,  s.  ( pmrs  pixftw,  a foot,  || 
and  kttryoH,  a nob,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  plants  { j 
found  in  secondary  strata. 
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:i  rODOCERUS— PODOTUECA. 

i 1*ODOCERI  B,  po-doa'er-us,  «.  (pota  podon,  a fwt, 

|«nd  keros,  a hom,  Gr.)  A gpnua  df  Cm&tacvan», 
belonging  tc*  the  otdcr  Ampliipoda  of  Cuvier. 
PODOLOBIUM,  pod>o>lo'be-uin,  s,  (p<nu  jxxJos,  a 
foot,  and  lubos^  a lute,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
i l^nme  standing  on  a st^  within  the  caljrx.)  A 
1 genua  of  Legominoos  plants : Suborder,  Papilion* 

^ acese. 

PoDOPUia,  podVfis,  s.  (potu,  a foot,  and  ophis,  a 
i serpent,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Weiginann  for  a 
* genus  of  Lixarda  of  the  himily  Si'inoidie,  belonging 
I to  the  subdivision  which  has  not  the  auditory 
I apertures  visible, 

: PoDOPniLLACK^  pod-o-61-la'se-e,  s.  (podnpkj/l^ 

I lum,  one  of  tbs  genem.)  A natural  order  of 
I Exogenous  plants,  comahting  of  herbs  ivitb  ]a*1tate> 

I nerved  leaves  and  white  flowers ; calyx  witli  three 
j or  four  sepals ; petals  six  to  nine,  disposed  in  two 
I or  three  series ; stamens  equal  in  number,  or  double 
] that  of  the  petals ; filaments  filiform  ; ovary  soli* 
iary ; seeds  numerous. 

I Podophyllum,  pod-o-fillum,  s.  (pous  podot,  a 
foot,  and  a leaf,  Gr.  abridged  from  ona~ 

podophyihm^  compound  of  arms,  a duck,  and  povt 
and  pkffUon.)  A genus  of  plants : Type  of  the 
order  Podophyllacea. 

FODOP8IS,  p^op'sia,  s,  ( a fbot,  and  npst*, 
Rsemblanoe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Coiichifers, 
placed  by  Cuvier  between  Disnehora  and  Anomia : 
the  valves  regularly  striated  and  without  opercu* 
lum,  the  summit  of  one  of  them  being  more 
salient,  truncated,  and  adherent,  frequeutly  very 
tliick,  and  fomiiiig  a sort  of  pedestal  to  the  shell : 
Family,  Spoudilide. 

PODOPTKRL’8,  po-dopW-us,  «.  (pous  podos,  a 
foot,  and  pteris^  a feru,  Gr.)  A genus  of  }>lants : 
Order,  Polygonacec. 

PoDOFTHALSU,  po^dop-lAaPmo,  \ A tribe 
P0DOPTUALMUN8,  po>dop-Mal'mc>ans, } of  Crus- 
taceans, which  have  compoaite  eyes  placed  at  the 
end  of  a movable  peduncle;  no  simple  ey^s ; man* 
dibles  provided  with  a palp ; jaw-feet  alwa}^  hav- 
ing a adhering  to  their  base. 
PoooPTHALMUS,  po^p-tAal'mos, s.  (pons  JMXfoS, 
a foot  or  pcdicl^  and  cpAtA*ilmoSt  the  eye,  Gr.) 
A genua  (f  Decapod  Crustaceans:  Family,  Por- 

I PoDOSPE&M,  pod'o-«penn,  t,  (potu,  a foot,  and 
spema,  seed,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  elongation  of 
the  phwxnta,  by  which,  composed  of  nutrient  ves- 
sels, each  si^  is  attsebed  to  the  parent  plant : 
onaioguos  in  fimetion  with  Funis  umbilicalis. 
PODOSPEBMUM,  pod-o-sperm'om,  s.  A genua  <d 
Compodte  plants : Sub^er,  Tnbuliflora^ 
PODO8TEMACIUC,  pod-o-ste-ma'se-e,  s.  (podosie- 
mofty  one  of  the  genera.)  A naUiral  order  of 
i Exogenous  plants,  oonsistiiig  of  floating  lierbs,  with 

I the  habit  liverworts ; flowers  axillary  or  ter- 
minal ; inconspicaous,  and  usually  nake^  or  with 
a very  imperfect  calyx,  or  with  tUrec  se]>als  burst- 
ing through  an  irregulariy  lacerated  spntljo ; sta- 
mens hypogenous ; ovojy  two  or  three-celled ; 
s^lee  or  stigmas  two  or  three,  acute  or  sessile ; 
fruit  capsular ; seeds  unmerons  and  minute. 

I PoDOSTEMoK,  pod-o-ste'mon,  s.  (pous  podos,  a 
I foot,  and  stem  on,  a stamen,  Gr.)  A genus  of  | 
I plants,  type  of  the  imtxuwl  order  P^ostemaces. 

• PoDOTHECA,  itod-o-tAelca,  s.  (pous,  a foot,  and 
iAsAs,  a cose,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  stalks  of  the 
1 sebenia. ) A genus  of  Composite  plants : Sub-  I 


order,  Tubuliflone.  Li  Anatomy,  a pre^  oration  uf  . 
the  scarf-skin  of  the  foot  ! 

PoDUHA,  po-du'ra,  s.  (pous,  a fimt,  and  ovm,  a 
toil,  Gr.)  A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  tho  .1 
order  Thysanoura,  and  formin:',  with  Sin^iithurua,  ! 
the  family  Fodurella  of  Cuvier.  | 

PoDUBEf.UB,  pod-u-rel1e,  s.  ( poJura,  one  of  the  ! ’ 
genera.)  A family  of  the  order  Thysanonni,  hav-  ' 
ing  the  antennae  qaadri-articulate;  no  di&tinct  or  I 
salient  palpi;  abdomen  terminated  by  a forked  tail  • 
folded  under  the  veuter  wheu  at  rest,  and  used  | 
for  leaping.  1 

PtECiLiA,  pe-sil's-a,  a (poUHos,  varied,  Cr.)  A | 
genus  of  fishes,  in  wliich  the  body  is  ovate ; the  | 
jaws  flattened  horizonUdly,  the  lower  jaw  the 
longer ; mouth  small,  and  furnished  with  a row  cf 
small  slender  teeth  ; dorsal  fin  one ; ventral  h.ilf- 
way  between  the  an^  and  tlie  pectoral ; caudal  fin 
ob^ise  and  truncate ; the  branchic  three-rayed : 
Family,  Cobitidse.  In  Pathology,  pieballed  sUit. 
P<ECILIK.^  pc-sc-li'ne,  s.  (padtia,  one  of  Ujc 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Colitldic  fishes,  hav- 
ing the  body  thick,  oval,  and  onnpressod ; ht-ud 
small  and  flattened  above ; snout  sharp ; mouth 
small  and  transverse ; jaws  protractile. 
P<EC1LOPODA,  pe-se-lop'o-da,  a (poiidios,  spotU*d 
or  variegated,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Lamarck 
for  his  sixth  order  of  Crustaceans,  and  placed  un- 
der his  second  subcUss  Entomostraca ; bead  con- 
founded with  the  trunk;  the  anterior  port  of  Ute  | 
body  in  the  form  of  a buckler ; mouth  in  the  sha]>e  | 
of  a beak,  or  composed  of  mandibles;  antenux  | 
short  and  simple,  or  null ; ej-es  often  distinct  and  | 
sessile ; anterior  feet  terminated  by  two  claws  or  I 
hooks ; posterior  feet  destined  for  swimming.  J 
PtECiLoroRA,  pe-sU-op'o-ra,  a (poikilos,  varit'il,  ■ 
and  poroSy  a pore,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Corals* 
Family,  Cortlcati 

PvECiLOPTEKA,  pe-sU-op'ter-a,  s.  (posivkw,  spottei\ 
and  pterony  a wing,  (^.)  A genus  of  Hemipter- 
ous insects : Family,  Cicadidse. 

PoKM,  po'em,  s.  (^emo,  from  poko,  I make,  Gr. 
and  pooma,  Lat.)  A metrical  composition;  a com- 
position in  which  the  verses  consist  of  certain 
measures,  whether  in  blank  vene  or  in  rbyme.  The 
term  poem  extended  to  compositions  which  are 
not  metrical,  but  abound  in  the  language  of  ex-  ^ 
cited  imagination,  as  in  the  poems  of  Ossiun. 

P0K8Y,  po'e-ae,  s.  (potem,  Gr.  poesis,  Int.  poesie, 
Fr.)  llte  art  or  skill  of  composing  poems ; poetry; 
metrical  composition ; a short  con^,  engraved  on 
a ring,  or  other  thing  \ 

A paltry  ring,  whose  foesy  was, 

For  sH  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a kni/e;  ‘ Love  me,  and  leave  me  not'— 

Poet,  po'et,  a ( posta,  Lat.  poetty  Fr.)  Literally, 
a maker  or  inventor;  the  author  of  a poem,  or 
metrical  composition;  one  skilled  in  making  p'>etiy, 
or  possessed  of  a genius  for  metrical  compoution ; 
one  distinguished  firr  poeticah  talents,  not  a mei-e 
versifier; 

The  poefs  eye,  in  a fine  freasy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  frmn  earth  to  bearen ; 
And,  as  bnarioatluu  bodies  forth 
TIms  funuH  or  things  uukDown,  the  poeCs  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a uame.— &hiAs.  I 

Poefs  cassia,  the  plant  O^ris  alba,  a native  of  the  1 
south  of  Europe : Order,  Santalacex.  Poet4au^  I 
rrate,  a poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose  birth-day  1 
odes,  and  other  congratulatory  poems,  for  the  > 
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ftorrrcign,  iQ  wIiom  paj  he  ia  rttuincd.  Tlus  office 
U now  a gmecurc. 

PoET.EA,  po-e-tc'a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Poctcan,  a 
French  bi>tanist  and  trarcllcr  in  South  America.) 
A j^QUf  of  Legmninoiu  plants^  natives  of  St.  Do- 
mingo: Suborder,  Papilionaces. 

PoETASTEB,  po-e-taa'tur,  «.  A petty  poet ; a {dd- 
ful  rhymater. 

Poetess,  po'et-ea,  «.  A female  wlio  compose* 
poetry.  The  tem  poet  tt  xtow  applied  to  both 
males  and  females. 

Poetic,  po-etlk,  \ «.  (peietUont  Or.  poeti- 
Poetical,  po-et'e-kal,/  eu*,  Lat.  poetiqut,  Fr.) 
Pertaining  to  poetry;  expressed  in  appropriate 
measure ; possessing  the  peculiar  beauties  of 
poetry ; suitable  to,  or  imbu^  with  poetry ; sub- 
lime, ss  s highly  poeiical  passage. 

Poetically,  po-et'e-kal-le,  ad.  With  the  qualities 
of  poetry  ; by  the  art  of  poetry. 

Poetics,  po-etlks,  t.  The  doctrine  of  poetry. 

; Poetize,  po'et-i»e,  e.  n.  (poetiser,  Fr.)  To  write 
as  a poet ; to  compose  rerae. 

POETRESS,  pu'et-res,  «.  A female  poet— Obsolete. 

Must  peerleu  poetrtM, 

Tbe  troe  Pandora  of  all  bearenly  graces.— j^penser. 
PoETBT,  po'ei-re,  t.  The  spontsDeoas  overflow  of 
powerful  emotions,  arising  from  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful  or  sublime;  metrical  compontion; 
the  art  or  practice  of  ooinposiog  in  verae ; poems ; 
poetical  oompoHtion. 

Poetry  may  perhaps  be  defined  to  be  an  art  whteb  bas 
the  cnsatlon  of  IntelWh^  pleasure  fur  its  oldeel,  which 
attains  its  end  by  the  use  of  language  natural  to  an  excited 
state  of  tbe  Ims^oatlun  and  Uie  feeling* ; and  generally, 
though  not  necasaartly,  formed  into  regular  numbers. 
The  proper  antithesis,  therefore,  to  poetry  Is  not  prose, 
but  science.  Tbe  proper  eDtitbesls  to  proee  Is  verse. 
Bcienoe  eeeks  to  Instruct ; to  discover  end  oommunlcate 
truth ; the  proper  and  Immediate  object  of  poetry  Is  the 
oommnnlcatioD  of  Immediate  pleasure,  in  all  high  poetry, 
i a certain  transforming  and  beautifying  pover  of  ima> 

I ginatioQ  Is  excited,  which  in  some  measuro  transmutes 
the  fonns  of  thing*  from  their  actual  prusalc  aspect, 
Clothiog  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations. — A'nc.  Bril. 

PoETRniP,  po'et-ship,  «.  The  occupation  of  writing 
poetry. 

PoGOOTKE,  po-goj'e-ns,  «.  (popon,  a beard,  and 
a fem^e,  Gr.  in  referenre  to  the  villous  style.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Laiiiiaceae. 
PoaoNANTiiERA,  po-gon-tn-fAe'ra,  a.  {pogon,  a 
beard,  and  anthem^  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
planta,  natives  of  Java  and  Sumatra:  Order, 
Mclartomaces. 

PoooNiA,  po-go'ne-a,  t.  ( pogoti,  a beard,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  flinge  of  tbe  lip.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  OrchidacoK. 

PoooNLAfi,  po-go'nc-as,  s.  ( pogon^  a beard,  Gr.)  A 
subgenus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Uucdiim  or 
Ba^ts : Family,  Plddc.  Also,  a genus  of  tishes, 
furnished  with  many  cirri  on  the  lower  jaw ; anal 
spine  very  strong ; Family,  ductodouida^ 

; PoooMOCHEBUfspo-go-no-ke'raa,s.(pop<m,abeard, 
and  cAetro,  a band,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects:  Family,  Ceramhycids. 
PoooxoPHOBUS,  po-go-nofer-us,  s.  (pogon^  a 
beard,  and  phoreo^  1 bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Co- 
leopterous insects : Family,  Carabida:. 

PoooNUfl,  po-go'nuii,  I,  ( poyon,  a beard,  Gr.)  A 
genus  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Carabidc. 
PooosTKMOIf,  po-go-ste'mon,  a.  {pogon,  a beard, 
and  atemon^  a stamou,  in  allusion  to  the  filaments 
C.3 


pression ; 

With  periods,  pehUs,  snd  tropM  be  shut  bis  erimet.— > j 

Ihyden. 

■n  indiviable  part  of  time ; a momait ; punctilio } < 
nicety;  i 

Bhahtboa  dieputo  | 

With  Ood  the  poi»ta  of  liberty,  who  mads  i 

Thee  what  thou  art ! — JHUom.  | 

critical  moment,  as  at  the  point  of  death ; exact  , 
place : degree ; state ; a character  used  to  mark  j 
the  divisions  of  writing,  as  the  comma,  period,  &c.;  ! 
a spot,  as  that  on  a card  or  die ; one  of  the  thir^- 
two  subdivisious  of  the  mariner’s  compass — north,  ; 
south,  east,  and  west  being  teimed  the  cardinal 
points;  the  particular  place  to  which  anything  U 
directed ; a particular ; a single  thing  or  object ; 
aim ; purpose ; thing  to  be  reached  or  accom- 
plished, as  to  gain  rae's  point ; the  act  of  uming 
at,  or  striking; 

Wliat  a setnl  yemr  falcon  made,— 

At  what  a pitch  ute  flew  above  the  roat  I— Jhsls, 
tHuticnlar  instance ; example ; 

This  letter  is  In  eveiy  pohu  an  admirable  patten  ot 
the  present  poUte  way  oi  writing.— 


being  generally  bearded  in  the  middle.)  A genus 
of  plants : O^er,  Lamiacete.  | 

PoiiLiA,  po'le-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  E.  Pobl,  s 
German  botanist.)  A genus  of  moss  plants : 
Order,  Biyacese.  i 

PoiOKAircT,  po/nsne-e,  s.  (see  Poignant.)  Sharp-  ! 
ness ; tbe  power  of  stimulating  tbe  organa  of 
taste ; keenness ; power  of  initatioo ; asperity ; i 
severity ; acuteness.  I 

PoiONAKT,  poy 'riant,  a.  (^pa^ner^  to  pieirr,  Fr.)  | 
Sharp ; penetrating {t^  is  the  primary  bignifi-  ' 
cation :)  i 

IllspoyiiaiilsiMWTebatbniotwItlipuiMaBtsway.-^pntsrr.  | 
stimulating  the  orgarm  of  taste ; pointed ; keen ; | 
.bitter;  irritating;  satirical,  as  poignant  wit;  ' 
severe ; piercing ; very  piunful  or  scute,  as  poig~ 
nant  pain  or  gri^. 

PoiONAKTLT,  poy'nant-le,  odl  In  a stimnlating, 
piercing,  or  irritating  manner ; acutely ; pmnfblly. 
PoiKiLinc,  poy-ke-lit'ik,l  a.  {poikiioa^  variegated, 
PiECiLTTic,  pe-ee-Utlk,  > Gr.  fixim  the  varie- 
gated colour  of  the  asndstooea,  dec.)  A term  ap« 
plied  to  the  new  rod  sandstone  groups  by  M,  | 
Brongniart,  and  to  the  entire  group  of  strata  be-  ‘ 
tween  tbe  coal  fonnatiun  and  tiro  Uos  by  Mr. 
Conybeare.  | 

PonfCiAifA,  po-in-se-a'ns,  s.  (m  honour  of  M.  de 
Pennei,  once  governor  of  the  Antilles.)  A genus 
of  Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  PapUionacem.  | 
PotKD,  poynd,  V.  a.  In  Scottish  law,  to  di&tmn  a , 
person's  goods  for  debL  I 

PoiNDiBO,  poynd'ing,  s.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  \ 
a process  for  enforcing  payment  of  a debt  against  : 
tbe  property  of  another.  Peraonal  poinding  is  { 
ths  method  by  which  any  ordinary  creditor  attaches  t 
the  movables  of  his  ^btor.  Pmnding  of  tho  I 
ground  is  pecnliar  to  the  holders  of  real  rights  j 
over  estates  belonging  to  others,  as  snperiors  en- 
titled to  feu-duties,  or  the  holders  of  real  secorities,  1 
who  can,  by  this  process,  attach  tbe  rents  or  other  j 
proceeds  of  the  estate  and  pay  themselvea. 
PoutSETTiA,  po-in-set'she-a,  a,  A geans  of  plants,  I 
named  in  honour  of  M.  Pmnsette,  a Mexican  : 
traveller:  Order,  EuphorbiaessB.  { 

PoiKT,  poynt,  f.  (French,  from  pnnehan,  Lat)  | 
The  sharp  end  of  any  instrument  or  body ; a head-  ; 
land  or  promontory ; the  sting  of  an  epigram ; a 
sentence  terminated  with  some  remarkable  ex-  ' 


pohu  an  admirable  patten  ot 


rocrr. 


* liii^  pocitkm  or  usertioa  in  ta  to 

|iroTO  Um  point ; a note ; 

: Tunilng  70ur  toogue  dirtiM 

ji  To  a tottd  and  a point  of  var.— Aaka. 

oondiUon ; — (obaolete  in  this  senw.) 

He  wM  a lord,  fct,  and  in  good/owl^— Onncnr. 
I In  Electricity,  tbe  acute  tcnnination  of  a body 
which  farilitatea  the  paaaa|^  of  the  fluid  to  or 
from  the  body.  In  Engraving,  the  ateel  inatrn* 
meut  which  the  workman  uaea  to  trace  the  work 
I on  a eo|^)er>pUteb  In  Geometry,  that  which  haa 
I poflition,  bnt  not  magaltude  { a limit  terminating 
a line.  In  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  langnagee, 
a email  character  employed  to  ezpma  a Towd 
aoond.  In  Uemldiy,  an  ordinary  reaembling  a 
' atyle.  In  Maiiufactaraa,  a general  name  fix’  ^ 

} kinda  of  laoe  worked  by  the  needle.  In  Modem 

Moaie,  a dot  placed  after  a note,  the  eflect  of 
i which  ie  to  pToloDg  ite  time  one-half.  A mark  or 
note  formerly  need  to  dutlnguiah  tonee  or  aounda 
I in  music.  In  Penpective,  a certain  poehion  with 

I regard  to  the  perapectiTO  plane.  Pocnti  of  anp~ 

party  in  Archltectnre,  are  the  collected  areaa  on 
I the  nUn  of  the  piera,  walla,  ooluiima,  &c.  upon 

t which  an  edifice  reata,  or  by  which  it  ia  eupported. 

In  Aatronomy,  pointM  are  the  diviaione  of  the 
great  drclee  of  the  borixon,  aa  the  eaniinal  pomUy 
i east,  west,  north,  and  aouth.  EtpunocHal  pomir, 
the  two  poiota  in  which  the  ecliptic  interaeeta  the 
\ equator,  the  one  caUi<d  the  Tenol,  and  the  other 
the  autumnal  point.  The  SoUtitUU  poinlt,  the  two 
opposite  pointe  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are  90^  from 
I the  equinoctial  point»>-tbiD  one  called  the  eatival, 
6t  aummer  pmnt,  and  the  other  the  brumal,  or 
I winter  point.  Pomti  of  the  eeoUckeon  are  the 
I nine  following  t — Dexter  chief,  middle  chle^  ainia- 

i I ter  chief,  honour  point,  fern  point,  nombril  pcdnt, 

! dexter  base,  middle  b^  and  sinister  base.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
names  are  taken  from  tboee  parte  the  human 
I body  wtikh  the  shield  was  ncid  figuratively  to 
I represent.  Point  of  crntrarn  JUxturty  (aometimce 
written  point  of  imftxion^  in  Matbematka,  a 
{ point  at  which  a curve  changes  ite  curvature  with 
respect  to  any  pren  external  point,  bcmg  coocave 
on  one  aide  and  convex  on  the  other.  Acting 
point  and  teorking  pointy  in  Mechanics,  the  initial 
force  which  pate  a mat^ne  in  motion  ie  called 
the  first  or  ijrime  mover.  The  point  at  which 
that  force  la  applied  ia  called  the  tuAeg  pointy 
and  that  in  which  the  effect  ia  produced  is  called 
the  working  pointy  the  machine  ^ig  the  medium 
I through  which  the  power  ia  tnmsferred,  and  by 

I which  it  ia  mo^ed,  so  aa  to  answer  the  intended 

I purpose.  Where  a timple  body  ia  the  medium  of 
I the  acting  and  the  worldng  points,  it  la  called  an 
instrument.  In  Kavigatioo,  points  are  small  flat 
1 pieces  of  cordage  pot  throu^  the  aaila  in  hori- 
! snntal  rows  for  the  purpoeo  of  reefing  them. 

I and yreear'np  pomts,  in  Katural  Philosophy, 

the  degrees  of  Uinpnrature  at  which  water  boUa 
or  freezes,  as  marked  in  the  different  thermometers 
of  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  the  Centigrade. 

rshr.  iu»«nL  cssUf. 

Boifing  point, 2lfi  80  100 

Fieezbg  point, 32  0 0 

In  Optica,  the  eonrtrging  potnf  is  that  point  where 
the  rays  of  light  meet  and  cross  each  other.  The 
Mter^ng  p*nnt  U that  point  where  the  rays  begin 
to  diverge,  commonly  called  tbo  virtual  focus. 


POmr-BLANK— POISE. 
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Pmnt  of  metdetteOy  that  point  npon  the  surface  of 
any  body  on  which  a ray  of  light  falls.  Aitiil 
r^UcHomy  the  point  from  which  a ray  is  reflected 
frw  a surface.  Point  of  r^raetiony  the  point 
where  a ray  of  light  begins  to  be  bent  from  the 
direct  oounw  in  entering  a medium  of  a diffrzent 
density;— r.  s.  to  sharpen  to  a pmnt;  to  place 
with  ^ point  outwards,  as  an  indication  or  aim, 
as  to  point  a cannon ; to  inificate ; to  dlstingush 
by  written  points  or  stops ; to  nuuk  with  vowel 
pointe ; to  fill  the  j(4nte  of  a wall  with  mortar ; 
m an  obsolete  signification,  to  appoint. 

They  eelebrste  the  totanii)  bridals  cbeere^ 

Twisl  Peleue  end  dnue  Theda petaied  there. — 


Among  asUorB,  to  point  « mpe  b to  prepare  the 
end  of  it  hi  such  a manner  aa  may  enable  them 
to  thrust  H readily  through  a hole;  to  point  a 
oniL,  b to  affix  points  through  the  eyelet  holes  of 
the  reefs  a.  to  direct  attention  to,  by  placing 
the  finger  in  a right  line  with  an  object ; to  in- 
dicate, aa  a pointer,  where  the  game  b ; to  show 
distinctly,  as  to  po^  at  an  objet^ 

PoiKT-BLANK,  poynt-Uangk,  a.  {point  and  hhney 
white,  Fr.)  The  white  m^  on  a target  or  other 
object,  at  which  aim  b taken ;— (not  used  as  a 
8nbsta[ntlTa:)—ud.  directly:  boriaontally. 

PoiKTBD,  poynt'ed,  «.  Having  a sharp  point; 
directed  with  personality ; epigrammatical ; fhll  of 
oonoeits.  Pointed  rrrcAtlechire,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture usually  called  Gothk,  in  which  all  the 
arches  are  pointed  at  the  top. 

PoncTBDLT,  poynt'ed-le,  ad.  In  a pointed  manner ; 
epigrammarietUy ; explicitly. 

PonrnSDMBSB,  poynt'ed-nes,  *.  Sharpneu;  epi* 
gnmmatic  smartnesi. 

FotKTBL,  poynt'el,  «.  ( pointtVer,  to  dot,  to  prick, 
FV.)  Semething  on  a point ; a kind  of  pencQ  or 
style.— Obaolete. 

Be  axing  a emrnicl^  wrooL  larlnjre,  Jon  Is  the  name.— 
WitUiftft  A.  Lmkt,  L 
A pair  of  tables  ell  of  Ivory, 

And  e paimtei  3rpoUsbed  istlslily.— 

PoiifTUt,  poyut'ur,  s.  A variety  cf  the  dog,  need 
in  sbooUng,  and  trained  to  atop  and  print  to  the 
spot  where  the  game  b.  Pomier,  anything  that 
prints;  a rod  to  pobt  with.  In  Astronomy, 
the  pointere  are  two  stare  in  Urea  Major,  the 
hiodennoet  in  the  wwo,  so  eaUed  becauM  they 
point  neariy  in  the  dirntaou  of  the  north  poltf 
star. 

PoiSTmio,  poyntln^  a Pnncbiatkm,  or  the  art  of 
marking  the  dhriMns  of  a writing  with  the  varioos 
neceaHuy  points ; the  state  of  being  marked  with 
prints.  In  Bnil^g,  the  raking  out  of  the  mortar 
irocn  between  the  joints  of  bride-work,  and  re- 
placing the  aaoM  with  new  mortar.  In  Naviga- 
tion, ^ art  of  marking  on  chart  what  place 
a vessel  b in,  in  order  to  determine  more  resulSy 
the  course.  Pointmg^^^ocky  the  object  of  lidienha 
1,  bb  fbrioni  duebeae, 

Was  made  e wonder  ud  a pointimf-otock 
To  every  Idle,  rascal  fbUower.— gAolw. 

PoniTLXsa,  poyntnea,  a.  Blunt ; obtnee. 

PoiRBTiA,  po-e-rbh'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Poirat, 
a French  botanist  and  traveller  in  Barbary.)  A 
genua  of  Leguminous  plants:  Subotdar,  Papifio- 


PoiSK,  poyx,  a.  (pvyx,  wagbt,  Wriih.)  Weight; 
force  tending  to  the  centre ; balance ; equilibrium ; 
the  weight  or  mass  of  metal  naed  in  weighiiig 

mn 


POISED— POKE. 


POKE-POLADITV. 
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with  the  Rtecl'jard;  s regulating  power;  that 
which  balaooes  mentally ; 

Men  of  an  anbonndiid  imaginattoo  often  want  the 
po«M  of  Judment^ZVfrfm. 

—V.  n.  ( pu^TMv,  to  throw  down  or  wei;;h,  WeLth.) 
to  balance,  or  make  of  equal  weight ; to  place  in 
equilibrium  or  eqaiponderanco ; to  oppreae;  to 
weigh  down. 

Lent  leaden  flainlier  ^etw  me  down  te-rn'iirow. 

When  1 iboald  atoont  on  wingt  of  rieUlrJ^—S^MlU. 
PoiiKD,  poja'ed,  a.  Balanced. 

The  poimd  lark  at  hearen'a  gate  ainga.— 

PoiflOK,  poy'sn,  «.  (French.)  An/  agent  capable 
of  producing  a morbid,  noxious,  or  dangerous 
effect  upon  an/thing  poaseaaing  vitalit/,  when 
taken  interoallj,  or  imbibed  into  the  s/stem  from 
external  application  ; an/thing  infectious  or  mahg- 
nant ; thiU  which  tainta  or  drotrqyt  moral  health 
or  purit/,  as  the  pouom  of  e\nl  example ; — r.  a.  to 
Infect  with  an}1hlng  fatal  to  life  or  moral  puritj ; 
to  injure  or  kill  bj  poison;  to  taint ; to  nur ; to 
impair ; to  corrupt. 

To  tuAsr  the  thoagfau  to  be  rldaCed,  Is  to  jmioii  the 
fbuataini  of  nwralitjr.—AsaiMer. 

Fomm-Udbt  the  plant  Brunsvigia  toxicarix 
Pot^-^ti^,  the  superior  maxillai/  teeth  of  cer- 
tain species  of  scrpetits,  which,  besides  the  carit/  j 
for  the  pulp,  appear  to  be  perforated  with  a second  i 
lengitodinal  ciuul,  which  is  open  at  both  ends, 
and  receires  at  its  bottom  cod  the  termination  of 
the  duct  of  the  pMsoii-gland.  Poitom-gland,  a 
glaitd  that  secretes  an  a<^  or  Teuomous  matter, 
which,  ill  animals  or  plants,  is  conrejed  along  an 
organ  capable  of  innicting  a wound.  Pouon 
or  Komif-avt,  the  poisonous  (nut  of  Str/chnos 
Tomica,  used  in  the  cure  of  pand/six  Pomos- 
oak  or  svmucA,  the  tree  Bhus  radkans.  Powon- 
nanffcA,  poUoa-wod,  or  ricwn/i-sMfMacA,  the  true 
Rhus  Tenenata.  Poiaon~trte  or  oommoo  poUon^ 
ooA,  the  tree  Rhus  toxicodendron,  the  juice  o 
which  poisous  when  touched. 

PoiBOKAHLB,  po/'sn-s-bl,  o.  That  oui  be  pok'jued. 
PoiflOKSD,  po/ind,  a.  Tainted  or  imb^  with 
^wnom ; 

O^Terty  and  bows,  and  poison’d  darts, 

▲re  only  used  bj  guUtj  bcarU.— /toseMMwa. 

POUOHBR,  poy^sn-nr,  s.  One  who  poisMu  or  cor- 
rapts,  ph/ttcaUr  or  mentall/. 

Poisomfu4  po/^m-fU,  a.  Replete  with  pcuson. — 
Ohaoleta. 

The  spider,  a eefso>i/UI  renuiae^  fit  climbs  to  tbs  roof 
of  the  king’s  pefacc. — Dr.  IlhiiA. 

PoisoNIKO,  po/m-tng,  «.  Act  of  administering 


poison. 

PoiBOKOUft,  po/'xn-na,  o.  Venomous;  eorruptiug;  j 
destructive  of  morsl  pnritj. 

Poi8o:«oU8LY,  po/'sn-os-le,  ad.  Venoinousl/;  with 
fatal  or  injurioiis  effect  ph/ricall/. 

PoisoiroCSNBSS,  po/'xn-us-Dcs,  s.  The  qualitj  of 
being  poisonous ; renomousueas. 

PoiTBBL,  po'e-trel,  $.  (poifraif,  the  brea»t-;dece, 
part  of  a horse’s  harness,  Fr.)  Armour  for  tlie 
breast  of  a horse ; a graving  tool 

PoiVBBA,  po-iv're-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  N.  Pcaw,  in* 
teiidant  of  the  Mauritius  in  A genus  of 

plants : Order,  Combretaccto. 

PoiXB. — See  Poise. 

POKAM,  poltan,^  s.  The  rolgar  name  of  the  plant 

PoK  B,  poke,  / Ph/tollaca  de^-amlra,  the  root  of 
which  acts  as  a powerful  emetic. 

XH 


PoRR,  poke,  s.  (poooa,  a hag,  Sax.)  A provincial  d 
term  for  a hag;  as  *to  buj  a |dg  in  a poke;'’  In  ij 
Scotland  a diftease  among  sheep,  consisting  of  a , 
bag  growing  under  the  jaw,  indicadre  of  its  being  ; 
r^itten; — (this  word  is  also  written  pock  in  rither  * 
seiiM;)— r.  a.  (poAtfia,  to  thrust  or  push,  Com.  • 
pocAon,  one  who  dives  or  plunges,  Annor.)  to  | 
thrust  at  with  the  horns;— v.  n.  to  thrust  the 
horns  at ; to  feel-  in  the  dark. 

Pokes,  poko'uf,  s.  An  iron  bar  nsed  in  stirring  tbs  ’ 
fire.  In  Navigation,  an  iron  instmment  with  a flat 
foot  at  one  end,  and  a round  knob  at  tlie  other,  | 
used  in  driving  hoops  on  masts. 

PoKlNO,  pokslng,  a.  Drudging ; serrfle.  I 

Bred  to  some  pcJdm§  profeMion,  nr  eiuplo^ed  la*  some  • 
oAee  of  drudgeiy.— 0riyr  to  Dr.  Wkatien. 

Pokmff-otiek,  an  instrument  andentl/  made  use  oT 
to  accost  the  pUuts  of  ruflSk  ^ ' 

Plus,  and  pokiit^^ieki  of  steel.— .9kdk«. 
PpLACCA,  po-lak1ca,  \ x ( po£xere,  Fr.)  A vessel  t 
PolaCBK,  po-Iak'er,  / with  three  poles  or  masts,  • 
each  of  one  piece,  fur  the  ready  lowering  of  tlie  I 
top-sails.  ToU  form  of  vessel  is  common  in  tlie  ; 
Mediterraaean,  on  account  of  the  suddenness  and 
frequency  of  t^  squalls  which  occur  in  that  sea.  I 
PoiJtiBB,  po-lare',  s.  A peculiar  rig  of  vessel  hav-  | 
ing  pole-masts,  no  tops,  and  sometimes  no  cross-  \ 
trees,  whereby  the  yard  and  sail  are  lowered  al-  t 
most  close  down  to  the  yard  next  below. 
POLAJCUIIEA,  po-la-ni:iU'e-x  ».  many,  and  ' 

anitoSy  unequal,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  stamens  | 
being  numerous  and  unequal)  A genus  of  plants : 

' Order,  Capparidaoec.  | 

^ POLAB,  polar,  0,  (Spanish.)  RelaUng  to  the  poles  I 
of  the  earth,  or  to  those  of  an  artificial  globe;  I 
found  near  one  of  the  polos ; issuing  from  the  re- 
gions near  the  polos ; situated  near  the  poles ; re- 
lating to  the  magnetic  pole,  or  to  the  point  to 
which  the  needle  is  directed.  In  Astronomy, 
Polar  BeoTf  the  oonstellotion  Ursus  Major.  Pohtr 
circUSf  two  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere,  called  the 
Arctic  and  Antartie  circles,  each  23*^  28  ‘ distant 
from  its  respec'ave  pole.  Polar  dtal^  one  whoso 
plane  is  pa^el  to  some  great  circle  passing 
through  the  polos.  Polar  ^sr,  in  the  ancient 
Astronomy,  those  points  in  the  heavens  which 
form  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Polar  pro- 
/ecrioft,  a representation  of  the  earth  or  the  hea- 
vens, project  on  the  plane  of  one  of  the  (lolar 
drcles.  Polar  seas,  in  Geography,  those  portions 
of  the  ocean  which  extend  from  the  polar  circles 
to  the  poles  Uiemselves.  In  Zoology,  the  polar^ 
wJUte,  or  ssa  6ear,  the  Urtut  marUitatu  of  liu- 
Dtoos,  and  VOort  biaac  of  Bnffon,  inhabitant 
of  those  floating  fields  of  ice  which  stretch  to  the 
Northern  Polo,  where  ho  carries  on  an  alim^t  in- 
oeasant  warfare  with  fish,  seals,  foxes,  and  is  known 
even  to  attack  the  formidable  walrus. 

PoLARCBY. — See  Polyarchy. 

POLAKtscoPB,  po-UrWkope,  s.  (poibs,  a pole,  and  i 
$oopeo,  1 view,  Gr.)  An  appar^us  for  showing  1 
the  phenomena  of  polarixed  light.  Oxy-hyiro  I 
polarucopt,  an  instrument  for  exhibiting  |M)Uriaod 
light  to  a number  of  people  at  once,  in  wluoh  tlie 
light  to  be  decomposed  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  oxy-bydrogen  on  lime.  r 

Polarity,  po-ldr'e-te,  s.  In  Physics,  that  property 
of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  at  liberty  | 
to  move  freely,  they  arrange  Uiemselves  in  certain  { 
determinate  dlrocUons,  or  point,  u it  were,  to  polcx  i 
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Thai,  an  iron  bar  acquires  polarity  b;  magnetism,  I 
I,  and,  when  suspended  b;*  a nngte  pcant,  arranges  I 
|j  itaeif  in  the  Erection  of  the  magnetic  menJian,  or  : 
t p<^ta  to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  I 

I POLARIZATIOK,  po>ldr*«-za'ahtiii,  r.  The  comma-  | 
t nication  of  polarity.  PoJarizntvm  qf  light  is  the 
[|  effect  of  an  attraction  exercltcd  bj  the  particles  of ' 

V what  are  called  donblj-rcfVacting  crystals  or  of 

|!  certain  reflecting  surfaces  noon  the  particles  of 
[-  l>ght,  when  these  pass  thr^gh  the  former,  or  are 
incident  npon  the  latter  at  a partiailar  angle, 
j PoLAHiZB,  po-Iir-iae',  a.  To  eommanicate  po- 
larity to. 

Polarized,  polar-iids  o.  Having  polarity 
I oooimnnicat^  to ; possessing  the  property  of  po- 
I lority,  as  polarized  Ught. 

j PoLAST,  polar-e,  a.  Tending  to  a pole ; haNing  a 
i direction  to  a pole. 

‘ Pole,  pels  •>  (poi^  pal^  Sax.  jM&rs,  Lat)  A long 
I < ctaff,  or  the  stem  of  a tree  deprived  of  its  branches ; 
|l  a tan  piece  of  timber  erected;  a rod;  a perch  or 
j ' measure  of  length  containiug  ^e  and  a half  yards ; 
|!  an  instrument  for  measuring.  In  Geography,  a 
; ; native  of  Poland.  In  Architectnn,  a poU-^ate 
r is  a board  of  wood  laid  on  the  top  of  the  wsils  of 
a bniltUng  for  the  parpose  of  supporting  a particular 
j;  land  of  roof,  called  the  Mansard-iu^.  It  is  so 
Ij  called  from  its  being  tho  uppermost  plate  of  a 
|]  building.  In  Marine  affairs  a pole-mazt  is  one 

I ] formed  of  a ringle  tree,  in  contradistinction  to  one 

composed  of  several  pieces  ;^French,  polos^  from 
>1  pol^  1 turn,  Gr.)  the  extremity  of  the  axis  on 

I which  the  sphere  revolves.  In  Astronomy,  the 

• altitede  of  (Ac  pelt  Is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  in- 

' teroepted  between  the  pole  and  the  horisou  of  any 

- place,  and  is  eqnal  to  the  latitude  of  that  ploce. 

1 Bola  qf  the  eeHptic  are  points  in  the  sol^tial 

' coluTB,  23”  80'  distant  from  the  poles  of  the  world. 

|i  Polts  of  the  horizon  are  the  two  points  of  the  me- 

^ I ridian  called  the  senith  and  nadir,  the  one  of  which 

I I is  exactly  over  onr  heads,  and  the  other  as  ex- 

||  aetly  under  oar  feet.  7*Ae  pobr  are  the  extremi- 

i|  ties  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  the  points  on  the  surfsoe 

of  the  sphere  throngh  which  the  axis  paascs.  Folte 
l‘  qfa  magnet  are  the  two  points  of  s magnet  cont- 
i|  spooding  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  the  one  pointing 
i|  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  sooth.  In  Ma- 
thematics, any  point  90”  from  the  plane  of  any 
j'  circle,  and  in  the  axis  or  line  raised  perpendicu- 

it  lariy  in  its  centre ; — v.  a.  (from  the  former  noon) 

H to  bear  or  convey  on  poles ; to  impel  by  poles,  as  a 
boat 

: PoLB-AXB,  poU'sks,  s.  A kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
i ; handle  al^t  fifteen  inches  kmg,  used  prindpaUy  in 

•i  catting  sway  the  rigging  of  an  enemy  in  attempt- 

; ing  to  board.  It  is  sotoetimes  called  a boardiug- 

axe. 

I Polecat,  pde'kat  a.  The  Foninsrt,  or  Fltchct 
Weasel,  the  Mnetda  pnturiuM  of  loologiata.  The 
I i name  is  supposed  to  W a corruption  of  Polish-cat. 
N It  is  very  destructive  to  poultry,  being  greedy  of 
blood,  voracioDS,  and  insatiable.  When  pursued, 
|i  St  emits  a most  fetid  vapour:  hence  its  adenUfic 
j name. 

‘ PoLEDATT,  polo-da've,  a.  A sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

Your  feteiarg  wares  will  not  do  for  me^—Bowetl, 

I PoLBiK,  po-leen',  a.  In  Archsiology,  a sort  of  shoe, 

' sharp  or  piked  at  the  point.  This  fashion  took 
its  rise  til  the  time  of  William  Rufus;  and  the 
pikes  were  so  loiig,  that  they  were  tied  u])  to  the 


knees  with  silver  or  golden  chains.  They  were  < 
forbidden  by  statute  4 Edward  IV.  cap.  7.  * I 

PoLEMARcn,  pol-e-mdrk,  $,  {poH*^  a dty,  and  ‘| 
orcAon,  a chief,  Gr.)  A magistrate  at  Athena, 
who  had  under  his  care  all  the  strangers  and  so-  ! 
jouraers  in  tho  dty,  over  whom  he  had  the  same 
jurMietion  as  the  archoo  bad  over  the  dtisena ; a | 
military  officer  in  L^cedrmon.  | ■ 

PoLEsraHTiTM,  pc-lem'bre-nm,  «.  ( pdg*^  many,  eai-  j | 
Aryow,  an  embryo.  Or.  from  the  embryos  being  ' 
numerous.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Rntacear,  I 

Polemic,  po-lemlk,  s.  A diapntant ; a controver-  | 
aialist. 

Each  stanneh  petnafek;  ttnbbom  as  a rock, 

Came  whip  and  spur.— Ape. 

Polemic,  po-lem'ik,  > a.  {pofetnii-fn^  from  ' 

Polemical,  po-lemVkal,  \ poUtnot^  war,  Gr.) 
Controversial;  dispntative. 

Polbmoniacbjb,  pol-«-mo-ne-a'se-e,#.(po/(eiiioNrMm, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogens, 
oondsting  of  beautiful  shrubs  or  herbs,  us^y 
brsDcbsd ; loaves  usually  alternate,  more  rarely 
oppodte,  extipnlate,  un^vided,  pinnatifld,  or  pin- 
lute ; flowers  showy,  blue,  red,  or  white ; calyx 
tubular,  five-cleft  or  fire-toothed ; corolla  rotate,  | 
salver-shaped  or  funnel-shaped ; stamens  inserted  | 
sometimes  above,  and  sometimes  beneath  the  mid-  | 
die  of  the  tube ; anthers  sagittate,  incumbent,  and 
two-colled ; ovarium  simple  and  three-celled,  three- 
valved ; seeds  convex,  angular,  and  naked. 

PoLEMOKiUM,  pol-e-mo'ne-om,  a.  (^poUmomSon  of 
Dioscorides,  from  polemoe,  war,  Gr.)  A germs  e. 
erect  herbsceous  plants : Type  of  the  ord«  Pole- 
moniocem. 

PoLEMOSCOPB,  po-lcmVskope,  s.  ( poferwoa,  war, 
and  ziopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  An  optical  instrument, 
acting  somewhat  on  the  prindple  of  the  camera 
obeatra,  for  sedng  objecta  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  direct  vidon.  Although  liUk  better  than 
a toy,  it  was  at  one  rime  proposed  as  a meant  of 
perceiving  an  enemy's  morions  witbont  dsnger  to 
the  spectator— hence  its  name. 

POLESTAB,  pole'stdr,  a.  A star  in  Ursa  Minor,  be- 
ing that  nearly  opposite  the  north  terrestrial  pole, 
and  round  which  all  the  other  stars  of  the  northern 
hemisphm  seem  to  revolve ; cynosme ; load-star ; 
any  guide  or  (firector,  from  the  use  of  the  polestar 
to  navigators  in  computing  northeru  latitudes. 

Uie  is  tbelr  stern,  poleMar,  and  guide.— Atrleii. 

POLBTJB,  po-lo'te,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Antiquity,  a board 
often  magistrates  at  Athens,  who  hod  the  manage- 
ment of  &e  money  allowed  for  the  puUic  shows, 
were  empowered  to  let  oat  the  public  rerenues, 
and  to  s^  confiscated  estateo. 

PoLET. — See  Poly. 

PoUA,  po'le-a,  a.  (poftoa,  grey  or  hoary,  Gr.)  A ^ 
genus  of  Motb-hntterfiiee : Family,  Koctuldje.  | 

POLIAKTBSS,  pol-e-an'tAia,  a.  (polia,  a dty,  and  | 
anthoa,  a flower,  from  b^g  much  cultivated  in  | 
dty  garden-plot^  or,  according  to  Loudon,  from  : 
potifz,  many,  and  aaMoa,  Gr.  firooi  the  abundance  i 
of  its  flowers.)  The  Tuberose,  a genus  of  pIanU<  | 
Order,  Hemeroeallidaoec. 

Police,  po-lis',  a.  (French,  from  poRtia^  Lat.  or  1 
poleteia^  from  poHt,  a dty,  Gr.)  ITie  government  ! 
of  a city  or  to^.  It  embnioea  the  ad^nistntion 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  order,  clean- 
liness, and  health  are  preserved ; the  internal  re-  1 
gulation  and  government  of  a lungdnm  or  state ; I 
the  corporation  or  body  of  men  govenuiig  a city ; | 
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the  mnDiripal  force  niuler  the  control  of  the 
ma^tracjr. 

PoLiCBD,  pollstf  \ a,  RcpiLntrd  b^r  lews ; fiir^ 
POLICIBD,  porcHud,/  ninbed  with  e regular 
tem  of  lawa  and  admiiiistratlon. 

Prom  wiMt  ihe  came 

To  pcU^d  eUlee  and  protected  pUliifc—riowoe. 

Tlila  popolooa,  vell*«o<i'nfd; 

Though  boundlcM  baUtatlua,  ooiU  by  Thee.—  Tamf. 

PoLiCBiCANf  po-lia'inan,  $.  An  officer  employed 
by  the  auihoritiea  of  a dCy,  town,  or  diftr^  to 
pTBoen-e  order  and  protect  property ; a watcbtnan. 

PoLicr,  pore-ae,  a.  The  art  or  manner  of  gornn- 
ing  a nation,  or  that  ayatem  of  measnrea  which 
the  aovereign  or  admimetxatton  of  a ooootry  adopta 
I in  the  management  of  public  aflaira.  Policy  U 
denominated  domestic,  forrtgn,  oixnmeraal,  or 
I ecclenUetical,  according  to  the  particular  brimch 
to  which  it  relatea;— art,  prudence,  wisdom,  or 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  pnbUc  or  prirate 
afiaira;  atraUgecn;  canning  or  dextenty  of 
management. 

I ir  it  be  br>noor  la  yonr  wan  to  eeem 

The  aanic  yuu  are  not,  wbieh  Ibr  year  beet  enda 
Yoq  call  your  yo/^y.— S4aAa. 

In  Inenrance,  the  inatnunent  by  which  a contract 
of  indemnity  ia  effected  between  the  inaurer  and 
the  inanred ; the  writing  eontauilng  the  terma  or 
oooditiona  of  a contract  of  msoraoce.  In  Marine 
I Insurance,  the  foQowiiig  are  the  reqoiaitca  into 
whid)  a policy  ia  commonly  divided: — The  name 
of  the  inanred— the  name  ^ the  ahip  and  of  the 
maater — the  matter  insored — the  oommen cement 
i and  termination  of  the  voyage,  and  the  oonaequenk 
duration  of  the  riak— the  perila  insured  against— 
the  premium  or  consideration— the  common  menuj- 
nnduro,  inserted  to  protect  the  underwriter  from 
small  losses  or  perishable  commodities — the  date 
and  subscription— the  stamp.  In  Soutlaud,  the 
word  potiey  ia  used  to  denote  the  pleasure-grounds 
aboot  a gentleman’s  manrion. 

PoLTSiA,  pol-e-e'ya,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a festival  at 
Thebea  m honour  of  Apollo,  who  was  represented 
' there  with  grey  hair,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
' all  other  places. 

Polish,  polish,  r.  a.  (pofier,  Fr.  and  Span,  from 
polio,  I make  smooth,  IaiL)  To  make  smooth 
and  brighten  by  attrition;  to  make  glossy;  to 
refine  the  manners ; to  make  elegant  and  polite ; 
to  wear  off*  rudenea,  rusticity,  and  ooarseneu  of 
manners; 

The  Greeks  vers /oUaksi  by  the  Astaties  and  Egyptians. 

•^S.  Smia. 

I — e.  a.  to  become  smooth ; to  receive  a emooCh 

I and gloosy  surface;— s.  artificial  gloaa;  theamooth- 

j TMss  received  by  a body  from  frktioa ; refinement 
and  degance  of  manners ; the  . substance  with 
I which  furniture,  &c.  ia  polished,  genarally  waxy 
j or  resinous,  as  Frtmek  po/iaA a,  in  Geogr^y, 
pertainii^t  to  or  prodomd  tn  Poland,  which  is 
! derived  from  the  Sclavonic,  pofr,  a pU^. 
j PouSMAnLB,  polish-a-bl,  a.  Capabla  of  being 
I poUabed. 

Polished,  pollsbd,  part  a.  Smooth  and  glossy; 

I refined  in  mounets,  as  a polished  surfiace ; a man 
' of  poiishrd  manners. 

I PoLiaiiRUKKsa,  pollsh-ed-ness,  a.  State  of  being 
polikhed ; state  of  being  reliaed  and  ek^aut  in 
I monnerH. 

• Polisher,  pollsh-nr,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
} poliskea ; a buniislier. 
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PoLtsHixo,  pollsk-iiig,  a.  Smoothnna;  gloaaincsa;  . 
refinement  | 

Tbeir  potUkinff  was  of  sapphire.— LesieNt.  It.  7. 

To  give  her  girls  a tingle  winter’s  polUking.—Go>fUmiik. 
/VuA^^dole,  the  Tripoli,  or  PoUer  schiefur  of 
geologists,  n substance  nsod  in  ^lisliing,  and 
entirely  composed  of  the  rilicious  shields  of  micro* 
scopic  InfnsurijL  Use  rock  from  winch  it  ia 
obtained  is  fourteen  feet  in  thickness. 

PoLiSMMKXT,  pol'ish-ment,  a.  Polish;  amooth* 
ness ; refinement. — Seldom  used. 

PoLlSTBS,  po-lis'tia,  a.  (Greek,  the  founder  of  a 
city.)  A genua  of  UymenopCcroua  insects:  Family, 
Vespidm 

Polite,  po*lite\  a.  (poh*(iM,Lat.)  Literally,  smooth; 
glossy ;—{obeolcte  in  tliis  sense;) 

The  skin,  so  long  ss  mao  remains  tn  s‘,rengtb,  is 
besQllfttl,  plain,  aud  poiiu.—iimUA  cm  (Hd  Age» 

A Bumberleas  oompany  of  very  lUUe  convex  polite 
tWngs,  Uke  waves. — I.  Jfaetoo. 

elegant  or  poliabed  in  maniien ; well-bred ; cour- 
teous; oomptoant;  obliging. 

POLmCLT,  po-lite^  od  With  elegance  of  man- 
Dcrs;  gsntedly:  oouiteowly. 

POLlTBirvsSy  po-fite'nea,  s.  PoKsh  or  elegance  of 
manners;  genteeUty;  good-breeding;  ooorteous- 
ness;  ooropUiaaooe. 

Politic,  pol^e-tik,  a.  (^poHtikee,  from  polu,  a dty,  ] 
Gr.  polUkus,  LaL)  Wise ; prudent  and  aaga- 
doua  in  devising  and  panmng  measures  adapted 
to  promote  the  public  welfare ; well  devised  and 
adapted  to  the  public  proeperity;  ingenious  in 
deviang  and  pursuing  any  acbeme  of  pentonai  | 
aggrandisement ; cunning ; artful ; sagadons  in  j 
adapting  means  to  an  end ; well-devised  ; adapted  ’ 
to  ita  end,  right  or  wrong ; — s.  a politician  .-Ob-  i 
aolete  as  a noon.  I 

It  b the  weaker  sort  otpotUkke  that  are  great  dlssem* 
blsTi..— ibesa.  I 

Political,  po-lH's-ksl,  o.  Pertaining  to  politics;  | 
relatiI^t  to  the  administratian  of  pnbUc  affairs; 
pertaining  to  a nation  or  state ; artful ; skiHuI ; 
cunmng : treating  of  politica,  as  a poUtieal  wnUt. 
PolUieal  arithmetic,  the  art  of  reasoning  by  figures 
on  the  state  or  condition  of  a oonntrr,  chieily  in 
relation  to  Us  extent,  population,  indurtry,  wealth, 
and  power.  FoHtieoi  ecoaorng,  the  management  ' 
of  the  resonrcea,  prodootive  ;iroperty,  and  labour 
of  a nation ; the  scieuoe  which  devclopos  the  bws 
by  which  all  governments,  however  constitut«‘<i.  ^ 
•bould  act,  ia  order  to  proenre  for  their  subjecu 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth,  dvilisa- 
tion,  and  bappincaa. 

PounCALLT,  po-IHVkal4e,  ad.  With  relation  t4 
the  goveniment  of  a nation  or  state ; artfully , 
with  address. — Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  Turks  potUiceUg  mingled  eerUln  Janixarlie,  bar*  , 
quobuslera^  with  their  huneoMn.— JCmUss.  j 

POLITICASTBR,  po-Ut-s-kasW,  a.  A petty  igno- 
rant pretends  to  political  knowledge. 

PoLinciAX.  |M>l-«-tub'an,  «.  One  versed  in  poli- 
tics, or  sdenoe  of  government ; a man  o(  artifice, 
or  erf  deep  oontrivance  o.  cuniting ; playing  the 
part  of  a man  of  artifico.— Obsolete  as  an  adji'otive. 

Yotir  I11*mi‘sninc/MWiO'citni  tnrdji,  i 

Under  pretence  of  hrUlsl  meml-i  and  gnc’its^  ' 

Appointed  to  await  the  thirty  spies. — JtUua.  ' 

PoLlTiCLT,  pol'e-tik-le,  orf.  Artfully;  cunningly. 

TU  poUtieil^  done. 

To  send  me  packing  with  sn  host  of  men  1 — Sitake 


1»0UTK'.S— I’OLLKR. 


POLLU— imTROON. 


Poi.mc«,  pol'e-likis  «.  Kr.  from  poH~\ 

Ur.)  Tbe  stieucc  of  govenum-nt ; the  art' 
or  {»nu't'ic«!  of  ailminUt«hng  public  nffitirs.  . 

PuLiTi/.K,  ]K>Vu'tixe,  r.  n.  To  pU/  tbe  politidan. 
— Ob»oK*te. 

Lot  us  Dot  stand  hankering  and  poJititinf.—initom. 

PoUTUkE,  pol'e-tore,  #.  Tbo  gloss  given  by  tbe 
act  of  polbiLing. 

P<iLiTV,  pol'o-tc,  $.  (^pnVtea,  form  of  government, 
Or.)  A form  of  goveniment ; principle*  of  gov- 
ernment; civil  constitutioD { p>^cj;  art;  man- 
Agi'ineiit. 

It  lK>ids  for  good  ever,  to  hare  that  ontwardlf  la 

vllu  cstiouiion,  that  inwanU/  is  moat  dear  to  us. — 

Jien  Jotuon. 

Polka,  pollta,  t.  A dance  of  Polish  origin. 

Poll,  pole,  s,  (bol,  Dutck)  Tbe  bead ; a cata- 
logue or  list  of  persons ; a register  of  beads,  viz. 
of  pcntous ; tbo  entry*  of  tbe  name*  of  electors  who 
vote  fur  civil  officers ; an  election  of  a member  of 
parliament  or  magiatrate ; tbe  place  of  election. 
In  Ichthyology, ~soe  Pollard.  In  Law,  poll  or 
deed  pult^  a de^  tliat  is  polled  or  abaved  quite  even, 
in  distinction  from  one  that  is  indented.  Poll~tuX^ 
a tax  still  levied  in  nmny  of  the  continental  states, 
and  formerly  in  KngUnd,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  tl>c  indtvid^  In  tbe  Manege, 
poU^evil,  a disease  which  often  happens  among 
horiM4,  generally  arising  from  a blow  on  tbe  head. 
It  exbiUts  itself  in  the  form  of  a swelling  or  apos- 
teine  on  the  bead,  or  on  tbe  nape  of  tbe  neck  be- 
tween the  ears; — v.  a.  to  lop  or  cut  off  tbe  tope  of 
trees ; to  clip ; to  cut  the  hair  off  the  head ; to 
take  a list  or  register  of  persons ; to  enter  one’s 
name  in  a list  or  register;  to  insert  into  a number 
as  a voter. — The  word  is  obsolete  in  the  following 
sense*,— to  mow ; to  plunder ; to  strip ; to  peek 

Pollack,  pollak,  «.  A specie*  of  cod-fish,  the 
Gtdns  pollachiu*  of  linnseus,  which  inhabiti  tb* 
rocky  coasts  of  Europe,  and  migrates  in  grttU 
sboais. 

Pollard,  polldrd,  a.  (from  poll,)  A tree  which  bu 
been  frequently  lupp^  or  polled  of  iU  branebea ; 
bran  mixed  with  meal ; a clipped  coin  ; a sort  of 
base  money  current  in  Ireland  in  tbe  time  of 
Edward  1.,  called  also  crooaref;  the  chub-tUh ; a 
stag  that  has  cast  hi*  horns ; — r.  a.  to  lop  tbe  top* 
of  trees. 

PoLLKN,  poVlen,  «.  (Latin,  fine  flour.)  Powder 
prodooed  on  the  anthers  of  (lowers,  composed  of 
globules,  containing  the  fecundating  matter ; farin 
or  farina 

The/«rj«s  of  beans  aad  pesa. — ilunis. 

P0LLEMARIOU8,  pol-le-na'r»-U8,  a.  ( poUm^  Lat) 
Consisting  of  iiwmL 

PoLLBHOBB,  ponoD-juT,  «.  (from  poQttrd.)  Bruab> 
wo(mL~  Obsolete. 

Lop  for  the  fuel  old  pcOmftr  grown, 

That  hinders  the  eome  or  the  grasse  to  be  mown.— 
Tktter, 

PoLLBHirsRors,  pol-le-uif'er-us,  a.  (gotten,  and 
/ero,  I carry,  1^)  I^roducing  pollen. 

PoLLKXiNK,  pollen-ine,*.  A pacniiar  aubetanoe  ob- 
tained from  the  pollen  of  plants.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  water,  oU  of  turpentine,  naphtha, 
and  the  alkalies,  extremely  combustible,  and  bums 
with  great  rapidity  and  flame. 

PoLLKR,  pollur,  s.  One  who  lops  or  poUa  trees; 
one  who  registers  voters ; one  who  enters  hk  name 
as  a voter. — Obsolete  in  tbe  following  significations: 
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a barber ; a pillager ; a plunderer ; one  who  fleeces 
by  exactions. 

PoLLiA,  pol'le-a,  f.  A name  given  by  J.  E.  Gray 
to  a certain  species  of  the  Canalifem  of  Lamarcl^ 
comprehending  as  a genus  those  species  which  dif- 
fer from  Tritun,  in  the  absence  of  external  varices ; 
and  from  Purpura,  in  the  preseuw  of  crenulatious 
on  the  columella  and  outer  lip. 

POLUcniA,  pol-Uk'e-a,  t.  (in  bonoor  of  J.  A.  Pol- 
lich,  M.D.)  A genus  of  berbacsous  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  ()tK>d  Hope  : Order,  Parouy^iaoea. 
PoLLiciPES,  pol-lis'e-pes,  s.  A genus  of  Cirripeda, 
separated  fr^  tbe  genus  Lepaa.  The  shell  is  ps- 
dunculated,  and  fbracd  of  thirteen  or  more  sub- 
oontiguous  unequal  valves,  the  lowest  at  the  sides 
bong  smallest. 

Pollicitation,  poI-Us-e-ta'shun,  t.  (poKnfoIjo, 
Lat.)  A promiso;  a voluntary  engagement,  or 
the  paper  containing  it. 

PoLLiKCTOR,  pol-lingk'tur,  t.  (Latin.)  One  who  ! 
prepares  materials  for  embalming  the  dead ; a : 
kind  of  undertaker.  j 

POLLINIA,  pol-Un'e-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Professor  | 
Cyrus  Po^i  of  Verona.)  A gcuui  of  plants : ^ 
Order,  Graminacew. 

Pollock. — See  Pollack. 

PoLLfTE,  po-hite',  r.  0.  ( polluo,  Lat)  To  defile , 
to  mako  foul  or  unclean  ; to  taint  with  guilt ; to 
corrupt;  to|at)faue:  to  use  for  carnal  or  idolatrous 
purposes;  to  corrupt  by  admixture  of  ill,  moral 
or  physical ; to  violate  by  illegal  sexual  inter 
course ; to  pervert  throogb  pollutko  ; 

I\Muied  from  the  end  of  his  creadotL— | 
—part  a,  polluted.— Obsolete. 

Unchaste  and  poUute.-^ifartin. 
liMuie  with  sinfkii  biame.— J/i/ioa. 
POLLtTTBDNEaa,  pol-lu'ted-ues,  s.  Defilement;  ths  , 
state  of  being  polluted.  | 

Polluter,  pol-lu'ttu*,  1.  Defiler;  corrupter;  the  , 
persott  or  thing  that  pollutes.  1 

Pollution,  pol-lu'shun,  s.  ( French,  from  poIAtho,  | 
Lat)  The  act  of  polluting;  defilement;  unclean-  I 
ness ; impurity ; ^e  state  of  being  poUnted ; sin ; ' 
idolatry. 

Pollux,  poHuks,  s.  In  hijthology,  the  twin  bro- 
ther of  Castor,  the  son  of  Loda.  In  Astronomy, 
a star  of  the  secoud  magnitude  in  tbe  coostella- 
tion  Geroiiu,  or  the  Twins. 

Polonaise,  pol-o-naze',  s.  A robe  or  dross,  sftcr 
the  fasliion  of  tbe  Pol^  worn  by  ladies, 

PoLONKSB,  pol-o-neze',  a.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  PolsndL 

POLONOiSB,  poro-noya, «.  In  Music,  a movement  ' 
of  three  crotchets  in  a bar,  with  ^ rhythmical  , 
CMira  on  the  last. 

POLTFOOT,  polt'fftt,  s.  A distorted  foot; — o.  having  1 
a distorted  loot.  I 

Whaf  s beoeuie  oi  Venus  and  ths  yoI(/hs<  atiaksrd  her  p 
hosbswl  Ammoa. 

POLITOOTED,  poH-fiSt'ed,  a.  Having  distorted 
feet ; clnb-Aioted.— Obsolete.  ^ 

I will  itaod  up  anywhere  to  escape  this  phlL  * 

osopher,  old  Bodr  here,  of  Leuuiue. — Ben  Jonson.  1 

P<iLTBON.— See  Poltroon.  | 

POLTROXBT. — See  P<dtroonery«  I 

POLTBOON,  pol-troon',  s.  ( poitroni,  Fr.  polfrtme^  a ' 
coward,  an  idle  fellow,  from  ^frtre,  tv  slec^  to  | 
' loiter,  to  be  idle,  It^.  Home  Tooke  considers  | 
tbe  word  to  be  derived  from  the  Ijitlii  poll  ice 
tnaKOtOy  with  the  thumb  cut  ofi^  it  being  once  a , 
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1 1 practicf*  amon;;  cowanU  to  cnt  off  tiie  thoinb  that 

tlivy  iniplit  not  wrv«  in  war.)  An  arrant  cowaini ; 
* dastiml;  a wrcU  b without  or  courage, 

j In  Kalomry,  any  bird  of  prey,  the  hind  tors*  of 
' which  Imve  betm  depriv’Cit  of  thrir  nailx  nnd  tulona. 

I —This  word  used  formerly  to  be  ajH'Ued  poltrvf^, 

\ I Patience  la  for  polUana.—ShakM. 

' ; — o.  base ; vile ; contemptible. 

I He  is  like  to  i«  inistaken  who  makes  cbolee  of  a oove- 
touR  man  for  a Irieoij.  or  relieth  uitou  the  reed  of  narrow 
I and  poUro*  fricnilfhip. — JJroum'i  CMrut.  JJor.  j 

ji  i’OLTnooNKiiy,  pol-troon'cr-e,  $.  {poUmneria^  Ital. 
poitrxmnrriey  Fr.)  Cowardice;  bareness. 

Pot.V,  pole,  \i.  A common  name  gi^“en  to  cer- 
!'  PoLET,  pul'e,/  tain  labiate  plants  of  the  ^mui 
j,  Tcucriutn.  PoUy-ffrasf,  a plant  of  the  gimiw 
j|  Lvthnini.  Poly  \a  used  in  compotmd  words  do- 
'j  rived  from  the  Greek,  to  tdpnfy  many  or  much- 
I PoLYACASTncfl. — Soe  Polycanthus. 

||  PoLYACOUftTic,  pol-e-ak-ows'tik,  #.  (po/y»,  many, 

• anda/.viuo,Ihear,Gr.)  Aninatrumentformultiply- 
I ing  sounds a.  that  multiplies  or  magniiies  sonmL 
PoLYADEi.Pii,  pol'e-a-delf,  t.  A plant  belonging  ^ 

I to  the  UmiaMtn  class  Polymlolphia, — which  see. 

! Polyadelpiiia,  pol-e-a-dd'fe-a,  «.  ( po^»,  many, 

{ and  t/c//)Aait,  a brother,  Gr.)  The  eighteenth  class 
h in  tho  Linmean  sexual  system  of  ^Liny.  It  is 
ji  80  called  from  the  stamens  being  collected  into 

I I several  parcels. 

: PoLTADELPniAK,  pol-e-a-dcrfe-an,\  a.  Many- 
i Polyadelphous,  pol-c-a-dcrfus,  / brothcred; 

{ having  the  stamens  combined  Into  more  ihan  two 
I parcels. 

I PoLY.T:MtA,  pol-e-e'roe-a,  «.  much,  and 

Aiimio,  bl(^  Gr.)  In  Ptdbulogy,  excess  of 
blood-— See  Plethora. 

POLYANDBB,  pol-o-an'duT,  f.  A plant  belonging  to 
the  linmean  class  Pulyandria. 

‘ POLTANDRJA,  pol-e-an'dro>a,  a.  (po/ya,  and  oner, 
a male,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  iLinieus  to  the 
fourteenth  class  of  hU  sexual  system.  Although  the 
name  means  literally  many  stamens  or  males,  yet, 
in  a restricted  sense,  it  is  applied  to  those  plants 
only  which  have  many  stamens  arising  immediately 
from  below  the  ovary. 

POLTA^TDRiAif,  i>ol-e-an'dre-an,\  a.  Belonging  to 
^ PoLYAKDRous,  pol-c-on'drus,  , / the  claas  Poly- 
1i  andria. 

!’  PoLYAXDET,  pol-«-an'dre,  «.  Plurality  of  hui- 
!'  bonds;  the  practice  of  having  more  titan  one 
I ' husband  at  the  same  time. 

I PoLYANOIUM,  pol-e-nn  jc-um,  s.  ( pofyjt,  many,  and 
i cyyion,  a cap^e,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe, 
Gasteroznycetes. 

, PoLYANTii,  poi'e-anlA,  'I  «.  ( pofyt,  many,  and 
I Polyanthus,  pol-e-ao 'Mas,/  unMor,  a flower, 

: Gr.)  The  plant  Narcissus  tazett^ 

PoLYAKCii Y,  pol-e-dr'ke,  s.  ( po^yit,  many,  ami  orcio, 

I rule,  Gr.)  'The  government  of  the  m-any  as 
j<  opposed  to  monarchy,  siguifying  the  rule  either  of 
a privileged  class  (aristocracy),  or  of  the  people  at 

I Urge  (democracy). 

j , POLYABTHBOK,  pol-e-dr#A'ron,  s.  ( many,  and 
artAron,  a joint,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lamellicom 

I I Beetles:  Family,  Prionida*. 

|l  POLYAUTOGRAPHY,  pol-e-aw-tog'ra-fe,  s.  (poly/r, 
j many,  ou/os,  he  hitnaolf,  and  prapho^  I write,  Gr.) 

I 'The  art  or  practice  of  multiplyuig  copies  of  one’s 
[ own  hand-writing,  or  of  manttHcripts,  by  engraving 
il  on  stone;  a species  of  litln^raphy. 
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PoLtnAHni*,  pol-c-Ui'site,  a i^poiys^  many,  mid 
a ba-v,  Gr,  from  it*  nmnermis  b:uw».)  A 
mineral  ticcurring  in  tal>ulrir-sha|)ed  six-sided 
priinn.s.  I*rimury  form,  a rhomboid ; oolnnr,  inm- 
bluck ; oj>a<|ue;  lustre,  iiictaUie;  streak,  black;  | 
cleavage,  not  observable;  fracture,  uneven;  sus- 
ceptible of  being  cut  with  a knife.  From  Gnnri- 
sainay  in  Mexico.  It  is  competed  of  silvtT, 
suljdiur,  17.04;  antimimv,  5.00;  arsenic,  : 
8.74;  copper,  9.93;  iron,  O.OG;  sp.  gr.  G.214; 
hardm*ss  = 2.0  to  3.0. 

PoLYniu.**,  po-lib'e-us,  #.  many,  and  5£»w, 

I life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Decapod  Crastaccans,  native*  I 
[ of  tho  British  Cltanncl : Family,  Portunidic-  j 

! PoLTD«ETE8,  jH>I-c-be'lcs,  *.  In  Mythology,  ono  of 
I the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter.  Uc 
! was  killed  by  Neptune,  who  crushed  him  under  a [ 

I part  of  the  island  of  Cos,  as  he  was  walking 
across  the  £gean  Sea.  I 

POLYBORUS,  po-lib'o-rus,  *.  (po5/Wi)#,  miwh  de- 
Touring,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Kites,  natives  of 
Brazil : F.ainily,  Falctmida^ 

Poi.TDOTRYA,  pol-e-bot'nj-a,  *.  (pi(i/R,  many,  and  | 
botryn^  a bunch,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  Ferns:  Order,  t 
Polypodiacem. 

PoLYBKANCiiiATA,  pol-o-brang-kc-a'ta,)  «. 
PoLTOBANCHiA,  pol-c-branglce-a,  > many,  j 
PoLYUKANCHlANS,  pol-e-bnuiglcc-ans,  ) brttgehiti,  \ 
bratuAiiiy  gills,  Gr.)  The  second  order  of  I’ora-  jj 
oepbalophora  of  I>c  Rhdnvillo,  con&iating  of  tho  1 1 
family  TetntcenUa  and  Dicerata.  i 

PoLYCANTites,  pol-e-lum'Mus,  *.  (po/ys,  many,  and  | 
olranMa,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  hsiies  with  a : 
slender,  linear,  pentangular  b«H!y;  jaws  length-  ' 
ened ; mouth  small  and  ubliqui?ly  vertical ; lateral 
line  carinated ; dorsal  and  anal  fmsccntnd;  Liil  | 
slender;  vantral  fins  represented  by  spines:  Family,  ; 
Zeids.  I 

PoLTCABDiA,  pol-e-kdr'de-a,  *.  (po/yi,  many,  and  i 
kardia^  the  heart,  Gr.  in  alUuion  to  tlio  petioles  j 
being  furnished  with  numerous  heart-shaped  wuigs,)  , 
A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Cclestrace^e.  } 

PoLYCARB.SA,  pol-o-ka-rc'iia,  s.  (po(y«,  msny,  and  < 
karenony  a head,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tlic  lK;ids  of  ' 
the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants,  consi.«itmg  of  ; 
small  onnaal  herbs,  nalives  of  South  Africa:  Or- 
der, Scruphulariacee.  i 

PoLTCARP^A,  po-le-kdr'pc-a,  s.  (po/ys,  many,  and  I 
karpofy  a se^,  Gr.  the  name,  howi'vcr,  only  indi-  ; j 
catn  its  affinity  with  Polycar|ioo.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Paronychiacen*.  | 

POLYCARPOX,  pol-c-ktir'pon,  $.  (pofy»,  many,  and  ' 
kftrpofy  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plauta:  Order,  ! 
Paronychioces.  I 

PoLYCERA,  po-lis'er-a,  s.  (pol^s,  many,  and  leraM,  I 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cyclobranchians,  the  I 
species  of  w hieh  have  the  mantle  divided  into  many  ; 
stzap-liko  portions,  syinmetricaliy  disposed.  I 

POLTCHL.CXA,  po-le-kle'na,  t.  (poty*,  many,  and 
eJUaintty  a cloak,  Gr.  in  alliuion  to  the  many-leaved  | 
involuceL)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Guiana.  | 
PoLYCiiOLiA,  pol-e-kole-a,  t.  (polys,  much,  luid  | 
chole,  bile,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  au  exuberant  ' 
secretion  of  bile. 

PoLTCHORD,  pol'e-kawrd,  «.  (polys,  many,  and  ‘ 
chords,  a chord,  Gr.)  A bow  instrument  resem- 
bling the  doubte-ba^  but  smaller.  It  had  ten  ' 
strings,  and  a compass  from  C,  the  second  space 
in  tho  bass  clef,  to  C,  the  third  space  in  the  treble  | ' 
clc£  Its  finger-board  could  1m  lengthened  oi  i 
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ihort^Dcd  at  p]eaMiire.  fur  the  purpoM  uf  tuning  the 
instrument; — n.  having  many  strings. 

PoLYCllREST^  pol'e-krest,  s.  marvT»  ami 

ckrutnt^  u»'ful,  Gr.)  A tmn  applied  by  the  old 
chemists  to  certain  preparations,  to  which  they 
attributed  multifarious  Tirtues.  Pol}fchtttt  «o/< 
was  the  sulplmtu  of  potash. 

PoLTCliROiTE,  pol-e-knr'ile,  s.  {poJyn,  many,  and 
ehroizoy  1 colour,  (5r.)  The  colouring  mntt»*r  of 
saffron,  applied  to  it  in  conaequenot^  of  the  variety 
of  onlmm  which  it  assumes  when  upenUed  upon 
by  different  rc*agentiw 

Polychromatic,  pol-e-kro-matlk,  \ a.  ( 

PoLTCiiROMR,  polV-krmoe,  / many,  and 

cAronur,  a colour,  Gr.)  Kxliiliiting  many  colours. 

PoLYCiiKOMR,  pol'c^kruDie,  s.  {^polyn,  many,  and 
cAroNUi,  a cokxir,  Gr.)  A colouring  matter  fumid 
in  the  bark  of  the  horse>cheHnut  and  aoino  other 
plants.  It  appears  colourleu  by  transmitted 
Ugbt,  but  blue  by  reflected  light,  and  exlubits  a 
airioiis  play  of  ct^lours  wlien  one  part  of  it  is  dis- 
solved in  1,500,000  parls  of  water.  Acids  destroy 
thU  play  of  coloors ; alkalies  increaae  it.  Formula, 
Ci6  II9  Oio. 

PoLYCHRoMic,  pol-e-kmm'ik,  a.  {poly,  many,  and 
cironui,  a colour,  Gr.)  Many-coloured.  Poly’ 
ckrofTM  aevL,  artificial  bitter  principle  of  aloes. 
When  pure  it  foniis  a yellow  or  brown  powder, 
slightly  a^dublc  in  water,  of  a bitter  astringent 
taste.  \With  diflerent  mordants  it  will  dye  silk  all 
shades  of  brown,  blue,  violet,  green,  and  yellow. 
These  colours  resist  the  action  of  soap,  but  arc 
bleached  sooner  or  later  by  the  action  of  iiglit. 

POLYCHUOMT,  pol'e-kro-me,  $.  A modem  term  to 
expn’ss  the  ancieirt  practice  of  colouring  sUtues 
and  tile  exterior  of  buildings. 

PoLYCiiRUM,  jiolV-knim,  t.  (poly»,  m.wy,  and 
cArmtvi,  a colour,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopter- 
ous  Insects:  Family,  Spbecids. 

l*oi.YCHiU'8,  iKd'c-krua,  s.  {ftolychroot,  many-col- 
oured, Gr.)  A gemu  of  Saurian  reptiles : Family, 
Igiunidr. 

I’oi.vciiYLiA,  pid-e-kil'e-a,  s.  (pofyt,  much,  and 
chyUt*,  chyle,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  excess  of  cliyle. 

PoLVCUSi’M,  pol-e-kli'nuin,  i.  (po/y«,  many,  and 
A/i'iw,  a bc<l,  Gr.)  A genus  of  MoUosca  allied  to 
Ascidia:  Family,  .\ggregata. 

PuLYCNBMUM,  pol-lk-nc'amin,s.  (po/yi,  many,  and 
knema,  a knee,  Gr.  on  acoutmt  of  the  number  of 
joints  of  the  stem.)  A genus  of  annual  plants: 
OrdiT,  Chcnopodiac<«. 

PoLYCorRiA,  pol-e-kop're-a,  s.  (po/ys,  much,  and 
l-oprot,  excrement,  Gr.)  Excessive  evacuation  of 
fecea. 

PoLTCOTTLElWJf,  pol-c-ko-te-le'don,  s.  (poiy», 
many,  and  kotyhtion,  a cotyledon  or  ueed-lolie, 
Gr.)  A plant  wliich  has  more  than  two  cotyle- 
dons. 

PoLYC«»TYLEi>otfors,pol-c-ko-te-le'do-Da«,o.  Hav- 
ing more  than  two  ootyledona. 

Polycracy,  po-lik'ra-ac,  s.  many,  ami 

krnttu,  power,  might,  Gr.)  Government  by  tho 
many;  polyan^hy. 

PoLYCROTA,  pol-e-kro'ta,  s.  In  the  naval  architec- 
ture of  the  andents,  a term  for  such  of  their  gal- 
leys as  had  tlirce  or  more  tiers  of  benches,  seated 
at  different  heights.  They  were  distinguhJjeil  by 
this  term  from  the  monocroto,  which  bad  only 
single  nms  of  oan. 

PoLTDACRlA,  pol-c-dak're-a,  s.  {pofyi^  much,  and 


rfrifiiVni,  a t«*ar,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  excewive 
socivtion  of  t4-ar>i. 

PolydaCTYLOI  N,  pol-e-«lak'til-us,  0.  (po^ydat- 
tylo$,  Gr.)  Mnuy-fiiipTed,  applied  to  emilnres 
who  have  more  llum  tho  natural  mimbrr  of  fingw^i. 

PoLVW-um’R,  pril-e-dek'tiw,  *.  ( po/yt/eX7e-«,  con- 
taining much,  Gr.)  A genus  of  IfeiajifKl  (*msta- 
ceans,  plaeed  by  5f.  )I9bv  Edw.artls  in  his  trilie 
CoryslUns,  which  tribe,  in  his  opiniiwi,  forms  the 
Connecting  Tmk  between  the  Cancerians  oml  the  | 
Calappbns  on  one  aide,  and  the  onouious  Deca- 
pods on  the  other. 

PoLYDRSMt's,  pol-e-des'mna,  s.  (pe^«r  many,  and 
dfgmey  a bundle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Myrkipods,  or  . 
OntipetU^:  Family,  Chiloguatha.  j 

PoLYUirsiA,  pol-e-^p'se-a,  $.  much,  and  j 

diji$ay  tliinit,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  excesMve  tlihrst. 

POLYIXJNTES,  pol-e-dou'tis,  s.  (;Wyjr,  many,  and 
odoH-*,  a tooth,  Gr.)  X genos  of  IklulhiMra  lie- 
longing  to  the  loioftminic,  or  I.arul-volutes,  tin* 
siiell  of  wliich  has  the  Aftertnre  nt'ady  cirrular, 
and  5um>undt*<l  w'ith  obtuse  tubetcuUir  teeth : 
Family,  Heliddie. 

PoLYDoNTiA,  pol-e-don'hhe-a,  s.  ( po/y«,  many,  ana 
odou$,  a tooth,  Gr.  the  calyx  having  more  tooth 
than  tlw  other  genera  of  the  same  order.)  A 
genus  of  plants ; OrdtT,  Amygdalacese. 

POLYEROua,  pol-«-«r'gus,  s.  (^poiwy  much,  and 
ertjOy  I work,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ants : Family, 
Formicida:.  I 

POLVGALA,  po-lig'a-la,  s.  {pfJyty  many,  and  ffola^ 
milk,  Gr.  from  its  reputed  effects  on  c-.ittlc  that 
feed  on  h.)  A genus  of  plants:  Tyj>e  of  the  order 
Poij'galaceae. 

P0LYOALACF..K,  pol-e-ga-la'so-e,  ) s.  (/lo/yvn/o, 

POLEOALBuS,  pol-e-ga1e-o,  / one  of  the 

genera.)  A natural  onler  of  Exogenons  plants, 
coi)'<isting  of  herbs  or  suliehmbs,  sometimes  altouml- 
ing  in  cream-coloured  juice,  but  more  n^p^Haally  in 
the  roots;  leaves  entire,  for  the  most  part  alter- 
nate, and  articulated  with  the  stem ; calyx  with 
five  sepals;  pct.ils  thrro  or  flve,  and  hii jiogynous ; 
fUamenU  ouited  with  tlie  petals,  and  monoddpbous ; 
anthers  oiw-celled,  inserted  at  tlie  base  and  open- 
ing at  tho  top;  style  one  and  incurved;  stigma 
frumel-shaped  or  two-lobed ; pericarp)  capsular  or 
drupaceous ; seeds  solitary. 

PoLTOALic  Acib,  pol-e-^'ik  aa'&id,  s.  An  acid 
found  in  the  Polygala  senega,  and  other  spiraea  of 
the  same  genus. 

POLTGALI5B,  po-lig'a-Uno,  s.  A hitter  aBtaXne 
principle,  found  in  several  sjiecies  of  polygnhc 

POLYOAMIA,  pol-e-ga'me-a,  s.  many,  and 

gatnisy  marriage,  Or.)  The  twenty -third  class 
in  the  Linna’an  syirtcm  of  Botany,  c»»nasting  of 
those  jdants  wliich  have  flowers,  either  male, 
fcinale,  or  hermaphrodite,  npon  the  same  or  differ- 
ent plants. 

Poi.YCAMiAX,  pol-e-ga'me-an,  a.  A plant  belong- 
ing to  the  doss  PoUgamia -o.  lielunging  to  tlie 
cinvi.  Polygomun,  us  a noun,  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten Polygam. 

Polygamist,  po-!ig'a-miat,  s.  One  who  practises 
pMhrgamy;  one  who  maintains  tha  Uwfulocas  of 
jmlyguiny. 

PoLVGAMOt'S,  po-H/a-mus,  a.  {pofy^  many,  and 
gamiiiy  marriage,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  plants  which 
have  male  and  hennaphrodite,  or  female  and  ber- 
maphrodite,  or  male,  female,  and  hannaphrudile 
flowers  ou  the  same  or  uu  differeut  lodividuola. 
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PoLTOAMr,  po-li^'a-me,  i.  The  practice  of  haring 
a pluralitj  of  wivea  or  hnahanda  at  the  same  time, 
aaxmUng  to  the  eex  of  the  individuaL 
PoLYOAbTRic,  pol-e-gas'trik,  t.  ( pofy$,  many,  and 
gaiter,  a stomach,  Gr.)  An  lofoaorial  animokide, 
belonging  to  the  clan  Polygaetiica; — a.  haring 
many  st^acha. 

PoLTOASTRJCA,  pol-e-^as'tre-ka,  \ »,  One  of  the 
PoLTOAaTRiAKe,  pol-«  gas'tie-Ana,  / fyfo  great 
dmsiona  of  the  lofuiiorial  animalciile.  The  class 
Pbytozoaria  Pcdygaslxia  is  thus  described Swim- 
ming animals,  witboot  rertebne,  apodal ; haring 
•ometimee  a tail,  and  very  often  scattered  vibratory 
cQis  i baring  no  heart,  bat  vessels  extremely  deli- 
cate, reticiilated,  transparent,  and  deprived  of  proper 
movement ; often  nidimentxiry  eyes,  with  red  pig- 
mentom,  indicating  a nervous  system,  which  how- 
I ever  is  bat  apparent ; mouth  under  or  surrounded 
by  vibratory  dliic,  and  communicating  with  several 
ventricttles ; the  phalanx  apparent,  and  generally 
i nnarmed ; no  branebis ; organs  of  generation  fili- 
I form,  reticulated,  and  granular;  no  distinct  male 
I organ  ; with  poacr  of  rep^uction  by  spon- 
tanaous  diviaon. 

PoLTGERocs,  po-lij'c-nus,  0.  (pofys,  many,  and 
gcaoe,  kind,  Gr.)  Consisting  iX  many  kinds. 
POLTOLOTT,  pol'e-glot,  s.  ( po/ys,  many,  and  ghUa, 
tongue,  Gr.)  A bwk  written  in  aeve^  langiutges. 
FOLTOL.TFTA,  pol-e-glip'ta,  i.  (pofys,  mu(^,  aiid 
^pto$,  carved  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Centroootidic. 

POLTGMOMRTRT,  po-Ug-nouiVtre,  s.  ( po/jtf,  many, 
fONMf,  an  angle,  and  tnetron,  a measure,  Gr.)  The 
doctrine  of  polygons,  as  trigonometry  is  that  of 
I triangles. 

^ PoLTooN,  polVgon,  s.  ( pofyi,  many,  and  gottia,  an 
j ang^e,  Gr.)  A geometric^  figure  of  more  than 
four  ndes.  In  KortificatioQ,  exterior  po^Ni,  the 
I figure  formed  by  lines  connecting  the  points  of  the 
butioDS  of  s fortress  with  one  another,  quite  round 
' the  work.  Interior  pofygon,  the  figure  formed  by 
1 lines  oonnecting  the  centres  of  the  bastions  with 
one  another,  quite  round. 

: P0LY0OHACE.E,  pol-go-na'se-«,>  A (^polggonxm^ 
PobTooNEA,  pol-e-go'ne^,  / one  of  the  gen- 
era.) A natunl  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consis- 
ting of  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  sltemste  leaves, 
with  stipules  cohering  round  the  stem ; no  ooruUa, 
but  a c^yx  usually  coloured ; stamens  rarely  per- 
i igynous,  usually  definite,  and  inserted  in  the  bottom 
I of  the  ciUyx ; anthers  d^iscing  lengthwise ; ovary 
I free,sndu8aallyformedbytbea^esioDofthreeone- 
j celled  carpels  ; ovule  ortbotropal ; styles  or  stigmas 
i of  the  same  number  as  the  carpels  of  the  ovary ; 

I nnt  usually  triangulsr,  naked,  or  protected  by  the 
j crlyx.  Lindley  ^iropoecs  the  name  Buckwheats  for 
I the  plants  of  this  order. 

! PoLYOOKAL,  pol-ig'on-nl,  1 a.  Rsving  many 
P0LTOONOU8,  pol-ig'on-us,/  angles.  In  Arith- 
metic, pdggonal  mmben  are  su^  that  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  them  can  be  arranged  in  the  form 
of  one  of  the  geometrical  polygons ; they  are  divided 
into  various  classes,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
figure  into  which  they  could  be  arranged,  as  tri- 
angular, quadrilateral,  &c. 

PoLYOORATim,  pol-e-gon'a-tnm,  s.  (po^s.  numy, 
and  goma,  an  angle,  or  gong,  a knee  or  joint  of 
grasses,  Gr.  on  sccount  of  the  nnmeroos  srticulo-  I 
tions  <k  the  stem.)  Solomon's-eesl,  a genus  of  j 
plants : Order,  SmUaceew  I 
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Polygonl'U,  po-lig'o-nuin,  s.  {poigt,  many,  and 
goi^,  a knee  or  joint  of  grasees,  Gr.  on  account  of 
the  number  of  joints  of  the  stem.)  Buckwheat,  a 
genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Poljgonacec. 
POLTORAM,  pnl'e-gram,  s.  (po/yf,  many,  and  prtm- 
fua,  a writing,  Gr.)  A figure  consisting  of  many 
Im^ 

PoLTORAPH,  pol'e^traf,  s.  ( pofys,  many,  and  gropKoy 
I write,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  multiplying 
copies  of  a writing  with  ease  and  expedition. 
POLTGRATliic,  pol-e-graTlk,  1 0.  Relating  to 
PoLTORAriiiCAL,  pol-e-graTe-kal,/  polygntpby; 
done  with  a polygraj^. 

POLTORAPHT,  po-lig'ra-fe,  A The  art  of  writing  in 
various  unuMial  manners  or  ciphers ; and  also  that 
of  docipboring  the  samA 

POLYOCRIA,  p^-e-gu're-a,)  a (pofys,  morh,  and 
Polyuria,  pol-e-n're-a,  ) ouron,  urine,  Gr.) 

Excessive  excretion  of  nrioA 
Polygyria,  pol-c-Jin'e-a,  a (pofge,  many,  and 
gyne,  a female,  Gr.)  One  of  the  orden  in  the 
fifth,  nxth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cUrm'S  of  Lin- 
nstts,  oomprebending  those  plants  which  have  I 
flowers  with  many  pistiU. 

PoLYOYHiAM,  pol-o-jin'e-tn,  s.  A plant  belonging 
to  the  Linnsan  order  Polyginia,  sometimes  written 
Polygin ; — a.  belonging  to  the  order  PolyginiA 
POLYOYRY,  po-lij'e-nc,  s.  The  practice  of  having 
a plurality  of  wires  at  the  same  time. 

PoLYOYBA,  pc4-e-ji'ra,  s.  (po/jr«,  much,  and  gyrve, 
round,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Loiul-snails,  the  shell  of 
which  is  completely  discoid,  and  without  a pillar ; 
the  aperture  anguloted  and  margined,  with  a small 
tooth  on  the  inner  lip  : Family,  Uelicidc. 
POLYHALLITB,  pol-e-haHite,  s.  (po^s,  many,  ah, 
salt,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a brick-red,  or  pale  flesli- 
rsd  colour;  occurs  oyRtalized  and  inaRiiive;  pri- 
mary form  of  the  crystal,  right  rhombic  prisms ; 
histre  resinous ; opaque.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  44.74;  sulphate  of  potasli,  27.70;  sulpimte 
of  magnesia,  20.04;  chloride  of  sodium,  O.IO; 
peroxide  of  iron,  0.34 ; water,  5.93 ; sufficiently 
mini  to  scratch  carbonate  of  lime : sp.  gr.  2.7G9. 
Polyhedral,  pol-e-he'dral,  \ a.  ( pofys,  many, 
POLTUEDROUS,  pol-c-he'drus,  / and  Aedra,  a ha»e, 
Gr.)  Having  many  sides  or  planes. 

Polyhedron,  pol-e-hc'droo,  s.  (pofys,  many,  and 
kedra,  a hose  side,  Gr.)  A geometrical  solid  con- 
tained under  many  planes  or  sides.  In  Optica,  a 
lens  consisting  of  many  plane  surfaces  dispoanl  in 
a convex  form : usually  called  a mnlripl)'ing-glass. 
PoLYHYiCRiA,  pol-e-bim'’ne-a,  1 s.  In  Mytholog)-, 
Polyuria,  po-Um'ne-a,  > one  of  the  blu.'M'K, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  MnemoeynA  She  presided 
over  music  and  rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the  in- 
ventreas  of  harmray. 

P0LYIDE8,  pol-e-i'dcs,  A (polgeidee,  multiform, 
fifom  polgi,  many,  and  esi&s,  a form,  Or.  on  ac- 
count of  the  divera^  of  its  appearance.)  A genus 
of  Algos : Order,  Confervaceas. 

PoLTiDDU,  pd-e-id're-a,  a (.potgs,  much,  and 
idrosy  sweat,  Gr.)  Excessive  perspiration. 
POLYLSrAfl,  po-lil'c-pas,  t.  ( polgf,  many,  and  lepa-% 
a limpet,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cirripeds,  formed  by 
De  BUinvOle  frem  ScalpoUum  of  other  conebo-  ^ 
logiAts.  i 

POLTLEPis,  po-inViHS,  $.  ( pdg$y  many,  and  lepie,  \ 
a scale,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  scales  on  the  calyx.)  1 
A genus  of  plants:  Order.  Sanguisorbaoer.  I 

POLYLOOY,  po-lilVje,  A r poigt,  many,  and  hgoe,  I 
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A diBCoone,  Gr.)  TaJk»tiveuea» ; gamiUty. — Ob* 

I solet«. 

I Many  word!  (battolofy  or  are  aigna  of  a tool. 

— Grottftr  on  LccUa.  (1^1.) 

PoLYMATUic,  pol-e*tnafAlk,  a.  (from  polymatMy.) 

I Pertaining  to  polymathr. 

I PoLYMATiiT^  po-lim'atA^  a.  (pofjf*,  manj,  and 
j moMono,  1 learn,  Gr.)  The  knowledge  of  many 
arta  and  adences ; acqtuuntonre  with  many 
I brancbea  of  learning,  or  with  varioua  aahjects. 

I PoLTifELA,  pol-e-mela,  a.  In  bfythology,  one  of 
I the  compamooa  of  DiAlu^  who  had  a daughter  by 
I Mercury ; alao,  a daughter  of  £olua,  seduced  by 
Ulyaaea. 

, PoLYMERA,  po>Um'e*ra,  a.  (po^a,  many,  and 
j flieroa,  a part,  Or.)  A genua  of  Dipteroua  inaecta, 

I the  anteruue  of  which  conaiat  of  twenty-eight 
I jointa:  Family,  Nemocera. 

, Polymeria,  p^-e-me're-i,  $.  (pohft,  many,  and 
j meroa,  a part,  Gr.  in  alloaion  to  the  atigina  being 

! divided  into  many  parta.)  A genua  of  herbaceous 

' planta,  natives  of  Australia : Or^,  Gonvolvulacea. 
PoLYMERiiiM,  poMm'er-tzTO,  a.  ( po^y$^  many,  and 
meroa,  a part,  Gr.)  The  state  of  monstioaity  in 
which  an  animal  or  plant  is  characterixed  by  the 
presence  of  a molttplicity  of  parts. 

POLTMIONITB,  pol>e-mig*nite,  a.  ( potymi^,  much 
I mixed,  Gr.)  A mineral,  the  titaniate  of  iron,  xiroon, 
&c.;  occurs  cryatalixed;  primary  form  a right 
I rhombic  prism ; fracture  conchoid^ ; colour  black ; 

luatre  ne^y  metallic;  opaque.  Ita  constituents  are 
I — titanio  acid,  49.3;  oxide  iron,  12.2 ; oxide 

I of  cerium,  o.O ; oxide  of  manganese,  2.7 ; ziroonia, 
14.4;  yittria,  11.5;  lime,  4.2;  traces  of  magneaa, 
potash,  silica,  and  oxide  of  tin : ap.  gr.  4.A06 : 
Hardness,  scratches  plunphate  of  Uine,  aud  is 
scratched  by  fidspar. 

IPoLYMRiA,  po-lim'iie-a,  t.  (the  name  of  one  of  the 
Muses.)  A genus  of  Compodte  planta:  Suborder, 
Tubuli^ne. 

IPoLYMORPunt A,  pol-e-mawr-fl'na,  t.  ( pofya,  many, 
and  morpAe,  form,  Gr.)  A genua  of  microsoopio 
Foramiuifpra. 

i PoLYMORFUOiis,  pol-e-roavrr'fiia,  o.  many, 

and  morpAe,  a form,  Gr.)  Exhibiting  many 
varieties  ^ figure ; having  many  forma. 
?OLYKEMU8,  pol-e-nc'mox,  a.  (po/y«,  many,  and 
nemd,  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiahes,  dwtin- 
guiahed  by  the  ventral  fins  being  inserted  farther 
back  than  the  pectoral,  and  by  having  several  long 
filaments  beneath  the  pectoral  fin:  Family,  Peretde. 
?OLVKE8tAN,  pol-e-ne'zhe-an,  o.  {poijfi,  many,  and 
nesoa,  an  island,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  Pul^mcaia, 
the  name  given  to  designate,  as  a whole,  those ' 
islands  in  tbo  Pacific  Ocean  known  as  the  Pelew, 
Landrone,  Caroline,  Sandwich,  Marquesa,  Sodety, 
and  Friendly  isles. 

.’oLYKOE,  pol-c-no'e,  s.  (pottfs,  mneh,  and  noeo,  I 
aee,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Annclidea:  Family,  Am- 
phroditide. 

PoLYNOMB,  pol'e-nome,  a.  (po/ya,  many,  and 
onona,  a name,  Gr.)  In  Algebra,  a quantity 
conaiating  of  many  terms. 

POLYHOMIAL,  pol*e-nom'e-tl,  \ a.  Containing 
PoLTOROMOUS,  pol>«-on'o-mua,  / many  tenna 
or  names.  Polj/nomial  Ihaortny  the  theorem  by 
which  a polynome  U raised  to  its  several  powers. 
POLTOIK>N,  pol>e-o'don,  a.  (pofyr,  many,  and 
othtu,  a tooth.  Gr.)  A genua  of  fi^ea,  placed  by 
Cuvier  between  the  Sturgeons  and  the  CliiiiiEnia. 


POLYODONTA— POLVPK. 


POLYODORTA,  pol-e-0-<lnn't^  \ • I 

PoLYODORTES,  pol-e-o-don'tia,  I and  otfouji,  a > 
tooth,  Gr.)  A family  of  Conchifera,  consisting  < 
of  the  Ark'Shdls  of  collectors,  embracing  the 
genera  Area,  CuculUea,  Pectunetdua,  and  Kucula. 

PoLYOMMATOUfl,  pol-e-om'ma-tua,  a.  (po(ya,  many,  i 
and  ommrtiiffn,  a little  eye,  Gr.)  Many-eyod;  be-  ! 
longing  to  the  genua  Polyommatus.  ; 

POLYOMMATCS,  pol-e>om-mm''tu8,  a.  (polys,  many, 
and  omnm/acm,  a little  eye,  Gr.)  A genua  d 
Lepidopteroua  insects : Family,  Erednids. 

Poi.YOROMY,  pol>e-on'o-ine,  a.  ( pofya,  many,  and  I 
onomo,  a name,  Gr.)  Variety  of  ditViTrcit  names. 

POLYOPTRUM,  pol*«<op'trum,  a.  (po/y«,  many,  and  i 
optotnoi^  Gr.)  A through  wh^  objects  ap-  j 
pear  mulUpti^ ; a multipIying-gUsa. 

PoLTORAMA,  pol-e-o-ra'ma,  a.  ( poiyg,  many,  and  \ 
orao,  I see;,  Gr.)  A view  of  many  objects. 

POLYOREXIA,  pol-e-o-reks'e-a,  a.  ipotjft,  much,  and  . 
orestA,  appetite,  Gr.) ' Kxcetnve  hunger,  consti- 
tuting tbs  first  genus  of  Gastruaes  in  the  Natural 
Nosology  of  Alibert. 

POLYOSMA,  pul-e-oa'ma,  a.  (po/ya,  much,  and 
oame,  smell,  Gr.  from  the  odour  of  the  flowera.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Comac««. 

POLYOTUS,  pol-e-o'tus,  a.  ( pofya,  many,  and  out  ■ 
o(oa,  an  ear,  Gr.  the  leaflets  of  the  corona  being 
articulate  at  the  base.)  A genus  of  erect  herha-  i 
ceooB  plants,  natives  of  North  America:  Order,  ' 
Aaclcpiadacec. 

POLYOZUB,  pol-e-o'ziia,  a.  (po/ya,  many,  and  ozot, 
a branch,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Adatic  small  glabrous 
trees:  Order,  Cinchonaocie. 

POETPARIA,  pol-e-pa're-a,  ) a.  (po/yptu,  and 

PoLYPIARiA,  pol-e-pi-a're-a,  / pario,  I bring 
forth,  Lat.)  A class  of  Zoophyt^  the  active  ani- 
mal parts  of  which  are  generally  of  slender  figure, 
provided  with  filiform  tentacuLa  in  one  row,  and 
either  nude  or  contained  in  cells  of  various  form 
and  snhstance ; agglomerated  together,  but  never  j 
lamdlifuroas.  The  subclasses  are— i'o/yptartu 
solidity  the  animals  of  which  are  contained  in  small 
calcareous  cells  with  a terminal  o}»ening,  M-cumu- 
lated  into  a solid  fixed  polyparium.  It  contains  i 
the  families  Millcporidc  and  Tubuliporidie.  Poly-  ; 
puna  membranacea,  animals  very  abort ; uivcola- 
tod;  provided  with  many  tentacnla  (often  ciliated) 
in  one  row,  contmned  in  membranous,  rarely  cal-  ; 
carcuus,  adherent  cells,  witli  a more  or  less  bilateral 
opening.  It  contains  the  families,  P.  operculifera,  ' 
P.  cellarica,  P.  aertnlaria'O.  Po/ypiaria  dttbia^ 
animals  provided  with  long  (oAen  dliated)  tenta- 
cnla, arranged  in  a cundlinear  form  above  and  around  ‘ 
the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  springing  from  a ■ 
common  membrannus  basis : Family,  Limniods. 
Polyputria  ntuLi,  the  body  of  a’hich  is  gelatinous ; 
very  contractile ; free ; excavated  into  a gastric  ■ 
cavity  of  simple  form,  provided  at  its  entrance  I 
with  cirrhons  teiiticuU;  no  trace  of  viscera;  re-  I 
production  by  external  germs.  > 

PoLYPABOUS,  po-lip'a-rus,  a.  Belonging  to  | 

PoLYPiARiAR,  pol-c-pi-a're-an,  / the  Polyparia, 
or  i*olypL  ! 

Polypary,  po-lip'a-rs,  "I  — See  Pol^-paria,  or 
PoLYPARiRS,  po-Up'a-ria,  / Polypi. 

Polype,  pol'e-po,  t.  ( po/y#,  many,  and  pous,  a foot, 
Gr.  in  nrferenco  to  the  many  tentacula  which 
surround  the  mouth.)  The  name  given  to 
each  tube,  surrounded  with  its  tenlacul^  of  tbo 
polypus  ’ polvpus  designating  the  entire  animal 
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c«jmpoi»ed  of  an  aggzvgalion  of  poylpes. — See 
Tolypt 

PoLYFKUB,  pol'e-pcOe,  t.  Same  m Centipede,  or 
MuitipeJe,— ‘Which  liee. 

POLYFETALOtiS,  pcrl-e-pct'a-luA,  <1.  (poi^t,  manj, 
and  ptltilnn^  a petal,  Gr.)  In  iWtanj,  having 
manj  {totals. 

PoLYTHAGOt  8,  po-Ura-gus,  o.  ( polyn,  many,  and 
1 oat,  Gr.)  Devooring  imUscrinunately  all 
sorU  of  food ; cxhiliiting  ruracity. 
PoLYPiiAiLMAcr,  pol*e-ftir'ma-8e,  a.  (pofy^  ™"'y» 
and  pharmakeit^  a drag,  Gr.)  preacrijition 
of  many  drugs  in  one  compound. 

: PoLYPiiABMic,  pol-c-fdrm'ik,  $.  One  who  prac- 
. tbos  polypharmacy ; — a.  pertoliiiug  to  the  prac* 

ticc  of  {tolrpluumacT. 

! PoMi'HKMAS,  pul-e-fe'mua,  i.  In  Mythology, 

I king  of  all  the'Crelops  in  Sicily,  and  son  of 
I Ke(>tune  and  Tboosa.  He  is  rvpVmnted  as  a 
I muuiter  of  umnense  strength,  with  one  eye  in  tlie 
middle  hia  forehead,  and  as  feeding  on  human  | 
I flesh. 

; Polyphonic,  pol-o-fon1k,  a.  (_  polys,  many,  and 
j pknnf,  sound  Gt*.)  Having  or  cousisting  of  many 
sounds  or  voices. 

j!  Polypiionisji,  {x)-Ufo-niini,>  #.  Multiplicity  of 
V PoLYPiioNR,  po-liro-nc,  / sounds,  as  the 
1'  reverberations  of  an  eeho. 

PoLYPiiOKK,  pol  Vfore,  s.  ( potys,  many,  and  pko~ 
i|  reo,  I bear,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  an  elongated  recep- 
|{  tacle  which  bears  many  ovaries,  but  not  the 
I j petals  or  stamens. 

PoLTPHUAGMO.**,  pol-e-frag'mon,  $.{potys,  many, 

' and  pKrnytnof,  a dissepiment,  from  there  being  a 
i anuU  di^piincnt : there  is  a small  trinsversc 
I septum  Miparatiiig  each  seed.)  A genus  of  shrubs : 
j Order,  Ciiichrmaceic. 

i PoLYPiiYLLOUs,  pol-o-flUus,  o.  ( pofys,  many,  and 
j phylhn,  a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  many-leaved. 

I PoLTPiiYSA,  pol-e-ti'sa,  t.  {poiys,  many,  and  physa, 

' a bladder,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Corals  belonging  to  tho 
! I order  Cor.illiferi,  and  family  Cellularii  of  Cuvier. 

I Polypi,  pol'e-pi,  ) s.  (^pofypus,  the  name  given 
' Poi.YPBs,  pol'e-pes,  { by  the  ancients  to  tho  cuttle- 

I I fish,  from  polys,  many,  and  pons,  a foot,  Gr.) 

1 1 Tlic  fourth  class  of  the  Rodiata  of  Cu\ier,  so 

1 1 named  from  their  tentacula  resembling,  in  sumo 
I j degrae,  those  of  tho  cuttle-fish.  The  tentacula 

I are  arranged  generally  in  a circle  round  the  mouth, 
and  vary  considerably  iu  funn  and  number;  tho 
body  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  often  without  any 
other  vlscna  than  its  canty  ; some  have  a visible 
stomach,  to  which  the  intestines  or  vcssids  ritnated 
’ in  the  substance  of  the  body  adhere,  like  those  of 
1 1 the  Medusae.  Most  of  the  animals  are  capable  of 
1 1 feuming  compound  beings,  by  shooting  out  new 
I individuals,  like  buds,  many  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  bright  colours.  Cuvier  divides  the 
Polypi  into  three  orders — tho  Caraosi,  or  fleshy 
Poly{>) ; the  Gclatinoei,  or  gelatinous  Polypi ; and 
tl>e  Coralliferi,  or  ooral-produdng  Polypi. — Sec 
Polyparia. 

PoLTPiEB,  fwl'e-pcre,  ^ «.  The  habitation  con- 
PoLTPABY,  pol'e-pa-rBjf  strucU'd  by  polypi,  as 
coral,  sponge,  &e. 

PoLTpiPEBOUS,  pol-e-pifer-os,  a.  ( potypus,  and 
I foro,  I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  polypi;  producing 

1 polypi- 

I PoLTPiTB,  polVpite,  «.  A fossil  coral  or  condine. 
PoLTPLBCTBON,  pol-e-plek'troo,  s.  (pofya,  many, 


and  ^tUktron,  an  instrument  to  strike  ths^  lyif 
with,  Gr.)  A mu-Mcal  instrument,  so  called  from 
its  tones  being  produced  by  the  friction  of  numcr- 
oiu  slips  of  leather  acting  upon  strings,  as  they  , 
were  set  in  motion  by  pn'ssing  or  striking  down 
the  ditferent  keys,  as  is  clone  in  a {lUno-foite. 

PoLYPODiAc  EJs,  |)ol-e-i»o-de-a'8e-e,  sApolypodtunSj  i 
one  of  the  genera.)  An  order  of  the  Fllices,  or  ' 
Fcnia,  with  ringed  S{K»re-case8  growing  on  the 
back  or  edge  of  the  leaves,  distinct,  and  splitting 
irregularly. 

POLYPoDiTES,  pol-e-po-di'tes,  s.  ( polys,  many,  and  ^ 
potts,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Ferns,  fowd 
in  the  Coal  formation. 

PoLYPODiUM,  pol-e-po’dc-um,  /.  ( polys,  many,  and 
povs,  a foot,  Gr.  from  the  multitude  of  the  roots 
which  form  entangled  patches.)  Polypixly,  a 
genus  of  Ferns : Type  of  the  order  or  tribe  P»4y- 
podiaccic. 

Polypody,  pol'e-pod-e,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for 
the  genus  of  Ferns,  Poly|xxlium,— w hich  see. 

PoLYi*oooN,  pol-e-po'pm,  s.  {polys,  much,  nial 
pogon,  a beard,  Gr.  in  olluskm  to  its  l»eurdod 
heads.)  A ge>ms  of  {tUnts : OnW,  Gnuniiiacwe. 

PoLVPORUS,  po-lip'o-rus,  s.  {polys,  many,  and 
porot,  a pore,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  multitndc  of 
pores  which  constitute  its  hymrtiium.)  A genus  | 
of  Fungi ; Tril>c,  Hymenorayccte.s,  . 

PoLYPOTHECiA,  pol-e-po-Me'.djc-ft,  I.  A genus  of  ; 
spongy  Zoophytes,  found  in  Hints.  Miss  Bi'imct,  i 
in  her  catalogue  of  the  organic  remains  of  Wilt-  } 
shire,  has  d^rilied  seven  s])erics.  j 

Polypous,  pol'e-pos,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  {wly{>i ; | 
haring  many  roots  or  feet. 

POLYrREMON,  pol-c-pre'mon,  s.  ( polys,  many,  and  , 
prtmnon,  a trunk,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants:  Order,  Cinchonacea. 

PoLTPEiON,  |>ol-«-pri'on,  s.  (pofy,  many,  and  | 
prion,  a saw,  Gr.)  A genus  ^ fishes,  having  the  ; 
body  broad,  compressiKl,  and  triangular;  the  \ 
mouth  oblique ; the  orbits  elevated  over  the  eyes : 
Family,  Percida. 

Poi.YPRiSMATic,  pol-e-priz-matlk,  a.  (po/ys,  many,  i 
Gr.  and  prismatic.')  In  Crystalograjdiy,  pna>cut-  ’ 
ing  numerous  pristn.s. 

PoLYPTERis,  pol-ip'ter-is,  s,  {polys,  m.my,  ami 
pleron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Composite  plants : ; 
Subonicr,  Tubulifloite.  j 

PoLYPTERi'S,  fto-lip'tcr-us,  s.  {polys,  many,  and  | 
pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  the  body  • 
oblong-oval ; a ridged  and  spined  process  over  tho  I 
orbits,  and  other  short  spines  on  the  preopcrcxilum  | 
and  gill-covers;  scales  small;  the  ventral  fin  i 
serrated ; Family,  Perddae.  j 

Polypus,  porc-pu.**,  s.  {polys,  many,  and  pows,  a | 
foot,  Gr.)  Something  that  has  m.my  feet  nr  roots. 

In  Pathology,  a tumour  generally  of  a nyrifonn 
shape,  occurring  in  the  nose,  uterus,  oic.,  and 
named  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  has  several 
feet  or  roots  like  a polvpus.  In  Zoology,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Octopus,  or  Cuttle-fish. 

PoLYRACBis,  pol-e-ralds,  s.  {polys,  many,  and 
rhachis,  a ridge  or  back-bone,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Ants:  Family,  Formiddav 

POLYSABCIA,  pol-e-sar'shc-a,  s.  (pofys,  much,  and 
tarks,  fli'jb,  Gr.)  Corpulency;  obesity;  bulki-  . 
ness  of  the  body.  j 

POLYBCIAB,  po-lish'e-as,  I.  {polys,  many,  and  skin, 
a shadow,  Gr.  in  rrfiTence  to  the  numerous  am-  I 
bcls.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Aralaccx. 
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IPOLTSCOPE,  pol'e-skftpe,  ».  (po/y.<,  many,  and 
skopcOf  I acc,  Gr.)  A glass  which  makes  a single 
objt«t  appear  as  many ; a mnltipU  ing-glaw. 

IP0LY6EUASIA,  pol-€-«©-ma'abc-a,  t.  (Greek.)  In 
[ Music,  such  intervals  anil  chords  In  hannoiiy  as 
I produce  upon  the  ear  the  some  effect,  although 
they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  notation. 

( PoLT8KPALOV8,  pol-e-scp'a-his,  a.  In  Botany, 
i applii<d  to  a calyx  which  baa  more  thou  ouc  sepal, 
j P0LT8IALIA,  pol-e-ri-ale-a,  t.  (fo/ys,  n»n<  h,  and 
st'oion,  saliva,  Gr.)  Kxcesadvc  secretion  of  salivx 
PoLTSirilONiA,  pol-e-si-fo'ne-a,  $.  (poit/t,  many, 

I and  fjfphon^  a srjthon,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
numerous  little  canals  by  which  the  ctdourwl  mat- 
ter is  carried  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the 
j other.)  A genus  of  Algse;  Order,  Confiqa’aceas. 

I Polyspast,  pol'e-spast,  ) s.  (po/ys,  many, 

I POLTSPASTUM,  pol-o-spn.st'nm,/  aniUp »«»,  I draw, 

I Gr.)  A machine,  consisting  of  many  pulleys,  for 
reducing  luxations  by  force. 

POLVSPERM,  pol'e-sitenn,  $.  (potys,  many,  and 
rpermoy  a seed,  Gr.)  A plant  whose  fruit  con- 
^ tains  many  seeds. 

‘ PoLYSPERMOUS,  jwl-e-spcrm'ns,  1 a.  Containing 
PoLTSPERUAL,  pol-c-sjwmi'al,  f many  seeds. 
POLTftPiiARiTE,  jKil-is-fa'rilc,  i.  ( j>ofy%  many,  and 
tphaira,  a sphere,  Gr.)  A minerai  occurring  in 
j roundish  ncissest,  ha>*ing  intenmlly  a radiated 
structure;  colour,  brown  or  yellow  ; luatro,  greasy; 

* fracture,  conchoiduh  It  scratches  mica,  but  is 
eeratched  by  floor  spar.  It  contains  oxide  of  lead, 
phosi>boric  acid,  and  magnesia.  From  the  mines 
of  Freybei^  in  Siucony,  where  it  accompanies 
blende,  galena,  quartz,  and  iron  pyrites:  sp.  gr. 
5.83  to  5.89. 

Foltspora,  po-lis'po-ra,  $.  (pofptt  many,  and 
I tpom^  a seed,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  many  seeds 
' in  the  capsule.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Java:  Order,  Temstrmmiace*. 

I P0LY8TACHIA,  pol-is-tak'e-n,  s.  ( po^/s,  many,  and 
* a spike,  Gr.  on  occotint  of  the  compound  ' 

I nature  of  the  inHurescence.)  A genus  of  plants : 

I Order,  Orchidacem. 

' PoLTRTicniTES,  pol-o-eto-ki'tes,  $.  (pofys,  many, 
and  ttkhos^  a row,  Gr.)  A genus  of  foeui  plants, 

^ f<Mmd  in  the  secondary  formations, 

■ P0LY8TOMA,  po-lU'to-ma,  a (po/y*,  many,  and 
I siomo,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Entozoa,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Kematoidca,  and  family  Tre- 
I matodea  of  Cnvicr. 

■ P0LT8TOMKLLA,  pol-e-sto-mclla,  «.  A genus  of 
i microscopic  Foraminifera. 

! P01.YSTYLE,  pol'e-stilo,  s.  many,  and  rtjf/os, 

I a pilUr,  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  an  editice  con tain- 

t ing  numerous  pillars. 

j PoLTSYLLAmc,  pol-e-wl-lablk,  ^ o.  Having 
j PoLTSYXi.AnirAL,  pol-e-sil-lab'e-kal,»  manysyl- 
! lahles;  applied  to  words  ha^g  more  than  three 

I srll.ahles. 

f PoLT8TLLABLE,  pol'e-sil-a-bl,  s.  A word  of  more 
I than  three  syllables. 

PoLY8Y!*DETo!r,  pol-c-sln'de-ton,  t.  (pofys,  many, 

I and  tyndtiot,  connecting,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a 

1 figure  by  wliich  the  copulative  is  often  ri'peated, 

1 aa,  ‘ For  days,  and  years,  and  ages  past ‘ we 

! have  shipe,  and  men,  and  money,  and  stores.* 
Poi.YT.€HiA,  pol-e-te'ne-a,  $.  (potys,  many,  and 
! (oiatn,  a vitta,  or  fillet,  Gr.  the  mericarpe  being 

I furnished  with  many  vittse.)  A genu*  of  umbcl- 

I liferous  plants : SubKjrdcr,  Orthospcrmsc. 


PoLYTECHMC,  pol-e-t^'k'nlk,  a.  (po/ys.  many,  and  j 
U>c/inf^  art.  Or.)  IX-noting  or  coniprehentLag  ' 
many  arts.  j 

POLYTiiALAMors,  pol-c-Mol'am-us,  a,  j 

many,  and  Vuit/imo>,  a chamlsT,  Gr.)  Having  1 
many  cells  or  clianibcrs,  as  polythalamom  shelU ; 
multilocular;  comeratod.  j 

POLTTJIALMACEA,  pol-o-M.al-ma'se-s,  /.  A name 
given  to  an  order  of  pulythalmaceous  Ccph:dopo<is,  ! 
cnjhmring  many  recent  and  extinct  genera,  alli»*d  j 
to  Nuntihui,  Spimla,  and  Sopia,  It  embraces  the  j 
fannUos  Nnutida:,  Amniouitidse,  Spiruliihc,  and  > 
Belemnitidie.  I 

POLiTHEi.sM,  pol-c-/Ac1zm,  s.  many,  and  1 

theoi,  god,  Gr.)  Tlie  doctrine  of  a pluniHty  ot  i 
gods,  or  iuxTsible  beings  superior  to  man,  who  have  i 
an  agency  in  the  government  of  the  world.  r 

Polytheist,  pidVtAe-isjt,  $.  One  who  maintains  ■ 
the  diK:trine  of  a plnrality  of  gods.  I 

Polytheistic,  pol-e-(Ae-Ls'tik,  > a.  Believing  j 
, PoLYTUElSTiCAf.,  pol-e-tAe-is'te-kal,  i in,  or  hold-  j 
ing  the  d««i.rine  of,  a plurality  of  gods. 

, PoLYTHEiSTiCALLY,  pol-c-<Ae-is'te-kal-e,  ad.  In  ' 

I the  m;mner  of  polytheism.  1 

PoLYTimisciUM.  pol*o-rArin'she-um,  i.  (po^y*, 
many,  and  tAriyiros,  a little  division,  Gr.)  A | 
genus  of  Fnngi,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  ; 
nnmerou.5  block  dots  of  an  equal  size : Tribe,  | 
Ci>niomycttes. 

PoLYTOM.A,  po-lit'o-ma,  a.  (po^y»,  many,  and  tome,  1 
an  inrision,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Polygastrica,  in 
which  the  mouth  is  direct,  truncate,  and  turned 
diflereut  ways  in  the  animal’s  movements. 
POLTTRICHUM,  po-Ut'rc-kum,  $.  (po/y.«,  many,  and 
thrix  trichoa^  hair,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  numerotxs 
hairs  of  the  cal\'ptra.)  A genus  of  Um-musses  : * 
Order,  Brracea;.  ! 

POLYTROPA,  po-lit'ro-pa,  $.  {pdfya,  many,  and 
impoy  turning,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Molliisca  be- 
longing to  the  Scolymina?,  the  shell  of  which  is 
huwiniform,  but  haring  the  base  narroweil,  and 
ending  in  a straight  and  contracted,  but  mthcr 
short  channel ; spire  longer,  or  as  long  os  the  aper-  j 
lore ; the  exterior  folllculated  or  tubcreulated ; the 
inner  Hp  flattened  ; baval  notch  small  and  oblique; 
no  internal  channel:  Family,  Turbinellid«.  | 

POLTTBOPHIA,  pol-e-truf e-a,  a.  f po/y»,  much,  and 
fropfte,  nourishment,  food,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  ■ 
abundant  supply  of  noiuisbmcnt ; excessive  acti-  ! 
vity  of  the  process  of  nutrition.  ‘ | 

POLYZOXAI.,  po-le-zo'nal,  a.  ( poty,  many,  sonr,  a 1 j 
holt,  Gr.)  Composed  of  many  zones  or  belts.  J 
The  term  is  partietdariy  applied  to  certain  lenses, 
which  are  of  sucli  large  dimenuons  that  they  can- 
not be  cast  in  a single  piece. 

POLTZOOK,  pol-c-zo"on,  a.  (pofys,  many,  and  zoom,  .in 
animal,  Gr.)  A compound  animal,  nr  a sy-itein  | 
In  which  many  animals  are  unheil  in  one  structure.  , 
P0MACANTHC8,  pom-a-kan'lAuf,  a.  (poma,  a lid,  ; 
and  alvrn/Ao,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : ' 
Family,  CImtodonids.  | 

Pomace,  po-masc',  a.  (pomim,  an  apple,  L.ot.)  The  1 
substance  of  apples  or  similar  fruit,  after  being  1 
cru.shcd  in  the  manufacture  of  cyder.  | 

PoNACE.E,  po*ma'se-«,  a.  (pomvin,  an  apple,  Lnt.)  j 
A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consi.«ting  of  | 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  altcniate,  stipulate,  simple,  or  ’| 
compound  leaves;  flowers  white  or  pink;  calyx  1 
adherent  and  five-toothed ; petals  fire,  and  mserliil  I 
in  Iho  throat  of  the  calvTc;  the  odd  one  nnteriiw,  ! 

*0i 


POMEWATER— roMPOiiA. 


POM  ACEN  TUr  S—  POM  ERU  Y AL. 


I wlillf  thmt  of  th«  caIyx  U pt'Mtciior;  stampna  in- 

I dcHnile,  and  inserted  into  a rim;  in  the  throat  of 
the  calyx ; ovjutoa  one  to  five ; fruit  a pome.  The 
order  ia  nearly  allied  to  R^wawrr,  and  has  lx*cn  by 
some  botAiili^ta  claancd  with  it.  The  pear  and 
apple  are  faTniliar  exam]>les. 

; Po-MACKSTRua^  I'O-ma-wn'tnis,  a.  (/nmxa,  a lid, 

I I and  LnUrtm^  a prickle,  Gr.)  A genua  of  tlshea: 

I Kainily,  Chn'todimidce. 

I PoMACROiia,  [Mvma'ahua.  n.  (pomam,  an  apple,  I^t.) 
Consisting  of  apple*}  like  ptunaee, 

PuMApA.  po-ma'<^  a.  In  tlic  Manege,  an  exercise 
I of  TatiUiiig  the  wooden  hvaw,  laying  only  one 
I hand  over  the  saddle, 

, PoMADK,  po-madf',  *.  (French,  /wwanww/e.)  In 
Ph;um.icy,  a »ofl  and  unctuuiu  compound  for  ex- 
ternal applicutiona,  usually  aromatized  and  col- 
oured. 

l*OMAl>KRRlS,  potn-a-der'ria,  «.  (/xnna,  a lid,  and 
tferris,  a akin,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar 
membranous  covering  to  the  capeole.)  A genua 
of  pl.-mU : Order,  Rhanmacea;. 
j PoMAMiEft,  po-man'der,  s.  (^ptmme  d'amhrt.,  the 
amber  apple,  Kr.)  A little  hail  made  of  several 
perfmn«*a, 

, PoMARiA,  po-ma'rc-a,  f.  (in  honour  of  a gentleman 
I of  the  name  of  Pomar,  physician  to  Phillip  III. 
j of  S])ain.^  A gimus  of  Legutiiinona  plants  : Sub- 
order, Cs?salpiniex!. 

' Pomatum,  po-ma'she-nm,  *.  (/>omtini,  an  apple, 
I.nt.  from  the  *ha|ie  of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of 
African  shruli* : Family,  Cinchonncea?. 

I'oMATOSiL'S,  po-mat'o-raos,  s.  a Ud,  and 

tomf^  an  incision,  Gr.)  A genus  of  6flbes,in  which 
the  head  and  body  arc  thick:  FamOy,  Pereidie. 

PoMATORiiiRrs,  po-mat-o-ri'oua,  a.  (/n>tco,  a lid, 
rkin,  the  snout,  Gr.)  A genua  of  bi^:  Kainily, 
Craterpodime. 

PoMATiM,  po-ma'tnm,  a.  (p<matn,  lul.)  An  oint- 
ment ; an  unguent  for  the  hair; — r.  a,  to  apply 
pomatum  t<»  the  hair. 

PoMAX,  po'maks,  a.  (pomwrt,  an  apple,  lait.)  A go- 
nna of  herbaceoua  plants,  natives  of  Australia: 
Order,  Ciiicbonaccte. 

PoMBALiA,  pnm-baTe-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Puinbal,  a J*ortugncH>  ^taU’(iman.)  A genus 
of  annual  herbs,  with  large  druopitig  flowera:  Or- 
der, Violacer. 

Pome,  pome,  s.  (poimne,  Fr.  pomtm,  an  apple,  Lat.) 
Ill  IWitany,  a fleshy,  pulpy,  solid  pmcarp,  contain- 
ing a membranous  capsule  in  whicli  the  seeds  are 
lodged,  as  ibe  edible  fruit  of  the  apple  or  pear- 
trees  c.  R.  to  grow  to  a roand  head  I^e  an  apple. 
— Obsolele, 

i'oMixiTiioK,  ))ome-eit'ruD,  a.  A dtron  apple ; the 
citron.—  Obaoletr. 

Limuns,  ptmediroiu,  and  siKh  like. — Ben  Joneim. 

I'oMBGKANATE,  poioc-grannotc,  a.  (fiomMin,  an 
apple,  ami  ^iroao/uni,  grained,  Lat.)  The  com- 
t mon  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Puniea,  of 
I which  there  arc  two  s[efies;  the  common, /*.  j^rrm- 
uA/m,  and  the  dwarf,  I\  nrmo;  thefonner  a native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  latter  of 
the  West  Indu«.  In  IhTsia,  the  |»omegranate  forms 
entire  woods ; the  fruit,  which  is  also  called  pome- 
gmn.ite,  has  been  long  rclclirated  in  medicine ; aa 
ornament  like  a pomegranntc. 

1 PoMEROT,  pome-roy',  ) a.  Royal-apple,  a va- 

IViMBKOYAL,  pomo-roy'al,  I riety  ol  the  apple. — 
Obo>)letC. 
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^ PoMF.WATKR,  pomeVaw-ttir,  s.  A kind  of  apple.—  ' 

I Obsolete. 

Ripe  as  a pamt-tnUer. — Shake.  | ^ 

PoMinr,  pom'e,  t.  In  Ilemhlry,  the  figure  of  an  *' 
apple  or  a ball,  always  of  a green  colour.  Phtr.  . 
Pome*.  jj 

PoMiFKRora,  po-mifer-us,  a.  ( poirnun,  an  apple, 
and^/^,  I bear,  Lat.)  Apple-Waring. 

PoMMF.,  pom,  \ S,  In  lierahlry,  a device,  \ 

PoMMRTTK,  pom-met',/  or  port  of  a device,  like 
an  apple. 

PoMMKE,  pom-me',  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  q>itlict  for 
a cross  w Inch  h.as  but  one  boll  at  each  end. 
PoMMKT.,  pum'niil,  a.  (pomnm,  an  apple,  loit.)  A i 
knob  or  ball,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  apple ; the  j 
knob  on  the  hilt  of  a sword  ; a round  knob  termi-  | 
imting  a pinnacle;  in  the  Manege,  a prutiiherance  ' 
at  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of  the  saddle-bovr.  j 
sometimes  written  pummel ; — r.  a.  to  beat  aa  with  j 
a pommel ; to  bruise. 

POMUELIOR,  pom-tnele-on,  s.  (from  pommd.)  Tlie  J 
eascabel,  w hindmost  knob  of  a cannon.  i 

Pommelled,  pom 'meld,  a.  (pomillu  or  pomeUet.  | 
Fr.)  In  Heraldry,  applied  to  a cross  with  round  I 
knobs  on  the  ends  the  shape  of  an  ap|ile.  j 
PoMiERlUM,  po-me're-tim,  a.  (poet,  behind,  and  ma-  < 
rws,  a wall,  Lat)  In  Roman  .AnUquity,  the  space  of 
ground  both  within  and  without  the  wtdis,  which  ' 
the  augur*,  at  the  first  Imibling  of  cities,  solemnly 
consecrated,  and  on  w hich  no  edifices  werv  sufierud 
to  be  raised.  I 

PoMOTis,  po-mo'tis,  a.  (pomn.  a Ii*l,  and  oms  o/os, 
an  ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishea  belonging  to  the 
Datniiie,  characterized  by  the  body  b«rig  broad, 
and  having  a membranous  flap  on  the  operculum : , 
Family,  Percidw.  | 

Pomp,  pomp,*.  (pompe^Fr.  pompa,  Lat.)  Asplen-  | 
did  and  ostentatious  proceasion;  show  of  magnifi-  i 
ccnce;  splendour;  parade.  { 

PoMPATXC,  pom-patlk,  (L  Pompous;  splendid ; os- 
tentations.— Kot  iu  nse. 

These  pompaikk  words.— Anrow. 

PouPET,  pom'pet,  a.  Tlie  ball  used  by  printers  to 
ink  the  types. 

PoMPiiOLYX,pom'fo-liks,*.  (Greek,  a water-bubble.) 

In  Pathology,  water-blebs,  an  eruption  of  bulbs  or 
bleba  without  any  inflammation  round  them,  and 
unaccompanied  with  fever,  breaking  and  healing 
witlioiit  scale  or  crust  The  species  of  this  disease 
are — P.  bempMUf  mild  water-blebs;  P.  diri/inuty 
chronic  water-blebs ; and  P.  eofi/arkuty  solitary  wa- 
ter-blcbe; — the  white  oxide  which  sublimes  during  i 
the  Combustion  of  zinc,  called  also  flowers  of  unc.  l ' 
PoMriLlD.^  pom-pil'e-de,  a.  A family  of  Hymen-  J 
opteroos  insects,  of  which  PompUos  is  the  type.  -I 
POMPILUS,  pom'|il-ns,  *.  A genus  of  Hymenoptcr-  ' 
ous  insects : Type  of  the  family  Pom[»Uds7.  ' | 

PoMPlON,  paiDp'yun,  s.  (pompone,  ItaL)  One  of  ii 
the  English  names  of  the  pumpkin,  a species  of  1 1 
gourds,  the  Curcubita  pepo  of  linnsnxs.  i; 

PoMPlRE,  |>om'pire,  *.  (pomwiy  an  apple,  and  py- 
rus,  near,  Gr.)  A sort  of  peannain,  a variety  of 
the  apple. 

PoMPoxA,  pom-po'na,r.  (poiwifm,  an  apple,  a fniit- 
trcc,  I.at)  In  Mythology,  a nymph  at  Rome,  who 
was  8up{>osed  to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  be 
the  gmldesa  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-tree*.  She  was 
geniTally  represented  as  sitting  on  a baaket,  full  of 
flow  ers  and  fruit,  bidding  a bough  in  oue  hand  and 
ajiplu*  in  thu  otner. 
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POM  rOSITY— PON  DEUOUSLY. 


imUKROVSNESS-  PONTIA. 


I PoMPOSiTT,  pom-po®'o-te,  $.  {pompoiita^  luU.) 

I Pompotuness ; ofiteotatioD ; hoaHtfuinefts. 

' PoxPOfS,  pom'pua,  a.  Fr.  pompow.  Ital.) 

Splrtndid;  mof^iticeut;  grand;  abowy;  ObtenU- 
tiutts;  boastful. 

PoMPousLT,  pom'pus-U,  arf.  Mn^jnifirfmtlr;  splen- 
didly; with  great  parade ; ostentatiously. 

PoMPousNKss,  pom'pus-nes,*.  Slagnificence;  splen- 
dour ; oetentatiuusness ; the  state  uf  being  )X)ni{K>us. 
i PoML'M  Adami,  po'mum  a-da'mi,  9,  (^pomum,  an 
apple,  Lat.  and  Ad‘itn.')  Adam's-apple,  the  pro- 
tulicrancc  in  front  of  the  neck  formed  by  the  thy- 
roid gland,  fancifully  supposed  to  represent  the 
' furbtdJen  apple  eaten  by  .\(bm. 

' Poxt  EI.LETIA,  pon-sel-loVhe-a,  t.  (in  honcrar  of 
I Mr.  Poncelet,  author  of  a treatise  on  Wheat,  7*ri- 
I tfcum.')  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Australia: 
Order,  Epacrhlaccse. 

Pond,  pond,  s.  (supposed,  like  povn^J,  an  enclosure 
in  which  cattle  are  Impounded,  to  be  derived  from 
pynd-ni,  to  eiicl>»e,  in  reference  to  its  being  cn- 
chiscd  on  all  sides  by  lan<h)  A body  of  stagnant 
water  without  an  outlet,  larger  than  a puddle,  and 
I smaller  than  a lake,  or  a like  lioly  of  w'ater  with 
I asmallouUet;  a collection  of  water  raised  in  a 
j river  by  a dam  fur  projK^Uing  water-wheels ; — r.«. 
to  make  a pond;  to  collect  w;itcr  in  a pond  by 
stopping  the  current  of  a river. 

P0XDE8,  pon'dur,  V.  a.  (pon/Zero,  Lot.)  To  weigh 

I mentally ; to  view  with  deliberation ; to  examuio 
as  to  coaseqnenees. 

' PoMDKRADii^r,  pon-dur-a-hil'e-te,  «.  Weight; 
the  state  of  being  ponderable. 

PoNt>KKAb[.K,  pon'dtir-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
weighed.  Fofulerable  bodiff,  in  Natural  PhUo- 
Bopiiy,  bodies,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  ascer- 
tiuiK^  in  contradistinctiuD  to  imponderable  bodies, 
such  as  light  and  heat. 

I*oNi>EBAL,  pon'dur-al,  o.  Estimated  or  ascertained 

I I by  weight, 

|j  PoNDEKANCE,  pon'dur-ans,  1.  Weight:  gravity. 

1 1 PoKDEKARK,  pon-<Uir-a're,  s.  A Latin  word  mean- I 
ing  to  weigh,  employed  in  the  middle  agi'S  to  ' 
designate  a supcrstilimis  custom  of  weighing  sick 
children  at  the  tomb  some  s:unt,  balancing  tbe  . 
scales  with  wheat-bread  or  other  oiTering  to  God 
and  hU  saints.  This  oflering,  of  which  money 
alwsys  constituted  a port,  was  supposed  to  ch’cct 
a cure  of  the  sick.  I 

PoXDERATE,  pon'dur-atc,  c.  (u  To  weigh  In  tbe 
I-  mind;  to  jwnder. — Not  in  use. 

I PoNi>ERATHjx,  pon-dur-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
I weighing.  In  Sculpture,  Painting,  &c.  the  projwr 
i balancing  or  8upf»orting  of  a figure  or  object,  so 
that  it  shall  not  have  the  api<carajioo  of  iuatability 
' or  tottering. 

P(jSI»EKER,  pf>n'dor-ur,  9.  One  who  weiglis  in  his 
mind ; one  who  ponders. 

PoxuERiHOLY,  pon'dur-iug-lc,«rf.  With  considera- 
tion or  deliberation. 

PoKDEROSiTV,  pon-dur-os'e-te,  s.  Wdght;  gravity; 
facaTineaa. 

PoNDKROfS,  pon'dur-ua,  o.  (^pondermu»y  Lat.) 
Very  heavy;  weighty;  important;  momentous;  | 
forcible;  strongly  impulsive.  Poudet'ottf  (jr  heot-y 
I fpnr,  the  suipbate  and  carbonate  of  barytes  and 
I their  varifties,  tbe  specific  gravities  of  which  are 
I from  4.00  to  4.50  nearly. 

PoMJERoDSLY,  pon'dur-u.*i-le,  ad.  With  great 
; weight. 
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Poxi>ERorsNE«s,  pon'dur-us-nes,  s.  Heaviness;  ' 

weight;  gravity.  | 

Rm-h  downy  feathen  as  these  will  never  make  up  thn 
pundrrmanfti of  a millstone.— Ttylor.  I 

P«»ND-WKF.D. — See  Pot:unog»-t«n.  j 

Pone,  po'ne,  1.  (p"Ho,  I pl.*ice  or  put,  Lat)  In  , 
Law,  an  original  writ,  used  for  the  jmrj'ose  of  re-  : 
moving  suits  fix>m  tJie  court  baron  or  ctmnty  court, 
into  the  flU]M>rior  courts  of  commou  law.  It  is  \ 
also  the  proper  writ  to  remove  all  suits  which  are  , 
before  the  sheriff  by  writ  of  justices. — 3 Blount^  '• 
34.  Pone  per  a writ  ushhI  in  the  action 

of  replevin,  in  default  of  the  dcfcnd.ant’s  npjiear- 
ance,  by  which  the  tihcriff  is  commanded  to  sum-  . 1 
mon  the  defemlant  to  appear. — 2 A rch.  /*mcf.  S32.  - 1 
Prmendis  in  aui*is^  a right  founded  npun  tbe  )' 
statntca,  which  show  whom  sheriffs  ought  to  tm- 
panncl  upon  assizes  ami  whom  noL  Ponendum  < 
in  balliam^  a writ  formerly  in  use,  commanding  ' 
the  defendant  to  be  bailed  in  bailable  cases. — | 
C<ncel.  Ponendum  ^vjUlnm  ad  exeeptUmem^  a l 
writ  by  which  the  king  commanded  the  justices,  ! 
according  to  the  statute  of  WestmiiiRtcr,  2,  to  put  ] 
their  seals  to  exceptions  exhlhitod  by  the  defen-  | 
dant  against  the  plaintifi's  dedarations,  or  against  ] 
bis  evidence,  ve^ict,  or  otlier  proceeding  ^fore 
them. — Cotcel.  ' 

PONEKT,  po'nent,  a.  (/xmen/s,  the  west,  ItaL  frojn  I 
ywno,  1 iwt,  Lat.)  Western. — Obsolete.  | 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce, 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  poneni  winds, 

Klims  and  Zephyr.— J/iVt<7n.  j 

PoiTKRA,  jjon'er-a,  s.  A genus  of  Ants : ramily,  ; 
Formidds. 

PuKOAXllA,  pon-ga'me-a,  a.  (/wtrw^nm,  the  MiJaKar  [ 
name  of  P.  glabra.)  A getius  of  Host  Indian 
I^eguminous  plants:  Suborder,  Papilionacco*. 

PONGO,  pong'go,  9.  The  Pithiens  of  Geoffroy,  a 
large  species  of  Ape,  iutvnniidiute  between  the  i 
Orang-outang  and  Cynoccphalus.  j 

Poniard,  pou'yilrd,  t.  {^poignardy  from  poignnrdery  , 
to  stab : both  wonls  probably  come  fn»m  povjnify  \ 
a grasp  or  handful,  Fr.)  A small  dogger;  a ' 
|H)inted  instrument  for  stabbing,  borne  tn  the  . 
hand,  at  the  ginlle,  or  in  the  pocket ; j 

She  speaks  pcniunli,  aud  every  wurd  stabs. — Shnks,  1 

— r.  a.  to  stab  with  a ;HUiiard.  i 

PoNK,  pongk,  9.  Piobubly  an  emmeous  »jA‘Uing  of 
Pock  ; a kind  of  hobgoblin.— -Sec  Puck. 

Ne  let  the  rnmte  nor  other  evil  spritea 

Frey  us  with  things  tliat  be  not. — Sp^rter.  \ 

Pons  Varolii,  pons  rar-o1c-i,  9.  (Latin,  Variolus’s 
bridge.)  In  .\natomy,  the  centrK'ul  part  of  the 
bniiii,  situated  between  the  cerebrum  and  the 
wrebollurn,  and  united  to  both. 

Pu.NTAGB,  p<^iit'.aje,  $.  ( ftousy  pottli*,  a bridge,  Lat.) 
Tlie  duly  cbar.;ed  for  repairing  Wdges ; the  bill 
levied  for  passing  along  a bridge ; the  revviiue  , 
arising  from  such  charges.  I 

PoKTBB,  pon-te',  9.  In  Glass  Manuficture,  an  iron  ' 
instnunent  by  which  tbe  hot  glass  is  taken  out  of  . 
the  glass-pot. 

PoNTHlEVA,  pon-MeVa,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  de 
Pontiiieu,  who  sent  many  fperimens  of  Went  Indian  | 
plants  to  Mr  .loseph  Banks.)  A genus  of  West  ; 
Indian  plants  : Order,  Orchidaeeip.  I 

PONTH,  pon'sbe-a,  s.  the  sea,  Gr.)  A j 

surname  of  Venus  at  Hermione,  on  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  because  she  was  oonridered  a sea  deity,  | 
from  her  cmcr;^ing  from  tbe  waves.  In  Er.to- 


PONTIC— PONTOPHILUS. 


rONTUS— POOIUOH5. 


grmis  of  Iljmenoptcrotui  insi-cts,  of 
which  the  common  white  or  cabbage  butterfly, 
P.  braasica,  is  a well-known  species. 

PoxTic,  pon'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pontus, 
Euxine,  or  Blade  Sea. 

PoKTirr,  pon'tif,  t.  ( pontifftf  Fr.  from  poa/i/fer, 
Lat.)  A higb-priest ; the  pope.  In  Roman 
History,  the  pontiffs  or  pontiflees  formed  the  most 
illostrioua  among  the  great  colKgrs  of  priests. 
They  are  said  to  have  derived  tiu-ir  name  from 
their  having  originally  oflcnxl  sacrificea  on  the 
bridges  (pontes). 

I PoxTiKlc,  pon-tinic,  ) 0.  Belonging  to  a 
, PoNTiFiCAi.,  pon-tife-kal,)  high-pricst;  pertain - 
I iug  to  the  pope ; 

The  authority  is  as  rnoch  superior  to  the 

regal,  as  the  sun  Is  greater  than  the  moon. — Akom. 

I ' magniiioent ; splendid ; 

I Like  a robe  pentijteal,  tw'er  seen  but  wondered  at.— 

building,  as  a bridge (obsolete  in  this  ugnitica- 
tion;) 

Mow  they  had  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 
I\j>Uijlcai,  a ridge  of  pendant  rock, 

Over  the  vex'd  abyss. — Miltom, 

— ^ pontifical^  a book  containing  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  ceremonies  j—pfu.  dresa  and  ornaments 
of  a bishop. 

Coming  thither  robed  in  his  pamiificaU. — LowiA. 

I , POXTIFICALITT,  pon-tif-e-kal'e-te,  s.  The  state 
, I and  government  of  the  pope  of  Rome. 

' PoKTiPiCALLT,  pon-iiTe-kal-le,  od  In  a pontifi* 
cal  maimer. 

PowTiriCATE,  pon-tife>kate,  «.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a ponUif  or  high-priest ; the  reign  of  a 

' 

PoKTiriCE,  pon'te-fis,  s.  Bridge-work;  editlce  d 
^ a bridge. — Obsolete. 

This  new  wond'rous  paU\fice. — JTi'Um. 

PoMTIFlciAL,  pon-ts-flsh'al,  a.  Relating  to  the 
pope. 

PoNTlFlClAX,  pou-te-fish'an,  S.  An  adherent  of 
I the  pope ; 

I Many  ponti/kians,  and  we,  lUffur  on  tbls  point — .Vc^nlo^ 
—o.  popish. 

PoimxR,  pon'tine,  a.  An  e|>itlict  applied  to  a 
! marshy  district  in  the  south  of  the  papal  states  in 
Italy,  and  south  of  the  town  Tre  I’ontrs. 

PoKTLBViS,  pontle-ris,  s.  In  Horsemanship,  a 
disorderly  resuting  of  a borne,  by  rearing  repeatedly 
on  bis  buid  legs,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  coming 
over. 

i PoNTOBDBLra,  pon-to-dol'la,  ».  (ponto*^  the  ses, 
and  bdtUa,  a kind  of  gum,  Gr.)  A g<*nas  of 
marine  Annelidcs,  whu^  attach  tbemsclvee  to 
rays,  sharks,  and  (klier  Chondropterygioua  Ashes. 

PoxToNiA,  pon-to'ne-8,  t.  (potUot^  the  sea,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Decapod  Crustaceans:  Family,  >Ia- 
cruura. 

Pontoon,  pon-toon', s.  (Fr.  and  Span,  pon/on,  from 
ponlf  Fr.  and  ponr,  Lat.  a brid^.)  In  Military 
affairs,  a flat-b^tomed  boat,  commonly  lined  within 
and  without  with  tb  or  copper.  The  OritUb  poo- 
tot  ms  are  usualW  about  twenty-one  feet  long,  flve 
feci  broad,  and  three  feet  deep.  Ponloon-MJyf, 
a bridge  formed  of  two  lines  of  pontoons,  abrot 
five  feet  apart,  anrhnml  across  a river.  PimtooH^ 
j cnrriayfy  a carriage  formed  with  two  wheels  only, 
and  two  side-pieces,  whose  fore-enda  are  supported 
I hy  timl>ers. 

, PosTopim.i'S,  pon-tofe-loJi,  $.  (/wi/or,  the  sea. 


and  phileo,  1 love,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Dr, 
Leach  for  a genus  of  Shrinipe. 

POKTCS,  pon'tus,  $.  (Lat.  poniot,  the  sea,  Gr.) 
In  Mythology,  an  ancient  deity,  father  of  Phorcys, 
Thaumaa,  Kerens,  Kurybia,  and  Ceto,  by  Terra; 
be  is  the  same  as  Oceanus. 

I Pony,  po'ne,  s.  (pivbably  from  pimy,  insignificant.) 

' A small  horse. 

i Pood,  pdd,  s.  A Russian  weight,  equal  to  1(1^ 
kilugraminea,  40  Rtntsuin,  or  36  English  pounds. 

Poodle,  poodl,  t.  A small  kind  uf  water-dog  with 
shaggy  soft  hair. 

Pooii,  poo,  inUrj,  An  exdamvtioQ  expressive  of 
our  detestation  of  an  action  that  offends  Uie  purity 
of  the  mind,  without  our  attending  to  the  agiTit ; 
or  it  evinces  oar  dislike  of  an  cdijed  which  is  dis- 
gusting to  our  senses. 

Pool,  pool,  s.  (po/  or  pw(.  Sax.  Dutch  and 
Dan.  po/i!r,  IceL)  A small  collection  of  water 
supplied  by  a spring,  and  having  an  outlet,  in 
which  it  diffen  fmm  a pond;  (/*ou/e,  Fr.)  the 
stakes  played  for  in  certain  games  with  cards ; the 
name  also  of  a particular  game  at  bUlianis. 

Pooler,  poorur,  s.  An  instrument  used  by  tanners 
in  stirring  the  bark  in  the  tan-pits. 

PooNAilLlTB,  poo'na-lite,  s.  (from  Poonah  in  Hin- 
dostan,  where  it  ooairs,  and  a stone,  Gr.) 

A mineral  oocuiring  in  slender  rhombic  prisms  of 
92’  20',  resembling  oeedlestone,  with  which  it 
also  nearly  oorresponds  in  hard  ness ; it  is  found 
along  with  the  fiua  apopli)  Hites  brought  from 
Poonah.  Hardness  = 5.0  to  5.5. 

Poop,  poop,  s.  ( poupty  Fr.)  The  highest  aiid  aft- 
most  dodc  of  a ship.  Poop-roj/d,  a short  deck 
or  platfurm,  placed  over  the  aftmost  part  of  the 
poop  in  the  largest  of  the  French  and  Spani^li 
mcu-of-w.ar ; usually  callinl  the  top^aUanUpoop 
by  our  shipwrights r.  o.  to  strike  npon  the  st*-m 
as  a heavy  sea ; to  run  the  head,  bowsprit,  or  jib- 
boom  of  one  vessel  into  the  stem  or  poop  of  anotluT. 

PoopiNO,  pooping,  s.  The  breaking  of  the  sea  over 
the  taffniil  on  the  poop ; the  action  of  one  vessers 
running  her  stem  against  another's  stem  ap- 
plied to  the  sen  when  it  ia  ao  turbulent  as  to  break 
in  the  stem  sashes,  &c. 

P(X»R,  poor,  a.  ( paour.  Armor,  pauper^  pontnt^ 
Fr.)  Wholly  destitute  of  property,  or  not  having 
properly  sufficient  for  a comfortable  subsistence ; 
needy ; indigent ; without  strength,  beauty,  or  dig- 
nity ; meagre;  barren  ; mean,  as  a poor  discourse; 
destitute  of  value,  worth,  or  importance  ; useless  * 
trifling ; paltry ; destitute  of  fertility,  as  poor 
land;  unliappy;  pitiable;  depressed;  low:  de- 
jected ; lean ; emaciated ; small,  or  bad  quality ; 
uncomforUbie ; restless;  ill,  as  the  patient  ha.s 
BpiMit  a poor  night ; dear,  as  expressive  of  tender- 
ness and  pity ; 

/bor,  littfo,  pretty,  flattering  thing.— Aw. 
contrite;  humble; 

Blessed  are  the  poor  tn  sptriL— J/au4.  v. 

Th«  poor,  via.  the  poor  people,  the  indigent,  the 
nee<ly,  in  a collective  sense; — $.  In  Ichtliyok^, 
the  Gadmi  minutus  of  Liim.-cun,  a small  species  of 
cod-fish.  Poor  laws,  thu.se  st.itutni  which 
parochial  aid  is  pruviilcii  for  the  destitute  and 
needy.  Poor-»piriUd^  of  a mean  spirit ; cowardly ; 
b.vse.  /’oor-iiptWtetMess,  meanness  of  spirit ; base- 
nes.v;  cowardice. 

PooRjoMN,  pior-jon',  s.  Tlie  tonk,  a apectet  of 
cod-fish  ; the  Gadns  calvius. 


POOKLY— POPUFUCa^M. 


POPLIN— POPULATION. 


I PooRLT,  poorle,  ad.  \Mthocit  wealth ; with  Uttl« 
SQCcesB;  nteoiilj;  not  healthy;  verging  on  bad 
I health. 

PooBKBSS,  poor^nea,  i.  Deotltutioo  of  meana ; in> 
digcnce;  poverty;  want;  mcanneaa;  want  of  apirit ; 
barrenness ; smallneoa,  or  bad  quality ; want  of 
value  or  importance ; want  of  the  proper  quality ; 
want  of  capacity. 

Por»  pop)  «.  ( poqt,  Dutch.)  A emails  amart,  quick 
sound  or  rep^ ; a slang  term  for  a pawnbrolung- 
oflke ; — r.  n.  to  enter  or  to  issue  forth  with  a quidc,  ; 
sudden  motion  ; to  dart ; to  Start  from  place  to  place 
suddenly ; — t,  a.  to  thrust  or  push  suddenly  with 
a quick  motion ; to  pop  off,  to  thrust  away ; to 
shift  off ; a slang  term  for  to  pawn ; — ad.  suddenly 
end  cnezpecte^y,  as  be  came  pop  upon  me. 
Pop-ffwiy  a small  gim  or  tube  used  by  ebUdren  to 
shoot  wads  and  make  a noise. 

Popj:,  Antiquity,  certain  officers  among 

the  Romans  who  assisted  the  priests  at  sacrifices.  ^ 

PorB,  pope,  s.  {papa,  pappat,  poppo*,  Gr.  papa,  ' 
I.at.  I^  Span,  and  Port,  pope,  Fr.  a father.) 
The  title  assumed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  bead  , 
of  the  Roman  CathuGc  Church.  Tlie  word  papa 
or  poppas  U used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a pres* 
brier.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church  it  was 
gi\'cii  to  the  bishops  in  generoL  Gregory  VII.  in 
a council  held  at  Rome,  a.T>.  I07fi,  decreed  that 
^ the  title  papa  should  bo  given  only  to  the  bi>hop 
of  Rome,  as  a mark  of  superior  respect  There 
are  three  offices  or  dignities  united  in  the  person 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  He  is— 1.  the  primate  or 
head  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  world ; 2.  he  is  bishop 
of  Rome  and  metropolitan  of  its  province ; 3.  he 
b the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  papal  state.  In 
Ichthyolof^,  the  a be.iutiful  little  fish,  seldom 
exceeding  six  or  seven  inches  in  length ; called  also  i 
the  smaller  river  perch — the  Accrina  vulgaris  of 
Cuvier.  that  part  of  an  animal  which  { 

contains  the  popliteal  gland  and  fat  connected  with 
iL  Pope's-potset,  a Wremge  consisting  of  white 
wine  flavoured  with  boiled  almonds. 

! Popedom,  pope'dum,  t.  Tire  place,  office,  or  dig- 
1 nity  of  the  pope ; papal  dignity. 

I’OPEJOAM,  popo-jonc',  a.  A gome  at  cauls. 

PoPELlSG,  fjopeling,  s.  An  adherent  of  the  pope. 

Popery,  po'jnir-e,  $.  The  religion  of  the  Church  of 
I Rome,  comprehending  its  doctrii)es  and  practices. 

PoPiLijL,  po>pU'c-a,  «.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
I insects:  Family,  Scarabaidr. 

PoPixjAT,  popTn-jay,  t.  (popapayOf  Span,  pappa- 
I gaVo,  ItaL  a parrot.)  A parrot : a woodpecker , 

I a bird  with  a gay  bead ; a gay,  trifling  yoiuig  man ; 

I a fop  or  coxcomb ; a toy  dressed  np  as  a bird,  for> 
merly  set  up  as  a mark  to  be  shot  at,  in  an  ancient 
I Scottish  game  called  ‘ shooting  at  the  jopinjay,* 

1 particularly  described  in  Sir  Walta-  Scott’s  tale  of 
{ Old  Mortality. 

i Popish,  po'pish,  a.  Relating  to  the  pope  or  to 
i popery ; taught  by  the  p^ ; peculiar  to  popery. 

I PoPlSHLT,  po'pbh-lp,cKi  with  tendency  to  popery; 

I in  a popuh  manner. 

I PoiXAB,— See  Popular 

I PoPLiPCOiUM,  pop-le-fu'je-nm,  t.  Literally,  flight 
of  the  people.  In  Antiquity,  a Roman  fcrtivol 
I celebrateil  on  the  nones  of  July ; s.vid  by  some  to 

; have  been  held  in  honour  of  Ron)ulus,  who  on 

I that  day  disappeared  amidst  thunder,  lightning, 

I and  other  ununial  disordiTs  of  the  air,  when  the 
people  in  tcnr'T  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and 


said  by  others,  in  memory  of  a signal  uctory  Ck- 
tmned  over  the  GauU.  \ 

Poplin,  popTin,  $.  A kind  of  cloth  made  of  silk 
and  worsted.  ! 

PopLiT.«C8,  pop*Ie-te'us,  s.  {poptes,  the  ham,  Ijit.) 

In  Anatomy,  a muscle  arising  from  the  extcnisJ 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  superior 
triangular  surface  at  the  back  of  the  tibia.  It  r 
bends  the  thigh  and  leg.  [ 

Popliteal,  po^le-te'al,\  a.  (popUs,  the  ham,  | 

POPLinc,  pop-Htlk,  / Lat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
poaterior  part  of  the  knee-joint  or  ham,  as  the 
popliteal  arteiy,  the  pop^eal  neire,  the  popliUal  i 

gland,  &C.  I 

Poppet,  pop 'pet,  r.  In  Turning,  the  part  of  a lathe 
which  holds  that  end  of  the  work  to  be  tuned, 
which  u farthest  removed  from  the  man  drib  TTua 
Word  b sometimes  written  pvppeL  Poppets,  in 
Shipbuilding,  are  perpendicular  pieces  of  timlMT, 
fixed  on  the  fore  and  sftmost  parts  of  the  bulge- 
ways,  to  support  a ship  when  launching. 

Poppy,  pop^p^i  *•  (^pop^^  or  popig.  Sax.)  Tlie 
English  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genua  Papaver.  | 

Poppy-head,  the  top  of  the  boards  which  form  the  | 

ends  of  seats  in  churches,  &c.  Poppy  oil,  an  oil  j 
much  used  by  artists,  particularly  for  very  light  and  i 
delicate  colours,  it  not  being  so  ajit  to  turn  yel-  | 
low  by  age  as  linseed  oU.  , 

PoPtTt.ACE,  pop'tt-lftBc,  s.  (Fr.  from  papulus,  Ijit.) 
The  common  people;  tlie  vulgar;  the  multitude,  1 
comprehending  all  who  are  not  dUtingnished  by  | 
rank,  education,  office,  profession,  or  erudition. 
PoPULACY,  pop'u-las-e,  s.  The  common  multitude; 
the  multitude 

Popi'LAR,  pop'u-lnr,  n.  (Span.pnpt«/or«>,  Ijit.)  Per-  i 
taining  to  the  common  people ; suitable  to  com-  i 
mon  people ; familiar ; not  critical ; cosy  to  be  | 
understood ; beloved  by  the  people ; pleasing  to  the  I 
people ; ambitious ; studious  of  the  people's  favour;  I 
(not  usual  in  this  signification ;)  j 

His  virtnes  have  undone  bin  cotmtiy ; 1 

Such  bumanity  in  treason. — Addison,  i 

prevailing  among  the  people . extensively  prm  alont,  I 
aa  a poj^lar  distem^an'.  In  I.aw,  popvl^  acti<ms  | 
are  such  as  are  maintainable  by  any  of  her  Majes-  f 
tv’s  subjects,  for  oHrovery  of  the  penalty  incurred  | 
by  transgressing  some  pi^nnl  statute.  It  is  called 
a popular  action,  because  it  is  a proceeding  which  I 
may  bs  taken,  not  by  any  one  person  in  pnrticu-  1 
lar,  but  by  any  of  the  people  who  think  projicr  to  [ 
prosecute  it.— Cotre/.  \ 

Popirr-AiiiA,  pop-u-la'ro-a,  ».  In  Antiquity,  the 
bcnchea  or  seats  in  tlie  Roman  amphitheatre  on  ' 
which  the  people  sat  to  beliold  the  games. 
Popularity,  pop.u-ldr'e-te,  s.  {pof»tlaritas,tAt)  j 
F.nvour  of  the  people ; state  of  being  favoured  by 
the  people;  rcpntiontation  suited  to  common  con-  j 
ception ; that  which  is  intended  or  adapted  to  } 
prociwe  popular  favour.  j 

PontLARlzE,  poji'u-ldr-iic,  v.  a.  To  make  popular 
or  common ; to  diffuse  among  the  people.  | 

Popularly,  pop'u-ldr-le,  ad.  In  a popular  man-  ' 
ncr : so  as  to  please  the  people ; according  to  com- 
mon conception. 

Pori  LATE,  pop'u-latc,  r.  n.  To  propagate;  | 

When  there  he  great  sbosH  of  people  wbleb  go  on  to  ' 
poptthii'  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  sustoota* 
tiun. — Bacon.  j 

— r.  a.  to  people ; to  furnish  with  inhabitants.  ( 

Population,  pf^p-u-b'shun,  s.  The  whole  number 
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* of  pfojjle  or  inhultUtils  of  « country;  the  estate  of 

I a amiitry  with  regard  to  the  number  of  ita  inbabU 

tants; 

I Neither  I*  the  po/mfntim  to  he  reckoned  onlr  by  nam- 
her.  for  a !>tr.aHer  nutnlwr  that  itH'iul  more  and  earn  k^a, 
do  wear  nut  an  eatate  aonner  than  a nnmbcr  that 

live  lover  and  gatia-r  more.—AieoN. 

the  act  or  operation  of  peoplinjf  or  fnrnlahing  with 
'inhabitant^);  the  mnUipiytng;  of  intmbitantis  aa  * the 
I vaiuc  of  our  we^item  laixls  is  annually  incrcaaed 
by  pofmlation.* 

I Pom.iNF,  pop'u-line,  *.  An  allcnloid  found  in  the 
I bark  and  leaves  of  the  Populua  treinula,  alonj;  with 
j ftalicino.  It  forms  delicate  white  needles,  which 
have  A vweet  taste,  like  that  of  liquorit'e.  It  is 
aiuiriiigly  sf>lublo  in  water,  ivatlily  in  alcohol,  and 
is  reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Pori.LOAiTT,  pop-u-lo«'e-te,  ».  Populoosnesa ; tnol- 
titude  of  people. — Seldom  used. 

H“v  it  fi'ndiireih  unto  populatUy,  v«  iball  make  bat 
Utile  douhL-^/tratn. 

Porrbofs,  pop'u-lus, «.  ( Lot.)  Full  of 

inhabitants ; muncrouflly  peoplivl. 
rt)i‘fl-Or8t.Y,  pop'u-lus-lo,  ad.  With  many  iiihabi- 
Unts  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coiinlry. 
roiM.’LOi  pop'ii'lus-ncs,  t.  The  state  of 

abimnding  with  people. 

PoruLCS,  |>f.p'a-lus,  ».  (arbor  populi,  the  tree  of 
the  people,  I.at.  from  its  being  usual  in  sndent 
I RiOne  to  phuit  n>ws  of  the  {>opIar  in  public 

I places.)  The  Poplar,  a genus  of  trees:  Order, 

Saiicaccx. 

PoUANO,  po-ra'no,  s.  (probably  from  porti;o^  I carry 
' or  extend,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tho  wandering 

i branches.)  A germs  of  climbing  slirubs,  cbietly 

1 natives  of  India : Order,  Convolvulao:a“- 
, PoHAMiiLnA,  po-ran-t/te'ra,  s,  (poros,  a pore,  and 
anthera^  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Australia;  Order,  Eujihorbiacer. 
PonnEAGLB,  porT>c-gl,)  t.  A s|-ecit'*  of  shark, 
PltoUEAGLE,  pro'be-gl,/  the  I.amna  comuhica. 

I PoKCATE,  porcTtate,  1 ® * ndg**,  I.at.) 

j PoKCATED,  poreltato-ed,!  Ridged.  In  Ento- 
i moh>gy,  applied  to  a surface  which  has  several 
parallel  longitudinal  ridges. 

I PuKCELAiN,  {K»re'se-lanc,  s.  (;>orr</fan«7,  iLil.)  A 
j tine  variety  of  eartlienware,  sotnetlmes  cnlled 

I Cliina,  from  its  having  brnm  originally  iiianufac- 

1 tured  in  that  country.  PorceJiin  clay  or  eor/A, 
j — SCO  Kaolin, 

PoitcEUA,  porv-scle-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Antonia 
I'orcel,  a Spanish  promoter  of  b«'tjmy.)  A genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Peru. 
PoucELLANA,  poiT-sel-la'na,  s.  A gi*nus  of  Di-ca- 
I )«od  CniBtrucans,  allied  to  Astaeu.H:  Family, 
Macro  ora. 

PitKCELLAMTi':,  porc-*onAn-ile,  s.  An  opaque 
hritUe  variety  of  j:ts|)er,  so  called  ou  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  poreidain. 

I\»RCKLi.ANEOU«,  pon*-.w‘l-la'n«-us,  rt.  Pertaining 
I to  or  rt'scmbling  iximflain. 

PoRCKLLiA,  p«r*‘-8*-ric-a,  s.  A fowl  genus  of 
lleteruptKlous  Mollusc's,  allictl  to  tho  Ucllcniphon, 
fniin  the  Mountain  Limestone. 

PoncELLlO,  porc-sene-o,  $.  A gcuus  of  Cnwta- 
ci'ans;  Family,  OiilMndff, 

PuHClME,  pore'sine,  $.  (porc/iwts,  from  /Kfceior,  a 
pig,  Ijit.)  Pertaining  to  swine,  as  ajiimals  of 
the  porchu’  Spoci'^. 

PoiK  rt,  portAhe,  s.  (/rorcAe,  Fr.  p**riicut^  I^t.  from 
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poria^  a fete.)  An  exterior  appendage  to  s build- 
ing, forming  a covered  approach  to  one  of  its 
principal  doorways;  u portico;  a foveird  walk; 
distinctively,  the  place  in  Athens  a here  Zeno  J 
taught  bis  disciples.  The  Porch  is  cqmvalent  to  | 
the  School  of  the  Stoics. 

PoRCLTUCE,  pawrk^U-pine,  s.  f/Jorc»fS,  a pig.  and 
$p\nn^  a spine,  lait.)  The  common  name  of  the 
aniiDsls  of  the  genus  liystrix:  Order,  Rodentiu.  ]| 
Porcupitit-Juk^  tho  Diudon  hystrix,  a nsti^’c  of  | 
the  American  t«‘as,  so  called  on  account  of  its  '■ 
spiny  skin,  which  it  has  the  power  of  contmtting  | 
or  dilating  by  means  of  an  irmer  skin  or  membrane. 

PoiiE,  pore,  a.  (French,  from  porot,  n p.*WK;g:c,  Gr.)  • 
In  Anatomy,  the  presumed  orifices  of  the  exlisling 
and  absorhent  ves;«<la,  which  terminate  on  tho  I 
surface  of  tho  vsrious  membranes.  In  Ilotany,  i 
minute  orifices  of  plants,  as  those  which  contain 
the  sponiles  of  the  Boleti,  In  Natural  Philosc*-  i 
phy,  a mintitc  interstice  Itetwoen  the  particles  nr 
molecules  of  matter  which  com;  ose  bodies; — r.». 
to  i(X)k  with  steady  continued  atteution  or  ap]>li- 
cation;  ij 

In  every  house  ho  *gan  t'*  and  prie,— CTk<»i«?rr.  , J 

to  j*ort  on,  to  read  or  examine  with  stea/Jy  per-  ' 

severanco ; to  dwell  on,  mmv  p.articulnrly  sppli-  | 
cable  to  the  patient  examin.nlion  of  boolu,  or  of  ! 
anything  written  or  engraved. 

Painfully  to  pore  upon  a book. — Shoha.  j 

With  sharpened  slftht  pale  antiqiiariee  pent.  ^ i 

The  inscription  value,  but  llte  nut  adore.— /bpe,  | ^ 

PoREBLiND,  porc'bluide, > a.  (pitrttf,  blind,  Gr.?) 

PcRiiLiSD,  purTUnde,  )'  Near-si jtted ; short- 

sighted. 

POKKK,  po'rur,  $.  One  who  pores  or  ttiniies  dili- 
genlly. 

PoKOEE,  pawTje,  $.  A co.'irse  kind  of  Indian  alTk. 

PoRlFERA,  po-rifer-a,  s.  (/»r«s,  a pnre,  and  Jero^ 

I bear,  L^)  A name  given  by  Mr.  Hogg  to  a 
family  or  gronp  of  Polypi,  including  the  genern 
Cellcpora,  MilleiM)ra,  and  TtihiilifKira;  tl*c  term  is  • 
also  applied  by  Dr.  Grant  to  dcsiptute,  as  a cla5.«, 
tho  fn*»h-water  and  marine  spongiTii. 

PORIPORM,  po'rc-fawrm,  a.  (pontt,  a pore,  and 
fnrmn.,  form,  Lat.)  Having  the  form  or  appear-  t 
aiico  of  a pore.  In  Uotany,  applied  to  a nectary 
when  of  that  appe.arance ; as  that  of  the  hyacintli,  , 
which  has  three  similar  [•ores  in  the  germ»‘o.  j 

PouxxF.88,  po'’re-'nc*,  a.  rulness  of  portx.  . 

PouiSM,  po'rixm,  f.  (porirmn^  an  acqni>ition,  Gr.) 

In  ancient  G«^>metry,  a proposition  mtHmiin^  the  . 
{HMsibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  ' 
a given  problem  indetenuinate,  r»r  capjihle  of  in-  : 
numerable  solutions.  It  was  also  use«l  to  ihmote 
a corollary,  or  tnilh  evoked  in  the  investigation  of  , 
a proposition,  without  a dircet  view  to  its  dis-  j 
coverv.  Such  knowledge,  therefore,  not  being  j 
immediately  sought  after,  was  called  an  auquinilton,  ! 
or  pnrism, 

PonisTic,  po-ris'tik,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  a 

PoHiSTiCAL,  po-ris'to-kal,  i porism;  seeking  to 
determine  by  what  mesjis,  and  in  how  many  ways, 
n problem  may  be  solved. 

PoRiTE,  jio'rite,  ».  (/torot,  a pore,  Gr.  from  its 
etcIlaU'u  ap;>earancc.)  A fos»il  of  the  genus 
pontes. 

PuRiTES,  po-ri'teii,  t.  A genns  of  fossil  Pulj-pifi**^ 
ramified,  or  loluxtcd  and  obtuse,  the  outer  surface 
stcUabHl  all  over. 

Pork,  porke,  a.  (i*orcut,  a swine,  lait.)  Tiie  flesh 


of  BH-ine,  fresh  or  &altod;  when  Balled  iUitl  drii-d 
it  is  trrmt^d  bacon. 

PoRKii:ATCB,  porkoc-tor,  s.  Otic  who  feeds  on 
swine’s  flesh. 

If  we  ^row  all  to  he  porimtrrt,  we  shall  shortly  not 
hare  a rasher  on  the  e«4Js  for  money. — Shots. 

PoRKKR,  porke'ur,  «.  A boj*;  a ]>t^. 

StraiKht  to  the  lodinncnts  of  bU  heni  ho  run, 

Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  brneath  the  suo. — Ihpe. 
PoRKRT,  porke'et,  ) » • 

l>«UKI.l^■J^^ork.rmR,r  *•  Ap^oryoung.mue. 

A priest  appears. 

And  ofTrinirs  to  the  tIamInK  altars  hears; 

A /oriel,  and  a lamb  that  Dover  suffer’d  sheam.— • 

PonLiKRlA^  pon'-le're-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Antony 
de  i’urlier  de  Baxainar,  a Spanish  promoter  of 
botany.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  oatircs  uf  Peru: 
Oriler,  ZygophvUacrx. 

POKOCELE,  po-ro-iK?Te,  s.  ( ;wot,  a callus,  and 
ktlcy  a tumour,  Gr.)  In  I’.itholo*,;)’,  a hard 
tumour  of  the  scrotum ; intestinal  hernia,  with 
tlnokening  and  induration  of  the  envelopes, 
PtiR’iTEPiiALl'i*,  |K>-ro-sero-lus,  *.  ( /JOTttit,  a pore, 
and  krphalty  a head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Annriides. 
i'oRoMi'iiAl.rs,  po-rom'fa-lus,  $.  (j>oros.  a callus, 
tind  omphalosy  tlie  navel,  Gr.)  In  Path<»]r»gT, 
K-hirrueity  of  the  navel ; undiUieal  bemb,  with  i 
thickened  and  indurated  coveriiigs. 

PoRottiTY,  po-ro«'e  te,  s.  (/xww,  a pa.«sairt,  Gr.) 
I'liat  condition  of  nmtcnal  bodies  which  consists 
in  the  discontinuity  of  their  molecules,  the  iutcrvals 
iM'ttveen  these  lietug  railed  port*. 
l’oE*»nc,  po-rotlk,  n.  (/wro*,  a callus,  Gr.)  Con- 
veiiing  part  of  the  footl  into  hanl  m»tt«'r. 

P«>Roi;a,  po'rus,  a.  Having  iQter.«tices  ui  the  skin 
or  sidtslnnce  of  the  body ; having  spiiiu-les  or 
p.'.ss.'iges  for  fluids  \ full  of  pun's. 

Pt»Ki>u*NK8*,  po'ms-nes,  s.  (/^oro«,  a pore,  Gr.) 

The  ({uality  of  having  pores ; ponmity. 

PoitrA,  paur'i«,  s.  ( por/t*,  a ring,  Gr.  in  allmion 
to  tho  ring  round  the  staineius.)  A g«-tius  of 
trailing  slinil>s,  natives  of  Java:  Order,  IJliaceae. 
Poui'flYRA,  por'fe-ra,  *.  Gr. 

fojin  its  colour.)  A genus  of  Alga;:  Order,  Cou> 
fcn’BCea. 

PoKi'iiYKlA,  por-fe're-a,  s.  f jtorphyros^  pur|dc,  Gr.) 

Tho  .^ultimua,  a genus  uf  binls : Family,  Hallida'. 
PoKriiYRtoK,  por-fe 're-on,  s.  In  Mytholojgr,  a son 
of  C'crlus  and  Terra,  one  of  the  giants  who  made 
war  against  Jupit<T. 

IViRPiiYHiTiC,  por-fe-rillk,  ) a.  Pertaining 
rtiUPllYRACKoi'ft,  por-fe-ra’»hus,f  to  lorplijTv; 
resembling  porjdiyry  ; coni|K>*ed  of  porphyry ; con- 
taining porphyry. — .See  Poqdiyry. 

PoupiiYHizE,  por'fe-rize,  r.  a.  To  cause  to  re- 
H-mblc  [Kirphyry ; to  niuko  spotted  in  its  cuinpo- 
sition. 

PoRPiiYRiZED,  por'fe-rizde,  port  a.  Having  ac- 
tjuired  the  ap|)caran<re  of  porph5T7. 

PoKPliYROPS,  |n)fTe-n)pa,  $.  f»tr/Jiyr0s^  purple, 
and  op#,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Wpteroos 
insects:  Family,  Tanrstoms. 

I*<mi'iiTRoxiNK,  por-fi'-nikslne,  $.  (porpkyroi^ 
ptirjile,  and  aciil,  Gr.)  In  Chemistry,  a non- 
azotised  princi;  le  found  in  Bengal  opium;  it 
funns  small  brilliant  crrstala,  which,  when  dis- 
solved in  dilute  mineral  acids,  yield  a ml  colour; 
it  is  neutral,  soluble  in  aloohul  or  ether,  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  quite  distintrt  from  the  otlicr 
vegetable  subftancca  fimud  ui  opium. 


roKniYRV,  por'fe-re,  #.  (porpAyma,  pnrjde,  Gr.  the 
u.^u.al  (tduur  of  the  true  p^^rphyry.)  An  igm-nus 
rock,  coinp'H*d  chiefly  of  fvbj  ;tr  as  a bast*,  with 
ciy&tals  of  the  same  mineral  dLoseminAted.  There 
arc  many  varieties,  smh  as  ;.reenstone  j or}»hyry, 
homstoue  porphyry,  claystone  jK«rphyry,  and  other 
fi'ls}»atliic  rocks,  porphyry  slate,  &c,  Vvrphyry- 
shelly — see  Purjmra. 

PoRPiTA,  por'pe-ta,  #.  (^porpf,  the  ring  or  buckle  of 
a shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Araleplians,  charac- 
terized by  an  internal  circular  flailenM  disk,  of  a ; 
calcareoiw  and  homy  texture : Family,  M»-<hLd«hr.  i 
PoRiHiisK,  }*or'iK»yi,  #.  (/>orcf*#,  a sw-lne,  and  pUcu^ 
a fisli,  Gr.)  Tl^  common  name  fur  the  difli*rent 
sjiecies  of  Cetaceans  belonging  to  Uie  genus  i’ho- 
ca^oa. 

PouRACEors  por-r«'shns,  a.  ( pormrt-M,  from  | 
porrunty  a leek  or  unlotu)  Greenish.  In  Patho- 
Jogy,  applied  particularly  to  the  cxtTttums  i»f  the 
animal  body,  as  ex{>cctt>nition  or  feces  when  ex- 
hibiting the  colour  of  the  leek. 

PoRRYxrr,  por'rekt,  n.  ( porriyo,  po'-rfftns,  I extend 
I.At.)  Ill  Zoology,  extending  forth  horizontally  ai 
if  to  m«*et  Kimetliing. 

PoRKKrTloK,  pur-rck'shtin,  $.  The  act  of  stntch- 
ing  forth. 

PoRRET,  por'irt,  *.  LaL  /wito,  jtorrtitay 

Ital.)  A scallion ; a leek.  I 

It  is  Tw*t  an  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why  garlle,  moly*,  j 
an<l  ptrrreft  have  wliiie  roots,  deep  green  leaves,  and  black 
aeeds. — llrovn's  Vulp.  Err. 

PoRRTPOE,  poririt!j<*,  $ (from  being  iw'a.'^oned  with 
porrets,  or  from  a corruj*tion  of  fiotlnge.)  Bmth 
sco.'wmit]  with  jmm'ts  or  other  similar  herbs : hence  I 
broth  or  soup  generally.  ■ 

I had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a mess  of  porr'^l  jr.-^  \ 
^ Shahs.  I 

In  Scotland,  this  term  is  app1ie<l  to  n dl-h  pre-  I 
{ikiml  by  nii.ring  oatmeal  in  slightly<saJted  boiling 
wattT,  and  keeping  the  whole  boiling  till  it  assume!, 
the  coii'.i-.tcncy  of  paste.  It  is  generally  eaten  with 
milk.  In  America,  pm^itiye  is  prepaid  by  treat- 
ing a mixtuiv  of  meal  and  flour  in  a preci’.cly 
similar  manner.  Voi-ritiyi-poty  the  pot  in  which 
foo<i  is  bulled. 

PuHKiNGKR,  por'rin- jur,  #,  ffrom  porn^yrf)  A small 
Tes,5cl  in  wliieh  childrc:i  cat  porri«lge  or  milk,  or  1 
UM-d  for  warming  liquors  in  the  nurserr ; a head-  i 
dress  in  the  sbu]>c  of  a {torringvr,  In  contempt,—  | 
Obsolete. 

Here  la  the  cap  yonr  worship  did  bespeak.— 

Why,  Uiis  was  moalded  on  a porringer. — 

A haWrdaKbcr’t  wlfv  of  small  wit  raUnl  upon  me,  till 
her  pink'd  porrimger  felt  off  her  head  —SKaks. 

PoRBioo,  por're-gn,  s.  (Ijitin,  1 extend,  or  sprea/l 
als>ut.)  In  Pathology,  moist-scjUl,  an  eruption 
of  straw-coloured  pustules,  concreting  into  yellow 
or  brownish  cru.vts  or  cellular  sculis.  llie  s|M>cies 
of  this  dbicajie  are  given  as  twing— 1.  P.  larvalis 
(larvoy  a mask,  Lat.),  inik-scall,  the  mista  hutea 
of  authors;  it  is  named  from  its  enveloping  the  I 
face  as  with  a mask.  2.  P.  furfumns,  ftiriura- 
ceous-sraU.  8.  P.  lupiuosa,  lupinclike-scall. 

4.  P.  scutulata,  scallcd  licad.  5.  P.  decalvans, 
ringworm-scall.  6.  P.  favosa,  honeycomb-scali. 
Port,  fx»rte,  *.  (French,  fn«m portu*,  a haven,  a place 
of  refuge,  loit.)  A harbour  or  haven  where  Bhi|»s  | 
arrive  with  their  freight,  and  customs  fnim  goixls  ; 
are  token.  CVose  port,  one  within  the  body  of  a | 
town,  as  the  ports  of  Khodtw,  Venice,  &c.  Frte  I 
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port,  one  open  end  free  for  merch»nU  of  anj  na* 
tion  to  load  and  onload  tbdr  reaaela  in,  withoot 
pajing  any  dntj  or  automa,  as  the  ports  of  Ge> 
Doa  and  Leghorn ; it  also  means  a total  exemption 
and  franchise,  which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy, 
for  goods  imported  into  a state,  or  for  those  t^ 
growth  of  the  country  exported.  In  Commerce, 
}>ori  cAnryes,  charges  to  which  a ship  or  its  cargo 
is  subject^  in  a harbour;  (porta,  LaL)  a gate; 
an  entrance ; 

Show  all  thy  praise  within  the  jkwI#  of  the  dan^ter  of 

ZU«.>-A.  lx.  14. 

O polish'd  pertorbetion I miden  caret 
That  keep'st  the  poru  of  Mntnher  open  wide 
To  manj  a watcblul  nighL— 

an  ernbrasuie  or  opening  in  the  side  of  a ship  of 
war,  tbrongh  which  a gun  is  pmntod ; a poiVhnlc. 
Port-bars^  strong  pieces  of  oak  fitted  in  the  port- 
sills  for  the  porpose  of  reoeiTing  the  iron  hooks  and 
wedges  by  which  the  ports  are  properly  secured. 
Pori-kook»^  hooks  driven  through  the  side  of  a 
ship,  and  d^ched,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  the 
hinges  that  are  fastened  to  the  port^lida.  PorU 
Ud*y  a sort  of  banging  doors  that  shat  in  the  porta 
at  sea.  Pori-rigglt»y  small  semicircular  pieces 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  ship's  nde  over  the  porta, 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water.  Port-ropei,  ropes 
spliced  into  the  rings  on  the  out-nido  of  the  port* 
lids  for  hauling  them  up  by  the  aa^tanoe  of 
blocks.  Por1~9a8hef,  windows  put  into  the  cabin 
ports  and  other  apartments  of  a ship  of  war.  Pori- 
thackU$y  iron  ring  bolts  driven  throng  the  lower 
deck  port'lids  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them. 
Port-4ackU»y  those  which  serve  to  haul  up  tlic  port- 
lida.  JIalf-porUy  a kind  of  shatters  with  arcular 
holes  in  the  centre,  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
moxxles  o^be  guns.  This  wo^  is  used  in  se>*erml 
phrases,  as  *Hook  on  the  ports  fore  and  afr,*  the 
order  to  the  carpenter's  crew  t^)  hook  on  the  port* 
lids  fore  and  sit  the  ship,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
squall.  * Slope  the  porUy  the  order  to  raise  or 
lower  the  port*lids  to  an  inclined  position,  to  pre* 
vent  the  rain  from  going  in  between  decks.  The 
larl>oaril  or  left  side  a ship,  as,  *The  ship  heels  to 
porty  riz.  she  inclines  to  the  larboard  side.  * Ilard 
a poriy  the  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the 
larboard  side  of  the  ship;— carriage;  air;  mien; 
manner  of  m«>vcment  or  walk ; demeanour ; ex* 
teraal  appearance; 

Thlok  joa  moeh  to  pay  two  thousand  rroinui. 

And  bear  the  name  and  port  uf  geotleroan  ? — SiuAs, 
Now  lay  the  line,  and  measure  all  thy  court 
By  Inward  virtue,  not  external  port. — Drpdm. 

a kind  of  Portugnese  wine,  which  is  named  from 
Oporto,  the  chief  sea-port  of  that  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean peninsula.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Upper  Douro.  In  Ijiw,  pori-totly  a 
payment  paid  for  the  liberty  of  bringing  goods  into 
a port.  In  Mtisic,  port  of  tke  roice,  the  faculty 
or  habit  of  m.iking  the  shakes,  passages,  and  di- 
minutions, in  which  the  beauty  of  a song  consists ; 
— r.  a.  to  carry  in  form ; to  turn  or  put  to  the 
left  or  larboard  of  a ship,  as  ' Port  your  helm,' 
via.  put  your  helm  over  to  the  larboard  side  of  the 
vessel. 

PonTARiLTTT,  pore-ta-bU'c-te,  s.  ( portaWuy  Let) 
Fitness  to  be  carried. 

PoRTADLC,  pore'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  carried 
the  hand  or  about  the  person,  on  horseback,  or  in 
a travelling  vehicle ; not  bulky  or  heavy ; that  may 
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be  carried  from  place  to  place ; tliat  may  be  bone 
along  with  one. 

The  pleasure  of  the  rellgloas  man  Is  an  easy  and  port- 

able  pleasure.— SmtA. 

PoRTABLENEsn,  pore'ta-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  portable. 

Portage,  pore'taje,  #.  (porin,  I carry,  I.at)  Car- 
riage; the  act  of  carrying;  the  price  of  canying; 
a port-hole. 

Portal,  pore'tal,  s.  (portaUy  Fr.  poridJoy  Ital.) 
The  arch  over  a door  or  gate ; the  framework  of 
the  gate ; the  lesser  gate,  when  there  are  two  of 
different  dimensions  at  the  entrance ; formerly,  a 
small  sqnare  comer  in  a room  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  apartment  by  wjunsooting,  and  form- 
ing a short  passage  into  a room ; a gate;  an  open- 
ing for  entrance,  as  the  portaU  of  heaven. 

POKTAKCE,  pore'tans,  s.  ( porter,  to  carry,  Fr.) 
Air;  mien;  carriage;  demeanour. — Obsolete. 

A goodiv  lady, 

That  seem'd  to  he  a woman  of  »rrrat  worth, 

And  by  her  stately  portamu  boru  of  huaveoly  birth.— 

Spenser. 

PORTASS,  pore'tas,  a A hmiaiy;  a prayer-book. 
—Obsolete. 

In  hU  hand  his  porUsse  still  he  hare, 

That  much  was  worn,  hut  therein  little  read ; 

For  of  devotion  ha  had  little  carv. — Spenser. 

PORTATB,  pore'tate,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  epitiwt 
applied  to  a cmas  which  is  not  ervet,  but  placed 
athwart  the  escutcheon  in  a bend,  as  if  it  were 
home  upon  a man's  shoulders. 

Portative,  pore'ta-tiv,  a.  Portable. — Obsolete. 

Bo  small  an  Instrument  portat^/s.^-CJiamesr. 

PORTCRATOH,  portv-knt'un,  s.  ( porter,  to  cany,  and 
emyow,  a pendl,  Fr.)  A pencU-case ; an  in>tru- 
ment  serving  to  enclose  a cravtm  or  chalk  pemil, 
and  occasionally  sennng  as  a handle  fur  holding  it. 

Portcullis,  porte-kul'lis,  s.  ( parte,  a gate,  and 
corsler,  to  sUdt«,  Fr.)  A strong  gmted  framing  of 
timber,  resembling  a harrow,  tlte  vertical  pieces  of 
which  were  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bottom,  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  into  the  gronnd  when  it 
was  dropped,  and  also  to  bn^ak  and  d«*«troy  that 
upon  which  it  fell.  It  was  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  in  a groove  of  solid  stonework  within  the 
arch  of  the  portals  of  ea.»tles. 

POKTCULLISED,  porto-kullisd,  a.  Haring  a port- 
cullis. 

Porte,  porte,  t.  (porto,  a gate,  Lat)  The  Otto- 
man Court,  so  called  from  the  gate  of  the  Kultaii's 
palace,  where  justice  is  administered,  as  the  Sub- 
lime Porte. 

Ported,  porte'ed,  a.  (porta,  a gate,  Lat)  Having 
gates ; -^obsolete ;) 

Theito  hriiHit  keys, 

DesigntoS  power  to  ope  the  ported  skies. — Ken  J<,Hson. 
carried  in  form. 

The  angelic  equadmu  bright 
Tiun'd  fiery  red,  sharp’ning  in  mooned  horns 
Thetr  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
Witli  porUd  Hpean.—  MUum. 

Portekd,  por-tend',  r.  a.  ( jtoriendo,  Ijit.)  To  fore- 
show ; to  foretoken ; to  indicate  something  future 
by  preriouB  signs. 

Portersior,  por-teu'shon,  a The  act  of  foreshow- 
ing.— Not  in  use. 

Although  the  red  oomeis  do  carry  the  porumsions  of 

Mars. — ^ruwn. 

Portent,  poritent,  i.  ( porimtun,  Lat.)  An  omea 
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of  Q] ; a prodigy  betokening  the  approach  of 
calamity. 

P0BTEMTOC8,  por-ten'tus,  a.  ( porfen/om«,  Lat.^ 
Ominons ; betokening  ill ; monatroua ; prodigioua ; 
wonderful,  in  an  ill  b>enae. 

With  thU  portenUMM  bridge  the  dark  abyaa^ifiUoa' 
No  beast  of  more  porUntaus  eUe 
In  tbe  lierclnlan  fbreat  Uea.— ffoseMrauiii. 

Porter,  porte'or,  a.  ( portfer,  Fr.  from  porto,  a 
gate,  Lat.)  A man  who  has  tbe  charge  of  a door 
j or  gate ; one  who  waita  at  the  door  to  carry  me»« 
•agea;  (poreeiir,  from  porter,  to  cany,  Fr.)  one  who 
carries  burdens  for  hire;  a carrier;  a malt  Uqnor 
introdtioed  about  1 722,  for  the  porpoee  of  super- 
seding the  mixture  of  ale  and  beer,  or  ‘ half  and 
half,’  then  in  rogue,  and  from  wliich  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet ' entire,’  to  intimate  that  it 
was  drawn  entirely  from  one  butt.  It  acquired  its 
present  name  from  being  at  first  extenrivoly  con- 
sumed by  porters  and  labourers.  It  differs  from  alo 
and  pale  beer  in  being  made  of  high-dried  malt. 
In  kfarine  affairs,  an  iron  bar  confined  to  one  ex- 
tremity of  an  anchor-shank,  admitting  of  croubars 
at  one  end,  which  act  as  lerers  in  turning  the  shank. 
Tlie  word  eolportrur  is  now  frequently  used  to 
denote  a hawker,  particularly  of  rriigioos  publica- 
tions: it  is  the  French  word  for  haw  ker,  from  cow, 
tbe  neck,  and  porter^  to  carry,  in  allusion  to  tbe 
wares  sold  being  osusUy  suspeuded  by  a strap 
round  the  neck. 

Porterage,  porte'or-aje,  «.  Money  charged  or  paid 
for  the  carriage  of  burdens  by  a po^r;  the  buriness 
of  a porter  or  door-keeper. 

Porterlt,  porte'ur-le,  a.  like  a porter. — Vulgar. 

Portfire,  porte'fire,  s.  A composition  for  igniting 
gunpowder,  &c.  consisting  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
mealed  gunpowder.  For  tiring  artillery,  these  in- 
gredients are  in  the  proportion  of  6,  2,  and  1,  re- 
spectively; for  firing  mines  and  bla^g  rocks, 
their  prop^ion  is  7,  2,  and  6. 

Portfolio,  porte-fole  yo, ».  ( port-feuilU^  Fr.  porte, 
I carry,  and  foHmm^  a leaf,  I«^t.}  A case  resem- 
bling the  boai^  of  a large  book,  in  which  drawings 
and  other  loose  papers  ate  kept. 

PoRTGLAVS,  porte'glare,  «.  (porter,  to  carry,  Fr. 
and  glaiv^  a crooked  sword,  Welah.)  A sword- 
bearer. — Obsolete. 


PoRTGRATB,  poite'grtTe,^  s.  (portos,  a port,  Lat 

PoRTOREVB,  portc'greve,  > gertfa^ 

PoRTREETB,  porte'reve,  \ Sax.  a count  an  ca^) 
An  officer  or  bailiff,  whose  business  was  to  look 
after  the  customs  and  tolls  chaigeable  by  goTcm- 
meut  at  a port 

P0ETHMEU8,  pawrth'me-ns,  s.  ( porikmegOy  I feny 
over  a strait  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family, 
Zcidc. 

Portico,  pore'te-ko,  $.  (Italian,  porficvs.  Lat)  In 
Architecture,  a kind  of  gnllcry  on  the  ground,  or 
a fHaxxa  encompassed  with  arches  supported  by 
columns ; a oorered  walk. 

P0RTIFORIITM,  porte-e-fo're-um,  a,  (Ijitin.)  In 
Eocleriastical  History,  an  enugn  or  banner,  an- 
ciently prorided  in  moat  parochial,  and  in  all 
cathedral  churches,  intended  for  carrying  in  the 
frent  of  any  prooesekm. 

PoRTiOK,  pore  than,  a.  (French,  portio,  Lot)  In 
general,  a part  of  anything  sc^»arated  from  the 
whole ; a part  of  a whole  considered  by  itself, 
though  not  actually  dirided ; a part  asrigned ; an 
alloUnent ; a dividend ; the  part  of  an  inheritance 


given  to  an  heir,  or  descending  to  him  by  l»w ; n 
futune r.  a.  to  diride ; to  parrel ; to  allot  a 
share  or  shares ; to  endow  with  a fortune. 

PORTIOKED,  pore'shund,  part  a»  Endowed  ; fur- 
nished with  a portion. 

Him  porrion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans,  bless'd; 

The  young  who  labour,  and  tbe  old  who  rest.-— 

PORTIOKER,  pore'shnn-nr,  «.  One  who  divides  or 
assigns  in  shares.  In  Scottish  Law,  one  who 
bolds  part  of  a property  which  has  been  originally 
divided  among  coheirs. 

PoRTiOMiST,  pore'sbun-ut,  a.  One  who  has  a cer- 
tain academical  allowance  or  portion.  In  Law, 
one  of  two  or  more  ministers  who  serve  a parson- 
age alternately,  because  each  receives  but  a }M>r- 
tion  or  proportion  of  the  tithes  or  profits  of  th« 
living. — CowtL 

Portionless,  pore'shnn-les,  a.  Having  no  portion. 

P0RTI.AKD,  pawrt'land,  a.  Relating  to  the  IhIc  of 
Portland.  Portland  beds,  or  Portland  UmeMoiify  n 
series  of  calcareous  strata  belonging  to  the  uppi.T 
part  of  the  Oolite  fonnation,  found  chiefly  in 
England,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  on  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire.  Portland  aagoy  the  powder  obtained 
from  maceration  and  drying  of  ^e  roots  of  the 
Arum  macnlatum,  which  grows  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland.  Portland  stone,  a variety  of  oolite  ob- 
tained from  the  Portland  beds ; a member  of  the 
oolitic  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

PORTLANDIA,  porte-laDd'de-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of  the 
DucheM  of  Portland.)  A genus  of  small  glabrous 
trees,  natives  of  South  America  : Order,  Cuicho- 
naceee. 

PoKTi.AR,  portelar,  a.  A bar  to  secure  the  ports  of 
a ship. 

PoRTLAST,  portcla'^t,  \ a.  The  gunwale  of  a 

P0RTOI8B,  pore'toys,  / ship. 

Portliness,  portelo-nes,  a.  (from  poytly.")  Dig- 
nity of  mien  or  of  personal  appenmnee,  conwiKting 
in  frilness  and  symmetry  of  b^y,  with  diguitii^ 
manners  and  demeanour. 

Portly,  portele,  a.  (port,  air,  mien.)  Grand  and 
dignified  of  mien  ; of  a noble  appraratioe  and  car- 
riage ; bulky ; corpulent ; swelling. 

PORTMAK,  po^'man,  a.  A bu^ess  uf  a port  town, 
or  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

PoRTMAKTBAD,  poTte-man  'to,  a.  (French,  from  : 
porteTy  to  carry,  and  nuuiteaM,  a cloak.)  A ease  to  I 
bold  a mantle  or  cloak,  and  other  things  necessary  | 
for  travellii^. 

; PORTMOTE,  porte'mote,)  «.  (por^,  a port,  Lat  i 

PORTMOOT,  porte’mwt,  / and  gamoty  a meeting, 
Sax.)  In  Law,  a court  kept  in  haven-towns  or 
ports. 

P0RTOI8B.— See  Portlost 

Portrait,  pore'tmte,  a.  (French,  from  portrmrey 
to  draw.)  A drawing  or  painting  representing 
the  likeness,  from  the  life,  particularly  the  face, 
of  any  particular  individual : it  is  also  frequently 
applii^  to  the  pictures  of  animals  ; — r.  a.  to  por- 
tray ; to  draw.— Not  used  as  a verb. 

1 labour  to  portrait  tbe  Ims^  uf  a brave  knlxbt.— 

PORTRAITGRE,  porc'tri-ture,  a.  A portrait ; a 
painted  resembLonce. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause  I soe 
The  portrailurt  uf  his.— 5AoAj(. 

Portray,  p<»e-tra',  r.  a.  (^porirtnrty  to  draw,  Pr.) 
To  paint ; to  describe  by  picture  ; to  describe  by 
wor^  ; to  adorn  with  pictures. 
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PoRTBATBR,  pow-trn'ttr,  $.  On®  who  paints,  draws 
to  the  life,  or  describee* 

PoHTHRSa.  portc'res,  > a.  (/»orfo,  a pate,  Lat.) 
I’onTKRKSP,  pore'tur-es,  i A female  gutakeeper. 
PoKTSOKKif,  porteWkn,  a.  ( porf^t,  a ^te,  Lat. 
and  aolw,  jnrisdictioii,  Sueo-Gothic.)  Harinp  the 
cirmit  or  liberties  of  the  pate ; that  is;,  In-ing 
within  the  citj  ^te  in  point  of  prvvilcgea,  t^ugh 
without  it  in  point  of  fact. 

PoimiCAi.-nRooii,  pawr'tii-pal-bToom,  s. 
W'hitc-flowered  Cystiaus,  or  Cystiaus  alba  of  hoi 
iibts.  Portugal-lanra^  the  I’runus  Lusitania, 
l>eautiful  eTerpn-(*n  slirub,  much  used  in  oma* 
menting  gardenn. 

PoBTirotESE,  pawrYlf-pcte,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Portugal ; — a.  a native  of  Portugal, 

PoRTCLACA,  por-tu-laTca,  $.  ( porto^  I carry,  and 
laCy  milk,  Gr.  from  the  plants  being  milky.)  Pure- 
lane,  a genus  of  humble  fleshy  herbs,  the  flowers 
of  which  expand  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  morning  If  the  son  shine,  otherwise  they  do 
not  open  : T}’po  of  tl>e  order  Portolaceic. 
PoRTULACBac,  por-tu-la'so>e,  $.  {portuloca^  one  of 
the  genera.)  An  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  con- 
siitinp  of  fleshy  shml«  or  herl»s,  with  alternate 
extipulate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  flowers, 
usually  expanding  in  the  sun,  and  of  short  dnra- 
tion  ; calyx  u.sually  of  two  sepals ; petals  nstutlly 
five : stamens,  along  with  the  {x'taU,  irregularly 
K‘t  into  the  base  of  the  calyx ; filaments  dii<tinct, 
adnatc  to  tho  base  of  the  petals,  and  nsually  op 
posit®  them  where  the  number  is  equal ; anthers 
ovate  and  two*erlled,  opening  lengthwise ; ova- 
rium one,  usually  roundish ; capsule  one-celled 
style  sometimes  single,  filiform,  cleft  into  numer- 
ous stigma.s  at  the  base } seeds  numerous ; albu- 
men farinaecotub 

PoRTiLACAlUA,  por-tu-la  ks're-a,  i.  (altered  from 
portuliica.^  A genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  Aftica : 
Order,  Portulaceir. 

P(>rti;md^  poT-tn'nc-de,  a.  (-/wrftmw,  one  of  tlie 
genera.)  Puddlers,  or  I’nddliiig-crabs,  a family 
of  Brachyurous  Crrutaceans,  allied  to  tlie  Can- 
cerians. 

PouTiKtS,  por'tn-nns,  a.  A perms  of  Peenpod 
CnLstaceaus : Type  of  the  family  PortuniiUe. 
PoRWiCLK,  porc'wig-1,  a.  A tadpole,  or  frog  in  its 
first  state  from  the  spawn. — Kot  used. 

That  vhicli  the  ancients  called  gyrioua,  we  a porvigU 
or  tadpole. — Brotm. 

Port,  po're,  a.  (fromy>ore.)  Full  of  ports  or  small 
interstices. 

PoscA,  poeTia,  a.  (I>atin.)  Tlte  common  drink 
the  Komaii  sohliers,  coti-MHling  of  water  sharj  ened 
with  a little  vinegar.  This,  when  on  strict  duly, 
was  an  indulgence,  their  common  drink  being  wuUt. 
PosK,  port,  a.  Sax.)  A irtufliug  of  the 

head ; catarrh. — Obsolete. 

lie  spi'keth  in  his  now. 

And  sneseth  fast,  and  eke  b«  hath  the  p<m. — nimuye. 
(French,  standing.)  In  Heral<lry.  the  attittide  of 
a tion,  horse,  or  other  beast,  standing  still  with  his 
four  feet  on  the  grotmd; — r.  a.  ( poaer,  Fr.)  to 
puzzle ; to  set ; to  put  to  a stop  or  stand  by  a^k- 
ing  difficult  questions;  to  interrogate  cioecly; 

She  la  the  presence  of  others  po*ed  and  sifted  him  — 
Bitean, 

Posrr,  po'zur,  a.  One  who  puzzles  by  asking  diffi- 
cult questions;  one  who  examines  with  a riew  to  , 
puzzle ; I 
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One  who  questioneth  much,  ahall  h-am  mneh ; but  lot 
his  qne«tii>na  not  be  troublesome,  fur  that  is  fit  fur  a 
pc4cr. — Bocofi. 

a question  put  which  cannot  be  answered. 
PosiDEoK,  po-sid'e-on,  s.  ( p^Muleon^  Gr.)  An 
Athenian  month,  named  ftum  Posidonia;  a f<l‘^ti• 
Tal  in  honour  of  Neptune,  which  was  celebmted  in 
this  month.  It  consisted  of  thirty  dsys,  and  an- 
swered to  part  of  December  and  January. 

PosiDOK,  pos'e  don,  s.  (Ptwrirfon,  Gr.)  In  Mytho-  . 
logy,  one  of  the  names  given  to  Neptune  by  the  'I 
Greeks. 

*081D0NIA,  pos-e-do'ne-a,  $.  (^Pottulcfty  one  of  tho 
names  of  Neptune.)  A genus  of  marine  plants : 
Order,  Zostcraceae.  In  Concholngy,  a genus  of 
fossil  bivalves,  belonging  to  the  Monuinyaria  of 
Lamarck. 

Posited,  poz'e-ted,  a,  (posiVta,  Lat.)  Pul;  set; 
placed; 

The  modification  of  matter  thus  pogiud  or  diS|x>sod.— 
IlttU'a  Origin  <if  Jftnkind, 

Position,  po-ti^h'un,  $.  (positio,  Lat)  State  of 
being  placed:  situation;  attitude;  principle  laid 
down ; proposition  advanccil  or  aflimied  as  a fixed 
principle,  aa  a ground  uf  reasoning,  or  to  be 
proved;  advanec-meut  of  any  principle;  state; 
conditutn.  In  Arithmetic,  a nilc  which,  in  solving 
a question,  supposes  any  numWr  to  be  the  true 
one,  and  makes  tliis  a poaiiion  whence  to  proceed 
in  the  required  calculation.  As  tliis  nundier  is 
assumed  at  random,  it  will  probably  be  erroneous; 
the  rule,  on  tliis  account,  lias  been  called  the  rule 
of  false.  It  is  divided  into  single  and  double 
position.  In  Geometry,  a line  b said  to  be  ffirtn 
in  position  wlien  its  direction  b known ; in  mag- 
nitude, when  its  length  b known.  The  ffiometiy 
of  />o,«ftVm  b the  investigation  of  the  ndations 
which  exbt  between  the  |>ositions  of  the  dilTcrent 
part.a  of  a geometrical  fipire  with  regard  to  en*-b 
other.  In  Painting,  the  placing  of  the  model  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  fur  the  end  which  the 
painter  ho.a  in  view. 

Positional,  po-zbh'un-nl,  a.  respecting  position. 

— ObjudcU*. 

A strange  conceit,  aarr^lMnir  nnto  plants  potUionat 
r-i'i-ralluna. — Broten'a  Vutgttr  A'rrtrt.  , 

I’oSiTivx,  poz'e-tir,  a.  Laid  down ; expressed ; ; 
direct;  expUiit;  absolute;  real;  existing  in  fact, 

M positire express;  confident;  fully assnrod; 
di^notic;  over-confident;  settled  by  arbitrary 
ap(K>intnient; 

I.a«ra  are  !«it  port'fitY.  Ix've’a  powers  we  se« 

In  nature’s  sanction,  and  her  first  decree.— 
having  the  power  to  act. 

AVbat  is  thia  hut  to  claim  a posittva  voioe,  as  well  as  a 
nepfstlve  ? — .Vwt/l. 

In  Algebra,  a po’i/ire  ^4onii/y  is  an  affirmative  or 
additive  qnantity,  and  b preceded  by  the  sign  • 
it  b the  opposite  of  a negative  quantity,  which  it 
indicated  hr  the  sign  — . If  no  sign  precedvs  s 
quantity,  b undm^tood,  and  the  qtiantity  taken 
as  poiiiire  in  accordance.  These  signs,  -}-  and 
— , are  called  respectively  the  positite  ami  negative 
signs.  In  Electricity,  positirt  eltdricify,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Franklin's  theory,  denotes  the  presence 
of  a superabundance  of  the  electric  fluid.  It  b 
called  by  others  vitreous  electricity,  as  being  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass ; that  which  b pro«hiced 
by  rubbing  amber  or  resin  b calb'd  rvsinruis, 
answering  to  the  negative  electricity  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Bodice  in  the  former  condition  b said  to  be 
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and  ui  the  latter,  negativdj  electrified. 
In  Qraounar,  potiiiee  dtprte  is  the  atate  of  an 
adjective  which  denotes  eiinple  or  absolute  qnalitj, 
without  coenparisoQ  or  relation  to  increase  or  <Umi- 
nutioD,  as  good,  just,  powerful s.  what  is  capable 
of  bnng  afilnned;  realit}r;  not  what  settles  bj 
abtoltiU  appointment;  a word  that  affirms  or 
denies  existence. 

rosiTiVELT,  poaVtiv-le,  odl  Absolntelj;  hj  it- 
sdf ; independent  of  anjtlung  else ; not  compara- 
tirelj ; not  negatively ; really ; in  its  own  nature ; 
bherenUy;  certainly;  directly;  ezplidtly ; ex* 
pivssly ; peremptorily ; oonfidmtly ; with  full  as- 
surance. . 

PosmvEKKSA,  pot'e-tiv-nes,  s.  Actual  existence ; 
reality ; perempturiness  ; full  aasurance. 

PosmviTT,  pos-e*tiv'e*t«,  s.  reremptorinoes.— A 
low  word 

Conrags  and  /nHttivity  are  never  more  neceeeaiy  than 

00  such  an  oeeaslon.—  H'ans  on  th*  itunL 

PosrrciiB,  posVture,  A Posture. — Obedets. 

The  petitart  Of  the  party’s  hand.~/htiMAistl. 

P08NRT,  pos'nei,  s.  ( pomed^  Welsh.)  A litUu  baan ; 
a porringer,  skilled  or  sauoe;tan. 

PosoLooicxL,  po-so-loj'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
po»>.»b;gy. 

PosoxxiGT,  po-6oro-je,  A (p<*scM',  how  mnch,  and 
logo$^  a disoounse,  Ur.)  b Medcine,  the  science  ; 
of  doeeA 

P08OQUKRIA,  pos-u-kwc're-a,  s.  (apmara^potoqueri^ 
the  name  pven  to  P.  longifuUa  by  the  natives  of 
I Guiana.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Golaua:  ; 
Order,  Cinebonaoea.  | 

Posi’OLiTE,  poe'polite,  a (fiosse,  to  be  in  power,  | 
Lot.  po/ia,  a city,  Gr.)  A name  given  in  Pulond  | 
Co  a militia  or  national  guard,  consisting  of  the 
gentry,  who  In  ease  of  invasion  are  summoned  to 
anna. 

Posse,  p^'se,  a (Latin,  (0  be  able.)  tn  Law,  a 
i possibility,  or  that  which  may  be  poeuble,  in  eon* 
j tradistinction  to  that  which  is  actually  in  existence, 
and  whkh  is  aaid  to  be  in  esse.  Poim  cowstofu*, 

I literally,  power  of  the  ooonty.  It  was  given  to 
the  sheriff  and  other  officers  of  the  crown  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ^e  county  (with  some  exceptions)  to 
assist  him  in  preserving  the  pesce,  in  purstung  and 
arresting  offenders,  and  in  such  like  acts  where 
I sssUtaoce  was  required. — Z^mbar<f4  Sittnardka, 
In  low  langnage,  a crowd  or  rabble. 

Possess,  pox-res',  v.  a.  (^pottideo,  possessns,  Lat, 
iesdkm,  Sax.)  To  have  whcdly  as  a proprietor ; 

I to  own  or  bold  title  to ; to  occupy ; to  seize  or 
I obtain,  as  they  possessed  themselves  uf  the  dtodid ; 
to  have  power  over,  as  sn  unclean  spirit ; to  affect 
hj  Borne  power; 

Asnsi  with  rumours,  full  of  Idle  dresms. 

Not  kuowlug  what  they  fear,  yet  ftiU  of  ibar.^-AiikA 
7b  posses#  o/y  to  g^ve  possession,  command,  or 
I oocQpancy ; to  possess  one's  #e(^  </,  to  take  or  gain 
possession  of;  to  possess  withy  to  furnish  or  fill 
I with  something  permanent,  or  to  be  retained. 

POSBBSSIOH,  pos-sesh'un,  s.  (French,  from  po$$u~ 
tioy  Lat)  The  condition  of  holding,  owning,  or 
: possesang  property;  property;  the  thing  |k«* 

aessed ; the  state  of  being  under  demoniacal  power ; 
madness;  lunacy.  In  Law,  pottettion  is  two* 
fold— ortwai^  and  m hw.  ActwU  possesAib}i  is 
when  a man  actually  enters  into  lands  and  tene* 
menu  to  him  descended,  /bssession  in  Itno  is 
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when  the  lands  or  tenements  are  descended  to  a 
man,  and  be  has  not  as  yet  actually  possessed 
them.  In  Bailment,  the  bailie  who  receives  goods 
to  convey  or  to  keep  for  a time,  has  the  poasessiou 
of  the  goods,  and  A temporary  right  over  them, 
but  not  the  property.  Property  in  possession  in* 
dudes  both  the  right  and  the  occupation. 
aessia  frotriiy  literally,  poasesrion  of  a brother.  It 
is  a^egal  maxim  that  the  possession  or  seisin  of  a 
bjB^er  will  make  his  rister  of  the  whole  blood  his 
j£r,  in  preference  to  a brother  of  the  half  blood. 
^-2  BL  228.  Poueuion  m<mey,  a certain  sum 
^per  day,  paid  to  the  man  whom  ^e  sheriff  pots  in 
W poasesrion  et  goods  token  under  a writ  oi  Jkr% 
Jaeioi.  The  amount  is  8a  Gd.  per  day  if  he  is 
boarded,  and  6a  per  day  if  not  boarded.  ITrif 
tffpouueiony  a precept  directing  the  sheriff  to  pot 
a person  in  peaceable  poesesakm  of  property  re- 
covered in  ejectment. 

PossESsioztEB,  poz*zesh'on*ur,  a A possessor.—* 
Obsolete. 

Old  freemea  and  pssseasionsrs.— £«&wy. 
P0S8ES6ITB,  poz-zes  IV,  o.  Having  poesession ; 
denoting  poasesrion,  as  tbe  poseearive  or  genitive 
case  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  grammar ; the  poa* 
aessWe  case  of  noims  is  marked  by  an  apostrophe, 
tbos,  fMoa'#;  plural,  mea*A  A possesstM  pronoMS 
is  a pronoun  join^  to  a noon  as  an  adjure  to 
express  belonging  to,  as  my,  Ais,  Aer,  our, 
yottr,  tkdry  its,  own. 

Possessor,  poz-zea'nir,  a (Latin.)  Owner ; mas* 
ter;  proprietor;  oocnpsat 
POSSBSBOBT,  pox*xca'snr-«,  a.  Haring  posseanofi. 
In  Law,  a possessory  acUon  is  one  which  has  for 
its  object  t^  regrining  possoarion  of  a freehold,  of 
which  the  defendant  or  bis  ancestora  have 
nnjostly  deprived  I7  the  present  tenant  or  posses* 
•or.—ri&k  Sheriff  Late,  ^ 

PO88BT,  pos'rit,  A {poeeiy  from  potiaWy  together, 
Welsh,  posco,  adulated  water,  L^)  Milk 
cordled  with  wine,  or  any  other  arid *r.  o.  to 
cordle;  to  turn; 

It  doth  posset 

And  curd,  Uke  eager  dropiHngv  Into  mltk, 

Tbe  tbla  and  wboioMome  bliMri. — Skoke, 

P08SIBIUTT,  pos*e*bilVte,  a (posst'6^Cee,  Fr.) 
The  power  of  being  or  existing ; the  power  of  bap* 
pening ; the  state  of  being  possible.  It  often  im- 
plies gmit  unentainty  ai^  doubt ; 

A bare  fomihUUg  that  a thing  may  be,  or  not  be.— 

TiUotton. 

PossiBLB,  posVbl,  o.  (Frcncli,  pow/frilii,  Lat) 
That  may  be  or  exist ; that  may  be  now,  or  may 
occur  at  some  fbture  time;  that  may  be  done; 
not  cootrary  to  the  order  of  thingA 
Possibly,  posVblA  od.  By  any  power  really  exist- 
kig ; perhaps ; without  absurdity. 

Post,  poste,  s.  (Dan.  and  Swed.  Welsh,  postr, 
Fr.  p<wtw,  fr^  I or  A 

piece  of  timber  set  erect,  nsnally  larger  than  a 
stake,  to  support  aomething,  as  the  ywsts  of  a 
bouse  or  a door ; a military  station ; tbe  troo;is 
statioued  at  a partkolnr  pbee,  or  tlie  ground  they 
occupy ; place ; employment ; office ; a seat  or 
rituation ; a kind  of  writing  paper ; a messenger 
or  a carrier  of  letters  and  papers ; 

I fear  tny  Julia  would  not  deign  my  Hoes, 

Keoetrlng  them  by  each  a vortliisM  pomt.~^SKa]st. 

one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convoy  the  mail 
or  despatches,  so  called  probably  from  the  rohiys 
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of  hones  which  were  firmcrly  kept  at  particular 
stations  or  posto,  for  facilitating  sneh  business ; 

Id  certain  placcB  there  be  always  fresh  potu,  to  carry 
that  farther  which  U hrouaht  unto  them  the  other.— 
Abbot. 

■Q  old  game  at  cards ; a kind  of  sculptured  archi- 
tectural ornament  shaped  like  a roll  or  wrc.ithing; 
—a.  (nposfer,  to  suborn,)  hired  to  do  whut  is 
wrong. — Obsolete. 

These  parUy  suborned  other  poti  men  to  write  their 
leceotU.— fir  £.  Sandy*. 

Kmgkt  of  <Ae  potty  a fellow  suborned  to  do  a bad 
action ; — r.  n.  ( poster,  Fr.)  to  trarel  with  speed  ; 
— w.  a.  (from  the  noun,)  to  fix  a notification  to  a 
post  or  wall  in  some  public  place ; to  expose  to 
public  reproach  bj  such  a notification  ; to  set ; to 
place ; to  station,  as  to  post  troops  on  a hilL  In 
Book  keeping,  to  carry  accounts  from  the  waste- 
book  or  jounuU  to  the  ledger. 

Post,  jmste.  A Latin  preposition  sigmf}ing  q/2er, 
used  in  oompontioa,  as  in  the  following  law  and 
other  terras : — Post  diem,  the  return  of  a writ 
after  the  day  assigned  for  its  return,  for  which  the 
ctutos  brevium  had  a foe  of  foorpence.  Pott  dit~ 
seavtfi,  a writ  that  lay  for  him  who,  having  re- 
covered lands  or  tenements  by  pracipe  qvod  red- 
daty  upon  default  or  reddition,  was  again  disseised 
l^  tbe  former  dUsebor. — CotoeL  Pott  facto  latOy 
a law  made  after  the  oomtuission  of  the  acL  Pott 
JutCy  a fine  due  to  tbe  sovereign  by  prerogative, 
after  a licentia  concordandi,  given  in  fino  of  lands 
and  tenements;  called  also  king’s  silver.  P(n>( 
natuty  (bom  after,)  in  our  old  law  writers  signifies 
the  second  sou ; it  also  denotes  one  who  was  bom 
in  Scotland  after  tbe  descent  of  the  crown  to  James 
I. ; such  a person  was  declared  bv  law  to  be  an 
alien  in  England.  Post-obit  bondy  an  agreement 
on  the  reoeij't  of  money  by  the  obligor  to  pay  a 
largT-r  sum,  exceeding  tbe  legal  rote  of  interest,  upon 
the  death  of  the  person  from  whom  he,  the  obligor, 
has  some  expectations  if  he  survive  him. — Cftoster~ 
feid  v.  Jameson.  Pott-terminum^  the  return  of . 
a writ  not  only  aAcr  the  day  as.signed  for  Its  return,  ' 
but  also  after  the  term,  for  wliicb  the  euttot  brt- 
vium  took  tbe  fee  of  20dL  It  was  sometimes  taken  i 
for  the  foe  itself.  Post-daiCy  to  date  oiler  the  real  ^ 
time.  Po*t-mor1em,  after  death.  A post-mortem 
oxAminatioD  of  the  body,  is  one  mode  after  the 
death  of  the  patient.  In  Music,  po«t-/>o«t/u>n,  re- 
tardation of  the  hoj-mony,  effected  by  placing  dis- 
cords npon  the  accented  parts  of  a bv,  not  pre- 
pared aud  resolved  according  to  tbe  roles  for 
discords.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  a post-ctipbiim  is 
one  placed  for  tlie  first  opportunity  of  r^ular  pre- 
ferment, being  the  naval  rank  next  above  that  of 
a commander,  aud  immediately  below  that  of  an 
adnuraL 

PoATAJiLB,  postc'a-hl,  o.  That  may  bo  conveyed  by 
post ; capable  of  being  posted. 

PoKTAQE,  poste'aje,  t.  The  duty  or  rate  of  charge 
levied  on  letters  or  other  articles  conveyed  by  post. 
PoATUiLL,  posteliil,  s.  The  bill  or  list  of  lottoiB 
tran.sinittvd  through  the  mail  by  a postmaster. 
PosTiK)Y,  postc'boy,  t.  A boy  that  ridos  as  poet; 
a courier. 

PU8TCUA1SE,  poste'shaze,  t.  A light  carriage  used 
on  common  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers fur  hire,  drawn  by  two  ur  more  horses. 
PosriJiLUViAi.,  po.«»le-d<'-lu'vc-al.  \ a.  (;xw/,  after,  i 
PobTlULUViAN,  po?tc-d«-lu'vc-an,/  and  dilavi-  I 
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ttnty  a deluge,  Lat.)  Posterior  to  the  Koachiaa 
deluge ; — «.  postdiluvian,  one  who  lived  poeterior 
to  the  flood,  in  contradistinction  to  an  ante^uvian. 

PosTEA,  postee-a,  t.  (Latin,  afterwards.)  In  Law, 
the  return  of  the  judge  before  whom  a cause  is 
tried,  of  what  was  done  in  the  cause  after  jenning 
issue  and  awarding  the  trial,  and  la  indoi^  on 
the  hack  of  the  nisi  prius  rerord. 

Po.«tTE&,  poste'ur,  s.  A oonricr;  one  who  travels 
hastily. 

Weird  sUtcTs  hand  In  hand, 

Jbtttn  of  tbe  ooa  or  land.— <Slei». 

In  Letterpress  Printing,  a huge  bill  for  posting 
ooDspicuou-ly  in  a public  place. 

P08TEBIOU,  pos-te're-nr,  a.  (Latin.)  Subsequent 
in  time  or  place;  later. 

PoSTEBlORiTY,  pos-te-re-OT^e-te,  s.  The  coming 
after  or  being  behind.  In  Law,  a man  who  holds 
lands  and  tenements  of  two  lor^,  is  said  to  hold 
of  his  more  ancient  lord  by  priority,  and  of  hia 
less  ancient  lord  by  pottertorify. 

Posteriors,  pos-te're-nrs,  s.  The  hinder  parts. 

P08TERITT,  pos-ter'e-te,  t.  ( pcMienVe,  Fr.  pos feri- 
taty  Lat)  Succeeding  generations : descendants; 
opposed  to  ancestors. 

Posters,  pos'tern,  s.  (pofents  for  potteme,  Fr.) 
A back  door  or  gate ; a private  entrance ; Uib  is 
the  primary  signification— any  small  door  or  gate. 
In  Fortification,  a small  door  in  the  flank  of  a 
bastion,  or  any  other  part  of  the  garrison,  through 
which  tbe  troops  can  march  in  and  ont  un per- 
ceived by  the  enemy. 

P08TEXISTKNCE,  poste>cgz-is'tcns,  1.  Subsequent 
or  future  existence. 

Postfix,  poste'fiks,  1.  An  affix, — See  Affix. 

PosTHACiutEr,  posto-hak'ne,  t.  A hired  post- 
horse. 

P08T1IA8TB,  postcliaste,  s.  Speedy  travelling,  like 
that  of  a post  or  courier , — a.  s;  evdy,  as  a post  or 
courier. 

The  duke 

Requires  your  haste,  pcsifMtU  appearanee, 

Even  ou  the  InstanU-^SeJ;#. 

POSTIIORH,  postcTiawni,  t.  A horn  or  trumpet 
used  by  s carrier  of  the  public  mail,  or  by  a 
coachman. 

POSTIIORSR,  poKte'hawrso,  t.  A hone  stationed 
for  the  use  of  couriers  or  persons  travclhng  by 
y^ost-chaisc*. 

PosTiiousE,  paste I10W8,  s.  A house  for  receiving 
and  despairing  letters  by  the  public  mail;  a 
post-office.  The  latter  word  is  now  generally 
used. 

PosTiiUYiE,  poHte'hnme,  a.  Posthumooa.  — Not 
used. 

A m<NlrKtT,  which  ooulil  not  he  born  tIU  they 

were  dead  — Porebat'  tHlyr. 

PosTiiUXOrs,  po.*ite'hu-imis,  a.  {post,  after,  Aumw*, 
earth,  and  hwiatut,  buried,  loit.)  Boro  after  the 
death  of  the  father,  or  taken  from  the  dead  body 
of  the  mother;  used  or  publislKd  after  the  death 
of  the  inventor  or  author;  existing  after  one’s 
deccav;,  as  ftotihumout  fame. 

Posthumously,  postcTiu-mus-lc,  ad.  After  one’s 
death. 

P08TIC,  postelk,  a.  (^potiicut,  Lat.)  Backward.— 
Obsolete. 

P08TII.,  p<j«'tit,  I.  ( pottUbr,  Ttal.  from  post,  after, 
LaU)  A n.amc  anciently  given  to  a note  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  to  one  pos- 
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twior  to  the  text  in  any  other  book; — r.  a.  (_po$- 
tilhre,  Ital.)  to  write  marginal  n(^;  to  gloea; 
to  iUustmte  with  marginal  notea. 

Po^TiLiox,  pos-tU'yun,  #.  {poitiUotL,  Fr.)  One 
who  goidee  the  first  pair  of  horses  in  a coach  or 
other  carriage ; one  who  ridea  one  of  the  horses, 
when  only  one  pair  b used,  either  in  a coach  or 
poet>chaise. 

PosTiLLATioN,  pot-ril-Ia'shun,  9.  Exposition  of 
scripture  in  preaching. 

P08TILLATUB,  poe'til-Ia-tur,  a.  One  who  expoonda 
scripture  verse  by  verso, 

P08TILLER,  pos'dl-nr,  t.  One  who  writes  marginal 
notes,  or  who  illostratca  the  text  of  a book  by 
notes  in  the  margin. 

Hcnee.  70a  pbaotsAtfck  po$i!IUr$  tn  song; 

My  teat  defeaU  your  art— 

> PosTLiMiHiAB,  poste-le-min'c-ar,  \ <k(po$(,aSler^ 
j PoSTLiMiNioc^  poste-le-niiu'e-ua,/  and  linuiHj 
an  end  or  limit,  Lat.)  Contrive^  done,  or  exist- 
ing subse<]uent]y. 

1 The  soul  may  be  carried  to  remote  and  distant  places, 
Ifora  whence  she  may  make  a postlimmiar  return. — 

I JlaUyteeU. 

I PosTLiKlifitni,  poste-le-min'c-nm,)  s.  In  Rom.on 
POSTLIMINT,  poste-liin'e-ne,  ) History,  the 
return  of  a person  to  bis  own  country  who  had 
gone  to  reside  abroad,  or  had  been  baiunhed  or 
taken  by  an  enemy.  In  the  modem  law  of 
nations,  the  right  of  postliminy  is  that  by  virtue 
of  which,  persona  and  tilings  taken  by  an  enemy 
in  war  are  restored  to  their  former  condition,  when 
again  brought  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged. 

PosTMAK,  poste'man,a.  Apost  or  courier;  aletter* 
carrier. 

Postmark,  poste'mdrk,  a.  The  mark  or  stamp 
placed  by  the  post-ol^  on  a letter  to  prevent 
fraud  or  mistake. 

Postmaster,  poste'inds-tnr,  t.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  public  conveyance  of  letters.  Po*t~ 
matter’Sfenerul  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  post- 
office  department,  whose  doty  U to  make  contracts 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  public  maOa,  and  see 
that  they  are  properly  executed,  and  who  receives 
the  moneys  arising  from  the  postage  of  letters, 
pays  the  expends,  keeps  the  acoounts  of  the 
office,  and  superintends  the  whole  department 
Postmeridian,  postc-mer-id'e-an,  a.  (post,  after, 
and  siendies,  noon-day,  Lat)  Being  in  or  be- 
km^g  to  the  afternoon. 

POSTNOTB,  poste'note,  i.  In  Commerce,  a bank- 
note intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a distant  place 
by  the  pnblic  maiL  It  differs  from  a bank-note 
in  being  payabU  to  order,  the  latter  being  payable 
to  the  bearer,. 

POSTOFPICE,  posle-orfis,  9.  An  office  or  house 
where  letters  are  reccivetl  fw  delivery  to  the  per- 
cont  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  other  places  by  the  public  mails;  a 
post-house. 

Postpaid,  poste'pade,  Having  the  postage  paid. 
Postpone,  posU-pone',  r.  a.  {po9U  after,  and  /xmo, 

I place,  LaL)  To  put  off ; to  delay ; to  defer  to 
a future  or  a later  time ; to  set  in  Tshv  below 
something  else. 

AU  other  eonslderations  should  give  way.  and  be  boa 
JMMrftOthlS^IocSs. 

POSTPO^MBNT,  poste-pooe'ment,  s.  The  set  of 
deferring  to  a future  time ; temporary  delay. 


I’OSTPONBNCE,  poste-po'neiia,  s.  Dislike.— Not  m 

Noting  preference  or  po#(powiK«.-V0Ait#oii. 
PosTPONER,  poete-po  nur,  9.  One  who  postpones. 
PosTOOSmoN,  poste-po-zish'un,  t.  The  state  of 
being  put  back  or  out  of  the  regular  place. 
POBTSCENIUM,  poste-se'ne-mn,  ^ s.  (/>ost,  behind, 
Parascekium,  pdr-a-ae'ne-um,/  and  sccmi,  a 
scone,  a stage,  lat  paro,  near,  and  shene,  a stage, 
Gr.)  In  ancient  Arohitwtnre,  the  bade  part  of 
the  theatre  where  the  machinery  was  deposited, 
and  where  the  actors  retired  to  robe  thomsrlves. 
Postscript,  poste'skript,  s.  (post,  after,  and  i>erip- 
rim»,  a writing,  Lat.)  That  which  is  written 
after ; a paragraph  at  the  end  of  a letter. 
PosTCRi^TKD,  poste  sknp-tcd,  a.  Added,  in  a post- 
scripL 

Post-town,  posts  town,  s.  A town  in  which  there 
is  a post-offioc. 

Postulant,  poetu-lont,  s.  (pos/ufo,  I entreat  or 
demand,  Lat.)  One  who  makes  a demand. 
Postulate,  pos  tu-late,  $.  ( pottulatum^  a request; 
a demand,  Lat.)  In  Logic  and  Philosophy,  a 
proposition  requirtid  to  be  granted,  or  the  use  of 
which  in  reasoning  is  demanded.  It  differs  from, 
an  axiom,  in  being  admitted  to  be  true  for  sake  of 
the  argument,  but  not  as  a truth  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  while  the  truth  of  an  .axiom  most 
be  admittad  the  moment  the  terms  in  whicli  it  is 
caressed  are  understood e.  a.  to  beg  or  assume 
without  proof;  to  iuvito;  to  solicit;  to  require  by 
entreaty;  to  assume;  to  take  without  positive 
consent. 

Postulation,  pos-tu-la'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  sup- 
jiosing  without  proof;  gratuitous  assumption; 
supplication ; iuterression ; 

Prasenting  hlsfoMuJotKHw  4t  the  throne  of  Godv— Aorjon. 
suit ; cause. 

The  caHli^’s  MftMlrrrim  was  defective,  slnooho  had 
not  two^tUrds  of  tlie  voioes.— AcnK-L 
PosTULATORY,  pos'tu-Iay-tur-c,  OL  Assuming  with- 
out proof;  assiunod  without  proof. 

PosTDLiTDH,  pc».tu-l»'tmn,  ».  (Utm.)  A po«tn- 
late, — which  ace. 

Posture,  poe'ture,  9.  (French,  from  powtero,  Lat) 
Pl^ ; aituatioa ; disposition  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else;  voluntary  disposition  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  with  regard  to  each  other ; disposition ; 
^*!*!”*’  **  potture  of  the  soul ; state ; con- 
dition, os  they  put  themselves  in  a pottun  of 
defence ; — r.  a.  to  put  in  any  particular  place  or 
disp^tion;  to  dispose  the  parts  of  the  body  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

P^s^tj'REMASTER,  pos'ture-mds-tar,  s.  One  who 
teaches  or  practiacs  artificial  postures  of  the  body. 
PcBTVENTlONAL,  poste-Ton'shun-al,  o.  An  epithet 
for  a change  of  the  moon,  when  it  happens  after 
some  great  movable  feast,  or  remarkable  plans* 
tory  as^iect 

Posy,  pose,  9.  (from  poesy?)  A motto  inscribed 
on  s ring,  Sec. ; a bunch  of  flowers. 

P08YDON,  pos'e-don,  1.  (altered  from  poteidon.)  A 
name  given  by  Fabricins  to  a genus  of  Crustaoeons. 
Pot,  pot,  9.  (French  and  Wel^,  poit^  Gael.  poUa^ 
Swed.)  A vessel  of  iron  or  other  material  used 
^ cooking ; a vessel  or  cup  for  holding  drinking 
Kquore;  an  earthen  vessel  in  which  flowers  or 
other  plants  are  reared ; a sort  of  paper  smaller 
than  foolscap ; a beer  measure  equal  to  a quart ; 
— c.  o.  to  put  into  poU  so  aa  to  preserve ; to 
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I plant  into  a flower-pot;  to  pat  into  caska  for 

i dmining,  «s  to  pot  sugar,  bjr  taking  it  from  tlie 

cooler  and  placing  it  in  hogsheads  with  perforated 
beads,  from  whi^  the  molasses  percolate  through 
the  spongy  stalk  of  a plantain  leaf.  Pot-boy ^ a 
menial  in  a pnblic-house.  Pot-componiom^  an  as- 
sociate or  companion  in  drinking.  Pot-yim,  a word 
j : used  bj  Swift  for  pop-gnn.  or  prb- 

I I book^  a hook  on  which  a pot  is  hung  orer  the  fire ; 

I a letter  or  character  made  bj  pupUs  when  be^- 
! Iking  to  learn  to  write ; a scrawled  letter. 

I Let  me  see  her  Arabian  pot-hookM. — Drjfdtn. 

‘ Pot-home^  an  ale-house.  Pot-lid^  the  lid  of  a 
I pot.  Pol-maw,  a scirant  in  a publtc^kouse  or 
I tarera ; anciently,  a pot-companion.  TW-meto/, 

I an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper,  nW  for  the  purpoee 
expressed  by  its  name ; a species  of  stained  glass, 

I in  which  the  colours  hare  been  Incoiporated  while 
the  glass  was  in  a state  of  fusion. 

Potable,  pot'a-bl,  a,  (French,  potabilVf  from  polo, 

{ I drink,  Lat)  Drinkable : that  may  be  dra^ ; 

Preserrlng  life  In  med’dne  poiaN4,—ShaJt», 

I — something  that  may  be  drank. 

I The  damask  meads, 

I Unforced,  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers, 
Utefal  In  potaiUa.-^Phiiipt, 

POTABLENBM,  pot'a-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing drinkable. 

POTADOMA,  po-ta-do'ma,  s.  (pofomoe,  a river,  and 
I riomof,  a limitation,  Gr.)  A subgenui  of  fluria- 
tOe  shells : genus  MdanU,  and  sabfsmily  MeUiu- 
an«.  The  shell  has  the  general  character  of 
Melania,  but  the  outer  lips  are  hardly  dilated,  and 
the  top  of  the  inner  Up  is  internally  thicksued : 
FamDy,  Torbidc. 

POTAOBR,  potVjur,  s.  A porringer. 

; POTAORA,  po-ta^ra,\  s.  A kind  of  pickle  imported 
i PoTABOO,  po-td?go,/  from  the  West  Indies. 

I The  roe  of  muUets  makes  jMSarpoo-Af  T.  iftrftrrf. 

, PoTALB,  pot'ale,  r.  A local  term  for  tbs  rrfose  of 
! a grain  distillery,  nsed  to  fatten  swine. 

POTALTA,  po-ta^s,  s.  (the  name  given  in  Guiana 
to  P.  omara.)  A genus  of  plants,  with  beautiful 
I purple  flowers : T}'pe  of  the  order  Potaliacee. 

I POTAUACE^  po-ta-le-a'se-e,  $.  (polo&i,  one  of 

the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Ezogenons  planta, 
consisting  of  glabrous  and  aomewtuit  lactescent 
shmbe  or  trees,  with  opponte  leaves  joined  by  in- 
terpetiolar  sheathing  stipnlm ; the  flowers  dis- 
pel in  temunal,  panicled  ooiymbe ; calyx  fror, 
five,  or  six-parted ; corolla  tubular ; stamens  ris- 
ing from  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; style  oontionons ; ! 
sti^a  simple ; berry  two  or  foor-ceUed ; seeds 
numerous ; teata  double. 

POTAMAOBTOK,  po-ta-ma-jo'ton,  s.  (potamoOf  a 
river,  and  pesion,  near,  Gr.)  Pondwe^  a genus 
of  aquatic  plants : Order,  Alismacetr. 

PoTAMiDA,  po-tam^e-da,  r.  {potamot,  a river,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  flnviatUe  HoUusca;  the  shell  oval; 
car^nal  teeth  short,  thick,  the  outer  one  diverging 
I , towards  the  anterior  marpn : Family,  UntonwiT. 

I I PoTAMiDEfl,  po-tamVdes,  s.  ( potamoi,  a river,  Gr.) 

I In  Mythology,  nymphs  who  prerided  over  rivers 

and  fountains, 

POTAMis,  pot'a-nds,  s.  (potamo*^  a river,  Or.)  A 
genus  o(  fresh>^water  shells,  resembling  Ceritbium 
in  the  aperture,  but  diflering  from  th^  genus  in 
having  a thick  homy  e{NderTnis ; whorls  coronated 
and  anned  with  spines;  aperture  almost  entire, 
the  notch  being  sU^tly  ^velopod)  tup  of  tho 
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outer  lip  with  an  obsolete  sinus:  Subfamily, 
Cerithine,  and  family,  Strombiihp.  \ 

POTAHOBIA,  po-ta-mo'be-a,  ».  {poiamot,  a ri'*cr,  ' 
and  bioi,  fife,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Crustaceans, 
allied  to  Thelphusa.  j 

POTAMOLOOT,  po-ta-moPo-Je,  s.  (potamoo,  a river,  I 
and  a disoouive,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  rivers.  ^ 
PoTAJCOPHtLA,  pot-a-mof e-la,  s.  (po&mos,  a river,  ^ 
and  pbUeOy  1 love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fluviatUo  i 
bivalve  ConchUera,  the  sheU  of  which  is  thick,  ; 
equivaire,  inequllatera),  trigonal,  and  covered  with 
a greenish-brown  epid^mls;  hinge  thickened, 
broad,  with  one  cetitm  notched  cardinal  tooth  in 
one  valve,  and  two  in  the  other;  lateral  teeth 
indistinct ; ligament  large,  and  supported  on  pro- 
minent fulcra ; muscular  impreasous,  (wo  in  each 
valve,  suborbicular : Family,  TelUnidic.  Also,  a i 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Gnminaee*.  I 

PoTAMTA,  po-ta-mi'a,  s,  (potomoe,  a river,  Gr.  | 
and  mya,  a genus  of  bivalve  marine  shells.)  A 
genus  of  fresb-water  sheila,  bearing  a strong  ro* 
semblance  to  Corbula.  | 

PoTANCE,  po'tans,  s.  In  IIorolngT,  the  stud  on 
which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  of  a watch  ia 
placed.  1 1 

Potash,  pot'ash,  t.  Impure  carbonate  of  potassa,  ' 
obtained  by  burning  the  ashes  of  land  planta,  I 
lixiviating  their  ashes,  end  evaporating  the  solution  ' 
to  dr^esa,  a process  performed  on  a large  scale  in 
Rusfoa  and  America.  The  carbonate  thus  obtained 
is  known  in  commerce  by  the  namee  of  potash  I 
and  pearltuh,  and  is  much  employed  in  the  arts, 
pirticularly  in  the  formation  of  soap  and  the  I 
manufacture  of  glass.  Potash  Utdieate  <tf  mop-*  \ 
fMna,  a mineral  occurring  in  both  a crystali^  , I 
and  an  earthy  state ; oolov  yellowish  white ; the  [ J 
crystals  resemble  those  of  tremollte;  cleavage  'I 
pmllel  to  the  base,  indistinct ; friable  and  easily  J I 
reduced  to  soft  powder.  Composition  of  the  crya<  ; j 
tils— siliea,  5B.1G;  magnesia,  26.48;  potash,  |i 
6.32 ; peroxide  of  iron,  7.60 ; alumina,  0.40  \ ' 1 
lime,  0.64;  water,  0.40:  sp.  gr,  2.87.  i' 

Potassa,  pot-as'sa,  #.  Protoxide  of  potassium,  a 
white  solid  substance,  highly  caustic,  which  fuMs  ^ 
at  s heat  above  that  of  redness,  and  bears  the  ij 
strongest  heat  of  a wind  furnace  without  beiug  |! 
decomposed  or  volatilised.  It  has  a powerful  <| 
affinity  for  water,  and  intense  best  is  dimgaged  ' i 
during  the  act  of  oombinatloo.  Solution  of  potassa  • 
is  bi^y  caustic,  and  its  taste  intensely  acrid,  j 
It  poaseeees  alkaline  properties  in  an  eminent  de-  ' ! 
grec,  converring  the  vegetable  blue  ooiours  into  i 
green,  and  neutralising  the  stroogest  acids.  Its  ., 
equivalent  ia  47.16;  symb.  K 0 or  KO.  The  .j 
following  are  the  chief  preparations  of  this  sub- 
stance n^  in  iDedidne: — Acotas potoswe,  seetate  |! 
of  potassa;  grseamsjwlrissg,  arsenlate  of  potassa; 
6»CNrr6oiia«  potaatOy  bicarbonate  of  potassa ; bisul-  ■. 
phas  potoMy  bisdphate  of  potassa;  hitartrao  !| 
potas$9y  tntartrate  of  potassa ; earbomu  pohuMS, 
carbonate  of  potassa;  ehlortu  potasstsy  chlorate  i 
of  potassa;  dUbrwfrfffi  potasMy  chloride  of  po-  ; 
tsasH ; ciVras  potawFy  citrate  of  potassa ; Aychvu  ’ 
potasMy  hydrate  of  potassa,  called  also  potassa  | 
,^isay  or  the  stronger  caustic ; hydroidea  potasaosy 
bydroide  of  potassa ; Uqoor  polnswr,  solution  of 
potassa ; potassa  cum  ealeSy  potassa  with  lime  or 
the  milder  caustic ; sutphas  potassoy  sulphate  of  ! 
potassa;  suiphuretum  potasasy  sulphuret  of  po*  I 
taaaa ; tartnu  potassety  tartrate  of  potassa,  'l 


I PuTAAMUu,  po-tM'e-ara,  «.  A meUl,  the  b«»e  of 
1 the  alkali  potash,  in  which  it  exists  combined  with 
oxygen.  It  was  discorered  bj  Sir  H.  Davj  in 
1807 ; in  oolonr  and  Inatre  it  atrongW  reecmblea 
mercury ; it  ia  soBd  at  the  usnal  tempentnrv  of 
the  air;  at  60**  it  beoomea  soft  and  maUeable, 
and  yields  like  wax  to  moderate  presfure;  at  83^ 
it  becomes  brittle ; at  70**  it  bocomee  some* 
what  finid,  hot  not  perfectly  so  till  the  tem- 
perature reaches  150^ ; if  haded  to  low  redness, 
ont  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  it  sublimes,  and 
condenses  on  cooling,  unchanged ; its  texture,  i 
when  brittle,  is  crystaline ; opaque ; a good  ooo- 
doctor  of  h^  and  electricity : Sp.  gr.  at  60® — 
0.866.  It  is  the  lightest  known  solid. 

POTATI09,  po-ta'shun,  «.  ( potatio^  Lai.)  A drink- 
ing, or  drinking  boot ; a draught. 

Potato,  po-ta'to,  a.  (hahito#,  Span,  or  Indian, 
from  popOt  the  PsniTian  name.)  The  plant 
SoUnnm  taherosum,  a natirs  of  Sooth  America, 
whence  it  is  considered  to  hsrs  been  brought 
i to  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  It  fonnd  its  wsy  to  Englsnd  from  Virginia, 
by  tbs  oolonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Bal^h 
in  1684,  and  who  ittur^  in  July,  1686. 
Potatot  forms  a subsection  of  the  genos  Solannm, 
in  which  the  lesves  srs  Impsripinnate,  ^natifid, 
j tsnute,  or  entire ; Bowers  oorymboes  or  racemose, 
tenninal,  lateral,  and  axillary.  PtiCnto-oa/,  a va- 
riety of  the  oat  Arena  sstiva.  In  Chemistry, 
oU  of  potato  spirit,  a colourleas  substance 
' obtained  from  spirits  made  from  potatoes.  It 
I is  somewhat  <nly  in  appearance ; it  ^ a atroog 

I smell,  St  first  pleasant,  afterwards  nauseous : 
taste,  very  acrid ; when  its  raponr  U inlialed  it 
. causes  asthmstic  pains,  cough,  and  even  vomiting. 

I Formula,  Cjo  HisOg:  »p.  gr.  a|  GO” — 0.8124. 

I PoTBELLlSD,  potW-lid,  o.  Having  a promnient 
I belly. 

I pOTBXLLT,  pot1)el-le,  a.  A protuberant  belly. 

I PoTCR,  poUdi,  V.  a.  (pocAsr,  Fr.)  To  thrust ; to  push ; 

I I thonght  lo  oash  him  In  an  equal  foree, 

True  svord  to  sword,  ru  poScA  him  some  w«y. — Shako, 

to  poach ; — (which  see :) — to  boil  sUghlly. 

. PoTCUKO,  pot^t,  a,  BoUod  slightly,  as  a potched 
! «gg-  ^ 

PoTBLOT,  po  to-lot,  s.  (podord,  black-lead,  Ihiteh.) 
A name  given  by  Fonreroy  to  the  sulphoret 
nwdybdena. 

PoTXifCT,  po'ten-se,  a.  (pofenisa,  Lat)  Power; 
physical  power ; energy  | efficacy  | strength  ; 
moral  power ; influence ; authority. 

A plsee  of  potmep  o’  the  state.— 5A«ka. 

PoTBWT,  po'tent,  a.  Powerful ; physically  strong « 
forcible  ; efficadons,  as  a potent  medkine ; morally 
powerfril ; having  great  infloenoe,  authority,  con- 
trol, or  dominion a.  a prince ; a potentate ; 

Cry  havoc,  kings,  back  to  the  stained  ftelA 
Yon  equal  pe4mu,  flery.klndled  spirits.— Aekt. 

• low  walking-4tafr ) a crutch, ->Obsolcts  aa  a 
noon. 

Rhe  ne  went 

A fote,  but  It  were  by  poteat— Cheaeer. 

In  Heraldry,  potent  or  potenee^  a cross  which  ter- 
minates like  the  head  of  a cratch. 

POTBKTAOT,  po'ten-ta-Bs,  a.  Sovereignty. — Obso- 
lets. 

PoTEKTATB,  po'ten-tate,  a.  (potentoi^  Fr.  pofentoto, 
Ital.)  A sovereign  prince ; an  emperor ; a king ; 

$ monarch. 


Potential,  po-ten'shal,  o.  ( Lat.)  Haw* 
iiig  the  power  to  impress  ideas  of  certain  qualities, 
thuuuh  not  inherent  in  the  thing ; existing  in  pos- 
sibility, not  in  set ; efficacious ; powerfuL— Obso- 
lets  in  the  last  two  significstions. 

The  pro6t  of  my  death 
Were  very  preBnaot  and  spurs 

To  make  thee  seek  It— MoAs. 

Potential  eaateiy^  in  Surgery,  esnstie  potash  ap- 
plied to  the  destruction  of  vitality,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  an  eschar  or  scab  on  any  part  uf  the  body; 
the  application  of  a red-hot  iron  is  called  aetntil 
eoNfay.  Potential  mood^  in  Granunar,  that  form 
of  the  verb  which  expresses  the  power,  possibility, 
or  necessity  of  so  a^n,  or  of  being.  It  is  pro 
periy,  in  English  Grammar,  the  ind^ivs  or  d»- 
elarative  mode,  affirming  the  power  to  act,  ex- 
pressed by  the  present  or  past  of  can,  mop,  or 
wm$t,  and  an  infinitive,  as—'  I can  go,'  aignif^ing, 

* I have  power  to  po.* 

PoTBVTiALiTr,  po-tcn-sbe-alVts,  $.  Possibility; 

not  actuality.  I, 

POTBifTlALLT,  po-tcn'shal-ls,  ad.  In  possibility;  ' 
not  in  set;  not  positively;  in  efficacy;  not  in 
actuality. 

POTBNTILLA,  po-ten-tfl*U,  t.  (potene,  powerfril,  ,, 
Lat.  from  the  potent  medical  qualities  of  some  of  !| 
the  species.)  A genns  of  plants,  consisting  of  ' 
herbs  or  rofashrubs,  with  white,  yellow,  or  red  ‘ 
flowers : Order,  Rosmca. 

PoTEirTLT,  po'tent-le,  ad.  Powerfully ; with  great 
force  or  energy.  | 

PoTEKTiCE8S,po'tent-nes,«.  Powerfulness; strength;  | 
might 

PoTEHioCRnriTBS,  po-te-re-o-kre-ni'tcs,  or  po-te-  | 
re-ok*re-mtse,  $.  (poterims,  s drinldng-cup,  and 
hrmon,  s lily,  Gr.)  A genos  of  fossil  Crinoidians,  | 
the  body  of  which  is  shaped  like  a cup  or  vase.  I 
POTBBIUM,  po-te're-um,  «.  (^(erMW,  a drinking- 
cup,  frocn  P.  Sanguisorha  b^g  infusiMi  in  drinks.)  1 
Agenusof  plants,  conmsting  of  beibe  or  subshrubs:  I 
Older,  Ssngnisorbsoese.  | 

POTEBTATTTB,  po-tes'ta*tiv,  a.  (from  poteettu^  j 
power,  Lat)  Authoritative. — Not  in  use.  { 

^O^s  authoritative  or  jwfaefauwt  power,^fhar<w  am  the  | 

PoTBECABT,  poc4'e-ka*ie,l  s.  (6ofuario,  from  | 

POTBCAHT,  p^*e-ka-re,  / tico,  the  shop  of  an  , 
apothecary,  and  5ote,  a gallipot,  Span.)  Obsolete 
snd  ori^nal  forms  of  the  modem  term  apothecary, 
one  who  compounds  and  sells  pbysie.  | 

Forth  he  goth,  ne  leoger  wold  be  tary,  I 

Into  the  town  unto  a p0teeor|r. 

What  pert  wary  dunrt  be  eo  bold  as  to  make  such  eoi^ 
feealon  P— Ameer,  Oem.  e/  Lntfoo.  I 

Forms,  poth'nr,  «.  Bnstle ; coofrudon ; tumult ; 
flutter ; a suflbeating  doud ; I 

He  auddlngly  unties  the  poke. 

Which  from  It  sent  out  such  a smoka, 

As  ready  was  thern  all  to  choke, 

8o  grlevona  wsa  the  porter.— Anqrton. 

PornssB,  pot'rrb,  t.  An  herb  for  the  pot  in  cook- 
ing ; a culinary  herb. 

PoTUoe,  po'thos,  $.  ( potka,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ^ 
spcciee  m Ceylon.)  A genua  of  pUnts.  roost  of 
which  are  subpansitie,  and  found  climbing  on  the 
tranks  of  trees  in  the  West  Indies  and  America  t 
Order,  Orontiacec. 

PoTiK,  po'tin,  $.  A composition  of  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  silver,  of  which  coins  were  made  frum  the 
time  of  Angustns  to  that  of  ‘Hberios. 
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I PoTtXA^  po-ti'n«,  i.  (potiOf  * potiocif  Lat.)  In 
>f  vtbologj,  a goddeaa  at  Rome  wbo  pradded  over 
cbUdren'a  potiona. 

Ponox,  po^ahiUf  a.  (po(£Of  from  poto,  I drink, 
Lat.)  A dnwgbt ; naoallj  medictne  admmiatered 
I in  a Uqnid  aUte ; a doae.  In  Phannacy,  potio» 
peetorxik^  potion  of  hjdroejanic  add,  confdsting  of 
a mixture  of  medidnal  pnuric  add,  iiifuakm  of 
ground  ivy,  and  ayrup  of  mamh  mallowa. 

; Porrm,  po-tisbVi,  $.  An  order  of  Roman  prieata, 
institute  by  Evander  in  bononr  of  Hc^ca}n^  after 
be  had  alab  ibe  giant  Cacua,  wbo  bad  atolrn  some 
of  hia  catUe ; tb^  were  always  dad  in  the  skins 
of  beasts. 

I POTO,  pot'o,  a.  A singubtf  nnd  sppasently  anonK>< 

I knis  quadruped,  having  the  appearance  of  a lemur, 

I a native  of  the  forests  of  South  America,  but  fur- 
i Dished  with  a long  prehensile  tail ; the  Cevcoleptes 

j caodivolvultts  of  Illiger.  It  has  a long  toi^e, 

I with  which  it  extracts  honey  from  the  honeycomb  of 
bees,  which  has  procured  for  it  among  the  mls> 

I nonaries  the  name  of  the  honev'-bear. 

POTOROO,  pot>o>roo',  $.  In  Zoology,  thb  name  given 
I in  New  Holland  to  the  Hypaprimmia  murimis,  or 
I Kangaroo- rat. 

Potsherd,  potsherd, 1 t.  and  rcrenrd!,  a frag> 
j PoTSHARB,  pot 'share,/  mmt,  from  sceoron,  to 
ahear,  Sax.  potcMfrf^  Dutch.)  A piece  or  ^g~ 
ment  of  a bnken  pot. 

; POTSTONB,  pot'stone,  s.  A tough  variety  of  steatite, 
aometimes  manufartured  into  culinary  vesaels,  as 
indicated  by  the  name.  It  is  the  lapU  otlaris  of 
PUny. 

POTTAOB,  pot'tajc,  s.  Broth;  soup,  composed  of 
meat  boiled  in  water,  and  generally  seasoned  with 
vegetables  and  sweet  herbe. 

POTTBD,  pot'tcd,  part  a.  Preserved  or  enclosed  in 
a pot;  drained  in  a cask,  as  in  potting  sugar. 

Potter,  pot'tur,  «.  (from  pot)  One  whose  employ* 
ment  is  to  nuriie  or  manufacture  earthen  vasseh. 
PoUer^i  cLty,  a variety  of  clay,  usually  of  a bluish 
colour,  but  which  becomes  red  when  highly  heated. 
It  is  named  from  ita  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarse  red  earthenware. 

POTTBRR-ORB,  pot'tum-ore,  a.  A name  given  in 
some  places  to  an  ore  which  has  the  tendency  to 
vitrify,  like  the  glaring  of  potters*  ware. 

: POTTERT,  pot'tur>«,  s.  (poterie,  Fr.)  The  vessels 
manufactured  by  p<^tten ; earthenware ; the  place  , 
j where  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

[ Pomxo,  pot'ting,  s.  The  process  of  putting  sugar 
in  casks  for  draining.  | 

Pottle,  pot'tl, «.  (poteij  Welsh.)  A liquid  mea- 
sure of  four  pints ; a vessel ; a pot  or  tankard. 

Potulext,  pot'u-Icnt,  a.  {potuIntuM^  Lat.)  Pretty 
much  in  drink;  inebriated;  fit  to  drink. 

PoTVALiAKT,  pot  valyont,  a.  Ucatod  to  courage 
by  strong  driuk ; 

What,  you  sotl  are  you  grown  potoalumti—AidiMm. 

Pouch,  powtsh,  a,  ( pooAs,  a pocket  or  bag,  Fr.)  A 
small  bag ; a pocket : a protuberant  belly.  In 
Anatomy,  (sacewibr,  Lat.)  a morbid  dilatation 
of  any  part  of  a canal,  as  the  intestines.  In 
Zoology,  the  gular  bag  in  certain  species  of  quad- 
rumana  or  monkeys  ; the  marsupium  or  ventral 
bag  in  which  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  and  other 
tnarsupial  animals  nurse  and  protect  their  offspring 
till  fully  developed ; tbs  bag  attached  to  the  bill 
of  the  pelican; — v.  a.  to  pocket;  to  save  ; to 
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ewallow,  applied  to  fowb ; to  pout ; to  hang  down 
the  lip. — Not  used  in  the  last  sigiiifieation. 
PoucHETiA,  poo-ehe'sbe-a,  s.  <in  honour  of  M.  F. 
PoQchet,  professor  of  botany  at  Rouen.)  A genus 
of  African  shnibe  t Order,  (^chonacete. 
PoociUfomiBD,  powtrii'inowthd,  a.  Blnbberiipped. 
— Not  used. 

PoULDATia,  powl'dayv-is,  a.  A kind  of  sailcloth.— 
Not  used.— See  Poledavia. 

PouLDROH.— See  Powldron. 

PocLB,  pool,  s.  (French.)  The  stakes  played  for 
at  a game  of  cards. — Sec  PooL 
PocLP,  pdlp,  a The  English  generic  name  of  the 
eight-foo^  Dibranchiate  Cepbalopods  (Oefopi), 
which  have  a double  alternate  row  of  suckers  on 
each  tcntacnlom. 

Poult,  poke,  a ( posZst,  Fr.)  A young  chicken. — 
Not  used. 

PDULTBR,  polo'tur,  \ $,  One  whose  bu'>iness  is 
Poulterer,  pole'tur-ur,/  to  sell  fowls  rrsdr  for 
the  conk;  fonnerly,  an  officer  in  the  houseliuld  of 
the  soverrign  who  had  charge  of  the  poultry. 
Poultice,  pole'tis,  s.  (pub  pu/tis^  a soft  kind  of 
food,  as  porridge,  pap,  &c.,  Lat.)  A cataplasm;  . 
a soft,  mollifying  applicatiuo ; — v.  a,  to  cover  with 
a poultice.  I 

PooLTiTB,  pole'tiv,  s.  A poultice.— Not  used. 

Jhultim*  allayed  pain.— Tew^s.  • 

Poultry,  pole'tre,  a ( poWe,  a ben,  Fr.)  DmnestU  ' 
cated  fowls  reared  for  the  table,  as  turiu-ys,  docks, 
and  Guinea  fowls.  Pou/try-yo/^,  a yard  where 
fowls  are  kept  fur  the  use  of  the  t^le. 

PocxcE,  powns,  s.  ( pierre-poncs,  pomioe-etone,,  i 
poneer^  to  rub  with  pumice-stone,  Fr.)  Qum 
sandarac,  pounded  and  sifted  very  fine,  and  some*  ' 
tiinea  tnixed  with  tho  fine  powder  of  the  cuttle  •fish  1 
» bone;  used  to  lub  on  paper  to  prevent  the  ink  I 
from  rinldng  or  blotting  ; a colou^  powder  used  | 
by  pattern-drawers  for  sprinkliog  over  pricked  | 
papers ; cloth  worked  m eyelet  holes ; — r.  a.  to 
sprinkle  or  mb  with  pumice ; — v.  n,  ( ptmtomr,  a 
bodkin,  a punch,  ItaL)  to  fall  on  suddenly ; to  faU 
on  and  seize  with  the  daws.^  In  Falconry,  potmear 
I denote  the  talons  of  a bird  of  pv^^ 

PoUKCEBOX,  powns'boks,  ) s ..  A snaR  box  with 
PouxcETBOX,  pown'set-boks,/  a perforated  lid  for 
sprinkling  pounce  on  paper. 

PucxcED,  pownst,  a.  Furnished  with  dwwa  ot-  I 
talons;  ( 

From  a craggy  cliff,  I 

The  royal  eagle  draws  hU  vigorous  youof^ 

Strong  pommed. — Thornton. 

sprinkled  with  pounce.  | 

PouxD,  pownd,  a {pond,  Sax.  Goth.  Swed.  and  : 

Don.  pondu*,  weight,  a pound,  Lat.)  A ine^suro  « 
of  weight  of  two  denominations  : the  pound  troy,  i 
used  for  weighing  the  precious  metals,  getiis,  &c., 
coutaining  57GO  grains,  and  the  pound  avoirdupois, 
for  ordinary  commercial  purposes,  7000  grains 
troy;  the  former  is  divided  into  12  ounces,  and 
the  latter  into  16.  Povmd  is  al.4o  a denomination 
of  money ; the  pound  sterling  being  equal  to  20 
sliillings,  or  240  pence ; anciently,  240  pence  were 
equivalent  to  a pound  of  silver : benoe  the  name. 
Pomd-fooli»k,  Delecting  the  care  of  large  sums 
for  the  sake  of  attending  to  little  ones : hence 
' penny-wise,  pomid-fooli^.*  (Pytufow,  pmtfau,  to 
o^ne,  Sax.)  an  enclosure  ereiked  by  authority, 
in  which  cattle  or  other  beaste  are  confined  when 
taken  in  treepassing,  or  going  at  large  in  violation 
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tf  law;  A pinfold;— o.  to  eoofise  hi  {mbhe 
ground.  In  Law,  pomd  ftroodl  b the  act  of 
I breaking  Into  a pound  or  enckmire,  in  which  thing! 

dbtrained  an  placed  nnder  the  protection  of  bw ; 

' and  it  b an  offenoe  in  the  eje  of  the  bw,  even 
when  the  dbUe»  hai  been  taken  without  jost 
cause,  for  when  once  impounded,  the  goods  an 
iinmediatelj  in  legal  cnetod/.  The  ponishment  for 
■nch  offenoe  raziea  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  dbtrained ; hat  in  case  of  distresa,  damagt 
/eosoal,  it  b,  by  6 & 7 \Tc.  c.  30,  fixed  at  a 
penalty  not  exee^ng  X5,  and  the  payment  of  all 
expense!.— Cb.  tiU.  47.  (Pmimm,  Sax.  pvmaw, 
I Welsh,  to  heat,  and  to  load,)  to  beat;  to  strike 
I with  some  heavy  Instrument,  and  with  npeatod 
blows,  ao  as  to  make  an  impreesicin ; 

I Tirvd  vUb  the  search,  not  flodtna  what  she  scek^ 

I With  cruel  btows  she  ptmmii  her  blubbered  eheeks.— 

I Dr^ 

I to  comminute  and  pulverue  by  beaUng ; to  bruise 
or  break  into  fine  parts  by  a heavy  InstnunenL 

PoirXDAOB,  pown'daje,  s A certain  sum  deducted 
I &om  a pound,  or  a certain  sum  paid  for  each 

I pound;  a subsidy  of  12d.  in  the  pound,  granted 

I to  the  crown  on  all  goods  export^  or  imported, 
i and  if  by  afiens,  more.  In  Law,  sAenjf  s pcirndage 
\ b an  allowance  to  the  sheriff  of  so  much  per  pound 
upon  the  amount  levied  under  an  execution ; — o 
finemeiit  of  cattb  in  a pound. — Not  used  in  the 
last  signification. 

PouwDBR,  pown'dor,  s.  A pestle;  an  instrument 
for  poandbg ; a person  or  thing  of  a oertain  nam> 

I her  of  pounds,  as  a ton-pounder,  which  may  denote 
a lull  ^ ten  pounds  or  a man  with  ten  pounds  a 
year.  In  Gunnery,  the  weight  of  a shot  or  ball, 
or  bow  many  pounds  the  proper  ball  b for  any 
cannon,  as  a 82-ponnder,  a 24-pounder,  &c. ; it 
b also  applied  to  the  pieces  of  ordnance  which 
carry  thoM  balb a la^  pear. 

PODRDKBSPER,  pownd'keep-or,  #.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  a pound  or  public  enclosure  for  cattle. 

Poduxa,  powngk'sa,  s.  Impure  borate  of  soda,  as 
imported  from  India. 

PODPABTIA,  poo-pdr'she-a,  s.  (bmi  db  poifMirf, 
the  name  0ven  to  the  tree  in  the  bland  of  Bour- 
bon.) A genus  of  plants  consisting  of  three  spedea 
— the  Poupart-wo^  the  Otoheito  appb,  and  the 
Man^bearing  poupartb;  the  last  two  spedes 
yielding  excellent  edible  fruit : Order,  Spondbeea. 

PooPABT*8  Lioamekt,  poo'pdit’s  Ug's-meot,  s.  In 
Anatomy,  the  ligament  Kallopias;  it  extendi 
from  the  ilium  to  the  ossa  pubis. 

PouPBTOif , poo'pet-ott,  $.  ( ptmpity  Fr.)  A puppet 
or  IHUe  baby.  Po^^tttan  b also  the  French  name 
for  a kind  of  stew  or  hash,  pronounced  poop-loapr. 

POUB,  po'or,  or  pore,  e.  a,  (6wrw,  to  cast,  send,  or 
throw,  Webb.)  To  hold  a vowel  containing  a 
Bquid,  80  that  the  liquid  shall  escape  gradually  by 
the  action  of  gravity ; to  emit ; to  se^  forth  in  a 
stream  or  cootmuad  saoceadons 

ilie  thee  hither, 

That  I may  pomr  my  spirits  la  thioe  Mr.— Adb. 

Is  It  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  f— Ape. 

— 9.  n,  to  flow ; to  rush  tumultnously,  or  as  a cur- 
rent ; to  rush  in  a crowd  or  continoi^  prooeeskm ; 

A gathering  thing, 

Tooth  and  white  age  tom^tuoni  pout  along.— Ape. 

PocRER,  poie'or,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
pours. 


POURLIBU. — See  PoHieu. 

POUBPARTT,  poo/pdr-te,  s.  (poifT,  for,  and  portfr, 
a portion,  ih.)  In  Law,  to  make  pottrpurty  b to 
divide  and  sever  the  lands  that  fall  to  parceners, 
which  before  partition  they  held  jointly.  It  b the 
oppodto  to  f>ro  mdiruo. — Come/L 
POCRPRRSTURB,  poor-pres'torc,  s.  (powrprv^  ao 
endoeure,  Fr.)  In  ijtw,  the  wron^ul  enclosing 
of  another  man’s  property,  or  the  encroaching  or 
taking  to  one’s  s^  that  which  ought  to  be  in 
common.  It  b perhape  more  commonly  applied 
to  an  encroachment  upon  the  property  of  the 
crown,  either  upon  its  demesne  lands,  or  in  the 
highways,  riven,  harbours,  or  streets. 
PocRRSTlA,  poor-rbbVa,  s.  (in  hooonr  of  Abbe 
Pourret,  a French  botanut  who  travelled  in  Spain.) 
A genus  of  plaiits,  consbting  of  trees,  natives  of 
South  America:  Order,  Bombaocs. 

Pout,  powt,  s.  (Scottish.)  A small  haddock;  a 
young  partridge  ur  moorfowl;  a chicken  of  any 
dom^cated  ^1 ; a pullet r.  a.  (bouder,  Fr.) 
to  look  sullen  by  thrnrting  out  the  lipe ; 

Like  a misbehav’d  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  poiu'ft  upou  thy  fortune  and  thy  lova>— Aaka 
to  shoot  out ; to  hang  prominenL 
Satynis  was  made  up  betwixt  man  and  goat,  with  a 
human  head,  hooked  noee,  and  pouting  Wpn.—Drpd^ 

In  Scotland,  thb  word  means  to  shoot  at  powtt  or 
young  partridges;  also,  to  poke  or  stir  with  a long 
Instrument,  and  sometimes  to  start  up  on  a sud- 
den, and  b pronounced  p^t;  a spo^man  who 
sho^  young  partridges  u called  a pouUr  (put'er). 
PouTERiA,  poo-te're-a,  $.  (called  in  Gubna povcoma, 
— pouitrt  by  the  Cariba.)  A genua  of  planta, 
consisting  of  a single  tree,  P.  Gubnensia,a  native 
of  Guiana,  the  wood  of  which  b bard,  compact, 
and  whitish ; Order,  Sapotacec. 

POUTIRO,  powtlng,  s.  A fit  of  childbh  suUcnnesA 

PtmtingB, 

Fitter  for  glria  and  achoolbnys. — Beau,  and  FUt. 

In  Scotland,  tlio  act  of  shooting  young  {»artridgni 
or  moorfowl; — a.  shooting  out;  prominent,  as 
pottiing  lips. 

PoTEBTT,  pov'er-te,  s.  ( porftia,  Tlal  po irrrrt^,  Fr. 
from  paupertai,  Lat)  The  state  of  bring  with- 
out prop^ ; indigence ; want  of  the  means  of 
comfortable  snbsutence;  barrenness  of  sentimeiit 
or  ornament;  defect;  want;  sterility;  meanness. 
Powder,  pow'dnr,  s.  (powder,  Fr.  pader,  Germ, 
pidris,  L^)  Any  b^y  eommiout^  or  reduced 
into  fine  paries ; pulverized  starch  or  flour  used 
as  baiipWder;  a composition  of  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  chjuuoal,  mixed  and  granubted ; usuaUy  called 
gunpowder.  In  Alchemy,  potedtr  gf  prtdactiow, 
philoeopher*!  stone,— which  sec.  Poieder 
^Igaroihy  the  white  oxide  of  antimony,  thrown 
down  fr^  the  mnrbte  by  water;— r.  a.  to  reduce 
to  dust : to  comminute ; to  pound  or  grain  sroaD ; 
to  ^rinUe,  sa  with  dost ; 

In  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 

Which  nightly,  as  a eircHiig  tone,  thou  aee'tt 
Awrfer’d  with  stars.— Jtft/mn. 
to  salt,  or  sprinkle  with  salt; — v.  n,  to  oomt 
tumultuonaly  and  viobntly. — Obsolete. 

Whilst  two  companions  were  disputing,  down  comes  a 
kite,  poiodering  upon  them,  and  gobbets  up  both.— 

L’Kutrampe. 

^Of0der-3ox,  a box  in  which  hairpowder  u kept. 
Potcdsr-cAe><,  a small  box  or  chest  charged  with 
powder,  old  nails.  &c,  designed  to  be  set  on  fire 
whsD  an  enemy  boards  a ship.  In  Klectricitv. 
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tb«  powder-koH$«  u an  ap{>aratus  cohsisdng  of 
ieces  of  wood  jcnncd  together  in  the  fonn  of  a 
oojKf  M constructed  u to  be  capable  of  falling 
j flat  on  the  table,  tta  object  Lt  to  show  the  nature 

• of  the  effect  of  lightning  upon  buildings^  bj  sad'> 

denlj  disconnecting  the  pa^  of  the  mc^el  from 
I the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  ignited  bjr  the  electric 
•park.  Po^odeT’jla$ky  or  povder4uii^  a flask  or 
bom-case  in  whi^  powder  is  kept  Pttvder^miU^ 
I a mill  in  which  powder  is  manufactured.  Ptnoder- 
fMute,  a cave  or  hollow  in  which  powder  U placed, 

I for  the  purpoee  of  exploding  and  blowing  rucks. 

I /VModkr>rooM,  the  apartment  in  a ahip  m which 

gunpowder  is  kept. 

I PowDEBED,  pow'durd.  part  o.  Slightlj  salted ; 

oomed ; reduced  to  powder ; sprinkled  wi^  powder, 
i PowDKitiNO,  pow'dur-ing,  s.  A device  to  fill  up  a 
I vacant  S|iace  in  carved  work,  in  a writing,  in  an 

I escutcheon,  &c.  PowdermgA^^  a tub  in  which 

j meat  is  oomod  or  powdered. 

I Powdery,  pow'dur-e,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  powder ; 

I friable}  dustj;  sprinkled  with  powder}  lesembling 

I dost. 

The  moth,  upon  its  pointrry  wing, 

Flits  thriMigu  the  Ikiweiy  %'ale.— 

PowDiKB,  pow'dike,  i.  (/»ir,  a watery  or  marshy 
phkce,  and  dikt,  a wall,  Scotch.)  A dike  running 
through  a marsh  or  fen. 

MsUciooily  to  destroy  the  powdika  la  the  feas  of  Nor- 
folk  and  £ly,  is  fektay.— 

' Power,  pow'ur,  e.  {pouvoity  Fr.)  The  ability  to 
I'  perform  any  action:  the  facnlty  of  producing  a 
i ; change } capacity  of  action  or  exertion } force, 

' anim^  or  mechanic  ; momentoro  } energy,  as  the 
^ power  of  imaginatioD ; mental  faculty,  as  the 
power  uf  reasoning  or  thinking;  influence;  com- 

I I mand ; domimon  ; rule ; sway ; authority ; sore- 

: reignty;  one  invested  with  authority;  a ruler;  a 

civil  magistrate;  a divinity  or  agen^  supposed  to 
I have  dominion  over  some  part  ^ nature,  as  the 
j ! celestial  powers^  the  potoers  of  darkness ; legal 
I authority ; warrant,  as  the  power  of  attorney  ; 
j right ; pri^ilfge ; In  volgar  language,  a lai^ 
i quantity,  or  greiU  number, — (nearly  obsolete  in 

I this  sense ;)  host ; army;  military  force. 

I Never  such  a ptmter 

I I For  any  foreign  pn'iviratlon 

j I Was  levted  in  the  body  of  a land.— £3ists. 

II  Who  leads  his  power  f 

i ' Under  whose  government  oume  they  alungt— Aeht. 

I { In  Ijiw,  power,  or  power  o/  attontey,  an  autbority 

i I which  one  person  gives  to  another  to  act  for  him 

I I and  in  bis  stead,  which  must  always  be  granted 

t|  on  stamped  paper.  In  Mathematica,  the  product 

I!  which  arises  from  the  continued  mulUpUcation  of 

a number  or  quantity  into  itself ; thus,  64  is  the 
* second  power  of  8,  ss  it  arises  from  8 X 6 ; it  is 

^ I also  the  third  power  of  4,  and  the  sixth  power  of 

i 2,  on  account  of  its  arising  from  4 X 4 X 4 in 

j the  one  case,  and  2x2x2x2x2x2in 

I the  other.  The  power  of  a quantity  is  generally 

j I indicated  by  a small  number  ^led  ^ exponent, 

! I written  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer,  as  2*  , x* , 

, I denoting  the  sixth  power  of  2,  and  the  third  power 

‘j  of  r,  re«jiectivo1y.  In  Mechanics,  the  exertion  of 

jj  strength,  gmritation,  impulse,  or  pressure,  so  as 

1 1 to  prince  motion  in  what  was  proriouslr  at  rest, 

j;  and  therefore  called  a muring  power;  or  else  to 

1 1 retard  the  motion  of  such  things  as  are  acted  upon 

ij  by  the  moring  jiuwcr,  and  ca]S<<d  a kUxV'inmg  or 

I power  t the  aggregate  capabilities  of  a 
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machine,  as  an  engine  of  two  hundred  horses  ^ 
powen  A medutnical  power  is  one  of  the  six 
simple  macliines — the  lever,  the  inclined  pUne,  j 
the  screw,  tlio  wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge  and  the 
pulley.  Some  reduce  the  numlwr  of  these  simple  \ 
machine*  to  two,  the  lever  and  the  incliued  plonci 
In  Optica,  power  generally  expresstw  the  effect 
producible  by  a lens,  or  other  o^ical  instrument,  ; 
as  magnifying  power,  iliuminaling  power,  &c. 
R^roelive  power,  the  effect  produced  by  a m^uin  j 
in  changing  the  direction  of  a ray  of  light,  which  ^ 
enters  it  from  a medium  of  a different  denidty ; it  [ 
is  expresMd  by  a number  Indicating  Uie  ratio  [ 
which  exists  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
uicidencs  and  ivfraction.  Tables  of  such  numbers 
are  fuund  in  the  greater  number  of  optical  treatises, 
showing  the  refractive  powers  of  the  most  uf  those  | 
substances  which  permit  the  passage  of  light* 
Powerdoom,  a loom  worked  by  steam  or  water. 
PowEBaBi.E,  pow'ur-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  perform*  ' 
ing  anything. — Nut  in  use. 

PowRSFCi.,  pow'ur-fii,  a.  Full  of  power;  in> 
vested  with  command  or  authority;  potent;  for- 
cible; mighty;  etbcai-iimii,  as  a |••lrvrftd  medicine. 
PowEBFfLLt,  pow'ur-ful-le,tJ(/.  1 Vcully ; inightUy* 
efficaciously;  forcibly. 

Pow’ERt'ULhbSS,  powW-ftfl-ncs,  i»  Powcr;  cfB« 
cacy ; might ; force.  j 

Powerless,  pow'ur-les,  a.  Impotent;  weak 
PoWLDROK,  powl'drun,  #.  In  Heraldry,  tliat  paii 
of  the  armour  which  covers  the  shoulders. 

PoWTER,  poVtur,  s.  A lai^e-breasted  pigeon.  , 
Pox,  poks,  s.  liie  migar  name  of  Syphilis,  for- 
merly called  the  Great-pox,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Variola,  or  Small-pox,  on  account  of  the  larger 
size  of  its  blotches.  It  has  also  been  called 
Freneb-pox,  as  being  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
that  oouDtrr.  I 

Pot,  poy,  «.  {apoyo,  a prop  or  stay.  Span.)  A rope- 
dancer's  pule. 

Poyninq's  Law,  poy-ning’s  law,  s.  An  act  of  : 
parliament  made  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  ! 

. VII.,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  all  statutes 
made  in  England  before  that  time  should  be  in  \ 
force  in  Irvlnnd.  It  was  so  called  because  Sir  ^ 
Edward  Poyniiigs  was  first  lieutenant  there  at  tbs  i 
time  it  was  made.— Co.  12,  Rep.  190.  j 

PozR. — See  Pose.  i 

PozOA,  po-zo'a,  $.  (in  honour  of  a Spanish  botanUt  j 
of  the  nsme  of  Poso.)  A p>nus  of  UmbeUifer-  | 
OQS  plants : Suborder,  Orthospermic.  j 

PozzuOLAKA,  pot-sd-o-lan'a,  $.  A kind  of  volcanic 
ashes  used  in  making  a mortar,  which  hardens  . 
under  water.  It  is  exported  from  PouuoU,  a town 
in  the  bay  of  Kaplcs.  i 

Praam,  prdra,  s.  (Dutch,  prame,  Fr.  and  loel) 

A flat-^ttomed  bMt,  us^  in  Holland  to  assist  in  | 
unloading  vessels ; also,  a similar  boat,  mounting 
several  cannon,  and  employed  to  cover  the  disem- 
barkation of  troops. 

Practic,  prak'tik,  a.  (praJM/bor,  Gr.  pmeticHS, 
tat.  prariqve,  Fr.)  Relating  to  action,  not  merely 
tbeoretieal ; practical ; sly ; artfiil ; acquainted  ' 
with ; sldlfuL— Obsolete. 

Practicadilitt,  prak-te-ka-bil'c-te,  ) s.  ( from 
Practicableness,  prak'tc-ku-bl-nes,/  pr^ioi^ 
ble.')  possibility  to  be  perfonned. 

Practicable,  pnik'tc-ks-bl,  a.  (French.)  Tlmt 
may  bo  practWd ; pcrfonnable ; feasible ; that 
may  be  used,  as  a //racttcof'fc  roud. 
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PRACTICABLY— PRACTORES. 


PILE— PR^PETES. 


PftACTiCABLYf  prak'te-lcA>ble,  ad.  In  such  a man- 


t ner  as  may  be  performed. 

Practical,  prak'te-kah  a.  (f>rr7cl<cu.*,  Lat.')  Re- 
lating to  action,  not  merely  speculative ; capable 
of  practice  or  acdve  use ; that  may  be  appli^  to 
use,  as  practical  knowledge ; that  reduces  know- 
I ledge  or  theory  to  actual  use,  as  a practical  man  ; 

I derived  from  practice  or  experience,  as  y»*acftca/ 

. Practicallt,  prak'te-kal'le,  oX  In  relation  to 
\ practice  or  action  ; by  means  of  practice  or  use  ; 

1 by  experiment ; in  practice  or  nse. 

PBACTiCALNBsti,  piA'te-kal-nes,  s.  The  quality 
I of  being  practicaL 

Practice,  prak'tis,  $.  (yjraX/ii-c,  from  prasso  or 
prattOy  I act,  Gr.  practico^  Span,  pratique^  Fr.) 
The  freqncnt  or  repeated  p^ormance  of  the  same 
or  similar  actions ; use ; customary  use ; dexterity 
acquired  by  frequent  perfonnaucO  ; 
ril  proro  It  on  hU  body,  if  he  dare; 

Despite  his  nloo  fence  and  active  proctiV.— 

^AoJU. 

actual  performance,  distinguished  from  theory; 

! the  exercise  of  any  profession  ; the  mwlical  treat- 
ment of  disease ; employment,  particularly  os  a 
medical  practitioner.  In  Arithmetic,  a rule  for 
abridging  labour  in  numerous  cases  of  mercantile 
calculation.  It  ts  so  named  because  it  hardly  in- 
volves any  new  principle,  but  depends  for  its  appli- 
cation upon  the  memory  and  dexterity  which  the 
operator  acqmrcs  from  practice.  In  Law,  Prac- 
tice Cowiy  a court  attached  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  presided  over  by  one  of  its  judges,  in 
which  points  of  practice  and  pleading  arc  di^aissed 
and  decided.  Tliough  frequently  and  properly 
termed  the  * Practice  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,’ 
it  is  now  generally  called,  from  its  origin,  the 
* Bail  Court  ;*— ( pratig^  cnifly,  or  pnetf,  craft  or 
subtilty,  Sax.  fr^  prttia^  to  deceive,  IceL)  cun- 
ning ; wicked  stratagem ; artifice. 

Shall  we  thas  permit 
A blasting  and  a scandaloas  breath  to  fall 
On  him  »o  near  us  y This  must  oocds  bo  prarti«/ 
Who  know  of  your  intent,  and  coming  biUierr — 

Akois. 

PRACTISAWT,  prak'te-xant,  s.  An  agent — Not 
used. 

Here  entot'd  Pueelle  and  her  fr<uti»Mts,—SKaJu. 
j Practise,  prak'tis,  v.  a.  To  do  or  perform  fre- 
quently ; to  exercise  any  profession  or  art ; to 
delude  by  arti6ce; — v.  n,  to  form  a h.ibit  of  act- 
ing in  any  partlcul.-ir  manner ; to  tran.«act  or  ne- 
gotiate secretly ; to  try  artifices,  or  use  bad  arts 
or  stratagems ; 

If  you  there 

Did  praetm  On  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
illgot  be  my  qtiesUon.— .ShaAs. 

to  use  medical  experiments ; to  exercise  any  pro- 

I fcssioii,  aa,  ‘ He  pnefttet  as  a surgeon  in  York.' 

! Practiser,  pvak'tis-ur,  s.  One  who  practises ; 

I I one  who  customarily  performs  certain  acts ; a 
I j practitioner,  which  is  the  word  generally  used  for 

I one  who  exercises  an  art  or  profession. 

I I Practitioner,  pruk-tish'un-ur,  9.  One  engaged 
j in  the  actual  use  or  exercise  of  any  art  or  profes- 
' sion,  particularly  in  law  or  medicine;  ouc  who 

does  anything  customarily  or  habitually  ; ono  who 
practises  sly  or  dangerous  arts. 

I PRACTORES,  prak'tor-ca,  s.  ( praltcres,  Gr.)  In 
I Grecian  Antiquity,  certmn  officers  at  Atlicns,  who 
I collected  the  6ues  and  penalties  imposed  by  mogis- 

' rou  u.  an  ^ 


tmtes  and  courts  of  justice,  and  payable  to  tl)e 
state. 

Pr.e,  pre.  A Latin  preposition,  signifying  lK*foret,  | 
or  expressing  antoredcuco ; commonly  written  pre  , 
in  English  compositum. 

Prjsceitort. — See  Preoeptory. 
pRficiNCTio,  pre-singk'she-o,  #.  (Latin,  a wider 
place  in  stairs,  a landing-place.)  In  Arehitccture, 
a wide  scat,  or  rather  step,  round  the  audience 
part  of  the  ancient  theatres  and  amphitheatres. 

It  was  calle«i  diazoma  hv  the  Greeks. 

PR«cirE,  pre'se-pe,  s.  (practj^umy  a precept,  an 
order,  Lat)  In  Law,  an  original  writ  in  the 
alternative,  commanding  the  defendant  to  do  the 
thing  required,  or  to  show  the  reason  for  not  do- 
ing it.  The  word  is  now  commonly  used  for  a 
sort  of  abstract  of  a writ  or  capi.as,  delivered  to 
tho  signer  cf  the  writs  at  the  time  of  issuing  j 
them,  and  from  which  he  makes  his  entry  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Pmcipe  m capt/c^  a 
writ  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy,  for  a 
tenant  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  as  of  his 
crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle,  or  manor. 
Pracipe  quod  reddat,  a writ  of  great  diversity, 
both  in  its  form  and  use,  extending  as  well  to  a 
writ  of  right  as  to  others  of  possession. 
PR.ECLAXIT0BE8,  pro-klam-e-to'rc!s,  s,  (Toitin.) 

In  Antiquity,  certain  officers  or  criers  who  went 
along  the  stilts  of  ancient  Rome,  before  the 
flamen  dialis,  to  cause  all  people  to  give  over  their 
I work  on  holidays;  for,  if  they  saw  any  one  ok 
work,  tho  service  of  the  gods  could  not  be  per- 
formed. 

Pr£Cogxita,  pre-kog'ne-ta,  9.  (/>/u.  of  prcecogni- 
before  known,  Lat.)  A word  sometimes 
used  in  order  to  denote  tlungs  previously  known, 
or  required  to  be  known,  in  order  to  understand 
sometiiing  else ; as,  ' Anatomy  is  ono  of  tho  pra-  1 
cognita  of  medical  science.’ 

P&ecoNES,  pre-ko'nes,  t,  (Latin.)  Heralds  or  , 
public  criera,  who,  in  ancient  Romo,  were  em- 
ployed in  calling  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give  1 
their  votes,  in  preeerving  order  and  silence  in  } 
public  osseniblies  and  guncs,  and  iu  summoning 
witnesses  snd  other  parties  to  attend  at  tri.ils.  j 
Prxcukdl^  pre-kawr'de-a,  s.  (pres,  before,  and 
cor,  oortifr,  tho  heart,  Lat)  In  Anatomy,  the 
fore  port  of  tho  region  of  tho  thorax. 

PRXXMfKSAL. — Sec  PredonuiL  ' 

PitEFiCA!,  preTe-se,  s.  (loitin.)  In  Antiquity,  fe- 
male moumcTS,  liired  among  the  Romans  to  attend  ‘ 
funeral  solemnities,  whore  they  praised  tho  di-.-ul 
in  their  N*niaj,  or  lamentable  songs ; showw! 
many  artifkial  signs  of  grief,  boating  their  brvahts, 
and  inciting  others  to  mourn  by  the  rueful  ex- 
pression of  their  coimtenances.  * ' 

Pr^lumbar.— See  l^relumbor.  ^ 

Pr^morse. — See  Pre-morse. 

PR.EMUN1RE,>  pre-mu-ni're,  *.  pramcneo,  I f>re- 
PREMinriRE,  / warn,  Lat.)  In  loiw,  a species 
of  offence  affecting  the  king  and  his  government, 
though  not  subject  to  capital  puniiliment.  Wicu 
any  one  is  said  to  incur  a prirmtuiire^  it  signifies 
that  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  being  out  of  the 
king’s  protection,  and  of  having  his  property  for- 
feited to  tlic  king ; a penalty  incurred  by  infringing 
a statute. 

WoImjt  Inenrrod  a j»rcmnHfr«,  forfciled  his  hononr, 
estate,  and  lifu,  which  he  ended  in  grwu  calamity.— AturA. 

pR^rETES,  pro'iiot-ca,  #.  (Latin.)  In  Ihnnruj  An- 
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tiqnity,  nch  birds  as  forma  bed  the  auspices  c« 
angora  with  obeerrstioDS  aod  otnens  by  their 
flight.  Of  this  kind  were  eaglea,  yoltorcs,  bo2> 
xtfds,  &C. 

pEuCaplNAE* — See  Pres|naa]. 

PRsnssTAf  pre>teks't^  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiqnity, 
a long  white  robe  with  a pnrpio  bonier,  onginally 
appropriated  by  Tullua  HoeiiliuB  to  the  Roman 
magistrates  and  some  of  the  priests,  bot  after- 
wards  worn  by  the  children  of  the  higher  classes ; 
hj  boys  till  they  were  the  age  of  seventeen,  (when 
they  aasomed  the  toga  TiriUs,)  and  by  ^\s  till 
they  were  married. 

P&iETimAX. — See  PretibiaL 

l*KiBTO&,)  pre'tor,  a.  (Latin.)  One  of  the  chief 
pBETOB, ) ma^strates  of  ondent  Rome  \ be  ad- 
uunistered  justice,  protected  the  rigbta  of  widows 
and  orphans,  prerided  at  the  celebration  of  public 
festiTtls,  an^  in  the  absence  of  the  oodsqI,  assem- 
bled or  prorogued  the  aenate  as  he  pleased.  The 
tribunal  which  be  occupied  as  judge  was  callod 
pneiorium, 

PftiBTORlulc,  pre-to're-um,  #.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
Antiqnity,  tlie  hall  or  court  where  tiic  pnetor  ad- 
ministered justice ; it  was  also  his  palace,  and 
•ometimea  signified  his  plcasun-groimd.  It  was 
also  the  name  of  that  part  of  a Roman  camp 
occupied  by  the  tent  of  the  general,  and  where  be 
took  the  aoapicea.  It  was  raised  a few  feet  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  camp.  Of  the  four  gates  of 
the  Roman  camp,  that  which  lay  next  the  enemy 
was  called  the  pret/fri<m  gate. 

Pragmatic,  prag-inatlk,  > a.  (praffmatUo$, 
Pbaomatical,  prag-mat'o-kal,r  fi^*n  praffmif 
derived  firom  prrisso,  I do,  Gr.)  Forward  to  inter- 
meddle ; meddling ; impertinently  officious. 

Thu  felled  fftvw  to  praamuieal,  that  bo  took  apoo  hUn 
the  sovenuDeut  of  my  whole  Umlly^Artmtkmot. 

lo  Civil  Law,  pragmatic  ionction,  a rescript  or 
answer  of  the  sovereign,  detivered  by  advice  of  his 
council^  to  some  college,  onlcr^  or  b^y  of  people, 
upon  consulting  Mm  on  seme  case  of  their  com- 
munity ; the  like  answer  pven  to  any  particular 
person  ia  odled  aimply  resertpf. 

Pbaomaticai.lt,  prag-mat'e-kal-e,  ad.  Imperti- 
nently : in  a meddling,  officious  maimer. 
Pragmaticalkksa,  prag-mat'c-kal-nes,  s.  The 
quality  or  disposition  to  iutcnncddlo  without  right 
or  inritation. 

Pragmatist,  prag'nia-tist,  a.  An  linpcrtioently 
officious  person.  j 

As  they  say  of  a swino,  that  ho  looks  every  way  but  ' 
upwards,  so  we  nuiy  say  of  proffmatitU,  UuU  tlusir  e3res 
look  all  ways  but  Inwanl.— Ap. 

Prairie,  pra're,  r.  (French,  from  pretum,  a meadow,  ; 
Lot.)  A term  in  common  use  fur  the  vast  plains 
or  aavann.’Uis  of  the  &IUsisrippi  and  Missouri.  Of 
these  plaina,  some  are  covc^  with  brushwood, 
and  abound  with  springs,  and  are  b^oe  called 
heathy  or  bushy  prairies;  the  dry  or  rolling  are 
destitute  of  water,  and  of  all  vegetation  but  grass; 
the  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  are  characterized  by 
a higher  degree  of  fertility. 
pRAiSABLB,  pra'za-bl,  a.  (from  praise.')  That  may 
be  praised;  worthy  of  praise.— Not  in  use. 

Thou  blameat  that  thing  that  is  praitable.—Abp.  AnukUi. 
Praise,  praze,  t.  ( preir,  value,  glory,  Gena,  from 
Lat.)  I^nown;  commendation;  honour; 
celebrity ; glorification ; tribute  of  gratitude ; 
gronnd  or  reason  of  commendation ; 

A od  'tls  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last — Drj/dtm. 
42C 


— w.  cu  (preuen,  Germ.:  it  has  been  suggested 
that  os  praise,  rise,  and  mue,  are  all  fntm  the 
ffamo  root,  that  praise  may  be  compounded  of  be 
and  raise,  or  be-rui$e,  that  is.  to  lift  up  or  extol;) 
to  commend ; to  applaud  ; to  express  approbation 
of  personal  worth  or  actions ; lo  extol ; to  mag- 
nify; to  ^orify;  to  express  gratitude  for  personal 
favours ; to  do  honour  to,  or  display  the  exoellenoc 
of. 

All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  O Lord.— /V.  cxlr. 
pRAISLFDL,  praicTtil,  o.  Laudable ; oomnicndabk*. 
—Obsolete. 

PBA18EI.E88,  pTuicles,  o.  Without  praise  or  com- 
mendation. 

pRAiSEB,  prmae^ur,  $.  One  who  praises,  comroemU, 
or  extols ; an  applauder. 

Praiseworthily,  pmze-wnr'the-le,  ad.  In  a 
manner  worthy  of  praise  or  commeudatioii. 
Pba18EW’OBTH1NE8S,  prnze-wxir'tiHj-MRjS.  Quality 
of  desening  commendation. 

PRAIBEWORTHT,  ptaie'wur-the,  a.  C<HnmcnduUe; 

worthy  of  praise  or  applause. 

Pram,  or  Pramr. — See  Praam. 

PraKCE,  prajis,  s.  (prrmciaip,  lo  frolic,  to  play  a 
pnuik,  Welsh.)  To  spring  and  bound  as  a horse ; 
to  ride  gallantly,  with  bounding  niovemcnte;  to 
ride  ostentatiott^ ; to  move  in  a warlike  or  showy 
manner. 

Prakcikg,  pranslng,  t.  The  act  of  bounding,  as  a 
horse  in  high  mettle ; 

Then  were  the  horse*  hoofs  broken  by  means  of  the 
proMieimgs,  tbe^nMcrngsoftbcir  mighty  ones.— Jiwly.  v.22. 

the  act  of  domineering,  in  a mcta(^u>rical  sense. 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hise  at  human  pride ; 
j The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prattdmgs  of  tlio  groat— > 

I 


1 


PravooS,  prang'gos,  #.  (the  native  name  of  P.  {mbu-  i 
laria  in  the  ^st  Indies.)  A genus  of  Lcj-uininons  \ 
plants,  with  yellow  flowers.  P.  p:ibul.aria  b very  ' 
valxublc  as  a fodder,  producing  fatness  in  a rory  ; 
short  time,  and  being  destructive  to  the  F:isi-i«b  , 
bepatica,  or  tiver-fl^e,  which  in  Britain,  afler  a | 
wet  autumn,  destroys  thousands  of  sheep  by  the 
rot,  a disease  which  has  hitherto  proved  incuruUK*. 
PramXa,  pra-iii'za.  s.  {pronixa.,  or  preaiso,  1 fall 
headlong,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Crustaceaus:  Order, 

Iso  pods. 

Prank,  prangk,  v.  a.  (pmngen,  Genn.  pranien,  • 
Dutch,  pranger,  Dan.  to  shine  or  make  a slmw.)  ! 
To  adorn  in  a showy  manner ; to  dress  or  adjust  j 
to  ostentation ; j 

In  muptuoua  tire  she  joyed  hcracir  to  praH);.—Jlfi7r««i.  ^ 
And  me;  poor  lowly  mnlil, 

Uost  goddeso-liko  prankt  np. — Si>nl:s. 

— s.  (prase,  Welsh,)  a sudden  start  or  sally  ; a 
wild  flight ; a capering ; a gainlwl ; capricious  , 
ACtioo  ; a ludicrous,  merry  trick,  rather  for  sport  i 
than  injury; — a.  frolicsmne;  fall  of  gamlxds  or  | 
tricks*  ' 

Pranked, > prangVt.  Past  participle  of  the  verb  To 
Prankt,  } pmnJi. 

pBANKER,  prangk'ur,  «.  One  who  dres««  ostenta-  ' 
tiously ; 

I f she  be  a noted  rovcller.  n gadder,  a slnRer,  a rmaLr,  \ 
a dancer,  then  tiAo  heed  of  her. — Ihtrt.  AmtL  of  xcl. 

Pranking,  prangk  "mg,  s.  Osleiitatious  decoration.  ! 
Prase,  praze,  s.  (j»roso«,  a Icck,  Gr.)  A variety  I 
of  quartz,  colour^  green  by  an  admixture  of  am-  : 
phibolu ; so  uamed  from  Its  Icck-grccn  colour. 
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pRAsnns,  prs'iune^  a.  (pntton^  a leek,  Gr.)  Green; 
applied  to  express  grsss'green  of  the  pnr^  kind. 

Pbasium,  prs^she-nm,  s.  (pnwum,  Gr.  s name 
dren  b/  Dioseorides  to  a plant  resembling  Hore- 
hound  or  Majomm,  and  called  far  Minj  prasium,) 
A genns  of  plants : Order,  Ltmucae. 

PAASocuBlft,  pra-so-ku'ris,  s.  (prtuohotrir,  firom 
prnton^  a leek,  and  leiro,  I wa^  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Cdeopteroos  insects : Familj,  Cbrjsomelidc. 

I pRASOpnTLLim,  pra-ao>finam,  s.  (/mison,  a leek, 

I and  phyltom,  a 1^,  Gr.)  A genns  of  plants : Or- 
der, O^idMoe. 

Pratb,  prate,  r.  n.  ( pmateny  to  prate,  Dutch,  i 
to  tattle,  Swed.)  To  talk  lightly  and  heed-  | 
least/ ; to  chsttcr ; — $.  trilling  talk ; unmeaning 
loquadtj;  tattle. 

Prateb,  pra'tur,  a-  A chatterer;  one  who  talks 
much  to  Gttle  purpose. 

Pratia,  pra'she-a,  a.  (in  memory  of  M.  Prat  Rcr- 
non,  of  the  French  nary,  who  accompanied  Frcy- 
conet,  but  died  a few  days  after  the  expedition 
siuled.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants:  Order, 
I.obeliaces^ 

pRATic,  pratlk,  \ s,  A term  used  in  oommeroe 

I^ATIQUB,  prat'tik,)  to  signify  intercourse;  and 
hence,  a Uwnse  for  intercourse  after  quarantine. 

Pbaticola,  pra-tikVIa,  s.  ( proUtm,  a meadow,  and 
colo^  1 inh^^it,  Lot)  A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  Sylrians,  or  Tme-warblcrs : Family,  Syl- 
viadas. 

Pratincole. — See  Glsnols. 

Peatino,  pm'ting,  a.  Chatter;  tittle-tnttle. 

B/ Joint  and  aereral  praiixy*.— 

pRATTKOLr,  pra'ting-le,  ad.  Witli  much  ulls  talk; 
with  loqnodty. 

Prattle,  priit'tl,  v.  n.  To  talk  in  a prating  man- 
ner, like  a child ; to  talk  liglilly ; to  chatter ; to  be 
trivially  loquacious; — a.  childish  prating;  trifling 
loquacity. 

pRATTLEMEirr,  pnt'tl-ment,  a.  Prattle. — A word 
used  by  Hsyloy,  but  iu)t  adopted  by  other  writers. 

Pbattleb,  p^1ur,  a.  One  who  talks  with  garru- 
lity ; a tritiing  talker ; a chatterer. 

Fbavitt,  prar'o-te,  i.  (prorito*,  Lai,  from  prawi«, 
crooked,  evU.)  De\'iation  from  right ; moral  per- 
version ; want  of  rectitude ; corrupt  state ; 
Tberefure  was  law  given  to  them,  to  evince  their 

Batura]  ynunty. — MUian. 

Incurable  pravUg  of  nature.— Z>'JC«tranj<t. 

Prawn,  prawn,  a.  The  common  English  name  of 
the  Crustaceans  of  the  genus  Palsmon. — Sec 
Palscmonkhe. 

pRAXEANS,  praksVans,  a.  A sect  of  Asiatic  here- 
tii'S  of  the  second  century,  so  called  from  their 
founder  Praxcas,  an  Asiatic  hcrcaiarch.  They 
denied  the  plurality  of  persona  in  the  godhead,  and 
believed  that  it  was  the  Father  himself  who  suffered 
on  the  cross.  The  Mooarchid,  SabcIUans,  and 
Patripassiana,  adopted  these  sentiments. 

Praxiliob,  praks-id'e-se,  s.  In  Mrthology,^  a god- 
dess among  the  Greeks  who  prided  over  the 
execution  of  enterprises,  and  who  punished  cvH 
action^  She  was  generally  represented  by  s human 
head  separated  from  tho  rest  of  the  body. 

Praxis,  praksls,  a.  (Greek.)  Use ; practice. 

Prat,  prm,  r.  n.  (pr*er,  Fr.  from  preeor,  IjU.)  To 
ask  for  with  earnestness  or  seal;  to  entreat;  to 
supplicate ; to  petition.  In  Religious  Worship,  to 
sddresa  God  solemnly  and  with  reverence,  making 
confession,  and  supplicating  mercy  and  forgi>'eDe8s, 


with  thankj?gi>Tng  for  undoaftred  blesRin;:;a.  This 
▼erb  is  used  transitively  In  tlie  following  and  rimi- 
tar  expressions — ‘ I will  pray  the  Father  ;*  * they 
prayed  him  to  tarry  ; * prsy  my  adleague  ;*  in  aU 
of  which  the  preposition  to  is  understo^  and  Che 
expressions  are  therefore  elliptical,  and  tho  mb 
must  be  considered  neuter. 

Prayer,  pra'er,  $.  Petidon;  solemn  addressto  the 
Supreme  Being ; practioe  of  luppHcatlon ; entreaty; 
suWisave  imporWitj;  a fbnnula  of  ohuivb  ser- 
vice or  of  worship,  public  or  private.  In  I^w,  ' 
prayer  of  proceu,  a petition  with  which  a bill  hi 
equity  oondndes,  to  the  effect  that  a writ  of  sub- 
pmna  may  issue  against  the  defendant  to  compel 
him  to  answer  upon  oath  all  the  matters  charged  > 
Igiunst  him  in  the  bill } that  part  of.  a memorial 
or  petition  to  a public  body,  or  person  in  authority, 
which  specifies  the  thing  dedred  to  be  done  or 
granted,  as  distinct  from  the  redtai  of  facts  or 
reasons  (ot  such  grant.  iVayer-frool',  containing  < 
the  prayers  and  fbrmubo  of  devotion  of  t(ie  Kplsco-  ^ 
palian  or  other  church ; a missal. 

Prater,  pra'or,  s.  One  who  prays.  j 

Pbatbrful,  pca'cr-fSl,  a.  Devotional;  much  givei\ 
to  prayer. 

Prayerpulness,  pra'er-fJl-nea,  a.  Tlio  use  o<  i 
much  prayer.  i 

PRAYBRLESA,  pra'er-lcs,  a,  IIubituaHy  neglectful; 

of  prayer.  ! 

PRAYERLESSNEsa,  pra'cT-Ics-nos,  f.  Total  labituaF 
neglect  of  prayer. 

Pratinoly,  pra'ing-le^  ad  With  supplication ; fai 
the  manner  of  prayer. 

Pre.—  See  Pr*.  i 

PREACCOSATION,  pre-ak-ku-sa'shun,  «.  Previous, 
accusation. 

PRBAcn,  preetsh,  v.  n,  (^preeJter,  Fr.  preehen^ 
Dutch.)  To  deliver  a public  discourso  on  a rcli-  ; 
gious  subject,  or  from  a text  of  scripture ; to  dis>  I 
course  on  the  gospel  way  of  salvation ; — e.  a.  to  . 
proclaim  or  publish  in  religious  orations ; to  incul- 
cate publicly  on  religious  subjefts ; to  deliver  or 
pronounce.  To  preach  iq>,  to  discourse  in  favour  of.  . 
Preacher,  preetdi'or,  a.  Ono  who  discourses  pub-  \ 
lidy  on  religious  subjects ; one  who  inculcates  with  i 
earnestness ; 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time.— 
Prbachersiiip,  prectsh'ur-ship,  «.  Tho  oflBoe  of  a 
preacher.— Not  osed.  | 

Tho  disposition  of  tho  preaeJkerekip^  Varbvrt<m,  1 

Preacuiko,  preetshing,  s.  A public  discourse 
upon  sacr^  subjects.  Preachioff-cross^  a cross 
erected  in  the  highway,  at  which  the  monks  and 
others  preached  to  the  public. 

Prbachman,  preetsh'man,  $.  A word  for  a preacher, 
mentioned  in  contempt. — Not  used. 

Some  of  our  preeekmat  are  grown  dog- mad. — l/owelL 
PREACnirENT,  preetsh 'ment,  s.  A aennon  spokcu 
in  contempt;  a discourse  affectedly  solemn; 

Want  you  that  revidled  in  our  parliament, 

And  a preaeJumejU  of  your  high  descent  ?-~Shak». 

pREACQUAiNTED,  pre-a-kwayn'tod,  a,  Prerioudy 
acquainted. 

Pbbacquaintance,  pre-a-kwayn'tans,  a.  Provii 
oua  acquaintance  or  knowledge. 

Preadaric,  pre-a-damlk,  a.  Prior  to  Adam. 
pREADAMiTE,  pre-ad'a-mlte,  s.  Au  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  prior  to  the  existence  of  our  first  p.ironts;  . 
one  who  believes  thst  Adam  waa  not  the  firs| 
human  inhabitant  of  our  earth. 
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PUEADAMITIC— PREBESDARYSHIP. 


PRECAIUOUS— PRECEPTIO>r.  ii 


pBEADAMiTic,  pre-ad-am>itik,  a.  Dealgnaling 
whAt  exuted  before  Adjun. 
rnKADumiSTBATioK,  pro>ftd>mm-l»*tra'»hant  «. 
I'renouA  adminutratioD. 

PsKADMOKisUf  pre>ad-mon1sh,  v,  a.  To  admonish 
previously. 

PaEADMOMmoir,  pre-ad-mn-id&b'an,  Preriotu 
warning  or  admonition. 

PfiKAMBLE,  pTe<am'bh  (protmW«y  Fr.  prtam- 
boto^  Ital.  from  p ra^  before,  and  amilmlo,  1 go, 
Lit.)  Something  pre\ioo8 ; introdactioD  to  a dis> 
course  or  writing;  the  introductory  part  of  a 
statute,  which  states  the  reasons  and  intents  of  the 
I law;  introduction  or  preface ; 

With  praomAts  sweet 
or charminit  Kfrnphony,  thcf  introduce 
• Their  sacred  song  and  waken  raptures  high. — MQkm, 

I — r.  a.  to  preface ; to  introduco  with  explanatory 

‘ or  other  otwcn'ations. 

Preamoixabt,  pre-am'bu-la-rc,\  o.  Previous;  in- 
pRKAMDULOUS,  pre-amT>u-lus,  j troductory. — 

Not  used. 

pRKAXUtTLATE,  pre-smlin-late,  s.  (same  as  pre- 

amble.) To  go  before. 

When  fierco  destruction  follows  to  beU*gatO) 

\ Pride  doth  most  oommonlj  prtamhulau.— 

Jordan' i /bWM. 

Paeambitlatiom,  pre-am-bn-la'sLun,  a.  (pree,  be- 
fore, amimlatiOf  walking,  lait)  A preamble.— 
Obsolete. 

What  speakest  thou  of  proamAukUiemf-^Chtiuur. 

I Pabamoulatort,  pre-Ain'bu-la-tur-e,  a.  Going 
before;  precetding;  antecedent. 

Simon  Magus  had  prsoaiStdatorjr  Impieties.— Up.  Tfayior. 
Pbbappouct,  pro-ap-poynt',  v.  a.  To  appoint  pro- 
j viously. 

pBEAPPOiimtENT,  pre-ap-poynt'ment,  a.  Preriona 
appointment, 

, pAKAi'pAEiiERSioif,  pre-ap-pre-hen'shno,  «.  An 
' opinion  formed  before  examination. 

Paease,  pres,  t.  A press;  a crowd.— Obsolete. 

A ship  into  the  sacrMl  seas, 

Ncw-bullt,  now  iaunchod;  and  from  our  preoss 
Cbuse  two^and'Aflj  youths. — Chapman. 

Prea8bcaa>ce,  pre-os-su'rana,  «.  Prerioos  assu- 
rance. 

, Preaudiewcb,  pre-aVde-ens,  a.  Precedence  or 
} rank  at  the  bar  among  lawj'ere;  right  of  previous 

I audience,  lire  order  of  preaudience  in  a court  of 
bw  is  as  follows : — Tlie  king’s  premier  ecr}:e.\nt — 
ancient  sergeant  — advocate-general —attorney- 
general — aoliintor-gcneral  — sergeants — counsel, 
with  the  queen’s  attorney  and  solicitor -genml,  and 
those  having  patents  of  precedence — sergeants  at 
I bw — recorder  of  London — advocates  of  the  civil 

! law — and  barristers. 

ij  Prebend,  prebend,  a.  (pre6end<),  provision,  Ital. 
and  Span,  from  prabcCy  I aiford,  Lat.) 

A Bti|tend  granted  in  cathedral  churches.  Pre- 
bends are  $%mpU  or  dignitary;  simple,  when  they 
are  restricted  to  the  renmue  only,  and  dignitary, 
when  they  have  jurisdiction  annexed  to  them.— 
The  word  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  pre- 
bendary, or  stipendiary  of  a cathedral. 
PREnENDAL,  pre-bcnd'd,  a.  Of  or  bclon^ng  to  a 
prebend. 

pRF.BEXDABT,  pTcVcn-da-re,  a.  A stipeiiduuy  of  a 
cathedraL 

PiiEDENDARTSiiiP,  preb'en-da-rc-slup,  a.  The 
olTiec  of  a prebendary. 
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Pbecarioes,  pro-ka'rc-us,  a,  ( prtcariusy  lait.  from  { 
prtcoTy  I pray  or  entreat,  Lat.)  Dependent  on  i 
the  request  or  will  of  another;  held  by  courtesy; 
uncertain ; held  by  a doubtful  tenure. 
Preoariocslt,  pre-ka're-us-Ie,  ad.  At  tho  wiU 
or  pleasure  of  another ; dependeutly ; nseertainty. 
Precarioeskesb,  pre-ka'rc-tis-Doa,  a.  Uncer-  i 
tainty ; dependence  on  others.  { 

Pregatite,  pre-ka'tiv,  > a.  (j?reeafia,  Lat.)  Sop- 
P&ECATOBY,  prO’ka'tO'To,/  pliant;  beaeeching;  < 
submissive.  | 

PfiECAUTlOH,  pre-kaw'shnn,  a.  (French,  from  prt-  \ 
oavtudy  Lat.)  Preservative  caution ; preventive  | 
measures r.  o,  to  warn  or  advise  beforehand. 
Pbecautiokal,  pre-kaw'shun-alfO.  Preventive  of 
mischief. 


Pbecautiorabt,  pre-kaw'sboD-a-re,  a.  Contain- 
ing previous  caution ; proceeding  from  previous 
caution ; adopted  to  prevent  mischief  or  secure  good. 

Precactiods,  pTC-kaw'shus,  o.  Taking  measures 
to  prevent  evU  or  disappointment. 

Pbecbdakeocs,  pre-se-da'’De*us,  a.  {prxtctdny  1 
go  before,  Lat.)  Previous;  preceding;  anteri^ 
— Obsolete. 

Precede,  pre-sedc',  v,  a.  (prmee<io,  I go  before, 
Lat)  To  go  before  in  the  order  of  time ; to  go 
before  in  rank  or  importance. 

Precedence,  pre-ee'^ns,  > a.  (prereedb,  I go  be- 

Fbecbdency,  pro-ae'den-se,)  fore,  Lat)  The 
act  or  state  of  going  before;  priority  in  time;  tho 
stato  of  being  more  eminent  in  rank,  dignity,  or 
place  of  honour ; adjustment  of  pU^ ; superir 
ority ; tbs  foremoet  place  in  ceremonv. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hVu 
iVeealraet  .*  none  whose  portion  is  so  mall 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
WIU  covet  more.— JVi/<o)i. 

Precedent,  pre-ao'dent,  a.  (FVench,  prwetdenty 
Lat.)  Going  before  in  time;  anterior;  antece- 
dent. Prt^detU  condition^  in  Law,  which  must 
happen  to  be  performed  before  an  est.vte  or  some 
right  can  vest,  and  on  failure  of  whlcb^  the  estate 
or  right  is  defeated. — Blaclutcma, 

Precedent,  pres'e-dent,  a.  Something  done  or 
said,  that  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  to  autho- 
rize a subsequent  act  or  decision  of  tho  same  kind. 

Precedented,  pre-so-den'ted,  a.  Having  a pre- 
cedent ; justifiable  by  an  example. 

Pbecedestly,  pre-Bo'dent-le,  ad.  Beforehand; 
antecedently. 

Preckllencb,  pro-seHens,  \ s.  ( /wwyifo,  I ex- 

PRECELLESCY,  pre-senen-ee,/  cel,  Lat.)  Excel- 
lence.— Not  used. 

Any  pr»<eminenoe  w prootUency.—ShMtm. 

Precentor,  pre-sen'tur,  #.  {prictnteuTy  Fr.)  The 
leader  of  vocal  mnac  in  a ^urch;  one  who  leads 
a choir. 

Precept,  pre'sept,  $.  (precepfe,  Fr.  jor<Bce;}fMin,. 
from  prxecipioy  I command,  Lat.)  A rule  or 
moral  law ; authority  to  be  g^ven ; a command- 
ment ; an  order ; a mandate.  In  Law,  a com- 
mand or  mandate  in  writing. 

PBECSmAL,  pre-sep'shal,  a.  Consisting  of  pre- 
cepts.—Obsolete. 

Their  cotmscl  turns  to  pawion,  which  before 
Would  give  prterptioi  medicine  to  ra;re  \ 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a silken  thre^. 

Charm  aeh  with  air,  and  agony  with  wurds«— 


Pbbcbption,  pre-sep  ahun,  a.  ( yrresMptfo,  Lat) 

A precept. — Not  In  use.  || 

Their  Leo  calls  these  wonls  a prserptios,  1 did  not—  ;| 
UUhop  IlaJL, 


PBECEPTIVE—  PRECIPITANT. 


PRECIPITAKTLY— PRECLUSION. 


PBECEPTlTF,  pre*«p'tiv,  a.  {pracfpUou*,  Lat) 
Ginng  precepts  or  commands ; dire<^g  in  moral 
conduct;  didactic. 

PRBCKPTOR,  pre-sep'tnr,  a.  (praceptor^  LaL)  A 
teacher ; an  inatnicior ; a achoolmaster. 
Preceptorial,  pre-aep-to're-al,  a.  (French.)  Per- 
taining to  a preceptor. 

Preceptory,  pre-aep'to-re,  n.  Gieing  precepts 
a.  subordinate  religious  house.  A manor  or  estate 
of  the  knights  templars,  on  which  a church  was 
erected  for  religious  worship,  and  a convenient 
house  for  habitation,  and  generally  placed  under 
one  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  frater- 
nity, called  the  pr^etpiort*  tempH,  to  have  care 
of  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  place.  The  precep- 
tories  were  nothing  more  than  cells  to  the  temple, 
or  principal  house  of  the  knights  in  London. 

Preceptress,  pre-sep'trea,  a.  A female  teacher, 
j Precession,  pre-scsh'un,  a.  (French,  from  preecedb, 
I go  before,  Lat.)  The  act  of  going  before.  In 
Astronomy,  prwwitM  of  the  equmoxetf  is  a slow 
retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points  from 
east  to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 
In  consequence  of  this  motion,  the  suu  crosses  the 
equator  at  diderent  pmnts  each  succeeding  year, 

{ which  {voints  are  distant  from  those  of  tbs  preoe- 
; ding  year  about  53J".  Dividing  3G0®  by  this 
I quantity,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sun  does  not 
. return  exactly  to  the  same  spot  again  till  after 
25,745  yc.'ire.  On  account  of  this,  the  seasons 
|j  will,  in  the  lapse  of  this  period,  moke  a complete 
I revolution,  so  that  what  is  now  mid-winter  will, 
j'  in  12,872  yeare,  be  the  height  of  summer. 

i;  Precinct,  pre'aingkt,  s.  (jmecMctur,  encompassed, 

j Lit.)  The  limit,  boun^  or  exterior  line  cnoom- 
( passing  a place;  territory  comprehended  within 
I the  limits  of  authority  or  jurisdiction.  This  word 
j is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Preciosity,  pro-se-os'e-te,  s.  Piedouaness  or 
value. — Not  used. 

Precious,  prcsb'us,  a,  (preciew,  Fr.  pretiotue, 
from  pret^um,  price,  I.it.)  Of  greut  value  or 
worth;  highly  valued;  much  esteemed;  costly; 

I Worthless,  in  contempL 

Theso  prtdout  saints  arnong  the  TuTks.~£«dke. 

Precious!. y,  presh'us.lc,  ad.  Valuably;  to  • 
great  price ; contempUbly,  in  irony, 
j Prbciousness,  presh'us-nes,  $.  Valuablencss; 

I costliness. 

Precipe. — See  Pnccips. 

pRECiriCR,  presVpis, ».  (French,  prefdpititmj  from 
I praoepe,  headlong,  Lat.)  A headlong  steep;  a 
descent  perpendicular,  or  without  grad^  slope. 

You  take  a preeipie*  for  no  leap  of  danger, 

[ And  woo  jour  own  destruction. — Shake. 

PRECIPIENT,  pre-sip'e-ent,  a.  (jmsc^pteas,  LaL) 

I Commanding;  directing, 

j PRBCiPiTABiLiTY,  pTc-sip-e-ta-biTe-te,  $.  (See 
I Precipitation.)  The  qu^ty  of  being  pixcipitable. 

. PRKCiPiTABLE,  pre-sip"e-ta-bl.  a.  That  may  be 
] precipitated  or  cast  down,  as  a subsLonoo  held  in 
j solution  when  acted  on  chemically  by  a re-agenL 
* Precipitance,  pre-sip'e-tans,  \ Rash  haste; 

, Precipitancy,  prc-rip'’e-tan-so,/  headlong  hurry; 
the  forming  of  an  opinion  or  executing  a purpose 
without  due  deliberation. 

PHECrriTANT,  pre-sip'e-tant,  a.  (French,  from 
eipitmu^  L^)  Falling  or  rushing  headlong; 
rmhing  down  with  velocity;  hasty;  urged  with 
violent  baste ; rashly  hurried ; unexpectedly  brought 


on  or  hastened ; — i.  in  Chemistry,  the  substauct  i 
which  causes  predpitation.  ! 

pREClPITANTLY,  pre-sip'e-Unt-le,  ad.  With  rash 
haste ; in  a tumultuous  hurry. 

Retnnilng  preci>tOMtfjr,  !f  he  withhold  rw  not  back  R> 
tbs  esptlvitj  from  whence  be  freed  ns<— Jfi/iom. 

Precipitate,  pre-sip'e-tate,  r.  a.  (praripito,  LaL) 
To  throw  headlong;  to  urge  on  violently;  to 
hasten  unexpectedly ; to  hnrrjr  blindly  or  rashly 
In  Chemistry,  to  separate  and  throw  down  by 
means  of  a re-agent; — p.  n.  to  fall  headlong;  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  a vessel,  as  sediment a.  ' 
falling  or  rushing  with  fleet  descent ; cast  down ; 
headlong;  over-hasty;  steep;  violent.  Precipi- 
tate per  se,  red  oxide  of  mercury  procured  by  beaL 
nearly  blai^  when  hot,  and  red  when  cold ; it  is 
soluble  to  a small  e^nt  in  water,  forming  a 
solution  which  has  an  acrid  metallic  taste,  and  ■ 
communicates  a green  colour  to  the  blue  infusitm 
of  violets.^  When  heated  to  redness,  it  is  con- 
verted into  metallic  mercury  and  oxygen.  Ixing 
exposure  to  light  has  a similar  eSccL  Equiv.  218; 
symb.  Hg.  -|-  20  or  HgOi  | 

Precipitately,  pre-sip  e-Uto-le,  ndl  Hc,idIong;  ‘ 
with  steep  descent ; hastily ; without  due  caution. 
Precipitation,  pre-dp-e-ta'shun,  s.  (French, 
pracipUatio^  LaL)  '^e  act  of  falling  headlong; 
a falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  down  with  violence  ; 
atul  rapidity ; great  hurry;  rash  tumultuous  haste ; 
rapid  movement.  In  Chemistry,  the  act  of  Jisunit-  ^ 
ing  and  precipitating  any  substance  held  in  solution.  \ 
Precipitator,  pre-sip  c-tate-ur,s.  One  who  urges 
on  with  vehemence  or  rashness. 

Precipitous,  pre-sip'e-tus,  a.  Headlong;  very  . 

steep ; rash ; hasty.  j 

Precipitously,  pre-sipe-tns-le,  ad.  In  violent 
baste ; with  steep  descenL  | 

Precipitodsnbss,  pre-sipVtus-nes,  «.  Steepness;  > 

rashness. 

Preciptibiuty,  pre-aip-te-bil'e-te,  t.  Tlic  sUto 
of  being  precipitable. 

Precise,  pre-siae',  a.  (^/cts,  Fr.  j*rajiuuM,  Lat.) 
Exact ; nice ; definite ; having  strict  and  deter-  | 
minate  limitations ; formal ; finical ; solemnly  and  ' 

superetitionsly  exacL  1 1 

Precisely,  pre-siseOe,  ad.  Exactly;  nicely;  accu- 
rately; with  superstitions  formality;  with  too 
much  scrupulosity;  with  troublesome  ceremony. 
Preciseness,  pre-sise'nes,  s.  Exactness;  ri^d 
nicety ; rigid  formality.  > 

Precisian,  pre-axh'au,  s.  A strict  observer  of 
rules ; one  rigidly  exact  or  supersUtiously  rigorous ; 
one  who  limits  or  restrains. 

Though  love  UM  reason  for  hit  jweewtoa,  be  admits 
him  not  for  his  eounssllor.— .SAoJU, 

Precisianism,  pre-eith'an-ixm,  s.  SuperstiUous 
rigour ; finic^  exactness. 

'Tls  now  esteem'd  preeitiamitm  In  wH, 

And  a disease  in  nature,  to  bo  kind  ; 

Toward  desert. — Be*  Jonmm.  I 

Pbecibiok,  pre-sixb'nn,  e.  (French.)  Exact  limi-  . 
tation ; accuracy. 

Precisivb,  pre-si'siv,  a.  Cutting  off;  nicely  ; 
limiting. 

Preclude,  pre-klude',  v.  a.  (pracUidoy  from  pne^ 
before,  and  dude,  1 shut,  L^)  To  ^ut  out  or 
hinder  from  access,  possession,  or  enjoyment ; to 
prevent  from  taking  place. 

Preclusion,  pre-klu'idiun,  s.  Tbs  act  of  precluding; 
the  state  of  being  hindered  by  some  antidpatioQ. 
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! PltF.ci.L*8tVB,  pre>klu'BiVf  o.  Shutting  out ; t«nd- ' 
I ing  to  preclude;  hindering  by  prenons  obutniction. 
j pRECLirsiVRLT,  pTC-klu'Mv-lc,  otL  Uiodcraaoe  by 
I tntidpation,  so  at  to  shut  out. 

! pRSCociocs,  pre-ko'shua,  a.  {prceo$e^  Fr.  prteeoxy 
I from  prfc  and  coquo^  I cook  or  prepare,  Lat.) 

< Ripe  t^fure  the  natural  time ; premature. 

Psi)COCloirsLY,  pre*ko'Nhos>lo,  ad.  I*rematiirely. 

pRBCOClocsKEsa,  prc-ko'shaa-ncs,\  s.  Ri[«m«sbe> 

Prkcohitt,  prc-ko«'e-te,  j fore  the  time ; 

premattmty;  a too  early  development  of  the  men- 
tal powers. 

. PRECOOITATB,  pre-koj'e-tate,  a.  {pntcogxto.,  Lat.) 

To  consider  or  scheme  beforehand ; to  premeditate. 

, Prbcooitatior,  pre-koj-e-ta'shun,  $.  Previous 
thought  or  consideration ; premeditation. 

Precog  RITA. — Sec  Prveognita. 

pRKCOONiTioif,  pre-kog-niah'un,  s.  (/»T(p,  before, 

, and  coynitioy  knowledge,  I^U)  Previous  know- 
I l^gc ; antecedent  examinatiMi.  In  Scottish  Law, 
i a preinquiry  made  to  asceitam  whether  there  u 
] ground  for  proseaition. 

I Precompose,  pre-kom-pose',  9,  <l  To  compose 
I previous  to  dehTcry. 

He  did  Dot  freopeyow  his  enstofnary  sermon.— 

Dr.  AtAfiwe's  Li/4  0/  Watt*. 

PreCOITCEIT,  pre-kon-sete',  s.  A preconception ; 
an  opinion  provioosly  formed. 

PBECONCBtvE,  pro-kon-seve',  v.  a.  To  form  an 
opinion  beforehand. 

Prbconcbited,  pro-kon-aeovd\  a.  Concei>'cd  be- 
forehand. 

pRECONCEmoK,  pro-kon-sep'shun,  a.  Opinl<m 
previously  formed. 

Pbecorcert,  pre-kon«sert',  r.  a.  To  settle  by 
prerion.n  agreement ; to  concert  bcforcliaud. 

Preconcerted,  pre-kon-sert'ed,  part,  a.  Settled 
beforehand,  as  a prtconoerUd  stratagem. 

Pbkconcertedlt,  pre-kon-sert'ed-Ie,  ad.  By  pre- 
vious agreement. 

Prbconcertion,  pre-kon-Bor'shuR,  «.  The  act  of 
concerting  beforehand. 

PnecoNDESiMATioN,  pre-kon-dem-na'shun,  9.  Con- 
demnation prsA’ious  to  actual  transgression. 

PRKCONIZATION,  pre-kon-c-za'shon,  a.  (yrrmcontwR, 
from  jrraeo.,  a crier,  Lat.)  A proclamation  or  a 
publishing  by  proclamation. 

Pbrcossion,  pre-kon-ffine',  v.  a.  To  consign  be- 
forehand ; to  make  a previous  consignment  of. 

Preconsionbd,  pre-kon-sindo',  a.  Cooiugncd  be- 
I forehand. 

j Prbconsolidatbd,  pre-kon-soro-day-tod,  a.  Pro- 
I vioQsly  consolidated. 

' Prbcokbtitotb,  pre-kon'ste-tute,  r.  o.  To  establish 

bcfureliand. 

j Precontract,  pre-kon'tndct,  a.  A contract  made 
j previous  to  tl»c  date  of  another  contract, 

j Precontract,  pre-kon-trakt',  p.  a.  To  contract 
j or  stipulate  previously  ;—p.  n.  to  make  a previous 
}]  contract  or  agreement. 

I Precordia.— See  IWortlia. 

Precordial,  prc-kawrd’e>al,  n.  Pertaining  to  the 

I I prR^conlia,  or  parts  situated  before  the  heart. 

[ Prbcurae,  pro-kur»\  #.  (/»r»r,  before,  and  curro,  I 
j run,  Lat.)  A forerunning. 

I The  light  jyrtrurtt  of  fierce  e%'cnt.— SAoks. 

Precursor,  pro-knrs'ur,  s.  (precursor,  Lat)  A 
furcrunner ; a harbinger. 

Jorn’n  Ii(;htningx,  the  prrntrtort 
‘ Of  drcadfiil  thunder  daps.— .VAoAf. 
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Precursory,  pre-kurs'ur-e,  a.  Introductory;  in- 
dicating Something  to  follow s.  an  uRxoductioa. 

— Not  used  as  a noun. 

Virtue  is  the  way  to  troth; jrarlty  of  alTectiona  is  a 
neecasary  precurterjf  to  depth  of  knowlwlgv.— //ommaiut 

Predaceanb,  pre-da  shans,  s.  {prado^  booty,  Lat.) 

A name  used  by  Kirby,  as  synonymous  with  tho 
OtrwiMtrrt  of  Cuvhv. 

Predaceous,  pre-da 'shtis  a.  laving  by  prey., 
Predaceously,  pre-da 'all  uS'Ie,  ad.  By  rapine;, 
in  a predaceous  manner. 

Predal,  pre'dah  ru  Belonging  to  prey ; practicing 
plunder;  robbing.  [ 

Predation,  pre-da'shun,  9,  The  act  of  plunder- 

“K-  ij 

Predatory,  pred'a-tur-e,  «.  (^pnrdotoriuay  Lat.) 
Plundering;  practiabg  rapine;  liungry ; rapa- 
cious ; ravenous. 

Predecease,  pre-dc-sees',  r.  «,  To  die  before. 

If  children  prrdeerane  prngenitnni, 

We  are  their  oflapring,  and  they  none  of  nura.— 
Predeceased,  pre-de-seest\  a.  Dead  previous  to. 

Worn  as  a trophy  of  predroetued  %-elour.— j»3WtJk«. 

Predecessor,  pre-de-sea'sur,  $.  (ywv</rrMsnirr,  Fr.,  ' 
from  /NV,  bworc,  dtetdn^  I depart,  Lat.)  Ono-  1 
who  has  preceded  another  In  office ; an  ancestor.  ! 
Predbclared,  pre-de-kUyrd',  a.  l^lared  before-  1 
hand.  ) 

pREDEStON,  pre-de-ainc',  9.  a.  To  design  before-  > 
hand ; to  psedetennine.  ' 

Pebdrstinarian,  pro-dos-te-na*re-an,  t.  (see  Pre-  I 
destinate,)  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  pre-  , 
destination  ;—H).  of  or  belonging  to  predestination..  1 
Predestinate,  pre-dcs'le-nate,  v.  a.(|wr<fe/ftiicr,  | 
Fr.  prtde9ti»n^  from  before,  and  destitw,  1 
appoint  or  destine,  Lat.)  To  predetermine  or 
Ibreordain ; to  appokit  bef>rehand  by  au  imTcrstbla 
decn?e ; 

Wltom  he  did  fhreknov.  he  also  did  jwtdrMtmnte  to  ba 
oonfomud  to  the  image  or  his  Son.-*f/osi.  vUi.  . 

—a.  predestinated ; foroordaiued.  1 

Predestination,  pre-des-to-na'shun,  $.  The  ach 
of  decreeing  or  toreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to. 
pa.«;  the  imchangc.able  purposa  of  the  Divine  | 
Mindi,  by  which  a certain  portion  of  the  human  j 
race  are  preappointed  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlia  | 
favour  of  heaven  in  this  life,  and  eternal  happiness 
in  the  next,  while  the  rest  are  passed  over,  andi  ^ 
left  to  perish  under  His  wrath  and  curse.  ; 

Predestinator,  pre-dea'te-nay-tnr,  9.  Property  j 
one  who  predestinates ; but  u^  by  Cowley  in  tho-  { 
following  lines,  to  denote  a believer  in  the  doctrine  j 
of  predestination  ; a fatalist.  1 

I.et  all  prrilfstinnlor$  me  prodnee,  || 

Who  stnigglo  with  eternal  fate  in  vain. 
Predestine,  pre-des'tine,  p.  a.  To  decree  before- 
hand; to  foreordain.  j 

Predestined,  pre-des'tinde, porf.  a.  Foreonlained.  | 
And  bid  prtdfMtipud  empires  rise  and  tall.— /Vior.  j 

PredETERMINATE,  prc-de-tcr'min-ate,  a.  Deter-  1 
mined  beforehand ; foreordained,  as  the  prtdtter-  ; ! 
mittfd  counsel  of  God.  i 

Predetermination,  pre-de-ter-me-na'shnn,  9.  '[ 
Previous  determination ; purpose  formol  before- 
hand;  promotion;  that  concurrcnoc  of  God  which  I 
determines  men  in  their  actions.  ‘ 

Predetermine,  pre-de-U’r'min,  r.  a.  To  deter-  ' 
mine  beforehand ; to  settle  in  purpose  or  counsel ; 

If  God  furosees  events,  lie  must  have  predrlenmiiod  ^ 
tlicm.— 7/nte. 

to  doom  by  previous  dccroo.  ' 
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Pacdial,  pre  de-al,  $.  (French,  from  prteJium,  » 
I f*nn  or  estate,  LiiL)  Coiuutin^  of  luul  or  fanua; 

I attached  to  land  or  farms,  as  predinl  slaves  ^ 
growing  or  issuing  from  land,  as  pretiitd  tithes. 
Pkeoica-BILITT,  pred-e-ka-bll'e-te,  s.  (^preJicabUiU, 
predictibilUy  from  pr«<ftco,  I affirm,  Lat.)  Tlie 
I qnalitj  of  being  predi^abic,  or  capable  of  being 
I affirmed  of  aometlibg,  or  attributed  to  some- 
thing. 

Predicablk,  pred^e-ka-bl,  a.  (pretftca^ts,  Lot.) 

] That  may  bo  affirmed  of  something;  that  may  be 
|t  atCnbuted  to;  applicable; — $.  in  Logic,  one  of  the 
five  things  which  can  bo  attributed  to  anything— 
genus,  species,  difference,  property,  and  aeddeut. 
Prkdicaxeiit,  pre-dik'a-ment,  s.  (French,  from 
pf'eduametUumj  Lot.)  In  Logic,  a category;  a 
I , series  or  order  of  oU  the  predicate  or  attributes 

j!  contained  under  any  genus;  class  or  kind  de- 

scribed by  defiaite  duuwrteristics  or  marks ; condi- 
tion ; particular  situation  or  state. 
J*®®^tCAJiE!iTAL,  pre-de-ka-mcnt'al,  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  a predicament 

I Pekdicant,  prede-kant,  #.  (predtemu,  difiering, 
Lat.)  Ono  who  affirms  anything. 

Predicate,  pred'e-kate,  r.  a.  (^pradieOy  from  j>ntr, 
before,  and  dteo,  I tell.  Lot)  To  affirm  ono  thing 
j of  another,  as  to  predicate  whiteness  of  snow 
r.  M.  to  affirm  ; to  comprise  an  affirmation  ; — s.  in 
I Lo^  that  wliich  tn  a proposition  is  affirmed  or 

I denied  of  its  subject:  in  those  propositions,  a 

j European  is  white;  an  African  is  not  white; 
whitonoM  is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  a European, 
and  denied  of  an  African; — a.  predicated. 
PttBDiCATiox,  pred-e-ka'shun,  $,  (^prxedictUioy 
I^t.)  Affirmation  of  something;  declaration  of 
any  position. 

j Predicatort,  pred'e-kuy-tur-o,  a.  Affirmative; 
positive. 

[ Predict,  pre-dikt',  9.  a,  (prir,  before,  and  dicOy  I 
tell.  Lot.)  To  foretel;  to  foreshow;  to  tell  be- 
forehand that  which  is  to  happen, 
j.  Prediction,  pre-dik'shun,  s.  {pradktio,  LaL)  A 
1 , foretelling ; a prophocy ; a previous  declaration  of 
' a future  evciU. 

Predictive,  pre-dik'tiv,  a.  Foretelling;  prophetic. 

I Predictor,  pre-dik'tur,  s.  A foreteller;  a prcK 
I phet ; a seer. 

Predioestiok.  pre-dc-jestyun,  s.  (pr«,  before, 
Lat.  and  digestion.)  Digestion  too  lustily  per- 
formed. 

r*tdifftation,  or  ha^ty  digestion,  fills  (be  body  full  of 
erodlUds  and  seeds  of  diaeoses.>-Axcoa. 

PREDILECTIO.'T,  prs-de-lek'shuo,  s.  (French,  from 
I proy  before,  and  diligo,  I love,  diUettUy  loved, 

I Lat.)  A liking  beforehand^  a preposseasiou  of 
• mind  in  favour  of  something. 

^ pREDisKJsr.NT,  pre-dis-poncot,  s.  (from  predis- 
pose.)  That  whicli  predisposes. 

I Predispose,  prc-<lis-poze',  9.  a.  (pray  before,  Lat 
and  duposc.)  To  incline  beforehand ; to  give  a 
previous  disposition  to ; to  fit  or  adapt  previously. 
pBKDisrosiNu,  pre-dis-po'ring,  /xtrt  a.  Tending 
I to,  or  capable  of,  giving  predisposition  or  liablcncas. 

I In  ilcdicinc,  a predtApoemj  cause  is  any  circum- 
stance which  renderu  tlie  body  susceptible  of 
di.-^;ue. 

Prki>iaivsition,  pre-dis-po-tish'un,  s.  (French.) 
Previous  mental  inclination  or  propensity  to  any- 
thing; previous  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any  change, 
impression,  or  purpose.  ^ i 
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Predominance,  prc-doin'e-nans,  ^ s.  (see  Pre- 
Predominanct,  pre-doin^e-nan-se,  / dominant) 
Prevalence  over  others;  8U;*eriority;  ascendancy. 
In  Astrolog}*,  the  superior  inllucnce  of  a planet 
We  make  Nuntv  of  our  di^ostein,  (lie  lun,  (he  moon, 
and  the  stars,  os  if  wo  were  knaves,  Uileves,  and  troochcr- 
ous,  by  spherical  pr€domimance.SAaJis. 

Predominant,  pre-dom'e-nant,  a.  (French,  from 
pray  before,  and  dominaruy  ruling,  I rule, 

Lat)  Prevalent  over  others ; supremo  in  influence 
authority,  or  power;  asociidiuit;  oonlrolling. 


It  Is  » planet  that  will  strike 
Where  tis  yimiMiiiKMt,  and  His  powerful.- 


-.SAnis. 


In  Hcnd^,  >n  cpilbet  denoting  that  the  field  ha. 
but  one  tincture. 

Predominantly,  pro-dom'e-nant-le,  ad.  With 
superior  influence  ; in  a predominant  manner. 
Predominatk,  pre-domV-natc,  9.  n,  ( prfdt?tninrr, 
Fr.  from  pra,  before,  and  dominoTy  I rule,  Jjit.) 
To  prevail ; to  be  ascendant ; to  surpass  in  influ- 
ence or  authority ; to  have  coDtroUing  power 
r.  (I.  to  rule  over. 

I stolen  am  from  myself  by  nine  swocl  queens. 

Who  do  prttlovtinaU  iny  wit  and  will. — 

• Davies’  Wita  PC.j. 

Predomination,  pre-dom-o-nu'shun,  s.  Superior 
power  or  influence. 

Prkdoomkd,  pre-dwmd',  a,  (pra,  before,  I^t.  nd 
doomed.)  Antecnluntly  doomed. 

Prbdoiinal,  ) prc-dawr'sal,  a,  (pnwy  before,  and 
PR.EDOR8AI.,/  dorsuMy  the  littck,  I.at)  In  Am»- 
tomy,  situated  anteriorly  to  the  back,  as  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

Pre-elect,  pre-e-lekt^,  9.  a.  ( pray  before,  I.at.  and  ^ 
elect,)  To  choose  by  prerioos  decision. 
PRB-BLECTION,  pre-c-lek'shun,  9.  Cboloo  or  elec- 
tion mode  by  previous  decision  of  the  will. 
Pre-eminence,  pre-emo-nens,  s.  (French.)  Su- 
periority of  excellence;  distinction  in  something 
commendable ; precedence ; priority  of  pl;us; ; 
superiority  in  dignity  or  rank;  superiority  of  in- 
fluence or  power ; In  a ba*l  sense,  supremacy  in 
evil  qualities. 

Pre-eminent,  pre-era'e-nent,  a.  (French.)  Ex- 
cellent above  others ; distinguished  for  soincthing 
commendable;  in  a bad  sense,  surjuiasing  in  evil 
qualities. 

PUB-KMINENTLT,  pre-emVn«nt-le,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner excellent  above  others ; in  a pre-enunent  de- 
gree ; in  a manner  surpa'Ming  others  for  good  or  evil 
Phic-emption,  pre-emp'shmi,  9.  (pray  before,  and 
emptioy  a buying,  Lat.)  'Die  right  of  purclinsing 
before  others ; the  act  of  purcliaaing  before  others ; j 
III  England,  a prerogative  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  | 
king,  of  buying  provisions  for  ^ household  in  ' 
preference  to  others. 

Preen,  preen,  #.  (pretn  or  prene,  a pin,  Scotch, 
from  prumny  a ne^le  or  large  pin,  Icel.)  A forked 
instrument  used  by  cloth-drcsscrs r.  a.  to  clean, 
as  with  a preen ; said  of  birds  when  they  dress 
and  oil  their  fcathere  with  tbo  beak. 

Water-fowl,  praeuy  when  they  sleek  or  replace  (hetr 
wet  foathen  Id  the  sud.^  Wartou. 

pRE-ENOAOB,  pre-en-gaje',  9.  a.  (proy  before,  Lat 
and  engage.)  To  engage  by  previous  contract;  to 
at  tach  by  previous  influence ; to  engage  beforehand. 
pRE-ENOAGEMENT,  pre-cn-gaje*Rjenl,  9.  Prerioos 
engagement,  as  by  stipniation  or  promise;  prece- 
dent obligation ; a previous  attachment  biuding 
the  oflectious  or  the  will. 
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' Pke-kstahli»ii,  pre-«-UbTwli,  r.  o.  (pr<r,  before, 

I LkL  and  estAblielu)  To  settle  beforehsiuL 

] Pbb-estabubumbnt,  prc-es-tabTiah-ineiit, ».  Set- 
; tlemeni  beforehand. 

' Png-tty  AMIN  ATiow,  prc*<^>am-in-a'8htin,  *.  (from 
I pre-exomine.)  l*revious  cxamuiatioo. 

I PBE-EXAMtNB,  pTc-egz-amln,  r.  a.  (prte,  before, 

T and  examine.)  To  examine  beforehand, 
i Pbe-kxiht,  pre-cpi-ist',  c.  a.  (pro,  before,  LaU 
I and  exist.}  To  exist  beforehand,  or  prior  to  somc- 
i thing  else.  It  has  been  believed  \>j  many  that 
’ the  souls  of  men  pre-exiit,  that  is,  exist  before  the 
I ' fonnotion  of  the  body. 

If  thv  pre^xiiftaj?  •"*'1 

Was  form’d  at  fimt  w{Ui  myriads  mom, 
j I It  did  throngh  all  the  mighty  poets  rolL — Dr/den. 

I Pbe-bxistbnck,  pre-egi-is'tens,  s.  Existence  pro- 
I Txnis  to  something  else; 

Wisiiom  declares  hcraiuiqalty  and  jrrs-en'stence  to  ail 
the  works  of  this  earth. — Mantel. 

existence  of  the  sonl  prior  to  its  union  with  the 
I body,  or  before  the  body’s  formation. 

Pbb-bxistekt,  pre-egx-is'tent,  a.  Existent  beforo- 
I hand : preceding  in  existenm 
Prb-existimatiob,  pre-ega-is-to-ma'slmn,  s.  Es- 
teem beforehand. — Not  in  use. 

I Value  the  Jodlcious.  and  let  not  mere  aoqncAls  in  minor 
pS^  of  learning  gain  thy  yr^jeistimation.— Brown. 

' Prkfacb,  prefase,  s.  (French,  prte/<Uio,  from  pra, 

I before,  and ybr,^ir^/a<«s,  to  apeak,  Lat.)  Soin^ 

I thing  spoken  or  written  inUoductoiy  to  the  mmn 
I design ; an  introdnetioa ; a proem ; — r.  o.  to  in- 
troduce by  preliminary  remarks;  in  a ludicrous 
sense,  to  face ; to  cover ; 

I love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 

HiApr^aei^  old  rags  with  plush.— Ctetwfcnwl 
— w,  n.  to  8^  or  write  something  introductory. 

It  is  accessary  to  prf/act^  thu  she  U Uio  only  child.— 

: SfoUator. 

pREFACEB,  prera-8ur,  s.  One  who  speaks  or  writes 
a preface. 

pREFATORT,  pTcTa-tuT-c,  o.  Pertaining  to  a pre- 
i face ; intrx^uctory  to  the  main  design. 

Prefect,  pre'fekt,  i.  (prtr/ectu$,  Lat.)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a chief  magistrate  who  ^verned  a city 
I or  province  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  conBubi,  or 
emperor ; a governor;  a commaiidcr ; a chief  mag- 
istrate or  superintendent. 

i!  Prkfectbhip,  pre'fekt-ship,)  i.  The  of!ic«  of  a 
pREFECTtiRK,  ptr'fekt-tnre,  J chief  magistrate, 
commander,  or  viceroy ; the  juris^liction  of  a prefect. 
Prefer,  pre-fer',  c.  a.  ( prejhrr,  Fr.  pnrAro,  I pre- 
I fer,  from  pr«r,  before,  and  Jiro,  I bear,  I.aL) 
Literally,  to  bear  or  carry  in  advance,  in  the  mind, 
affbetiona,  or  choice ; hence,  to  regarf  more  tlian 
I another;  to  honour  or  esteem  above  another;  it  is 
I sometimes  followed  by  o&ore,  as, 

! Let  my  tonguocleave  to  the  roof  of  roy  mouth,  If  I prs* 

' fer  not  Jeniaalam  aiuve  my  chief  Joy.— ih.  exxxvli.  fli 
sometimes  by  hf/are^  as, 

O spirit,  that  dost  pr^/'r 
Be/ore  all  temples  the  upright  heart.— Jfihon. 

; and  sometimes  by  fr>,  as. 

Would  ho  rather  leave  lhl«  frantic  scPTifl, 

I And  trees  and  beaHta  prt/er  to  courts  and  menf — TVior. 
I to  advance ; to  ex-olt ; to  raise ; to  offer  solemnly ; 
! to  propose  publicly ; to  exhibit ; 

1 ] Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  pre/er.—DanUl  ^ 

I to  present  ccremonioo-sly.— Unusual  in  this  signi- 
H fication,  and  impro|icr. 

I I He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  prtf  err'd  the  bowl.— 


PRF.FEUABI.E— preformed.  f 


Pueferablb,  preruT-a-bl,  a.  (Fivneh.)  Eligible  ! 
before  somctliing  else;  worthy  to  be  preferred;  '\ 
more  desirable ; more  excellent ; of  better  quahly.  i| 
Prkferableness,  pref ur-a-bl-nes,  s.  The  state 
or  quality  of  belnj preferable. 

Prsferably,  prefur-a-blc,  ad.  In  preference;  | 
so  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another.  | 

Preference,  prefur-ens,  s.  (French.)  Tlie  act  of 
preferring ; estimation  of  one  thing  above  another ; 
election  or  choice  of  one  thing  rather  thou  another,  j 
A secret  plea.snre  touch'd  Athena’s  soul,  j 

To  see  the  prr/ereme  due  to  sacred  ago  | 

Regarded.— I 
Preferment,  pre-fer'ment,  s.  Advancement  to  a ; 
higher  office  or  dignity ; suj)crior  j)lacc  or  offu’o ; ‘ 
a place  of  honour  or  profit ; preference, — Not  used 
in  this  significstion. 

All  which  declare  a natural  pre/rrmeni  of  the  one  onto  | 
the  motion  before  the  oUicr. — Bro»ps,  VuJff.  Krr.  , 

PrEFERRER,  pre-fer'rur,  $.  One  who  pirfiTS.  | 
PrbfidENCB,  pre-fi'dens,  s.  (/>rir,  beftre,  and  ' 
trusting,  I.at.)  A prerious  trusting. 
Prefident,  pre-fi'dent,  o.  Trusting  previously. 
PBEFtoORATE,  pre-tig'u-rat«,  r.  a.  (/»nc,  UTt-re, 
and I fashion,  Lat.)  To  show  by  antece- 
dent representation.— Little  used. 

Prefiouration,  pre-fig-u-ra'shun,  s.  Antecedent 
representation  by  similitude. 

PREFIOI  RATIVE,  pre-fig'u-ra-tiv,  ti.  Exhibiting  by 
antecedent  representation;  showing  by  previous 
figures,  types,  or  Kimililude, 

Prefioure,  pro-ftg'nre,  r.  a,  ( prrr,  before,  and 
Juptro,  I fashion,  Lnt.)  To  exhibit  by  antecedent 
representation,  or  by  types  and  simiUtu<le. 

What  the  Old  Tcatamcnt  hath,  the  very  same  the  New 
enntalnsth;  but  that  which  Uotb  tJicre,  as  under  a sha- 
dow. is  hero  bronght  forth  Intn  the  open  sun;  things  there 
pv/tg«red,  are  here  performed.— //eokcr. 

PBBFINR,  pre-fine'  v.  a.  (jmr^  before,  and  finio,  1 
limit,  limit,  I-at.)  To  limit  beforehand. — 

Little  used. 

PbkfinitioN,  pre-fin-Lsh'un,  s.  Previous  limita- 
tion.— little  iLsed. 

Prefix,  pre-fiks',  r.  a.  before,  and  ^;yo,  1 

fix,  TaL)  To  put  or  fix  before,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  another  thing,  as  to  prefix  a syllable  to 
a word,  or  an  advertisement  to  a book ; to  appoint 
beforehand ; 

A time  prejicy  and  think  of  me  at  UstI— 5«arfys, 
to  settle  ; to  establish. 

I wonld  prefix  some  certain  boundary  between  them 
^naU. 

Prefix,  pre'fiks,  s.  A particle  put  before  a word 
to  vary  its  signification.  It  is  distinguished  from 
a preposition  by  its  forming  a part  of  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connoctctl,  and  hence  it  is  fre- 
quently called  an  inseparable  prepoution. 
Prefixiok,  pre-fik'shun,  #.  The  act  of  prefixing. 
PuEFiAiRATiON,  prc-flo-nt'shun,  s.  (/»r^  before, 
and  Jlori*,  a flower,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hor^  envelopes  ore  arranged 
in  a flower  before  it  expands;  irativation. 
Preform,  pre-fawrm*,  a.  To  form  beforehand. 
Preformed,  pre-fawrm'ed,  jxzrf.  a,  Fonned  prior 
ta 

If  Tou  consider  the  true  cause, 

why  all  things  change  fn^m  tholr  ordinance^ 

Their  nature,  and  prtformrd  facuUies 
To  morwtroua  quality;  why,  you  shall  ftrd 
Thai  heaven  ma/io  tm-m  Instmments  of  feu 
Unto  aomo  monstrous  state.— .S'AoA;*. 


in 


PREJUDICATE— PRELATISM, 

Pbejudicatk,  pre-jwi  e-kato,  r,  tu  iK^fore,  | 
and  judico,  I jud^e,  Lat.)  To  determino  befora-  | 
hand  to  dkadvautagv  ; to  prejudge ; 

Our  dearest  friend 

Prrj^tdicaUi  the  tnuioeu,  and  would  toem 
To  have  ua  make  denial.— ^ 

— n.  to  form  a judgment  without  due  examlna* 
Uon; — a,  formed  bj  prejudice  j formed  before  ex- 
amination. 

It  U foreatalled  with  luch  a number  of 
iotui,  aa  it  U made  unprufitablo.— iSacoa.  * 

PfiEJOBIOATlONt  pre-jud-e-ka'ahun,  r.  The  act  of 
judging  without  proper  examination  of  the  facta 
of  a case.  In  Roman  Oratory,  prrjudicaAotu  were 
of  three  kmda — precedents^  or  adjudged  cases,  in>  I 
Tolving  the  same  points  of  law ; previous  dcchdons 
on  the  same  question  between  other  parties ; de- 
cisions of  the  same  cause,  and  between  the  same 
parties,  before  some  inferior  tribunaL 
Pkbjcdicatitb,  pre-jiidVka-tiT,  a.  Forming  an  ' 
opinion,  or  coming  to  a dedsion  without  due  ex> 
aminatioD.  | 

Fbejodicb,  prej'a-dia,  a.  ( French, 
firoiQ  bdore,  and  judicOy  1 judge,  Lai.)  Pru- 
possesdon ; judgment  without  duo  examination  of 
the  facts  necessoiy  to  be  known,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  impartial  determination;  propuesesaton  in 
&Tonr  of  or  against  an;  person  or  thing ; mischief ; 
detriment ; hurt ; injui; ; j 

How  plain  this  abuse  U,  and  what  ^njudiaa  It  does  to 
the  ojtdentaoding  of  the  sacred  scriptunM.— /xkIk.  i 

— a.  to  prepossess  with  nnexaniine<l  opinions ; ‘ 
to  fiU  with  prejudices ; i 

Sutler  not  any  beloved  study  to  pr^udios  your  mind,  so  | 
tar  as  to  despise  all  other  learning. — IKotls.  . 

to  obstruct  or  injuro  b;  prejodices  proviousl/ 
raised;  I 

I am  net  lo  prefwdiet  the  eause  of  my  fellow-poots, 
though  I abandon  roy  own  defence.— Dryahn.  | 

to  injure ; to  hurt ; to  diininkh ; to  impair;  to  bo 
detrimental  to.  ' 

PuEJUDICiAL,  prej-u-dish'ol,  a.  Biassed  or  blinded  . 

b;  prejodioes.— Not  used  in  tliis  siguilicutiun ; 

*Tls  a sad  Irrevareuoc,  without  due  coiiNlUeraticii,  to  ‘ 
look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a pr^mikiai  v/c. — 

mischievous;  hurtful;  injurious;  detrimental;  tend- 
ing to  obstruct  or  impair. 

His  going  away  the  next  morning  with  all  his  troops, 
was  most  and  most  ruinous  to  tlie  king's  aiTairs. 

—Clarmijn.  j 

PREJUDICIALKBSS,  prcj-u-disVal-nca, s.  Thestuto 
of  bring  prejudicial ; mischiovuusiicss. 
Preknowleixie,  pre-noHcj,  s.  Prior  knowledge.  , 
Pbelact,  prel'a-BC,  t.  (from  prelate.)  The  oflice  | 
or  dignity  of  a prelate,  or  ecclesiastic  of  the  high-  | 
eat  Older;  episcopacy;  the  order  of  bi»hoj»s;  bUhops 
collectively. 

Prelate,  prel'ate,  i,  ( pnT/i/f,  Fr.  prelatOy  lul.  from 
pralatuM,  preferred,  I>at.)  .\n  ecclesiastic  ol  tlio 
higher  order,  as  on  archbishop,  a bishop,  &.c. ; a 
dijmitary  of  the  chuTcll. 

Prelatesiiip,  pn.ratc-ship,  s.  The  office  of  a 
prelate.  _ , 

Prelatic,  prc-latlk,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  pre- 
Pkelaticai.,  prc-lat'c-kal,i  hitcs  or  pn*lacy. 
PkELATIC.vi.LY,  pre-lat'e-kal-lc,  ad.  With  rrier- 
ence  to  prcl.itc8  or  prelacy. 

PilELATioK,  pre-la'shun,  s.  ( prcfofw,  T^t.)  refer- 
ence; the  setting  of  oue  thing  ;d>ove  another. 
PoSLATlaJt,  invl'a-tizm,  s.  Prehuy;  ejisco}  .icy. 

.S } 


VoL.  II. 


PREFORMATI\'E— PREJUDICACT. 


I PUFORiCATiTi,  pre-fawnn’a-tiv,  <u  A formative 
letter  at  the  banning  of  a wonL 
Pbefclobkct,  pre-fuljen-se,  s.  (prc^ti^eM,  tat.) 
Superior  brightness  or  efiblgency. 

\ Pebonablb,  preg'na-bl,  a.  (pr^nablcy  Pr.)  That 
I may  be  taken  or  won  by  force ; that  may  be  over- 
I come ; expngnable. — OLeoIete. 

I Pbbonabc^  preg'nans,  s.  Pregnancy ; state  of  bo- 

iag  imprognated ; inventive  power. — Obsolete. 

! I cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness  and  the  prtfmmet  of 
bis  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be  more  a fox  than 
I hU  wit  will  suSsr  him.— Jfittoa. 

I PRBOHAKCT,  preg-oan'se,  a.  (see  Pregnant)  The 
I state  of  being  with  child ; fertility ; fruitAilneas ; 

; inventive  power,  as  pregnancy  of  wit  or  invention. 

PRBOITAJIT,  preg'nant,  a.  (pro|7nafi#,  from  pnty  be- 
i,  fore,  Lat  and  ^eanoo,  1 beget,  Gr.)  Being  with 

I I young;  breeding:  hence  fitful,  fertile,  Bill  of 

I i consequence ; and  in  rid  anthors,  teeming  with ' 

j I productions  mind;  ready,  witty ; showing  itself 

} pUin,  evident ; teeming  with  kindneae ; ready  on 
oocarion  to  give  existence  to  some  feeling  or  passion. 
How  prtjtuuU  sometimes  bis  replies  arel  e bapplnese 
i Chat  often  hits  on.— ffltafa. 

\ Pbbgkabtlt,  preg'oant-4e,  odL  Fraitfufly ; folly ; 
j plainly;  cktfly.  j 

A thousand  moral  paintings  I can  show, 

That  shril  demonstrate  tbeeo  quick  flows  of  fortune 
I Uore  fngtkmUy  than  words. — ShakM. 

I Pbbo&atate,  preg'ra-vate,  e.  a.  {preegnivOy  Lat) 

, To  bear  down ; to  (kpress. — Not  in  nse. 
j pBBOKAVtTATB,  prs-gruv's-tste,  o.  0.  To  descend 
I by  gravitation. 

Pbeoubtaitt,  pro-gus'tant,  tu  (pragtuianiy  Lat) 
Tasting  beforehand. 

Preoustation,  pre-gns-ti'ihnn,  a.  (pro,  before, 
and  guitOy  I taste,  lat)  The  act  of  tasting  before 
another. 

PBBHEM8IBX.B,  prs-heu'se-bl,  a.  ( preAendo,  I seize, 
prthentuty  seized,  Lat)  That  may  be  seized. 
Prbhersile,  pre-hen'sil,  ) a.(prcAemfb,  I seize, 
Pbbbbnsoky,  prc-hen'stir-e,/  Lat)  Seizing; 
grasping ; adapted  to  srize  or  grasp. 

I Pl^HKXSiON,  pre-hen'shon,  a.  A arizing ; a grasp- 
ing; a taking  hold  of. 

I Pbeumitb,  prvnlte,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Prehn,  who 
first  brought  it  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.)  A 
mineral  which  occurs  in  trap  rocks,  both  ciystal- 
ized  and  massive.  It  is  of  a white  or  grey  colour, 
tinged  with  green  or  yellowish  green.  The  crys- 
tals often  aggregate,  and  form  mommillated  sur- 
faces, or  botryoidal  masses.  It  scratebee  glass. 
It  consists  of  ^ics,  42.50 ; alumina,  28.50 ; lime, 
20.10;  oxide  of  iron,  8.0;  potash  of  soda,  0.75; 
water,  2.0 : sp.  gr.  2.926. 

; Pebimstrl'CT,  pm-in-stiuckt',  v.  a.  (pree,  before, 

I Lat  and  instruct)  To  instruct  previously. 

! As  If  Plato  had  been  preinMtrucUd  by  men  of  the  same 
' eplrlt  with  the  apostle. — Hon. 

PBBIKTIMATXON,  pre-in-te-ma'shuD,  a.  (prv,  be- 
j fore,  Lat  and  mtimatton.)  Previous  intimation; 

I a suggeation  beforehand. 

^ Pbbjuoob,  pre-juj',  v.  a.  (pnr,  before,  Lat  and 
! judge.)  To  determine  any  question  beforehand; 

I to  condemn  bcforeliand,  or  unheard. 

; pHwjnTMiMKWT,  pre-juj'ment  *•  Judgment  with- 
\ out  hearing,  or  without  full  examination. 

I PBEJtiDiCACT,  pre-jiid'e-ka-se,  a.  (from  prejudicatc.) 
j Prepossession ; prejudice. — Not  used. 

I I would  rather  n'culve  U from  mine  own  tje,  not 
i dazzled  with  aay  aileetion,  pr^udicacy,  or  mist  of  oduca- 
i tion^ItlmnL 
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rBKLATlsr— I'liKMKDITATE.  PREMEDITATED— rREMOSSTRANTS. 
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P&CLATisT,  prcl'a-tist,  t.  An  advocate  fur  the 
govcnuncnt  of  tlie  church  bj  bUhupa;  a hi^h 
^urvbman. 

1 am  an  EpUoopaUan,  but  not  a prflatitU—T.  ScaU. 

Pkklature,  prera-turo,  \$.  ( preiaturfy 

PRELATiRK«mr,  prera-ture-eJiip,/  Fr.)  The 
rtato  or  dlpiity  of  a prelate. 

PREI^ATT,  pnd'a-tf,  a.  Epiacopacj ; prelacy.— Ob- 
aolete. 

The  advanooment  of  prtlatg^MUion. 

Prelect,  iwe-lckt',  r.  o.  (prre,  before,  and  I 
rea«l,  LaL)  To  diacourao;  to  read  a lecture  or 
public  dUcoorsc. 

l*REi.EcrioN,  pre-Iek'pbun,  s.  (praUciin,  I^t.) 
A reading ; a lecture ; a diewurse  duUverod 
ptibUclj. 

PuEL£CTi>R,  pre-lek'tur,  a.  A reader  of  diacourses ; 
a lecturer. 

Prelibatior,  pre-li-ba'shun,  t.  (pro,  before,  and 
Ubo^  1 taate,  LaU)  Foretaste;  a tasting  b/  anti- 
cipation. 

Rich  prdibatiom  of  consummate  ioj^YotPtf. 

PBELUfDfABT,  pro-Umln-ar-e,  a.  (preh'minaire, 
Fr.  prelipiinartj  Ital.)  Previous;  introductory; 
proercial:  that  precedes  the  nuun  design ; — a.  that 
which  precedes  the  main  design ; au  mtrwlactioa ; 
•omeUdng  preparatory. 

Prelude,  prel'ude,  a.  (.French,  from  prea,  before, 
and  ftfdo,  I play,  Lat.)  Something  iatrodoctory ; 
aomething  indicative  of  what  is  to  follow ; a fore- 
runner. In  Music,  the  preface  or  introduction  to 
a movement,  usually  consisting  of  a few  bars  of 
harmony,  in  the  same  key  as  the  movement  which 
it  precis ; being,  in  fact,  a preparation  to  the 
ear  for  what  is  to  follow. 

Prelude,  pre~Iude',  r.  a.  To  introduce  with  a f re- 
vious  peHurmaoce;  to  play  before;  to  proo^; 
to  servo  as  introductory ; — r.  a.  to  be  previous  to; 
to  make  introduction. 

rriam  prtituks  to  his  words  by  actions  expressive  of 

misery.— 

P&ELl’DER,  prc-lude'ur,  a.  One  who  performs  a 
prelude;  one  who  introduces  a piece  of  n*gulur 
music  by  a previous  irregular  perfonnance, 

Pulludiuus,  pre-ltt'de-tts,  0.  Previous;  Lntroduo- I 
tory.  I 

That’s  but  a prrludtmu  bliss,  I 

Two  souls  pickecrlng  in  a kbut. — CUaveland, 

PRELUDIUM,  pre-lu'de-um,  a.  (low  Lat)  A prelude. 

PuKLl  MDAR,  pre-luitiTar,  a.  (prtr,  before,  and 
the  loin,  Lat)  In  Anotouiy,  aituaUsl 
anteriorly  to  the  loins. 

pREH  aiVE,  pre-lu'siv,  rt,  Pn%ious;  introductory; 
prrtcmial ; indicative  of  sonietliingsimilar  to  follow. 

PuELU&oRr,  prC'lu'zur-e,  a.  I’rcvious ; introduc- 
tory ; prelusive. 

Prkmatukk,  pre-ma-turo',  a.  (French,  pnmiofttrua, 
Lat.)  Hipc  too  soon;  ibnnrd  Uforc  the  natural 
time  ; too  early ; Uw  soon  said,  believwi,  or  done; 
arriving  or  received  without  duo  authentication, 
as  a prrmnlurt  refiort 

pREM.vTl’KLLY,  pre-ma-ture1c,  ad.  Too  Jwm  ; too 
early;  with  premature  ripeness;  without  duo  au- 
thentication. 

PhKMATURENESf,  piv-ma-ture  nes,)  a.  (premo/u- 

pKKMATfBTTY,  pre-ma-tu're-to,  / n/e,  Fr.) 
Kij»enoiw  before  the  natural  time;  unscasouablo 
earliness ; too  groat  haste. 

PUEUKDITATE,  pre-mcd’c-Utc,  r.  0.  ( pnemerfifor, 
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Lat.)  To  think  on  and  resolve  previous  to;  to 
design  previonsly ; 

With  words  prmediUtUd  thus,  be  sain.— fVydfli. 

— A.  to  think,  resolve,  or  consider  previously ; 
to  deliberate  on  a future  action  event. 

Premeditated,  pre-med'e-tayt-ed,  part,  a.  Previ- 
ously contrived,  designed,  or  intend^  as  premedi^ 
taUd  mischief. 

Premeditatelt,  pre-med'c-tate-le,  ad.  With  pre- 
vious metlitation. 

Premeditatiom,  pre-med-e-U'shun,  $.  The  act  of 
premeditating;  previous  deliberation. 

PUKMERIT,  pro-iner'it,  r.  a.  To  deavn’c  beforehand. 

Pkemices,  premls-U,  t.pL  (French,  from  pramUsa, 
Lat.)  First  fruits. — Not  used. 

As  theproAiees,  or  first  gathcrinpi.— ZVytiea. 

Premier,  prcm'e-cr,  a.  First ; chief ; principal ; — 
s.  the  first  minister  of  state ; the  prime  minister. 
In  Heraldry,  the  most  ancient  peer  by  creation. 

Premiership,  prein'e-cr-ship,  s.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  first  minister  of  state. 

Prrmisk,  pre-mizo',  v.  a.  To  explain  previously  • Co 
lay  down  premises;  to  send  before  the  time.— 
Obsolete  In  the  last  sense. 

O let  the  vUe  world  end, 

And  the  premued  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together.— .SAuts. 

— r.  A.  to  make  antecedent  propositions. 

1 must  prtmtM  with  three  circumstances.— ^wi/L 

Premise,  premia,  \ s.  In  Logic,  the  ante- 

Premises,  premVsiz,pf./  ^ent  pro(>oBitIon  or 
propourioDS  of  a syllogism,  from  which  the  infer- 
ence or  oonclusion  is  dravm  ; propositions  antece- 
dently proposed  or  proved.  In  Law,  that  part  in 
the  banning  of  a deed,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
express  the  grantor  and  the  grantee,  and  the  land 
or  thing  grunted  or  conveyed : hence  premitta  is 
oden  used  to  signify  a house,  or  a ho'ise  and  lauds, 
when  proposed  in  some  way  to  bo  conveyed. 

Premiss,  premia,  $,  A premise;  an  aiitecodcnt 
proposition. — Nut  used. 

Premium,  prem'e-tun,  «.  (Latin.)  A reward  or 
n>compeoce ; a prize  to  won  by  com|>etition ; 
the  reword  or  prize  to  be  adjudged  to  the  best  per- 
formance or  production ; tlto  rcoomptsce  or  prize 
offered  for  a specific  discovery;  a bounty  offer^  or 
given  for  the  loan  of  money,  usually  a sum  Uyond 
the  interest;  the  recompcnce  tu  luidcrwriters  for 
insurnnee,  or  fur  undertaking  to  indemnify  for  looses 
of  any  kind.  In  Commerce,  tliis  word  is  not  used 
very  consistently:  thus,  while  the  premium  on  tho 
share  of  a joint-stock  company  is  understood  to  bo 
the  sum  givLu  for  it  above  its  original  value  or  par, 
the  premium  uf  an  insunuice  is  the  irhole  consider- 
ation grantod  by  the  party  protected  under  tha 
contract. 

pREMNA,  prcm'na,  t.  (^premonj  the  stump  of  a tree, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  character  of  the  stem.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Verbenacem. 

PREMNAS,  prem'nas,  a.  (premoA,  tho  stump  of  a 
tit-e,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ^hes : Family,  Perddw. 

PremoRISII,  prc-uionlsh,  r.  a.  ( prtanoneo,  LaL) 
To  forewarn ; to  admonhh  Iteforohaud. 

Prkmonisiiment,  pre-mon'Uh-ment,  $.  Previous 
warning  or  admonition  ; previous  infunnation. 

Premonition,  pre-mo-uish'un,  a.  Previous  warn- 
ing, notice,  nr  infonnattun. 

P«i;momtort,  pre-inou’c-tur-e,  o.  Giving  warn- 
ing or  previous  notice. 

Premorstrants,  pre-mon'strants,  $,  A religtoua 
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PREMOXSTRATE— PREOCCUPATE. 


PREOCCUPATION— PREPARE. 


I order  of  regular  canons  or  monks  of  Premontre,  in 

> the  isle  of  Frsnoe,  institnted  bj  Norbert  in  1120. 
I They  were  likewise  called  White  canons. 

I pRKMOMSTRATK,  pre-mon'Btrmte|«.o.(j>r«m<mj<ro, 

I Lat.)  To  show  beforebaad. 

I Pbemombtration,  pre-mon-stra'shiiDf  «.  The  act 
I of  showing  befor^and. 

Pbeuobsb,  pre-mawTs'fO.  (jTTee,  before^  and  mordeo, 

! 1 gnaw,  L^)  In  Botany,  bitten  off. 

> Prewtorte  roots  are  such  as  are  not  tapering  bat  blunt 
. at  the  end,  as  if  bitten  off  short— Iforijra. 

pEBMOnoK,  pre-mo'shon,  a.  (pree,  before,  Lot  and 
motion.)  Prerions  motion  or  eidtement  to  action. 
PRKMDKIRB. — Soo  PrsTOuniie. 

Prebukitiok,  pre-mn-niah'nn,  s.  {prarntmitio, 
Lat)  An  anticipation  of  objections. 
pBENAimTBS,  pro-nan'iAcs,  s.  (prenes,  drooping, 
and  oatAoa,  a flower,  Gr.)  A germs  of  Gompodto 
plants : Suborder,  Tubnliflore. 

Phekdkr,  pren'dor,  *.  (French,  to  take.)  In  Low, 
the  power  or  right  of  taking  a thing  before  it^is 
1 offered.  Prtuder  de  baroHy  on  eaception  to  dis- 
oble  o woman  from  pnrsuing  on  opp^  of  mnrder 
‘ ogainsttbekillerofberformerbusband. — JStaund/. 

' IHae.  Cor.  L 3,  c.  59. 

, PREKOMBN,  ) pre-no'rocn,  s.  (p«»,  before,  and  no- 
j pRBtNoacER,)  men,  o name,  Lat)  Among  the 
j andent  Romans,  a name  prefixed  to  the  family 
I luune,  and  answering  to  our  Christian  namo,  such 
I as  Julios,  Caius,  Marcus,  &e. 

I Prbrohinate,  pre-nom'e-nate,  v.  a.  (pr«e,  before, 
and  fioifitoo,  I name,  Lat)  To  foivnainc;— <t 
I forenamed. 

' Pkenom  ih atiok,  pre-nom*«-na'sbun,  s.  The  priri- 
: lege  of  being  nanwd  first 

pERNOTion,  pre-no'shun,  s.  (pw,  before,  and  oosco, 
I know.  Lot)  PrenoQS  notion  or  thought;  fore* 
knowledge : prescience. 

I Prknsatiok,  pren*6a'8bun,  a.  ( prensfUio,  from 
prmeo,  I seise,  Lat)  The  act  of  seising  with 
\ violence. — little  used. 

i Preksiculaktia,  preo-dk*u>lan'8he*a,  t.  (pr»- 
I kendo,  I seize,  Lat)  A name  given  by  DUger  to 
an  order  of  Mammalia,  corresponding  with  the 
Cliret  of  linnwus,  and  the  Hodentia  of  Covier, 
and  indicative  of  the  prehenidlo  faculty  with  which 
I the  forepaw  Is  endowed  in  most  of  the  species  of 
I this  order. 

I Prentice,  pren'tis,  s.  A coDoqtxial  oontraction  of 
j Apprentice, — which  see. 

I Hy  sectiser  Is  my  prmtiee,—Skai$. 

I PBEKTiCEsnrr,  pren'tss-ship,  s,  A contractioii  <tf 
j Apprenticeship, — which  see. 

He  serv'd  s premtiettkip.-^fbp*. 

I Prewitnciation,  prc-nan-ebe*a'8huD,  s.  (prw.  bs* 
j fore,  and  mmeso,  1 teU,  Lat)  The  act  telling 
before. 

PREORTAnf,  pre-ob-iane",  «.  (pnr,  before,^  lat 
and  obtain.)  To  obtain  beforehand. 
pBEoccin>A5CT,pre-ok1ni'pan*80,t  (pnooeempoM, 
Lat)  The  act  of  taking  possession  bcfoio  ano- 
ther ; the  right  of  taking  possession  before  others. 

■ PRBOCOIJPATE,  pre-dclra-pate,  v,  a.  (prts,  before, 
j and  occupo,  1 seize,  Lat)  To  aaticipata : to  take 

before ; 

j Honour  asplreth  to  death;  grief  flieth  to  it;  and  fear 
j frroccvpietk  lU — Paeon. 

I to  prepossess ; to  fiH  with  prejudiocs. 

I That  the  model  be  plain  without  colours,  lest  the  eye 

■ grtMcwjioto  thejudgihent. 

I Pieuccppy  is  the  word  generally  used. 


Pkeoccutation,  pro-ok-ku-pa'Hhun,  s.  A taking  I 
possession  before  another  ; prior  occupation  ; an-  ( 
ticipation;  prepossession:  antidpati<Hi<tf objections,  i 
PRBOOCUFT,  pre-<^u-py,  r.  a.  (prrr,  before,  and 
ocesyw,  1 seiae,  Lat)  To  take  previous  possession 
of ; to  prepossess ; to  occupy  by  antidpatioa  or 
prejudices 

PRBOMINATB,  prv-otnln-ate,  e.  a.  before,  and  i 
omiaor,  1 proguosticatG,  Lat.)  To  prognosticate;  i 
to  gather  from  omens  any  future  event  1 1 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  vben  Alexander  eo-  j 
(ered  Babylon,  they  wero  thought  to preominaie  hu  death.  ' 
— Bniwa.  I 

pREOPiiaoN,  pre-o-pm'yun,  a.  (prtrt,  before.  Lot  j 
and  opinion.)  Opinion  antecedently  formed ; pre-  ‘ 
possesmon. 

pRKOPnoir,  pre-op'shnn,  r.  ( prtt,  before,  Lat  and 
oprion.)  The  right  of  first  ^oice.  \ 

pRKORDAiir,  pro-or-dano',  v.  a.  (prm,  before,  Lat 
and  ordain.)  To  ordain  or  appoint  b^orehond ; to 
prcdetermiiie.  1 

PRBOBorKANCB,  pre-awr'de-nans,  s.  {pro,  before,  ' 
Lat  and  ordinance.)  Antecedent  decree  or  deter- 
mination ; first  decree. 

Those  lowly  eourtesles. 

Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 

And  tarn  preordinanee  and  flnt  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children— AAoJb. 
pREORDffATS,  pro-awride-nate,  a.  Preordahied— « > 
Little  used-  i 

Preordinatiok,  pre-awr-de-na'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  i 
foreordaining;  pretious  detennination. 
pREPARAitLE,  pTc-pareVbl,  o.  (see  prepare.)  Thai 
may  be  prrpitted. 

Preparation,  prep-a-ra'shun,  s.  ( prtrparatio, 
Jjit)  The  act  of  preparing  or  previously  fitting 
for  any  particular  purpose ; previous  inoasnrcs  of 
adaptation ; ceremonious  iutr^uction ; 

1 malte  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  prr]M>ro<*0ii,  upon  you.  ' 
—— Yon're  weloome.— ] 
that  which  is  prepared,  made,  or  compounded,  for  | 
a particular  purpose ; the  state  of  being  prepared  | 
or  in  readinees ; aocompliahmcnt  or  qualification,  i 
—Obsolete  in  this  sense.  | 

Sir  John,  you  are  a gentleman  generally  aHowed  for  j 
your  many  warlike,  eomUike,  and  Mamed  prtparatione.  ; 
— N&ofet.  : 

In  Phannacy,  any  medkinal  rabstanee  fitted  for  ' 
(he  use  of  the  patient.  In  Anatomy,  the  parts  of  i 
animal  bodies  prepared  and  preserved  for  anatomi-  | 
cal  nses.  In  Music,  preparation  of  diuonaoct*  is 
their  dispoeition  la  harmony  in  such  a manner, 
that,  by  something  congemal  in  what  precedes, 
they  may  be  rendered  less  harsh  to  the  ear  than  { 
(hoy  wo^  be  without  such  preparation.  | 

Prbparatiye,  pre-par'a-tiv,  a.  Tending  to  pro-  ' 
pare  or  make  ready ; having  the  power  of  prepar-  ; 
ing,  qualifying,  or  fitting; — a.  that  which  has  the  { 
power  of  preparing  or  previously  fitting;  that  i 
which  is  done  in  oi^  to  something  else;  prepara- 
tion. I 

Prefaratttblt, pre-par'a-tiv-le, od.  Previously;  ] 
by  way  of  preparation. 

Preparatory,  pre-par'a-tur-e,  a,  (preporotorif), 
ItaL  and  Span,  preparatoirt,  Fr.)  Antecedently 
necossaiv ; useful  or  qualifying ; preparing  the  way 
for  anything  by  previous  measures  of  adaptation ; 
introductory;  previous;  antecedent,  and  adapted 
to  what  follows. 

Pbepare,  pre-pare',  r.  a.  (prqxtror,  Fr.)  To  fit^ 
adapt,  or  qualify  for  a particular  purpose ; to  make 
ready ; to  provide ; to  procure  as  suitable ; to  set  t 
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i to  estubluh;  to  appoint;  to  ^de  or  direct;— 

I r.  N.  to  make  evciythinj;  ready;  to  put  thinfpi  in 
I auitablo  order;  to  take  the  necessary  previous 

j|  measures;  to  make  ooe's  self  ready; — «.  prepara- 

tion : previous  measures. — Not  in  use  as  a lunm. 

I In  our  behalf,  ^ levy  men  and  make  prrjnrs  for  war.— 

[ ShtJu. 

j PnErAREDLT,  prc-paze'ed-Ic,  odL  With  suitable 
previous  monsurca. 

' PuGrARBD5Ess,  pre-pare'ed-n«s,  s.  State  or  act 
I of  being  prepa^  or  in  readiness. 

Pbefarer,  pre-ptro'ur,  «.  One  who  prepares,  fits, 
or  makes  ready;  one  who  pnn'ides;  Uiat  wliich 
{ fits  or  makes  suitable. 

! Prepekse,  pre:pens',  a.  ( prtr,  before,  and  pendo, 

I ponder,  Lat.)  Prec^ccived ; premeditated ; 
aforethought.  la  Law,  premeditation  and  fore- 
thought, as  applied  to  bad  actions,  wheno;  the  U-nn 
nalict-prtpaut^  which  is  ooceasary  to  constitute 
murder ; — r.  a.  to  weigh  or  consider  bcfureiiond ; 
— V.  n.  to  deliberate  brforehaod. — Not  used  us  a 
Tcrb.  I 

And  ever  In  your  noble  heart  pnptiM, 

That  all  the  sorrow  In  this  world  U leiee 
Than  vertoe's  mi^bt  and  ralus’s  egpfldepce.— 

Prbpollercb,  pre-poHens,  \ s.  (propoUow,  ex- 
I PBETOLUtiror,  pre-ponen-se,/  celling  Lat) 

I Prevalence ; superiority  of  power.  * 

I PsEPoiXEinr,  pm-pollent,  a.  Prevalent ; predomi- 
nant 

Prbpordss,  pre-pon'dur,  e.  a.  ( pro,  before,  and 
pondmty  wei^t,  Lat)  To  outweigh.— Not  used. 

! PBsroxDBRAMCC,  pre-poo'dor-ana,  \ «.  The 
j PRKroNDERAXCT,  ^re-poo'dar-an-se,  / state  of 
outwdghing;  snpenority  of  power,  force,  or  weight 
] PREFONDERAKT,  pre-poo'dar-ant,  a,  Outweighing. 

I Preponderate,  pre-pon'dor-ate,  ei  a.  {prapot^ 
j dero,  Lat)  To  outweigh ; to  overpower  by 

I*  strong  influence  or  moral  power v.  m to  ex- 

coed  in  weight  or  influence. 

Prrpokdsratiox,  pre-poo-dor-a'shnn,  a The  act 
or  state  of  outweig^g  anything.  I 

PuBi'OBS,  pre-poze',  v.  a.  (vrepo$er,  Fr.  praiy  be-  ' 
j fure,  and  pono,  1 put,  Lat)  To  pot  before. — Not 
I uaod.  j 

' Prei^ubition,  prep-o-zish'un,  a (French,  from  ' 
prapotitio^  Lat)  In  Grammar,  a wcml  put  bo- 
I fore  a noun  or  pronoun,  to  express  some  circuin- 
t stance  of  time,  place,  or  manner  respecting  it ; as, 
ho  went  to  Paiia,  be  came  from  York.  In  Englifth 
j Grammar,  prepoaitiona  govern  the  objective  case  of 
I nouns  and  pronoonA 

Prepobitiomal,  prep-o-ziah'on-al,  a.  Pertaining 
I to  a preposition ; relating  to  a preceding  position. 

Prepositive,  pre-pos'e-tiv,  a.  Put  before,  as  n 
. prepontive  p^de; — s.  a word  or  partide  put 
before  another  word. 

. Prepobitor,  pre-poz'e-tnr,  a (prtepositor,  Lat) 

■ A scholar  appointed  by  the  teacher  to  supcrintcud 
i the  labours  of  other  scholars. 
pREPosiTURE,  pre-poz'e-ture,  A Hie  offioo  or 
place  of  a provost;  a provoetship. 
t Pkupossess,  pro-po-zes',  c.  a.  To  preoccupy;  to 
take  prerious  possosskm  of ; to  preoccupy  the 
; mind,  so  as  to  preclude  other  things ; hence,  to 

i prejudice,  to  bioA  Pr^posscu  is  more  frequontly 

I used  in  a good  sense  than  prtjudice, 
PRBPOsaEBsmo,  pro-po-zes'ing,  o.  Tending  to  iu- 

Irite  favour ; having  power  to  secure  the  pOHsesrion 
(d  favour,  esteem,  or  Iota 
AW 


PRETOSSESSION— PRESAGE.  i 

Pkepossebbiox,  pre-po-zcsh'nn, «.  l^reoccupatioo; 

prior  posscofiion ; preconceived  opuiiun ; prejudice.  ' 
Pbepobtkhoiib,  pre-pos'tur-ns,  a.  (//ro,  before, 
and  poiUnu^  hitter,  Lit)  Uaiiug  that  first 
which  ought  to  be  last ; > 

The  methed  I take  may  be  eeninrod  as 
bccaoso  1 thus  treat  liut  of  the  anu-dlluvlan  earth,  which 
was  first  in  order  of  nature. — WovdwanL  j 

wrong ; absurd ; perrerted ; I 

Such  U the  world's  prtpogtenMM  fifci  riwhina  | 
applied  to  persons,  foolish.  ' 

iVpoftermii  ass  t that  never  read  eo  far  > 

To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained.— 
PRSroBTEKuuBLT,  pre-pofi'tur-us-le,  ad.  In  a 
wrong  or  inverted  order ; fooUslily ; absurdly. 
PBEPOBTEUUL'SNKBB 
order  or  method; 
nature  or  reason. 

Prepotency,  pre-po'ten-se,  ».  (prw,  before,  and 
potadia^  power,  L^)  Superior  power ; predoaii<' 
nance. — little  used.  > 

Tf  there  wore  a determioate  prtpotemeif  in  the  rlfrht.—  ! 

Dro%c^ 

Prepotent,  pre-po'tcnt,  a.  Lat.)  Very  , 

powerful. — Little  used.  } 

Prepuce,  pre'pu.v  a (prapufium,  Lat.)  Tlie  fore-  ' 

akin,  that  fold  of  integnment  whidi  surrounds  and 
envelopea  the  ghuu  |>eniA  . 

Prepcsa,  pro-pu'za,  s.  (prepoKsa,  oonsplcuoua,  ' 

Gr.  from  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  its  showy  ' 
flowerA)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gentianacese, 
Prebexote,  pre-re-mote',  o.  (pnr,  before,  Lat.  > 
and  remotA)  More  remoto  in  prerkma  time ; in 
prior  order. 

Pbbbequirb,  pTe-re-kwire',  r.  a.  (pnx,  before,  1 
Lat.  and  require.)  To  require  previously.  j 

pRERKgctslTE,  pre-frit 'we-ut,  a.  (pnr,  before,  ! 
LaU  and  requisite.)  Previously  required,  or  rKKcs-  i 
tary  to  something  subecquent ;— A soxnethmg  pre- 
viously necessary.  \ 

PRERKSOLVE,  pre-re-tol/,  p.  a.  (pro,  before,  LaL  J 
and  resolve.)  To  resolve  previoasly.  I 

Prerogative,  pre-ro/a-tiv,  a (French,  pnrroga-  ! 
/tea,  precedence  in  voting,  from  pra,  before,  and  j 
rogoy  1 ask  or  demand,  Lat.)  An  exclorive  or  i 
peculiar  privilege.  A royal  prerogative  is  that  I 
special  pre-eminence  which  a king  has  over  all 
other  persons,  and  out  of  the  course  of  common  ‘ 
law,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity;  it  is  the prrro^-.  [ 
a/i*re  of  the  house  of  peers  in  Great  Britain,  to  | 
diride  legal  questions  in  the  last  resort ; il  is  the  i 
preroyatire  ^ the  house  of  commons  to  determino  [ 
the  validity  of  all  elections  of  thrir  own  members;  | 
it  is  the  prepo^nw  a father  to  govern  bis  ; 
children ; it  is  the  prerogiUite  of  the  understand-  . 
ing  to  judge  and  cc>mpare.  FrerognHve-couri^  a ‘ 
court  for  the  trial  of  all  testamentary  causes,  where  ' 
the  deceased  has  left  6ona  no/ahiVia,  or  effects  of 
the  value  of  five  pounds,  in  two  difierent  dioceeeA  i 
Prerogativt-officey  the  office  in  which  the  wills  | 
prox’ed  m the  pren>gative-covn  are  registered. 
PRBROGATIVKD,  pre-ros'a-tivd,  a.  Having  an  ex» 
elusive  privilege ; having  prerogativA — Not  used.  , 
'Til  the  plague  of  great  oneX 
/Veroyorrv'J  are  they  Iom  than  the  base; 

'TU  aMlIny  unshiiDablo.— SihaAs.  ! 

pRKPAOK,  prcs'aje,  $.  (French,  from  pro,  before,  i 
and  tagio^  I perodre  or  forctcl,  Lat.)  Some-  j 
thing  which  mdicates  a future  event ; a prognostic  ) 

1 lend  them  oft  my  aid,  | 

Oft  my  advtoc  by  and  signs. — Jfillsa.  j 
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PRESCRIBER— PRESCRIPTION. 


I Passaob,  pre*«*je',  v.  a.  To  forebode ; to  fore* 
«boir ; to  indicato  by  some  present  fact  w'nat  U to 
follow;  to  foretel;  to  predict;  to  prophesy: — 
«.  M.  to  form  or  utter  a prediction,  with  o/. — Un* 
usual  as  a neuter  rerb. 

We  may  prttag*  of  beats  and  rains. — Ihyden. 
t PRKBAQBFUL,  pre*saje'ful,  a.  Full  of  presages; 
containing  presages; 

The  brawling  brnok 

And  care  sond  a hollow  moan.— TAomMii. 

Pbesaoemuit,  pre-saje'ment,  «.  A foreboding;  a 
foretoken;  a foretelling;  a prediction. 

PSKSAOBB,  pre>saje'ur,  s.  A foreteller;  • fore* 
shower. 

Prbsbtopia,  prei-be-o'pe-a,  s.  ( prttbys,  old,  and 
I opt^  an  eye,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  fitr*sij;^teduea8 : 
a state  of  the  eye  observed  in  advanced  age,  and 
i strongly  marked  in  old  persons.  It  arises  from  a 
I flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  parUal  loss  of  the  re- 
t fracUve  power  of  the  eye.  It  is  the  opposite  of 

I myopia, 

' Phesbtta. — See  Presbyopia 
I pRASDrTKB,  pres1)e*tur,  s.  (/Tres&yferoe,  from 

I pntbys^  old,  Gr.)  In  the  primitiTe  Christain 

' church,  an  elder ; a person  somewhat  advanced 

I in  age,  who  had  anthmity  b the  church ; a priest ; 

a person  who  has  the  pastoral  charge  of  a church 
^ Olid  congr^atbn ; a preabytsrian. 

PRESorraRiAL,  pres-be-t«'’re*a],  \ a,  Pertainbgto 
] pBEaBTTEUAK,  pres-be*te're*an,/  a presbyter,  or 
I to  ecclesUstkal  government  by  presbyters;  coa- 
! sbting  of  presbytera. 

; pResBTTBBiAii,  pres*be*te're*an,  a One  who 
maintains  the  validity  of  ordination  and  goveni- 
* meat  by  presbyters ; one  who  belongs  to  a church 
govern^  by  presbyters. 

, Pbb8BTTBbiaj(I8V,  pres>be*te're*an*izm,  a The 
I doctrine,  principles,  and  discipline  of  presbyterians. 
I Prbsdttbbt,  presl>s-tur-e,  a A body  of  elders  m 
the  Christian  choich ; a judicatory  consisting  of 
I all  the  pastors  of  cbnrcbrs  withm  a oertam  dis^ 
I trict,  and  one  mlbg  elder  from  each  parish,  com* 
1 misrioned  to  represent  the  pariah  in  connexion  with 
the  minister.  This  body  receives  appeals  from  the 
kirk-sesrion,  and  appeals  may  be  carried  from  the 
presbytery  to  the  provincial  synod ; — the  preeby* 
terian  religion.  In  Architecture,  a portion  of  the 
choir  or  chancel  of  a church,  arranged  with  seats 
for  the  dignitaries  of  the  establishment. 

; Pbbsbttes,  pres^be-tes,  a (Greek,  aged,  from  yrres* 
dytf  an  old  peis<m.)  Old-woman  Ape,  a subgenos 
of  long-armed  Apes,  allied  to  Hylobatea,  from 
which  it  is  chiefly  dis^guiabed  by  its  haring  a tril. 
! P&E9C1BBCB,  pre'sbs-enoe,  a (prePy  before,  and 
I scientio,  knowledge,  Lot)  Foretmowledge;  l^w* 
lodge  of  events  b^oro  they  take  place. 

Pbbbcibxt,  pro'she-ent,  o.  Foreknowing;  baring 
I knowledge  ^ events  before  they  happen, 
i Pbescikd,  pre-sbd',  p.  a.  (pra,  before,  and  semdo, 
I 1 cut,  Lst.)  To  cut  off;  to  abstract. — Little  used. 
! Kot  an  abstract  Idea  ootnpoanded  of  Ineonslatendas, 

and  pretdmkJ  ttom  all  real  things. — BerktUp. 

Pbescibdekt,  pre^'dent,  a.  Catring  off;  ab- 
stracting. 

I pBKSCious,  pre'abo-as,  a.  (proy  before,  and  scfo,  I 
know,  Lat.)  Forrimowing ; haring  foreknowledge. 

^ Prbscbibb,  pre-skribe",  v.  a.  (pnsMnio,  Lat.)  To 
j set  down  anthoritarivdy ; to  order ; to  direct ; to 
j direct  medically ; — o.  is.  to  write  or  give  mescal 

direcrioBs;  to  direct  what  remedies  are  to  be 


used : to  give  law ; to  influence  arbitrarily ; to  ! { 
influence  by  lung  custom.  In  Law,  to  chtun  by 
prescription ; to  claim  a title  to  a thing  by  imme-  j 
roorial  use  and  enjo)'ment.  A man  may  be  allowed  1 
to  prtPcribe  /or  a right  of  way,  a oontiDon,  or  the  i 
like ; a man  can  not  /ireacri6«  /or  a caatlo ; be 
can  prescribe  only  /or  uucorpur^  hereditaments. 

— BlacJcsUme. 

PBRSCninisn,  pre-skribe'or,  s.  One  who  prescribes.  | 

PBBSCRIPT,  pro'skript,  a.  {^prxacriphUy  Lat.) 
Directed;  prescribed; — $,  { prrxperiptumy  Lat.)  a | 
direction ; an  order  for  the  use  of  m^dne ; a pre- 
scripriun. 

Pbebcbiftibls,  pre-skrip'te-bl,  a.  That  may  bs  | 
prescribed  for.  ' | 

Pbbscbiftion,  pre-skrip'shtto,  $,  (French,  prm-  i 
teriptio^  Lat.)  The  act  of  prescribing  or  directing  ! 
by  rules ; that  which  is  prescribed ; a medical 
direction  of  remedies  for  a disease,  and  tbo  man- 
ner of  using  them ; a redpe.  In  Law,  a prescrib- 
ing for  title ; the  claim  of  title  to  a thing  by  vir- 
tue of  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ; the  right  | 
to  a thing  derived  from  such  use.  PrucriptUm 
differs  from  enstom,  which  is  a local  usage ; prt~  \ 
icripUon  is  a personal  usage,  usage  annexi^  to  the 
person.  In  Scottish  Law,  prttcnption  is  employed  I 
m the  sense  iu  which  limitation  is  used  in  England,  | 
via.  to  express  tliat  operation  of  the  lapse  of  time  I 
by  which  obligations  are  extinguished,  or  Utlee 
protected.  There  sre  various  kiada  of  prescrip-  f 
tions: — Th«  long  />reecnfpffoii,  as  it  is  termed,  | 
vis.  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  sweeps  away  all  un-  I 
implement^  obligations. — def  1617,  c.  12.  The  • 
vioenniul  or  twenty  years'  preecription,  protects  i 
parties  from  setions  on  obligations  holograph,  or 
in  the  band-writing  of  the  gran  ter,  unattesled,  j 
and  on  books  of  accounts ; but  the  verity  of  the 
document  may  be  referred  to  the  writer's  oath.—  | 
Act  1669,  c,  9.  The  tepteuniai  preecription  re- 
lieves caotiouers  afW  the  lapse  of  seven  yean 
from  the  date  of  their  undertaking.  If  the  cau- 
tioner appear  on  the  bond  as  a prindpaL  be  has  ’ 
the  ben^t  of  the  act  only  if  there  be  a clause  of 
relief  in  the  bond,  or  a bond  of  relief  intimated  ' ! 
to  the  creditor. — Act  1695,  e.  5.  The  texen- 
nial  preecription  protecta  parties  from  metion  on 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  after  the 
lapse  of  mz  yean  from  the  ^y  of  payment. 
Br^-notes  and  post-bilb  are  excepted.  Though 
the  document  b thus  rendered  unavuling,  t^ 
original  debt  may  still  be  proved  by  the  writ  or 
oath  of  the  debtw. — 28  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  a.  55. 
The  gpingnennial  or  fiee  yearp  preecription  pre- 
dudea  actKm  on  bargains  as  to  nb,  letdng,  and  i 
hiring,  and  such  like  oontracts  as  to  monies, 
not  constitutsd  by  writug. — Act  1669,  e 9.  The  \ 
triennial  or  Otrte  years'  preecription  applies  to 
tradesmen's  ocoounts,  and  servants'  and  aitificen*  | 
wages,  and  has  besn  stretebsd  to  includs  profes-  j 
sional  remnneration,  and  the  salaries  of  persons  ; 
acting  as  mandatories  or  agents.  In  the  esse  of 
ssliry  or  wages,  the  amount  dne  at  each  term 
runs  a separate  prescription.  In  the  case  of  ac-  | 
counts,  the  prescription  runs  from  the  last  articb 
of  the  account  The  presumption  on  which  it  I 
proceeds  b,  that  the  debt  has  heea  paid  within  tho  I 
three  yean ; but  the  creditor  retaina  hb  right,  if  | 
be  prove,  by  the  oath  of  the  debtor,  or  by  a docu-  [ 
ment  onder  hb  hand,  Uiot  the  debt  b unpaid.— 
Act  1579,  c 88. 
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rmCSCniPTIVE— PRESENT. 


1'bkscriftite,  pre-skrip'tir,  a.  Coti#u«tlng  in,  or 
j acquired  hy,  immediate  uae  and  enjoyinctii ; plead- 
ing the  coiiUnnancc  and  authority  of  custom. 
rsKHEAivCK,  pre'ae-ana,  a.  (FrcncL)  Priority  of 
place  in  aitling. — Obaolote. 

The  gtimta,  tbernffh  md«  in  their  other  fhshlona,  may, 

. for  llit'ir  diaem't  Jadirment  in  precodence  and  preteamea, 

I read  a lewon  to  our  dvileat  gentry. — Otrew. 

: PiiKSKKCB,  prea'cna,  a.  (French,  pr<rsmiin^  from 
pr*T,  before,  and  eaar,  to  be,  The  cxiatenoe 

of  a jH*r8on  or  tliitig  in  a certain  place,  o])poj»cd  to 
al>S(‘ricc;  Witig  in  coinjKUiy  near  or  befuro  the 
face  of  another  j approach,  face  to  face,  of  a great 
penwnago ; 

Men  that  very  pre»'^  fi-ar. 

Which  once  they  know  autb-'rity  did  bear.— 

Jianiel. 

I etatc  of  being  in  view;  sight;  state  of  being  in 
I view  of  a supc'rior,  by  way  of  distinction ; 

Th<Hi  with  Eternal  Wlmlom  didst  cnnvrr<w, 

I WIniom  thy  aistcr,  and  with  her  didat  jday 

In  jrrtitntce  of  the  Almighty  Father,  plca>'d 
' With  thy  celestial  aong. — 

I a number  assembled  before  a great  person ; 

l/ook  1 so  pale  ? 

Ay;  and  no  man  In  th*»  j>rt*--nea, 

I Itul  hu  rod  o>>lour  bath  forsook  his  checks.-' 

I iVAoika. 

port ; air ; mien ; demeanour ; 

A graceful  Ijespeaks  acceptance. — CoOitr. 

the  apartment  in  which  a prince  shows  himself  to 
! hi.s  court ; tlie  person  of  a superior.  Pretence  o/ 

I a c^m  collected  stale  of  the  mind,  with  its 

faculties  at  command;  undwturbed  state  of  the 
I thoughts. 

A good  bo«lily  Bircngth  Li  a fclldty  of  nature,  but 
thing  o>mpanil)lti  tn  a Uree  nndorstauding  and  ready 
, fTtscfux  0/ mind. — L'Eatmn^/e. 

/Vwcace-cAomier,  or  />rciCfirr'room,  the  apart- 
ment in  which  a great  j*ermnagc  receives  company. 
PllKSESSATloN,  piv-wn-Mhliiin,  t.  (pnr,  Indore, 
I.At.  and  sotwMion.)  Previous  notion  or  idea. 
Phksensiok,  pre-sen 'shun,  s.  ( pr«e,  before,  and 
aentio,  I perceive,  Lat.)  Previous  perception. — 
lattlo  used. 

The  hedgehog  • prewarioa  of  winds  Is  exact. — IJroten. 

; PREr*BKT,  prcx'cnt,  *1.  (French,  fmm  pmaent,  Lat.) 
i living  in  a certain  place;  opp<»seil  to  .a}«*ent ; btr 
i ing  before  the  face,  or  near;  being  in  company;  ; 

ij  being  nowin  view,  or  under  consideration;  now 

I existing ; being  at  this  time ; not  past  or  future  ; 

I rcatly  at  hand;  quick  in  emergency;  favourably 

attentive;  not  hoetlless;  propitious:  not  alrsetit  of 
mind;  not  abstracted;  attentive.  The  jtrettul^  an 
elliptical  pjqiTtfadon  for  the  present  time. 

I N'd  hoping  to  escape 

But  shun  the  prtmnl.^XUUm. 

A t prtaeni,  elliptical  f.»r  at  the  present  time.  Pre- 
sent /ense,  in  (immmnr,  the  tense  or  form  of  a 
j verb  which  expres»t?a  action  or  being  in  the  pre- 
; si'ut  time ; or  something  that  exists  at  all  time^ 

I os  ‘ virtue  is  alwaj’S  to  l>c  preferred  to  vice ; ’ or  it 
I expn*«u‘s habits  nr  general  truths,  as  ‘plants  _^7ro«f 
and  decay ; ’ * Wrtls/y,’  &c. — s.  a gift ; a donative  ; 
j something  eeremonifjusly  given.  In  Law,  presents 
in  the  plural  b usetl  to  denote  a deed  of  convey- 
ance ; a lease ; a loiter  of  attorney  or  other  writing. 


I Bd  U kno«'Q  to  all  men  by  tlicse  prtsrnts.—Sfxiks. 

' Present,  prc-ient'.  v.a.  ( presenter^  Fr.)  To  place 
in  the  presence  of  a superior ; to  exhibit  to  view 
1 or  notice;  to  offer;  to  cxliibit;  to  give  or  offer 
I.TH 


PRESENTABLF.-rRESBNT>rENT. 


gratultooaly;  to  put  into  the  bonds  of  another  in  • 
ceremony ; to  favour  with  a gift — tirmcrly  the  ex-  j 
pn-ssion  was,  to  present  a person (obeolete  in 
this  signification ;)  ‘ 

Octavia  presented  tbo  poet,  for  bis  admirable  elegy  on  j 
her  son. — urpden.  \ 

to  prefer  to  an  ccclesi.'istieal  benefico ; to  offer  to 
tho  bishop  as  a candidate  for  institution ; to  c^cr 
openly ; to  lay  before  a public  body  for  considers-  j 
tion,  as  bcfi>ro  a corporation,  a court  of  judicature,  j 
&c.  in  preiiejding  a memorial,  petition,  &e,;  to  lay 
before  a court  of  judicature  as  an  object  of  inquiry;  ' 
to  give  notice  officially  of  a crime;  to  point  a 
wcajton,  particulaly  s^mte  species  of  fire-anna,  as 
to  present  a musket  to  the  breast  of  another,  ta  1 
present  anna,  in  maiiu.vl  cxerriae. 

Phehkxtable,  prc-scnt'u-bl,  <?.  That  may  be  pre- 
aented ; that  may  be  exliibited  or  represented ; that 
may  be  offered  to  a church  living.  | 

PHESKSTANEOCS,  prcz-en-ta'ne-us,  o.  (^pnesenta^ 
neus,  I..at.)  Heady ; quick  ; immediate. 
Presentation,  prw-en-ta'shun, a.  (French.)  The- 
act  of  presenting;  exhibition ; representation  ; dis-  } 
play ; the  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  | 
benefice ; the  right  of  presenting  to  a benefice.  1 
PuBSENTATiVE,  pre-xcu'ta-tiv,  a.  That  has  the  1 
right  of  presentation,  or  offering  one  to  a benefice ; , 
that  admits  the  presentation  of  a clergyman.  1 
Pbkskntek,  pre*-en-tc',  s.  One  presentod  to  a I 
benefice.  1 

P11K8KNTEII,  pre-ren'tur,  s.  One  who  presents.  I 
PRESENTIAI.,  pnvien'sh.al,  a.  Supi>osiiig  actuiU 
presence. — Little  u.ied.  I 

By  iimon,  1 do  nut  unilerstand  that  which  Is  kotl  os  | \ 
prrseiai'd,  because  1 cuusidur  God  os  oomipreaHmt^  <1 

Aorris,  [ 

PuRitRNTiALnT,  pre-acn-sho-al’c-to,  s.  The  stato  i 
of  being  .actually  pr\‘a*.*ut,  j 

Prksentiatb,  pre-sen'she-ate,  e.  o.  To  make  pro-  1 
aciiL — Little  used.  i 

The  power  of  foncy  in  prtsemtiatmj  any  one  thing  that 
Is  pa.1l. — O'rew.  J 

PRE8ENTIF1C,  prcx-en-Uf Ik,  \ o.  (/wvweiw, 
PUEHKNTIFICAI.,  pres-eu-tif 'o-kal,  f pre.icnt,  and  j 
yJicto,  I make,  LaU)  Making  present— Obwletc. 
PRK8!:NTIFICI.T,  pres-cu-tiflk-le,  <ui  In  such  a j 
I manner  as  to  make  present — OliSolcte.  j 

rm;.SKNTiMrNT,  pre-sent'e-ment,  s.  (/>rrr,  before,  ; 
Ijit  and  Rcnllinent.)  Previous  conception,  sen-  j 
tiinent,  or  opinion;  previous  appruhenrion  of 
something  future.  , |! 

Presently,  prezVnt-lo,  ad.  At  present;  at  ilua  tj 
timo ; now ; — (obsolete ;)  | 

ToH|M>akof  it  as  requlrcth,  would  mpilra  very  long  H 
disooursK*;  all  I will  presenti^  say  U tliU. — Hooker.  ^ ^ 

immediately ; soon  after.  - 1 

Presentment,  pre-rcnt'nient,  ».  'Tlic  act  of  pre- 
sejding;  apjicarance  to  Uic  view;  irpresentatinv  I 
In  Law,  the  notice  token  by  a gnuid  jury  of  any  i , 
offence  froJii  their  own  knowledge  or  olwervatkm,  I 
without  any  lull  of  indictineut  laid  before  them  at  j 
the  suit  of  "the  enm-n;  iu  a more  general  sense,  ) 
presenttnmt  conquehends  inquisitions  of  office  and  - 
iiidictmenla.  Tho  official  notice  in  court  which  1 
tlie  jnrj'  or  homage  givre  of  tho  sorreuder  of  a i 
copyhold  esUU*. — lUackstone.  In  tlie  United  1 

States,  a presentment  is  an  ofluial  accuaatioa  I 
prwkmud  to  a tribunal  by  tl>e  grand  jury  in  an  j 
indictment ; It  is  also  for  tho  LndictiuenI  • 

itselL 
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PRESSED— PRESSIROSTRICS, 


, pREdEKTNKSft,  pres'enUneft,  «.  Presence;  quick- 
neas  in  emergency. — Not  used. 

Goring  bed  « much  better  oDdenUndlng,  end  pre$mt- 
■ fwu  of  mind  la  diuiger.->-(72arfM>^4St. 

I pBBSEKVABLBt  pre-uTv's-U,  <L  Th«t  may  be  pre- 
served. 

Pbbsebtatiok,  pre-*er-va'shun,  a.  ( pivi^rvationf, 

I ItaL  and  prcservaciony  Span.)  The  act  of  prc- 

* serving  or  keeping  safe ; act  keeping  from  in- 

* jni7i  destruction,  or  decay. 

{ Pbbsbbvatitb,  pte-zcr'va-tiv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  preserving  from  injury,  ruin,  or  decay ; 

I,  —A  the  thing  wlu<^  preserves;  that  wluch  confers 

: security. 

I The  tnnet  effeetaal  pretm/aikm  of  oar  virtue,  Is  to  avoid 
I ' Che  eooTenaUon  of  wicked  men. — Ro^$. 

pBBaBBVATORT,  pre-ser'va-tor-0,  a.  Having  the 
I tendency  to  preserve; — a.  that  which  haa  the 
I power  of  preserving ; a preservative. 

Pbesbrvb,  prs-ierv',  r.  o.  (preaerwr,  Fr.)  To 
I keep  or  save  from  injury,  destruction,  or  decay ; 

* to  defend  from  evil ; to  uphold ; to  sustain ; to 

I season  with  sugar  or  other  substances  for  presor- 
I ration ; to  keep  or  defend  from  moral  t^t  or 
] oormption ; — a.  fruit  or  a vegetable  presen’ed  in 

I sugar  or  sirup ; a small  ploi»  in  a gentleman’s 

grounds  carefully  enclosed  for  the  preservation  of  | 
game.  ' 

j Pkesekvbb,  pro-terv'ur,  a.  Tlie  person  or  thing 

I I that  preserves ; one  that  saves  or  defends  from 

l!  destruction  or  evil  I 

I . Preses,  presls,  a.  A president.  I 

'I  PUESlDK,  pre-side',  v.  «.  (/?rc«//er,  Fr.  prrendeo^  \ 
I from  pra,  ami  aeJco,  I sit,  LaL)  To  bo  set  over;  I 
I ^ to  have  authority  over ; to  direct,  control,  and  ' 

govern,  as  chief  officer.  I 

j Presidenct,  pres 'e-den-50,  a.  The  office  ami  i 
j jurisdiction  of  a president ; supcruitendencc ; direc- 

I tion  ; the  family  and  suite  of  a president. 

Pbbsidlkt,  pres'e^ent,  a.  An  officer  appointed  to 

preside  over  a corporation,  company,  college,  or 
assembly  of  men ; a chief  officer  of  a state  or 
nation,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America ; a tutelar  power. 

Just  Apollo,  prttittaU  of  verM.— ITaner. 

I/rrd  Prtsidtnt  of  the  Cotmetf,  the  fourth  great 
officer  of  state  in  England,  appointed  by  letters 

I I patent,  durante  bene  placito. 

i*  Pbesidektial,  pres-e-den'shal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
1 1 a president,  as  the  prttidentiai  choir;  presiding 

II  over. 

• PRESiDKirrsHiP,  pres'e-dent-ship,  $.  The  office 
• and  digiiity  of  a president. 

Pbesimai.,  pre-sid'e-al,  ) a. ( ^Trcrai^ium,  agnr- 
PRKSIDIART,  pre-sid'e-a-re,)  rison,  Lat)  Per- 
1 taining  to  a garrison ; having  a garrison. 

I PBESiONlFiCATioy,  pre-rig-De-fe-ka'sbun,  a.  The 
act  of  ugnifyiug  or  showing  bofurebond. 
pRESlONirr,  pre-^'ne-fi,  v.  n.  To  mark  out  or  show 
I beforehand. 

' PRE8L.£A,  pres-lc'a,  a.  (In  honour  of  the  brothers 
I J.  and  C.  B.  Presl  of  Prague,  experienced  natn- 
I ralists.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Boraginacetc. 

PRR&LIA,  prea'le-a,  s.  (same  as  prcbhea.)  A genus 
j of  marsh  plants:  Order,  I.amiiicca>. 

i PR.Esi'iKAi.,  pre-spi'nal,  a.  (yfftr,  Itefore,  and  sjiwa^ 

I lit,  spiuul,  the  bock  bone,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy, 
situated  anteriorly  to  the  spine,  as  the  pnrspinal 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column. 

I Press,  pres,  v.  a.  (presrer,  Fr.  prsMore,  ItaL)  To 


, 


squeeze ; to  crush : to  urge ; to  solicit  with  earnest^ 
ness : to  hug,  as  in  embi^ing ; to  distrc>s ; to 
ermstrain ; to  affect  strongly ; to  bear  on  with 
force ; to  push  with  force ; to  crowd ; to  squee;.!*, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  smooth;  to  drive  on 
by  violence ; to  inculcate  with  argument  or  im- 
portunity : to  act  on  with  weight ; 

The  place  thou  pretMft  on  thy  mother  earth, 

Is  all  thy  empire  now. — Drj/dem. 
to  force  into  service,  particularly  the  naval  service ; 
— r.  fi.  to  act  with  compulsive  violence ; to  urge ; 
to  distress ; to  go  forward  with  violence  to  any 
object ; to  make  invasion ; to  encroach ; to  crowd ; 
to  throng;  to  urge  with  vebcracnco  and  impor- 
tunity ; to  act  upon  or  influence ; to  pnsh  against  \ 
— s.  an  instrument  by  which  any  body  U squeezed 
into  the  desired  form  or  consistence ; a letter-press 
machine ; the  art  and  business  of  priot- 
pubUshing ; a crowd ; a throng ; the  act 
of  pushing  forw^ ; urgency ; violent  tendency  { 
a case  or  closet  in  a house  for  bolding  clothes,  dec; 
a oommiauon  to  force  into  naval  or  military  ser- 
vice. iVess-ded,  a bed  so  connected  witli  a com 
or  press,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  and 
enclosed  at  pleasure.  /Vesi-^on^,  a body  of  sea- 
men under  the  command  of  an  officer,  cmjwwcntl 
to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service.  Pre*a~ 
man,  in  Printing,  the  man  who  manages  the 
press,  and  impresses  the  sheets ; in  the  Navy,  one 
of  a press-gang,  who  aids  in  forcing  men  into 
the  naval  service.  iV*M-moncy,  money  paid  to  a 
roan  impressed  into  the  public  service.  In  Naviga- 
tion, preu  of  iad  denotes  as  much  soil  as  the 
state  of  the  wind  and  other  circumstances  will 
permit  the  ship  to  carry.  Liberty  of  the  pre*»  is 
the  free  right  of  publishing  whatever  U not  per- 
nicious to  morals,  or  to  the  peace  of  the  state. 
Pressed,  prest,  port  a.  Compelled  to  enter  the 
naval  service  of  the  country;  a prteted  man,  or 
imprtued  fcomon,  one  who  has  been  pirsticd  into 
the  king’s  service  during  war,  in  contradistinction 
to  a volunteer.  A pressed  man  may,  in  the  course 
of  a fortnight,  enter  as  a volunteer,  and  receive 
the  bounty ; he  may  also,  at  any  future  period, 
become  a volunteer,  when  ho  will  be  entitled  to 
promotion,  but  not  to  the  bounty.  Several  of  our 
naval  officers  were  originally  prised  into  the  navy 
from  the  merchant  service. 

Pbesser,  pres'sur,  a.  One  who  presses  or  works  at 
a press. 

Pressing,  pres'sing,  $,  Tlie  act  or  operalnm  of 
applying  force  to  bodies;— <1,  urgent;  dwtres- 
sing. 

Prbssinglt,  prcs'fing-le,  ad.  With  force  or 
urgency ; closely. 

PRE8610S,  prcsh'on,  #.  The  act  of  pressing.  /Vea- 
$ure  is  generally  used. 

If  light  oonsUted  in  prf»aiem  or  motion,  prnpagated 
either  la  an  instant  or  la  time,  it  woold  bend  intu  the 
shadow. — Sir  J.  NrvtoH. 
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In  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  an  endeavonr  to  more. 

Pr  ESSI  ROST  res,  prca-se-ros'ters,  a.  ( preaaua,  pressed, 
and  raetrum,  a bill,  Lot.)  A family  of  grallatorul 
or  wading  birds,  comprising,  in  the  arrangement  ^ 
of  Cuvier,  those  genera  which  have  long  kgs  . 
wilhoDt  a thumb,  or  in  which  the  thumb  is  too 
short  to  reach  the  ground ; the  bill  is  moderate.  | 
but  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  earth  in  search 
of  worms.  'The  nuetonU,  Lapwings,  and  Plovers  ' 
belong  to  tills  family,  ' 


Pbkshitakt,  prcs'e-tantf  a,  GrmTitating ; haftTy.— 
Not  in  use. 

PfiKSSCRB,  presh'ure,  s.  (Italian  and  Latin.) 
TUe  act  of  pressing  or  urging  with  force;  the  act 
of  squeezing  or  crushing;  the  state  of  being 
•qoeezed  or  crushed ; a force  counteracted  by  an* 
other  force,  so  that  no  motion  is  produced ; a con* 
straiidng  force  or  impulse ; that  which  urges  the 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties  ; any  sercre  afflic* 
tioo,  distress,  calamity,  or  grievance ; straits, 
difficulties,  embarrassments,  or  the  distress  they 
occasion ; urgent,  as  the  prtstyre  of  buuness ; 
impression ; stamp : character  made  by  impression. 
Prbmwork,  prea'wurk,  s.  In  Printing,  the  opera- 
tion of  taking  impreasions  from  types,  by 
means  of  the  press ; distinguished  from  com* 
potinff,  which  is  arranging  the  types  to  prepare 
them  ^r  the  press. 

Prest,  prest,  a.  (^prtsio,  quick,  or  at  hand,  ItaL) 

' Beady ; prompt (obaoleU; ;) 

Each  ratnd  Is  prest,  and  open  every  ear 
Tu  hear  new  tiding  though  they  no  way  Joy  as.<- 
Fair/a^ 

neat ; tight  ;*^obsolete ;) 

People  more  handsome  and  prtM, 

Where  find  yef— rsssw. 
s.  a loan. — Obsolete. 

ne  miulred  of  the  city  s prtH  of  six  tbonsand  marks, 
but  be  could  abtaln  but  two  tbousaua  pounds. 

In  Law,  a duty  in  money  to  be  piud  by  the  sheriff 
upon  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money 
left  in  his  hands.  Prest-moruy,  eaniest-inoney 
fwincrly  given  to  a soldier  when  ho  enlUtcd ; it 
I was  so  called,  because  it  bound  the  reiver  to  be 
I at  hand,  or  ready  at  sU  times  for  service. 

■ PhkstaTIok,  prea'ta-shun,  s.  {pra$tatio,  Lat) 
Formerly,  a payment  of  money ; sometimes  usid 
for  purveyance.  Prestation-monfy,  a sum  paid 
yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  to 
their  bishop,  ptyt  txlenort  ya>*is<iicfiose. 

' Prestige,  pres'lij,  i.  {prtitigi^  Lat.)  A trick; 

. an  illusion;  an  Imposture;  a juggling  trick.  This 

I word  is  commonly  used  in  the  pluraL 

The  sophlnns  ofiaAdelUy.  and  the  prwltpas  of  impos- 
ture.— 

• ■ Phbstioiatioh,  pres-tij-e-a'shun,  s.  A deceiving; 

! • j^tggliiig ; a pUying  of  legerdemain  tricks. 

I Prestioiatob,  pres-t^'e-ate-ur,  s.  A juggler;  an 
I impostor. 

Prbstioiatort,  pres-tijVa-tur-e,  a.  Juggling; 
oonsistiDg  of  illusions. 

‘ pRESTiQlOUft,  pres-tijVus,  a.  Practisiiig  tricks; 
juggling.  . . „ I 

Pebstimomt,  pres  tc-mo-ne,  {prestimonu>^  Span.  | 
and  Port.)  In  Catholicism,  a fund  for  the  sup* 

I port  of  a priest,  appropriated  by  the  found«T,  but 
j not  erected  into  any  title  of  benefice,  and  not 
subject  to  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  but  of  which 
the  patron  is  collator.  In  Spanish  ecclesmstic.!! 
law,  a probend  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  clcrgy- 
I men,  on  condition  of  tbdr  saying  prayers  at  cer- 
I tain  stated  times. 

Presto,  pres'to,  ad.  (quick,  nimble,  Ital.)  In  Music, 

I a dlre^OQ  for  a qi^,  lively  movement  or  per* 

‘ formaaoe ; quickly ; umnodiately ; in  bosto ; a 
[ won!  used  by  jugglers. 

: PREsroNiA,  prcs-to'nc-s,  s.  (in  honour  of  Charles 
Preston,  M.D.  a correspondent  of  Kay.)  A genus 
I of  twining  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America : 
Or*h‘r,  Apocynacea. 

I 410 


PuBfeTRiCTION,  pre-strik'shun,  s,  ( pragtrictuM,  from  i 
prastnnpo,  I darken  or  dazzle,  llu.)  Dimness. 
Boast  not  of  tout  e^ea ; It  (s  feared  you  have  Balaam’s  j 
disease,  a pearl  In  your  eye,  Mammon  s prtgtrictiim.— 

ifiiton.  I 

Prescmadlk,  pre-zume's-bl,  a.  (ftom  presume.)  , 
That  may  be  presumed;  that  may  be  believed 
previously  without  examination,  or  affirmed  with* 
out  immediate  proof.  I 

Pbbsuxauly,  |«e-xume'a'ble,  ad.  By  presuming  i 
or  supposuig  something  to  be  true  without  direct  ' 
proof.  I 

Presume^  pre-xume',  o.  a.  (pres%aner^  Fr.  prasttmo^  : 
ftom  prtt,  before,  and  nmo,  1 take,  I.at.)  To 
take  or  suppose  to  be  true  witliout  examination  or  , 
positive  proof,  or  on  the  strength  of  probability, 
as  we  prtMttme  that  a man  is  honest,  who  has  not 
been  Imown  to  cheat  or  deceive ; to  affirm  without 
immediate  proof ; — v.  n.  to  venture  without  }Joei- 
tive  leave,  as  to  presume  too  for ; to  form  confident  | 
or  arrogant  opinions,  with  on  or  upon  before  tbs 
cause  of  confidence; 

This  man  pretumes  npon  bis  parts.— XedM. 
to  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts ; 

Ood,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  armte, 

Plac'd  braven  horn  earth  so  far.  that  earthly  sl^t, 

If  U pnewme,  might  err  In  things  too  high,  ; , 

And  no  advantage  gain.— JfiRoa.  , 

it  hs.s  sometimes  on  or  upon  before  the  tldng  sop* 
posed; 

He  ought  to  bolld  his  hypoUicsls  <m  matter  of  fact,  | 
and  itot  presnsK  on  matter  of  fact,  boeause  of  his  hypo-  > 


and  itot  prtJtnwK  on  matter  of  fact,  boeause  of  his  bypo- 
tbeaU. — Lucks. 

it  is  sometimes  improperly  followed  by  if. 
pRESUUER,  pre-ziime’ur,  s.  One  who  presumes; 

an  arrogant  or  presumptuons  person. 

Presuming,  pre-zmnelng,  a.  Venturing  without 
positive  leave ; too  confident ; arrogant ; unrea* 
sonahly  bolA 

Presumption,  pre-xnm'shun,  s.  (^prhomj^ion^  Tr. 
prasumptioy  Lzt)  Sujqjosition  previously  formed; 
confidence  grounded  on  wiyihing  presupposed;  a 
belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a ftet  not  actually 
known,  arising  from  its  neoes.sary  or  usual  connec- 
tion with  others  which  ore  known ; an  argunwnt 
strong,  but  not  demonstrative ; a strong  proba- 
bility; blind  or  headstrong  confidence;  unreason- 
able ad^’eoturousncBs;  presumptuousuess;  arro- 
gance; unreBBonable  confidence  in  divine  favour. 
In  Law,  j;>resuin/)fton,  or  circumstantial  evidence, 
is  of  three  sorts—  the  violent  or  strong,  the  prob- 
able, aiul  the  light.  ‘ Violent  presumption,'  says 
Blar^stone,  * is  many  times  equal  to  positive  proof.’ 
Pee8i:mptivb,  pre-zum'tiv,  <u  Taken  by  previous 
supporition;  grounded  on  probable  evidence;  un- 
reasonably confident ; presumptuous  ; arrogant. 
In  Law,  presumptive  evidence  is  tliat  which  ariMw 
from  circumstanceB  neocssorily  or  usually  con- 
nected with  a fact,  as  distinct  from  direct  proof  or 
poulive  evidence.  Presumplire  Aeir,  one  who,  if 
the  ancestor  should  die  unmediatcly,  would,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  be  his  heir,  but  whose 
right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  con- 
tinL'cncy  some  nearer  bar  being  bom.— 
stone. 

Presumptitelt,  pre-zum'tiv-le,  ad.  By  previous 
supposition,  or  supposiUon  grounded  on  probability. 
Presumptuous,  prc-zuin'tu-us,  a.  (pretomp- 
tueuT,  Fr.)  ^Id  and  confident  to  excess ; arro- 
gant; confident;  insolent; 

0«>d  Tf|wc*iw‘th  the  prtnmptucme,  and  gireth^raoe  to 
the  mudest. — Pticsn 
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‘ rKESUMFTUOUSLT— PRETENDER.  PRETENDERSHIP— PRETERPERFECr.  | 

founded  on  presumption ; proceeding  6rom  excess 
of  confidence; 

Ulods  somewhet  rsla'd 

j By  fklse  pnmmptuous  bope<— IftUon. 

nndaly  confident ; iirererent  with  respect  to  saaed 
things. 

PBESCMFTnODSLTt  pto-sum^-M-le,  ad.  Ano> 
gantly ; confidently ; uremently  { with  gronnd- 
lees  and  vain  oonfidwce  in  the  <hvine  faronr. 

Pbebumftcouskkss,  pre-snm^-nsMies,  a.  Hie 
qnality  of  being  presomptnoos ; groundless  confi- 
oence;  airoganoe;  irnweient  bddness  or  forward* 
neas. 

pRBSCTPoaAL,  pve-sop*po'sal,  $.  (pra^  before,  Lat. 
and  sapposal.)  Sapposal  preriot^j  formed ; pra- 
snppositioa. 

Prxsupposs,  pre-sop-po*e',  v.  a,  (presuppoter, 
1 Fr.)  To  snppose,  as  prefious;  to  imply,  asanto* 
j cedent. 

' ^ knowledge  prtrmppetelk  many  Decesearr 

ttiuiga  learned  in  other  adeneee,  and  known  before hao<L 

—Booker. 

PB£8DPPO0moN,  pre-enp-po-sish'nn,  $,  Snppos- 
1 tion  previoosly  formed ; snpposition  of  aomething 
^ ante^ent, 

PuauBMiSB,  pre-snr-mise',  $,  A surmise  preri- 
1 oiisly  formed. 

: Pbetexcb,  pre-tens',  s.  (proteiMus,  Let)  A hold* 
ing  out  to  others  something  false  or  fdgned ; a 
presenting  to  others,  in  wor^  or  actions,  a false 
or  hypocritical  appearance,  usually  with  a riew  to 
deceiTe,  I7  concealing  what  is  ; sssumptioQ ; 

claim  to  notice ; claim,  true  or  false ; 

Found  worthy,  not  of  liberty  alon^ 

Too  mean  prttemee,  bat  what  we  more  anect 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  Tenown.~ifa<Mt. 
•ometliing  threatened ; something  held  out  to 
terrify. 

He  hath  this  to  feel  my  affection  for  your  honour, 

1 and  to  no  other  preUnee  of  dauger.~5Aoilw. 

Eicutduon  of  protmct^  in  Heraldry,  an  escutcheon 
in  which  a man  bean  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  wife, 
being  an  heiress.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
man’s  armorial  bearings,  thereby  abowing  bis  pro- 
tensions  to  her  landa,  accrued  to  him  the 

hein  of  his  body  by  his  marriage. 

Prxtbwd,  pre-tend',  e.  a.  (prm,  before,  and  tendo^ 

1 tend,  stretch,  or  reach,  lAt)  Literally,  to  hold 
out ; to  reach  forward. — Not  used ; 

The  captain  — — 

Hla  target  over  her  yrrtmdedl— ^Miieer. 
to  hold  out  as  a false  appearance;  to  aimulato; 
to  allege  falsely; 

This  let  him  know, 

1 I^st,  wilfully  tranagreaslng,  bo  vnrlrad 

SonnittL-Jtoiir  ^ 

to  show  hypocritically ; to  exhibit  as  a cow  for 
aomething  hidden ; to  claim,— in  thU  sense  gene- 
rally foOowed  by  to ; 

Are  they  not  rich  7 what  mem  can  they  rrtie$>dJ—I\>pe. 

1 to  design  or  intend (obsolete ;) 
i None  Tour  foes,  but  aurh  as  tball  yrrtemf 

MallcuHia  practicoi  against  his  state.— 
to  put  in  a claim  truly  or  falsely,  as  a man  may 
1 prtUnd  to  be  a scholar  to  presume  on  ability  to 
do  anything;  to  jwofcaa  preaumptnonaly. 
PSETKNDEn,  pre-ten'ded,  a.  Ostensible;  hypo- 
' critical,  as  a prttended  reason,  pirfrmled  pii-tv. 
pRBTEKDCDLr,  pre-ten 'dcd-lc,  ad.  liy  false  ap- 
pearance or  representation, 
pRET^DEJi,  pro-ten'dur,  s.  Ono  who  lays  claim 
I TOL.  u.  3 k 

to  anything ; one  who  makes  a show  of  somotbing 
not  real.  In  English  History,  the  heir  of  the 
royal  boose  of  Stuart,  who  was  exc4oded  by  law  ' 
fi^  the  crown  of  Eugiund, 
pRBTBKDEBSHiP,  pre-ten 'duT-ship,  «.  The  right 
or  claim  of  the  pntender. 

Prbtsvdikolt,  po-tcu'ding-le,  od  Arrogantly; 

preenmptQonaly.  [ 

Pbxtenbed,  pre-teoit',  a.  Pretended;  feigned, 
—little  used. 

Tbs  porpose  and  prvtemeod  tow  of  a more  ample  boll- 
uesa.  Martin, 

PBXTENBlOlf,  pre-ten'shun,  a.  (French.)  Clum, 
true  or  false ; a bolding  out  the  appearance  of 
right  or  possession  of  a thing,  with  a riew  to  ; 

othm  believe  what  is  not  real,  or  what,  if  ! 
true,  is  not  yet  admitted  to  be  to ; fictitious  ap- 
pearance.—Not  used  in  the  last  sense.  1 

This  was  but  an  Inventioo  and  preteaebm  given  oot  by 
the  Bpanlards.— ifaamii. 

Prstbktatttb,  m-tent'a-tiT,  s.  (prm,  andfento,  l| 
1 try,  Lot.)  lliat  may  be  previously  tried  or  ! 
attempted. — Not  used. 

PUTBS,  pre'tur,  (prmCer,  LsL)  A T.>rin  preposi- 
tion, which  is  u^  in  some  English  wor^  as  a 
pre^  signifying  beyond ; henoo,  breide  and  more. 
Pbbtbboiperfect,  pre-tnr-im-per'fekt,  a.  In 
Grammar,  applied  to  that  tense  of  verbs  which  1 
expresses  action  or  betug  not  peifootlj  past. 
Preterit,  preW-it,  s.  {praUritui,  from  prater^  ^ 
beyond,  a^  eo,  I go,  L^)  Past.  In  Grammar, 
applied  to  that  tense  which  expresses  action  or 
be^  peifectly  past  or  finished ; often  that  which  ' 
is  just  past  or  oomplotad,  but  without  a specifi- 
cation ^ time;  as,  *1  have  vritten  a letter;* 

* he  has  done  well*  * I torofs  a letter,’  is  usimlly  : 
accompanied  by  a spedficataon  of  the  time.  The  ! 
/mefonfin  English  Grammar,  is  usually  denominated  • 
the  perfect  tense. 

Pretbritiom,  pro-tur-ish'nn,  a.  (French.)  The 
state  of  going  past ; the  state  of  being  past,  la 
Rhetoric,  a figim  by  which,  in  pretending  to  pass 
over  anything,  a summary  mention  is  made  of  it ; ' 
as,  * 1 not  say  he  is  valiant,  he  is  learned,  be  I 
is  Just*  1 

Preteritkebb,  pre'tur-it-nes,  s.  The  itate  of  being  I 
past — Little  uW.  j 

We  eannot  ooneeive  a prttrritneee  (If  I mar  sav  so). 
stiU  backwards  in  infinitum. — Beetkf.  \ 

pRETEBLApBED,pre-tar-lapst',a.(/»rwi53«s,Lat)  [ 
Past  and  gone.  | 

Preterlboal,  pre-tur-le'gal,  a.  Not  legal ; ex- 
ceeding the  l^ts  of  law. 

Preterm IBBIOK,  pre-tur-mish'nn,  s.  ( pratermueia,  ' 
Lnt)  A passing  by;  omission.  In  Klietoric,  1 
the  same  ns  pretention.  j 

Pretermit,  pre-tur-mit',  v.  a.  (pnrtermittOy  Lnt)  ! 

To  pass  by  ; to  ncgloct  I 

Pretermatitral,  pro-lur-nat'a-ral,  o.  ( ;mrter,  be- 
yond, Lnt  and  natural.)  Beyond  what  is  natural ; • 
different  from  wh.*it  is  natural ; irregular,  as  a 
pnrtematftral  pulse.  * 

Prbtkrnatuhality,  pre-tur-nat-u-nd'e-te,#.  Pro-  | 
ternaturalncss.— Not  nsed. 

PreternaTi  rali.t,  pre-tur-nat'u-raMe,  ad.  In  a 
manner  diffunrut  from  the  ordinary  course  of  no-  ' 
tore. 

pRBTEnNATTRAi.NEBB,  prc-tcr-nat'u-rol-ncs,  s.  1 
Manner  different  from  the  onl»T  of  nature. 
Pbeterteriect,  pix-tur-per'fekt,  a.  (/>nrtev,  be-  | 
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jondf  and  perfeetitty  perfect,  Lat.)  In  Ormmmar,  | 
s term  applied  to  that  tenw  of  verba  which  : 
ejtpreasea  action  or  bong  actnall/  past  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  preterit  or  perfect  tense.  j 

pB£TERPLUPXKFECT,pre-tar-plu-per'fekt,a.(/>r»-  | 

ter,  beyond,  pfus,  more,  and  ptrftetuM^  perfect,  ' 
lat)  Prior  past  In  Qramniar,  a t«m  need  to 
denote  the  tense  of  verba  which  eapresaea  action 
or  being  past,  prior  to  another  past  event  or  time.  | 
l^BTEX,  pio^oki',  0.0.  (jratexo,  Lat)  Todoak; 
to  c<»io^ 

Prrtzxt,  pra-teksP,  s.  Pretence;  false  appear- 
ance; ostensible  reason  or  motive  asrigned  or 
assumed  as  a ooloor  or  cover  for  the  real  reason 
or  motive. 

AmUtlon’s  pride. 

Too  oft  prdcBai  with  oar  emintrT’s  gooA^  i 

CaM^  Of^ 

PsKTSXTA.— Sea  Pnetexta. 

PBBTIIUAL,  pre-tib'e-al,  a.  (jmv,  before,  and  tHinlU^ 
belonging  to  the  legs,  Lat)  In  Anatom/,  litoatod 
anteri^/  to  the  tiblk 
PsETOB.— See  Protor. 

PRSTOBULL,  pre-to're-al,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  a pro- 
pBSTOBiaif,  pre-to're  an,/  to:  or  judge ; jodi^ ; 
exercised  b/  the  pretor. 

Pbbtoriak,  1 preUo'te-an,  a.  A soldier  belonging 
pBiSTOBiaN,/  to  the  guards  of  the  Romsn  em- 
perors : be  was  distingnisbed  b/  doable  pa/  and 
especial  privileges.  The  pretorions  were  first 
choeen  b/  Scipio  Afiicanus  fitan  amongst  the 
bravest  oS  the  arm/ ; th^  were  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Angustos  to  protect  his  person  a^ 

I government  Thrir  nimW  under  t^  dififerent 
I emperors  amounted  to  about  10,000,  and,  like 
the  Turkish  janissaries,  the/  generall/  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  sll  the  ravolatioiu  that  happened.  iVa- 
[ (onoa-^ote,  or  pratoria^  the  gate  of  a Roman 
camp  aitu^ed  next  to  the  enem/. 

Pbetorium. — See  Prwtorium. 

PBSTOBSinp,  pre'tar-ahip,  s.  The  ^gni^  and 
I office  of  a pretor. 

I Pbeitilt,  prit'te-le,  ad.  In  a prett/  nuumer; 

with  neataeaa  and  taste;  pleasrsntl/;  without 
I magfufioence  or  splendour,  as  a woman  prtUiljf 
dressed ; with  decenc/,  go^  manners,  and  deoo- 
mm,  /et  without  diguit/.  Children,  kept  out  of 
ill  oompan/,  take  a pride  to  behave  themsdvea 
prtUily, 

pBETTUfBSS,  prit'te-nea,  «.  Beant/  without  ^- 
mt/ ; elegance  without  statelineu  or  dignit/ ; 

. neatness  and  tasta  displa/ed  on  small  objects; 

I deoenc/  of  manners;  pleanug  propriet/  without 
dignit/  or  eiovation. 

Preitt,  prit'te,  a.  ( prate,  Sax.  pryd^  comeliness, 
Welsh.)  Neat ; elegant ; beautiful  without  £/aa- 
deur  or  dignit/ ; handsome ; neatl/  arranged ; 

! Indicrons  or  contemptible,  as,  * he  cuts  a pretty 
I figure * he  is  a pretty  fellow not  very  small, 

I as,  ' tk  pretty  wa/  off — ad.  in  some  degree ; less 
I thu  ver/. 

Tha  world  b^;aa  ufba  pretty  well  ttoeked  with  people. — 

Bmrmei. 

Pretty  tpohm^  spoken  or  speaking  prettil/. 
Prkttpipt,  pre-tip'e-fi,  r.  a,  ( prxt,  and  t/pil/.) 
To  prefigure. 

Prevail,  pre-vale',  e.  a.  {prevaloir,  Fr.  prowteo, 
from  pra,  before,  and  r^ieoy  I am  strong  or  well, 
Lat.)  To  overcome ; to  gain  thesuperiorit/;  to 
be  in  force ; to  have  effect,  power,  or  influence ; 
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to  be  predominant ; to  gun  influoDce  or  operata  | 
effectuidl/ ; to  perroade  or  induce ; to  succeed. 
Prbvailiko,  pre-va'Ung,  a.  Predominant;  hav- 
ing moat  influence ; prevalent ; superior  in  power ; 
efficadous ; most  general,  as  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease of  a climate. 

Pbetailikolt,  pre-va'Ung-le,  ad.  So  as  to  pre- 
vail OT  have  sucoeas. 

Prbvaixjcbnt,  pra-vale'meut,  a.  Prevalence.— 
little  used. 

Ueaseziffen 

Of  strong  prevaUwetei  la  anhardw’d  youth.— 
Prevaleece,  prev'a-lens,  \ t.  Superior  strength, 
Prevalbect,  prev'a-len-ae,/  influence,  or  eflkarj ; i 
predominanoe;  most  genei^  reception  or  practice,  | 
aa  the  prevalatce  of  vice  ; most  general  existence 
or  extension,  as  the  prevaimee  of  a disease  * sue-  . 
eeaa,  as  the  prevalence  of  prayer.  * 

Pbbvaleet,  prev'a-lent,  a.  Vktorious;  gaining 
superiorit/;  {mdominant;  powerful;  efficadous; 
most  generaL 

PRBTALBETLT,  prev'a-lcnt-le,  ad.  With  predomi-  ' 
nance  or  superiorit/ ; powerful]/ ; fordbl/. 

Tbs  svvDlag  star  so  tells  Into  tbs  main,  j 

To  rise  at  mom  mors  prevalemity  bright— 

iVter. 

Pbbvabioatb,  pro  var'e-kate,  a.  a.  (pnevarieor, 
from  pro,  b^ore,  and  aorioor,  I straddle  or  walk 
wide,  Latl)  To  shuffle ; to  quibble ; to  shift  or  ! 
tom  from  one  tide  to  the  other,  or  from  tha  | 
straight  Una  of  truth ; to  use  foul  pla/.  In  tha  | 
Civil  Law,  to  collude,  as  when  an  informer  eoUadea 
with  the  defendant,  and  makes  a sham  prosecu-  < 
tioa.  In  English  Law,  to  undertake  a thing  | 
ftlael/  and  deceitfull/,  with  the  purpose  of  defeat-  | 
ing  or  deatro/ing  it — Cotcel, — r.  a.  to  pervert;  , 
to  corrupt ; to  turn  from  the  right ; to  evade  b/  a 
quibble. — Obsolete  as  an  active  verb.  i 

God  Intended  we  should  servo  him  as  the  nn  and  mooa 
do,  as  fln  and  water  do ; never  to  pmoriosle  the  laws  be 
fixed  to  nsv— fip.  Tafior. 

PRETARICATXOE,  pn-var-o-ka'shun,  a.  A sbnflling 
to  evade  the  tr^  or  the  disclosure  cf  the  truth ; ' 
the  practice  of  somo  trick  to  evade  what  is  just 
and  bcmoorable ; a deviation  from  the  straight  line 
of  truth  or  fair  dealing ; a secret  abuse  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a public  dut/.  In  Civil  Law,  the  collu- 
sion of  an  informer  with  the  defendant,  in  order  to  , 
make  a sham  prosecution.  In  English  Law,  tha  j 
undertaking  of  a thing  false!/  and  deceitfull/,  In  1 
order  to  defeat  or  dostro/  it. 

Prevaricator,  pre-var'e-ka/-tar,  s.  A caviller ; ! 
a shuffler ; a dealer;  one  who  colludes  with  a S 
defendant  in  a court  of  lasr ; one  who  abuses  a <j 
trust  repoaed  in  him.  I 

Prbvbeb,  pre-vene',  r.  a.  (pro,  before,  and  rraio,  | 
I come,  l^t.)  Literall/,  to  go  before;  hence,  to  ! 
hinder. — Obsolete.  i 

If  thy  Indulgent  care  ! 

Had  not  preven'd,  among  unbody'd  shadoa  ' 

I DOW  had  waod^d. — TItUtyt.  \ 

Prbveeibet,  pre-vene'/mt,  a.  Preceding ; going  | 
before ; hence,  preventive ; 

From  the  merry-seat  above, 

Prev0»ieiU  grace  deseending,  bid  remov'd 
The  stony  from  their  hoarts.— ifiteMi. 

Prevent,  pre-vent',  r.  o,  ( pm*,  before,  and  ren»»,  j 
I come,  Lat.  preremV,  Fr.)  To  go  before,  as  a } 
guido  ; to  be  t^forc ; ■ 

Let  thy  grace,  O Lord,  always  jrmmt  and  follow  ns. — 
Coetmon  DrafW. 


I PBEVENTABLE^PBEVIOUS. 

I Mine  prevent  Um  nifht  watdiM^  UuU  I might  b« 
•ecupled  in  thjr  vords^A.  exix.  ^ 
to  SQocour  or  help ; 

' The  Qod  of  mnccj  ehnn  fTMMnl  me^A.  Ux.  10. 
i to  intidpnte ; 

Soon  shnlt  thoq  find, !/  tbOQ  hot  ena  Uietr  bnndi^ 
Their  reed/  gotlt  pr0omting  th/  oommeDds.— Afw. 
to  preoeeup/;  to  pre  engege;  to  first| 

I Thon  heet/rcMttef  on  vlth  oTertuei  ofloT^ 
j £rea  when  «e  were  ihhM  eoemSae." 

JCm/  OXartm. 

(the  word  !n  the  preceding  rigoificetaoni  ie  obeo- 
lete  ;) — tohindcr;  toobri^;  to  obetruct;  to  stop 
j or  uittfoept  the  i^proadi,  eocene,  or  peribrxneoce 
I ofeUung; — e.  e.  to  come  before  the  nine  ;->^Uus 

is  the  Ut^  sense,  end  U obsolete.) 

! Strewberrlee  wetered, ... 

— ~ will  prtviM  end  eoBM  serf/.>~BBe0ii. 
PBBTBirrxBLB,  pre>vent'e«U,  a.  That  mej  be 

> prcYcntod  or  hindered. 

> pBBysMTBH,  pre-Tent'or,  s.  One  that  goes  before ; 

— (oboolete;) 

The  erehdoke  wee  the  aesaUant  and  the  prumUtr^ 

Beteom. 

one  who  lunders;  thntwMdi  hwders.  In  Merine 
efieire,  an  additional  rope  emplo/ed  to  support 
an/oUier,  when  the  latto^  sofiere  an  umunal  stnin, 
particularly  in  a bard  gale  of  innd.  Preventer^ 
bolU^  bolts  driven  in  the  lower  end  of  the  preren* 
ier>platea,  to  aeeist  the  strain  of  the  chain-bolts. 
iV^wnlsr-broces,  temporary  braces,  fixed  ooca. 
mooally  to  snoeoar  the  main  or  fore  yard  of  a ehip, 
or  to  snroly  the  place  of  the  nsoal  l^wces,  in  the 
event  of  tbdr  b^ng  shot  away  in  action.  Pr«~ 
eeaAr-ptafe,  a bro^  plate  of  iron,  fixed  below 
the  toe-link  of  the  chains,  to  sappoit  them  against 
I the  efforts  of  the  masts  and  shroads,  having  a 
chain-bolt  driven  throngh  ita  upper  end,  and  a 
preventer-bolt  through  the  other.  iVeoenter-stny, 
a small  stay  fixed  above  the  standing  one,  and  serv- 
ing eiUier  to  relieve  the  latter  to  supply  its  place. 

Pbbtshtikqlt,  pre-vent' ing-le,  ad.  In  inch  a 
manner  aa  to  hii^  or  obstruct. 

. PEKTsimoif,  pre-ven'shuo,  ».  (French.)  The  act 
I of  going  before ; preoccupation ; antidpation 
' (ofaooleto  in  tbeoe  sensee ;)  the  act  of  hindering ; 

I obetroction  of  aooese  or  approadi.  The  French 
also  use  this  word  for  prejudice,  prepossession,  in 
I which  sense  it  has  been  us^  by  Dryden. 

' PBBVKrnoitjLL,  pre-Ten'shan-si,  a.  Teiding  to 
I prevenL 

: PBBrBNTtvx,  pre-vcn'tlv,  a.  Tending  to  prevent ; 

I hindering  the  access  of that  which  prevents ; 

I that  which  intercepts  the  access  or  approach  of, 
as  ‘ temperance,  cleanliness,  and  exercise  ere  great 
preimtipe$  of  disease ; ' in  antidote  previously 
taken,  as  a medidne  taken  as  a prtemtive  of 
fever.  /Veoenfieo-serrice,  a name  given  to  the 
dnty  performed  by  the  armed  police  employed  in 
watting  the  coasts,  in  ord«r  to  prevent  smoggting 
and  other  illegal  acts. 

PBEVEBTXVBLr,  pre-veo'tiv-le,  ad.  By  way  of 
prevention ; in  a manner  tending  to  hinder. 
Puvions,  pre've-us,  a.  (/wtmus,  from  prtE,  before, 
and  wioy  a way,  Lat.)  Antecedent;  prior;  being 
or  baj^iening  ^fore  something  else.  In  Parlia- 
ment^ language,  moving  the  previatu  question 
is  a nude  of  avoiding  a decision,  by  a motion  that 
the  votes  of  tlie  house  be  previously  taken  as  to 
the  propriety  of  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
question  under  discussion.  This  generally  takes 
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place  when  the  speaker  is  about  to  pot  the  ques-  I 
turn  bef<m  than  to  the  vote,  and  some  memW  is  j 
anxious  to  postpeme  a dedaon  on  the  sulyect,  who 
therdbre  ioterpoaea,  as  presioiut  questsoa^  the  pro-  j 
pricty  of  the  speaker’s  act  in  taking  the  vote  at  j 
the  jxteeDt  period.  ! 

Pbbtioublt,  pre'vo-uB-le,  ad.  In  time  preceding; 

beforehand;  anteoedently.  I 

PuTiousHB^  PTe‘'vo-ns-nes,  $,  Antooedenoe;  ' 
priori^  in  time.  i 

Piumsioir,  pre-ri’xhun,  a.  (/wwouvs,  from  prtBf 
before,  make,  I see,  Lsl.)  A seeing  before-  j 
hand;  foredg^t;  fordaowle^;  preedence.  j 
Pabtobtka,  pro-voe'to-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  kf.  Pre- 
Tost  of  G^evm)  A genua  of  twining  shrubs,  i 
natives  of  South  America : Order,  Convolvalaccis. 
PBBWABjr,  pre-wawm',  r.  a,  (pro,  before,  Lat. 
and  warn.)  To  warn  beforehaDd;  to  pve  pre- 
vious notice  oC 

Prbt,  pray,  s.  (pnedo,  Lat.  prose,  Fr.  preys  or 
preiAf  Armor,  prou,  spoil  of  cattle  taken  in  war, 
also  a flock  or  herd,  Welsh.)  Spdl ; booty;  plun- 
der ; goods  taken  by  force  from  an  enemy ; that 
which  ia,  or  may  be,  ■died  by  violence  to  be  de-  , 
Touzed ; ravine ; ravage ; depredation.  Anismd  or  j 
boast  of  prey,  one  th^  Uvea  on  the  flesh  of  other 
animals w.  a.  vrith  on  or  upon  before  the  object, 
to  rob ; to  idunder;  to  pillage;  to  feed  by  violrace, 
or  to  adze  and  d^our ; to  corrode ; to  waste  by 
degrees ; to  cause  to  pins  away. 

Language  Is  too  lk!ot  to  show 
Rls  rage  of  love;  Mpnps  npm  hit  Ufe;  | 

He  pines,  be  sickens,  be  despsdr%  be  dioa^ 

^ Addison,  ; 

Pbkteb,  pra'ur,  s.  The  person  or  thing  thst  pr^ ; ! 

a Tobbtf ; a dmorer;  a {duDderer. 

Priacamthus,  pti-a^un'<4ua,  s.  (prioa,  a saw,  ’ 
and  abni^Aa,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  fishes : | 
Family,  Perdda. 

Priapism,  pri'a-pizm,  s.  (from  pr»qp«s.)  Preter- 
natural tensioa  of  the  penia. 

PRIAPOLDS,  pri-i4)'u-ltts,  s.  (from  priqpMS.)  A 
genus  of  Entoioa : Order,  Apod^ 
pRIAPUB,  pri-a'poB,  s.  ( prutpos,  Gr.)  lu  Greek 
Mythology,  the  god  of  If^tf^ness,  and  regarded 
by  the  ^mans  as  being  particularly  the  guardian 
of  gardens,  in  which  indecent  and  ruddy  sculp-  { 
tured  statnes  of  him  were  osoally  set  up.  Ho  I 
was  not  introduced  into  tbo  ancient  mytJiology, 
till  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Price,  prise,  s.  (pretium,  Lat.  prix^  Fr.  pms, 
Germ,  pris  or  ptyd,  Welsh.)  lu  Commerce,  the  : 
value  or  exchangeable  worth  of  any  commodity  or  ^ 
product  estimated  in  money,  or  smidy  the  quan- 
tity of  money  for  which  it  will  exchugo ; value ; . 
estimation ; supposed  exceUenoe ; reward ; thing  ; 
purchased  by  merit ; • 

The  price  of  toll, 

Tbo  knave  deserves  U when  ho  tills  the  eoQ^Ape. 

— o.  a.  to  value ; to  set  a price  on ; to  pay  for;—  ; 
(obeoleto  in  the  last  sense.) 

Some  ehatl  pa/  the  price  of  others*  guHt; 

And  he  tite  man  that  made  Sanafoj  to  fsil, 

Shall  with  bis  ovu  blood  pries  that  be  hath  split.— 
Spenser. 

/Vice-CMrrenf,  a list  showing  the  market  prices  of  , 
commodities.  1 

Pricblbss,  prisolee,  a.  lovsluablo ; too  vainablo 
to  be  priced. 

Prick,  prik,  r.  a.  (priccson,  Sax.  priLben,  Dutch.)  < 
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To  pierce  M itb  * smaJl  sbarp-pomted  mstrunieatf 
I M with  a pia ; to  fonn  or  erect  with  aa  acomi> 
Bated  point ; 

Tbe  taneftil  noiae  the  aprifrhtly  oemrser  hears, 

Paws  the  green  tml^  and  priclu  hU  trembling  earm. 

—Gif.  , 

to  fix  by  the  pdnt,  as  to  prick  a knife  into  a 
board ; to  hang  bj  the  point ; to  designate  bj  a 
pnnetBre  or  mi^ ; to  spur ; to  goad } to  incite ; 
Ujf  datj  pricJi4  me  on  to  utter  that, 

H hlch  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  mib 
But  bow  If  honour  prick  me  off  iSAoht. 

to  pain  or  sting  with  remorse  or  sonow ; 

They  wen  pricked  in  their  boarta.^^d«  U. 
to  write  muric  with  Uie  proper  notes  on  s scale  * 
to  trace  the  steps  of  a hare ; to  prick  tke  ckart^ 
(see  to  point) ; in  Marine  affairs,  to  prick  a $aU, 
is  to  stitch  two  cloths  of  a sail  together,  tlong  the 
space  comprehended  between  the  two  selvages 
that  overlay  each  other,  an  operation  only  per- 
formed when  the  sail  is  considerably  worn n, 
to  dross  one's  self  for  show ; to  come  upon  the 
spur ; to  shoot  along ; 

Before  each  van 

Frick  forth  the  airy  knlghta^jraMi. 
to  aim  at  a pmnt,  mark,  or  place;— s.  (prsoco, 
Sax.  prick  or  prtka^  Swed.)  a alender  pelted 
mstroment  or  substance;  anything  by  which  a 
puncture  is  made ; a goad ; a spur ; sharp  sting- 
ing pjun ; a teasing  and  tofmentlng  thon^t ; re- 
morse of  oonadence ; 

My  ootuclenee  tint  reeefred  a tendemees, 

B^ple.  and  priduon  eertaln  tpeeebei  utttted 
By  tne  bUhop  of  Baynye  — JStofa. 

n spot  or  mark  at  which  archen  mm ; a pennt  | m 
place ; 

Phaeton  bath  tumbled  from  bis  ear. 

And  an  evening  at  the  noonods  prick. — SSWxJa. 

a ptmetore ; the  print  of  the  foot  of  a hare  on  the 
ground ; among  seamen,  a small  roll,  as  a prick 
of  spun  yard ; a prick  of  tobacco.  Prick4o^^  a 
low  vulgar  word,  used  in  contempt,  for  a tailor. 
Priek-madtnn,  a spedea  of  hoose-lcvk.  Pricks 
porf,  in  Architecture, — see  Queen-post.  Prick- 
ptmeh^  a piece  of  tempered  ■teel  with  a round  point 
used  to  prick  a round  mark  on  cold  iron.  fVich- 
$ong^  a song  set  to  music,  or  a variegated  music, 
in  distinction  from  plaUi~9ong,  Pi-ick-woody  a 
tree  of  the  genua  Euonymua. 

pBiCitXD,  prikt,  pari.  a.  Rendered  add  or  tart. 

They  Uiolr  late  attarki  decline. 

And  turn  as  eager  as  pricked  wioo..^  ffudibrtu. 

Pbickbr,  prik'nr,  s.  A sharp-pointed  instrument; 
a light  horseman ; — (obeolcte  in  the  latter  signi- 
fication;)— an  attendant  on  stag-hounda,  those 
belonging  to  the  mynl  hunt  are  called  yeomen 
prickers.  In  Sailmaking,  a small  iron  Instrument, 
like  a marlin-spike,  with  which  the  holes  are  made. 

Pbicket,  prik'ct,  s.  Among  sportsmen,  a male 
deer  of  two  years  old. 

PRICKIKO,  priking,  s.  Sensation  of  being  pricked. 

By  the  prickinjf  of  my  thumbs, 

Bometblng  wicked  this  way  ootues.— 

PbiCKLE,  prikkl,  r.  A small  sharp  point  or  shoot 
growing  from  the  bark  of  a plant,  and  not  from 
the  wo^ — in  this  it  dilfers  from  a thorn ; a sharp- 
pomted  process  on  a hsb  or  other  animal.  Prickio’ 
oaeky — see  Stickleback. 

Prickliness,  prikle-nes,  $.  Tlie  state  of  having 
many  prickles. 
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Pkicklt,  prikle,  ad.  Armed  with  prickles;  fuR 
of  sharp  pointa.  Prickly-grxut^  the  oommon 
name  of  planta  Echinochloa.  Priekfy~pcar, 
the  common  name  of  the  Cactus  opuntik 
Pridb,  pride,  «.  ( prydCf  pryt,  haughtiness,  Sax.) 
luordinate  self-estWm  ; msol^oe ; rude  treatment 
of  others ; insolent  exultation ; dignity  of  manner ; I 
loftiness  o(  air ; generous  elation  of  heart ; noble  ' 
aelf-estecm,  ariung  from  n g^miine  orimfiftuTinfss  ' 
of  worth; 

The  pith  of  seose,  and  j>r4ii  of  worth.— Arm#. 

The  honest  pride  of  eonadooi  virtusw  fim'lh. 
decoration ; onuuneot ; beauty  displayed  ; 

Whose  lofty  tree#  'yclad  In  suminer's  prid€.-^ptn»ir. 
splendid  show ; ostentation,  as  military  pride ; | 
that  of  which  men  prido  themaelvea,  or  wbi^  ex-  | 
dtes  boasting ; 

1 sill  cut  off  the  pridt  of  the  PhlUtUnea.— tx. 
the  state  of  a finnaU  animal  excited  by  tbo  aen- 
eoal  passion. 

Were  they  aa  salt  as  wolves  in  prid*.-mSkak».  > 
In  Heraldry,  a term  u^  for  turkey-cocks  and  : 
peacocks,  which  are  said  to  be  * in  their  pride/  | 
when  thrir  tails  are  spread,  and  their  wings 
dropped ; — v.  a,  used  with  the  reciprocal  pro-  ‘ 
noon,  aa,  to  pride  on«*i  tflj\  to  Indulge  pride ; to 
vaim  one's  self^  to  gratify  self-esteem. 

Prideful,  pridc'fal,  a.  Insolent;  soomfol;  fuD 
of  pride.  [ 

PR1DELB89,  piideles,  a.  DesUtute  of  self-esteem ; ; 
without  pride. — Seldom  used.  > 

Discrete,  and  priddeet,  ay,  bonourable^  ! 

And  to  ber  baaband  ever  meka  aud  stable  — Oeaofv. 
Pridimolt,  pri'ding-le,  ad.  In  pride  of  heart;  ! 
with  pride. 

Prir,  pre  or  pri,  s.  A word  supposed  to  have  been 
an  old  name  of  the  Privet.  ; 

Lop  popler,  and  sallow,  e Ime,  maple,  and  pri^  ' 

Wei  saved  from  cattel,  till  summer  to  Ue. — Thsmv.  | 
PRIRP,  preef,  s.  Proof. — Obimlcte.  j 

But  reedy  are  of  any  to  take  pri*f.—f>pcmetr.  I 

Pbier,  prior,  #. (from  pry.)  One  who  inquires  as 
Bcrutiiuzes  too  narrowly, 

Priest,  preest,  s.  {preosty  Sax.  priesier^  Germ.  | 
y»rcBs/,  Don.  Swc<Lpres<r,  loel.  from  prvFs/ca,  | 
a chief,  or  contracted  from  presbyter,  an  elder, 
Lat)  One  who  officiates  in  the  services  of  reli-  ' 
gion ; one  who,  in  the  Episcopalian  Chnrch,  ia 
above  a deacon  and  below  a bishop.  In  its  general  ' 
sense,  however,  it  includes  archbishops,  bishopn,  ' 
patriarchs,  and  all  the  snbordinute  onlers  of  tbo 
cleigy  duly  approved  and  licensed  by  thrir  respec*  | 
tive  hierarchs,  assemblies,  prcsbytCTies,  dec.;  io  i 
other  words,  a licensed  minister  of  tba  gospel  I 
/Vsesf-free,  the  plant  Fiens  Indies.  ! 

Priestcraft,  precstlcrafr,  s.  (priest  and  craft)  ; 
The  stratagems  and  frauds  of  priests ; fraud  and  \ 
imposition  practised  by  priests  to  cnlru^  the  power  : 
of  the  church,  or  to  gun  personal  wealth  or  influ-  | 
enoe  for  thentsidves.  , j 

Priestess,  precst'es,  s.  A female  who,  among 
pagans,  officiated  in  lutcred  things.  |j 

PRlbSTll»>Oi»,  preeet'hud,  s.  The  office  and  char- 
actor  of  a priest ; the  order  of  men  aet  apart  for  1 1 
sacred  offices.  : i 

pRiESTLETA,  prwt-lc'ya,  s.  (in  honour  of  Jl  i 
Prkwlley,  a physiok^cal  botanii^t)  A genus  of  l| 
Leguminous  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  J 
Hope : Suborder,  Papilionneca:.  ' 


PBIESTUKE— PRIMARY. 

PjtiKSTLlKK,  proestlike,  a.  Resembling  % priest, 
or  that  which  belongs  to  a prieeL 

Pb]  bSTUMBsa,  preestle-Dea, «.  The  appearance  and 
manner  of  a priest. 

Phikstlt,  preestle,  a.  Pertaining  to  a priest  cr 
priests ; burning  a priest ; sacerdotal 

pHikST'RiDDEM,  pieort'rid-dn,a.  Toomoch  manag* 
ed  or  Bwajed  bj  the  adrice  and  direction  of  primta. 

PBIKURKA,  pre-a're>a,  $.  (in  honour  of  M.  Is  Prieor, 
who  disooTered  the  plant  at  Senegal)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Onagraces. 

Pbiiyb,  preer,  «.  Proo£— Obsolete. 

Nor  on  oa  taken  a stats  of  UAi, 

But  readj  are  of  an/  to  make  prie9«^—Spetue^, 

Prig,  prig,  «.  (/rick^  bold,  sauej,  impndent,  Germ.) 
A pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical  fellow; — v.  a. 
to  tilcb  or  steal  In  i^tland,  to  haggle  about  the 
price  of  a commodity ; to  importune,  (firom  pracA^ 
to  beg,  Belgic.) 

PRIUOXBU,  prig'gUh,  a.  Affected;  coxcomical 

Pkiggism,  prigum,  s.  The  manners  of  a prig. 

Prill,  pr^  «.  A birt  or  torboU 

PRILLON,  prillon,  a.  A name  ui  Cornwall,  for  tin 
extracted  from  the  slag. 

Prim,  prim,  a,  (Scottish.)  Formal ; precise ; affect- 
edly nice; 

Said  to  the  apple  plump  and  prim, 

See,  brother,  how  we  apples  Mwun.— 

— e.  o.  to  deck  with  great  nicety ; to  form  with 
affected  mcety. 

pRiMA  Domna,  pri'ma  don'na,  s.  (Italmn.)  The 
first  singer.  /WmoyWw,  (Latin,)  in  Law,  a first 
view  or  sppeantnee. 

Primacy,  pri'ms-se,  a.  (priauuia,  Ital.  firom  ^ima 
or  primaiiu,  first,  Lat)  The  chief  ecclc^aatical 
dignity  or  station ; the  office  or  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop; excellency:  auprcmacy. 

Primagb,  pri'mj^  a.  A petty  allowance  on  the 
freight  or  cargo  of  a ship,  forming  a ^>erquimte  of 
the  master  and  seamen. 

Primal,  pri'oml,  a.  First. 

OR  my  oflenoe  Is  rank,  it  satoUs  to  beaverx 
It  hath  the  primai,  eldest  curse  upoo  iL— ^lAaks. 

PRIMALITT,  pri-mal'o-te,  a.  State  of  being  primal 
— Not  na^ 

Primarily,  pri'ma-re-le,  odL  In  the  first  place  { 
in  the  first  intention. 

PRULARIMBSS,  pri'ma-re-Qes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
first  in  time,  in  act,  or  attention. 

Primary,  pri’mA-re,  n.  ( prmtarius,  Lat)  First  in 
order  of  time ; origin^ ; first  in  dignity  or  Im- 
portanoe ; chief ; jnindpal ; elemental,  or  intended 
to  teach  yooth  the  first  rudiments  of  edneatton; 
radical;  original ; a stiff  quill  in  the  last  Joint  of 
a bird’s  wing.  Frmutry  eolourt,  the  colours  into 
which  a ray  of  solar  fight  may  be  decompoeed. 
Newton  supposed  them  to  be  eeren : red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  rktlet;  while 
others  have  imaged  thi^  to  be  reducible  to 
three : red,  yellow,  and  blue ; or  red,  green,  and 
violet ; — t^  diversity  of  of^on  seemingly  arising 
from  ^e  difficulty  of  determining  tbo  exact  tint  of 
any  paiticular  colour,  without  regarding  the 
tioo  of  whice  with  which  it  may  1m  diluted.  /Vi- 
fMory  platutiy  those  which  revolve  round  the  sun  as 
their  centre,  in  distinction  from  tecondaiy  pla$ut$ 
or  which  revolve  round  the  primanes. 

Primary  ^lalUiei  of  hodit*  are  su^  as  are 
original  and  inseparable  from  them.  Primary- 
rods.  In  Geology,  a term  somewhat  erron- 


eously appfied  to  tboas  old  formations  composed 
gene^y  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  chlorite-alate,  and  | 
clay-slate  or  other  roeka,  which  have  undergoue  | 
great  change  through  preasure  and  the  action  of  - 
beat,  previous  to  their  ^ng  denuded  and  raised  to  ■ 
the  surface.  They  contain  no  organic  remaina. 

Primate,  pri'roate,  s.  ( pi'inms,  first,  Lak)  A pre-  ! 
late  of  superior  dignity  and  authority.  The  artdi- 
bisbop  of  Yewk  is  entitled  Primate  of  England ; 
the  arcbtnshop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land. /Violates,  (plu.)  in  Natural  History,  the 
name  given  by  Linneos  to  the  first  order  <ff  ani-  ' 
mala  in  his  system,  which  associated  man  with  | 
the  monkeys  and  bats,  and  conrespooded  to  the  , 
Bimsna,  Qaadnimana,  and  Cheiroptera  of  Cuvier. 

PiUMATESHir,  pri'mate-ship,  s.  Tito  office  or  dig-  . 
nity  of  an  a^bishop.  ' 

Primatial,  pri-ma'shal,  ) a.  Pertaining  to  R 

PRIMATICAL,  pri-mat'e-kal,  1 primate. 

Prime,  prime,  a.  (prim,  the  first  hour  of  d^,  Sax.  1 
from  prioMW,  Lat.)  First  in  the  order  of  time ; | 
oripnal ; first  in  rank,  as  prime  minister ; first  in 
excellence ; eariy;  blooming;  first  in  value  or  im- 
portance. In  Arithmetic,  prime  numbers  are 
such  as  have  no  divisors,  or  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  any  lest  number  of  equal  integral  parts 
than  the  numlm  of  units  of  which  they  are  com-  j 
posed, such as3, 6, 7, 13,16,  17, &0.  InAnatomy, 
prima  via,  Utenlly,  first  passages;  the  stomal  ; 
and  intestinal  tube,  as  dbtinguuhed  from  the  lac-  : 
teals  or  eecuiuia  rics,  the  second  passages.  In 
Astronomy,  prwas  verttcal,  the  verticle  circle  of  , 
the  sphere,  which  inten*ects  the  meridian  at  right 
angles,  and  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  ! 
of  the  horizon.  In  Dialling,  prime  vertical  dials 
are  those  which  are  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  i 
prime  vertical,  or  on  a plane  parallel  to  it.  In  ^ 
Geometry,  a prime  figure  it  one  which  cannot  bo  ; 
resolved  into  othen  more  simple  than  itself,  as  a 
triangle,  a pyramid,  &c.; — s.  tbe  opening  of  the  : 
day ; the  dawning  of  the  day ; tbe  morning ; 

Early  and  late  It  rang  at  ovenlng  and  at 

Spatmr.  ' 

the  beginning ; the  early  days ; the  spring  of  the 
year ; the  spring  of  fife ; youth ; j 

The  golden  prisM  of  tbte  sweet  piinee^— ^hais.  ^ 

the  best  part ; the  utmost  perfoctum ; tbe  first  ^ 
canonical  hour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 
succeeding  to  lands ; 

Hymn  for  tbe  boor  prts»a<— OIraskaw’s  ibms. 

In  Fenong,  the  first  of  fhe  chief  guards ; — v.  a. 
to  put  powder  into  the  pan  of  a musket  or  other 
fire-snn ; or  to  lay  a train  of  powder  fn  commu- 
nicating fire  to  a charge;  (prtsier,  first,  Fr.) 
to  lay  on  tbe  first  colour  in  painting. 

Primely,  primele,  ad.  At  first ; oripually ; pri- 
marily ; moat  exceUently. 

PRIMEMEBS,  prime'nes,  s.  The  state  of  bring  first; 
supreme  excellence. — Little  used. 

Primer,  pri'mor,  #.  First ; original ; — (obsolete ;) 

As  when  tbe  primer  ehureh  bar  oouncila  used  to  call.— 

Dr.  ApUm. 

a small  prayer-bo(4c  for  ehureh  service ; s small 
elementary  for  t**<*bm^  children  to  read.  In 
Law,  primer  fine,  a sum  doe  to  the  king  by  an- 
deut  prerogative,  on  the  levying  of  a fine,  when 
the  writ  of  covenant  vras  s^  out.  It  was  so 
called,  because  thaw  was  anuther  fine  payable 
afterwards,  termed  the  poet  Jure.  It  amount^  to 
a noble  for  every  five  marks  of  land  sued  fM*,  or  a 
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PRIMERO— PRIMITIVELY.  • 


PRIMITIVENESS-PRINCE. 


i t«nth  of  the  anotul  Talne.  Pnmer^Mmtty  (Konn. 

Fr.)  mn  mndcnt  branch  of  the  ro^al  prcrogatire  in 
I Kn^and,  whereby  it  had  poMeaaton  for  a jear  of 
i the  lan^  and  teneoiecta  of  which  a tenant  in 
I oopite  died  aeised,  if  the  heir  wae  of  5U1  age;  if 
not,  tni  he  was  of  age. 

P&ijiKmo,  pri^me'ro,  «.  (Spaoiih.)  A game  at 
cards; 

t left  him  at  vnieero 

^ With  the  duke  of  SufftHk. — iStoka 

Pbhoeval,  pri^ine'Tal,  > a.  (jmimis,  first,  and 

PniMSTOUS,  pri-DM'me,)  owei,  age,  liSt.) 
Oii^nal;  primlUTe. 

PBiMiKR^BBonAKT,pri-mete>aer3ant,s.  Theking*s 
, first  8«rgeantHit-law,  to  oonatitated  by  ape^ 

< patent. 

PiuiuoBinAL,  pri-me-je'ne-al,  a.  (prrnMpea^ 
Let)  First-born;  original;  primarj. 

PniMiOEKOUS,  {m-nuj'e-nns,  m.  Pint  formed  or 
generated ; originaL 

t PBiMnvm,  pri'inin,  s.  (prwwns,  first,  Let)  la  Bo- 
tany, Um  ootennoet  sao  or  oorering  of  an  omle ; 
j eithv  oompoeed  of  oellnlar  risene  onl^,  or  traversed 
i bj  nameroas  veias  or  bandies  of  tabe^ 

, Pumiro,  pri'ming,  s.  The  powder  nsed  to  prime 
I a gnn,  or  lay  along  Um  channel  of  a cannon  for 
conveying  fin  to  m charge.  In  Printers’  work, 
the  first  ooUraring  of  the  work,  which  forms  a 
; groand  for  the  soooeeding  ooata,  In  Steam-engiiMs, 

I the  hot  water  which  passes  along  with  the  steam 

! from  the  briler  into  the  cylinder.  Primmg- 

\ pwdeTf  the  powder  used  in  priming. 

Hang  him,  sqaibj 

i Mow  I cooM  grind  him  Into  yrmim^ewier^ 

' Ptimmff’Wirti  a printed  win  for  inserting  into 
the  vent  of  a mosket,  in  order  to  eijuniue  the 
i powder  or  to  pierce  the  cartridge. 

: PA1M1F1L.AS,  pri-mip'e-lar,  a.  (jirwiytlai,  the 
oentorioD  of  the  first  cohort  of  a Roman  legkm, 

{ Lat)  Pertaining  to  the  captain  of  the  vanguard. 

; PsuciriLUS,  pri-mip'e-lua,  s.  In  Andent  History, 
the  name  of  the  centurion  of  the  first  cohort  of  a 
Isgioo,  who  had  riiarge  of  the  Roman  eagle.  This 
office  was  one  of  ooomderable  dignity ; on  quitting 
it,  the  primipilmt  assuoMd  his  plan  among  the 
members  of  the  equestrian  order,  with  the  title 
primipilariut^ 

PimfiTiA,  prim-iih'e-e,  s.  (the  first  frnits,  Lit) 
The  first  firuits  of  any  prodoction  of  the  earth, 
which  wae  nnifonnly  consecrated  to  the  Da^  by 
all  the  natioaa  of  antiquity.  In  Eocleriaatkal 
Law,  all  the  profile  for  one  year  of  every  church- 
living,  belonging  to  the  crown. 

Pbiiutial,  pri-mish'al,  a.  Bring  of  the  first  pro- 
duction. 

PRlMtnvB,  prim'e-tiv,  a.  Fr.  pnmi/ivu», 

Lat.)  Ancient ; original ; established  from  the 
beginning ; formal ; ^ect^Iy  solemn ; imitating  j 
the  supposed  gravi^  of  rid  times ; primary ; not  | 
derivative.  In  Painting,  the  primitive  eol^t  are 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  from  the  mixtures  of  which 
all  other  ooloors  an  obtainable.  Primitive  fvrm 
of  a ayUali  one  of  the  regular  geometricri  solids, 
which  a crystal  presents  on  its  bring  split  as  much 
as  posrible  in  its  cleavage.  In  Gnmmar,  a word 
neither  derived  from  any  other  language,  nor  com- 
pounded from  any  otb»  words  of  the  same,  as 
Aorae,  man. 

PsuiiTiTKLT,  primVtiv-le,  od  OrionsDy;  at  first; 
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primarily ; not  derivatively ; according  to  tbs  ori-  1 
giori  rule ; according  to  the  andent  practice.  | 
PBIMITITBHEM,  primVtiv-nea,  s.  ^te  of  being  ' 
original;  antiquity;  conformity  to  antiquity. 
pKiMiTT,  pri'me-te,  s.  The  riate  of  bring  first  car 
ori^nal ; 

This  priwtitf  God  requires  to  be  attrihotsd  to  himself.  . 
— ihorwH  cm  <M  Crmd, 

PRiMirsas,  priffl'nee,  s.  Affected  niceness  or  for-  ; 

mality.  ! 

Pbimo,  pri'mo,  & (ItsL  first)  In  Marie,  first;  as  ‘ 
prime  CKMto,  the  first  trriile ; aUo  primo^  the  first  I 
ootmter-tenor,  See.  \ 

PBlMOOEMlAL,  pri-mo-je'no-sl,  a.  (^prmogeniutf  \ 
Lat)  First-bom;  original;  primary;  constitu- 
ent ; riementaL  I 

PBixooKinTOB,  pri-mo-jen'e-tnr,  $,  A forefather.  | 
Pkxmoobkiturb,  pri-mo-jen'e-ture,  a (French, 
from  primm^  fir^  and  pemtu$^  begotten,  Lat.)  j 
Seoiori^ ; ridership ; state  of  bring  fi^-bom ; the  ' 
right  of  the  eldest  son,  and  those  who  d^ve  | 
Uuoo^  him  tbe  right  to  auooeed  to  the  property  i 
of  the  anoestor.  Among  the  andent  nations,  the  ! 
Jews  alone  seemed  to  have  recognised  this  usage  ! 
in  their  institutions. 

pRiMoocNiTOBSHip,  pri-mo-JsiiVtar-riup, «.  Bight  ' 
of  eldership.  | 

PBIMOEOIAI.,  pri-mawr'de-sl,  a.  (French,  prsMor-  : 
dscMi,  Lat.)  Original;  existing  from  the  begin-  i 
ung; — A ori^ ; first  priuriplA 
Pbimobdiam,  pri-mawr'de-an,  a A kind  of  plum.  ' 
Pbimordiatb,  pri-mawr'de-ate,  a (prmordMcm,  ■ 
Lat.)  Origmri ; existing  from  tbe  first. 

Pbimbosr,  prim'rose,  s.  (prime  and  rose,  from  its  . 
flowering  esriy  in  spring.)  Tbe  Primula  vulgaria  I 
of  T-mnna.  ; 

Pale  priwuiWM,  I 

That  die  immarrled  ere  they  can  behold  \ 

Bright  Pheebos  In  bis  strength. — Shake.  j 

Primula,  prim'o-la,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Primroses,  a | 
genus  ofjtlants,  type  of  the  natoral  order  Primo-  I 
laces.  Toe  more  common  species  are — tbe  Prim-  | 
rose,  P.  vnlgaiis ; the  Cowslip,  P.  veris ; the  Oxlip,  | 
P.  slater,  and  the  Auricula,  P.  anneals. 
Primulacms,  prim-u-la'se-e,  a (pnomloj  one  of  ' 
tbe  gakera.)  A natural  order  consisting  of  annual  ! 
or  perennial  betbaoeoas  planta ; leaves  usually  radi- 
cal ; flowen  either  on  radicle  scapes  and  in  nmbela, 
or  variouriy  arranged  in  tbe  avils  of  the  leaves ; 
calyx  fire-clcfl,  seldom  four-cleft,  inferior,  or  half 
snperior,  r^pUar,  persistent;  stamens  inserted  t^>on 
the  ooroUa,  eqnal  in  number  to  its  segments,  and 
opposite  them ; ovary  one-celled ; style  one ; stigma 
capitate ; capsule  opening  with  vrives ; placenta 
I central,  distinct ; se^  numerons  and  peltate. 
Pbimcm,  pri'tnum,  a.  A Latin  word  signifying  jfrsf, 
used  in  the  expreenon  prwnsm  (the  first 

mover) ; a phrase,  in  andent  Astnmomy,  denot- 
ing the  outermost  sphere  of  the  heavens,  which 
includes  and  pves  motion  to  all  the  others,  carry- 
ing them  round  with  it  in  its  dinmal  revolution. 
Its  centre  is  that  of  the  earth. 

Pbimt,  pri'me,  a.  Blooming. 

A violet  in  the  youth  of  prirng  natere.— 

Pbikcb,  prins,  a (Frenrii,  from  piimxpi,  Lat)  A 
sovereign;  the  chief  and  independent  ruler  of  a 
state ; a sovereign  in  s certrin  territory,  but  who 
holds  his  rank  off  a superior  to  whom  be  owes  par- 
ticular services ; the  son  of  a king  or  emperor,  or 
the  issue  of  a royal  family,  as  princei  of  the  blood ; 1 
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I the  chief  of  any  body  of  men.  Thie  word  hee  been 
I ; improperly  employed  by  Camden  and  Attobnry  to 

I designate  tbe  female  eorereigns  EHaabefch  and 
! Anne.  In  Scripture,  this  name  is  given  to  God ; 

\ He  •baU  atai^  op  affilaM  the  iVieca  of  prtneea^ilan. 

, TiU.S5. 

to  Christ,  who  is  called  tbe  Prmea  of  Peace  (7m. 
ix.  6) ; the  Prmot  of  life  (AeU  uk  15) ; to  men 
of  snpertor  worth  and  intelligenoe  {Ecde$.  x.  7) ; 

I ' to  the  nobles,  connaellMS,  a^  officers  of  a king- 
dom (/as.  X.  6);  to  Satan,  who  is  called  the 
prinoa  of  darfcn^  the  priiwe  of  tbe  worid,  &e. 
Pnaee'i-ftaUter^  the  pli^  Amanntoa  hypoeboo- 
driacna.  /Vince's  me^  an  aBoy  of  three  perte  of 
I , copper  to  one  of  sino,  fonning  one  of  Um  many 
I varietica  of  braaa;  called  alw  Frimet  Aapert's 
I metoL  Priace  Rvpar^a  dreps,  drope  of  green 
gUss  snddenly  cooled  by  letting  them  &D  into 
water : when  their  small  ends  are  broken  off,  th^ 

' instantly  fsB  into  powder  whh  exptorion.  /Van 
senofw,  (Latin,)  prince  or  firrt  the  senate, 
t In  ancient  Rome,  the  dtisen  whose  name  was  in- 
scribed first  on  tbe  list  of  the  aenste.  This  high 
dignity  wss  not  connected  with  any  office,  and,  in  I 
latCT  times,  was  ooufarred  only  on  those  who  were 
recognised  ss  the  most  oonsidenblo  dtisens  of  tbe 
stste.  /Vines  of  IKaies,  tbe  title  bestowed  by 
I pstent  to  the  beir-apparent  (bebg  tbe  eldest  son 
of  tbe  sovereign)  to  tbe  crown  of  Englsod.  The 
origin  of  this  title  is— Edward  L promised  tbe 
people  of  Wslee,  that  on  their  sobmisdon  to  his 
< vktorioas  srms,  be  would  ^ve  them  s prince  who 
was  bom  among  them,  and  who  could  speak  no 
I ' other  Ungnsge.  In  fblfilment  of  this  Jcsnitical , 
1 promise,  be  conferred  tbe  prindpefity  on  his  second 
I son  Edward,  bom  within  tbe  prindpality,  and,  as 
yet,  nnable  to  speak  any  language  at  alL  Edward 
j beome  beir  to  tbe  crown  throogb  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Alfonso,  and  irom  that  time  this 
' honour  baa  been  appropriated  to  the  elded  sons  of 
tbe  sovsrdgns  of  England; — t.  «.  to  play  the 
prince ; to  aaeome  state ; 

Nature  prompts  them, 

In  simple  and  low  things,  to  priMn  it,  much 
I Beyond  tbe  trlek  of  others.— 

I PxiRCKOOif,  piina'dnm,  a.  Tbe  jnrisdictioo,  sore- 
rdgnty,  rank,  or  estate  of  a prince. 

PaixGXLiKB,  prinslike,  a,  Becoming  a prince. 

; Pbiitcklinbss,  pruisIsKMa,  a.  Tbe  state,  manner, 
or  dignity  of  a prince. 

PxivcxLT,  prins^e,  a.  Resembling  a i^cs ; bav- 
i , ing  the  appearance  of  one  lugh  bora ; stately ; 

dignified ; having  the  rank  of  princes,  as  s man  of 
. prmeafy  birth ; becoming  a prinoe ; royal ; grand ; 

I angnst ; very  large,  as  s prmeefy  foctooe ; magni- 
ficrat;  rkh,  as  a prmoefy  entertainment. 

I Peihcbss,  prin'sea,  s.  A female  sovereign ; a sove- 
li  rrign  lady,  of  rank  next  to  that  of  a queen ; the 
I da^bter  of  a soverdgn ; the  oonsort  of  a prince. 

, PUKCKMUU,  prin'ses-like,>  odL  In  tbe  manner  of 
I PxiKCESSLT,  prin'ses-le,  / s princess. 

PxiKCiPAXr^  prin'se-pal,  o.  ^French,  prmcipaiu^ 
from  jyrwicqw,  Li^)  Chief ; highest  in  rank, 
character,  or  respectability,  as  tbe  prine^l  officers 
of  government ; chief ; essential ; most  important 
or  considerable.  In  Muuc,  fiindamentaL  In  Archi- 
tecture, principal  frrooe,  one  immediately  under . 
' the  prindpal  rafters,  or  parallel  to  them,  assist- 
I ing,  with  tbe  prindpala,  to  sopport  the  timbers  of 
I the  rooil  /V^iapoi  rci/lens,  ^oee  whose  sues  are 
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larger  than  thoee  of  tbe  common  rafters,  and 
which  are  framed  in  snch  a manner  as  to  bear 
the  principal  weight  of  the  others.  In  Law,  prin> 
eiptu  ckaUengCy  a species  of  challenge  to  jarors  fbi 
snspicion  of  partiality.  It  takes  place  when  tbs 
esnse  assigned  cairies  with  it  prirad  fide  evident 
mai^  of  sospcMn,  rither  of  mslke  or  favour.  In 
Perspective,  prmdpal  pointy  a point  in  the  per- 
spective pl^  upon  wUch  a line  will  fall,  drawn 
from  the  perpendienlar  to  that  plane.  It  is 
tbe  intersection  of  the  horixontal  planes,  or  the 
point  of  d^Uy  at  of  tke  eye.  Principal  ray,  the 
line  peering  from  the  eye  to  the  principal  poipt  oa 
the  perspective  plane; — s.  a diief  or  bead;  one 
who  takas  the  \nd ; a |»«stdent  or  governor;  one 
primarily  or  originally  engaged ; not  an  auxiliary. 
In  Architeetnre,  a main  timber  m an  assemblage 
of  (^rpentiy.  In  Commerce,  a sum  lent  out  at 
interest,  doe  as  a debt,  or  need  as  a fund,  distin- 
goisbed  firom  itUeretf  at  pnfis.  In  the  I^lne  Arta, 
tbe  diief  drcnmstance  in  a work  of  art,  to  which 
the  rest  are  to  be  submdinate.  In  Law,  tbe  oIk 
solute  perpetrator  of  a crime,  or  an  abettor;  a 
prtneip^  in  the  first  degree,  is  tbe  absolute  per- 
petrator of  tbe  crime ; a prindpal  m the  second 
degree,  is  one  who  is  meent,  aidiog  and  abetting 
the  fiMt  to  be  done ; distuiguished  from  an  aoces- 
•oiT.  In  Treason,  all  peraons  ooooerned  are  priiici- 
pali, — Blackdone.  In  Marie,  the  name  d a stop 
or  row  of  metal  pipea  in  an  organ,  tuned  an  octave 
higher  than  tbe  ^pason,  an  octave  lower  than  the 
fifteenth,  and  serving  to  blend  tbe  two,  as  well  as 
to  angment  the  rolome  of  sound.  In  tbe  Scottish 
Univenritiss,  tbs  prwe^paf  hss  the  ordinary  super- 
intendence of  the  depmtinoDt  of  all  membem  of 
the  coUege,  and  is primarint  piufess<»^  of  divinity; 
conseqaentiy  he  is  always  a deigyman  of  ths 
Church  of  Scotland. 

pRlKCtPAUTY,  prin-se-pslVte,  a.  {prindpamiy 
FV.)  Sovereignty;  supreme  power;  a prince; 
one  invested  with  severe^  power ; 

Let  her  be  a primeip«lil$, 

Borerelga  to  all  tbe  ctestarm  on  Uu  eartJi  — 
tbe  territory  of  a prince;  tbe  oonntry  which  gives 
title  to  a prince ; superiority ; predominance. — 
Little  used  m tbe  two  last  rignificationa. 

Haring  the  prerogative  and  priadpaiity  above  every 

thing  eUiiL— Jp.  Taylor. 

In  Scripture,  royal  state  or  attire,  (Jer.  xifi.  18.) 

PBXKCITALLT,  prin'se-pal-le,  ad.  Chiefly;  abovt 
all 

pBiKOtPALKKSi,  prin'oe-pal-nes,  «.  Tbe  state  of 
bring  principal  or  chief. 

PiUNCiPATf,  prin'se-pate,  s.  PtindpaEty ; nipreroe 
rale.— Ofasiriste. 

Tbe  prineipake  of  tbe  whole  ehordiy— Borrow. 

Pbxkoifbs,  prin'se-pis,  s.  (Latin.)  One  of  tbe 
four  grand  diviriona  of  the  andrnt  Roman  infan- 
try. it  ia  said  they  owe  thrir  name  to  the  drcnin- 
stanoe  of  being  tbe  ebrioe  men  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  to  them  was  apprinted  the  honoorable  poet  of 
assnming  the  initiative  in  as  engagement.  Tbe 
other  three  bodies  were  the  veHUty  Aostoti,  and 
tbe  triariL 

Pbincipia,  prin-rip'e-a,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity, 
a spot  of  ground  about  100  feet  in  length,  inclnd^ 
between  tbe  two  partitions  of  tbe  Boi^  camp,  in 
which  were  erected  altars  and  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  in  which  the  standards  and  inrigma  were 
lodged ; the  contracted  tiUo  of  the  * rhhos«|)hui 
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Natmlu  PrincipiA  MalbemAticA,'  the  great  work  of 


^ Lwae  Newtoo,  the  pobUcatton  of  which  marka 
I the  nuMt  importaat  epoch  in  the  hiitorj  of  saenoe. 
I PBDfciPiAKT,  priMipVant,  a.  (prMc^pMMi,  a be- 
I ginning,  Beginning ; taking  firet. 

' PanrciPiAnoN,  pcin-eip-e-a'shoo,  t.  Analjab  into 
j oonatitoent  or  demeatil  parts. — Not  need. 

Th«  ■eparating  of  anjr  nwtal  into  Ui  oriftaal  element, 

. ve  call  fTteipiawit.-^Baeom. 

' PBnrciPl.B,  prin'ae-pl,  s.  (prMC^  IV.  principitmf 
j Lat.)  The  cause,  sooroe,  or  origin  of  anj^ing: 

I that  from  which  a thing  proceeds,  as  the  prmeipUi 
of  motion  or  action ; (this  ts  the  general  eense ;) 
I element ; eonstitoent  put  ] phmordirU  sobetaooe ; 

groond;  foondataon;  that  which  iiap]>orts  an  as- 
' sertioo,  an  action,  or  a series  of  actiixis  or 

* ing,  as,  * on  what  primtiplt  do  tou  a5Acrt  or  denj 

• this?*  *tfais  man  reaeons  on  cnrioiL%  prisiciplui*  a 
general  truth;  a law  oompc)MMidin^  muiiy  stib- 

; ordinate  troth^  as  tha  frmdplt$  of  tnorolitj ; 

I'll  iry 

If  ret  I can  cohdoe  Cboee  itidibom  prindplea 
Or  fklth,  of  boQoor.— 

tenet ; that  which  ia  beliered,  w bclbcr  trne  or  fal<^, 
hat  which  aenres  as  the  basis  of  a svsti'm,  or  a nils 
; of  action,  as,  the  prweipUs  of  Christianity,  the 
I prindpUi  of  the  Stoics.  In  Chemistry,  farincrly, 

' and  to  some  extent  still,  somewhat  vaguely  used. 

! Sometimes  it  means  an  dem^ntnrj  subfltan<y^,  at 

I when  we  speak  of  the  eotiffitucn/  jtnnc/yf/ot  of 

! bodies;  sometimes  a rabstance,  on  the  presence 
I of  which  certain  qnalitiea,  which  are  common  to 
a narober  of  bodies,  depend,  as  the  aridi/yinff 
and  sometimes  tboM  substiinces,  which 
are  the  peculiar  reenlts  of  tho  combination  of 
organ! led  with  inorganic  matter,  arc  called  prori- 
male  pn/tc^»le$.  In  Science  generally,  a truth 
admitted  either  witbont  proof,  or  as  having  been 
already  prored : in  the  former  aeoae  it  U synony- 
mous with  omom,  in  the  latter,  with  the  pluaae 
estailished principle.  Aprindpleo^MumaitHaturef 
la  a law  of  action  among  human  bnngs;  a consti- 
tutional tendency  common  to  the  human  race; 
thus,  it  is  a principle  of  hunum  nature  to  resent 
iiyory  and  repel  insult ; — r.  a.  to  establish  or  fix 
b any  tenet ; to  impress  with  any  tenot — Chiofiy 
mwd  b the  participle. 

Widi  (pMdneee  jwhiefpTd  not  to  reject 
The  peollent— JfOto*. 
to  establish  firmly  m the  mind. 

PrimcoCK,  prbltokfl  a.  (prink  and  cock.)  A cox- 

PbiMCOX,  prinlcoks,  / comb ; a conceited  person ; 
a pert  young  rogue;  a child  made  saucy  through 
too  much  bdul^oe.  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces 
this  word  ImRcnus  and  obsolete,  but  it  still  seems 
Co  be  used  b the  last  form,  parUcolarly  b the 
north  of  Eo^and. 

You  are  a saucy  boy ; 

This  trtek  may  ehanee  to  acathe  you : I know  what ; 
You  must  not  oootimry  mol— you  are  a primeoz,  iro-~~ 

SkaJu, 

It  la  a frintoek  boy,  who,  In  hts  achool,  knows  not  bow 
; Ikr  one  prooeeda  against  alt  ox^vr.—Fiorio,  7V.  of  Mtm- 

PRIKIA,  prin'e-a,  s.  ( pn'nos,  the  ilex,  Gr.?)  A genus 
I of  birds : Family,  Sylvlndie. 

Prink,  prink,  v.  a.  (^pronken^  to  sliine,  to  strut, 
Dutch,  profieieii,  to  adorn,  Teut.)  To  pmnk ; to 
dress  for  aliow ; to  put  on  stalely  sire ; to  strut. 

PitiNOB,  pri'noe,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  the  holly, 
which  it  much  raiemUes.)  A genus  of  jdanU: 
Onler,  Aqiufoliaoeai. 
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Print,  print,  r.  a.  (yirmfiain,  Welsh,  ss^premer,  Fr. 
from  unpremo,  I print,  m and  premo,  I press,  ; 
Lat)  To  form  lett^  characters,  or  other  figures  | 
<m  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material,  by  impnesion ; 
thus  Mtera  are  formed  on  paper  I7  impressing  it 
OD  types  blackened  with  ink.  Figures  are  prmted  \ 
on  cloth  by  means  of  bloeks  or  ^Ibders.  The  I 
roUing-press  is  employed  to  trice  pnnU  or  impres- 
•ems  from  oopporplatsi  { to  impreat  anything  ao 
at  to  laaro  its  form ; 

That  leareriy  priato  the  turf  00  whldi  be  trod.— i>|pden. 
Peih^  some  fboteteps  pn'atad  tn  the  day.— Aflerowmoa, 
to  publish  a book (elliptical ;) 

The  momeat  be  jwia<i^  he  maatexpeet  to  bear  cMnora 
of  truth.— Aps. 

— s.  a mark  or  form  made  by  hnpresrion ; any 
line,  charootar,  figure,  or  bdeotatioo  of  any  form, 
mado  by  tho  presfuro  of  any  body  or  thbg  upon  | 
another,  as  the  print  of  t^  fo^  b snow ; tke  j 
print  of  types,  m-  of  a copperplate,  on  paper;  ! 
hcTicc,  the  impressions  of  types  b gcoerri,  as  to 
form,  sim,  and  other  clrcumstanoes,  as  a large 
pnot,  a srnall  print,  a good  print,  &c. ; that  whic^  j 
bring  impressed,  leareo  its  fonn,-  as  a butter  prinL,  ; 
a wooden  print ; the  fepreeentation  of  anytliing  - 
made  by  imprearioo ; 

Nor  yet  ontof  my  fsnqr  rexe  | 

Tlte  prior  of  that  suppoMd  face.—  WoSer. 

The  priHta  which  we  see  of  antlqultlM.— /v^fcw.  I 
the  state  of  being  prmted  and  pabllslutl,  as  ‘some 
people  ore  food  of  appearing  in  priof ; 

I loTa  a lo  prior.— Aois. 

a single  sheet  prbted  few  sale ; a newspaper ; 

Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat, 

Or  do  the  p riots  and  papore  lie  7 — Ape.  * 

fortnri ; meth^;  exactness. — Obsolete  in  this  | 
signitication.  1 

llu  must  speak  In  prio4  walk  in  print,  cat  and  drink  to 
print,— B^ian'a  Annt.  of  JJtl. 

I wiD  do  it.  Sir,  inprin/.— 

PrinU  (plural),  engrnringHt  also,  printed  calicoes. 
Ovt  of  prinU,  a phrase  signifying  that  the  whole 
impression  of  a printed  work  is  sold,  or,  at  least, 
tbit  there  are  no  co|Hes  on  sale  by  the  publisher. 
Printed,  print'ed,  port.  a.  Impressed ; bdeuted ; 
dis|daybg  cbaracten  or  figuru  formed  by  imprea- 
rion,  as  prhtUd  calicoes. 

PbjntbR,  prbt'nr,  s.  One  who  prbts  books,  pam- 
phlets, or  papers ; one  who  Impresses  letters  or 
figures  with  copperptutca ; one  who  stains  or 
prints  doth  with  figures. 

PitlNTINO,  pimtlng,  $.  Tho  art  or  practice  of  im- 
preasmg  letters,  characters,  or  other  figures  on  | 
paper,  doth,  or  otlier  material ; the  buriness  of  a ' 
printer;  typography.  Printing-inky  a comporitk>n 
of  linseed  oil  boiled  to  Tornish,  to  which  some 
colouring  matter  U added,  employed  to  coat  the 
face  of  types  and  ongnivings  b relief,  previous  to 
obtaining  an  impression  them.  Printing- 

pnpeVy  paper  nsed  b the  printbg  of  books,  &e.  a» 
distinguished  from  writing-paper,  wrapping-paper, 
&C.  Piinting-pretiy  a press  for  the  prbtbg  of 
books,  &c. 

Pbintless,  jnbtlos,  a.  That  Ictres  no  hnpres- 
sioa. 

Ye  elvro, 

And  TO  that  on  the  rends  with  printUu  foot 
Do  chaoe  the  ebbing  Neptone.— 

Pbiocera,  pri-os'e-ta,  a.  {prion,  a saw,  and  ktroty 
a born,  Gr.)  A geans  of  Coleopterous  inaecta: 
Family,  Clcride. 
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PUISCILIANIST-PRISOX, 


I Pmiokoderma,  pri-o-uo-<ler'ma,  u (/nv/n,  a &aw, 
I and  dtrmu,  kIu^  Gr.)  A genus  of  Kntozoa:  Or- 

I der,  Nematuidca. 

! PRIODOK,  pri'o-don,  s . ( prion,  a saw,  and  0(fr>us,  a 
..  tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  iislica,  Udongh^  to  the 

I I Aoutthurina! : Family,  Coryiducuidxn. 

' Priodontes,  pri'o-don-tcs,  s.  ( prUmut,  ono  of  the 
genera.)  A subdivision  of  the  Arcmvdillos,  con- 
sisting  of  Dasypus  gigus,  or  Great  Armadillo; 
distinguished  bj  baruig  twenty-two  to  tweuty-fuur 
' small  teeth  on  each  side  of  Uie  jaws,  a greater 

I number  than  is  found  in  any  other  mammal. 

Prigs,  pri'on,  #.  (Crock,  a saw.)  The  name  given 
^ by  Lat'i  {>edo  to  a genus  of  Petrols,  the  Pachyptila 
of  Itligcr. 

i pRiosiG.E,  pri-on'e-de,  $.  A fam3y  of  capricorn 
Coleopterous  insects,  the  body  of  wliich  U thick 
I ' and  robust. 

j PuiOSiTES,  pri-o-ni'tea,  t.  (prion,  a saw,  Gr.)  The 
I Motmou,  a gi-nus  of  birds : Family,  Trog*itud«. 

pRiosoDos,  pri-oa'o-don,  $.  (^prion^  a saw,  and 
1 or/ous,  a tooth,  Gr.  the  Delundung  of  the  Juvanciic, 
and  Shrow-cat  of  Swaiuson.)  A genius  feline 
Manrunolla,  placed  by  I>r.  Horsheld  under  a sepa- 
I rote  section  of  the  Fclids,  termed  by  him  Priono- 

I dontidse. 

I Phignops,  pri'o-nopa,  «,  (prion,  a saw,  opSy  the 
I face,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  tlie 

j Shrikes:  Family,  L.amiad». 

Priokotes,  pri-o-no'tis,  t ( prujit,  a saw,  and  ous 
I oiot,  an  car,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  serroted  leaves.) 
i A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Epacrid.'icec. 

I PRio5ornECA,  pri-on-o-tAe'ka,  s.  (prion,  a saw, 
j and  Ouke,  a case,  Gr.)  A genus  ^ Coleopterous 
I bisects:  Family,  Pimpelidc. 

! PRloxoTirs,  pri-o-no'liw,  s.  ( prion^  a saw,  and  ou$ 
, o<<«,  an  car,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  in- 

; sects : Family,  Reduvnhe.  Also,  a genus  of  fishes, 
belongiug  to  the  family  TrigluUe,  or  Gurnards, 
r Priokurus,  pri-o-nu'rus,  s.  (pnbn,  a saw,  snd 
' ' oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  bclon^g  to 
! the  Acanthorin® : Family,  Cor}'ph®nidsB. 

i Phiokus,  pri'o-niLs,  s.  (prion,  a saw,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insoccs:  Type  of  the  family  Prio- 

I nidfl). 

! Prior,  pri'ur,  a.  (Latin.)  Preceding  in  the  order 
1 of  time;  former;  being  before  something  else; 

anteculent;  anterior; — «.  the  »U{<rior  of  a con- 
i rent  of  monks,  or  one  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Priors  are  cluustral  or  convcntical ; the  conmi/iaii 
{ I are  the  aame  as  abbots : a daiatraJ  prior  U one 

' who  governs  the  religious  of  an  abbey  or  priory 

j in  commfnditmy  having  his  jurisdiction  wholly  from 

I I the  abbot.  In  sorao  churches,  a prior  is  ono  who 

j presides  over  othon  in  tlie  same  churches. 

i Priorate,  pri'ur-ate,  s.  Government  by  a prior. 

I Priohkss,  pri'ur-es,  s.  A lady-superior  of  a con- 
vent of  nuns. 

j pRioBiTT,  pri-or'e-te,  $.  The  state  of  being  ante- 
I . cedent  in  tunc,  or  of  pnKX'ding  somethiug  else ; 

I precedence  in  place  or  ronk. 

I PRIOULT,  pri'ur-lc.  nd.  Anteccilcnlly. — Not  used. 

I Privrljf  to  that  era. — OoUts. 

I Priarship,  pri'ur-sbip,  s.  The  state  or  olTice  of  a 
prior. 

PuioRir,  pri'or-e,  s.  A convent  in  dignity  below  an 
abbey,  and  of  wliich  a prior  is  superior.  Frioric* 

I are  churches  given  to  priors  ts  tHuiuoiy  or  by 
I way  of  title. 

j PaiSAGE,  pri'saje,  #.  (priser,  to  prise  or  value,  Fr.) 

rou  u. 


A right  buhmging  to  the  crown  of  England,  of  > 
taking  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  sliip  import-  > 
ing  twenty  tuns  or  more.  This,  by  charter  of  > 
Edward  I.  was  exchanged  into  a duty  of  two 
slilUings  fur  every  tun  imported  by  merchant 
stran^‘rs,  and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  | 
the  l^ig’a  butler.  | 

PaihCiLiANiST,  pris-sil-yan-ist,  s.  In  Ecclesiasti- 
cal  UUtitry,  one  of  a sect  8o  named  from  Priscil- 
liau,  a Spaniard,  bisltop  of  Avila,  who  practised 
magic,  maintaiued  the  errors  of  the  Manicheea, 
ami  held  it  to  be  bwful  to  make  false  oaths  in  the 
support  of  one's  cause  and  iuten.'ait.  j 

Prism,  prizm,  s.  (prume,  Fr.  prisma^  Gr.)  In 
Geometry,  a solid  contained  between  two  equal, 
sunilar,  and  parallel  polygons  joined  by  as  many 
paralltilugroms  as  each  polygon  has  sides. 
prisms  there  are  different  kinds,  as  a right  prum, 
an  oidiqtu  prism ; or  according  to  the  number  of 
sides,  triangtdar,  quadrongolarf  See,  prisms.  In  ' ] 
Optica,  a triangular  solid  of  the  form  stated,  com-  i 
p«>9cd  of  glass  or  other  diaphanous  substance,  by 
means  of  which  the  solar  ray  may  be  doenmpoeed 
into  ita  various  colours.— See  Primary  colotm. 
Prismatic,  priz-mat'ik,  \ a.  Kesembling  a 
PRISMATICAL,  priz-mat'e-kal,/  prism ; separated 
or  distributed  by  a prism ; formed  by  a prism ; 
pertaining  to  a prism.  Frismatie  cohurSy  colours  - 
produced  in  docomp>oamg  light  by  a prism;— (see 
Primary  colours.)  PrisaoUir  compass,  an  instru- 
ment used  for  measuring  horizontal  angles  in  snr- 
veying.  The  angles  are  taken  from  the  magnetic 
meridian,  a gradtuUed  float-card  being  attached  to 
the  needle.  In  Optics,  the  prwnatic  sjwtmm  is 
the  oblong  imago  of  primary  cohiurs  foniud  by  > 
the  decomposition  of  a ray  solar  light  on  pass-  . 
ing  through  a prism. 

Prismatically,  priz-mat'e-kol-le,  ad.  In  the 
form  or  manner  of  a prism ; by  a prism.  | 

PBi.SMATlCARriTS,  priz-mat-e-kdr'pus,  *.  {prisma,  \ 
a prism,  and  karpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  long  prismatical  fonn  of  the  fhiit.)  A genus  i 
of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope:  i 
Order,  Campanulacetc. 

Prismatoidal,  priz-ma-toj'dnl,  a.  {prisma,  % ' 
prism,  and  euios,  a form.  Or.)  Having  a prism-  | 
like  form.  j 

PRISMOID,  prix'moid,  s.  In  Geometry,  an  imperfect  ' 
prism ; a figure  like  a prism,  but  not  answering 
exactly  to  the  definition.  i 

PRISUT,  priz'roe,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  Cke  a prism.  ^ 
Prison,  prim,  s.  ( French,  from  pris,  taken,  pren-  ' 
drtj  to  take,  prision,  Span,  prisoua.  Armor.) 
Any  place  of  confinement  or  involuntary  restraint; 
a place  for  the  safe  custody  of  penons,  in  order 
to  their  answering  any  action,  civil  or  crimiaal ; 
and  upon  conviction  of  a criminal  offence,  a pruon  \ 
ta,  in  innumerable  instances,  by  statute  appointed  , 
as  a place  of  punishment,  as  well  as  of  ^e  cus- 
tody ; a jail ; any  place  of  confinement  or  re.strainL  > 
And  sotmdlDK  tempests  in  dark  prisoms  ho\ds.—I>ryde>L.  I 
In  Scripture,  a low,  obscure,  afflicted  condition,  ! 
Eccles,  iv.  14 ; a state  of  spiritu.al  bondage,  Isaiah  '■ 
xlii.  22,; — v.  a.  to  shut  up  in  prison;  to  confine; 
to  restrain  from  liberty ; to  captivate  ; to  enchain ; 
Who.  as  they  sonfi,  would  take  the  prison'd  aouJ,  j 
And  lap  U in  Elysium. — Milkm. 
to  confine.  Prison-base,  a kind  of  mral  sport,  | 
commonly  callod  prison-iart.  Prison-house,  a 
house  in  which  piisoners  are  confined;  a jniL  j 
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: ; PRISOXEB— PRIV^ATE. 

^ PmsoNi^R,  pfizn'ar,  $.  One  who  is  con6ned  In  » 
pmou  by  arrost  or  warrant ; a pciaon  under 
I arrest,  or  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  whether  in 
prison  or  not ; a man  is  a prisoner  upon  matter 

I of  record!,  or  upon  matter  otfact.  Prisoner  upon 
matter  of  record,  U he  who,  being  present  in  court, 
is  by  the  court  committed  to  prison ; a prisoner 
npon  matter  of  fact,  is  he  who  is  oommitted  only 
upon  arrest  by  the  sheriff;  a cmptiTc;  one  taken 
by  an  enemy  in  war ; one  whose  liberty  is  ro- 
, strained,  as  a bird  in  a cage. 

- pRiBONMKirr,  prixn'ment,  $,  Confinement  In  a 
prison ; imprismiment. — The  latter  word  is  com- 
monly used. 

May  bo  ho  will  iKrt  tooeta  yoong  Arthur's  life, 

But  hold  himself  safe  In  his  pruMtMexr.— •SKob*. 

pRiSTACAimrcs,  pris-ta-kan'Mos,  s.  (prisfer,  a 
sawyer,  and  o4rantAns,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genns  of 
' fuseil  placoid  fishes,  from  tiie  oolite  of  Stouosficld. 
j Pbistik.c,  piis-ti'ne,  $.  (presfis,  the  only  genus.) 
•|  A subfiunily  of  the  Squalida,  the  fishes  of  which 
r have  the  snont  produced  into  on  osseous,  flat, 

; sword-ahaped  plate,  armed  with  spiuct  on  the 
aides : mouth  l^eatb. 

^ Pristine,  pris'tine,  a,  (prultMw,  LaU)  First; 

■ ' original ; ancient ; primitive. 

PRISTIS,  pns'tis,  «.  {^prizOy  1 saw,  Gr.)  The  Saw- 
fish, a genus  of  fishes,  typo  of  Uie  subfamily 
Pristinse;  a genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  England. 

PRISTIL'RUA,  pris-te-u'nis,  s.  (prtA>,  1 saw,  and 
II  oura,  a tail,  Gr.  from  its  ha\ing  largo  scalrs 
J arranged  like  a saw  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  tail) 
A genus  of  spiraculated  Shtfk : Family,  Squa- 
lidly 

pRlSTOOASTED,  privto-gas'tuT,  s.  (prtso,  I saw, 

I and  ffattcr,  the  belly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes: 

I Family,  Salmonldx. 

1 Prithee,  prith’y  A contracted  form  of  ‘pray  thee,* 
as,  I pnthte;  but  it  is  geucrally  used  without 
the  pronoun. 

. pRiVACT,  pri'va-se,  s.  (from  private.)  A state  of 
i being  in  rerirement  from  company  or  observation ; 

secrecy ; a place  of  soclusion  from  company  or 
observation;  solitude;  rrUrerooDt ; ooncealinent  of 
what  is  said  or  (bme;  privity;  tocitumity.-^Not 
used  in  the  last  two  signiiications. 
pRIVADO,  pri-va'do,  s.  (Spanish.)  A secret  friend. 

I —Obsolete. 

The  lady  embarked  for  Portugal  with  some  piMdo  of 
j her  own. — Uooon, 

Private,  pri'vato,  o.  (pWrofia,  from  privo,  I be- 
reave, properly  I strip  or  separate ; privu*,  singu- 
lar, several,  peculiar  to  one’s  self;  that  is,  separate, 
Ijit)  Separate;  unconnected  with  others  ; hence, 
peculiar  to  one’s  self;  belonging  to,  or  concerning 
an  individual  ouly,  as  a mao’s  jmoUe  opinion ; pe- 
culiar to  a number  to  a joint  concern,  company,  or 
body  politic,  as  the  private  interesst  of  a family, 
of  a outnpany,  or  of  a state ; opposed  to  public  ,* 
sequestered  from  company  or  ob^rration ; secret ; 
secluded,  as  a private  cell,  private  prayer;  not 
I ; publicly  known ; not  open,  as  a private  negocio- 
! tion;  not  invested  with  public  office  or  employ- 

ment, as  a private  citizen;  individual;  personal, 
in  contradistinction  from  public  or  national,  as 
I private  interest.  A jmvate  act  at  statute  is  one 
which  affects  an  individual  or  a company  only,  as 
opposed  to  a general  law,  which  affects  the  whole 
eommunity.  In  Law,  private-toatf  is  a ri^t  whkh 
I 4M 
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one  or  more  persons  have  of  going  over  the  Luitls 
of  another.  In  private,  a scriptoral  eapriAsion 
for  secrotly ; not  pnbUcly  or  openly ; — «.  a secret 
message ; — (obsolete ;) 

Ills  private  with  me  of  the  dauphin’s  lore,  ^ 

Is  much  motv  general  thai>  tbesu  line*  iuiporL — , 

a particular  business ; — (obeolcto ;) 

Nor  most  1 bo  unmindfiil  of  my  prioaie,  i 

For  which  1 called  my  brother,  and  the  trilsmea,  ] 

My  kinsfolk,  and  my  cUonts,  to  bo  near  me.—  | 

Ben  Joneoe. 

a common  soldier.  ■ 

Privateer,  pri-va-tero',  s.  (from  private.)  Asliip  I 
fitted  out  by  private  men  to  seize  or  pluiuliT  the  • 
sliips  of  a public  enemy.  Such  a ship  mast  bo  ' 
licensed  or  oommUsion^  by  the  government,  or  ! 
it  is  a pirate;— r.  w.  to  fit  out  ships  ag;unst  ’ 
enemies  at  the  charge  of  private  per«mH:  to  \ 
cruise  in  a oommlssipned  private  ship  ag.unst  an 
enemy,  for  seizing  their  ships  or  annoying  tlicir 
eommerocu 

PRIVATELT,  priVate-le,  0(L  Secretly;  not  openly;  j 
in  a manner ; in  a manner  afi'oeting  on  individual  ! 
or  company.  • 

Peivateness,  priVnte-mw,  s.  Ketirement;  seclii-  ' 
ston  from  <xim[^y  or  society;  the  state  of  an  in- 
dividual in  the  rank  of  common  citizens,  or  not  | 
invested  with  office. 

Privation,  pri-va'shan,  s.  (French,  pn-'o/m,  from  | 
priva,  Lot.  see  Private.)  The  stdo  of  Uniig 
deprived;  particularly  deprivatiim  or  aWncs  ot  . 
wluit  is  neoeshiiTT  for  comf>rt;  the  act  of  ro-  | 
moving  something  posiM‘s.H..‘d ; the  remov;d  ot 
dobtruction  of  any  thing  or  quality ; | 

FiiT  what  U thU  conla;rioH’t  sin  of  ktn  J, 

Ihit  a primluin  of  that  gmeo  within. — iMjvUe. 

absence  in  general,  as  cold  U a privfttbm  of  he.at; 
the  mental  act  by  which  we  »tq>ar»te  a suhj.xt  ; 
from  anything  appencbint;  the  act  of  dcgr;Mihig  | 
fnun  office  or  raiiL  In  this  tdgnlilcatiun,  depri^ 
vii/H>a  is  now  used. 

If  part  of  the  ovlato  be  somewhat  in  the  election,  you  1 
cannot  make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  pruotwM  or  ' 
tratulatiun. — liaam. 

Privative,  priVa-tiv,  a.  Causing  privation ; con-  . 
sisting  in  the  ulwenco  of  something;  not  potdtive.  | 
Privation  is  in  things  what  ne^iiw  is  in  ptopo^  ; I 
sirioiw; — s,  that  of  which  the  essence  is  the  | 
absence  of  something,  as  * snencs  is  the  absence  of 
sound.*  In  Grammar,  a prefix  to  a word  which 
changes  its  signification,  and  gives  It  a contrary 
sense,  as  im  and  in,  in  untie,  incorrecL  The 
word  may  also  bo  applied  to  affixes,  as  to  less,  in  I 
sinUss. 

Privativelt,  pri’va-tiv-lc,  ad.  By  tbs  absence 
of  something;  negatively.  | 

PRIVATIVBNSSK,  pri'va-tiv-nos,  f.  Notation  of  the  { 
absence  of  something  that  should  be  present,  j 

Privet,  privlt,  s.  The  common  name  for  plants  of  i 
the  genus  Ligustrom.  I 

Privileob,  prive-lej,  s.  (French,  from  j?ririi(^«8»; 
ywiruf,  separate,  and  lex  Ugis,  law,  Lat.)  A par- 
ticular and  peculiar  benefit  or  advantage  enjoyed  { | 
by  a person,  company,  or  society,  beyond  the  ij 
oonunon  advantages  of  other  citizens ; any  pecu- 
liar benefit,  right,  or  community;  advantagR; 
favour;  benefit; — e.  a.  to  invest  with  rights  or 
immunities ; to  exempt  frdm  censure  or  danger ; . 
to  exempt  from  paying  tax  or  impost.  In  LaW| 
privileged  debts  are  thoM  which  an  executor  may 
pay  in  preference  to  others,  such  as  funeral  ex- 
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|j  PRIVILY— PRIZE. 

!•  pefuea,  •erraDU'  wages,  expenses  of  medical 
* I attendanoe  ineanrd  dating  the  ilbesa  of  the  de- 
ceased, &C. — Tomivu.  Ptnotud  primtega  are 
j attached  to  the  person,  as  those  of  peers,  members 
I of  parliament,  Real  prmlegu  are  attached 

I to  place,  as  the  pneiUgu  of  tbs  <]tieeo'a  palace, 

j Writ  of  priKHagty  a writ  to  delirer  a pririleged 
j pers<m  from  cntfodj,  when  anested  in  a dril  soit. 
j Privilt,  pri/e-le,  Prirately;  secretly, 
j Paivnr,  prir'e-te,  a.  (prtroitf^,  Fr.)  Priracy; 

secrecy;  oonSdence;  prirate  knowledge;  jcnnt 
! knowledge  with  another  of  a private  concern.  In 
! the  plur^  secret  parts.  iVmite  h^cneledgt^  in 
I Law,  the  condition  of  parties  between  whom  scene 
I eonneerion  cxista,  arising  from  some  mntoal  con- 
tract with  each  other,  as  between  donor  and  donee, 
lessor  and  leasee;  or  else  it  signifies  the  condition 
of  persons  related  by  blood,  as  ancestor  and  heir,  &C. 

Pritt,  priy'e,  (pru>^  Fr.  ywiras,  Lat)  Private; 
not  pubh'c ; asaign^  to  secret  uses ; secret ; not 
shown ; clandestine ; admitted  to  secrets  of  state ; 
— s.  a neceaaar/  house.  In  Law,  a partaker ; a 
person  having  an  interest  in  any  action  or  thing, 

! as  a ywicy  in  blood.  Priviea  are  of  foor  kinds — 
prio%«»  in  Woody  as  the  heir  to  his  father ; ywirtci 
in  repruentationy  as  ezeentors  and  administrators 
j to  the  deceased ; priviet  in  estofe,  as  the  persons 
' in  reversion  and  in  remainder,  donor  and  donee, 

I lessor  and  leasee ; privy  in  tenare,  as  the  lord  in 
I escheat.  Prity^ootmcU,  an  eztensire  body,  with 
whose  advice  and  assistance  the  crown  administers 
< the  government;  its  members  are  appointed  by 
j the  crown  without  any  patent  or  grant  CtntU- 
mat  of  tht  pricy-chixmbery  officers  of  the  royal 
j household,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  the  sovereign 
at  court,  at  diversions,  progresses,  &e.  /Vity 
I oral  or  iignvt,  the  seal  which  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  usee  in  grants,  &c.  which  are  to 
pass  the  great  seal,  or  which  is  used  by  him  or 
her  in  matters  of  subordinate  oonseqnence,  which 
i.  do  lint  require  the  great  seal.  Lord  Privy  StaL, 

I the  hAh  groat  officer  of  state  in  England,  who  has 
the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  of  the  sovereign, 

j used  to  all  grants,  charters,  pardons,  &c.  before 

I I they  come  to  the  great  seal.  Privy  verdicty  a 

I verdict  given  privily  to  the  judge  out  of  court, 

I when  he  has  left  or  adjourned  it,  and  the  jury 

having  agreed,  desire  to  bs  released  from  their 
confinement 

pRizaOE,  pri'zaj,  s.  The  enstom  or  share  that  be- 
longs to  the  crown,  out  of  such  merchandises  as 
are  taken  at  sea,  by  way  of  lawful  prise. 

I Prize,  prize,  s.  (jwiae,  from  prity  taken,  Fr.  ywew, 
price.  Germ.)  Something  taken  by  adventure  or 
conquest ; a reward  gain^  by  contest  with  com- 
petitocB ; a reward  gained  by  any  performance ; 
the  money  or  other  article  drawn  by  a lottery 
j ticket e.  a.  (y>ruer,  Fr.)  to  nts  or  value  at  a 

I certain  price; 

I Lift  I ;>nM  not  a straw;  but  for  mine  honour,  wbleh  I 

I would  ftwo.— Aok«. 

j to  esteem ; to  value  highly.  Prite-fightery  one 

jl  who  fights  pubHcly  for  a reward.  Prize-moneyy 

' j money  obtmned  from  oi^turca  made  In  war,  and 

j distributed  according  to  certain  proportions  among 

! the  captors.  All  acts  relating  to  army  prize-money 

j were  repealed  by  the  2 and  3 Wm.  IV.  c.  53, 

which  idso  enacts,  that  all  captures  made  by  the 
army  shall  be  divided  according  to  such  general 
I yule  of  distribution  as  the  cyuwn  shall  direct. 
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Prizes,  pri'zur,  s.  Ono  who  or  sots 

valos  on  a thing ; 

It  holds  Its  estimate  and  dignity, 

As  well  as  wbersin  'tls  precious  ox 
As  In  the  priMT.— Aab. 
one  who  oontends  for  a prize. 

The  bony  pHssr  of  the  humorous  duke.-— jViks. 

1 hare  a ^ot  upon  those  pruer*.— Am  Auwoa. 

Pro,  pro.  A Latin  and  Greek  preposition,  sig- 
ni^ing  for,  before,  or  forth.  Pro  and  Con,  fur 
and  against.  Pro  ratUy  in  proportioa ; at  a cer- 
tain rate.  Pro  re  noAz,  occasionally,  as  circum- 
stances may  reqnire.  Pro  bono  pubUeOy  for  tho 
public  good,  eonfeuOy  literally,  as  confi^ssod. 
In  Law,  a term  applied  to  a defeud^t  In  the  court 
of  chancery  who  appeara,  and  is  afterwards  in  con- 
tempt for  not  answering ; wherefore  the  matter  in 
the  bin  shall  be  token  pro  confuso.  Pro  vulicitOy 
as  undivided ; the  joint  oocupatiou  or  possession  of 
lands ; land  is  held  pro  uuiiruo  when  neitlier  of 
the  parties  holding  it  is  entitled  to  any  specific 
portion,  but  all  have  a joint  interest  iu  the  undi- 
vided whole. — Couxt  Pro  partibu*  UberandUy  a 
writ  formerly  in  use  for  the  partition  of  lands  be- 
tween cohrira. 

Proa,  pro'a,  s.  The  name  given  to  a narrow  canoe 
about  80  feet  long  by  8 feet  wide,  used  In  the 
Ladnae  islands ; — the  lee  side  is  flat,  tho  bead  and 
stern  exactly  alike.  A slight  frame  work,  colled 
an  outrigger,  projects  serer^  feet  to  windward  ; it 
bears  a small  blo^  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a canoe, 
which  jwevents  tho  vessel  from  oversetting  to  that 
sideu  It  is  steered  with  a paddle  at  eitW  end, 
and  moves  with  great  velocity  cither  bockwords  or 
forwards. 

Proaulior,  pro-awre-on,  s.  (y»ro,  before,  and  autoy 
ahaU,Gr.)  In  Architecture,  the  same  as  vestibule, 
— which  see. 

Pbopabilism,  prob'a-l^-ism,  $.  In  Theology  and 
Ethics,  a theory  professed  by  some  casuistical 
divines,  according  to  which  it  is  lawful  to  follow  a 
probaWc  opnion  in  doubtful  points. 

PROBABILIST,  probVbil-Ut,  s.  One  who  m.iintiuns 
or  believes  tho  doctrines  of  probabilism. 

Pbosabilitt,  pro-ba-bil'e-to,  t.  {probabUiUy  Fr. 
probabUiUUy  Lst.)  likelihood ; appearance  of 
truth ; evidence  arising  from  the  prepondcration  of 
argument ; not  amounting  to  moi^  oertsinty ; any 
thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  truth. 

pRODADLB,  prob'a-bl,  a.  (French,  from  probobUi$y 
Lot,)  likdy;  having  more  evidence  the 
contrary; 

Not  prebaiU  by  serlpturs.— ifntiM. 
that  may  bs  proved;  that  renders  something  pro- 
bable. 

Probably,  prob'a-ble,  ad.  likely ; in  likelihood ; 
with  the  appearance  of  trnth  or  reality. 

PfiOBARO,  proliang,  s.  In  Surgery,  a piece  of 
whalebone  with  a piece  of  sponge  attached  to  its 
extremity,  for  tho  purpose  of  removing  obstnio- 
tions  in  the  esophagus. 

Probatb,  proT>ato,  a.  {probatuty  from  probOy  I 
prove,  Gr.)  Proof,  La  Law,  the  probaU  of  a 
will  or  testament  is  the  proving  of  its  genuineness 
and  validity,  or  the  exhibition  of  the  will  to  the 
proper  officers,  with  the  witnesses  if  neoesaaiy,  and 
the  process  of  determining  its  validity,  with  r^is- 

tration  thereof,  <Sitc.;  the  right  of  proving  wills. 

Tho  word  is  obsolete  except  as  a law  term. 

pBOBATlOR,  pru-ba'&hun,  s.  {^probaiioy  Lat.)  TliS 
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act  of  proring ; proof ; criiieiuw ; U'HimoDj  ; trial ; 
examinution ; tire  trial  or  of  a noritiata ; 
moral  trial. 

Pbobational,  pro-ba'*hnn-al,  1 a.  Scrring  for 
pROBATioNAar,  pro-ha'shun-a-re,/  trial. 
Pbobatioker,  pro-ba^fthnn-tiTf  s.  One  who  is  on 
trial,  or  in  a state  to  giro  proof  of  certain  qoalifi- 
cati<ma  for  a place  or  state ; a norice.  In  Scot- 
land, a preacher  who  has  reccired  license  to  proach, 
but  has  not  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a con- 
gregation. 

PBonATiOBEBBTTTP,  pTO-ba  ahnn-ar-ship,\  #.  The 
Pbobatioxsiiip,  pro-ba'sbun-ship,  / state  of 
being  a prol>ationer ; a novitiate. — Little  need. 
Probativb,  .pTO-ba'Ur,  a.  Serving  for  trial  or 
proof,  fivhatvm  eit,  (Latin,  it  is  proved.)  An 
ezpresaon  subjoined  to  a receipt  for  the  cure  of  a 
disease,  denoUng  that  it  has  b^n  tried  or  proved. 
Pbodatx)R,  pro'ba'tnr,  i.  An  examiner;  an  ap- 
prover. In  Law,  an  acctucr. 

Pbobb,  probe,  r.  a.  (pro6o,  Lat.  profte,  proof, 
Germ.)  To  examine  a wound,  nicer,  or  some  caritj 
of  the  bodj,  bj  means  of  an  instniment  thrust  into 
the  parts  ; to  search  to  the  bottom ; to  scrutinize ; 
to  examine  thoroughlj  into  causes  and  circumstan- 
ces.— s.  In  Surgeiy,  an  instrument  generally  made 
of  silver  wire,  rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed  at 
the  other,  for  the  purpoee  of  examining  wonnds. 
Prob^$cit9ort,  scissors  used  to  open  wounds,  tlie 
blade  which,  to  be  thrust  into  the  wound,  hju  a 
button  at  the  end. 

Pbobitt,  prob'e-te,  $.  ( prohitcu,  Lat.  pro^,  Fr.) 

Honesty ; sinccritj ; reradtj. 

Problem,  problem,  s.  (proMeme,  Fr.  proNema^ 
from  probaUoy  I throw  forward,  Gr.)  In  Logie, 
a propoeitkm  which  appears  neither  a^lutelv  true 
nor  false,  and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either 
in  the  aifirmative  or  negative ; any  question  in- 
volving doubt  or  uncert.iinty,  and  requiring  some 
operation,  experiment,  or  further  credence  for  its 
solution.  In  Geometry,  a proposition  in  which 
some  operation  or  construction  is  required,  as  to 
divide  a lino,  to  raise  a perpendicular,  «c.  It  con- 
sists of  throe  parts — the  proposition,  which  states 
what  is  required  to  be  done;  the  rcsolntion  or 
" solotion,  in  which  are  rehearsed  the  steps  by  which 
it  is  accomplished ; and  the  demonstration,  wberein 
it  is  shown,  that  by  doing  the  several  things  pre- 
scribed in  the  resolution,  tbs  thing  reqmred  is 
obtained. 

Pboblematical,  prob-lem-at'e-kal,  a.  Question- 
able ; ur>cert.ain  ; unsettled ; disputable ; donbtfoL 
Pbodlrmaticallt,  prob  - lem  - at'e  - kal  - le,  ad. 

Doubtfully;  dubiously;  uncertainly. 
Problematist,  problom-at-ist,  «.  One  who  pro- 
poses problems. 

Pboblematisb,  problem-a-tize,  v.  a.  To  propose 
problems. — Not  used. 

Hoar  him  prcbUmatiM.-~Bm  Jontom. 
Pbobols,  pro'bo-ie,  «.  (Greek.)  In  Antiquity,  an 
accuaaUon  of  a crimli^  nature,  preferred  Wfore 
the  people  of  Athens  in  assembly,  with  a riew  to 
obtain  their  sancrion  for  bringing  the  charge  before 
a jndidal  tribunal 

PBOD05CiDiANA,pro*boe-dd*o-a'na,>  i,{probo§ciM, 
pRODOBClPtAKs,  pro-bo6-sid'e-ans,  > a trunk, 
LaL)  A family  of  Pachydermatous  Mammals, 
including  those  which  have  the  nose  prolonged 
Into  a prehensile  trunk  ir  proboscis,  as  the  ele- 
phant and  mastodon. 
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I’uuDOSCTS,  pro-bos 'sis,  s.  {^pn^botJeUy  frmn  pro, 
before,  and  boito,  I graze  or  feed,  Gr.)  The  i 
prolonged  snout  of  a prulKJscidian,  or  of  on  insect  [ i 
or  other  animal,  consisting  of  a Hexihle  tube  by  ' I 
which  the  animal  supplies  iU<*lf  witli  food.  ' ; 

Pbocaciocs,  pro-ka'shna,  a.  (procox,  Lat.)  Pert;  | 
petulant ; saucy. — Seldom  used.  j 

pRoCACiTr,  pro-kaa'e-te,  «.  ( procacitaiy  Lat.) 
Impudence ; petulance ; ; 

In  vain  are  all  vour  knaveries,  , I 

Delights,  oonceits,  proc/icUu-a. — Barrott.  \ 

Pbocarbium,  pro-kdr'de-om,  $.  (pro,  before,  and 
kartMa,  the  oiihce  of  the  stonuu^,  Gr.)  In  An-  | 
atomy,  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  1 

Pbocatabctic,  pro-ka-tdrk-tik,  a.  ( prokatarkiioSy  I 
from  pro,  before,  and  arcAo,  1 begin,  Gr.)  Foie-  { , 
running;  remotely  antecedent.  | 

Pbocatauxis,  pro-ka-tdrk'sis,  «.  (see  pr^tarrtic.)  j| 
In  Patholc^,  the  kindling  of  a disease  into  action  1 1 
by  a procatarctk  cause,  when  a prvtlisposition  ex-  j 
tats ; the  procatAirtie  cause  of  a disease  itself.  I 
Pbocedenix),  pro-se-den'do,  t.  (Latin,  proceeding.)  1 
In  Law,  a writ  by  which  a cause  that  has  been  j 
removed  from  an  inferior  to  a superior  court  hy  | 
certiorari,  or  otherwise,  is  sent  down  again  to 
the  aaroo  court  to  be  proceeded  in  there,  after  ita 
having  appeared  that  the  defendant  bad  no  good 
cause  for  removing  it. — CoweL  Procedendo  ad 
judieimiy  a writ  issuing  from  a superior  court  to 
(me  of  subordinate  JuriMliction,  oummanding  the  | 
judge  or  judges  thereof,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  i 
pnxxcd  to  judgment,  on  their  haring  pre%-iously  I 
refused  or  neglected  to  do  so. — 3,  Pi.  1 lH>.  ' i 

Procsdubb,  pro-se'dare:,  ».  (French.)  The  act  of  ' 
proceeding  or  moving  forward  ; progress ; process ; 
operation  ; series  of  action ; manner  of  proceeding ; | 
management ; conduct ; pr^uce. — Not  used  iu  the  ' 
last  significatioa ; j 

The  pmerdun  of  the  earth.— Aicoa.  ‘ 

Proceed,  pro-sede',  r.  i».  (pj-eceder,  Fr.  Span,  and  ' 
Port,  from  procedo,  ImU)  To  pass  from  one  ' 
thing  or  place  to  another ; to  go  forward ; to  tend  i 
to  the  end  designed  ; to  advance  ; to  pass  from  one 
point,  stage,  or  topic  to  another ; to  Issue  or  come,  \ 
as  from  a sotuce  or  fountain  ; to  come  from  a per- 
son or  place ; to  prosecute  any  design ; to  be  trans-  . 
acted  or  carried  on ; I 

He  win,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tel)  you 
What  Iiatb  proceeded  worthy  note  tonUy.— I 
to  carry  on  a ju<Bcial  process ; to  transact ; to  act ; ' ; 
to  carry  on  methodi<^ly ; to  have  a coarse ; to  : 
issue  ; to  be  produced  or  propagated.  '■ 

Procbbdbr,  pTu-te'diu'yS.  0ns  who  goes  before,  ' 
or  who  makn  a progress.  I 

Procesdiho,  pro-ee'ding,  «.  Process  or  moTeroent  : i 
from  one  thmg  to  another;  a mcasun  or  step  ; 
taken  in  buraess;  transaction;  in  the  plural,  a :| 
course  of  measures  or  conduct ; eonrae  of  dealing  I 
with  others.  In  Law,  the  course  of  steps  or  mca-  ; 
suKs  in  the  proseeutioa  of  an  action  is  called  , 
proeeedtnffi.  ■ 

Procbeds,  pro'soeds,  s.  (pin.)  Issue ; rent ; pro-  j 
ducei,  as  the  proceeds  of  an  estate.  In  Commerce,  ' 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  goods  sold  or  con- 
verted into  money.  | 

Procblbcsmatic,  pro-se-lnso-mat'ik,  a.  (pro,  be-  I 
I fore,  and  h^ettswia,  mandate,  incitement,  Gr.) 

I Inciting;  animating;  encouraging;  applied  to  a 
metrical  foot  in  poetry,  consisting  of  four  short 
I syllables. 
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PsocELLAniA,  pro-«*-la're-a,  «.  { proeelh,  a storm, 

I Lat,)  'Hio  iVtrela ; a genos  of  binia  bclou^n^j  to 
th«  Land®  or  GulU*:  Family,  Alcada'. 

Proceli.ou*,  pro-aeniM,  a.  {jrroctUosus^  Lat.) 

I Tempestuous;  stormy. 

Pbockptioh,  prw-«ep'»lmn,  a.  (pro,  before,  ami 
I capiOy  1 take,  eeptus.  taken,  Lnt.)  1‘ivoccnpatiou ; 

I act  of  taking  aometbrng  sooner  than  another. — 

' Obsolete. 

I I hare  no  power  to  preaerro  what  is  mlao  own  from 
' their  proe^tian. — KUg  CharU*, 

pROCBRK,  pro-«ere',  a.  (ywvcerns,  Lat.)  Tail — 

; Obsolete. 

' Soeh  Ugnoos  and  woody  pianta,  as  are  hard  of  sub* 

I stance;  proesre  of  suture.— 1^/ya. 

PROCERITT,  pn>-aerVte,  s.  (proeeritos,  LaL) 
Tanneas ; height  or  stature. 

pROCKRua,  proW*u«,  s.  dvitin,  tall)  A gcuua  of 
[ Coleopteroua  insects : Family,  Corabid®. 

Procrsr,  pro'sea,  s.  (proois,  Fr.  proce.»«w,  from 
proeed^  I more  forward,  iat.)  A proceeding 
j j or  moring  forward ; progressire  course  ; tendency  ; 

; regular  and  gradual  progress ; continual  flux  or 

!'  jwwsage;  operations;  experiment:  a s»*rics  of  ac- 

tions or  experiments,  aa  a chemical  prora-# ; series 
of  motions  or  changi-s  in  growth,  decay,  (&e.  in 
physical  bodies,  as  the  proew  of  vegetation  or  of 
mineraliaatioa ; methndic.'J  arrangement;  scries  of 

I measures  or  proceedings.  In  Anatomy,  any  prt^ 

tnberance,  eminence.,  or  projecting  part  of  a bone. 
In  Law,  the  whole  course  of  prort!fdings  in  a 
I ; cause,  real  or  personal,  civil  or  criminal,  from  tbs 
, ' ori^nal  writ  to  the  end  of  Uie  suit.  Orif/inal  pro- 
cut is  the  means  taken  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  appear  in  court.  Meme  procut  is  that  which 
* ' issues,  pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or 
interlocntaiy  matter,  final  procut  is  that  of 
execution.  /Voces  verbal,  in  French  Iaw,  an 
J , authentic  minute  of  an  official  act,  or  statement  ot 
> fiKta.  It  is  now  freqnently  applied  to  contem- 

I poraoeons  detailed  minutea  or  notes  of  any  formal 

I proceeding,  thon^  not  occurring  in  the  course  of 

j any  legal  inqmij,  as,  a note  of  the  discuasiona 

which  take  place  daring  the  negocUtkm  of  a treaty, 
I;  &C.  Procumim  contunumdo,  in  Law,  a writ  for 

I the  oondnuanoe  of  process,  after  the  death  of  the 

I diief  justice,  or  other  jnstkes  in  the  oommisuon 

of  oyer  and  tenniner. 

pROCRSsa,  pro*«a'sa,  «.  (processus,  a progrm, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Decapod  Cmstaceana : Fatnily, 

I Macroora. 

Pbockssior,  pro-seah'nn,  s.  ( French,  proesssM, 
Lat.)  Tbs  act  of  proceeding  or  issuing  from ; a 
train  of  persons  walking,  or  riding  on  horseback 
j or  in  vehicles,  in  a forn^  march,  or  moving  with 
ceremonioos  s<demnify. 

I PaocKSSiONaL,  pro-eesh'un-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
procession ; amsisting  in  a procesrion;— a.  a book 
telating  to  the  procesuona  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnrch. 

Procesbiokabt,  pro-sesh'nn-ar-e,  a.  Conristing 
in  procession,  as  procetttonary  serrioe. 

Prochxristbrxa,  pro-kar-is-te'ro-a,  s.  (Greek.) 
In  Antiquity,  a solemn  sacrifice  offered  yearly  to 
Minerva  by  the  Athenian  ma^trates,  when  tbs 
spring  b^u  to  make  its  appearance. 

Pbocheik,  pro'sben,  a.  (procAo^  Fr.)  Next; 
i nrarest ; u^  in  the  law  phrases,  ProeAem  omy, 
one  who  soes  as  the  next  friend  to  a child  in  1^ 

I Don-s^  iVocAew  apotdmice,  the  power  to  pro- 
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sent  a clerk  to  a benefice  when  it  shall  next  bo-  j 
come  vacoitt.  | 

Piux  iULOUi:!*,  pro-kil'o-dus,  s.  ( pro,  Inrl'T?,  cAc/fos, 
a Up,  and  oduut,  a tiMith,  tir.)  A subgcitua  of  . 
fishes  found  in  the  rivers  of  iVmzil, 

Pr<»ciuh:.h,  pro-kilus,  *.  (pro,  b«*f«tre,  and  cAciVos,  j 
a lij),  (Jf.)  The  name  given  by  Illigir  to  the  I 
tbirk-Hp]  M or  alutb-bcar,  the  Ursua  laUatus  of 
de  niaiiiville.  I 

pROCiiRoNisM,  proTcro-nlim,  s.  (pro,  before,  and  j 
kront^,  tune,  Gr.)  An  antedating;  the  dating  of  ; 
an  event  beforo  the  time  it  happened ; hence,  an  ' i 
error  in  chronology.  I 

PROCIDKNCE.  pro'se-den.',  t.  (^procedentia,  from  i 
proeido,  1 fall  down.  Lot.)  A falling  down ; a 
prolapens,  os  of  the  intestinum  rectum. 
Prix'IDL'OCS,  pro-skiu-us,  a.  That  falls  from  its  j 
place.  I 

pRociNCT,  pro-singkt',  s.  (^proctnctiu,  from  pro-  \ 
cinffOf  I prepare,  I.at)  C^plete  preparation  for  | 

action. — Not  used. 

War  ha  perceived,  war  In  prodact— J/iZtofi. 
PROCRIA,  proke-a,  s.  (a  name  of  unknown  mean- 
ing.) A genua  of  plants : Order,  Flocourtiaoese. 
Proclaim,  pro-klame',  v.  a.  (proclamo,  1 cry  out, 

I LaU)  To  promulgate ; to  announce ; to  publish, 
as  to  proclaim  a fast ; to  denounce ; to  give  official 
notice  of,  as  to  proclaim  war ; to  declare  with  I 

honour,  as  to  proclaim  the  name  of  the  lAird ; to 
utter  openly ; to  make  pubUc ; to  outlaw  by  public  ! 
demuidation.  j 

Pboclaimrr,  pro-kLune'nr,  s.  One  who  publishes  ^ 
by  autbori^ ; one  wbo  announces  or  makes  pub- 
licly known. 

PsocLAMATioir,  prok-la-mskhun,  s.  (French,  pro-  \ 
damaiio^  Lst.)  Publication  by  authority ; official 
notice  given  to  the  pubUc ; a declaration  of  tl® 
will  of  the  sovereign,  openly  published  ; the  derUr- 
ation  of  any  supreme  magistrate,  publicly  nioile 
known;  the  paper  containiug  an  official  notice  to 
a people. 

Pboclimiat.*,  pro-klin-i-a'te,  s.  In  Eedemstical 
History,  a body  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
who  denied  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  the  * 
fesurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  general  jndg-  < 
ment.  l 

Pboclitr,  pro-klive'  a.  (jrrocUcus,  from  pro,  before,  t 
and  dwiM,  a cliff,  Lat.)  Inclined  w bwt  towards  | 
a thing ; proclivoua. — Not  in  use.  | 

Peocutitt,  pro-kliv'e-te,  s.  (proc/icitos,  Lat.)  | 
Inclination;  propensity;  proneneas;  tendency;  j 
reaihDess ; facility  of  Ironiing. 

Pboclitous,  pro-kli'vua,  a.  Inclined;  tending  ! 

naturally.  | 

Pbocwkas,  prok'oe-us,  s.  (proiwieo,  I move  for-  ! 
ward,  Gr.)  A ^us  of  African  birds,  belonging  |j 
to  the  Bombydl^so,  or  Swallow-Chatterers.  1 1 
Pbocordtu,  pro-kon'dil-i,  s.  (pro,  before,  and 
condybtty  a knuckle,  LaL)  In  Anatomy,  the  bonce 
of  the  fingers  next  the  back  of  the  hand. 
PROCORSUL,  pro-kon'sul,  t.  (pro,  for,  and  eontuL, 
LaL)  A ^man  magistrate  sent  to  govern  a pro- 
vince with  cmitalar  authority : be  was  ap{wiulod 
firom  the  body  of  the  senate,  and  his  authority  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  a year  from  his  appointmenL 
Proconsdlab,  pro-kon'sQ-Iar,  a.  Pertaining  to  a . 

proconsul ; under  the  govenunent  of  a proconsuL  | 
Procorbdlatb,  pro-kon'sul-atc.  ) s.  The  office 
pRUCORSDLSHiP,  pro-kon'sul-sbip,)  of  a procon- 
suL  or  the  term  of  his  office.  i 
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PkocrastIKATE,  pn>-kras'?e-n*te,  p,  a.  (^proerns- 
tinOf  frwn  pro  iind  cnutinui^  of  to-morrow^  or  of  tho 
time  to  comOf  To  di'i'er;  to  dvhy ; to  ptit  off 
from  d«y  to  day  n.  to  delay ; to  be  diUtoty.  I 
I rBOCRASTiNATiOHf  pro-kras-tc-im'shuTif  «.  (pro~\ 
era*tiAotio,  Lat)  Delay  i dilatoriiMee ; a potting 
I off  from  time  to  time. 

' Pkoceastinator,  pro-kraa'te-nato>Qr,  «.  A dila- 
tory person ; one  who  defers  the  pt^ormaaoe  of 
* anything  to  a future  time. 

PaocaRAKTf  prolue^ant,  a.  (/Tpoereans,  Lat) 
Generating  \ productive ; fhiitful ; — «.  be  or  tfutt 
which  procreates  or  generates. 

. Pbocrkatb,  prolcre-ate,  r.  a.  (procreo,  Lat.)  To 
beget ; to  generate  and  produce ; to  engcndCT ; to 
pr^uce. 

Pbocrbatioh,  pro-kre-a'ahnn,  «.  (French^  pro- 
creotMi,  Lat.)  Tbe  act  of  begetting;  generation 
and  pr^uctioa  of  young. 

Procbbativk,  prolcre-ate-hr,  a.  Generative ; hr  r- 
ing  power  to  beget. 

Pbocbbatitenbss,  pro'kre-ato-iv-nea,  «.  Tbe 
power  of  generating. 

Pbocrsator,  prolure-ato-nr,  a.  One  who  begeta ; 
a generator ; a father  or  sire. 

Pbocris,  prolou,  9.  (Greek,  a dried  fig.)  A genus 
of  Lepidopterous  insects : Family,  SpMngid». 

Pboctaora,  prok-tag'ra,  s.  {proitoi^  the  anus,  and 
offrOf  BQzore,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  arthritio  pain 
in  the  anus. 

Pboctaloia,  prok-tal'jc-a,  a.  (prohos^  the  anna, 
and  aiffoi^  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain  or  de- 
rangement about  the  anus,  without  primary  in- 
flammation. 

PBocTmn,  prok-ti’tia,  a.  (proitos,  the  anas,  Gr.) 
In  Pathology,  inflammation  of  tbe  anus. 

I Pboctolkccorrhka,  prok-to-lu-kw-re'a, M.(prok- 
tos,  tbe  anus,  lettkos,  white,  and  rAso,  1 flow,  Gr.) 

' In  Pathology,  a purging  of  white  mucus. 

PBoCToiyci^s,  prok-tongk'ns,  s.  ( proktm,  tbe  anus, 
and  oghoty  ougl-oty  a furrow,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
tumefaction  in  the  anus. 

Pboctoptobis,  prok-top-to'sis,  a.  (proktos,  tbs  anus, 
and  ptosiiy  a falling  down,  Gr,)  In  Pathology,  a 
kenua-like  protra^on  of  tbe  rectum  through  the 
anus;  a morbid  contlition  constituting  tbe  genus 
Exania. 

PROCTOB,  prok'tnr,  a.  (proairator,  a manager, 
1^)  One  who  ia  employed  to  manage  the  affsirs 
of  another.  In  Eoclesia.vticaI  Law,  one  who  under- 
takes for  his  foe  to  manage  a cause  in  tbe  eccle- 
mastical  or  civil  court,  being  duly  admitted,  under 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  to  exercise  the  aame  office 
which  is  performed  ly  attorneys  and  solidtors  in 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity;  a magistrate 
in  one  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  Cambridge, 
exercising  a considerable  anthori^,  not  only  in 
enfordng  the  rules  of  academical  di^plme  on  the 
stndents,  bnt  also  over  the  towns-people,  accord- 
ing to  the  special  priviloges  of  the  nniversitios. 
Prodort  of  the  eUrgjfy  th^  who  are  chosen  to 
appear  fbr  cathedral  or  other  collegiate  churches, 
as  also  for  tbe  common  cleigy  of  every  diocese,  to 
sit  in  the  convocation  honse  in  the  time  of  paiiia- 
meflt ; — 0.  a.  a cant  expreasion  for  * to  manage  ;* 

1 eauant  |»roe<nr  mine  own  omss  so  well 
To  make  It  dear.— H'or6«rloii. 

pBOCTORAOB,  ptox'tur-sjo,  s.  Management, — in 
contempt : 

The  fogging  prodorsgs  of  money.— ifUtoa. 


PROCTOBICAL— PKOCUKE. 


Pbck'TOUICAL,  prok-tor  e-ksl,  a.  Belonging  to  tbs 
academical  proctor;  magiKterioL 
PRoCTOBsniP,  prok'tur-sliip,  «.  Tbe  office  or  dig* 
nity  of  the  proctor  of  a university. 
PBOCTORRiiAOiA,  prok-to-n'je-a,  s.  (proASos,  tbe 
anna,  and  rkegnjpmiy  I bunt  out,  Gr.)  In  Patho- 
logy, hemorrhage  from  the  anna. 

Proctobrh<ra,  prok-to-re'a,  s.  (proitos,  the  anus, 
and  nUo,  1 flow,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  continued 
flow  of  blood  or  mucus  from  the  anus. 
Pboctotrupes,  prok-to-troo'pea,  s.  (protbos,  the 
anus,  and  tripes,  a bole,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects : Fsmily,  f^pivora. 
Pb<x:cbitorx8,  pro-knWto-res,  s.  (proewho,  I Be 
before,  Lat.)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  that  dh*isiofi 
of  tbe  influitry  called  Velitcs : they  were  so  named 
because,  when  the  eoeny  was  near,  they  always 
formed  the  advanced  gnanL  They  were  ahso  called 
the  forlom  hope,  aa  being  tbe  most  exposed  to 
danger.  The  word  is  also  naed  to  designate  cer- 
tain officers,  who,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  were 
aent  into  ^e  provinces  to  regulate  the  public  re- 
venue, receive  it,  and  expend  it  aa  tbe  emperur 
direct^ 

Prooumbsht,  pro-knm'bent,  a.  {proemtbeus,  Lat.) 
Lying  down  ; pron  . In  Botany,  tarailmg ; pros- 
trate ; unable  to  sup|.ort  itaelf. 

Procurablb,  po-kn'ra-bl,  a.  (from  procure.)  That 
may  be  proctuvd ; obtain^le. 

PROCURACT,  piolra-ra-se,  s.  (procuro,  I manage, 
1^)  The  management  of  anything. — Not  ns^ 
ProCURATIOX,  pro-ka-m'sbun,  s.  {jrrncuratio, 
Lat.)  The  management  of  another's  aflairs ; tho 
instniment  by  which  a person  U empowered  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  another;  a sum  of  money 
paid  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  by  inntmbcnts, 
on  account  of  vuiUtions,  called  alM  proxy;  tlio 
act  of  proenring, — procunsment  is  gcaer^y  used  in 
this  sense. 

Procurator,  pTTA'n-rav-tnr,  s.  The  manager  of 
another’s  aflairs. — Sec  Proctor.  : 

Pbocuratoriai.,  prok-u-ra-to're-al,  a.  Pertaining  J 
to  a procurator  or  proctor ; made  by  a ptoctur.  , 
pROOURATORii’M,  pruk-u-ra-to're-um,  t.  (Latin.)  | 
In  Law,  the  mstnmicut  by  which  a person  or  coin-  1 
pany  authorizes  and  empowers  thm  proctors  to 
represent  them  in  any  judicial  court  or  cause;  a ! 
procuration. 

PROGURATORSHir,  prok-n-ra'tur-ehipfS.  Tbeoflioe 
of  a procurator.  l 

Proccratort,  prok'u-ra-tnr-e,  a.  Tending  to  pro-  1 
enradon.  Proemviory  of  resignaiion,  an  instm-  1 
ment  in  Scottish  Law,  by  which  the  vassal  author-  | 
izes  tbe  fee  to  be  return^  to  bis  superior,  either  to  { 
remain  the  property  of  the  superior,  in  which  case  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  a rcaignatioo  ad  roMoncfi/unn ; or  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  the  superior's  giving  out  the  fee  to 
a new  vassal,  or  to  the  former  vassal  and  a new  1 
series  of  heirs:  this  is  termed  a resignation  in  | 
favour.  These  are  analogous  to  the  surrenders  of 
copyholds  in  England. — Jacob.  ■ 

Procure,  pro-kure',  v.  o.  (pwwrer,  Fr.  procoro,  \ 
I manage,  Lot.)  To  get ; to  gain ; to  obtain,  aa 
by  request,  loon,  effort,  labour,  or  purchase;  to 
persuade  ; to  prevail  on ^nnosual  in  this  sign!-  \ 
fication ;) 

In  it  my  lady  mother? 

What  onaecustom'd  cause  procurea  her  liithcrl— 5Anla 
to  cause;  to  bring  about:  to  effect;  to  camtrive  I 
and  effect;  to  cause  to  come  on;  to  bring  on.;  dv 
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PROCUREMENT— rKODlTlON. 


PRODPTOR— PRODUcnVElX 


draw  to;  to  attract;  to  gain; — v.  n,  to  pimp. 
This  a ord  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of ' to  manage/ 
although  procwrationf  procumior.  and  some  other 
derivativea  from  yrocta'o^  retain  their  original  sig- 
nification. 

PKCM3URKS1EKT,  pro-kure^ment,  s.  The  act  of  pro- 
curing or  obtaining:  a causing  to  be  eficctod. 

Pbocureb,  pro-ku'mr,  $.  One  who  procures  or 
obtains;  that  which  brings  on  or  causes  to  be 
done ; a pimp ; a pander. 

Procxires8»  pro-kn'res,  «.  A bawd;  a sedudng 
woman. 

Procorxitii-Genbral,  pro-ktt-reor-ihen-cr-al,  t. 
The  public  advocate  of  Uie  crown  in  France. 

Pbocuuko,  pro-kn'ring,  part  a.  That  caoses  to 
come ; bringing  on ; as^  sin  is  the  jrrocurui^  cause 
of  all  our  woes, 

Procyox,  pro-si'oiif  s.  (pro,  and  lyon,  a dog,  Gr.) 
The  RaoMD,  a genus  of  quadrupeds,  pla^  hj 
naturalists  immediately  after  the  Bears,  Ursus.  In 
Astronomy,  a star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  the 
constellitioa  Canis  Minor.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  star,  or  Sirius,  is  properly  the  dog-star  of  the 
ancienta. 

Pkod,  prod,  $.  A goad ; an  awl,  or  a pin  in  pat- 
tens.— LocaL 

Prooioal,  prod'e-gah  a.  (prodiffue,  Fr.  prodiffut, 
lad,)  Given  to  extravagant  expenditure ; ex- 
pending money  or  other  things  without  necessity ; 
profuse ; lavish ; wasteful ; not  fhigal  or  economi- 
cal, as,  the  prodigal  son;  expended  to  excess, 
or  without  neccs.dty,  as  prodigal  expenditure;  very 
liberal,  as  Nature  is  prodigal  of  her  bounties ; — s. 
one  who  expends  money  extravagantly,  or  with- 
out necessity : one  who  is  profuse  or  lavish;  a 
waster;  a apendthiifl. 

Pmodigality,  prod-e-galVte,  s.  (prodigtdUi,  Fr.) 
Extravagance  of  expenditure ; waste ; profu^n ; 
excessive  liberality. 

Pbodioauxx,  prod'e-ga-lise,  r. «.  To  be  extrava- 
gant in  expenditure ; to  play  the  ^odigal ; to  be 
guilty  of  extravagance. 

Pkodioallt,  prod'e-gul-le,  ad.  Profiisely ; waste- 
fiilly ; extravagantly ; with  wasteful  abundance ; 
Nature  oot  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 

Our  itachs  with  flowers  the  prodtgoilg  throws.— 
Drydea. 

Prodigious,  pro>dy'us,  a.  ( prodi^mix,  Fr.  prodi~ 
^'osws.  Lot.)  Amazing ; very  great;  enormous  in 
Hze,  quantity,  or  extent;  wondcrfiil;  astonish- 
ingly great;  portentous; 

It  Is  prodigieiu  to  have  thunder  In  a dear  eky.— Aom. 

Pbodigiouslt,  pro>dij'us-1o,  ad.  Enoirnonsly ; 
wonderfully ; astonishingly ; portentously.  In 
fonuliur  language,  extremely ; very  much. 

PitODiGioi’SHEss,  pro-dij'ns-nea,  s.  Enormous- 
oess ; portentousoess ; the  state  of  having  quali- 
ties calculated  to  exdte  astonishment  or  won- 
der. 

PRODIOT,  prod'e-je,  s.  (prodigwm,  ttota  protKgo,  I 
shoot  out,  Lat.)  Anything  out  of  the  orduiary 
process  of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn ; 
or  of  such  a character  as  to  excite  wonder  and 
astonishment ; a monster ; anything  astonishing 
for  either  good  or  bad. 

pRODiTloir,  pro-dish'un,  s.  (proditio,  from  prodo^ 
1 betray,  Lid.)  Treason ; treachery ; 

The  blood  of  the  church,  which  the  sword  of  his  tongns 

In  a miserable  prodUioa  hatlv  shed,  cries  out  aaalnit  him.  I 

— Ap.  ^dU.  ^ ' 


pRomroR,  pnxl'e-tur,  t.  (Latin.)  Traitor. — Ob- 
solete. 

Piel’d  nrlcfit,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out? 
—I  uu,  (hou  most  usurping  prati'ror.— 
PRoDiTORioua,  prod>e-to'ro-us,'l  a.  Treacherous  i 
PbodiTORY,  prod'e-tur-e,  / perfidious ; trai- 
torous; apt  to  make  discoveries  or  disclosures. — 
Obsolete. 

Now  jrroditoritmji  wretch  what  hast  tlmn  done. 

To  make  this  Itarbarous,  base  assassinate 
Nature  U prodiloriota. — 11‘olUm. 
Prodobcb,  pro-do'mus,  a.  (pro,  before,  and  domua, 
a house,  Ijit.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  the  por- 
tico before  the  entrance  to  the  evU  of  a Umple. 
Pboduume,  pro 'drome,  s.  (prodromoa,  Gr.)  A fore- 
runner.— Obsolete. 

Produce,  pro-duse',  r.  a.  (produro,  from  pro,  be- 
fore, and  duco,  I lead,  Lat.  producert,  ItaL  pro^ 
duice,  Fr.)  To  bring  fi>nrard;  to  bring  or  oficr;  to 
view  or  notice ; to  exhibit  to  the  public ; to  bring 
as  an  evidence ; to  bring  forth ; to  bear;  to  gene- 
rate ; to  beget ; to  cause ; to  effect ; to  bring  into 
existence ; to  moke  into  being  or  form ; to  yield 
or  furnish ; to  draw  out  m length ; to  extend. 
Produce,  prod'use,  s.  Product;  that  wluch  any- 
thing yields  or  brings ; amount ; profit ; gain. 
Produgement,  px>-dase'mentf  s.  Production.— 
Not  used. 

Which  repulse  was  the  produttmea  of  soeh  glorious 
effects.— iratow. 

pRObUCENT,  pro-dn'sent,  a.  One  who  exhibits  or 
oflers  to  view  or  notice. 

Producer,  pro-du'snr,  s.  One  who  generates  or 
produces. 

P^DUCiBiLnT,  pro-da-se-bilVte,  s.  The  power 
of  producing; 

There  Is  nothing  oontsinod  In  the  notion  of  suhstauce 
Inconsistent  with  such  a prctbtabUiiif,  or  with  a novltj  ol 
existence.— Awtpw. 

Pboductble,  pro-dnsc'e-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
bronght  into  being;  that  may  bo  generated  or 
made;  that  may  be  exhibited,  or  brought  into 
view  or  notice. 

Produciblenseb,  pro-dose'e-bUncs,  a.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  producible. 

Product,  prod'nkt,  s.  (j?ro</a«cfuf,  from  produco, 
Lat.  proditit,  Fr.)  A production  of  nature,  as 
fruits,  grain,  metals ; that  which  is  produced  by 
labour,  or  mental  application : anything  pro- 
duced or  ma^ ; effect ; result ; something  conse- 
quential; 

These  are  the  predmei 
Of  these  IQ-mated  marriages. — JflRm. 

In  Arithmetio  and  Algebra,  the  quantity  resulting 
from  the  moltiplicatioo  of  two  or  more  factors ; 
as,  24  is  the  prvdtiet  of  6 and  4,  being  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  these  nomberi.  In  Geo- 
metry, the  factum  of  two  or  more  lines. 
Productile,  pro-duk'tilo,  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
tended in  leo^. 

pRODuenoN,  pro-dnk'shuo,  a.  (French,  firom  pro^ 
dvetio,  Lat)  The  act  or  process  of  producing, 
bringing  forth,  or  exhibiting  to  view ; which 
is  produced  or  made ; a manufaetture ; a composi- 
tion ; a work  of  genius  or  of  art 
pBODUCTiTE,  pro-duk'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
produce ; fer^e ; producing  good  crops ; brin^g 
into  being ; causing  to  exist ; efficient ; 

And  kindle  with  thy  predoetwa  tn.—Drpdat. 
PBODCCnTBET,  pro-duk'tiv-le,  ad.  In  a prodim- 
tivs  manner;  fir^fuUy;  with  abundant  produce. 
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rRODucnvEKEss— pnoFt:sT. 


PROFESSEDLY— PROFILE. 


PRODCCTI^^:?^E^‘H,  pro-duk’tiv-ues, «.  The  qaality 
cf  beiRK:  prodnctive. 

PuonccTL’8,  pro-duk'tius  f.  (Latin,  utrrtrh  oat) 
A penuB  of  fouU  BrarliiopodB,  the  ebcUis  of  which 
are  fuimd  in  prat  abandonee  la  the  moantun  or 
CaxhonifiTous  Limestone  series. 

pROEGUiiiKAL,  pro-e-pu'me-nal,  o.  (prof^tomai, 
I p>  before,  Cr.)  In  Pathology,  prcUbposiii^. 

PaoKM,  pro'wn,  a.  {pro^ne^  Fr.  from  pro,  before, 
and  omie,  oit/M,  a wut,  Ur.)  A preface;  an  in* 
troiiuction ; preliminary  observations  to  a book  or 
writin;;; — r.  a,  to  pivfaee. — Olfsoleta  os  a verb. 

Pboemial,  pra*e'me*ai,  a.  Introductory;  prefa- 
tory ; preliminary. 

Pboemtosis,  pro-em-to'fiis,  $.  (pro,  before,  and 
tmpipto,  I full  up<on  or  happen,  Gr.)  *Ihc  lanor 
eqaation  or  addition  of  a day  necoMary  to  pre^-ent 
I the  new  moon  from  happening  too  roon  acoorduig 
to  the  dvil  calculation ; thia  is  etfected  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a day  every  330  years,  and  another  every 
2400. 

Pbofacr,  pro-fase',  interj.  An  old  exclamation  of 
I welcome, — Obsolete. 

{ Master  page,  gnnd  tnsst<>r  pittr.  sit:  pmfact!  what  yoa 

I want  in  nveat,  we'll  have  in  drink. — SkakM. 

pROFAiCATioN,  pTof-a-na'shun,  t.  (French,  from 
profano,  1 profane,  Lat.)  llis  act  of  violating 
sacred  things;  irreverenre  to  sacred  persons  or 
things. 

Pbofanb,  pro-fane',  a.  (French,  profimtUy  from 
jtro  and  /nnum,  a temple,  Lat.)  Irreverent  to 
anything  sacred;  proceeding  from  a contempt  of 
sacred  things;  secular;  not  sacred;  polluted  ; not 
pore;  not  purified  by  holy  rites; 

Far  hence  be  waila  prr>fem«. 

The  Sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain.— XVjrdea. 
— r.  a.  to  violate  anything  sacred,  or  treat  it  with 
abuse,  obloquy,  or  contempt ; to  pollute ; to  defile ; 
to  apply  sacred  things  to  temponil  usee ; to  put  to 
a wrong  use. 

pBOFANELT,  pTO-fauele,  $,  In  an  ineveient,  pro- 
fane manner ; with  abuse  or  contempt  of  things 
sacred  or  venerable. 

Pbofarkress,  pro-fane'nea,  s.  Irreverence  of 
sacred  things;  obscene  or  irreverent  language. 

Pbofarer,  pro-fa'nur,  a.  One  who  uaea  profoue 
tsngusge ; a polluter ; a defiler. 

Pbofanitt,  pro-fanVte,  s.  Profanenesa. 

Pkofectiox,  pro-fek'shun,  s.  (profectio,  Lat.)  A 
i going  forward ; advance ; pit^reseion. — Obeolete. 

^ iVo/eefim  of  the  borosoope. — Avwn'«  V*lg.  Err. 

PROFERT,  pro'fert,  (third  person  Aguiar  of  proferoy 
Lat.)  In  Law,  the  exhibition  of  a paper,  or  re- 
cord, in  court  is  termed  proferi  m evria. 

Pbofess,  pTO-fes',  r.  a.  (yTro/caeer,  Fr.  from  pro- 
fiitoTy  proftuuSy  Lat.)  To  make  an  open  declara- 
tion of;  to  avow  or  acknowledge;  to  declare  in 
I ' strong  terma ; to  make  a loud  declaration  of  one’s 
aentiments ; to  make  pubKc  declaration  iA  one’s 

I I skill  in  any  branch  of  art  or  science,  vrith  a view 
to  obtaining  employment t*.  n.  to  declare  friend- 

i ship.— Obsolete  in  this  sen  so. 

As  he  does  crmcclro 

He  Is  dUhoTKrared  Iw  a man,  which  ever 
iVo/cMrd  to  hlin;  why  hU  reveti^«>a  must 
la  that  be  made  more  bitter.— 

Professed,)  pro-feat',  yxirf.  a.  Openly  declared ; 

, PjtOFEST,  ) avowed  or  acknowledged,  as  a pro- 
I ftsufd  enemy. 


Professedly,  pro-fes'sed-le,  ad.  By  prufessioa 
by  open  declaration  or  avowal. 

PltoFEssios,  pro-fesh'un,  $.  (French,  profesrioy 
Lat)  Open  declaration ; public  avowal  or  ackuow-  ' 
ledgroent  of  one's  sentiments  or  belief;  the  buri- 
neas  which  one  professes  to  understand  and  to  ' 
follow  for  suli^tcnce;  calling;  vocation;  employ- 
ment ; the  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a 
calling.  Among  tlie  Roman  Catholics,  the  enter- 
ing into  a religious  order,  by  which  a person  ufi'era 
himself  to  G<^  by  a vow  iA  inviolable  obedience, 
chastity,  and  poverty*  , 

Pbofessional,  pro-feph'un-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a \ 
particular  calling  or  profession. 

Pkofe681okally,  pro-fotli'uu-al-le,  <uL  By  pro- 
fession or  declaration,  as,  be  is  proftuiotuiUg  a > 
friend  to  religion ; by  calling,  as  one  employed 
professionaUti. 

Professor,  pro-ffs'stir,  s.  (Latin.)  One  who 
makes  open  declaration  of  his  opiiL^DS  or  senti- 
ments; particularly  one  who  publicly  avows  his 
belief  in  the  Scripttu^  and  his  faith  in  Cl.rL'.l,  and 
thus  unites  himself  to  the  visible  church;  one  who 
publicly  teaches  any  science  or  branch  of  learning ; ' 

particularly,  an  officer  in  a tmiveruty,  college,  or  I 
other  seminary,  whoee  office  is  to  read  lectures,  or 
instruct  students  in  some  branch  of  leanibg.  ' 

Pbofessorial,  pro-fes-so'ru-al,>  a.  Pertaiiiing  to  ( 

l*ROFE6soRr,  pro-fcs'&ur-e,  / a professor,  or 
to  a professorship. 

PROFE^SOBBUIP,  pTo-frs'sur-ship,  s.  The  office  of  | 
a professor  or  public  teacher  of  the  sciences. 

Proffer,  pruTfur,  r.  a.  (profftrirty  projfer^y  I 
ItaL  from  yiro,  before,  and  jlro,  I bear,  Lat.)  To 
offer  for  acceptance ; to  essay  or  attempt  of  one’s 
own  accord;  | 

Nooei,  amidst  the  ebotcc  and  prime  ' 

Of  those  heaven-warring  cliampUus,  could  be  found 
8o  hardv  as  to /rro/^r,  or  arrr|it 
Alone,  the  dreadful  voysge. — Afitoia 
— s.  an  offer  made ; something  proposed  for  ac- 
ceptance by  another ; essay ; attempt.  In  Law, 
the  time  for  taking  the  accounts  of  sheriffs  and  . 
other  officers  in  the  exchequer,  which  oocuis  twice 
in  the  year.  This  word,  in  law  books,  is  usually  i 
spelled  pn^tr.  I 

Pbofferrbr,  proffur-ar,  s.  One  who  offm  any-  ' i 
thing  for  acceptance. 

Proficikrcb,  pro-fish'ens,  \ ».  (projiciau,  from 

PboficieKCT,  |MV>-fi»h'en-sc,  I y>r(>^c»o,  I advance,  , 
Lat.)  Advance  in  the  ac-quisition  of  any  art,  I 
sdence,  or  knowledge ; improvement ; progress  in 
knowledge. 

Proficient,  pro-fish'ent,  s.  One  who  has  made 
oonsidenible  advances  in  any  busneos,  art,  science, 
or  branch  of  teaming ; as,  a proJiciaU  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Proficiently,  pro-fi»h'ent-le,  ad.  By  proficiency. 

PROFicirofS,  pro-fik'u-us,  a.  (/myScwio,  fhmi  ;jro-  , 
^cio,  I advance,  Lat.)  Advantageous ; useful. — ' 
Seldom  used.  | 

To  ftiture  times  ' 1 

iVo/Icvotts,  such  a race  of  men  prodnre. 

As  in  the  caufw  of  virtne  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  luviolate.— 

Profile,  pro'file,  a.  (proJUy  from  pro  and  /Z,  a , 
thread  or  continuous  line,  Fr.)  An  outliuc  or  con-  ! 
tour;  hence,  a head  or  portrait  represented  side- 
wise,  or  in  a aide  view  ; the  side  face  or  half  face. 

In  Architecture,  the  contour  or  outline  of  a figure, 
building,  or  member ; also,  the  draught  of  a build*  | 
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ing,  rrpreseiitin^  it  as  if  cut  down  perpendictiUrl/ 
from  the  roof  to  the  foundation ; — r.  a.  ( profUer, 
Ft.)  to  draw  the  outline  of  a head  sidewiae ; to 
draw  in  profile.  Pro/Ue  instrusnenL — See  SU- 
ouette. 

pRopiLiST,  pTo'fi-lUt,  «.  One  who  takes  profiles. 

PuoFiTf  proHt,  $.  (French,  from  prqficio,  1 adranoe, 
and  hence  profit,  Lat.')  The  advance  In  the  price 
of  goods  s^d,  bejond  the  cost  of  purchase ; net 
proJU  is  the  gain  made  in  ^pocrng  of  goods  at  an 
advance  beyond  the  original  price,  and  beyond  all 
ooets  and  chargee ; any  gain  or  peconiary  advaa> 
tage ; any  advantage ; any  accession  of  good  from 
la^or  or  exeitioa ;-»o.  a,  to  benefit;  to  advan* 
tage ; applied  to  one's  self^  to  derive  some  acccasioa 
of  go^  from  anything,  as  to  profit  one's  self  by  a 
commercial  nndertaking ; — (in  tbia  sense  the 
is  generally  neuter);  applied  to  others,  to  com- 
municate good  to ; to  ^vanoe  the  interest  of ; to 
improve ; to  sdranoe e.  a.  to  gain  advantage  in 
pecuniary  interest ; to  make  improvemertt ; to 
grow  wiser  or  bettor ; to  be  of  use  or  advantage ; 
to  bring  good  to. 

PBOPtraBLK,  profit-a-bl,  a.  Yielding  or  Iwin^ng 
profit  or  gain ; gainful ; lucrattve ; osefrd ; advsn- 
tageoua. 

P&opiTaBLSVKSB,  proflt-a-bUnes,  a.  Usefulneta; 
advaatageousoesa. 

pBoriTABLT,  proTit-a-ble,  ad.  Gainfully;  uaefully; 
advantageou^y : with  improvement. 

Pbopithto,  proint-ing,  a.  Gain;  advantage;  im- 
provement; 

Tliat  thy  proJUimff  may  appear  to  alL — 1 TTm.  It.  15. 

Profitless,  proTit-les,  «.  Void  of  profit,  gain,  or 
advantage;. 

Pkoplioact,  profle-ga-se,  a.  (from  profligate.)  A 
state  of  being  to  decency  and  virtue ; a viciooa 
course  of  life. 

Proflioatb,  pn^le-gate,  a.  ( pro/fapatua,  from 
projiigo,  I rout,  I rum,  Lat.)  Goner^ly,  dashed, 
ruined,  or  broken  in  morala;  abandon^  to  vice; 
lost  to  principle,  virtue,  or  decency;  extremely 
vicious ; ahaoieiesa  in  wickedness ; — a.  an  aban- 
doned person ; a wretch  wbo  haa  loot  all  regard  to 
good  principles,  virtue,  or  deoen^ ; — e.  a.  to  drive 
away ; to  overcome.— Obsolete  ss  a verb. 
Lavatories,  to  wash  the  toraplee,  hands,  wrists,  aad 

Jagiilara,  do  potently  pnylipats  and  keep  off  Um  venooL— 

Uarveff. 

PROPLIOATBLT,  profle-gste-le,  ad.  Without  prin- 
ciple or  shame ; in  a course  of  extreme  vidoosness. 

PBOFLIOATRKESS,  profle-gato-Bes,  a.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  lost  to  virtue  and  decency ; an 
abandoned  ooorse  of  life;  extream  vidousneas ; pro- 
fligacy. 

PBOFLIOATIOH,  prof-le-ga'shuii,  s.  Defeat;  ronL 
— Obsolete. 

The  braying  of  fineuua't  ass  eondoeed  moeb  to  the 

prxi^igatione  of  the  giants. — Atom. 

Proplusnce,  pro'fin-ens,  a.  (/rrqffMena,  from  pro, 
forth,  and  Jiuo^  1 flow,  l^d.)  A progress  or  on- 
wanl  course. 

Profluext,  pro'fia-ent,  «.  Flowing  onward ; as  a 
prqfiitent  stream. 

pROFLUViA,  pro-flu've-a,  a.  (pro/feo,  I flow  down, 
Lat.)  In  Pathology,  fluxes;  an  order  of  Pyrexim 
in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

Profound,  pro-fownd",  a.  {prefoad,  Ft.  pro- 
yundua,  from  pro  snd/tm^,  the  bottom,  I^at.) 
Deep ; deacemfing  far  below  the  surface ; low  with 
TUU  u.  3 x 
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respect  to  the  adjacent  places;  inteUecttiAlly  deep; 
not  obvious  to  the  mind  ; not  easily  fathomed  by  , 
the  mind ; lowly ; humble ; sabtnissive,  as  a pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Creator;  learned  beyond 
the  common  reach ; pcnclnuiiig  deeply  into  M.-ience 
or  any  branch  of  leiuiung,  as  a profound  scliolsr ; 
deep  in  skill  or  contrivance ; hamg  buldim  qunli- 
ries; — a.  the  deep;  the  sea;  the  ocean;  the  . 
abyss n.  to  dire ; to  penetrate. — Obsolete  as  I 
a verb. 

PROrociTDLT,  pro-fowndle,  ad.  Deeply ; with  I 
deep  concern  ; with  deep  penetration  into  science  i 
or  learning;  with  deep  Iniowledgu  or  insight. 
PboFOURDNESS,  pro>fownd'nes,  1 a.  Depth  of  place; 
pROFCNDirr,  pro-fim'de-te,  } depth  of  know-  1 
ledge  or  of  science.  I 

Profl'SB,  pro-fuse',  o.  {profunuy  Lat.)  La%*»h; 
liberal  to  excess ; prodigai ; extravagant ; over-  | 
abounding ; exuberant.  I 

Propusb,  pro-fuse',  v.  a.  To  pour  out;  to  sqoan-  . 

der. — Obeokts.  | 

Propdsblt,  pro-fusele,  ad.  Lavishly ; prodigally , I 
with  exnberMoe ; with  rich  abundance. 
pRoFUSRMEsa,  pro-fuse'nes,  a.  Lavishness;  pro.  i 
digality ; extravagance  in  expenditure ; great  abun- 
dance : profuaon.  i 

pROPnaiON,  pro-fu'shnn,  a.  Lavishness;  prodigality;  . 
extravagance  of  expenditure ; lavish  effusion ; rich 
abnndaiioe ; exuberant. 

Prog,  prog,  o.  o.  ( pracApm,  to  beg,  Dutch,  praela^ 
to  make  use  of  ^lifrs,  Sw^d.  proco,  procor,  I At.) 

To  b^  or  make  mean  shills  to  procure  subsis- 
tence : to  procure  by  a beggarly  trick ; to  rob ; to 
steal; 

You  are  the  Hon,  aud  I have  been  eodcavonring  to 
preg  for  you. — Surht, 

victnals  or  provisions  sought  by  begging ; provisions 
of  any  kind;  a wandering  beggar. — A low  word  in 
all  its  appUcadont. 

PROOBNERATE,  pTO-jen'eT-ato,  V.  a.  {pro^neroy  ^ 
Lot.)  To  b<^  ; to  propagiite. — Olxolote.  I 

Pboo  EKE  RATION,  pro-jen-er-a'a!iim,  a.  The  act  of 
begetting;  propagation. — Obsolete. 

Prooenitor,  pro-jen'e-tur,  a.  (from  proyijno,  I 
beget,  Lat.)  An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line ; a 
forefather. 

Proobmiturb,  pro-jenVtore,  a.  A begetting  or 
birth. — little  used.  I 

ProoBITT,  proj'o-ne,  a.  (^progmiey  ItaL  prof^miety 
Lat.)  Offspring ; descendants ; race ; children. 
Proolossub,  pro-gloe'sas,  a.  (/wv,  before,  and y/osaa 
or  glottOy  Uie  tongue,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  tip 
of  the  t<mgnek 

PROONATHA,  pco-na'tha,  a.  (/wo,  and  grtaihoty  the  ; 
jaw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ColMptorous  insects : Fa-  t 
mily,  Bracbelytra.  | 

Prognosis,  prog-no'sis,  a.  (Greek,  from  pro,  before,  . 
and  gmo$kOy  1 know.)  In  l\'ahology,  the  art  of  | 
foretelling  the  course  and  event  of  a disease  by  \ 
means  of  its  particular  symptoms.  I 

Pboonostic,  prog-noe'tik,  a.  Foreshowing;  indi-  \ 
catire  of  what  is  to  occur; — a.  the  jmlgim-nt 
formed  concerning  the  result  of  a dl-Hwe  by  the 
symptoms  it  exhibits ; that  which  foreshows  or 
pSTdictA. 

PROONOSTICABLB,  prog-nos'te-ko-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  progno8ti(At«d  or  foretold. 

Proonostioate,  pwog-nos'te-kate,  r.  a.  To  fore- 
show ; to  indicate  a futore  course  and  evuut  by 
present  signs ; to  predict. 
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l^uooNosTiCATiox,  prog-nM-te-ka'shoD,  «.  T!io  i 
act  of  foreknowing  or  predicting  ; tbo  act  of  fore- 
abowing  a future  ooune  and  event  bj  preaent  signs; 
a foretoken ; a prerious  sign. 

Pbooxostioator,  pn^>noe'te>ka-tur,  $,  One  who 
foretells,  foreknows,  or  foreshows. 

Pbooraji,  pro 'gram,  ^ s.  (Greek,  fiton  pro, 

Pbooraxma,  pro*gram'ma,  > before,  and  gm~ 
PaoOBAKics,  pro'grom,  ) pko^  I write.)  An- 
cientlj,  a letter  s^od  with  the  kin^s  seal ; a pro- 
clamation or  edict  posted  in  a public  place;  a 
billet  or  advertiaeincnt  stuck  up  in  a uni^'crsitj  to 
invite  persons  to  an  oration ; an  announcement  of 
the  order  of  intended  proceedings  at  a concert  or 
other  public  entertainment ; ths^  which  is  written 
before  somotlung  else ; a preface. 
pROOREsa,  pro-gres',  v.  n.  To  more  forward  in 
space  ; to  pass ; to  proceed  ; to  continue  onward  in 
a course ; to  advance  ; to  make  improvement.  This 
verb  is  accented  on  the  first  sjUable  bj  Shakspere 
I and  Gifford,  but  it  ia  now  alwajs  accented  oa  the 
! aecond. 

i Prooress,  prog'res,  s.  (pro^res,  Fr.  from  proiTTii- 
dior^  pro^unt$y  Lat.)  Advaooement;  motion 
forward ; course ; procession ; passage ; increase 
in  growth ; advanoe  in  knowledge,  fame,  or  for- 
tune ; a journey ; a drcnit. 

PBOORESSION,  pro-gresh'un,  s.  (proffrettio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  advancing ; proceeding  in  a course ; 
motion  onward;  inteilectoal  progress;  coarse; 
passage.  In  Arithmetio  and  Algebra,  a seriee  of 
quantiliea  or  numbers  advancing  or  proceeding  in 
same  manner,  or  acconUog  to  a certain  law. 
It  is  either  arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  hannonical. 
An  aritAmetical  progreaaion  ia  one  of  which  the 
quantities  proceed  by  some  common  dificixmce,  as 
2,  4,  6,  8,  &C.  the  common  difTvrcnoo  being  2. 
A ffeometrieal  progression  is  one  in  wliich  tlie  sue- 
cesiure  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  a common 
I rario,  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  See.  the  common  ratio  or 
multiplier  being  2.  A karmonioaJ  progression  is 
I form^  by  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, as  in  the  series  I,  2,  8,  4,  &c.  the 
redprocals  See,  form  the  hannonical 

progression,  in  Music,  a regular  succession  of 
chords  or  movement  of  parts  in  harmony. 
Prooreasional,  pro-grcsli'tui-al,  s.  That  is  in  a 
state  of  advancing ; going  forwvd. 
pROOBRssiVB,  pro-gree'riv,  a.  Moving  forward; 

proceeding  onward ; improving. 

Pbooreabivelt,  {wo-gms'siv-le,  ad.  By  motion 
onward;  by  regular  advances. 

PsooBEBSivENESS,  pTo-grea'siv-nes,  $,  The  state 
of  moving  forward  ; state  of  improvement. 
PROHinrr,  pro-hiblt,  r.  a.  (pri»A*6eo,  Lat.)  To 
forbid ; to  interdict  by  authority ; to  hinder ; to 
debar ; to  prevent ; to  preclude. 

PBOittiUTRR,  pro-hib'it-ur,  s.  One  who  prohibits ; 

aforbidder;  an  interdicter. 

PnoiliBiTiOK,  pro-he-bish'un,  s.  (French,  from 
prohlhitin,  l.at.)  'The  act  of  forbidding  or  inter- 
dicting; a deviation  to  hinder  some  action  ; in- 
terdict. Ill  I.aw,  a writ  forbidding  any  court  to 
pPKeed  in  any  cause  there  depending,  on  sugges- 
tions that  the  cognizance  thereof  does  not  belong 
to  such  court. — LUly't  Entrit*^  iu  630.  /Vo- 
Af^tVio  de  vn*to  direcia  pnrli^  a judicial  writ 
directed  to  the  tenant  of  lands,  See.  prohibiting 
him  from  committing  waste  on  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion diuing  the  ponding  of  the  suiL 


PROtllBiTtTB,  pro-hiblt-iv,  a.  Forbidding;  im» 

Pbouiiiitory,  pro-hib'it-or-e,/  plying  prohibition. 

pROtN,  proyn,  v.  a.  (from  proriyuerf  Fr.  ?)  To 
lop ; to  trim ; to  prune  ;-^ubsolcte.)  It  seems 
sIm  to  have  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  verb  to 
prten — to  trim  the  feathers  of  Ur^ 

He  proi»eth  him  and  piketh.— CAattser. 

I lit  and  proim  my  wio^ — Sen  Jantott, 

It  had  also  the  neuter  sigulficatkm  of  to  bo  em- 
ployed in  pruning. 

A good  husband  U ever  protauM  in  his  garden  or  In 

his  fteld.— Auoa. 

Pboithrra,  pro-UZ/e-ro,  s.  ( pro  and  ftAys, 
straight-fiying,  Gr.)  A geuus  of  American  birds: 
FamBy,  Ckpriinnlgidm. 

Project,  pro-jekt',  r.  a.  {projicio,  from  pro,  for- 
ward, tJidjacio,  I throw,  Lat.)  To  throw  out  or 
to  shoot  forward ; to  cast  forward  in  the  mind ; to 
scheme ; to  contrive ; to  draw  or  exhibit,  as  the  j 
form  of  any  thing ; to  dcUueate ; — p.  n.  to  shoot  i 
forward ; to  extend  beyond  something  else ; to  jut ; 
to  be  prominent. 

Project,  proj'ekt,  s.  A scheme ; a design ; a con- 
trivance : an  idle  scheme ; a deeign  not  practicable,  f 

Projectile,  pro-jek'tile,  a.  LnpelUng  forward,  as 
a proJectiU  force ; impelled  forward ; given  by  im-  1 
pulse,  as  projectile  motion  ; — $.  a body  which,  be- 
ing pot  into  violent  force,  Is  dismiss^  from  tho 
agent,  and  left  to  pursue  its  course.  ErojeetileSf  | 
that  branch  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  which  treats 
of  tbo  motions  of  bodies  inipelled  from  the  surfaoo  . 
of  the  earth,  and  acted  on  by  gravity  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

Projihjtion,  pro-jek'shun,  s.  ( projectio.  Lot)  The 
act  of  throwing  or  shooting  forwa^  ; a jutting  out ; 
extension  beyond  something  else;  the  act  of  schem- 
ing : a plan ; a scheme ; delineation  of  sometliing, 
as  the  projection  of  the  sphere.  There  are  thnfo 
principal  points  of  projection  in  the  projection  of 
the  sphere— the  etertoffraphic,  in  whi^  the  eye  Is 
supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  s{»bcre ; 
the  orihoffraphic^  in  which  the  eye  is  conceived  to  , 
be  at  an  infinite  distance ; and  the  pnomonic^  in 
which  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

In  Alchemy,  powder  of  projection,  a certain  {lowder 
which  was  thrown  into  the  vessel  oontainiug  the 
materials  to  be  changed  into  gold ; and  the  act  of 
dmng  BO,  as  well  as  the  cruds  tA  the  operation,  rv- 
eeived  the  name  of  projection. 

pROJECTUBMT,  pro-jedri'ment,  a Design;  con- 
trivance.— Seldom  used. 

Projector,  pro-jek'tur,  s.  One  who  forms  a 
scheme  or  design ; one  who  forms  wild  or  imprac- 
ticable schemes. 

Projecturb,  prv-jek'tore,  s.  A jutting  or  standing 
out  beyond  tho  line  or  surface  of  something  else. 

PnoJOJOT,  pro'jo-joy,  s.  A plant  resembling  tho 
trefoil  in  its  leaves  and  branch : at  the  extremities 
of  the  latter  there  are  bods  containing  an  insect 
which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to  the  ground,  disappears 
under  the  surface,  and  dies : soon  after,  t^  two 
head-legs  begin  to  sprout  and  vegetate,  tho  shoot 
extending  upwards,  and  the  plant  in  a short  time 
reaches  the  height  of  six  inches,  and  produces  new 
viviparous  bud^  which  perfonn  again  the  same 
functions.  It  is  found  at  Maracaibo,  and  the 
same  or  a similar  production  is  also  a native  of 
North  Carolina. 

pROLADtA,  pro-la 'be-a,  ».  (^pro^  before,  and  Inhiam^ 
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the  Up,  IjU.)  In  AnAtooij,  the  projecting  ports 
of  the  U{M. 

PaouLPSB,  pro-lope',  (^prolnpmty  from 

pROUtPSiON,  pro-lap'shan,/  proiabor^  I slide  or 
full,  Lot.)  In  Pothol<^,  0 foiling  down  or  foiling 
out  of  some  port  of  tlie  Mj,  os  of  the  ntems  or 
j intestines ; — v.  ».  to  foil  do^  or  ont ; to  project 

too  much. 

PsotJtTB,  pro-Ute,'  {prolatum^  from  profero,  I 
utter,  I extend,  1^)  To  utter ; to  pronounce ; 

! -«^obeoleCe ;) 

‘ Which  ther  proiaU  In  o whining  queruloao  tone.— 

BoietSL 

—a.  eztei>ded  bejond  the  line  of  on  exoct  sphere. 

I In  Geometry,  o jfrolate  ipheroUl  is  o solid  pro- 
I duced  by  the  revolution  of  on  ellipse  obout  ita 

I transverse  diometer;  the  figure  produced  by  the 

I revolotion  of  on  ellipse  obout  its  shorter  oxis  is 
* termed  on  oblate  spheroid. 

Prolatios,  pro-Io'shun,  s.  Pronundotion  \ utter* 
once; — (seldom  used;) 

f U • moet  COST  ond  gentle  letter,  ond  sofUy  hlsesth 
j Ogoiost  the  teeth  lu  the  proiatiom^Jka  Johmoh. 

delay ; act  of  deferring (obeolete.)  In  Music, 
i o series  of  notes,  asceuding  or  descrading,  which 

' are  to  be  song  in  one  syllable ; also,  o method  of 

determining  tiie  power  of  semibreves  and  minnms. 

Prolkoombna,  pro-le-gom'e-Qo,  s.  (Greek,  from| 
/wo,  before,  ond  UffO^  I speak.)  Preliininazy  re* ! 
I marks;  introductory  observations  prefixed  to  a 

I book  or  treatise. 

j pROLKGOMSHARr,  pro-le-gom'e-oo-re,  a.  Pre- 
{ Uminory;  introdnctoiy;  oontoming  previous  ez- 

! planotiona. 

Prolegs,  prolegs,  «.  In  Entomology,  the  fleshy, 
exarticulote,  pedifonn,  often  retractUo  organs,  whi^ 
assist  various  larvs  in  walking  ond  other  moCiono, 
but  which  disappear  in  the  perfect  insect. 

Pkolkpsis,  pro-lop'us,)  s.  (Greek,  from  /wo,  be- 

pROLEPST,  pro-lep'se,  > fore,  ond  latino,  I 
take.)  In  Chronology,  on  onochroniam  or  error 
when  on  event  is  dot^  before  the  usual  time.  In 
Rhetoric,  anticipation ; a figure  by  which  the 
|,  speaker  ontidpotes  and  answers  imaginary  obje^ 

I tions,  such  as  might  be  rdsed  ogunst  the  senti* 

ments  he  Is  nrging. 

Prolkptic,  pro-lep'tik,  ) a.  Pertaining  to 
I pROLEPnCAL,  pre-lep'te-ksl,/  prolepsis  or  anti* 

{ dpation ; previous ; antecedent.  In  Medicine, 

j ' anticipating  the  usual  tiine ; applied  to  a periodical 

disease,  the  paroxysm  of  which  returns  at  an 
earlier  hour  at  every  repetition. 

Pbolbfticallt,  pro’lep'te-kal-lo,  ad.  By  way  of 
antidpation. 

PROLRTAKEOue,  pro-le-ta'ne-us,  a.  (/wo2es,  off* 
spring,  Lot.)  Having  a numerous  offspring. 

, FRor.6TABiAN,  pro-lo-ta'ie-oD,  a.  Vile;  mesn; 
vulgar. — Obrolete. 

Low  protetarian  tythlng-men— ZTvdi&rM. 
j Proletary,  pro*le-ta-re,  s.  (proleiariue^  Lat.)  A 
common  person;  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
I people. — Obsolc^ 

j or  fifteen  thousand  ^roZeiar»M  slaio  (n  a battle,  scarcely 

j fifteen  are  recorded  in  history.— .fiurtm's  AmL  o/ifel. 

pROLiFEBOOB,  pro-Uf'er-us,  a.  ( prole*,  of&pring, 
j and  fero,  I bw.  Lot.)  Prolific.  In  Botany,  a 

! prolifcro^t*  flower  is  one  which  produces  another 

within  itself. 

I Prolific,  pro-Uf  'ik,  \ «•  ( prrolifitpte,  Fr.  from 
j pROLiyiCAL,  pro-lif'e-kal,/  o&pring,  and 


PUOLl  KIC  AC  Y— PRO  Ji  E RU  1*1  D.E.  t 

Jifrio,  I make.  Lit.)  Pnxludng  young,  or  fruit; 
fruitful ; generative ; pregnant ; productive  ; pru-  I 
mining  fecundity. 

PROMFiCAcr,  pro-Uf 'e-ka-se,  u Fruitfulness; 
great  production.  I 

Prolifically,  pro-Uf 'e-kal-le,  ad.  Fruitfully;  | 
srith  great  increase.  j 

PROLiFiCATtON,  pro-Uf  'e-ka-shuo,  s.  The  gener- 
ation of  the  young  or  of  plants ; the  production  of 
a second  flower  from  the  subetauce  of  the  first. 

PROLIFICKESS,  pro-Uflk-ass,  s.  The  state  of  bo- 
ing  prolific. 

Prolix,  pro-Uks',  a.  {proleru*,  from  pro,  and 
lexuM,  Uterally,  drawn  out,  Gr.)  Long ; extending 
to  great  length ; imouU  in  narration  of  arguments ; 
not  concise,  and  generaUy  tedious,  though  not 
always  so. 

Prolixity,  pro-liks'e-te,  > s.  Minuteness  of  detail; 

pROLiXKEBS,  pro-Uks'nes,  f tediousness ; want  of  | 
brevity. — Applied  to  disoounea  and  writings. 

Prolixly,  pro-liksle,  ad.  At  great  length.  “ ! 

Prolocutor,  pro-lok'u-tur,  s.  {^prohquor,  from 
pro  and  loquor,  1 speak,  LaL)  The  speaker  or 
chturman  of  a convocation  or  synod. 

pROLocuTORsnu*,  pro-lok'n-tuT-ship,  s.  The  offica 
or  station  of  a prolocutor. 

PROLOOIA,  pro-lo'je-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
festival  celebrated  by  the  inhaUtants  of  Loooi^ 
before  they  gathered  thur  fruits. 

Prologize,  pro'lo-jixe,  v.  n.  To  deliver  a prologua,. 
— Obsolete. 

ProloEuee  are  bad  holshers  (toAsri'l  before  the  wine. 
Who  may  not  then  an  hulsher  ptvioguM  I—  j 

Beau,  and  Ftet.  | 

Prologue,  pro'log,  s.  (French,  proloffut,  Lat.  from 
pro,  before,  and  logo*,  a discourse,  Or.)  Tlio  pre- 
face or  inti^octian  to  s discourM  or  performance ; 
chiefiy  the  poem  or  introductory  compoation  spoken 
before  a dramatic  performance  commences o.  a. 
to  introdnee  with  a formal  preface  or  prologue. 

Proloko,  pro-loOg',  V.  a.  (^prolonffer,  Fr.)  To 
lengthen  in  time ; to  extend  the  duration  of ; to 
draw  cut ; to  put  off  to  a distant  day. 

Prolongate,  pro-long'gate,  v.  a.  To  extend  or 
lengthen  in  space ; to  extend  or  prolong  in  time. 

— Seldom  used. 

Prolongation,  pro-long-ga'shao,  s.  (French.)  Tho 
act  cd  lengthening  in  time  or  space ; delay  to  a 
longer  time.  , 

Prolonobr,  pro-long'nr,  s.  Tlie  person  or  thing 
that  prolongs,  lengthens  out,  or  continues. 

Prolusion,  pro-lu'shun,  t.  ( proltmo,  from  pra 
and  bido,  1 play,  Lat.)  A prelude;  an  Introduc- 
tion ; an  essay. 

Promaohia,  pro-malce-a,  $.  (Greek.)  In  Anti- 
quity, a festival  of  the  Laccdicmoniaos,  in  which  j 
they  crowned  themselves  with  reeds. 

Promenade,  prom-e-ndd',  *.  (French,  from  pro  and 
wiener,  to  lead.)  A walk  for  amusement ; a pbeo 
fw  walking; — w.  n.  to  walk  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasure  and  show  in  any  place  appropriate  as  a 
promenade. 

pROMENADER,  pro-me-ndd'oT,  s.  One  who  pro* 
menados. 

Promerit,  pro-merit,  r.  a.  (promero,  Lat.)  To 
oblige ; to  confer  a favour  on ; to  deserve ; to  pro- 
cure by  meriL — Little  used. 

Pbomeropida,  pro-me-rop'e-de,  t.  (^promerop*, 
one  of  the  genera.)  The  Hoopoes,  a ^family  of 
the  TrochiUds  or  Humming-birds. 
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PROMISER— PROMPTITUDE. 


Pboxerops,  pro<me'rop«,  t.  (pro  and  meropt,  the 
bee-eater,  Gr.)  The  lloopooe,  a geuoa  of  birde: 
Familr,  Trocb^dae. 

Pbomethean,  pro-me'tAc-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Prometheus; — «.  a small  glass  tube  containing 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  surroondod  with  an 
inflammable  mixture,  which  it  ignites  on  being 
pressed,  affording  an  mstantanooua  light. 

Pbometiibia,  prom-e-tAo'ya,  $.  (Gro^.)  In  An- 
tiquity, a festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Prometheus.  It  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  fes- 
tivals which  were  held  with  a torch  race  in  the 
Ccramicus.  Prometheus  himself  was  believed  to 
hare  instituted  this  race,  whence  bs  was  called 
the  torch-btiarer. 

PROHfrrnEUB,  pro-m«'<Ae-ns,  s.  In  Mythology,  the 
eon  of  Japetua  and  Clyraene.  The  poets  f«gn 
him  to  have  formed  men  of  clay,  and  put  life  into 
them  by  Are  stolen  from  heaven ; at  which  Jupi- 
ter, being  angry,  eent  Mercury  to  chain  him  to 
mount  Caucasus,  and  to  set  a vulture  to  prey 
upon  his  liver,  which  grow  again  as  fast  as  it  was 
devoured. 

PROMiKENCE,prom'in-ens,  \ s.f;wtmuaen/ia,from 

PuoMiNENGT,  promln-en-so,/  pro  and  minor,  1 
menace,  Lat.^  A protuberance;  a jutting  out, 
as  the  prumuience  of  a rock ; conspicnousooss ; 
distinction. 

pBoMiNKST,  prom'ln-ent,  a.  Standing  ont  beyrmd 
the  other  p^s ; protuberant ; extant. 

Prominentlt,  prom"m-ent-le,  o<I.  In  a prominent 
manner,  so  as  to  stand  ont  beyond  the  other  ports ; 
oonapicuouiily. 

pROMtS(U;ous,  pro-misTcn-us,  a.  (promiAcwu,  from 
pro  and  mucro,  I mix.  Lot)  Mingled ; mixed ; 
confused;  undistinguished. 

PttOMiscuousLr,  pro-misTro-ns-lo,  ad.  With  con- 
fused mixtnre ; in  a crowd  or  moss;  without 
order ; indiscriminately. 

Phomisccoi  8SB88,  pro-misTcu-us-nes,  $.  The 
state  of  being  mixed;  without  order  or  distinction. 

Promise,  promise,  s.  (promU,  Fr.  promusum^ 
Lat.)  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  confemd; 
performance  of  promise } 

Mow  are  Uiey  ready,  looking  for  a prevuM  fh>m  thee.— 

Am  xxlll.  21. 

hope ; expectations ; 

A gentleman  of  tbs  greatest  pnmfM.—SiaMt. 

In  Law,  promiie  is  express  or  implied : eayiress, 
when  founded  on  the  express  contract  or  declara-  ! 
tion  of  the  party  promising ; impUedf  when  the , 
promise  is  iiiferr^  from  his  acts,  conduct,  or  peat-  ' 
liar  position.  Action  on  promites,  such  an  action  ! 
as  is  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the  ' 
breach  or  non-performanco  of  any  promise  either 
express  or  implied.  Promise-bt^ach^  breach  of 
promise ; — (obMicte.)  Protnise-brcnl-  r,  a violator 
of  promises o,  to  make  declaration  of  some 
benefit  to  be  conferred ; to  make  decI.iration  even 
of  ill ; 

Tie  prfmyteik  dampnacyon  to  them  that  re  fuse  th  pen- 

aunce. — Pp.  Fisher. 

To  promise  one's  $etf,  to  be  assured,  or  have  strong 
confidence; — V.  «.  to  assure  one  by  a promise;  to 
assure  one  of  ill ; * the  rogue  shall  be  punished, 
I promise  you,*  vis.  promise  to  you ; to  exhibit  a 
prospect  of  good ; to  excite  hope,  as,  the  weather 
promises  well. 

PuoMiSEB,  prom-o-se',  s.  The  person  to  whom  a 
promise  is  made. 
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PROMISER,  promls-ur,  s.  One  who  promises. 
PuoMissoRii/Y,  prorou-sor-e-le,  ad.  By  way  el 
promise.  | 

Pbomissobt,  pro-mis'nir-e,  a.  Containing  profes- 
sion of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred.  In  Law,  a 
promissory  note  is  a writing  which  contains  a pro- 
mise of  the  payment  of  money,  or  the  delivery  oi  ^ 
pn>perty  to  another,  at  or  b^oro  a time  speci- 
fied, in  consderatton  of  value  received  by  the  pro-  I 
miser.  In  England,  promissory  notes,  and  bills  of  ' 
exchange,  being  negotiable  for  a less  sum  than 
twenty  shUlinga,  are  declared  to  be  void  by  15  , 
Geo.  111.  i 

Pbomontobiuh,  pro-mon-to're-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In 
Anatomy,  an  eminence  of  the  internal  ear,  funned  | 
by  the  outer  sido  of  the  vestibule,  and  by  the  cor-  ' 
responding  scala  of  the  cochlea.  | 

Promontobt,  promon-tnr-e,  s.  ( promonioriitm,  ‘ 
from  pro,  forward,  and  mons,  a mountain,  Lit.) 

In  Geography,  a high  point  of  land  projceiitig  into 
the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  coast ; a he.ullaiui 
pBOMOTE,  pro-mote',  e.  a.  (promotus,  from  pro, 
forward,  and  moreo,  I move,  Lat.)  To  forward  ; 
to  advance ; to  contribute  to  the  enlargement  or  , 
excellence  of  anything  valuable,  or  to  the  increase  ' 
of  anything  ; to  excite,  as,  to  promote 
mutiny ; to  exalt ; to  elo'ate ; to  raise ; to  prefer  [ 
in  rank  or  b<mour. 

Promoter,  pro-mo'tar,  s.  Ho  or  that  which  ad- 
vances, forwards,  or  promotes ; an  encourager ; 
one  who  cxcitea;  a breeder  of  quarrels.'— Ol'eoWte 
in  the  last  sense.  I 

His  eies  be  promoters,  some  trespas  to  sple.— raisrr.  I 
In  Law,  an  Informer,  who,  for  proeecuting  such  as 
offend,  receives  part  of  the  fineA  for  his  reward.  i 
Promoters  chiefly  belong  to  the  Spiritual  Courta,  | 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  King’s  Bettch. 

PBOMOTIOM,  pro-mo'shun,  s.  (French,  from  pro-  i 
mote.)  The  act  of  promoting;  advancement;  ' 
encouragement ; exalt^on  to  rank  or  honour ; i 
preferment, 

pROMonvB,  pro-mo'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  advance  or 
promote ; tending  to  cncoumge. 

Promote,  pro-moov',  r.  a.  {promoreo,  I move  for-  I 
ward,  LaU)  To  advance ; to  forward. — Seldom 
used.  ; 


Prompt,  prompt,  a.  (French,  pro»n/)<iis,  from  promo,  ! 
I bring  out,  IaL)  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  -j 
occa.rioii  requires ; of  a ready  disposition ; acting  1 1 
with  cheerfid  alacrity,  as,  prompt  in  obedience  to  , 
orders ; quick ; ready  ; opposed  to  dilatory  ; as, 
prompt  assistance;  hasty;  indicating  boldness  or 
forwardness,  as,  a person  too  prompt  in  his  an- 
swers ; ready ; present ; told  down,  as,  prompt 
payment;  euy;  unobstructed; — r.  a.  to  incite; 
to  more  to  exertion ; to  instigate ; to  a^ist  a 
speaker  when  at  a loss,  by  pronouncing  the  words 
next  in  order,  as,  to  prompt  an  actor ; to  a.v<tist  a 
learner  by  suggesting  what  is  foigotten  or  not  un-  I 
derstoml ; to  dictate ; to  suggest  to  the  mind ; to  ' 
remind. 

Prompter,  promp'tnr,  s.  One  who  prompts;  one 
who  admonishes  or  incites  to  action;  one  placed 
behind  the  scenes  in  a theatre  for  the  pnqiose  of 
assisting  the  speakers  when  at  a kws  for  the  words 
' next  in  order. 

, PuoMiTlTtDE,  promp'te-tude,  <r.  (French,  from  ^ 

I promphts,  Lat.)  Readiness ; quickness  of  dedaon 
and  action  when  occasion  demands ; readiness  of  ! 

I will ; cheerful  alacrity.  ; 
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Pbomftlt,  promptle,  ad.  Readilj;  quicklji  ex- 
peditioasly:  cheerfully. 

Pbomitnbss,  {wompt'nefl, «.  Readiness ; quickness 
of  decision  or  action ; cheerful  willinj^ess;  alacrity ; 
actiTHy ; briskness,  as,  the  pron^>Uteu  of  aniinal 
actions. 

pROMrrCABT,  promptu-a-re,  a.  (/rompfiMinvm 
I LaU)  That  which  sappliea  are  drawn;  a 
TSpositoiy ; a storehouse ; a magazine. 

Plu^MPTURE,  promp'ture,  s.  (from  prompt)  An 
< instigation;  a snggestiou  ; an  indtement 
I PROMULOATS,  pro-mul'gste,  v.  a.  (^promtdgo^  I 
' make  known,  Lat)  To  publish ; to  make  known 
by  open  declaration.  It  is  paiticularly  applied  to 
the  poblication  of  laws  and  the  gospel. 

PfiOXULOATioir,  prom-nl-ga'ahun,  a.  Tbs  act  of 
I promulgating ; publication ; open  declaration. 

Pbuxuloator,  prom'ul-gay-tur,  a.  A publisher; 

I one  who  makes  known  or  teaches  pubiidy  what 
was  before  unknown. 

pHOXirLGB,  pro-molj',  o.  a.  To  promulgate;  to 
publish  or  teach. 

Pboxulobb,  pro-mul^ur,  e.  One  who  publishes  or 
teaches. 

Pboxl'BCIS,  pro-mus'sis, «.  ( proraakfer,  the  end  of  a 
moat,  Gr.)  The  suctorious  organ  of  Hemipteroos 
insects,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  jaws  to  the 
lower  lip,  which  they  embrace;  thns  forming  a 
I jointed  organ  containing  four  long  capillary  lanceta 
and  a short  tongue. 

Prom^i'8,  pro'ne-os,  a.  (proneo,  I swim  before, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Crabronidse. 

Pbokaos,  pro-na'oa,  $.  (Greek.)  The  part  of  a 
temple  in  front  of  the  ; the  porch  or  restibole 
of  a building. 

Pbonatiom,  pro-na'shuD,  $.  (proma,  bending  for- 
ward, LaU)  Id  Anatomy,  that  motion  of  the 
I radius  by  which  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned 
downward;  the  act  of  taming  the  palm  down- 
. ward ; that  position  of  the  hmd  in  which  the 
) ' thumb  is  turned  toward  tho  body,  and  the  palm 
downward. 

Pbonator,  pro-na'tur,  a.  In  Anatomy,  the  name 
of  two  muscles  ; — /Voiuttor  /ere*,  aridng  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  corondd 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  inserted  into  the  middle 
of  the  radius.  Frunator  quadrutut^  arising  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna,  and  inserted  into  the  edge  of 
the  rai^us.  These  muscles  tom  the  radius  and 
the  band  inwards. 

Fbokk,  prone,  a.  {promts^  Lat.)  Bending  forward ; 
inclined ; not  erc^ ; lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward; contrary  to  supine;  precipitous:  headlong; 
going  downwards;  sloping;  dedirons;  meUned ; 
prepense ; dixpoeed ; applied  to  the  mind  or  affec- 
tions usually  in  an  ill  sense,  as,  prone  to  erU. 

Pbomesess,  pronc'nes,  «.  The  stato  of  bending 
downward ; the  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward ; descent ; declivity ; inclination  of  mind  or 
temper ; prepension ; dixpoMlion. 

Prong,  prong,  *.  A sharp  pointed  instrument;  the 
tine  or  spike  of  a fork  or  of  a similar  instrument, 
as,  a fori:  with  three  prongs.  Prong-kot,  a hoe  ‘ 
with  prongs  to  break  the  caith. 

Pbonitt,  pron'e-te,#.  Pruneness;— ^obsolete.) — See 
Proneness. 

PKOTTOxnfAL,  pro-nomVnal,  a.  (see  pronoun.) 
Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a pronoun. 

! PitOKGTUBT.— See  Prothonotaiy. 


Pbokock,  pro'nown,  *.  ( pro,  for,  I.aU  and  iu»un.) 

A part  of  speech  which  stan<ls  for  a noun,  and 
which  is  of  different  sorts : — Persona/  pronowu, 
which  mark  the  different  persons,  as  /,  fAou,  he.  > 
Posees^oe  pronouns,  which  express  possession,  | 
as  mg,  thg,  his.  Relativt  pronouns,  wUch  relate  i 
to  some  noon  going  before,  called  the  antecedent, 
as  «Ao,  iokieh.  Interrogatix?e  pronouns,  by  which 
questions  are  asked,  as  who  t which  t what  t 
Demonstrative  ponouns,  which  point  thinp  out,  | 
as  this,  that  Indejinite  pronouns,  that  point  out 
things  indefinitely,  as  ang,  some,  j 

Pbonouncb,  pro-nowns',  r.  a.  ( y>ron<mcier,  Fr.  I 
pronuneio,  from  pro,  forth,  and  nuncio,  1 tell  or  i 
declare,  LaU)  To  apeak;  to  otter  articulately;  | 
to  utter  formaDy,  officially,  or  ooletunly ; to  sp^ik  j 
or  utter  rhetorically;  to  deliver;  to  speak;  to  ' 
nttcr  almost  in  any  manner ; to  d^are  or  affirm ; 

— V.  n.  to  apeak ; to  make  declaration ; to  utter 
an  opmion. 

Pbohoithceabue,  pro-nownsVbl,  a.  That  may  be 
pronounced  or  uttered.  ; 

Pbonogwcea,  pro-nowns'or,  s.  One  who  utters  or  , 
declares. 

pROKOtmeiNO,  pTO-nowns^mg,  pari  a.  Teaching  | 
prommdation,  as  a pronouncing  dictionary. 
Pbobuba,  pro'nu-ba,  s.  (Latin,  a bridemoid.)  A [ 
surname  Juno,  because  she  presided  over  mar- 
riages. 

Pbonukciax.,  pro-nun'she-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  ' 
pronunciarion.  1 

PB05rMCLATloN,  pro-DUn-se-a'shun,  s.  (pronon- 
ciaiion,  Fr.  pronunciatio,  LaU)  The  act  of  utter- 
ing articalatcly ; the  mode  of  uttering  words  and  i 
sentences  rhetorically ; delivery.  | 

Pbokunciativr,  pro-nun'she-a-tiv,  a.  Uttering  | 
confidently;  dogmadcally,  as,  the  confident  and  ' 
pronunciu/tre  school  of  Aristotle. 

Pboop,  proof,  «.  f prq/Eon,  to  prove,  Sax.  prof, 
Swe<L  preuvf,  Fr.)  The  degree  of  ev'idence  which  1 
producea  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
anything;  testimony ; conrincing  token ; courinc-  ^ 
ing  azgnment : means  of  conviction ; test ; trial ; i 
experiment ; firmness  or  hardness,  so  os  to  'resUt  I 
impression ; firmness  of  mind ; stability  of  pur- 
pose ; that  point  at  which  spirits  are  so  diluted  as 
to  have  a certain  specific  gravity,  or  consist  of  equal 
volumes  of  alcohol  at  90  per  cent,  and  water.  Iti 
Printing  and  Engraving,  an  impression  of  a sheet 
for  the  purpose  ^ revi^  and  correction  ; armour  . 
tempered  till  it  will  abide  a certain  trial ; 1 1 

The  Bcllona’t  bridegroom,  tupt  in  proe/,  , 
Confhmtod  him. — Shaks.  | 

Proof,  when  used  a4jective1y,  Is  eHiprical  for  proof  \ 
of.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  to,  but  grnenilly  i 
by  against.  Proof  in  bankrupteg  U the  technical  | 
legal  expression  applied  in  Eogluud  to  the  sanctiou  | 

of  a clmmed  dividend.  1 

PBOOrLKSS,  prooflea,  a.  Mlthout  evidence;  not  ^ 

proved.  j 

Pbop,  prop,  s.  (Dutch  and  Danish,  a stopple,  prop^ 
fen,  to  stuff  or  thrust,  Germ.)  To  prevent  from 
falling  by  placing  something  under  or  against ; to 
support  by  standing  under  or  against ; to  sustain ; . 
to  support ; — *.  a support ; a stay ; that  by  which 
anything  is  prevented  from  falling.  ' 

PBor.BCDBtTiC8,  pro-pe-du'tlks,  s.  (j7rt>,  before, 
and  paideuo,  1 instruct,  Gr.)  The  preliminary 
learning  connected  with  any  art  or  sdeiicc ; 
that  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  instructed,  in 
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order  to  study  with  Advantage  the  art  or  adenoe 
j itself. 

. P&OPAOABU^  prop'a>ga>bI,  a.  (see  Propagate.) 

That  may  be  propagated  or  moltipbed  by  natural 
I generation  or  production. 

, pROPAoajiDA.  prop-a>>gan'da,  s.  (propago^  I pro- 
; ^ psgate,  Lat)  An  asMdation  cetabliabed  at  Rome 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  for  difTosing  a know- 
j ledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  It  is 

I a committee  of  cardinals  and  special  agents  of  the 
pope,  under  whose  presidency  it  meets  once  a week, 
j , It  superintends  and  assists  misrionaries  in  all  parts 
, of  the  globe,  nuuntains  recent  converts,  pubUsbes 
religious  works  in  foreign  languages,  ^ From 
I this  celebrated  sodety  the  name  has  been  applied, 
in  modem  political  language,  as  a term  of  reproach 
to  secret  assodations  for  the  spread  of  opinions 
and  prindples  which  are  viewed  by  most  govem- 
mcnta  with  horror  and  averuon.  Such  societies 
I were  numeroDs  in  France  daring  the  revolution. 

PROPAOAMDISM,  pTop>a>gan'dism,  s.  The  art  or 
act  of  propagating  tenets  or  prindples. 

Propagandist,  prop-a-gandwt,  s.  One  who  de* 
i I votes  himself  to  the  spread  of  any  system  of  prin> 

I dplea. 

Propaoatk,  prop'a-gats,  r.  a.  ( propago,  Lat)  To 
continue  or  spread  by  successive  generation  or  pro> 

I dnction ; to  spread  ; to  extend ; to  impel  or  con- 
j tinue  forward  in  space ; to  spread  from  person  to 
person,  or  from  place  to  place ; to  originate,  gens* 
I rats,  or  produce ; 

1 SaperstitloQs  notions,  pr^goied  In  Cauey,  an  hardly 

ever  totally  ei«dleatod.— 

> — s.  R.  to  have  offspring. 

I No  need  Ihoa 

I SboulcTst  propagate,  already  infinite. — StUton. 

Ofispring  is  here  understood,  and  therefore  tltf 
; verb  is  properly  active. 

1 Propagation,  prop-a-ga'shun,  s.  (propagation 
I Lat)  The  act  of  pro]>agating ; multiplication  of 

, spedes  by  generation  or  other  means  of  production, 
I as  in  husbandry  and  horticaltnre : diwmination 
I of  prindple,  as  the  pty^tagaiioH  of  the  gospel ; in- 
crease ; extension ; enlsrgcroent 
i Propagator,  prop'a-gay-tur,  s.  One  who  continnes 
by  suocesave  production ; one  who  spreads  or  causes 
to  circulate;  one  who  mnltiplies  by  cultivation 
I any  spedes  of  plants  or  animals ; one  who  diseemi- 
I nates  prindplM ; a spreader ; a promoter. 

; Socrates,  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality,  and  a 
' martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.— 

. pROPEDS,  po'peds,  t.  (pro,  for,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot  Lat)  The  soft  fleshy,  inarticulate,  pediform 
I appendages  of  oertun  larv&>,  placed  behind  the 
I true  feet  and  disappearing  in  the  perfect  insects. 

Propel,  pro-pel',  s.  {propello,  Lat)  To  drive  for- 
ward ; to  orge  or  press  onward  by  force.— Used 
j commonly  in  a mechanical  sense. 

Pbopend,  pro-pend',  s.  (propendo,  Lat)  To  lean 
I towards ; to  indine ; to  be  disposed  in  favour  of 
anything. — Little  ns^ 

I My  sprightly  brethren,  I prop^ni  to  yen, 

I In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  stUl_ffAaJks. 

Propkndenct,  pro-pen'den-se,  s.  ( propendent.') 
I lodination  or  tendency  of  desire;  preoonsideration ; 
I attentive  deliberation. 

r pROPENSE,  pro-pens',  o.(pr<7}erurtui,  Lat.)  Inclined 
I to ; dispoi^;  used  either  in  a good  or  bad  sense. 

I I have  brought  scandal 

I In  feeble  hearts,  propen**  enougli  b<*fare 

To  waver,  or  fall  ofL  and  join  with  Idols.— IfiRon. 
i 4GS 


pROPENSENBSft,  pro-pens'nes,  a.  Natural  tendency.  | 
Tbers’s  a proptnsmtm  to  disease  In  the  body.—  t 
Domm.  DeooL 

PROPEVSION,  prD-pen'sbun,\  a.  (propesmosk,  ! 

Propensity,  pro-pen'ee-ts  / pr(9>eriaw>,  Lat.)  1 
Moral  inclination;  dispoeitaoD  to  anything,  good  | 
or  bad;  natural  tendency.— Obsolete  in  ue  lost 
sense. 

Proper,  prop'ur,  a.  (prt^pre,  Fr.  proprisa,  Lat)  j 
Pecnliiu’ ; naturally  or  essentially  belonging  to  a 
person  or  thing ; not  common ; peculiarly  suited 
to ; one’s  own ; noting  an  individual,  as  a proper 
name  ; natural ; original ; 6t ; aocommodaU'd ; 
suitable ; qoallfled ; exact ; accurate  ; just ; mere ; 
unmixed,  as  in  the  following  sentence 
See  ibysrif,  devlll 

Troptr  deformity  seems  not  In  the  fiend 
Bo  horrid  as  In  women.— <$Aoks.  j 

well -formed,  as  Moses  was  a proper  child;  tall; 
liuty;  1 

This  Ludovloo  la  a proper  man.— SAok*.  I 

In  Arithmetic,  a pre^r  Jraction  is  one  whose 
numerator  is  lest  tbusn  ita  denominator,  as  f.  j 
In  Astronomy,  proper  MorioR,  the  motion  of  a j 
planet  from  west  to  east.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet 
A)r  any  charge  which  is  to  be  represented  in  coat  ' 
armour,  in  ita  own  proper  tincture  or  natural 
coburs.  In  Botany,  proper  receptaeley*_  that  which 
supports  only  a single  flower  or  fructifleation;  pro- 
per perianlk  or  involncre,  that  which  incloses  only 
a single  flower ; proper  eorolb,  one  of  the  flowers 
in  a compound  flower ; proper  nectary,  the  nectary  I 
when  separate  from  the  petals  or  other  parts  of 
the  flower. 

Pboperate,  prop'er-ats,  v.  a.  (jankers,  Lat.)  To  ' 
hasten. — Not  used. 

Propbration,  prop-er-a'shnn,  a.  (properatio,  Lat) 
the  act  of  hastening. — Not  used. 

Properly,  prop'ur-le,  ad.  Fitly;  suitably;  in  a ‘ 
proper  manner ; in  a strict  sense.  i 

Pboperness,  prop'ur-nes,  a.  The  quality  of  being  ! 
proper ; tallness ; perfect  form ; handsomeness. 

Property,  prop'ur-te,  a.  ( from  proper;  propriete, 

Fr.  proprietas,  Lat.)  Peculiar  quality ; that 
which  is  inherent  or  naturally  essential ; quality  ; 
disposition  ; ownership,  or  just  right  of  possession ; 
possession  ^Id  in  one’s  own  right ; the  thing  pos- 
sessed ; an  estate,  whether  held  in  lands,  mostej, 
or  goo^ ; nearness  or  right ; 

Here  I disclaim  all  my  paternal  eare, 

Propinquity  and  propertg  of  blood. — SAals. 
Properties  among  players  denotes  the  articles  or 
appendages  required  on  the  stage,  and  property- 
man,  the  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  pro-  , 
perties ; propriety ; — (not  used  in  this  sense ;)  , 

Our  poets  exocll  in  granitlty  and  gravity,  Rmoothness  . 

and  propaig,  in  quickness  and  briefness.— Oon<la«.  j 

—V.  o.  to  invest  with  qualities ; — (obsolete ;) 

HU  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tnued  s|ihercs.— 
to  appropriate ; — (also  obsolete ;) 

They  have  here  propertied  me^Shtiks. 

PropraCIS,  prof'a-sis,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Medicine,  a 
foreknowledge  of  diseases.  i 

Prophecy,  prof'e*se,  s.  (projihdeia,  from  pro,  be- 
fore, and  pnesm,  to  tell,  Gr.)  A declaration  of  some 
event  pretdous  to  its  occurrence ; prediction.  In  * 
Scripture,  a book  of  prophecies;  preaching;  public 
instruction ; exhortatbn  or  instruction  on  religious  , 
msttm. 
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riioriiEsiER,  prof  e-ki-ur,  #.  Ono  who  prupLesitai 
or  pTcdicU. 

pROPHEaY,  prof'e-ea,  9.  a.  To  foretell  future 
I eTenU ; to  pro«lict ; to  foreshow. 

Mctliooght  tbjr  rer>’  irait  did  fnpkesf 
A royal  auliIenoM. — 

PaoriiBSTiKOy  prof  e-ai-iDg,  «.  The  act  of  fore- 
telling or  of  preaching. 

pRoniKT,  prof {prophftfs,  Gr.  propheUt, 
prvphete,  Fr.)  One  who  foivlells  future  events. 
In  beriptnre,  an  interpreter;  one  who  ex]»lain8  or 
I communicates  sentiinenta.  School  of  pw^thtU,  s 
school  among  the  ancient  Jews  in  which  }roung 
men  were  educated  and  qualified  to  become  public 
j ' instructors : these  students  were  called  the  sous 
of  the  prophets. 

I PQoriiETESft,  pn>f 'et-eSf  s.  A female  prophet. 

< PitoPHETic,  pro-fet'ik,  \ a.  Unfolding  or  pre- 

l^uPUETicai.,  pro-fet  c-kalf  I dieting  future  events; 
containing  pruphec/. 

pRoiMiKTiCALLY,  pTo-fet'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  prediction. 

Prophylactic,  pro-fo-lak'tik,  \ a.  — (see 

; pROPlTYLACnCALf  pro-fe-lak'te-kal,  j lh\>phy- 
laxis.)  Preventive ; defending  from  dLsraso ; du- 
I : aignating  any  meazis  employed  fur  the  pr«eervuti<« 

of  health. 

pROPUTLAcnc,  pro-fe-lak'tik,  a.  In  Medicine,  a 
preventive;  a preaervative. 

Pboptiyi.axis,  pro-fe-laksis,  t.  (pro^  before,  and 
I phtfiaxu,  a watching,  a guarding,  Gr.)  In  Patbo- 
|>  the  art  of  averting  a disease,  or  of  ob>iating 

j ; its  recurrence  by  the  employment  of  preservatives 

I or  proj>hylactic  medidnes. 

PitoPiXATiON,  pro-pi-na'ahuD,  a.  ( propintUto,  Lat. 
from  pro  and  pino,  I drink,  Gr.)  The  act  of 
j pledging  or  of  drinking  first,  and  then  offering  tlie 
cup  to  another. 

pBUPiKE,  pro-pine',  v.  a.  (propmo,  IaL)  To  pledge 
or  offer  in  kindness,  as  when  we  drink  first  and 
then  offer  the  cup  to  another ; — (obsolete;) 

. Some  drop  of  gracofull  dew  to  us  propiiu. — CAouetr. 

to  expo8e.~Also  obsolete. 

PROPINQUATE,  pro-pingliwate,  v.  n.  {propinquo^ 
Lat.)  To  approach  ; to  draw  near  t<L 

Propinquity,  pro-ping\we-to,  a.  { propinquUcUf 
T^ti)  Keameaa  in  place;  neighlmuriio^ ; near- 
, ness  in  time ; nearness  of  blood ; kindred. 

I,  pROPiTHicrn,  pro-pUk-e1cus, a.  (pro  and  pitheloo, 

I . an  ape,  Gr.)  A genns  of  quadrupeds  allied  to  tbe 
! Leroun,  natives  of  Madagascar. 

. PROPITIABLE,  pro-pish'e-a-bl,  a. — (see  Propitiate.) 

I I That  may  be  made  propitious ; that  may  be  in- 
duced to  favour. 

I Propitiate,  pru-pish'e-ate,  v.  a.  (^propitio,  Lat) 
I ' To  induce  to  be  favourable ; to  connate ; to  gain ; 
to  make  propitious. 

Propitiation,  pro-pish-e-a'shun,  a.  (French.)  The 
act  of  conciliating  or  inducing  to  be  favourable. 
In  Theology,  the  atonement  offered  to  God  to  ren- 
der him  propitious  to  sinners. 

Propitiator,  pro-pish-e-a'tur,  a.  One  who  pro- 
I pitiatee. 

PROPITIATOBT,  pro-pish's-ay-tuT-o,  a.  Having  the 
j powcx  to  make  propitious ; — a.  in  Jenrish  Theology 

the  mercy-seat ; tbe  lid  of  the  ark  of  tbe  covenant 

pROPJTfuus,  pro-pish'oa,  a.  {propitiuoy  Lat.)  Fa- 
vourable ; l^d,  applied  to  men ; ready  to  forgive 
I sins  and  bestow  blessings,  applied  to  God ; favour- 
! able,  as  a pmpUiuus  season. 
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Propitiously,  pro-pish'us-le,  ad.  Favourably  j 
kindly ; graciously. 

Pbopitiousnes.s,  pro-pUli'us-nes,  a.  Kindness; 
dh>porition  to  treat  anotb^  kindly ; disposition  to 
forgive;  fa«’ourableucss,  as  the  jnropUUfUtnw  of 
the  season. 

Proplasm,  pro'pUzm,  a.  ( proy  before,  and  platmay 
a dcvk’c,  Gr.)  A mould  or  matrix  in  which  ca.>U 
are  made. 

Proplasticr,  pro-plas'tis,  a.  Tlie  art  of  making 
moulds  for  casting. 

l^oPoLlS,  pro'pi/-lis,  a.  (_prOy  before,  and  ;>o/ta,  a 
dty,  Gr.)  lito  resinous,  reddish,  and  odoruus 
substance  with  wliicb  the  bee  closes  cn'vices  in  bis 
hi%'e,  and  covers  exteriorly  tbe  cells  of  the  comb. 

Prop(»N£NT,  pro-po'iient,  a.  ( prvy  before,  and  pouo, 

1 place,  I.at.)  One  who  makes  a proposal;  one 
who  lays  down  a position. 

pRuPouTioM,  pro-pore'shnn,  a.  {proporiioy  from 
proy  before,  and  portioy  a part  or  sliare,  Lat) 
The  comparaUve  relation  of  one  thing  to  another; 
symmetry:  soitable  adaptation  of  one  part  or 
thing  to  another  ^ eqoal  or  jost  share,  as,  I expect 
my  proportion  of  the  profits;  form;  sise; — 
(little  Used  in  the  last  two  tenses ;) 

All  things  receiv'd,  do  aueb  proportintu  take. 

As  those  thiogs  have  wherein  they  are  received; 

So  HtUu  glasM  little  faces  make, 

And  narrow  veba  on  narrow  framos  are  weav'd.— 
Davif*. 

In  Chemistry,  dejinite  proportions  are  the  limited 
proportions  in  which  elementary  substances  com- 
bine, so  as  to  form  compound  b^es.  In  Mathe- 
matics, the  equality  of  ratios;  fonr  numbers  or 
quantities  are  said  to  be  in  proportion,  when  the 
ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  third  to  the  fourth,  as  2,  6,  8,  9,  in  which 
tbe  eqnal  ratios  of  2 to  6 and  3 to  9 may  be  ex- 
pressed |,=  and  the  proportion  is  written, 

2 : 6 : : 8 : 9,  which  may  he  called  direct  prvpor- 
tion ; but  those  quantities  are  proportionala  when 
their  order  is  inverted,  as  6 : 2 : : 9 : 8,  for  | = |, 
in  which  case  they  are  said  to  be  in  tn perse  propor- 
tion: they  are  also  proportionalBwhen  alternated,  as, 
2 : 3 : : 6 : 9,  for  f = which  is  called  aiiemaU 
proffortim. — For  other  kinds  of  proportion,  see 
Arithmetical,  Geometrical,  and  Hannooical.  Pro- 
portim  is  also  tbe  name  given  to  tbe  arithmetical 
rule,  by  wbkh,  any  three  of  fonr  numbers  so  cir- 
cumstanced being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 
Compass  of  proportiony  a name  given  to  the  sec- 
tor by  some  French  and  English  maUiematicians ; 
— V.  a.  to  adjust  tbe  comparative  relation  of  one 
thing  or  part  to  another ; to  form  symmetrically. 

Proportiokablr,  pro-pore  shun-a-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  proportioned  or  made  proportional.  This 
is  the  true  sense  of  tbe  word,  although  it  is  most 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  proportional,  being 
in  proportion;  haring  a due  comparative  relation, 
as  iiUantry,  with  a proportionabU  number  of 
horse. 

ritOPOBTIOKABLXKBBS,  pro-pofc  shnn-a-bl-ncs,  j. 
Tbe  state  or  quality  of  being  proportionable. 

PROPORTIOSABLY,  pTO-poTC  sbtin-ab-le,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  proportion;  agreeable  to  comparative 
relaticm. 

pRoroRTiORAL,  pro-pore'shun-al,  a.  (j>roportionnely 
Fr.)  Haring  a due  comparative  relation ; being 
in  suitable  proportion  or  degree ; — s.  in  Chemistry, 
tbe  weight  of  an  atom,  the  same  as  equivalent. 
In  Mathomatica,  one  of  the  terms  of  a proportion 
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I l*ro}nirtumai  comjtaaM4  have  two  pair  of  pointa 
moveable  on  a ahiRing  cetitro,  which  elidea  in  a 
groove,  and  thereby  regulates  the  pnn'Ortii'U  that 
the  opening  at  one  eiul  1k*at*  to  that  of  the  other. 
T))ey  are  in  enlarging  or  dtniiinfhing  draw* 
ing«.  Froportiunol  fntrUy  a name  gi^-en  in  loga- 
rithmic and  other  tablet,  to  innall  tables  which  are 
annexed  to  the  ditferences  of  the  tibular  muiiU^r, 
and  which  consist  tnen-lj  in  Mdting  down  the 
aeveral  tenths  of  the  diderences,  or  the  nean^ 
whole  numbers  to  them. 

pBommTtoNALiTV,  pro-porc-shun-alV-te,  t.  Tlio 
quality  of  being  in  projHirtioii. 

PttOfoirnoNAi.LY,  pro-pt>rc'»hun-al-lp,  aJ.  In 
proportion;  in  due  degree;  with  suitable  cum- 
paratire  relation. 

Phoi*ohtiosatk,  pro-pore'shun-atc,  a.  Adjusted 
tei  something  else,  according  to  a certain  rate  or 
oomparatire  relation;  proportional; — r.  a.  to  pro- 
portion ; to  make  proportional:  to  adjust  accord- 
ing to  a settled  rat^  or  according  to  comparative 
relation. 

pK<ii*oKTioKATFLT,  pro-porc'shun-ote-lc,  ad  With 
due  proportion ; in  a manuer  adjust^  to  aoine-- 
thing  else  • according  to  a certain  rate  or  com- 
parative ndation. 

pBOi'OKTiONATKSF.ss,  pn>-pore'8hun-atc-npisa.  The 
state  of  be  ing  adjusted  by  due  proportion  or  com- 
p:iratiye  relation  ; suitaldcm-.ss  of  propcntioris. 

PuoroKTlONLEsa,  pro-pore 'shnn-les,  a.  Without 
pro}»ortion  ; without  symmetry  of  parts. 

PKorosAL,  pro'|s)'xal,  $.  (from  propsw^*.)  That 
which  is  offerwi  for  consideration  or  acceptance ; 
a ikdieme  or  design;  terms  or  conditions  proposed; 
an  otfer  to  the  ntind. 

I Pnorosi-^  pro-po*c',  r.  a.  (/»ro7>oser,  Fr.  propono^ 
from  pro,  forward,  and  ffofu*,  I put,  I-it.)  To 
offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  or  accepUnoe ; 
r.  n.  to  eonrenw; — (obsolete;) 

My  «>>nsln  Itt-atrire 

I^xypoginy  wHh  the  (trinoe  and  CUodin.— 
propose  IS  crflen  twM  for  purpotf  (which  is  a differ- 
ent form  of  the  same  wonl),  as,  I to  call 

I on  him  to-moiTow ; — s.  talk;  discourMe  — Obsolete. 

There  will  nhe  hide  her, 

To  listen  our 

pRopfMJrn,  pro-po'aer.  s.  One  who  offers  anything 
for  emisidcntion,  disrusMon,  or  atloption. 

pRoroHiTio5,  pr«»p-o-rish'un,  s.  (French,  profto- 
tUio,  Ijit.)  TTiat  which  is  proposetl ; that  which 
Is  ofh^rwl  for  conaideralion  or  acceptanco ; a pm- 
p«isal ; an  offer  of  terms.  In  Ix^c,  one  of  the 

* three  parts  of  a rcgtilar  argument;  that  part  of 
an  arg«n»ent  in  which  some  quality  is  nffiimed  or 
drnic<l  of  Its  suhjt’ct,  as,  snow  is  white;  Intem- 
|eraiice  is  not  comincndahle.  In  Mathematics,  it 
is  either  a thn^rtm  pro|>osed  to  be  demonstrated, 
or  a ptyMem  in  which  something  is  pnqn>sc<l  to  l>e 
done.  In  < »r4tor>-,  that  which  is  offiTixl  or  aflinncti 
as  the  subj^itof  the  disronnw.  In  Poetry,  the 
first  part  of  a poem,  in  which  the  author  states 
the  subjfKJt  or  matter  of  it. 

Proi*i>mtu)Nal,  pn>p-o-*i*h'un-al,  a.  pTtainmg 
to  a pro;KLsilioi] ; (amsidtred  as  a pn>positton. 

1 PKoporKu,  pm-jwwnd',  r.  o.  (pry  and  ptmo,  I.at, 

! — see  To  (»flV>r  toconsldcmtion  ; to  ]'ro- 

pose;  to  offer;  to  exhibit- 

* pHf)P- I >m;n,  pro-:'ownd'nr,  s.  One  who  pmjywe* 

or  offers  for  consi»lpration. 

|j  Pk«*i'P»  rw  t,  pro-pre'ffkt,  s.  (from  pro  and  pm-  1 


rROPR^ETOR— TROPYLON'. 

Jrcius,  Lat.)  Among  the  Romans,  a prefect's  j 
lieutenant,  comuitssioned  to  do  a port  of  the  duly  { 
of  the  prefect, 

pR< »pR.tT« Hi,  p»n>-pre'tar,  i.  (I-atin,  pro  and  prtr- 
t-»e.)  A Roman  magi.strate,  bearing  the  iame 
ndntion  to  the  pnetor  that  tlie  proconstil  did  to 
the  consuL 

Pkoi’IUEtart,  pro-pri'e-ta-re,  s.  (propriftatrt,  Fr.) 

A proprietor  or  owner;  one  who  po«scM^s  the 
title  to  a thing  In  bis  own  right.  In  Mona'icri«*s, 
such  monks  were  called  pr>>prUtarif^  os  hml  re-  ' 
served  goods  and  effects  to  them.selves,  notwith-  i 
standing  their  renunciation  of  all  at  tl»c  time  of 
tlicir  profession  ;—~o.  belonging  to  a proprietor  or 
owner.  /VoprirAi/e  a writ  din-cted  to 

the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  inquire  hy  uiqm*st, 
whether  goods  distrained  are  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  or  of  the  person  claiming  them.  Tl)i> 
writ  issues  w*hen  to  a writ  of  replenn  the  sheriff 
returns,  as  his  reason  for  not  executing  it,  that  | 
the  distrainor,  or  other  person,  claims  a property  ' ! 
in  the  goods  distrainod, 

pROPmiiTOS,  pro-pri'e-tur,  s.  (preyrtetos,  property,  1 
i.at.)  An  owner;  one  who  has  an  exclusive  legid 
right  or  title  to  anything,  whether  in  possession 
or  not. 

pROi'KIETRRSIt,  pro-pri'e-tres,  s.  A female  pro- 
prietor. 

I*R«ii*kiKTT,  pro-pri'e-te,  s,  (propKefe,  Fr.  proftrU-  j 
tai,  from  propriu*,  fit,  proper,  Lat.)  Fitness; 
suitableness ; appropriateness ; in  consonance  with 
established  rules  or  cosUnns ; jostuess ; accuracy ; 
proper  state ; 

Bllenon  that  dreo<lful  hell ; It  frights  the  Ule 
Vrom  her  propritt)f,—SMk$,  | 

(obsolete  in  tlie  sense  of  pr^rprUip  or  ownership.) 
pRoPT,  1 pru|'t,  post,  and  past  pari,  of  the 
I'HOPrED,/  verb  fo  prt/p. 

I’hoptosis,  prop-to’«is,  $.  (fJreck,  from  propi/)fo.  I 
fall  down.)  In  Pathology,  a protrusion  or  falling 
down  of  any  part. — See  Pn>la;>0us. 

PKort'GN,  pro-punr',  r,  «.  (/>ro,  for,  and  I 

fight,  Lat.)  To  contend  fur ; to  defend ; to  vin- 
dicate.— little  TiM-d.  i 

pRt>rDQNACLK,  pn>-pug'na-kl,  t.  A fortress. — , 

Obsolete. 

Ri'w^hi'l  was  the  chlefest  prvyufmvU  of  the  Proteatants 
tiivre.—JJoweli, 

pROPtiGNATloR,  pro-pug-na'shun,  $.  Defence. — 
Seldom  used. 

What  prnjntynatkm  is  In  one  man’s  valourf — Shaka. 
Propl'onkb,  pro-pime'ur,  $.  A defender;  a vin- 
dicator. 

pROPULaATlOlf,  pro-pul-sa  shun,  s,  f projmlsntioy 
Ij»L— see  IVopeller.)  Tlie  ait  of  driving  away  or 
repidling;  the  kee|<tng  at  a distance. 

Pltori  LSK,  pro-puls',  c.  o,  (proj/vUo.  pro  and 
l*uIso,  I htrike,  Lat,)  To  ivpel;  to  drive  off.— 
()b!<«ilete. 

pRoprLHioN,  pro-pul'shnn,  #.  The  act  of  driving 
forward. 

PRoPl'i.aiTE,  pro-puPsir,  a.  Tending  or  having  i 
the  power  to  |'Toj.eI. 

pRopYi-.Ei’M,  pro-pi-le'uro,  s.  (pro,  Wfore,  and 

a J'otIhI.  (»r.)  In  Architecture,  any  court  or  ves-  I 
tibnle  before  a building,  or  lief«»re  iU  principal  | 
part ; hut  more  ;kaiticularlr  the  entmucc  to  such 
court  or  veotibule. 
pRopvEON. — See  Propylnmm. 
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PROQUESTOK— PROSEIJUTIOK. 


PROSECUTOR— PROSOPOG  R A PHY. 


PftOQnKSTOR.  pro-lcw««'tur,  t.  (Lutin.)  The 
limtenunt  of  the  que«tor,  or  the  person  who  per- 
formed his  office  for  him. 

Pkouk,  prore.  $.  (proro,  IjU.)  The  prow;  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship.— A word  only  used  in  rhymes 
There  no  vr«Ml  with  TermlUlun  jirvr«, 

Or  bark  of  traffic,  glides  from  ihuna  to  all  ore. — Ptyp*. 

pKORrpriOH,  prtKrep'shnn,  $,  ( pror^t  1 creep 
along  or  on,  Lat.)  A creeping  on. 

Phorogatiok,  pro-ro-ga'sbun,  a.  (French,  from 
proroffo/io,  Coutinoance ; prolongation  of 

time.  In  Politics,  the  continuance  of  pnrlLimcnt 
from  one  session  to  another,  os  on  adjoanunent  is 
m continuance  of  the  session  from  one  day  to  an- 
other. 

Pborooitb,  pro-roge',  r.  a.  (pfvroffo,  Lat.  pro» 
rayer,  Fr.)  To  protract;  to  prolong;  to  defer; 
to  delay ; to  continue  tlie  parliament  from  one  aes- 
sion  to  another. 

pRORi.’pTioN,  pro-mp'shun,  #.  (prontmpa^  pro- 
ryptut,  Lat.)  The  act  of  borsting  forth ; a burst* 
Ing  out. 

PROHAIO,  pro-za'Ut,  a.  (pro*aieu*,  Tsit.  protoupte^ 
Fr.)  PertAining  to  prose ; resembling  proee ; dull ; 
Uninteresting. 

Prosaism,  pro'zay-ism,  t That  which  b In  the 
form  of  proee  writing. 

Prosaist,  pro'say-ist,  s.  A writer  of  prose. 

pROSAi.,  pro 'sal,  a.  Prussic. — Obsolete. 

PROSCENICM,  pro-se'nc-nm,  s.  (profifnioitf  Or.) 
That  part  of  tlie  ancient  theatre  whereon  the 
actors  perfunued  in  front  of  the  scene,  being  what 
we  call  the  stage.  The  Romani  called  it  the 
pu/pi/ttm. 

PBOSC1E5CR,  pro-si'eni,  a.  (proipieiatSy  lat)  The 
act  of  looking  forward. 

Proscopia,  pro-sko'pe-a,  s.  (/tto,  and  sho^MO,  I 
tocdi  out,  Or.)  A genus  Orthopterous  insects : 
Family,  Saltoria. 

pRORCRiBB,  pro-skr!be',  e.  a.  (proscrAo,  Lat)  To 
censure  capitally ; to  doom  to  destruction ; to  pot 
one  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ; to  dooounoe 
and  condemn  as  dangerous,  and  not  worthy  of  re- 
oeptiou ; to  reject  ottWly ; to  interdict,  as  to 
scr^  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Pkoscribbr,  pro-skri'bor,  s.  One  who  proscribes. 

Proscription,  prcHekrip'’8hun,  s.  (proser^ptio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  proecribing, 

Pkoscriptitb,  pro^krip'tir,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
oonsbring  in  proscription ; proscribing. 

Prose,  prose,  s.  (French,  pnuoy  Lat  Span,  and 
Ital.)  language  not  restrained  to  hanaotiic 
■oonds,  or  set  number  of  syllables  * discourse  not 
metrical;  a prayer  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnidi  on  pi^cular  days o.  ii.  to  write  prose ; 
to  make  a tedious  relation.  ^ 

Proskcittb,  prosVkute,  v.  a.  (potmultre-y  Fr^ 
proteeutuiy  lad.)  To  pursue ; to  continue ; to  cn* 
desTour  to  obtain  or  complete ; to  continue  efforts 
already  begun ; to  seek ; to  obtain  by  a l^;al  pro- 
cess ; to  pursue  by  a legal  process ; — s.  n.  to  carry 
on  a legal  prosecution ; 

He  Is  therefore  the  proper  person  to  protcuU  for  all 

pnbUe  offences,  and  breaches  of  the  peace.— fifawdstow. 

pROBRCimoK,  pro»>^lni'shiin,  t.  Pursnit  by  efforts 
of  body  or  mind ; an  endeaTour  to  gain  or  acoom- 
pluh  something;  the  institution  of  legal  proccedinga 
against  a person ; the  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges  against  an  oUender  before  a legal  tribunal, 
and  pursuing  them  to  final  judgmotk 
wok  u.  S a 


Prosecutor,  prus'c'ku-tur,  $.  One  who  Cannes  ou 
or  pursues  any  puq>ose,  plan,  mr  business ; one 
who  prosecutor — which  see. 

Pr(»sei.\te,  pros'e>Uto,  *.  (French, prose/ytos,  Gr.f 
A conrert ; one  brought  orer  to  a new  upinion  in 
religion  ; one  brought  over  to  any  new  opinion 
r.  a.  to  make  a convert  to  some  religion,  or  to 
some  opinion  or  system  of  belief. 

PnosKLYTiSM,  proe'e-le-tizm,  t.  The  act  of  making 
converts ; oonvemon  to  a system  or  cn'cd. 

Prosblytizb,  pros'e-lit-iie,  v.  m.  To  make  oon- 
verta r.  a.  to  convert. 

Pbosemination,  pro-aem-m-a'shun,  s.  (pro,  and 
aemwio,  1 sow,  Lat.)  Propagation  by  seed. — Kot 
used. 

pROSENA,  pro-se'na,  #.  (proMsoo,  I unite  with, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family, 
Athericera. 

Prosenchyma,  pro-scngice-ina,  a (^proaengchfo^  f 
pour  still  mure  upon,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  cellular 
tissue,  the  cellules  of  whkh  taper  to  each  end,  and 
consequently  overlap  each  other  at  their  extremltit's. 
It  is  the  first  approach  on  the  part  of  cellular  tis- 
ane to  the  condUion  of  woody  fibra. 

pROSKKCilYMATOUS,  pro-zeng-ldm^a-tus,  a.  Per- 
taining to,  or  baring  the  nature  of  prosencliyma. 

Pbosenneauedral,  pros-cn-ne-a-he'dral,  a.  (pro# 
enneo,  nine,  nod  Aedni,  a side,  Gr.)  In  Crystulo- 
grspby,  having  nine  faM  on  two  adjacent  porta  of 
the  ctystal. 

pROSEE,  pro'zur,  a A writer  of  proee ; 

And  enrcly  Naah,  thoorh  be  a pnmr  wera 
A branch  of  laurol  yet  deservei*  to  bearc.— Zlniirtea. 

one  who  mokes  a tireeoiiM  relation  of  uninterest- 
ing matters. 

Proserpina,  pro-eer'pe-na,  «.  In  Mythology,  the 
daogbter  of  Zeus  and  Draeter,  who  waa  carried 
off  by  Pluto,  and  made  qncen  of  the  regums  of  the 
dead. 

PROesRPtNACA,  pro-ser-pe-nalu,  s.  (y?roseryw,  I 
creep,  1^  from  the  creeping  nAture  of  the  plants.) 
A genus  of  smooth  aqaalio  North  American  plants : 
Order,  Haloragaccm. 

PROSIMLA,  pro-sim'e-a,  s.  A genus  of  quadrupeds, 
allied  to  the  Lemurs,  from  whkdi  thqr  are  separated 
by  Brlason  and  Storr. 

Prosodial,  pro-so'de-al,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  proa- 

ProbodiCal,  pro-sod'e-kal,  / ody,  or  the  quantity 
and  accents  of  syllaUes;  according  to  the  rules 
of  prosody. 

PROBODIAN,  pro*«od'e-an,\  $.  One  skilled  in  pros- 

Probodxst,  pros'o-dbit,  / ody,  or  in  the  rules  of 
pronondation  and  metrical  composition. 

PROBODT,  prosVdc,  $.  ( protoitia^  Gr.  and  Tort. 
proBodie^  Fr.  from  pros,  and  ode,  an  ode,  Gr.) 
That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  quan- 
tity of  syllables,  of  accents,  and  the  laws  of  rerri- 
fication. 

Probopalola,  proa-o-palje-a,  a.  (protopon.  the 
face,  and  pain,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  pain  in 
the  face ; facial  neuralgia. 

Pbobopis,  pro-ao'pis,  s.  ( pposopon,  a mask,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : Suborder, 
hfimosscw 

pRoaopoQRArar,  pme-o-pog'rs-fe,  a.  (^prafnpo% 
a figure  or  person,  and  propAo,  1 describe,  (ir. ) 
In  Rhetoric,  a word  used  to  signify  the  description 
of  animated  objects.  Of  this  figure;,  tlie  portriita 
of  the  horse  snd  the  leviathan,  in  the  bode  of  Jdi| 
an  well-known  and  beautiful  examples. 
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PBOSOPOLEPSY— PROSTHAPHEBESIS. 


PBOSTHESIS— PROTEACEiK. 


pBOSOPOLBPST,  pro»^po-I«pW,  $.  ( pro0opoirp*in, 
Gr.)  A prcmjUare  opinion  or  prejudice  Egulnj»t 
n person,  formed  from  a Tiew  of  hie  external  ap- 
pearance. 

Prosofopikia,  proa-o-po-pe'jo,  a.  f protnporty  a 
fipnre  or  person,  and  /x>»eo,  I make,  Gr.)  In 
Rhetoric,  a 6gure  by  which  inanimate  objects  or 
abstract  ideas  are  personified,  as  in  Milton's  famous 
digresrion  of  Sin  and  Death. 

Prospect,  proa'pekt,  «.  {^protpieio^  protpfctu*^  I 
look  forwanl,  Lit)  View  of  thinp  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  a landscape ; view  of  things  to  come ; 
intellectual  sight;  expectation;  object  of  ricw; 
view  delineated  or  painted;  pictoresquo  represen- 
tation of  a landscape;  a lookmg  forward ; record 
to  something  future. 

PROSPECTION,  pro-spek'shun,  s.  The  act  of  looking 
forward,  or  of  providing  for  future  wonts. 

PBO.srRCTiTR,  pro-spek'tir,  a.  T diking  forward ; 
viewing  at  a distance ; acting  with  foresight ; fur- 
nishing an  extensive  prospect.  Pro*pectice-gUt$*y 
I an  optical  instmment  for  viewing  objects  st  a dis- 
tance. 

PBOSPEcnvBLT,  pTO-spck'tiv-le,  od  With  refer- 
ence to  the  future. 

pRoapECTiTEXBSS,  pro-ffpek'tiT-nei,  a.  State  of 
being  prospective. 

Prospectus,  pro-spek'tus,  $,  (Latin.)  The  plan 
of  a literary  work,  containing  the  general  subject 
or  design,  with  the  manner  and  terma  of  publica- 
tion, and  sometimea  a s{)edmen  of  it. 

' Prosper,  pros'pur,  e.  a.  (prospero,  Lat.  from 
protphfro^  I carry  forward,  Gr.)  To  succeed ; to 
be  locceAsfrtl ; to  grow  or  increase  ; to  tbrire ; to 
make  gain  ; — r.  a.  to  favour ; to  reader  socceas 
fuL 

Prosperitt,  prns-pcrVte,  s.  ( profipfritas,  Lat.) 

I Success  in  anything  good  or  difvirahle ; good  for- 
I tune ; attainment  of  the  object  desired. 

Prosperous,  pros 'pur-os,  a.  Advancing  in  good 
fortune ; attaining  what  is  to  he  desired ; thriving ; 
successful ; favourable ; favouring  success,  as,  s 
protperout  wind. 

pROSPBROUSLT,  pros'pur-as-io,  ad.  With  gain  or 
success;  suocM^Hy. 

{ PROSPEROUBNESS,  pms'pur-us-ucs,  s.  The  state 
of  being  BQCcesidul ; pro^}>erity. 
j pROSpiiTSiB,  proeTc-sU,  s.  (Greek.)  A growing 
together  of  two  parts,  as  of  two  fingers. 

' Pbospicickce,  pro-epish'ens,  s.  (proiptci^,  Lat.) 

The  act  of  looking  forward. 

' Prostacon'CUB,  proo-ta-konglnis,  s.  In  Pathology, 
swelling  or  tumefaction  of  the  prostate  gland. 

' Prostaktrera,  pro-stan-tAo'ra,  i.  (prostAeX^e,  an 
appendflge,  and  onMem.  an  anther,  Gr.  in  refer  - 
I enco  to  the  connectives  of  the  anthers  bebg  spurred 
underneath.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Lmisoer. 

Prostate,  pros'tate,  t.  {prtatemi,  I set  before,  Or.) 
Situated  before.  In  Anatomy,  the  protiaU  gland 
is  a gland  situated  before  the  vesicule  semen  alee. 
ProtfaU  cofkTe/iorut,  calculi  of  the  prostate  gland, 
oonnsting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  tinged  by  the 
secretions  of  the  gland. 

pROSTEA,  pros-te'o,  $.  (in  honour  of  h(.  Prost  of 
Mende.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Sspindaoe*. 

Probterkation,  pros-ter-na'shun,  a.  ( jmwterwo,  I 
prostrate,  Lat)  A state  of  being  cast  down ; 
depression. — Not  used. 

PROsTrtAPHERrsis,  piw-Ms-fe-ro'si;*,  *.  {praxthtn, 
before,  and  aphairtsity  subtrsetioo  Gr.)  lu  tho 
4oa 


older  Astronomy,  a term  signifying  the  ditTerenos 
between  the  true  and  mean  motion,  or  the  true 
and  mean  place  of  a planet ; or  tho  quantity  which 
must  be  taken  fn>m  or  added  to  the  mean  anomaly 
in  order  to  get  the  true  anomaly. 

pRoBTiiEBiB,  prus-M«'aia,  s.  (/w^,  before,  in  pre- 
sence of,  and  themi^  I place,  Gr.)  A grammatical 
figure,  by  which  one  or  more  letters  are  added  to 
the  commencement  of  a w ord,  as  in  the  participles 
6eloved,  &creft,  Ac.  In  Surgery,  the  act  of  supply- 
ing lost  parts. 

Prosthetic,  pros-t^'ik,  a.  Prefixed,  as  a letter 
to  a word. 

Prostitute,  pros'te-tnte,  v.  a.  (^prostituo,  from  pm, 
before,  and  sta/uo,  I act,  Lat.)  To  oiTer  freely  to 
a lewd  use,  or  to  indiscrimiiiate  lewdness  ; to  give 
np  to  any  vile  or  infamous  purpose ; to  sell  to 
wickedness ; to  offer  or  expose  upon  rile  terms,  or 
for  unworthy  purposes; — a.  openly  devoted  to  lewd- 
ness ; sold  to  w ickedness,  or  to  infamous  pur;»oses ; 
— «.  a female  given  to  indiscriminate  lewdnt*»s ; a 
strumpet ; s h^  hireling ; a mercenary ; one  who 
offers  liimseif  to  infamous  employments  for  hire ; 

No  biralioE  sbe,  no  prastitmte  to  praise. — I\>pe. 

Pbobtitutioh,  pros-te-tu'slmu,  s.  (French.)  'The 
act  or  practice  of  prostituting. 

Pbostitutor,  pros'tc-tn-tur,  s.  One  who  prosti- 
tutes, disgraces,  or  vilifies. 

Probtoma,  pro-sto'ms,  a {pro  snd  stoma,  a mouth, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Entosoa:  Order,  Parcnchymata. 

Prostrate,  pros'trate,  a.  {prottrahu,  Lat.)  Lying 
at  length,  or  with  the  body  extended  on  the  ground 
or  other  surface ; lying  at  mercy,  as  a suppliant ; 
lying  in  the  posture  of  bumUity  or  adoration 
V.  o.  to  lay  flat ; to  throw  down ; to  overtliniw, 
demolish,  or  min ; to  bow  or  fall  down  in  hutublo 
reverence ; to  sink  totally ; to  reduce. 

Probtratiox,  pros-tra'sbuD,  s.  The  act  of  falling 
down  in  adoration ; great  dejection  ; depression ; 
an  oppressed  state  of  the  vital  encr^es. 

Prostyle,  pro  stile,  $.  (pro,  before,  and  itglos^  a 
colainc,  Gr.)  A portico  in  which  tiie  columns 
stand  in  advance  of  the  building  to  which  they 
belong. 

Prosy,  pro'ze,  a.  Like  prose ; dull ; intipid. 

PROBYLLOGIBM,  pro-tino-jixiD,  s.  In  Logic,  that 
which  occurs  when  two  or  more  syllogums  are  to 
connected,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  is  tho 
major  or  minor  of  the  following. 

PitoT,  prot,  \ s.  (protoe,  first,  Gr.)  In  Chemis- 

PROTO,  pro'to,  t try,  a prefix  tignifying  a com- 
bination in  which  the  base  is  in  the  largest  possible 
proportion  to  the  combining  substance,  as  prot^ 
axide^  protosulj>hate^  protowvrvJe^  Ac. 

Protasis,  prot'anns,  §.  (Greek.)  A maxim  or 
propoeitioD.  In  the  ancient  Drama,  the  first  part 
of  a comedy  or  tragedy,  which  exphiius  tlic  argu- 
ment of  the  piece ; the  antecedent  term  of  a pro- 
position. 

Protatic,  pro-tatlk,  a.  (prototilos,  Gr.)  Pre- 
rioQS ; serving  to  introduce. 

Protea,  pro'te-a,  t.  (the  god  Proteus.)  A geous 
of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Proteaccse. 

Protbace^  pro-te-a'so-e,  s.  {protea^  one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  planta, 
coosisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  umbellate ; lesvaa  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, without  stipules;  culyx  fo'ir- leaved  or  four- 
cleft;  stamens  four;  ovary  cmsi'ting  of  a siiigle 
cell;  aiitbucs  bui-ating  leiigthwioe;  ovules  erect. 
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Pkoteak,  pro'to-ftn,  a,  PerUining  to  or  rMembUng 
Protcttf ; different  shapes. 

Protect,  pro-takt',  v.  a.  (proCt^,  prot^^^  Lot) 
Todefend;  to  oorer  from  eril ; toshield;  to  pre> 
serve  in  safety. 

PROTECTmoLT,  pro-tek'ting-de,  <uL  In  s protscUog 
manner. 

pROTEcnow,  pro-tok'ahnn,  s.  (FVench,  from  pro^ 
UetiOy  Lat)  The  act  of  protectinz;  defence; 
preservation  from  loss,  injury,  or  annoyance ; that 
which  protects  or  preserves  from  injoiy ; a pass- 
port or  other  writing,  which  sccorea  from  mol^ta- 
tion.  nVit  of  proteetiofiy  a prerogative  writ  which 
the  crown  may  grant  to  any  person  in  its  service, 
to  protect  him  from  arrest  daring  a year  and  a 
day;  this  prerogative,  however,  is  seldom  exercised. 
Statuie  c2e  proUctuymb%u,  a statute  for  allowing  a 
challenge  to  be  entered  against  a protection. 

Protectite,  pro-tek'tiv,  a.  Affbr^g  protootkm ; 
sheltering;  defenuve. 

Protector,  pro-tek'tor,  s.  (profecTetP*,  Fr.)  A 
defender ; a shelterer ; a snpportor ; one  who 
shields  from  e>nl  or  oppression ; a guardian.  In 
English  History,  one  who  formerly  had  the  care  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  king’s  minority : the  title 
assumed  by  Cromwell  was  thst  of  loid*protector. 
Cardinal,  protretor,  a cardinal  residing  at  Rome, 
who  acts  as  the  representative  of  any  catholic 
country  or  religious  order.  In  Law,  protector  of 
settlement,  a functionary  introduced  or  created  by 
8 & 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  as  a chock  against  impro- 
vidf'nt  settlements. 

PbotI'X'torate,  pro-tek'tor-ate,  s.  Government  \ij 
a protectoi^ 

PROTjacTORSHTP,  pro-toL'toT-ship,  K The  ofEce  of 
a protector  or  regent. 

Protrctress,  pro-tek'tres,  m»  A female  who  pro* 
tocts.  , 

PROTKOB,  pro-Uy-zba',  t.  (French.)  One  nnder 
the  patronage  of  another : if  tbo  l»rty  be  a female, 
the  word,  without  change  of  pronunciation,  is 
written  protegee. 

Proteimk,  pro'tane,  $.  A substsnee  obtained  from 
aibnroen,  fibrine,  or  cascine,  forming  a yellowish 
brittle  mass,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol ; it  pro- 
sente  tlie  same  appearance  and  composition  whether 
dcri\’cd  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Formula, 
C48  Hs6  N6  0i4. 

pROTKiRi.’S,  pro-te-i'nos,  i.  {proteino,  I stretch 
out,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Brachelytnu 

Proteles,  pro-tores,  a.  (the  Greek  word  for  the 
victim  which  was  sacrificed  before  a marriage.) 
The  Hysena  dog,  a genus  of  qoadrnpeds,  having  a 
somewhat  slender  and  hyiena-Uke  form,  with  a 
pointed  muzzle  and  long  ears : a native  of  Africa. 

Protend,  pro-tend',  o.  a.  {proUndo,  from  pro, 
forth,  and  tendo,  I stretch,  Lot.)  To  hold  out ; 
to  stretch  forth. 

Protended,  pro-ten'ded,  pari.  Reached  or 
stretched  forth. 

PROTENSB,  pro-tons^  s.  Extension. — Obsolete. 

PROTBOSACRUS,  pro-to-o-saw'rus,  $,  (^proteino,  I 
stretch  ont,  and  saairos,  a Saurian.)  A genus  of 
fossil  Ssorians. 

PaoTBRTiTT,  pro-ter've-to,  s.  {protervitas,  from 
pro,  and  torovs,  crabbed,  Lat)  Peevishness ; pet- 
ulance.— Little  used. 

Protest,  pro-tost',  r.  n.  ( protestor,  from  pro,  and 
iettor,  I affirm,  Lat)  To  ^ve  a solemu  de<^a- 


tion  of  opinion  or  reeolntion ; to  make  a funn.'^l 
declaration  in  writing  against  a public  law  or  mea- 
sore ; — v.  a.  to  as  a witness  in  evidence ; to 
prove ; to  show. — Not  in  use  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Many  ansought  vonths,  that  even  now 
iVo4«M  their  fint  of  manhood.— 6AuAi. 

In  Commerce,  to  protest  a biU,  bi  for  a notaiy 
public  to  make  a formal  declaration,  under  hand 
and  aeal,  against  the  drawer,  on  account  of  non- 
payment or  non-aooeptance,  fbr  exchange,  cost, 
oommiasion,  damages,  and  interest,  of  which  act 
the  indorser  must  be  notified,  within  sncli  time  aa 
the  law  or  custom  preecrib^;—#.  a solemn  de- 
claration of  opinion,  commonly  agalnat  some  act. 
In  Commerce,  a frraal  declaration  written  on  a 
copy  of  a bill  for  non-acceptance  or  noo-payment, 
churning  exchange,  chargee,  damages,  snd  interest 
against  the  drawer.  A pntest  is  also  a writing 
attested  by  s justice  of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn 
by  the  master  of  a veseel,  stating  the  severity  of 
the  voyage  by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and 
showing  that  the  daznage  was  not  owing  to  tbs 
carelessness  or  ne^ect  of  the  commander. 

Protestant,  prot'es-tant,  a.  Pertmning  to  those 
who,  at  the  rrfonnation  of  religion,  protested  againsi 
a decree  of  Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires ; per- 
taining to  the  adherents  of  Luther,  or  to  any  of 
the  reformed  churches ; — s.  one  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  Luther^s  protoet  in  1629  ; one  belonpug 
to  any  of  the  reformed  churches. 

PROT£8TANTlSlf,prot'es-tant-Uxn,i;  The  protestanl 
religion. 

Pbotestantlt,  prot'es-tant-le,  ad.  In  conformity 
to  the  protostMts. — Not  used. 

Nothing  more  proieetantif  can  be  permitted.— J/Utoa. 

Protestation,  prot-es-ta'shnn,  s.  (French,  from 
protest')  A solemn  declaration  of  a fact,  opinion, 
or  resolttUon;  a protest.  In  Law,  a declaration 
in  pleading,  by  which  the  party  interposes  an  oblique 
allegation  or  deiual  of  smne  fact,  protesting  that  it 
does  or  does  not  exist. 

Photebtator,  pro-tos-ta'tnr,  s.  One  who  protests. 

Protested,  pro-tos'tid,  part  a.  Solemnly  declared 
or  alleged ; declared  a^unst  fbr  noo-acoeptance  or 
DQU-payment. 

Protester,  pro-tes'tur,  s.  One  who  protests ; one 
who  utters  a aoleom  declaration. 

PuoTBSTiNGLT,  pTO-tes'ting-ls,  ad  By  way  of 
protesting. 

Proteus,  pro'to-us,  s.  In  Mythology,  a marine 
deity  of  toe  Greeks,  odebrated  for  his  gift  of  di- 
vination, and  the  power  of  changing  hU  form,  by 
which  means  he  eluded  those  who  resorted  to  hun 
for  information.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Perenni- 
branchiate  Batrachians. 

Pbothbite,  pro'Me-ite,  s.  A mineral  of  an  olive 
green  or  white  colour;  it  occura  in  rectongnlor 
prisms,  toe  facet  of  which  are  striated  lon^todi- 
nally ; Instrc  vitreous ; it  is  infuuble  before  the 
blowpipe : is  heavy,  and  scratches  glsss : found  in 
the  TyroL 

pROrnoNOTART,  pro-tAon'o-ta-re,  s.  Originally, 
the  chief  notary.  In  Law,  on  officer  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  whose  dories  resembled,  in  most 
respects,  those  of  the  i-rescnt  masters  of  the  courts. 
The  office  was  abolished  by  7 William  IV.  and  1 
VicL  0.  80.  In  too  United  States,  a register  or 
clerk  of  court.  Apostolical  prothonoiaries,  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  are  twelve  persons  constituting  a 
odlcgc,  who  receive  the  wills  of  caniinala, 
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make  informatioDS  and  proceedings  neceseoiy  for 
the  canonization  of  sointo,  &c. 

PBOTHOOAX,  pnXAo'roks,  $.  (pro,  before^  and 
thoroT,  a shield,  Gr.)  In  Entomologj,  the  first 
segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects : by  Kirby,  re> 
Btrirted  to  signify  the  upper  port  only,  or  sUeld 
of  that  se^^menL 

Pbotiitxuic,  pro^'rtxm,  t.  (protkyron,  a iVont 
door.  Gr.)  In  Architecture,  a pweb  at  the  outer 
door  of  a house;  a portal 

Pbotidb,  pro'tide,  s.  A yellowish,  sohble,  tmerys- 
tolisable  sabetance,  obtoUiod  from  protemo.  For> 
mulo,  Cis  Hs  KO-t. 

Pbotium,  pro'she>uiii,  a A geous  plants,  con< 
eisting  of  a single  tree,  P.  JaTonicam,  a natare  of 
Java:  Order,  Borseriaces. 

Protococcus,  pro-to-kokicns,  $.  ( protot,  first,  and 
ixdrios,  a kernel  or  berry.)  The  Snow-plant,  a 
genus  of  Alg»,  consisting  of  cells  somewhat  globoee, 
collected  by  means  of  on  imperoeptiUe  substratum 
or  slimy  layer : Order,  Conferrocec. 

Protocol,  prot'o-kol,  s.  (protoeoie,  Fr.)  The  ori- 
ginal copy  of  any  writing -obeolete  in  this  sense ; 
An  orlginsl  Is  colled  the  protoepl,  or  sexiptara  matrix. 

a record  or  re^strr* 

PnoTocoLiST,  prol^o-ko-Ust,  t.  In  Rnssia,  a re- 
gister or  clerk. 

PiiUTOOiXK,  pro\o-jins,  a A species  of  granite, 
composed  of  felspar,  qaartz,  and  talc  or  chlorite ; 
the  talc  supplying  the  piece  of  mica. 

Protomarttr,  pro-to-md/ter,  s.  The  first  who 
Bufibn  or  is  sociifioed  in  any  cause  i generally  ap- 
plied to  Stephen. 

Protokema,  pro4o-ne'mo,  a (protot,  first  or  pri- 
mary, and  nemo,  a thread,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Al^: 
Order,  CoufriroceiB, 

pROTOMOrsrs,  pnMo-nop'sU,  s.  (protoniso,  I haul 
up,  and  opnM,  the  countenance,  Gr.)  A genua  cd 
Batrochiana 

PROTOPATiir,  pro-top'’a-/Ae,  s.  (protos,  first,  and 
pathos,  disease,  Gr.)  Primary  disease. 

PROToriiTTE,  pro'to-fite,  > s.  (protos,  ph^o%  a 

Protozoa,  pro-to-zo'a,  ) plant,  and  toon,  an 
animal,  Gr.)  Names  given  to  certaiu  substances, 
regarding  which  a doubt  bos  existed  os  to  whether 
they  on^t  to  be  classHl  os  plants  or  ooimala 

Protoplast,  pro'to-plost,  a (protos,  first,  and 
ptasos,  formed  Gr.)  The  original ; the  first  thing 
formed  os  a copy  to  be  imitated. 

Protoplastic,  pro-to-plos'tik,  a.  First  fonned. 

Protopope,  pro'to-pope,  a ( protos,  first,  Gr.  and 
pope.)  Chief  pope  or  imperial  confessor,  on  offi- 
cer of  the  holy  directing  synod,  the  supremo  court 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia 

pROTOPTERis,  pro-top'ter-is,  a (protos,  the  first, 
and  pteris,  a fern,  Gr.)  A gonna  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  Cool  formation : it  includes  the  Si^- 
loria  puntota  of  Brongnioit. 

Protoftbbus,  pro-top  ter-tts,  a The  name  given 
by  Professor  Owen  to  the  Lepidosiron  parodoxa  of 
Dr.  Noteren.  It  is  oonsider^  os  forming  a link 
which  connects  the  higher  CarUUginous  fishes  with 
the  Sonroid  genera,  Polypterus  and  Lejudosteua 

pROTOROSAURUS,  pro-to-fo-saw'rus,  a A name 
given  by  M.  Hermann  V<xi  hfeyer  for  the  foesU 
Monitor  of  Thoringia 

pROTOTYPR,  pro'to-ti]«,  a (protos,  first,  and  typos, 
a form  or  model,  Gr.)  llie  original  of  a copy ; 
fXPTipUr;  srchctj*pe, 
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pROTuxiniZB,  pro-toxVdize,  v.  a In  Chemistry^ 
to  combine  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygon. 

Protract,  pm-trokt',  s.  a ( protraho,  proiracius, 
Lot.)  To  drew  out  or  lengthen  in  time ; to  oon- 
tinue;  to  prolong;  to  delay;  to  defer;  to  put  off 
to  a distant  time s.  tedious  oontinaaoca— Ob- 
solete as  a noua 

Aod  many  nlgbta  that  alowlr  seemed  to  mors 
Ttksir  sod  protmet  from  erenuig  until  monk— 

Spaiser. 

Protractkil  pro-trmkW,  a One  who  protracts 
or  lengthens  out  in  tima 

PRonuenoE,  pro-trok'shnn,  a The  act  of  pro- 
longing. 

Protr/cttvr,  pro-trak'tit,  a Prolonging:  een- 
tinning:  delating. 

Protractor,  pro-tmk'hir,  a A mathematical  in- 
strument for  laying  down  angles  on  paper.  It 
consists  of  a semicircle  of  brass  grednated  on  the 
edge  into  180°,  and  united  at  the  imds  by  a stroif^t 
* point  on  which  indicates  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  In  Snrgery,  an  instrument  used  something 
like  forceps,  for  extracting  oU  foreign  cr  offenrive 
matter  from  a wound. 

Protrbftical,  pro-trep'te-kal,  a (protrfptHos, 
from  protrtpomai,  I exhort,  Gr.)  Hortatory; 
suasory ; intended  or  adapted  to  persuade. 

Protrude,  pro-trood',  v.a,(  pro,  forth,  and  frwrio, 
I thrust,  I^t.)  To  thrust  forwsird ; to  thrust  out ; 
— e.  a to  shoot  forward;  to  be  thrust  forward. 

PROTBCSIOE,  pro-troo'shun,  a The  act  of  thrust- 
ing forward ; a push. 

Protrcbiyb,  pro4roo'riv,  a 'Hirusting  or  poshing 
forward. 

pROTUfiERAECB,  pro-tn*ber-ans,  a (prohAerasu, 
ftxim  pro,  before,  and  tuber,  a puff,  bunch,  or 
knob,  LoL)  A swelling  or  tumour  on  the  body ; a 
prominence:  it  diSSere  from  a projection  in  rbing 
gradually,  or  at  a small  angle  from  a surface; 
whereas  a projection  may  be  at  right  angles  to  tbs 
surface  from  which  it  springs. 

Protuberaet,  pro-ln'ber-snt,')  a Swelling;  pro- 

Protuberoub,  pro-tu'bcr-os,  / minent. 

PROTUBERAETLT,  pTD-tu'bcr-ont-le,  od.  In  a pio- 
tuberent  msnner. 

Protl'BCRAtb,  prO'tolMr-ate,  v.  a (protyhero,  1 
bud  or  bloom,  LiL)  To  swell  or  be  prominent ; 
to  bulge  out. 

Protcderation,  pro-tu-ber-s'sbun,  a The  act 
of  Bwclliug  out  beyond  the  adjacent  surface. 

Proud,  prowd,  a (prut,  from  to  be  proud. 

Sax.)  Having  too  much  self-esteem;  elated; 
om^ant;  baugh^;  impatient;  daring;  preramp- 
tuous ; lofty  of  mien ; grand ; lofty ; splendid  ; 
iDOgn^cent ; ostentatious ; spacious  ; solocioas, 
applied  to  females  of  the  dog  kind ; fungous,  ss 
proud  flesh. 

Pboudlt,  prowdly,  ad.  In  a proud  manner; 
arrogantly;  ostontatiously. 

Provable,  proov^o-bl,  a That  may  be  proved. 

Provablt,  proov'a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  caitable 
of  proof 

Provaed,  pro'vand,  a Provender.— Obsolete 

Prove,  proov,  r.  a (profian.  Sox.  ^/rouver,  Fr. 
prooer,  Dan.  probo,  Lat.)  To  tiy;  to  ascertain 
Some  miknown  or  supposed  quality  by  test  or  ex- 
periment ; to  establish  as  tree  by  argument  or  fact 
deduced : to  asoertmo  the  genuineness  or  validity 
of : to  exporienco ; to  try  by  suffering  or  encoun- 
tering ; 

Uia  lo  sms  tba  power  of  Tornua  preo$.^Drjftfn. 
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fi.  to  mAke  trial ; to  easaj ; to  ^ found  hj 
ezperienoe  or  in  the  oTont ; 

iVoiw  traei  ima^natlon,  0 ^ro*e  tne^Aoli. 
to  nicceod ; to  make  certain ; to  abow ; to  eviooe. 

Peotbditor,  pro>TedVtQr,)  «.  (provedUore^  ItaL) 

Paovbdorb,  proT-eniore',  ) A purveyor ; one 
employed  to  anpply  proruions  for  ait  army.  Pro- 
veditor  ia  applied  in  aeveral  parta  of  Italy  to  an 
officer  who  luperio  tends  matters  of  policy. 

Psovsir,  pram,  part  In  Scotch  Law,  proved. 

PsoTSKciAL,  pra-ven'ahal,  a.  (provm^  Fr.) 
Pertuning  to  Provence,  a district  in  France. 

Pbotender,  prov'ennlar,  a.  (j^roceiKie,  Ft.)  Dry 
food  for  bea^  each  as  hay  and  com. 

Protxi,  proo'vur,  a.  One  who  proves  or  tries; 
that  whi^  proves. 

Pbovbrb,  pra/erb,  a.  (p‘ocer6tnm,  Lat  proverhe^ 
Fr.)  A abrnt  aentenoe  of  common  repetition,  ex- 
pressing a well-known  troth  or  maxim ; a byword. 
In  the  plural,  a book  in  the  Old  Testament  written 
by  Solomon.  The  Hebrew  word  mauthaly  rendered 
proverb,  is  derived  from  a root  which  means  to 
resemble,  to  compare,  to  rule;  and  aigniiies,  prima- 
rily, a aunilitnde  or  oompariaon  of  two  objects. 
Cmciaenesa  entera  into  the  very  Maence  of  a pro- 
verb : this  ia  indicated  by  the  word  itself  being  a 
compound  of  pro,  for,  instead  of,  and  oerfrim,  a 
word,  Le.  one  wori  for  many ; — r.  a.  to  otter  pro- 
verbs a.  to  speak  proverbially ; to  mention 
in  a proverb ; to  provi^  with  a proverb.— Ob- 
solete as  a ve:^ 

For  I am  pnveri'd  irllb  a grasdalre  phriaai 
1*11  be  a caodl^bolder,  and  took  on. — SMak*. 

PROTBRBIAL,  pro-ver'be-sl,  a.  Mentioned  in  a 
proverb ; comprised  in  a proverb;  of  the  natnre  of 
a proverb ; pertaining  to  proverbs. 

Provkrdiausu,  pro-ver1>e-al-um,  a.  A prorer- 
bial  phrase. 

Provekbxalist,  pro-ver'be-sl-iat,  s.  0ns  who 
apeaka  or  writes  proverbs. 

Pboteebiauze,  pro-veribc-al-ize,  t.  To  make 
a proverb ; to  turn  into  a proverb,  or  to  use  pro- 
T^ially. 

Pkovebblaelt,  pro-verV-al-le,  In  a proverb. 

Pbotidk,  pro-vi^',  V.  a.  (yrort<2eo,  pro,  before, 
and  video,  I see,  Lat.)  To  procuro  beforehand ; 
to  get  ready  ; to  prepare;  to  fumiab  or  supply, 
haring  with  before  the  thing  provided ; to  stipn- 
late  previonaly;  to  treasure  up  for  some  future 
occasion:  to  pnvide,  in  an  active  sense,  is  fol- 
lowed ageuMt  or  for,  as  to  provide  warm  cloth- 
ing the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; — v,  n, 

to  procure  supplies  or  means  of  defence,  or  to 
take  measures  for  counteracting  an  evU.  iVo- 
vided  that,  an  adverMal  phrase  signifying  opon 
these  terms;  this  stipulation  being  made.  It  is 
an  elliptical  expression,  and  may  be  read — this  or 
that  (which  follows)  beiiig  provided ; this  condi- 
tion being  provided. 

Pbotidbrce,  prov'e-deos,  s.  (French,  from  provi- 
dentia,  Lat)  Forerigbt;  timely  care;  the  act  of 
providing ; providence  in  managing  one’s  sfiairs ; 
the  care  and  superintendence  which  God  exercises 
over  bis  creatures.  By  <£oms  providence  is  often 
understood  Qod  himself. 

pRomiBBT,  provVdent,  a.  Foreesrting;  eaatioos; 
prudent  in  preparing  fbr  future  eodgenciee. 

fROTiDSKTXAL,  prov-o-dsn'shal,  a.  Effected  I7 
the  i^nvidsace  of  God ; refomble  to  divine  provi-  ' 
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dence;  proceeding  from  divine  direction  or  superin- 
tendence. I 

pBOTiDKimAU.T,proT-«-deo'8hal-le,ad.  By  means  | 
of  God’s  providence. 

PBoriDBMTLT,  pTOv'e-dent-lc,  cut  With  prudent  , 
feuesight ; with  wise  precautioa.  ! 

Pbotidbr,  pro-vi'dor,  s.  One  who  provides  or 
procures.  | 

pROViifCB,  provins,  t.  (French,  provincia,  from  pro, 
and  rineo,  I conquer,  Lat)  A conquered  country;  • 
a ooontiy  belonging  to  a kingdom  or  state  governed  j 
byadelegate;  acolmy;  are^ion  ortractof country  , 
considerable  extent ; the  tract  over  which  the  > 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  ; 
Canterboiy,  and  the  ArchUshop  of  York  extends ; | 
the  proper  office  or  businees  of  a person.  . 

Pbotincial,  pro-vin'shal,  a.  PcrlainiDg  or  relating  | 
to  a province;  appendant  to  the  principal  country;  ’ 
not  the  mother  ooun^ ; hence,  rude,  unpolished ; | 

pertsinlng  to  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  to  the  ^ 
jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop ; cecnmenical ; — s.  a I 
spiritual  governor ; one  who  belongs  to  a province,  j 
pRomrciALiSM,  pro-vin'shal-izin,  s.  Manner  of  1 
^eakiDg  peculiar  to  a district  remote  from  the  | 
mother  country,  or  from  the  metropolis.  • 

PB07iHCLAi.nT,  pTO-vin-sbe-al'e-te,  s.  Pecnlisrity  | 
of  language  in  a province. 

Proyirclatb,  pro-vin'she-ate,  e.  a.  To  eoorert  | 
into  a province. — Oboolete.  | 

There  was  a deslxu  to  proviMciate  the  whole  kingdom. 

—HoveU. 

pBOTTHR,  pro-vine',  o.  n.  (^proripnor,  Fr.  from  pro,  ^ 
and  viffne,  a vine.)  To  lay  a stock  or  brsnch  of  1 
thevine,(wothertree,inthegroQnd,forpropBgation.  | 
Pbotisioh,  pro-vish'on,  $.  (French,  provteio,  Lat.  I 
from  provideo, — see  Provide.)  The  set  of  pro-  1 
viding  or  making  previous  preparation ; things  J 
provided ; preparation ; measures  taken  before-  j 
Lmd ) aecnmolation  of  stores  beforehand ; stock ; 1 
vietosls ; provender ; previous  stipnlation ; special  ' 
enactment  in  a statute ; tenns  made:,  or  measures  j 
taken,  ftw  a future  exigency.  Popai  proviekm,  a < 
previons  nomination  by  the  pope  to  a benefice  1 
before  it  became  vacant,  by  which  the  rightful 
patron  was  deprived  of  his  presentation ; — s.  a.  | 
to  fbraUh  with  provisions.  | 

Protisiorai.,  pro-visb'nn-al,  \ a.  (provision-  i 
PbotibiORabt,  pro-vbh'un-dr-e,/  we/,  Fr.)  Pro-  I 
Tided  fbr  present  need ; temporarily  eetablisbed ; ' 
temporary.  { 

PBonsiOKALLT,  pTO-vish'on-al-le,  ad.  By  way  of  | 
provirion;  temporarily;  for  the  present  exigency. 
Pjwviso,  pro-vi'so,  #.  (provisus,  abUtive,  proviso,  it  ! 
being  provided,  Lat.)  An  article  in  any  statute,  I 
agreement,  grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a | 
condition  is  introduced ; s conditional  stipulation 
that  affects  an  agreement,  &c.  Trial  6y 
in  all  cases  in  which  theplrintifi^  after  issue  jomed, 
does  not  proceed  to  trial,  when  by  the  practice  of 
the  court  he  might  have  done  so,  the  defendant 
may,  if  be  wishes,  the  plaintiff  notice  of  tria^ 
and  proceed  to  trim  as  in  ordinaiy  cases ; and  this 
is  tenned  a trial  hf  proviso, 

Pbotisor,  }wo-vi'snr,  s.  A penon  OMninatad  to  s 
benefice  brfore  the  destb  eff  the  incumbent,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron ; the  pur- 
veyor, steward,  or  treasurer  of  a religions  bouse. 
PBOnsoBT,  pro-vi’sur-s,  a.  Making  temporary 
provision;  temporaiy;  ooiffiitkmal;  iselu^g  a 
proviso  (w  oonditioot 

tm 
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PROTOCATION,  proT>o>ka'»hanf  «.  (French,  /rroeo* 
cgfto,  Lat.--eee  Provoke.)  An/tbing  that  exdtee 
anger;  a eaose  of  reaentmeot;  the  act  of  esdting 
anger;  an  appeal  to  a judge.  A proooctUitm  is 
erery  act  whereby  the  office  of  a judge,  or  hia 
aasistanoe,  is  aske^ — Ayiiffe; — incitement 
Tending  to  the  Uloiitration  of  Ood'i  glory,  the  bomt 

nation  of  mankind,  the  pnvoeatioH  to  oMieooe.— 

/Waoa. 

PnovocATiTB,  pro>TokVtiT,  o.  Stiinubting:  ex> 

I citing;  tending  to  awaken  or  incite  passion  or 
I appetite ; — ».  anything  that  tends  to  exdte  appe> 

j tite  or  passon ; a stimulant. 

' pROVOCATiV£XES9,  pro-volca-tiT-nea,  $,  The 
quality  of  b«ng  provocative. 

Provocatobt,  pro-voTta-tur-e,  f.  A challenge. 

pROVOKB,  pro-Toke',  r.  a.  {provocn,lAt  prmfoquer, 
Fr.)  To  call  into  action;  to  excite  by  something 
ofTenave;  to  anger;  to  enrage;  to  offend;  to 
stimulate;  to  increase;  to  cause,  as  to  provoke  a 
i smile ; to  challenge ; 

lie  now  provoke$  the  sea-gods  from  the  ibore — Dtydat. 
to  induce  by  motive ; to  more ; to  incite ; to  rouse, 
as  to  provoke  to  anger; — v.  n.  to  appeal — Nut 
used. 

Arias  and  Pelagias  darst  |wmmV, 

To  what  the  centuries  preying  spoke.— DryJm. 

Protokbr,  pro-voTrar,  s.  One  that  indtes  to 
I anger  or  reaentmeot ; that  which  exdtea,  causes, 

* or  promotes. 

Protokino,  pro-Toldog,  a.  Having  the  qnality 
or  power  of  excitiog ; resenting ; tending  to  awaken 
passion. 

PROVOKINOLT,  pro-voldng-le,  ad.  In  such  a man- 
ner as  to  excite  anger. 

Provost,  pro'vost,  s.  (Axmoric,  pmjost  or  pm/a*t. 
Sax.  propsty  Dan.)  A superintendent  or  president, 
as  the  provost  of  a college.  In  Scotland,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a city  or  incorporated  town  or 
burgh,  answering  to  mayor  in  EngLiod.  Provost- 
^ marsW,  an  officer  who  attends  to  offences  com- 
mitted against  military  or  naval  discipline,  who 
I has  the  clurgo  of  prisoners,  &c. 
j PROVOSTSHIP,  pro'voBt-ship,  s.  (pro/lufcipe,  Sax.) 
The  office  of  a provost. 

I Prow,  prow,  s.  {prove,  Pr.  proa.  Span.)  The 
I fore  part  of  a ship ; the  beak  or  cut-water  of  a 
xebec  or  galley;— a.  valiant. — Obsolete. 

Where  also  proof  of  thy  prom  vallianee, 

Thou  then  shalt  make.— .vpeN««r. 

Pbowbss,  prow'es,  s.  {prousse,  Fr.  prodeszt^  from 
prode,  brave,  Ital.)  Valour ; bravery,  particularly 
militaiy  bravery ; gallantir ; intrepidity  in  war. 

PROWRST,  protest,  a.  (superlative  of  prow.) 
Bravest;  most  valiant— Obsolete. 

The  lairast  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 

Elis  daughter  sought  by  many  promtst  knlghta.— IfSton. 

Prowl,  prowl,  r.  a.  (derivation  uncertain,  probably 
from  proie,  prey,  1<>.  Webster  suggests  it  may 
be  from  the  root  of  stroll,  troQ,  with  a different 
prefix.)  To  rove  over;  to  collect  by  plunder ; — 
«.  «.  to  rove  or  wander  about,  as  a beast  of  prey ; 
to  rove  and  plunder;  to  prey;  to  plunder; — 
s.  ramble  made  for  the  purpoee  of  plunder.— A 
low  word  when  used  as  a noun. 

Prowler,  prowrur,  s.  One  who  roves  about  in 
quest  of  prey. 

Subtile  yrovk^  pastors  la  oanM^  but  indeed  wolves. 

— Jft/tSM. 

pi  Pnox,  proks,  s.  A genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
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deer  kind : the  males  only  have  bonut,  aud  these 
are  subramose  and  deetdoous. 

PBoxmAL.— See  Proximate. 

PKOXIBATB,  proks'e-mate,  o.  {proxintus,  Lat) 
Nearest;  next.  Proximate  oaase,  that  which 
immediately  precedes  and  prodaces  ^e  effect.  In 
Chemistry,  proximate  principles  are  distinct  com- 
pounds which  exist  ready  formed  in  organised 
natnre,  each  as  albumen,  gelatine,  fist,  dec.  in 
animals ; or  sugar,  gum,  starch,  resins,  &c.  in 
vegi'tables. 

pRoxiMATBLT,  proks'o-mate-le,  ad.  Immediately; 
without  iutervention ; by  immediate  relation  to, 
or  effect  on. 

PROXIMB,  prokslma,  a.  Next;  immediately. 
Proximity,  proks-ime-te,  s.  Nearness;  the  state 
of  being  next. 

Proxenb,  prok'se-ne,  s.  (proxenos,  Or.)  In  Gre- 
cian Antiquity,  certain  officers  at  Sparta  who  had 
the  charge  of  superintending  strangers.  This  was 
deemed  a highly  honourable  office. 

Proxy,  proks’e,  s.  (contracted  from  procuracy.) 
The  agency  of  a person  who  arts  as  a substitute 
for  another ; the  substitution  of  another ; the  ap- 
pearance of  a representative ; the  person  who  acta 
as  a substitute. 

Proxyship,  proks'e-ship,  t.  The  office  of  a proxy. 
Prucb,  prdse,  s.  (from  Pms^)  Prussian  leather. 
— Not  in  use. 

Some  loathem  bucklers  use  of  folded  bide,  and  others 
shields  of  ymee.— fhydew. 

Prudb,  prood,  s.  (French,  formal,  precise.)  A 
woman  of  great  reserve,  coyness,  affected  stilfuoss 
of  manners,  and  scrupulous  nicety. 

PRitDBNCB,  proo'Jeua,  s.  (French,  prudentia,  Lat) 
Wisdom  applied  to  |>ractice. 

PrutPnes  Is  principally  In  roforenee  to  actions  to  be 
done : and  duo  means,  order,  season,  and  metbud  of  doing 
or  uot  doing. — HoU. 

pRL’nENT,  proo'dent,  a.  (French,  prtulctts,  Jjd-) 
Cautious ; circumspoct ; practically  wise ; dictat<*d 
by  prudence ; foreseeing  by  iostiru;t,  as  the  prudent 
crane;  frugal;  economical;  wise;  intelligent. 
Prudential,  pni-<lcn'shal,  a.  Proceeding  from 
prudence ; dictated  by  prudence. 
pRUDBNTlALtTY,  pril-dcn-she-al'c-te,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  prudential;  eligibility  on  prindplea 
of  prudence. 

Pbcdkntiallt,  prd-den'shal-le,  ad.  With  pru- 
dence : cantioualy. 

Prudentials,  prd-dcn'shals,  s.  plu.  Maxims  of 
prudence  or  priu^tieal  wisdom. 

Prudently,  proo'dent-le,  ad.  With  pmdeooo; 
discreetly;  judicbusly. 

Prudery,  proo'dur-e,  s.  (see  Prmle.)  Affected 
Bcmpalousness  or  reserve;  overmuch  nicety  in 
behatHour;  stiffness. 

Prudish,  proo'dish,  a.  Affectedly  grave  and  scru- 
pulous ; very  formal  and  predse. 

Prcina,  pra-i'na,  s.  (Latin,  hoarfrost.)  The  white 
powdery  substance  obeerved  on  ripe  friut,  especially 
on  plums. 

PficiNOBE,  prd-i'nose,  a.  {pndna.  frost,  Lat)  In 
Botany  and  Entom<^gy,  covered  with  a species  of 
minute  powder,  as  a ripe  plum,  or  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly, 

Pbunb,  proon,  r.  a.  (perhaps  from  provigner,  to  lay 
down  vine  stocks  fur  propagation,  Fr.)  To  lop  or 
cut  off  the  superfiuooa  branches  of  trees ; to  clear 
from  excrcsoenee ; (see  Proin  and  Prin;)  to  trim ; 
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—9.  n.  to  dron;  to  prink,  (>  ludicrous  word;^~ 

$.  s dried  plnm  of  sn  oUoog  form,  and  rather 
sweet  taste.  Prunes  are  brought  firom  the  sooUt 
of  France,  particdarij  Toors. 

pRL'MEU — ^ PnmettL 

FRmrBLl.A,  prtf-nena,  «.  Self-heal,  a gentu  of 
plants:  Oi^,  Sal  prweUa^  fused 

nitre. 

Phunbllo,  iWM-nel1o,  s.  A kind  of  stuff  of  which 
clerjgrmen’s  gowns  are  made-^osed  also  in  female 
dream; 

Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  It  the  fellow, 

The  rest  U all  but  leather  and  pnmeiUh—Fop*. 
a kind  of  plum  of  a reddish-jellow  colour,  haring 
a sweet,  grateful  taste,  with  a slight  and  pleasant 
additjr.  l*nuteUot»  an  brought  firom  Provence 
in  France. 

Prunes,  proonnr,  s.  One  who  prunes  or  crops 
trees. 

Pbunifbrocs,  pru-niTer-na,  a.  Plum-bearing. 

pRtTHtNO-HOOK,  proo'ning-hook,)  s.  A hook  or 

Pbdnino-knifb,  proo'ning-nifc,i  knife  used  m 
pruning  or  lopping  trees  or  shrubs. 

PRCNUS,  proo'nos,  ».  (Latin.)  A genos  of  plants, 
embracing  the  cherry  and  plum  trees:  Order, 
Dru  paces. 

Prcrikncb,  proo're-ene,  \ <•  ( prvriefu,  itching, 

Pburiekct,  proo're-eu-se,|  LaL)  An  itching; 
a longing  desira  or  appetite  for  anything;  sen- 
suality. 

Prurient,  proo're-ent,  o.  Itching;  uneasy  with 
desire. 

PBURIOKNOUS,  prw-ry'e-nos,  a.  Tending  to  an 
itch  or  prurigo. 

Prurigo,  pni-ri'go,  \ s.  (I^in,  an  itching.)  In 

Phuritub,  prd-ri'tus,/  Pathology,  the  name 
employed  to  designate  the  third  genus  of  the 
order  Papulm  of  cutaneous  diseases,  character- 
Ued  by  severe  itching,  and  comprehending  three 
spedea. 

Prussian,  pnish'e-an,  s.  A native  of  Prussia 
a.  belonging  to  or  produced  in  Prussia.  Prut$tan 
Mie,  a name  given  to  a beautiful  pigment,  formed 
of  pniaao  or  hydrocyanic  add  and  iron.  It  under- 
goes a spedes  of  deoompostion,  becoming  white 
in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  when  cyanogen  is 
evolved,  but  in  the  dark  it  abaorbs  oxygen,  and 
resnmes  its  colour.  Formula  of  the  common 
Prussian  blue,  6 Cfy  + 8 Fe.  Pnusian  jrreen,  a 
celebrated  pigment  consistuig  of  an  imperfect 
J*rvsfutn  biuf,  with  excess  of  the  oxide  of  iron, ' 
to  which  the  yellow  tincture  of  French  berries  is 
added. 

Pbl'SSIatb,  pru'se-ide,  s.  In  Chemistry,  a aalt 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  prusaio  or  hydrocyanic 
add  with  a salifiable  base. 

Prussic  Acid,  pnis  sik  ss'sid,  s.  This  substance, 
discovered  by  Scheele,  is  otherwise  called  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  It  is  a constituent  of  the  water  dis- 
tilled from  the  leaves  and  blossonu  of  severs!  stone 
fruits.  At  common  temperatures,  it  is  a dear 
limpid  fluid,  very  combustible,  burning  with  a red- 
diah  flame.  It  haa  a peculiar  penetrating  odour, 
nroilar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  causes  a flow 
of  tears ; it  possesses  a peoetntlng  taste,  wluch  is 
somewhat  burning,  and  strongly  bitter;  its  vapour, 
when  inhaled,  acts  instantly  as  a powerful  poison. 
It  decomposes  under  tbs  influence  of  sdar  light, 
and  oonsequeotly  loses  its  poisonous  qualities. 
8p.  gr.  O.GUGt):  Formula,  XC2  H4  Os* 


PRUSSINB,  prds'sme,  «.  In  Cbcmuttiy,  the  cyaoc^cn  | 
of  Guy  Losaac : called  also  prossine  gas. 

Pbutenic,  pr^-tenlk,  a.  Prussian ; applied  to  some  i 
astronomical  tables,  which  were  firvt  published  in 
1531,  and  founded  on  the  principles  of  Copernicus, 
who  was  a Prussian. 

Pet,  pri,  r. «.  (derivation  unknown,  probably  the  I 
S(»ttish  verb  prie^  to  taste,  with  a view  to  judge 
of  the  quality.)  To  peep  narrowly;  to  insj>ect 
offidooslv,  curiously,  or  impertinently. 

PRTINOLT,  prilng-Ie,  ad.  With  dose  inspecUon,  or  t 
impertinent  curioaty. 

: pBrTANBtuM,  pri-ta-ne'ynm,  t.  (/>f3rtaf»e*ofi,  Gr.) 
i In  Gredsn  Antiquity,  the  public  or  town-hsU  of  a 
state : in  it  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  exercised 
both  to  dtisens  and  strangers. 

Pbttanbs,  pri'tay-nes,  a.  In  Grecian  Antiquity, 
certain  magistrates  who  presided  over  tbe  senate 
at  Athens.  Each  of  them  presided  for  85  days 
when  the  year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  but 
afterwards  for  one  month  only,  when  the  year 
came  to  be  divided  by  the  changes  of  tbe  moon. 
Pbttanidba,  pri-U-ni'des,  $.  (Greek.)  In  Gredan 
Antiquity,  certain  old  women  to  whom  tbe  sacred 
fin  of  Vesta  woa  committed.  Then  women  were 
required  to  be  widows,  as  those  who  watched  the 
vestal  fire  at  Rome  were  to  be  virgins. 
pBTTARi^,  pri-tay-ri-e'a,  $.  (Omk.)  In  Anti« 
quity,  a court  of  law  at  Athens,  which  investigated 
into  tbe  causes  of  deaths  produced  acddeittolly  by 
violence,  and  adjudicated  on  the  inanimate  objects 
by  whose  means  such  aeddsnta  took  place.  It 
had  also  cogniiance  of  certain  cases  of  murder. 
In  this  court  was  kept  the  sacred  lamp,  attended 
to  by  tbe  Prytanides. 

PSALIDIUM,  sa-Iid'e-um,  $.  (psoluo,  I dip  with 
thrara,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Curculionidw. 

PbalIODUB,  sa-U'o-das,  s.  {p$nHc,  a pair  of  shears, 
and  odoiu,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes 
from  Sheppey. 

Pbauc,  sdm,  s.  (psofiniw,  Lat.  pgabnoty  from  /isaZZo, 

1 touch  li^tly,  I beat,  1 ring,  Or.)  A sacred  song 
or  hymn ; a song  composed  on  a divine  subject, 
and  in  praias  of  God ; Aolm#,  a book  in  the  Old 
Testament,  oonsUtiDg  of  aacred  songs,  composed 
chiefly  by  David. 

Psalmist,  salmist,  or  sd'mist,  s.  A writer  or  com- 
poser of  sacred  songs ; a title  particalarly  applied 
to  David  and  the  other  authors  of  tlie  scriptural 
psalms.  In  the  Greek  Church,  a clerk,  or  leader 
of  music  in  the  church. 

Pbalmodic,  sal-mod1k,  \ a.  Relating  to 
PSALUODICAL,  sal-mod'e-kftl,/’  psalmody. 
Pbalmodist,  aal'roo-dist,  s.  One  who  sings  sacred 
songs. 

Pbalmodt,  sarmo-de,  s.  The  act,  art,  or  practice 
of  singing  sacred  songs. 

PsALMOQRAPHEB,  sal-mog'ra-fur,  \ s.  (see  Psal- 
PSALMOORAPHlBT,  sal-mog'ra-fist,/  mography.) 

A writer  of  paalira,  or  divine  songs  and  hymns. 
pBALMOGRAPur,  Bil-mog'n-fe,  s.  (pso/mos,  a 
! psalm,  and  ymphoy  I write,  Gr.)  The  act  or 
I practice  of  writing  psalms,  or  sacred  songs  and 
I hymns. 

Psalter,  sawl'tor,  1.  (ptaiicritmy  Lat.)  The  book 
of  Psalms;  commonly  applied  to  a bmk  contain- 
ing the  Psalms  separately  printed.  In  Rouiao 
I Catholic  countries,  a large  chapli't  or  rosary,  cou- 
sistiijg  of  150  beads — the  number  iff  the  I's.'ilma. 
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rSALTERlUM— PSARISOMUS. 

PsALTBRicM,  Mw)>te're-um, «.  ( p$aUo^  I pUjr  apon 
the  hArpy  Gr.  firom  lU  reflembUuice  to  the  etriii^ 
of  tbet  instrainent.)  In  AnAtomj,  e part  of  the 
brainy  oon^ting  of  linee  impressed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  posterior  pirt  of  the  hodj  of  the 
fornix.  It  also  signihes  (from  p»aUer  or  psalm- 
book) the  third  cautjr  of  the  complex  stomach  of 
the  ruminant  quadrupeds,  because  it  ia  occupied  bj 
numerous  broad  folds  of  membrane  resembling  the 
leaves  of  a book. 

PsALTBRT,  aawrtur-e,  #.  (pM/renon,  a stringed 
instrument,  Gr.)  A musical  instrument  used  bj 
the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  is  not  now  known. 
It  is  generallj  snpposcd  to  have  been  a kind  of 
square  dulcimer,  touched  either  with  the  naked 
finger,  or  with  a quilL 

PsALrnua,  ea-ln'rus,  s.  (jHalu,  a piur  of  shears, 
and  ovro,  a tail,  Gr.  from  the  form  of  its  exceed- 
inglj  long  tad.)  A genus  of  birds,  natives  of 
Brasil:  Familj,  Caprimulgidc. 

PSAMMA,  sam'ma,  s.  (Greek,  sand,  in  which  the 
grass  grows  in  vast  abundance  on  the  eea  coasts 
of  Europe.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gruini- 
naoese. 

PsAMMBTlcncs,  sam-met'e-kns,  s.  ( /Momsios,  sand, 
meioickomaiy  I have  gone  among,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Piroelidse. 

PSAMMITB,  sam'mite,  s.  ( psoiamos,  sand,  Gr.)  In 
Geology,  H.  Brongniait's  name  for  a ^wdes  of 
micaceous  sandstone. 

PAAMMOBIA,  sam-molM-a,  s.  (psomfiios,  sand,  and 
bio.\  life,  Gr.)  In  Geology,  a small  Uvilve  found 
in  the  eyclas  limestone  of  Burwash. 

PSAMMOCOLO,  sara-mok'o-la,  t.  (ywommos,  sand, 
and  entoy  I Inhalnt,  Or.)  A name  given  by  M. 
de  BlainvUIe  to  a genus  of  Conchifers,  the  shell 
of  which  is  oval,  elongated,  regular,  and  gaping 
but  little ; equivalve  and  sabincqnilatcral ; um- 
bones  inclined  forwards ; one  or  two  teeth  in  each 
valve;  ligament  external;  two  distinct  muscular 
impressions : it  is  classed  in  his  family  Nym- 
phMea. 

P8AM11ODIC0,  tam-mo'de-ns,  r.  (yMommos,  sand, 
and  eido$y  resemblance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects : Family,  Scanbiddas 

PSAifMODBOMUS,  sam-mod'ro-moa,  s.  (psommos, 
sand,  and  (froaios,  a running,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Saurians,  belonging  to  the  i*rutoda^yl  Cadodonta 
of  M.M.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron. 

pBAlUfODL’S,  sam'mo-dua,  s.  (psominor.  aand,  and 
odotUy  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genua  of  foasil  placmd 
fiahea,  fiom  the  Mountain  limestone  of  Bristol 
and  Armagh. 

P0AMM<scuc8,  sam-roe1cus,  a.  ( p$tmmo$y  sand, 
oichomai,  I go,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
iusecta : Family,  Eupoda. 

PaAMMOSArncs,  saro-mo-saw^rua,  a.  (paomnsoa, 
sand,  and  auuroa,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  Fitxinger  to  the  Lacertua  bivitats,  or  Two- 
b^ded  Monitor. 

PsABlAM^  sar-i-a'ne,  a.  ( paoria,  one  of  the  genera.) 
l*be  Block-caps,  a sul^ainily  of  Muadcapids,  or ' 
Fly-catchm. 

PsARia,  sdrla,  a.  (poor,  a rtarUng,  Gr.)  The 
Black-cnp,  a genua  of  birds,  type  of  the  subfamily 
Psariana:  Family,  Muscacapidae. 

PsxRisOML'S,  sA-rc-^mua,  a.  (psor,  a starling,  and 
somoy  the  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  Enrolaimins,  or  Hrood-Ulls  t Family,  Musdea- 
pida*.  » 
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PsABL’S,  aa'rua,  a {psaro$y  speckled,  Gr.)  A genua  I 
of  Dipterous  insects  : Family,  Athericcra.  ^ 

PSATHi'KA,  sa-Mu'ra,  s.  {p^atAuroSy  fragile  or  brit-  I 
tie,  Gr.  the  branches  bdng  brittle.)  A genua  of  I 
plants:  Order,  Cinchonaoeie.  | 

PsATTBiAK,  aa-ti're-an,  a.  One  of  a sect  of  Ariana,  | 
who,  In  the  council  Antioch,  A.D.  860,  main- 
tJuned  that  the  Son  was  not  like  the  Father  as  to  ; 
wiU ; that  he  was  taken  from  nothing,  or  made  ' 
oat  of  nothing ; and  that,  in  God,  generation  was  | 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  creation. 

P0BLaPHID.K,  ael-afe-de,  s.  A family  of  minnte  ^ 
Coleopterous  inaecta,  of  which  the  genus  I'selapbua  ; 
ia  the  type. 

P8BLAPHU6,  ael'a-foa,  a.  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Type  of  the  family  Pselapbids. 

PsELii'M,  aele-uro,  a.  {pselion,  a bracelet,  Gr.  form 
of  the  nuts.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Cochin-China:  Order,  MenUpermaoeB. 

PSBLLiMca,  aelle-moa,  a.  ( pteUoty  atammering,  , 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a genna  including  all  the 
varieties  of  defective  utterance. 

PsRB,  sen,  a.  (Greek,  the  gall  insect.)  A genus  of  ; 
Hymenopterous  insects : Family.  Carbronidie. 

PsBifBa,  ae'nea,  a.  (paenoa,  a b^d  bead,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  fiahoa  with  broad  oval  bodies ; the  snout 
short,  obtuse,  and  nearly  truncate : Family,  ZeiJa?. 

P6BFUO0,  aeTos,  s.  (Greek,  a pebble.)  In  Anti-  ' 
qmtj,  p$epki  were  pebbles  or  other  small  articles, 
•uch  as  shells,  beans,  dec.,  which  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  giving  tbdr  aufiragea,  and  in  m^ig 
numerical  (^culatioDS. 

PsBTTA,  aet'ta,  a.  A genua  of  flat  fishes;  body 
rhomboidal ; donsl  6n  commencing  at  the  edge  uf 
the  upper  jaw,  and  extending,  as  well  as  the  anal, 
almost  to  the  caudal ; eyes  approximating,  with  a 
short  crest-Uke  dms : Family,  Pleuronectids. 

PSBnDJBSTilESlA,  su-de-stAe 'xhe-s,  a.  (pseudesy 
false,  and  aut^moimu,  1 feel,  Gr.)  Imaginary 
aense  of  touch  in  oi^ans  which  have  no  existence : 
such  os  b experience  by  persona  who  have  suffered 
amputation  of  a limb,  who  frequently  feel  pain  and 
otbor  senaatlona,  just  as  if  the  limb  was  in  its  pn>- 

I per  place,  and  performing  its  natural  functions. 

P8BUPAX.BIA,  so-da-le'ya,  a.  (pseaidea,  false,  and 
elaia,  an  olive,  Or.  the  fruit  reaemUing  that  of 
the  olive-tree.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
Madagaacar:  Order,  Olocooee. 

P0BCDALUOIDBS,  su^-le-o/dea,  a.  (m  reference 
to  its  resemblance  to  l*Bondaleia.)  A genus  of 
plants  t Order,  Olacacen. 

PascDBPlo&APHT,  an-de-pig'gra-fe,  a.  {p*eudt*, 
false,  and  epijrropAe,  an  inscription,  Gr.)  'I'be 
ascription  of  false  names  of  authors  to  works. 

P0KUDIO0MA,  Bu-de-os'ma,  a.  (pseNdlra,  faUe,  and 
diofmay  a genus  of  plants,  Gr. ) Folae-dioama,  a 
genus  of  small  trees,  natives  of  Cochin-China. 

p0BtTPi0oi>OMCM,  sa-dis-od'o-mnm,  a.  (ps«iM/es, 
false,  s^os,  equal,  and  domoa,  a house,  Gr.)  In 
ancient  Architecture,  a species  of  masonry  in  which 
the  height,  tbickpeaa,  and  length  of  the  courses 
are  differenL 

Pseudo,  su'do,  { ptemdes,  false,  p$eudoty  a falsehood. 
pteuHoy  1 cheat  or  deceive,  Gr.)  A prrfi.x,  signi- 
fying false,  spurious,  counterfeit.  Psrudo-b'fty  a 
genus  of  Water-snakes:  Family,  Hydropliido:. 
Ptevdodmiby  an  enlarged  aerial  stem  resembling 
a tuber,  from  which  it  scarcely  differs  except  in 
being  formed  above  gruimd,  in  the  epidermis  be- 
ing oflen  extnftncly  hard,  and  in  reUtuting  upon 
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; i iU  furfiMe  the  ecan  of  leaTes  that  it  oooe  bore. 
Ptetuio-nteiaOie,  having  a metallic  lo«tre«  which 
is  perceptible  onlf  when  held  towarda  the  lights  as 
in  rainerais.  Pieudo-colcamic,  pertaining  to  or 
, I produced  bj  a pttudo-volcaito^  which  U one  that 
produces  smoke,  and  sometunca  flame,  bat  no 
lara ; also,  a boming  mine  of  ooal.  The  meaning 
of  the  foUowmg  oompoands  of  pseudo  is  obriona 
from  their  formation: — PseodoUpoetle,  psendo^ 

I asthma,  pseudo-clergy,  peeodo-roegnbnme,  peeodo- 
^hUosupber,  peeado'pbik»ophy,  pseodo-repablican, 

PsBrDOBnBLi.A,  sa-do-del1a,  a.  (psevdea,  false, 
and  bdella^  a leech,  Gr.)  A name  giren  by  M.  de  ' 

I I BlainriUa  to  a genus  of  Leechea : Family,  Hira> 
diitidm. 

' PsBUDOBLBFtlS,  sn-do-blep'sis,  «.  ( pseades^  false, 
and  Mpnt,  eight,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  imaginary 
Tiskm  of  objecta,  characterized  by  distmted  sight ! 
creating  imagioary  objects,  or  representing  objects  , 
as  diSerent  from  what  they  are.  ! 

PSKUDOBRABCBOB,  sa»do>brangk'as,  t.  (pseuefer, 
false,  and  bragehia^  braudtia^  gills,  Gr.)  A name 
pven  by  Gray  to  a germs  of  BaUacLisn  rcplUea,  ' 
embracing  the  Sirens  of  linneus. 

PSBUDOCABCIMUS,  su-do-kdr'se-mw,  *. 

falae,  and  Jbori-inos,  a crab,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  M.  Milne  Edwards  for  a gcuua  of  Decapod 
{ ' Gmataceans : Family,  Braebyora. 

I PsBDDOCOBTSTBB,  8U>do-ko-ris'tcs,  s.  {p*eude>, 
i false,  Gr.  and  ccrytUs.'}  A genus  of  Dccap^  Cru»- 

I taceans,  allied  to  Cotystes : Family,  nrachyuro. 

' PSRrDODirTBRAL,  su-doHflp'tur-ai,  a.  (pfcacfes, 
false,  (£«,  twice,  and  pteron,  a wing,  Or.)  In  Archie 

I I lecture,  applied  to  temples  In  which  there  wero 
1 1 eight  c^onina  tn  front,  and  only  one  range  round 
I tlw  cell : the  interroediate  range  of  columns  which 

would  stand  between  the  outer  range  and  the  ceil 
! i being  omitted. 

. Pbbcdodox,  su'do-doka,  a.  (psesHiss,  false,  and 
' doxoy  an  ofHnion,  Or.)  False ; not  true  in  ofnalon. 

I Pbbudoobaph,  Bu'do-^af,  ) a.  {peeudes^  false, 

' PsbudOORAPHT,  sU'dog'ra-fe,  r nod  yny»Ao,  1 
write,  Gr.)  False  writing. 

PsBUDOLiTA,  Bu-do'li'va,  a.  (paeiKfee,  false,  Gr. 
and  olivoy  the  oUre  abelL)  A genus  klollosca, 
'j  the  shell  of  which  is  thick,  oval,  oliviform,  and 
Tentricoss;  spire  very  short  and  acute;  base  with 
I two  parallo)  groores,  one  of  which  forms  a notch  at 
' the  base  of  the  outer  lip;  suture  slightly  chan- 
neled : inner  Up  rery  thick,  and  turning  inwards ; 
aperture  with  an  tntemal  canal:  Paj^y,  Tur^ 
btnellidc. 

PseuDOLOOT,  Ba-dolVgy,  a.  (psetHfes,  false,  and 
hgoe,  a disooarM,  Gr.)  Falsehood  cf  speech. 

PeBODOMORPiionn,  sn-do-mawr'fhs,  a.  (pseiKfcj, 
false,  and  morpAe,  form,  Gr.)  Not  having  tbe 
true  or  natural  form,  but  baring  a form  arising 
I from  some  soddeotal  circumstance. 

pBBUlHnmfOrs,  sn-don'e-raus,  a,  (psmdet^  falsa, 
j and  OMOsio,  a uame,  Gr.)  Bearing  a false  or  ficti- 
tious name. 

I Pbbdoopbriptbral,  ro-do-per-ip'ter-al,  a.  (pw«- 
deSy  false,  and  periphero,  I surround,  Gr.)  In 
' Architecture,  appUed  to  temples  in  which  the 
I columns  on  the  sides  were  engaged  in  tbe  wall, 
and  in  which  thers  waa  no  portico,  except  to  tbe 
; f^ade  in  frant. 

pBBODOPona,  su'do-pods,  a.  (pseudes,  false,  and 
I pour,  podotf  a foot,  Ur.)  A tribe  of  Poly^wtric 
vou  u.  So 
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Infusoria,  including  those  in  which  the  body,  by 
Tarious  contractions  and  changes  of  form,  prodace  t 
pediform  processes. 

Pbbudopus,  su'do-pus,  a.  (pseudes,  false,  and  poitr,  ^ 
a foot,  Gr.  from  the  booes  of  tho  pelris  aod 
shouldtf  generally  existing  in  a rudimentary  state 
under  the  skia.)  A genus  of  serpents,  behm^g  I 
to  the  Anguidc,  or  Slow-wonn  family.  I 

Pbrudobcorpions,  su-do-ekawr'ps-ons,  > 

Pbbudoscorpiombb,  SQ-do-skawr-po^'nis,  C ** 
(pscaidet,  false,  and  skorpumy  a soorjuon,  Gr.)  A 
family  of  Arachnidiaos : Order,  Tracheariie. 

Pbbitdotstboii,  so-doCA'e-nin,  a.  In  Architecture, 
a false  door;  a postern  gate. 

pBBtJDOSOABXA,  Bu-do-so-a'ie-a,  a.  (psewirs,  false, 
and  soon,  an  animal,  Gr.)  A term  propo^  by 
Blainrille  to  include,  as  a distinct  Order,  tboee  be- 
in^  most  of  which  have  been  ranked  as  genuine 
plants  by  liniucas  and  Lamarck— as  plut*like 
u^'^lomeratIona  of  animals,  oripnally  free  and  in- 
diriduslized.  by  GaiUon — and  by  others,  aa  of  a 
mixed  or  altem.’ilin^  nature,  so  that  growing  ai>d 
app<Mring  like  plants,  they  yield  seminal  parts 
w hich  are  enduuod  vritli  locomotion  (ss  the  ora  of 
sponges)  for  a short  period,  and  thus  Appear  as 
animals.  The  order  consists  of  two  claeses : — 1« 
Calciph^ta,  which  are  plant-like,  mostly  solid,  at- 
tached, but  not  by  real  or  peoetristing  roots:  these 
f>nn  the  Polypiaria  ealcifera  of  Lamouronx.  2. 
Kcin.-itophyta  (the  Nemaaoaria  of  GaiUon),  which 
are  generally  filamentoas,  gdatinous,  gre«a,  and 
urutto;-hrd  aquatic  bodies. 

Fbhaw,  shew,  mteiy.  An  expresidoo  of  oontempt, 
disdain,  or  ^sUks. 

PsiAOiA,  ai-a'da-a,  s.  ( prioe,  a drop  of  dew,  in  allu- 
aion  to  the  beautiful  bespaugled  foliage  of  the 
plants.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants,  nstives  of 
the  Mauritius : Suborder,  Tubuliflons. 

Pbidiom,  sidVom,  «.  (psuiiofi,  tbe  Greek  name  of 
tbe  pomegranate,  derived  from  p>^  I make  amall.)  ■ 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  • 
natives  of  America:  Order,  MyrtaoesB.  | 

PBiLomoii,  ail-o'be-uin,  s.  (prilos,  slender,  and 
loboa^  a pod,  Gr.  in  rafsrence  to  tbe  silique-formed 
fruit.)  A genus  of  {Hants : Order,  Cin^naoes. 

PsiLOCRraAJ.DB,  sil-o-Befa-lua,  s.  (pribs,  naked,  i 
and  kephaloy  a head,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes,  the 
body  «(  which  is  linear,  narrow,  and  very  long ; ] 
tbe  bead  and  jaws  excessively  lengthened,  aod  ter- 
minated by  a smaU  vertical  monib ; the  chin  pro- 
mioent  aod  bearded : Family,  Balistidg, 

PsiLOMBLANTTB,  si-lo-meran-ite,  s.  (prilbs,  bare 
or  smooth,  and  mrios,  bUck,  Gr.  in  allurion  to  its 
smooth  or  botryoidsl  form  and  black  colour.)  A j 
mineml  occurring  in  various  parts  of  Gemuiny,  In 
GomwsU,  aod  st  Upper  Pyne,  near  Exeter.  Ita  * 
crystaline  form  is  unknown ; massive  and  botry-  | 
oi^ ; colour  block,  passing  into  dark  steel-grey ; ! 
lustre  imperfect  roe^ic ; streak  brownish-bU^  | 
and  sbim^ ; cleavage  and  fracture  not  obeervable. 
Compoation,  red  <»ide  «of  manganese,  69.795; 
oxygen,  7.664;  baryta,  16.305; ' silica,  0.260;  . 
and  water,  6.216.  Sp.  gr.  4.0  to  4.15 : hardness 
= 5.0  to  6.0. 

PsiLOMYiA,  sU-o-mFya,  s.  (psUos,  smooth,  and 
vtyioj  a fly,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects: 
Family,  MusddA 

PsiLOlKXioif,  sU-o-po'gon,  s.  (pri&m,  bare,  and 
pogoriy  a beard,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mrds:  Family, 
Picide. 
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PULOPL'8,  lilVpui,  «.  nnooth,  and  pout,  a 

foot,  Qr.)  A gsaaa  of  Dipteroos  ioMcts : Family, 
Tanysoma. 

PBiiosoKCS,  •Q-o-ao'mos,  a.  smooth  er 

naked,  and  aoMo,  the  body,  Gr.)  A genoa  of 
fudiea,  tbo  body  of  which  b ribbm-aha^,  with 
the  doraal,  anal  : Family, 

GolndiB. 

PuLOSTOitATa,  ttl-o>iito>ina'U,  a.  (patfoa,  bare, 
and  $tomoy  a month,  Gr.)  A name  giren  by  i 
BlainriUe  fbr  the  third  family  of  hia  order  Apofo*  i 
branchiata,  fonned  of  the  genus  Phylliriihe.  | 

Pbilotum,  ai'b'tnm,  a.  (ywiiba,  n^ed,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  pUnta : Older,  Lycopodaceg. 

PgiTHTBUt,  aUk'e-rus,  a.  (/mtAyroa,  whispering, 
Or.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterona  inaecta:  Family, 
Apidm,  ai^  Motion  Aothophila. 

PsitTACAlfTHOS,  Bt-ta-kan'tkiia,  a.  (/tasMoioa,  a ! 
pazTot,  and  mi&oa,  a flower,  Gr.  perlu^^  from  the 
bright  oolouT  of  the  flowers.)  A genoa  of  plaata : i 
Or^,  LOTaotbacea. 

PairrACAsa,  lit-tak'a-ra,  a.  (pa^mhoa,  a parrot, 
Gr.)  A genna  of  parrota,  placed  b^een  the 
Maccaws  aiMl  the  Paroqneta. 

PsnTACiD^  ait-tas'e-de,  a.  (pasMocitf,  mw  of  the 
geoera.)  An  extenanre  and  highly  intereating 
umily  of  Samaorial  blrda,  remarki^le  for  their 
beauty  of  plnmage,  powerfhl  bill,  fleehy  temgne, 
and  their  power  ik  imitating  the  human  rosoe. 

PsiTTAOlKJB,  ait>ta>ei'ne,  a The  true  Parrota,  a 
anbfamily  id  the  PaittaddB,  of  which  Piktacna  ia 
the  type. 

PsiTTACULA,  rit-tak'o-la,  a.  (dim.  of  priMacas.) 
A genna  of  Paroqueta : Family,  Psittacidie. 

PaiTTlBOSTRA,  sit>te-ros'tra,  a (prittocas,  a parrot, 
aitd  roafraia,  a bill,  Lat.)  A genna  of  GnuiiTo> 
rona  barda,  placed  by  Temminck  between  the  Croea> 
l»Ua  (Loi^),  and  the  Bnllfihchee  (Pyrrfanla). 

PaoAB,  ao'aa,  a (psoas,  the  lotna,  Gr.)  In  Ana* 
tomy,  the  name  of  two  mnaclee  of  the  locna : — 
Ptoa$  mopaas,  arising  from  the  last  dorsal  and 
the  fonr  snperior  htmbar  Tortebraa,  and  inserted 
into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  oe  femoris:  it 
movee  the  thigh  forwardA  Pioat  porras,  arising 
from  the  last  dorsal  rertebra,  and  inserted  bto  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis ; it  is  very  oftm  wanting : it 
benda  the  st^  upon  the  pelriA 

PaorinA,  sor e*a,  a.  ( paopAeo,  1 make  a nmse,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  birds,  placed  W Swainson  in  his  sob- 
family  Megapodinw,  and  by  Gray  in  hia  family 
A^deids^  a^  subfamily  P»(^hiiiB,  which  eonaists 
of  that  genna  and  CariamA 

PsoPUOOABPUS,  •of-o-kdr'pns,  a.  (psepkos,  a 
•oond,  and  harpo$,  a froit.  Or.  in  reference  to 
the  ee^  rattling  in  the  pods  when  ripe,  on  being 
shaken.)  A genus  Legnminooa  pluata,  natirea 
of  the  Mauritius : Suborder,  PapUionaoeflu 

PsoKA,  so'ra,  A (Greek.)  The  itch,  or  any  diseaM 
reaembling  the  itch 

PSOEALBA,  eo-rale-a,  A (psorafeoi,  aenrfy,  Qr.  in 
referenoe  to  the  acorfy  appearance  of  the  calyx, 
and  moat  part  of  the  plants,  from  tnbercleA)  A 
genus  of  L^;nininoQ8  plants : Suborder,  PapUion- 
aces. 

PsORlABia,  ao-re-a'us,  a.  (from  peora.)  In  Patho- 
logy, dry  scan,  or  scaly  tetter ; a diaease  of  the 
order  Squama,  consisting  of  patches  of  dry  aroor- 

ehous  acalea,  oontinuons,  or  of  intermediate  out- 
ne ; akin  often  chappy. 

PsoRic,  so  nk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  itch. 
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PaORorBTHALMlA,  eo-rof-tkal'me-A  s.  (p«oni,  tbo 
itch,  qpktkafmia,  inflammation  of  the  eye,  Gr.) 
In  Pathology,  inflammation  of  the  ^elids  with 
nlceratioD,  tinea  of  the  eyelids,  Ac ; itch  of  the 
eyeUdA 

Psyche,  si'ke,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  a nymph 
whom  Cupid  married,  after  she  had  b^  perse- 
cuted by  VenuA  The  word  rignifies  tbe  soul,  of 
which  /ypeke  was  considered  the  personification. 

In  Entomology,  a genus  of  Lepidoptcrous  imtects : 
Family,  BombyddiA  In  Mal^Iuf^*,  a subgenaa 
of  tbe  Pteropoda,  allied  to  Cleodure,  fonuabed  with 
a globnlar  ^elL 

pBYCinCAL,  ailw-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  p^nhology.  ‘ 

PsYcniMB,  ai-ld'De,  a.  (psycke,  a butt^y,  seeds 
being  furnished  with  wings  like  the  butterfly.)  A 
genus  of  Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Ortho- 
spemuB. 

PSYCnooA,  rilco-do,  A (piyckoe^es,  apiritual  or 
full  of  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : 
Family,  Nemooera. 

Psychologic,  si-ko-lojlk,  > o.  Pertaining  to 

PsTCnOLOGlCAL,  o-ki^lojVkal,)  psychology. 

Psychologist,  ai-koro-Jist,  a.  One  who  is  Tersod 
in  psychology. 

PsrcHOLOOT,  si^<d'o-je,  a (pjycke,  the  soul,  and 
loffot,  a diacoune,  Gr.)  A disoonrse  or  treatise  on 
t^  human  soul ; tbe  doctrine  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  aouL 

PSYCHOMACHT,  M-kom's-ke,  A (/Mycke,  the  soul, 
and  Moeke,  a (3r.)  A cuufUct  of  the  soul 
with  tbe  body. 

PsYCHOXABcr,  rilco-man-ee,  a (piycAe,  tbe  soul,  ! 
and  mofUrio,  prophecy,  Gr.)  A species  of  necro- 
mancy, in  which  the  dead  were  said  to  appear  as 
spirits  to  give  the  information  required  of  them. 

PSYCUOMYiA,  ri-ko-mi'ys,  «.  (psy^,  a butterfly, 
and  myia,  a fly,  Gr.)  A gcuua  of  Keuroptcroaa 
insects : FamUy,  Pbryganidtn. 

PSYCHOTRIA,  si-kot're-a,  a.  (said  to  be  from  pjycAe, 
life,  Gr.  from  the  powerful  emoUc  prop^es  of  • 
P.  eroetiea.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Cincho-  * 
nacew.  I 

PsYCtiBOMBTBB,  si-kromVter,  $,  (piyckros,  cold,  I 
and  mefrofi,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  fur 
aeoertaining  the  degree  of  oold.  > 

PSYDRACiUM,  a-drm'sbe-um,  a.  (paydrox,  a white 
blister  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  Gr.)  In  Patbo*  , 
logji  a small  pustule  producing  but  a slight  eleva- 
Umi  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a lamellatod 
scab. 

PSYHBAZ,  si'draks,  a (Greek,  a white  blister,  froin 
the  warted  friut.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  j 
CinchouaoeB. 

PsYXLA,  sUla,  A (Greek,  a Asa)  A genus  of 
minute  Hemipterous  insects,  allied  to  the  Aphidw, 
or  Plant-lke.  They  live  upon  trees  sod  plants, 
fnnn  which  they  derive  their  food  by  sucriou : 
Family,  Aphidc. 

PsYLLOCARfC!*,  (ul-lo-kdr'pus,  A (pfyRoA  a flea, 
and  karpot^  a fruit,  (}r.  in  allusion  to  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  seedA)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  Brazilian  shrubs : Order,  CinebouaoesA 

PsYTUlRUS,  aiM'p-rua,  $.  ( psjrfkiso,  I whisper,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Hymeuopterous  insects : Family, 
Aphidss. 

Ptarmigan,  tdr'me-gan,  «.  The  bbfl  Tctra  lago- 
pus,  a species  of  gn)use  which  inhabits  the  Alpias 
parts  of  Europe ; u stupid,  burrows  under  the 
snow,  runs  swiftly,  and  lays  pale  rufous  eggA 
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«.  (the  Greek  lume  of  the  elm, 
from  ptao^  I fly,  Gr.  in  alloiioD  to  the  mnged 
frroit)  A genofl  of  {^ente : Order,  Butaoes. 
j Pts&aclbb,  terndclee,  «.  (pteron,  a wing  or  fin, 

I Gr.)  A genus  of  Biband-^hes,  in  which  the  dor- 
I sal  and  anal  fins  are  enonnoualy  dereloped,  tho 
former  commencing  on  the  crown,  and  the  latter 
I jut  behind  the  eye ; eyes  and  mouth  rery  large : 

I ; Tribe,  Gymnetree. 

, Ptbricbtbts,  ter-ik'fiUi,  •.  (pteron,  a wing,  and 
icAMye,  a Gr.)  A genu  of  fishes,  the  peo- 
: torals  of  which  are  long,  reaching  to  the  bsM  ct 

. the  with  a detached  ray  at  the  baae,  and  a 

! cims  on  ^ lower  jaw.  The  name  also  given  by 

I Agasns  to  a singular  genu  of  foesU  ganoid  fishes, 

from  the  old  red  sandstone  ctf  Sootliad  and  Ork* 
ney. 

pTBBimmf,  ter-ldVom,  s.  (pfertwi,  a wing,  and 
] eedos,  resembUnoe,  Gr.)  A genu  of  fiah^  the 
body  of  which  is  aoguilUfonn ; dorsal,  caudal,  and 
I anal  fiu  united ; ventral  fin  a long,  single,  un- 
divided ray ; no  drri ; tail  pointed : Famby,  Ga- 
dida. 

Ptkkimia,  ter>in'»«,  s.  (pterow,  a wing,  Gr.)  A 
genu  of  fos^  Conchifora,  allied  to  Avicula,  found 
chiefly  in  the  Devonian  strata. 

: Ptbrih,  teiTa,  $.  (Greek,  a fern.)  Brake,  a genu 
j of  ferns  of  the  order  Polypodiaoess ; P.  aqaiUna  is 
a well-known  British  spedea. 

I Ptbrisanthes,  ter-e-san'tAis,  s.  ( pieron,  a wing, 

I and  atUkoty  a flower,  Gr.  from  its  winged  flowers.) 

I A genu  of  plants : Order,  Vltaoea. 

! PTRKOCARPUa,  ter-o-kdr'ptti,  s.  (pteron,  a wing, 

I and  karpoi,  a fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  ofL^uminou 
plants : Suborder,  Pspilionacea. 
j Ptrrocarta,  ter-o-kare-a,  t.  (pterow,  awing,  and 
I horyo,  common  walnut,  Gr.)  A genu  ci  plants : 
Order,  Juglandaoeie. 

PTERoCBPiiALCfiS,  toT-o-ecf-a-U'ne, «.  A snbfamily 
of  the  Baidre,  or  Flat-fishes,  of  which  Pterooephalu  i 
i is  the  type.  The  pectoral  fins  are  distinct  from  | 
I the  bei^  and  snoot,  which  do  not  sonoond,  u in  i 
[ the  Trygoninse,  or  Sting-raya ; body  broader  than 
\ long ; caudal  spine  small  or  wanting ; a small  dor- 
I sal  fin  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  which  is  always  long 
i and  naked.  I 

! Pterocepiialub,  ter-o-eefa-lu,  s.  (pteron,  a; 
j wing,  and  a head,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 

; receptacle  of  the  flowers  being  villous  and  chafiy.) 

A genu  of  plants : Order,  Dipsaoec.  In  Ichthyo- 
I Esgle-ray,  a genu  of  flat  fishes,  type  of 

^ the  subfamily  Pterocephalms^ 

Ptkrocbras,  ter-os'e-ras,  s.  (pteron,  a wing,  and 
kertu,  a horn,  Gr.)  The  Scorpion-shells,  a genus 
j of  MoUuaea;  the  shells  of  which  have  the  spire 
I short,  thu  outer  lip  considerably  dilated,  ascending 
and  attached  to  the  spire ; in  general  (Uvided  into 
I linear  processes ; basal  lobe  inflexed  and  toothed ; 

; the  chimnel  long : Family,  Strombidsa. 

pTEROCUiLB,  ter-ok'e-ic,  s.  (pteron,  a wing,  and 
I eheiio*,  a lip,  Gr.)  A genu  of  Hymenopterou 
; , insects : Faniily,  Vespid^ 

j pTBBOCLB8,tcT'Ok'le8,«,(p/«ron,awing,andoj(i(uo, 

^ I crouch  down  with  bended  knees,  Gr.?)  The 
pin-tailed  SandTgrouse,  a genu  of  birda,  chiefly 
■ natives  of  Africa : Family,  Tetraonidw. 

PTBBODACTTLB,  tcT-o-dak'tilo,  \ $,  (ptercn,  a 

Ptbrodacttlcs,  ter-o-dak'til-ns,/  wing,  and 
j daktffloe,  a finger.  Or.)  An  extinct  genu  of 
wing^  reptiles : Family,  Ignamdc,  ft  is  found 


in  the  Jura  Umestou  fbrmatloo,  in  the  lias  at 
Lyme  Regis,  and  in  the  oolitic  slate  of  Stooe- 
field.  Eight  species  have  been  disoovered,  of  siiea 
varying  from  that  of  a snipe  to  that  of  a cormo- 
rant. They  bad  a short  tail,  an  eictremely  long 
neck,  and  a very  large  bead ; their  eyes  were  of 
enonnou  sise,  apparently  enabling  them  to  fly  by 
night ; the  snoot  was  long,  like  that  of  a croco- 
dile ; the  jaws  famished  with  uxty  sharp-pointed 
teeth.  Their  most  remarkable  characteristic  con- 
sisted in  the  excessive  elongatioQ  of  the  second 
toe  of  the  fore-foot,  which  was  more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  trunk,  and,  in  all  probability, 
served  the  purpose  of  supporting  tome  merobrau 
which  eubied  the  animal  to  fly.  The  fingem 
tarminated  in  kmg  hooks,  like  the  curved  claws  of  j 
the  bat.  The  form  and  size  of  the  foot,  and 
thigh,  show  that  this  extraordinary  animal  was 
capalfie  either  of  standing  firmly  on  the  ground, 
or  of  perching  upon  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is 
deemed  probi^le  that  the  Pterodactyle  had  the 
power  of  swimming. 

Ptbboolouub,  ter-o-^os'su,  $.  (pteron,  a wing, 
and  ^oeea,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genu  of  the  Tou- 
cans: Family,  Bamphistidc. 

Ptbbooodium,  ter-o-go'de-um,  a.  (pteropodea, 
wing-like,  Gr.  fifom  the  winged  eepala.)  A genu 
of  plants : Order,  Orchidaoee. 

PTSBooovinif,  tar-o-go'ne-um,  s.  (a  name  altered 
by  Swarti  from  tha  Ptero^ium  of  Hedwig, 
which  was  contrived  to  e^qness  that  the  male  and 
fanale  flowers  of  this  genu  of  mosses  sre  both 
present  on  a |nnuted  stem.)  A genu  of  plants : 
Order,  firyaces. 

Ptbbois,  ter'oya,  a.  (pteron,  awing  or  fin,  Gr.)  A 
genu  q{  fishes,  in  which  the  dcml  fiu  are  very 
high,  and  the  pectoral  fiu  u long  as  the  body,  or 
leac^g  to  t^  base  of  the  caudal  fin  x Fai^y, 
Scorpienidie. 

Ptbbolbptcs,  ter-o-Wtu,  a.  (pteron,  a iring,  and 
leptoi,  thin,  Gr.)  A geuu  of  fishes,  in  which 
the  pectoral  fins  are  very  long,  reaching  to  the 
base  of  the  caudal ; first  dorsal  fin  with  the  raja 
very  high,  and  only  connected  by  a membrane  at 
their  b^ ; the  mouth  obliqu : Family,  Soorp»- 
nidse. 

Ptbboma,  ter-o'ma,  a.  (pteron,  a wing,  Gr.)  Iq 
Architecture,  the  space  between  the  wall  of  the 
cell  of  a temple  and  the  columu  of  the  peria^Ie, 
called  also  ambniatio. 

Ptbbomaxus,  ter-o-malu,  a.  (pteron,  a wing,  and 
malot,  whit4^  Gr.)  A genu  of  Hymenopterou 
inaects:  Family,  Chalddidje. 

PlRROaiTB,  ter'o-mls,  a.  (pteron,  a wing,  and  mys, 
a rat,  Or.)  The  Flying-squurds,  a genu  of  Ro- 
dents, which  bare  the  skin  dilated  on  the  side  of 
the  b^y,  axid  extending  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  extremities,  by  which  the  animal  ia  sus- 
tained a few  momenta  in  the  air.  i 

Ptbroxbubor,  ter-o-Du'ron,  a.  (pteron,  a wing, 
and  natron,  a nerve,  Gr.  in  alluion  to  the  wing^  1 1 
placentas.)  A genu  of  Crudfenms  plants: 
Order : Pleurorliizc.  I 

Ptrrokia,  ter-o'ne-a,  a.  (pteron,  a wing,  Gr.  in  t 
alluion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  feathery  acalos  of  | 
the  receptacle.)  A goou  of  Composite  plants:  | 
Suborder,  TubulidonB.  j 

Pteroxotus,  ter-o-Do'tu,  a.  (pteron,  a wii^;,  and  i 
notea,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genu  of  MoUiuca,  allied  i 
to  Murex : shells  with  three  varices,  compressed,  1 
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and  fin^apcd ; canal  modcratCf  and  ^;enerallj 
closed  bj  the  nmon  of  the  two  lips  at  their  base. 

pTBROPaoRca,  ter-of  er>tia,  «.  ( pterotty  a win^,  and 
pkerOy  or  pAoreo,  1 bear,  Gr.)  A gemu  of  Lcpi- 
doptenras  inaecta : Family,  Noctoma. 

Ptkbophtllum,  ter-o-fil'lom,  $.  (^pterrjny  awing, 
and  pkyUony  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossU  cyca- 
deoQs  plant!  from  the  oolite  of  Vorkahire,  and 
beds  of  the  same  age  in  Scania. 

Ftbboplatba,  t«r-o-pla-te'a,  s.  (^pterfm,  a wing, 
and  platekty  flat  or  broad,  Gr.)  A genus  of  flat 
fiahea,  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  b^j  and  pec- 
torals is  greater  than  the  length ; the  tail  short ; 
with  or  without  spin  os,  but  ^ways  withont  fins : 
Family,  Roidso. 

PTEROPLEnRA,  ter-o-plo'ra,  r.  (j>ferofi,  awing,  and 
pleuroy  the  aide,  Gr.)  A genus  of  reptilet^  bo-  ; 
, longing  to  the  Gockoidian  funily.  I 

IVeropodocb,  ter-op'o-dons,  a.  (eee  Pteropoda.)  j 
Belonging  to  the  cLm  I^teropoda ; wing-footed.  | 

Pteropods,  ter'o-pods,  ) s.  a wing,  and  j 

Pteropoda,  tcr-op'o-da,/  poiu  podo^  a foot, 
Gr.)  A daas  of  Mollosca,  possesang  organs 
adapted  either  for  swimming  or  sailing.  The 
pnera  belonging  to  this  class  hare  the  sac  formed 
by  the  mantle  closed  on  every  aide ; a structure 
rendering  it  necessary  that  ^e  gills  should  be 
placed  extomuUy  as  regards  the  sac,  and  they  are 
found  spreading  out  like  a pair  of  wings  on  each 
side  of  the  neck.  The  position  of  the  gills, 
causing  them  to  resemble  the  wings  of  an  inaect, 
suggested  to  Cuvier  the  name  which  he  tasignod 
to  the  class.  Four  genera  only  are  known,  via., 
Clio,  Cymbnlia,  Piieamodeimoo,  and  l.in>iMana. 
Thoee  molluscs  abound  in  tbe  colder  regions  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  Clio  borealis  is  considered  to 
form  tbe  chief  source  of  food  for  the  whale. 

pTEAOPTBScs,  ter-op'ter-na,  «.  (p/mm,  a wing, 
and  ptetyxy  a fin.)  A genus  of  &bes,  the  gcnoi^ 
structure  of  wliich  is  tb^  of  Pterois,  but  the  dorsal 
fin  is  very  low : Family,  Scorpenidz. 

PTERorToenuB,  ter-op'to-kua,  a.  (y^ferow,  a wing, 
and  ptocho$y  poor,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bir^ 

Ptbropcb,  terVuus,  a.  {ptavtiy  a wing,  and  poua, 
a foot,  ^.)  A genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  bat 
kind:  Order,  Cheiroptera. 

Pterobomatida,  ter-o-eo-mat'e-de,  a.  (pterotty  a 
wing,  and  aomo,  a body,  Gr.)  A family  of  Mol* 
hiBca:  Order,  Kudibninohiata. 

PTBROBPERMtm,  ter-o-spcr'mum,  a.  (pteron,  a 
wing,  and  apermo,  a seed,  Gr.)  A genus  plants: 
Order,  Byttn«riace«. 

Ptbrobpora,  ter-os'po-ra,  s.  (pferon,  a wing,  and 
iporo,  a seed,  Gr.  the  seed  Mog  surroundt^  by  a 
membrane  or  wing.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order, 
Ertcoccar* 

Ptbbosteoia,  ter-o-steje-A,  a.  (pteron,  a wing, 
and  »tego*y  covering,  Gr.  in  reference  to  tbe  wing^ 
involucre.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Polygu- 
nacese. 

PTBROBTR1.1CA,  tcT-o-stcrma,  s.  (p^mm,  a wing, 
and  sUdmOy  a crown,  Gr.  the  leaflt  U of  the  cwuiia 
being  membranous.)  A genua  of  plants : Order, 
Asclepiadaceac. 

pTEROBTiOMA,  ter-o-stig'ms,  s.  (p<m>a,  a wing, 
and  KtigmOy  a stigma,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
itigma  being  generally  girded  by  a wing.)  A 
gonna  of  pl^ts : Order,  ScrophuhLriacetc. 

PTliUOBTTLlB,  ter-os'te-lis,  a.  (ptertm,  a wing,  and 
tVilnfy  a style,  Gr,  tbe  column  being  winged  at 
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the  top.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Orchi* 
daceac. 

PTEKCRns,  ter-u'ros,  a.  (pteron,  a wing,  and  owra, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Mune* 
nide. 

PTERTOIITV,  ter-\jVum,  a.  (pieryx,  a wing,  Or.) 
In  Pathology,  a triangular  wing-shaped  excres- 
oraoe  of  tbe  conjunctiva  oculi,  with  its  base 
directed  towards  the  sclerotica,  and  its  apex  to 
the  cornea,  resulting  from  varicose  dilatation  of 
the  veaseb  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Ptervoo,  ter'e-go,  (pteryx,  a wing,  Gr.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, a word  in  compositiofl,  to  denote  muscles 
whi^  are  connected  %rith  the  pterygoid  processes, 
as,  Pterygn-ttaphyliniy  muscles  arising  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphen<^  bone,  and  in- 
sert^ into  tbe  urulx 

Pteutooid,  ter'e-guyd,  a.  (pf^ryxy  a wing,  and 
smAm,  a form,  Gr.)  ^\1ng-like;  applied  in  Ana- 
tomy to  two  processes,  which,  proceeding  frotn  tbe 
interior  surface  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  are  distin- 
guished as  the  external  and  tbe  internal;  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  hollow  between  these  processes. 

PterTOOPHORUS,  tcr-e-gofur-us,  $.  {pterygnpho- 
rew,  bearing  wings  or  frathers,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
H^menopteTons  insects : Family,  Securiferae. 

Ptilidil'M,  til-id'e-nm,  s.  (from  its  similarity  to 
pUleaS)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Celastraceie. 

PTILOCULORIS,  til-o-klo'ris,  $.  {ptilony  a plume, 
and  chioros,  pale-green,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Urds 
belonging  to  the  Viremiue,  or  Grcenlets : Family, 
Amp^da^ 

PriLODAorrLUB,  Ul-o-dak'te-los,  s.  (ptilony  a 
feather,  and  dactylony  a finger,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects : Family,  Notacuitha. 

PTILODICTTA,  til-o-dik'te-^  $.  (ptUim,  a feather, 
and  thktyoHy  a net,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fosril  cmoIs, 
frmn  the  Silurian  strata  of  Salop. 

PTILOOOXTB,  tU-og'o-nia,  s.  (pfi/bn,  a plume  or 
feather,  and  gonysy  the  knee,  Gr.  from  tbe  legs 
being  feathe:^  below  the  knee.)  A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Tyramunie,  or  Tyrant- 
shrikes:  Family,  Laniads. 

Ptiloleptib,  tll-o-lep'tua,  s.  (ptUofiy  a feather, 
and  lejttoiy  fine,  delicate,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  tbe  Coocyxins,  or  book-billed  Cuckoos: 
Family,  CucuUds. 

Ptilokopub,  til-on'o-pus,  s.  (^ptUon,  a feather,  and 
poMS,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  Columbine,  or  true  Pigeons : Family,  Colum- 
bitUe. 

Ptiix>hortnchd8,  til-on-o-riiiglniB,  $.  {ptUoHy  a 
feather,  and  rAyacAus,  a bill,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  lAmproUNuinie,  or  Graklos : 
Family,  Stumide. 

PTlLOPAGitUB,  til-o-pak'us,  !.  {plilony  a feather, 
and  pachyty  thick,  large,  Or.)  A genus  of  birds : 
Family,  i'etraonidjc. 

Ptidophtrcs,  til-orer-ns,  s.  ( pfiAm,  a feather,  and 
pAyro,  I mix,  Gr.)  Crown-bird,  a genus  of  Urds 
belonging  to  the  ColumbiaB,  or  true  Pigeons: 
Family,  Columbidsc, 

PTILORIB,  til-o'ris,  s*  (.P^dotiy  a feather,  Gr.  and  os, 
oris,  the  mouth,  Lat)  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  ParadisiadB,  or  Paradise-birds : Family, 

I TruebilidA. 

Ptilosib,  til-o'sis,  s.  (Greek,  the  moulting  of  birds.) 
In  i^athology,  the  falling  off  of  the  eyelashes, 
from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

pTtUOBTE|’tUi:il,  til-o-ste'fe-um,  «.  (pfilon,  a 
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feather,  and  $Upho$^  a crown,  Gr.)  A genoi  of 
Composite  pUnta:  Order,  TubnliHune. 

FtiLOSTOMUft,  t4l*o8'to-mus,  $.  {ptiiony  a feather, 
and  itomOf  a month,  Gr.)  A gentu  of  birds  be- 
longing  to  the  QUooopuue,  or  WatUe-crows: 
Fa^/,  ConridsB. 

PllLOTA,  til-o'ta,  i.  (ptilotM,  pinnated.  Or.)  A 
' genus  of  Alg»:  Order,  Confervacew.  In  Ento> 
mology,  a name  given  to  embrace  as  a ebus  the 
winged  or  flying  iiisecta,  embracing  the  Lepidop- 
tera,  Hemiptera,  Nenroptera,  Coleoptera,  and  the 
Hrmenoptera. 

Pni^is,  til-o'tia,  s.  (pdiotiy  a feiUher,  and  oia, 
otot,  an  ear,  Gr.)  A genos  of  birds : Fanuiy, 
Melaphagidie. 

I Ptilotopus,  til-ot'o-poa,  $.  ( ptilotos,  feathered,  and 
I pousy  the  foot,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Hymenopterous 
insects : Family,  Apidse. 

PrtLOTDBUS,  til-o-tu'rus,  s.  (ptSon,  a feather,  and 
<mrOy  a tail,  Gr.  fnm  the  long  feathers  of  Its  tail) 

, A genus  of  birds:  Family,  MtlaphagicU*. 

PriNCft,  ti'noa,  s.  (Latin.)  A genus  of  Cokoptcr- 
ona  insects,  tlie  larre  of  which  are  very  dpstruc> 
tive  to  oar  herbaria  and  desbicated  specimeiu  of 
animals:  Family,  Clariconies. 

' Ptisan,  ti'san,  s.  (pfuaiie,  peeled  barley,  or  a drink 
! made  thcre^m,  Gr.)  Barley-water,  or  other 
mudlaginoos  decoction. 

Ptolsmaic,  tol-o-ma1k,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ptolemy, 
or  to  the  system  of  philosophy  founded  by  Ptolemy. 
In  andeot  Astronomy,  the  PtoUmaic  $*f*tem  sup- 
posed that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe 
— that  there  revolved  roond  it  in  rotation  as  to 
distance,  the  Moon,  the  Son,  Momry,  Venus, 

^ Mara,  Jupiter,  and  SAtum  ; outside  of  these  were 
the  starry  heavens;  beyond  this,  three  diflerent 
strata,  or  hollow  spheres  within  each  other,  cant'd 
the  first,  second,  and  third  crystoline  heavens; 
and  to  bound  the  whole,  was  the  Primum  Mobile^ 
first  mover,  or  great  first  cause.  This  system 
was  rect'ived  for  ages,  till  superseded  by  the  theory 
prup<kscd  by  Copernicus,  and  ainoo  so  ckarly  catabH 
lisbed  by  Newton. 

PTOLEMAITKS,  tol-«-ma1tse,  9.  A sect  of  ancient 
1 heretics  among  the  Gnostics,  who  maintained  that 

, , the  Mosaic  law  came  partly  from  God,  partly  from 

I\  Moeca,  and  partly  from  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish 

' doctore. 

Prosta,  to'sis,  s.  (Greek,  a falliDg.)  In  Patholt^, 
a falling  of  the  npper  eyelid,  with  a partial  or 
complete  want  of  power  to  elevate  it.  Paralysis 
of  the  eyelids,  or  at  least  of  the  levator  muscle,  | 
I frequently  resulting  from  cerebral  lesion,  is  the 

' ^ (ndinarr  canse  of  this  acddenL  It  is  sometimee 

^ called  BUpharoptotii. 

r Ptyalaoooub,  ti-al'a-gog,  s.  {ptyiioHy  a spittle, 

I and  offo,  I excite,  Gr.)  In  Pharmacy,  any  medi- 
cine which  promotes  salivation,  or  the  discliorge 
of  saliva. 

, PrTALiBif,  ti's-Uzm,  t.  {ptyaliiOy  I spit,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  excessive  secretion  of.  saliva. 

! pTTALUM,  ti'a-Ium,  8.  (ptyo,  I spit  np,  Gr.)  In 
[ Pathology,  the  mucus  ejected  from  the  hnmehia. 

PrrCACANTlins,  ti-ka-lun'tAus,  s.  (^ptychoty  folding 
' or  doubled,  and  ahmiJtay  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Placoid  fossil  fishes  from  the  mountain  lime- 
I stone,  and  old  rod  sandstone  of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

I pTYCifoDUS,  ti'konlus,  s.  (/rfycAo*,  doubled,  and 
odou9,  a tooth.  Or.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  from 
, the  En^h  chalk  formation. 


Pttchooens,  tilio-jens,  ».  (ptychos,  folding,  and 
gennaOy  I produce,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  those 
Endogenous  plants,  whose  leaves  are  occupied  by 
veins  running  aide  by  aide  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  without  irregular  division,  as  in  grasses, 
lilies,  dec.  The  name  b given  in  contradistinction 
to  Dictyogena,  which  are  those  Kndogens  that,  , 
like  Smilax,  have  the  reticulated  veins  of  Exogens. 
Pttcholepis,  ti-kol'e-pis,  s.  ( ptyckoty  doubled,  and 
Upi»y  a scale,  Gr.)  A genns  of  foe^  ganoid  fiafaes, 
from  the  lias  of  England.  | 

PriCHOPLECRES,  ti-ko-olu'rU,  s.  {ptychosy  folding,  ^ 
and  pleuroHy  a side,  Qr.)  A snbfamily  of  Saurians, 
which  have  the  body  covered  with  true  scales,  that 
are  little  or  not  at  all  imbricated,  and  distributed  j 
regularly  in  rings  around  the  body:  Family,  i 
Chalcidiaiu,  or  Cydaurs  of  kl.M.  Dum£rll  and  i 
Bibron.  | 

Ptyciioptera,  ti-kop'ter-a,  s.  ( ;>/yeAos,  poor,  and  j 
pterofiy  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in-  : 
sects:  Family,  Kcmocera.  ! 

PrYciions,  ti-ko'tis,  s.  (^ycAe,  a plait,  and  <ms,  j 
otoSy  an  ear,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  petals  haring  • 
a plait  in  the  middle,  emitting  a little  r.-ir  or  seg- 
ment) A genus  of  annual  or  biennial  umbel-  , 
liferous  herbs : Subonler,  Ortbospennv. 
pTYCilozooN,  ti-ko-io'on,  s.  ( y>/y<‘Ao*,  folding, 
sooft,  an  animal,  Gr.)  A genus  of  reptiles  b^  i 
longing  to  the  Guckoidian  family.  | 

PrBEUAL,  paW-al,  o.  Pertaining  to  puberty. 
PCHERTY,  pul>er-te,  s.  (pubertaSy  from  puhety  Lot)  | 
The  state  of  transition  from  youth  to  adolescence ; ; 
the  time  of  life  when  the  sexes  be;^D  first  to  be 
acquainted.  In  Law,  puberty  is  fixed  at  the  age 
of  12  in  females,  and  14  in  males,  after  wluch  )| 
they  are  reckoned  fit  for  marriage.  But  as  to  | 
crimes  aiul  punUhments,  the  age  of  puberty  is  \ 
fixed  at  14  in  both  scxca.  i 

PuitEKULOCS,  pu-bcr'u-lua,  a.  In  Botany,  covered 
with  spreading  down.  jl 

Pubes,  pu'bes,  $.  (Latin.)  The  down  of  plants;  i| 
pubescence.  In  Anatomy,  the  o#  a bone,  j 

which,  iu'j>arate  in  itifaiicy,  beconies  i-onsolldoted,  |j 
and  constitutes,  in  adult  age,  the  anterior  portion  / 
of  the  04  innominotum,  l i 

Pubescence,  pu-bi's'seiis.  s.  Tlie  state  of  arriving  It 
at  puberty ; the  state  of  puberty ; the  presence  of  i | 
fine  haira  or  down  on  the  surface  of  organized  | 
bodies.  I 

Pubescent,  pu-bes'sent,  a.  Arriving  at  puberty;  |{ 
covered  with  fino  hairs  or  down,  as,  in  Botany,  the  | 
leaf  of  the  Geranium  molle  ; in  Zoology,  the  core-  ; 
let  of  some  species  of  Elater.  I 

Public,  pub'lik,  a,  {publicuty  Lot.  pobyl,  people,  [ 
Welsh.)  Pertaitiing  to  a nation,  state,  or  cum-  ^ 
mnnity ; extending  to  a wlwle  people;  common  to 
many ; cturenl  among  people  of  all  classes  ; gen- 
eral; open;  notorious;  exposed  to  all  persons 
without  restriction ; regarding  the  community ; 
directed  to  the  intsreht  of  a nation,  state,  or  cotn- 
mnnity ; open  for  general  eiilerUimncnt ; open  to 
common  use ; not  private.  Public  law  ts  often 
nsod  synonymously  with  the  expreadon,  ‘ law  of 
nations.*  PubHc'hcartedy  or  public-apiriiedy  bax  ing 
or  exrrdning  a disposition  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  community ; disposed  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  public  good ; dictated  by  a regard  to  puUio 
gTHMl.  PtMic-htmety  a house  of  entertainment. 
Public-mauleHy  di^potied  to  promote  the  public  in- 
terest. Public-mindednfWy  a disposition  to  pro- 
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I mote  the  public  weal  or  adraata^  FMiC'^pirii^ 
tdUf^  with  public  apirit.  P^i^ie’tpiritednfu^  a 
dispoaition  to  adrance  the  public  good,  or  a wil- 
lin^eea  to  eacrihce  private  int4>rest  to  promote  tbe 
oommoD  weal ; — $.  tbe  general  bodj  ^ tnaokind, 
or  of  a nation,  itate,  or  oommunitr;  tbe  people, 
bidefinitely.  /•  pvbUe^  in  open  view ; bef<^  the 
] people  at  large ; not  in  private  or  secrecy. 

Public AK,  pub'^>kan,  a LaL)  A 

I ooUector  of  toU  or  tribute.  In  Roman  Antiquity, 

I a farmer  of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues,  the  in- 
< ferior  officers  of  which  dase  were  deemed  opprea- 
I aive ; tbe  keeper  of  a public-house ; an  innkeeper. 

; Pl’BLICATIOK,  pnb-le-ka'sbun,  a (puMacorio,  Lat) 

! The  act  of  publishing  or  offering  to  public  notice ; 

I ooti6cation  to  a people  at  large,  eiUier  by  words, 
writing,  or  printing ; proclamation ; dlnUgatkm ; 

■ promulgation ; the  act  of  offering  a lx>ok  or  writing 

I to  the  poblic  by  sale  or  gratnitous  distribution ; 

I a work  printed  and  publisbed ; any  pamphlet  or 

: book  offered  for  sale,  or  to  public  notice,  in  Law, 

I as  applied  to  the  depodtiona  of  witnesses  in  a suit 

I in  Chancery,  rignifies  the  right  which  is  exercised 

i by  the  clerks  in  court,  of  openly  showing  tbe  de- 

I positions  of  such  witnesses ; which  is  drae  either 

i ! by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  hj  oon- 

I sent  of  the  parties  m the  suit, 
i Publicist,  puble-sist,  t.  A writer  on  tbe  laws  of 
''  nature  and  nations ; one  who  treats  of  tbe  rights 
I of  nations. 

I PcTBLiciTT,  pnb-lis'e-te,  s.  {pMieUi^  Fr.)  Tbe 
I state  of  being  public,  or  open  to  tbe  knowledge  of 
a oommonity ; notoriety.  , 

I PuBLlCLT,  publik-le,  od.  Openly;  with  exposnra 
I to  popular  view  or  notice ; without  oonoeabnent ; 

I in  tbe  name  of  the  community. 

I PuBLiCNESa,  publik-nea,  s.  Tbe  state  of  being 
I public  or  open  to  the  view  or  notice  of  tbe  people 
at  large ; the  state  of  belonging  to  the  community. 
Publish,  publish,  r.  a.  (p«6/i«r,  Fr.  pMico^  Lau) 
To  discover  to  mankind ; to  make  generally  known ; 
to  promulgate  or  proclum ; to  put  forth  a book 
into  tbe  world,  or  to  acll  or  offer  for  sale  a book, 

I nap,  or  print;  to  utter  or  put  off  into  drculation ; 
to  make  known  by  posting,  or  by  reading  in  a 
church. 

I Publisher,  pnbTiab-ur,  s.  One  who  makes  pub- 
I lidy  or  generally  known  what  was  prerionsly  pri- 
ij  rate ; one  who  divulges,  promulgates,  or  proclaims; 

i!  one  who  sends  a bw>k  or  writing  into  the  world 

j fur  common  use ; one  who  offers  a book,  pamphlet, 

I &C.,  for  sale.  In  I.aw,  one  who  otters,  passes,  or 
j puts  into  drculation  a counterfeit  paper. 
PucciAKiTR,  puk-ri'an-ite,  s.  In  Ecclesiastical 

I History,  a follower  of  ihiccins,  who  is  said  to  have 

< , taught  that,  through  the  merits  of  Christ's  atone- 

' I ment,  men  may  be  saved  with  only  natural  reli- 

Ij  gioo,  without  the  faith  or  knowledge  of  Jesus 

I I ChrisL 

1 1 PucciMiA,  puk-sin'e-a,  s.  (pvbn,  closely  packed, 

I Or.)  A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Coniomycetes. 

\\  Pl'CCoon,  puk-koon',  s.  (Indian  name.)  The  plant 
Ij  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  or  Canadian  Blood-root; 
I • also,  the  name  of  tbe  plants  of  tbe  genus  Batahia. 
: PrcB,  puse,  a.  Of  a dark-brown  colour. 
PiCKLAOB,  pu'sel-aje,  s.  (French.)  A state  of  vir- 
gmity. — little  used. 

pL<  ERojf,  pu'ser-on,  s.  (French,  from  ^Tuce,  a flea.) 
A tribe  of  small  insects,  which  are  found  in  great 
nnmben  on  tbe  bark  and  leaves  of  plants,  and 
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five  by  sudting  tbe  aap ; tbe  Aphis,  Vine-freUeT)  ’ 
or  Phmt-louse.  j 

Puck,  puk,  s.  (/wi«,  loeL  and  Swed.)  In  Medissval  | 
Mythology,  the  * merry  wanderer  of  the  night.*  i 
T^  celebrated  fairy  U known  by  a variety  of 
names,  aa  Robin  Gc^-fdlow,  and  Friar  Rush,  in  ! 
England ; in  Germany,  as  Knecht  Rupreeht ; but  1 
it  is  by  his  designation  of  Pitek  that  he  is  more  * 
generaily  known,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  ; 
s^  most  of  the  northeni  nations.  In  Scotland  ^ \ 
is  called  P9iek~hairy,  to  denote  his  shaggy  appear-  ' 
ance.  In  that  country  he  is  the  chief  id  tbe  | 
bcowniea,  or  donMstic  tribe  ni  fairies. 

Turn  jour  eloaks,  |l 

Quoth  be,  for  Aiek  U basjr  in  these  oaka,  ' 

And  this  U fairy  ground.— CSerfeL 
Puek-baUf  or  Puck-Jut^  a kind  (ff  nmahroom  full 
of  dnst. 

Pucker,  puk'kor,  r.  a.  (probably  from  poke^  a poc- 
ket.) To  gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles ; to  ] 
contract  into  ridges  or  furrows;  to  corrugate ; — s.  I 
a fold  or  wrinkle ; a oollectiou  of  folds. 

Puckbrbo,  puklt^,  part  a.  Gathered  in  folds;  i 
wrinkled.  I 

Puddeb,  pud'dur,  a (supposed  by  some  to  be  an- 
other  fonn  of  pother^  and  by  others  to  be  derived 
from  poadra,  dust,  Fr.)  A tumult ; a bustle ; a | 
conAuied  noise ; — e.  n.  to  make  a tumult  or  bus- 
tle;— r.  a.  to  perplex ; to  embarrass ; to  coufnae; 
vulgarly,  to  bother.  | 

PuDDiHo,  pdd'ding,  a (Germ,  and  Dan.  hoaSoy  Fr.  j 
from  bouder,  to  pout,  poteoy  what  bulges  out,  a > 
paunch,  a pudding,  WeUh.)  A species  of  food  of 
a soft  oonaiBtenee,  variously  made,  but  usually  a 
compound  of  floor,  milk,  and  eggs,  sumetimes  en-  • 
riched  with  raising  when  it  is  called  i 

an  intestine;  an  intestine  stuffed  with  meat,  &c.,  |< 
DOW  called  a sausage ; proverbially,  food  or  vk-  ' 
toala  H 


Eat  your  pmdiinff,  slave,  and  bold  your  tongue.— /Vfor.  1 1 

In  Navigation,  a thick  wreath  of  tarred  canvas  ; 
and  cordage  encircling  any  part,  as  of  a mast,  an  j| 
anchor,  Ssc. ; also  call^  pmidenmg.  Puddmg-jdty  ^ 
a pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it.  Pvddvtg-detvty  i| 
a sleeve  ^ the  fnll-dreas  clerical  gown.  Pudding^  '• 


tuiUf  tbe  time  of  dinner ; the  nick  of  time;  critical 
rime.  In  Botany,  Ptidding-pipe^trta,  or  Fistula- 
podded  purging  cassia,  the  Legumbous  tree  Ca- 
thartocarpus  rhombifolius.  In  Geology,  pudding- 
Mone  is  a conglomerate  composed  of  rounded  stones 
embedded  in  a paste.  It  is  distmgnished  from 
breccia  by  the  form  of  the  contained  pebblea : b 
the  latter,  they  are  sharp  angular  fragments;  m 
tbe  fanner,  they  are  rounded  nodules. 

Puddle,  pud'di,  t.  (6ouM/in,  Irish.  Horne  Tooke 
is  of  opinion  that  this  word  is  tbe  past  tense  of 
the  verb  to  piddle.^  A small  stand  of  dirty  water; 
a muddy  plash.  In  Engineering,  a mixture  of 
good  tempered  clay  and  sand,  reduced  to  a semi- 
flmd  state,  and  well  oombned,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  retaining  water  m any  particular  situation 
r.  0.  to  m^e  foul  or  muddy;  to  pollute  with  dirt; 
to  mix  ^rt  and  water ; to  make  thick  or  eloae ; to 
render  impervious  to  water. 

PUDDLIKO,  pud'dling,  s.  Tbe  process  by  which  cast 
iron  is  m^e  into  wrought  iron.  The  cast  iron 
bong  brought  bto  a state  of  fnrion,  is  sriired  to 
expose  every  part  of  it  to  the  air  and  flame ; the 
masa  heaves,  and  gradually  becomes  pulverulent ; 
tbe  beat  is  then  ui^^  so  that  the  pailialea  agglo* 
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PUOGEIiED— PUKE. 


r 

tiiutA  at  a welding  beat,  and  are  wronght  np  into 
t maaaei,  which,  intenaelj  hot  from  the  furnace,  are 
1 1 rolled  or  hammered  to  express  impurities,  and  bjr 

1 1 these  processes  the  iron  b^mes  malleablA. 

'■  Pdodlt,  pod'dl-e,  a.  Muddy;  fool;  dirty. 

\ PcDDOCK,  pad'dok,|^  s.  (for  paddock^  or  pnrroctj 
' PURROCK,  pnr'rok,  ) a park.)  A small  encloeurc. 

,,  PuDENor,  pn'don-se,  (pudensj  modest,  bashful, 
from  jntdeOf  1 blush,  Modeety  j abamo* 

• &cedness.  | 

I ( A widemcf  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on^t  ' 

I j M^ht  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn. — SAxia, 

II  PoDBNDA,  pn-den'da,  «.  pU.  (pmdeo,  I blosh  or  am 

aahamed,  Gr.)  The  extern^  parts  of  generaliun, 
t especially  in  the  female. 

I PCDIC,  pa"dik,  \ a.  (pudicuB^  modest,  Lat.) 

. ProiCAi.,  pa'de-kal,/  Perbuning  to  ths  porta 
[j  iri&ich  nMdee^  requirea  to  bs  concealed,  as  ths 
j,  pmdieuteTj. 

I;  PtTDicrrr,  pu-dis'e>te,  s.  (pudiciU^  Vt.  pudieitia^ 

I LaL)  Modeety ; chastity. 

Pl’B-rKLLOW, — See  Pew-fellow. 

I PuBRAJiiA,  pu-e-ra're-a,  a.  (in  bonoor  of  Professor 
I Pnerari  of  Copenhagen.)  A genus  of  Legnminoos 
plants:  Sulx^cr,  Papillonaccc. 

I PCERILB,  pu'er-ile,  a.  (French,  /men/u,  frornymer, 
a boy,  Lat.)  CMIdish ; trifling  | insipid. 
POBRIUTT,  pn-er-il'e-te,  \ s.  (^puerUiUj 
I PUBRILBMBSB,  pu'er-il-ncs, / ptieriUttu^  Lat) 

: ' Childishness ; boyUhnosa ; in  dhtcourso,  a tbooght 
I*  or  expression  which  is  flat,  insipid,  or  (Wildish. 


• PuBRPBBOUS,  pu-er'per-us,  <t  Bearing  childrea; 

I lying-in. 

I PcBT.^Soe  Pewit 

Pun,  pnf,  i.  (German  and  Danish.)  A sodden  and 
' nngle  emission  of  bmtb  from  the  month ; a sod- 

|<  den  and  short  Mast  of  wind;  anything  light  and 

, porous,  as  tbs  fongos  poff-ball ; puff- paste;  a sub- 

j stance  of  loose  texture,  to  sprhikle  powder  on  the 

I hair ; a tumid  or  exaggerated  statement  ot  com- 

I meodation; — v.  «.  ipvffm,  Germ.)  to  drive  air 

i from  the  mouth  in  a suigle  and  quick  blast ; to 

’ swell  the  cheeks  with  sir ; to  blow  with  scomful- 

j ness ; to  breathe  thick  and  bard ; to  do  or  move 

I with  bofried  or  tunraltuous  agitati«i;  to  swell 

; with  air ; to  dilate ; to  inflate o.  a.  to  inflate  or 

I swell  as  with  wind ; to  drive  or  agitate  with  blasts 

of  wind : to  drive  with  a blast  of  breath  scornfully; 
1 Co  swell  or  blow  up  with  praise ; to  swell  or  eln^ 
i with  pride ; 

j Whose  spirit  with  divlae  ambition  p%f*d, 

j Hakes  rnoaths  at  the  Invisible  event. 

i Ai^-  haU,  the  common  name  of  the  Fungi  of  the 

I genns  Lycoperdoo,  called  also  P^JSm.  Puff-iirdi^ 

i — see  Tamatia. 

1 PerrsB,  puf 'fur,  a.  One  who  puffs ; one  who 
praises  with  noisy  commendation. 

Puf  riK,  puf'fin,  s.  A bird  of  the  genus  Mormon, 

; — which  see.  Also,  a kind  of  fungus, — ses  Puff- 

\ ban. 

I PuprnrBss,  pof'fe-nes,  s.  State  or  qu^Cy  of  be- 
ing turgiiL 

' PcrriNOLT,  puf'fing-le,  o<£  Tumidly ; with  swell. 
Purrr,  pof're,  a.  Swelled  with  air  or  any  soft 
matter ; tumid  with  a soft  substance. 

: P^t  Sax.  and  Swed.) 


A n.vne  given  to  any  animal  which  we  treat  wi^b  i 
familiarity  and  kindness  ; ]{ 

Upon  setting  bitn  down  and  calling  him  pap,  1 k>aiid  ■ 
him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.— .JciJMoa. 

a dwarf  variety  of  the  dog,  somewhat  resembling  ' 
a mastiff  or  buU-dog  in  miniature.  Tlie  D<itch  . 
pugs  havo  more  the  aspect  of  the  large  varieties 
last  named  than  the  French  pngs,  some  of  which 
latter  are  very  unall.  Both  are  snappish  and 
noisy,  but  cajiabk  of  strong  attachment  to  their  , 
masters  and  mistresses.  The  French  pugs  are 
very  docile.  P*tg-pUing,  the  same  as  doretuUe«l  1 1 
piling,  or  pile  planking,  a mode  of  piling  in  which  { 
the  piles  are  mortised  into  each  other  by  dove-  'i 
tailed  joints.  | { 

PcooBRBD,  pug'guid,  a.  Puckered.  — Not  in  j 

use.  'I 

PuoGtKO,  pug'^ng,  t.  A ooane  kind  of  mortar  | 
laid  upon  the  hoaixling  between  joists,  in  order  to  ’ 
prevent  sound  from  reaching  from  one  apartment  . I 
to  another.  || 

Puoii,  pu,  mterj.  A word  nsod  in  contempt  or  dis-  | 
dain  ; anoCher  spclUtig  of  Fooh.  : ’ 

PCOII.,  pu'jil,  S.  (pttgillut,  dim.  of  pttgmu,  the  fist,  | 
Lat.)  A little  handful ; the  eighth  part  of  a I 
handful ; as  much  as  may  be  taken  up  between  1 
the  thumb  and  the  first  two  fingers. 

PuoiLlSM,  pu'jil-lun,  a.  (pugilatio,  from  pugtl,  a J 
prize-fighter,  Lat.)  The  practice  of  boxiug  ur 
fighting  with  the  fist.  i| 

PuotLiBT,  pujil-ist,  $.  A boxer;  one  who  fights  . 

with  his  fists.  | 

PuoiuSTic,  pa-jH-is'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  boxing  '■ 
or  fighting  wHh  the  fist. 

PuoiLLARES,  pu-jil-la'res,  a.  plu.  (Latin.)  In  | 
Roman  Antiquity,  tablets  smeared  with  wa.x,  in  I 
order  to  be  written  upon  with  the  stylus.  They  ' 

were  generally  made  of  boxwood ; sometimea  ot 
dtroD,  ivory,  or  parchment.  1 1 

PcoioBUM,  pn-je-o'nom,  a.  ( a dagger,  I.at.  ! 

from  the  resemblance  in  the  point  of  the  pods.)  ’ 
A genns  of  Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Plea-  j . 
rorhiccc.  | 

POOBACITT,  pug-nas'e-tc,  a.  Quarrelsomeness ; 

inclination  to  fight.  1 1 

PVONACIOUS,  pug-na'shua,  a,  (^pngnax,  from  png- 
mia,  the  fist,  I.at.)  Disposed  to  fight ; inclined  j 
to  fighting ; quarrelsome  ; fighting.  I J 

PmSNB,  pu'ne,  0.  (yww,  since,  aflerwa^  and  tU,  j 
bom,  hr.)  In  Law,  younger  or  inferior  in  rank, 
as,  a chi^  justice  and  three  puisne  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas ; the  puisne  barons  of  the  , 
Court  of  Exchequer ; later  in  date. — Obsolete  in 
the  last  sense. 

If  he  uadergD  any  alteration.  It  most  be  la  time  of  a 
puitme  date  to  eternity.— £fofe.  | 

PUXSSAXCB,  poTs-sans,  a.  (French,  from  pouvoiri  j 
to  be  able.)  Power;  strength;  might;  force.— > i 
Obsolete  as  an  Engiieh  woiti : used  in  medueval  i 
times.  1 

PuisSAirr, pnls-sant, a.  Powerful;  strong;  mighty;  || 
forcible.  ! ; 

PmssAirrLT,  pu-b'siDt-le,  ad.  Powerfully;  with  i 
great  strength.  i 

PtJKB,  puke,  V.  a.  (derivation  oncertiun.)  To  eject  I 
from  the  stomach ; to  vomit ;— a.  a vomit ; a I 
rosdicins  which  excites  vomiting ; — a.  an  old  form 
of  pace,  a colour  between  black  and  nuset.  I 

iVkv  stocking,  caddis  garter. — SfMks. 
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< PuKKO,  palcur,  «.  A incdiduo  cau&iug  voiuitiii;;. — 

Kut 

i I Thfl  fivifr  ni«J, 

ji  Tbe  tweeter  s&sMfnu,  arc  atldc^  toa.—GartA. 

' PULCiiRiTnUB,  piirkre*t«de,  t.  {puh-hnliuL*,  from 
]:  /HfA'Arr,  bcaulifnl,  l^t.)  1^‘aut}’:  baudaouioimaa ; 

< gnioo;  comcIliicM;  moral  l)eautx; 

Penlng  thy  lieart  wUh  thy  fnlchritude.—Ouxmefr. 
Pule,  pule,  v.  a,  {piauIfTy  Fr.)  To  cry  like  a 
chicken ; to  wbinv  ; to  cry  as  a cuinplaiiung  cltild ; 
to  wliiinper 

Pt’LEX,  pu'liks,  $.  (Litin,  a flea.)  A of 

Aptemus  itiMeets,  which  onutitulcs  the  order  Suc- 
toria  of  Ctivier.  It  consists  of  two  8(HH-ios  of  the 
I common  flea.  P.  trrtruiu  and  P.  jten^i'ans^  tbo 
cbic|ue  or  elii^n^  of  tlic  West  Indies. 

^ PUMCosK,  pulc'kuic,  a.  {jtuluyisut^  from  puUxy  a 
flea,  I..:iL)  Abounding  with  fleas. 

Puling,  puleing,  a.  A cry  oa  of  a cincken;  a 
wbinini:. 

Pui.lSOLV,  pu'ling'Ie,  ad.  With  whining  or  com- 
plaining. 

PULKiiA,  pulk'ba,  a.  A l.apbmler’s  travelling 
sleigh. 

Puli.,  p»il,  $.  (^puUhny  Sjuc.)  To  draw  forcibly 
towanls  one,  nr  make  rin  effort  to  draw ; to  pluck ; 
t4i  g:Uiier,  as  to  jnili  flax,  to  j/uJl  fruit;  to  pull 
forcibly,  with  o^',  aa,  *;«*//  off  my  boots;'  to  tear; 
to  r\‘iid,  as  to  pidl  in  pim's;  to  jmll  dotctiy  to 
demolish  or  take  in  pieces ; to  degnulo ; 

To  raiBU  the  wrulcUod,  and  ptM  down  tbo  proud.— 

RitacifmmiM. 

to  pull  ufy  to  cxtir(*ate ; to  eradicate  ; to  pull 
(mty  to  pxtntct;  to  draw  out; — $.  the  act  of  pnll- 
I ing  or  ilrawittg  with  force ; aconU^st;  a struggle; 
pluck;  viulenoe  offered. 

Two  jmUs  st  once; 

IUh  lady  banlsbod,  and  a limb  lopi  off.  —Shttkt. 

In  sailing,  to  row  with  airs  : used  in  \'nri<uis  ex- 
clamatory orders,  as,  * Pull  away  !*  * Pull  Iho 
atarboani  oars!*  ‘ F’ull  h^dher!’  &c. 

. PuLLARlirs,  pul-Ia're-us,  t.  (laitiii.)  In  Homan 
I Aiitiipiity,  the  aiignr  who  took  omens,  and  drew 
coiij«'etuie>  of  future  fortune,  frmi  the  samal 
\ chickens  kept  in  a coop  for  the  purpose. 

, Pt'LLUACK,  pul'lmk,  $.  Tlnit  which  keeps  back, 
or  rvstriuns  frf>m  prooe«<ling. 

PuLLK.v,  p'd'len,  a.  Poultry.— Oijsohto.  j 

W'bat  have  you  to  do  with  pulUn  or  ]>artrfdge  ?— 

liMix.  ami  f’Ut.  I 

I PrLLF.n,  pwllur,  s.  Tlic  person  or  thhig  that  pulU 
Pullet,  puHet,  t.  {jxntlel,  from  poulf.,  a hen,  Fr.) 
A youug  hen  of  the  gallinaceous  kind  of  fowls, 

I Pulley,  pul'Io,  a.  (jooa/tr,  Fr.)  A small  wheel, 

; turning  on  a pin  in  a block,  with  a groovo,  on 

!|  which  the  rope  that  turns  it  is  laid.  It  is  one  of 

!]  the  mechuiiical  }Mwers. 

Pullicate,  puHe-katc,  s.  A cotton  checked  hand- 
kerchief of  various  cohiurs. 

Pullulate,  puna-late,  0.  n,  (ptUMo,  Ljit.)  To 
germinate;  to  bud.— Obsolete. 

Which  would  have  stifled  the  evil. — U'<»r- 

tui'Oni. 

Ij  PULLULATIOX,  pnl-ln-la'shuii,  s.  A germinating 
I'  or  budding;  the  first  shooting  of  a bud. 

PuLMLH'.RADA,  pul-ino-gra'da,  s.  (/m//rtones,  lungs, 

II  and  gradioTy  I walk,  I.at.)  A ujunc  giiim  by 
ij  BUinville  to  the  Mi-dnside, — which  see. 

|!  Pulmo.sari.e,  pul-mo-nn're-e, «.  lnn‘T«, 

I Lat.  from  the  pulmomary  saca  siluulod  under  the 


alKlurnen.)  The  first  order,  in  the  airangcjncnt  j 
of  Onvier,  of  the  ckass  Arachnides.  I 

Pulmonary,  ptfl'ino-na-re,  a.  (^pulmonoritu,  from  j 
putmoy  the  lungs,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  the  lungs;  'j 
affecting  the  Imigs;  applied,  in  Anatomy,  to  the  [ 
rnrious  arteries,  veina,  nerves,  and  other  organs  j 
cniinectetl  with  the  lungs;  and,  in  Pathology,  to  'j 
the  morbid  affections  which  are  saited  in,  or  di-  | 
rectly  implicate,  the  pulmonary  organs.  Ptdmo-  | 
narg  traMpimti'm,  the  aqneon.5  vapour  which  I 
ea.\ip<‘a  during  ruspiration.  In  Botany, — see  Pul-  i 
monia. 

PUL.MoNEi.LA,  pul-mo-nclla,  t.  ( pulwws,  lungs,  1 
Lat.)  A suhgi-nus  of  the  genus  Synoicum,— 
which  see.  | 

PuLMoNELLUM,  piil-mo-neniim,  $.  (^pultnones,  i 
lungs  Lat.)  A gimus  of  zoophytes. 

PULMoNiA,  put-mu'ne-a,  s.  (so  naintnl  from  it<  \ 
Wing  sup]v>sed  useful  in  pulmonary  compl  unta, 
or,  according  to  some,  from  the  sp<>U  on  tbe 
leaves  n’seinbling  those  on  dUiMsod  lung^,)  \ 
geniw  of  plants ; Order,  B«)r.iginacex.  In  Pa- 
thology, pulmomiry  phthi'^i-s  a dkicase  which  cou-  j 
stitntrs  Ute  eighth  of  the  genus  PnuumaiU. 
Pulmonic,  pul-mon1k,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  lungs;  ! 
affecting  the  lungs ; — $,  a medicine  for  dUe;ist«  t 
of  the  lungs ; a person  affected  with  disease  of  | 
the  lungs.  . 

PULMONOURANCmATA,  piil-mo-DO-brang-ke-A^,  * 
s.  (^pulmones,  the  lungs,  and  branchuty  gills,  ‘j 
Lat.)  A name  given  by  Ulainvillo  for  the  first  || 
order  of  his  sabcl:iss  Pancppli.alophora  monoica.  't 
In  these  tnollu.ws  the  organs  of  n^xplration  are 
rctifonn  or  aerian,  caq>pllog  the  plafoml  of  the 
cavity  situatwl  obliquely  from  left  tc  right  upon 
the  origin  of  the  back  of  the  unimal,  aiid  cotn-  . 
municiiting  with  tho  ambient  fluid  by  a roundt^l  ' 
orifice,  pierced  on  the  right  side  of  the  swollen  J 
bi>rder  of  the  mantle.  This  order  is  the  Pulinoriia  | 
of  Cuvier.  j i 

1’oi.MONoimANcniATE,  pul-mo-no-bmng'kc-alc,  a.  *| 
Belonging  to  the  onler  Pulmonobrant  hLata;  hav-  | 
ing  the  branchi.aJ  fonnod  for  breathing  air.  j 

Pui.o,  pull*,  a.  In  the  E:wtonj  lang^uiges,  a word  ' ; 
meaning  sinall,  an<l  which,  acconliiigly,  is  a[>pUed 
to  numerous  islaiuL  in  the  Kastorn  seas ; as, 
lhilo-.\kat,  Pulo-.Ain|wl,  Pulo-Bringen,  &c. 

PuLi’,  pul]>,  s.  {pulpii,  I..at.  ptd/ffy  Kr.)  .Any  soft 
m^iHS.  In  \'egl.•tabl»^  Physiol«»gy,  wich  paits  of  a 
plant  as  are  scmiflui<i  Pulp  may  bo  reg:irtlo»l  , 
as  young  and  Imperfectly  formeil  tUsue,  tilled  ! 
with  the  secretions  iMmUar  to  the  s|mvh’«i.  The  * 
won!  is  used  by  Mr.  Kdward  in  hi-s  * \Ve>it  Indies,’  1 
to  denote  the  aril  or  external  covering  of  the  culfoc  \ 
berry ; — v.  a.  to  deprive  of  tho  pulp  or  integuuivnt 
of  the  coifee  beny.  | 

By  a simple  marhfne,  a man  will  pulp  a bushel  In  a ; 
tnluato. — jUiieanTt  Wett  Indus.  || 


Pulpiness,  pnl'pe-nes,  #.  State  of  being  pulpy.  ‘I 
PUI.PIT,  pul'pil,  «.  ( pulffitunty  a stage,  »cafluid,  or 
higher  )wrt  of  a siag«%  loit.)  An  elevated  place, 
or  enclosed  atage  in  u church,  in  which  the  preacher  ' 
st4Ui4bt ; called  ubio  a desk.  In  the  Konuin  theatre,  | 
the  p tlpiimn  was  the  pbu;o  where  tho  players  ))er- 
fomied  their  parts;  lower  than  the  scena,  and  'j 
higher  than  the  orchestra.  i\tIpU  ot'ator,  an  ' 
fliiqnent  preacher.  I*ulpit  floquencTy  or  Pulffit 
oratorgy  eloquence  or  oratory  delivered  in  sermoux 
Prr.pora,  pul'pus,  a.  Con-ssting  i»f  pulp;  resem-  j 
blitig  pulp ; soft  like  pul^^  .1 
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I PuLPouBMEas,  pulp'a8>DMy  «.  The  qumlity  of  be- 
* IDg  pulpOUB. 

Pulpy,  pul'iHSO.  Like  pu]p;  euft;  Beshy;  suceolont. 

I Pui^ATE,  pul'siute,  e.  ft.  ( f^tlsoy  p%dsuUtUy  1 beat, 
Lat.)  To  beat;  to  throb. 

I The  heart  of  a riper  or  frog  win  eontioue  to  |>ut«ale 

(after  tt  la  taken  from  the  body. — Asrvm. 

Pi'LBATtLE,  pnl'sa-tile,  a.  (pvZaafrVu,  Lat.)  That 
may  be  struck  or  beaten  ; pUjed  upon  by  beating, 
as  a pulsatile  huttniment. 

PuLSATiox,  pul-sa'shun,  s.  (French,  pulsntio^  I^t) 
The  beat  of  tbe  pulse  ; the  thnibbing  of  an  artory ; 

I the  throb  ex{>encnced  in  a dueasod  port  or  organ. 

I In  Ijiw,  onyth’mg  toaching  another’s  body,  wil- 
' fully  or  in  anger : this  constitutes  battery. 

I PCLSATtm,  pul'a.'i-tor,  a.  A beater;  a striker, 
j Put-SATORY,  ptd'sa-tnr-e,)  a.  Beating;  throbbing, 

I PcLSATIve,  pul'sa-Uv,  / as  in  the  arteries  and 
i heart. 

' PULSK,  pnla,  t.  (pulsus,  Lat.)  The  beating  or 
throbbing  of  the  heart  or  of  an  artery ; more  par- 
ticularly the  sudden  dilatation  of  an  artery,  caused 
by  the  projectile  force  of  the  blood,  which  U per- 
orptible  to  tbe  touch ; the  stroke  with  which  a 
[ medium  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  light,  sound, 

' See. ; osdlbtion ; vibration.  In  Botany,  !y*gu- 

I minooB  plants  or  their  seeds,  as  peas  and  beans  of 
Tarioos  kinds.  To  feel  one's  pulse,  metaphori* 

I caily,  to  sound  one's  opinion ; to  try  to  know  one's 
I mind; — v.  n.  to  beat  as  tbe  pulse; — r.  a.  to 

I drive  as  the  pulse  is  driven. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Pui  .BRI.E69,  pnlslea,  a.  Having  no  pulsation. 

! PuLBiFic,  pul-riflk,  a.  Exciting  the  pulse ; esns- 
J ing  piilsatioo. 

PuLsiox,  pul  shun,  s.  (pulsus,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
■ driving  forward,  in  opposition  to  suction  or  Irac- 
I tioa.— Not  used.  ^ 

Pui.TAceocs,  pul-ta'shus,  a.  (puls,  Lat.  a name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  certain  kinds  of 
I victuals.)  Macerated  ; soflcnM  ; iio.'U'ly  fluid. 

I Pi'LTRM.«A,  pul-te-ne'a,  t.  (in  honour  of  William 
Pulteney,  M.D.)  A genus  of  Australian  Ixigu- 
minoos  shnibs : Suborder,  Paplllonacca?. 
Pui.VERAiiLB,  purvcr-a-bl,  a.  (//tJru,  dost,  Lat.) 

I That  may  be  reduced  to  6ne  powder. 

Pui.VERATE,  pulver-ate,  v.  a.  To  beat  or  reduce 
1 1 into  fine  powder. 

Ij  PrLVERATlccM,  pul-ve-rat'c-knm, /.  (Latin.)  In 
, I Roman  Antiquity,  a fee  paid  to  surveyors,  for  the 
trouble,  sweat,  aind  dust  occasioned  by  tbe  cxccu- 
, ^ tion  of  tlieir  office. 

PuLVEiUNE,  pul'ver-ine,  «.  (ptthus,  pultferis,  dust, 
Ljit.)  Ashes  of  barilla. 

Pni.Y'ERiZAtiLB,  pul-ver-ize'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
j pulverised. 

PuLTBRiZATioH,  puJ-Tcr-i-ia'shun,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
j ducingtopowderordust;  redoetiontopowderordusL 

PuLVKRiZE,  purver-ise,  e.  a.  (pulverizer,  Fr.)  To 
reduce  to  fine  powder  or  dost, 
j PuLVEROUS,  pulVcr-os,  a.  Consisting  of  dust  or 
pow«h?r ; like  dust  or  powder. 

Pl'I.vrrulbncb,  pnl-ver'u-lens,  s.  Dustiness; 

I abundance  of  dost. 

PuLVKRULEKT,  pul-vei'u-lent,  a.  ( pulverulentus, 
Lat.)  Dusty ; consisting  of  fine  powder, 
j PcLTii.,  pol'vil,  9.  (pulvis,  powder,  Lat.)  Sweet- 
I soentod  powder ; — (obsolete  ;) 

j The  bjcketto,  nuntrrr  of  charms. 

[ ComplMcly  furnish’d  with  bright  hraijiy*i  arm^ 

I The  iwiclv  the  povdar-bgx,  puimi,  perfumv. 

I To»«  n.  Bp 
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— r.  o.  to  sprinkle  with  perfumes  in  powder. — 
Obsolete. 

Yuu  liave  puJvilUd  Uto  coachman. —('enymv. 

PuLVlLLl,  pul-vil'le,  9.  (pulrilius,  In  Ento- 

mtilngy,  the  cushions  of  short  haira  very  closely 
set,  or  a tnernbnuie  caj>abk'  of  being  inflated,  or  , 
very  soft  .and  concave  plates,  whicli  tx»ver  the  fi-et 
of  iusccts,  and  by  which  they  can  create  a vacuum, 
and  so  suspend  themselves,  or  walk  against  gra- 
vity. 

PULVIRATED,  pal've-na-tld,  a.  (pulnnntus,  bol- 
sterctl,  ridgcnl,  loiL)  In  ArchiUitun',  Imlgi'd ; 
applied  to  the  swelling  of  the  friezo  in  the  Ionic 
order. 

PULVDCITBR,  pul-ve-ni'tis,  s.  ( ywt/rtnw,  a cushion, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  fossil  slmlls,  in  which  the 
valves  are  unequal ; the  one  fiat,  and  the  other 
convex : the  hinge  short  and  grooved.  It  re- 
sembles Carbula. 

Pdma,  pu'ma,  s.  The  American  lion,  the  Fells 
concolur  of  Linnaeus. 

PuMiCATB,  pu'me-kate,  v.  To  make  smooth 
with  pumice. 

PomCR,  pu'mU,  9.  ( pumrx,  I.at.  p<mire,  Ital.)  A 
light,  spongy,  fibrous  lava,  produced  by  the  actiou 
of  gases  on  trachitic  and  other  lavas.  Pumice  is 
very  light,  and  swims  on  the  surface  of  water,  its 
specific  gravity  beuig  9.0.  In  this  country,  it  is 
chiefly  used  as  a polishing  |M>wi)er  when  ground, 
or  for  smoothing  toe  surface  of  ]>aintcd  work,  dec. 
when  used  in  the  lump.  Analyss  of  a specimen 
from  Lapari : silica,  76.5;  alumina,  17.5;  mhU 
and  pot^,  6.0;  iron,  1.75.  It  is  sometimes 
called  i^imko-stone. 

Pi-'MICBOUS,  pn-mUh'us,  a.  Having  the  ch.aracters 
of  pumice;  rescmblng  pumice;  containing  pumice. 

Pummel. — Sec  Pummel 

Pi'MP,  pomp,  9.  ( pompe,  Fr.  and  Dan.  pomp, 
Dutch.)  A hydraulic  machine  for  raising  water. 
Of  this  machine  there  are  various  moditicationo, 
all  of  which  may  be  arranged  nnder  two  clusscs-^ 
those  in  which  the  water  is  raiKod  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  water  surrounding  a 
tube,  from  which  the  superincumbent  air  has  l^n 
previously  exhansted ; and  those  in  which  the 
same  cfiect  is  produced,  by  a force  applied  directly 
to  the  water  in  a latenU  tube  near  the  bottiwn  of 
toe  pomp;  a shoo  with  a thin  solo; — e.  n.  to 
work  a pomp ; to  raise  water  with  a pump 
V.  a.  to  raise  with  a pump,  as  to  pump  water ; to  I 
dtaw  out  by  artful  mterr^ation ; to  examine  by 
artful  questions. 

The  one’s  the  leaned  knight,  neck  ont, 

And  pump  them  when  they  come  about.— ‘Hvdihrtu. 
Ckain-pump,  a chain  equipped  with  a sufficient 
number  of  valves  at  proper  distances,  which,  work- 
ing on  two  wheels,  passes  down  through  one  tube, 
and  returns  through  another.  In  Marine  affairs, 
pumfi-hoUi,  two  pieces  of  iron ; one  u.ved  to  fasten 
the  pump-spear  to  the  brake,  the  other  as  a ful- 
crum for  the  brake  to  work  upon.  Puu^}-braie, 
the  arm  or  handle  of  a pump.  Pump-dale,  a 
long  wooden  tube,  used  to  convey  tlie  water  from 
a chain-pump  across  the  ship  and  through  tho  | 
side.  Pump-^t(^,  the  materials  for  fitting  and  , 
repuring  pumps.  Pun^-hood,  a scmicylindrical 
piece  of  wood,  oorering  tbe  upper  wheel  of  a chain- 
pump.  Pvmp-9pfar,  the  bv  to  which  tbe  upper 
box  trf  a pump  is  fa.Htencd,  and  which  is  attatoed 
to  tlic  br^e  or  handle. 
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PUMrKR— puNtrriuo.  i*UNcriLious— punica.  | 

PuMPKB,  purop'ur,  The  penon  or  iiu»tnuaeut 

that  pumps. 

Pdmpeunickel,  pom-pcr-nikT,  «.  A of 

bread  peculiar  to  Wt^stphalia.  It  oomtUtH  uf  Iraiiy 
baa  a little  additj,  but  U agr'^'able  to  tiiu  t.uite, 
Terj  nourixliiu};,  and  remaiuK  moiat  for  eevoral 
months.  It  forms  the  chii.'f  food  of  the  West* 
ph;dian  peasants,  but  is  deemed  a luxury  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  The  terra  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a French  soldier's  rejecting  this 
bread  with  disgnst,  exclaiming,  ' Ceat  bon  pour 
nickel  ;*  t.  e.  for  his  horse. 

PuMi’KiN,  pumpldn,  t.  The  fruit  of  CuenrUta 
rooschata,  the  melon  of  our  e.v1y  borticultorisU. 

PuM,  pun,  f.  (deriratioD  oncertaln.)  An  expression 
ill  which  a word  has  at  once  di^erent  meaiunpi; 
an  expression  in  which  diffca'Ut  explioatioas  of  a 
word  present  an  odd  or  ludicrous  Idea;  a kind  of 
quibbte  or  equivocation  n.  to  qmbblc ; to  use 

the  same  word  at  once  in  didTcrent  senses  a. 

to  persuade  by  a pun. 

The  sinner  vas  pmned  into  repentance.->AdJiwa. 

Punch,  ponsh,  s.  {poiru^on^  Fr.  pwe^  Welsh,  and 
punctum^  Lat.  a yxtint.)  A little  bar  of  hardened 
steel,  plain  at  the  end,  or  impressed  with  some 
letter,  6gure,  or  device,  which  is  stamped  apoo  a 
su!«tanc«,  by  striking  the  opposite  end  of  the 
imvlrument  with  a hammer;  it  is  also  called  a 
pvnchrxm^  or  pmekion;  (poncAe,  Span,  pmntck, 
G(*nn.)  a drink  composed  of  a mlxturo  of  spirits 
and  water  with  Ictnon  juice,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar ; the  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  a puppet-show; 
a short,  fat  fellow.  In  the  Manege,  a well-set, 
well-knit  honM!;  short-backed  and  thick-shoul- 
dcred,  with  a broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with 
flesh V.  a.  to  perforate  with  an  iron  instnunent 
by  direct  pressure;  to  impress  a hard  substance 
ly  the  direct  and  sodden  pressure  of  a punch. 
In  popular  language,  to  thrust  against  with  some- 
thing obtuse.  Puurk-hotcl,  a buwl  in  which  punch 
is  made,  or  from  which  it  U drunk. 

PUNCllEOK,  pun 'shun,  s.  (poin^pn^  a bodkin,  a pun- 
cheon, Fr.)  In  Carjuntry,  a piece  of  timber 
placed  upright  between  two  posU  whose  bearing 
IS  too  gr^ ; a piece  of  timber  set  upright  under 
the  ridge  of  a building,  wherein  the  legs  of  a 
couple,  &C.  are  jointed.  In  Mechanics,  the  arbor 
or  principal  part  of  a machine,  on  which  it  toms 
vertically,  as  that  of  a crane.  A measure  of 
liquids,  usually  contuiuing  120  gallons. 

Puncher,  pun'sbur,  s.  One  who  punches ; a punch 
or  instrument  for  punching. 

PuNCiliNEt.LO,  punHihin-el'lo,  s.  (poiidnello,  ItaL 
poUchutcIy  Fr.)  A buffoon ; a punch. 

I desire  that  ptmMneiic  may  choose  hours  less  eanool* 

cal. — ^pMtsior. 

Punchy,  pun'sbe,  a.  Short  and  thick;  fat. 

Punctate,  pungk'tate,  \ a.  (^ntnclu/n,  a point. 

Punctated,  pnngk'ta-tl(l,j  ^L)  Pointed.  In 
Botany  and  Zoology,  applied  to  parts  which  are 
boHct  with  many  points,  or  miimto  impressions, 
which  do  not  poH^^wte  the  surface. 

, PuscTlCULli,  pongk-tik'u-lis,  t.  {ptmeitOf  a sting- 
ing, Lat)  A genus  of  Ganleropods,  belonging  to 
the  Conins,  or  Cones ; spire  slightly  elevated ; 
body-whorl  convex  near  the  upper  marpn ; aper- 
ture fmoar;  base  dc-eply  uotclie^ 

PuNCTiit'oRii,  pun^'te-fawnu,  o.  Having  the  form 
of  a |K>iiit 

Punctilio,  pungk-tilyo,  s.  (/wn/iYfo,  Span,  pan^ 
*\-2 

tigliti,  ItaL  from  punctum,  a point,  Lat.)  A nice 
point  uf  exactness  in  oumluct,  ceremony,  or  pro-  | 
cceJing : |>articularity  or  exactiic»a  in  forms.  i 

Pc.NCTiUoua,  pungk-til'yua,  a.  Nice;  very  ex-  [ 
act;  su|>erstiLiomjy  cen-mutiiuoa. 

Punctiliously,  pmigk-til'yus-le,  odL  With  great  ' 
nicety  or  exactness.  { 

PuNCTiLiousNEsa,  pungk-tlPyus-ues,  «.  Exact-  , 
ness  in  the  obwrvanoe  ^ fonns  and  rules ; atten-  ' 
Uve  to  uice  fxiinta  of  huuoor  or  ceremony. 

Pu.vcTo,  pungk'to,  s.  pane  turn,  a point,  list.)  Nice 
poiut  of  cenrmonies ; the  point  in  feodng. 

Vat  bo  ye  all  eome  fur? 

——To  see  tbv«  hero,  to  sec  tlioe  there,  to 
8oe  thee  pass  thy  puMio. — Shak*. 

Punctual,  pimgk'tn-al,  a.  {ponctufl,  Fr.)  Exact* 
nice;  punctilious;  observant  of  nice  points;  coo- 
aisting  in  a point. — Obsolete  in  the  ImI  sense. 

To  offldste  liRht  ' 

Round  this  opseoos  oarth,  this  pvmUual  spot— JVi/Om.  | 

PuNCTUALisr,  pongk'tu-a-Ust,  $.  One  who  is  very  | 
exact  in  the  obsenaoce  of  fonns  and  ocremoiiiea.  \ 
PuNCrUALlTT,  pungk-tu-al'e-te,  t.  Nioeoess  ; sem-  j 
pulous  exactness; — (chiefly  used  with  r^ard  to  | 
time.) 

Punctually,  pongkTn-al-le,  ad.  Nicely;  exactly;  ; 
with  scrupulous  exactness  as  to  time,  promise,  or  | 
rule. 

Punctualness,  pangk'tu-al-aos,  s.  Exactness; 

punctuality.  | 

Punctuate,  pnngk'tu-ate,  v.  a.  (poncteer,  Fr.  { 
from  punctun,  a point,  Lat.)  To  mark  with 
points,  BO  as  to  divide  into  sentences  and  parts  of 
tentenoes,  and  show  the  proper  pauses  to  be  ob- 
served in  reading. 

Punctuation,  pungk-tn-a'shun,  s.  In  Grammar, 
the  art  or  act  of  pointing  a writing  or  disco  arse, 
so  as  to  show  its  divuions  and  rhetorical  pauses. 
PuNCTUiST,  pongk’ta-ist,  s.  One  who  understands 
pun  ct  nation. 

PuNCTULATE,  pongk'tu-late,  v.  n.  To  mark  with 
small  spots. — Nut  us*‘d. 

Puncture,  pungk'ture,  s.  {ptmetura^  Lat.)  A 
small  bole  made  by  a very  sharp  poiut ; the  act 
of  perforating  with  a small  sharp-puintod  instru- 
ment. Ill  Anatomy,  pweta  ladtrymalUiy  the  ex- 
ternal commeucements  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  ' 
which  terminate  in  the  lachrymal  sac.  Puttetmm 
so/iens,  the  first  rudimenta  of  the  heart  in  the 
fictus  where  a throbbing  is  perceived e.  a.  to 
prick  or  pierce  with  a sharp-pointed  instrument, 
as  a needle. 

Pundit,  pun'dit,  s.  {pa»u.  learning,  Persian.)  The 
title  of  learned  Bralur  iu  iiiuilostau ; tiunically 
applied  in  England  to  persons  who  make  a great 
show  of  Icaruiug,  without  }xj(M9Hdag  it  in  reality. 
The  word  is  more  correctly  written  poudU, 
PUNOSNCT,  punjen-se,  $,  The  power  of  piercing 
or  pricld^ ; sharpnese  to  the  taste ; acridDCss ; 1 
power  to  excite  keen  sensations;  acrimonioosness ; 1 
keenness  or  pointedness  of  remark. 

Pungent,  pun'jent,  a.  {pungtr^  Lst.)  Pricking; 
stimulating ; affecting  the  tongue  sharply ; send ; 
piercing;  sharp. 

Punic,  pu'nik,  a.  (/wnwrua,  Lat)  Pertahiing  to  ] 
the  Caithagvuiant ; faithless;  treacherous;  deceit- 
ful ;— s.  the  language  of  the  Carthagenians.  j 

PuNiCA,  pu'ne-ka,  s.  (/waicia,  Carthagenian,  or 
/>un»cru«,  ncarlet,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 
Pouiogranate,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Myrtaoett. 
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PUNICKOUS— PUPIL. 


PUPILAGE— PURBECK. 


PuifiCBOUS,  pn-nish'os,  \ a.  (ptmieut,  Lat.)  Of 

PuMCBAL,  po-tUiih'e>a]f/  a fine  bright  red  colour, 
like  the  flowers  of  the  pomegranate. 

PuKi>*BS8,  pu'ne-nca,  #.  (from  puny.)  littleness  ; 
pettiness ; smallness  with  feebleness. 

PuwisH,  punish,  V.  a.  (ywni^o.  Armor,  punir,  Fr. 
punto,  from  root  of  pixwo,  pain,  LaU)  Tu 
pain ; to  afiUct  with  pain,  toss,  w calamity,  for  a 
crime  or  fanlt ; to  chastise ; to  reward  with  pun 
or  soffering  in^cted  on  the  offender. 

Punishable,  punlsh-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  puoish> 
meat;  liable  to  punishment;  capable  of  being 
punished. 

PcNisiiABLENESS,  pun'lsb-a-bUnesi,  «.  The  quality 
of  being  deserring  or  liable  to  punishment. 

PuNiSHBu,  punish-ur,  $.  One  who  infUcte  pain, 
loss,  or  other  eril  for  an  offence. 

PuKisnlfRNT,  ponlsh-ment, «.  Any  p^  or  suffer- 
ing inflicted  on  a person  for  an  offence,  by  the 
authority  to  which  the  offender  is  subject,  either 
by  the  constitution  of  God  or  of  dril  society. 

PuNiTiON,  pu-n»h'nn,  s.  (French,  pimitio,  Lat) 
Punishment — little  used. 

Let  oar  lust  jKiRirion 

Teach  yoa  to  shake  off  bribes. — JtfTr./nr  VafUtr. 

Punitive,  pu'oe-tir,  a.  (pimilfro,  Ital.)  Award- 
ing or  inflicting  puniabment:  that  punishes. 

PUNiTOBT,  pu'ne-tur*e,  a.  Punishing,  or  tending 
to  punishment  In  Law,  ptmitory  tn/ereat,  such 
interest  as  is  given  for  delay  of  payment,  or  breach 
of  trust 

Pl’NK,  pungk,  «.  A strumpet;  a common  prosti- 
tute; decayed  wood. 

PuNNER,  pun'nnr,  s.  A punster, — which  see. 

Punning,  pnn'ning,  t.  The  art  or  practice  of  using 
puns ; a playing  on  words. 

Punster,  pun'stur,  i.  A person  given  to  punning; 
a quibbler ; a low  wit 

Punt,  punt,  s.  (Saxon.)  A sort  of  flat-bottomod 
boat,  whose  floor  resembles  the  platform  of  a sfrige, 
used  either  in  caulking,  breaming,  or  repairing  the 
bottom  of  a ship.  Small  punts  are  also  used  for 
various  ptjrposcs  on  shallow  rivers  and  lakes; — 
e.  n,  to  play  a game  at  Basset  and  Ombre,  or 
Rouge  ct  Koir. 

Punter,  pnu'tur,  s.  One  who,  in  the  game  of 
Basset  and  Ombre,  plays  against  the  banker  or 
dealer. 

Punt,  pn'ne,  a.  (puhn^,  Fr.)  Inferior;  petty;  of 
an  under  age ; 810.111  and  feeble ; young  or  younger. 
— Kot  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Pup,  pup,  r.  a.  To  bring  forth  whelps; — «.  a 
puppy  or  whelp. 

Pupa,  pu'pa,  t.  (Ijitin.)  In  Conchology,  a genus 
of  shells  belonging  to  the  Holicina^,  or  common 
land-snails,  tbc  shell  of  which  is  cylindrical ; the 
spire  much  produced ; the  middle  whorls  thicker 
than  the  b<^y  whorl ; teeth  generally  on  the 
pillar,  but  none  on  the  outer  lip ; aperture  mostly 
round.  In  Entomology,  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia, 
the  third  stage  of  exUteoco  of  such  insects  as 
undergo  metomoqihosea. 

PerELLA,  pu-pelTa,  $.  (dim.  of  yngw.)  A genus  of 
the  sgutinc,  or  agnte-shclls ; the  whorls  of  t^qnal 
thickiicM ; basal  whorl  and  aperture  small,  the 
latter  with  U>eth  on  both  sides;  the  lip  not 
thickened : Family,  Heliddje. 

PuriL,  pu'pil,  s.  (pujrtVus,  Lat)  A scholar;  one 
under  the  care  of  a tutor ; .1  w.ird ; one  nndcr 
the  care  of  a guardian;  (pupiUa^  Lot)  the  cen- 


tral opening  of  the  eye,  so  called  becanae  it  re- 
flects the  diminished  image  of  the  person  who 
looks  into  it  It  is  the  central  aperture  of  the 
iris.  Artijieial  pttpU  is  an  opening  made  by  a 
surgind  operation,  for  the  passage  of  Bght  throu^ 
the  naturd  pupil  of  tbc  eye,  when  from  any  cause 
it  happens  to  be  obstructed.  The  operation  is 
usually  performed  by  making  an  incision  through, 
or  cutting  away  a portion  of,  the  iris. 

Pupilage,  pu'pU-aje,  ) s.  State  of  being  a 

PuFiLARiTT,  po-pil-aFe-te,)  scholar:  wardship ; 
minori^.  In  Law,  the  age  of  Infants  preceding 
puberty. — Jacob. 

Pupillary,  pu'pil-la-re,  a.  ( p^nnaris,  Lat  puptl- 
2a»re,  Fr.)  Pertaining  to  a pupil  or  ward;  re- 
lating to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

PUPIPARA,  pu-pipVra,  t.  {pvpn  and  parto,  I bring 
forward,  Gr.)  A family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
distinguished  by  the  larrs  issuing  from  the  mother 
in  the  form  of  a soft  white  egg,  the  skin  of  which 
hardens  and  becomes  a firm  shell,  from  which,  in 
time,  the  perfect  Insect  emerges. 

PUPIPAROUS,  pn-pip'a-rus,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Pupipsra ; producing  pupaa. 

PuPivoRA,  pu-piv'o-ra,  s.  (pvpa  and  ooro,  I de- 
vour, Lat)  A tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
eomprehending  thoee  of  which  the  larvae  live  para- 
siticdly  in  the  interior  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of 
other  insects. 

PupivoBOUS,  pu-pivVrus,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Pupivora. 

Puppet,  pnp'pet,  s.  ( potip^  Fr.  pftpa^  Lat)  A 
small  image  in  the  human  form,  moved  by  wires  in 
a mock  drama;  a wooden  tragedian;  a doll;  a 
word  of  contempt 

O excellent  notion  i O exceeding  p^tppet  /—Shak$. 
The  following  compounds  are  of  obvious  meaning: 
— Poppet-mao,  puppet-master,  puppet -player, 
puppe^how. 

PupPBTur,  pup'pet-re,  s.  Affoctatiem. 

Adorning  female-paintod  (1509). 

PuPPT,  pup'pe,  s.  (poup^  Fr.  from  pttpa^  a babe, 
Lot)  A whelp;  in  contempt,  a vain,  silly, 
affected  person.  Puj^-headed,  beaded  like  a 
whelp. 

I shall  laagh  royaclf  to  death  at  this  pvppp-hmdcd 

monster. — iHuikt. 

PurrriSM,  pup'pe-izm,  t.  Extreme  affectatiun. 

Pub,  pur,  $.  Tbo  low  murmuring  sound  of  a cat; 
— V.  n.  to  utter  a low  miuinuriog  sound,  os  a 
cat ; — r.  a.  to  signify  by  purring. 

Her  coat  that  with  tbo  tortoise  Ties, 

Her  cars  of  Jot  and  emenld  dvi"., 

8bo  saw,  and  purred  applause.—  (Wop, 

PuRANA,  pu-ra'na,  s.  (a  poem,  Sanscrit)  The 
SAcred  books  of  India,  which  contain  the  expLina- 
tion  of  the  Sha.ster.  There  ore  eighteen  books  of 
the  I^iranas,  chiefly  filled  with  legends  of  the  in- 
ferior gods  and  heroes  of  Hindost4Mi. 

PuRANic,  pn-ran'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sacred 
poems  of  the  Hindoos. 

PuROECK,  purlwk,  a.  Belonging  to  the  island  of 
Purbcck  in  Dorsetshire.  In  Geology, 

6ec2«,  a fresh-water  deposit  conssting  of  various 
kinds  of  limestone  and  marls.  Tbc  l*urbcek-hHls 
constitute  the  lowest  members  of  tlie  Wealden 
group,  lying  below  the  Hostings  sands,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  Portland  beds.  Tbe  Pnr- 
beck  limestone,  generally  called  Purbcck  stone, 
abounds  in  organic  remains,  and  the  inari>1<*  is  a 


prilinUND— PUUKLE. 


PUPFLK-PUJflKICATlVE. 


I roii;r'’nPS  of  umall  fa-sh-wntcr  snail-shclU  (Paln- 
; dinn;,  intcnnixrd  with  the  minute  cnisUci'oua 
I eoveri>ij3  of  a Fixs-iw  of  cypri*. 

i PuRiiLiNl),  |mrl»limle,  a.  (said  to  be  from  pore,  and 
W»n«y.)  Near-ftij'hted ; diui-siglitcil ; swing  ob- 
j scurely. 

‘ PcRiiLiNDLT,  pnr1)lindo-le,  oJL  In  i purblind 
' manner. 

I PuRBLiHDVRAS,  pnrl)1inde*nca,  a.  Shortnca  of 
j sight;  near-sightedness;  dimness  of  rision. 

> PnnciiASADLti,  pur't^hase-a-bl,  a.  (from  purchase.) 
‘ That  may  be  Jxnight,  purchased,  or  obtained, 

j PuRcilASF.,  pnr'tidiase,  v.  a,  {pnurduwrr^  to  seek, 

I to  pursue,  Fr.,  that  is,  to  punme  to  tlie  end  or 

I object,  and  hence  to  oi^n.)  In  the  f^mary  and 

I legal  sense,  to  gmn,  obtain,  or  acquins  by  any 
means  except  by  descent  nr  herctiitaiy  right.  In 
common  Lingnage,  to  buy  nr  olttain,  by  paying  on 
equivalent  iu  money;  when  goods  are  dven  as  tbo 
fviw,  it  is  called  barter ; to  obtain  by  ud>our,  dan- 
ger, fw  other  sacrifice ; 

I A world,  who  would  not  purthaae  with  a braise  t — JVUtoa. 
to  exfdato  or  recompense  by  a fine  or  forfeit ; 

N><r  U'ani  nor  prayers  will  p%treJuue  out  abusoo, 
Tliereiura  use  none. — Shaks. 

— f.  m in  Navigation,  to  draw  in,  as  tlie  capslern 
puTihiuea  a{>ace ; that  is,  draws  in  the  cable  upttce; 
— a,  in  Law,  tlie  act  of  acqtiiring  property  by  money, 
deed,  gift,  or  any  other  means,  except  by  descent ; 
also,  tliQ  suing  out  and  obtiuning  of  a writ : the 
aopiLsitiun  of  the  titto  or  pro{)crty  of  anything, 
by  rendering  an  equivalent  in  money ; tliat  wltich 
is  purchased,  whether  by  money,  labour,  danger, 
or  art;  any  mechanical  hold;  ntbbery,  or  thu 
thing  stolen. — Ob^Iete  in  this  senne. 

Bobbery  is  helde  pureXaat. — Ckamat. 

A heavy  load  he  hr.re 
or  nightly  HtealUiR,  and  pillage  several 
Which  ho  bad  got  abroad  by  purcAaae  criminal.— 

Purrhaae-mon^,  the  money  paid  for  anything 
bought 

PimciiASRR,  puritshnso-nr,  a.  In  Law,  one  who 
aetjuuTS  by  any  means  except  by  de.s<»nt,  as  by 
conquest,  gift,  &c.,  and  who  obUius  by  paying  a 
price. 

I PruK,  pure,  $.  (/TUTUS,  Ijit.  />ur,  Sax.  Fr.  Welsh.) 

I Sqtarate  from  all  Ih’terogeneous  mixtnre;  cle.nr,  as 
‘ jmrt.  waUy ; free  from  moral  detUi'mcnt ; guillhsw ; 
t incorrupt ; holy ; innocent ; genuine ; real ; true ; 

I not  vitiatiHl,  as,  a j/ure  style  of  cumpoeitiou  ; dis- 
Ujterv^ted,  AS,  pure  bcnerolence ; chaste ; oero- 
‘ moiually  clean ; unpolluted ; mere ; abstdute,  as, 

I a /fure  rilHan,  /fure  g«Hxl  nature.  Pure~i'i//eui^/e, 

I in  Feudal  latw,  a tenure  of  lands  held  by  uncertain 
' services  at  the  will  of  the  Ion!  of  the  manor. 

• PUUEU,  punle,  or  pu'ml,  o.  Piirilied. — Obsolete. 

I Uread  of  while.— CAwwer. 

Of /wrsd  g))ld  a thousand  pounds. — Chatuxr. 

PruKLY,  purele,  <uL  In  a pun»  manner;  without 
j udmixturo;  innocently;  mmdy;  totally. 

I Pu’KBNESS,  puro'nes,  f.  Clcanicss;  fn-encss  from 
' foul  or  hetemgenooiM  admixture ; simplicity ; frw- 
j dom  from  componitioii ; guiltlcKsncfts ; frocslom 
i from  impure  or  viciuu.s  imMim  of  expression. 

1 PuKFii.B,  pur'file,  a.  (/tomtS&x:,  Fr.)  A sort  of  an- 
cient trimming  for  wonum's  gowns,  njaile  of  tinsel 
I and  thread:  called  also  bohbin-wurk.—Obeoiele. 

I i*NKFLB,  pur'fl,  p,  o.  To  decorate  with  a wrought 
I or  ‘lowcrwl  liorder ; tr  "yubroider. — Olwdete. 
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PuK>*LE,  pur'fl,  \ A bonier  of  embnudered  ' 

PuRFi.EW,  pur'fln,/  work.  In  Heraldry,  a bonier 
made  up  ^ iTmine,  or  any  otl»er  fur. 

PuKFLEO,  pur'fld,  part.  a.  Iu  Architecture,  richly 
sculptured;  applied  to  ornamented  work  in  stone 
or  other  material,  representing  embnadery,  drapery, 
or  Ifvce  work. 

PmtGASiEKT,  puriga-ment,  a.  (pttrffaman^  Lat.)  A | 
cathartic. 

PuKGATioK,  pur-ga'shun,  a.  (French,  pwyatio, 
LaU)  The  act  ur  op4Tation  of  pnrging,-^»eo 
Puige.)  In  Law,  the  act  of  clearing  frum  imputa- 
tion of  guilt : this  was  either  canonical  or  vulgar. 
CononiaU  parg<UioH  was  perfonned  before  tlie 
bbhop  or  his  deputy,  and  by  a jury  of  twelve 
clerks;  the  party  accused  first  m^e  oath  to  his 
own  innocence,  and  llien  the  twelve  jiironf  or  com-  | 
purgators  swore  tlial  they  believed  he  spoke  the  ' 
imth;  after  which  other  witni'sses  were  examined  i 
on  oath,  but  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  only.  Vul-  i 
ffar  purgaiton  was  perfunuod  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  ' 
or  water,  or  by  combat. 

Purgative,  poriga-liv,  o.  (p»rffatif^yrJ)  Haring 
the  power  of  purging ;— s.  u medii-ino  which  causes  i 
evacuation  of  the  intestines ; a cathartic. 

Pttiigatorial,  pur-ga-to're-al,  1 <*•  Pertaining  to  t 

PtmcATORKAK,  pur-ga-to're-an,/  purgatory.  I 

PuRGATour,  pur'ga-tur-e,  a,  ( ptsrpa/oisiuay  loU.  { 
from  ptoyo,  I purge.)  Tending  to  cleanse;  cleans-  < 
ing ; expiatory ; — a»  among  Iteman  Catholics,  a 
place  or  state  after  death,  in  wliich  the  souls  of 
persons  sre  porified,  or  in  w]iich>  they  expiate  sneb 
ofibnees  committed  in  this  life  as  do  not  merit 
eternal  damnation.  After  this  purgation,  the  aouls 
arc  believed  to  be  received  into  heaven. 

Purge,  pmj,  r.  a.  (pttryo,  Lat.  purffcr,  Fr.)  To 
cleanse  or  purify,  by  separating  and  canynng  off 
whatever  is  impure,  heterogeneous,  foreign,  or 
superfluous.  It  is  followed  by  away,  of,  ur  off. 

To  clear  from  guilt  nr  moral  defilement;  to  clear 
from  accusation  of  guilt ; to  remove  what  is  ofit-n- 
aive ; to  sweep  away  impurities;  to  clarify;  to 
dcfix^te  n.  to  become  pure  by  clarificotiun ; 
to  have  frequent  or  preternatural  cvacuatiuns  frum 
the  intestines  by  means  of  a cathartic ; — a.  a medi- 
cine that  causes  evacuation  of  the  Inteslincs ; a 
cathartic. 

PuRtiKK,  pur  jur,  a.  A person  or  thing  that  purge* 
or  cleanses ; a cathartic. 

Purging,  pur'jing,  a.  A dysentery;  a preternatural 
evactLariun  of  the  inte»tines ; a looseness  of  the 
bowels.  Fttryimj-eaattui,  the  common  name  of 
]>lunts  of  the  gi-nus  Cathariocarpus.  Purying- 
jloj;,  thu  plant  Liuam  catluuiicum,  or  MlU-muun- 
toins. 

PUKGOStA,  pur-gp'zho-a,  a.  (pwrgoa,  a towrr,  fir. 
in  reference  to  the  dis|KKutiun  of  the  dusters  of  the 
flowers.)  A genus  of  plants:  Ord*T,  CVas'‘iJac«B. 

Purification,  pu-re-fe-ka'>liun,  a.  (Kn-mh, /tkW- 
faitio,  Lat.)  The  act  of  jnirifyiiig ; tlie  act  of 
deansing  from  extraneous  inixturu  ; tlw  act  of 
cleansing  from  guilt  or  pollution ; the  extinction  of 
sinful  desires,  appetiU's,  ami  inclinations.  In  Ke- 
ligion,  the  act  or  o;wration  of  dcjuising  ccrcmoni- 
aliy,  by  removing  any  pollution  or  defilumeut. 
Par^.'iUion,  os  a religious  rite,  was  oummon  to 
Jews  and  Pagans. 

PuRiFiUATiVE,  pu-rife-ka-tiv,  > a.  Having 

Purificatory,  iiu-rire-ka-lo-re,  / power  te 
purify;  tending  to  ilvaitse. 


PURIFICATORY— PURLOIN. 


PuBiriCATORTt  fm-rire-kA-t)tr-«,  «.  A linen  cloth 
with  which  a Roman  Catholic  prieat  wipoa  the 
chalice  and  his  Hngen  after  absolution. 

PuRiriKR,  pQ're*fi>ufs  «.  That  which  porifiea  or 
cleanses ; a cleanser ; a refiner. 

PCRivoBMf  pu're-Cawniif  a.  (pus,  purisy  matter, 
LaL  and  form.)  Like  pus;  in  the  form  of  pus. 

PCRirr,  pu'ro-fi,  o.  a.  (pttr{fiery  Fr.  purifico,  from 
punuy  pure,  and  fado,  I make,  LaL)  To  make 
pure  or  clear;  to  free  from  estraneous  mixture; 
to  free  from  poUud<m  ccmnomallj ; to  rcinove 
wbaterer  renders  unclean  and  unfit  for  aacn*d  scr- 
Tices ; to  free  from  guilt  or  the  dt-filemcot  of  sin ; 
to  clear  from  improprieties  or  barburisnu;— o.  a. 
to  grow  or  become  pure. 

PtmirriNO,  pu'rc-fi-ing,  a.  The  act  or  operation 
of  making  pure,  or  of  cleaning  from  extraneous 
matter,  or  from  pollution. 

PemtM,  pn'rim,  s.  The  fuast  of  Iota  among  the 
Jews,  instituted  to  oommemorate  their  deliTerance 
from  the  machinations  of  Uaman,  at  recorded  in 
the  hook  of  Esther.  The  observance  of  this  festi* 
va),  which  takes  place  in  February,  is  still  univer- 
sal among  the  Helwewa 

Purist,  pu'rist,  t.  (purute,  Fr.)  One  exoesnvdj 
nice  in  the  cbmoe  of  words. 

Puritan,  pu're-tan,  s.  A dissenter  from  the  Church 
of  England ; applied  in  derision  to  the  dissenten 
in  thu  time  of  the  Stuarts,  on  account  of  their  pro- 
feadng  to  follow  the  /mre  word  of  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  traditions  and  homan  constitutions ; — 
a.  pertaining  tj  the  Puritans,  or  disaenters  from 
the  Church  of  England. 

Puritanic,  (m-re-tan'ik,  ) a.  Pertaining  to 

Puritanical,  pu-re-tanVkal,/  tbo  Puritans,  or 
Vi  thdr  doctriiies  and  practice ; exact ; rigid. 

PiTKiTANisM,  pu're-tan-iam,  s.  The  notioua  or 
practico  of  l^uritana. 

PuKiTAKizR,  pu're-tan-ise,  v.  n.  To  deliver  the 
notions  of  Puritans. 

Purity,  pu're-te,  s.  (puriU,  Fr.  ;>tin<Ms,  LoL) 
State  of  being  pure ; pureuess, — which  see. 

PtntL,  purl,  p.  A.  (porlti^  Swod.  petUaWy  to  murmur 
or  ripple,  Welsh.)  To  munnur;  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  noise ; to  rise  or  appear  in  undulatioDs ; 

a.  to  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery:— 
A a gentle  continued  munnur  of  a small  stream  of 
rippling  water;  a species  of  malt  liquor;  ale  or 
metlicaled  with  wormwood  or  aromatic  herbs; 
an  enibToidvrvd  and  puckered  border;  a kind  of 
edging  fur  hone  lace ; two  rounds  in  knitting. 

PuuLiKU,  purlu,  s.  (puTy  pure,  and  liet^  a place, 
Fr.)  A border ; a Limit ; a certain  bmited  extent 
or  district;  originally,  tbe  ground  near  a royal 
forest,  which,  bang  severed  frmm  it,  was  made  pvr- 
iieu ; that  is,  pure  or  free  from  tbe  forest  lawA  , 
PuHieu-Pumy  one  who  has  land  within  the  pur-  I 
lieu,  and  forty  ehilUngs  a year  freehold;  upon 
which  account  he  is  allow'ed  to  hunt  or  course  in 
his  own  purlieu,  with  certain  limitations. 

PuRLiNO,  purling,  parL  a.  Murtmiring  or  gnrgUng ; 
decorated  with  fringe  or  embroidery; — s,  the  gen- 
tle oootinued  murmur  of  a small  stream. 

PntLlsa,  pur'Utui,  s.  In  Arclntccture,  horixoiital 
pieces  of  timber  lying  generally  on  the  priucipal 
mfUTs  of  a roof,  to  lessen  tho  bearings  of  tbe  com- 
muQ  rafrers. 

Puri  oin,  pur-loyn',  r.  o.  (derivation  unccrtalD.)  To 
aUal ; to  Ukc  by  tbefl ; to  Uku  by  pLgiariMu ; — 
V.  ».  to  practise  tbelL 


PURLOINER— PURPURA.  1 

POBLOINEE,  pur-lovn'nr,  a A thirf;  a pIiqnariiiL  I 

Purloining,  pur-lovu1ug,  a Tludl ; pb^arism. 

PuKPARTY,  pur-pdr'te,  s.  (pouTy  for,  and  porYn*, 
a paut,  Kr.)  In  Law,  that  part  or  sbaro  of  an 
estate,  which,  oAer  having  U%>n  held  m common 
by  ooparcvDcrs,  is  by  inutitiuu  allotted  to  any  of 
them. 

Purple,  pur^pl,  a.  (pourpre,  Fr.  fmrppreuSy  lad.)  J 
Having  a colour  formed  by  the  blending  of  red  and 
blue.  Tbe  ancient  lioman  emperurs  wore  robes  of 
this  colour.  In  Poetry,  red  or  bvid ; dyed  with 
blood. 

Tbelr  mangled  limbs  , 

Crashing  at  onee,  deatli  dyes  tbe  purple  boss  ! 

With  gore. — Thdutm.  | 

Purple  powder  of  CamtUy  a splendid  blue  pigment,  i 
much  used  by  painters  in  enamel,  consisting  of  a 
precipitate  formed  by  adding  protochloride  of  tin  [ 
to  a dilute  aqueous  solution  of  gold.  In  Cabinet-  [ 
making,  purjtte-voody  a tropical  wood,  said  to  be  . 
the  produce  of  a kind  of  thorn.  It  is  a narrow  [ 
wood,  being  only  about  four  inches  wide,  of  a pnr- 
ple  colour,  and  without  veins; — a a purple  etdemr 
or  dress ; hence  imperial  government  of  Um  iCotiioii  i 
empire; 

O'er  bis  loeld  arms 
A vest  of  military  PHr|>te  fiuwed. 

Livelier  (ban  McliWaii. — Milum. 
a cardioalote; — v.  a.  to  moke  purple,  or  to  dye  of  ' 
a It'd  colour.  ! 

PuHi’LEB,  pur  pis,  A plu.  Petochhc,  or  spots  of  m 
livid  red  on  the  body  ; livid  spots  which  appear  in 
certain  discascA 

PUEULlSll,  pur'pUsh,  a.  Somewhat  pnrpla 

Purport,  pur'porte,  a (ffour,  for,  and  y>or<er,  to 
bear  or  carry,  LaL)  Design  or  tendency;  mean- 
ing; import; — r.  a.  to  intend;  to  intend  to  ahow;  > 
to  mean ; to  signify. 

Purpose,  por'pns,  a (propos,  Fr.  propositumy  from 
pro,  before,  and  posituaiy  placed,  LoL)  That 
which  a person  seta  before  himself  to  be  reaclml 
or  acounplishod ; tho  end  or  aim  to  which  the 
view  is  directed  in  any  plan,  measure,  or  exertion ; 
intention ; design  ; end  ; etfoct ; consequence,  good  ' 
or  bad ; instance  ; example ; — (nut  usetl  in  the 
lost  two  senses  ;)— conversation ; — (obsolete;) 

She  to  plueeant  purpose  did  abound. — Upenser. 
a kind  of  enigma  or  riddlA 

The  ordinary  recreationii  which  wo  have  in  winter,  are 

cards,  cateboA  purposes,  quc.HtiuiiH,  ike. — burUm. 

See  CroM-purpoee.  Of  purjtose,  on  purjiosey  with  ' 
previooa  dragn; — s.  a.  to  intend ; to  design;  to  • 
resolve. 

PURPOSBLBSS,  pu/pua-lca,  0.  Having  no  purpose  i 
or  eflucL  ' 

PuKiMSKLT,  pur'pus-lo,  od.  By  dwiign ; intention-  ■ 
ally ; with  predetermination.  | 

PuEFREKTUBB. — Sco  Pourpresture. 

PURPRlSK,  pur'prize,  «.  (pour/rrisy  Fr.)  A close 
or  enclotnire ; also,  the  whole  emnposs  of  a manor. 

Purpura,  pur'pu-ra,  a.  (IjUiu.)  Purples,  In 
HeraUlry,  one  of  tlie  coloora  or  tinctures  used  in 
bUxunry*.  It  is  equivalent  to  aimdliyst  among 
precious  stones ; to  Mercury  among  planets  It 
is  represented  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines  from 
the  sinister  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon. 

In  Coocholt^,  a genus  of  thu  Purimrinae,  in  wliich  ' 
the  spire  is  rather  prominent;  the  inner  lip  flat- 
tennl ; the  basal  notch  widu  and  dutincL  In  ; 
Pathology,  Bcorbutiui  or  acur\‘y  ; lilcmlly,  the  pur-  | 
piu  or  livid  dJM'Hso ; an  crupliou  of  rnnoll,  distinct,  . 


ay  vjuu^le 


PtJBPURATE— PURSUE. 


PURSUER— PURVIEW. 


porple  specks  and  patches,  attended  with  langnoTi 
general  debility,  aiKl  paun  in  the  llmba.  The 
varieties  are— A thnjJeXy  petechial  scurvv;  P. 
hamorrkagiea,  land  scurvj;  P.  arrttcofM,  nettle- 
rash  scurvy ; P.  $emlisy  scurvy  of  old  age ; P.  ccm~ 
teiffiosoy  contagious  scarvy. 

pL'RTinLATE,  pur'pa-nUe,  s.  A compound  formed 
by  the  oombinat^  of  purpuric  acid  with  a salifi- 
able base. 

Pi’Ri’URB,  pur'pure,  a.  In  Heraldry,— see  Purpura. 

PusruBic  Acid,  pur-pn'rik  as'sid,  s.  A substance 
n^ulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  uric 
acid ; it  fonna  deep  red  or  purple  oompoonds  with 
most  bases. 

PUHPCRiFSRA,  pur-pu-riTer-a,  s.  (purparo,  purple, 
and  firOj  1 bear,  Lat.  from  its  including  those 
■pedes  which  secrete  the  purple  snbstance,  forming 
the  celebrated  dye  of  the  andents.)  In  Concho- 
logy,  a name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a family  of 
Tr^idipoda,  compriring  the  genera  Bucrinom, 
Cassidarea,  Cassis,  Conebobpaa,  DoUum,  Ebuma, 
Harpa,  Monoceroa,  Purpura,  Ridnula,  Tcrebra. 

PCRPURiNiK,  pur-pu-ri'ne,  s.  {pitrpuroy  one  of  the 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Muricidc,  the  shells 
of  which  are  oval ; the  spire  much  shorter  than 
the  aperture,  whkh  is  very  wide;  inner  lip  not 
defined,  hut  v^reoui ; pillar  broad  and  flattened ; 
outer  rarely  thickened  or  inflexed. 

PVRTURiTtE,  por'pu-rine,  i.  (^pwpura^  purple,  LaL) 
A colouring  prindple  which  exists  in  madder, 
sometimes  called  muddtr-fmrjAt, 

PTKR,  pur,  r.  «.  To  mnnnur  as  a cat — See  Pur. 

Pi'RRE,  pur,  s.  Ciderkin  or  perkin. — See  C5derkin. 

1H;rrel,  pur'rel,  s.  In  Archaiology,  the  list  or  ael- 
vage  at  the  end  of  kersey  cloths. 

Pcrrock,  pur'rok,  s.  In  Archaiology,  a small  en- 
closure or  dose  of  land. 

PORSE,  purs,  s.  (6oNTse,  Fr.)  A small  portable  bsg 
for  holding  money ; a sura  of  money  offered  as  a 
prize  in  horse-raring;  the  public  treasure.  In 
Turkey,  a certain  quantity  of  money:  the  common 
or  dlx-er  purse  amimnts  to  500  piastres,  and  the 
gold  purse  to  80,000  piastres.  Long-purtt,  or 
Aeaey-pupte,  great  wealth;  opposed  to  li^t-pnrsc, 
or  empty- purse.  Sttord  atid  purtt,  the  military 
power  and  wealth  of  a nation.  Airse-net,  a net 
rased  in  catdiing  rabbits  or  bares.  Purte-pride^ 
pride  of  wealth ; insolence  arudng  from  the  pride 
of  wealth.  Pvrt€-itroudy  proud  of  riches  or  weidtb ; 
puffed  with  pride  on  account  of  wcaltli ;— v.  a.  to 
put  into  a poise ; to  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

Purrer,  pur'sur,  §.  In  the  Navy,  an  officer  whose 
chief  duty  conidsts  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
ship  to  which  ba  bebngs;  he  also  acts  as  pur- 
veyor. 

PCRSHIA,  pnr'she-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  F.  Porsh, 
snthor  of  Flore  America.*  Septrionalia.)  A genus 
' of  plants : Order,  Spirseacese. 

PfR.RiNE8B,  pur'se-nca,  1 $.  (from  pursy.)  The 

PfURXVKNK89,  puFsiv-ncs,  f sUte  of  being  pursy. 

PuRBLANE,  purslane,  t.  The  oonimon  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Portulaca.  /\n*j4iit«-<ree,  the 
tree  Portulacaria  afra : a native  of  Africa. 

PritsiTAnLE,  pur-su'a-bl,  a.  That  may  bo  pursued. 

PUU8UARCB,  pitr-Bu'ans,  t.  l^rosecutioD  of  any- 
thing ; process ; continued  exertion  lo  order  to 
accomplish  some  object. 

PmsUAJfT,  pur-su'ant,  a.  (ywrsinron/,  Fr.)  Done 
in  c«ns«juence  or  prosecution  of  anything. 

PiRSrE,  pur-su',  r.  a.  (yxwrsMicre,  Fr.  pertc^Hor^ 
if-t. 


Lat.)  To  chase  or  follow  after  with  a view  to 
overtake ; to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  as,  to 
yTvrsNe  the  same  oourse ; to  take  and  proceed  in 
without  following  another,  as,  be  pvrtved  another 
new  and  unexplored  course;  to  seek  or  use  mea- 
STUTt  to  obtain ; to  prosecute ; to  imitate ; to  oou- 
tinue  in  the  practice  of ; 

He  that  pmr$meik  evil,  parmittM  It  to  hit  own  death.— 

iVov.  xL 

— r.  fi.  to  go  od;  to  proceed;  to  continue— a 
Gollkism. 

I have,  purtufs  Carneadea^  wondered  cbemista  thoold 

not  have  cuosidcred. — Bo^U. 

PcRSUKR,  pur-sn'ur,  s.  One  who  follows  bi  hos- 
tility, or  with  a view  to  overtake ; one  who  en- 
deavours to  attain  an  object. 

The  freepumerf  of  rational  knowledge.— ffsrtMiyaon 

(irei). 

PCRBurr,  pnr-tute',  $.  The  act  of  pursuing;  pro- 
secution; continuance  of  endeavour.  In  Mathe- 
matics, curve  of  pyrt^.  If  a point  be  in  uniform 
motion  in  a straight  line,  and  If  anoUicr  point  not 
in  the  same  straight  line  follow  it  with  a different 
velocity,  but  always  directed  towards  the  first,  the 
path  described  by  the  latter  is  called  the  curre  of 
persmh 

PuRSCTVAirr,  pur'swe-vaut,  s.  (French.)  A state 
messenger ; an  attendant  on  the  heralds ; a kind 
of  probationer  in  the  Heralds’  College  of  England, 
not  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  college, 
but  advanced  by  succession  to  its  higher  offices. 
Pursuivants  are  atyled  Portcullis,  Bou^  Dragon, 
Blue  Mantle,  and  Rouge  Croix.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  /nirswevuUi  were  military  students,  who 
generally  carried  the  knighte'  lances,  &c.  The 
term  pm-nnrond-ot-arvM  is  8up|>uM>d  to  have  ori- 
ginated finm  their  foUowing  the  armies. 

Pursy,  pur'ee,  a.  {^pourdf  old  Fr.)  Short  and  fat, 
and  consequently  short-breathed. 

An  hostess  dowager 
Orown  fat  and  ptrrw,  by  retail 
Of  pota  of  beer  and  k^Ued  ale.— Midflras. 

PuRTENANCE,  pur'te-Danft,  s.  ( ;>erfi»«w,  belonging 
to,  Lot.)  Apparteoaoce ; applied  to  the  pludc 


Roast  the  lamb  with  fire,  hU  head  with  his  legs,  and 

with  the  pvrUnamet  thereof.— £nMi.  xU.  0. 

PuRULEKCE,  pur'u-lens,  \ «.  (pvmZenfvs,  from 

PuBCLERCT,  pnr'u-len-se,  j yw«,  yrerii,  matter, 
Lat.)  The  generation  of  pus  or  matter;  pus. 

Purulent,  pur'u-lent,  a.  (yna,  puri*,  matter,  Lat.) 
Of  the  nature  of  pus;  attended  with  pua. 

Purvey,  pur-va',  r.  a.  ( pourvoir^  from  pour,  and 
toir,  to  see,  Fr.)  To  provide;  to  proride  with 
convenieiicies ; to  procure ; — r.  n.  to  purchase  pro- 
visions ; to  provide. 

Purveyance,  pur-va'ang,  t.  Proenrement  of  pro- 
visions or  vic^uds ; provlrions ; victnals  provided 
In  English  l.iiw,  the  royal  prerogative  or  right  of 
pre-emption. — See  Pre-emption. 

Purveyor,  pur-va'nr,  s.  One  who  provides  vic- 
tuals; an  officer  who  formerly  exacted  pHtiviMon 
for  the  king’s  household;  a procnrrr;  a pimp. 

Purview,  pur'vu,  s.  {pourvoir,  to  look  to,  Fr. — sea 
Purvey.)  Proviso;  providing  danae ; superin- 
tendence (unusual  in  this  sense ;)— limit  or 
sphere  intended ; scope ; extent ; that  part  of  aa 
act  of  ]Mrliament  which  begins  with  the  words, 
' Be  it  enacted,’  &c.—  Coire4 


Pus,  pu,  «.  (Latin.)  The  matter  secreted  bj  oker- 
ated  auifaoca. 

PusKYiSM,  pa'ae-ixm,  a.  A naree  given  to  the  views 
of  l>r.  PoMj,  which  propose  tn  carry  hack  the  dis* 
dpUne  and  doctrine  ot  the  Chorch  of  England  to 
an  imaginaiy  period,  when  there  would  have  been 
no  ground  of  separation  between  it  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  through  which  its  teachers  laj  claim  to 
apostolic  aucoeasbn. 

PnsKTisT,  pu'se-ist,  \ s.  One  who  adheres  to  the 

PcsKTiTE,  pu'se-ite,/  views  of  Dr.  Pnsey;  a be- 
liever in  Puaeyiam. 

Pesn,  pMh,  o.  a.  ( jwbsser,  Fr./wu,  a posh,  DatcL) 
To  press  against  with  force ; to  drive  or  impel  by 
pressure ; to  butt  or  strike  with  the  boms ; to 
press  or  urge  forward ; to  urge ; to  drive ; to  press 
^ or  drive  to  a conclusion,  as,  we  are  y>ioAed  for  an 
answer;  to  Importune;  to  teaze; — v.  fi.  to  make 
a thrust ; to  nudee  an  effort ; to  make  an  attack ; 
to  burst  out; — s.  a thrust;  tho  act  of  striking 
with  a pointed  instrument ; 

I By  dlot  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  aptu.-^$pamr. 
impulse ; force  impressed ; an  assault ; exigence ; 
trial;  extremity.  In  Pathology,  {piuttUoy  LaL) 
a common  phlegmon,  differing  from  a boil  or  furoa- 
culus,  in  containing  uniform  and  mature  pus;  that 
of  a boil  always  oontains  a core. 

PosHKR,  pdahW,  s.  One  who  pushes. 

PcBUiHO,  pushing,  a.  Presung  forward  in  busi> 
ness ; enterprising ; driving  vigorously. 

Pushpin,  push'pin,  a A child’s  play,  in  whidi  |»ns 
are  pushed  alternately. 

PusiA,  pu'se-a,  ».  iputOy  a UUle  girl,  Lat.)  A genus 
I of  mitre  shells;  size  very  small;  spire  thick  and 
obtuse;  outer  lip  thickened  and  often  reflected; 
I aperture  striated  with  an  internal  canal : Family, 

I VolutidsB. 

i PosiciiTHYS,  pn-sik'Mis,  a (puH//iu,  small,  Lat. 
j and  icAlAys,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family, 
Silaridu. 

I PusiLLANiiUTT,  pn-sH-lan-imVte, 

PusiLLAMUiousNKSB,  pu-Bil-lan'e-mns-nes,  ) 
{puiiUanitiuUy  Fr.  pvnUammitfUy  from  ptuillut, 
small,  weak,  and  aiWmiu,  courage,  Lat.)  Moan- 
ness  of  spirit ; cowardice. 

PosiLLANiMOL'B,  pu-ul-lan'e-mos,  a.  Mesn-^nrit- 
ed;  cowardly;  narrow-minded. 

PusiLLANiMOUSLT,  pu-sil-lan'e-mos-le,  od  In  s 
mean-spirited  or  cowardly  manner. 

1 PusioDON,  pn-n'o-don,  $.  (putiUut,  small,  Lat  and 
!i  odout,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Loceminc, 
! or  Land-volut^  the  shell  of  which  is  flattened  and 
• smooth ; the  body-whorl  large,  and  much  dilated 
I at  the  aperture;  spire  flat  and  small;  aperture 
very  oblique ; umbilicus  open. 

PcBiosTOMA,  pn-ze-oe'to-ma,  s.  small, 

Lat  and  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Gas- 
teropoda, the  sbeU  of  which  hs«  the  general  form 
of  Columbella,  but  the  outer  lip  ia  only  toothed  in 
the  middle,  where  it  is  greatly  thid^ed;  inner 
lip  convex  between  the  grannlar  teeth : Family, 
Strombidse. 

Puss,  pds,  i.  (Iriah  word  for  cat,  ^d  the  Hp,  poeSy 
a fur  tippet,  and  a kiss,  Dut^)  The  fondling 
name  given  to  a cat ; a name  given  by  epcntimeD 
to  a bare. 

Pussy,  pus'ee,  a.  This  and  pnssiness  ars  given  by 
Webater,  but  without  authority,  as  the  proper 
spellings  of  pursy  and  pursiness. 

PUSTULAKLA,  pus-tu-ls're-a,  i.  A genus  of  Mol- 


luscs, so  named  from  the  sheila  bring  marked  by 
elevated  pustules;  aperture  xurrow  and  linear; 
extremities  more  or  loss  produced ; tlie  teeth  con- 
tinuing beyond,  end  frequently  forming  elevated 
striie  across  the  lips : Fa^y,  Gypneidi^ 

PCBTULB,  posTuIe,  «.  (ptutuidy  Lat.)  In  Patho-  I 
logy,  an  rievation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  f 
base,  containing  pus.  Its  vsrietifis  are,  Achor, 
Favus,  Phlyzacium,  Psydradum, — whkh  terms 
see. 

PusTULATS,  paa'tu-lato,  a.  (ptuiulatusy  Lot)  To  . 

form  into  postnlee  or  blisters. 

Pustulous,  pas'tu-lns,  a.  Full  of  pustules ; pirn-  ' 

p>r-  ! 

Put,  put,  V.  a.  (pttty  or  puit,  a thrust,  a push, 
Scotch,  pvtiatOy  to  poke,  to  thrust,  Wcl^,  pootea, 
to  set  or  plant,  Dutch.)  To  push  into  action ; 
Thank  him  who  ndi  me  loth  to  revenge. — 

MUtom.  I 

to  lay  or  place  in  any  ritoation,  state,  or  condi-  | 
toon : to  repose,  ss,  to  put  trust  in ; to  apply ; to  ^ 
cause  or  produce ; to  reduce  to  any  state ; to  | 
oblige ; to  incite  or  urge,  aa,  bring  pvt  to  prove  . 
thii^ ; to  propose ; to  state ; to  hotid  to  or  offer ; j 
Woe  onto  him  that  glveth  his  neighbour  drink ; that 
vfUtest  thy  botUs  to  him,  and  makest  him  drunken.— 
ifai.lL15. 

to  bring,  applied  to  mental  operations,  as  to  be 
put  in  mind ; to  pawn  or  pass ; to  impose ; 

1 am  as  moeb  ashamed  to  put  a loose,  izMllgeeted  pley 
upon  the  poblic,  as  I ebonld  oe  to  offiar  brass  money  m a 
paymonL— i>rydei. 

to  put  abouty  to  tom ; to  change  the  course  of;  ' 
lopuf  2y,  to  thnist  aside ; to  tom  off;  to  divert;  ; 
to  put  doumy  to  degrade ; to  baffle ; to  repress ; to  ' 
crush ; to  bring  into  disuse ; to  confrite  or  silenoe ; | 
to  put  /brthy  to  propose  or  ofler  to  notice ; to  ex-  | 
te^ ; to  shoot  out ; to  exert ; to  publish ; to  put  ' 
M,  to  interpose ; to  conduct  into  a harbour ; to 
put  mpraetioey  to  use ; to  exercise ; to  put  off,  to  i 
divest ; to  lay  aride ; to  defeat  or  delay  with  some 
artifice  or  excuse ; to  procrastiuate ; to  pass  off 
fallacioQsly ; to  discard ; to  vend ; to  soli ; to 
push  from  Umd,  as,  put  off  the  boat ; to  put  on,  to 
invest  with ; to  forward ; to  promote ; to  incite ; 

Bay,  yon  ne’er  had  done’t, 

But  by  oar  fuUiug  ofu—SttaJu. 
to  assume ; to  take ; to  put  on  or  wpon,  to  im-  ] 
pots : to  charge ; to  inflict ; to  iropoee ; to  ht  put  | 
upony  to  be  doomed ; to  put  over,  to  refer ; to  | 
defer  or  postpone ; to  put  oat,  to  place  at  interest ; ' 
to  extinguish ; to  shoot,  is  a bud ; to  extend ; to 
expel ; to  roalu  public— a vulgar  phrase ; to  con- 
fuM  or  disconcert ; to  inteernpt ; to  put  out  the 
^f€My  to  destroy  the  power  of  right ; to  put  Co,  to 
by ; to  punUh  by ; to  refer  to ; to  expose,  as  | 
to  put  to  hazard ; to  assist  with,  at  to  put  to  a 
helping  hand ; to  put  to  deathy  to  kill ; to  put  to 
ity  to  distress ; to  perplex  ; to  press  bi^ ; I 

What  would'et  timn  writs  of  ma,  1/  thou  should’st  praise  ; 
me?— 

Oh,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to’t,  | 

For  I am  aothl^,  if  not  ciitlcaL— filteke. 

to  put  upy  to  germinate ; to  expose  publicly ; to  < 
start  from  a cover {obMleto ;) 

In  town  •••!••*  put  up  each  a Tariety  of  odd 
ereatoiea  In  both  sexea,  that  they  foil  tha  eoeat  'of  one 
another,  and  poxate  the  chsoe. — AddiMm, 

to  hoard ; to  hide ; to  place  in  ita  osoal  porition 
when  out  of  use,  aa,  put  up  yonr  sword,  put  tp 
your  purse ; to  reporit  for  safety  or  preservatioo, 
as,  to  put  up  apples  for  winter v.  a.  to  go  or 
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PUS— PUSTALARIA. 


PUSTULE— PUT. 


PUT— PUTKESCIULK. 

move  ; — (obeoleto  ;) — to  shoot ; to  ^trminfite ; to 
put /orik^  to  ksre  a port ; to  ^frminste  ; to  bud  ; 
to  put  in,  to  enter  s haven  ; to  offer  a claim  ^ to 
put  off,  to  leave  land  ; to  put  over,  to  sail  across ; 
to  put  to  sea,  to  set  sail ; to  put  up,  to  lod^e  ; to 
advance  to  ; to  put  up  teliA,  to  soHit  vrithuut  re> 
ocntment ; to  bake  without  dissatisfactioD ; — s.  an 
action  of  distress ; 

The  stag's  was  a broed  put,  and  a ehaoee  rather  than 
a choice. — L'£»(ratt^ 

put-off,  an  evasion ; an  excuse. 

Put,  put,  s.  ( pvt,  a short,  thick  person,  Welsh  ?) 

A rustic;  a down;  a strumpet;  a game  at  cards. 
PuTAOB,  pu'taje,  $.  (frt)m  put,  a prostitute.)  In 
Law,  female  prostitution. 

PuTAMKN,  pa<U'men,  s.  (Latin,  a shell)  In  Bo* 
tanj,  the  inner  coat,  or  stone,  or  shell  of  a fhut : 
commonly  called  the  endocarpium. 

PuTANiSM,  pn'tan-Um,  s.  {putanisw,  Fr.)  The 
Clime  of  female  prostitution, 

PUTATITB,  pu'tn-tiv,  a.  ( puttUif,  French,  from  puio, 

I suppose,  LaL)  Snpposed;  reputed,  as,  the  pu- 
tative father  of  a child. 

PuTCHOCK,  pdt'tshok,  \ i.  The  fleshy  root  of  a 
PuTCHUCK,  pfit'tshuk,  / plant  growing  in  GujenU, 
It  is  lar^Iy  exported  from  Bombay  and  other 
ports  of  the  north-west  of  lndi%  to  China,  where 
it  U used  as  incense. 

PoTicuUA,  pu-tik'n-la,  s.  (I-atin.)  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, pnblio  borying-places  fur  the  poor,  without 
the  city. 

PUTiu,  pn'dd,  a.  (patk/as,  shabby,  LaU)  Mean; 
base ; worthless. 

PunONKSs,  pu'tid-nes,  $.  Meanness ; vileness. 
Putlog,  p^'log,  s.  In  Bnilding,  one  of  the  caws 
pieces  of  timber  reaching  frotn  the  standards  of  a 
scaffold  to  the  wall  of  the  erection,  and  rusting  at 
one  end  on  the  knlgeni.  They  suppmt  the  pbinks 
on  which  the  builders  stand.  FuUog-koiet  are 
small  holes  left  in  a wall  for  the  inserUoo  of  the 
ends  of  the  putlogs. 

PirroRlA,  pn-to're-a,  s.  ( puior,  rnnkness  in  smell, 
Lat.  in  roferruee  to  the  amcll  of  the  leaves  when 
bruised.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cinchonace*. 
PCTORIUS,  pu-to' re-US,  s.  ( putor,  stench.  Lab,)  A 
genua  of  Ferx,  indudiiig  the  polecat,  weasel,  &c. : 
Family,  Mustelid*. 

PuTREDlKOi’S,  pn-tred'e-nus,  a.  ( pntredo,  rotten- 
ness, Lat.)  Proceeding  from  putrefaction;  rot- 
ten ; badng  an  offensive  smell. 

I PuTRBFAcnoR,  pu-tre-fak'shun,  s.  (Frendi,  from 
j putris,  potrid,  and  facto,  I make,  Lat.)  The 

{ spontanccos  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 

I matter,  attended  with  feetor ; a spedes  of  fennen- 
tatkm. 

Putrefactive,  po-tre-fak'tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
putrefaction ; poduang  or  tending  to  promote 
putrefaction. 

Putrefy,  pu'tre-fi,  r.  a.  ( putrefier,  Fr.  putre/acio, 
from  putris,  putrid,  and  facio,  I make,  Lat.)  To 
put  into  a state  of  spontaneous  decomposition ; to 
cause  to  rot ; to  corrupt  or  moke  foul ; to  make 
morbid  r.  n.  to  rot;  to  undergo  putrefaction. 
PirraESCBNCB,  pu-tres'sens,  \ s.  The  state  of 
PuTREACKNCT,  pu-tree'seu-se,  / decomposing,  as 
in  animal  or  vegetable  substances  ; a putrid  state. 
Putrescent,  po-tree'sent,  a.  Becoming  putrid ; 
pertjujung  to  putrefaction. 

Putrksciulb,  pu-tres'so-bl,  a.  Liable  to  booame 
putrid. 


PUTRID- PYCHKOSTACHY5 
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Putrid,  pu'trid,  «,  {putride,  Fr.  puiruht*,  Lat^ 

In  a state  of  putrefaction ; corrupt ; rotten ; imli  [ 
eating  pufrcftiction;  proceeding  from  or  pertaining  i 
to  putrefaction.  In  Pathology,  putrul  fever  b a 
name  given  to  typhus,  from  its  symploius  of  pi- 
trescency.  It  has  been  «Ule<i  apotted  fever,  froia 
its  ln*ing  attended  with  petechia*,  or  Ilea-bite  >}»oU 
and  by  the  Spaniards  tavanJiUo,  from  Uvardot  a 
spotted  cloak.  I 

Potridnbss,  pn'trid-nes,)  s.  The  state  of  being 

Putridity,  pu-lrid'o-te,  / putrid;  rotteuness, 
corruption. 

PuTKT,  pu'tre,  a.  Rotten. — Obsolete.  | 

TIowl  not,  thon  putr^  mould ; groan  uot,  yc  graves ; 

Be  dumb,  all  breath !— 

Fitter,  piJt'tur,  s.  One  who  puts  or  jdaccs.  Put-  ; 
ter-on,  an  inciter  or  instigator. 

PurnNO-STONE,  piU'ting-stone,  s.  (from  put,  to  ; 
throw  with  the  hand.)  In  .Si-otUnd,  u large  stone  ; 
tlirown  from  the  nplifred  hand,  ns  a trial  of  : 
strength  : commonly  pronounced  puttita-stane,  \ 

PuTTOCK,  put'tok,  s.  In  ships,  a small  shrond 
which  goes  from  the  miun,  fore,  or  mizen  m:wt  to  ] 
its  round  top,  for  the  men  to  get  into  the  top  or  i 
cap : it  also  signifies  a kite.  ' 

Who  flnda  the  partridge  in  the  pnitotk’t  nett, 

Dut  may  imagine  bow  the  bird  wa^  dead,  > 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodlod  beak?—  i 

.S'AoJN.  I 

Putty,  put'te,  s.  A pasta  or  cement  uwmI  Id  fas-  j 
tciiiug  gloss  in  windows,  and  filling  up  crevices;  | 
the  peroxide  of  tin,  g»*nerally  used  f«>r  p<»rjsliing  [ 
mirrors  and  lenses,  for  rendering  gbias  white  and  1 
opaque,  for  converting  it  into  enamel,  aud  fur  { 
other  pnrpoees  in  the  arts. 

PuTi  ra,  pu-tu'ra,  s.  A custom,  in  the  feudal  ages, 
claimi^  by  keepers  in  forests,  and  sometimes  by 
bailifis  of  humireds,  to  take  man’s  meat,  horse 
meat,  and  dog’s  meat,  of  the  tenants  and  inhabi- 
tants within  the  perambulation  of  the  forest,  hun- 
dred, &c. 

Puzzle,  pns'zl,  r.  a.  (from  the  root  of  poH, — 
which  see ; or,  acct*nling  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  from 
tlie  Suco-Goth.  and  Iccl  puUa,  puMo,  to  iiijoeive.)  ' 
To  perplex ; to  confound ; to  embarrass ; to  en- 
tangle ; to  put  to  a stand ; to  make  intricate ; — 

I*.  ».  to  bo  bewildered s,  perplexity ; embar- 

! rassinent;  anytliing  which,  from  ita  intricacy, 
causes  embarrassment  or  difficulty  of  solution. 
Putde-headed,  having  the  head  full  of  coufused 
notions. 

Puzzler,  puz'slor,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
puzzles. 

PuzzoLANA,  pwto-io-Wna,  s.  A substance  fonned 
of  volcanic  asb«  more  or  leas  oonipacted  together. 
When  mixed  with  a small  portion  of  Uiue,  and 
water  is  added,  it  forms  a mortar,  which  lircoroes 
extremely  hard  underwater;  oonseqmmtly,  puz- 
tolaria  is  valuable  for  the  foundation  of  liglithouses 
and  other  marine  erectiona.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Pozzooli,  whence  it  was  originally  brought. 

PYANBI’SIA,  pi-an-ep'she-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  An- 
tiquity, a festival  celebrated  every  year  at  Athnus 
on  the  7th  of  Ppanejmon,  in  honour  of  Apolla 
Both  festival  and  the  month  in  whi^  it 
took  place,  are  said  to  have  derivcxl  their  names 
from  pyamoa,  another  form  frw  h^moa,  puUw  or 
bean.s  which  were  cooked  at  this  season,  and 
carried  about. 

PYCiiNo8TACliTg,pik-nos'ta-lds,  s.  {j^knoa,  dense. 
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I and  tUtchyty  » spike,  Gr.  the  spikes  being  densely 
\ flowered.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Lamiaoee. 

: pYCNaXTHEifVM,  pik-naD'<4e*mam,  a 

!,  dense,  and  antAos,  a flower,  Gr.  the  flowers  being 

II  dispo^  in  dense  whorls.)  A genns  of  plants : 
|]  Or^r,  Lamisoea. 

' pYcnm,  pik'nite,  «.  (pykno^  thick,  Gr.  in  aUosicm 

I to  its  being  closely  ag^egated.)  A variety  of 

I : topas  occotring  in  long  hexagraal  prisms ; deeply 

II  striated  longitodinally ; often  do^y  aggregated 
i‘  laterally.  Its  oonstitoents  are^alnmina,  51.00  $ 

rilica,  B8.43;  fluorio  add,  8.S4t  sp.  gr.  d.51. 

{ Ptcnodonts,  pik'no-donts,  \ s.  (pyisuM,  thick, 

PrcKODOHTBS,  pik-DO-don'ds,  / and  odotu,  a 
1 1 tooth,  Gr.)  An  extinct  fao^y  of  fishes,  which 
I * prerailed  exteosiTdy  daring  the  middle  ages  of 
|]  geological  history.  Their  leading  character  oon- 
'•  sists  in  a pecoLw  annatare  of  all  parts  of  the 
' I month  with  a pavement  of  thick,  ronnd,  flat  teeth, 

[ the  remains  of  which,  under  the  name  of  bnfonites, 
occur  meet  abundantly  thronghoot  tlie  Oolitio  for- 
mation. 

: PrcNODDS,  ptk-Do'dns,  s.  A genus  of  fossil  fishes: 

I Family,  Pycnodontea. 

> Ptckooonid^  pik-no-gon'e^  s.  (p^cao^oaon, 

I one  of  the  genera.)  A family  of  EntomostrMa, 

I I oondsting  of  spider-looking  creatures,  with  eight 
very  long  nngaiculated  le^  in  addition  to  which 
the  females  have  two  pseu^legs  for  carrying  their 
eggs.  They  are  occasionally  found  on  the  Cdaoea, 
also  on  marine  pUmts,  and  nuder  stones  on  the 
sea- shore. 

ProMOOOKozr,  pik-uog'o-noo,  s.  (pyAnos,  thkk,  and 
^oa<MS  offspring  or  race,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entro- 
mostraca,  type  of  the  family  Pyeo^nidjo. 

' PTCifbflTTLB,  pik'no-stile,  s.  (pyki^  thick,  and 
; s^foe,  a dolunm,  Gr.)  In  andent  A^itectare,  a 
building  in  which  the  oolumns  stood  very  ckMS  to 
each  other,  only  one  diamrter  and  a half  of  the 
! column  bdng  allowed  to  each  mteroolnnmUtion. 

I Ptk,  pi,  $,  (probably  the  same  as  /ms,— wUch  see.) 
. A oonfiised  mass ; the  state  * printing  types 

I when  the  sorts  ere  mixed ; a bird. 

' Ptsmbsis,  pi-em-e'sis,  ) s.  (pyoti,  pn^  and  eme- 

Ptoucksia,  pi«o<em-e'sis,  1 as,  vomiting,  Gr.) 
In  Patbolo^,  vomiting  of  pus. 

Ptomkak,  pig-me'aa,  o»  Pertaining  to  a pigmy  or 
dwarf ; dwarfish. 

; Ptomt,  pig'me,  a.  (pyij^mse,  Fr.  jpiymmoi,  the  pig- 
I mms,  Gr.)  A dwarf;  a penon  not  exceeding  a 
I cubit  in  bright.  The  fugmles  were  a fabulous 
race  of  beings  inhabidng  Thrace,  who  are  arid  to 
have  waged  war  with  the  cranes,  and  were  de- 
stroyed a.  dwarfish. 

Ptoopods,  pig'o-pods,  s.  (pji;^  buttocks,  and  potts, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A name  ^ven  by  lUiger  for  those 
natoriri  bii^  which  have  the  wings  wril  developed, 
I md  wboee  feet  are  placed  very  ^ back,  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  diving  as  in  the  genera  Colymbos, 
Alea,  dee. 

PTOOFDS,  pig'o-pos,  r.  ( pyipcAoi,  a snout,  and  potis, 
a foot,  Or.)  A sabgenus  rf  lisard -serpents, 
bring  a sub^vision  of  Bipes.  It  is  distinguished 
^ having  a range  of  penes  in  front  of  the  vent : 
Fsmfly,  ScinoridA. 

pTQOTBUX,  pi'go-tAriks,  «.  (p9!srs,  the  buttocks, 
and  lAri^  hrir,  Or.  the  buttocks  bring  fringed 
with  long  biir.)  The  Done,  or  Coc^-China 
Monkey,  the  Lmua  Deousos  of  Lmueus,  a genns 
of  long-tailed  monkeys,  established  by  M.  Geoffircy. 
vm<.  tu  8 Q 


Ptkab,  pilcar  or  pe-kdr*,  «.  A broker  in  India  || 
who  transacts  the  bnsinesa  at  first  hand  with  the  ! j 
manufacturer,  and  eometimea  carries  goods  about  I 
for  sale.  ' I 

Pn.AOORB,  piTa-gore,  s.  (^pyhyonUf  Gr.)  In 
ancient  Gre^  a delate  from  a city,  reinesent- 
ing  it  in  the  Arophictyonio  council.  ' I 

Ptix)B1C,  iu-lor1k,  a.  (see  Pylorus.)  Pertaining  to  { 
the  pylorus*  j 

Ptix>bidian8,  pi-lo-iid'e-aD8,\  $.  ( pyloroi,  a gate-  1 1 

Pn.OBtDlA,  pi-lo-ridVa,  / keeper,  Gr.)  Ihe 
name  ^en  by  BlsinviUe  to  his  ninth  family  of 
LameUibranchuta.  The  shells  of  this  family  are 
thus  characterued regular,  rarely  irregular; 
nearly  always  equivalve,  and  gaping  at  two  ex- 
tremities ; 1^^  incomplete ; ^e  teeth  gradually 
vanishing;  two  distinct  muscultr  impressions, 
united  by  an  impressioa  which  is  very  flexuons 
backwaros.  It  cootrins  the  cenera,  Pandora 
Mya,  Anatina,  Latricola,  Soleo,  &c. 

Ptlobus,  {d-lo'rus,  t.  (/yfr,  a gate,  and  ouros,  a 
watcher,  a warder,  Gr.)  lite^y,  a gatekeeper. 

In  Anatomy,  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
guarding  the  entrance  into  the  bowels. 

Ptochbzia,  pi-o-ke'abe-a, «.  (pyon,  pus,  and  cAese, 

I go  to  stool,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pumlent 
diai^haea. 

Ptoooklia,  pl-o-eeOe-n,  t.  (pyon,  pus,  and  hnUoy 
the  belly,  Gr.)  An  aocomulation  of  pus  in  the 
abdominal  cavi^. 

ProCTens,  pi-u-ris'tia,  t.  (pyoa,  pus,  and  Ayriiv,  a 
cyst,  Gr.)  A punUent  cyst,  especially  in  the 
lungs. 

ProoxHlA,  pi-o-jinVa,  a.  (pyon,  pus,  and  pennoo, 

I generate,  Gr.)  Generation  of  pus. 

ProKimu,  [d-omVtra,  $.  (pyon,  pus,  and  fnrfra, 
the  woml^  Gr.)  A ooDectimi  of  pus  in  the  womb. 

Ptophthalmu,  pi-rf-(Ari'me-a,  t.  (pyon,  pus,  and 
opAtAo/meo,  inflammation  of  the  ^e,  Gr.)  Puru- 
lent ophthalmia. 

Ptoflamia,  pi-o-pla'ne-a,  a.  (pyon,  pas,  andpAane, 
wandering,  Or.)  Metastasis  rf  pus. 

pTOPTTSia,  pi-op-ti'sis,  A (pyoA,  pus,  and  ptytu^ 
a spitting,  Gr.)  Expectoration  of  pus. 

ProBBUAOlA,  pi-or-ra^e-a,  a.  (pyon,  pua,  and 
rAeynymi,  1 burst  out,  Gr.)  A audden  and  eojdous 
eruption  of  pus. 

ProBKiUBA,  pi-or-re's,  $,  (pyon,  pus,  and  rAeo,  I 
flow  or  gu^,  Gr.)  A contlnu^  purulent  ifis- 
charge,  especially  from  the  genital  organs,  anus, 
lungs,  and  other  parts. 

Ptbacamtuvs,  ^-a-ksn'Mus,  a.  (pyr,  fire,  and 
oibsatAa,  a thorn,  Gr.  from  red  berries.)  A apeciee 
of  the  genns  Cratsgns : Order,  Pomacem. 

PrEALiDiB,  pe-ral'e-^e,  a.  (pj^ta,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A genus  of  Nocturnal  Lej^pteni,  re- 
maikable  for  their  long  legs,  aqnario  h^its,  and 
the  propensity  of  many  of  the  spe^  to  fly  by  night. 

Ptbaus,  pe-ra1is,  a.  (Greek  name  of  a red-wmged 
bird.)  A genns  of  Nocturnal  Butterflies:  Type  of 
the  nxnily  Pyralidm. 

Pyballolitb,  pir-allo-lite,  a.  (pyr,  fire,  oUoa,  ano- 
ther, and  Utk(^  a stone,  Gr.  in  fusion  to  its  change 
of  colour  when  nndeigoing  the  actirni  of  fire.)  A 
mineral  oocuiring,  both  masrive  and  crystolis^  in 
flat  ibomUc  prisms,  resembling  those  of  tremo- 
fite;  opaque  in  the  mass,  but  transhioent  when 
reduced  to  thin  lamias  parallel  to  the  cleavage. 
Composition  — silica,  56.62;  magneria,  23.88; 
alumina,  8.38 ; lime,  5.58 ; peroxide  of  iron,  0.99 ; 
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protuxlile  of  mangan«»c,  0.99;  water,  3.56:  sp. 
fj.  2.55  to  2.G : harUiiesH  = 3.5. 

Pyramid,  plr'a-mid,  $.  (pyramU,  Gr.)  In  Geo- 
metry, a solid  having  any  plane  Gg;iuv>  for  iu  base, 
and  triacglea  for  its  sides,  all  tenninating  in  one 
common  point.  If  tlie  base  be  a regular  6guie, 
I the  solid  is  then  a regular  pyramid,  and  takes  a 
particular  name  accoiding  to  the  number  of  its 
sides,  as  triangular,  square,  &c.:  any  solid  of  the 
form  described,  as  the  pyrtunult  of  Kgj  pt.  In 
Anatomy,  an  osseous  eminence  in  the  tympanum, 
enclosiug  the  stapedius  muscle.  In  Surgi  ry,  the 
{UTot  or  contro-pin  attached  to  the  crown  of  the 
trephine. 

Mora.— The  etyraolAfry  of  this  word  ts  Involred  io  great 
I obucnrity:  tlie  w ka  pjfnmis  seema  to  bo  a Greek  ter> 
Diinatlon;  the  pg  is  considered  tobe  theGtvek  version 

I of  the  Kgvptian  article  and  the  syllable  ram  to  bo 
frntn  iho  Egrptiaa  root  ram,  signifying  »rparatimff  or 
teftinp  apart /nm  eommom  uae  ; oonsuqncnUy,  a pyramid 
would  aiguify  a aacred  edifice. 
pTHAMlDAli,  pir-am'e-dsJ,  o.  Having  the 
PTRAMIDICAL,  pir-am-id'e-kal,i  form  of  a pyra- 
I mid.  In  Anatomy,  the  pyramidnIU  is  a miisclo 
arising  from  the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the  lioca 
I alba.  It  assists  the  rectus.  Pyramidaiu  rum,  a 
l|  slip  of  the  ocdpito-frontalis  muscle,  which  goes 
I down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  fixed  to  the 
I compressor  nasi.  Pyramuial  munber$  are  such 
! as  are  formed  by  the  suocesdre  sums  of  polygonal 

I numbers,  in  the  same  manner  os  the  loiter  are 

formed  from  arithmetical  [Miogressions ; thus — 
Arithmetical  progression,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.;  Poly- 
gonal numbe^  1,  3,  G,  10,  15,  &c.;  Pyramidal 
numbers,  1,4,  10,  20,  35,  &c. 

I Ptrajcidicallt,  pir-a-mid'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a pyramid. 

i PrSAMiDiCALKBSS,  plr-a-nudVlcal-Dcs,  $.  Tbo 
state  of  being  pyraroidicaL 

I Pyramidba,  pir-a>mid'e*a,  $.  (pyramuy  a pyra- 
mid, Gr  ) A genus  of  Gasteroj^ous  Molluscs, 

I belonging  to  tho  Trochime,  or  Top-shells;  shell 
imperforate ; spire  much  elevated,  pyramidical, 
and  acute;  basal  whorl  much  fiatteued,  and 
scarcely  convex;  pillar  spiral,  turning  inwards, 
and  then  outwards,  but  smooth;  outer  Up  thin ; 
I inner  wanting : Family,  Trochidso. 

I PTHAMIDELI.A,  plr-a-me-dcllA,  $.  (pyramis,  a 
! [>yramid,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Gastcropodous  RIol- 
I losca,  the  shell  of  whkli  is  smooth  and  polished ; 
I outer  lip  tliin;  base  of  the  pillar  produced,  and 
marked  with  distinct  plaits : Family,  Turbidie. 

I Pyramidoid,  pir'am-e-doyd,  W.  In  Geometry,  a 

IPtramoid,  pir'a-moyd,  / parabolic  spindle, 
1 the  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a semi})ara- 
bola  about  its  base,  or  greatest  ordinate, 
i pTRAMis,  piFara-is,  i.  (Greek,  a p}Tamid.)  In 

IConcholog)’,  a genus  of  Gasteropc^  which  in- 
I dudes  two  speciea  from  the  shales,  near  Uebden 
I Bridge. 

I PTRARGILLITE,  |ur-4rjU-ite,  s.  (pyr,  fire,  ar^/os, 
|;  white  clay,  and  Utho4,  a stone,  Gr.  from  its  emit- 
i!  ting  an  argillaceous  odour  when  heated.)  A 
! mineral  ooeurring  massive;  assuming,  though 
I rarely,  a form  andognus  to  the  four-sided  prism, 

rt  with  bevelled  edgee ; frequently  traversed  by  clilo- 
ij  rite;  colour  partly  black  and  shining,  or  p.vtly 
I blmsh,  and  then  devoid  of  lustre.  Compo^itiun— - 
I*  potash,  1.05;  soda,  1.83;  silica,  43.93;  alumina, 

i;  28.93;  oxide  of  iron,  6.30;  imigneeia,  2.90; 

; wat^r,  15.47:  sp.  gr.  2.50:  hardn^  = 3.5. 


pYRE,piiv,  J ( 7>yr,  Gr. //.yro,  Lat.  fire.)  A funeml 
pile ; a pile  to  be  barni-d. 

Pyuklla,  pi-rella,  $.  (/jyrww,  a pear,  Lat.)  A 
genua  of  Molluscs,  the  shell  of  which  is  pMnform; 
spire  very  short  and  papillary;  channel  Ipngthcnod; 
inner  Up  fialtened,  clevatt^  and  smoutli : pillar 
with  a single  sharp  fold  at  the  base:  Family, 
TurbinclUda*. 

Pyren,  pi'ren,  t.  A crTst.'iline  substance  obtained 
from  gas  tar;  insipid  and  inodorous;  melts  about 
350'^  Falirenbeit,  and  concretes,  on  cooling,  into  a 
crystaline  mass.  Not  yet  known  to  have  been 
ai^ysed. 

Pyren  ARIA,  pir-e-na're-a,  $.  (/yren,  a kernel,  or 
cherry-stone,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  bony  seeds.) 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Java:  Older,  Po- 
maceoi. 

Pyrenean,  pir-e'ne-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

Pyheneite,  pir-en-e'lte,  s (from  its  being  found  in 
the  French  PjTenees.)  A black  variety  of  garnet, 
occurring  in  minute  but  voiy  symmetrical  rliombic 
dodecaliedrons,  which  glisten  extern.dly;  it  b 
found  embedded  in  primilive  limestone.  It  eon- 
Mts  of  silica,  43;  aluinina,  IG  ; lime,  20;  oxide 
of  iron,  IG;  water,  4. 

Pybbnestes,  pir-e-nes'tis,  s.  {pyrtn,  the  stone  of 
fruit,  and  tsthio,  I eat.  Or.)  A genus  of  binb 
with  enormously  large  conic  biUs:  Family,  Friii- 
giliidae. 

Pyrbncla,  pir-en'n-Ia,  $.  (pyrrn,  a kernel,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Licliens:  Tribe,  Idbthalamcm. 

Pyretubum,  pir-e'/Arum,  s.  (/Jyr,  fire,  Gr.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  hot  to5to  of  the  ruot.)  A genus  of 
Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflonc. 

PYBETIO,  pir-etlk,  s.  (pyrexia,  fever,  Gr.)  A 
medicine  for  tho  cure  of  fever. 

Pyretou)OI8T,  pir-e-tolVjbt,  s.  A physician  who 
directs  hb  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  fever. 

Pthetolooy,  pir-e-toro-je,  t.  (pyrexU,  fever,  and 
loyos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  fevers ; 
a discourse  or  treatise  on  fevers, 

Pyrexical,  pir-ek'se-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  fever; 
feverish. 

Ptboita,  pir-ji'ta,  s.  (pyr^^t  houso-sj>aiTow, 
Or.)  The  sparrow ; a genus  of  well-known  birds, 
of  which  P.  doinestico,  or  common  sparrow,  b tho 
type.  Tlie  sparrows  belong  to  the  Fringillina,  or 
Ground-finches:  Family,  FringilUdic. 

PYKOO,  pir'go,  #.  (pyryos,  a tower,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  microscopic  Furaminifera. 

pYRiroRM,  piFs-fawnn,  a.  (;>yn07i,  a pear,  and 
ybma,  form,  Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a pear;— 
s.  in  Anatomy,  pyrifurmu,  a muscle  arbing  from 
the  boUuw  of  the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  Uie 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major:  it 
moves  the  thigh. 

Pyrina,  pir-i'na,  s.  (pyrwny  a pear,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  fossil  EchincKlermato,  proposed  by  Des  Moulins 
fur  the  NuclcoHtcs  deproesa  of  the  green  sand. 

Pyritaceol'8,  pir-o-ta'she-UB,  a.  Pertaining  to 
pyrites. 

Pyrites,  pir-i'tes,  s.  (Greek,  from  pyr,  fire.)  Fire- 
stone, cons-tUng  of  native  compounds  of  sulphur 
with  iron  or  copper. — Soe,  under  Iron  and  Copper. 

PvRiTic,  pir-itlk,  ) a.  Pertaining  to,  oon- 

Pyriticau  pir-it'e-kal,>  sisting  of,  or  resembling 

Pyritous,  pir'e-tos,  ) pyrites. 
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FYniTIFEROUS— PYROLUSITE. 


PYROMALATE— PYROPHYLLITE. 


' PiRiTiFEROtJS,  pir-c-tiTor-u*,  a,  and  j 

I produce,  Let.}  Containiog  or  prodacicg 
p>Titee. 

PrRtTUK>  pii'e-tize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  pyrites. 

i*T&lTOLOGY,  ]itr-c>toro>jey  s.  (pyrile$y  and  loyoSf 
s diacoune,  Gr.)  A discourse  or  treatise  on  py- 
' rites. 

Ptbo.  a prefix  from  the  Greek  p$fr,  fire,  denoting, 
in  any  word  with  which  it  is  conipoonded,  the 
idea  of  fire,  heat,  fever,  &c.  Hence,  in  Chemistry, 
the  products  which  are  obtained  by  sobjecting 
certain  organic  acids  to  heat,  are  termed  /yro- 
I acui4}  the  acids  are  thus  modified,  and  give  rise 
} to  certain  classes  of  salts.  Thus,  w«  have  pyro> 
dtfk,  pyrogallic,  pyro-kinic,  pyro-moric,  p)TO- 
mpconk,  and  pyro-w^rbic  acids,  giving  ri.-*e  to  pyro- 
dtratoa,  pyro-kinates,  &c.  I*yn>-phos])Morie  acui^ 

I an  add  obtained  by  exposing  concentrsted  phos- 
' phoric  add  for  some  time  to  a beat  of  415**. 

I Formula,  Xa  Ps  Os,  where  X reprweiitii  an  equi- 
: raleul  of  water  to  any  base.  Eqniv.  71.4. 

I Pl  RoCiiLORE,  pir'o-klore,  $.  ( /»yr,  fire,  and  chhrot^ 

I gtseuUb-ycUow,  Gr.)  A mmrraJ  occurring  almost 
always  crystalixed,  the  crystals  firmly  attached  to 
I the  rock;  in  thin  splinters  it  is  translucent,  and 
I appears  brown ; in  larger  pieces  always  opaque ; 

I its  primary  form  is  the  regular  oetaliedr»jn.  Cora- 
I position — liumic  add,G2.75;  lime,  12.85;  pn>> 

toxide  of  uranium,  5.18;  peroxide  of  cerium, 

I C.80;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2.75;  peroxide  of 
! iron,  2.1C;  peroxide  of  tin,  0.61;  water,  4.20: 

I sp.  gr.  4.206  to  4.216 : hardness  = 5. 

pTiiO0t5,  pir'o-jen,  s.  (/yr,  fire,  and  penMO,  I 
1 geiu*rate,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Mr.  Lake  to  the 

I electric  fluid,  wliich  hu  considers  as  a material 

body. 

■ PTKOOE90U8,  pif-oj'e-nus,  a.  (/yr,  fire,  and  pen- 
I ikjo,  I geiierWe,  Gr.)  Produced  by  fire;  igneous. 

I PvROLA,  pir-ola,  t.  (dim.  of  Pyrus,  a pear-tree, 

I Lat.  from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves.)  Winter* 

I green,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ericacev. 

! PvitOLATRY,  pir-ol'a-tre,  s.  (/yr,  fire,  and  iatreia^ 
worship,  Gr.)  The  worship  of  fire, 

: Ptbougxeods,  pir-o-lig'ne-ns,\  o.  (/yr,  fire,  Gr. 

' PTUULIGXUUS,  pir-o-lig'uus,  / and Aynevs, from 
/iynum,  wood,  Lat.)  Generated  or  product  by 
tte  combustbn  of  wood;  applied  in  Cbetniatry  to 
I pyroHptifovi  or  pyi'oliptiovM  add^  the  acid  liquor 
I which  passes  over  along  with  the  tar  and  gaseous 
I products,  when  wood  is  sabjecitd  to  destructive 
I distillation : it  is  an  impure  vinegar. 

PluoLiGNiTB,  pir-o-lig'nito,  «.  A salt  formed  by 
i the  union  of  pyroligricoos  add  with  a base. 

I pTBOLiRtoH,  pir-o-Iir'e-un,  s.  (pyr,  fire,  and  letrion^ 

I a lily,  Gr.  from  the  colour  of  the  perianth.)  A 
' genus  of  plants : Order,  liliacec. 

; Ptrolithic,  pir-o-lUA'ik,l  a.  (/yr,  fire,  IMm,  a 
i IhrRCRIC,  (^u-rik,  / stone,  and  owron, 
urine,  Gr.)  In  Chemistry,  pyroUiJue  or  pyniric 
acid  is  a snhetance  obtained  from  the  ulvery  white 
plates  which  sublime  from  xuic  add  concretions, 
when  distilled  in  a retort. 

' Ptrologist,  pir-oro-jist,  s.  A believer  in  pyrol- 
o;:y;  an  investigator  of  the  laws  of  beat. 

PtroUKJY,  pir-olVjp,  s.  (pyr,  fire,  and  logo»,  a 
disGoursc,  Gr.)  A treatise  or  discourse  on  heat, 
or  the  natural  history  of  beat,  latent  and  sensible. 

Ptrollsite,  pir-o-lu'site,  t.  (pyv,  fire,  and  louo,  I 
; I wash,  in  aUusiou  to  its  property  of  discharging  the 

I ' brown  aud  green  tints  in  glass.)  A minenU  ^ an 

( 


I iron-black  or  bluish  colour;  opaque;  lustre  me-  I 
tallic  : streak  black ; primary  form,  a right  rhom-  jl 
bic  prism.  It  is  the  most  important  and  most  ! 
abundant  of  all  the  ores  of  manganese,  and,  ao-  ' 
cording  to  Thomson,  consists  of  binoxide  of  man-  ! 
gonese,  92.242;  silica,  0.840;  f^eroxhle  of  iron, 
(J.130:  sp.  gr.  when  pore,  4.97:  hardnesB  = 2 ij 
to  2.8.  I 

Ptbomalate,  pir-om'a-Ute,  s.  A compoond  of  | 
pvromalic  acid  and  a salifiable  base. 

Ptromaeic,  pir-o-ma1ik,  a.  (pyr,  fire,  Gr.  and 
matum,  an  apple,  I.at.)  In  CbemUtiy,  pyroauiVic  | 
acid  is  a volatile  substance,  obtained  by  heating  j 
malic  acid  in  close  vesselsi  It  is  supposed  to  be 
isomeric  with  malic  add.  ^ < 

Pyromaxgy,  pir'o-man-se,  $.  (pyr^  fire,  and  mon- 
tcioy  prophecy,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a species  of 
divination  by  means  of  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice.  ' 
Pyromaxtic,  pir-o-man'tlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  py-  , 
itmjnncy  s.  one  who  pretends  to  divine  by  fire. 
Pyrometer,  pir-«m'e-ter,  $.  (pyr,  fire,  and  fne^ron, 
a utvosure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  fur  measuring 
the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat ; nsooUy  rp»trictod 
to  denote  one  of  the  many  instruments  contrived 
for  measuring  temperatures  of  a very  high  in- 
tensity. The  extmnHy  of  the  Kale  o{  the  ede-  | 
brated  pyrometer  of  W'<^gcwood  reaching  to  240*,  | 

is  = 32277®  of  Fahrenheit. 

Pyrometrt,  pir-<jm'e-tre,  s.  That  branch  of  sdenoe  t 
wliicb  investigates  tlie  amount  of  dilutatiun  pro-  | 
duml  in  bodii*8  by  heat. 

Pyromorpiious,  pir-o-mawr'fiis,  a.  (pyr,  fire,  and 
morjthc,  form,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy',  ha>ing  the 
property  of  aystalixstiou  by  fire. 

Ptromdcate,  pir-o-mulute,  s.  A oompoond  of 
pyrumude  add  with  a salifiable  base.  • 

Ptromccic,  pir-o-mu'sik,  o.  (pyr,  fire,  Gr.  and 
mucus.)  In  Chemistry,  pyrvtnucic  acid  is  fonnod 
by  the  dUtilUtioQ  of  mude  add.  It  is  a white 
volatile  substance,  closely  resembling  bcusolc  add. 
Formula,  Cto  Hr  Os  + HO. 

Pyronomy,  pir-on'o-mc,  s.  {pyr,  fire,  and  fiomo*,  a 
rule,  Gr.)  Instructions  fur  regulating  the  firs  in  ' 
chemical  proeeases.  , 

Pyrofb,  pir-o'pe,  t.  { pyropot,  ficry-red,  fiery-eyed, 
from  pyr,  fir^  and  op*^  the  eye,  Gr.)  A spKies 
of  garnet  nearly  allied  to  olmondine ; colour  deep 
red;  generally  transparent;  fracture  spkudent,  { 
vitreono,  conc^idal : as  a gem  it  is  higlUy  prised.  ' 
It  conrists  of  silica,  40.00 ; alumina,  28.50 ; lime,  | 
3.50;  magnesia,  10.00;  oxide  of  iron,  16.50;  \ 
oxide  of  manganese,  0.25 : sp.  gr.  8.8. 

PtROPUaxe,  pir'o-fiine,  s.  (pyr,  fire,  and  p^^ 
dear,  Or.)  A mineral  which  is  opaqne  in  its 
natural  state,  but  rendered  transparent  by  heat. 
Ptrophanol's,  pir-ofa-nus,  a.  Bender^  tnins- 
parent  by  heat.  ^ 

Pyrophorous,  pir-of  ur-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
sembllng  pyrophorus. 

PTBOPnoRUS,  pir-ofur-OB,  $.  ( pyr,  fire,  and  pAoros, 
bearing,  Gr.)  An  artificial  substance  which  has 
the  property  of  igniting  merely  on  exposure  to  air. 

It  may  be  rariously  prepared.  A pyrvphonti  was 
formed  br  M.  Guv  Lussac,  sulphate  of  potash 
and  lamp-black  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  j 
Pyrophosphate,  pir-o-foe'fate,  ».  In  Chemistry, 
a combuiatioo  of  pyrophosphoric  add  with  a oalifi-  j 
able  base. 

Pyropiiy ELITE,  pir-o-fillitf,  s.  (pyr,  fire,  pAyWon,  I 
a leaf,  and  lUkiO$,  a stone,  Gr.)  A mixiera]  of  a 
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FTROPHYSALITB— PYBOTECHNICAL. 

Hght^grecn  oolooTf  occurring  in  fibrous  ndii^ng 
mosses,  and  smoU  elongated  prisms ; lostre  peoiij ; 
in  thin  laminSf  transparent.  When  heatM  per 
se,  it  exfoliates  into  wUte  leaves,  and  Increases  to 
abwtQt  twCTtj  times  its  original  size,  but  does  not 
fuse.  Compoction—aUica,  59.79;  alomina,  29.46; 
magnesia,  4.0;  oxide  of  iron,  1.8;  water,  5.62: 
sp.  gr.  2.8 : hardness  “ 1 .6. 

pTBOPOTBALiTE,  pir-o-fiWlito,  s.  (pyr,  fire, 
pAysR,  an  air>butd}le,  and  liihwi,  a stone,  Gr.  in 
allo^n  to  the  effect  prodneed  on  It  bj  heat.)  A 
variety  of  topas  occurring  in  jellowish^white  errs- 
tals  of  considerable  dimensions ; stnicture  laznel> 
Ur  in  one  direcrioo,  and  splendent ; the  cross  frse> 
tore  glimmering  and  uneven ; traiialooent  on  the 
I edges,  and  not  so  hard  as  topas : it  intomescea 
when  heated,  and  gives  out  a greenish  phosphoric 
I light.  It  oonsUts  of  alumina,  57.74 ; aili^  ^.36 ; 

I fluoric  add,  7.77,  being  the  same  ingredients  as  in 
I topas. 

PTROsniiTE,  pir-awr'<Aits,  «.  (pyr,  fire,  Or.  and 
I the  mineral  ortbite.)  A minn^  occurring  mas- 
I sivc ; colour  hrowiush-black,  boeoming  yell^Ub- 
! brown  by  decomposition;  oompootion  columnar; 
fracture  oondtosdal,  splintery;  earthy;  inteinal 
lustre  resinous,  externally  dolL  It  consists  of 
I protoxide  of  cerium,  18.92;  silica,  10.43;  lime, 

I 1.81;  alumina,  8.59;  protoxide  of  iron,  6.08; 
j protoxide  of  manganese,  1.39;  yttria,  4.87;  car« 

I Don,  31.41;  water,  26.50:  ap.  gr.  2.19:  hard- 
I ness  =:  2.5. 

I Praoscors,  mrio-skope,  s.  ( pyr,  fire,  and  siopeo, 

' 1 view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 

I pulsatory  morions  of  the  air,  or  tbs  intensity  of 
I beat  radisring  from  a fire, 
i PraoBis,  pir-oais,  s.  (Greek,  burnbig.)  In  Patho- 
logy, pain  in  the  epigastrium,  as  of  extreme  heat, 
with  eructation  of  watery  fluid.  This  disease  in 
England  is  called  Uack-water,  and  in  Scotland 
I water-brash. 

Ptbosklebitb,  pir-osids-rite,  t.  (pyT|  fire,  and 
sUeroSy  bard.  Or.)  A mineral  t primary  form  a 
rhombic  prism ; colour  emerald-green  ; streak 
j white ; fracture  uneven  and  splintery.  Compori- 
tion— rilica,  87.03;  alumina,  13.50;  magnesia, 

I 81 .62 ; protoxide  of  iron,  3.52 ; oxide  of  diromhim, 

\ 1.43;  water,  11.00. 

Ptbosmalite,  pir-os'ma-lite,  t.  (pyr,  fire,  and 
I osme,  a smell,  Gr.  from  its  emitting  an  odour  when 
I beat^)  A mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms 
I of  a liver-brown  colour;  cleavage  distinct  and 
easily  obtained,  perpendicular  to  the  axis ; external 
lostre  shining;  structure  lamellar,  translucent  on 
' the  edges,  ar^  brittle.  It  consists  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  21.81;  muriate  oflron,  14.09;  protoxide  of 
I manganese,  21.14;  silica,  86.85;  lime,  1.21; 

) water,  5.89:  sp.  gr.  2.95  to  8.10:  harness  = 

' 4.0  to  4.6. 

Ptbostria,  pir-os'tre-a,  s.  (pyrws,  a pear-tree,  and 
' itriatus,  striated,  Lat.  from  the  fruit  being  pear- 
shaped  and  striated.)  A geniu  of  glabrous  trees, 
nanvea  of  the  Hauririos : Order,  Cinchonacew. 

PraoTAaTARlC,  pir-o-tar-Uir'ik,  a.  (pyr,  fire,  Gr. 

' and  tartar.)  In  Chemistry,  pyrotwiarie  acid  is  a 
I substance  (detained  by  heating  tartaric  add  in  a 
j dose  vosseL  It  is  distinct  from  the  latter. 

: Ptuotabtbatb,  pir-o-tdr'trate,  s.  A compound  of 
I pyrotartaric  add  with  a salifiable  base, 
j PvuOTECiC<IC,  pir-o-tek'nik,  > o.  Pertaining  to 
, PraoTscniriCAL,  i^-o-tck'ue-kal,)  pyrotechnics. ' 


Ptbotechkicb,  per-o-tek'niks,)  s.  (pyr,  fire,  and 
PrROTBCHKr,  pirio-tek-ne,  / fecW,  art,  Gr.) 
The  art  of  making  firewenrks,  or  the  edenoe  whkb  . 
teaches  the  management  and  appbestion  uf  fire  in  | 
gunnery,  rockets,  &c.  In  Surgery,  tbe  art  of  em- 
ploying fin  at  a topical  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases. 

PTROTECinnn,  pir-o-tek'nist,  a.  One  skilled  is  | 
pyrotechny. 

Praonc,  ptr-otik,  a.  (pyr,  fire,  Gr.)  Cansric; 
burning. 

Ptboxekb,  pir-«k-eens',  s.  (pyr,  fire,  and  imo$,  a 
stranger,  Gr.  a guest  in  the  fire,  unaltered,  from 
its  not  rodting  before  the  blowfdpe.)  Tbe  name 
given  by  Hany  and  Broogniart  to  augite,— which  ■ 
see.  I 

pTBOXSKic,  pir-ok-aen'ik,  a.  Composed  of  pyr- 
oxene or  aopts ; oontaioing  pyroxene ; resembling  < 
pyroxene. 

Ptboxtlio  Sptbit,  pb-ok-dllk  spirit,  s.  (pyr, 
fire,  ayilofi,  wood,  Gr.  and  spirit.)  One  of  tho 
products  of  tbe  destruerive  dtstUlarion  of  wood. 
When  pure,  it  u mobile  and  colourless ; poesesang 
an  odour  resembling,  at  the  smne  rime,  that  of 
alcohol  and  that  of  acetic  ether ; it  is  voy  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a pale  flame.  Fommla,  . 
Ca  Ha  0.  Sp.  gr.  0.798. 

Ptbbhic,  piririk,  a.  In  Grcdan  Antiquity,  invented  : 
by  Pyrrhus ; pertaining  to  Pyrrhos ; hence,  belong- 
ing to  andent  Greece ; designating  a poetical  foot  ; 
of  two  syllables.  Pyrrhic  danee^  a species  of  war-  ' 
like  dance  erill  in  oae  among  the  Greeks,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Pynhua  to  grace  the  funeral  I 
of  his  father  Achilles.  1 1 

You  have  the  i^rrAte  danoe  as  yet. 

Where  U the  Fyrrkic  phalanx  ^nte  ?— Hyrea.  { 

PraRiinr,  pir'rin,  a (pyrnios,  like  wheat,  wbeaten,  | 
Gr.)  A vegeto-animal  substance  detected  in  rein-  i 
water.  i 

PtrRIIITB,  jnr'rite,  a (pyrrAos,  flaroe-coburrd, 
Gr.)  A mineral  which  occora  crystalized  in  regu-  | 
lar  octohedrons ; no  cleavage  ohsen'able ; oolour  i 
deep  orange-yellow ; lustre  vitreous,  brilliant ; | 
transparent  on  tbe  edges.  Hardness  eqtul  to  that 
of  felspar.  Hot  yet  luialyzed.  | 

Ptrrhocbrab,  pir-ros'er-aa,  s.  (^pyrrho*^  flame- 
coloured,  and  -fcertu,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
birds : Family,  Corvids.  { 

PTBRBOCORAX,  pir'ro-ko-rsks,  a (pyrrAos,  flame- 
coloured,  and  corox,  a crow,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
birds:  Family,  Coividie.  i 

Ptrrhocobis,  pir-rokVria,  a (pyrrAos,  flame- 
ooloored,  and  Aoris,  a bng,  Gr.)  A genus  of  | 
Hemipterous  insects : Family,  Pentatomidas. 
Ptrriiodbs,  pir'ro-des,  a (Greek,  red-looktng.)  A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Lorionw,  or  Lories, 
natives  of  tbe  Indian  idrmds : Family,  Psittaddxe. 
PraRiiOKic,  piriron-ik,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  Pyr- 
Pyrrhoniax,  pir-ronVan,)  rho;  taught  by  Pyr- 
rho, a Greek  philosopher  who  foondtHl  the  first 
sceptic  schooL 

PrRRiioifiSM,  pir-ro'ne-ism,  s.  The  sceptical  philo-  , 
Bophy  as  taught  by  P)Tr)io.  { 

Pr&RnoKlST,  pir'ron-ist,  s.  A sceptic;  a follower 
of  Pyrrho. 

Ptrruula,  pir'ru-la,  a The  Bullflnch,  a genus  of 
birds,  type  of  the  subfamily  PyrrhuUnsc : Family, 
Fringillidse. 

PrRRHtXACDA,  pif-ru-law'da,  s.  (pyrrhula^  a bull- 
finch, and  laudkj  a lark,  Gc.)  A genus  of  birds. 
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PTRRHULINiE— PYTHAGOREAN. 

PYTHAOOBKAN— rms.  | 

beloDging  U>  the  PyrrholiiUBi  or  Bullfinches: 
Funil/,  FriugilUdie. 

Ptrrhdlin^  pir-ni>irne,  «.  (pyrrAnlo,  one  of  the 
genera.)  lite  Bullfim^eis  a sobfamtly  of  the 
^n^llidje,  In  which  the  is  very  ihort,  thick, 

and  entire;  the  upper  tnanihble  ai^ed  both  on 
the  culmen  and  onmimssure;  wings  with  the  four 
first  quills  of  nearly  equal  length. 

pTBULA,  pir'u  la,  s.  {pyrum^  a pear,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  HoUosca,  the  shell  of  which  is  pyriform, 
i strong,  solid,  and  connected  with  sfanes  or  tuber- 
cles ; the  bM  lengthened  into  a long  channel ; 

' spire  Tory  short,  but  a little  elerated  and  pointed ; 
inner  lip  wanting : Type  of  the  subfamily  Pjm- 
fina. 

Ptrulih^  pir-n-li'ne,  t.  (pymla^  one  of  the 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  Uie  Turlnnellidje,  the 
1 i^Us  of  which  are  pynfonn;  the  base  nxwe  or 
less  produced ; the  spire  short  and  typically  flat- 
tened ; inner  lip  oonres  and  perfectly  smooth. 

Ptsos,  pir'as,  s.  (perea,  Gaelic.)  The  Pear-tree. 

' Of  the  fruit  of  P.  oommunia,  Don  enumerates  677 

1 ; Tarieties ; of  P.  maloa,  or  apple,  1400  vaiietief : 

1 Order,  PomacoB. 

1 Pttslia,  pi-te1e-a,  a.  A genua  of  birds,  belonging 

I,  to  the  CooootbraustinB,  or  Uard-bills:  Family, 

I FringillidB. 

> PrniAQORBAX,  pi-tAag-o-re'an,  i.  A follower  of 
Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  school  of 

I I pUlosophy.  Piftkaffortan  Bean,  or  Showy  A^e- 
honbitim,  the  plant  Nelumbium  spednsom,  the 

I fnxit  of  which  appears  to  hare  been  eaten  by  the 

I I ancient  Egyptians,  though  the  plant  is  not  now 

* i found  in  that  country. 

Ptthaoorbak,  pi-tAag-o-re'an,  ) a.  Pertaining  to  ' 
Ptthaoorjc,  |»-Ma-gorlk,  > the  philoeophy  ; 

Ptthaoorical,  pi-t4a-gor'e-ka],J  of  Pythagoran.  | 
pTTHAOORisx,  pi-CAsg'o-rism,  $,  The  doctrinea  of  j 
Pythagoras.  | 

PninAir,  pi'Me-an,  a.  (fit>m  Pyihia,  the  priestess 
of  Apollo,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  priestess  of  . 
Apollo,  who  delivered  oracles.  [. 

Pttbo,  pi'tAo,  $,  (Greek,  I cause  to  rot.)  A geuns  ' | 
of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Stenelytr^  1 ' 

PTTlloir,  pi'tAon,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  the  \ 
name  of  an  enormous  spirit  which  Apollo  destroyed, 
whence  called  Pythius ; and  in  memory  of  which 
tbs  P^ian  games  were  instituted.  They  formed  | 
one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  Greece. 
PTTUOirBas,  pUA'o-nes,  s.  ( python,  a dragon  or  ser- 
pent, Gr.)  A sort  of  wit^ : the  priestess  who  1 
gave  oracular  amnrers  at  Ddphi,  in  Greece.  | 

Ptthoric,  pi-iAon'ik,  a.  Pretending  to  propbe^.  j 
Pttbonibt,  {^on-ist,  s.  A conjuror.  | 

PrUBIA,  pi-u're-a,  f.  (^pyon,  pus,  and  ouron,  urine,  j 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  evacuation  of  pus  with  the  urine.  ; 
Pyx,  piks,  \ s.  (^pyxis,  a box,  Gr.)  The  box  j 

Pyxis,  pik'sis,;  m which  the  Roman  Catbolica  I 
keep  the  host. 

Ptxidicula,  piks*e-dik'a-la,  s.  (^pyris,  a box,  and  ^ 
dUdis,  foltfing  two  waya,  G^.)  An  obscure  genus  I 
of  fosiul  Infusoria.  1 

Pyxis,  pik'sis,  t.  (Greek,  a box.)  A genus  of  Land  i 
Tortoises:  Family,  TestudinidB. 

Pyxis  Nautica,  pik'sis  naw'te-ka,  s.  (^pysis,  a 
box,  and  nautikos,  nautical,  Gr.)  In  Astronomy,  | 
the  mariner’s  compass,  a constellatiou  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  formed  by  LacaiUe.  j 
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0— QUACK. 

QUACKERY— QUADRA.  | 

■ 

Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
reproseiiUng  the  same  sound  as  k,  though  limited 
to  words  in  wUch  t*  follows,  is  superfluous.  In 
the  Saxon,  this  letter  is  not  used : in  place  of  qu, 
cw  is  generally  employed,  as  in  cwm,  queen; 
doeZ^oft,  to  quelL  The  q»  and  ^uA  in  the  ortho- 
[ grapby  of  the  Old  Engluh  and  Scottish,  seem  to 
hare  been  introduced  from  the  Roman  alphabet  to 
represent  the  powers  and  pronunciation  of  the 
Suon  cw,  hw,  and  w ; and  ^ the  British  yw  and 
ehw.  Q nerer  ends  an  Engliab  word.  The  name 
! of  this  letter  is  probably  from  the  French  quene, 
a taU ; its  form  being  that  of  an  0 with  a tail. 
Used  as  an  abbreviation,  <2-  stands  for 
(quantity),  as,  among  physidana,  q.  pL,  quarUvm 
placet,  as  much  as  yon  please ; q.  $.,  qamtam  mtf- 
JicU,  as  much  as  is  soificieut.  In  Mathematics, 
Q.  E.  D.  stands  for  quod  erat  demonttrawbtm, 
which  was  to  be  dem^trated ; Q.  E.  F.,  which 
was  to  be  dons.  In  English,  Q.  is  an  abbreviation 
* for  question. 

Quack,  kwak,  v.  n.  {hwaaken,  Dutdi,  quaken,  Genn. 
quakker.  Dsn.  to  croak.)  To  cry  like  a duck  or 
gooae : to  boast ; to  talk  boastin^y  and  ostenta- 
tkrasly s.  a boaster ; one  who  pretends  to  know- 
ledge wUch  he  does  not  possess ; a boastful  pre- 
tender to  medkal  ekiU  which  be  does  not  possess ; 

i 

an  empiric;  an  ignorant  practitioner; — a.  falsely 
pretending,  or  falsely  alleged,  to  cure  diseases,  as 
quack  medicine ; a quack  doctor.  | 

Quackery,  kwak'ur-e,  s.  The  boastfol  pretenrions 
or  mean  pcactioee  of  an  ignoramus,  particularly  in 
medicine ; empiricism.  { 

Quackisb,  kwaklsh,  o.  Like  a quack ; trickish. 
Qi'ackism,  kwakixm,  s.  The  practice  of  quackery. 
Quackle,  kwak%  v.  n.  (quacken,  Teut.  probably  ' 
from  the  gatteral  exertion  reqnir^  in  pronooneing 
the  word.)  To  be  almost  choked. — l^dom  used. 
Quackled,  kwakid,  > o.  Almost  choked  or  suf- 
Quacbleked,  kwak'nd,)  focaled.^Not  in  general 
use. 

QuaCKSALTER,  kwak'aal-mr,  s.  (qvacksal/oare, 
Swed.  quack  and  saloe.)  Formerly,  one  who  pre- 
pared and  sold  ointments  or  salves ; a travelUng 
quack;  a charlatan. 

QUAD,kwad,a.(ihraad^I>atch.)Enl;bad — Obsolete.  | 

None  gwid  (nothing  bad.)— trotorr.  | 

Quad  yere  (bad  yenn.^CAaueer.  i 

Quadi,  kwa'di,  s,  p/u.  An  ancient  people  of  ;i 
Germany,  who  inh^ted  the  country  north  of  the  ' 
Danube ; between  that  river,  the  mountains  of  i 
Bohemia,  and  the  river  March.  [ 

Quadra,  Invawd'n,  s.  (Latin,  a square.)  In  Archi-  ! 
lecture,  a square  border  of  frame  surrounding  a i 
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QUADRAGEKE— QUADRAT. 


QUADRATE— QUADRIDECIMAL. 


I haL8M>-relievo,  Stc. ; tb«  biuuls  or  6U«U  of  the  Ionic 

I bue  on  r«ch  eide  of  the  ecotui;  Um  plinth  or 

j lower  member  of  the  podiom. 

QvADttAOEms,  kwawd'iw^jeoe, «.  (^Modrtywii,  fortj, 
Lat.)  A pnpnl  indulgeuce  multiplving  renuMione 
by  forties. 

i QuadbaokssimAi  kwswd-rs-Jee'ee-mt,  «.  (Latin, 
the  fortieth.)  In  the  CalendAr,  the  time  of  Lent, 
BO  called  becanse  it  oorbuU  of  forty  days.  Quad- 
> rrt^afima-Stinday  is  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
i atmt  the  f(Mtieth  day  before  Eas^r.  In  Anti- 
quity, the  rate  of  portorium  nndor  the  Roman  Eto' 
I pire,  amonnting  to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  goods. 

QuAORAOKS8lMAL,kwawd-ra-jee'se-mal,a.  Lmten; 
belonging  to  Lent;  used  in  Lent; — a.  an  offering 
formerly  made  to  the  mother  chn^  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday. 

QrADRANOLK,  kwawd'rang-gl,  ) $,(quatyor. 

Quadrilateral,  kwawd-re-lat'nr-al,  i four,  and 
angultUy  an  angle,  latug^  a idJe,  Lat)  In  Geo- 
metry, a figure  with  four  nM^ilincar  aides  in  the 
same  plane ; it  1ms  nece^<mrily  four  angles. 

Qi'adranoular,  kwawd-rang'gu-Iur,  a.  Square; 

I haring  four  sides  and  four  angles.  In  Botany, 

I haring  four  prominent  angles,  as  a leaf. 

I Qcadrans,  kwawd’rans,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity, 

I a dirision  of  the  Roman  weight  called  os,  con- 

j sisting  of  one-fourth  of  it,  or  three  ounces  when 

the  oi  was  of  iU  full  weight ; a farthing.  Before 
I Edward  I.  a penny  or  starling  was  the  nnaUest  coin 
In  the  realm,  and  was  maric^  with  a croes,  to  admit 
j of  being  quartered : but,  to  aroid  unfair  cutting, 
halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  in  this  reign. 

Qoadrakt,  kwawd'rant,  a.  (the  fourth  part,  LaL> 
The  fourth  part ; the  quarter.  In  Geometry,  the 
fourth  part  of  a drclc ; an  arc  of  90'^ ; also  the 
i area  indnded  between  this  arc  and  two  radii  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  each  extremity.  An  instrument 
I variously  constructed,  but  consUting  essentially  of 
! an  arc  of  a circle  dirided  into  degrees,  used  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stare.  In 
I Gunnery,  the  gunner's  square,  an  ioatnunent  for 
I elevating  and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &c.  It 

I consists  of  two  rectangular  branches  of  wood  or 

I brass,  baring  a quadmital  arch  between  them, 

I dirided  into  IK)°,  and  furnished  with  a thread  and 
plummet  Quadrant  of  oldtadt^  an  appendix  to 
an  artificial  globe,  consLHting  of  a slip  of  brass  gra- 

I duoted  into  90'^,  of  the  same  length  as  those  on 
one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globe,  and  uwtl  as 
a sede  for  measuring  the  distance  between  pUces 
in  decrees. 

Quadraktal,  kwawd-ran'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
uuilrant;  included  in  the  fonrth  part  of  a drcle. 
n Trigonometry,  a quadrxmtal  frtan^b  is  a sphe- 
rical triangle  which  has  one  side  equal  to  a quarter 
ji  of  a circle,  or  90®;— s.  in  Geometry,  a fipire 

I I which  has  every  square  like  a die.  In  Antiqnity, 

I a vessel  of  tbe  form  described  used  by  tbo  Ro- 
mans ; originally  called  an  ompAora ; it  contained 
80  {KHinda  of  water. 

(Quadrat,  kwawd'ret,  t.  (ftiorfra/iM,  squared,  IjU.) 
A mathematical  instrument  for  measuring  alti- 
tudes,  called  also  a geometrical  square  and  line  of 
shadows.  It  consists  of  four  plane  rules  joined 
together  at  right  angles,  two  of  which,  adjacent  to 
each  other,  are  graduated  into  100  or  1000  e»iual 
I parts ; a plummet  suspended  from  the  oumer  re- 

, n>otf**t  from  the  graduated  sides,  gives  tbe  angular 
li  ahiitxle  of  any  object  to  wlucb  the  instniment  is 
I 4P4 


directed.  It  b sometimes  constructed  as  an  addi-  ! 
tkioal  member  on  the  face  of  common  and  other 
quadrants.  In  Printing,  a piece  of  metal  cast  ■ 
like  the  letters,  to  fill  np  the  void  space  between  | 
words,  &C.  QiadraU  are  of  different  aiacs,  called  I 
m quadrats,  « quadrats,  &c.  j 

Quadrate,  kwawd'rete,  a.  (^qwtdratus^  sqnarrd, 
Lat.)  Square ; haring  four  equal  and  parallel 
aides ; divbible  into  four  equal  parts  ; < x <ct ; ' 

suited  : fitted  ; applicable ;— s.  a square ; a sur- 
face with  four  equal  and  parallel  sides.  In  A»tn>> 
logy,  on  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which 
they  are  dbtant  from  each  other  90®,  same  as  < 
qvartile  i — r.  n.  {quadra,  Lat.)  to  suit ; to  cor- 
respond ; to  bo  accommodated — followed  by  mth. 

Quadratic,  kwawd-rel Ik,  a.  S<^uare ; denoting  a 
square,  or  pertaining  to  it.  In  Algebra,  a qu^  ‘ 
ratic  equation  b one  in  which  the  unknown  quan- 
tity b of  two  dimensions,  or  of  the  second  power. 

Quadrato,  kwawd-ra'to,V  a.  (quadrato,  Itel.)  In 

Quadbo,  kwawd'ro,  / Music,  a name  given 
to  the  note  B in  the  nAturol  or  diatonic  scale.  . 

Qu  ADBATBlX,  kwawd-ra'trilugs.f^Modraros,  s>^uared, 
Lat.)  In  Geometry,  a transcendal  curve,  by  means 
of  which  the  quadrature  of  curv'iliucar  spaces  can 
be  determiiwd  mrchanicaUy. 

Quadrature,  kwawd're-ture,  s.  (TwiJra^io,  a squar- 
ing, Lat.)  Tbe  act  of  squaring;  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  area  of  any  figure  iu  a square  or  other 
rectilinear  figure ; a quadrate ; a square ; tha  ' 
state  of  being  square.  In  Astnmnmy,  that  aspect  i 
of  the  moon  when  abe  b a quadrant,  or  90^  from  the 
sun,  when  entering  her  second  or  fourth  quarter.  ■ 
In  Anatomy,  quadrattu  lumbonim,  a muscle  aria-  i 
iiig  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  inserted  into 
the  last  rib  and  tbe  tnuun-erse  processes  of  the  firrt 
four  lumbar  vertebne : it  inclines  the  loins  to  oos  j 
side.  Quadratta  fnnoru,  a muscle  arbing  from 
the  tuber  bchii,  and  inserted  into  the  intertruebaa-  | 
teral  line:  It  moves  tbe  thigh  backwards. 

QuADur.L,  kwawd’rel,  a.  {tpuidrtUo,  Ital.)  In 
Architecture,  a kind  of  artificial  stone  made  of 
chalky  earth,  and  dried  fur  two  years  in  the  shade : 

00  called  from  being  square. 

Quadrknriai.,  kwawd-rcji'ne-al,  \ a.  {quadrir- 

QuadrikrMAI.,  kwawd-rc-cn'nc-al, > enniun»,from 
quatuoT,  four,  and aiM'is,  ayear,  loit.)  Compris- 
ing four  years;  happening  once  o'ery  four  yeare. 

Quadrf.smiallt,  kwawd-rcn'ue-al-le,  mi  Ones 
every  four  yeara. 

Quadri,  kwawd're.  In  Chemistry,  a prefix  rigni- 
fring  that  the  base  b in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  to  the  combiniog  matter,  os  ^it/rroxolnto 
of  potash,  cousbting  of  one  port  of  potassa  to 
four  of  o^ic  acid. 

Quadria,  kwawd're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Antoine  do 
la  Quadra,  a Spanish  cultivator  of  plants.)  A 
getius  of  plaiita,  natives  of  Chili : Order,  Uiotacem. 

QuaDRIBLE,  kwawd're-bl,  a.  {quadra,  I square, 
Lot.)  lliat  may  be  squared. 

Quadbicapsular,  kwawd-re-kap'au-lar,  a.  (qwa- 
tuor,  four,  loiU  and  capsule.)  In  Botany,  haring 
four  capsules  to  a flower. 

Quadricohnous,  kwawd-rc-kawr'ntis,  a.  {qftatuor,  1 
four,  and  cornn,  a born,  Lat.)  Having  four  horna.  I 

QuaDMIDECIMAL,  kwawd-re-des’e-mal,  o.  {qwt- 
tuor,  four,  and  d^cm,  ten,  Lot.)  In  Cryistelo- 
grnphy,  designating  a crystal  wh<jsc  prbm,  or  tbs  [ 
middle  ))ort,  has  four  faces  and  two  Bummits,  c<A- 
taiiiing  together  ten  faces.  ,| 
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QUADRIDEXTATE  -QUADRIPilYLLOUS. 


QUADRIPLICATED— QUACSTUS. 


i QL'AiiRiDENTATiSy  kw»wd-rc>den'tAtc,  a.  (^ua/ticr, 
four,  and  de/Uu,  » tooth,  Lat)  Having 

four  teeth. 

QuADRiENKlCM,  kwawd-re-en'no-um,  s.  (Latin.) 
In  Scottish  Law,  the  term  of  four  years  allowed 
I to  a minor  after  his  majority,  dtiring  which  he 
I mar,  by  suit  or  action,  etidcavour  to  annul  aity 
I deed  granted  to  bis  prcjndico  during  bis  minority. 

Quadrifid,  kwawd'ro-Hd,  a.  (^vadn/ii/utf  from 
fmUnoTf  four,  and  jMo,  I divide,  I.at,)  In  Bo> 

I tony,  four>dcft,  divided  about  half-way  from  tho 
margin  to  the  base,  os  a ^tku/ri/(d  perianth ; cut 
about  half-way  into  four  segments,  with  linear 
sinuses  and  atr^ht  margins,  as  a ^w/u/n/id  leaf. 

Qdadriflorai.,  kwawd-ro-do'ral,  a.  (Tuatoor, four, 
and  yloif  jCoris,  a flower,  Lat.)  Exhibiting  four 
flowers. 

QrADRtFROXS,  fcwawd're-frons,  #.  (Latin.)  In 
I Mythology,  a surname  of  Janus,  because  be  is  re- 
I presented  with  four  heads. 

I Quadrioa,  kwawd-ri'ga,  #.  (I.otin.)  In  Antiquity, 

I a car  or  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  whicli  ore 

j harnessed  abreast,  and  not  in  pairs.  In  Surgery, 

I a bandage  for  tho  sternum  and  rit»,  so  called  from 
I its  resemblance  to  the  trappings  of  the  ancient 
chariot  of  that  name. 

QuADRiOBJ»ABioC8,kwawd-re-je-na're-ns,a(^uad- 
raffetii\  forty,  Lat.)  ConsUting  of  forty. 

Qi'ADKlJUOATK,  kwawd-n>-joo'gnte,  a.  (^PMztwor, 
four,  and  jn^um,  a yoke.  Lat.)  In  Botany,  pin- 
nate, with  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 

QuadkilatRkal,  kwawd-re-lat'iir-al,  m (^no/mot, 

. four,  and  fn/iu,  a ride,  Lat)  Having  fotir  rigiit- 
I lined  sides,  and  conseijnently  four  angles; — «.  a 
I quadrangle, — which  see. 

I Qi'ADKtLATEUALNESS,  kwswd-re-lat'ur-al-nes.  t. 

I The  property  of  having  four  right-lined  sides, 
forming  as  many  angles 

Qi  AURILITERAL,  kwawd-re-Ut'oT-al,  a,  Ctptnfuor, 
four,  and  /<V«ra,  a letter,  I^)  Cuuristing  of 
I four  letters. 

[ Quadrille,  kwaw-dril' or  ka-drir,s.  (French.)  A 
I game  played  by  four  {versems  with  forty  cards, 
[ being  the  remain<lfr  of  the  pack  aAer  tin*  four 

. teus,  nines,  and  eights  ore  discarded;  a kitid  of  dance. 

Quadrillion,  kwawd-rirytm,  s.  The  number 
prodooed  by  raising  a million  to  the  fourth  power. 

Quadrilobatb,  kwawd-re-lo'bate,)  a.  (quaivor, 

Quadrilobrd,  kwawd're-lobte,  / four,  and 
loiuSy  a lobe,  Lat ) In  Botany,  having  four  lobes, 
^ as  a quadrilobaU  leaf. 

Quadrilocdlak,  kwawd-re-lok'u-lar,  a.  (qvaluor^ 
I four,  and  locuiut,  a cell,  Lat)  Four-celled; 
having  four  cells. 

I Quadrin,  kwawd’rin,  «.  A mito;  a small  piece  of 
I money,  in  value  about  a farthing.— Obsolete. 

I Quadrinomial,  kwawd-ro-no'mo-al,  a.  (fun/Mor, 
i four,  and  women,  a name,  Lat)  Counting  of 
four  denominations. 

* QuADttlPARTiTE,  kwaw-drip'ar-tite,  a.  (qHoivnr, 

I fotir,  and  pariituSy  divided,  IjiL)  Divided  into 

four  parts. 

, QuADRiFASTiTELT,  kwaw-(lrip'ar-tit«-1e,  nd.  In 
four  divisions ; in  a quadripartite  distribution. 

Quadripaktition,  kwawd-ro-par-tiah'un,  s.  A 
, division  by  four,  or  the  taking  of  the  fourth  part 
I of  any  number  or  quantity. 

QuADRiPttTLLOuii,  kwawd-re-fil'ns,  a.  (^ywthutr, 
I four,  Lat.  and  pkyllon,  a leaf,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
I four-leaved;  having  four  leaves. 


Quaduiflicatrd,  kwawd-re-pH'ka-tid,«.(c/«<ifMrti*,  : 
four,  and  plica,  a fold,  L^)  la  Concbolog)*,  j 
having  four  pLuts  or  folds.  ; 

QdadrikeME,  kwawd're-remc,  $.  (qmdrirrmu, 
Lat)  A galley  with  four  benches  of  ours  or  . | 
rowers.  ' I 

Quadrisyllable,  kwawd-re-rina-bl,  s.  (quatvory  ^ 
four,  Lat  and  syllable.)  A word  of  four  syl-  ' 
lablcs.  1 1 

QUADRtVALTB,  kwawd're-valv,  \ a.(q'ta- 

QcrADRiVALvrLAH,  kwawd-re-varvu-lar,  J tuor,  '1 
four,  and  rnfro,  a valve,  Lat)  In  Botany,  having  ' 
four  valves. 

Quadrivalver,  kwawd're-valvs,  s.  plu,  A door  ' 
with  four  folds  of  leaves. 

Quadbifial,  kwawd-riv'e-al,  o.  {quatttor,  four,  and 
r»o,  a way,  Lot)  Uavlug  four  roods  meeting  in 
a point  ' 

Quadrix)n,  kwaw-droon',)  s.  In  SpanUh  .\mer-  | 
Qcateron,  kwaw'tur-on,  / lea,  the  olTspring  of  ! 
a mulatto  woman  by  a wliito  man;  a person  i 
quarter-blooded.  j 

Quadrum,  kwawd'mm,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Music,  the  | 
same  os  naturoL, — which  see.  \ 

Qcadrcmax,  kwawd'rii-man,  $,  (rjuntnor^  ftmr,  and  ! 
maiuu,  the  liond,  Lat)  An  annual  having  four  ' 
hands  that  correspond  to  those  of  a man,  as  a j 
monkey.  I 

Quadkumaka,  kwawd-rJ-ma'na,  j».  pin,  Cuvier’s  I 
name  for  his  second  ordi-r  of  Mammifrmns  aid-  ! 
nulls— those  having  four  hands;  including  tho  | 
apes,  monkeys,  lemum,  iSx.  I 

QuADRtrMASOi'S,  kwdw.l-rri'iiian-us,  a.  Four- 
handed;  haring  four  Ininds.  i| 

QUADUiTKlJ,  kwawd'rn-po«l,  n.  (quadrapes,  from  ' 
y«a</ior,  four,  and  pcs,  a foot,  Lit.)  Having  four  j 
legs  and  ft'et;— «.  an  animal  having  four  logs  and 
feet,  as  n horse,  a Hon,  &a  { | 

QUAUnurLB,  kwswd'r^-pl,  n,  (qwdrvpJuM,  IaI.)  ; 
Fourfdd; — $.  four  times  the  sum  or  number; — | 
V.  a.  to  m.ike  four  times  as  mneh.  or  as  many. 
QuadrUI’LICatb,  kwawd-roo'ple-kate,  a.  Four- 
fold; four  times  nqwato<l o.  a,  to  moko  four- 
fold; to  double  twice.  I 

Quadrupi.ication,  kwawd-ril-ple-kVslmn, ».  Tlio 
act  of  making  f.mrfoKl,  and  tiking  four  limes  the 
simple  sum  or  amount. 

Quadrufly,  kwawdru-pio,  ad.  In  a fourfold 
quantity. 

QU./E,  que.  A Latin  word  signifying  vhich,  fre- 
quently used  in  law  aipres^ions,  as.  est  eadem  I 
(which  is  tlio  same),  formal  words  use<l  in  plcail-  j 
ing  to  supply  the  w.int  of  a traverse.  Q>u9  piura,  , 
a writ  which  formerly  l.iy  when  an  inquisition  had  ' 
been  mode  by  an  esc’ho^iUjr  in  any  county,  of  such  4 
lands  and  tenements  as  any  man  died  seised  of,  | 
and  it  was  imaging  that  all  which  were  in  his  ; 
possession  were  not  found  by  the  officer. 

QUiEKE,  kwc're.  A I.atin  wor«l  meaning  inquire;  I 
seek ; used  when  anything  is  ivoommendcil  for 
inquiry:  generally  written  qttery, — which  see. 
Qu.esta,  kwes'ta,  $.  (qtuastw,  gain,  advsiit.igc,  Ijit.)  ! 
In  the  middle  ages,  an  iudulgcnco  or  remUrion  of  I 
penance  grantetl  by  the  pope.  , 

Qujestor. — See  Questor. 

Qu.*8Torii:m,  kwcs-lo're-Din,  ».  (Latin.)  A part  ' 
of  the  Roman  camp  to  the  right  of  the  prn’torium, 
devoted  to  the  questor,  and  the  comp  stores  under  ] 
his  charge.  ' 

Qu^estus,  kwcs'tua,  $.  (IjUan.)  In  Liw,  that  1 
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which  a mao  has  aoquiml  bj  parchoscf  in  oppo> 
aitioD  to  hrreditaSy  which  he  acquirea  by  dcMvnt. 

Quaff,  kwiif,  p.  a.  (^qmtick^  ^9^  * drink> 

cop  with  two  short  ears,  Scotch,  eunck,  a drink* 

1 ing  cop,  Gael)  To  di^k;  to  swallow  in  large 

1 quantities; — 9.  n.  to  drink  laxurioasly. 

Twelrv  days  the  gndti  their  solemn  rereU  keep^ 

JLnd  with  blameless  Bthiops  in  the  deep.— l>r|Nisa. 

Quaffek,  kwaffur,  s.  One  who  quaiTs o.  a*  to 

I feel  oak — A low  word,  and  obeoloto  as  a verb. 
Ducks,  harinit  larfer  nerves  that  oome  into  their  bills 

than  Koese,  fMt^er  and  grope  out  their  meat  the  moek 

— /VrAoSt. 

Quaooa,  kwag'ga,  s.  A species  of  horwe,  rcjjardcd 
as  intermetliutu  between  the  tebra  and  the  ass. — 
Written  also  quacAa. 

Quagot,  kwag'ge,  a.  Soft;  boggy. 

Quaoxirk,  kwag’mire,  $.  (front  quAke  and  mire.) 
Soft  wet  land,  which  has  a surface  firm  enough  to 
bear  a person. 

Quaid,  kwade,  a.  A word  used  by  Spenser,  appa- 
rently fur  quailed. 

Quail,  qwale,  r.  n.  (etdy  a flagging  or  drooping, 
ewia^  faint,  Welsh.)  To  rink  into  dejection;  to 
langnish  ; to  fade  ; to  wither ; — obsolete  in  the 

II  last  two  senses  ;—(mtf/er,  Fr.  quagliarty  lUiL  to 

, cardie,)  tociudle;  to  coagulate,  os  milk;-— r.  a. 

(ctoe/ZiM,  Sax.)  to  crush;  to  depress;  to  subdue  ; 
1'  Hy  trreat  heart 

Was  never  berore. — Btnu.  S FUL 

— ^ the  common  name  of  the  birds  of  the  genua 
Cotamix:  Family,  Perdiddre.  Quail-pipe,  a pipe 
1 or  cal)  to  allure  the  quail  into  a net ; a kind  of 

1 ' leathern  purae  in  the  form  of  a pear,  partly  filled 
with  horse-bair,  with  a whistle  at  the  end. 

QuAiLiKG,  kwaliiig,  s.  The  act  of  failing  in  spirit 
‘ or  resolution. 

' Ho  wrltoii,  there  Is  no  qpniUng  now; 

BM-auw  tbo  klnr  la  certainly  poaoesa’d 
1 Of  all  our  porputwa. — JiiAaA*. 

1 Quaikt,  kwante,  a.  (by  some  sappoaed  to  be  from 
' the  old  French  coint,  Armoric,  eoemt,  pretty;  by 

1 others  from  the  laOin  eomphu,  ready.)  Kii'e; 

dainty;  curious;  scrupulously  and  superfluously 
exact ; having  petty  elegance  ; 

You  are  iflad  to  be  employed, 

; To  show  bow  fwiiiU  an  orator  you  ara.—  fflWikr 

subtile;  artful; — (obsolete  in  these  senses;) 

As  eUarkes  bot-n  full  subtle  and  fuoMi.— CAonecr. 

1 . fine-spun ; artfully  framed  ; 
i 1 I’ll  spnak  of  fra3rs, 

Like  a fine  brajoclng  yooUi,  and  tell  quabu  Ilea, 

How  honoumhic  Udl«w  sought  my  love, 

Which  I denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died. — 
affected ; foppish.  In  common  use,  odd ; strange ; 

1 faii'ifuL 

Quaintly,  kwantele,  ad.  Artfully;  ingeniously; 
with  dexterity. 

Quaintnkhs,  kwante 'nea,  s.  Nicetieas;  petty  neat- 
ness or  elegance ; oddness ; peculiarity. 

Quak  Fm  kwalus  p.  a.  (cioocsaa,  Sax.  quackeln.  Germ.) 
To  aliake;  to  tremble;  to  be  agitated;  to  shake 
with  violent  convxxUions,  aa,  the  mountains  quake ; 
to  shake  or  tremble  as  Uie  earth  under  our  feet ; 
— V.  a,  to  frighten ; to  throw  into  agitation  ; — 
(obsolete  as  an  active  verb;) — «.  a shudder;  a 
tremulous  agitation. 

Quakeu,  kwa'kur,  $.  One  who  quakes.  One  of  a 
sect  of  Christians  eminent  for  the  parity  of  their 
morals,  their  kindliness  of  dU{>osttion  and  condnet 
to  each  other,  and  their  general  benevolence  to  alL 
4B6 

The  name  is  said  by  some  to  owe  its  origin  to  a H 
trembling  exhibited  by  the  first  leaders  of  the  s(H.-t  ! 
when  addressing  public  audiences;  but  by  them-  1 
aelves  it  is  asserted,  that  this  opprobrious  epithet  | 
arose  from  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fox,  when  committed 
to  prison,  deriring  the  magistrate  * to  quake  at  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  Hiey  are  more  appropriately  . 
distinguished  under  tho  name  of  the  * Society  of  ! 
Friends.'  || 

Quakkrisji,  kwa'knr-ixm,)  «.  The  peculiar  man- 

Quakrry,  kwalrur-e,  ) ners,  tenets,  or  wor- 

ship of  the  quakers. 

Quakbrly,  kwakur-le,  odL  Resembling  qnakers. 

Quaking,  kwaking,  s.  A shaking;  tremulous 
aritatioD;  trepidation.  |j 

Quaking-grass. — See  Brixa. 

Qualka,  qua'le-a,  s.  A name  given  to  one  of  the 
species  by  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  V'ochyacem. 

Qualk  Jus.  quale  jus,  s.  (Latin.)  InLaw,  awrit 
which  lay  when  a religious  person  baa  jndgment 
to  recover  lands,  &e.,  to  inquire  whether  the  party 
has  any  right  to  recover  sudi  lands,  See. 

QuALiriAULK,  kwawl'e-fi-a-bl,  a.  (see  Qualify.)  Thai 
may  be  qualified  ; that  may  be  abated  or  modified. 

Qualification,  kwawl-e-fe-ka'shun,  s.  (Fmtch.) 
Any  natural  endowment,  or  any  acquirement  wliich 
fits  a person  to  fill  an  office,  or  enables  him  to 
sustain  a character  with  success;  legal  ;>owi-r  or 
requisite ; abateiuent ; dimiuuUon ; modification ; 
restriction. 

Quaufied,  kwawi  e-fide,  pari.  a.  Fitted  by  ac- 
oomplishments  (M' endowments ; modified.  Id  Law, 
a <phoH_fied  oatk  is  one  in  which  a person  swears 
not  only  rimply,  but  drcumstuntislly. 

Qualipieunbss,  kwawi'e-fide-nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  qualified  or  fitted. 

Qualifier,  kwawle-fi-ur,  s.  He  or  that  which 
qualifies ; that  which  modifies. 

Qualify,  kwawl'e-fi,  r.  a.  {ip»alifier,  Fr.)  To 
fit  for  any  place,  office,  or  occupatiou ; to  furnish  j j 
with  the  necessary  accomplishments ; to  nuke 
capable  of  any  employment  or  privilege ; to  abate,  ' 
soften,  or  diminish ; to  ease ; to  assuage ; to  mo-  1 
dify;  to  regulate. 

Quautt,  kwawl'e-te,  a {quaKUu,  Lat  qualiU,  Fr.) 
That  which  belongs  to  a body  or  substance ; nature 
reladvely  oonsidei^ ; power  of  producing  oeitain 
effects ; disporition ; temper ; virtue  or  ^-ice,  as, 
good  or  bad  qualities ; acquirement ; atiOom{dish- 
ment;  chara^r. 

Qualm,  kwawm,  s.  (Germ,  and  Dan.  eietalm,  Sax.) 

A sudden  fit  of  sickness;  a sen^atUm  of  uau^a; 
a scruple  of  conscience ; a sudden  uneasiness  of 
conscience. 

Qualmish,  kwaw'mish.  a.  Sick  at  the  stomscli ; 
inclined  to  vomit ; affected  will)  nausea. 

Qualmisiilt,  kwaw'inish-le,  ocl.  In  a qoalmish 
manner. 

Qualmishness,  kwaw'mlsh-nes,  s.  Naufiea. 

Quamasu,  kwawm 'ash,  «.  The  Indian  name  for  a 
Korth  Americau  plant,  the  Scilla  esculents.  This 
name  is  also  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  plant  1 
Camassia  esculenta,  a native  of  Colombia. 

Quamuiu,  kwani'de-oo.  A Latin  word  meaning  as 
hng  as,  introduced  into  law  expresaiona,  aa  in 
quamtiiu  $e  bene  gesserit  (aa  long  as  he  oond'icts  | 
himself  wein,  a clause  frequently  inserted  in  the  : 
grants  of  offices,  &C;,  by  letters  patent. 

Quandary,  kwawn'dA-re,  s.  (gu’ea  dirai  what 
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lh*H  I ujf  of  it,  Fr.)  A doubt ; a ditbcnltf ; an 
uncertainty; — r.  a.  to  bring  into  a difEcuJty.— 
I Kot  luwl  as  a Terb. 

1 Methink^  I am  quamdttrj^d. — Otway. 

1 Quaitdo,  kwan'do.  A Latin  word  used  in  certain 
law  exprestuons,  signifying  vfAea,  as  qwtw/o  acci- 
' den'nt  (wben  they  may  happen) ; judgment  of 

assets,  gtumdo  accidm'n/,  is  a judgment  which  is 
•ometimes  signed  against  an  executor,  and  which 
j empowers  tlie  party  so  signing  it  to  have  tho 

1 benefit  of  assets  which  mar  at  any  time  afterwards 

! oome  to  the  hands  of  the  executor,  or  whenever 

they  may  happen. 

Quantitative,  kwawn'to-ta-tir,)  a (from  (jnan- 
' Quajjtitive,  kwawn'le-tiv,  / tity.)  Esti- 

1 rouble  according  to  quantity. 

' Quantitt,  kwawn'te-te,  s.  ( iftwnHte,  Fr.  ^uaniitfu, 

1 lAt.)  That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  he 

1 increased  or  diminlnhed  * any  indctcrmiTiate  weight 

1 or  measure ; bulk  or  weight : an  indefinite  extent 

of  space ; a portion  or  part ; a largo  pertion.  In 
Grammar,  the  measure  of  a sylJable,  or  that  which 
detenninea  the  time  in  which  it  is  pronounced.  In 
Lope,  a category,  tinirersal  or  jiiedicameDt : a 
general  concep^n.  In  MathemaUcs,  any  thing 
which  can  be  mnlttplicd,  divided,  or  measured: 

1 Jkmotem  fuan/tfUj  are  nannity  represented  by  the 

1 first  lettm  of  the  alphabet,  and  tMubtotm  auanii- 

^ ties  by  the  last;  positive  ^uoniities  are  sneh  as  are 

afiect^  by  the  sign  and  nvffntive  ^van/ities  are 

I tliOM  afiected  by  the  sign  — . In  Music,  quantity 

\ is  the  relative  duration  of  a note  or  syllable. 

Quantity  of  mattfr^  in  a bodv,  is  the  measure 
arising  from  the  joint  ooiidderation  of  its  magni- 
tude and  density.  Quantity  of  nuttion,  tn  a b^j, 
is  the  measure  arising  from  the  joint  consideration 
of  its  quantity  of  mutter  and  its  velodtj. 

1 QtUNTL'M,  kwawn'tnm.  A Latin  word  used  in  oer- 
1 tain  law  expressions,  rignifying  how  much,  as 

1 much  as.  Quantnin  meruit  (us  much  as  he  deserved), 

an  action  grounded  on  tho  implied  promise  of  a 
person  when  he  employs  another,  to  give  him  such 
pn^moiitas  he  should  deservo  or  earn.  QuanUtm 
1 v<tUb(U  (as  much  as  it  was  worth),  an  action 

1 founded  on  the  assnmed  promise  of  a person  on 

I receiving  goods  at  no  certain  rate,  to  pay  for  them 

j as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

li  Quaquatfhsal.  kwaw-kws-ver'ssl,  a.  (^o^^on 
1 every  side,  and  reritis,  inclined,  I.at.)  Inclined 

I I towards  every  side ; facing  all  ways.  In  Geology, 

1 j a qvaquarersal  dip  is  a bod  which  is  inclined, 

{ facing  all  sides. 

' ; Quarantine,  kwawr'an-teen,  s.  {qnarantaine^  Fr. 

1 ^uarofl^ina,  forty,  Ital.)  The  space  of  forty  days, 

being  the  time  which. a ship,  suspected  of  infec- 
1 fion,  is  obliged  to  forbear  interconrso  or  commerce ; 

! rest^nt  of  intercoQTse  to  which  a ship  is  subjected 

on  the  preanmptioD  that  she  may  be  infected, 

! either  for  forty  days,  or  for  any  other  limited  term. 

In  I.aw,  quaraniain  is  the  benefit  ail<>wed  by  the 
law  of  England  to  the  widow  of  a landed  ]Ooprictor, 
i of  continuing  forty  days  after  hut  decease,  in  his  ca- 

pital messuage,  or  chief  mansion-house c.  a.  to 
prohibit  from  intercmirse  with  a city  or  its  inhabi- 
tsnts,  applied  to  sliijis,  persons,  or  goods,  wben 
suspected  of  infection. 

Quaes,  kwa're.  A Latin  word  signifying  where- 
fore; why;  used  in  eertaiu  law  expressions,  as 
quare  clausum  freyit  (wherefore  he  broke  the 
cIomX  species  of  action  of  trespass  which 

vuL  II.  3 a 

ha.H  fur  its  object  tho  recovery  of  damages  for  an 
nnlawfiil  entry  upon  another’s  hind.  Quart  rjicit  ^ 
i/tf-a  tenninum^  a writ  which  lay  where  the  wmng-  | 
doer,  or  ejector,  is  not  himself  in  pi>^v*.'wuon  of  tlie  | 
lands,  but  another  who  claims  under  him.  Quare  ' 
vnptdit  (why  hp  hinders),  the  remedy  by  which  : 
a party,  whose  right  to  a benefice  U obstructeil,  f 
recovers  the  presentation ; the  form  of  action  now  t 
constantly  ailopted  to  try  a dispute*!  title  to  lui  ad- 
Towson.  Quart  tacwm^irtl  (why  he  has  incum- 
beredX  a s]XK^hil  urtion  against  a bishop  to  recover 
the  presentation  to  a liviug,  and  also  sal  isfaetkm  in 
damsg(4t  for  the  injury  doiie  the  phiiiitifT  by  to- 
cumhtring  the  church  with  a clerk  during  the 
pending  of  a suit  concerning  tho  right  of  pn>eii->  i 
tatUm.  Quart  non  adtnissii  (u'hy  does  he  not  1 
admit),  a wTit  which  lies  against  a bishop  to  re-  j 
cmer  satiAfuction  in  damages,  for  not  admitting  ; 
and  instituting  the  clerk  of  a patron,  whose  right  i 
to  present  hoi  been  established  by  judgment  of  a 1 
court  of  law.  Quare  non  permittei,  a writ  winch  ‘ 
lay  for  one  who  hail  a right  to  present  to  a bene-  | 
fice  for  a turn  or  toume  against  the  proprietary. 
Quare  obsirurit,  a writ  which  lay  agal^  him  who 
fenced  up  liU  ground,  so  that  they  who  bad  a right 
could  not  pass. 

Quahrci.,  kwaw/ril,  s.  (querelle,  Fr.  querela^  Lai. 
and  Itol.)  A brawl;  a petty  fight  or  senfl^;  a 
dispute ; a breach  of  friendship  or  concord ; open 
variance  between  parties ; a cause  of  dispute : 
something  that  gives  a right  to  reprisal  or  action  ; 
objection ; ill-will,  or  n‘oson  to  complain ; some- 
thing peeiish  or  malicioos — (not  used  in  this 
sense.)  In  Law,  quarrel  relates  not  only  to  real 
and  personal  actions,  but  also  to  the  causes  of  ac- 
tions and  suits,  so  that  by  the  release  of  all  quar- 
rel^  not  only  actions  pending,  bat  also  causes  of 
action  and  suit  are  released. — Coictl; — (^trare/,  a 
dart,  Welsh,)  an  arrow  with  a iqnare  head; 

Twang’d  the  string,  out  flew  the  qunrrtl  loud. — Fiiir/ai. 
a pane  of  glass;  a square;— v.  n.  to  dispute  vio- 
lently with  loud  and  angry  words:  to  wrangle;  to 
scold;  to  fight;  to  scutlle;  to  fall  into  varisnoo ; 
to  find  fault ; to  cavil ; to  disagree ; to  be  at  vari- 
ance r.  a.  to  quarrel  with ; to  compel  by  a 
quarrel,  as  to  quarrel  a man  out  of  his  estate. 

Quarreler,  kwnwrl'ur,  #.  One  wbo  quanels, 
wrangles,  or  fights. 

Quarreling,  kwawrllng,  t.  Breach  of  concord  ; 
dispute ; objection ; disagreemcat. 

Quaurelous,  kwawTl'usy  o.  Petulant;  apt  or  dis- 
posed to  quarrel — Little  used. 

Heady  In  crybes,  qtiick  answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  wiuisul.— 

Quarrelsome,  kwawrlsiun,  a.  Apt  to  quan^ ; 
given  to  brawls  and  contention ; indined  to  petty 
fighting;  easily  irritated;  irascible;  petulant, 
choleric. 

Quarrelsomely,  kwawrrsuro-le,  ad.  In  a quar- 
relsome manner;  with  a qaorrelsome  temper; 
petulantly. 

Qi  arrelsomeness,  kwawrl'anm-nes,  s.  Dispo^ 
tion  to  engngo  in  contention  and  brawls;  petu- 
lance. 

Quarry,  kwawr're,  t.  (carrf,  for  ^uorrf,  Fr.)  A 
square;  an  arrow  with  a square  head. — Obsolete 
in  these  senses.  In  Falconry,  the  game  which  a 
hawk  is  pursuing,  or  has  killedL  Among  hunters, 
a ;>art  of  tho  entrails  of  the  beast  taken,  given  to 
the  bounds;  (cam'ere,  Fr.)  a stone  mine;  a place 
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fr!if‘rc  stones  are  duj*.  In  Paris,  the  qvnrriea  are 
a vust  cd%'rm  under  the  dty,  several  niilei  in  ex- 
tent;— r.  n.  to  piv;  upon— (little  oaed  in  this 
a.  a.  to  dig  or  take  frotn  a quarry. 
Quitrryvutn,  a man  occupied  in  qnarrying  stones.  ' 
QrARRYiNGS,  kwafTrire-ings,  i.  The  small  pieces  | 
whirl)  are  broken  or  chipped  off  ftt>m  the  diflereiit  i 
sortM  of  muteriuls  found  and  wrought  in  quarries,  I 
while  pirparing  them  for  diffcTcnt  uses.  I 

Qi'akt,  kwawrt, «.  (^Mortiw,  a tonrth,  Lat.)  The  ^ 
fourtl)  part ; a quarter — (not  used  in  this  sense) ; | 
the  fourth  p.vt  of  a gallon ; two  pints ; a restiel 
obtaining  the  fourth  of  a gallon ; a sequence  of 
four  cards  in  the  ganie  of  pic(]uet. 

I Qi’AATam,  kwawritan,  a.  (tjttarUimu^  tlte  fourth, 
Lst.)  The  fourth ; occurring  every  fourth  day. 
In  Pathology,  the  (jmtrUin  is  a species  of  in- 
termittent fever,  in  which  the  intennU&ion  u 
generally  about  seventy-two  boors,  the  paroxysm 
commencing  in  the  aftentoon,  and  generally  last- 
ing aWut  uine  houra.  There  are  four  varieties  of 
this  disexw. 

QUARTATio.y,  kwawr-ta'shnn,  a.  In  Metallurgy, 
the  operation  by  which  the  quantity  one  thing 
ia  ma^  equal  to  the  fourth  of  another,  as  in  re- 
fining gold  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  three 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  latter. 

Quarter,  kwaw/tur,  $.  (tptmiuM,  the  foorth  part, 
I.at.)  The  foorth  part;  the  foarth  part  of  a 
ewL,  or  28  lbs.  avoirdapuU;  the  fourth  part  tA  a 
tun,  or  eight  bushels.  In  speaking  of  tl>e  moon's 

I age,  the  Iburth  part  of  a lunation ; a region  In  the 

' bemUphrre  or  great  circle;  one  of  the  four  cardi- 

nal }>oints  ; a particular  region  of  a town,  city,  or 

• , country;  propcT  station ; a square  pane!  enclosing 

j I a trefoil  or  other  ornament.  In  Military  affairs, 

I I the  remuuion  or  sparing  of  the  life  of  an  enemy 

\ I when  in  one’s  power ; treatment  shown  to  an 

I enemy;  indulgence ; friendship ; amity— ^ob«deto 

|!  in  tU«  last  two  seaMa);^^Qe  fourth  of  the  car- 

II  case  of  an  animal,  including  a limb;  the  fourth 

r port  of  a year;  the  afferpart  of  a ship’s  side.  On 

■ the  ipnirur^  implies  the  bearing  or  positioo  of  an 

I abyii  t fn'on  Ijetween  aft  jin«l  sl<cam.  Qttarier-hill^ 

j,  a list  coutaiuing  the  dithTcnt  stations  where  the 

j , ofllcers  and  crew  are  to  take  poet  in  time  of  sc- 

tloa.  QHirrUr-cloths^  long  pieces  of  painted  can- 
vas, extended  on  the  oatdde  of  the  quarter-net- 
ting, frtau  the  upper  part  of  the  galk-ry  to  the  gang- 
way. Quaritr~iUck^  the  portion  of  the  nppermoet 
deck  of  a ship,  between  the  main  and  mizeu  mssts:^ 
thi;*  is  the  paratlr  in  men-of-w.ir.  llie  qnartrr- 
gallcry  b a small  balcony  on  the  quarter  of  a ship, 
geucrally  communicating  by  doors  with  that  on 
tlic  stem.  Q*»orter-jmn«<r,  a petty  officer  uatior 
direction  of  the  goimer  of  a ship  of  war,  whom  bo 
has  to  assi't  in  every  part  of  his  duty  One  quar- 
tcT-guuner  is  allowed  for  every  four  guns.  Uuar- 
jl  ter-uu  n are  officers  urd*T  tlic  master-shipwrights, 
ap|H>iiited  to  superintend  companies  of  shipwrights 
in  iTp.ariQg  sltips  of  war.  Quartfr-nffting  is  a 
sort  of  tiet-wtwk  extended  along  tlie  rails  on  the 
upfwr  port  of  a ship’s  quarter.  Quortcr-mils  are 
narrow  iitoulded  pkankis  reaching  from  tlie  top  of 
ti>c  stem  to  the  gangway,  and  serving  a.v  a fence 
to  the  quarter -deck,  to  prevent  the  men  from  fall- 
ing into  the  sea.  Qitarter~UKkU,  a strong  tackle 
fixrtl  ocxadonallr  upon  tlie  qiuarter  of  tb«  main  or 
I fon-  yard,  to  hoist  things  in  and  out  of  the  ship.  ' 


(^lorter-Wfsd!,  a wind  that  blows  directly  on  the 
ihip's  quarter,  or  that  which  is  abaft  the  main-  I 
mast  shrouds,  even  with  the  quarter  of  the  ship,  i 
Id  Law,  Qnarier  Swion*  is  a general  court  held 
quarteriy  by  the  justices  of  the  )>face  of  each  county, 
with  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  feloniea  and 
trespsssea.  In  the  Anny,  the  Quarter-iiiarter  is 
an  officer  whose  buaneas  it  is  to  attend  to  the 

Juarten  for  the  soldiers,  their  provisions,  forsge, 

:e.  Id  the  Navy,  an  officer  who  assists  the  mates 
in  their  duties,  in  stowing  the  bold,  eoUing  the 
cables,  attending  the  steemge,  and  keepng  time 
by  the  watch-glasses.  Qaartsmorter-^eneml^ 
an  officer  whoso  doty  is  to  mark  the  marches  and  I 
encampments  of  an  array,  the  bead-quarter*,  the 
place  for  the  artillery,  and  to  promre  supyilia  of 
provirions,  forage,  &c.  Quarler-dag,  the  day  that 
completes  three  months ; the  day  when  quarterly 
paynionts  are  made,  as  of  rents,  intereet,  &c. 
(luarter-9taff,  a long  staff  borne  by  foreeters  and 
pork-keejiers  as  s weapon  and  a b^lge  office; 
a staff  of  defence.  In  Architectore,  a quarter^ 
rowed,  the  ochiuus  or  ovolo ; — w.  a.  to  divide  into 
four  equal  parts ; to  divide ; to  separate  into  parts ; 
to  divide  into  distinct  compartments;  to  station 
soldicTfi  for  lodgings;  to  lod^;  to  diet — (obaoleto 
in  this  seiuK)) ; 

Re  fed  on  rermin ; 

And  when  these  fiiil’d,  be'd  suck  his  cUvA  } 

And  qwirter  himself  upon  his  paws. — i/whirwi.  ! 

to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  bereditarr  arms ; 

— r.  a.  to  lodge ; to  have  a temper iry  reridenoe. 
Qdartbraoe,  kwmwr'tor-ajc,  s.  A quarterly  allow- 
ance. 

QuARTERFOtL,  kwawr'tuT-foyl,  or  kwaw'tre-foyl,  a. 
{qualrt/tniillfy  Fr  ) In  Architecture,  disposed  in 
four  segments  of  cirdco,  as  in  windows,  pannels, 
&C.,  of  Gothic  architecture.  | 

Quartcrikg,  kwawr'tur-ing,  $,  Aarignment  of  ' 
quarters  to  soldiera.  In  iloraldry,  the  divirion  of  | 
a shield  by  tao  lines,  fess-wtse  and  pale-wise, 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  shield.  . I 

Quarterly,  kws«r'tor-le,  a.  Containing  or  con-  q 
sisting  of  a fourth  part ; recurring  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  tho  year  rui.  once  in  a quarter 
of  a year.  In  Uontldry,  a term  of  blasoning, 
when  one  and  tho  anno  coat  is  divided  into  four 
equal  parts ; and  a term  of  marshslling,  when  two 
dilFcrent  coots  are  borne  in  the  same  escutcheon. 
Quartern,  kwawr'teni,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  a I 
pint ; a pU a.  applied  to  a four  lb.  loaf.  I ; 

QuAUTKiis.  kwaur’tufs,  s.  p/w.  The  several  stations  " 
in  a ship  of  wsr,  where  the  officers  and  crew  are  | 
po^ed  in  time  of  action.  In  Architecture,  fwor- 
ters  are  smail  vertical  timber  posts,  groerallr 
l.itbed  over,  u-vd  instead  of  walls  fir  the  separa- 
tion or  boundary  of  spartroents.  Military  strtkms, 
or  the  I'laces  where  the  soldiers  are  lodg^  distin- 
guighiri  into  — //m</-//trorfers,  the  place  where  the 
oimmonder-ln-chief  has  his  qoarters.  Qmarirrt  of 
mfrtthmrnt,  places  where  Uoops  that  have  been 
baraKsed  with  marchini!,  put  in  to  refresh  them- 
scItts.  Wiut^  r-ij^tartrrt^  the  plu.es  where  soldiers 
are  lodged  during  the  winter ; also,  the  space  of  | 
time  lh.»t  an  army  lies  in  winier-«)uarteri.  /a- 
trtnehcd-quarifrt^  a place  fortified  with  a ditch 
and  parapet  to  secure  a body  of  troops.  Quarirrt 
at  a tiegf-t  the  encampment  at  one  of  the  prindpsl 
pasNigvs  round,  to  prevent  relief  and  convoys,  /a 
futfrfers,  within  the  Umits  prescribed.  Out  of 
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q\K\rtert^  bcjond  the  limita  prescribed.  Quarirra 
of  <1  maalj  certmn  diTb«i:>as  od  b mast,  where  the 
difTercnt  diameters  are  6et  off  for  hnioK  or  mark* 
ing.  QtiartfTa  of  tkt  ^ard$y  certain  divisions  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  yarda,  where  the  diaiiieteni  are 
I «t  off  from  the  sliiigR. 

Quartbttk,  kwawr-tet',  a,  A piece  of  mosie  ar- 
ranged (or  four  voices  or  four  in>tnnnenta. 

, Quaktilb,  kwawr'tile,  s.  An  aspect  of  the  planets, 

I when  they  are  dii^t^t  from  each  other  a quarter 
of  a circle,  or  90°. 

I QuARTOfE,  kwawr'tine,  t.  The  fourth  envelope  of 
the  vegetable  ovulom,  ooonting  from  the  outside. 

I Qcastu,  kwawr'to,  a.  (qmrtua,  Lat.)  A book  of 
the  Rxe  of  the  fourth  o(  a sheet ; — a.  denoting 
I the  sue  of  a book,  in  which  a sheet  makes  four 

I laavea.  In  Law,  quarto  die  poat^  the  fourth  day 

I aller  the  term. 

Qcartx,  kwawrts,  s.  Hydrate  of  ulicon,  or  sllex, 
with  some  water  of  crystalization ; it  is  a com- 
pound of  a metallic  basis,  silidum  and  oxygen.  It 
is  found  under  every  variety  of  form,  although  In 
its  composition  it  varies  but  slightly.  Sp.  gr.  2.5 
to  2.7 : hardness  = 7.0. 

: QtJAETZosE,  kwawTt'soze,)  d.  Containing  qnaits  j 

Quartet,  l^awrt'ae,  / compoaed  of  quarts  j 
resembling  quarts ; having  the  properties  of  quarts. 

Quash,  kwawsh,  r.  a.  (ewysan,  Sax.  qutuaoy  quatto^ 
Lat.)  To  crush ; to  beat  in  pieces;  to  subdue; 
to  abate ; to  annul ; to  overthrow ; to  make  void ; 
— 0.  «.  to  be  shaken  with  a noise ; — a.  a ipodcs 
of  Cucurbita,  more  commonly  and  properly  temud 
aquaak^  probably  from  its  softness. 

Quasi,  kwas'e,  s.  This  Latin  word,  signifying  <w  if 
is  somedmee  used  before  English  worda,  to  denote 
resemblance,  as  in  quaai-arquntenl,  ^at  which 
I resembles  an  argument. 

I Quasimodo,  kwas-e-mo'do,  a.  In  the  Roman 
t Catbutic  calendar,  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter : 

I so  called  because  the  introU  for  that  day  begins 
with  the  words  Qnoai  mode  geniti  infaniea.” 

! Quas-quas,  kwaslcwaa,  a.  In  Russia,  a fermented 
I liquor  dnmk  by  the  peasantry,  and  tnade  by  pour- 
ing warm  water  on  rye  or  bsLrley  meal : it  is  rec- 
j koned  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 

^ Quasbation,  kwas-sa'sliun,  a.  (qnaaaatio,  Lat) 

I The  act  of  shaking;  the  state  of  being  shaken. — 
j Obsolete. 

‘ CoQtinaal  contusions,  threshing  and  yaoMiuioiu. — (rojrfoa. 

Qcabsia,  kwash'o-a,  a.  A genus  of  plants ; the 
wood  of  Q.  omara  is  intensely  bitter.  The  latter 
has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  bops  in  the 
roanufacture  of  beer.  An  infusion  of  the  chips 
is  used  to  poison  flics ; Order,  Simarubaccse. 

Quabbi.ve,  kwas'sinc,!  «.  The  bitter  extract  of 

Quahbitr,  kwas'dta,  / quassia  amara  and  excelsa. 
It  crystslixes  in  very  small  white  prisms  ; its  so- 
lutions are  colourless  and  intensely  bitter.  For- 
mula, Cao  Hi3  Og. 

Quat,  kwawt,  s.  A pustule;  af^ple. — Obsolete. 

I hare  rubbed  this  youriK  fiuU  almost  to  the  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry. — S/iaJka. 

Quater-cousins,  ka'tur-kus-ains,  a.  pfu.  (qua/uor, 
four,  Lat.  and  cousin.)  Those  within  Uie  tm»t 
four  degrees  of  kindred. 

Quatehm,  kwaw'tem,  a.  (quafrmiy  four,  from  qtia- 
tuor,  Lat.)  Consisting  of  four ; fourfold;  grow- 
ing by  fours. 

Quatkusaht,  kwaw-ter'na-re,  a.  (qtatf^nytarius, 
Lat  from  qtutiuorj  four.)  The  uumlier  of  four;  i 


— a.  conR$tiiig  of  four.  In  (rcology,  applied  to 
the  upper  tertuiry  Vtmta,  or  those  which  are  sup-  I 
posed  to  be  of  later  funnatiun  th.in  any  of  the  h 
strata  in  the  Paris  and  London  busuis.  I 

Quaternion,  kwaw-ter'ne-im,  a.  (quafmio,  IaI.)  I 
The  number  four ; a file  of  four  soldiers ; — v.  a. 
to  diride  into  files  or  companies. 

Quaternity,  kwnw-ter'ne-te,  a.  The  number  four. 
Qi'ATKUf)N. — See  Quadroon. 

Quaterbiucatk,  kwaw-tur-rilVkate,  s.  Amin-  ■ 
eral  in  which  four  atoms  of  silica  oomhiued  , 
with  one  atom  of  some  other  substance,  as  qua-  , 
terailica/e  of  ahimna,  a kind  of  cbystonc. 
Quatrain,  kwaw~trane',  a.  {tquattrino^  ItaL)  la  i 
Poetry,  a piece  consisting  of  four  verses,  the 
rhymes  usu^y  alternate. 

Quatb  for  Quaver. — Obsolete.  ! 

Quavemirr  for  Quagmire. — Obsolete.  : 

Quaver,  kwa'vur,  p.  n.  (ctribiuir,  to  quaver,  te  ' 
trill,  Welsh,  qui^/rOy  a murical  shake,  Span.)  To  i 
shake  the  voice:  to  form  sound  with  rapid  v>'>m-  ^ 

lions ; to  tremblo ; to  vibrate ; — a.  a shake  or 
rapid  vibration  of  the  voice,  or  a shake  on  a mu- 
sii^  instrument ; a note  or  measure  of  time  in 
music,  equal  to  half  a crotchet,  or  the  eighth  of  a 
semibreve. 

Quavered,  kwa'vurd,  part.  a.  Distributed  inte 
quavers. 

Quavkrer,  kwa'vur-nr,  a,  A warbler. 

Quavkiuno,  kwa'vur-ing,  a.  The  act  of  shaking 
the  voice,  or  of  making  rapid  vibrations  of  sound 
on  a musical  instrument.  ^ 

Quay,  ke,  a.  (French.)  A bar*'c  formed  towards  the 
sea,  or  on  the  side  of  a river,  for  free  passage,  or 
for  the  pnrpose  of  unloading  goods ; — v.  a.  ta 
furnish  with  quaya 

Que,  ke.  A French  pronoun,  used  in  certain  law 
ezpresrions,  signifying  trAose  or  trhichy  as  ui 
que  estate  (which  estate) ; a plea  whereby  a man, 
entitling  another  to  land,  &c.,  saith  that  it  is  the 
some  estate  he  had  from  him.  I 

Quracii,  kweetsh,  a.  A thick  bushy  plot r.  n.  i 
to  stir ; to  move.— 'Obsolete  both  as  a noon  and 
verb.  I 

Queacht,  kweet'she,  a.  Shaking  or  rielding  rnider  j 
the  foot,  as  moist  or  boggy  ground ; thick ; bushy.  ^ 
—Obsolete  in  the  lust  two  senses.  i 

Quean,  kwene,  a.  (ctron,  or  ctren,  a woman,  Sax.)  j 
A worthless  woman;  a strumpet.  i 

Queabisebb,  kwo'ze-ne.1,  a.  (from  qncasy.)  Nausea;  j| 
qualmishness  ; inclination  to  vomit.  1 

Queasy,  kwe'ze,  a.  (probably  allied  to  hmedJui, 
Corn,  chuedoy  or  k^gdoy  Armor.)  Sick  at  the 
stomach  ; affected  with  nausea  ; fastidious  ; 
squeamish ; delicate ; causing  nausea,  as  a queaay 
question.  ‘ 

Queen,  kwene,  a.  (ewwa,  or  emen,  Sax.  qvinnoy 
Swed.  a woman.)  A lady  who  is  soverrign  of  a 
kingdom ; a queen-regent.  Queen-rooaot’t,  the  j 
wife  of  a king.  The  English  quern,  like  the  Ito- 
man  empress,  is  cap.ab)e  of  receiving  a grant  from  , 
her  husband,  or  maUng  one  to  him ; therein  dif-  I 
fering  from  all  other  wives.  Sho  can  also  purchaKC  i 
and  convey  land,  &C.,  without  his  conciuTcnce,  and  { 
sue  and  ^ sued  alone.  But  except  where  she 
enjoys  special  exemption.^,  slie  is  only  on  a footing  i 
with  other  subjects.  To  compass  or  imagine  the  |( 
death  of  the  king's  ' companion,’  and  also  to  vio-  | 
late  and  defile  her,  is  treason.  The  queen,  if  ac-  i 
cuced  of  treason  herself,  is  tried  by  the  peers  of 
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parHunient.  i}urfn~y<M  was  a duty  of  one  full 
tenth  of  tho  value  of  all  the  tines.  &c..  on  grants 
bv  the  (TowT)^  anciently  due  to  the  queen,  which 
Charles  I.  purchased  of  his  consort,  Henrietta,  in 
1035,  for  ^10,000,  but  which  waa  not  rc*ncwed 
after  the  Ib'storatiou.  i^tfrn-^lottngcr^  the  widow 
of  a dce^'amnl  king:  she  continues  to  enjoy  must 
of  the  privilege#  which  belonged  to  Ikt  as  queen- 
eon»4irt,  and  anciently  she  retained  her  dignity 
even  on  muarriage ; W it  is  held  that  no  man 
can  marry  a queen-dowager  without  sjieclal 
licenMi  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ^ his 
lands  and  goods,  acc'«>rding  to  the  act  0 Henry  VI., 
which,  howevtT,  is  not  printed  among  tlie  st^itutes. 
Qfufn-ttut(he.r^  a queen-dowager,  who  is  also  the 
mother  of  the  reigning  queen.  The  tputn,  or  the 
gir^en-Aec,  is  the  fem^o  of  a hive,  the  sovereign 
of  the  swarm.  Q^etn'i  advocate^  an  advocate  of 
the  ci\*U  law  bar,  appointed  by  the  crown  to  mun- 
tun  its  interests,  and  to  advise  it  in  all  matters  in 
which  the  learning  of  the  ch*il  law  is  involved 
Qiietn  Anne'*  bounty,  a perpetual  fund  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  in  the  Church  of 
England,  arising  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  which  Queen  Anne  vested  in 
tnist«'C8  for  ever  for  that  purjiose  (2  and  3 Anne, 
e.  1 1 ).  Queen’s  metal,  an  alloy  composed  of  tin 
9 pails,  bismuth  1,  antimony  1,  lead  1 ; used  fur 
m^ing  tea-pots,  spoons,  In  Architecture, 
the  queen-post  is  a suspending  poet  where  there 
are  two  in  a trussed  roof.  Queea's-ye/iotp,  an  old 
name  of  Turbith  minoral  (yellow  sabsulphate  of 
mercury); — o.  n.  to  play  queen;  to  act  the 
part  or  character  of  a queen. 

Qukknukk,  kwenelike,f  a,  BesembUng  a queen ; 

Qiikknly,  kwencloi,  ) becoming  a queen ; 
soitalilc  to  a queen. 

Qckkk,  kwere,  a.  (quer,  croas,  oblique ; qnerle$t,U> 
twirl,  (jcnn.)  Odd;  singular;  whimsical. 

Qi  Ki-:itLT,  kwereic,  ad.  In  an  odd  or  idngular 
majuier.  | 

Q<  kkknkss,  kwere'nes,  s.  Oddity;  singnlarity. 

Qi'EKiOTiA,  kKc-ket'sIie-a,  s.  (iu  honour  of  K.  J. 
Quckett,  F.L.S.)  A gi'Dus  plants:  Order, 
C>rchidaces. 

Qiikll,  kwel,  v.  a.  (ctrellttn,  to  kill,  Sax.  qvteler, 
to  stifle,  to  stop,  to  quell,  Dan.)  To  crush;  to 
subdue ; to  cause  to  cease;  to  quiet;  to  allay ; to 
reduce  to  peace ;— >v.  n.  to  abate  ; — «.  murder. — 
Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Queller,  kwellur,  t.  One  who  crushes  or  mhdues. 

Queequbcbosb,  kelk'ahoae,  s.  (French,  somelhiug.) 
A trifle ; a kickshaw 

From  eountiT  {Trass  to  eorofitures  of  eour^ 

Or  city’s  qneiqtieeJuiee*,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport. — Donne. 

QrELTiA,  kwel'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Le  Qnelt, 
the  discoverer  of  the  oripnal  species.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  AmorylUdacoic. 

Qije3(,  kwem.  A Latin  word  sometimM  used  in 
law  expressions,  signifying  tthat,  or  tohai  fMnq, 
as  in  quern  redditum  mltltit,  a writ  which  lay  for 
him  to  whom  a nmt-cliargc  was  granted,  by  fine 
levie<l  in  the  king's  court,  against  the  tenant  of 
the  land  who  refu.<(cd  to  attorn  to  him,  thereby 
compelling  him  to  attorn. 

Qukme,  kw'eme,  e.  a.  (ctremaa,  Sax.)  To  please.— 
OI»«*li'te. 

Such  mcriniAke  holy  saints  doth  qutnf. — 

Qt'FNni,  Lweiiah,  v.  a.  (ciccncan,  Sax.)  To  ex- 
&>o 


1 

tinguish ; to  quiet ; to  repress ; to  allay ; to  de- 
stroy; to  check:  to  stifle,— e.  n.  to  cool;  to 
become  cool. — Not  used  as  a neuter  verb. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time  | 

Bhe  will  not  fiKMcA,  and  let  !nxtni<*(iona  enter 
Where  folly  now  puMt'iWc'sr— 

QuEKCiiAtiTJi,  kwensh'a-bl,  a.  That  may  bs 
qurnclu'd. 

Qukn'ciirr,  kwensh'nr,  s.  Ue  or  that  which  ex-  i 
tinguishes.  ; 

Qi:ENCiti.K.ia,  kweu!<h1os,  a.  That  cannot  be  | 
quenched;  inextingnUliahle.  ’ 

QrENCiii.E8aLY,  kwensh'ien-le,  0(2.  In  a quench- 
Ic9«  manner. 

QuESciiEKsaxsas,  kwenshles-nes,  s.  State  of  , 
being  qiienchleiui.  < 

QuERciTiiiXE,  kwer-si'trine,  s.  The  colouring  prin-  | 
ciple  of  quercitron  bark.  (luercUnm  bark,  a mo«.t  ' 
valuable  drug  for  dyeing  yellow ; with  the  salts  of  | 
iron  it  gives  a variety  of  olive  and  drab  tints,  dc- 
pendent  npon  the  presence  of  more  or  less  ton-  | 
nin,  and  the  degree  of  dilution.  i 

QuEKct'S.  kwer'kos,  a.  (Latin.)  The  oak,  a genus  | 
of  plants:  Order,  Corylaoea?.  I 

Qukbela,  kweriel-a,)  a.  (^vere&i,  a complaint,  Tjit)  ; 
QrERELB,  kwerirel,  / In  Law,  an  action  pro-  I 
ferred  in  any  court  of  jnstice  in  which  the  plain-  [ 

tiff  was  querent  or  comiiloinant,  and  his  brief, 
complaint,  or  declaration,  was  querela.  ‘ 

QtJERENALES,  kwcr'e-nayls,  s.  A name  given  by  | 
Lindley  to  bis  Qnenud  alliance,  including  the  | 
orders  Coiylaceie  and  Juglondaoee.  I 

Qrr.KENT,  kwc'rent,  a.  {queror,  I complain,  ' 

The  complainant  in  a court  of  law;  {tptaro,  1 , 
in(|uire,  lait.)  an  inqtiirer. — Not  much  used  in  ; 
either  sense,  , 

Qi:eiua,  kwc're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Joseph  ' 
Quer  y Martinez,  professor  of  botany  at  Madri'L) 

A genus  of  plants:  Onler,  Selerantharem. 
Qderimohious,  kwer-e-tno'ne-us,  a.  (quermtmia, 
complaint,  fmm  queror,  IjU.)  Coinphuuing; 

I querulous ; apt  to  conqduin. 

Qt'KRiMONiOL'SLT,  kwi^r-c-mo'ne-us-le,  ad.  With 
complaint;  quenilouAly. 

Querimoniousness,  kwer-e-mo'ne-us-nes,  s.  Dis- 
position to  cmnpirin;  a complaining  temper. 
Querist,  kwe  nst,  a.  (quaro,  I mqoiia,  LaU)  One 
who  inquires  or  aaks  questiona. 

Querk. — See  Quirk.  j 

Querkened,  kwerk'nd,  a.  Choked.— Ofaooleto.  ! 

Q(;kkm,  kwem,  s.  (cicyra,  ctocorm.  Sox.)  A hand-  | 
mill  for  grinding  com.  | 

Quermal,  kwer'nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  oak. 
Querpo,  kweripo,  s.  (cueryTO,  the  body.  Span.)  A I 
waistcoat  or  garment  fitting  cloee  to  the  body.  j 
Querquboulb,  kwerikwe-dule,  s.  (^iferqwnAidd,  | 

Lot.)  An  aquatic  fowl ; a species  teal  of  tba  | 
genus  Anas. 

Querrt. — See  Equeny. 

Qdbrvlous,  kwcrin-lus,  o.  (qnernin*,  from  qnenr, 

I oomplun,  Lat.)  Mouniiog;  wh^ng;  hahitu- 
ally  complaining. 

QuBRDtx>D6LY,  kweriu-lus-le,  ad.  In  a complaia- 
ing  manner. 

Querulodsness,  kwer'u-lns-nes,  s.  Disposition 
to  complain,  or  the  habit  or  practice  of  mummritig. 
Query,  kwo'rc,  a.  {quart,  imper.  of  fiKiro,  I in- 
quire. I.At.)  A question ; on  inquiry  to  be  answered 
or  renulvcd; — v.  n.  to  ask  questions;  to  express 
doubts : — V.  a.  to  ; to  inquire ; to  donbt  of. 
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1 QUEST— QUIRBLKR. 

! Qurst,  kwwt,  t.  (quefe  for  yueste-t  Fr.  qmutut,  Lat,) 
Tbe  act  of  an'kiiif; : search  ; an  imp4umeUed  jury ; 

[ I —(not  usrd  in  tliiis  scqm  ;) 

What  lawful  qunt  hare  their  rerdict  op 

1 Unto  tbe  frowning  judge  ?—5AaJk*. 

1 aearchera,  collocdvely ; inqoiry ; examinatioa ; 

I Voluoiea  of  report 

Run  with  theoe  falw  and  moat  oontrartooa  fuaafr 
Upon  tb;  doliJga.— fAtuU. 

request ; desire ; solicitatioa.  Among  sportsmen^ 
the  opening  of  a apaniel  on  a scent — (it  is  norer 
applied  to  hounds) ; — p.  a.  to  search  or  seek  for ; — 
p.  n.  to  go  in  sean^ — Obsolete  in  tliU  sense. 

I Qcestakt,  kvres'tant,  a.  One  who  seeks. 

I Question,  kwest'ynn,  s.  (French  and  .Span, 

I^)  The  act  of  asking;  an  interrogatory;  in* 
quiry:  disquisition;  dU|mlo  or  subject  of  debate; 
doubt;  controversy;  trial;  examination;  exami- 
nation by  torture ; state  of  being  the  subject  of 
present  inquiry:  effort;  act  of  seeking; — (obso- 
lete In  the  last  two  senses.)  In  Logic,  a propnsi* 
tion  stated  by  way  of  interrogation.  In  qur^ion 
in  debate;  in  process  of  examination  or  discus- 
sinn ; — v.  n.  to  ask  a question  or  questions ; to 
debate  by  interrogatories ; — p.  a.  to  inquire  by 
asking  questions,  as,  to  qitcstion  a witness ; to 
doubt  of ; to  have  no  oooiidenca  in ; to  treat  as 
doubtfiiL 

QuRSTioEAliER,  kwest'yun-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
questioned ; donbtful ; oncertain ; disputed ; dis- 
putable; susfudona. 

QuEsnoNABLKNKas,  kwest'yun-a-bl-nss,  $,  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  doubtful,  questionable, 
or  suspicious. 

QuESTioNART,  kwcst'yun-a-re,  a.  Inquiring;  ask- 
ing questioztf. 

Quehtioneb,  kwest'run-nr,  s.  One  who  asks 
quc.stions ; an  inquirer. 

Qdestionist,  kwest'ynn-ist,  s.  A questioner;  an 
inquirer ; a candidate  for  a bachelor’a  degree  at 
Cambridge. 

Qttestioelsss,  kweet'ynn-les,  ad.  Doabtlew;  cer- 
tainly. 

Questman,  kwest'man,  \ a.  A starter  of 

Questmonoeb,  kwest'mnng-nr, / lawsuits  or 
proMcutions. — Obsolete.  Quesfrnen,  in  Law,  per- 
sons chosen  to  inquire  into  abrnses  and  misde- 
meanours, especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 
measures. 

Qukstob,  Icwes'tnr,  a.  (qy<r*tor,  LaL)  In  Anti- 
quity, an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  the  pnblic 
treasury;  tbe  receiver  of  taxes,  tribnte,  be. 

Qi  ESTOBSHiP,  kwes'tur-ship,  a.  The  office  of  a 
questor  or  Roman  treasurer ; the  term  of  a ques- 

I tor's  office. 

Questrist,  kwos'trist,  a.  A seeker  or  pursuer  — 

I Oheolste. 

' Questuabt,  kwes'tn-a-re,  a.  StndioMof  proBt; 

I — a.  one  employed  to  collect  profits. 

! QiTKtiF. — See  Ouc. 

j Ql'lP*,  kwib,  a.  (ctrip,  a flirt  or  quirk,  Welsh.)  A 
sarcasm  ; a bitter  Uimt;  a quip;  a gibe. 

QcinuLE,  kwiblil,  a.  (fn»m  quili.)  A start  or  turn 
from  the  point  in  qticwtion,  or  from  plain  truth ; 
an  o'oiiion ; a pretence ; a pun ; a low  conceit - 
V.  n.  to  pun;  to  play  upon  words;  to  trifle  in 
argument  or  discourse. 

QrtiuiLBB,  kwiblflur,  a.  A punster;  one  who  qulb- 

I bka. 


QUICK— QUIDDITY. 

Quick,  kwik,  r.  ft.  (ctrtcciVui,  to  qmckeu,  io  I 

stir ; to  move. — Obsolete. 

With  a strung  yrnn  chain  and  toiler  bomid,  , 

That  otwe  be  eutUd  nut  move,  nor  fetcA  at  all.  Speiutr,  ^ 
— o.  (ciPtc,  Sax.)  alive ; opposed  to  dead ; — (ob«»-  ' 
lete  in  this  its  primary  signification  ;)—^ift;  I 
hasty ; done  with  celerity ; speeding ; free  from  ' 
delay ; active ; sprightly ; ready ; pregnant ; — ad.  \ 
nimbly;  speedily;  readily;  soon;  in  a short  time ; i 
— a.  (qviga,  a heifer,  Swed.)  a living  animal; — 
(olMolete;) — living  flesh;  sensible  ports,  as,  cut  | 
to  the  quick;  living  shrubs  or  trees; — v.  a.  to 
make  alive ; 

To  be  qukkfd  and  lighted  of  your  Are.— CAanmr  | 

—V.  n.  to  become  alive.  | 

One  of  the  fires  qarlnto  and  again.— Chottfler.  | 

— Obsolete  as  a verb.  Qitirk-hcanij  or  quickca~  \ 
tree,  the  tree  Sorbus  ancuparia,  or  Wild  sorb.  I 
Quick'fyeH,  having  acute  sight;  of  keen  or  reoily  • 
pen-eption.  Quick-^is^,  sec  Quitch.  QtsickUme, 
Ittne  when  burned  and  caustic.  Qwick-ma/cA,  a ! 
combustible  preparation  used  by  artUlerymen.  It  | 
is  furmed  of  cotton  stmnds  dipj^  in  a boiling  pro-  j 
p-iratiim  of  vinegar,  saltiietre,  and  gunpowder. 
Quirhtand.  sand  easily  moving  or  readily  yielding  I 
to  pressure;  loose  sand  abounding  with  water;  | 
un'^iilid  ground.  Quick-tceniedy  of  an  acute  smell, 
Quick‘sujkttd^  quick  to  see  or  discern.  Quick-  ' 
fighteilucM^  qnickneas  of  sight  or  discernment. 
Quicktilccr,  see  klercury.  QuicibiVeeredl,  overlaid  ' 
with  mercury.  Quick^viUed,  having  r^y  wit.  I 
Quick  •tciUcdne*$.  rcadinen  of  wit.  In  Ship-build-  I 
ing,  qmck-work  is  that  part  of  a ship's  sides,  both  ^ 
within  and  without  board,  which  is  above  tbe  chan- 
nel wales  and  dock. 

Quicken,  kwik'n,  r.  a.  (ctmecoa.  Sax.)  To  make 
alive;  to  hasten;  to  accelerate;  to  sharpen;  to  ' 
actuate ; to  excite ; to  revive ; to  cheer ;— e.  n.  to  ! 
become  alive ; to  move  vrith  rapidity  or  activity.  ' 
Quickenkr,  kwik'nur,  «.  One  who  makes  alive;  ^ 
that  which  accelerates ; that  which  actuates. 
Quickenino,  kwik'ning,  a.  Giviog  new  life  and  ! 

vigour ; animating.  j 

Quickly,  kwikle,  c^.  Speedily ; soon ; without  delay.  { 
Quickness,  kwik'nea,  t.  Sp^ ; velocity ; celerity;  | 
activity ; briskness ; promptness;  acuteness  of  per- 
ception ; keen  seosibUity ; sharpness ; pungency.  | 
Quickset,  kwik'set,  e.  A living  plant  set  to  grow,  | 
especially  for  a hedge a.  to  plant  with  living  , 
shrubs  or  trees  for  a hedge  or  fence.  \ 

Quid,  kwid,  t.  Probably  a vulgar  prononedation  of  i 
cud,  as  a quid  of  tobacco.  I 

In  Rent,  a euw  is  said  to  chew  her  qM,  so  that  cud  aad  ! 
are  the  same.— i 
QtiDAM,kwe'dam,  a.  (Latin.)  Somebody. — Obeoleto.  ! 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidamM.— Spenser.  \ 

Qciddany,  kwid'da-ne,  s.  a quince,  Germ.  | 

cydowiwn,  LaU)  Mann^ado ; a confection  of  | 
quinces  prepared  with  sugar.  | 

QuiDDATiVE,  kwid'da-tiv,  a.  Constituting  the  e»-  j 
lumce  of  a thing.  | 

Qiiiudit,  kwid'dit,  $.  (quidlibet,  Lat)  A snbtilty;  i' 
an  0(|uivocation. — Obkilete.  [ 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  shnll  of  a lawyer? 

Where  be  his  quitilitt  now — his  qtiUlets,  ) 

Ills  cases,  his  tenurea,  and  hts  tricks  ?— 

Quiddity,  kwid'de-te,  s.  In  school  Phiioeophy,  a : 
barbarous  trrm  fur  essence.  It  forms  the  answer  j 
to  the  question  quid  tail  a trifling  mcety ; a cap-  j 
tious  question. 
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I Qt’iDDLS,  kwid'dJ,  r.  u.  (quid,  wlmt,  tdit)  To 
. wut«  time  on  trifling  employmenU. 

I Quiddlbr,  kwidlur,  s.  A tritlc  r. 

QuiDDLiBO,  kwidling,  $.  Spending  time  in  trifling 
pnrsoita.  ThU  and  the  two  previous  words  are 
I given  from  Webeter,  who  prodooes  no  anthority  for 
|l  their  use. 

Quidkuvo,  kwid'nnngk,  s.  (what  now  ? Idt.)  One 
who  U coriona  to  know  everything  that  pascea. 
Quid /rro  ftfo,  a Latin  phrase  signifying  that  some- 
i thing  is  given  or  sufwtituted  for  another ; aud  it  is 

I employed  in  the  Law  to  express  the  mutual  consi> 

I deration  aud  performance  of  both  parties  to  a oon* 
tract, 

I Quiesce,  kwi-es',  v.  m.  (quieseOf  Lat)  To  be  ^ent, 

I as  a letter ; to  hare  no  soundL 

Quikscekce,  kwi-es'sens,  \ a.  Rest;  repose; 

Quiescekct,  kwi-es'sen-se,  / tranquillity. 

' Quiescent,  kwi-es'sent,  a.  Resting ; tranquil ; 
silent,  as  a qtuetcent  letter. 

Quiet,  kwiVt,  a.  (French,  quietutj  Lat.)  Still; 
tnuiquil;  peaceable;  mild;  notin  motion;  smooth; 
not  ruffled;  not  restless;  unmolested; — s.  rest; 
repose;  tranquillity;  freedom  from  diitarbaace; 
peace  : security ; stillness ; — r.  a.  to  calm ; to  loll ; 
to  pacify  ; to  put  to  rest ; to  stilL 

Quieter,  kwi'et*ur,  t.  The  person  or  thing  that 
quiets. 

QiTUmsM,  kwi'et-izm,  a.  Peace  or  tranquillity  of 
mind ; apathy.  In  l^lesiostical  History,  the  sya* 
tern  of  the  Quietists,  a sect  who  maintained  that 
religion  consists  in  the  internal  rest  or  recollection 
of  the  mind,  cmyilnyed  In  contompUtmg  God,  and 
submitting  to  his  will 

QriETisT,  kwi'et-ist,  s.  One  of  the  sect  so  called, 
fuiimlcd  by  Mulinn,  a Spanish  priest,  who  taught 
the  princ‘pl‘*8  of  QuietL«m,— which  see. 

QuiETisTic,  kwi-e-tis'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  Quie- 
tism, or  the  Quidists. 

Quietly,  kwiVt-le,  ad.  Calmly ; without  violent 
motion ; penceaUy ; withuot  oflenoe ; at  rest 

Quiktnks.*),  kwi'et-nes,  $.  The  state  of  being  quiet; 
stillness ; calmness  or  coolness  of  mind. 

Quietsome,  kwi'et-sum,  a.  Calm ; quiet — Obao- 
Irte, 

QuiivTUPE,  kwi'e-tude,  #.  (French.)  Rest;  repose; 
tranquillity. 

Quietus,  kwi-e'taa,s.  (Latin,  rest.)  Final  discharge ; 
full  acquittance.  In  I>aw,  an  exchequer  term  used 
fur  discharge  or  acquittance  of  accountants.  QutV-  ! 
I tuM  m/'/tVur,  a quit-rent,  or  a small  rent  payable 

I by  the  tenants  of  manors  in  token  of  subjection. 

I QriLt^  kwil,  s.  (ru»^  a reed  or  quill,  Irish,  cnlumut, 

I Lat)  A banl  and  strong  feather  from  the  wing 
I of  a bird ; the  instnunent  ^ writing,  as,  the  proper 

I subject  of  my  quill;  the  spine  or  prickle  of  a por- 

I copino ; a re^  on  which  certain  weavers  were  wont 

\ to  wind  their  threads ; the  quill  with  which  musi- 

cians strike  the  strings  of  certain  instruments: — 

\ r.  a.  to  plait ; to  funn  with  small  ridges  like  quills, 
j ilis  ersTst  Metnod  gwiTM  Into  a ruff. — Goldtmiih. 

Quillaja,  kwil-la’ja,  s.  (tpiillai  or  cuUay  is  the  namo 
of  Q.  saponaria  in  Chili.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Rosaccaa. 

Quillet,  kwiHet,  #.  (q^ndUbfi,  Lat.)  Subtilty; 
nicety ; fraudulent  distinction ; petty  cant, — ^1- 
dom  used. 

Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 

And  boit  them  well  fur  quirks  and  jttUkU. — J/ud^brtu. 

Quillwobt,  kwil'wurt,  s.  (so  called  from  the  long 
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cylindriciil  form  of  the  leaf.)  The  cguuuoa  noais 
of  the  plant  Isoetes  lacastris.  I ' 

Quilt,  kwilt,  *.  (probably  fipum  the  verb  to  jwifl,  or  j 
from  the  Irish  cuilt,  a bed-tick.)  A cover  or  gar-  I 
roent  made  by  stitching  one  piece  of  cloth  over 
another,  with  cotton  or  other  soft  substance  be-  ' 
tween  them e.  a.  to  moke  a qnilt;  to  sew  in 
the  manner  of  a quilt.  i 

Quiltxjso,  kwiltlng,  s.  The  act  of  forming  a quilL 
QuiNA,  kwi'na,  ^ The  ba'ds  of  Cinchona  bark,  . 
QuiElKB,  kwe-nin',j  in  medicine  most  frequently 
used  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate.  Formula,  Oao  I 
Hia  NOi.  ■ i 

Quinabius,  kwin-a're-us,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  . 
Antiqoity,  a small  coin,  equal  to  half  the  denarius  | j 
and  consoqueutly  worth  about  a penny  halfpenny,  f! 
QuiHABY,  kw)  na-ra,  a.  ( qwwMirt^  1^  ^'auire,  . , 
Fr.)  Consisting  of  five ; applied  to  things  ar-  I . 
ranged  in  order  by  fives.  1 1 

Quinatb,  kwi'nate,  a.  In  Botany,  a qumate  loa/iM  j 
one  composed  o£  five  leaflets  on  a petiole.  1 1 

Quince,  kwins,  t.  A plant ; the  common  name  of  i 
the  genus  Cydonia ; also  its  friiit,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  pear-tree,  but  is  sour  and  astringent,  . | 
and  covered  with  a k^d  of  down. — See  Cydonia.  ^ 
Quincb,  kwinsh,  r.  «.  Probably  a vulgar  pronuncia-  ] I 
tioD  of  Wace,  used  by  Spenser ; to  stir  or  wince.  ; I 
QuiNCrrs,  kwin'site,  s.  A mine^  subetauce  whkh  i 
occurs  interspersed  through  a limestone  depout 
which  in  the  neigh^urhood  of  Quinocy,  in  i 

France.  It  is  in  light  flocks,  and  has  a fine  car-  | j 
mine  colour,  which  it  loses  on  being  exposed  to  a i j 
moderate  heat ; beoMning  first  violet,  then  grey,  1 1 
and  at  last  ycUowlsh-white,  at  the  same  time  di^  : | 
engaging  pure  water.  It  oonsUts  of  silica,  54 ; 1 1 
magnesia,  19;  protoxide  of  iron,  8;  water,  17.  |1 

Quincuncial,  kwin-kuu'shal,  0.  ^vingthefwm 
of  a quincunx.  I 

Quincunx,  kwinlcungks,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Astrolojy,  | 
an  aspect  in  wliich  the  planets  are  five  signa  dis-  I 
^ toot  from  each  other.  Qm'acwar  order  is  a method  i 
of  dis|)osing  five  articles  in  the  form  of  a square,  ; 
oue  being  at  each  comer,  and  one  in  the  centre ; | 
which  arrangement  being  repeated,  will  present  | 
equal  and  parcel  openings  numing  from  angle  to  ‘ 
angle  of  the  extendi  figure.  | 

Quindecaook,  kwin-dek'a-gun,  s.  (gaimfecim,  fif- 
teen. Lat.  and  an  angle,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  i 

a plane  figure  of  fifteen  sid^  and  consequently  of 
as  many  angles.  . . I 

Quikdecemvir,  kwin-de-eem'vif,  s.  (quindeeit^ 
fifteen,  and  vir,  a man,  loit.)  In  Roman  Anti-  | 
qnity,  one  of  an  order  of  priesta  who  took  care  of 
tbo  Sibylline  books. 

Qi  INDECEMTIRATE,  kwin-de-sem'vir-oto,  s.  Tbs  | 
body  of  fifteen  priests,  and  their  offlee.  { 

Quinodia,  kwin-o'de-a,  \ s.  A substance  similtf 
Quinodine,  kwin'o-dine,  j to,  and  perhaps  ideuti-  | 
cal  with,  quinine.  It  is  extracted  from  the  yellow  i , 

Quinqi'AUESSIMA,  kwin-qua-jes'se-ma,  o.  (Latin.)  | 
The  fiftieth.  Quinquoffeuima-Sunday,  or  Shrove-  . 
Sunday,  so  called  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day  be- 
j fore  Kaster,  reckoned  by  whole  numbers.  ^ j 
Qdinqi'ANOUlar,  kwin-kwang'gu-lar,  a.  (^ng«s, 
five,  and  angulus,  an  angle,  Lat.)  Having  five  . 
com^^ra  or  angles.  ^ , 

Qu  iNQU articui.au,  kwin-kwawr-tik'u-laT,  a.  (quin-  \ 
que,  five,  and  articulus,  an  article,  Lat.)  Consi&tr  | 
uig  of  five  articles.  [I 


QUINQUATRIA— QUINTIN.  QUINTINIA— QUIT. 

! QcTlNQrA'miA,  kwin-kwaw'tre-a,  $.  (Latm.)  A I with  tbe  laoc*^  and  paw  wit^sat  bung  atrnck  bj 


I festival  at  Home  in  honour  of  Minerva,  so  called 
I from  the  five  days  dc>'uted  to  its  celebration. 

; Quinqcbcapsular,  kwin-kwe-kap'su-lar,  a. 

I gue,  five,  ai\d  cajtsula,  a capsule,  LaU}  Li  Botany, 
nanng  five  capites. 

I QutMQUEDRKTATE,  kwin-kwe>den'tate,  o.  (gvingut, 

< five,  and  (iens,  dentis,  a tooth,  Lat.)  Five-tootlKKl. 

Ql'IMQOSPID,  kwin'kwe-fid,  a.  (guinqttey  five,  and 
Jindo^  I divide,  I^t)  blve'clufi. 
j QuiMQClkPOLiATED,  kwin-kwe-fule^tid,  a.  (7trm> 

! one,  five,  and  /oUtim^  a leaf,  Lat.)  llaving  five 
I leaves. 

, Quinqubliteral,  kwin-qne>lit'nr>al,  a.  (qmnguey 
I five,  and  lUera,  a letter,  Lat.)  Conusting  of  five 
I letters. 

I Qcjhqcblobate,  kwin-kvre-lo'bate,\ a.  (quingvey 

QoixgUELonEo,  kwin'kwe-lobte,  / five,  and 
lobusy  a lobe,  Lat.)  Having  five  lobes;  applied 
in  Botany  to  parts  which  are  divided  to  tbe  mid- 
dle into  five  (Ustioct  ports  or  lobes. 

: Quinqublocctlam,  ln^-kw».lok'u-tur,  a.  (qtmttqye, 

I five,  and  Ibcidiw,  a cell,  Lat.)  Five-oelled ; haring 
five  cells. 

Qciequehioai.,  kwm-kweu'no.al,  a.  (^fwi^ws,  five, 
and  a year,  Lat.)  Occurring  once  in  five 

years  ; lasting  five  years. 

Quikqubbbmb,  kwin1cwe-reme,  s.  (qwnquey  five, 

I and  remtts,  an  oar,  Lat.)  In  Roman  Antiqtuty,  a 
I galley  having  five  rows  of  scats  for  rowers. 

Qt!iNQUBVAi.VB,  kwinlcwe-irUv,  k 

I QuinqubtalvuLah,  kwin-que-valv'n-Ur,  f *** 

^ (qmnqney  five,  sod  talva,  s valve,  Lat.)  Hvo- 
valved ; having  five  valves, 
j QciNQiriNo,  kwinlcwe-no,  s.  Tbe  name  given 
I tbe  Indians  of  Cortbagena  to  tbe  tree  hlyTosper- 
mom  pnbescena;  otherwise  called  Myirh-secd,  or 
Mliite-bdsam ; tbe  bark  and  fimt  are  called  qua^ 
quina, 

' QuiKsr,  kwin'se,  s.  (oormpted  from  es^ii^acic, 
Fr.  or  s^nar<2Ki,  Ital.)  An  infiammation  of  the 
! ton^ ; any  infiammation  of  tho  throat  or  parts 

! adjacent. 

Quixt,  kwint,  «.  (^qttitUuSy  fifth,  lat.  gymte^  Fr.) 
A set  or  sequence  of  five,  as  in  piquet. 

QmxTAiN. — See  Quintin. 

Quintal,  kwin'tal  s (French.)  In  Commerce,  a 
• weight,  generally  of  a hundred  pounds 
' Quintesbencb,  kwint-es'sens,  s.  In  Alchemy,  th« 

I fiAh  or  last  and  highest  essence  of  power  in  a 
natural  body ; hence,  an  extract  or  substanco  con- 
I taining  the  pore  or  essential  part  of  a thing. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  thing*,  gymUMoua  pure, 

Sprung  mnn  Uie  deep.— JvtBon. 

Quintessential,  kwint-es-sen'ahal,  a Consisting 
of  qaintcasenee. 

: Quintilian,  kwin-ttl'yso,  $.  One  belonging  to  an 
I early  sect  of  heretics,  tbe  followers  of  Quintilia, 

I who  <made  tbe  encharist  of  bread  and  cheese, 

I allowed  women  to  be  priests  and  bishops,  See. 

; QUINTILIS,  kwin'tU-is,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, the  previous  name  of  the  month  of  July, 

i which  receiv^  the  latter  name  in  honour  of  Julius 
CA*sar. 

QuiNTiN,  kwin'tin,  t.  (^uuitams,  Fr.  gvyniyn, 

, Welsh.)  An  npright  post,  on  the  top  of  which 

I turned  a cross  piece,  on  one  end  of  which  was 

I fixed  a broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a sand-bag ; 
tbe  play  was,  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the  broad  end  i 


the  sand-bug  behind. 

Qi'iNTiKiA,  kwin-tin'e-a,  $.  (in  memory  of  M.  La  : 
Quintine,  a French  writer  on  botany.)  A genus  n 
of  plants ! Order,  K&calloniaceff. 

QuiNTlTLE,  kwin'tu-pl,  a.  (gvwtujmlta,  Lat.) 
Fivefold.  In  Music,  a species  of  time,  now  sel-  | 
dom  used,  coutainiiig  five  crotchets  in  a bar.  ^ 

Quir,  kwip,  a (v*n/»,  a quick  flirt  or  turn,  WeLih.)  1 
A smart  sarcastic  turn ; a taunt ; a severe  retort ; ^ 
— r.  a.  to  taunt ; to  treat  with  sarcasm  n.  to  ' 
scoflT.  I 

Quirk,  kwire,  s.  (cAcrar,  Fr.  cMorus,  Lat.  cAoros, 
Gr.)— See  Cirrus  and  Choir;  (coAjVr,  a copy- 
book, Fr.)  a bundle  of  paper,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  sheetA 

Quiunaua,  kwir-o-nale-a,  #.  (Latin.)  In  Anti- 
quity, a festival  sacred  to  Quirinus,  celebrated  at 
Rome  on  tbe  17th  of  February,  being  the  day  on 
which  Romolns  was  said  to  have  been  carried  np 
into  heaven. 

Qgirinub,  kwir-i'nns,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Mjrthology, 
a surname  of  Mars  among  the  RomanA  This  was 
also  a sunuuno  of  Janos,  and  of  Romulus  when  be 
had  been  made  a god  by  his  superstitious  subjeclA 
QuiRlgTBR,  kwir  is-tnr,  s.  (from  quire.)  A choris- 
ter,— which  see. 

QuiRiTATiON,  kwir-c-tashun,  a (gutritolu),  Lat) 

A crying  for  help. — ObsoletA 
How  Is  it  then  with  thee,  O Savioor,  that  them  thus 
antonifiheat  men  and  aogeU  with  so  woful  a fuirilatiimf 
Uod  thy  God  left  thee  I — Up.  I/aiL  ' 

Quirk,  kwirk,  s.  (gtrired,  a sudden  start  or  turn,  | 
craft,  fteym,  a whirl,  Welsh.)  A starting  from  | 
the  point  or  line ; hence,  an  artful  turn  for  evasion 
or  subterfuge ; a shift ; a quibble ; a fit  or  turn ; 
a short  parox}*sm ; a smart  taunt  or  retort ; a 
flight  of  fuiey— (obsolete  in  this  sense) ; 

One  that  excels  the  guiri*  of  hlaxoaing  pens. — Skftit, 
an  irregular  air,  as  light  quirit  of  music ; a piece 
token  out  of  any  regular  ground,  plot,  or  floor. 
Qyirk  motddingy  any  moulding  which  is  increasol 
with  an  additional  turn  or  twist,  to  give  it  greater 
apparent  projection. 

Quikkish,  kwirk Ish,  a.  Consisting  of  quibbles  or 
artful  evasions;  rcBemhling  a quirk.  ' 

Quibqualis,  kwis-kwalis,  s.  who?  ^uolu, 

what  kind?  Lat.  it  being  uncertain  when  tbe 
name  was  applied  to  tho  class  or  order  it  bchmged 
to.)  A geuus  of  climbing  shiube : Order,  Com- 
brctoccs. 

Quit,  knit,  o.  a.  past  tense  and  past  part.  qtAt  or 
qui^edy  (quitUry  Fr.  heyteny  Dutch.)  To  leave; 
to  depart  from,  either  tcnqiorarily  or  for  ever;  to 
free ; to  clear;  to  discharge  from ; 

Tbon  art  quit  from  a thousand  calAmitica.— Taylor. 
to  carry  through ; to  perform ; 

Never,  worthy  prince,  a day  did  quit 

With  greater  hazanl,  and  with  more  renown. — .Doswi 

to  clear  of  an  affair,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun; 

Dc  strong,  and  gait  ipmrttUxs  like  men. — 1 Aom.  Iv.  9. 
to  repay ; to  requite ; 

Enkindle  all  the  *parks  of  natnre^ 

To  gvil  this  horrid  act. — iittaJcM. 

to  vacate  obligation ; to  pay ; to  free  from ; to  ab- 
solve or  acquit — (in  this  sense  acquit  is  commonly 
n.scd) ; to  give  np ; to  resign  or  felinqnUb  ; to  for- 
sake or  abandon.  To  quit  cost,  to  pay;  to  free 
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QUITCH— QUO. 


qUOB— QUOTH. 


from  hj  &n  eqtuTaleat.  To  quit  oeorti,  to  make  I Quod,  kwob,  r.  n.  (etrapuue,  to  strike,  Welsh.)  To 
I OTen;— a.  free;  dear;  ab:*)lved.  m<ne,  as  the  foetus  in  otero;  to  thrub. — Seldom 


j The  owner  of  the  ox  sball  be  £cal.  ul. 

Though  this  word  is  primarily  a participle,  and 
never  placed  before  Its  noon,  it  has  properly  the 
sense  of  an  adjective.  Qiu  tom  (Latin,  who  as 
well  asX  in  Law,  a penal  action  in  which  half  the 
penalty  was  given  to  the  crown,  and  half  to  the 
informer;  the  plaintiff  describing  himself  as  suing 
for  the  king  os  weii  at  for  himself. 

Quitch,  kwitsb,  s.  The  grass  Agrostis  Tulgaris. 

QutT-CLXtM,  kwitHdanie,  r.  a.  To  release  a daim 
by  deed  without  covenants  of  warranty; — t,  a 
deed  of  release ; an  instrument  by  which  d1  claims 
to  an  cst.nto  are  relinquished  without  covenant, 
expreas  or  implied. 

Quite,  kwite,  ad.  (from  quit.)  Completely;  per- 
fectly; totally;  thoroughly. 

CIT-UENT. — See  Quietiu  reJditta^  under  Quietus. 
UIT8,  kwits,  ad.  An  exclamation  used  when  any- 
I tiling  is  repaid,  and  the  parties  become  even. 

‘ Quittable,  kwLt'U-bl,  a.  That  may  be  quitted  or 
vacated. 

! Quhtal,  kwit'tal,  s.  Betum;  repayment. 

Qdittancb,  kwit'tans,  s.  Discharge  from  a debt 
or  obligation ; an  acquittance ; reeom pence ; ; 

payment; — e.  a.  to  repay. — Obeolete. 

Embrace  me  then  this  opportunltj, 

At  flttlug  best  to  tholr  donlL—Abiks, 

QurmcK,  kwitW,  t.  One  who  quits ; a deliverer; 
•ooria  of  tin.  Qtaffrr-^one,  in  Farriery,  a hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet,  between  the  heel  | 
and  the  quarter,  commonly  on  the  insido  of  the 
foot. 

QriTEB,  kwiVor,  s.  (probably  from  coKortr,  to  cover, 
Fr.)  A case  or  ^eath  for  arrows; — a.  nimble; 
active (obsolete ;) 

There  was  a little  finver  fellow,  and  he  would  manaim 

joD  bU  ptcco  thus ; and  be  would  about  and  about. — >SAai». 
(Ai/ireren,  to  shiver,  Dutch,)  to  shake  or  tremble; 
to  quake ; to  shudder ; to  shiver ; to  play,  or  be 
agitated  with  a tremulous  motion. 

The  green  leaves  qtiiver  with  the  eoollog  wind.— 

I Qditbrbd,  qmv'nrd,  a.  Famished  with  a quivn ; 

I sheathed  as  in  a quiver. 

I Quiteriko,  kwiVur-ing,  s.  The  act  of  shaking  or 
I trembling;  agitation. 

• QuivERiwoLT,  kwiv'oT-ing-le,  ad.  "With  quivering. 

; QuivisiA,  kwo-vishVa,  «.  (the  plant  b (^Icd  boU 
de  7tA*n*  in  the  Isle  of  France.)  A genus  of  plants: 

I Order,  Meliacm 

Quixotic,  kwik-sotlk,  a.  like  Don  Quixote ; 

I romantic  to  extravagance, 
i;  Quixotism,  kwik'sot-izm,)  s.  Romantic  and  ab- 
!|  Quixotry,  kwik'sot-re,  / suril  notions;  schemes 
I or  actions  like  tliuiie  of  Don  Quixote, 
j Quiz,  kwiz,  t.  (</u><*,  7'riz,  soui'ht,  Norm.)  An 
enigma ; a rid^e  or  obscure  question ; — v.  a,  to 
I puzzle. 

I Quo,  kwo.  A Latin  won!  signifying  4y  tcAo/,  orfty 
whicK,  nsrd  in  certain  law  expres-rinns,  as  in  quo 
' ammo  (with  wh.at  ujtent).  Quo  Jure  (by  whiit 

right),  a writ  which  lay  for  him  who  had  land, 
wherein  another  chall<'iiged  common  of  pastun% 

(time  out  of  mind;  and  it  was  to  compel  him  to 
show  by  what  title  be  challenged  it.  Quo  tcar- 
ranio  (by  what  warrant),  a writ  filed  by  the 
attomey-genenU,  calling  upon  the  person  infonned 
j against,  to  show  by  what  title  he  bolds  any  oiBce, 
franchise,  or  liberty.  I 
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U.-wd.  , 

I Quodubet,  kwod1e-b^s.(Lstm,  what  you  please.)  I 
I A nice  point ; a subtilty,  ! 

QuoDLiBiiMARiAJf,  kwod-lib-e-ta're-an,  s.  One  - 
who  talks  and  dbputes  on  any  subject  at  pleasure.  > 
Quodlibbtical,  kwod-le-bet'e-kal,  a.  Not  re-  | 
strained  to  a particular  subject;  moved  or  dl»<  | 
cussed  at  pleasure  for  cariosity  or  entertainment.  | 
Quodlibeticallt,  kwod-le-betVkal-)e,  cidL  At  I 
pleasure;  for  coriosiQr;  so  as  to  be  debated  for 
entertainment.  I 

Quoir. — See  Coif.  • 

Ql'oifyuub. — See  Coiffure.  j 

(iroiL. — See  Coil.  I 

Quoin,  koyn,  s.  (cotn,  a comer,  Fr.)  A comer.  | 
In  Architectiur,  any  external  angle,  but  more  ^ 
especially  aijpliod  to  the  angolar  courses  of  sUme  j 
raised  from  the  naked  of  the  wall  at  the  comer  of  | 
a huihling,  and  called  rustic  ^MOtas.  In  Artillery, 
a loose  wedge  of  wood  put  below  the  breach  of  a 
cannon,  fur  the  puepoae  of  adjusting  its  elevation. 

In  Printing,  quoiiu  are  the  small  wedges  used  to 
tighten  the  furniture  around  the  types  when  set  up.  h 
Quoit,  koyt,  s,  (coie<s  Dutch.)  A heavy  circular  | 
met^lic  disc,  for  throwing  at  a fixed  object  in  y 
play ; in  practice,  sometimes  a plain  flat  stone  b , . 
used.  In  some  authors,  the  discus  of  the  ancients  , 
b improperiy  colled  by  tbb  name ; — e.  a.  to  throw 
quoits;  to  pby  at  quoits;— «.  a.  to  throw. — Ub- 
Solete.  { 

Quoii  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a sbove-groot  shilling.—  | 

£A>iJb.  I 

Quondam,  kwon'dam,  «s«f  adjoctinlg.  (Larin.^  j 
Having  been  fonnerly ; former.  I 

Quorum,  kwo'rum,  s.  (^en.  piu.  of  qttiy  who,  Lat.) 

A bench  of  jurtices,  or  such  a number  of  officers 
or  members  as  b competent  by  law  or  constituti<m 
to  transact  business ; a special  commi&dou  of  jus- 
tices. 

QUOT,  kwot,  s.  In  Scottbh  Law,  cne4wenlieth  of  | 
the  movable  estate  of  a person  dying,  anch.-ntlv  | 
due  to  the  bbbop  of  the  diocese.  i 

Quota,  kwo'ta,  s.  (?uo4,  bow  many,  Lat)  That  | 
part  which  each  member  of  a soci«  ty  has  to  con-  ■ 
tribute  or  receive  in  making  np  or  dividing  a cer- 
tun  sum.  u 

Quotable,  kwo'ta-bl,  a (from  quote.)  That  may 
be  quoted  or  died. 

Quotation,  kwo-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  quoting; 
the  passage  quoted.  In  Mercantile  langii.ngc.  tlic'  ’■ 
naming  of  the  price  of  cointiKsiities,  ur  the  price  ■! 
specified  to  a correspondent ; quota;  share. — Nut  |j 
Used. 

That  they  ihouM  not  be  able  to  answer  their 
(as  they  call  them),  or  paymunts  to  the  general  diargv.— 
Chamberiai*, 

Quote,  kwote,  e.  a.  (quotar,  now  coter,  Fr.)  To 
cite,  as  a passage  from  eome  author;  to  name, 
adduce,  or  n?{>eAt  a pasatge  from  an  author  or 
Speaker,  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration.  In 
Commerce,  to  name,  as  the  price  of  an  article;  to 
note; — s.  a note  upon  an  author. — Obsolete. 
Qi’oTELKSS,  kwoteles,  a.  That  c.innot  ho  quoted. 
Quoter,  kwo'tur,  «.  One  who  quotes  the  wurds  of 
an  author  or  speaktv. 

Quoth,  kwo<A,  e.  n.  (nr^fArm,  Sax.  ^wiVA^m,  Goth.) 

To  sav;  to  sptak.  TiiU  vctI)  b defective,  being 
only  used  in  the  firbt  and  third  persons  of  the 


QUOTIDIAN. 


QUOTIKNT. 


present  and  past  Indicadv'e.  Tho  uomlnative 
alwars  follows  the  verb. 

Quotidian,  kwo-tidV-au,  a.  (<ptoHdian'i$^  Lat,) 
Daily;  occurring  or  returning  daily.  In  Pathology, 
a quotidian  ague  is  a species  of  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  tho  intermission  b about  every  twenty-  j 
four  hoars,  the  paroxysm  commencing  in  the  { 
morning,  and  lasting  about  eighteen  hours.  There  | 


[ are  five  variotics  of  thb  disease ; — i.  a fever  whoee 
paroxysms  return  daily  ; aitythiug  rcturuiug  every 
I day. 

j Qi  oTiiiNT,  kwo'slicnt,  $.  French,  from  quotite,  how 
I often,  Lat)  In  Arithmetic,  the  number  \vhicb 
indicates  the  times,  or  parts  of  a time,  that  one 
I number  b conUined  in  another  in  the  operation 
of  divbioo- 
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B— RABDOLOGY. 


RABDOM.VNCY— RACE. 


B,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
b numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semivowels. 
It  has  one  constant  sound,  ns  in  other  languages, 
j From  the  resemblance  of  that  sonnd  to  the  growl 
or  snarl  of  a cur,  it  has  been  sometimes  called  the  1 
canine  biter.  In  words  derived  from  the  Greek, } 
it  b followed  generally  by  an  A,  as  in  rhapsody;  '■ 
but  the  sound  remains  the  same,  tho  h being ! 
mute.  As  an  abbreviation,  R.  in  English  starids 
for  Rex  or  R**gina.  king  or  queen.  Among  phy- 
Bcians,  it  stands  for  recine,  take,  j 

Radatk,  m-bate',  ».  a.  (raia/tre,  Fr.)  To  recover  a 
hawk  to  the  fist.  i 

BaBato,  ra-ba 'to,  «,  (rain/,  Fr.)  A neckband;  a 
kind  of  ruff.  * 

B^iDtsET,  rablict,  $.  (roiofrr,  to  plane,  Fr.)  A deep 
groove  or  channel  cut  longitudinally  in  a plank  or 
piece  of  timber,  to  receive  the  edge  of  another  plank 
which  is  to  be  lei  into  It.  Thb  is  termed  a ra^ 
bet-joint^  and  the  plane  which  makes  the  rabbet  b 
called  a rabbct-piane\ — v.  a.  to  make  a rabbet-, 
joint  with  a plane.  \ 

Rabbi,  rab'bi,  la.  A Jewish  doctor.  The  term 
Radiun,  rab'bin,/  Mgnities  master, 

RAniiiNic,  rab-binlk,  a.  The  language  or  dialect  of 
the  rabbins. 

RAnniNiCAL,  rab-bin'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho 
rabbins ; taught  by  the  rabbins. 

Radbinism,  rab'bin-tzm,  a.  A rabbinic  expression 
or  phraseol'j.7’;  a peculiarity  pertaining  to  tho 
language  of  the  rabbins. 

Raddinist,  rabTiin-Ut,  \ a.  The  name  given  to  one 
Rabbimtr,  rabT)in-ite,  / who  adhered  to  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to 
the  Caraite-i,  who  rejected  tho  traditions. 

Raddit,  rabTiit,  a.  The  Lepu-s  cuniculus,  a well- 
known  small  rodent,  remarkable  for  its  fecandity; 
beginning  to  breed  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  : 
pr^ndng  several  litters  in  a year.  Itti  fur  is  iu 
con!*iderable  demand,  particularly  for  the  hat  trade. 
Jiabbit-warren^  an 'enclosure  in  which  rabbits  are 
kept. 

Babble,  rab'bi,  s.  (rabuirt,  a brawler,  from  rabo,  to 
rave,  Lat.)  A tumultnous  crowd  of  noisy  people; 
an  assembly  of  low  people.  Rabble-chat'miitg, 
charming  or  delighting  the  rabble. 

Rabbleoilnt,  rab'bl-ment,  a.  A tumultuons  crowd 
of  low  peojde.— Obsolete. 

A rude  mWemmt, 

Whose  like  bo  never  snw.-~~Spmmr. 

Rabdoloot,  rab-dol'o-je,  a.  (rnArf'-a,  a rod,  and 
a discourse,  Gr  ) A nx  Je  uf  simplifying 
arithmetical  operations,  invented  by  Kapierof  Mcr- 
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chiston,  but  entirely  superseded  by  his  Invention  of 
logarithms.  He  arrange*!  the  multiples  of  the 
several  digits  on  little  rn*Ls,  each  headed  by  the 
particular  digit  of  which  the  rod  contained  tlic  mul- 
tiples,  so  that  any  number,  on  which  an  operation 
was  to  be  jierforroed,  coidd  be  represented  by  tho 
headings,  on  placing  the  proper  rods  side  by  aide, 
and  the  result  at  ottce  be  ascertained  by  inspection. 
The*e  nids  are  o»mmoiily  called  * N.a piers  bones.' 

ILvbdomanct,  rnb’do-man-se.  a.  (wW<j»,  a rod,  and 
vutn/eia,  divinatioo,  Gr.)  Dlviii.-uion  by  means  of 
rods,  according  to  their  manner  of  fulling  when 
set  up. 

Rabdophorcs,  rab-doro-n'.s,  a.  (niiioa,  a stick  or 
spear-shaft,  and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fishes : Family,  Chctodonhlo?. 

Rabid,  rabid,  a.  (r<iiuV/oa,  I.at.)  Fierce;  furious; 
mad : particularly  applied  to  dogs  when  mad. 

Rabidness,  rabld-oes,  a.  The  state  of  being  rahid. 

Rabies,  ra'be-es,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Pathology,  mad- 
ness occurring  after  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal.  The 
two  following  varieties  present  the  most  marked 
symptoms:-— caN«A*i  (canine  rabies),  produced 
by  the  bite  of  a rabid  dog,  wolf,  or  fox.  The 
spAstic  constriction,  for  the  mo.st  part,  extends  to 
the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which  are  violently  con- 
vulsed at  the  ap;>earance  or  idea  of  liquids.  R. 
/<Um  (feline  rebica),  produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  c.sL  The  .spastic  symptoms  are  less  acute, 
and  frequently  intennitting. 

Rabinkt,  rabVnet,  a.  A small  piece  of  nnlnonoa. 

RaCA,  ra'ka,  a.  A Syriac  word,  blgnifyuig  beggarly ; 
empty ; foolish ; a terra  expre^tve  of  great  cou- 
tempL 

Racaria,  ra-ka're-a,  a.  (rocun,  the  name  of  the 
tree  in  Guiana.)  A gcr\m  of  plants:  Order, 
SapindacesB. 

Raccoon. — See  Racoon. 

Race,  rase,  a,  ^French,  from  the  Italian  rozza,  or 
raiz,  a root.)  The  lineage  of  a family,  or  conti- 
nued stock  of  descendants ; a generation ; a family 
of  descendants;  a paiticular  breed,  as  a race  of 
mules;  a root,  as  a riTce  of  ginger; 

A singli*  root  or  net  of  ffinger. — .S'frovaa,  noU  on  Shaks. 
a particular  strar.gth  or  taste  of  wiuei. 

Rich  canary— 

I»  it  r.f  the  right  raet  f — J/oMin^er. 

Raee-ginfftr,  pngu*  in  tho  root,  or  not  puIverUod; 
(ra.4,  Dutch,  reau,  Swed.  to  go,)  a contest  in  run- 
ning; any  running  with  speed;  a progms;  a 
course ; train : pnicesa ; a strong  or  rapid  current 
of  water,  or  the  cliunnel  for  such  a cuircnt,  as  a 
mill-racf!  by  way  of  distinction,  a contest  io  tbs 
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RACKMATIOX— ItACK.  RACKEIt— KADUISSIA.  ] 

! niTioing  of  horses,  penenilljf  uaetl  in  the  plural,  as 

the  races.  7ai7-r«re,  the  water-course  leading 
1 jhm  a water-wheel ; the  rofie-o/urjw  leads  to  it ; 
— V.  n.  to  run  gwiftlj;  to  contend  in  runuiug. 
Jiucc-hofse,  a horse  bred  or  kept  for  running  in 
contest;  a horse  that  runs  in  competition. 

BACr.MATloN,  nts-e-nm'shun,  a.  (reuenntJ,  a cluster, 
LaU)  A cluster,  as  of  gravies ; the  cultivation  of 
clustens  of  grapes. 

Backme,  ra'seem,  «.  (rocemar,  a bunch  of  berries, 

' Lat.)  In  Uotaujr,  a particular  arrangement  of 

flowers,  when  they  are  arranged  round  a sim- 
ple tUlh^rm  axis,  each  {tarticular  dower  being 
stalked. 

, R icEUKD,  ra'seemd,  a.  Having  a mceme. 

Racvmic  Acid,  ra-semlk  as'sid,  s.  The  paratar- 
taric  acid  of  Iterzelios : it  appears  to  be  Lsoineric, 

1 and  to  have  the  same  equivalent  as  tartaric  acid; 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  its  salts,  and  in  the  form 
of  its  crystals,  Formtds,  Cb  II4  OlO. 

Hackmida,  ra-se-me'da,  s.  A genus  of  Acolephans : 
Older,  Hytlrostrica. 

Eacemifekous,  ras-e-miTiu’-us,  a.  (racemus,  a 
cluster,  and /cro,  I bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  racemes, 
as  the  currant. 

Rackmous,  ras'e-mus,  \ a.  Disposed  in  racemes; 

Racemose,  rasV-moee,)  growing  in  racemes. 

Uaclmovinic  .Acid,  ra-se-mo-rinlk  asVid,  s.  An 
acid  fonned  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  nioemio 
add.  It  cryMalizes,  and  differs  from  tartrovinio 
acid  in  containing  an  addilioual  .atom  of  water. 

Rackmule,  ras'e-mulc,  s.  A small  raceme, 
i Rackr,  rasc'ur,  #.  (from  race.)  A ruDoer;  be  or 
that  which  contends  in  running. 

Racii,  ratsh,  $.  {necc.  Sax.)  A setting  dog. 

1 ItACHK'AlXls,  ni-ke-kallu,  t.  (roed^  a crag  by  the 
sen-ride,  and  kfdhsy  beauty,  Gr.  t>ecaus«  the  plants 
1 ornament  the  rocks  by  the  sea-ride.)  A gemw  of 
South  American  plants:  Order,  C'inchonaceae. 

Raciulla,  ra-kil'la,  s.  {rochls,  a s]>i»e,  Gr.)  A 
I bmnrh  of  inlloretx-eiice;  the  zigzag  centre  upon 
which  the  florets  ure  arranged  in  the  spikeiets  of 
gris.^es. 

RAC)iioP«RAr.YSia,  ra-ke-o-pa-rJ'c-ris,  s.  Para- 
lyxis  of  the  spiind  ner^'cs. 

Raciiis,  ra'kU,  s.  ^ Gn*ek,  a spine.)  In  Bot.-my,  tlut 
! part  of  a culm  which  runs  up  through  the  ears  of 
com,  and  conscquiintly  the  part  that  bears  the 
flowers  in  other  plants;  also,  the  common  ]M>tiule 
of  a ^m)»ound  leaf.  In  Zoology,  the  vertebral 
column  of  msmmHis  and  binU. 

Raciiisaora,  nt-ki.H-ag'ra,  a.  (racAu,  the  spine,  and 
atjr*t,  seizure,  Gr.)  A gmity  pain  in  the  spine. 

Rachitic,  ra-kitlk,  a.  I'erUiuing  to  the  muscles 
of  the  back;  rickety. 

Rachitis,  m-ki'tis,  s.  (rocAi«,  the  spine,  Gr.)  In 
I I'othology,  the  rickets,  a di.seaae  characterized  by 
a soRcnitig  and  cun'ature  in  the  spinal  and  other 
i bone*,  ill  consequence  of  a deficiency  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  In  their  structure. 

Ka<'IXEsa,  ra'se-nes,  s.  (soe  Racy.)  The  quality  of 
being  racy. 

Rack,  rak,  s.  (rth,  a stretch,  Dutch,  ruma,  or 
^ rotvm,  to  reach,  Sax  ) .An  engine  of  torture ; 

torture;  extnune  piin : anguish;  any  instrument 
j by  which  cxtcn.rion  is  jierfomiwl;  a gr.ate  on  which 
, bacon  U laid  j the  neck  and  spine  ^ a fun*-quar- 
p ter  of  veal  or  mutton;  a ilistaff  from  which  wool 
\\  is  e> tended,  comtnonly  written  rofA;  a roilM  cou- 
1 renience  fonned  above  the  mauger  10  a staole  fur 
1 (yw 

the  reception  of  the  hay.  In  blcchauics,  a atnight 
bar  of  metal  with  cogs  or  teeth  cot  along  iU  edge, 
by  which  it  b moved  op  and  down,  in  conseqaeno* 
of  a pinion  or  a sector  of  siiullar  sized  teeth  woric-  | 
ing  in  It.  In  Ships,  a frame  contrining  Bcreral 
sheaves  to  direct  the  sailors  to  the  respective  rojx*s  1 
passing  thrtnigh  it;— (rec,  ate.nm,  recon,  to  ex- 
hale, Sax.)  properly,  vapour;  hence  thin,  flying, 
broken  clouds,  or  any  portkm  of  vapour  floating  in 
the  upper  regions ; 1 

Wc  often  see  against  sortie  storm,  1 

A tllenee  in  the  hcavuns,  the  mcM  stand  still,  1 

Tii«!  b>Ui  winds  spcrchlcu,  and  the  orb  below 
As  bosh  as  death. — Jihaks. 

arrack,  a spiritnous  Hf|uor.— See  Arrack,  RaeJe-  \ 
r>nt,  a rent  of  the  ftill  annu.d  value  of  the  tene- 
ment, or  near  it.  Rack-rented,  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  rack-rent.  Rack-rentery  one  who  pays 
the  uttermost  rent;— e.  n.  to  steam;  to  rise  as 
vapour ; to  fly  like  broken  clouds ; — c.  0,  to  tor- 
ture; to  harass;  to  stretch;  to  strain;  imuAo, 
to  clear,  to  strain.  Armor.)  to  draw  off  from  the  [ 
lees : to  draw  off,  as  pure  liquor  from  its  sediment. 
Riick«d-cinta{fe,  a seexmd  vintage,  or  a voyage 
made  by  merchants  fur  racked  wines,  that  is, 
wines  drawn  from  the  lees. 

Racker,  lakliur,  s.  One  that  tortures  or  racks. 

Racket,  rak'ket,  s.  (probably  from  the  same  root 
as  enu^,  craquer,  to  crackle,  Kr.  racket,  or  rakettOy 
a rocket,  cracker,  or  squib,  Dan.)  A confused, 
chattering  noise;  cbmour;  uoisy  talk;  a snow- 
shoe;  (raqnette,  Fr.)  the  instrument  with  which 
playen  strike  the  ball  at  tennis ; also,  the  game 
itself ; — r.  n.  to  make  a ooufused  noise  or  clamour; 
to  frolio;— r.  a.  to  strike  as  with  a racket. 

Rackety,  rak'ket-e,  a.  Maying  a tumultoons 
noise. 

Rackiko,  rakliing,  part  0.  (from  rack.)  Tor- 
incniing;  excruciating;—*  torture;  a stretching 
on  the  rack  ; Uwroent  of  the  mind ; angui.sb ; the 
act  of  stretching  on  a frame;  the  act  of  drawing 
from  the  sediment.  Rickinq  p<ice,  in  the  Manege, 
an  im-gular  rtin  or  shuiHe,  between  a trot  and  a 
gallop. 

Racodium,  ra-ko'de-um,  s.  (rakUm,  a worthies* 
wuni-oul  garment,  Gr.  from  the  appearance  of  the 
pl.icee  where  it  grows.)  A genus  of  Funp;  Tribe, 
Hymenomycetes. 

RacooX,  ra-koon',  s.  Ursus  lolor,  a small  species  of 
bear,  valued  for  its  fur,  which  is  used  in  hat- 
making 

RaC'>vi\xs,  ra-ko've-ans,  s.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
toiy,  the  UnitariuJis  of  Poland,  who  are  so  colled 
from  the  small  dty  of  Kacow,  where  Jacobus  a 
Sienna,  its  head,  erected  a public  seminary  for 
their  church  in  IdOO. 

Racy,  ra'se,  0,  (probably  from  the  Span,  and  Port, 
I'aii,  rooL)  Strong  ; fiavoruus ; tasting  of  the 
soil 

Klch,  mty  verses,  in  which  wo 
The  soU,  from  which  they  coma,  U»i*%  smell,  and  sea.— 

GoiPtsjr. 

Rai>,  rad,  $.  The  oU  pret.  and  part,  of  reodL 

‘ Good  hr  paragone 

Of  evil,  msy  more  nutsbly  be  rod.—SprHfer. 

Ihdy  red,  and  rod,  are  different  fonns  of  an  initia) 
or  tiTminatiog  sylUbb  in  names  signUying  coun- 
: as,  Conrad,  puwerful  in  counsel ; KUtolrod, 
it  'ble  iu  ouun-cl. 

R.iUDiSBlA,  rad-dish 'e-a,  *-  (in  honour  of  Guiseppe 
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RADICALISM— RADII. 


Bailoi,  an  Italkii  botanist  and  traveller  in  Braril.) 

I A giDua  of  plants:  Order,  Hippocnteacer. 

Eaddi.B,  rad'dl,  r.  a,  (probablj  from  the  Saxon  trrW, 
vrad,  or  tcrtftA,  a band  or  wreath.)  To  inter- 
weave : to  twist : to  wind  together; 

JfatLUinff  or  workinK  it  up  like  bs!>ket*vork.— 

— a long  stick  used  in  hedging. 

;Radi>ock. — See  Ruddock. 

Bai>ial,  ra'de-al,  a,  {radius,  a rar,  rod,  or  spoke, 
LoL)  Pertaining  to  the  radius,  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  of  the  human  bod^r ; the  radial 
muscles  belong  to  the  fore-arm — one  bends  tlie 
wrist,  and  the  other  extends  it.  In  Geometry, 
radial  eyrtes  are  thoao  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose 
ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  includ- 
ing circle,  and  ap|>ear  like  so  many  radii  of  such 
d^e. 

Radiaucb,  ra'de-ant,  1 s.  State  or  quality  of  be- 

Radiakct,  ra'dc-an-se, r lug  radiant;  brilliant  or 
sparkling  lustre;  virid  brightness. 

Radiant,  ra'de-ant,  a.  Shooting  or  darUng  rays  of 
light,  beaming  with  brightness;  emitting  a dvid 
light  or  splendour.  In  Heraldry,  a charge  when  it 
is  represented  by  rays  surrounding  iL  In  Cities, 
the  luminous  point  or  object  from  which  light 
emanates,  that  falls  on  a mirror  or  lens. 

Radiantly,  ra'de-ant-le,  With  beaming  bright- 
ness; with  glittering  splendour. 

Radiata,  ray-de-a'ta,  r.  (Ijitin,  radiated.)  Tlie 
fourth  great  diviaion  of  tlie  animal  kingdom.— See 
under  Animal. 

Radiate,  ra'de-ate,  r.  a.  (radio,  Lat.)  To  Isene  in 
rays,  as  light;  to  dart,  as  beams  of  brightness, 
to  issue  and  proceed  In  direct  lines  from  a point ; 
— v.a.  to  enlighten;  to  illuminate; — o.  in  Botany, 
a radiate  fioictr  is  a ourolla  consisting  of  a disc, 
in  which  the  comlli-ts  are  tubular  and  regular,  and 
of  a ray,  in  which  the  florets  are  irregular,  UguLite, 
or  strap-shaped ; applied  also  to  a flower  wiUi 
Boscnlous  tickets  set  round  in  the  form  of  a radiant 
star. 

Radiated,  ra'dc-ay-tid,  a.  Adonird  with  rays  of 
light.  In  Mineralogy,  having  crystals  diverging 
from  a centre.  Belonging  to  the  ttivitnon  Radiat.i. 
The  radi'tird  animals  are  among  the  m(»t  frequent 
organic  remains  in  the  transition  strata;  many  of 
the  strata  a]>pear  almost  entirely  composed  of 
their  minerallr^  exiiviir.  Tlu'we  animals  cumprieo 
all  those  which  were  formerly  called  soopliytes,  or 
animal  plants,  as  the  corsllinea,  &c.,  which  were 
long  mi»takrn  for  marine  ve;.etablc8.  Hadiattd 
pyriUr,  a variety  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  occurring 
most  commonly  in  coal-l>eds.  It  is  found  also  in 
YsinB  along  with  ores  of  stiver,  lead,  and  copper. 
Colour  pale-bronzo  yellow ; streak  greyish-bUck  ; 
massivs  and  crystalized ; primary  form  a right 
rhombic  prism.  Its  constituents  are — iron,  4G.40; 
sulphur,  53.G0:  ap.  gr.  4.678  to  4.847;  hardness 
= 6. 

Radiation,  ray-de-a'ahun,  s.  (radiatio,  Lat)  A 
shooting  in  direct  lines  from  a point  as  a centre ; 
beamy  lustre  of  rays.  I 

Radical,  rad'e-kal,  a.  (radicalis,  from  radix,  a ' 
root,  Lat)  Pertaining  to  the  root;  origin;  pri-  | 
mitive;  native ; fundamental;  serving  to  origl- I 
nate.  In  Chemistry,  equivalent  to  base,  but  applied  | 
only  to  acids ; chlorine  being  the  simple  radical ' 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  cyanogen  and  iron  the  com-  ' 
pound  radieal  of  fcrru-cyanic  acid.  In  Algt'bra,  a I 
rrsdieai  quantitj/  is  oue  aifccted  by  the  radiu^  sign.  I 


The  radical  si^  y/,  is  that  by  which  th*>  mot  of 
a quantity  is  expre>sed:  the  paiticular  root  U in-  | 
dicafed  by  a small  figure  placed  to  the  h-fr  of  this  | 
sign,  which  by  itself  denotes  the  square  m«»t — | 
\/,  *y/,  express  the  cube  root,  the  biqua- 
dnte,  and  the  fith  routs,  res{*ectively.  In  Music, 
radical  boss  is  the  same  os  Fundamental  bas.*,— 
which  see; — s.  a radical  principle;  a primitive 
word ; a person  who,  in  politics,  »evks  fimdmnental 
clionges  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  a ; 
country. 

Radicalism,  rad'e-kal-izm,  s.  The  doctrine  that  | 
every  ascertained  abuse  or  evil  in  the  government 
of  a country,  or  in  its  constitution,  should  be  im-  i 
mediately  and  completely  rvfonned.  | 

Radicalitt,  rad-e-kal'e-te,  $.  Origination;  the 
state  of  being  radical,  or  belonging  to  a root.  ; 

Radicallt,  rad'e-kal-le,  ad.  Originally;  funds-  ^ 
mentally.  I 

Radicalness,  rad'e-kal-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
railic«l  or  fundamental. 

Radicant,  rad'e-kAOt,  a.  (radiearu,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  rooting. 

Radicate,  rad'e-kate,  v,  a,  (radicor,  radic'ttus, 
l.at.)  To  root;  to  plant  deeply  and  frnnly. 

Radicate,  rad'e-kate,  ^ a.  (radic'itus,  rooted,  . 

Radicated,  rad-e-ka'tid,>  Lit.)  Deeply  planted.  | 
In  Conchokigy,  having  the  shell  fixed  by  a base, 
or  by  a byasus,  to  some  other  IkkIv. 

Radioation,  rad-e-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of  LaUn" 
root.  In  Botany,  the  disposition  of  the  root  of  a 
plant  with  respect  to  the  obtoiuding  and  dcMendiog 
catulex. 

Radiciform,  ra-dis'e-fawrm,  a.  (radix,  a root,  LaU 
and  fonn.)  Having  the  figure  of  a itsjt. 

Radicivorocs,  ra-de-riv'o-rus,  a.  (radix,  a root, 
and  roro,  1 devour,  Lat.)  Living  on  roots.  . 

Radicle,  rad'e-kl,  s.  (mdicula,  loit.)  A little  i 
root ; that  port  of  a seed  which  becotnrs  a root ; I 
the  fibrous  part  of  a root.  ) 

Radiola,  my-de-ola,  s.  (radiolus,  a little  ray,  Ijtt  I 
in  allusion  to  rayed  capsules.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Malvacca*. 

Radiolites,  ray-dc-o-U'lis,  s.  genu*  of  irrr-  ! 

gulor  inequiraired  f».<u(il  slielU,  obtained  from  the 
Pyreneew.  They  are  striated  extonially ; tlio  in- 
ferior valve  in  the  form  of  a rewrw'd  eone;  the  ; 
superior  valve  convex;  they  have  neither  hinge  | 
nor  cartilage.  | 

Radii'METEU,  ra-de-om'e-tur,  s.  (radius,  a roid  or  | 
staff,  I..at.  and  metrvn,  a me:isun*,  Gr.)  The  fure-  j 
staff,  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 

Radish,  radish,  $.  (rvdic.  Sax.  rodys,  Dutdi,  > 
radiess.  Germ.)  The  common  name  of  tlio  pUnta 
of  the  genns  Raphanus. 

Radicb,  ra'de-us,  \ s,  (Latin.)  Tlie  senudiameter 

Radii,  ra'de-t,  plu.}  of  a circle,  ur  chord  of  one- 
sixth  of  its  circiunfcrence;  the  spoke  of  a wheel; 
the  outer  part  or  circumference  of  a radiate  flow  er- 
In  Anatomy,  the  small  lame  of  the  fore-ann,  arti- 
culated above  with  the  cubital  extieii.ily  of  ihe  oa 
bran<hii  and  ulna;  below,  with  the  uhia  and  first 
or  radial  row  of  the  cuiqml  hones.  In  the  higlirr 
Geometry,  radi’iS  of  ct»rro/«re.  at  imy  ptnnt  td  n 
curve  line,  is  the  radius  of  the  itrcle  wljM'h  o««ti- 
Utes  the  curve  at  the  given  p<Mi*t,  or  hss  lU1•^  Mnr 
curvature  as  the  curve  at  that  point.  JioJine 
rector,  is  a right  line  drawn  fnuii  the  r«filre<>i 
force  in  any  cun'c  in  which  a IkmIv  is  suj*r*oml 
to  move  by  centripetal  force,  to  that  point  in 
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I which  the  bod;  U cup^Kised  to  be; — plural,  radii 
I wciortf. 

Radix,  ra'diVs,  #.  (Latin,  a root)  In  Algebra,  the 
root  of  a finite  expres.'ioo  fiiun  which  a 8eri>*s  is 
raised.  In  Arithmetic,  anr  number  which  is  oHh' 
traril;  mode  the  fondAmental  number  of  anv  sys- 
• tem ; thus,  10  is  the  radix  of  the  decimal  aysii  m 
of  numeration,  and  also  of  the  common  system  of 
I logarlthins;  the  radix  of  Kapier's  system  was 
i 2 7182S1828I. 

I Bafp,  fjif,  r.  a.  (rafin.  to  swoop,  to  seize,  or  smteh, 

, Germ.)  To  sweep  : to  snatch  or  huddle  together ; 

■ to  take  by  a pn>mi.<c«')us  sweep; 

I Their  causes  end  effects  1 thus  raff  up  to^<-U>er.— C'orew. 

< — s.  a promitcuous  heap : a jumble;  in  the  plural 

or  duplicate  form,  ri  r.rnj^  the  swoepiny*  of  so- 
cifty;  the  rabble;  the  mob.  a 

lumber  merchant.— I.^ocaI. 

Rafflp.,  raffl,  c.  n.  {rnde,  Fr.)  To  c.ast  dice  for 
a priui,  fur  which  each  competitor  lays  down  a 
stake,  as  to  rajft€  for  a watch.  In  Scotland,  this 
rerb  is  used  actively,  as,  he  raJJUd  his  watch  ; — 
$.  a game  of  chance,  in  which  each  puts  down  a 
stake  in  consideration  of  the  chance  of  obtaining 
the  prize  contended  for;  genenaliy  played  with 
dice. 

Raffleh,  raTfiur, » One  who  rafiles. 

Rjsfflesia,  iur>dtf'zbe<i,  ».  (in  honour  of  its  dii- 
coverer,  Sir  T.  S.  Rifilcs.'^  A gcuus  of  curious 
parasitical  plants:  Chtfs,  Rhizanths. 

Bafkia,  raT nc<a,  i.  (in  honour  of  C.  G.  Rafn,  a 
I Danish  botanist.)  A gr-nus  of  Logununous  plants 
with  yellow  fiuwers;  Suborder,  I’apilionaces. 

Baft,  raft,  «.  (probably  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
arrangetnent  of  rafters  in  a roof.)  An  assem- 
blage of  boards,  planks,  or  logs  of  timber,  fastened 
together  in  cross  layers,  and  iloated  on  Um  water. 
Raft-porl,  a square  hole  cut  through  the  buttock, 
and  sometimes  through  the  bow  of  some  merchant 
•hi)  a.  Rafltman^  one  who  mnnages  a rat't r.  a. 
to  support  on  a raft;— yKirt  a,  of  reare  or 

I raff,)  serrred;  rent;  bereft. — Obsolete  in  the 

last  three  senses. 

MIsebanee, 

That  hath  so  mjl  ui  of  our  merriment— -ffpouer. 

' Rafter,  raftur,  $.  (rtrj^er,  to  cover,  to  roof,  Snr.) 

, A roof  timber,  which  eat?tids  from  the  plate  of 

I a timber  to  the  ridge,  and  serves  to  support  the 

I roof. 

I Raftkrf.d,  raCturd,  a.  Dnilt  or  furuisbed  with 
j rafter*. 

i Rafti.no,  rarUngjS.  The  business  of  floating  rafts. 

Rafty,  rafte,  fl.  Damp;  mu-ity. — Ia>cal. 

Rao,  rag,  s.  (Jiracodj  tom,  Sax.  rafjaHy  a mpture, 
Gr.  rngg^  rough  hair,  Swed  ) A piece  of  cloth 
torn  from  tlte  rest;  u tatter;  anything  rent  and 
tattered;  a fragment  of  dress;  worn-out  clothes ; 
proverbially,  mean  garments ; a rulgar  peroon,  or 
one  of  very  low  condition — (used  in  contempt  in 
the  last  sense) ; 

Out  of  mr  door,  TOM  witcl^  you 
You  haggsge.— 

Upon  the  proi.ioiaaUoQ,  they  all  cams  In,  both  tag 

sad  rag.—Sp^»Mr. 

— r.  «.  to  scold  ; to  rail ; to  irritate  by  tearing 
l**'P^*t  to  banter — (local  as  a verb).  In  Ship- 
building, rag  holtx  are  iron  pins  full  of  jags  or 
barbs  on  both  sides.  In  hlechanics,  rag-ahtd 
and  chain  is  a contrivance  for  the  name  purpose  as 
I the  bond  which  passes  over  a lathe  to  turn  the 

il 


j mandril,  hut  twed  where  there  is  great  resistance 
j to  be  overcome.  The  whi?el  is  fumi.shed  with  pro- 
jecting cogs  or  pins,  which  catch  in  the  links  of 
the  cb.iin,  so  ns  to  render  it  impossible  to  slip,  on 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  belt.  Ragtrort, 
the  common  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genu* 
Othonns,  more  particularly  the  common  weesl 
Scneceo  jacobea. 

RaC-amuffin,  rag-a-moffin,  ».  (from  rag,  and 
mo/tir,  to  mock.  Span,  or  mufOf  musty,  Ital ) A 
paltry  fellow  ; a mca  i wretch. 

R.\ge,  rnjc,  t.  (Kre»ch.)  Violent  anger;  anger 
excltetl  to  fury ; voiiemence  or  exacerbation  of  any- 
thing painful ; 

The  ray*  <if  thirst  end  hunger  now  soppresi'd.— IVy«. 
furj-  or  extreme  violence,  as  the  ngc  of  a tempest ; 
entlmstAsm ; rapture;  eagemea*,  a*  a r^gc  for 
money; — t.  n.  to  be  furious  with  anger;  to  be 
riolcnt  and  tumultnous ; to  be  violently  driven  or 
agitated;  to  ravage;  to  prevail  witho*it  restraint ; 
to  move  or  act  furiously;  to  toy  w^mtonly,  or  sport. 
—Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

And  she  begsa  to  play  and  roye, 

A*  wb*  salth,  I atn  well  enoLi(;h.— (Tower. 
Ragkful,  rajeTi}l,  a.  Violent;  furion.*. 

Rag  FRY,  ra'jur-c,  t.  WaiiUmncss. — Obsolete. 

He  was  all  coltish,  ful  of  ra^rit.—CXaueer, 

Ragg,  rag,  Is.  A fusible  siliceous  stone 

Ragstone,  ragstone./  of  a dark -grey  colour,  oc- 
curring near  Dudley.  It  is  al»o  c^cd  Rowley 
ragg,  or  Dudley  basalt. 

Raggei/,  rag'gid,  a.  (from  rag.)  Rent,  or  worn 
into  Utters;  broken  with  rough  edges ; uneven; 
having  the  appearance  of  being  broken  or  jigged, 
as  A raggid  moon;  wearing  tattered  clotiies; 
rough  ; rugged ; not  smooth  to  the  ear.  Ragged 
ro’An,  the  plant  Lychnis  tlc»cucuiL 
Raggidness,  rog’gid-nes,  «.  The  state  of  being 
ragged. 

Raging,  rajing,  part,  a.  (from  rage.)  Furious; 

impetuous;—#,  fury;  violence;  impetuosity. 
Raginglt,  rajiiig-le,a<i  Withfurj';  with  violent 
impctuo^Ily. 

Ragman,  ragman,  «.  (rag  and  mao.)  A man 
who  deals  in  rags,  the  m.sUrials  of  paper.  In 
Sootcl),  ragman  or  ragment,  is  a long  |nece  of 
writing ; an  account,  in  onlcr  to  a settlement. 
Ragnuint  ndl,  the  collection  of  those  instrument* 
by  which  the  nobility  ajid  g»*nlry  of  Scotland  were 
constraine<l  to  swear  alle.iance  to  Edward  I.  in 
12DG.  This  expression  is  incorrectly  said  to  he 
derived  from  Hagimund,  a l<^ate  fmm  the  pope, 
as^^rted  to  liave  taken  the  oatlis  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  relative  to  the  value  of  their  benohees, 
with  a view  to  taxation.  Ko  legate  of  the  name 
ex'cr  appeared  in  Scotland.— .See  f'enng  Cgc. 
Ragout,  ra-goo',  s.  (French.)  A hi-.:l»ly  sco.*oned 
di-'h  or  sauce  tending  to  excite  the  appetite. 
Ragui.ed,  ra-en!de',  a.  In  Hentldr*’,  applied  to 
any  beoring  that  is  ragged  or  uneven,  like  the 
trunk  or  the  limb  of  a tree  lopped  of  its  branches, 
BO  tlint  only  Uie  sttimps  are  se«>n. 

Raia,  ra'e-a,  §.  (Latin.)  Tlie  R.ax'S,  a genn.*  of 
flat  fiebe.*,  the  body  of  which  is  in  general  beset 
with  sharp  prickles  or  spinous  tubercles ; Uil  des- 
titute of  a scrrateil  spine,  but  bearing  two  small 
dorsal  fins  close  to  the  cautUl ; Family,  Raida:. 
Raid.e,  ra'e-de,  a (ro^^  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
family  of  fi.*he«,  including  the  Rays,  Skates,  and 
Tboru  backs. 
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I Rail,  rale,  s.  (rU^el^  Germ.)  A term  applied  in 
I varimw  ways,  but  more  particularly  to  tliotsc  piece* 
j of  timber  or  wood  lying  horizontally,  whether 
between  tho  panels  of  wainscoting  or  »f  doors,  or 
[ under  and  over  the  compartment*  of  baloiitrades, 

' &c. ; to  pieces  in  framing  that  lie  from  post  to 

post  in  fences ; in  short,  to  all  pieces  lying  in  a 
; borixonUl  direction  which  separate  one  euinjuirt* 

j ment  frum  another ; {ra-gtl,)  a woman's  up>per 

I garment— (obsolete)  5 

t I was  one  night  qneen-tike  clad ; 

I Thi*  downe  about  my  neck  was  erst  a raRe 
* Of  blase  Imbroder'd.— vtnt  ead  (1G04). 

I Cambric  raiU.—IkttM.  and  FUU 

— r.  a,  to  enclose  with  rails}  (ra//en,  Dutch,')  to 
^ utter  reproaches  ; to  scoff ; to  use  opprobrious 

I and  insoleut  bnguuge.  In  Ornithology,— see 

! Rdllus. 

Raii  P.R,  ra'lur,  t.  One  who  scoffs,  insult*,  cen- 
I sures,  or  re[*rooches  with  opprobrious  language, 

i Railixo,  ruling,  a.  Reproachful  or  ius^dcut  Ian- 
I guage;  a series  of  rails  ; a fence;  rails  in  general, 

' or  the  scantling*  for  rails;— <1.  exj>rossing  rc- 

' proach ; using  insulting  language. 

, RAir.TKOLY,  raling-le,  <uL  With  scoffing  and  in- 
' suiting  language. 

; Raillkrt,  ndc'hu’-e,  $.  (mtV/me,  Fr.)  Banter; 

I jesting  language  ; good-humoured  pleasantry,  or 
alight  satire  ; satirical  merriment. 

Railroad,  raie'rode,)  a.  (rail  and  road.)  A road 
Railway,  rale'way,  / or  wsy  laid  with  ntiL*,  along 
which  carriages  are  convevMl  by  steam  or  hoise 
1 power ; or  in  mines,  generally,  by  manual  strength. 

I Hailteoy  chairt,  the  pieces  of  iron  made  to  receive  ■ 
and  support  the  rails,  and  which  rest  on  the  ^ 
I sleepers  or  blocks.  Jtailtcay  sietpert^  the  under-  ! 
i lying  timbers  in  which  the  chairs  are  fized,  Some- 

j time*  blocks  of  stone  are  used  for  this  purpose, 

I and  are  termed  mi7<my  blocks.  Railtcay-ilule^  a 

I contrivance  for  shifting  a carriage  from  one  line  of 

rails  to  another. 

ij  Raimekt,  ra'ment,  $.  (for  arroyment,  from  ororr, 
ii  to  array.  Norm.)  Clothing;  vestments;  vesture; 

1 1 garments. 

' Rain,  rane,  a.  (ro^,  r«pi,  re».  Sax.)  Tlie  descent 
of  water  in  drop*  from  the  atmosphere ; the  water 
; thus  falling;— o.  w.  (reai<m,  nnon,  S.'ix.)  to  fall 
in  drops  from  the  clouds  as  water  ; to  full  or  drop 
|l  like  rain ; 1 

1 1 Tears  rained  at  tbeir  eye*. — JUUUsn, 

— w.  a.  to  pour  or  shower  down  froftj  the  clouds, 
or  heaven. 

1 1 will  roia  bread  from  heaven  for  y<m.—Kxcd.  xvli. 

Ritin-^xu^e^ — see  PlnviomeltT.  7ftim- *p<i/er,  rain 
I which  has  fallen  frotn  the  clouds.  Rain-tiyht^ 

tight  enoagh  to  exclude  rain. 

Raikbeat,  ranel>eet,  a.  Beaten  or  injured  by  rain. 
Fi^nirci  half  obliterate 
In  nsr»-&(itt  marble,  near  to  the  chnrch-;fate, 

Upon  a cro«**leg5ed  tomb.— Hall, 

Rainbow,  ranelx),  a.  A bow,  or  an  arch  of  a circle, 
consisting  of  all  the  colours  formed  by  the  refrac- 
tioo  and  reflection  of  the  rara  of  light  from  drops 
of  water  or  vapour,  existing  in  that  p.irt  <if  the 
horizon  which  is  opposite  the  sun  ; when  he  is  at 
the  horizon,  the  rainbow  is  a semicircle.  The 
rainbow  is  also  called  Iris.  R 'inljoxc-tisUcdy  bar- 
ing tints  like  those  of  tbs  rainbow. 

Tbeo  the  dolphin  first  hl«  ^mbol*  plaved, 
la  his  raixxboioHuiud  robes  arrayed. — iltxry  Boviit. 


Istn'tr  rmrJjuxw^  a phenomenon  similar  to  the  rain-  j; 
bow,  but  jirofluced  by  the  light  of  the  moon  falling 
upon  drops  of  rain.  J/xrir.e  ruiaboxc,  is  some-  ; 
rime*  ob»^n*ed  in  an  agitated  son,  when  the  wind, 
sweeping  over  the  waves,  raise*  them  into  spray, 
in  which  the  sun’s  ra\s  arc  nffraeted  as  in  a com- 
mon shower.  In  Pnthohtgy,  r.iinAoio  *pf»nn,  the  • 
IIer)>e*  iris  of  Bateman;  a specie*  of  toller  oc- 
ctirring  in  smaU  circular  patihe*,  each  of  which  i* 
eompo>ed  of  concentric  ring*  of  diffiTcnt  colours. 
nAixnowK.D,  rune 'bode,  o.  Formed  with  a rainbow. 
Rai.vdeer. — Reindeer.  ; 

Rainini:.**,  ra'ne-nes,  4.  Tlie  state  of  bring  rainy. 
R\!NY,  ra'ne,  ff.  Abounding  with  rain ; showery. 
Raise,  raze,  r.  o.  (rnt*y  n,  Goth.)  To  lilt ; to  ! 
take  up;  to  heave ; to  set  upright,  as  to  r»»M«  a ; 
mast ; to  erect ; to  build  ; to  form  to  Koine  height  . 
by  accumulation,  as  to  roue  a he.'ip  of  stones;  to  | 
ex.nlt  to  a st.ate  greater  or  more  ilUistriuus;  to 
amplify  or  enlarge,  as  to  roue  yonr  fortune  ; to 
increase  in  current  value;  to  elevate,  a*  to  r»tre  ; 
the  thought* ; to  c.xcitc  or  pnt  in  action ; to  increase 
in  inten.sity  : to  stir  up  ; to  rouse  ; to  aw.nke  ; to  j 
bring  into  being,  a*  to  roue  new  troubles;  to  coll 
into  apparent  view  from  a state  of  separate  exist-  ! 
ence,  as  to  raise  a spectre  ; to  bring  from  death  to  | 
life  ; to  net  up  or  utter  loudly,  as  to  raise  a noue ; ' 
to  collect  or  obtain  a certain  sum:  to  a*.*etnble  or  j 
Ie\7  ; to  invent  and  propagate,  08  to  roue  a story; 
to  cause  to  grow  ; to  propagate,  as  to  raise  com  ! 
or  rattle;  to  cause  to  swell  or  heave  ; 

Uiss  Liddy  can  dance  a Jig  and  rtiiM  ;»aitc. — Spectator,  1 
to  animate  with  fresh  vigour ; to  call  to,  and  keep  I 
in  remeinbraiice ; ^ 

Moreover.  Ituth  tho  Moabites*,  tho  wife  of  Mnhlon,  I 
have  1 purchaoed  to  be  my  wife,  to  rai'u  up  Uw  name  of  I 
the  dead  upon  his  Inheritance.— AwtA  Iv.  10. 

to  j>rompt.  1 

Whose  spirit  God  had  raised  to  go  np. — Esra  !.  5.  | 

In  Navigation,  to  elevate  by  nearer  approach,  as 
to  raise  the  laud ; to  bring  to  be  seen  at  a greater  > 
angle,  opjioscd  to  laying,  a*  to  raise  a point.  To  \ 
rrtise  a purclmsc,  to  arrange  tho  differeut  elements 
of  a m.wblne,  so  as  to  pnxluce  a require<l  firce. 

To  rftise  a sietfc^  to  remove  the  baieging  force, 
and  abandon  the  attempt.  To  raise  the  tcind,  a 
shinz  phra.sfl  for  to  raise  money.  To  roue,  U in 
all  its  senses  to  elevate  from  low  to  high,  fram 
obscure  to  famous,  or  to  do  something  that  may, 
by  an  easy  figure,  Ixj  referred  to  local  elevation. 
Raider,  ra'xur,  #.  He  or  that  which  raises : one 
who  levies  or  colU'ct*  ; one  who  begins,  produce*, 
or  propagates.  In  0.ir;>entry,  a board  set  on  edge 
under  the  foreside  of  a step  or  stair. 

Raiihin,  ra'zn,  *.  (French.)  A dried  grope.  RaUins 
are  distinguislte*!  by  the  places  where  produced  or 
exported,  a*  Malaga,  Valent  ia,  and  Smrnia; 
pr  the  variety  of  grape,  or  moile  of  preparation, 
as  muscatels,  blooms,  sultanas,  lexins,  and  rairin* 
of  the  Run.  The  6ncst  in  quality  are  the  .M.ilAga 
muscatels;  the  lowest,  the  black  Smyrna  raUina. 
About  200,000  cwt,  arc  annually  imported  into 
this  country. 

Raising,  ra  zing,  s.  The  act  of  lifllng,  setting  un, 
elevating,  exalting,  producing,  or  restoring  to  life. 

In  Architecture,  raui'i^-pfafe,  the  plate  or  longi- 
tudinal timber  on  which  the  roof  stand.*  raised  or 
placed.  U is  also  called  the  upper-plate. 

Rait,  rate,  v.  o.  To  lay  hemp  ui  water  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  use. 
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I Rajah, \ raja,  $.  (Sanvrit,  th«  Mtne  as  the 

Baja,  / Ijitin  rrj*.  A kin;;;  a ruJir. 

i In  the  aiirii'iit  wriliiii'a  of  the  liiniloos,  the  worU 
is  ■pplii'il  tu  all  the  Jiircrcnt  kin;cs  attd  |irimt'a  of 
HinJo'-Uin,  and  native  pmiei's  still  retain  the  title. 

Ba  JAXA,  ra>ja'ua,  «.  (in  honour  of  the  diatin;;uL>bed 
I naturalist,  John  Ray,  vibo  died  17U5.}  A genus 
! of  plants:  Order,  Dtoscoreaceae. 

I RAjASiiiir,  raja*ship,  s.  The  dignity  or  prindpalUj 
i of  a mjitli. 

I Rakf.,  rake,  $.  (men,  race,  Sax.)  An  instrument 
I with  teeth  and  a lung  liaudle,  UM-d  fur  dividing 
I the  ground,  and  gathering  up  light  bo«lies;  (nre< 

I hel,  Dan. — see  Rakehell,)  a loose,  disorderly. 
Tioiims  man ; a debauchee ; (racan,  to  reach,  Sax.) 
the  prejection  of  the  upper  parts  of  a ship,  or  so 
much  of  her  bull  as  hangs  over  both  ends  of  her 
keel.  Hale  nf  a moi/,  its  deviation  from  a per- 
pendicular to  the  keel  of  the  ship.  T^ui'e  of  a 
rW/ilrr,  the  hindennost  part  of  iL  Rttkt  of  a i 
miU-4air,  its  forward  inclination;— r.  a.  (rfician,  | 
Sax.  rota,  .Swed.  raffer,  Dan.  to  shave,  to  rake.) 
to  scrape ; to  mb  or  scratch  with  something  rough: 
to  gather  with  a rake  ; to  clear  or  smooth  with  a 
rake;  to  draw  together  by  violence; 

; Wtist  pUps  of  wpsUh  — — 

^ H<iv.  V the  naiiiP  of  thrift, 

IMiJ  he  ratut  tbia  tuirpthert—^Oaib.  j 

to  scour ; to  search  with  esg^r  and  vehement  dili-  I 
genee;  to  heap  and  cover;  to  pass  swiftly  and 
violeutly  over. 

Tbj  thnntler’a  roarings  poJr«  the  sklee.— AoNtlgs. 

In  the  Military  art,  to  eti6lado;  to  fire  io  the 
directitra  of  the  length  of  anything,  particularly 
of  a ship o.  n.  to  search ; to  grope  meanly  and 
minntely ; to  pass  with  violence  and  rapidity ; to 
aeek  by  raking;  to  play  the  part  of  a rake;  to 
incline  from  a perpendicular  direction,  as,  the  mast 
rate*  aft  HuLr-aAnmf,  a vile,  dissolute  wretch. 

RAKF.HBLr.,  mkc'hel,  $.  (probably  ftv>m  Dan. 

nc-w  Contracted  into  rake,  appartmtly  also  fnrni 
mtr  and  helt;  in  either  case  it  aptly  reprvscMts  a 
[ wretch  whose  life  is  sj>ent  in  places  of  lewdiiess 
I and  wickedness.)  A lewd,  dissolute  fellow ; a 
I rake. 

I RAKCltKLLT,  rakeliel-le,  a.  Di:<isolute;  wild;  kwd. 

I Raker,  mliur,  s.  One  who  mkes. 

I RariKO,  raising,  port.  a.  'fhat  rtkeo,  as  a mtin^ 

I fire.  In  Arrlutecture,  appliml  to  any  meml>er 

I whose  arrises  lie  inclined  to  the  horizon;— t.  the 

act  of  using  a rake ; the  space  of  ground  raked  at 
once ; the  quantity  of  buy,  &c.  collected  by  once 
passing  the  rake. 

Rakihh,  ra'kish,  a.  Loose;  lewd;  disaolute;  do- 
bsuched. 

Rakisiilv,  ra1cish-1e,  <ut  In  a rakish  manner. 

Rak19HXKS8,  ralcish-nes,  s.  Dissolute  practice®. 

Rai.liancf,  rallo-ans,  t The  act  of  rsIMng. 

Rallied,  rallid,  /virf.  a,  Treat<*«l  with  pleasjintry. 

BALi.r9,  ndlus,  *.  (Latin,  fine,  slender,  from  the 
slender  bill.)  The  Kail,  a genus  of  birds:  Type 
I of  the  family  lUlhda*. 

Rai.lt,  rallc,  c.  a.  (m//u*r,  Fr.)  To  reunite:  to 
Collect  and  reduce  tn»opa  to  onler  wb^n  thrown 
into  confu'ton;  to  collect  or  unite;  (millrr,  Fr.) 
to  treat  with  slight  contempt  or  satirical  merri- 
ment r.  m.  to  wine  Imrrietlly  bjgeiher  ; to  come 
b.ick  to  onler ; to  exercise  satiricid  merriment;— 
t.  act  of  rallying. 

Rvm,  ram,  $.  (.Sax.  and  Dan.  a ram-buck,  rAom, 

sin 


rhum,  a thrusting  forward,  WeUh.)  The  male  of 
the  shvefv,  or  ovine  germs;  in  some  parts  of  Brit.un 
calUnl  alto  a tup.  In  Astronomy,  Aries,  the  sign 
of  the  zoiUac  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st 
of  March,  a oonsU-llatiou  in  the  figure  of  a ram; 
an  engine  of  war,  used  formerly  fur  demolishing 
the  walls  of  cities,  called  a baUt-rutg-roM  r.  a. 
to  drive  with  violence,  aa  with  a buttcriug-run; 
to  force  in;  to  drive  dowm  or  together;  to  stuff’; 
to  cram,  lu  the  Arts,  the  ram't-httm  u a kind 
of  scroll  ornament,  the  origin  of  which  is  from  the 
skull  and  boms  of  the  nun. 

Ramauiian,  ram-B-dan',  s.  The  ninth  month  in 
the  Arabian  calendar,  and  a sort  of  Lent  obaerred 
by  the  Muhaiiiuiedans. 

Ramaoe,  ram s.  (ronsM,  a branch,  LaL  whence 
rmno^,  anything  belonging  to  boughs,  as  the 
singing  of  birds,  Fr.)  branches  iA  trees;— (ob- 
solete ; r— the  warbling  of  birds  tutting  on  boughs; 
—a.  wild;  shy;— r.  a.  see  Rummage.  This  is 
an  old  word,  and  seldom  used  in  way  <A  its  senses. 
Ramati'ELLA,  ram-a-tu-eria.  a {romatmUr,  the  ' 
South  American  name.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Combretace*. 

Eamayaka,  ra-ma-ya'na,  a.  (the  travels  of  Rama,  , 
Sanscrit.)  The  older  of  the  two  great  Ssnscrit 
epic  poems : it  describes  the  life  and  actions  uf  the  : 
hero  Rama,  and  his  wife  Sita : and  particularly  { 
Kam.v's  ex]n‘ditiun  to  Ceylon,  to  rescue  Sita  from 
the  tyrant  Kawana.  It  is  supposed  to  be  older  I 
than  the  Chrudian  era,  but  there  U no  certain  in- 
dt'uition  of  its  age. 

Ramble,  nimT>l,  r.  n.  (mmea^ore,  to  rove,  Itsl 
rami/rral,  to  rave,  Annoric,  or  proliably  from  per- 
ambhlo,  to  wander  or  travel  nhout,  Lat.)  To  rove; 
to  wander;  to  go  at  larje  without  restraint  or 
direction; — s.  wandering;  irregular  exi'nrxiuru 
Ramblf.r,  nunlilur,  s.  One  who  rAmbitw;  a rover, 
a wanderer. 

Ramhlino,  ram1)!ing,  «.  A roving;  a ramble. 
KAMBLiNaLY,  nun  bliug-le,  ad.  In  a rambling 
maimer. 

Ramiuhize,  ramlxK>s,'l  s.  A drink  made  uf  wine, 
RamiU'he,  nun'buze,  / ale,  Cf^gs,  and  sugar,  in 
winter;  and  of  wine,  milk,  sugar,  and  ro»e-vater,  { 
in  summer.  I 

RamraL,  ra'me-al,  ) a.  (ramus,  a branch,  Ijit.)  ‘ 
Ramf.ocs,  ra'me-oa,l  Uf  or  belonging  to  the  j 
branches  of  a pl.vnL 

Ravekin,  ram 'e-kin,  s.  In  Cookery,  sm^ill 
RamkqiTNS,  ram 'e-kins,  k pieces  of  sliced  bread 

covered  with  a mtxUire  of  cheese  and  ep?<. 
Ramf5TA,  ra-meii'ta,\  s.  (Ijitin,  a chip.)  In 
Bami.sts,  ram'enta,  / Botany,  little  brown 
withered  scales,  with  which  the  stems  of  some 
plants,  esjieciaUy  ferns,  sro  covered. 
RAMENTACiOue,  ra-mcii-ta  shos,  a.  In  Botany, 
covered  with  rainenta  or  scales. 

RamificatioK,  ram-e-fe-ktt'shun,  s.  The  procoas 
of  ahoutiu-j  out  branches  from  a stem;  a branch; 
a small  division  proceeding  from  the  main  stock; 
the  ramifications  of  a family ; a divbdim  of  a sub- 
ject or  wheme.  In  Botany,  the  manner  in  which 
a tree  produms  its  honglis;  the  prexluction  of 
figures  reaembling  branches. 

Ramify,  ram'e-fi,  r.  a.  (n^mi/fer,  Fr.)  To  divide 
into  branches,  ns  to  rafnifjf  a subject;— r.  a.  to  i 
shoot  into  branches;  to  be  divided  nr  subdivUled. 
Ramist,  ra'tiiist,  ^ a In  Phihr*ophy,  a follower 
Ram  KAN,  ra'me-an,»  of  Pierre  Riuii4,  prufessor 


RAMMER— RAMPHASTOS. 


R A M I'H  ISTUM  A—  R ANCOU  R. 


of  rhetoric  iu)«i  philoMphy  in  Parus  who  pemhed 
I ir.  the  masHacre  of  St.  itartholomen*.  His  systi'm 

I of  lo^ic  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Arii^lotelUn 

p.irty,  between  whom  and  his  followers  there  ra^  | 
a Tehement  contest  dnrinjt  the  latter  hnlf  of  the 
sixti’cnth  century.  'Plie  dispute  rendered  essential 
service  to  w-ience,  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of  , 
the  schoolmen.  I 

Rammer,  ram'mnr,  s.  (from  the  verb  to  ram.')  An  [ 
instrument  for  driving  anything  with  force;  a ; 
ramrod  or  rod  for  forcing  dowu  the  charge  of  a gnn. 

I Rammisit,  ram'misb,  a.  (rewunn,  bitterness,  Sax. 

I and  Icel.  mm,  rank,  rancid,  Dan.  ramm,  tlie 
I smell  of  the  go^  Swed.)  Stn>ng>scented.—  Ob- 
! solcte. 

i For  all  the  world  they  ttiaken  as  a Rote, 

Their  savoor  U so  romnujA  and  so  hole. — Chnuoer. 

Ramies,  ram'nea,  «.  (Latin.)  One  of  the  three 
centuries  instituted  by  Romnlua,  on  the  di%*ision 
of  the  Roman  people  into  three  tribes.  It  was  a 
I company  of  horse,  consisting  of  one  hundred  youths 
I of  the  noblest  families,  taken  out  of  one  of  the 
I tribes. 

I Ramokdia,  ra-mon'do>a,  «.  (in  honour  of  M.  L. 
Ramond,  a French  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Gesncraccje. 

Ramose,  ra'mose,  \ a.  Branched ; branchy ; oon- 

RamoL'S,  ra'mus,  / aisting  of  branches. 

Bam1‘,  ramp,  r.  m.  (ramper^  to  creep,  to  crawl,  Fr.) 
To  climh,  as  a plant ; to  creep  up ; to  spring ; to 
leap } to  bound ; to  prance  ; to  frolic ; 

Sporting  the  Hon  ramyu.—MiUo*. 

—(in  this  last  sense  the  word  routp  is  commonly 
used  a leap  ; a spring ; a bound.  In  Ar« 
chitecture,  a concave  bend  or  slope  in  the  cap  or 
upper  member  of  any  ascending  or  descending 
piece  of  workmanship. 

Bampallian,  ram-pal'yaa,  s.  A mean  wretch.— 
Obsolete. 

Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampaiUan,  you  hulllsrUDl— 

Siuikt. 

I Ramfakct,  rarop'an-se,  s.  Excessive  growth  or 
practice ; excessive  prevalence ; exube^ee ; ex- 
' travaganoe. 

j Rampart,  ramp'’ant,  a.  (rempendy  S.ix.)  Ex- 
I uberant ; os‘ergn>wing  restraint ; B]>plied  to  a 
I lion  or  other  beast  wben  it  is  represent'd  as 
standing  on  its  hinder  legs.  The  Kon  rampant^  as 
|j  it  betokens  vigour  and  conrage,  is  the  most  fro- 
queut  of  all  tarings.  AVhen  the  lion  stands  up- 
right on  bis  hinder  legs,  looking  fnll-faced,  it  is 
oUled  rampant  ffardfoit^  in  distinction  fn>m  the 
rompitnt  rfyardantf  when  the  beast  looks  behind. 
Bampant  arch,  an  arch  whose  abutments  spring 
I from  an  inclined  plane. 

,l  Ramp AKTtT,  ramp  ant-le,«J  In  a rampant  manner. 

\\  RaMPAKT,  ram'pdrt,  $.  (rem/mr#,  Fr.  raw>^rte, 

I Armor.)  In  Fortification,  an  elevation  or  mound 
of  earth  round  a place,  capable  of  resisting  the 
I riiot  of  an  enemy,  and  formed  into  bastions,  cur- 

j tains,  Sic. ; that  which  fortifies  and  defends  from 

assault;  that  which  secures  safety;— p.  a.  to  fortify 
[ with  rampart*. — Obsolete. 

. RAMPIlASTiDiE,  nuu-fas'te-de,  s.  (rampiasto',  one 
of  the  genera.)  The  Toiu-ans,  a family  of  birds 
with  enormous  bills : Tribe,  Scansores. 

Ramphastoma,  ram-fas'to-ma,  « (same  as  ra-n- 
pAoMonM.)  A genus  «f  CitKmdiles,  inrluding 
those  oriental  species  which  have  the  muzzle  very 
long  and  narrow,  as  the  Ga>  ial  of  the  Gauges. 

RAMrilASTOS,  ram-faa'toe,  s.  (rompAo*,  a beak,  Gr. 


fium  the  enormous  size  of  the  beak.)  The  Tou-  I 
cans,  a genus  of  birds : Type  of  the  family  Kam- 
phastidie. 

Rampiiistoma,  ram-fis'to-ma,  #.  (rampios,  a bill, 
and  ftoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes: 
Family,  Salmonithc.  ! 

Rampiiomtia,  ram-fo-mi'a,  s.  (rampAoi,  a bill,  and  | 
rnyio,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects  i jj 
Family,  Tanystoma.  ij 

RAMPtloPts,  ram'fo-pia,  #.  (ramphot,  a bill,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  TanigcrinM : Family, 
FringiUidap, 

Rami'Iok,  min'pe-un,  *.  The  conunon  name  of  planU  j 
of  the  genus  Fhytenmx  j 

Rampikb,  ram'pire,  «.  and  o.  a.  Same  as  rampart.  | 
— Not  in  nse.  , 

Raupiked,  ram'pirde,  a.  Fortitied  with  a rampart,  j 
Set  but  thy  foot  against  our  roospirad  gates,  | 

And  they  ahall  ope.— 6'Aaibf.  i 

Ramrod. — See  Rammer. 

Ramsor,  nun'sun,  s.  The  plant  AUitun  ursinom,  a | 
species  of  garlic.  \ 

Ramuli,  ram'u-U,  i.  In  Botany,  twigs  or  small  I 
branches.  ;j 

Ramus, ra'mas,«.(LaUn, abranch.)  InAnatomy, the  ! 
branch  of  an  artery.  R/tnuu  anaiUmatievt  mar;-  ‘ 
nus  is  a branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  commencing 
about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  06  brachii : it  is  distributed  about  the  elbow,  j j 
R.\r,  ran,  (Saxon.)  The  past  tense  or  preterite  of  il 
the  verb  to  ni» ; — $.  in  old  writers,  open  or  public  i 
theft.  In  Rope-making,  a ran  implies  twenty  cords  < 
of  twiue  wound  on  a reel,  every  cord  so  parted  ty 
a knot  as  to  be  easily  separated. 

Rara,  ra'na,  t.  (Latin.)  The  frog,  a genus  of  Am-  j 
pbibious  reptiles ; Order,  Anoora.  I 

Rararia,  ra-na're-a,  *.  (raiM,  a frog,  Lat.  in  allu-  ! 
sion  to  the  plants  inhabiting  inundated  places.)  A | 
genus  of  Brazilian  plants : C>rder,  Scrophnlariaoe*.  ! 
Ranatitks,  ran  a-Ut«e,  s.  plu.  (n»ui,  a frog,  Lat.)  | 
In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a sect  among  the  Jews 
who  worshipped  frogs,  beomse  God  us^  them  as  , 
an  instrument  of  his  wrath  against  Phxiraoh,  im-  I 
agining  God  to  be  pleased  with  this  superstition.  | 
Raxatra,  ra-ua'tra,  «.(r‘a>wi,  a frog,  and  ofrn,  dark, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects. 

Rancrscert,  ran-ses'sent,  a.  (rnnoeo,  I am  rank,  | 
Lat. ) Becoming  rancid  or  sour.  i 

Rancr,  rantsh,  e.  a.  (either  corrupted  from  trrsncA,  ' 
ord«-rived  from  n/nedre.  to  walk  crooked,  Ital.)  To  ! 
spruin  , to  injure  by  violent  contortion. — Obsolete.  , 
Agalust  a Htump.  his  took  the  monster  grinds,  | 
And  raMcA'd  his  hlp«. — 7>rpdot.  ' 

Rarcid,  run'sid,  </.  {rnneiJut,  Lat ) Having  a rank  i 
smell ; strong-scented ; sour ; musty. 

Rarciditt,  ran-siii'e-te,  > «.  The  quality  of  being 
Rarcidress,  ranVtd-nes,  f rancid;  a strong,  i 
sour  scent,  as  that  of  old  oiL  I 

Barcosous,  rangk'ur-os,  a.  ( from  rancour.)  Deeply 
malignant ; implacably  spitefiU  or  malicious ; in- 
tensely virulcnL 

Rarcouoi’BLT,  rangk'or-us-le,  ud.  In  a rancorous 
manner. 

Rar<;>>L'K,  rangk'nr,  s.  (rvmri/ne,  Fr.)  The  deepest 
malignity  or  spite;  deej*-»eated  and  implacable 
malice : inveterate  enmity.  This  is  the  strongest 
tenn  for  orimity  which  the  English  language  sup* 
pHe.s  virulence ; corniption. 

For  ItAnrinu’s  issue,  Duncoji  have  I murtlier'd; 
l*iti  mticnffr  in  the  veiuel  of  my  poaco 
Oiilv  fur  tkma.— .S^ioJIrs. 
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KANICEPS  -RANSOM. 


I Rakd,  rand,  «.  (Sax.  Germ.  Dutch,  and  Dan,,  a t 
I boTilcr.)  A bonier;  an  edge;  a margin,  as  a rund 
of  l)ccf.  a rnnd  of  a shoe. 

Randia,  ran'de-a,  a.  (iu  honotar  of  Dr.  L»nac  Hband, 

I Chelsea.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Cinchon- 
8cea\ 

Random,  nn'dam,  $.  (ramdun^  a rapid  gush  of  water, 

I Sax.  and  Norm.)  Rusing  motion  or  course  n-itb- 
I out  direction ; bejie»\  want  of  direction,  rule,  or 
melbod  ; hazard  or  chance,  used  in  tlie  phra.<w*,  nt 
' rondoM ; — o.  done  by  cboTtce ; rosing  without  direc- 

ij  tion.  y?oru/om-x/(o/,  a abot  discharged  with  the  axis 
I of  the  gun  above  the  bohaontal  or  point-blank 
I direction.  | 

j Randt,  nui'de,  a.  (Scotch,  vagrant  and  disorderly.) 

' Riotous;  ob»tre;>erons ; disorderly.— Common  in 
I Scotland,  as  a]iplied  to  a sordding  woman. 

[ Rase  or  Rank-i>eeh. — See  Reind«*er. 

Rasei.la,  ra-nei’la,  a.  A pi-nus  of  Gasleropods,  be- 
I longing  to  the  Muricinxor  Miuvxea,  on  theshcliof 
I which  the  varices  fonn  a ridge  on  b<dh  sides  of  ll»c 
shell,  and  in  which  the  channel  is  short : Family, 
Muricidx. 

j Rang.  l*a»t  tense  of  the  verb  fo  rinfj. 

, Range,  ranje,  c.  o.  (ronycr.  Kr.  rA«j*ciow,  Welsh, 

' fi-om  rAemr,  rank. — w hich  see.)  To  place  in 
order;  to  putin  ranks;  to  rovo  over;  to  Sdii  or  pass 
in  a direction  parallel  to  or  near,  as  to  ntn^t  the 
! coo^t — (this  Q»c  isei)ipttcal,afoa^beiiigomitled): 

^ to  separate  the  flour  fi-om  the  bran,  as  to  rttnffe 

I through  a sieve;— r.  a.  to  rove  at  large;  to  be  placed 

in  order ; to  be  ranked  fMro|«rly ; to  lie  in  a parti- 
cular direction;  to  pass  in  a tlirection  parallel  tour 
near,  as  to  rattle  along  tlie  eoa^t: — a.  a mw;  a 
rank;  things  in  a line;  a class;  an  order;  an  ex- 
1 ; curshm ; n wandering ; space  for  excursion ; com- 
pass taken  in  by  anything  excursive,  or  ranked  in 
order;  the  step  of  a ladder; 

The  first  raag*  of  that  Uulder.— Ci'/trcndoii. 
j a kitchen  grate ; a bolting  sieve  to  sifl  meal ; the 
I ' benrn  which  is  between  tw*o  horses  in  n coach.  In 
! Gnnnm',  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  a shot  or 
! other  pr»j.-ctile  is  c.'uried.  Were  it  not  for  the 
I Twd'tance  of  the  air,  the  greatest  range  would 
obtained  by  dUchurging  the  projectile  at  an  angle 
]|  of  45'  elevation,  as  in  that  case  it  would  describe 

' an  exact  parabnls.  In  N.vWgation,  a aufficient 

j length  of  the  cable  drawn  in  upon  the  deck  before 

; the  anchor  is  cust  loose  from  the  bow,  that,  by 

wnking  without  intemiptkm  to  the  bottom,  the 
flukes  may  be  forced  deepw  into  the  ground.  Tho 
ranye  is  al.’io  a large  cleat  with  two  arms  or 
branches,  bolted  in  the  waist  of  ships  to  belay  the 
tacks  and  shi'Cts  to.  The  name  rnn^cs  is  likewise 
, given  to  two  pieces  of  Umber  that  go  acroM  from 

' «de  to  aide;  the  one  on  the  ^om';l^tlc,  a Httle 

abafl  the  furema-'t,  and  t)>e  other  in  the  beak-head, 
j before  the  mouldings  of  the  bowsprit 
■ Ranger,  rane'jur,  s.  One  who  ranges ; a rover;  a 
I robber;  a dog  that  bests  the  gr>iund;  a sworn 
officer  of  the  English  crown,  appointed  by  patent 
to  take  chai^  of  a foreat,  watch  the  deer,  com- 
! plain  of  trcspas.>H‘S.  &c. 

>;  RANGHnsiiir,  ranejiur-ship,  s.  The  office  of  tlie 
; k<  «*jker  of  a park  or  forest. 

I Rangiveks,  ranje-fm,  s.  A name  proprrt«*d  by 
j .*>n'ith  as  a sobgetteric  t«Tni  for  the  reindeers,  of 
I which  there  aro  two  species, 
i;  Ranging,  rane'jing,  s.  Tlie  act  of  placing  in  lines  j 
j I or  in  order ; a roving,  &c.  ) 


Raxiccps.  lan'e-scps,  s.  (rono,  a frog,  and  eapat, 
the  head,  Lat.)  A geiuu  of  fliihea,  belonging  to 
the  Fhycinas:  Family,  Gadidv. 

Ranine,  ranine,  a.  (mita,  a frog,  I.at)  In  Ana- 
tomy, applied  to  that  (lortion  of  tne  lingual  artery 
which  runs  between  tlie  lingualis  and  genio-gloesua 
muscles  to  the  a|>ex  linguae,  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing vein  contimious  with  the  lingnal  vein. 

Ramnian.s,  ra-ninVnns  s.  (mm,  a frog,  Ijit.)  A 
name  gi%en  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  deiugnate  the  | 
fourth  tribe  of  bus  family  Apterura,  belonging  to 
the  Mclion  of  Anoinourous  Decapod  Crustaceans.  ! 
It  is  divided  into  three  geitera — Ranina,  lianilia,  j 
and  Raninoidcs.  I 

Rank,  rangk.  t.  (rane,  Irish,  rAcnc,  Welsh,  rojtffoicJL,  ! 
Gael,  ratiff,  Fr.  Dan.  and  Germ.)  A line  of  men  | 
placed  abreast:  a row;  range  of  subordination;  |j 
class;  order;  decree  or  gratle  of  dignity;  emi-  i 
nence;  excellence  or  honour;  tliguily;  high  place,  j| 
as  a man  of  mnt  or  station.  ami  j| 

the  order  of  oimmon  soldiers.  7b  tAs  :1 
rrtaf-n,  to  supply  tlie  number  of  common  soldiera  ; 
tec^uired  to  complete  a regiment.  7b  toFe  ronA,  I 
to  enjoy  prw'etlcnce,  or  to  have  the  right  to  the  I 
highest  place;.  Order  of  rank  in  the  army  and 
navy; — Army:  Gcnerabin-chief;  generals  of  horse;  , 
lieutenant-generals;  major-generals;  colonels;  lieu-  . 
tcnant-colonfls;  majors;  captains. — Navy;  Ad-  j 
miral-m-chicf;  admiral,  with  a flag  at  the  main-  j 
topmast;  vice-admimb;  rvar-adminils;  post-cap-  ; 
t.sins  of  three  yc:irs;  po<t  captains;  captains; 
lieutenants a.  (ranc,  proud,  Sax.)  luxuriant  in  ' 
growth;  causing  vigorous  growth;  strong;  fruit- 
ful; (ruaridus,  Lat.)  strong- scented ; rancid;  ! 
nm5ty;  strong-txstod ; rampant;  high-gn>wn; 
exct‘S!ure;  exceeding  its  actual  value;  strong; 
clenching; — p.  a.  to  place  abreast  in  a line  ; to 
place  iu  a particular  class,  order,  or  dinsiori ; to  ; 
di^[>osc  methodically; — e.  a.  to  be  ranged;  to  be 
act  or  disposed ; to  be  placed  in  a rank  or  ranks;  f 
to  have  a certain  d^^reo  or  elevation  in  dvU  so-  j 
citity.  or  iu  the  mUitarj  or  naval  station.  In  1 
Nxitek  l.aw,  to  ronA  <u  a erYditor,  is  to  present  ; 
one’s  claim  against  a bankrupt's  estate,  and  become  I 
ivs|iondble  for  tho  acts  of  llie  majority  in  amount  j 
of  tho  claims  presented,  in  legally  securing  a fair  ^ 
dividon  of  the  bankrupt's  eflects.  ! 

Ranker,  rangk 'tu*,  s.  Om  who  arranges ; one  who 
dL-iM>ses  hi  r.mks.  | 

Rankec,  rmug'ki,  c.  n.  (from  rank.)  To  grow  more  i 
rank  or  strong ; to  be  uiflamed  iu  body  or  mind ; 
to  fester. 

Rankling,  ran^k'ling,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
being  more  virulent. 

Rankly,  rangk’lc,  nd.  In  a rank  manner;  with 
vigorous  growth ; coarsely  ; grossly. 

RvNK.NEsij,  rangk'oes.  s.  Exulwrsnce;  exceasive- 
m*ss : superfluity  of  growth  ; strong  scent. 

Rannt,  ran'ne,  $.  The  Shrew-mouse,  Mus  are- 
neus. 

Ransack,  ran'oak,  r.  g.  (punwi.'AndA,  Gael  mmoka, 
Swed.)  To  pluikbw;  to  pillage;  t*>  search  nor-  i 
rowly;  to  violate;  to  deflower.— Ol>**olete  in  the  j 
last  two  sensoH.  I 

Ransom,  nm'imm,  ».  {rait^onj  Fr.  mneroa,  Annor.) 
The  price  paiii  f«*r  redemption  from  captivity  or  j 


captivity  or  punishment ; to  redeem  from  tlie  po«-  j 
session  of  au  enemy,  as  in  Uie  case  of  captured  j 
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RANS0MEIJ:SS— BAP. 


fpxtds : ipirituallj)  to  redeem  from  the  bondage  of 
■in  and  Satan. 

Tlic  Kon  of  man  came  to  give  bli  ll/e  a raiuom  for 

nanjr.— xx.;  Mark  x. 

RAMAOMF.LRa9,  ran'tium-le«,  a.  Free  from  ransom. 

RxMsoMERf  ran'sum-or,  i.  One  who  redeems, 
i Ka>t,  rant,  c,  fi.  (ranna,  to  cry  ooi.  to  sonnd,  to 
groan,  to  mnrmar,  Heb.  rAonfo,  to  frisk,  Welsh.) 
To  rave  in  violent  or  bigh-soonding  language,  with* 
out  corresponding  dignity  of  thought; — a.  high- 
sounding  language  without  dignity  of  thought ; 
boisterous,  empty  declamation. 

Raitteb,  ran'tur,  a.  A nou^  talker;  a boisterous 
preacher ; a member  of  a sect  which  originated  in 
a secession  from  the  Wesleyan  communion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  too  strict  decorum  observed  by  that 
body  in  conducting  public  worship,  accompanied 
with  a deficiency  of  teal  in  obtruding  the  gospel 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  open  preaching  In 
the  streets  and  fields. 

Rjlnterism,  raa^tar-itm,\  a.  The  practice  or  tenets 

Raxtisv,  ran'titm,  / of  Ranters. 

Kahtipolr,  ran'te-pole,  a.  (from  rant.)  Wild; 
roving;  rakish  ;—( obsolete ;) 

What  I at  years  of  dlwretloo,  and  eomport  yourself  at 

this  rantifoU  rate!— Cmyrn**. 

— ff.  n.  to  nm  about  wildly. — Obsolete. 

Bhs  used  to  mUipeU  about  the  house. — Jrhutimet. 

Rantt,  ran'te,  a.  Wild;  noisy;  boisterona. 

Rakcla,  ran'n-la,  «.  (dim.  of  roao.  a frog.  Lat) 
In  Pathology,  frog-tongne ; a tumour  under  the 
tongue,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  saliva 
and  inucoa  in  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland, 
llie  term  is  derived  either  from  an  imaginary 
lOMfTillunce  of  the  swelling  to  a frog,  or  from  the 
peculiar  croaking  noise  which  the  patient  makes 
when  a/fected  by  it. 

Ranukculacbje,  ra-nang-ku-la'sc-e,  s.  (rrtmmei*- 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exo- 
gens, belonging  to  the  subclass  Thalamifinm, 
consisting  of  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  with  ths  petiole  dilated, 
and  forming  a sheath  clasping  the  stem ; inflo- 
rescence variable ; flowers  usually  conspicuous ; if 
aprtsloua,  then  with  the  sepals  large  and  gaily 
coloured.. 

Ranutcci’LUR.  ra-nnngIni-lQS.  a.  (roRO,  a frog,  Lat 
from  most  of  the  species  inhabiting  bomid  places 
frequented  by  frogs.)  Crowfoot,  a genus  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  herba : Type  of  the  order  Ba- 
nuncnlacese. 

Rap,  rap,  t.  a.  past  and  past  part  rapt^ 

Lat)  To  affect  with  rapture ; to  atrike  with 
ecstasy ; to  hurry  out  of  one’s  self ; to  snatch  away ; 

Jtapt  In  a chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds.— 
to  sate  by  \iolence;  to  exchange;  to  truje,-*-* 
low  use  of  the  word ;— a.  a smart  blow ; a small 
counterfeit  copper  coin,  which  drculated  m the 
time  of  Queen  Anne;  benoe  the  cant  phnue, 

* not  worth  a mp.’  The  name  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived  from  rajypcn,  a small  SHias  coin, 
value  half  a farthing. 

Rap,  rap,  e.  n,  {hrepan^  to  touch,  Sax.  from  opper, 
to  strike,  Fr.)  To  strike  with  a quick  sharp 
blow;  to  kno<^;— r.  a.  to  strike  with  a quick 
sharp  blow. 

She  rapp'd  'em  o'  the  eoxeoohs  with  a strike 
To  rap  out,  (hrtcpan^  to  cry  out,  Sax.)  to  utter 
with  hsaty  violence. 

So  «aving,  she  rapptd  out  a roaod  oath  or  twa — Shflkm. 
ti. R T 


Rapacious,  ra-pa'shus,  a.  (ropoar,  from  n^rib,  I 
seize,  Lat>  Given  to  plunder;  seizing  by  rio- 
lencM ; ravenous ; accustomed  to  prey  on  other 
aitiinala,  as  a rapocioag  kite  or  wolf.  ‘ 

RapacioU8LT,  ra-pa'shus-lo,  ad.  In  a rapacaoua  ^ 
manner.  < 

Rapaciousness,  ra-pa'sbus-nes,  a.  The  quality  ; 
of  being  rapacious. 

Rapacity,  ra-juu'o-te,  a.  Addictedness  to  plunder ; ! 
exercise  of  plunder;  ravenousness;  exorbitant  |; 
greediDeas  of  gain;  exaction  by  oppressive  in-  i 
justice.  I 

Rape,  rape,  s.  (ropfia,  from  rapio,  I seize,  Lat.)  ' 
The  violent  defloration  of  a woman  against  her 
will ; the  act  of  carr}'iiig  away  forcibly ; privation;  ' 

P«'ar  after  pear, 

Fig  after  fig  came ; time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there.— CAopmoii. 

one  of  the  names  of  the  turnip,  Brasaica  npa, 
with  the  prefix  tcilcf;  it  is  alM  applied  to  the 
Braasica  nepus,  Nevew,  or  French  turpet:  from 
the  seed  of  the  latter,  called  eole-aeed,  or  rape-  | 
•eed,  is  obtained,  by  compresfiion,  an  oU  called  I 
rape-seed  oil.  and  rape  oU ; fruit  plucked  from  the  \ 
cluster;  something  snatched  away.  A Saxon 
division  of  the  country,  meaning  aometunes  the 
•ame  as  hundred,  and  at  other  times  rignifying  a 
division  consisting  of  several  hundreds.  Hope-  | 
eake^  the  adhering  masses  of  the  husks  of  rape-  [ 
seed  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  oommooly 
used  as  manure. 

Rapella,  ra-pel1a,  a.  (dim.  of  rnTwni,  a turnip, 
Ijit)  A genus  of  Mnllusca,  belonging  to  the 
Pyrulinc,  or  Pear-shetU,  the  shell  of  which  ia  ' 
veutricose,  genmlly  thin,  and  almost  globose;  the 
base  suddenly  contracted,  and  forming  a short 
canal;  ths  channel  almost  obsolete;  the  umbilicos 
large,  and  partly  concealed  by  the  upper  lip. 
Rapert,  or  Rappbrt. — See  ^pperee. 

RAPnAMlA,  ra-fa'ne-B,  a.  (rapkanis,  the  rsdisb,  Or.) 

In  Pathology,  a disease  attended  with  spasms  of 
the  joints,  trembling,  &C.,  said  to  arise  from  eat- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  wild  radish,  Raphanus  rapbi- 
nistn,  a plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  our 
corn-fielda 

Rapbaeus,  ra-fa'nus,  a.  (ro,  quickly,  and/>Vwnof«ri^ 

I appear,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  rapid  germination 
of  the  seeds.)  The  Radish,  a genua  of  Crudferons 
plants,  the  esculent  roots  of  which  are  extenrively  ' 
used  as  a salad.  There  are  many  varieties. 

Raphe,  ra'fe,  s.  (Greek,  a seam  or  suture.)  The  i 
vascular  cord  communicating  between  the  nucleus  I 
of  an  ovule  and  the  placenta,  when  the  base  of 
the  former  is  removed  from  the  base  of  the  ova-  ' 
lum.  The  definition  given  by  George  Dcm,  is—  | 
the  channel  of  vessels  in  seeds  which  connects  the 
cbalaza  with  the  btlum ; in  umhelliferous  plauta, 
it  is  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  halves  of 
which  the  fhiit  is  composed.  In  Anatomy,  a line  | 
having  the  appearance  of  a seam,  as  that  of  the  | 
corpus  callosam,  the  scrotum,  &c.  I 

RAriiicr.Hos,  ra-fU'er-os,  «.  (rqpAu,  a needle,  and 
ierrra,  a horn,  Gr.)  The  sharp-horned  Antelopes,  | 
a genus  of  Ruminants,  not  larger  than  the  com-  i 
mon  hare : natives  of  the  East  Indies.  | 

Raphiues,  rafe-dis,  a.  (mpAU,  a needle.  Or.)  In  * 
B^itany,  certiun  nee<lle-Hke  transparent  bodies  ’ 
found  in  the  tissue  of  plants ; they  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  peculiar  organs,  but  are  now  known 
to  be  crystals  ^ various  salts.  | 
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1 BAPniDIA— BAPTATORES.  RAFTER— RASE. 

RAPniDIA,  n-fid'e-a,  #.  (rophis,  a needle,  and 
reaemblaiKe,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Neuroptcroua  in- 
insecta : FamUr,  Planinennes. 

Bapdilitb,  rafe-litc, ».  a needle,  and 

a atone,  Or.)  A tnineral  of  a whitish  colour, 
compost  of  needlo-fanned  cn-stala,  divcrpng 
alightlj  as  from  a centre ; lustre  glassy  and  silky. 
Constitnenta— silica,  66,478;  Bmo,  14.760;  alu- 
mina, 6.160;  protoxide  of  iron,  5.380;  protoxide 
of  m.mganeee,  0.447 ; magnesia,  5.451 ; potash, 
10.583;  moisture,  0.500:  ep.  gr.  2.85:  hard- 
ness — 3.75. 

BAPiiiOLKPia,  mf-e-ol'e-pis,  »,  (rapkU,  a needle, 
and  Upi*t  a scale,  Gr.  in  refurenou  to  the  narrow 
fubulata  bmctens.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives 
of  China:  Order,  Pomace sr. 

RAPaiOBHnfCHCS,  raf-e-o-ring1ro»,  s.  (mpAir,  a 
needle,  and  rhynchoiy  a snout,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Dipterous  Inse^ : FainSy,  Kotacantha. 
Rapuiosaitbcs,  raf-o-o-aaw'rua,  s.  (nrpAir,  a pin, 
and  taurot,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fosul 
reptiles,  from  the  lower  parte  of  the  Cretaceous 
system. 

Raphistemma,  ra-fe-stcm'ma,  a (rapkisy  a needle, 
and  stemmoy  a crown,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
narrow  elongated  leaficta  of  the  ooroni^)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Asclepiadacea. 
lUpmuM,  rafe-um,  t.  (raphiSy  a needle,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Family,  Tanystoma 
Rapid,  rap'id,  a.  (rapidusy  Lat)  Quick ; swift, 
Ratiditt,  ra-pid'e-to,  1 a (ro/nditos,  Lat)  Ce- 
Rapiowms,  rapld-nes,!  lerity;  velocity ; quick- 
nesa 

Rapidly,  rap'id-le,  ad.  With  great  ^ood,  velodty, 
or  quickness. 

Rapioa,  rapids,  a.  pltu  A part  of  a river  where 
the  eorrent  flows  with  more  celerity  than  the 
common  current ; implying  a considerable  descent 
of  the  esrtiv  but  not  soflicieDtly  great  to  cause  a 
cascade  or  a cataract 

Rapibr,  ra'pe-ur,  a {mpUrty  Fr.)  A small  sword 
used  only  in  thiesting.  Atpicr-^fishy  the  Aiphiaa, 
or  Sword-fish, — whl^  see. 

Rapine,  rapine,  a (French,  mpina,  from  rapio,  I 
seise,  Lat)  The  act  ot  plundering;  violeuce; 
force ; — r.  a.  to  plunder. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

To  worry,  to  ropuM,  and  devour  bannleas  sheep.— 
TVo^.  ^ BoeoiMm  (1626). 

Bapistritic,  ra-pis'tnun,  a (rapa,  the  rape,  Lat 
from  reeemblance  thereto.)  A genus  of  Crucifer- 
ous plants : Suborder,  Orthoploceai. 

Rappee,  rap-pe',  s.  A common  kind  of  snuflT. 
Rapper,  rap  pur,  «.  One  who  raps  or  knocks ; the 
knocker  of  a d^ ; an  oath  or  a lie. — Obsolete  in 
this  sense. 

Bravely  sworn ! though  this  Is  no  flower  of  the  sun. 
yet  I am  sure  it  U anreethlng  that  deaervas  to  be  called 
a roppvr. — Bp,  Jhriw. 

Rapperer,  rap-pe-rt',  t.  A name  given  to  certun 
armed  plunderers  in  Ireland,  from  the  mpery,  or 
species  of  half  pike,  which  they  carried. 

Rapt,  rapt,  (po»<  part  of  rap.)  Transported; 
ravished: — «.  an  ecatosy;  a trance;  rapidity.— 
Obsolete  in  the  last  aenne. 

Raitatorrs,  rap-ta-to'rca,  ^ a (raptor,  a robber, 
Raptores,  rap-to'rea,  ) from  rapto,  I take 

by  force,  Lit)  The  names  respectively  given  by 
Illiger  and  V'igors  for  an  onlcr,  including  the  birds 
of  prey,  oomjwvsing  the  families  V'ultnrida^,  Fal- 
conidjr,  and  Strigids,  via.,  the  vultures,  falcons, 
and  ewia. 
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RaI’TBR,')  rap'tur,  s.  (roptor,  Lat)  Aplundeieri  I 
RAi»ToR,i  a ravisher. 

R.xptorioiis,  rap-lo're-us,  a.  (rapio,  lenatch,  Lat) 
Seising  with  rapidity  ai>d  violence : applied  to 
animals  which  dart  on  their  prey,  and  also  to 
certain  parts  of  iusccta  adapted  for  seizing  prey. 
Raiturb,  rap'ture.  t.  (rnplui,  Lat)  Violent  | 
seizure— (obsoletein  thisaenae);  transport;  ecatasy;  | 
rapidity  with  ^’ialence;  { 

Wave  rolllag  after  wave  wUh  torrent  rapture.— .Viftoe.  • 
enthusiasm  ; nnoommou  heat  of  imagination.  • 

Raptcred,  rap'turde,  a.  Ravished ; transported. 
RaptcriST,  rap'tu-rist,  a.  An  entbusiaat  | . 

Raptorods,  rap'tn-rus,  a.  Ecstatic ; transporting,  j 
Raptdr,  rap'tna,  s.  (Latin.)  A seizure;  hence, 
in  Pathology,  ropftu  aerrontm,  cramn;  rapim  ' 
sapi’fius,  opUthotonia.  In  Law,  ropfu  Aoredts,  a | 
writ  for  taking  away  an  heir  bolding  in  socage;  of  , 
which  there  were  two  sorts,  one  when  the  heir  was  I 
married,  the  other  when  be  was  not — CoujtL  { 

Rare,  rare,  a.  (French,  uncommon,  rorus,  thin,  | 
LaU)  Uncommon;  scarce;  nnusually  exceUent;  ; 
ralu^le  to  a degree  seldom  found ; thinly  scat- 
tered; 

Tlie  cattle  In  the  fleM^  and  meadows  Ereeu  t 
Those  mrs  and  aoHtai^,  these  In  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once. — Milion. 

thin ; opposed  to  dense ; nearly  raw ; imperfectly  i 
rossted  or  boiled,  as  rare  beef  or  mutton.  Rara  I 
orti  (Lat  a rare  Urd);  an  unusual  person.  Roree- 
$koWy  a show  carried  in  a box.  | 

Rarefaction,  ra-ro-fak'shun,  s.  In  Physics,  an 
augmentation  of  the  intervals  between  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  whereby  the  same  number  of 
particlee  occupy  a larger  space.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  aeriform  fluids,  the  terms 
diltUatUm  and  expamion  being  used  in  speaking  oi 
solids  and  Uqnids. 

Rarefiadlb,  rm're-fi-a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
rurefiod. 

Rarefied,  ra're-fide,  pari.  a.  Rendered  thin  or 
lose  dense. 

Rauefv,  ra're-fi,  v.  n.  (rartjifry  Fr.)  To  make 
the  particles  of  on  aeriform  body  occupy  a greater 
space  without  adding  to  their  number;  to  render 
air  and  other  elastic  fluids  less  detsso p.  is.  to 
become  less  dense  ; appKod  to  aerifonn  bodies. 
Rarely,  rarele,  od  Seldom ; not  often ; not  fre- 
quently; nicely;  finely. — Seldom  used  in  these  two 
Utter  senaes. 

How  rarsiy  does  It  meet  with  this  fime's  gula^ 

When  man  was  will'd  to  love  bis  enoraies !— 

Rabf.nbbs,  rare'nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  uncom- 
mon, or  of  happening  seldom ; infrequency. 

Rarity,  ra'ie-to,  $.  (mrtle.  Fr.  mritas,  Ijit.)  Un- 
commonnesA ; infrvqncncy ; a thing  valued  for  its 
scarcity : thinness,  as  opposed  to  den«ty  in  aeri- 
form bodies  i Bobtlety. 

Rascal,  Tas'ka],  $.  (Saxon,  a lean  worthless  deer.) 

A mean  fellow  ; a aoounc^l ; a sony  wretch ; a 
lean  deer. 

The  bucks  and  stags  among  the  raaeaU  strm3Ped.— 
Dntylow. 

Rascality,  ras-kal'e-te,  a.  The  mob;  villany 
knavery. 

Rvscallion,  ras-karyun,  s.  A low,  mean  wretch. 

' Rascally,  ras'kal-Ie,  a.  Mean ; worthless  ; base  ; 
vile. 

Rase,  rase,  p.  a.  (roser,  Fr.)  To  skim;  to  strike 
1 on  the  surface ; to  overthrow ; to  destroy ; to  root 
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Dp ; to  blot  out  hy  erMure ; to  eruM ; — $.  a ean« 
od  ; an»are  ; a aOgbt  wooud.— Obooleto  aa  a 

DOOXL 

Thor  wbooo  tandomeM  shrlnkatb  at  tha  loMt  roM  of 

a noodU  polot — Booker. 

Ribh,  raahf  a.  (roacA,  Swed.  and  Dan.)  Hast/ ; 
riolent ; predpitate ; acting  without  due  deliUra* 
tioQ  and  precaution ; quick ; audden ; 

Aj  5itraag 

Aa  acoaltuui,  or  nuA  guopowdor. — ShaJt4, 
requiring  haate ; 

Iff  matter  la  ao  reaA.— Adb. 

—1.  (roacAao,  Ital.)  an  affloreeoeuoe  on  the  akin ; 
— a.  (roae^ire,  to  acrape,  to  grate,  ItaL;  to 
alice ; to  cat  in  pieces ; to  divide. 

Rashsr,  rash'ur,  a.  A thin  slice  of  bacon. 

BseaLT,  raable,  od  Prodpit.steI/ ; kaatilf. 

R&8HNUS,  raab'nea, a.  Precipitation;  inoonsiderate 
readiness  to  decide  or  act,  impl/iug  contempt  of 
danger;  tementj. 

RastMO,  ra'iing,  a.  7%e  act  of  marking,  with  the 
edge  of  any  tool,  6gurea  upon  tirabw,  &c.  A 
is  a pairicular  for  this  pnrpose. 

Raskolmiks,  raS'kornika,  a.  (roaioto,  a division, 
Ruaa.)  The  most  Important  body  of  disaontm 
from  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia:  they  differ, 
however,  from  the  followers  of  the  parent  church 
only  in  exerdaing  a stricter  eocleaiaatical  discipline, 
and  in  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 

Gaborss,  ra-Bo'rea,  a.  \foaor,  a scraper,  Lat.)  An 
order  of  birda,  induding,  in  Swainson'a  arrange* 
ment,  the  families — Pavooidie,  Tetraonidc,  Stm* 
tbonidje,  Colnmbidje,  and  Megapodiidc. 

Rasp,  rasp,  a.  (Swed.  and  Dan.)  A raspbeny, — 
which  see ; a grater ; a kind  of  file  in  which  the 
cutting  prominences  are  distinct,  being  rabed  by 
punching  with  a point,  instead  of  cutting  with  a 
chiael ; — p.  a.  to  file  with  a rasp ; to  no  or  grate 
to  powder  with  a rasp. 

Raspalia,  ras*pa'lc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Baspal, 
a French  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Bniniacem. 

Raspatobt,  ras'pa-to-re,  a.  A surgcMi's  rasp. 

Raspbbrrt,  rssp'ber-re,  a.  The  well-known  fruit 
of  the  shrub  Rubua  idcus : Order,  Roaaceai. 
^p6erry*6itt^the  bramble  prododng  raspberries. 

Rasube,  rs'sure,  a.  (roaura,  a shaving,  I.at.)  The 
act  of  scraping  or  abaving ; the  act  of  erasing ; 
an  erasure. 

Rat.  rat,  a.  The  common  name  of  a certain  species 
of  the  genus  Mus:  Order,  Uodentia.  R a^oatcher^ 
one  whose  profession  is  to  catch  rats.  Riit-poi$on^ 
the  oommoD  name  of  the  plant  Chailletia  toxicaria, 
a pdsoQotts  shrub,  a native  of  Sierra  I^ne.  In 
the  Manege,  rxit-tailt  are  excrescences  which  creep 
from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  a 
horse,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  tail 
of  a raL  7*o  anwA  a rut,  to  be  suspidoua ; to 
suspect  danger. 

Ratabj^s,  ra'ta>bl,  a.  (from  rate.)  That  may  be 
rated,  or  set  at  a certain  value  ; liable  or  subjected 
by  law  to  taxation. 

Ratablt,  ra'ta-ble,  ad.  By  rate  or  proportion. 

Ratapia,  rat-a-fi'a,  t.  (Fr.  and  Span,  a fine  oor- 
di'iL)  A geoeric  name  for  French  and  SpaiiUh 
liqueurs,  compounded  of  alcohol,  sugar,  aud  the 
odoriferous  principles  of  vcgetnblen,  especially  of 
the  bruised  seeds  hi  cherries,  apricots,  and  p*mch^»s. 

Ratak. — See  Rattan. 

Katasia,  ra-ta're-a,  s.  (rutu,  u ship,  LiL)  A 


^nus  of  Cirrhigrada,  in  which  the  body  is  oval  or 
circular,  aud  provid^  in  the  middle  with  a free 
probosddiform  stomach,  and  with  a single  row  of 
marginal  tentacaliform  suckers. 

Ratchet.  ratsh'et,>  s.  In  Mechaoica,  ratchet  or 
Hatch,  mtsb,  / rofcA,  a bar,  or  piece  of 
mechanism,  one  extremity  of  which  abuta  against 
the  teeth  of  a nUcket-wheely  and  the  other  is  either 
freely  Juinted  to  a reciprocating  driver,  in  order  to 
give  continuous  motion  to  the  wheel,  or  is  attached 
to  a fixed  centre,  to  insure  the  wheel  against  re- 
verse morion.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  also  called 
a dick  or  fxml,  in  the  latter,  a tktmL  RitcMc4- 
y^hedy  a wheel  with  angular  teeth,  against  which 
the  rachet  abuts. 

Ratcuil,  rat'shil,  s.  Among  miners,  fragments  of 
stone. 

Rats:,  rate,  s.  (Norm,  ratusy  Lat.)  The  price  fixe<l 
on  anything;  settled  allowance,  as  a d.aily  rute 
of  pruvirioQs;  degree;  comparative  height  or 
value; 

1 am  a spirit  of  ao  eoimraon  rets; 

The  summer  atlU  doth  tend  upon  mj  state.— £toJki. 

degree  in  which  anything  is  done,  as,  the  ship  sails 
at  the  rate  of  aevea  knots  aa  hour;  quantity 
assignable; 

In  goodlj  fbnn  eomes  on  the  eaomf ; 

And,  bp  the  ftroand  they  bide,  I Judtre  their  number, 
Upuu  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.— 5Adks. 

princi|de  on  which  value  is  set,  aa,  diver  is  valued 
at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  an  ounce;  a tax 
assessed  on  property  according  to  its  value  for 
public  uses,  as  parish  rutee.  lo  the  Navy,  the 
order  or  class  of  a ship  according  to  its  magnitude 
or  force ; — e.  a.  to  vdue  at  a certain  price  or  de- 
gree of  excellence;  (rofo,  to  find  fault,  Swed.) to 
chide  with  vehemence;  to  reprove; — r.  n.  (from 
the  noun,)  to  be  set  in  a class,  as,  a ship  rate*  as 
a ship  of  the  hue;  to  make  an  estimate,  lo 
reference  to  Architcoture,  the  term  rate  is  used  in 
the  BnOding  Act  to  denote  the  particular  class  to 
which  a bttildiog  belongs,  In  order  to  determine 
the  thickness  of  its  walls  and  mode  of  building. 

Ratklcb,  ra-terna,  s.  The  Rattel,  a genus  of 
quadrupeds  allied  to  the  badger : narives  of  India 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  llopi'. 

Batbb,  ra'tur,  a One  who  sets  a valuo  on  or  esti- 
mates. 

Rath,  mtk,  a (Irish.)  A hill— obsolete ; (r.ith, 
rnethy  hrathy  quick,  hasty.  Sax.)  early ; oomiog 
hrfure  others,  or  before  the  usual  time ; 

Bring  the  roA  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessaialDe.— AfthoA 

^-ad,  soon;  betimes:  early.  i 

Rotk  ripe  are  some,  and  enme  of  later  kind,  j 

Of  golden  soma,  and  some  of  purple  rind.— ifog. 

Ratheb,  rd'tlmr,  ad.  (rafAor,  comp,  of  roM,  quick, 
prompt,  Sax. ; so  we  use  eooner  in  an  c<juivaient 
sense,  as,  I would  rather  go,  or  sooner  go.)  More 
willingly;  with  better  liking;  in  piuference;  with 
better  reason ; in  a greater  degree  than  otherwise ; 

But  sought  in  rsin, 

And  nowhere  finding,  raiAer  fear'd  her  stain.— Drji*ii0A 
more  properly ; more  correctly  speaking ; 

This  It  sii  art 

Which  does  mend  nature,  cha:i^  it  rolA^r,  but 
The  art  itself  Is  nature.— .s/</tA«.  ^ 

noting  some  degree  of  oontrarioty  in  fact,  as,  it  is  | 
nulltiiig  less,  but  miher  more  than  you  stated.  I 
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The  ra//*fr,  especially;  for  better  reason.  Had 
rather,  said  to  bo  a oomiplion  of  wouU  rather^ 
probably  from  the  latter's  Iwiug  written,  f'J  rather, 
ami  the  contractioD  mistaken  fur  / had.  I teoiUd 
rather,  \ desire  In  proferenec. 

Bathofite,  nUA'o-6te,  $.  In  Slincmlojjy,  a species 
of  garnet  found  In  Sweden,  accompaniud  by  calc- 
spar  and  hornblende. 

Eatificatiox,  rat-e-fo-ka'shnn,  s.  (from  ratify.) 
The  act  of  ratifying ; confirmation ; the  act  of 
giving  sanction  and  validity  to  someUuiig  done  by 
another. 

Ratifier,  rat  o-fi-or,  s.  He  or  that  which  ratifies. 

Ratipt,  rat'e-fi,  v.  a.  (roii^,  Fr.  from  ro/wm,  finn, 
and  /ado,  I make,  Lat.)  To  confirm ; to  estab- 
li'«h ; to  settle ; to  approve  and  aauctiun ; to 
make  valid. 

Rating,  ra'ting,  s.  (from  rate,  derived  from  rata,  to 
find  fault,  S^)  A chiding;  a scolding:  (from 
rate,  tlie  noun.)  In  the  Royal  Kavj,  the  advance- 
ment of  deserving  seamen  to  be  petty  otBoera, 
which  is  done  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captain. 

Ratio,  ra'she-o,  $.  (Latin.)  In  klatbematks,  the 
mutual  relation  which  two  magnitudes  or  quan- 
tities or  the  same  kind  bear  to  each  other,  the 
oomparison  being  made  by  conatdering  bow  often 
the  one  oontaina  the  other.  This  reUtioo  is  ex- 

Eressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  one  quantity  divided 
y the  other : thus,  the  ratio  of  6 to  3,  is  $ or  2 ; 
and  the  ratio  of  8 to  6,  is  | or  It  is  usually 
written  3 : 6,  and  read  as  3 b to  6.  Thb  U peo- 
meb'ieal  ratio,  which  b always  signified  when  the 
term  b used  without  dbrinction ; but  arithmetieai 
ratio  b the  diffiTence  between  two  quantities  t 
thus,  3 b the  arithmetical  ratio  of  2 to  6. 
Ratiocinatb,  rash-e-os'e-nate,  v.  n.  (rotiocuior, 
from  rolio,  reason,  Lat.)  To  reason ; to  argue.— 
Seldom  nsod. 

Ratiocination,  rash-s-oe-e-na^ahnn,  s.  The  act  or 
process  of  reasoning,  or  of  deduemg  ocoisequenoes 
from  premises. 

Ratiocinatifk,  rash-e-oeVnay-tiv,  a.  Argumenta- 
tive ; con.<dsting  in  the  comparison  of  prapoaitions 
or  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  inferences  from  the 
comparison. — Seldom  used.  ^ 

Ration,  ra'sbun,  «.  (French,  from  ratio,  proportion, 
LaU)  A oertiun  allowance  or  share  of  provi- 
sioua. 

RATir>NAl/,  rash'un-al,  o.  (ratiotwel,  Fr.  ratiortalis, 
Lat.)  Having  the  power  of  reasoning;  endowed 
with  reason : sgreeabb  to  reason ; wise ; judicious ; 
— «.  a rational  being.  In  Arithmetic  and  Alge- 
bra, a rational  quantity  b an  ezpres^n  in  definite 
terms,  or  one  in  which  no  extraction  of  a root  b 
left,  or  at  least  none  such  indicated,  which  can- 
not be  extracted  by- known  proceasrs:  thus,  2, 
y/9,  rational  quantitiee,  aud\/2,  ^>/9, 

are  irrational  or  surd  quantities,  because 
their  values  can  only  be  approximated,  and  not 
accurately  assigned.  In  Geo^aphy,  rationed  hori- 
ton,  the  plane  passin.'  through  tlie  centre  of  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  tensihle  horizon  of  the  place 
to  wliicb  it  U rcftTred.  In  Law,  rationabilit 
dirieo,  a writ  which  lay,  when  two  lord.%  in  divers 
towns,  had  seigniories  joining  together,  for  him 
who  found  hb  waste  land  to  have  been  gradually 
encroached  on,  thereby  to  rectify  their  bounds.— 
CoioeL  Hati(mnbiH  jHirte  bowtrutn,  a writ  that  by 
for  the  wife  against  the  executors  of  her  husband, 
to  tiave  the  third  part  of  hb  goods  after  hb  just 


debts  and  funeral  expenses  had  been  paid.— jLei 
7'enwes  de  la  l^ey. 

Rationale,  riL«h-im-ale',  s.  A detail  with  reasons; 
an  account  or  iNilution  of  the  principles  of  some 
opinion,  action,  hypothesis,  phenomenon,  &c. 

Rationalism,  ra»h'un-al-izm,  «.  A system  of 
opinions  deduevd  from  reason,  as  distinct  from 
revelation,  or  opposed  to  it 

Rationalist,  raah'un-al-Ut,  *.  A believor  in,  or 
adherent  uf,  the  system  of  ralionalUm. 

Ratmnalitt,  rash-un-al'e-te,  s.  The  power  of 
reasoning;  reasonableness. 

Rationalize,  rash'uo-al-ize,  v.  a.  To  convert  to 
rationalism. 

Rationally,  rash 'un*al-le,  mi  In  consbtenoe  with 
reaMin;  reasonably. 

Rationalness,  ras'h'un-al-nes,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing rational  or  consistent  with  reason. 

Ratlines,!  ratlins,  M.jda.  Small  horizontal  ropes 

Ratlins,  ) exteniled  over  the  shrouds,  thus  form- 
ing the  stepe  of  ladders  for  going  up  and  down 
tlie  rigging  and  masts.  To  rattle  the  riffqutff,  b 
to  fix  the»e  ratlines. 

Ratoon,  ra-toon',  $.  (retono,  from  retonar,  to  sprout 
again,  Span.)  A sprout  from  a sugar-cane  which 
has  been  cot ; also,  the  heart-leaves  in  a tobacco 
pUnt 

Ratsbane,  ratal>ane,  t.  (rat  and  bana)  Poison  for 
rats ; arsenons  addL 

Ratsbansd,  ratoliaynd,  a.  Poisoned  by  ratobsoa 
Like  ratsban'd  Tnte.—Jvmn$. 

Rattan,  rat-tan',  s.  Rattans,  or  canes,  are  pg^tic 
reed*,  the  produce  of  different  species  of  palms 
(Calamm  rotoi^,  &C.),  principally  found  on  the 
Maby  peninsob  and  archipelago,  where  they  grow 
in  the  forest,  climbing  over  trees  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  known  pl.vnt.  About  4,000,000 
rattans  are  annually  imported  into  Britain,  split 
into  strijMs,  and  manufactured  into  chair-bottoms 
and  simuar  articles, 

Rattant,  rat'ta-ne,  t.  (ratenhia,  native  name  in 
Chill)  The  root  of  the  plant  Kraineria  triandra, 
which  posaeoaes  powerful  tonic  and  astringent 
qualities:  written  properly,  Rbatany. 

Ratteen,  rat-tene',  s.  (ra/iiia,  Span.)  A thkk 
twilled  or  quilled  woollen  stuff. 

Rattbl. — Sm  Ibtclus. 

Kattinet,  rat-te-iiet',  «.  A wooUen  stuff  thinner 
than  ratteen. 

Rattle,  rut'tl,  r.  n.  (ratelen,  Dutch.)  To  make  a 
quick,  sharp  noise,  rapidly  repeated,  by  the  colUsioD 
of  iKidica  not  very  sonorous.  When  bodies  are 
sonorous,  they  are  said  to  jingle ; — to  speak  eagerly 
and  noi^y : — p.  a.  to  move  anything  so  as  to 
make  a rattle  or  noise ; to  stun  with  a noise ; to 
drive  with  sharp  sounds  rapidly  repeated ; to  scold ; 
to  rail;  to  clamour; — ».  a rapid  succession  of 
sharp  ebttering  sounds ; a raiud  soccesnen  ci 
words  sharply  uttered ; an  iostrament  with  which 
a clattering  sound  b made.  In  Botany,  a name 
of  a plant  of  the  genos  Pedicubris,  lousewort 
Velhie^rattle^  a plant  of  the  genus  Rhinanthua. 
Rattle-headed,  nmej ; giddy;  unsteady. 

R attlesnakk,  rat'tl-snake,  s.  The  common  name  of 
snakes  of  the  genus  Crotalus,  so  named  from  the 
rattle  th^  carry  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  b 
formed  by  several  scaly  comets  loosely  fitted  into 
each  other.  Rattlrsnake/em,  the  fem  ^tytrichium 
vtrginicum,  a native  of  North  America.  Rattle- 
enake-root^  the  root  of  the  PolygaU  sen^,  a 
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•titnoUnt  said  to  1ut«  prored  a aervioeablo  mnedj  j 
in  cases  of  the  of  the  rattlesnake.  RoMU-  1 
aaoite-ioeed:,  a plant  of  the  genus  Eryngiani.  I 
' Rjtrmifo,  ratling, «.  Noise  produced  hj  the  wheels 
of  a carriage  in  rapid  motion ; anj  rapid  sucoes- 
uoQ  of  sha^  sounds, 

Rauchwackk,  raw-wak'ke,  a.  (German.)  In  I 
Geologj,  one  of  the  calcareous  members  of  the 
Zechsteia  formation  of  Qerroanj.  It  is  the  equi< 

1 Talent  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  fonnatiou  in 
i England. 

I Raucitt,  raw'se>te,  s.  (rtufcus,  hoarse,  Lot.) 

I Hoarseneaa;  a loud  roogh  sound,  as  that  of  a 
I trumpet 

RAcrcoca,  rawlnis,  a.  (mttcvs,  Lst)  Hoarse; 

I harsh,  as  the  Toice  of  a parrot 

Rauokt,  rawt  The  old  past  part  of  reach. — Ob- 
I solete. 

, Raunch. — See  Wrench. 

I RAUTroi.riA,  raw-wulfe-a,  s.  ^ hononrof  U Rau- 
' wol^  of  Augsburg.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

I Apocynaceas. 

Ravaok,  rar'aje,  r.  a.  To  lay  waste;  to  ransack; 
to  spoil;  to  piU:tge;  to  plunder; — $.  spoil ; ruin  ; 

I waste;  destruction  by  time,  as  the  nitnpes  of 

I:  time. 

il  Ravaokr,  Tav'a>jur,  a.  Spoiler;  plunderer;  the 
person  or  thing  which  Is^-s  waste. 

Rate,  raTe,  v.  ru  (raveien,  Dutch,  rduer,  Fr.)  To 
I be  delirious ; to  talk  imtionslly ; to  giro  exprcs- 
j sion  to  furious  language : in  an  imjiroper  sense, 
j to  dote : colloquially,  to  be  unreasonably  food,  fol- 
I lowed  by  i^pofi ; 

I ^ Thus  raebtff  upon  antiquity.— £oela. 

! — a.  the  upper  side-piece  of  timber  of  the  body  of 

I a cart— LocaL 

Ravel,  rav^,  v.  a.  (raa/elm^  and  mvefen,  Dtitch.) 

I To  entangle ; to  twist  together ; to  nuike  intricate ; i 
I to  inrolve ; to  perplex ; to  unweave ; to  unknit ; : 
j Sleep  that  knits  op  the  roveTd  aleera  of  eara.^— SAob. 

to  hurry  over  in  confusion— (not  in  use) ; 

^ They  but  rwel  over  it  loosely.— i>ipfrjr. 

— u.  «.  to  fall  into  perplexity  or  confiwion;  to 
work  in  perplexity ; to  t^y  one's  self  with  iiitri- 
' cades ; to  be  unwoven. 

Ra VELDT,  rav'el-in,  s.  (French.)  In  Fortification, 
a work  that  consists  of  two  faces,  that  make  a 
aalient  angle,  without  any  flanks,  and  raised  before 
the  oounterecarp  of  the  place.  In  this  it  difltrs 
from  a half-moon,  which  is  placed  before  an  angle. 

Ravke,  ra'vn,  s.  (Art^/h,  Krtfa^  or  rafoy  Sox.  mfic. 
Germ,  ra/tfy  Dutch.)  The  Corvus  comx  of  Lin- 
neus,  the  largest  ^ the  crow  family,  so  named 
from  its  camiverous  propensities.  It  is  considered, 
supemtitionsly,  in  this  oountry  as  a bird  of  ill 
I omen,  but  the  reverse  by  the  Indiaus  of  North 

I America* 

The  rwc*  bimaelf  Is  hosrse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
I Under  my  battlementa.— ^flko4(«. 

j —V.  a.  (reo/Sem,  Sax.)  to  devour  with  great  vora- 
: a*7i 

j Like  rata  that  resra  down  their  proper  baoe..— AnJsf. 

I to  obtain  by  violence  n.  to  prey  with  rapa- 

j 

Boujamln  shall  raven  as  a wolf.— (Tea.  xUz. 

I Rivtn't-dMcky  (rouenifMcA,  Germ.)  a kind  of  sail- 
i doth. 


Ratekkr,  ns/eo-ur,  #.  The  person  or  thing  that 
plunders;  a lord  of  the  Raptorea,  or  Rapadous 
order. 

RAVKimto,  rav'eu-ing,  s.  Violence;  eagoness  for 
plunder. 

Your  inward  part  ts  ftiU  of  roveau^  and  wkkadiiesa.^ 

£db«xi.80. 

Ravemous,  rav'en-QS,  a.  Furiously  voredous;  de> 
Touring  with  rapacious  eagerness;  hungry  to  rage; 
eager  for  prey. 

Tbv  desires 

Are  wolAab,  bloody,  starv'd  and  niviraoiw.— 

Ravbmocsly,  rav'en-ns-le,  ad.  In  a ravenous 
manner ; with  raging  voradty. 

Ravknoubmbss,  rav 'en-us-nes,  s.  Extreme  vora- 
dty ; rage  for  prey. 

Raves,  ra'mr,  s.  One  who  raves. 

RAViir,  ravin,  s.  Prey;  food  got  by  violence; 
rapine;  rapodousness. — Obsolete. 

Alike  is  bell,  or  paradise,  er  heaven, 

There  best  where  moat  with  nma  I meet— Jftlloa. 
— a.  ravenous. — Obsolete. 

Better  'twere 

I met  the  ravta  lion  when  be  roar'd.— ^Skdks. 

Ravine,  ra-veen',  s.  (rarm,  from  mrir,  to  snatch 
away,  Fr.)  A long  deep  hollow,  excavated  by 
the  action  of  water;  hence,  any  long  deep^bullow 
or  pans  tlirough  mountains. 

Raving,  raVing,  $.  Furious  exclamation. 

RtviNOLT,  ra'ving-le,  ad.  With  frenzy;  with  dis- 
traction. 

Ravish,  ravish,  r.  a,  (ravir,  Fr.)  To  seise  and 
carry  away  by  violence  ; to  deflower  a woman  vio- 
lently and  against  her  will ; to  delight  to  rapture ; 
to  transport. 

Be  ihou  nmsAed  always  with  her  love.— /Vov.  v.  19. 

RAVistiRii,  rav'bh-ur,  $,  One  who  takes  away  by 
violence;  one  who  forces  a woman  against  her  will 
to  his  csrnsl  embrace ; ooe  who  transports  with 
delight. 

Ravibuino,  ravlah-ing,  a.  Delighting  to  rapture; 
transporting; — r.  raptors;  transport. 

Ravishinolt,  rar'ish-ing-le,  odL  To  extremity  of 
delight 

RAVi8HMKirr,s.  The  act  of  ravishing  a wnman:  rap- 
ture ; traiisport  of  mind ; ecstasy;  pleasing  vio- 
lence on  the  mind ; abductioo,  as  the  ravuAmoiaf  of 
cliildren  from  their  parents.  In  Law,  rotriiAmeaf 
de  sfardy  a writ  which  lay  for  the  guardian  by 
knight's  service,  or  m socage,  sgdust  a person  wIm 
took  from  him  the  body  of  his  ward. 

Ravissant,  ra-ris-aang,  a.  (French,  rapadons.)  In 
Heraldry,  a wolf  raviseatU  is  represented  in  a half- 
raised  poeture,  ss  if  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 

Raw,  raw,  a.  (Areaio,  Sax.  ruawir,  Dutch.)  Not 
altered  from  its  natural  state : not  roastod,  boiled, 
or  cooked ; not  covered  with  skin,  as  raio  flesh ; sore , 
And  ail  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 

Through  long  iropriaonment — Spenter. 
immature;  unripe;  not  concocted ; unseasoced; 
inexperienced,  as  a rtiie  youth ; bleak,  chilly,  and 
damp : 

Once  on  a raw  and  gusty  day.— ALiJb. 
not  distilled;  not  diluted,  as  ram  spirits;  bare 
flesh : 

His  cheekbones  raw,  and  eyepits  hollow  grew.— igfsiMsr. 
new; 

I have  In  my  eye 

A thousend  raw  tricks  td  these  bragging  youths. — Atois. 
Raufhend  and  Uoody  6ones,  the  name  of  a spectre 
to  frighten  children  with. 
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EIawbonb,  nwl)one,  > a.  HAvinglitdeflfthonthe 

BAWBOifBDfraw’bnndef  ^ bones ; extrvmeiy  leiXL 

Rawish,  nwlsh,  a.  &raewbftt  raw. 

Rawlt,  rewle,  md.  lo  a raw  or  nnsldtful  manner} 
witlioot  experience ; without  care  or  provisioa. 

Boom  upon  their  ehUdreo  rawlg  leA.— AoAs. 

Rawnem,  raw'nea,  a.  State  of  being  raw;  un- 
cooked, or  unaltered  bj  beat ; nnskitfulneea ; state 
of  being  inexperietkoed ; chilUnees  with  dampness. 

Rat,  raj,  $.  (rate,  rayen,  Fr.  nid«M,  Let)  A beam  of 
light;  anj  lustre,  corporeal  or  intellectual;  the  outer 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a oompoond  radiate 
flower ; a cartilaginoos  oeaicle  m the  fin  of  a fish ; 
a flat  flab  of  the  genua  Raia, — which  see.  The 
mixed  aolar  beam  eontaina  caloric  rays,  which  i 
excite  heat;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric  being  in-  I 
dicated  in  the  red  raj  of  the  priamatio  spectrum.  I 
Zaisimom  myt,  whi^  impart  light ; the  higbeet 
degree  of  illumination  being  confined  to  the  bright- 
est jellow,  or  palest  green  of  the  spectrum.  Ckemi~ 
eai  n^a,  which  cauM  neither  light  nor  heat,  bnt 
produce  powerful  chemical  changea,  anch  aa  that  of 
darkening  the  white  chloride  of  silver ; theee  are  also 
' termed  dtoxidmng  or  Aydroj^enotMy  rays.  The 
greatest  chemical  aetion  is  fou^  to  be  exotod  just 
bejond  the  violet  raj  of  the  spectnim.  Magnetic 
ray/,  inducing  mag^iam,  Ixdonging  seeminglj  to 
the  violet  raj  of  the  spectrum.  In  Perspective,  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  eje  and  the 
perspective  plane.  FeneU  of  nqra,  a number  of 
njs  isauing  fiom  a point,  and  diverging ; — o.  a.  to 
streak ; to  maiic  with  long  lin^ ; 

1 The  f«tb«r  bed 

Bayid  with  gold. — Chaucer, 

^ to  ahoot  forth ; — (obeolete ;) 

J And  rsM 

Her  smiles,  sweet  beaming  on  her  ahepoerd  king.— 

Themcon. 

I to  foul ; to  beraj ; — (obeolete ;) 

I RoiSed  atkd  fouH  j ray’d  with  filth  j solL— Jpeassr. 
to  amj.— Obsolete. 

Rayak,  ra'ja,  a.  The  designation  bj  the  Tnrkish 
government  of  iU  non-Mohiunmedan  subjecta,  who 
psj  a capitation  tax. 

I RATLRSa,  rales,  a.  Witbont  a raj  of  light. 

Rats.  In  Ichthjolog}*, — see  Raid*. 

Raze,  rase,  p.  a.  Same  aa  rase, — which  see a a 
root. 

Razbr,  ra-xe',  a.  A two-decked  ship,  when  the 
runTid-bonae,  quarter-deck,  and  forecastle  are  cut 
down  forward  and  aft  to  the  upper-deck  sills,  and 
in  mid-ships  flush  to  the  deck. 

RAzmi,  ra'xur,  t.  (roaosr,  Fr.)  A aharp-edged  instru- 
ment need  in  ahaviug.  Rotors  of  a boar,  a boar’s 
tusks.  Ratur-biil,  the  aquatic  bird  Rbjnchops  nigra, 
or  Water-cut.  Rator-fth,  a little  coropres^  fish. 

Razoeable,  ra'sur-a-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  shaved. 

New-born  china  be  fit  and  romrahlf. — S/uiks, 

RAZoa-silELL.— See  Solen. 

lUzuRE,  ra'sure,  a.  (rorure,  Fr.)  Act  of  erasing. 

Re.  In  Grammar,  an  inseparable  particle,  umsI  bv  the 
lAitins,  and  borrowed  from  tbm  bj  ua,  to  denote  j 
iteration,  or  backward  action,  as  in  return,  re-  ' 
action.  We  have  considered  it  nnnecessarj  to  oo- 
cupj  space  with  words  commencing  in  re,  of  which  ' 
the  primitive  word  with  the  particle,  signifjing 
again,  or  back,  is  sufiirientlj  significant. — (See  list 
of  such  words  at  the  terms  commencing  with  re.) 
In  Music,  a sjllable  used  bj  Guido,  aud  exproased 
br  the  letter  d in  the  njUural  scale. 

Vio 


Reach,  reeUb,  p.  a.  ancient  proL  raught,  the  verb 
is  now  reguliu’,  (rmorm,  or  Armean,  Sax.  rescAaa, 
Genn.)  To  extend;  to  stretch  out;  to  touch  bj 
extending  the  hand,  either  with  the  hand  iteelf,  or 
with  the  aid  of  an}thlng  held  in  it ; to  arrive  at ; 
to  attain  anjthing  distant  or  difficult;  to  strike 
from  a distance ; to  hand  to ; to  penetrate  to ; to 
transfer; 

Tbroagh  Mcb  hands 

The  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  reach'd  to  man.— Rowe, 
to  be  adequate  to ; 

The  law  reodUth  the  Intentions  of  the  promotere.— 

Lochs. 

to  extend  to;  to4ake  in  the  hand  hj  extending  it; 

Lett,  tberefora,  now  hie  bolder  heod 
Beaeh  also  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat— IfUiM. 

— «>.  IS.  to  be  extended;  to  be  extended  far;  to 
penetrate ; to  make  efforts  to  vomit.  To  reasA 
after,  to  make  efforts  to  attain; — s.  extent; 

HuU 

With  long  reeeA  interpoeed.— JtfUleo. 
the  power  of  extending  the  hand  to ; the  power  of 
reaching  bj  anjthing  held  in,  or  managed  bj,  the 
hand;  the  power  of  attainment  or  management; 
effort  of  the  mind  in  cootrivaooe  or  research ; an 
artifice  to  obtain  an  advantage ; teodenej  to  dis- 
tant oonaequeocee ; 

Btraln  not  m j speedi 
To  groeeer  lasnas,  nor  to  larger  reacA, 

Thu  to  Buspleloa. — Shahs. 
an  eflort  to  vomit.  Among  seamen,  that  portku 
of  the  length  of  a river,  in  which  stream  has 
the  eame  direction.  Reaching  post,  in  Rope-mak- 
ing, a poet  16  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  a^  abont 
4 feet  high,  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  bwer  end 
of  a rupe-walk. 

RbaCuer,  reetrth'ur,  s.  One  who  reaches  or  extends; 
one  who  delivers  bj  extending  his  aim. 

React,  re-akt^  p.  a.  To  act  or  perform  agun 
V.  a.  to  return  an  impulse  or  impressioo ; to  resist 
the  action  of  another  bodj  bj  an  opposite  force. 

Reaction,  re-akSban,  s.  In  Phjaca,  the  resist- 
ance made  bj  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulee  of 
others,  which  endeavour  to  change  their  sta^  whe- 
ther of  moUon  or  rest. 

Action  and  rmetUm  are  equal  and  la  eootrarj  dlra»' 

Uocu.— AVwlon. 

In  Patbologj,  the  action  of  an  organ  which  reficcto 
upon  another  the  irritation  preriouslj  transmitted 
to  itself;  the  increased  impetus  which  succeeds 
aspbjxia  or  torpor,  &c. ; auj  action  in  resisting 
other  action  or  power. 

Be\CT1ye,  re-akliv,  a.  Having  power  to  react; 
tending  to  reaction. 

Rbvctivblt,  re-ak'tiv-Ie,  fld  Bj  reaction. 

Rb  vgtiyeness,  re-ak'tiv-nea,  s.  The  qualitj  of 
being  reactive. 

Read,  reed,  v.  a.  past  tense  and  past  part,  read,  pro- 
nounced red,  (raednn,  rtd<in,  to  read,  Sax.)  To 
inspect  and  understand  written  or  printed  words 
or  chararters ; to  give  utterance  to  the  sounds 
which  written  or  printed  words  or  characters  re- 
jirrsent ; to  discover  bj  characteristic  marks ; to 
learn  bj  observatioD ; 

Those  about  her 

Frum  her  shall  read  the  perfect  wa js  of  honour.— CTato. 
to  know  fullj ; 

O meet  delicate  fiend  I 
Who  U't  can  read  a woman  7 — Skaks. 
to  advise (obsolete;) 

A whjie 

I rend  you  rest,  and  to  jour  bowon  recojle. — Spenser. 
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to  tnppooe;  to  gaess — (local); — v.  n.  to  peifonn 
th«  act  of  reading ; to  be  otwUoos  Id  literature ; to 
know  bj  reacUng ; (rads,  to  speak,  Icel.)  to  tell ; 
to  declare— (obmlete) ; — a.  (rad,  Sax.)  ooonsel; 
a saTing ; a senteoee.— Obsolete  as  a nono. 

Rkadablb,  re'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  read;  £t 
to  be  read. 

RKADABLKMESfl,  fs'da-bUnes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  readable. 

Rbadablt,  re'da-ble,  od.  So  as  to  be  lej^le. 

Readbption.  re^a^ep'shun,  s.  (re  and  odepfve, 
obtained.  Lat.)  A regaining ; a recoTcry  of 
•oinetbing  lost. 

Rbadbr,  re'dnr,  s.  One  who  reads ; one  who  is 
much  addicted  to  reading.  In  Ecclesiastical 
affiurs,  the  render  is  one  of  the  fire  infeiior  orders 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch.  In  the  Cborch  of 
England,  a render  is  a deacon  appointed  to  do 
divine  aervioe  in  churches  and  chapels,  of  which 
no  one  has  the  core.  In  Law,  a reader  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  is  one  of  the  persons  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  k-ctures,  or  rt>idinff$,  at  certain 
periods  daring  the  term.  In  Letterpreee  printing, 
a corrector  of  the  press. 

Readbrsiiip,  re^dur-ahip,  s.  The  <^ee  of  reading 
prajere  in  a church. 

B^DILT  redVle,  (see  Ready,)  odL  Quiddy; 
promptly ; easily ; cheerfully ; withont  delay  or 
objection ; without  reluctance. 

I RKADiBKts,  redVnes,  A Quickness ; promptnees ; 
facilitude;  freedom  from  hinderanoe  or  obetruc- 
tion;  cheerfulness;  willingness;  alacrity;  a state 
of  preparation  ; 6tness  of  condition. 

Bbadibo,  re 'ding,  r.  The  act  of  reading ; perusal 
of  books : a lectore  or  prelection ; public  recitaL 
In  Criticism,  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  manu- 
scripts of  ancient  authors,  where  the  words  and 
letters  are  obscure ; the  modification  given  to  an 
author’s  meaning  by  the  ideas  and  manner  of  the 
reader ; a commentary  or  glues  on  a law  text  or 
passage.  In  Parliament,  the  funnal  redtal  of  a bill 
the  proper  officer : a bill  must  thus  be  read  in 
both  houses  before  it  can  pass  into  a law,  and 
then  only  on  receiving  the  royal  assent. 

Ready,  red'e,  a.  (roc/,  quick,  prompt,  Sax.)  Quick; 
not  heritating ; prej>aied  ao  that  there  can  be  no 
delay : fit  fur  a purpose : not  to  seek ; being  at 
the  point : quick  to  comprehend  or  act ; wilting ; 
eager;  free;  not  backward  or  reluctant;  being 
nearest  or  at  band;  nimble:  not  embaiTassed ; 
easy;  facile;  opportune;  short;  near;  most  con- 
venient To  make  ready,  elliptical,  for  to  make 
things  ready,  or  to  make  pri'p.nrations ; — ad. 
readily ; prepared  so  as  to  cau.se  no  delay ; 

We  will  go  m«/y-anned  before  the  children  of  laracL 

Avini.  xxxil.  17. 

—4.  ready  money — (a  low  expression); — r.  a.  to  dis- 
pose in  order;  to  prepiure. — Ohsolete,  Hendy-uinde, 
already  made.  Reutiy-teiUed,  ha^ang  ready  wit 

ReaFPORKSTED,  re-af-for-€s'tc<l,  a.  In  Law,  applied 
to  a forest  which,  after  having  been  deofforest^  is 
again  afforested,  or  mode  forest ; as  the  Forest  of 
r^an. 

RBAOEirr,  re-a'jent  t.  In  Cliemistry,  any  substance 
used  to  discover  the  presence  of  another  in  solu- 
tion ; a test 

RikAGORAVATioir,  ro-og-gra  va'ahnn,  a In  Che 
RomUh  EcclesiAvtical  Ijiw,  the  last  inonitorr,  pub- 
Uahed  after  three  admonitions,  and  before  the  last 
«xcommunic.ition.  Before  they  proceed  to  fiilmi- 
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note  the  last  excommunication,  they  publish  an 
aggravation,  and  a reagyrtmitinn. 

Real,  re'al,  a.  (reo/w,  Lat.  riel,  Fr.)  Actually  being 
or  existing;  not  fictiiiotis  or  imaginary;  true; 
genuine  ; not  alfected  ; not  assumed  ; relating  to 
things,  not  to  persons.  In  Law,  this  word  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  land,  in  contradistinction  to  per- 
son^ which  is  applied  to  things  of  a movable 
nature;  hence,  renl  neUon$  are  such  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments, &C. : property  is  such  as  is  of  a 

fixed,  substantial  character,  as  lands,  tenements, 
&C.  Rent  repreMetUalive,  one  who  represents  or 
stands  in  the  place  of  another  with  respect  to  his 
rent  property,  as  distinpih^hed  from  one  who 
stands  for  another  in  n>s]>ect  of  his  pertonnl  pro~  ' 
perty,  and  who  U called  tl>e  pereonnl  representa- 
tive. The  heir  is  the  rent  repreM*ntative  of  his 
deceased  ancestor. — Bloant.  Rent  compositvm  is  1 
an  Agreement  to  discharge  lands  from  the  payment  | 
of  tithe,  in  consequence  of  other  land  or  recom-  1 
pense  being  given  to  the  parson  in  Hen  and  satis-  j 
nution  thereof.  In  Scotch  Law,  real  burden,  a 
condition  imposed  on  an  estate  which  is  effectual 
agaioat  creditors  and  heiia.  Re  d right,  the  right  | 
of  property,  the  /ui  w re,  which  whoever  has,  be  1 
may  sue  for  the  subject  hiuuoclf.  Real  trarr'ifu/ics  i 
b when  infeofment  of  one  tenement  b given  in  j 
security  of  another.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  j 
Cliurch,  real  presence,  the  actual  presence  of  the  | 
body  and  blo^  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  ; 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ; — ».  a Spanish  coin  of  j 
the  value  of  2)d.;  also,  a nKmer  of  accounts  : 
4|d.  It  U sometimes  written  rt  if. 

Real,  re'al,  \ a An  adherent  of  a sect  of  I 

Realist,  re'al-bt,/  philosopherH  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Nominalists,  who  hold  that  words, 
and  not  things,  were  the  obji-cts  of  dialocticA 

Realgar,  re-argor,  $.  A mineral  occurring  mas- 
sive, and  also  in  splendid  translucent  cr)  ataU,  of  a 
brilliant  red  colour.  Constituents — arsenic.  UU.57 ; 
sulphur,  80.43  ; it  b a protosulphuret  of  arsenic  : 
sp.  gr.  8.3  to  3.6. 

Realitt,  re-al'e-te,  s.  (rfdUi,  Fr.)  That  which  is, 
not  merely  seems ; truth ; verity ; something  in- 
trinsically important;  not  merely  matter  of  show. 

Realizable,  re-a-U'aa-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
realized. 

Rrai.izatiok,  re-al-o-zashun,  a The  act  of  rea- 
lizing or  making  real. 

Realize,  re'al-iz«,  r.  o.  {rtnlUer,  Fr.)  To  bring 
into  being  or  action : to  convert  money  into  land, 
or  to  convert  personal  into  real  estate  ; to  im[>rcss 
on  the  mind  os  a reality ; to  bring  to  one’s  owo 
case  or  experience ; to  feel  in  all  its  ft>rce. 

Rbauzino,  re-al-i'xing,  pirU  a.  That  miikes  real; 
that  brings  home  os  a reality,  as  a realizing  view 
of  eternity. 

Reallt,  re'al-Ie,  ad.  With  actual  exblence;  in  : 
truth;  in  fact,  not  in  appearance  only.  I 

Realm,  rehn,  s.  (royaume,  Fr.  remne,  Ital.)  A 
royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  of  government ; kingly 
government.-—  Seldom  u^ed  in  this  sense. 

I.c*rD  each  nnall  people's  genlna,  jiolicica, 

The  ant’s  republic,  anti  the  rtnim  of  hecs. — Thpe. 

RkaLTY,  re'al-te,  a (realld,  from  re,  a king,  lUl.) 
Loyalty — (obsolete) ; 

O heaven,  that  aorh  renemhlanee  of  the  Highest 
Eh'iiilil  yi>t  n-tnain,  where  faith  and  rtaUy 
Remain  rol  I—  Milton. 
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wality— (obsolete).  Id  Low,  rmlfy  if  that  which 
relates  to  real  property,  in  oontrodutinction  to  that 
which  relates  to  personal  property,  which  is  termed 
personalty. 

Rkax,  reem,  «.  (Sax.  a bond.)  A handle  or  pack- 
age of  paper,  containing  twenty  quires. 

Beamino,  reeining,  «.  In  Mechanics,  the  increasing 
of  the  size  of  a bole  with  a large  instrument  in 
block-making. 

RBAiriMATX,  rs-an's-mate.  v.  a.  (re  and  animate.) 
To  rerire ; to  resoacitate ; to  restore  to  life ; to 
invigorate  i to  infuse  new  life  and  courage  into. 

BKAMtMATiOK,  re-an-e-ma'shun,  a.  The  act  or 
I operation  of  reviving  from  apparent  death ; the 
I act  or  operation  of  giving  freeh  spirita,  courage,  or 
1 vi^rar, 

i Reap,  reep,  r.  a.  (ripoHy  to  reap,  from  rip,  krippe 
I or  gerip^  harveat,  Sax.)  To  cut  grain  with  a 

[ fickle ; to  clear  off  a crop  reaping : to  gather ; 

to  obtain ; — o.  n.  to  perform  the  act  of  cutting 
down  com ; to  receive  the  fruit  labour  or  worka. 

They  that  aew  In  tears  shall  rmp  in  yjj, — Aot.  czxiv.  6. 

Rbapbb,  reep'or,  f.  0ns  who  cats  down  grain  with 
a lickk. 

RsAPrKQ,  reeping,  s.  Tbs  act  of  cutting  down 
grain  with  a sickle.  Bee^nng-hook^  the  f^le  or 
I instroineot  need  in  cutting  down  grmn. 

Rbar,  reer,  s.  (reor,  the  aeat,  Armor,  orriere,  Fr. 
rhooyr,  the  fundament,  Welsh.)  In  a general 
tense,  that  which  is  behind  or  backward  ; the  last 
claaa ; the  last  in  order ; the  third  or  last  division 
I of  a fleet,  commanded  by  a reor-othiuni/.  In  the 
rear^  behind  the  reel ; backward,  in  the  last  class. 

I Rtar^gttard,  that  part  of  an  army,  a regiment,  or 

I battalion,  which  inarches  after  the  main  body. 

I Rear-raitk  siguifies  the  last  rank  of  a battalion, 

I when  drawn  up  in  open  order; — p.  a.  (rtenm,  to 

j create,  to  excite,  Sox.)  to  raise;  to  lift  after  a 

I fall : to  bring  up  or  raise  to  maturity  ; to  induct ; 

to  instruct ; to  exalt ; to  breed,  as  cattle ; to 
achieve  or  obtain— (obsolete  in  the  last  significa- 
tion). 

He  In  an  open  toarn^  lately  held. 

Fra  me  the  bononr  oi  that  gsnM  did  rears. — Spetmr. 
To  rear  a boar,  among  Sportsmen,  is  to  dislodge 
him.  To  rear,  in  the  Manege,  is  when  a home 
rises  so  high  as  to  endanger  his  coming  over  with 
his  rider.  To  rear  the  itepe,  to  ascend  ; to  move 
upwsrds.  Rear  Kalf-JUee,  the  three  bindmoet 
ranks  of  a battalion,  when  -it  is  drawn  up  two  or 
more  deep.  Rear  line,  the  Une  in  the  rear  of  an 
army.  Rear  rani;,  the  rank  in  the  rear.  Rear~ 
erar^  the  last : last  troop.  Rear-moim  (Arers- 
«M(i,  Sax.),  the  common  bat. 

Some  war  with  fwwmlee  for  their  Icathsni  wlngi, 

To  make  my  small  elves  ooats. — SMk». 

RBASCBirr,  re-ss-sent',  s.  A returning  ascent ; an 
aacent. 

Reason,  re'xn,  s.  (rvuson,  Fr.  ratio,  Lat.)  Ground 
of  oiunioo,  ooncluidon,  or  determination ; cause ; 
ground  or  principle ; that  which  supports  or  ju^t^- 
fiea  a detomination,  plan,  or  measure ; efficient 
cause,  as,  he  is  detained  by  reason  of  eicknees; 
final  CMUse ; the  power  by  which  man  deduces  one 
proposition  from  another,  or  proceeds  from  pre- 
mUes  to  consequences ; the  rational  faculty ; ra- 
tiocination; the  exercise  of  reason;  clearness  of 
facultioa; 

When  valour  preys  on  rr^vm. 

It  eats  the  sword  it  d^ts  with. — Aoks. 
tan 


right;  justice; 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part, 

Strike  home,  and  do  me  rtasow  in  thy  heart. — ZVyriss, 
reasonable  claim  ; Justice ; rationale ; just  ac- 
count; moderetiou  ; moderate  demands;  claims 
which  reason  and  justice  admit.  In  reason, 
M ail  reason,  in  jurtice;  with  rational  ground; 
— «.  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason  ; to  de- 
duce inferences  justly  from  premises ; to  inquire  by 
discussion  or  mutual  cominunicatinn  of  thougbta, 
arguments,  or  reusona.  To  reason  with,  to  argue  i 
with;  to  endeavour  to  infnnii,  convince,  or  per- 
suade by  argument;  todiM'ourse;  to  talk;  to 
take  or  give  an  account ; — r.  a.  to  examine  or 
discusa  by  arguments  ; to  persuade  by  reasoning 
or  argument,  an,  to  reason  one  out  of  bis  plan. 

Rra&ONADLB,  re'xn-a-bl,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of 
reason ; endowed  with  reason  ; governed  by  rea- 
son ; ooufonnable  to  reason  ; just ; rational ; not 
immoderate ; tolerable ; being  iu  mediocrity ; mo- 
derate : not  excessive  or  unjust.  In  L.aw,  reason- 
able aid,  a duty  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
of  his  tenants,  to  marry  his  (the  lord’s)  daughter,  or 
make  bis  son  a knight. — StaL  IVestta.  2.  a 24. 
Re-.sonahle  parts,  were  the  sliaxvs  to  which  the 
wife  and  children  of  a deceased  person  wens  enti- 
tled, and  the  writ  de  rationabUi  parte  bonormn 
was  given  to  recover  them. — Blount. 

Reasonablbnbss,  re'sn-a-bl-noa,  s.  The  faculty 
of  reason — (little  used  in  this  sen.4e);  agnvable- 
nesa  to  reason ; confonuity  to  rational  principka ; 
moderation. 

Rbasonablt,  re'zn-a-ble,  ad.  Agreeably  to  rea- 
son; moderately. 

Rkabonkk,  ro'zD-nr,  s.  One  who  reasons  or  argues. 

Rbasonino,  re'zD-ing,  s.  Tho  act  or  prooesa  of 
exercising  the  faculty  of  reason ; argnment. 

Rgason'less,  re'xn- lea,  o.  Without  reason. 

REA89UEAKCB,  re-as-su'rans,  s.  A oontraci  by 
which  an  insurer  is  protected  by  other  nnderwriters 
against  the  risks  be  has  undertaken. 

Rbaasure,  re-as'suro,  r.  a.  To  restore  courage 
to  ; to  free  from  fear  or  terror ; to  Insure  a seomd 
time  against  loasj  to  insure  against  loss  which 
may  be  incurred  by  taking  a rvtk. 

REAsarRED,  re-as-sunle'.  part  a.  Insured  agalust 
loss  by  risk  taken,  as  an  underwriter. 

Reassubrr,  re-as-su'rur,  s.  One  who  assures  the 
first  underwriter. 

Beassuki.ho,  re-as-Bu'ring,  pari.  a.  Insuring 
ai'ainst  loss  by  insurance. 

Reastiness,  reea'te-ncs,  s.  RiincidiieNi- — Obsolete. 

Keastv,  rees'te,  n.  (pcrhui>s  a corruption  of  rusty.) 
Covered  with  a kind  of  rust,  and  having  a raudd 
taste;  applied  to  dry  meat.— Obsolete. 

And  then  came  hall;rng  Jone, 

And  bivutrht  a gainbnne 
Of  bakuQ  that  was  rwisty. — Sk^Uon, 

RraTR,  rest,  s.  A word  used  by  Walton  for  a kind 
of  long  small  gross  that  grows  in  water  and  oom- 
plicates  itself. — Not  in  use. 

Reaumi'kia,  m-mu're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M 
Reaumur,  author  of  Hisloire  des  Insects.)  A 
genua  of  Oriental  shrubs:  Typo  of  the  natural 
onier  ReaumariAccK. 

REAi'MLmiACR.R,  ro-mu-rv-a'sc-c,  s.  (reouirwria, 
one  of  the  gen^^ra.)  A natural  order  of  Exognioua 
plunta,  cousij^ting  of  shrubs  with  fleshy  or  scale- 
like alternate  leaves  and  solitary  flowers:  calyx 
five-parted,  and  exteninlly  surrounded  by  imbricated 
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bncteas;  stamciis  brpof^rnoas;  anthers  pclUte; 
orarium  superior  ; stria  filiform  or  sobubUe ; fruit 
capsular ; seeds  Tiliotis. 

Bbavk^  reev,  0.  a.  {rtajian^  Sax.)  To  take  awaj; 

I to  beresTe.— Obsolete. 

Who  can  be  bound  bjr  anv  solemn  tov, 

To  reoM  the  orphan  of  his  patrlmuajr  F— AloU. 

Rbbatk,  re>bate',  r.  a.  (rtrbo/fre,  Fr.)  To  blunt  • 
to  beat  to  obtoseneas  ; to  deprive  (tf  keenness ; 

He  doth  nbtOe  sad  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  last. — Shakg. 

— s.  in  Carpentry,  a ckannd  cat  in  the  edge  of  one 
board,  so  that  another  similarly  cot  may  fit  it ; 
(sse  Rabbet.)  HtbaU  attd  duecimt,  the  name  of  a 
rule  in  the  older  works  on  arithmetie,  by  which 
abatements  and  disooonts  00  the  payment  of  ready 
money  were  calculated. 

Rbbatb,  re-bats',  \ s»  Diminution.  In 

REnATKMZNT,  re-bsts'inent,/  Commerce,  abate- 
I meot  in  price ; redaction.  In  Heraldry,  a diminn- 
I tion  in  the  beatings  in  a coat  of  arms. 

RsBATOi,  re-ba'to,  s.  A sort  of  mff. — Sse  Rabato. 

I Bbbbc,  1 re'bek,  s.  A Moorish  word,  a name  for 
: Eiuieck,!  a murical  Instrument  somewhat  similar 
j to  the  violin,  having  three  strings  tuned  in  fifths, 
and  played  with  a tow. 

Mor  here  war's  eUrloo,  but  love's  retee  sounds.— fyroa. 

Rebel,  reb  el,  s.  (re6e/ic,  Fr.  from  re6e//u,  making 
war  again,  LaL)  One  who  openly  renouncea,  or 
I who  takes  arms  and  opposes,  tiie  government  to 
which  be  owes  hia  allegiance;  one  who  wilfully 
I violates  a law ; one  who  disobeys  the  king's  pro- 
claioations  ; a villain  who  disobeys  his  lord o.  I 
I ivbeUioUB ; acting  io  revolt.  I 

Bebel,  re- tor,  v.  n.  (reto/fb,  I make  war  again,  | 
Lat)  To  revolt;  to  renounce  the  authority  ofj 
I the  laws  and  government  to  which  one  owes  his  j 
allegiance ; to  rise  in  violent  oppontion  against ' 
I laaTul  authority* 

' Rebellsr,  re-tolTur,  s.  One  who  rebels. 

Rebellion,  re-bel'yuo,  s.  (French,  retoffio,  Lat 
Among  the  Romans,  rebellim  was  originally  a re- 
volt or  open  renistanoe  to  their  government,  by 
nations  that  had  been  sobdned  in  war : it  was  a 
renewed  war.)  losurrecthm  against  lawful  autho- 
rity. In  Law,  commiuion  0/  rebelliony  a commis- 
sion awarded  against  a person  who  treaU  the 
king’s  authority  with  contempt  in  not  obeying  bis 
prodamstion  accordirig  to  his  allegiance,  and  refus- 
ing to  attend  bis  soverrign  when  required ; in 
which  ease  four  commissioners  ore  ordered  to  at- 
tach liitn  wherever  he  may  be  found.  In  Scottish 
Law,  by  a peculiar  fiction,  a debtor  who  disobeys 
a charge  on  letters  of  homing,  to  pay  or  perform 
in  terms  of  his  obligation,  is  account^  a rthel^  by 
reason  of  bis  disobedience  to  the  king's  command 
contained  in  the  writ.  The  penal  consequenoes 
furmcriy  attaching  to  this  construction  of  the  law, 

' were  abolUbed  by  20  Gea  IL  c.  50. 

I Rebellious,  re-toryns,  a.  Engaged  in  rctollion; 

opposed  to  lawful  authority, 

, KEULLLioufiLT,  re-torjus-lc,  ad.  With  design  to 
I throw  off  the  authority  of  legitimate  government ; 

I in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliousness,  re-toryus-nea,  s.  Tlio  quality 
* or  state  of  being  rebellioua. 

Rebellow,  re-tollo,  r.  n.  To  bellow  in  return;  to 
echo  back  with  a loud  roaring  noise. 

1 Ttw  cave  rtbtUaietd,  and  the  temple  sliuok. — Drydcm. 


Kbboation,  re>bo>a'?«hun,  s.  (retoo,  I bellow,  L<iL) 
The  return  of  a loud  bellowing. — Obsolete. 

I Imagine  I should  hear  the  rtboaiim  of  a unlvonal 

green.— /Wrick's  Divmi  Arit/metic  (16G0). 

Reboil,  re-boyl',  v.  n*  To  take  fire ; to  to  hot — 
(obsolete); 

80ms  of  his  eompanloni  thereat  retefM ; 

— calling  him  a plckthank.— ^ir  T.  HUiat 
— 0.  to  boil  again. 

Rebound,  rs-bownd',  9.  n.  (rctondlir,  Fr.)  To 
spring  ; to  start  back ; to  be  reverberated  in 
consequence  of  motion  impressed  sod  resisted  by 
s pester  power. 

Rebuff,  re-buf',  s.  (reto/o,  Fr.)  ReperenssioD  or 
beating  back ; a quick  and  sodden  mistaare ; 
sudden  dieck ; defeat ; rcfbsal ; rejection  of  solid- 
tstioQ;— F.  a.  to  beat  back;  to  offar  resistonoe  to ; 
to  check. 

Rebueablb,  ra-bnlca-bl,  «.  Worthy  of  reprehen- 
slca. 

Rebuee,  rs-bnke', f. «. (reda^iMr,  Nccm.)  Toebide; 
to  reprove;  to  check;  to  nstrein;  to  chasten;  to 
afflict  for  corrscUon ; 

O Lord,  ratoJb  me  not  la  thins  aafer.— A.  vL 
to  check  so  as  to  heal ; 

And  he  stood  over  her,  and  rAAmi  the  fever.— Xato  iv. 
to  restrun;  to  calm; 

lie  arose  and  ratokad  the  wind  and  the  ssa.— JfeL  vlU. 
— s.  a chiding ; reproof ; rvprebensioD ; chastisement 
or  punishment,  for  tbs  porpoes  of  restreint  and 
correction. 

Ephraim  tball  be  desolate  In  the  day  of  r. 

In  low  language,  any  land  (d  check.  7*o  mjer 
rebuke^  to  suffer  reproach  and  persecution  of  men. 

For  thy  sake  1 have  snffsred  rebeJu.—Jer.  xv.  15. 

Rbbuksfol,  re-boks-ful,  a.  Cootainmg  or  abonod- 
ing  with  rebokea. — Obsolete.  ^ 

Bebukefullt,  re-bnke'fal-le,  od  With  reproof 
or  reprebenrioD. 

Bebuebe,  re-buTcnr,  s.  One  who  rebukes;  one 
who  chides ; one  who  chastises  or  restrains 

Rebueinolt,  re-btt1dng-le,  ad.  By  way  oS  rebuke. 

Rebullition,  re-bul-lish'an.  s.  (re  and  Mlio^  I 
bcii,  Lat.)  The  act  of  boiling  or  effeivesdo^ — 
Little  used. 

Rebus,  re'bua,  a (Latin.)  An  enigmsticsl  reprs- 
sentation  of  some  name,  Ac. ; a sort  of  riddle.  In 
Heraldry,  a name  fur  a coat  of  arms  which,  by  its 
figure,  alludes  to  the  name  of  a person,  as  ‘ lliree 
salmons,’  for  Salmon ; a * Hne-t^'  for  Pine,  Ac. 

Rebut,  re-bot',  f.  o.  (refivfer,  Fr.)  To  repel ; to 
oppose  by  argument,  plea,  or  eountervailiog  pr^ ; 
— F.  ».  to  retire  back; 

Themwlves  too  rudely  rigoreos. 
Astonished  with  the  struko  of  thvir  own  hand, 

Do  back  rthii,  and  each  to  other  yielded  land.— d^wnser. 
to  answer,  as  a lawyer’s  snrrrioinder. 

Reouttbb,  re-botW,  s.  In  Law,  tbs  answer  of 
the  defendant  to  the  pontiff's  surrvjotiider.  In 
an  action,  the  alternate  allcgatioas  of  fact  are  de- 
nominate^ the  declaration,  the  plea,  the  replica- 
tion, the  rejoinder,  the  surrejoinder,  the  reefer, 
and  the  surrebutter.  Rehtt^  is  also  used  in  an- 
other sense — where  a man,  by  deed  or  fine,  grants 
to  warranty  any  land  or  hereditament  to  another; 
and  the  person  making  tto  warranty,  or  his  heir, 
sues  him  to  whom  the  warranty  is  mode,  or  his  1 
heir  or  assignee,  for  the  same  thing : if  he  who  is  | 
sued  plead  tl)e  deed  or  fine  with  warranty,  and  pray  j 
jndgnxnit  if  the  plaintiff  slioU  be  received  to  demand  > 
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the  thinj;  which  he  ought  to  warrant  to  the  partr, 

^ against  Uio  warranty  in  the  di^ed,  &c. } this  is 

1 called  a rtiiuiter, — Termes  tU  la  Leg. 

1 Recall,  re~kawr,  v.  a.  (re  and  calL)  To  call 
t back  ; to  take  back ; to  reroke ; to  animl  by  a 

I sabeequent  act ; to  revive  in  raemory  a calling 

bock ; revocation ; the  power  of  calling  back  or 

I I revoking. 

j 'Tie  dune,  and  slnco  'tis  done,  'tis  past  r«eoO.— f>r]Nioi< 

Recallable,  re-kawlla-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
recalled ; liable  to  be  recalled. 

BecAirr,  ro-kant',  r.  a.  (reeanto,  Lat)  To  retract; 
to  recall;  to  contradict  a furroer  doclaration; — 
j c>.  n.  to  revoke  a position ; to  unsay  what  has  been 

1 said,  as,  prove  roe  to  bo  wrong,  and  I will  rtcani. 

1 Recantation,  re-kan-ta'ahon,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
1 calling ; retraction ; a declaration  which  contradicts 

I a former  one. 

' Recakter,  re-kan'tnr,  $.  One  who  recants. 

. Recapitclatb,  re'ka*(nt'u-late,  v.  a,  {recapitulery 
{ Fr.)  To  repeat  the  principal  things  mentioned  in 
a preceding  discourse,  argument,  or  essay ; to  give 
a summary  of  the  principal  fac^  point^  or  argu- 
ments. 

1 BbcapitclaTION,  re-ka-pit-u-la'shun,  e.  The  act 
j of  recajMtulating : a summary  of  the  priDci]»al 

points  in  a preceding  discoorse,  arghmeut,  or  essay. 

. BtCAriTrLATORT,  ro-ka-pit'u-Ia-tnr-c,  a.  Repeat- 
ing again ; containing  recapitulation. 

'i  BEC.ii'TION,  re-kap'shun,  s.  (recqpfio,  Lat.^  A iw- 
[ taking.  In  Law,  the  taking  a second  distress  of 

II  one  formerly  distrained;  alM,  a writ  to  recover 

1 damages  for  him  whoso  goods,  being  distrained  for 

l|  rent  or  scnicc,  are  distrained  again  for  the  earod 

; cause. — Law  Diet 

1 Rbcaptor,  re-kap'tur,  #.  (re  and  ca}4or.')  One 
j who  retakes;  ono  who  takes  a prize  which  hod 

I been  previously  taken. 

|l  BECAPTrRE,  re-kap'turc,  s.  The  act  of  retaking, 
!|  particularly  the  retaking  of  a prize  from  a captor; 

1 a prize  rcLiken  ; — e.  a.  to  retake,  particularly  to 

retake  a prize  which  had  been  previously  taken. 

Becakntft,  re-kiir'no-fr,  r.  a.  To  convert  again 
into  flesh. 

Recast,  rc-kast',  r.  n.  To  cast  again ; to  throw 
' again  ; to  mould  anew ; to  compute  a second  time. 

! Recede,  re-^ieed',  r.  n.  {rtcedo,  I..'\t.)  To  full  back; 
to  retreat;  to  withdraw  a claim  or  pretenaiun;  to 
desist  from;  to  rrlinqulsh  what  has  been  pmposed 
or  asserted;— u.  a.  to  cede  back;  to  grant  or 
yield  to  a former  possessor. 

RsCEirr,  re-soct\  #.  (reciVto,  Ital.  frojn  rtctj>ht$y 
Lat.)  Tho  act  of  recci>’ing ; the  place  of  receiving, 
as  the  receipt  of  custom  {MatL  ix.);  reception; 
welcome — (obsolete  in  the  two  last  senses) — recep- 
tion is  now  used;  recipe;  proscription  of  ingre- 
dients for  any  composition. 

Write  dull  rteeipu  bnw  poems  may  bo  made. — Ihjte. 
In  Commerce,  a writing  acknowledging  having 
received  goods  OT  monay  \—v.  a.  to  give  a receipt 
for. 

Receivable,  rc-ac'ra-bl,  a,  Tliat  may  be  received. 

Bbcbivableness,  re-se'va-bUnes,  «.  Capability  of 
being  received. 

Receive,  re-seev'  v.  a.  (recetwV,  Fr.  rtcipio,  Lot.) 
^ To  take,  ns  a thing  oflered  or  sent ; to  accept ; to 

take  as  a thing  dun ; to  take  or  obtain  from  an- 
' other  anything,  whclbcr  g«>od  or  evil ; to  take  any- 

thing cummunicated  or  inflicted,  as  to  reetive  a 
wound,  or  to  rccctve  a dijtcoM  by  contagion;  to 
1 

emtnicG  intellectually ; to  allow,  bold,  or  n-tain,  as 
a custom  long  received;  to  welcome;  to  |«Klge  and 
entertain  as  a guv»t;  to  admit  into  nim|ibership 
or  fellowship;  to  admit  in  an  ofBrlal  matuier;  to  i 
take  in  or  on ; to  contain ; to  U endowed  with ; 

Y«  shall  reeewe  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
cornu  upon  you. — Acu  i.  i 

to  take  into  a place  or  state,  as  to  bo  reetirtd 
into  heaven ; to  U>ar  or  stitfer ; 

Let  DO  man  think  me  a fiwl ; if  nthenrlae,  yet  aa  a fool 
reeeiw  me,  that  I may  boast  myself  a little.— it  Vor.  xi.  16. 

to  have  fuith  in ; 

lie  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  reeewed  him  not. — , 
John  i.  11. 

In  Law,  to  take  stolen  goods  from  a thief,  knowing  ' 
them  to  be  stolen. 

Receiver,  re-se'vrir,  s.  One  who  takes  or  reedres  . 
in  any  manner;  a treosnrer.  In  Law,  this  word  , 
generally  signiflea  a person  who  receires  stolen  i 
goods ; but  it  is  also  used  in  a good  sense,  as  | 
receiver  of  the  fine*,  an  officer  who  receives  the 
monies  of  all  sttch  as  compotmd  with  the  crown  on 
original  writs  out  of  chancery.  Receiter  in  chan-  j 
eery  is  a person  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  or  the  pn>-  | 
duce  of  Ollier  property,  which  is  in  dispute  in  a j 
cause  in  that  court.  In  Experimental  PhilrMophr,  1 
a recet'oer  is  a vessel  genenilly  of  glass,  destined  to  : 
receive  the  products  of  distillation  or  otlier  chemi-  i 
cal  process;  reccirers  are  also  used  for  a variety  i 
of  other  philosophical  purposes,  such  as  in  conduct-  ' 
ing  pneumatic  experiments  w'tlh  the  air-pump>,  \ 

Recency,  rc'sen-se,  $.  (recciui,  fn*»h,  Ijit)  New- 
ness; new  state;  late  ori^n;  lateness  in  time; 
freshness. 

Recense,  re-sens',  r.  o.  (receuseOy  Lat)  To  exa- 
mine ; to  review ; to  revise. 

Recension,  re-seu'shun,  a.  (rycwsio,  Lat,)  Re- 
view ; eximinatiou ; enumeration. 

Recent,  re'sent,  a.  {rexens,  I.at)  New;  being  ol 
late  origin  or  existence ; late;  not  antique;  ^ 

Great  and  worthy  men,  ancient  or  neenL—n^wm,  j 

— (sKx/cri*  is  now  used )—  fresh ; lately  received;  of 
late  occurrence ; not  lung  ilUmissod,  reluosoil,  ur  j 
parted  from. 

Ulysjses  moves, 

Uiv’d  on  hy  want,  and  r<ce'nt  fh>ra  the  storms,— A-pc. 

In  Geoh^v,  a recent  formaiutn,  is  any  fonnation, 
whether  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  can  be  provetl 
to  be  of  a d.ito  posterior  to  the  mtroiuction  of 
mail.  Recent  fonnations  arc  marine,  frrsh-WHtcr, 
and  volcanic.  RecetU  period  refers  to  that  pieriud 
of  time  commendng  with  the  introduction  of  man 
Upion  this  earth. 

Rix^ently,  rc'sont-le,  ad.  Newly;  lately;  frcslily; 
not  long  since. 

Bbcentness,  re'scnt-ncji,  *.  Newness;  freshness; 

lateness  of  origin  ; occurrence. 

Receptacle,  re-sep'ta-kl,  s.  (TrcejiUiculumy  from 
reeipiOy  I receive,  Lat.)  A pthice  or  vessel  in 
which  anj-thing  is  reociv^,  or  in  which  it  is  con- 
tainctl.  In  Anatomy,  rccf/»frtCtt/wm  chyliy  an  en- 
largement of  the  thoracic  duct,  near  the  aortic 
aperture  of  tho  diaphragm.  In  UoUny,  the  sur- 
Ucc  of  the  summit  of  the  ftowcr-stalk,  which,  when 
bearing  a .solitary  flower,  U dUtitiguiahed  as  the 
re<v/rf*«*«/i#m  or  p>mj>or  receptacle;  it  is 

the  Redes  funs  of  Grew,  and  the  Torus  of  SalLs- 
bury : when  bearing  sevml,  it  is  denominated  the 
receptaculum  commune,  or  common  recoploclo;  the 

I RECEPTACULAR— RECHEAT. 

C^nanthe  and  Phorrmthe  of  other  botAnUta.  The 
j name  receptacle  ia  alao  giren  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
I tenor  of  the  pericarp  to  which  the  »e^  ia  attached ; 

I and  to  the  organa,  uf  varioua  figure,  which  oontain 
j the  sporules  ^ errptogamoos  planta. 
j BecErTACULAii,  re-aep-tak'a-Ur,  a.  In  Botany, 
j pertaining  to  the  roceptade,  or  growing  on  it,  aa 
the  nectaiy. 

. BECEPTAJtY,  re-scp'ta-re,  a.  Thing  received. — Not 
i in  nae. 

I The  donbtfiil  apptulenandes  of  arti,  and  rtceptariet  of 
• phikMopbjr. — Broken, 

Receptirilitt,  re-sep-te-bil'e-tc,  a.  The  poaat- 
bility  of  receiving ; the  possibility  of  being  received. 

Bkckptiox,  re-sep'shnn,  a.  (French,  rec^yrfio,  I.at.) 

I The  act  of  receiring;  the  state  of  being  received; 

^ adniL^nn  of  aoj-thing  sent  or  communicated ; re- 
admission; 

All  h<^  is  lost 

Of  my  reception  luu>  grace.— ifihoa. 
admission  of  entrance  for  holding  or  containing; 
a receiving,  or  manner  of  receiving,  aa,  he  met  with 
a cold  reception  ; a receiving  officially ; recovering. 
--Kot  used  in  the  last  a<*nse.  In  Astrology,  an 
accidental  dignity  happening  in  two  planets,  when 
they  are  received  into  each  other's  houses. 

Bkckptivb,  re-sep'tiv,  o.  Having  the  quality  of 
j receiving  or  admitting  what  is  conunmiicotod. 

I Rbcbptititt,  rc-eep-tiv'e-to,  s.  The  slate  or 
quality  of  being  receptive. 

I Bkckptort,  re-srp'tur-e,  a.  Generally  or  popnlariy 
' admitted  or  received. — Not  in  use.  | 

J Receab,  re-aes',  $.  (recesif/#,  from  recede,  Lat.  see 
Recede.)  Retimnetit ; retreat;  a withdrawing; 

I eecession;  departure;  place  of  retirement;  pri- 
I vacy ; place  of  secrecy ; private  abode ; remisision 
I or  snspension  of  business  or  procedure ; secret  or 
abstruse  part; 

The  difflcalties  and  reeetsrs  of  sdenoe.—  WaiU. 
the  retiring  of  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a lake, 
from  the  general  line  of  coast,  funning  a hay, 
creek,  &c;  (rectt,  Fr.)  an  abstract  or  registry  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  imperial  diet. — Obsolete  in 
this  sense. 

In  tho  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a florin 

taxed  and  allowed  them  fur  every  substantia]  rsecM.— 

Jlfliffe. 

Recbsaiok,  re-sesh'tm,  $.  (reeetno,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  withdrawing,  retiring,  or  retreating;  the  act  of 
relaxing  or  desisting  from  any  claim  ; n cession  or 
granting  hack.  Jiecruion  of  the  etpnnorta. — See 
Frecession  of  the  equinoxes,  under  Precession. 

Bbciiabites,  rek'a-bites,  t.  plu.  A religions  order 
among  the  undent  Jews,  institated  hy  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
Dame.  It  comprised  only  the  family  and  posterity 
of  the  founder,  who  enjoined  them  to  abstain  from 
wine,  from  building  bouses,  firom  planting  vines, 
and  to  dwell  in  tents.  These  rales  they  observed 
with  great  strictoess. — See  Jeremiah  xxrv.  6,  and 
following  verses.  In  recent  times,  a branch  of  the 
Tce-totaileni  has  as.ramed  the  name  of  Reebabites. 

ReCQaBGB,  re-tshdrj',  r,  a.  {recharger,  Fr.  re  and 
eharffe.)  To  charge  or  accuse  In  return ; to  attack 
again ; to  attack  anew. 

Rbchartkr,  re-tshdr'tur,  s.  A second  charter;  a 
renewal  of  a charter ; — e.  a,  to  charter  aguu ; to 
grant  a second  or  another  charter  to. 

RechbaT,  rc-tshete',  t.  (said  to  be  from  recet,  old 
Fr.  instead  of  reiraite.)  Among  Sportsmen,  the 
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notes  wound  upon  the  horn  when  the  honnds  have 

I lost  their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a 
counter  scent ; — r.  a.  to  blow  the  recMeat 

Recidivatk,  re-side-Tate,  r.  a.  (rec^rvs,  relap*- 
ing,  LaL)  To  backslide. 

Rbcidivatioit,  re-sid-e-va'shon,  s.  A (ailing  back ; 
a backsliding. — Little  used. 

This  reddivation  Is  dosporato.— i’p.  UaU. 

Rectditocb,  re-aidVvus,  a.  Subject  to  bai»lrfclirU. 
— little  used. 

Recipe,  res'e-pe,  s.  (Unper.  of  reripio,  I take,  Lat.) 
A medical  prescription  ; a direction  of  medicines  to 
be  taken  by  a paUent.  A uaual  contraction  for 
tills  word  b R. 

ReciPiEtcT,  re-tip'e-ent,  s.  (recipient,  from  recipta, 

I receive,  Lat.)  A receiver;  llie  person  or  tWng 
that  receives ; he  or  that  to  which  anything  ifl 
communicated;  the  receiver  of  a still 

Recipbocal,  re-sip'ro-kal,  a.  (reciprwms,  Lai) 
Acting  in  vicissitude  or  rttnra ; alternate;  mutual; 
done  by  each  to  the  other ; mutually  interchange- 
able. In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  rteiproeal 
ratio  b that  between  tho  recijirocab  of  two  qnan- 
titles ; thus,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  4 : 6 b ^ s | ; 
the  reciprocal  ratio  of  x:y  b "•'j;.  Ileciproeal 
proportion  b when,  of  four  numbers  taken  in  order, 
the  first  haa  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  as  the 
fourth  has  to  the  third ; or  when  the  first  h.-is  to 
the  second  the  same  ratio  as  the  reciprocal  of  the 
third  has  to  the  redjirocal  of  the  fourth.  In  works 
of  arithmetic,  the  case  which  gives  rise  to  thb 
class  of  relations  b called  Invcrae  Proportion,  or 
the  Rob  of  Three  Inverse.  In  Geometry,  reci7>ro- 
cal  fguru  are  two  fignres  of  tho  same  kind,  so 
rebted  that  two  sides  of  the  one  fonn  the  exiremeo 
of  an  analogy,  of  which  the  meatu  are  the  two 
corresponding  sides  of  the  other.  lu  Logic,  rect- 
proeal  terms  are  those  wliicb  have  the  same  signi- 
fication, and,  conseqnently,  ore  convertible,  or  may 
be  osed  for  each  other; — s.  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  a reciprocal  b the  quotient  resulting 
from  the  division  of  unity  by  any  quantity ; thus, 

J and  J are  the  r^procals  of  4 and  x,  and  ^ ^ are 
the  reciprocalt  of  -j  and  | ; an  altcroacy. 

Corrnptloa  ts  a rodproeat  to  generation.— Auaw. 

Beciprocallt,  re-sip'ro-kal-b,  ad,  Matually; 
interchangeably;  in  each  a manner  that  each  j 
affects  the  other,  and  b equally  afifected  by  il 

Reciprocalnbss,  re-sip'ro^^-ncs,  s.  Mutual  ro- 
turo ; altcrnsteness. 

Reciprocate,  re-rip'ro-kate,  r.  n.  (reditroco,  Lat. 
reciproquer^  Fr.)  To  act  interchangeably ; to 
allcrnntc; — v.  a.  to  exch.ange;  to  interchange ; to 
give  and  return  mutually. 

Recipbocatiob,  re-sip-ro-ka*shun,  s.  Interchange 
of  acts ; alternstion ; regular  return  or  alternation 
of  two  symptoms  or  diseases. 

Beciprocitt,  res-e-pros'e-te,  i.  (reciprocite,  Fr.) 
Reciprocal  obligation  or  right;  equal  mutual  rights 
or  benefits  to  be  yielded  or  enjoyed. 

Reciaiok,  re-rixh'un,  s.  {rteisio,  from  rteido,  I cot 
off,  Lsl)  The  act  of  catting  off. 

Recital,  re-si'lal,  s.  (from  recite.)  Repetition;  . 
rehearsal ; narration ; enumeration.  In  Law,  the 
fomml  statement  or  setting  forth  of  some  matter 
of  fact  in  any  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  explain 
the  reasons  on  which  tlie  transaction  b foundod. 

Recitatior,  rcs-e-ts'shun,  #.  (recitatio,  Lat)  Re- 
hearsal ; repetition  of  words ; hi  colleges  and 
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nrhoola,  the  reheanRi  of  a IcRson  by  pupils  Ix^forn 
j their  inatructor;  the  delivery  of  a short  piece  of 
! literary  composition  wHh  feelmg,  having  a due 
j regard  to  proper  emphasb  and  action. 

Re<’1Tativb,  res-e-ta-teve',  a.  (reeitai{f,  Fr.)  Re- 
' dting;  rehearsing;  pertaining  to  mnilcal  prooon- 
eijttion a species  of  ringing  differing  but  little 
from  ordinary  speaking.  It  is  used  in  operas,  &c., 
to  expreu  some  action  or  passion,  to  relate  a story, 
or  reveal  a secret  or  design ; and  thongh  written  in 
true  time,  the  perfonner  may  alter  tl»e  parts  of 
the  measare  as  be  thinks  moat  suitable  to  prodnee 
certain  effects,  those  that  aceompany  him  being 
I dependent  on  his  pleasure. 

RECiTATnrzLY,  res^ta-terele,  ad.  In  the  manoer 
of  recitative. 

Bbcitb,  re-site',  r.  a.  (ren/o,  Lat.)  To  rehearse; 

I to  repeat  the  words  of  another,  or  of  a writer ; to 
tell  over ; to  relate ; to  narrate ; to  deliver  a com- 
i poririon  with  proper  feeling,  emphasis,  and  action. 

In  Law.  to  explain  formally  in  writing  the  nature 
I of  a transaction,  setring  forth  the  facts  on  which 
j it  is  founded ; — v.  n.  to  rehesree  a lesson,  as,  the 
I class  will  recite  at  1 1 o'clock s.  for  redtaL — 

' Not  in  nse  as  a noon. 

BKcrrEX,  re-ri'tor,  s.  One  who  recites  or  rehearses ; 
a narrator. 

Beck,  rek,  r.  n.  (recon,  reccon,  to  aay,  to  telL  to 
care,  to  reckon.  Sax.)  To  care ; to  mind ; to  rate  j 
I at  much — followed  by  o/; 

I Tboo's  bat  a laeale  loord,  j 

j And  reeki  much  of  thy  svlnke^— jjpsnsar. 

With  that  care  Inst 

I Went  all  bts  fear;  of  Ood,  or  bell,  or  wovs^ 

He  reek’d  noC — JUitan. 
a,  to  heed ; to  regard ; to  care  for. 
in  do  lose  tbe&  1 do  lose  a tbtog 
That  none  but  t^la  would  recA — Sknk$. 

Bbckless,  rek'les,  a.  Careless;  heedless;  nund- 
ksB. 

; Rscklebsksss,  reklet-neSyA  Ueedlessness;  care- 
lessness ; negligenoe. 

RfiCKOir,  rek'n,  r.  a.  (reewn,  rtwtw,  to  tell,  to  re- 
late, to  reck  or  care,  to  rule,  Sax.)  To  coont  or 
number;  to  esteem;  to  acoount;  to  repute;  to 
set  in  the  number  or  rank  of; 

He  waa  reeboiMd  among  the  treuigremori  fete  xxlL 
to  assign  in  an  account;  to  oomputs;  tocakrolate; 
— 9.  ft.  to  reason  with  one's  seif;  to  change  to~ 
followed  by  on ; 

I eall  posterity 

Into  the  debt,  end  redhm  oo  her  bM.— Zita  Jonmm. 
to  pay  a penalty ; to  be  answered — followed  by  ybr, 
aa,  they  shall  reckon  for  it ; to  eall  to  ponbbment. 
To  redbon  trtii,  to  compare  acooonts  for  the  pur- 
1 poee  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  balaoeei,  and  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

Reckoheb,  rek'nnr,  s.  One  who  reckons  or  com- 
putes. 

: Bkckokiko,  reklm-ing,  s.  The  act  of  reckoning  or 
computing ; calculation ; an  acoount  of  tune ; a 
, statement  of  accounts  made  with  another,  so  as  to 
I ascertain  what  the  one  is  due  to  the  other ; the 

I charges  or  account  made  by  the  keeper  of  a house 

j of  entertainment ; account  taken ; estimation. 
In  Navigarion,  the  eatixnrted  place  of  a ahip,  cal- 
colatcd  from  the  rate  as  determined  by  the  log, 
and  the  course  as  determined  by  the  compass,  the 
pliice  from  which  the  veeael  started  being  known. 
Rtekoning-booky  a book  in  which  money  received 
ai.d  paid  out  is  entered. 
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Keclaim,  re-klame',  v a.  (rfc/amer.  Fr,  rec/r»mo, 
Lat.)  To  claim  back:  to  demand  to  have  re- 
turned ; to  call  from  error,  wandering,  or  trans- 
greesinn ; to  reform ; to  reduce  to  the  state  desired ; 
to  rerall — (unusual  in  this  sense);  to  reduce  from 
a wild  to  a domestic  state ; to  demsad  or  chal-  | 
lenge ; to  make  a claim ; to  recover ; 

8o  shall  the  BrUoo  blood  their  crowns  again 

Spnaer. 

— n.  to  exclaim ; to  cry  out 
O l tyrant  Love  I 
Wisdom  and  wit  In  vain  rtelaim. 

And  arts  bot  soften  as  to  feed  thy  flame.— 
Rsclaimablb,  re-kla'ma-W,  a.  That  may  be  re- 
claimed, reformed,  or  tamed. 

Rcclaixakt,  re-kia'mant,  s.  One  who  opposes, 
contradicts,  or  remonstratce  against. 

Rkclauiimo,  rt-kla'ming,  s.  In  Falconry,  the  ^ 
calling  of  a hawk  or  bird  of  prey  back  to  the  fist,  j 
In  Law,  reclaiming  is  the  act  of  a lord  pnnpiing,  | 
prosecuting,  sod  recalling  his  vassal,  who  had 
gone  to  another  place,  ifeddiniw^  hiU^  a petition  | 
of  appeaL  { 

Reclaimlbss,  re-klaineles,  a.  Not  to  he  reclaimed. 
Reclamatioic,  re-kla-ma'shon,  s.  Becorety ; chal-  | 
lenge  of  something  to  be  restored ; claim  made.  : 
Rbcunb,  le-kHne',  s.  a.  (reefiao,  Lat)  To  kan  , 
back : to  lean  to  one  side,  or  sidewise e.  n.  to  | 
lean;  to  rest  or  repose,  as  on  s couch;— a.  lesning; 
being  in  a leaning  portnre. — Not  need.  j 

They  sat  rediiw,  1 

On  the  soft  downy  baax,  damask'd  with  flowers.^ 
JfillM. 

RscLiirATB,  rekTe-nate,)  a.  (reofmofitf.  Lat)  In  j 
Kkcliwkd,  re-kHnde',  / Botany,  reclined,  aa  a ; 
leaf  bent  downward,  ao  that  the  {Mint  of  the  leaf  , 
is  lower  than  the  base.  A reeZmoZe  stem  » one 
which  bends  in  an  arch  towards  the  earth. 
RitCLlKATioif,  rek-le-na'sbun,  s.  'fba  act  of  lean- 
ing or  recliuing. 

Rbci.DOK,  re-klude',  *.  a.  (redudo,  Lat)  To  open. 

— Little  used. 

Recluse,  re-kloos',  a.  (redui,  FV  from  rerledo, 
reelusMSf  Lat  but  with  a signification  entirely  o{h 
porite. ) Shnt  up ; sequestered ; retired  from  the 
world  or  publle  notice ; solitary  s.  s pereoo^  who 
lives  in  seclnrioo  from  the  world;  a henmt;  a 
monk. 

Rsolusblt,  re-kloQt1^  ad.  In  a solitary  manner ; 

in  retirement  from  the  world. 

Rbcluseksss,  rs-klooe'nea, ) s.  Retirement;  secln- 
RscLUSlolf,  r^km'abnn,  / riou. 

Rbclcsivb,  rs-kloo'siv,  a.  Affording  retirement 
from  society. 

Becoast,  reioste',  o.  a.  To  coast  beck ; to  return 
along  Um  same  coast 

Recoct,  re  kokt',  ».  a.  (fecortas,  finm  rocoyao, 
Lat)  To  vamp  up ; 

Old  women,  and  men  tee,  seek,  aa  It  were,  by  Medea's 
ebarnu,  te  recoct  their  corps.— Tapter. 

— a.  new  vamped — Obsolete. 

RbcocTIOH,  re-kok'shun,  s.  A second  preparmtwn. 
Bbcogkisablk,  re-kog-m'ta-W,  a.  (ses  Recognise.) 

That  may  be  recogniMd.  ^ 1 

Brcookisabce,  re-kog'oe-iana,  a.  {recomoissanee^ 
Fr.)  Acknowledgment;  badge.  | 

Rscoovisb,  rek'og-niie,  r.  o.  (reecyaosoo,  Lat) 
To  recollect  or  recover  the  knowledge  of ; to  re-  ] 
view;  to  re-examine. 

Rkcooxisbb,  re-kog-ne-xe',  s.  The  pereon  to  I 
whom  a recognisance  is  made.  In  Ijiw,  a bond  cr 
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^ obUgttioQ  mcknowledf^cd  in  Bome  court  of  rrcord, 

[ or  before  oome  judge.  f2eco^nw<moe  qf* a$sii€^  the 
I verdict  of  twelve  men  unpeoMliod  on  e jury  when 
e men  ii  etteintied  dimeieiii  with  robbery  ~wnlteo 
I also  reoogniMnoe. 

' BKCOomtOB,  re-ko^DO-iorf  * One  who  enters 
into  e rseogniseoce. 

Bbcookitiov,  re*^kog-nish'nn,  $.  (reco^Mt^  LbL) 
Acknowledgment ; formal  avowal ; memorial  \ 
renovatiaa  of  knowledge ; knowledge  oonfeaeed  or 
avowed. 

BiiCOOifrromSf  le-kog'ne-tniv,  $.  pht.  A jory  im> 
pannelled  on  an  assize:  so  c^led  boca^  tbqr 
i acknowledge  a diseeisb  by  their  verdict. 

Recoil,  re-koyl',  e.  n,  (recnjsr,  Fr.^  To  move  or 
i start  back,  in  oonsrqoeooe  of  a resisting  force ; to 
fall  back;  to  retire;  to  reboond;  to  shrink;  to 
!'  flow  back,  ae,  the  blood  recot^f  with  horror  at 
j the  sight ; — e.  o.  to  drive  back,  or  canse  to  recet/ 
\ — (ob«)lete  aa  an  active  verb ;) 

But  neither  t(^  nor  troable  might  her  back  r*eoHr^ 

Bpetmr. 

— s.  a falling  hadL 

' Oq  a sodden  open  fly, 

i With  impetoeos  rtcoU  and  Jarring  sound, 

The  iafiarnal  doorsv^JfUiea. 

j RBCOtLsn,  le-koyrur,  s.  One  who  folia  hat^  from 
I his  promise  or  profeerion. 

I Rkcoili50,  re-koyllng,  a.  The  act  of  starting 
I back  or  shrinking ; revolt. 

Becoilikolt,  re-kqynng-le,  ad.  With  startbg 
{ back  cr  letroeessioiL 

I Recoilme5T,  re-koyrment,«.  The  act  of  reoSling. 

Recollect,  rek-o-lekt',  e.  a.  (rtcoQedm,  LaL)  To 
recover  or  call  back  Ideas  to  the  memory ; to  re* 
cover  reaidutloQ  or  oompoeure  of  mind ; 

The  T^an  oueen 

AfVnhed  bis  fsrtunes,  more  edmlred  tlw  man, 

Tbea  reeehecieJ  etood.— X»yS*a. 
to  g^Umr  a^pun ; to  gather  what  has  once  been 
scattered,  as,  to  re-ooiUeet  a routed  or  dirpersed 
army. 

: BECOLLEcnov,  nk-O'lek'dnsn,  s.  Tho  act  of  re* 
\ calling  to  the  memory ; the  power  of  recalling  to 
mind ; ramembranoe. 

, B£OOLUBCTlTE,Tek-ol*lek'tiv,a.  Having  the  power 
1 of  calling  to  mind. 

' Becollst,  reVol-et,  \ s.  A monk  of  the  reformed 
• Rboollbot,  rekVlekt,/  order  of  Frauciicaue. 

I BneoMroBT,  rs4ram'fort,  e.  a.  To  oomfort  or  ooo* 
I aole  agam ; to  ^e  new  strength. 

Rbcomtobtlbss,  re-kom'fort-l^  s.  Witbont  com* 

fort. 

There  an  that  night  remained  Brttomar^ 
BesUesa,  r»eat\forti*»».‘^pm»er. 

! Bbcommekd,  rek-ora-mend',  v.  cl  (recowimeacfer.Fr.) 
' To  praise  another;  to  ofier  or  oommend  to  another's 

notice,  confidence,  or  kindness,  by  favourable  re- 
preaentationa  of  character  or  tslent ; to  make 
aoc^[iUble; 

A decent  beldnees  ever  meets  with  fHssdA 
. Baoessda  and  even  a strange  i swmieii.— • Ape. 
to  commit  with  prayers,  as,  to  reeommemd  to  tlm 
grace  of  God. — Acts  xv. 

j B800iufEiiDABLB,rek*cm-fnend'a-bl,0.  Tbatmay 
I be  recommended;  worthy  of  recommendation  or 

! praisB. 

BECOiuiKirDAfiuarBSS,  rek-oni*xnend'a-bl>ncs,  s. 
The  qnalHy  of  beisg  reoommendabln 

B'C0¥MXK0ABLT,  i^*<mi*mend'a*ble,  ad.  So  as 
W deeerve  recommeodatkm. 


Recomuekdatiok,  rek>oni-mcn~da'»htin.  s.  llie  j 
actuf  n’CummendingorofvT'inmendtngi  thatwhkh 
procures  a kind  and  favourable  recrjitiun. 

BKCOMMEifDATORT,  rck-ou-mendVtur*e,  a.  That 
commends  to  another. 

Recommsvdbr,  rek-o-mend'nr,  t.  The  person  who 
recommends  anolba* : one  who  commends. 

Recommit,  re-kom-mit',  r.  o.  To  commit  again ; 
to  refer  again  to  a committee. 

Beoommitmkmt,  ie-kom*Diit'ment,  s.  A second  or  ; 
renewed  comm|pnent ; a renewed  reference  to  a j 
committee.  | 

Recompaot,  re-kom*pakt',  p.  a.  To  join  anew.  | 
Repair  ( 

And  rtetmpaet  my  scattered  body. — Amor. 

BECOMrEESATiov,  re-kom-pen-ea'shan,  s.  Recora*  | 
pense. — Obsolete.  I 

Bikomfeesb,  rek'om*pens,  r.  o.  To  compensete ; ! 
to  make  retnm  of  an  equivalent  fur  anvtliing  [ 
given,  done,  or  suffered ; to  repay  ; to  requite ; to  | 
given  in  reqmtel;  to  redeesn;  to  pay  for; — s.  the 
act  of  recompensing;  reward;  equivalent;  caenpen* 
satioD ; requitaL 

Recompose,  rc-kocD-pote',  o.  a.  (recosyoser.  FV.) 
To  quiet  anew;  to  tranqniUse  th^whk^  baa  been 
disturbed ; to  form  or  adjust  snew ; to  oompoos  ' 
anew. 

RECOMP08moK,re>kom-po*rish'nn,s.  CompositioB 
renewed. 

Rbooecilb,  rek'on-iile,  o.  a.  (rteondlier,  Fr.  re~ 
coaciUoy  Let.)  To  condlUte  anew ; to  call  bark 
into  onion  and  friendship;  to  restore  to  favour;  to 
bring  to  acquiescence,  content,  or  quiet  submiasien : 
followed  by  lo,  as  to  be  netmeihd  to  the  dispso* 
sstions  of  Providence:  to  make  eonaistont  or  con-  t 
gruous ; to  bring  to  a state  of  soitableneM ; to 
adjust ; to  settle; — (obsedete  fo  the  following  sen-  j 
see):  to  purify; 

CottSBCfatitig  sod  rseMefloy  chucdiyards/^AiAr. 
to  re-establish ; [ 

To  rest  themsslvee,  and  grace  to  rsesaeifa.— gpcMW.  | 

Becoxcilbablb,  rek-on-aila-bl,  a.  That  may  be  > 
iccondled ; capable  of  renewed  kindness  or  friend-  i 
ship;  consistent;  that  may  be  made  to  agree;  ; 
capable  of  being  adjusted. 

Rbooecilbablebbss,  rek-oD-rila-bl-nea,  $.  The 
quality  of  being  recoocileaUe ; coosistency ; capSH 
bUity  of  renew^  love ; kiodness  or  friendship.  ; 

Recobcilemebt,  rek-on-sUe'ment,  s.  RecondUa* 
UoQ : renewal  if  kiadnest,  favour,  or  friendahip ; j 
frieodahip  renewed. 


Noelooda 

Of  eager  shall  remain,  but  peace  asserod 
And  rveimeiiem0i<.--JfM4oii. 

Rscobcileii,  rek'ofi-ri-lnr,  s.  One  who  reconcOes , 
one  who  brings  parties  at  variance  into  renewed  • 
friendahip ; one  who  discovers  the  eonristenoe  of 
proportions.  | 

R£COBciLiATioB,rek'On-ri]-e-a8hnn,  s.  The  act  of! 
reoondling  parties  at  variance  or  enmity ; renewal  [ 
of  friendship;  agreement  of  things  seemingly  op-  | 
posite,  different,  or  inconsistent  In  Theology,  the  I 
means  by  which  sinners  are  restored  to  the  favour  | 
of  God ; atonement ; expiation. 

To  make  an  end  of  slus,  and  to  make  rseondlMrioa  for 
Iniquity. — Doa.  lx.  | 


Becobciliatort,  rek-on-ul'e-a-tur-e,  a.  Able  or  ; 

tending  to  reconcile.  I 

Rbcobditr,  rek'on-dite,  a.  (recoiM/»IiM,  from  rs  and  ' 
condo,  I conceal,  Lat)  Secret ; hidden  from  the  ; 
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ricw  or  bteUect;  ab«tnise;  profound ; dealing  in  I 
tilings  abotnue.  i 

Rkcomditobt,  re-lum^de^tnr-o,  «.  A reporiUMy; 
a starebooM  or  nu^zine, 

Recom  joui,  re^kon-^jn't  a.  a.  To  join  or  conjoin 
anew. 

Recoknoisahcs,  rak^on-nase'sins,  #.  A French 
word,  sigmfjing  a reconnoitering ; dtscovery. 
Bbcommoitrb,  t^-on-oojW,  o.  a.  (French,  fram 
re  and  coaw oitre,  to  know.)  To  view ; to  sniTey^ ; 
to  examine  by  the  eye ; partionlarly  in  military 
afBairs,  to  examine  the  state  of  an  enemj^s  army 
or  camp,  or  the  ground  for  military  operations. 

Rbcohsideb,  rc’kM-eid'ur,  v.  fi.  To  consider  again ; 
to  review;  to  annoL 

The  TOts  has  been  neoiuidtrti,  that  ls,_T««rinded.— 
WtbtUr't  DUt. 

Rbcoksidsratioiv,  rc'koo'sid-er-a'shon,  $.  A 
renewed  or  second  oonsiderstiun ; snnolment ; 
recision. 

Rbconvbt,  re-kon-vs',  r.  a.  To  convey  back  or  to 
its  former  place;  to  transfer  back  to  a former 
owner. 

Rbconvbtakcb,  re-kon-va'ans,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
conveying or  transferring  a title  hack  to  a funner 
proprietor. 

Rkcokd,  rck'awrd,  a.  A register;  an  authentic 
memorial.  In  Law,  a public  act  enrolled,  or  an 
authentic  written  testimony,  contained  in  ruUa  of 
parchment,  and  preaerved  in  ooorta  of  record. 
Court  of  rtcord,  any  court  which  has  the  right 
of  keep^  reooids  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  a 
AsUnguishing  mark  of  a superior  court.  Trial  by 
record^  is  that  in  which  a matter  of  record  is 
j I pleaded  In  any  action,  as  a fine,  a judgment,  ite, 

iSecordtirtybcias  fofve^am,  frequently  ^breviated 
I ; R«-fa~lo^  a writ  directed  to  s sheriff  to  remove  a 
1 1 cause  from  an  inferior  court  to  the  King’s  Bench, 

! ' or  Common  Pleas. 

I Record,  re-kawrd',  w.  a.  (record,  Fr.  recordor, 
h Lst.)  To  register  or  enrol  anytliing  in  a book 

I or  on  parchment,  so  that  its  memory  be  not  lost ; 

i to  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memoiy ; to 
I , cause  to  be  remembered ; 

So  even  and  mom  rteankd  the  third  day. — JliUom. 

' to  redte ; to  repeat ;— ^obeoleto ;) 

! They  long'd  to  see  the  day,  and  hear  the  lark 
i £a<i^  her  hymns  and  chant  her  carrola  blest.— fair/oa. 

! ' to  call  to  mind (obeoleto ;) 

In  solitary  ilicnea,  fsr  ftom  wight, 

He  can  record  the  miserable  etovr^ 

In  which  his  wretched  love  lay  day  and  night 
For  his  dear  sake.  Symter. 

^r.  m.  to  sing  a tone ; to  play  a tune. — Seldom 
used. 

To  the  Inte 

She  song,  and  made  the  night-bird  muta 
That  still  r«coni«  with  moan.— £AoAs. 

Recordation,  re-kawr-da'shnn,  s.  Bemembnuice. 
— Obeedete. 

Hake  a recortfaiMn  to  my  son!. 

Of  oveiy  syllablo  that  here  was  spoke.— 
Becokdeu,  re-kawnl'or,  s.  One  whose  official  duty 
is  to  register  writings,  transactions,  or  events. 
The  name  of  a musical  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  the  flageolet,  fonnerly  used  in  thU 
coontry. 

The  Dorian  mood 

Of  ftntee  and  soft  r«eontar$. — MiUm. 

In  Law,  a barrister  or  other  person  learned  in  the 
law,  whom  the  mayor,  or  other  magistrate  in  any 
oorporato  town  (having  a jurisdiotion  within  his 


precincta)  doth,  by  the  king’s  grant,  associate  to 
him  for  his  better  directioo  in  tbs  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  such  conrL — Cowd. 

Rbcorduio,  ro-kawrdlng,  a.  Tbs  act  of  placing 
on  record ; a record. 

Rbcodcb,  re-kowtsh',  v.a.  To  lie  down  again. 

Recount,  re-kownt",  r.  a.  (reconter,  Fr.)  To  re- 
cite in  detail ; to  or  narrate ; to  rehearse ; 

Bteetad  our  blessings  sod  ooenpare  our  woes.— Dryden. 

Rbcountmsnt,  re-kownt'ment,  s.  Belabon  in  de- 
tail.— Obsolete. 

Tears  our  rscouataseats  had  moot  finely  bath’d. — Shakt. 

Recourse,  re-korsc',  $.  (recourse  Fr.)  Application 
as  for  help  or  protection ; application  of  efforts,  | 
art,  or  labour,  as,  he  had  rccourM  to  stratagem 
^obsolete  or  little  used  in  the  following  aenacs): 
frequent  passage ; 

Their  eyes  o’er^lcd  with  rteourte  of  tears. — SKak$. 
return ; new  attack ; 

Preventeth  sirkoess  In  the  hcalUiy,  or  tho  fwrss 

thereof  in  the  valetudinary.— Arvwa. 
access; 

The  doers  bo  lockt. 

That  DO  man  hath  mxmrte  to  her  by  uiglit.- 
recurrence  or  return ; 

The  course  and  recourm  of  ttmes  and  aoddeata. — iVs- 

teed.  ofeU  Ovnut  (1606). 

— o.  n.  to  return. — Nol  used. 

BecorRSEFL’L,  ro-korse-ful,  a.  Moving  alternately. 
—Not  in  use. 

In  that  deep.— Drayton. 

Recover,  re-knv'nr,  r.  o.  (recoww,  Fr.  recupei'o, 
Lat  ricorerore,  ItaL  recobror,  Span,  and  Port.) 
To  regain ; to  obtmn  that  which  was  lust:  to  restore 
from  sickness ; to  revive  from  apparent  death ; to 
release ; to  gain  as  a compensation  ; to  obtain  m 
return  fv  injury  or  debt ; to  obtain  title  to  by 
judgment  in  a court  of  law ; to  attain ; to  rvaoh ; 
to  oome  up— (obsolete  in  this  signification) ; 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagim  ; 

If  we  reepver  that,  we’ro  sure  enough.— SAoA*. 

—if.  fi.  to  r^;ain  health  after  sickness ; to  regain 
a former  state  after  misfortnne. 

Recoverable,  re-ku/ur-a-bl,  o.  That  may  be 
regained  or  recovered ; that  may  be  restored  from 
Bckness ; that  may  be  brought  back  to  a former 
condition ; that  may  be  obtained  from  a debtor  or 
posaessor,  as,  the  debt  is  recoverable. 

Bbcovbrbb,  re-kuv-ur-e',  s.  In  Law,  thetciuuit  or 
person  against  whom  a judgment  is  obtained  in 
oomrooo  recovery. 

Bbcovbrer,  re-kuv'ur-nr,  s.  In  Law,  the  deman- 
dant or  person  who  obtains  a judgment  in  lus  favour 
in  an  a^on  of  common  recovery. 

Recotbbt,  re-knv'ur-e,  t.  The  act  of  reganung, 
retaking,  or  obtuning  possesaion  of  anything  lost ; 
restoration  from  sickness  or  apparent  ^ath ; capa- 
city of  being  restored  to  bealto.  In  Law,  a ro- 
oorery,  in  its  most  extenrive  sense,  is  the  restoration 
of  a former  right,  by  the  solemn  judgment  of  a 
court  of  justice : it  is  dtbor  true  or  feigned.  A 
true  recovery  is  an  actual  or  real  recovery  of  any- 
thing or  the  value  thereof  by  judgment. — Cowel 
A feiyned  recovery  is  a certain  form  or  course  set 
down  by  law,  to  he  obeerred  for  the  better  assur- 
ing lands  or  tenements. — West  $ym.  par.  2.  A 
common  recovery  is  an  assurance  by  matter  of 
record,  and  is  ao  far  like  a fine,  that  it  is  a suit  or 
action,  either  actual  or  fictioua,  and  in  it  the  lands 
are  recovered  against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold ; 
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j which  recovery  being  a rappoaed  adjudication  of 
the  right,  bind^  all  pereona,  and  vesta  a free  and 
^ absolute  fee*aimple  in  the  recorerer. — Blount* 

Bscrbakt,  relc'ro-ant,  a.  (Nonn.  cotcordfy^  crjing 
out.)  Cowardly ; meaa>epirited ; aubdoed ; } 

apostate. 

I Here  ttandetb  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreoa<.*-fAiiiks. 

Bkcrkatb,  re-kre-ato',  o.  a.  (re  and  create.)  To 
create  anew. 

Reckeatb,  rvk'rc-ate,  r.  a.  (recreo,  Lat)  To  take 
recrcutiuD  ; to  gratify ; to  delight ; to  relieve ; to 
revive. 

I BecbeatION,  rek-re-a'shun,  s.  Bcfirshment  of  tbo 
ij  strength  and  spirits  after  toil;  amusement ; diver- 
i'  sioD  ; relief  from  toil  or  pain, 
i;  Recreation,  re-kre-a'shun,  «.  A forming  anew. 

Kecreatits,  rek're-a-tiv,  o.  Ih.’freshii}g ; giving 
now  vigour  or  animation;  giving  relief  after  labour 
or  pain;  amusing;  diverting. 

I Becrrativelt,  i^'re-a-Uv-le,  ad*  With  recrea- 
tion or  diversion. 

I Becaeativenebs,  rek're-a-ttv-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  refreshing  or  diverting. 

Recrement,  rek're-ment,  #.  (mremenivm,  Lat.) 
Superfinous  matter  separated  from  that  wliich  is 
useful ; scoria,  as  the  recrement  of  ore,  or  of  the 
blood. 

Rkckkmentae,  rek-re-men'tal,  't  a.  Dros- 

, Kecremkntitial,  rck-re-men-tish'nl,  > ly;  con- 

Recrementitioub,  rek-te-men-tuih'us,J  sistingof 
j suporHuous  matter  separated  from  that  which  is 
valuable. 

Ri. CRIMINATE,  rc-krimVnate,  v.  n.  (reenWnor, 
Fr.  re  and  aiminor,  I accuse,  Lat.)  To  return 
mie  acaisation  with  another;  to  charge  an  accuser 
I ' with  the  like  crime ;— r.  a.  to  accuse  in  return. 

J Recrimination,  re-krim-e-na'shnn,  j.  The  return 
of  one  accusation  with  another.  In  Law,  an  accu- 
■ ; sation  brenght  by  the  accused  against  the  accuser 
' * upon  the  same  fact. 

' Recriminator,  re-lcrim'e-nay-tnr,  «.  One  who 
I ' returns  an  accusation  upon  another. 

I Recriminatory,  ro-krimVnay-tur-e,'(  a.  Rctort- 
||  Recriminative,  re-krim'e-nay-tiv,  ) ing  ac- 
cusation. 

Rkcri'DENCT,  re-kroo'den-«*,  $.  {re  and 

Rkcrudescrnce,  re-kri2-df«'ena,  > crut2ejico, 

Reckcdkbcenct,  ro-krw-des'en-se,  ) Lat)The 
' state  of  becoming  raw  again. 

Recritdescent,  re-kru-dcs'sent,  a.  Orowing  raw, 

I , sore,  or  pautful  aguiu. 

it  Recruit,  re-kroot',  t?.  a,  (recruter,  F>.)  To  repair 
1 by  fresh  supplies  anything  wanted ; to  supply 
' with  new  men  any  deficiency  of  troops; — v.  ii.  to 

I gain  new  supplies  of  anything  wanted ; to  gain 

I ; new  supplies  of  men  ; to  raise  new  solders ; — s. 

the  supply  of  anything  wanted ; chiefly,  a now- 
I ! raised  soldier  to  supply  the  defidoncy  of  an  army. 

Reou'ITINo,  rc-kroot’ing,  pari,  a.  Engaged  in 
providing  recruits,  as,  a recnitVM^  officer. 

■ Recruiting,  re-kroot  mg,  > #.  The  act  or  busi- 
r Recruitment,  re-kroot'nient,/  ness  of  raising 
I new  soldiers  to  supply  the  loss  of  an  army. 

Rectangle,  rek'tang-gl,  e.  (reerta,  right,  and  an- 
angle,  loit)  A right-angled  parallelogram  ; 
when  the  sides  are  equal,  it  forms  a square;  the 
I product  of  two  lines  multiplied  into  each  other. 

Rlctanglbd,  rek'tang-gld,  a.  Having  a right 
i angle. 


REGTANouutR,  rek-tang'gu-lar,  a.  Right-  u.yU-aj 
having  angles  of 

Rsctanoularlt,  rek-tang'u-lar-le,  ad.  With  or 
at  right  angles. 

^ Rectifiable,  rek'te-fi-a-bl,  n.  (from  rect^ftf.} 

I That  may  be  rectified;  capable  of  being  cwrected  \ 

I or  set  right.  | 

I Rectification,  rek-te-fe-ka'shnn,  $.  (French,  see  ^ 
Rectify.)  The  act  or  operation  of  oorrveting,  j| 
■mcn^ng,  or  setting  right  that  which  is  wrong  or 
erroneous.  The  repetition  of  a distillation  or  * 
sublimation  several  times,  in  order  to  render  the 
substance  purer  and  finer.  In  Geometry,  the  do-  ' 
tcnniiiotioD  of  a straight  line,  whoee  length  is 
equal  to  a portion  of  a curve. 

Rectifier,  lek'te-fi-ur,  s.  One  who  corrects  or 
amends  ; one  who  refines  a substance  by  repeated  : 
distilUtion.  In  Navigation,  an  instrument  fur 
finding  the  variation  (d  the  compass,  and  rectify- 
ing the  ship’s  course. 

Rectify,  rek'te-6,  v.  a.  (rectifier,  Fr.  from  rectus, 
right,  and  facto,  I make,  Lat.)  To  make  right,  to 
correct  that  which  is  wrong,  erroneous,  or  false ; | 
to  amend ; to  refine  by  repeated  distillation  or  | 
sublimatiun.  In  Astrology,  to  rectify  a nativity  i 
is  to  bring  the  estimate  time  of  tho  person’s  | 
birth  to  the  real  and  true  one.  In  Astronomy  and  ; 
Geography,  to  rectify  a gltd>e  is  to  put  the  globe  | 
into  a proper  position  for  obtmning  a correct  { 
answer.  i 

Rectilineal,  rek-te-Ie'ne-al,  1 a.  Right-lined;  { 
Rectilinear,  rek-te-lene-ar,  > oongisting  of  a ! 
Rectilineous,  rek-tc-le'no-us,  ) right  line  or  of  { 
right  angles ; straight.  | 

Rectilinear,  rek-te-le'ne-ar,  s.  (rectus,  right,  and  j 
linum,  a line,  Lat)  A figure  whose  boundaries  { 
are  right  lines. 

Rectitude,  rek'te-tnde,  «.  (French,  from  reettu,  I 
straight,  lAt)  Straightness ; nntcurvity;  right-  f 
ness ; uprightness ; freedom  from  moral  obliquity. 
Recto,  rck’to,  t.  (rectum,  a right  Lnt)  Id  Law,  a ' 
writ  of  right,  trying  both  for  possession  and  pro-  | 
perty,  in  which  case,  if  the  cause  be  lost  there  is  ! 
no  remedy — (see  under  Right  teril  of  right.) 
Recto  de  advocatione  eederia,  a writ  which  lies 
for  him  who  claims  the  advowson  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  In  fee.  Recto  de  custodia  terra  et 
karedit,  a writ  which  lay  for  him  whose  tenant  ^ 
bolding  of  him  in  chivalry,  died  iu  nonage,  against 
a stranger  who  entered  on  the  land,  and  took  the 
body  of  the  heb.—  Cotcel.  Recto  de  dote,  a writ 
whereby  a woman  demands  her  whole  dowry.  | 
Recto  de  dote  unde  nihil  habet,  a writ  whereby  a 
woman,  having  her  dowry  assured,  demands  also 
her  thirds.  Recto  qunndo  dominu*  remisit  atrium, 
is  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  whoee  seigniory 
the  land  lies,  remits  the  cause  to  the  king’s  courts.  | 
Recto  de  rationabili  fforti,  a writ  for  a partner  to 
recover  his  share.  Recto  tur  declaitner,  a writ  i 
which  lies  where  the  lord,  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  avows  ou  hU  tenant  and  the  tenant  dis- 
claims to  h(dd  of  him,  on  which  dcclaitner  the 
lord  shall  have  this  writ ; and  if  he  avers  and  ' 
proves  that  tho  land  is  buldcn  of  him,  be  shall 
recover  the  land  for  ever : this  writ  is  grounded  | 
on  the  statute  of  Westm.  2.  c.  2.  j 

Rector,  rek'tnr,  s.  (Latin,  from  rego,  I rule.)  A ' 
ruler  or  governor ; a clergyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  cure  of  a parish,  and  has  the  tilbos,  ■ 
&c. ; the  chief  elective  olficer  in  some  univeraitiixi,  [ 
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I RECTORAL-RECUR. 

as  ID  FraDce  and  Scotlaod ; the  head  master  of  a 
. principal  school ; the  soperior  ofiker  or  cluef  of  a 
{ ! religioos  bouse  or  oonvent ; and  an»0Dg  the  Jesuits, 
the  superior  of  a bouse,  that  k,  a semiiujy  or 
1 college. 

I Rkctorship,  rek^tuT'Ship,  a.  Tba  office  or  rank  of 

t a rector. 

I Rbctoby,  rek'tur-o,  $,  A parish  church,  pareonage, 

I(  or  spiritual  living,  with  all  ita  rights,  tithes,  ly^ 
I glebM : a rector's  manston,  or  parsooage  booM. 

I RvCTlutst,  rek'trea,\  s.  (reolriz,  LaL)  A gover- 
' Rkcteix,  rek'trika,  / sesa. 
j Rbctricbs,  rek-tri'sea,  s.  plu.  (reetrix,  a guide, 
i Lat.)  Tbs  tail  feathers  of  a lurd,  which,  like  a 
I roddw,  direct  its  tlighL 

I Rlctum,  rek'tuin,  s.  (rectus,  straight,  lat)  In 

j Anatomj,  the  straight  got,  the  lart  of  the  ioUs* 

' tines. 

i B^ctl'S,  rek'tus,  s.  (Latin,  sfratpkt)  In  Ana> 
tonijr,  the  name  of  seversl  musdes ; thoee  eon- 
^ n«c^  with  the  eye  are,  the  JL  which 

; ' raises  the  eye ; the  A inferior,  which  depresses 
it : the  A.  Mtfflnsas,  which  draws  it  inwards,  and 
the  JL  eztermis,  which  draws  it  outwards,  fyehte 
ciqMtu,  the  name  of  five  muaclea  arising  from  the 
upper  cervical  vertebne,  and  iueerted  into  the 
ocdpital  bone;  these  are  the  A eapi/in  anliau 
major ; the  A auntie  anticut  minor ; the  A eapiiit 
iatetxJit ; the  A co^rUit  proMieut  siq^r,  and  the 
A capitis  mittor.  Tbe  Heetus  abdominis,  arising 
from  the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  tbe  thiee  inferior 
I true  ribs,  and  the  ensiform  cartilage : it  pulls  tbe 
\ riba  downwards  in  respiration.  The  Rectus  Jemoris, 

'■  arising  by  two  heads  from  tbe  illium  and  ace- 

II  tabulum,  and  inserted  into  the  patella;  it  U eome- 

I times  called  the  A cruris;  it  extends  the  le^.  In 

^ Law,  Rrctus  in  curia,  right  in  court;  one  who 
stands  at  the  bar,  no  one  objecting  an)'tbitig 
I against  him;  one  who  has  revers^  an  outlawry. 
Rxcubation,  rek-n-ba'shnn,  s.  (recu^,  1 lio  down, 
Lat. ) The  act  of  lying  or  leaning. 

Rkoulk,  re-kiilir',  v.  n.  To  retire;  to  fall  bock ; to 
recoU. — Obsolete. 

j ' (They)  (breed  them,  howerer  ttrong  and  itmit 
. ! They  were,  as  well  approv'd  la  many  a doubt, 

1 1 Beek  to  reriis. — Sptn^. 

I Recitma,  re-kum',  r.  n.  (rtcumba,  I lean  upon,  Lot.) 

To  lean  ; to  reclise;  to  repose. 

: RbCUMDKNCB,  re'kum'bens,  s.  The  ait  of  reposing 
; or  resting  in  ootifidence. 

; Rbcumiiekcy.  re-kum'ben-se,  s.  The  posture  of 
* leaning,  reclining,  or  lying ; real ; repose ; ' idle  state. 

; Recumbent,  ru'kumVnt,  a.  (reewmbou,  Lat.) 
Leaning;  reclining;  reposing;  inactive;  idle. 
Rkci'MBBNTLY,  re-kum'U‘iil-le,  odL  In  a rucum- 
I bent  pasture. 

j Recl'PKRablb,  re-ku'|W-a-hl,  a.  (reen^tero,  I re- 
1 cover,  I.aL)  Rooovemble. 
j Recupebation,  re-ku-per-a'shun,  s.  (ncHperatio, 

^ Lat.)  Recovery,  as  of  aiivthing  losL 
I Rf.cuperativk,  rv-kuj»er-ay-tiv,  > a. Tendingto 
t Recuperatory,  re-ku'per-ay-tur-e,/  recovery; 
i pertaining  to  recovery. 

' Recur,  re-kut',  tr.  ».  (reewrro,  from  re  and  ci»rro, 
;i  I run,  I^.)  To  ri‘tum  to  the  thought  or  muid  ; 
i ^ to  resort ; to  have  recourse. 

The  second  cause  wo  know,  but  trouble  not  ourselTcs 
I to  rm»r  to  tlio  rtrst—  If  alw. 


Ubcu&b.  re-kure',  r.  o.  (re  and  cure.)  To  recover; 
to  r^ain ; 

You  shall  rsewre  my  right  ^fsmsir. 
to  recover  from  sickseas  or  pain ; to  find  a renedj 
or  core  for| 

This  DobU  Isle  doth  want  her  proper  Umhs; 

Her  <Me  detac'd  with  scars  of  Intainy ; 

Which  to  rocare,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  govemmeat  of  this  your  i— 

— ^ lecoveiy;  remedy. 

Pale  malady  was  plac'd,  i 

Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  fiiregeoa;  | 

Her  breath  corrupt;  her  keepers  every  ooa  | 

Abhoning  her,  ilckoeas  past  recurs.— &»cAviUe.  , 

— Obsolete  in  aU  its  seoaea. 

Recubelkbr,  ru-kurelea,  a.  Incapable  of  cure  or  . 
remedy. — Obsolete.  t 

Whether  U1  tendment,  or  rseursfeM  pain. — Sp,  B«JL  i 
RicURRBircs,  re'kur'rens,  \ s,  (see  Recur.)  Re- 
Recurrbnct,  re>kur'mi>se,/  taro,  as  tbe  recu*  • 
rmes  of  error ; resort ; tbe  having  recoune. 
RECt’ERENT,  re-kor'reut,  a.  (rectwreiw,  Lat)  Re>  > 
turning  from  time  to  time.  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  a branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  of 
the  infciiar  laryngeal  xtervea.  In  Crystalograpby, 
a recurrent  ayefat  is  one  wboee  faces,  brag  ' 
counted  in  annular  ranges  from  one  extremity  to 
tbe  other,  furnish  two  diflerent  numbers  which  I 
■ucoeed  each  other  several  times,  as  4,  8,  4,  8,  4.  i 
Rkccrbuio,  ib<kur'ring,  port  a.  In  Algebra,  a | 
recurring  series  is  one  in  which  the  oo-^dents  ^ 
of  tbe  successive  powers  of  x are  funned  from  a ' 
certain  number  of  the  preceding  co-efficienta,  ac-  { 
cording  to  some  invariable  law.  Recurring  deci~ 
«o/.— See  Circulating  decimal.  j 

Recubaion,  re-knrsh'un,  s.  Return.— Little  used.  '| 
Rbcurvatb,  rfr>kur'vate,  e.  a.  (recurro,  from  re  |, 
and  ewrro,  1 bend,  Lat.)  To  bend  back ; — a.  in  1 
Botany,  bent,  bowed,  or  curved  downwanl,  as  a • 
recurvaie  leaf ; bent  ootward,  as  a reewrrafe  > 
prickle,  awn,  petiole,  calyx,  or  corolla.  J 

Rucurvirostbr,  re-kur-ve-ros'tur,  s.  A fowl  i 
whose  beak  or  bends  npwsrd,  as  the  Avoset  | 
Recukvirortka,  re>knr>ve*ras'tra,  s.  (reewrev*,  I ^ 
bend  back,  and  rosfrum,  the  1^  LaL  the  long.  ' 
flexible  bill  being  recurred.)  The  Avoeat,  a genus 
of  wading  birds ; Family,  Scolopadda*. 

Reccrvoub,  re-kur'vna,  a.  (recurms,  Lit.)  Bent 
backward. 

Rkcusakcy,  rek'u-san-sc,  s.  (see  RecusanL)  Nun-  | 
conformity.  I 

Rbcusakt,  rek'u-sant,  o.  (recusoiw,  from  recuso,  I | 
refuse,  Lat.)  Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  tbe  king,  Of  to  conform  to  the  estahlUhed 
church;—#,  one  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  in  mslten  of  religion ; one 
who  refuses  oommimiun  with  the  Church  of  Eng-  ; 
land  : a nonouafonnist.  | 

Recusation,  re-ku-xa'sbun,  s,  (recusatio,  Lat.) 
Kefusal.  In  Law,  the  act  of  rtfuBing  a judge,  or 
challenging  that  he  shall  not  try  the  cause,  on  ac- 
count of  his  supposed  partiality,  arising  from  per-  < 
sonal  interest  or  other  cause. — ’lliis  practice  is  j 
now  obsolete.  | 

Recube,  re-kose',  r.  a.  (rtcuso,  LaL)  To  refu«c 
or  reject,  as  a judge;  to  challenge  that  Ute  judge 
shall  not  try  the  cause. — The  practice  and  tho 
word  are  both  obsolete.  j 

Red,  rv<l,  s.  (red,  rood,  red,  ruddy,  Sax.)  Tbo  { 
nuine  of  a colour,  that  of  blooJ:  it  U divided  into  i 
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RED. 


•erenl  tbadei  or  bneo,  u aearlet,  rermiKonf  crim- 
ton.  Hed  is  one  pf  the  primaiy  ooloursy  the  rays 
fonning  It  being  the  least  rafningible  in  the  solar 
beam ; — o.  of  a colour  resembling  that  of  blood. 
Red  men,  a name  for  the  Ninth  American  Indians. 
The  Red  boak^  a book  containing  the  names  of  all 
persona  in  the  serrice  of  the  state.  The  Red  book 
of  the  Exchequer^  is  an  asdent  record  in  which 
are  registered  the  names  of  all  those  that  held 
lands  per  baronnm  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Red 
eorol,  tile  Condlinm  rubnim,  a branched  soophyte 
somewhat  resembling  in  miniature  a tree  delved 
[ of  its  leaves  and  twigs.  Red  a diarase  of 

' new -bom  infanta;  an  eruption  of  red  jnmplea  in 

I early  Infuncy.  Red  hot,  red  with  heat ; heated  to 

I redness.  Red  lend,  red  oxide  of  lead,  the  minium 

I oS  commerce ; it  ia  employed  as  a pigment,  and  also 

i in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Equiv.  842.8; 

aymb.  PbOt  In  Calico-printing,  red  Uqtior,  a 
i solution  of  a emde  acetate  of  alumina,  prepared 
from  pyroligneous  add.  Red  preeipiUUe,  the  per- 
oxide mercury,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
! liitrats  of  mercury  best.  Equiv.  218;  aymb. 

I Hg4~  20,  or  Bg03.  In  Botany,  red  the 

North  American  tree  Lourns  carolinenas.  Red 
I beachy  the  tree  Fagoa  feimginea,  so  called  in 
America  from  the  wood  being  of  a reddish  colour. 
Red  bird,  the  name  acii'c^  American  birds,  as 
I the  Red  Summer-bird,  Tanagrn  catiTa ; the  Red 
tanager,  Tanagra  rablri^  the  Balthnora  oriole,  or 
i Hang-neat.  Red  campio»y  or  Rock  tychnia,  a 

I name  given  to  two  species  of  the  genua  Viacaria— 

\ V.  alfMoa,  and  V.  helvetica.  Red  cedar,  the 

' North  American  tree,  Juntpenu  virginlsna.  Red 

I mm-tree,  the  plant  Encalyp^  reainifera,  or  Resin- 

Waring  Eucalyptua,  a native  of  New  HoUaitd. 

I Red  lac  eumaeh,  the  plant  Rhus  succedsnea,  a 

j native  of  Java.  Red  root,  the  common  name  of 

the  pbnts  of  the  genus  Cesnothns.  R^  eandere- 
I stock/,  the  wood  of  the  tree  Pterocarpns  santilinns, 
a native  of  the  East  Indies : it  is  very  bard,  is  of 
I a luight  garnst-red  colour,  and  takes  a fine  poUab ; 

II  it  yielda  a red  colouring  resinous  subatanoe.  Red 

anoio,  the  fungus  Ur^o  nivalia.  Red  top,  the 
name  given  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Ame- 
1 1 tica,  to  the  grass  Tricuapis  quinquefida.  Red  wood, 
the  common  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Ery- 
I throxyloo.  In  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  red  emd- 

j mony,  a mineral  of  a ^erry-red  colour  and  foliated 

I fracture.  It  occurs  in  delioate  capillary  crystals, 

I with  a shining  and  adamantine  lustra;  feebly 

({  translucent;  aectile;  lamine  slightly  fiexible.  It 

I consists  of  1 atom  oxide  of  antimony,  and  2 

I atoroa  of  tbe  sesquisulphide  of  antunony : sp.  gr. 

I 4.09;  hardness  = 1 to  1.5.  Red  chatk,  reddle, 

^ I —which  see.  Red  marl,  another  name  for  tbe 

new  red  sandstone.  Red  sandstone  is  a term  used 
I in  a variety  of  senses,  partly  with  reference  to  tbe 
i mere  ookmr  of  certain  rocks,  and  partly  aa  express- , 
! ing  rocks  of  certain  geological  periods — viz.  let.  I 
r That  preceding  the  Carboniferous  or  mountain  I 
limestooe;  and,  2d.  That  succeeding  the  Magne-  ' 
■jjin  limestone,  and  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
the  Has.  These  groups  of  rocks  are  termed  tbe 
old  and  the  new  red  sandstones ; the  former  is  also  ' 
I called  the  Devoniaii  series  or  system,  and  tbe  latter 
! tbe  Poikilitic  or  variegated  system,  from  tbe  varie- 
! gated  colours  of  its  sandstones  and  shales;  red 
I sandstone,  however,  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  both 
I scries — heuGS  tbe  more  coounon  name.  The  new 
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red  sandstone  is  sometimes  termed  the  Saliferous 
system,  from  its  containing  beds  of  rock  salt ; it 
cotitaiuB  likewise  deposits  of  g>'peum.  Red  sUoer, 
a name  given  to  sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimony; 
and  also  to  the  sulphuret  of  silver  and  arsenic; 
the  former  of  a dark-red,  and  the  latter  of  a light- 
red  colour.  Red  vitriol,  the  disulphate  of  cobalt, 
a mineral  of  a vitreoua  lustre ; translucent ; taste 
astringent.  It  occurs  In  tbe  rubbish  of  old  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanau.  Composed  of 
sulphuric  acid,  19.74;  protoxide  of  cobalt  88.71 ; 
water,  41.55— or  1 atom  of  disulphate  of  cobalt, 
and  9 of  water.  Red  tine,  mangancsian  oxide  of 
sine,  a mineral  occurring  in  foliat^  grains,  which 
cleave  in  the  direction  of  a regular  six-sided  prism ; 
Instra  adamantine;  translucent  Compel  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  82;  sesqubxide  of  manganese,  12: 
sp.  gr.  5.432;  hardness  =4.  In  Zwlogy,  red 
deer,  the  Gervus  elephas  of  linnwus.  Red  grouse, 
the  bird  Tetrao  sootiens,  or  moor-game  of  Srotland. 
Red  lemur,  the  qnadniroanoQS  animals,  Lemur 
ruWa.  Red  or  Pntras  monkey,  the  Ccrcopithicos 
ruber  td  GeufTroy,  and  Simia  rubra  of  Lizuucus 
Redact,  ro-dakt',  e.  a.  (rtdactvs,  forced,  Lat)  To 
force : to  reduce  into  shape  or  form. — Obsolete. 

Make  um  of  tboM  plants,  and  rtdnet  them  into  any 
form,  ibr  Instnunvats  of  work.— HalL 

Rbdait,  red'sn,  s.  (sometimes  written  redent,  and 
reefons,  from  recemdens,  lying  at  a distance,  Lat) 
In  Fortification,  a kind  of  rampart  placed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  principal  woiks,  to  defend  tbe  least 
protected  parts. 

Redan,  re-dan',  s.  (l^rench.)  A projection  in  a 
wall  or  uneven  ground  to  render  it  level. 
Redarol'B,  red-drign,  p.  a.  (t-edurguo,  Lat)  To 
refute ; to  convict— Obsolete. 

Whosoever  be  ts  that  mourns  merely  on  aeeount  of 
the  parra  deceased,  doth  neceesarlly  radarpiw  himself  of 
unbelien — Smitk, 

RfiDASOtmoN,  red-ar-gn'shun,  $ (redarguHo,  Lat.) 
A refutation ; a conviction. 

A reiargutian  and  cheek  to  impudent  and  darlog  In- 
quirers.— Bp.  Butt. 

Redbkba8T,  red'brest  #.  The  popular  name  of 
the  1:^  Erythsca  ruliccota,  a bird  alike  rem^u-kablc 
for  tbe  sweetness  of  its  notes,  and  its  confidence 
Id  man  daring  winter.  It  is  well  known  by  tlie 
fomiliar  namo  of  the  Robin,  or  Robin-redbreast, 
and  is  a nniversal  favourite. 

Rsdbi'D,  redliud,  s.  The  name  g^ven  in  America 
to  the  tree  Cercis  canaden.’iis. 

Redcoat,  red'kote,  s.  A namo  of  contempt  for  a 
sohlicr. 

Redcoatbd,  red'ko-tid,  a.  Wearing  a red  coat 
Redden,  rodn,  v.  a.  To  make  rod v.  n.  to  grow 
rad ; to  blush. 

With  shame  they  ttddttid,  and  with  spits  grew  pale.— 

Drydm. 

Rbddbndttm,  rod-dcn'dnm,  s.  In  Law,  a clause  in 
a deed  by  which  tlte  grantor  nerves  something 
to  himself  out  of  wlud  be  bad  granted  before.— 
Vrmse. 

Reddish,  red'disb,  a.  Somewhat  red;  moderately 
red. 

Reddisiivess,  rad'diab-nea,  s.  Redness  in  a moder- 
ate degree. 

Reddition,  red-dish'nn,  s.  (reddo,  I retnvn,  Lat.) 
A returning  of  anything;  restitution;  surrender; 
explanation  t irpreecntation.  AJndirial  confeasion 
and  acknowledgment  that  the  land  or  thing  in 
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demand  belon{^  to  the  demandant,  and  not  to  the 
per»m  5am’tidmu|». — Cowl.  littididU  me,  he  hath 
remU-red  hitn.<telf:  these  wonJa  are  applied  to  a 
pet-KOU  who  kimstlf  in  disehai^  at  bis 

biiiL  Reddit'Jt  nocti<,  dry  or  barren  rvnt : a rent 
for  the  recoTciy  of  which  no  power  of  distrese  is 
pvm,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  w 
the  agTiTment  of  the  parties. — Crtux.  In  Anti- 
quity, trdilUio,  the  third  part  of  a sacrifice,  in 
whi^  the  entrails  of  the  victim  were  solemnly  put 
in  atraitt,  after  being  religiously  inspi>cted. 

IRedditivk,  red'de-tiv,  a.  {reilditit'u/,  from  reddo, 

I return,  Lat.)  Returning ; answering  to  an  in- 
terrogotive:  used  as  a term  of  grammar. 

; Reddlk,  red'dJ,  a.  (from  Red.)  In  Geology,  a spe- 
cies of  argUlacccos  ironstone,  Ibe  iwthid  of  Wer- 
ner, and  crayon  rouge  of  Brochant ; used  as  a 
pigment,  and  called  also  red-chalk. 

BeI'E,  ree^  a.  (turd.  Sax.)  Coai)sel{  advice— (ob- 
solete); 

Such  merry  He,  by  his  moat  holy  rwde, 

Unto  us  UughC — UpfHaer. 

to  counsel  or  advise. — Obsolete.  This  word  seems 
to  bo  utk'd  for  reckon,  which  is  one  of  its  Scottish 
significations,  in  the  following  passage— 

A sUteller  man,  a statelier  steed, 

Never  »»o  gTwn-swanl  pac’d,  1 mle. 

Than  Ukuh:  stood  there  that  day^— CVofAe. 

Redeem,  re-deoro',  v.  a.  (rvdtmo,  Lat.)  To  ran- 
som ; to  relieve  from  forfeiture  or  captivity  hv  |i.ay- 
ing  a price ; to  repurchase  what  has  been  sold  ; to 
nwcue;  to  recover;  to  deliver  from  ; to  cotupen- 
aatc ; to  make  amends  for ; 

It  Is  a chance  which  does  redans  all  sorrows. — SftaJu. 

By  lesser  Ills  the  greater  to  rtdcem.—£>rydtn. 
to  free  by  making  an  atonement ; 

I Thou  hast  one  daiightrr, 

^Vbo  redeems  nature  from  (be  gviirnil  cursM^ 

I Which  twain  hare  brought  her  to.— 

I le  pay  the  penalty  of ; 

I Which  of  yon  shall  be  mortal,  to  rtdftm 

H Man’s  mortal  crime?— 

j to  save;  to  perform  what  has  Urn  pmtr.Ued ; to 

I make  gi’icd  by  perfunnance,  as,  to  rfde^'m  your 

word.  In  Law,  to  recall  on  estate,  or  to  obtain 
I the  right  to  re-enter  upon  a mortgugi-d  estate,  by 

I paying  to  the  mortgagee  lus  pruicipal,  interest,  and 

I eapensra.  In  Theology,  to  rescue  and  deliver 

I from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  ^H-nalties  of  the 

I Uw,  by  obedience  aod  sufiering  in  the  place  of  the 

I sinner. 

Christ  hath  rtrfwwsrf  ns  ftrom  the  enrse  of  the  law,  be- 
ing made  a curse  for  us.— iii.  13. 

Id  Commerce,  to  pnrclMtse  or  pay  the  value  in 
( s|)ccie,  of  any  promissory  note,  bill,  or  other  evi- 
, deuce  of  debt.  To  rtdom  rime,  is  to  use  mure 
i diligence  in  the  improvement  of  it;  to  be  dihgeut 
,1  and  active  in  duty  and  preparation. 

Ralt€t»nj  the  time,  bevu-tM  the  days  are  evil.— 

1 1 V.  Id. 

1 1 Ri:nr.tLMABLK,  re-dccm's-bl,  a.  That  may  be  re- 
h deemed;  capable  of  rtsjiem|ition ; that  may  be 
purchased. 

I Rt.l*i:t:MAUL.E5Ea9.  re-deem'a-bl-iics,  s.  I'll c state 
of  bi-ing  redis;mabb-. 

Rkuelmku,  rc-dceni'ur,  $.  One  who  redwns  or 
I ransoms;  the  Saviour  of  the  w'orld,  Jesus  t^hrint. 

1 Rkdermino,  re-deetJung,  pari,  a.  That  does  or 
I may  redeem,  as,  a rtd^m^  act. 

Rkdkmisk,  ^^-de-rai^e',  s.  (re  and  dt^ttise.)  In  i 
1 630 


Law,  a regranting  of  lands  demised  or  leased  for  ' 
ninety-nine  ye.trs,  or  some  long  term,  at  a noniinul  ^ 
rent,  upon  an  actual  reserved  rent. — Jacob ; — r.  a.  \ 
to  convey  or  transfer  back,  as  an  estate  in  fee  | 
simple,  fee  toil,  for  life,  or  a tenn  of  years.  I 

Redemition,  re-dem'shun,  t.  (rtrfempfw,  Ijit.)  ! 
Repurrli.ose  of  capturwl  gootls  or  prisoners;  deli-  j 
vtTojice  from  bondage,  distress,  or  from  liability  to 
any  evil,  by  any  compensation;  the  liberation  of  { 
an  eatatc  from  a mortgage ; the  right  of  redeeming  | 
and  re-entering;  repurchase  of  notes,  bills,  or 
other  legal  evidence  of  debt,  by  paying  their  value  i 
in  specie  to  their  holders.  In  Theolog}*,  the  pur-  | 
chase  of  (M's  favour  by  the  daath  and  sufierijiga 
of  CHirist. 

In  whom  we  also  have  ndcwiptiom  through  his  blood.^ 

Epktu.  1. 7. 

In  Law,  a conditional  contract,  whereby  the  equity 
of  re-entering  lands,  &c.,  is  retained,  on  repaying 
the  purchase-money  stkI  legal  charges.  In  E^le- 
aiostical  History,  captives  of  redemption^  a religious 
order,  who  made  a vow  of  employing  themselves  in 
the  redemption  of  Christiau  captives  who  were 
detained  in  Barbary.  | 

Bedemptioner,  rc-d<*m'shnn-nr,  s.  One  who  re- 
deems himself,  or  who  purchases  his  reh‘.*ise  ftom 
debt  or  obligation  to  Uie  uuuter  of  a ship  by  bis 
services. 

Beiiemptionist,  re-d«m'shan-Ut,  s.  An  adherent 
of  a religious  order,  founde-d  by  ligiiori  in  Naples, 
in  1732.  Ths  Rodeinptionl'ts  are  bound  by  the 
usual  monastic  vows,  aod  devote  thcsnselres  to  tho 
education  of  youth,  and  tbo  propagation  of  Cstho-  I 
Edsm.  They  style  themaolves  members  of  tbe 
order  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  whence  their  name ; 
but  they  are  often  called  ligDoiists,  after  their 
fonnder.  | 

Redbmfiiye,  le-dem'tiv,  a.  Bedeeming, — whkh 
see. 

Redemptort,  re-dem'tur-e,  a.  Paid  for  ransocn,  j 
aa,  Hector’s  rtdrmptory  price,  j 

RedknTED,  ro-dent'ed,  a.  Formed  like  tbe  teeth  of  I 
a saw  ; indented.  | 

REDEVAnLR,  n^'e-va-bl,  a.  (French,)  Indebted.  || 
REmEirr,  red'e-ent,  o.  (ret/icw,  from  rcc^eo,  1 rc-  ^ j 
turn,  Lat.)  Returning. 

Rediktkokate,  n>d-in'to-gmtP,  v.  a.  (rfdinteffrOf 
to  make  anew,  Lat.)  To  make  whole  a,;ain;  to  J 
renew  ; to  restore  to  a perfect  state ; I ; 

BsdiHtegraU  the  fame,  first,  of  jrour  house.— AraJrmm. 

— o.  renewed;  restored  to  whuleneas  or  a perfivt 
state. 

Bedirtboratiok,  red-in-te-gra'shun,  s.  Renova- 
tion ; restoration  to  a whole  or  sound  state.  In 
Chemistry,  the  rc»turjti»D  of  any  mixed  body  or  • 
matter  to  its  former  n.iture  and  constitution. 
Redisseisin,  re-dis-se'zin,  s.  (r«  and  A 

disseisin  made  by  a person  who  had  once  bc^orv  ' 
been  adjudged  to  have  disseised  tbe  same  man  of 
bis  lands  or  tcncnieots;  for  which  there  lay  a sjjc-  | 
rial  writ,  tenm*d  a ini't  q/"  disseisin, — CowtL 
Redisseisoh,  re-dis-seW,  t.  (rs  ami  disseisor.') 

A person  who  dii'.seiscs  lauds  or  touementa  a h'o-ivI 
time,  or  after  a reotvery  of  the  sanie  from  liuu  iu 
an  artkm  of  novel  disoeuan. 

Ki  DITTA,  rc-dit'to,  s.  An  Lallsn  word  signifying 
rc|K'iit ; and  used  iu  music  to  dentde  that  Uie 
strain  or  movetneni  over  which  it  is  nritten  must  ' 
Iw  rcjtcaltHl. 

Redlt,  rod'lc,  ad,  With  reaness.  I 
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REDNESS— UEDRESS. 

Rkdkkss,  mines,  t.  (rtadnetse^  Sax.)  Tlio  qualit}- 
of  Wng  red ; red  coioor. 

REl>oLtNCE,  red'o-lcttf,  \ $.  (from  Redolent.)  I 
RedolencY)  red'o-lenHW,  / Sweet  scent, 
RbiK)LF.XT,  red'o-kut,  <i.  (rtdoltn$y  from  re  and 
o/eo,  I smellf  LaU)  Having  <x  ditTusing  a sweet 
•cent.  I 

Redouble,  re-dnbT,  r.  a.  (re  and  ffrwWe.)  To  re- 
I peat  in  return ; to  repeat  often ; to  imreoae  by 
rrp(>atcd  or  continued  additions; — p.  n.  to  become 
I twice  as  much. 

[ Redoubled,  r»-dub1d.  part  a.  Repeated  in  rc- 
I turn;  repeated  over  and  over.  In  Mnsic,  applied 
to  any  simple  iaten’sl  carried  into  its  octave,  .ts 
I the  thirteenth,  eompused  of  a sixth  and  un  octave, 
is  a r^ioubUil  laxth. 

I Redoubt,  re^owi',  t.  (ridotto^  a shelter,  Ital.  re- 
(iaeftrs,  from  rtduco^  I bring  back,  I^t.  literally,  a 
1 retreat.)  A square  work  raised  without  the  glucis 
I of  a place.  C<uiU  rtd‘>ubt  or  dftnj^m^  a place  more 
particularly  intrenched,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a ditcL  l>ttnched  rtjdottht  a work  made 
at  some  distance  from  the  covert  way.  Field  re- 
doubt a temporary  defence  of  fortilicadon.  i*ro> 
perly,  this  word  should  be  redout 
Redoubtable,  re-dowt'a-bl,  a.  (French,  from  re- 
douter^  I dread.)  Formidable;  that  is  to  be 
dreaded ; terrible  to  foes. 

Redoubted,  re-dowtld,  a.  Formidable. — Only 

I used  ironicidly. 

t So  far  he  mine,  my  most  rtd/AtUrd  lord, 

As  my  tnie  sendee  shall  deserve  yonr  love. — Shake. 

\ Redoukd,  re-downd',  o.  n.  (redundo,  Lat.  from  re 
I and  undoy  1 swell  or  rise  as  a wave.)  I'o  be  muiL, 

I rolled,  or  driven  kick ; to  conduce  in  the  cons^ 

I quence ; to  contribute ; to  result ; 

lie  had  drawn  many  observations  toprether,  which  very 
: much  redound  to  the  hunoar  of  thi^  priiiri-. — Addie'jm. 

to  proceed  in  the  consequence  nr  dfect ; to  result, 
j As  both  these  monsters  will  devour  xreat  quantities  of 
paper,  there  will  no  sutaU  cmtsequeDOS  redound  from 
them  to  that  manufactim:. — AiUHnm, 

Redoutea,  re>doo'te>a,  s.  (in  honour  of  P.  J.  Re- 
douts, a meritorious  French  botanical  artist.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Malv;icea*. 

Redowskia,  re-dowske-a,  $,  (in  honoor  of  M.  Rc- 
dowski,  a Rossian  botanical  collector.)  A genus 
of  Crudferous  plants:  Suborder,  Nutorhizes. 
Redfole,  red'pole,  s.  A name  given  to  two  sp^:cies 
of  linnets— lunoria  minor,  and  Lirioria  lH>r\>uiis. 
Redraft,  re-dnlft',  r.  a.  (re  and  druJiJ)  To  draw 
or  draft  anew ; — $,  a second  draft  or  copy.  In 
the  French  oommerrial  code,  a new  bill  of  exclimigo 
which  the  boMbT  of  a protested  bill  dntws  on  tlte 
drawer  or  indorsers  by  which  be  reimbunws  to 
hims<.'lf  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill,  with  costs 
and  charges. 

Redraw,  re-draw',  o.  a,  (re  and  rfmer.)  To  draw 
again.  In  Commerce,  to  draw  a n^w  bill  of.  ex- 
cliange,  as  the  holder  of  a protosU'd  bill,  on  the 
drawer  and  Lndonicn ; to  draw  a second  draft  or 
copy. 

Redisess,  re-dres,  r.  a.  (redrMser,  Fr.  re  and 
dress.')  To  set  right ; to  amend ; to  rouictly  : to 
repair ; to  relieve  from,  and  sometimes  to  indem- 
nify for;  to  ease;  to  relieve; — s.  refonnatkn ; 
amendment;  relief;  remedy;  delivery  from  wrong, 
injury,  or  oppmsidon;  reparation;  indemniticuliui); 
one  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redrest 

Of  Lhwie  whom  fate  purauus,  and  wants  oppress.— i>ryi/ 'll. 


RKURESiiER-KEUUCKNT. 


Rkdiiesser,  re-dres'sur,  s.  One  who  gives  n-dnaw. 

RKitKt>Kim.E,  reMln-sse-bl,  a.  Tlmt  may  bo  re- 
dresticd,  n'lieved,  or  iudemuttiM. 

RElMtks^ilTE,  re-dresViv,  a.  Affording  relief. 

Kedrehsless  re-dre-H  ks,  n.  Without  amendment; 
without  relief. 

REi»HKseMKhT,  re-dri's'inent,  $.  Rodross;  act  of 

r**»ln»^ing. 

ReI'HEar,  rfd'MTe,  r.  a.  {red  and  sear.')  To  brr.tk 
or  crack  when  too  hot,  as  iron  under  the  hammer. 
— A term  of  workmen. 

Redsii.vnk,  red'aliangk,  s.  The  bird  Soolopax  cali- 
drU,  or  Pool  Snipe  of  linmeua,  and  Tatnnus  calU 
dris  of  Ikchsteiii;  it  is  the  Gimbet,  Horseman, 
or  Rcd-legged  Sandpiper  of  modem  RritUh  au- 
thors ; an  appellatioo  of  contempt  for  bare-le^ed 
people. 

By  their  aetions  we  might  rather  Judge  them  tn  be  • 

generation  of  bighUnd  thieves  aod  redsKanks— Mdton. 

Ret'STart,  red'sUIrt,  s.  (rerf  and  start  steort  a 
tail,  S.*ix.)  The  common  name  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Phomicara. 

Redstrrak,  red'sireke,  s.  A kind  of  applk  so 
oUIed  from  iU  red  streaks ; eydor  made  from  tbs 
rtdstrenk  apjiles. 

Bedtails,  n*d ’tayla,  s.  In  Ornithology,  the  common 
name  of  the  Annbutinc,  a subfaniily  of  the  Oer- 
thiadfe,  or  Creepers. 

REDi  nBOR.  re-dub'bur.  t.  In  Law,  one  who  bought 
stolid  cloth,  knowing  it  to  be  snch,  and  changeil  it 
into  some  other  form  or  colour  in  order  to  disguise 
it. — CoweL 

Reduce,  re-duse',  r.  a.  (reduce^  Lat.  r^dmrty  Fr.) 
To  bring  bock — (obsolete); 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  graeiooa  lord; 

That  would  red»c«  these  bio^y  days  again.— SJldb.  | 

to  bring  to  a former  state;  to  reform  fro.Ti  any 
disorder ; to  bring  into  any  state  or  eondithm, 
good  or  bad,  as,  to  raluet  a n>an  to  poverty,  to 
reduce  a substance  to  powder,  to  reduce  a sum 
to  fractions ; to  dlminiah  in  knuth,  breadth, 
thickness,  size,  quantity,  or  value;  to  lower; 
tp  degrade ; to  subdue ; to  bring  into  sub- 
jpcdiwi ; to  reclaim  to  order ; to  bring  under 
rules,  or  within  limits  of  description  ; to  bring,  as 
into  a class,  order,  genus,  or  species.  In  Arith- 
metic, to  change  uouibers  from  one  denomination 
to  another  withont  altering  their  value.  Transform 
has  been  pro]>eriy  proposed  as  expressing  this 
sense  more  correctly,  since  the  operation  does  not 
idwars  imply  the  bringing  down  of  a dimension  or 
dilficulty,  but  simply  the  tra&sformatioa  of  one 
quantity  to  amdher  of  cqnal  value.  In  Algebra, 
to  retluce  equations^  Is  to  clear  them  of  all  siiper- 
Bunii:}  qnsr.tities,  bring  them  to  tbetr  lowest  terms, 
and  hei-arate  the  known  fmin  the  unknown,  till 
at  length  the  two  rides  consist  only  of  known  and 
of  U'lkiinwn  quantities  respectively.  In  Metnl- 
Inrgy,  to  bring  back  metals  which  have  Iwen  c<  m- 
btn(^  with  other  suirstanci's,  into  the  pure  metnliie 
state.  In  8urg»'ry,  to  restore  a dwjihieeil  p.irt  to 
its  oripIniU  site  and  relative  |>oeUioiiln  the  system. 
To  rfluce  a fgure,  drautjktor  dcsiyn,  is  to  make 
a copy  of  k generally  smaller  than  tlte  original, 
hut  prt.-terving  tlu>  form  and  proportion. 

Rkoucemkst,  rc-duso'ment,  $.  The  act  of  bringing 
back;  the  act  of  dtmiuuliing;  the  act  of  subdu- 
ing; reduction. 

Rkim’CEST,  re-dnVnt,  a.  Tending  to  reduce ; — «. 
that  which  nnlucoa. 
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Reducer,  re-duW,  s.  One  who  reduces. 

Reduciulk,  re-du'sc-bl,  a.  That  maj  be  reduced. 

RKDrciutfc.N£»e,  renluWbl’Dca,  «.  The  qoalitj 
of  being  reducible. 

Redcciko,  re-du'nng, /xzrt  a.  Bringing  to  a dif- 
ferent state  or  form.  Jigt/ttcinff  $caJr,  a broad  thin 
slip  of  boxwood  or  ivoiy,  with  several  lines  and 
•c^es  of  equal  parts  marked  npun  it;  used  bj 
aurvejon  for  turning  chains  and  links  into  roods 
and  acres  bj  inspectioO|  and  also  for  rodudog 
maps  and  draughts  from  one  dimenaion  to  an- 
other. 

Rp.di'CT,  re-dukV,  e.  a.  (redacts,  reduced,  Lat.)  To 
reduce. — Obsolete. 

To  resolve  sxmI  reJ^cU  gold  lirto  s portable  Hermre.— 
Horde  (IfiAl). 

In  Building,  a quirk  or  a little  piece  taken  out  of 
a larger,  to  make  it  more  regular  and  uniform.  In 
Fortifleation,  sd  advantageous  piece  of  ground, 
entreoebed,  and  separate<l  from  the  rest  of  the 
camp  b/  a foss,  for  ao  ann/  to  retire  to  in  case 
of  surprise. 

REDuenoN,  re-duk'shun,  s.  (French,  from  re- 
docU‘o,  Lat.)  The  act  of  rediidug ; the  stats  of 
being  roduc^;  diminution;  conquest;  subjuga- 
tion. In  .Arithruetic,  the  changing  a quantitv  of 
one  denomination  into  an  equivalent  quantitv  in 
another  denomination.  Probably  tranj^ormation 
is  a more  correct  term  to  express  this  idea.  In 
Algebra,  reducCioii  of  eyuaiio/u  is  the  clearing  them 
of  all  superfluous  quantities,  and  bringing  them 
to  their  lowest  terms.  The  same  applies  to  surds, 
fractions,  &c.  In  Practical  Geomelx)'  mjd  Dmw- 
ing,  the  red»cfu>n  of  a flgure,  design,  or  draught, 
is  the  making  a copy  of  it  either  largi'^r  or  smaller 
than  the  original,  still  pruserx-ing  the  form  and 
proportion.  In  Scotch  Law,  an  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing,  or  rendering  null  and  void,  some 
deed  or  claim  agaijist  the  party. — Jao>b.  In 
iletallurgj-,  the  process  of  com-erting  a metallic 
oxide  into  metal  by  expelling  its  oxygen.  In  Sur- 
gery, an  operation  which  has  for  its  object  the 
restitution  of  displaced  parts,  ns  of  the  iutestine 
in  hernia,  and  of  bones  in  diskM’fUhm  or  fracture, 
to  their  originnl  site  and  ivlations.  Beductio  ad 
almirdumj—Bct  Absurdum. 

Redlctive,  rc-duk'tiv,  a.  {rtdnri!/^  Fr.)  Having 
the  jower  of  reducing; — $.  that  which  has  llie 
power  of  reducing. 

R>:Dt’CTiVELY,  ro-duk'Uv-Io,  odL  By  redocrion; 
by  consccjucnce. 

Redundance,  re-dun 'dans,  > $.  (redmndantia^ 
REPUNDANcr,  re-duu'dan-se,/  LaL— se«  Re- 
dound.) Excess  or  superfluous  quantity;  super- 
abundance; exuberance,  lu  dUcuurbC,  superfluity 
of  words. 

Redcndakt,  re-dun'dant,  a.  Superfluous ; exceed- 
ing what  is  natural  or  necessary;  8u;>erabundant ; 
exuberant ; t>dng  more  words  or  images  than  are 
necessary  or  osefuL  In  ^latlicmatics,  a redundant 
ktfperMa  is  a cunro  of  the  higher  kind,  so  called 
b^use  it  exceeds  the  conic  section  of  that  name 
ia  the  number  of  its  hyperbolic  legs,  it  being  a 
triple  hyperbola,  with  six  hyperbolic  legs.  In 
Bluidc,  a redundant  chord  is  one  wliich  contaitis  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  semitones,  snd  lesser  in- 
ter>’o]!>,  than  it  does  in  its  natural  state,  as  from 
fa  io  tol  sharp. 
nEDLND.\NTLY,  re-dun'daut-le,  oi.  Superfluously; 
sU|H  riibuiiiLritlr. 


Reduplicate,  re-dipTe-kate,  r.  o.  (redupUco,  Let.) 
To  double;— o.  double. 

Reduplicatioic,  re-dd-plc-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
doubling.  Id  Rhetoric,  a Agure  wherein  a verso 
ends  with  the  same  wo^  with  which  the  foUow- 
ing  begins. 

Reduplicatitb,  re-ddple-ka-tiv,  a.  Double. 

Reduvh,  re-doo've-i,  s.  (rerfoniu,  one  of  the  genera.) 

A famfly  of  Hemipterous  insects,  of  which  Bedu- 
vius  ia  ^e  type. 

Reduvics,  reAloo've-us,  s.  (rtdw'ia^  looeraess  of 
the  skin,  Lat,)  A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects : 
Family,  ReduviL 

Redwing,  red' wing,  s.  The  bird  Memla  IHaca,  a 
spedca  of  Thrush  ; the  Tardus  lliaca  of  Linnmis. 

Rek,^  re,  s.  a Portuguese  money  of  account.  Tlte 

Rea,/  fui/rre  is  a silver  coin  representing  IffiM) 
rees,  and  is  of  the  value  of  4s.  8(L  sterling;— r </. 
(a  small  riddle,  Scotch,)  to  riddle  ; to  sieve. 

After  malt  Is  well  nihbod  and  winnowed,  you  most 

then  ret  it  over  in  a sieve. — Mortimer. 

Re-echo,  re-ek'o.  r.  a.  (re  and  echo.")  To  echo 
bock;  to  rpvt'rbenite  again,  ov,  the  hills  re-echo  the 
roar  of  cannon  p.  n,  to  echo  back ; to  bo  rever- 
berated ; 

And  a load  groan  tvseetoc*  from  the  main.— iVp*. 

— «.  the  echo  of  on  echo. 

Reixiit,  re'ke,  a.  (probably  a corruption  of  Reeky.) 
Smoky  ; sooty ; tarnished  with  smoke. 

The  kitchen  molkin  pure 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechg  twek. — ShaJa. 

Reei>,  reed,  i.  (read,  Sax.  nVi,  Dutch.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  many  aquatic  plants,  most  of  them 
large  grasses  with  hollow-jointed  stems,  sucli  as 
the  common  reed  of  the  genus  Anmdo,  bamboo,  &c. 
The  bur-rttfl,  or  reed-ffrats,  is  of  the  genus  Spnr- 
guniurn ; the  Indian  jioverinff-reed^  of  the  genus 
Conna,  reed-mncey  a plant  of  the  genus  Tycha  ; 
a musical  pipe,  reeds  being  ajiciently  used  fur 
musical  instruments ; the  little  movable  tube  at 
the  mouth  of  a hautboy  and  other  wind  iuslni- 
menta.  Heed-stopi'.  the  slops  of  on  organ,  con- 
N.Hting  of  pipes  furniahod  with  narrow  phitos  of 
brass;  on  arrow,  made  of  a reed,  headed;  a wea- 
ver’s instrument  for  separating  the  threads  of  lUo 
warp,  and  driving  each  thread  of  the  woof  into  its 
projier  position  in  the  cloth  j thatch.  In  Hvbr»‘w 
Antiquity,  a measure  of  length  equal  to  tlirec  yanis 
three  uudies.  jited-crotenedy  crowned  with  rw*il». 
Rbedv-D,  reed'ed,  o.  Covered  with  reeds;  fonned 
with  channels  and  ridges  like  rec<U. 

Rerden,  reed'n,  a.  Conristing  of  a reed  or  reeds, 
as  reetlen  pipes* 

Re-kdificatIuN,  re-ed-e-fe-ka'slmn,  s.  (from  Re- 
edify  ) Act  or  operation  of  rebuilding ; sUto  of 
being  rebuilt;  a new  building. 

Re-f.dift,  re-ed'e-fi,  p.  a.  (reidif^,  Fr.  re  and 
edfy.)  To  rebuild;  to  build  again  after  deetnio- 
tion. 

Reeding,  reed'ing,  s.  A number  of  beaded  mould- 
ings joined  together,  as  is  often  seen  in  chimney 
jambs,  wooden  pUaatcrs,  oominoii  picture  frames, 
&C. 

Rf.edlebS,  reedles,  0.  Destitute  of  reeds. 

Reedt,  recd'e,  o.  Abounding  with  reeds. 

Reef,  reef,  s,  (Dutch,  nr  or  r{/?,  Dan.)  In  Ship*, 
a certain  portion  of  a sail,  comprehended  betwet-n 
the  top  or  bottoiri^  and  a row  of  eyelet  holes 
parallel  thereto.  Reef-band,  a piece  of  canvas 
sewn  acrosa  the  sail  to  strengthen  it  in  the  place 
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' where  the  eyelet  holes  of  the  reef  an  formed. 

Ree/-hank$,  short  pieces  of  small  line  sewed  at 
I certiun  distances  on  the  reefs  of  boom-sails,  fie*/- 
\ UtttMy  small  ropes  by  which  the  seamen  formcrlT 
reefed  the  ooorses.  fUtf’UxkU^  a rope  which 
' passes  from  the  deck  through  a block  at  the  top- 
' masthead,  and  is  ailerwazds  attached  to  a cringle ; 

I (n^,  Germ,  n/,  Dutch,)  a chain  or  range  of  rocks 

I llring  at  or  near  the  stuface  of  the  water r.  a. 

j to  r^oce  a sail  by  taking  in  one  or  more  reefs. 

{ CUm-rttfed,  applied  to  that  position  of  the  sails 
when  all  the  r^s  are  taken  in. 

I RekftI  reeTe,  a.  Foil  of  reefs  or  rocks. 

I Rkex,  reek,  s.  (rec,  Sax.)  Sm^e ; Tspoor ; steam ; 

\ 'TIs  as  hateAU  to  me  as  tha  redk  of  a llm<^kiln.— 5A<tta. 

I a rick, — which  see;— II.  (recon,  Sax.)  to  steam; 
to  exhale;  to  emit  vapour. 

IRb&kino,  reeking,  part  a.  Smoking ; steaming. 

I found  me  laid 

In  balmy  iweat;  which  with  his  beams  the  ran 
Soon  dry’d,  and  on  the  rrtking  mulstore  fed, — iftlCeii. 

Bekrt,  reek'e,  o.  Smoky;  toiled  with  imoke  or 
I steam ; fool. 

I Shut  roe  In  a ehamel-honsa, 

O’eroorer’d  unite  with  dostl  mcn‘s  rattling  honeSL 
With  rsdfcy  shanks  and  yellow  ehapleaa  aknlU. — Maha 

Rebi.,  reel,  s.  (Areol,  reo2,  Sax.)  A frame  or 
machine  turning  on  an  axis,  on  which  yam  is  ex- 
tended for  winding  either  into  akeins,  or  from 
akdns  on  to  spools  and  quills ; a nantied  instru- 
ment on  which  lines  of  various  uses  are  wound,  at 
the  log  line,  deep-aea  line,  &c.,  and  named  accord- 
inglj  log-rttl,  &«. ; an  angler's  implement  attached 
to  the  butt  of  the  rod,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  winding  j 
in  the  line  when  a 6sh  is  hooked ; a lively  dance 
peculiar  te  Scotland,  generally  written  in  common 
time  of  four  crotchets  in  a bar,  but  soraetimes  in 
jig  time  of  six  quavers; — v.  a.  to  gather  yam 
from  the  spindle ; — v.  n.  {raffia^  Swed)  to  stag-  i 
ger : to  incline,  in  walking,  first  to  one  aide,  then 
to  the  other ; to  vadUate. 

Re-slioibilitt,  re-el-y-e-btl'e-to,  s.  (re  and  efrpi- 
biliiy.)  Capacity  of  being  again  elected  to  the 
same  office. 

Rb-buoiblb,  re-el-ij'e-bl,  a.  Capable  td  being 
j agun  elected  to  the  same  office. 

I Rb-emkbob,  re-e-merj',  V.  n.  To  emerge  after  be- 
ing plunged,  obscured,  or  overwhelmed. 

Reemixo,  reemlng,  s.  The  opening  of  the  seams 
between  the  planks  of  vessels  by  cauUdng-iroDS, 
for  the  purpose  of  recaolking  tbeou 
Rr.-BNFOBCE,  re-en-forse',  e.  a.  (re  and  en/orce.) 
To  strengthen  vrith  new  assistance  or  support.  It 
is  also  sometimes  written  rewire. 
Re-kxforcbxext,  R-en-forse^ment,  s.  The  act  of 
re-enforcing;  additional  force;  fresh  asaistance; 

I augmeiAatioo  of  atrength  or  force  by  some- 

thing added. 

I Re-bxteb,  re-en'tor,  v.  a.  and  o.  n.  (re  and  enter.) 
j To  enter  anew.  In  Engraving,  to  paas  the  graver 

I into  tboee  Inclsiona  of  the  plate  ao  aa  to  deepen 

I them,  where  the  aqoafortia  hrtf  not  bitten  in  suffi- 
ciently. 

RE-EXTGRtxo,  re-«nW-mg,  part  a.  Entering 
! anew;  entering  in  rrtum,  as  a re-enteriB^  anffie 
in  fortification,  that  is,  an  angle  pointing  inward 
Re-kntiiroxk,  rv-eo-tArone',  r.  a.  (re  and  entAroiie.) 

To  replace  on  the  throne ; to  enthrons  again. 
Rei.k-Moitsb. — See  /f«7r-aN>uee,  under  Rear. 

. RE-ESTABLIsrt,  re-ca-tablish,  r.  a.  (re  and  eatuA- 


/uA.)  To  ntablish  anew ; to  fix ; to  conrirm  ' 
again,  aa  to  re-eat'A/isA  health. 
Rb-establishmkxt,  re-c8-Ub1ish-raent,  a.  The 
act  of  establishing  again ; the  state  of  l>cing  re-  I 
established ; renewed  confirmation ; restoration.  ! 

Reeve,  reer,  s.  (perryby  an  officer  or  governor,  Sax.)  . 

A steward. — Obsolete.  ■ 

The  reeve,  miller,  snd  cook  are  dUtlngutshed.— Druries,  j 
This  word  is  ttUl  used  in  Compoaition,  as  in  eheriff,  \ 
La.  shire-reeve;  bortmgk-rtett ; porf-reare,  dec.  | 
—V.  a.  in  Navigation,  to  paas  the  end  of  a rope 
through  any  hole,  as  the  channel  of  a block. 
Rb-bxcuaxob,  re-eks-tshaoje",  a.  (ra  and  ax- 
cAofijra.)  A renewed  exchan^  In  Commerce, 
tho  priot  of  a new  exchange  due  on  a protested 
bill 

Rb-bxport,  re-eks-porte',  s.  a.  (ra  and  export") 
To  export  again;  to  export  wh^  haa  been  im- 
ported. 

Re-exfostatioh,  m-eks-poro-U'shnn,  a.  The  act  | 
of  exportiDg  what  has  hem  imported. 

Rbfaix>.— Sra  under  Record. 

BkFECT,  r»-fekt',  v.  <l  (refeeiut,  refreahed,  from 
r^fieiOy  1 refn^,  Lat.)  To  refreab;  to  roRora  l 
after  hanger  or  fatigue. — Obsolete. 

Rbfbctioii,  rs-fek'shnn,  s.  (French,  rtfedioy  LsL) 
Refreshment  after  hanger  or  fatigue ; a epare  meal 
or  repast. 

Tot  swpct  due,  t 

The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew .^Apv.  j 

RxpecTItb,  r»-fek'tiv,  a.  Refreshing;  restoring;  | 
— 4.  that  which  refruhea.  j 

REFSCTOKr,  re-fek'tur-e,  s.  A room  of  refresh-  ' 
ment ; an  eating -room ; pmpcHr,  a h.ill  or  ap.irt-  ^ 
ment  in  convents  and  monasteries,  where  a modcr-  | 
ate  repast  Is  taken.  I 

Rkfbl,  re-fer,  r.  o.  (rt/rlhy  Lat.)  To  refute;  to  1 
disprove;  to  repress. — IJttle  usetL  | 

How  ba  me,  and  ho*  I reply'd.— .gfcalj.  | 

Friends,  not  to  rt/el  ye. 

Or  any  way  qtiell  yo.— Aa  Jomtom,  | 

Rbfbr,  ro-fer',  *.  a.  (re/ero,  Lot,  fmm  re  and  ./%ro, 

1 bear.)  To  direct,  leave,  or  deliver  over  to  an-  } 
other  person  or  tribunal  for  infurmatioo  or  dod- 
eioD ; to  reduce,  aa  to  the  ultimate  end ; | 

Yon  profeae  and  practise  to  e^erall  things  to  jrooraelf. 
^Haeom. 

to  reduce ; to  aangn,  as  to  a certain  order,  genusi 
or  class. 

The  salts,  predofulntnt  In  quick  lime,  *e  rr/cr  rather 
to  lixiviate,  than  add.— A^ls. 

To  rtfgr  one's  se//*,  to  betake ; to  apply ; 

The  heir  of  this  kingdoro  hath  rr/rrrtd  onto  a 

poor  but  worthy  genUBman. — Burnt  t. 

— p.  n.  to  respect ; to  have  relation ; 

Of  thoM  places  that  r^tr  to  the  shutting  and  opening 
of  tha  abyss.— Anwi. 

to  appeal;  to  have  reconrse  to;  to  apply;  to 
allude;  to  bare  respect  to  by  intimation,  without 
naming,  as  to  refer  to  a well-known  fact. 
Referable,  rvfur-a-bl,  a,  Th.'tt  may  be  referred; 
capable  of  being  conridered  in  relation  to  some- 
thing else ; that  may  be  assigned,  as  to  a particu- 
lar class. 

Rbpbbbb,  ref-ur-e',  s.  One  to  whom  anything  is 
referred,  particularly  a penwn  appointed  by  a court 
to  bear,  examine,  and  decide  a cause  between  par- 
ties pending  before  the  court,  and  moko  report  to 
the  court 
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R»:ri  nKKrK,  refur-eim,  t.  A di-mi!wi«*n, 

or  dirfcti«n  to  another  for  iufunnntit-n  ; robtiun  ; 
rc?i]H’ct;  view  toward;  allusion  to.  In  l.aw,  the 
pt'oerM  of  as»>i;nnnj!  a cuum*  dcjvrnding  m court, 
fiv  a hearing  and  decUion,  to  persona  appoinU'd  bj 
the  court. 

, Rkff.rkxdart,  ref-nr-en'dur-e,  $.  One  to  whose 
t * decision  a cause  waa  referred— {obeolrte) ; 

In  tuUa,  It  is  Rw«l  tn  rcf<  r to  some  friends  of  tnist; 
! but  let  him  chase  well  hit  rr/trtmiarict.—Iiactjm. 

1 1 an  officer  who  delirered  the  rojal  answer  to  peti> 
I tions. 

I Refermewt,  re-fe/ment,  a.  Reference  for  decision. 

Rkfer&IBLE,  re-fer're-bl,  a.  Referable, — which 

see. 

Kefind,  re-finrle',  r.  a.  (re  and  Jind.)  To  6nd 
again ; to  ex]H’ri<*nce  anew. 

Rbfire,  re-finc',  r.  a,  (ru/?iner,  Fr.  rfjtrutr^  Span, 
and  Port.)  To  purify ; to  depurate  ; to  defacate ; 
to  clarify;  to  separate  metallic  substances  from  all 
other  matter;  to  purify  from  what  is  gross,  clown- 
ish, or  mlgar;  to  polish;  to  make  elegant;  to 
remove  vulgar  words  and  barbarisms;  to  give  a 
nice  and  delicate  perception  of  beauty  and  propriety 
to;  to  give  or  implant  in  the  mind  a nice  pcrcqition 
of  truth,  justice,  and  propriety.  To  rrjine  Ote  heart 
or  to  cleanse  it  all  carnal  or  evil  affec- 
tions and  desires,  and  implant  in  it  pure  and 
heavenly  affections;— <«.  n,  to  improve  in  accuracy, 
delicacy,  or  in  anything  that  constitutes  excellence ; 
j to  become  pure ; to  be  cleared  of  feculent  matter; 

I to  affect  nicety. 

Refihed,  re-filldc',  pari,  a.  Purified ; separated 
from  what  is  coarse  or  improper,  as,  rtjintd  wit, 
rtfintd  sugar. 

Refinedly,  re-fi'nid-le,  ad.  With  affected  nioe^ 
or  elegance. 

BKF1NEBNES9,  re-fi'uid-nes,  «.  State  of  being  re- 
fined; parity;  refinement;  affivted  purity. 

Refinement,  re-fine 'ment,  «.  The  act  of  purifying 
by  separating  from  a substance  all  extraneous 
matter;  a clearing  from  droea,  drugs,  or  recre- 
ment ; the  state  of  being  pure ; polish  of  language ; 
parity  ; polish  of  manners ; elegance ; nico  obeer- 
vatioD  of  the  civilities  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
graoefid  decorum ; purity  of  taste ; purity  of  mind 
and  morals;  purity  of  heart;  artificial  practice; 
subtlety ; 

The  rules  religion  prescHbeia  are  more  sucoRMruI  In 
I lublleaod  |iriv»u>  aflAin,  than  the  rf/nrMCMts  of  irregular 
I (uunlog. — RygrrM. 

! affectation  of  nicety,  or  of  elegant  improvement. 

I Refiner,  re-fi'nur,  s.  One  who  refines  metds  or 
other  things;  an  impniver  in  purity  and  elegance, 
as  a refiner  of  language;  an  Inventor  of  super- 
fluous subtleties;  ouc  who  is  ovemice  in  dln-riml- 
notion,  in  ai^iment,  reasoning,  philusojihy,  See. 

Rr.FlSERT,  rc-fi'tmr  e,  *.  The  place  and  apjiaratus 
fur  refining  metiiU. 

Refimno,  re-fi'ning,  s.  The  use  of  too  much  re- 
finement or  sublh'ty ; great  nioety  of  speculation. 
In  Metallurgy,  the  sepor.ition  of  the  metal  fr>;n 
all  other  matters  ; patticubrly  ap[>!ie*l  to  the 
aeparntioo  of  gold  and  ailver  from  inetuls  with 
which  they  are  olloyctL 

Refit,  re-tit',  v.  a.  (re  and,/&.)  To  fit  or  prepare 
again;  to  repair;  to  rv%tore  after  damage  or 
decay. 

Refeect,  n'-fiekt'.  r.  a.  (refiedo,  from  re  and  fieclo^ 
1 Iwnd,  lat.)  To  throw  back  ; t*»  r\‘lum  ; — r.  n. 


to  throw  bark  light : to  rftum  njn  or  hnuns;  to 
bend  Itack  ; to  throw  or  tnm  back  the  thougtiUi 
u^wn  the  past  opcr.itioris  of  the  mind,  nr  u|>on  fvi't  { 
events ; to  consider  attentively ; to  revolve  in  the  I 
mind;  to  contemjilate ; to  bring  rrjircwch. 

Errors  of  wives  r^xi  un  linsbaTKls  still. — Drjfikn.  | 

To  refi^  on,  to  cast  cenaurt*  or  reproach.  j 

REFi.EctKn,  re-flek'tcd.  fwrL  a.  Thrown  back;  «• 
tiinx'd,  as  refierted  light. 

Rr.Fi.ECTENT,  re-fli'k'tent,  a.  Bending  or  flying  , 
back,  as  a refieetent  my.  i 

Ruflkctible,  re-flek'te-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ' 
reflected  or  thrown  luick.  j ' 

Rlflectiko,  re-flek'ling,  port,  rt,  Tnrnlng  back  ; i 
given  to  ruHoction  oi  serious  conidderalion,  Jfe-  l| 
cm,  costing  een.'>ure  nr  reproach.  In  Asln>-  ^ 
nomy,  refiictiny  ctr^ie^  an  in>tnunent  for  inea-  1 1 
snring  angles.  It  is  n modification  of  Hadley's  ' 
quadrant ; one  of  the  objiH'ta  of  the  angle  is  inca-  i 
siuvd  by  direct  vision,  and  the  other  by  rcfiecrbii  ' 
from  plans  mirror*,  flejfectinff  di-  l^  a kind  of  i 
dial  which  shows  the  hour  by  means  of  a mirror 
so  placed  as  to  throw  the  sun’s  rays  to  a |»art  of  a 
ceiling  on  wliich  the  hour  lines  are  drawn.  Ke-  >! 
fircti.ig  fr/r.*c<>y>e,  a telescope  so  called  on  account  , I 
of  the  sjtecnlum  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  in  ^ 
which  the  rtjltcied  image  of  the  object  under  { > 
exaiDination  Is  viewed.  | ^ 

Refi.bctixglt,  rc-fiek'tlng-le,  With  reflection;  i 
with  censure. 

Reflection,  re-flek'shun,  a.  The  act  of  bending  i 
back;  that  which  is  reflected;  the  operation  of  , 
tlie  mind,  by  which  it  turns  its  views  upon  itself 
and  its  opirrations;  thought  thro«*n  back  on  itself, 
on  the  past,  or  on  the  ahst  iit,  as,  mclanclmly  re- 
fieetioKs,  piunful  refiectunu;  the  expression  of  j 
thought ; attentive  oonsidonition  ; meditation  ; 
contemplation;  censure;  n*]>roach  cast.  In  Phy- 
sics, the  resilition  of  a rapidly  moxing  body,  as 
light,  from  the  surface  of  another  body  by  which  i 
its  progress  is  arrested,  at  an  angle  equal  to  that  | 
of  its  incideiico.  The  onfie  •>/  refiectitm^  is  the  } 
angle  at  which  a ray  of  light  leaves  a reilcttiug  | 
surface;  it  u always  equal  to  the  angle  of  iiivi-  | 
dence.  | 

Rkfl>CTITE,  re-flek'tiv,  a,  'Throwing back  images, 
considering  things  post,  or  the  operations  of  tlie 
mind,  os  rtfiedict  roonon. 

Rf.flectivelv,  r3-flck'tiv-lc,  ad.  By  reflectimu 
UitFLBCTOR,  re-flck'tur,  s.  One  who  refliTia  w | 
considers;  that  which  reflects;  a speculum.  | 

RnFLEX,  re'fleks,  a.  (rfirxm,  ljt.)  l>irw.tc<l  back,  I 
as  a refiex  act  of  the  mind;  applied  to  the  parts 
of  a painting  illuminated  by  light  reflected  fn>m  j 
another  port  of  the  same  picture.  Iii  Botany,  t 
bent  back ; reflcct^i.  j 

Reflex,  re-fleks',  s.  Reflection— ^obsolete) ; 

I’ll  say  j’on  gray  1*  not  the  mornlnii's  eye,  ! 

'Tla  but  the  }'alc  reflex  of  Cyathia’s  brow.— 

— F.  a.  to  reflect ; | 

May  never  gtorious  *un  rffi'x  Ms  hea-ns 
Upon  ib«  Country  whero  you  make  ab.  tie.— Atak*.  ' 

to  bend  back  ; to  turn  back.  1 

A dog  lay,— Ills  head  rt/.Jrt  upon  Ids  tall.— ffwyory.  ] 

— Little  used  as  a verb.  ^ I 

RKFLKXinn.iTr,  re-flck-se-bil'o-te,  $,  The  quality 
of  being  n'ilcxibii^ 

RKFi.KXtiiliK,  re-flek'se-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  ' 

rvflecled  or  thrown  back.  \ 

Reflexion. — See  RellcclMm.  | 
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I ' Rkflexitt,  re-fiek'sc-te,  «.  Capacitj  of  being  re* 

' Rf.ki.kxivk,  re  flek'siv,  a.  ll«\*iog  respect  to  some- 
thing pOflt. 

Rkflkxivelt,  re-fli'k'siv-le,  In  a diirction 
backirard ; with  a regard  to  censure  or  reproach. 

Refloat,  re-t)ote',  s.  (re  and Jioat.)  Redux;  ebb; 
a dowuig  back. — Obsolete; 

I The  main  and  r<jtoat  of  the  sea. — Baam. 

Reflcext,  reTlu-ent,  eu  Flowing  back;  ebbing; 
returning,  as  the  rrjiufiU  blood. 

Reflux,  re'fluks,  $.  (French,  rtjtuxugf  Lat.  from 
rr  and  Jftto,  I flow.)  A flowing  back ; the  return- 
ing of  a fluid,  as  the  flux  and  r^x  of  the  tides, 

Refocillate,  re-fo'sil-late,  r.  o.  (rt/ociUo^  Ijit.) 
To  refresh ; to  revire ; to  give  new  vigour  to. — 
little  used. 

Refocillatiok,  re-fo-nl-la'shoD,  «.  The  act  of 
refreshing  or  giving  new  vigour;  restoration  of 
strength  by  refreshment.—  Little  used. 

Refoem,  re'fawnn,  r.  a.  (re/brmer,  Fr.  rr/brwio, 

' from  re  and  ybnno,  I form,  Lat.)  To  form  anew ; 
to  create  or  shape  again. 

Rkform,  re-fawrm',  r.  a.  To  change  from  worse 
to  better ; to  anieud ; to  correct ; to  restore  to  a 
former  go^  state ; to  change  from  bad  to  good ; to 
remove  that  wbidi  is  evil  or  corrupt ; — r.  fi,  to 
abandon  that  wluch  is  evil  or  oorrupt,  and  return 
to  a good  state ; to  be  amended  or  corrected ; — 
a.  reformation;  amendment  of  what  U defective, 
vidona,  corrupt,  or  depraved. 

Reforhado,  re-fswr-ma'do,  a.  (Spanish.)  A monk 

(who  adheres  to  the  reformation  of  his  order;  an 
I officer  retained  in  a regiment  when  his  company  ia 
disbanded. — Little  ns^  in  the  last  tense. 
Reformalize,  re-fuwr  ma-lixc,  v.  n.  To  affect  re- 
formation ; to  pretend  oorrectneaa. 

Chrlafs  doeUlDe  (is)  pure^  eorrectlng  all  the  unpon 
glosses  of  the  n/on^iiwg  Pharisees. — Loe  (1614). 
Reformation,  ref-awr-ma'sbun,  a.  The  act  of 
forming  anew  ; a second  forming  in  order ; the  set 
of  reforming;  correction  or  amendment  of  life, 
manners,  or  of  anything  vidous  or  corrupt.  Ry 
way  of  eminence,  the  change  of  religion  from  the 
coTTuptiona  of  popery  to  its  primitive  purity,  begun 
by  Luther,  A.D.  1517. 

Reformative,  re-fa^yma-tiv,  a.  Forming  anew; 

having  the  quality  of  renewing  form. 
Reformatory,  re-fawr'ma-tur>c,  a.  Tending  to 
produce  reformation. 

Reformed,  re-fawrmd',  port  a.  Corrected;  amend- 
ed; restored  to  a good  state,  as  the  rt/orwed 
church. 

Reformer,  re-fawymur,  a.  One  who  effecta  a 
reformation  or  amendment;  one  of  those  who 
commenced  the  refonnation  of  religion  from  tlie 
corruptions  of  i*opery ; one  who  advocates  political 
reform. 

Reformist,  re-fawr'nust,  a.  One  who  is  of  the 
reformed  religion;  one  who  proposes  or  favours 
political  refunn. 

’ Rkfossion,  re-fo}«h'un,  a.  (reyowta,  dug  np,  Lat.) 
llie  act  of  digging  up. 

*'<meo  are  mnnlcrs  of  mro,  rapes  of  virgins,  mongliog 
nf  carcA^  rtjvtwm  of  grav«sii. — Vp.  llali.  | 

Refract,  re-frakt',  v.  a,  (prfractuSy  broken,  from 
re  aud  fruisgo^  \ break,  Lat.)  To  break  tlic  rccti- 
luiear  coarse  of  the  rays  of  li;.ht,  or  to  cause  them 
to  deviate  from  a direct  course. 

Refracted,  re*frak'tid,  yKirf.  o.  Turned  from  a 


din-ct  course,  as  rtfracitd  light.  In  Botany,  bent 
bock  at  an  acute  angle,  as  a rtfruded  corull.'i.  ! 
Rffkactixc,  re»frak'ting,  ywirf.  o.  That  turns 
from  a direct  course,  as  a rtffactin^  mc<Uuin.  i 
Refrwtxng  uUtcopr^  one  which  shows  the  magui- 
fled  image  of  an  object,  by  menus  of  ruys  of  light 
refracted  and  coUorted  into  a focus  through  lcn.Mra.  I 
Refraction,  re-frak  slmn,  $.  The  deviation  of  a ' 
moving  body  from  a diivct  course.  In  Optics,  the  : 
devlition  of  a ray  of  light  fr»>m  ita  previous  course,  ; 
ill  entering  a medium  of  a different  density.  Aitro^  j 
nomiatl  rrjractiftn  is  the  ap;>arent  angular  elcva-  < 
turn  of  the  celesti.'ii  bodies  above  their  true  places, 
caused  by  the  rtjraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  | 
their  passage  through  the  earth’s  attunsphrir.  , 
AngU  of  rtfrocR<my  the  angle  made  by  a ray  of 
light  and  a perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  passing : it  always 
bears  a constant  ratio  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
which  ratio  is  called  the  index  of  rffraetiony  and 
constitutes  the  measure  of  the  rtfractivo  power  of 
the  medium. — Sec  Uffmetiet  potetr^  under  Power. 
Dovble  rtfrttaion  is  tlie  separation  of  a ray  of  | 
light  Into  two  separate  parts,  by  passing  throuf^  I 
certain  mediums,  as  Iceland  spar.  All  crysLda,  | 
except  those  whose  primitive  form  is  either  a cube  | 
or  a regular  octahedrou,  exhibit  double  refraction.  | 
Refractive,  rc'frak'tiv,  a.  Haring  the  power  ot  ' 
refraction ; pertaining  to  ^fraction.  i 

Refractoriness,  re-frak'tur-e-nes,  $.  (from  R«-  I 
fractory.)  Perverse  or  sullen  obstinacy  in  opposi-  I 
tiou  or  disobedience.  | 

Refractory,  re-frak'tur-e,  a.  (rffractaire,  Fr.  j 
rffractaritUf  from  r^a^or,  I resist,  Lat.)  Ob-  ’ 
stinate;  perverse;  contumacious;  unmanageable;  | 
obstinately  unyielding;  applied  to  metals,  difficult  j 
of  fusion : — $.  a person  ototlnate  in  opposition  or  | 
disobedience;  obstinate  opposition. — Obsolete  in  i 
the  last  sente.  | 

Olorying  In  their  ceandalotis  rf/ractorie»  to  publick  : 
order  sod  oorutitiitloos. — Jip.  Taglor.  | 

Rf.fraoablb,  refra-ga-bl,  a.  That  may  be  refuted. 
Refrain,  re-frane',  r.  a.  (r^rener,  Fr.  rffi'tnui, 
from  re  and  ^remo,  I curb,  Lat.)  To  hold  bock ; 
to  restrain ; to  keep  from  action ; — r.  «.  to  for- 
bear; to  abstain; — s.  the  burden  of  a song,  or 
return  to  the  flrst  part,  as  in  a rondettu. 
REFRANGiniLiTY,  ro-fran-Jc-hil'c-te,  «.  In  Optica,  ( 
the  dispositkiD  of  the  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted,  | 
or  tamed  out  of  a dire<^  course,  io  passing  out  of  ^ 
one  transparent  medium  into  another. 
Refrangible,  re-frau'jc>b1,  a.  (re  and  frango,  I ; 

break,  Lat.)  Capable  of  being  refracted.  i 

Rkfkenation,  ref-re-na'shun,  $.  (see  Refrain.)  . 
The  act  of  refridning. — Not  used.  liff  enutioH^  1 
in  Astrology,  the  condition  of  a planet,  when,  ap>  > 
plying  to  another  by  conjunction  of  aspect,  it  b^ 
comes  retrograde  before  it  draw*  near. 

REFRF.SII,  re-frwh",  c.  o.  (rtfrukhtr^  from  re  and 
fruichir,  to  freshen,  Fr.)  To  cool;  to  allay  heal ; 

A dew  ootuiog  after  heat  r*/r^sheth.~KeclesiaMticu* 
xliii.  2J. 

to  give  new  strength;  to  invij:|TPTate ; to  relieve 
after  fatigue : to  revive : to  reanitnato  aftiT  depn's* 
siun ; to  ch<*er;  to  mlivco;  to  improve  by  new 
touches  anything  impairv^d : 

The  rent  rtjrttk  ilic  scaly  <>nakes,  that  onld 

TUe  shield  of  Palloa,  ana  renew  their  xold. — Drpim. 

— ^ the  act  of  rclrcshing. — Obsolete. 

My  field  of  Howent,  quite  iK-n'evon, 

%Vauta  ixfrraA  ofhelti:i‘ bap. — DohUI. 


Befresiieh,  it-ftt*h'nr,  «.  Thit  winch  refreshes. 

Tbs  kiod  fi'^VecAer  of  the  SQzanier  bests.— rtoMca. 

BkERESUINO,  re-frr»h1ng,  part  a.  That  refreshes, 
is  i rtji^mg  shower ; — t.  relief  after  pain,  want, 
or  fatigoe. 

8«eret  rt/ietkmft  that  repair  his  streii^h.— 
BREBEeHlKOLT,  re-fresh'ing-le,  od  So  as  to  refresh, 
or  giro  new  strength. 

RKEkEiUihONESS,  te-freshlng-iies, «.  The  quality 
of  refreshing. 

BEERESmiENT,  re-frcsh'ment,  s.  Act  of  refresh- 
ing; relief  a^r  pain,  futile,  w want ; reanima- 
tion  after  depression  of  spirits ; that  which  gives 
fresh  vigour  or  strength,  as  food* 

Rrfrbt,  re-fret',  a.  The  burden  of  s song. 
Rf.prigbrakt.  rc-frij'er-ant,  a.  Cooling ; silaying 
beat.  In  Pharmacology,  a medkine  which  dimin- 
ishes the  morbid  heat  of  the  body.  Re/rigtrunU 
I an  either  external  and  local,  or  internal  and 
1 genend. 

Refrigerate,  re-frij'er-ate,  r.  a.  (rt/rirfero,  from  re 
and  cold,  Lat.)  To  cooli  to  allay  the  beat 

of ; to  refresh. 

BEFRiGERATioir,  re-fi^-sT-a'ahun,  a.  The  act  of 
cooling ; the  abatement  of  heat ; state  of  being 
cooled. 

Rkfriqerattte,  re-frij'er-a-tiT,  a.  Cooling; — ». 
a remedy  that  allays  heat. 

Refrigerator,  re-fr^'er-sy-tnr,  a.  An  appsratns 
designed  to  cool  the  worts  of  a brewbouse,  or  any 
other  hot  liquid  whkb  it  b dcnrable  to  cool 
rapidly*  t 

Rsfkiueratort,  n-frij'er-a-tor-re,  o.  Cooling;  ; 
mitigating  beat.  In  Distillation, — see  Refrigera- 
tor. 

REFRiOERnm,re-frij-e^re-Tiin,a.  Cool  rafireahxnent ; 

refrigeration.—  Not  in  use. 

Befrineo,  re-friiule',  a.  In  Fsloonry,  apjdied  to  s 
bswk  thst  sueetes,  and  casts  wster  through  her 
nostrils. 

Reft,  reft.  Pret  and  past  part  of  reave  (obao- 
L ti') ; — a.  a chink. 

' Refcob,  refuje,  a.  (Fronch,  rrfwptM^  I.*t)  Shelter 
i from  any  danger  or  distrew ; protection,  or  that 
which  shelters  from  danger,  dhttresa,  or  calamity; 
an  expedient  to  secure  protecUon  or  defence  ; ex- 
pedient in  generaL  In  Sacred  History,  the  citiVa 
q/*  refuge  were  aix  cities  appointed,  according  to 
^e  words  of  Moses,  under  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, for  the  safety  of  those  who  had  caos^  the 
accidental  death  of  any  one. — See  Joehua  xx. 
— p.  0.  to  protect ; to  shelter ; 

Silly  beg^rs 

Sitting  in  the  stocks,  rtjugt  tbeir  sharee 

That  many  have,  and  otbera  most  tit  there. — SheJt*. 

— 1>.  fi.  to  take  refuge. 

Refugee,  ref-n-je',  a.  (refugU^  Fr.)  One  who 
6ces  to  a place  for  shelter  or  protection ; one  who, 
in  times  of  perseention  or  political  commotion, 
flees  to  another  country  for  safety. 

Refolobrce,  re-ful'jcns,  \ a.  {nfutgetu^  shining, 
Refulgercy,  re-ful'jcn-ae,/  Lat.)  A flood  of 
light ; splendour ; brightness. 

Refulgemt,  re-friljent,  a.  Casting  a bright  light ; 
shining ; splendid. 

Refixgertlt,  re-fuVjcnt-le,  ad.  With  great 
brightness. 

Refl'XD,  re- fund',  v.  n.  {rtfuruh,  fr«n  re  snd 
fttndo^  I pour,  Lat.)  To  pour  hack— (ohaolete  in 
&.S6 


this  aniro);  to  repay;  to  return  in  payment  or 
compensation  for  what  has  been  taken ; to  restore. 
REFi'Mii-n,  re-fund'ur,  a.  One  who  refnnda. 
Rkfusarlk,  re-fu'ift-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
Refus.^L,  re-fu'zal,  f.  The  act  of  refxising;  deni;il 
of  anvthing  demanded  or  solicited;  the  right  of 
taking  in  preference  to  others ; option ; pre- 
emption. 

Wbrn  pmployinent*  go  a-hcprlnjj  far  want  of  hands, 
they  sl»all  be  sure  to  hare  the  rr/umt—Rtr^/t 

Refuse,  re-fuse',  r.  o.  (rff«$er^  Fr.)  To  deny 
what  is  solicited  or  requiml ; to  decline  to  comply 
with  a request  or  demand;  to  decline  to  accept 
what  is  offered ; to  reject,  as  to  refuse  instroctiem ; 
—V.  n.  to  decline  to  accept;  not  to  comply;— a. 
yefrisal— Obsolete  as  a noun  thus  accented. 

This  spoken,  ready  irilh  a proud  «/n*s 

Argantes  was  bU  proffered  aid  to  scorn.— j 

Refuse,  refuse,  a.  (rv/w,  Fr.)  That  which  is  le-  ] 
fused  or  rejected  as  useless  when  the  rest  is  taken ; j 
waste  matter; — a.  unworthy  of  reception;  left 
when  the  rest  is  taken.  In  Mctallurg)-,  the  dne*s 
of  metal  ore,  or  anything  that  comes  away  in  tite  i 
tiring  of  it.  1 

RefVber,  ro-fn'aur,  a.  One  who  refuses  or  rejecU  || 
Refutadlk,  re-fu'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be  n^ttxl  jj 
or  proved  false.  ^ i 

Rfjutal,  re-fu'lal,  a.  Refutation.  || 

Refdtatiox,  ref-u-ta'shun,  a.  The  act  of  dUprov-  j 
ing ; the  procees.of  proving  false  or  erroneous.  In  ‘i 
Law,  rrfu/4/ntia  is  an  acquittance  or  acknowledg-  | 
ment  of  renouncing  all  fiiture  claims.— Cowi  1 

Refute,  re-futc',  v.a,  (rfuiOf  Lat.  refuUr^  Fr.)  To 
prove  false  or  erroneous.  {I 

Rrfuter,  re-fu'ter,  a.  One  who  refutes.  ^ j 

Rioaik,  re-gane',  r.  a.  {rtgagner.,  Fr.)  To  gain 
anew ; to  recover  what  has  escaped  or  been  lust,  j 
Regal,  re'gal,  c.  (French,  reguHi,  Lat.)  Pertaining  ■ 
to  a king;  kingly;  royal ; — a.  (rcyo/c,  Fr.)  a kind  , 
of  portable  organ.  ^ I 

Regale,  re-galc',  a.  (rignU^  Fr.)  The  prerogative  | 
of  monarchy ; a mapiificent  entertainment  or 
treat  tiv®  to  ambaa^ado^s; — v.  a.  (rryder,  Fr.)  1 
to  refresh ; to  entertain ; to  gratify  a.  o.  to  [ 
feast : to  fan  sum])tuou8ly.  | { 

RfcOALiiJiKIfT,  Tu-galo'ment,a.  Refreshment ; enter  .! 
tainment;  gralilication.  i' 

The  muses  still  require  ] 

Homld  regaJemrnl,  O'-r  will  sunlit  avail  . i‘ 

Imploring Phoibus  with  inmiolBienod  Ups.— Pht/«ps.  j. 

Regalia,  re-ga'lc-a,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Politics,  the  i 
privileges,  prerogative,  and  right  of  proj>crty.  l>e- 
ioDgiiig,  in  virtue  of  bis  office,  to  the  sov^gn  of  i 
a state.  In  English  Heraldry,  the  royal  iiudgiiia,  i 
crowns,  sceptres,  globes,  croesas  &c.,  used  at  the  ’ 
coronations;  also,  the  crown  jewela.  itrgaOa  of  jj 

<Ae  cAurcA,  the  privileges  which  have  been  cunci'di'U  1 

to  it  by  kings;  sometimes  the  palriinony  of  a j 
church. 

Regality,  re-gaVe-te,  a.  (repo/is,  Fr.  reoito,  Ital.) 
Royalty;  sovereignty;  lungahip.  In  Scottish  Law, 
a territorial  jurisdiction  granl^  with  huid  from  the 
crown ; the  lands  were  said  to  be  ipven  n Itbentm 
reguUtatem,  and  the  peiww  receiving  the  right 
were  termed  lords  of  regttlitg. — Jacob. 

Rkgallt,  re'gal-le,  od.  In  a royal  manner. 
R1.GAUD,  re-gdid',  r.  o,  (rv^order,  Fr.)  To  value;  to 
attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice  ; to  observe ; to  re- 
mark ; to  pay  attention  to ; to  attend  to  as  a thing 
affecting  our  interests  or  happiness;  to  hold  in  | 


KEGARDABLE— ilEGENEBATIOK. 

respect  and  affection ; to  obeerve  with  religious  or 
solemn  attention ; to  notice  with  pity  and  eonotm; 
to  notice  favourably  or  with  acceptance ; to  love ; 
to  esteeiD  ; to  practise ; to  respect ; to  have  rela- 
tion to.  To  rtgard  iht  ptrtorty  to  value  for  out- 
waird  wealth  or  worth  (French,)  attention, 
ae  to  a matter  oi  importance ; respect ; reverence ; 
attention;  note;  eiiiinence;  relation;  reference; 
look;  aspect  iluvcted  to  another;  matter  d>-man<l- 
ing  notice ; proepect  or  object  of  sight* — Ubeolete 
in  the  last  sense. 

Throw  oat  our  erea  fi>r  brave  Othellrt, 

Even  tUi  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  Indistinct  — Shakt. 

In  the  Forest  Ijiw.%  (fie  court  of  rtgnrd^  orwrrvy 
of  doQ4^  is  a court  in  England  every  third  year  fur 
the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  mastiffs,  ».  e.  for 
cutting  off  the  claws  and  ball  of  the  fure-foet,  to 
jtfcvent  tliem  from  running  after  deer. 

Reoardablb,  rc-gdrd'a-bl,  a.  Observable;  worthy 
of  notice. — Not  use<L 

Reoardakt,  re-gdrd'ont,  a.  (French.)  literally, 
looking  behind.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to  any 
animal  whose  face  is  turned  toward  the  tail  in  an 
attitude  of  vigilance.  In  Law,  a viUain  regardant 
was  callod  regardant  to  the  manor,  because  he  was 
charged  with  doing  all  base  services  within  the 
same,  and  with  seeing  that  it  was  freed  from  all 
things  that  might  annoy  it. — CouxL 

Beoaudbr,  re-gdrd'iir,  $.  One  who  regards.  In 
the  Forest  Laws,  an  officer  of  the  royal  forests,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  court  of  reganl. 

Reoardfi^l,  rc-gdrd'fui,  a.  Attentive;  taking 
notice  of. 

Reoabdfcllt,  re-gdrd'ful-le,  ad.  Attentively; 
heedfuliy;  respectfully. 

Reoari>i.k89,  re-gdnnes,  s.  Heedless ; neglectful ; 
inattentive ; not  regarded ; slighted. 

Regardlessly,  re-gdrdlcede,  ad  Ueotllessly  ; 
carelessly ; negligently. 

HBGARULK8.SNKBS,  re-gihdles-ncs,  a.  Beedlcss- 
ness ; negligence ; inattention. 

Regatta,  re-gat'ta,  $.  (Italian.)  A grand  sailing 
or  rowing  match  with  boats,  in  which  prizea  are 
contended  for. 

Regkl,>^  re'gil,  s.  A star  of  the  first  magnitude, 

Rigkl,  1 coiistituluig  the  heel  of  the  constelladoa 
Orion. 

Rhoenct,  re'jen-se,  t.  (regent^  from  rego^  I govern, 
LaU)  Authority;  government;  vicarious  govern- 
ment; the  dUlrict  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a vice- 
regent  ; the  body  of  men  intrusted  with  vicarious 
govern  ment. 

Reulneraot,  re-jen'er-a-ee,  s.  llie  state  of  being 
regeuerated. 

Regeneratb,  re-jen'er-ate,  r.  «.  (regenero^  Lat.) 
To  generate  or  produce  anew ; to  reproduce.  In 
Tlieology,  to  renew  the  heart  by  a change  in  its 
affcctiuiuv,  fit>m  its  natural  enmity  to  the  love  of 
God: — a.  reproduced;  bom  anew;  renovated  in 
heart ; changed  from  a natural  to  a spiritual 
state. 

RKGEVKRATKKEfla,  re-jenW-ste-ncs,  s.  The  state 
of  being  regenerated. 

RbOKNEKATlox,  re-jcn-CT-a'shon,  s.  ReproducUon; 
act  of  producing  anew.  In  Theology,  the  new 
birth,  or  that  chauge  by  which  the  will  and 
natural  enmity  of  man  to  God  and  his  law  aro 
subdued,  and  the  principles  of  love  and  obedience 
8ub>titutcd. 

voj.n.  8t 
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, Reoe^ieratort,  re-jen'er-a-tur-e,  o.  Renewing; 
having  the  power  to  renew ; tending  to  reprodoce 
or  renovate. 

Regent,  rejent,  a.  (French,  regen$^  ruling,  Lat.) 
Governing;  ruling;  exorcising  vicarious  authority; 
— s.  a ruler;  a governor;  one  invested  with  vicari- 
ous authority;  one  who  governs  a kingdom  during 
the  minority,  absence,  or  disability  of  the  king; 
formerly,  a teacher  in  a college  of  a grade  lower 
than  a professor.  In  the  English  universities,  a mas- 
ter of  arts  under  five  years’  standing,  and  a doctor 
under  two.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  mem- 
bers of  a corporate  body  which  is  invested  w ith  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  colleges,  academics,  and 
schools  in  the  state ; the  board  consists  of  twenty- 
one  members,  who  are  called  the  regenU  of  the 
university  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Queen-re- 
gent^ a queen  who  governs ; opposed  to  gueen-con- 
eort, 

REGBNTE38,  rcjent-es,  s.  A protectress  of  a king- 
dom. 

Regents  HIP,  rejent-ship,  s.  Power  of  governing; 
deputed  authority ; the  office  of  a regent. 

Rkoebmikatb,  re-jer'min-ate,  r.  a.  To  sprout  or 
gennioate  again. 

Reoerxination,  re-jer-mln-a'shun,  «.  The  act  of 
sprouting  again. 

Beg  f.ST,  re-jest',  s.  A register. — Obsolete. 

Old  legends  and  cathedral  rtJeeU.— Milton. 

Rr.GlBl.B,  rrj'e-bl,  a.  Governable. 

Begicibk,  roj'e-side,  $.  (French,  from  rtr,  » 
king,  and  onio,  I slay,  Lat.)  One  guilty  of  kill- 
ing a king ; the  killing  or  miuder  of  a king. 

Did  Fate  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  died, 

Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  re^idde  7—POpd*  Odj/t$. 

REGiFL'onrx,  rej-e-fu'je-um,  s.  (Latin,  the  king’s 
flight)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a feast  celebratf^i 
on  the  34tb  of  February,  in  commemuration  of  the 
czpukion  of  Torquinius  Superbus,  and  the  abolition 
of  regal  power. 

Regiela,  re-jil'la,  $.  (ladin,  a royal  robe.)  In  the 
middle  ages,  a long  white  tunic,  worn  by  brides 
the  day  twfore  marriage ; from  superstitious  opiu- 
iriDs,  it  was  generally  mode  by  themselves. 

Regimen,  rej'o-mcn,  s.  (Latin,  rule,  management, 
government)  The  regulated  use  of  aliments,  and 
of  evciything  oasential  to  life,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease : any  regulation  or  remedy  which  is  intended 
to  produce  beneficial  effects  by  gradual  operation. 

In  Grammar,  government;  that  part  ox  syntax 
which  regulates  the  dependency  of  words,  and 
determines  their  condition  in  oonnexion  with  each 
other. 

Regiment,  nj'e-ment,  s.  (French.)  In  Military 
affairs,  a body  of  men,  consisting  usually  of  8 or 
10  companies  of  about  100  men  each,  the  whole 
commanded  by  a colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  as-  | 
sisted  by  various  subordinate  officers.  ObsuHe  in 
the  following  senses  :~goveromcnt ; mode  of  ml- 
ing;  authority;  rule. 

Tbs  regiaeni  of  the  sool  over  the  body,  Is  the  regiroent 

of  the  more  active  port  over  tho  paselve.— Aile. 

REOiMENTAr.,  *rej-e-men'tol,  a.  Bdonging  to  a 
Foment. 

Regimentals,  rvj-e-men'tols,  s.  pht.  The  uniform 
worn  by  tbe  troops  of  a regiment. 

I Region,  rc'jun,  s.  (French,  regiOf  Lat.)  A tract  of 
land  or  of  space  of  indefinite  extent,  usually  a tract 
' of  consider^le  extent : so  we  speak  of  the  any 
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the  ethereal  the  upper  lYyion#, 

tUu  lower  regions,  &c. ; 

Jn  hoavpo 

Would  tbrnu;;!]  Ibe  airy  rtyinn  kln-am  no  bright, 

Thai  birds  wuulil  liug,  aud  Utiuk  It  wore  not  nirhlv— 

Siuiks. 

the  inhabtUnts  of  a region  or  dutrict  of  country; 

Tbm  went  out  to  him  J.>niAa]om  and  all  Judea,  and 
all  UiQ  rtgiim  round  about. — Halt.  Hi.  6. 

a part  of  tbe  body,  as,  the  region  of  the  heart  or 
liver;  place;  ra^. — Uiuisual  in  tbe  last  tao 
senses. 

The  Rrntlemen  kept  enmpany  with  the  w|W  Prince  and 
PoIuh:  bo  is  of  loo  high  a rtuion;  he  knows  too  much.— • 
SJiaks. 

Reoister,  rejls-lnr,  $.  (^regufre,  Fr.  regutimm, 
Lat.)  A written  accoQut  of  acts,  judpnenLs,  or 
proceedhigs,  for  presenring  an  exact  knowlcd;:e  of 
trsnsactiotis;  an  olhcinl  accoont  of  the  prdceedin.,s 
of  a public  body,  a prince,  a legislature,  an  Lneor* 
ponited  body,  or  the  like;  a record;  the  book  in 
which  a raster  or  ron>rd  is  kept,  as,  a paruh  re- 
gister ; a list,  as,  a register  of  seamen ; the  othcer 
whose  business  is  to  write  and  keep  a register. 
In  Chembtry  and  the  Arts,  an  aperture  or  valve 
placed  in  a chimney,  stove,  or  furnace ; fonvished 
with  a turning  or  sliding  door,  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  air  to  bo  admitted  to  the  hre,  or  to 
•pen  and  shot  tbe  communicatiou  with  the  chim> 
Dcy  at  pleasure.  A register  U also  any  contrivance 
for  noting  down  or  calculating  the  performance  of 
an  engine,  or  t)te  rapidity  oif  a pmcees;  hence, 
register-grate,  register-theT'mometer.  In  an  organ, 
a sliding  piece  of  wood  perforated  with  a numlxT 
sf  holes,  answerable  to  those  in  the  sotmd-board, 
which,  being  drawn  one  way,  stops  them,  and 
the  other  way,  opens  them  for  the  readmission 
of  air  into  the  pipes.  One  of  the  inner  parts  of 
the  mould  in  which  types  are  oast.  In  Ptiiiting, 
to  maJite  register,  to  make  the  pages  and  lines  fall 
exactly  on  one  another.  Parish  register,  a book 
in  which  are  recorded  the  baptisms  of  children,  and 
tl)o  marriages  and  bnrials  of  tbe  parish.  Register 
skip,  a ship  which  obtains  permuiaion  to  trade  to 
tbe  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  is  registered  before 
sailing.  Lord  Register,  or  Lord  Clerk  Register, 
a Scottish  officer  of  state,  who  lias  the  enstody  of 
the  archives ; benoe,  also  termed  custos  rotulorvm ; 
— r.  a.  to  record ; to  pre^rve  from  oblivion  by 
authentic  accounts;  to  enrol;  to  enter  on  a list. 
Rkqistf.rsuip,  rejls-tur-ship,  «.  llie  office  of 
register. 

RE(ti.'«TRAB,  rejls  trar,  ) s.  {registrarius,  low 
Rfgistrarv,  rejls-tra-re,r  Lat.)  An  officer  who 
has  tbe  custody  or  keeping  of  a registry.  Ho  is 
aometimes,  though  improjterly,  c.'Uled  a register,  j 
An  officer  in  the  Engli^  nuiversitios,  who  has  tbe 
keeping  of  all  the  public  records.  There  are  several 
officers  of  tiiis  kind  connected  with  the  law ; the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  registrars  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  and  Bankruptcy,  and  the  registrars  of 
births,  dcatba,  and  tnarringi'S. 

RR'iiSTRATlON,  rcj-is-tra'shun,  ».  The  act  of  ii>- 
•ertiiig  in  a register.  lu  Scottish  \mw,  clause  of . 
reijistration,  a form  of  clause  applicable  to  obliga*  I 
lory  deeds,  outhorbing  tbcm  to  be  recorded  in  tb*  ' 
books  of  a court  having  jurisdiction  to  put  tbe 
deetl  in  force.  When  the  deed  » so  regi^ten^  in 
terms  of  the  clause,  it  may  be  enforced  as  if  it 
were  a decree  of  the  oourt. 
r»:H 


Registry,  rejla-tre,  s.  The  act  of  recording  or  in- 
serting in  a register ; tbe  place  where  a register  is 
kept ; a senes  of  facts  recorded.  In  I.aw,  registry 
of  deeds,  an  abstract  of  the  snbstaitce  of  all  deeds 
and  conveyances  (with  some  exceptions)  which  atl'oct 
landsin  the  counties  of  Middli-sex  and  York,  required 
by  act  of  parliament  to  be  entered  in  a ^egi^t(‘r  kept 
for  that  purpose.  Registry  of  shijis,  before  a ship  is 
ready  for  sea,  the  pro{>erty  of  it  is  in  tbe  same  con- 
dition as  that  of  any  other  movable ; but  wheiiet  rr 
it  becomes  fitted  for  its  proper  purpose,  all  rights 
connected  with  it  are,  by  a law  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  British  dominions,  held  under  a sys- 
tem of  custom-house  registration ; a complimice 
with  the  provisions  of  which  is  besides  ne&  ssary, 
to  entitle  a ship  to  the  privileges  of  a Briti.'«h  ship 
under  the  navigation  laws.  The  registry  of  skips 
was  introduced  into  this  couittry  I7  the  navigatkiQ 
art  of  iGfiO. 

Rtuiiua,  re'je-us,  a.  A Latin  word  signifying  royal, 
occurring  in  certain  law  and  other  phrases,  as— 
Re<fium  donum,  royal  gift,  an  annual  grant  of 
public  money  in  aid  of  tbe  maintenance  of  the 
p^^^l>yterian  derj^  in  Ireland.  It  was  instituted 
by  William  IlL  in  1690,  and  remodelled  in  1790. 
The  sti{>euds  are  paid  to  minUters  of  the  Synod 
©f  Ulster,  and  Seceding  Synod,  tbe  two  prinri- 
pnl  branches  of  the  sect.  Rrgius  professors,  in 
the  English  universities,  sro  tboso  whose  chsirs 
were  fuuuded  by  Uenry  Ylll. ; in  the  Scottish 
universities,  the  name  ia  given  to  those  prr>fc!».v>n  \ 
who  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  distinction  ' 
Bum  thoM  who  are  appointed  by  the  civic  bodies, 
which  constitute  the  greater  number.  In  Law, 
regio  assensu,  with  tbe  royal  assent;  a writ  by  . 
which  the  king  gives  his  royal  assent  to  the  elec-  : 
tion  cf  a bishop. — CoweL  (Rex,  regis,  a king,)  ' 
rege  inconsuUo,  the  king  not  being  eoo^ult*Hl ; a 
writ  issued  from  the  king  to  tbe  jutlgm,  command-  | 
ing  them  not  to  proceed  in  a couae  which  may 
prejudice  the  king,  without  his  being  advised. 

Reoi.ement,  ;egle-ment,  a.  (French.)  Regulation. 
—Not  used. 

Bet.  LET,  reglct,  #.  (French.)  In  Architecture,  a 
flat  narrow  moulding,  used  chiefly  to  separate  the 
parts  or  members  of  compartments  or  panela  from  ; 
each  other,  or  to  form  knots,  frets,  or  other  orna-  i 1 
ments.  In  Printing,  a slip  of  metal,  originally  a , t 
ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed,  used  to  separato  , 
lines,  and  make  the  work  more  open ; slips  of  tl)l»  | 
kind  are  now  generally  called  leads,  and  printing, 
where  they  are  used,  ia  said  to  be  leaded. 

Rbonakcy,  reg'nan-se,  s.  Reign ; predominance. 

Reonakt,  regfnant,  a.  Reigning;  exercising  regal 
auUiority;  ruling;  prvdouuuant;  pcevulcut;  hav- 
ing the  cliief  power. 

Reookoe,  rc-gawrj',  r.  a.  (regorger,  Fr.)  To 
vomit  up ; to  eject  from  the  stoxn:^ ; to  swallow  | 
eagerly ; to  swallow  again.  j 

At  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood. — Drgden.  I 

Regrade,  re-grade',  r.  n.  ^regrtdior,  Lat)  To  | 
retire;  to  go  back. — Not  used. 

Kkghate,  re-grate',  r.  a.  {regratter,  to  scratch  j 
again,  Fr.)  To  offend ; to  shock— (obsolete) ; t 

The  clothing  of  tbe  t«rtoU«  and  viper  rather  rtgroUih  ■ 

the  eye.— 'iHrAdM.  | 

to  bay  provbiooa  and  sell  them  n tbe  same 
market. 

Reoratkr,  re-gra'tur,  a.  One  who  commits  tbe 
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offenco  of  rr^ting^  or  bny’mg  and  selling  goods  In 
the  same  iiiarket. 

Reokatiso,  re-gra'tine,  t.  In  Commerce,  buying 
commodities  and  Hclliug  them  again  in  the  snmv 
market,  formerir  considered  a highly  punishable 
offence,  os  it  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  the  goods. 
In  Masonry,  the  process  of  removing  the  outer 
aurfaoe  of  an  old  hewn  stooe,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
fresh  appeonuice. 

Beorkett,  re-grvet',  r.  ft.  To  resalute ; to  greet  a 
second  time  return  or  exchange  of  salutation. 
And  shall  these  hauda,  to  newly  Joined  in  love, 
Unyoke  (fats  aelzure,  and  this  kind  rfftrat  - 
riay  fast  aiul  loose  with  faith? — Sh>ilu. 

Regress,  rc-grea',  t.  (rtgres^  Fr.  rcyi-cjaus,  Lot.) 
Tassoge  back ; return,  as  egress  and  rtgrt*i ; 
power  of  returning ; — r.  n.  to  go  back ; to  re- 
turn ; to  pass  back  to  the  former  state  or  place. 

Recrkssios,  re-gresh'un,  «.  The  act  of  passing 
back  or  returning.  In  Astronomy,  re^resrton, 
or  refro^esjri'>N,  is  an  apparent  motion  of  the 
planets,  by  which  they  seem  to  move  backwards 
in  the  ecliptic,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs.  Reffreuion  of  tho  moon’s  ivk/m,  the  motion 
of  the  line  of  intenM^ction  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon 
with  the  ecliptic,  which  is  backward,  or  contrary 
! to  the  order  of  the  signs:  the  whole  revolution  is 
acconipUshed  in  about  years. 

RroHKSSivK,  re-gresMv,  a,  Fosiungback)  retiim- 

ine* 

Rbui(E.ssiTBLT,  ro-gresuv-le,  ad.  In  a back  way 
or  manner ; by  return.  ^ 

I Regret,  rc-gret',  *.  (French,  perhops  from  ^nV/nu, 

I to  weep,  Goth.)  Grief ; sorrow ; vexatiou  at  some- 
thing £tast;  remorse;  dislike  or  aversion— {an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word);— (rr<7reW«r,  Fr.)  to  grieve 
at;  to  lament;  to  be  sorry  for;  to  repent;  to  be 
uneasy  at— (iinprofier  in  this  sen«o\ 

REQKETrvL,  re-gret'fHl,  a.  Full  of  regret. 

Reouktfcllt,  re-grut  f«l-le,  odL  With  regret 
, REGrKUiK>N,  rc-gerd'on,  s.  (re  and  guerdon^  a re- 
ward, Fr.)  A reward  ; a recompeuse; — p.  a.  to 
rrw  ard. — Obsolct  c. 

Rexii'LA,  reg'u-la,  i.  A name  given  in  the  middle 
I ages  to  tho  book  of  rules,  ord^  or  statutes  in  a 
religious  convent  In  Architecture,  a baiid  below 
tho  to:uia  in  the  Doric  architrave. 

Regeijib,  reg'u-lar,  o.  (S]wQish,  rtgalier^  Fr.  re- 
gulariiy  from  rtgulti,  a rule,  Lat)  Agreeable  to 
rule;  consistent  with  tho  mode  f»escribed ; gov- 
erned by  strict  regulations  or  rules;  steady  and 
oniform ; methodical;  orderly;  instituted  or  ini- 
tiated according  to  established  form  or  discipline; 
periudical;  beioiijng  to  a monastic  order,  as  tho 
rtguhir  cletgy,  in  distinction  from  the  secular 
clergy.  Regvlw  troops^  the  troo])S  of  a permanent 
army ; opposed  to  the  militia.  In  Geometry,  re- 
gular curve*,  such  as  the  perimeters  of  conic  sec- 
tions, which  are  always  curved  after  the  same 
geometrical  manner.  A regvUtr  figure  is  one  in 
which  all  the  sides  and  angles  arc  respectively 
equaL  A regular  6/x/y,  or  regular  $oUd.  is  a body 
which  baa  all  hs  sales,  angles,  and  pl:uies  m^pec- 
tively,  siiniUr  and  equal,  of  wliich  IxMliea  there  are 
only  the  five  following: — tlic  tetrahedron,  oon- 
tuiued  under  four  et;uihiteral  triangles ; the  hexne- 
dron,  or  aibe,  contained  under  six  squares;  tho 
octaedi'on,  under  eight  triangles ; the  dodecardi'on, 
umii-r  twelve  pentngons ; and  the  icotcaedron,  con-  I 
tallied  under  twenty  triangles ; — they  are  also; 
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called  the  Platonic  bodies.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  one  who  professes  and  follows  a certain 
nik*  of  life,  and  obsen’cs  the  three  vows  of  poverty; 
chastity,  and  obedience.  In  the  Army,  a soldier 
belonging  to  the  p«*ni).‘inent  forces. 

RegI'Laritt,  reg-u-hir'e-te,  s.  Agreeablenesa  t«  || 
rule  or  established  order;  method;  wrtnin  order; 
conformity  to  certain  prineijiles ; steadiness,  or 
uniformity  in  a coarse. 

Reoelarlt,  rcg'u-lar-Ie,  odL  In  a regular  manner. 

Kegelatino,  reg-u-la'ting,  part.  a.  Adjusting; 
reducing  to  order.  In  the  Navy,  regulating  cap- 
tain, the  officer  stationed  at  tlie  different  p<irts  in 
time  of  war,  to  ex.imin«  the  seamen  intended  for 
the  navy. 

Regulator,  reg'n-Ia-tnr,  s.  Tho  person  or  thing 
that  regnlates.  In  Mechanics,  that  port  of  a 
machine  which  makes  its  motion  equable ; in  a 
watch,  it  is  a small  spring ; in  steam-engines, 
wind-mills,  &e,,  it  is  usually  called  the  goternor. 

Regulinb,  reg'u-Iine,  a.  Pertaining  to  rcgulu^ 
or  pure  mctaL 

Regi'LIze,  reg'u-Iize,  r.  ft.  To  redoco  to  regolus,  or 
pure  metal ; to  separate  pure  metal  from  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Regelus,  reg'n-lus,  s.  (I.alin,  a wren.)  A genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  Sylvianre,  or  Troe-war- 
blcrs:  Family,  Sylviodie.  A royal  title  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  supposed  at  first  to  be  next  to  that  of 
king;  but  afterwards  regulue  was  similar  to  eari  or 
count,  and  ruhregulus  to  a viscount;  an  old  name 
for  a mctul  in  a refined  metallic  state,  or  that  ia 
which  it  is  separate  from  all  extraneous  matter: 
it  is  now  principally  applied  to  the  reguJue  of 
antimony  and  arsenic.  In  Astronomy,  a star  of 
tho  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  I^,  named 
also  from  its  situation  Cor  Ltonie,  the  lion’s  heart 

Regi  roitate,  re-goij'e-tate,  v.  a.  {regorgtr,  Fr. 
from  re  and  gorge*,  a whirlpool,  Lat.)  To  throw 
or  pour  back,  as  from  a hollow  place ; to  pour  or 
throw  back  in  great  quantity; — v.  n.  to  be  thrown 
or  pnnred  back. 

RE(;nuGirATio5,  re-gnrj-e-ta'shun,  a.  Reabsorp- 
tion ; the  act  of  swallowing  back. 

Rehabilitate,  re-ha-bil'e-tale,  v.  a.  (rehnhUUer, 
Fr.)  To  restore  to  a former  capacity,  rank,  pri- 
vilege, or  right;  to  restore;  to  reinstate,  as  in 
ca.<tes  of  delinquency, — a term  both  in  civil  and 
canon  law. 

REiiABiLiTATiOK,  re-ha-bil-e-ta'shiiTi,  c.  Act  of 
reinstating  to  a former  rank  or  capacity;  restora- 
tion to  former  rights  and  privileges. 

Rehear,  re-hecr',  v.  a.  Pn-t.  and  past  part,  reheard 
To  hear  again ; to  try  a second  time. 

Reheard,  rc-burd'.  I’rot.  and  past  part,  of  rdWor. 
Heard  again. 

Rehearing,  re-heMng,  $,  A second  bearing;  a 
second  trial  in  court. 

Rehearsal,  re-hcrs'al,  «.  (from  Rehearse.)  Re- 
cital; repetition  of  the  words  of  another,  or  of  a 
written  book;  narration;  the  recital  of  anything 
previous  to  public  exhibition,  as  on  the  stage. 

R»  1IEAR9ER,  re-bcrs'ur,  a.  One  wlw  rohesrser. 

HEiCHAuniA,  re-tsbdrd'e-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  John 
James  Rrichanl,  Frankfurt.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  tho  East  Indies. 

Beif,  reef,  §.  {refan,  to  rob.  Sax.)  In  Law,  la 
old  term  for  robbery.— Coirr/. 

I Rkiole,  re'gl,  a.  {rigle,  a rule,  Fr.)  A clisnnel  or 
; groove  in  which  boards,  &c.  are  fitted  to  slide,  ae 
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the  {>hplvf«  of  a book-^AM,  or  * flood-gate  in  tbe 
rriglts  of  the  side-iwstA. 

Reign,  rane,  r.  n.  (re*7»er,  Fr.  rfgno,  Lat.^  To 
poKHoss  or  exiTriac  eovervigu  power  or  authority; 
to  rule ; to  excrciae  gov'enuncut,  as  a king  or  em~ 
penir;  to  be  predominant;  to  previul ; — $.  royal 
anthority;  suptrino  p<»wer;  soveriMgnty;  the  time 
during  which  a king,  queen,  or  einp»Tor  p»«w«»p» 
the  supreme  authority ; kingdom ; duminiou ; 
power;  influence;  prevalence. 

Reionino,  ra'ning,  o.  Ruling;  predominating; 
prevailing,  aa,  a rrigning  vice. 

Reilu^mination,  re-U-lu-me-na'iihun,  a.  Act  of 
enlightening  again. 

Rbilll'Uine,  re-il-lu'min,  \ r.«.Tocnlighten 

RblLLi'MlNATE,  re-U-lu'me-nate,  J agnin. 

Reimdodv,  re-im-hod'e,  r.  n.  To  embwly  again, — 
Tuuslly  written  re-em/xx/y. 

REiMnuRSABLE,  rc-im-bura'a-hl,  a.  That  may  bg 
paid. 

Reimburse,  re-im-bors',  r.  0.  (rmZtofrrrer,  from 
re,  again,  Lat.  en,  in,  and  boitrue^  a pur^e  Fr. ) 
To  refund  ; to  repay  ; to  rvpuir  loss  or  dainiigc  by 
an  equivalent. 

Reimbursement,  re-im-bur»'mcnt,  «.  Tlie  art  of 
refunding ; repayment. 

Reimiutrser,  re-ltn-burs'ur,  e.  One  who  repays 
or  refunds  what  has  heim  lost  or  eAiwudtnl. 

Rein,  rane,  $.  (rrne,  Fr.)  The  strap  of  a bridle,  fas- 
tened to  tbe  curb  or  snaffle  on  each  side,  by  which 
the  rider  of  a horse  restrains  and  governs  him ; 
instniment  of  curbing,  rewtruining,  or  governing. 
The  hard  rtm.  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  tbe  old  kind  king.— 5AaJk#. 

To  giro  tho  reins,  to  give  license r.  o.  to  govern 
by  a bridle ; to  restrain ; to  control. 

Reindeer,  rane'doer,  s.  ITie  name  given  to  cer- 
tain species  of  deer  found  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  common  reindeer  is  remarkable  for  its  useful- 
ness to  the  natives  of  the  arctic  regions.  Jirindeer 
moss,  the  lichen  rangiferinus,  the  chief  food  of  tbe 
reindeer  in  Lapland,  particularly  in  winter. 

Reinforce,  re-in-forse',  t.  In  Artillery,  that  part 
of  the  gun  nearest  to  the  breach,  made  stronger  to 
resist  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder.  Jieinjarce 
rings  are  flat  hoop-like  mouldings  on  tbe  sido 
nearest  tlio  breach. — See  Re-enforcc. 

Rkini  kkn,  ranoles,  «.  Without  rein;  without  re- 
straint ; unchecked. 

Reins,  rayns,  s.  ptu,  (retn,  Fr.  pm,  renes,  Lat.) 
Tbe  kidneys;  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  In 
Srriptun*,  (he  inward  parts;  the  heart  or  si^at  of 
the  sfltnrtii)ns  and  passions.— /’s.  IxxiU.  21.  In 
Archit<*cture,  the  reins  of  a roallf  ore  the  sides  or 
I walls  that  siLstain  it. 

Reinstate,  re-in-stau?',  p.  o.  To  place  again  in 
possession,  or  in  a former  state ; to  restore  to  a 
state  from  which  one  has  been  removed. 

Reinstatement,  re-in-state'ment,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
putting  in  a former  state  ; rc-establlHhmcnt. 

Reinsurance,  re-in-su'nms,  s.  An  insunmee  of 
property  already  insured. — See  Reassurance. 

Reinsure.— See  Reassure. 

Beinterrooatb,  re-in  ter'ro*gate,  p.  a.  To  inter- 
rogate again ; to  question  repeatedly. 

Reintiirone. — See  Rc*-cntbn>iic. 

Beintiironizr,  re-in-/Aro'niic,  p.  a.  To  re -en- 
throne. 

This  MuaUpha  they  did  reinthronUt,  and  place  In  the 

Ottoman  empire.— //ototO. 

MO 


Reinvestment,  nvm-ves('rnent,  s.  (re  and  invest^ 
I men/.)  Tlie  net  of  investing  anew;  a second  or 
' repented  investment. 

, Reinviooratk,  re-in-vig'ur-ate,  p.  a,  (rt  and  ^ 
rigomte,')  To  revive  vigonr  in  ; to  reanimate. 

ReiS‘EFFeni>i,  rc1s-ef-fen'de,  s.  The  name  given 
to  one  of  the  chief  Turkish  officers  of  state  ; be  ts 
chancellor  of  the  empire  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs. 

! Rett,  rete,  s.  S«lge ; sca-weed. 

Reitkr.— See  Rutter. 

Reiterate,  rc-it'er-ate,  r.  a.  fm<Arr,  Fr.  re  and 
itero,  I repeat,  Lat.)  To  repeat;  to  repeat  sgain 
and  again. 

You  neTHV  iqmke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ; which  to  rtiurale  were  sin. — Sknks. 

Reiteration,  re-it-er-a'shun,  s.  Repetition. 

Rkitkhkdly,  re-it'cT-id-lc,  ad.  Repeatedly. 

Reject,  re-jekt',  p.  a.  (re^iefo,  from  re  and 

jlacio,  1 throw,  Lat.)  To  throw  away,  as  anything 
useless  or  Aik;  to  cast  off;  to  nfusc;  not  to 
accept;  to  slight;  to  despise;  to  forsake;  tore- 
fuse  to  grant;  to  refuse  to  accept. 

RejiaTable,  re-jekt'a-bl,  a.  Tliat  may  be  rw- 
jectod. 

RE.riCTAKEora,  re-jek-ta'ne-ns,  a.  (rtgrefanens, 
Lat.)  Ih'jected;  not  chosen  or  received. 

Rejecter,  re-jek'tur,  s.  One  who  rejects. 

Kejectio.n,  Tc-jek'»hun,  s.  (rejectut,  Ijit.)  The  art 
of  throwing  away ; the  act  of  casting  off  or  forsak- 
ing; refusal  to  accept  or  grant. 

REJEX’nTIottN,  re-jak-twh'us,  a,  Rejectahle. 

Rejectivk,  re-jik'tiv,  a.  That  ivjecU;  that  tends 
to  cast  ofl'. 

Rejectment,  ro-jekt'ment,  s.  Matter  thrown  away. 

Rejoice,  re-joys',  p.  n.  (rejouir,  Fr.  re  and)oy.) 
'fo  experience  joy  and  gladneas  in  a high  degn'e; 
to  l»e  exhilarated  with  lively  and  pleasurable  sen- 
sations; to  exult p.  a.  to  make  joyful ; to  glad- 
den ; to  animate  with  lively  and  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions; to  exhilarate  ; — s.  act  of  rejoicing. — Not  in 
use  os  a noun. 

The  angida  must  not  want  (heir  rharitablo  it^cts  fur 

theeoDvenion  of  loot  ainiwrs.— /7r«rM. 

Rejoicer,  re-Joy'sur,  s.  One  who  rejoices. 

Rejoicing,  rv-joy'ring,  s.  The  art  of  cxiin-awing 
joy  and  gladness;  the  suhji-ct  of  joy; 

Thy  testimonies  have  1 taken  as  a heritage  fur  ever, 

and  tiiey  are  the  tejoieinQ  of  my  heart.— /^.  cxix.  111. 
the  experience  of  joy. 

Blit  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  be 

sha!l  have  rgoicMg  iu  blnuwlf  alone,  aud  uot  In  auotber. 

— Oai.  vl.  4. 

Rejoicinglt,  re  joy’sing-le,  ad  With  joy  or  ex- 
ultation. 

Rt  JolN,  ro-joyn',  p.  a.  (refnndre,  Fr.  re  and^ow*.) 
To  join  again ; to  anile  after  separation  ; to  meet 
one  again  ;— p.  a.  to  answer  to  a reply.  In  Law, 
to  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the  jilaintiff's  re- 
plication. Rejoining  gratis,  rejoining  voluntarily, 
or  without  being  required  by  a rule  to  rejoin.  It 
would  seem  that  when  a defendant  is  under  terms 
to  reynn  gratis,  it  means  that  he  must  deliver  a 
rejoinder,  without  putting  the  plaintiff  to  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a rule  to  rejoin. — LusKs  Pr.  39fi. 

Rpjoindbr,  re-joy«'dur,  $.  An  answer  to  a reply;  or 
in  general,  an  answer.  In  Law,  the  fourth  stage 
in  'the  pleadings  in  an  action,  being  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaiutiff's  replication. 

I Rejoint,  re-jo)Tit',  r.  o.  (rs  and  joint.')  To 
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unite  joints ; to  fill  up  old  joiots  of  walls  with  fresh 
mortar. 

Bbjolt,  re-jolte',  s.  (re  and  jolC)  A reacting  jolt  or 
shock. — littlo  used. 

Invanl  rtjoU*  and  rMotllnga  of  the  mind.— SovlA. 
REJorA,  re-joo'a,  «.  (in  hononr  of  H.  Rejou,  chief 
phT^uian  and  professor  of  hoUnr  of  the  Slarine  of 
France.)  A genns  of  plants : Order,  Apocjiiacejp. 
Rejourn,  re^jum',  v.a.  (rejbvmer,  Fr.)  To  adjourn 
to  another  hearing  or  mquiiy.— Obeoiete. 

Yon  rVovrn  a cuntroreray  of  thrc^peuco  to  a second 
day  of  auiUeoce.— j 
Rejcdge,  re-jaj',  r.  a.  (re  and  To  judge 

sgnin : to  re>exaznino ; to  review  ; to  call  to  a ucw  , 
trial  and  dcrisioD. 

The  muM  atti'nds  thee  to  the  silent  shade ; 

*T1>  hers  th«  brave  roan's  latest  steps  to  trace, 

Hfjwige  bis  sets,  sad  dignify  disgrace.— /Vpc. 

Rejuvemescexcb,  re-jti-re-nea'sens,  \ s.  (re 
REjLVENEf'CENcr,  re-jfi-Te-nes'sen-sc,  / and  jv- < 
renescens,  Lat.  fromyiirenu,  a youth.)  A renew-  I 
iog  of  youth;  the  state  of  being  young  agsui.  ‘ 
That  degree  of  health  I giro  op  entirely ; 1 rolght  as 
aell  expvct  r'jtiventM»u.—Clu4UrJl€Ut. 

Rejovekize,  re-joo'vc-nixe,  r.  a.  To  render  young 
again. 

Rekalebk,  rek^a-leek, «.  The  name  given  in  Green- 
land to  the  Fular  Hare,  the  lA?pns  gUcialisof  Lench. 
Rekindle,  re-kin'dl,  r.a.  (re  and  i-uid/e.)  To  kin- 
dle again ; to  act  on  fire  anew ; to  inflame  again ; 
to  rouse  anew. 

Relaib,  re-la',  a.  (French.)  In  Fortification,  a nar- 
row walk  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  left  without 
the  rampart  to  receive  the  earth  which  may  be 
w ashed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling  Into  the  ditch. 
Rei.ano,  rc-hmd',  e.  o.  (re  and  ^rjnJ.)  To  Lmd 
again;  to  put  on  land  what  bad  been  Kbip(>c-d  or 
embarked ; — v.  n.  to  go  on  shore  after  having  em- 
barked. 

Relapse,  re-laps',  p.  n,  (relaptwi,  relaboTy  I slide 
back,  Lat.)  To  slip  or  slide  back  ; to  return  ; to 
fall  back  ; to  return  to  a former  state  or  practice  ; 
to  fall  back  from  a state  of  recovery  or  convales-  ' 
cenco  ; — j.  a sliding  or  falling  back,  particiilnrly 
into  a former  bad  state,  either  of  body  or  montU ; 
a person  fallen  into  an  error  once  furbakeu. — Ob- 
solete in  tills  sense. 

Many  other  priests  would  defame  mo  and  pnrsne  mo 
as  a rehipM, — Pox's  Acts. 

Relapber,  re-lap'sur,  s.  One  who  relapses  into 
vice  or  error. 

Relate,  rc-latc',  v.  a,  (rrhifer,  Fr.  rehtvx,  from  re- 
/rro,  Lat.)  To  tell;  to  recite;  to  narrate  the 
particulura  of  an  event ; to  ally  by  connection  or 
kindred ; to  bring  back  or  restore— (obsolete  in 
tbe  last  sense) ; 

Abate 

Tour  Ecalons  ha.it,  till  roorri>w  next  agoine 
Both  light  of  beven  and  strength  of  men  rehtte.— 

Sp<fn»*r. 

—V.  «.  to  have  reference ; to  have  reejicct ; to  have 
nlatiim. 

Relati.d,  rc-la'tcd,  part.  a.  Allied  by  kiiulnd; 

connected  by  bluod  or  alliance. 

Rklati  r.  re-la'tur,  $.  One  who  tclh«,  recites,  or 
narrates ; a historian. 

Relating,  re-bi'ting,  ywtrf.  a.  Haviiig  relation  or 
reference;  ooncenneg. 

Relation,  rc  la'shun,  #.  (French,  rtlatio,  Lat) 
The  act  of  telling ; recital ; account ; narrative  of 
facta ; respect ; reference  ; coniivctiun  beta  een 


things,  or  what  one  thing  is  with  regard  to  ano- 
ther; kindred;  alliance;  a person  ^mnected  by 
oonsaDguiuity  or  affinity ; resemblance  of  pheno- 
mena; analogy.  In  Mathematics,  the  same  os 
ratio,  although  it  is  sometimes  used  in  a more 
general  sense,  indicating  any  dependence  of  one 
number  or  quantity  upon  another.  In  Mu^  m- 
Aormpfiic  relation  is  a term  denoting  that  a dis- 
sonant sound  is  introduced  which  was  not  heard  in 
the  pn^reding  chont 

Relational,  re-la'slmn-al,  a.  Having  relation  or 
kindred. 

Relationsicip,  re-la'shun-ship,  $.  The  state  of 
Iwing  related  by  kindred,  alTinity,  or  other  allumee. 

Relative,  rel'a-tiv,  a.  (relnti/^  Fr.  rtlatiru»,  LaL) 
Having  rvlntioi) ; respecting;  not  alwolute  or  ex- 
isting by  itself;  considered  as  belouging  to  or 
respecting  something  else ; 

^Vltnhnotns  and  unwholesome  are  rxlative,  not  real 

qualUiee.— Art«((AiioL 

incident  to  man  in  society,  os  relntire  rights;  par- 
ticular or  positive. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

I'll  have  pn>unds 
Mora  rtUuiv*  than  tbls.— NJWtbs. 

In  Grammar,  a relative  pronoun  la  a word  which 
relntes  to  a word,  a sentence,  or  member  of  a sen- 
tence, generally  preceding  it,  and  which  is  called 
its  antecedent^  as,  ' he  seldom  lives  fhigally,  irAo 
lives  by  chance;'  'Judas  declared  him  innocent, 
trkich  he  could  not  be,  if  he  had  deceived  his  dis- 
ciples.’ The  simple  re^7f»ce  pronouns  are  »cAo, 
tcAtcA,  and  tMati  trhat  inclodes  both  the  anfere- 
dent  and  its  relative  pronoun.  By  some  grum- 
xnarians,  the  rs/nfire  and  antecedent  are  more 
correctly,  and  with  greater  elegance  and  simplicity, 
denominated  cor-ndatives.  Iiilxigic,  relative  lennSy 
terms  which  imply  relation,  as  gnxrtlian  and  ward ; 
master  and  servant;  husband  and  wife.  In  Music, 
relatirt  mode,  the  mode  which  the  comp«<ficr  in- 
terweaves writh  the  principal  mode  in  the  flow  of 
the  harmony ;— s.  a penwm  conneett'd  by  blood  or 
affinity  ; a relation ; a kinsman  ; that  which  re- 
lates to  something  else. 

Relativenkss,  rel-a-tiv'nea,  s.  Tbe  state  of  hav- 
ing relation. 

Relator,  re-la'tur,  s.  In  Law,  a rehearser  or 
teller.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  an  informer; 
as,  in  the  case  of  an  information  being  filed  by  the 
attorney -general  at  tbe  relation  of  some  uifurmant, 
sneh  informant  is  termed  the  relator. 

Relax,  re-laks',  r.  a.  (relaxo,  lat.)  To  slacken ; 
to  make  less  tense  or  rigid ; to  remit ; to  make 
less  severe  or  rigorous  ; to  make  less  attentive  or 
luborioos ; to  case ; to  divert ; to  open ; to  loose ; 

It  served  not  to  rttax  their  serried  fires. — MUum. 

— c.  n.  to  sbate  in  severity ; to  become  mild,  or 
less  rigorous  ; to  remit  iu  close  atteution ; — $.  re- 
bixotiun. 

Labour  and  cares  have  tbelr  rtlaxet  and  recreations.— 

Frltkam. 

Relaxarle,  re-laks'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  relaxed. 

Relaxation,  rc-laks-a'sbun,  m.  (French,  relaxatio, 
IaI.)  The  act  of  slackening  or  remitting  iciiKicin ; 
Cessation  of  restraint;  mnis!»ion  or  alat(*mcnt  of 
rigour;  mnLssion  of  attention  or  application. 

Rr.LAXATIVE,  re-laks'a-tiv,  o.  Having  the  qu.ilfty 
of  relaxing ; — «.  tb.vt  which  lias  the  property  of  a 
laxative. — Obsolete. 

You  rou.*rt  use  retaxativft. — Ben  Jvns<m. 

Relaxing,  re-laks 'ing.  a.  Tending  to  relax;  adap- 
ted to  we-oken  tbe  solids  of  the  bodv. 

Mt 
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KKLAY— KKLESiiEE. 


RKLESSOR— RELIEVE. 


RsLATf  T^\n\  M.  (reAm,  Fr.)  A impply  of  poet- 
hoTsea  ke)it  on  a road  to  be  in  readiness  to  relieve 
others.  In  Hunting,  the  place  where  the  dogs  are 
sol  in  readinesa  to  be  cast  off  when  the  game  comes 
that  way ; also,  the  kennel  of  hounds  ki-pt  to  relieve 
others  when  wearied  and  unable  to  pursue  the 
game ; — r.  a.  to  lay  a aecond  time,  aa,  to  relatf  a 
pavement. 

Beldcm,  rvl'hom,  a.  The  name  given  in  Chili  to 
the  plant  Rubia,  or  reUmm  madder ; the  roots  are 
nnl,  and  used  for  dyeing,  like  the  common  madder. 

Rkleakadlb,  rc-lces'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  rcleaM*d. 

Release,  re-lees',  t.a.  (riLrscuirf,  or  retiMirre,  Ital. 
rrWcAer,  Fr.)  To  set  free  from  restraint  of  any 
kind,  either  phyMcal  or  mural ; to  liberate  from 
prison,  confinement,  or  smitude ; to  free  from 
obligation  or  penalty ; to  quit ; to  let  go,  as  a legal 
claim;  to  dischaigc  or  reUnquisb  a right  to  lands 
or  tenements,  by  conveying  it  to  another  that  has 
some  right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when  the 
person  in  remainder  rrleasfj  his  right  to  the  tenant 
in  poe»ev.ion ; when  one  co-parcener  rcfoosei  his 
right  to  the  other ; or  the  mortgagee  release*  his 
claim  to  the  mortgagor ; in  an  obsolete  sense,  to 
relax ; — a.  liberation  or  discharge  from  restraint  of 
any  kind,  as  from  prison  or  bondage;  liberation 
from  care  or  pain ; discharge  from  any  obligation 
or  responsibility,  from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim ; 
acv^uittance.  In  I.aw,  a deed  by  which  actions, 
estates,  rights,  &c.  are  extinguished,  abridged,  or 
enbiged. 

Bkleaskr,  re-lee*-e',  a.  A (Hrson  to  whom  a re- 
lease is  given. 

Brleasement,  re-lecs'mcnt,  *.  Ilie  act  of  ivlcas- 
ing  from  confinement  or  obligation. 

BeleaskR,  rc-leca'ur,  *.  One  who  releases. 

Belkoatr,  rerc-gale,  p.  a,  {releffo^  fmm  re  and 
leffo^  1 send,  Lat.)  To  banish;  to  send  into  exile. 
We  have  not  religion,  like  something  wc  acre 

aaluunod  to  aee. — llurkt,  j 

Relegation,  rcl-e-ga'shnn,  s.  (relrgatio^  Lat.)  The 
act  of  banishment ; exile.  j 

Relent,  re-lent',  r.  n.  (re/m/er,  Span,  ralenter,  Fr. 
from  re  and  /cn/tis,  soft,  pliant,  I.aL)  To  soAen  ^ 
in  temper;  to  become  more  mild  and  tender;  to 
feclcoinpassion.  Obsolete  in  all  the  following  senses: 
to  become  leas  liard  or  rigid ; to  soften ; 

And  earth,  rdtmtmg,  feels  the  genial  rmy. — Ihpe. 
to  grow  moist ; to  become  less  intense  ; — p.  a.  to 
slacken ; 

And  oftimot  would  relent  hli  pace.— .^/»m«?r. 
to  soften;  to  mollify; 

Air  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  Are, 

Till  love  relented  their  rebellious  ire.— ^J;Knjer. 
to  dissolve ; 

Thou  art  a pearl  which  nothing  ran  relenC, 

But  vinegar  made  of  devotion's  teara.— 

Davit's  irit's  Pilf, 

— a.  dissolved; — *.  remission;  stay. 

Rklkntino,  re-ientmg,  *.  llic  act  of  becoming 
more  mild  or  coinpaaMonate. 

Rei  ESTLEsa,  rc-lciit'les,  a.  Unmoved  by  pity;  in- | 
wnriblu  to  the  distress  of  others;  dc^iluta  of  ten-  i 
^dernetw, 

Rklentlessi.t,  re-lent'les-le,  ad.  Without  pity  or 
tendoniesa. 

RELF.NTLEsaSE.sa,  re-lcnt'les-nes,  s.  The  quality  . 
of  l>eing  unmoved  by  pity.  | 

Relkshbe,  re-les-se',  s.  The  person  to  whom  a 
ndcase  is  executed.  i 

M? 


Relessor,  le-Wsur,  s.  The  person  who  executes  j 
a release. 

There  muat  he  a privity  of  estate  between  the  rtUasor 

and  relesaee. — Blacisum^. 

Relevance,  rel'e-vans,  \ s.  (see  Relevant.)  The 

RelevasCT,  rel'e-van-se,/  state  of  being  relevant 
or  of  afliirding  relief ; pertinence;  applicablenesa. 

In  Scottish  Law,  sufRciency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 

Relevant,  rvl'e-vant,  a.  (Frcnc-h,  from  reltrtr,  to  ; 
raise.)  Ridicving;  lending  aid ; pertinent;  appli- 
cable. In  Scottish  Law,  sufficieut  to  sup^iort  the 
cause. 

Rklevation,  rel-e-va'shnn,  s.  A raising  or  lifting 
up.— Obsolete. 

RkliarLE,  re-li'a-bl,  a.  (from  Rely.)  That  may  be 
relied  on  or  tnisted. 

RELiADLFKF.sn,  re-li’a-bl-nea,  \ s.  The  state  of 

RELlAfiiLiTr,  re-li-a-bil'e-te,  / being  reliable. 

Reliance,  re-li'ans,  s.  Trust;  dependence;  con- 
fidence ; repose  of  mind. 

Relic,  rellk,  *.  {rtlique^  Fr.  re/iV/aitr,  from  relimp^, 

I leave,  Lat.)  Tliat  which  remains;  that  which 
is  left  after  tlie  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ; the  body 
of  a deceased  person ; a corpse ; that  which  is  kej^ 
in  memory  of  another  with  a kind  of  religious  ven- 
eration. Tills  word  is  griicmlly  used  in  the  plural 

Relicly,  roFik-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  relict. — 
Not  in  use. 

Thrifty  w««nrh  Bcraucs  kitchen  sttiff. 

And  bairrliiig  the  an.pplngH  and  the  anuff 
Of  wasting  candles;  which  in  thirty  year,  I 

Atlkkly  kept,  perhaps  buys  wedding  cheer.— Duaas.  , 

Relict,  rellkt,  *.  (re/icfws,  reVtWa,  from  reUneptOy  1 
I leave,  Lat.)  A widow ; a woman  whose  hos-  j 
band  is  dead-  In  Ijiw,  relida  veri^catione^  the 
plea  being  relinquished ; when  a cognont  aefinnem 
is  given  afti-r  plea  pleaded,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  the  ]»h*a  is  withdrawn,  such  a cog^U  is 
called  a cogttovit  actionem  rtUcta  rer\ficatione. 

Relief,  re-U-cf,  *.  (French.)  Tlie  removal,  in  whole 
or  in  I»art,  of  any  evil  tliat  afflicts  the  body  or 
mind  ; that  which  mitig-ites  or  removes  pain,  grief, 
or  other  evil ; the  disiniswon  of  a sentinel  from  his 
poet ; also,  the  jK’rson  who  supplies  his  place. 

For  this  trJv/.  much  thanks;  ‘tis  bitter  cold, 

And  1 am  akk  at  heart. — SMais. 

In  Painting  and  Sculpture,— sec  PeUevo.  In  Iaw, 
a fine  or  acknowlotl^ent,  which,  during  the  feu- 
dal system,  the  heir  paid  to  the  lord  on  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  feud  which  his  ancestor  pue.vca«d; 
it  generally  consisted  of  hou-scs,  arms,  money,  and 
the  like;  it  was  called  a re/te/,  beoause  it  raised 
up  and  re-established  the  inheritance.— B'rtyAf. 

A remedy,  partial  or  total,  for  any  wrung  suffen.-d; 
rtdress  ; indemnification ; the  exj«»»nre  of  anything 
bv  the  proximity  of  something  different.  Synod 
of  Relief  a n*spoctahle  body  of  I’rcsbyterian  ilis- 
senters  id  Scotland,  whose  ground  of  separation 
from  the  Entablished  Church  was  the  violent  exer- 
cise of  lay-patronage  which  obtained  in  the  latter. 
Tliey  are  now  amalgamated  with  the  Burgher  nr  , 
Secession  body,  and  this  union  is  distinguished  by  I 
the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  | 

Ri.liek,  re-li'ur,  *.  (fn>m  Rely.)  One  who  ivlles  or  i 
places  full  confidence  in. 

My  frieoda  (are)  no  rtliers  on  my  fortune. — 

JUsau.  anti  Ftel, 

RFLIF.VAnLE,  re-loVa-bl,  a.  (from  Relieve.)  Capa- 
ble of  being  relieved ; that  may  rveeive  rdief. 

Ri  Mi-.VE,  re-leev',  r.  a.  (re/eter,  Fr.)  To  five  i 
wholly  or  partially  from  anything  that  is  considered  < 1 
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KELIEVEU-KLUGIOUSLY.  BELIGI0USNE5S— KELT.  [ 

1 1 to  b«  an  evil ; to  ea»e  of  anything  that  pains  the 

] iMxly  or  dUtresjiea  the  mind ; to  alleviate  or  re- 

move : to  di^miBS  from  a (Kwt,  as  wutinels,  and 
, supply  others  in  their  place;  to  ripht;  to  ease  of 

any  bunlen,  wrong,  or  oppression,  by  jiulk'iul  in- 
trrpositiun ; to  abate  the  inamveriivnce  of  anytliiiig 
by  change,  or  by  the  iiiterputilion  of  something 
1 diasimUar; 

While,  by  a pleasins'  ehanre,  the  queen  of  niBbt 
lieiirvta  his  lustre  a ilh  a mtltler  light. — HUjuieif. 

1 toas-^ist;  to  support. 

Paralleln,  or  like  relations,  alternately  reJirv*  each 
other,  when  neither  vill  pass  asunder,  yet  they  are  plau- 
sibly togetlicr.~//roini. 

Belikveb,  re-le'vTxr,  t.  One  who  relieves ; the  per- 
son or  thing  that  gives  ease.  In  Gunnery,  an  inm 
ring  fixed  to  a handle,  and  sen  iiig  to  diM-npigc  the 
1 searcher  of  a gun  when  one  of  its  poiuts  is  retained 
in  a hole. 

' Bsuevino,  re-le'ving.  part  a.  Giving  relief ; as- 
; aisting;  sQp[>orting.  In  Nautical  atfr.irs,  re/ier- 
ir»g  tacl'lea  are  Uinpontry  tackles  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  tiller  in  bad  weather,  to  a<^-Ut  the  iM'Itns- 
1 man,  and,  in  case  of  aciident,  the  tiller  ropes. 

They  are  also  strong  tackles  from  the  wharf,  to 
' which  the  ship  ia  hove  down,  passed  under  the 
bottom,  and  attached  to  the  othor  side,  to  assist  in 
1 righting  her  aflerwanls,  as  well  as  to  prevent  her 
! from  oversetting  entirely. 

Rr.UEVo,  re-le'vo,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Sctilpture,  the 
pnyecture  or  promuiencc  of  fipires  l>ryond  or  alxive 
the  plane  or  ground  on  whicJ]  it  is  formed ; it  is 
divided  uito  alto^relirro,  bosto-rtlirro,  and  rfmii- 
rr/iero,  or  high,  low,  and  middle  relief.  In  Paint- 
ing, the  degree  of  force  or  boldness  hy  which  a 
1 figure  seems  at  a due  distance  to  stand  out  from 
the  ground  of  the  painting,  as  if  really  emboaswl. 
The  EngUah  word  rtlitj'vi  often  used  for  rtliero. 

, Bklight,  rc-lite',  c.  a (re  and  light.')  To  light 
anew ; to  rekindle ; to  set  on  fire  again. 

' Ilia  power  can  heal  me,  and  r<ligkt  my  eye.— /bps. 

Bei.Igiok,  re-lij'un,  $.  (Fr.  aud  Span,  rrligio,  from 
! rtligo,  I bind  anew,  I.at.  probably  fruin  its  origi- 

j nally  signifying  an  oath  oi  vow  to  the  god.**.) 

i Virtue,  as  founded  upMi  reverence  of  God,  and 

' expectation  of  ftiture  rewards  and  imubihmcnls; 

1 as  di.stinct  from  tlteolgy^  it  consists  in  godliness 

[ or  real  piety  in  practice,  in  the  perfonnance  of  oU 

1 known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men,  in  nhe- 

j dience  to  divine  command,  or  from  love  to  God 

and  his  law;  as  distinct  from  virtue  or  moraUlg, 

1 it  cimaists  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  duties  we  uwo 
1 directly  to  G<id  from  a principle  of  obedience  to  his 
will;  any  sy»tero  of  faith  or  worship,  as  opposed 
to  others;  religions  riles,  in  the  phjnL 
nKUGU»fAHY,  re-Uj'nn-a-re,  a.  Bilating  to  reli- 
, gion  5 pious. — Obwlcte. 

1 BhLiGioMSM,  re-lij'un-izm.  a.  The  practice  of  re- 
ligion ; adherence  tn  religion. 

\ RkMGi05i8T,  re-lij'un-ist,  a A bigot  to  any  rc- 
1 figious  persua^iion. 

Rei.igious,  re-lij'u!»,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
religion ; pioos ; godly ; devoted  to  the  practice  of 
religion  ; exact  or  strict,  roch  as  religion  requires ; 
engaged  by  vows  to  a monastic  life ; appropriated 
to  the  perfonnance  of  sacred  or  religiiius  duties ; 
—a.  a person  hound  by  monastic  vows,  or  seques- 
tered from  secuhir  concerns,  and  devoted  to  a life 
of  piety  and  devotion;  a monk  or  friar;  a non. 
Religiously,  re-lijWle,  aiL  Piously;  with  love 

and  reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being;  according  to  1 
the  rites  of  religion}  reverently;  strictly;  consci- 
entioubly.  | 

Reuoioisnrss,  re-lij'us-nes,  a.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  religious. 

RklinqI'ENT,  re-liiigk'«cnt,  a.  Rt-linqulehing;— 
a.  one  who  relinquishes. 

REi.iNQt  1911,  re-Ungk'wish,  r.  a.  (rrlintjun,  from 
re  and  lintpw,  I leave,  Lat.)  To  withdraw  from; 
to  forsake ; to  abandon ; to  (juit ; to  release ; to 
renounce  a clsun  to ; to  forU*ar.  | 

Reunqi’Isher,  re-Uiigk'wiftb-ur,  a.  One  who  re- 
ItnquisheA.  1 

Rei.inqi'Isiiment,  n*-lingk'wi»h-ment,  a.  The  act 
of  forsaking;  the  renouncing  of  a cUiim  to. 

ReLiQt'ART,  rel’e-kwa-re,  a.  (reliqwtirt.^  Fr.  from 
reliuguoy  Ijit.)  A depository  for  relica;  a coakii 
in  which  relics  are  kept 

Relique. — See  Relic. 

Rei.iaii,  relish,  a.  (from  re  and  Ucher,  to  lick,  Fr.  ?) 
Taste;  the  {tlrasant  efii'Ct  experienced  on  the  pa-  j 
lute  from  food  or  drink ; liking ; delight ; appetite ; 
Sense ; the  faculty  of  perceiving  excellence ; literary 
taste,  as,  a relith  for  poetrv ; the  power  of  pleasing ; 

When  liberty  U gone, 

Life  grows  insipid  and  baa  kwt  Ita  re/iM. — Addiacm. 
cast;  manner; 

It  preserves  some  reliai  of  old  writing.— 

— r.  a.  to  give  an  agreeable  taste  to;  to  like  the 
taste  of;  to  be  gmtiiled  with  the  enjoyment  of; 

— r.  n.  to  have  a pleasant  taste;  to  have  a fia- 
Tonr;  to  give  pleasure. 

RELI9IIABLE,  rcl'isb-a-bl,  a.  Gustable;  having  an 
agreeable  taste. 

Relive,  rc-Uv',  r.  «.  To  live  again ; to  revive; — 
r.  a.  to  recall  to  life. — linprojter,  and  not  used  in 
tills  sense. 

RELOVti,  re-lov',  v.  n.  To  love  in  return. — Not  in  use. 

KeL(  CENT,  re-lu'sent,  a.  (re/ucaiu,  Lat.)  Sbiuing ; 
transparent;  pellucid.  \ 

In  brighter  maseii,  the  stream 

Flays  o’er  the  mead. — 2'komacn. 

Reluct,  re-lukP,  e.  a.  {relucUn-^  I.aL)  To  strive 
or  struggle  against. — Seldom  used. 

Kellctancb,  re-luk'tans,  \ a.  (re/actor,  I strive 

Reluctancy,  re-luk'tan-se, / against,  I.at.)  Un- 
willingness ; repugnance ; struggle  in  opposition, 
followed  by  to  or  trtM. 

Reli’CTaNT,  re-Ink'tant,  a.  {reluctant^  Lat.)  Strug- 
gling or  striving  against ; resisting  with  violence ; 

Clnuds  began 

To  darken  all  the  kills,  and  smoke  to  mil 
In  dusky  wreaths,  dames. — Hilton. 

unwilling;  acting  with  slight  repugnance;  coy; 
proceeding  from  an  unwilling  mind,  as,  reluctant 
obe«,lience, 

Reli'CTantly,  rc-luk'tant-Ie,  ad,  1^'itb  resistance; 
with  unwilHngticsa. 

Rki  UCTATE,  re-luk'tate,  r.  n.  To  struggle;  to  re- 

sb>t. 

Reli  CTATlox,  re-luk-taVliun, a.  Repugnance;  re- 
sistance; unwillingness. 

Rkll’ctikg,  rc-luk'ting,  a.  Averse;  unwilling. 

Rkm  ME,  re-lmne',  e.  a.  (ro//umer,  Fr.  from  re  and 
lunun,  light,  Lat.)  To  rekindle;  to  light  anew. 

Reli  MINE,  rc-Iu'inin,  r.  a.  (re/ummo,  Lat.  ro/As- 
fnmore,  luL)  To  light  anew;  to  rekindle;  ta 
illuminate  again. 

Rely,  rc-li',  r.  n.  (from  re  and  tie.)  To  lean  or 
re>t  upon  with  confidence ; to  put  trust  iu ; to  de» 
pi-ud  upon. 
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REMAIN-  BEMARKABLKNE.SS.  REMARKABLY— REMEMBRANCE. 

^ Bemaik,  re-mane',  v.  #».  (remaafo,  I.M.)  To  con- 
tinue; tn  reet  or  abide  in  a place;  to  continue  in 
a particular  atute ; to  be  left  aBcr  others  bare 
withdrawn ; to  be  left  out  of  a greater  qulmtitj  or 
number ; to  be  left  as  not  included  or  compriaod 
to  continue  in  the  some  state; 

Cbil<]leM  thou  art,  childleM  rma^n. — ifUtoo. 

—V.  a,  to  await;  to  be  left  to;-^Co  rtnuttn  is  not 
pniftcrlv  an  active  verb:  when  used  as  such,  to  U 
umlerstouJ,  as  in  the  expresHion ; 

What  rematiu  ^tn)  him 
Thau  unkoovn  danigvrs. — 

—9.  relict;  that  which  U left  ; a corpse;  a habi- 
tation ; an  abode  or  staj. 

A mo«t  miraculous  work  In  this  imn]  kinfr. 
Which,  ofien  since  my  here  remaw  In  Kn^^land, 
Fto  seen  him  do. — 

— ^The  plural  is  generally  used, — see  Remains. 

Remainder,  re-mayn'dur,  a.  That  which  is  left 
after  a part  has  been  taken  away;  relicts;  re- 
mains : a corpse  of  a human  being,  usually  writteu 
rtmauit, 

Show  us 

The  poor  rtmauKiier  of  Audronicus. — 7V(u#  Atvhtmktu. 
In  Arithmetic,  the  sum  which  remains  after  the 
subtrahend  is  taken  from  the  minuend.  In  Law, 
an  estate  limited  to  take  efiect  and  be  enji^ed  after 
another  estate  is  determined.  A terit  of  formedon 
•»  remoMw/er,  a writ  which  lies  where  a man  gives 
lands  to  another  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  remainder 
to  a tliird  person  in  tail  or  in  and  he  who  has 

the  partiailar  estate  dies  without  issue  heritable, 
and  a stranger  intrudes  upon  him  In  remainder, 
and  keeps  him  out  of  posso.'«ion, — in  this  case,  the 
remnindrr-man  shall  have  his  wrrit  of  formedon  in 
the  remainder,'— «k  remaimiig;  left. — Obsolete. 

Ills  brain 

Is  as  dry  as  the  remaimdet  biscuit 
After  a voyage. — SMoMm. 

i2nRm»(/rr-man,  the  person  who  has  an  estate 
after  a particular  estate  is  detennined. 

Remains,  re-maynx',  s.  pht,  'Fhat  which  la  left  after 
a part  is  separated,  taken  away,  or  destroyed,  as, 
the  remain*  of  a city  ; a dead  b^y ; a corpse. 

Remand,  re-mand',  r.  a.  {rtmander^  Fr.  re  and 
mando,  1 command,  Lat)  To  send  back ; to  call 
back. 

Remandment,  ro-mand'raent,  s.  A remanding  or 
ordering  back. 

Remanenck,  rem'a-nena,  \ $.  (rmurneiis,  remain- 

Remanency,  rem'a-nen-se,/  ing,  Lat.)  A re- 
m:uning. 

Remanent,  rem'a-nent,  «.  The  part  remaining ; — 
(little  used,  now  crmtracted  into  remnant;)— a. 
remaining;  continuing. — Little  used. 

There  U a rfmmtemt  felicity  In  the  very  Ukemory  of  these 
1 spiritual  delights.— Taylor. 

Rkmakk,  re-murk',  $.  (renMiryMe,  Fr.  rs  and  ro»»rL.) 
Obserrntion  or  notice,  particularly  when  expressed 
in  words  or  writing;  notice  taken; — r.  a.  (re- 
maryaer,  Fr.)  to  observe ; to  note  in  the  mind; 
to  express  in  words  or  writing  what  one  thinks  or 
sees;  to  exguess  obscirationx. — Obsolete  in  the 
following  senses:  to  mark;  to  point  out;  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

The  prisoner  5>aroson  here  I seek. 

— itU  msoAclcs  rrmork  him:  tbers  be  sits.— JfiVton. 

Remarkadle,  re-mdr'ka-bl,  o.  Obsen-aWe;  wor- 
thy of  note;  extraordinary;  that  deserves  particu- 
lar notice. 

Rkmarkableneas,  re-mdrlca-bl-nsa,  «.  Observ- 
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ableness ; worthiness  of  mnark ; the  quality  of 
deserving  particular  notice. 

Remarkably,  re-mdr'kn-ble,  ad.  In  a manner  or 
degree  worthy  of  notice ; in  an  extraordinary 
manner. 

Remarker,  re-mdrlcur,  s.  An  observer;  one  who 
makes  remarks. 

Remakticate,  re-mas'te-katc,  r.  a.  (re  and  masti- 
otte.)  To  chew  or  masticate  .igniu;  to  chew  over 
and  over,  as  in  chewing  the  cud. 

Remastication,  re-mas-te-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
masticating  again  or  rejwatedly. 

Rembus,  rem'bus,  s.  roaming  about,  Gr.)  A 

genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  CarHl<ida% 

Remediable,  ro-ine'de-a-bl,  a.  (from  ^medy.)  Ca- 
pable of  remedy  or  cure. 

REMtDiABLY,  re-me'rlc-a-ble,  ad.  So  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  remedy  or  cure. 

Remedial,  re-mc'de-al,  n,  (rrmrdUiU*,  Lat.)  Af- 
fording a remedy : intended  for  a remedy. 

Remediate,  re-me'dr-atc,  a.  Medicanal ; affording 
a remedy.— Obsolete. 

Bo  aidant  and  rrmedialt 
In  the  good  man's  distress.— 5Aola. 

Remediless,  rem'o-dc-les,  a.  Kot  admitting  of 
remedy;  incurable;  des;>crate;  irrcp.arable ; not 
admitting  change,  reversiil,  or  recovcir. 

Rehedilessly,  rcm'e-de-lcs-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
or  degree  that  precludes  a remedy. 

Remkdilsssnssb,  rem'e-de-lefr-ncs,  #.  Incurnbie- 
Tiess. 

Remedy,  rem'e-de,  s.  (remedium,  from  rs  and  me- 
(/ror,  I heal,  I.at.  rtmide,  Fr.)  Any  medicine  or 
ap[>lication  which  puts  an  end  to  disease  and  re- 
stores health ; that  which  counteracts  an  evil  of 
any  kind,  wiUi  ybr,  to,  or  ogaitut; 

What  may  be  the  rrm«dy  or  cure 

To  evils,  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. — Miltom. 

that  which  cures  uneasiness,  or  repairs  loss  or 
disaster  \ — r.  a.  to  cure,  heal,  or  remove,  as  a 
disease  or  evil  oS  any  kind ; to  repair ; to  remove 
mischief. 

Remember,  re-mem'bur,  v.  a.  (rtmembre^  Norm, 
rewianoror,  Lat.)  To  have  in  the  mind  an  idea 
which  we  bad  before,  and  which  recurs  to  the 
mind  without  effort ; to  recollect  or  call  to  mind ; 
to  bear  or  keep  in  mind;  to  attend  to;  to  preserve 
from  being  foi^tten ; to  mention,  or  not  to  omit — 
(obsolete  in  this  sense) ; 

If  such  certainty  be  omitted,  such  dtatlon  Is  Invalid, 

as  to  many  cases  hereafter  to  be  rrmtmUrtd.^Ayl>ff€. 
to  put  in  mind,  or  to  remind. — Obsolete. 

Joy  being  altogether  wanting, 
it  doUi  rtmembtr  me  the  more  of  sorrow. — ShaJtt, 
To  rtmembor  mercy  is  to  exerdse  it. 

Rememberer,  ro-mcm'bor-ur,  «.  One  who  re- 
members. 

Remembrance,  re-memlirans,  s.  (French.)  Ro- 
tenlion  in  memory;  memory;  recollection;  re- 
vival of  any  idea ; transmission  of  a fact  from  one 
to  another ; 

Titan, 

Among  the  heavens,  th'  !mni«>rtal  fact  display'd, 
I.est  the  rnMmhrane«  of  hU  grief  should  fail, 

And  in  the  constellations  wrote  bis  talc.— Addiwm. 

account  preserved ; something  to  assist  the  me- 
mory ; memorial:  a token  by  which  one  ia  kept  in 
the  memory;  notice  of  something  absent;  power 
of  n*meinboriug  ; limit  of  time  within  which  a fact 
can  bo  remembered;  admonition;  memorandum; 
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REUEMBBAKCER— REMISSION. 


« note  to  he}p  tbo  memory } boooorable  menxnj. 
^Obtolete  in  this  sense. 


Bowmary  and  roe  keep  _ 

Beeminf  and  aaTottr  w the  vlnter  lonie,  time. 

Or«.»d.™»«W.b.™toroub«h.^  R«ni.ting: 

nmin^  or  fto  remom^  of  w^li.ng.  ^ 3 • 7 . 

An  officer  of  ^ fomt  rf  Ex^er  who  per-  re-mU'n.^'  E SuAmm;  .lowne*,, 

for™  Yinou  ftncb^  the  chief  of  wM  « ^ cucleenieM , negligence;  wurt  of  «donr;  cold- 
pnt  the  pdges  of  that  conrt  m remembrance  of  ^ 


BEMISSU’E— BteMOKSTRATB. 


ponuy  subsidence  of  the  Wolcnce  of  a diwase  or 
of  pain,  as  distingiushed  from  tniennusiun^  ia 
which  the  disease  learcs  tbs  patient  entirely  for  a 
time. 


Remibslt,  re-misle,  ad.  Carelcsaly;  negll^ntly; 

without  Tigonr;  slowly;  slackly. 

Bbhimkebs,  re-mis'nes,  $.  Slackness;  slowness; 
carelessness ; negligence ; want  of  ardour ; cold- 
ness ; want  of  punctuality. 


such  things  as  are  to  be  called  on  or  done  for  the  J \ /• •.!.  r — j t i t . 


king’s  beneBt.  There  were  formerly  three  of  these 
officers — the  irmy’s  remembrancer,  the  tord  (rea> 
swrer's  remembronoer,  and  the  remenbnmcer  of 
first  frwU ; but  the  duties  of  the  second  of  these 
officers  were  merged  ia  those  of  the  first,  hy  8 and 
4 Wm.  IV.  cap.  99. 

Rbmrmoratb,  re-mem'o-rate,  v.  a.  (rememorates, 
remembered,  I.at)  To  remember ; to  revive  in  the 
memory. — Obsolete. 

Rememoeation,  re-mem>o-ra'shtui,  a.  Bsmem- 
braitca. — Obsolete. 

Helps  of  memory,  of  affection,  of  rmsmcnHem^—Mimiafu. 


nettrt,  Fr.)  To  relax ; to  make  less  intense ; 

Bo  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.— JftKoa. 
to  forgive ; to  eurrender  the  right  of  punishing  a 
aime ; to  pardon  a fault ; to  give  up  or  resign ; to 
refer , to  send  back ; 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  gnard^i>ry(<M. 
to  transmit  money,  bills,  or  other  things  in  pay- 
ment of  goods  received ; to  restoro— (obsolete  b 
this  sense); 

The  archbishop  was  retained  piiaoner,  bat  after  a 
short  time  rewUtt^  to  bU  liberty. — 


uvivB  luvuiux  r.  VI  aMCVMWU.  %N  mncmwnNMM..— Mtnuuin*.  ^ i . . . . 

. w,  w —0.".  to  slacken  • to  grow  less  intense  ; to  abate, 

Remebcie,)  re-mer'se,  r.  o.  (rcmercicr,  Fr.j  To  by  growing  lem  eager ; to  abate  m violence  for  a 
Remeect,  ) tkaok.~Obeo]ote.  tune  with^t  intermis^ou,  as,  a fever  remits  at  a 

OATrlng  hie  servlee  and  hta  dearest  Ufe  Certain  boor  each  day. 

Fv^def«nea,agaii»tthat^  REWTifBET,  re-mit'inent,  s.  The  act  of  remittbg 

fiha  him  rtmeracd  as  the  patron  of  henife.-^«-.  « 

Bkmioss,  rane-jea,  a.  pbt.  (rsmspo,  I row,  Lat.)  Remittai.,  re-mit'tal,  s.  A remitting;  agitingnp; 
In  Ornithology,  the  quill-featbera  of  a bird,  which,  sonendcr. 


Remebcie,)  re-mer'se,  r.  a.  (mnerewr,  Fr.)  To 
Remeect,  > thank.— 'Obsolete. 

OATrlng  hie  servlee  and  hta  dearest  Ufe 
For  her  defence,  sgainet  thst  earie  to  fight; 
fiha  him  mwroej;  as  the  patron  of  her  life.— 


like  oars,  propel  it  throu^  the  air. 

Bbmioeatb,  re-mi'grate,  r.  n.  (remi^,  from  re 
and  Bupro,  1 migrate,  Lat.)  To  remove  back  to  a 
former  plan  or  state;  to  return. — See  Migrate;. 


Remittaecb,  re-mit'tans,  s.  In  Commerce,  the  set 
of  tnnamitting  money,  bills,  or  the  like,  to  a dis- 
tant place,  m payment  for  goods  purchased;  the 
sum  or  thing  remitted  m payment. 


RsMiOEATloir,  re-mi-gro'shnn,  s.  Removal  back  Bemitteb,  re-mit'tur,  s.  (remifto,  I send  back. 


agab ; a migratioo  to  a former  place. 

Bemucp,  re-mbde',  r.  a.  (re  and  niMdl)  To  pot  b 
miud ; to  bdng  to  the  remembrance  of;  to  bring 
to  Dotke  or  ooosideration. 

Bemjniscevcb,  rem-in-ia'sens,  ) s.  (French.) 

BEMiMifiCEEcr,  rem-m-is'sen-se,  / That  bculty 
of  the  mind  by  which  foegotten  ideas  are  recalled 


iMt.)  One  who  remits,  or  who  procures  the  con- 
veyanee  or  payment  of  money ; one  who  pardons. 
In  Law,  a restitution  of  one  who  has  two  titles  to 
lands  and  tenemeota,  and  is  seised  of  them  b re- 
spect of  bis  latter  title,  which  proving  defective, 
biB  is  restored  or  sent  bock  to  his  former  or  more 
aodent  title. 


or  revived;  recollection;  a relation  of  what  is  REMmiTVE,  re-mit'te-tnr,  $.  (Lstin,  It  is  remitted 


recollected. 

Reminiscbict,  rem-in-Wsent,  a.  One  who  c^lle  to 
mbd,  and  records  past  events. 

Bemieiscsktial,  rem-in-is-sen'shal,  a.  Pertam- 
bg  to  reminiscence  or  recollection. 

Bemxpeds,  rem'e-peda,  «.  phi.  (remue,  an  oar,  and 
pes,  pedes,  a foot,  Lat.)  An  order  of  Coleopterous 


or  sent  back.)  In  Law,  an  entry  or  minute  which 
a plabtiff  sometimea  makes,  espreasive  of  his  in- 
tention to  give  np  or  waive  the  damages  which  be 
has  originally  decoded  m his  declaration ; it  also 
rignifies  the  retuming  or  sending  back,  by  a court 
of  appeal,  the  record  and  procoedbgt  whence  the 
came. 


nuKt^includiiigUi(wewIiichh>ntb«Uni»bp  RxiiXAirr,  rnn'nKit, «.  (contracted  from  Renianmt.)  j 
for  swunming.  Residae  ; that  which  is  left  after  the  destruction  | 

Bemipes,  rem e-pes,  e.  (remus,  an  oar,  and  pes,  a or  removal  of  a part;  that  which  remains; a i 

foot,  Lat)  A genua  of  Decapod  Crustaceans:  remabing;  yet  left.  I 

Family,  Msrroura.  Remollient,  rs-rool'yent,  a.  (French.)  Mollify-  i! 

Remise,  n-mise,  o.  a.  (French,  delay.)  To  pve  bg;  softening.  || 

orgnntlack;  to  ndcuc;  terengnornirrendcr  Bemoltkh,  re-morten,  o.  Melted  .pun.  |i 

bj  deed.  BEHOUtTKAKOE,  re-mon'itran.,  t.  (neKMlrmce,  if 

Bbmibs,  re-mis  ,o.  (rsMu,Fr.  reimsiiw.  Lot)  Slack;  Fr.)  Expostulation;  preaeing  snggeationa  b op-  ' 


dilatory ; negUgint ; slow ; languid ; not  mtense. 
Remissible,  re-mis'se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  remitted 
or  forgiven. 

Bbmissioe,  re-mish'an,  s.  (French,  remissio,  from 
remit/o,  I send  bade,  Lat.)  Abatement ; relaxa- 


Fr.)  Expostulation;  preaeing  snggeationa  b op- 
porition  to  any  action  or  maaanre ; expoatolaiy 
' counsel  or  advice ; reproof. 

BEMOESTEAirr,  re-mon'strant,  a,  Expostulatoiy ; 
nigmg  strong  reasons  against  an  act; — s.  one 
who  remonstrates. 


tbn  ; moderation;  dimbntion  of  intonrity,  as  the  Remoksteamts,  re-mon'stranta,*. pb.  In  Church 
rereMMon  of  the  ran  s heat ; rrlease ; discharge  or  History,  those  Armenians  whorpmnnstnttf'il  flgsin^t 

relinquishment  of  a claim  or  right;  Lirgivenew  or  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  b 1618. 

pardon,  that  is,  the  givmg  up  of  the  punishment  Remoestratb,  re-mon'strate,  e.  n.  (remonstro, 
^ to  crime  ; the  act  of  aendmg  back— (obsolete  from  re  and  monstro,  1 slww,  IjU,  remotUrei\ 

in  this  sensa.)  In  Pathology,  ^atement ; a tom-  Fr.)  To  exhibit  strong  reasons  against  any  courre 

won.  u.  S s 


REMONSTRATION— REMOVE. 


! of  proceeding ; to  expositdiite r.  a.  to  show  bj 
I a strong  representation. 

' Remonstratiok,  re-mon-stra'shun,  «.  The  act  of 
I remonstrating. 

’ I Remoxstkatob,  ro*moQ'stnij>tar,  $,  One  who  < 

i rcmonstntce. 

] RBiioPLKCRiDEfl,  rcm-o»plD're-dia.  a.  A genns  of 
, Trilobites,  found  in  the  SUurtan  stnita  of  T/ronCf 

^ by  Portlo^ 

. Remoba,  rem'o-ra,  «.  (re  and  moror,  T delay,  Lat.) 
Delay ; obstacle ; hinderonce. — Obeoleto  in  these 
senses. 

i,  Wlut  mlebty  and  inrlslbla  remera  It  this  In  matrl> 
non  j I — MitUm. 

In  Heraldry,  the  name  given  to  the  serpent,  which 
I is  ernblemotic  of  prudence. 

Remobatb,  rem'o-rate,  r.  a.  To  hinder ; to  delay. 

ii  — Obaoloto. 

i ' Rbmord,  re*mawrd',  9.  a.  To  rebuke;  to  esdte  to 
! remorse ; 

I ^ Seotyme  he  nnet  vires  remtrde.—SieUom. 

I . ~^.n.  to  feel  remorse. — Obsolete  in  all  its  senseo. 

RESfOBbENcr,  re>ZDawr'<kn*se,  s.  Compunction; 
remorse. 

< Remobse,  re>mawTs',  s.  (remoms,  Lat.)  Pain  of 

I I mind  arising  from  a sense  of  guilt ; tendeniess ; 
pity ; compasdon  ; sympathetic  sorrow. 


Curse  on  the  unpardonlnE  prince,  whom  tears  can  draw 

, To  no  rtm$rm  ; who  rales  bj  Uoa’s  law.-^&hiiis. 

> Remorseo,  le-mawnt',  a.  Feeling  remorsc.^Ob> 
Boiete. 

The  soul  of  the  resMwisd  drnweth  near  to  the  grave.— 

Up.  ifaU. 

I ^MORERFUL,  rs-mawn'lel,  flb  Full  of  remome; 
denoting  the  pain  of  guilt ; ocanpassioQato;  feeling 
tenderly ; pitiable. 

, Rsmobselbse,  re>mawn1cs,  o.  Vnpitying;  cniel; 

y insensible  to  dbtresa. 

Rbmor8BLB88LT,  ro-mawTsles-le,  odL  Without 
remorse. 

RBMOR8Br.B8BKPS8,  re>mawrs'les>nes,  s.  Savage 
cruelty ; insetisibility  to  dbtress. 

Remote,  re^mote',  a,  (ranofiUy  I.at.)  Distant  in 
place ; not  near ; distant  in  time,  post  or  future ; 
nut  immediate ; primary ; not  proximate ; alien ; 
foreign ; not  agreeing  with  ; abstracted. 

Bemotblt,  re-mote1e,  ad.  Kot  nearly ; at  a dis- 
tance ; slightly ; in  a small  degree. 

Remoter  E88,  re-mote 'nes,  «.  State  of  being  dis- 
tant in  space  or  time ; distance  in  consanguinity ; 
distance  in  ojieration  or  efficiency;  sK^tneas; 
smoltoess,  as  remotetteM  of  resemblance. 

Rbmotior,  re-mo'shon,  «.  The  art  of  removing ; 
state  of  being  noKr^  to  a distance. — Kot  in 
use. 

All  this  safety  were  remotiom,  and  thy  defence  abeenoe. 

• — A<a». 

BSMOiTifT,  re-mownt'i  v.  a.  To  mount  again;— 
r.  n.  to  reascend. 

j REMOTABTLirr,  re-md-va-hil'e-te,  $.  The  capa- 
city of  being  removable  or  displaced. 

\ Removable,  ro-moo'v»-bi,  a.  lliat  may  be  re- 
moved. 

I ' Removai.,  re-moo'val,  s.  The  act  of  moving  from 

' one  place  to  another ; the  act  of  putting  out  of  any 
place ; the  act  of  putting  away ; dtsmbsion  from 
an  office  or  poet ; the  state  of  being  removed. 

Remote,  rc-moov^,  r.  a.  (remoreo,  Lat.  re  and  I 
more.)  To  cause  to  change  place ; to  displace  | 
from  an  office  ; to  take  or  put  away  in  any  man-  , 
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ner ; to  catiae  to  leave  a penoo  cr  thing;  to  ban- 
ish or  destroy ; I 

Bemort  sorrow  from  thins  heart.— Jfeefe*.  xl. 
to  carry  from  one  court  to  another,  as  to  remore  - 
a cause  or  suit  by  appeal ; to  take  from  the  pre- 
•ent  state  of  being,  as  to  remore  one  by  death ; — j 
r.  R.  to  change  place  in  any  manner ; to  change  j 
the  place  of  residence;—#,  change  of  place;  trons- 
latioQ  of  one  to  the  place  of  another;  act  of  mov-  J 
ing  a man  in  chcos  or  other  game ; departure ; ; 
the  act  of  changing  place ; removal;  a step  in  any 
scale  of  gradation ; any  indefinite  distance ; the  ^ 
act  of  putting  a horse*#  shoes  on  different  feet ; a ; 
dish  to  be  ch-mged  while  the  rest  of  the  course  re-  i 
mains ; ensccpUbility  of  being  removed. — Obsolete  , 
in  the  last  sense.  I 

What  is  earlv  received  {q  any  considerable  strength  . 
of  impress,  l»  of  difficult  rcww>w.— (7/flHPi'Wc,  | 

Rfmovednesp,  re-moo Ved-nes,  #.  The  state  of 
being  removed ; remoteness.  | 

Remoter,  re*moo'vur,  #.  One  who  removes.  , 

Remphar,  rvm'fan,  #.  An  idol  worshipped  by  tbs 
Israelites  while  in  the  wilderness. 

Remloient,  re-mn'Je-«nt,  a.  {rtmvgio^  I beOow, 
Lat.)  Bellowing. 

Rkmumerability,  re-mu-ner-a-bn'e-te,  «.  ffrum 
I Remunerate.)  The  capacity  of  bang  reworded,  f 
Rbmukkrablr,  re-nra'ner-a-bl,  a.  1'hat  may  be 
rewarded : fit  or  proper  to  be  leoompenaed. 
Rbmuvcratr,  re-mu  ner-ate,  v.  a.  (munwro,  ' 
from  re  and  aMmes,  a gill,  Lat.)  To  reward ; to 
recompense ; to  requite. 

Reml'MERatiov,  re-mu-ncr-a'shan,  «.  Reward;  | 
recompense ; Um  act  of  paying  an  equivalent  for  ' 
eerviueo,  loeo,  or  anfierings ; the  equivalent  given  ^ 
for  eervicee,  loss,  or  sufleringo. 

Rbmurbiutivb,  re-mn'ner-a-tir,  a.  Exeidacd  hi 
rewarding ; that  bestows  reward 
Remumkratory,  re-mn'ner-a-tnr-e,  m.  Affording  ’ 
recompense ; rewarding. 

Bbmuria,  rem-u're-a,  «.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity, 
feethrola  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus,  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus.  Thi^  were  | 
afterwards  called  Lemuria,  and  celebrated  yeariy.  I 
Rbmurmur,  rc-mnr'mnr,  c.  a.  (rmamuro,  frw  } 
re  and  fnemufro,  1 mnnnnr,  Li^)  To  utter  back  i 
in  mnrmnrs ; to  repeat  m tow  hoarse  anandi ; — ! 
c.  n.  to  munimr  ; to  return  or  echo  in  luw  | 
rarabting  sonnda. 

Bskal,  re  nal,  a.  (reiM#,  the  kidneys,  Lat.)  Per-  I 
taining  to  or  formed  in  the  kidn^,  as  t^  renui  ‘ 
arteries,  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Rbmari),  mi'drd,  #.  (French.)  The  fox;  n name  I 
nsed  in  fables,  but  not  in  common  disooune.  | 
Rbnascercy,  re-nos'sen-ee,  «.  (rennsceas,  bora  < 
again,  from  re  and  nofcor,  1 am  born,  Lat.)  The  I 
state  of  springing  or  being  produced  igaia.  ! 

Remascbxt,  re-naa'sent,  o.  Springing  or  rising  j 
into  being  i^pun ; reproduced.  : 

RBRAsetBLB,  rs-Baa'se-bl,  a.  That  may  be  r^ro-  >1 
doted ; that  may  spring  again  into  being. 
Rencoi'MTBR,  ren-kown'tur,  s.  (rewooetre,  Fr.)  A : 
meeting  in  opposition  or  contest ; a casual  com-  j 
hat  or  action;  a sudden  contest  or  engagement.  ! 
In  Heraldry,  applied  to  a beast  in  blaaoiilng,  w1kk«  | 
face  stands  ri^t  forward,  as  if  it  came  to  meet  , 
the  person ; — v.  n.  to  meet  the  enemy  nnexpect-  i 
ediy ; to  clash  ; to  come  into  colUson ; to  akinni^h 
with  another ; to  fight  hand  to  luuid  ; — v.  a.  to  I 
meet  nnex}ioctedly ; to  attack  hand  to  band.  | 
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1 B£MD— BOEW.  BENEWABLE— REEOVATE. 

Bswxs  rend,  v.  a.  Pret.  aitd  pa»t  pert,  ml,  (rendan^ 
krendaiif  Sax.)  To  separate  into  parU  with  lud* 
den  force  or  violence ; to  tear  asunder ; to  split ; 
— n.  to  separate ; to  split ; to  be  di«inited. 

* The  rocks  «)id  rsadL  the  veQ  of  the  temple  divided  of 

ltself.~i^.  Tcijrlor. 

In  Scripture,  to  rmd  the  heart,  to  have  bitter  sor> 
row  for  an.  To  rend  the  heavene,  to  appear  in 
majestv. 

Rewobb.  len'dnr,  s.  (from  Rend.)  One  who  rends ; 
(renefr'e,  Fr.  probablj  from  the  Latin  word  reddo, 
1 restore,)  a return ; a payment  of  rent ; an  ac- 
count given— (unusoal  in  the  last  three  senses); 

Newness 

Of  Clolev’s  death,  nay  drive  us  to  a reader 
Where  wo  have  livedo— Alets. 

— >w.  a.  to  return ; to  pav  back ; to  as  a 

retribution ; to  give  on  demand ; to  assign ; to 
invest  with  qualities;  to  tranship  as  from  one 
language  to  another ; to  surrender ; to  yield 
or  give  np  the  command  or  possession  of ; to 
afrbrd  or  pve  use  or  benefit ; to  represent ; to  ex- 
hibit In  Kautical  aflairs,  to  yield  or  give  way ; 
applied  to  the  tackle  of  a ship,  in  distinction  from 
1 srici;ui5r  or  jamininff.  To  render  back,  to  return ; 

* to  restore. 

; RBNDElUBtB,  ren'duT-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  ren- 
I dered. 

Bkkdbred,  ren'durd,  part.  a.  In  Architecture,  ren- 
dered  and  fioated,  plastered  with  three  coats,  as 
on  brick  worL  Rendered  and  Ht,  plssterod  with 
two  coats,  ss  on  naked  brick  or  stone  work.  Ren- 
dered, footed,  and  aet  for  paper,  plastered  with 
three  coats,  the  first  being  lime  and  hair  upon 
brick  work ; the  second,  the  same  compound  with 
i a little  more  hair,  and  then  footed  with  a long 
1 rule;  the  third, atvff  mix^  with  white  hw. 

Renubrbr,  ren'dor-ur,  s.  One  who  renders. 

Bt:N]>ERiKO,  ren'dur-ing,  s.  Version;  translation. 
In  Architer^ure,  the  act  of  laymg  tlie  first  coating 
of  plaster  on  brick  work. 

Bendezvocs,  ren-de-vooz\  or  ren'de-voo,  $ (rea- 
det  voue,  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a place,  Fr.) 
A place  apptunted  for  the  assembling  of  troops,  or 
the  place  where  they  assemble;  the  port  or  placo 
where  ships  are  to  join  company;  a place  of  meet- 
ing, or  a sign  tliat  draws  men  together ; an  assem- 
bly—(little  used  In  the  last  two  senses) ; — r.  n, 
to  assemble  at  a particular  place,  as  troops; — 
r.  a.  to  assemble  or  bring  together  at  a particular 
place. 

RENiJinr.B,  renMe-bl,  a.  (from  Render.)  That  may 
1 be  yielded  or  surrender^ ; that  may  be  translated. 

* —Not  in  use. 

‘ Rendition,  ren-dish'on,  #.  The  act  of  yielding 
1 possession;  surrender;  translation. 

* Renegade,  ren'e-gade,  \ t.  {reneffodo.  Span,  and 
Bkneoado,  reu-e*ga'do,i  Port,  from  re  and 

I I deny,  Lat.)  An  apostate  from  the  faith ; one 
j who  deserts  to  an  enemy ; a deserter;  a vagabond. 

Renege,  re-neje',  r.  a.  Lat.)  To  disown; 

1 to  renounce ; — v.  n.  to  deny. — Obsolete. 

8ucb  smillag  rogues  as  these  smooth  every  passion. 
PeitMt,  afflno ; and  turn  their  halcyon  biudes 
With  every  g^e  and  vary  of  their  masters.— 5Aoi». 

j Benbite,  re-net\  s.  (French.)  In  Farriery,  an  in- 
1 strument  of  polished  steel,  with  which  the  prick  in 
I a horse's  hoof  is  sounded. 

, Renew,  re-nu',  v.  a.  (re  and  nete.)  To  renovate; 

to  restore  to  a former  state ; to  rsboUd ; to  repiur ; 
to  ro-establish  ; to  confinu ; 

Let  ns  go  to  GUgal,  and  renew  the  kingdom  there.— 
1&MM.ZL 

to  repeat;  to  make  agun;  to  revive;  to  make 
fresh  and  vigoroua.  In  Commerce,  to  grant  a new 
bill  or  loan  for  the  amount  of  a former  one.  In  ^ 
Theology,  to  transform  to  now  life ; to  regenerate. 

Be  ye  transfrinned  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds.— 
Rom.  xU.  iv.  j 

Renewable,  re-nu'a-bl,  a*  That  may  be  renewed-  [ 
Renewal,  re-nn'al,  s.  The  art  of  renewing ; n*uo-  | 
vation.  I 

Renewed,  re-nude',  part  a.  Renovated ; regen-  ' 
crated. 

Rbnewedness,  re-nn'oil-Dos,  $.  State  of  being  | 
made  new.  | 

Renbwbdlt,  re-nu'cd-le,  m2.  Again ; once  more.  | 
Rbnbweii,  re-nn'ar,  s.  One  who  renc%va.  i 

Beeewinq,  re-nn'ing,  a.  That  renews  or  regenerates;  1 
tending  to  renovate ; — s.  the  act  of  making  new ; < 
renew^  1 

Reniella,  ren-e-ena,  s.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  | 
shell  of  which  is  transversely  and  irregularly  orin-  | 
cnlar;  subventricose  near  the  nmbones,  which  are  i| 
very  small,  terminal,  and  remote;  between  these  ' 
thm  is  a ^p  triangular  pit  lined  by  the  ligament;  M 
the  maigiu  of  the  pit  forms  a ssmkarde ; to  the  * 
edge  a narrow  cartilage  is  attached : Family,  Ari-  ] ^ 

Renifobm,  ren-e-filwnn',  o.  frenss,  the  kidneys, 
and  forma,  a form,  Lak)  Kidney -shaped. 
Rbnitencb,  ro-ni'tms,  > s.  (renstens,  resiating,  1 
Rbnitbnct,  re-ni'ten-ee,/  Lat.)  In  Mechanics,  ' 
that  resistanoe  in  solid  bodies  when  they  press  ' 
upon,  and  are  impelled  against,  one  another;  moral 
resistanoe ; rehK^ance. 

We  find  a rmiumey  In  oorselves  to  aeeribe  life  and  • 
Irritehility  to  the  eold  and  motioalese  fibres  of  plants.—  : 
Daneijt. 

Renitent,  im'e-tcnt,  «i.  Resisting  pressure  or  tlte  | 
effect  of  it;  acting  against  impulse  by  elastic  i 
force. 

Rennet,  ren'uet,  s.  (rumen,  to  run,  to  curdle,  i 
Qerm.)  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  : 
the  calf,  which  is  ^ed  and  used  in  coagulating 
milk  in  the  maoufucturs  of  cheese ; a kind  of  { 
apple.  j 

Renounce,  re-nowns',  v.  a.  (renoneer,  Fr.  rtnmieio,  I 
Lat.)  To  disclaim  ; to  disown;  to  reject;  to  cast 
off; — r.  n.  to  declare  renundation.— ObMleto  in 
this  sense. 

He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  It  good, 

By  ooe  rebeUious  act  rmoiouet  to  my  bkml.— />r|Mjea. 

In  card-playing,  not  to  follow  suit  when  the  per- 
son has  a card  (ff  the  same  sort; — a.  the  declining  j 
to  follow  suit  when  it  can  be  done. 

Renouncement,  re-nowns'inent,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
claiming or  rejecting:  renuudation. 

Renouncee,  te-nowns'or,  a.  One  who  renounces, 
disclaims,  or  rejects.  | 

Renouncing,  re-nownslng,  a.  The  act  of  disown-  | 
ing,  disclaiming,  denying,  or  rejecting.  In  Lew,  | 
renoknein^  probate,  ref^ug  to  take  upon  one's  | 
•elf  the  office  of  executor  or  executrix ; rcfusiiig  to  ] 
take  out  probate  under  a will  wlierein  one  bas  Uvn  | 
appointed  executor  or  executrix. — 1 Wmt.  J-Jxec.  ! 
160. 

Renovate,  ren'o-vate,  r.  a.  (renero,  IaL)  Ts  I 
renew ; to  restore  to  the  first  or  to  a good  state,  j 

W7  ; 
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BENTUNA—  REPARTEE. 


Rekovatioh,  ren-^Tft'sharif  «.  (FVench,  rtnoratio, 
LaL)  The  met  of  renewing;  miAwal;  the  sUte 
of  b^g  renewed. 

Removator,  renVTAj-tor, «.  The  person  or  thing 
that  renews. 

Renown,  re-nown',  *.  (renossm^  from  re  and 
fiontmer,  to  name,  Fr.)  Fame  ; cekbritj*,  exalted 
reputation ; pnuM  widelj  spread ; — r.  a.  to  make 
famous. 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  axMl  the  thtafs  of  fiuac^ 

That  do  renown  this  city. — Aois. 

Renowned,  re-nownd't  o Famous;  celebrated; 
eminent;  famed. 

Renown  EDLT,  re-nown'ed-Ie,  ad.  With  fame  or 
celebrity. 

Rbnownlkbs,  re-nown1ea,  a.  Without  renown ; 
inglorious. 

Rent,  rent.  Past  part  of  the  rerb  to  rea^,*— s.  A 
fissure;  s break  or  breach  made  by  force ; aschiam; 
a separation (renfe,  Fr.  from  reiicfre,)  in  Law,  ' 
a certain  profit,  a sum  of  money,  or  other  compen* 
aation  or  return,  iasoing  yearly  out  of  landa  and  tene- 
ments corporeal. — Ph»pdm.  Renta  are  of  different 
kinds : — Hent-duuye  is  where  a man  makes  over 
bis  estate  to  another,  yet  reserres  for  himaelf  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually,  with  a clause  of 
distress  for  non-payment  Rent-roily  a rental ; a list 
or  aocoont  of  rents  or  income.  Rent-oedky  i.  s.  dry 
rent,  that  which  a man  who  makes  over  his  estate 
reeeiTce  yeariy  to  be  paid  him,  without  any  cUuee 
of  diatr^  Rent-eerviee  is  that  which  hM  some 
corporeal  service  incident  to  it,  as  at  the  least 
fealty,  or  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Rente  of  osme 
were  fixed  and  determined  rents,  andenUy  paid  by 
tenants  in  a aet  or  aasited  quantity  of  money  or 
prorisiona.  When  these  rents  were  paid  in  silver, 
they  were  anciently  called  vkite  rents,  or  blanch- 
fsrma,  hi  distinction  from  rents  paid  in  work,  grain, 
or  baser  money,  or  black-mail.  Those  which  were 
paid  by  freeholders  were  called  duef-rentOy  and  all 
were  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  qwtf- 
rei»rs,  becaiM  thereby  they  were  quit  and  frw  of 
all  other  serricea.  Raek~renty  a rent  of  the  full 
value  of  the  tenement,  or  near  it.  Fee-fann-rtnly 
a rent-charge  issiung  out  of  an  estate  in  fee. 
RenU-rtedniiy  such  rents  as  were  anciently  pay- 
able to  the  crown  from  the  lands  of  religions  houses. 
— 1 /ast.  143,  and  2 /ast  19 ; — r.  a.  to  tear;  to 
lacerate; 

JtoM  your  heart,  and  not  your  ganneots.— .Toet  It  18. 
to  lease ; to  hold  by  paying  rent ; to  aet  to  a ten- 
ant;—^. a.  to  be  leased  or  let  for  rent ; to  rant. 
—Obsolete  in  this  sense* 

Rentable,  reirta-hl,  a.  That  may  be  rented. 

Rentage,  ren'taje,  s.  Rent — Obeolete. 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  flue  and  rmuage  doc.— 

Rental,  ren'tal,  s.  A schedule  or  sccoont  of  rents. 

Rente,  rent,  s.  (French.)  In  the  French  funds,  a . 
term  synonymous  with  annuity.  I 

Renter,  ren'tur,  $.  One  who  leases  an  estate ; the  j 
leasee  or  tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or  tenement 
on  rent;— o.  a.  (renfrotre,  Fr.)  to  fine-draw;  to  ' 
sew  together  the  edges  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  with-  i 
out  doubling  them,  so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  | 
visible.  In  Tiqiestry,  to  work  new  warp  into  a 
piece  of  damaged  tapestry,  and  on  this  to  restore 
the  orif^al  pattern  or  desi^ ; to  saw  np  artfriDy,  | 
as  a reoL  I 
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Renclina,  ren-u-li'na,  s.  A genus  of  mieroscopw 
FuraininHera. 

Rencmerate,  re-nn'mur-ate,  v.  a.  (remmero,  Lak 
To  reoonnL 

Renunciation,  le-nan-ee-a'shun,  a.  (rentmeiatiOy 
Lat)  The  act  of  renouncing;  aths^ning;  re- 
jection. 

Renvbrsb,  ren-Tcii',  e.  o.  (roirerser,  Fr.)  To  re- 
verse—(obsolete) ; — a.  act  with  the  head  down- 
wards, or  contrary  to  the  natural  posture.  In 
Beral^,  applied  to  anything  set  with  the  heed 
downwards,  as  a cAerrow  rewverse,  a chevron  with 
the  point  downwards ; so  also  when  a beast  is  re-  1 1 
presented  as  laid  upon  its  back.  1 1 

BurvEESEMENT,  ren-venmcot,  s.  The  act  re- 
versing.— ObeoleCe. 

Rbopuax,  re'o-faks,  a.  A genus  (ff  microseopio  j[ 
Foreminifera. 

Reorganization,  re-awr-gan-e-za'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  organixing  anew. 

Reorganize,  le-awr'gnn-ise,  r.  a.  (re  and  oryanhe,) 

To  organize  anew ; to  reduce  again  to  a a*gular 
body,  or  to  a system. 

Repaid,  re-pade'.  l^reterite  and  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  repa^. 

Repair,  re-pare',  v.  a,  (rqxtrer,  Fr.  reparoy  from 
re  and  paro,  I prepare,  Lat.)  To  restore  to  a 
sound  state  after  decay,  injury,  dilapidation,  or 
partial  destructioD ; to  rebuild  a part  decavai  os 
destroyed ; to  fill  up,  as  to  repair  a bira^ ; to 
make  amends,  as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equivalent; 

— V.  n.  (rgwfrer,  Fr.)  to  go  to;  to  betake  one's 
aelf ; to  resort ; — s.  restoration  to  a sound  or  good 
state  after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or  partial  destruc- 
tion ; reparation ; supply  of  loss ; the  act  of  be- 
taking one's  self ; a resorting ; abode.  In  Law, 
reparutMMe  faciendoy  a writ  against  oue  or  two 
joint  tenants  who  are  unwilling  to  repair. 

Repairable,  re-pare'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  rc- 
piured ; irparabte. 

Repairee,  re-porc'ur,  a.  Ooe  who  repairs,  restores, 
or  makes  amends. 

Repairnent,  re-pare'ment,  s.  The  act  of  repairing. 

Repaid,  re-pand',  a.  (re^Mndtij,  bent  badtwaid, 
Lat.)  In  Botany,  applied  to  a leaf,  the  rim  of 
which  is  terminated  by  angles  having  sinnaes  be- 
tween them,  inacribed  in  the  segment  of  a circle ; or 
which  has  a bending  or  wared  margin  without  any 
angles ; or  which  is  bordered  with  numerous  minute 
aiiglee  and  small  segments  of  circles  alternately. 

Repakdous,  rs-pan'dtts,  a.  Bent  upward;  ooo-  if 
vezedly  crooked. 

Reparable,  rep'-a-ra-bl,  a.  (French,  reparobiUty 
Lat.)  That  may  be  repaired;  that  may  be  re- 
trieved or  made  good ; that  may  be  supplii^  by  an 
equivalent. 

Reparably,  rep'a-ra-ble,  odL  In  a maimer  admit- 
ting of  restoration  to  a good  state,  or  of  amends, 
supply,  or  indemuificatlon. 

Reparation,  rep-a-ra'shun,  t.  The  art  of  ropair- 
ing;  restoratimi  to  aoundness  or  a good  state; 
supply  of  what  is  wastci ; amends;  indemnifica- 
tion for  loss  or  dam.ngc ; satisfaction  for  injury. 

Reparative,  re-par'a-tiv,  a.  That  rep.airs ; restor- 
ing to  a sound  or  good  state ; that  amends  defect 
or  mokes  good ; — a.  that  which  restores  to  a sound 
or  good  state;  that  which  makes  amends. 

Repartee,  rep-ar-te',  s.  (r^parfie,  Fr.  from  rtpnrfiry 
to  reply.)  A smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply;— 

V.  a.  to  make  smart  and  witty  replies. 
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IRepass,  r.  a,  (rgwMer,  Fr.  re  and  pms.") 

I To  pan  again;  to  travel  back^  aa  to  re^>oM  a 
{ bridj^ 

RKrASBUfO}  re-paa'sing,  part  a,  Fanlng  back. 

I , Fire  gtnnea  bind  the  iUm.  the  torrid  xooe 
! \ OlowB  vith  the  paaelng  and  rrpaaaimf  Wh^Drfdg^ 

\ ; RBrAST,  rc'paat'f  «.  (repor,  FV.  from  re  and  poaeoi 
I I fSeed,  Lat)  The  act  of  taking  food,  or  the  food 

{ I taken ; a meal ; food ; vietnala ; — r.  a.  to  feed ; 

to  feaat 

Rbpastttrb,  re-pas'tnre,  i.  Food ; entertainment. 
— Obeoirte. 

He  from  forage  wiU  Indtne  to  play; 

I Dot  if  thoa  eMve,  poor  eoul,  what  art  tboQ  tbent 
Food  for  hU  rage,  rtpoHvrt  for  hie  den.— £%oA«. 

. Bbfatriatb,  re-pat^re-ate,  r.  a.  (re  and  pa/reo, 

I one’s  coontiy,  Lat.)  To  restore  to  one's  own 
country. 

Repay,  re-pa^,  r.  a.  {rtpaper^  Fr.  rs  and  pay.')  To 
paj  back ; to  refund ; to  make  retnm  or  nqnital, 
in  a good  or  bad  sense,  as  to  rtpoy  kindness,  to 
rtpay  an  injury ; to  recompenao  j to  compensate, 
i Repayable,  re-paVU,  a.  That  is  to  be  rvpayed 
) or  refunded 

Repathekt,  re-pa'ment,  a.  The  set  of  peying 
back ; the  money  or  thing  repaid. 

Repeal,  re-peel',  r.  a.  (roppeZer,  to  recall,  Fr.)  To 
recall-^obaoletv  as  it  respects  persons) ; 

1 here  forget  all  former  eriofe; 

Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.— Aeie. 
to  abrogate ; to  reroke abrogation ; reroca- 
1 tion;  recall  from  exile. — Obsolete  in  the  last 
sense. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 

I A cause  fbr  thy  m»sai^  we  shall  not  send 

I O’er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a single  *nrr  — fflWitr 

, Rkpealability,  re-peel-a-bO'e-te,  > s.  The  qna- 
I Repealablkvsss,  re-peera-bl-nea,/  lity  or  state 
I of  being  repealable. 

I Repealable,  re-peol'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
I pealed ; revocable  by  the  same  power  that  enacted. 

^ Bkpealbb,  re-peel'nr,  s.  One  who  repeals;  one 

I who  advocates  repeal;  applied  paitknlariy  to  one 
of  a p^tical  sect,  who  insist  oo  a ivpeo/  of  the 
l^alative  muon  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

' Repeat,  re-peet',  r.  a.  (repefer,  Fr.  from  rt  and 
peto,  to  mtde  at,  or  drive  ftwwi^  Lat)  To  do, 
make,  attempt,  or  ntter  ag^ ; to  iterate ; to  i«- 
dte;  to  rehearse;  toseek  redrm;  to  seek  sg^in 
— Obeolete  in  the  last  sense.  In  the  Navy,  to 
ropeut  tigiikoU,  to  make  the  same  signal  which  the 
admiral  or  commander  has  made,  or  to  make  a 
signal  a^n; — a.  in  Musk,  a chmucter  denoting 
the  repetition  of  the  part  which  it  boonda.  It  is 
Bometimea  cxpresaod  by  dots  agminst  the  bar,  and 
soroettmea  by  the  words  da  capo^  repetition. 
Repeatedly,  re-pe^'ed-le,  odL  More  than  once ; 

again  and  again ; indefrnitely. 

Repeater,  re-peet'ur,  s.  One  who  repeeta,  reritea, 
or  rehearses ; a watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at 
pleasure,  by  the  conipreerion  of  a spring.  In  the 
Kavy,  a rtpeeUer  or  repeating  sA^,  a ship  ap- 
pointed to  attend  each  admiral  in  a fleet,  and  to 
repeat  the  aiguals  which  he  makes. 

Repsatibo,  re-peet  mg,  part  a.  That  strikes  the 
I number  of  bonr^  as  a repeoAng  watch ; that  re- 
'{  peats.  JUpeating  cwvb,  a mathematical  mstm- 
I tnent  invented  by  Borda,  for  diminkhing  the  effects 
of  errors  of  gradoation. 

Bepedatxov,  rep-e-da'shnn,  s.  {repedo^  I go  or  step 


back,  frum  re  and  pes,  peefrs,  the  foot,  Lat.)  A 
stepping  or  going  b^ ; retnni. — Obsolete. 

You  Hhalt  find  direction,  statloci,  and  rfpriarioa  In  tbesa 
planets.— iforv. 

Repel,  re-pel',  r.  a.  (repeZfe,  from  rs  and  peZZs,  I 
drive,  Lat.)  To  drive  back;  to  foree  to  retain ; 
to  check  advance ; to  resist ; to  oppose ; — e.  n,  to 
act  in  oppoeition  to  force  impressed.  In  Medidne, 
to  check  an  afflux  to  any  pi^  of  the  body. 
Bepbllbhcy,  re-pel^-se,  $.  'The  principle  of  re- 
pnlaioD ; the  quality  of  a substance  which  expands 
or  separates  particles  and  enlarges  the  volume; 
the  quality  th^  repels  or  resists  approach ; repnl- 
aive  quality 

Repellext,  re-pel'Icnt,  a.  Driving  back ; able  or  I 
tending  to  repel ; — s.  in  Pharmacy,  a medicine  or  i 
application  which  causes  a disease  to  recede  fium 
the  sorface  of  the  body. 

Repslleb,  ra-pel'lnr,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
repels. 

Rbpkbt,  re'pent,  a.  (repo,  I creep,  Lat)  In  Zoo- 
logy, creeping : applied  to  those  animals  which 
move  with  the  b^y  close  to  the  ground,  cither 
without  the  aid  of  legs,  or  by  means  of  more  than 
fonr  pair  of  short  legs. 

RxPBirr,  re-pent',  e.  n.  (repenfer,  Fr.)  To  feel  lor-  • 
row  or  regret  for  something  done  or  spoken ; to  - 
express  sorrow  for  aomething  said— (nnosaal  in  j 
thu  sense) ; 

Eaobarbos  did  betore  thy  Acs  rcpml.  auts. 
to  change  the  mind  from  some  painfal  motive ; to  , 
have  soch  sorrow  for  sin  as  princes  amendroen 
of  life  ; — r.  a,  to  remember  with  sorrow ; to  re- 
member with  pioQs  sorrow,  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun ; (as  mpeMfer,  Fr.)--Obeolete  m this  form. 

I repmi  me  that  the  dnka  is  slain.— fitato. 

Repsotarcb,  re-pent'ana,  s.  (French.)  Actofro* 
panting;  sorrow  for  anything  said  or  done;  sor- 
row for  sin,  so  as  to  prince  amendment  of  lift. 

Repertaht,  re-pent'ant,  o.  (French.)  Sorrowful 
for  past  oondoet  or  language ; sorrowfol  for  sin  ; 
expressing  sorrow,  as  repentant  tears;  one  who 
fe^  or  expresses  sorrow  for  ain ; a penitent. 

I Bepbntaktlt,  re-pent'ant-le,  ad,  ^ a repentant 

! manner. 

Bepebteb,  re-pent'nr,  s.  One  who  repents. 

BepsetIROLY,  iw-pent'tng-le,  odL  With  repentance. 

Repeople,  re-pe'pl,  v.  a.  (re  and  peqpft.)  To 
people  anew;  to  fumiah  again  with  a stock  ^ 
people. 

Bepeopliro,  re-pe'pling,  s.  The  act  of  furnishing 
again  with  xnhMitants. 

Repbrcvss,  To-per-kus',  v.  a.  (reperentio,  Let)  To 
beat  back. 

Rbpbeccsbior,  re-per-kush'on,  s.  (npercHsiio, 
Let)  The  act  of  driving  back ; reverbmtioo. 

REPEBCOSStTE,  re-per-kus'siv,  a.  Driving  back ; 
having  the  power  ^ sending  back  *,  cmnshig  to  re- 
verberate ; repellent ; driven  back ; reverberated ; 

— s.  in  Medidne,  a repellent 

Repbrtitious,  re-per-tisb'os,  a.  (npertes,  Lat) 
Found ; gained  by  finding. — Obsolete. 

Repertory,  rep'er-tur-e,  $.  (repertosre,  Fr.)  A 
place  in  which  things  are  disputed  in  an  overly 
manner,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  found,  is  the 
index  of  a book ; a treasury ; a magaxine. 

Repbtemd,  re{^tcod',  s.  {repeientbu^  repeated,  Lat) 

In  Arithmetic,  that  part  of  a repeating  decimal 
which  recurs  continually,  iq/bittvoi.  It  is  called 
a mmpie  repeiend^  when  there  is  but  one  re i<enting  | 
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fiprurf , M . 333  ,,,€ui  ; and  a eomp<mnd  rt- 

pftnui  or  ctrctt^ife,  when  there  are  more  than  <»e 
figure  in  the  repeating  period,  as  . 023029  ..,ad 
injin.  It  is  common  to  mark  the  first  and  Uat 
figoira  aS  the  period  with  a dot  placed  OTisr  Uiem 
thoa  .7,  expressing  .777...aJ  the  repe- 

teuda  aboTcmentioned  are  ex  pressed  bj 

Repstition,  rep-»>tish'un,  a.  IrtptHtio^  Lat.)  The 
act  of  doing  or  attering  a second  time ; iteration 
of  the  same  act,  or  of  the  same  words  or  sounds ; 
the  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing ; the  act  of  read- 
ing over;  redtal;  recital  from  memory,  as  dis- 
til from  reading.  In  Music,  the  act  of  repeating 
the  aame  part  a second  time.  In  Rhetoric,  reiter- 
ation, or  the  act  of  repealing  the  same  word,  or  the 
same  sense  in  different  wor^  in  order  to  make  a 
deeper  impreMioa  on  the  audience. 

Rp.petitxokal,  rep-e-tisb'un-al,  \ a.  Contrun- 
' BlPcnnoiiaxT,  rep-a-tiah'an-a*n,)  ing  repeti- 
* tion. 

REPermous,  rep^tidr'oa,  a.  Repeating ; contain- 
I ing  repetition. 

> BtriXK,  re-pine',  r.  n.  (re  and  pine.)  To  fret  <mc*s 
aelf ; to  be  discontent^ ; to  murmur ; to  oompLun 
discontentedly ; to  envy. 

The  ghoets  rtfim  at  vtolaled  ntght — Dfjdm. 

RsPDtKft,  re-ptna'or,  s.  One  who  repines,  murmwa, 
I or  oomplaina. 

Bkpinino,  re-fdnelng,  s.  The  act  of  fretting  or 
I feeling  disoontent;  murmorlng ; — pttri.  a.  disposed 
I to  munnur  or  eomfdaint. 

, RBPtvtKOLT,  r»-pinelng-ie,  ad.  With  murmuring 
or  complaint. 

! Rbplaok,  re-plase',  r.  a.  (rrplaeer,  Fr.)  To  put 
again  in  the  former  place ; to  put  in  a new  place  ; 
to  repay ; to  refund ; to  pnt  a oocnpetent  substi- 
tute in  the  place  of  another  displared  or  lost. 

RBPLACBMBKr,  re-pUae'ment,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
placing. 

Rbplait,  re-plate',  v.  a.  (rt  and  ploit.)  To  plait 
or  fold  again ; to  fold  one  part  over  another  again 
and  again. 

; Rxplbadbii,  re-pM'nr,  «.  (re  and  pUad)  In 
Law,  a pleading  again  to  that  which  was  before 
pleaded,  but  without  bringing  the  issue  in  question 
that  was  to  be  tried. 

Rbplboiabb,  re-p)ej-«-a're,  e.  a.  (see  Replevy.) 
In  Law,  to  rede^  a thing  detained  or  taken  by 
another,  by  potting  in  kgM  sureties. — CoteeL 

BepleKISH,  re-plonlsh,  r.  a.  {replener^  Norm,  re 
and  pieman,  fhl),  Lat.)  To  fill ; to  stock  with 
numbers  or  abundance  ; to  finish  or  complete; — 
j f . sb  to  recover  former  fulness.— Obsolete  in  tbs 

! last  two  senses. 

I Rbplkmishbo,  re-plenlsbd, porl  o.  Filled;  abun- 
dantly supplied;  completed. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

We  smother’d 

The  most  rmtmtsksd  sweet  work  of  nature^ 

I That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram’d. — SKais. 
I Replete,  re-plcet',  a.  (rtplettu^  re  and  jtleo,  1 fill, 

! Lat.)  Completely  filled;  fulL 

I Repletion,  re-ple'^un,  «.  (French,  repUtio,  Lat.) 
The  state  of  being  completely  filled;  superabun- 
dant fiilneaa.  In  Pathology,  fulneaa  of  blood ; 
plethora. 

Rkplrtivb,  re-ple'tiv,  a.  Filling;  replenishing. 

, Replbtitelt,  re-ple'tiv-le,  ad  ^ as  to  b»  filled. 

Rbplbviablb,  re-ple/e-a-bl,  V a.  (from  Replevy.) 

^ Beplevisaiilb,  re-plevls-a-bl,/  In  Law,  that 
I mav  be  replevied, 

wb 


Replevin,  re-plev In,  s.  (see  Replevy.)  An  action  | 
of  tort,  in  which  the  plaintifiT  seeks  the  recov  ery  | 
of  goods  illegally  dliitrauied. 

Bepletihh,  re-plevlab,  v.  a.  To  let  one  out  of 
custody,  U|ion  security  bring  ri^Tn  that  he  aliall  ; 
be  furthcoming  at  a time  and  place  aasignsd. — : 
CoveL  ' 

Replevt,  re-plev'e,  n.  c.  (re  and  pledge^  P^*99 
plety^  Norm.)  In  reference  to  the  action  ik  re- 
plerin^  to  redeliver  goods  which  hive  been  dis- 
trained to  the  original  owner,  on  his  giving  security  ' 
to  prosecute  an  action  against  the  distraiuer,  fur  the  , 
purpose  of  trying  the  legality  of  the  distress.  ; 

Replication,  rep-le-ka'sbun,  «.  {repUentio^  Lat 
see  Reply.)  An  answer;  a reply : return  or  re-  j 
percussion  of  sound. — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  j 

Tyber  trembled  aoderoeath  bis  banki^  i 

To  hear  the  r^ieatiom  of  your  sounds  j 

Mads  on  Us  cooeavs  shores. — Aab. 

In  Law,  the  third  stage  in  the  pleadings  in  an 
action,  ^ing  the  plaintifl's  answer  to  t^  defeu-  i 
dant's  plea.  < 

Rbpuer,  re-pli'ur,  s.  One  who  answers ; he  who  | 
speaks  or  writes  in  return  to  something  spoken  or 
written. 

Repli:x,  re'plum,  s.  (Latin,  a door>ch«ck.)  In  i 
ancient  Architecture,  the  panri  of  the  im pages  of  j 
a framed  door. 

Reply,  re-pli',  r.  •.  (repliqner,  Fr.  replicn,  Lat 
from  re  and  />/sco,  I fold ; that  is,  1 turn  or  send 
to.)  To  answer ; to  make  a return,  in  words  or  ^ 
writing,  to  something  spoken  or  written  by  another. 

In  Law,  to  answer  a defendant'a  plea ; — r.  a.  to  I 
return  as  an  answer,  as,  he  knows  nut  what  to  re- 
ply ; — «.  an  answer ; a hook  or  pamphlet  written 
in  answer  to  another. 

Repobt,  re'porte,  s.  a.  (reporfo,  to  carry  back,  from 
re  and  porio,  I boar,  Lat)  To  bear  or  bring  back 
an  answer,  or  to  relate  what  haa  been  discovered  , 
by  a person  sent  to  examine,  explore,  or  inve«iti- 
gate;  to  give  an  account  of;  to  relate;  to  tell;  I 
to  circulate  publicly,  as  a story ; to  give  an  official  ^ 
account  or  stutemmt ; to  give  an  account  or  state- 
ment of  oases  and  decisiuns  in  a court  of  law  or  ,1 
chancery ; to  return,  as  sound ; to  give  back  \ to  he  | 
reported  or  lo  he  reported  qf,  to  be  well  or  ill 
spoken  of ; to  be  meutiuned  with  respvx't  or  re- 
proach ; — V.  n.  to  make  a statern<'nt  of  facta,  os,  . 
the  coinnuttce  will  report  at  twelve  o’clock | 
an  account  returned ; a stutenivut  or  relation  of  \ 
facta  is  reply  to  inquiry,  or  by  a person  auUMriuni  | 
to  examine  and  make  return  to  hia  employer;  ru- 
mour; common  fame;  story  drcuUtAl;  repute; 
public  character;  account;  atory;  relation;  Hound; 
noise,  os  the  report  of  a pistol ; an  otTicial  state- 
ment of  facta.  In  Law,  an  account  or  statement 
of  a judicial  opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a case  argued  I 
and  determined  in  a court  of  law,  chancery,  A’c. 
The  books  containing  surii  statements  ore  also  ^ 
colled  rtporU.  \ 

Rbpobteu,  re-pore'tur,  $.  One  who  gives  an  oc-  ; 
count,  verbal  or  written,  official  or  anoffinal ; an 
officer  or  )>crKm  who  makes  statements  of  law  pr>-  ' 
ceedings  and  derisions,  or  of  le^lative  debutiv ; 
one  who  makes  statements  of  procvodiitga  at  pubiio 
and  othor  meetings  for  the  press;  a reloter.  j; 

Reportinoly,  re-pore'tiDg'Ie,  ad  By  rvjiort  or  ji 
common  fame. 

Repos.vl,  re-po'tal,  s.  (from  Repose.)  Tlio  act  l| 
reposing  or  resting.  l| 
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j Repose,  re>poze',  v.  a.  (repo«er,  Fr.  r^ono^  Lat) 

I To  lajr  lit  rest ; to  put  confidence  or  trust  in ; to 
, lay  up ; to  deposit ; to  lodKC  e.  n.  to  sleep;  to 
• be  at  rest;  to  rest  in  oonfidenoe ; — s.  sleep;  rest; 

quiet ; tranquillity ; canae  of  rest.  In  the  Fine 
> Arts,  the  abMuoe  of  that  agitAtioD  which  is  indoced 
I by  the  scattering  and  dirision  of  a subject  into  too 
I many  nnconnected  parts,  in  which  case  a work  is 
said  to  want  repose. 

I RErosEDXESS,  re>poie'ed*De8,  jl  State  of  bong  at 
\ rest. 

1 RBPosrr,  r.  a.  (repono,  rtpotihis,  I^)  To 

I lay  up ; to  lodge,  as  in  a place  of  safety. 

’ Reposition,  re-po-xiah'iin,  s.  Tbe  act  of  repbeing, 
as  the  rfponiion  of  a bone.  In  Law,  repoiri/»ofi 
|l  ^/orttt,  an  act  by  which  certain  forest  ground^ 

I ' being  made  purlieu  npon  riew,  were,  by  a second 
view,  laid  to  the  forest  again, 
i Repository,  re*poaVtur^s.  A place  where  things 
an  or  may  be  deposited  for  safety  or  preservation. 
Repotia,  re-po'sb^a,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Uuinan  An- 
j tiqiutr,  a feast  made  by  newly>married  men  on  the 
I day  after  the  celebratton  of  their  nuptials, 
j REPKBifEND,rep're-heod,0.a.(repreA49Kfe,Lat.)  To 
i chide ; to  reprove  ; to  blame ; to  censure  ; to  de* 
tect;  to  charge  with  a fault,  followed  by  q/)  as 
1 ■ being  reprtheruM  of  luxuiv. 

Rkpreiibndeh,  rep-re>hendm,  a.  One  who  repro* 

I hends,  reproves,  or  censures. 

Rbprbhbnsiblr,  rep-re-hen'se*U,  a.  (French.) 

I ‘ Bhunabb ; culpable ; censurable ; deeerving  of  re- 

proof. 

! RBrRKHSKSlBLBNR8S,rep-n-ben'se-bl-iM0,s.  Col- 
pableness ; blamablenees. 

RRPR£HEN8iBl.r,  rep-re-ben'se*bb,  odL  Culpably; 

in  a manner  to  deterve  censure  or  reproof. 
Reprehension,  rep-re-hen'abun,  a (French,  ws- 
( prthentio,  Lat.)  Reproof ; cennm;  open  blames 
I Repbehexsttb,  rep-re>hen'siv,  \ a.  Contain- 
I Rbprbhensort,  rep-re>heo'aur-e,  / ing  reproof; 

' given  to  roproof. 

I Represent,  n>p>re-aent',  r.  a.  (ripresenter,  Fr. 

reprtssento,  from  re  and  prteseru^  present,  t^) 

I To  show  or  exhibit  by  resemblance ; to  describe ; 
to  exhibit  to  tbe  nund  in  words ; to  exhibit : to 
ahow  by  aerion ; to  personate ; to  lupply  the  place 
of  ano^er ; to  act  as  a substitute  tor  another ; 
I to  show  by  argument,  reasoning,  or  statement  of 
j fbete ; to  stand  in  the  place  of,  by  right  of  hi- 
i beritance. 

. Bkpkeskntablb,  rep-rfr-aen'ta-bl,  a.  That  may 
M be  represented. 

' Bkprbsbntance,  rep-re-ten'tans,  s.  Ropresenta- 
; tion ; Ukeneas. — Obsolete 

! Tbe  rrprtsenU*nee»  and  fbnns  of  those  who  have  brought 

j sosnething  profitabla~i>onae. 

I RsPResENTANT,  rep-re>sen'tant,  $.  A represeiita- 
I tire. — Obsolete. 

I There  Is  expected  the  Count  Henry  of  Waeeao  to  be  at 
! the  saU  sotoanity,  at  tbe  rtprauaiaat  of  bis  brother.— 
WoUtm. 

Representation,  rep>re-BeB-ta'ahun,  a.  The  act 
of  repreaonting,  describing,  or  ahowing ; that 
wbieb  exhibits  by  reseenbianoe ; a lixeueas ; an 
image ; a picture ; a statue ; exhibition,  as  of  a 
play  on  the  stage : exhibition,  as  of  a character  in 
I a play ; verbal  description  ; statement  of  argn- 
I ments  or  facts  in  narration,  oratory,  debate,  ; 

i the  business  of  acting  as  substitnte  for  another ; 

[ representatives,  as  a coUsetive  body ; public  exhi- 


bition ; the  standing  in  place  of  antiiher  by  right 
of  inheritanoe. 

Representative,  rep-re-sen'ts-tiv,  a.  (repretm- 
tati/y  Fr.)  Exhibiting  a umilitode;  bearing  the 
character  or  power  of  another; — s.  one  who  ex- 
hibits the  likeness  of  another ; that  by  which  any- 
thing is  exhibited  or  shown.  In  legislative  or  j 
other  burinesa,  an  agent,  deputy,  or  substitnte,  who  i 
supplies  tbo  place  of  another  or  others,  being  in-  | 
vested  with  bis  or  thrir  anthcrity.  In  Law, — 
see  under  Beat  ReprtsenUttive  Pern  are  those 
who,  at  every  new  parliament,  are  elected  to  re- 
present the  peerage  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
the  BritUli  House  of  Lords— sixteen  fur  the  for- 
mer country,  and  twenty-eight  for  the  latter. 
Representativelt,  rep-re-ien'ta-tiv-le,  ad.  In 
the  character  of  another;  by  a representative;  by 
substitution ; by  delegation  of  power. 
REPREaKNTATrvENESS,  rep-re-sen'U-tlv-nes,  s.  i 
'llie  (date  or  quality  of  being  reprvsentaUve.  I 

Bepkbsentbr,  rep-re-zen'tur,  s.  One  who  irpre-  ! 
Bents ; a representative ; one  who  acts  by  depute-  | 
tion.— Little  used.  . 

My  muse  otAcious  ventures  } 

On  the  nation's  r«pre*enur$. — j 

Rbfresentment,  rep-re-sent'meuty  s.  Repreeanta-  i 
tloQ ; image ; an  idea  propoeed  as  exhibiting  the  I 
likeness  of  something.  | 

Repress,  re-pres',  v.  a.  (reprrmo,  repreasNS,  Lai.) 
To  crush  ; to  quell;  to  put  down;  to  subdue;  to 
suppress:  to  check  ; to  restrain.  i 

Represser,  re-pres'sar,  a.  One  who  crushes  or 
subdues.  I 

Repression,  re-preeh'nn,  s.  The  act  of  subduing;  ' 
clieck ; restraint  i 

Repressive,  re-pres'siv,  o.  Having  power  to  cniahj 
tending  to  subdue  or  restrain. 

Repressively,  re-presuv-le,  ad.  So  as  to  repress.  ' 
Reprieval,  re-pra'val,  s.  Respite ; reprieve.— > ' 
Obsolete. 

The  sailor's  sle^w  ars  but  reprievaU  of  hie  dangers; 
and  when  he  wakes,  'Us  bat  the  next  etage  to  dying.— 
Ovtrbwf* 

Reprieve,  re-preev',  v.  a.  (said  to  be  from  the  French, 
reprts,  retaking.)  To  respite  after  sentence  of 
death ; to  suspend,  or  delay  tbe  execution  of,  for  s 
time : to  grant  a respite  to ; to  relieve  for  a time 
from  any  suffering  ;—s.  respite;  interval  of  ease  or 
relief ; tbe  withdrawing,  or  suspending  for  a time, 
sentence  of  executton  against  a prisoner. 
Reprimand,  rep're-man^  p.  a.  {rtprimander^  Fr.) 
To  reprove  se%'erely ; to  reprehend ; to  chide  for  a 
fault ; to  reprove  publicly  and  offidally,  in  execu-  | 
Uon  of  a sentence ; — s.  severe  reproof  for  a fault ; [ 
nprcheiiaion,  public  or  private. 

Reprint,  re-print',  p.  o.  (re  and  jsr^)  To  print  I 
again ; to  print  a second  or  any  new  edition ; to  j 
renew  the  iropressioQ  of  anything; — s.  a second  or  i 
any  new  edition  of  a book. 

Reprisal,  re  -pri'Ml,  s.  {rtprunSUiy  from  rtprmdrt^ 
rtpru^  to  retake,  Fr.)  The  seixure  of  anything 
from  an  enemy  by  way  of  retaiiatioii  or  indemni- 
fication for  something  taken  or  detained  by  him  ; 
that  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  to  indemnify 
an  owner  for  something  of  bis  whuh  tbe  enemy 
has  saxed ; recaption ; a retaking  of  a man's  own 
goods  or  any  of  bis  family,  wrongliilly  takso  from 
him  or  detained  by  another — in  tl^  case  the  owner 
may  retake  tbe  goods  or  persons  wherever  be  finda 
them ; the  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  in- 
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saffniof^  or  death  on  a pruoner  taken  frem 
him,  in  retaliation  of  an  act  ^ inhnmanitr.  In 
National  Law,  trUen  of  mor^tie  aatd  rtpri$aiy  a 
eammiasion  granted  bj  the  aupreme  anth^tj  of  a 
fUte,  for  the  captors  of  prup^y  belonging  to  the 
•nbjecta  of  a foreign  power,  in  aatiefactiuo  of  losaea 
aiiauiued  by  a dtiaen  of  the  capturing  etata. 

Rkpuisb,  re-priae',  a.  (French.)  A retaking  by  way  ; 
of  retaliation ; 

Tour  care  aboot  yoor  baaki  Infien  a fear 
Of  threatening  floodi  and  InoodatUtiia  near; 

If  00,  a Just  rt-prue  wuuld  only  be, 

Of  what  tbe  land  usurp’d  upon  tba  sea. — Dryden. 

>— «.  o.  to  take  again ; to  tecompenae ; to  pay  an 
any  manner. 

Bis  majesty’s  grantee  should  be  rsprwad  with  other 

lands. — GreuU, 

Obsolete  in  the  angular.  In  Law,  rtprUei  sig. 
Dtfy  dedoctiona  or  payments  oat  of  the  value  of . 
lands,  as  rent-charges,  aimulties,  &c. 

Bsproac^  re*protahe',  v.  a.  (reprocAer,  Fr.)  To  j 
censure  in  terms  of  opprobrium  or  ooiitem^;  to 
charge  with  a fault  In  severe  language;  to  op- 
braid  ; to  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt ; — a. 
oensare  mingled  with  contempt  or  deriaioo ; con- 
tunwlioua  or  oppmbriona  language  towards  any 
person ; ahame ; infamy ; diagrace ; object  of  con- 
tempt, Mom,  or  derision ; that  which  is  the  caoae 
of  infamy  or  disgrace. 

RSPKOACHA.BLB,  re-protahe'a-bl,  a.  Deecning  re- 
proach { opprobrious ; acunilotta. — Obsolete  in  tbe 
last  two  aensau 

Bkpboachablbhms,  re-protahe'a-bl-nea,  a.  Tbe 
state  of  being  reproachable. 

Bspeoackablt,  re-protsbe'a-ble,  odL  In  a re- 
proachable manner. 

Rbproachbr,  re-protshe'or,  a.  One  who  reproaches. 

RhPBOACuruL,  re-protahe'fsl,  a.  Expresdng  cen- 
sure with  contempt;  opprobrious;  bringing  or 
casting  reproach ; shameful;  infamona;  scunrilous; 
base;  vile. 

Tby  poalshment 

lie  shall  endure,  by  eoming  *n  tbe  fleeh 

To  a rtpnaeJ^ut  life  and  cursed  death.— JfSCfia. 

RBBROACBrDLLT,  re-pTOtshe'fdl-le,  ad.  In  terms 
of  reproach;  opprobrioosly ; scurrilously ; shame- 
fully; diagraoefully ; contemptuously. 

Rkpbubatb,  rep'ro-bate,  a.  {rtprobatut^  from  re- 
pru6o,  1 disallow,  I.At.)  Not  of  standard  purity 
or  fineneea;  diaaDowed;  rejected;  abandoned  in 
■in ; lost  to  virtue  or  grace ; abandoned  in  error  or 
apostacy;— a.  a person  abandoned  to  ain ; one  loct 
to  virtue  and  religion o.  o.  to  disapprove  with 
detestatkm  or  marks  of  extreme  di^ike ; to  dis- 
allow ; to  reject ; to  abandon  to  wickedness  and 
eternal  destractioo;  to  abandon  to  hia  sentence 
wHhont  hope  of  pardon. 

RsPBOBATBnses,  rep'ro-bate-nes,  t.  The  state  of 
being  reprobate. 

Rsfbobatkb,  rsp'ro-bay-tur,  a.  One  who  repro- 
batei. 

BsPKOBATloir,  rep-ro-ba'shuD,  ».  (French,  from  re- 
proiotjo,  Lat.)  The  act  of  alxmdoning,  or  state 
of  bang  abandoned  to  everlasting  destruction ; the 
act  of  allowing  with  detestation,  or  of  expressing 
extreme  didike ; a oondemnatory  sentenoe ; rejec- 
tion. I 

Bet  a brand  of  rsprokaliM  on  dipt  poetry  sad  fsl«‘ ervtn. 

— Drydm.  I 

Blpeobatiokbb,  rep-ro-ba'aban-ur,  a.  One  who  j 
cemsigna  others  to  eternal  destniction.  ^ 
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Repbobatob,  rep'ro-bay-tur,  $.  In  Scottish  Law, 
an  oetion  of  rtprobotor  is  an  aetioD  intended  to  I 
convict  a wnness  of  perjury. 
RBPRODrcB,re-pro-dose',e.a.(reandpro(Atos.)  To  ' 
prodnoe  agun ; to  renew  tbe  production  of  a thing  I 
after  tbe  original  baa  decayed  or  been  destroyed, 
as  trees  from  new  shoots  or  enttings.  I 

BKrRODi'CKii,  re-pro-duae'ur,  s.  Tbe  person  or 
thing  that  reproduces.  [ 

BBPBODt.'crioif,  rfr-pro-duk'abtm,  a.  Tbe  set  or 
process  of  producing  anew. 

Ri^BODtJCTlTB,  r»-j»v-dttk'tiv  a Tending  to  re-  { 
produce. 

Bbproop,  re-prooT,  s.  Blame  expressed  penoually 
for  a fauH;  reprdiension.  ■ 

Bbprotablb,  re-proov'a-bl,  a.  Culpable ; worthy 
of  reprebendon ; blamable. 

Rbpbovarlsmrm,  re-proo/a-bl-nes,  s.  Stats  of 
bong  censnimbio  or  deserving  of  reproof. 
Rrpbotablt,  re-proor'a-ble,  odL  ^ as  to  deserve 
reproof.  I 

Rbpbovb,  re-proov',  r.  a.  (repreifver,  Fr.)  To 
blame ; to  censure ; to  charge  personally  with  a j 
fault ; to  chide ; to  reprehend ; to  refute ; to  die-  ’ 
prove  ; , 

kCy  lords, 

Stprom  my  allegation  if  you  aa— gtefa, 
to  Uome  for ; followed  ^ u to  reprove  one  of 
laxineaa.  I 

RBFBorxft,  re-proov'ur,  a.  One  who  reprovea;  that 
which  reproves,  as,  ooneeienoe  b a bold  rtprooer.  \ 
Rbitation,  rep-ta'shun,  s.  In  Zoology,  a mode  of  ' 
progression  by  advancing  snoeeedveiy  parts  of  the  j 
trunk,  which  occupy  ue  place  of  the  anterior 
parts,  which  are  canied  forwards,  as  in  serpents:  | 
also  applied  to  the  alow  progreseion  of  thoae  ani- 
mals wboM)  extremities  an  ao  short  that  tbe  body 
tooches  the  ground. 

Bbptilb,  rep'dle,  t.  (repHUt,  creeping,  from  re^,  I 
oeep,  Lat)  animal  that  moves  on  its  Mly, 
as  ^ serpents;  or  on  short  legi,  as  tbe  lisards, 
tortoises,  an  animal  of  the  class  Reptilla. 
Reptiles  are  culd-bloode^  vertebnited.  breathing 
air ; — a.  creeping ; moving  on  the  belly ; grovel-  I 
ling ; low ; vulgar.  | 

Bsptiua,  rep-UlVo,  a.  (reptiiu,  creeping,  from  : 
repto,  I creep.  Lot)  An  order  of  tbe  animal  ' 
kingdom,  embracing  the  Cbekmio,  or  tortoises ; 
the  Sonrio,  or  lisards ; tbe  Op)lidi^^  or  serpents ; | 
and  the  Batrachio,  the  toads  and  frogs.  The  < 
latter  have  been  separated  from  tbe  class  by  Bell,  j 
because  they  breathe  by  gUb  in  the  tadpole  state. 
Rkfublic,  re-pabHk,  a.  (reptibHca,  from  rea,  afrahv,  ' 
and  pMiea,  the  public,  Lat.)  A commonwealth  ; | 
state  in  which  the  aovereign  power  b lodged  in  , 
representatives  elected  by  the  people ; ooromoa  in-  , 
terest ; the  public— (obsolete  in  thb  sense.) 

I.lfe,  state,  fflory.  *11  they  gain, 

Count  the  rfpubtics  not  liiclr  own.— flea  Jenton. 

Jiepvbiic  of  ltUer$^  tbe  ooUeoUve  body  of  learned 
men. 

Repubmcav,  re-poble-kaa,  a.  Pertoiuag  to  a 
republic;  coasisting  of  a commonwealth;  con- 
sonant to  repubUconism  : — a.  one  who  advocates 
or  favours  a republican  form  of  government.  1 

Repitbucanism,  re-poble-koD-iim,  a.  A repub-  j 
licAD  form  or  system  government : attochineut  I 
to  a republican  system  of  government.  j 

Republic  AM  izb,  re-pobls-kAD-iae,  v.  a.  To  convert 
to  republican  prineipba. 
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L Bkplblicatio^v,  iT>pub-k'ka't>hiin,  t.  A tccond 
' or  o n«w  publication  of  lumetbing  which  has  bron 
I poblished  before.  In  Law,  renew^  of  a fonner  wilL 
If  there  be  many  testamenta,  the  lait  oveilhrowa  aU 
, the  foniMr,  but  the  rrfmbIkMtiom  of  a fonner  will  rcrokea 

eoe  of  a later  date,  and  eiUbUabea  the  flnt. — IUticJut<mt. 

BxPVBLiftll,  lo-pabliah,  v.  a.  To  publish  anowi 
to  pobliah  a second  time. 

RiPUBLiflHStt,  re-pabliab-Qr,  a.  One  who  repah> 
lisbea. 

I Rkpudiablb,  re^puMeHi'bl,  a.  (from  Repudiate.) 

I That  maj  be  rejected;  fit  or  proper  to  be  pat 

I away. 

[ Rkpcdiate,  re-pa'de-ate,  e.  a,  (rtpuHiery  Fr.  re- 
I ptidio,  LaL)  To  cast  away;  to  reject;  to  put 

I away ; to  discord ; to  divorce ; a atate  is  said  to 

rrpudinte^  when  it  r^ttsca  to  pay  the  debts  which 
it  has  incorred. 

BBrusiATiON,  t«-ptt-de-a'shan,  a Rejecting ; di> 

I Torce;  refusing  to  acknowledge  a debt  incurred. 

Rkpvon,  re-pune',  r.  a.  (rryvffMO^  Lat.)  To  oppose;  ' 
j to  resist-A^beoleta.  | 

When  stubbornly  he  did  tbe  troth. — Aoks. 

; RErcQKA^tCB,  re-pog'nana,  > i.  (repwt;tutn^ 

Rbpl'OKanct,  re-png'nan-sc,  / Fr. 

from  repv^no,  I resist,  from  re  and  pajpio,  1 fight, 
Lat.)  Oppo»tion  of  mind;  reluctance; 

Ingncss;  struggle  of  oppomte  passions;  resistance; 
opiosition  of  principles  or  qualities;  inconristency; 
contrariety, 

Repignant,  re'png'nant,  a.  (French,  re/M^naru^ 
Lnt)  Opposite;  contrary;  inconsistent:  dis> 
obedient,  or  nut  obsequious.—  Obsolete  in  tbe  last 
senae. 

Ilia  antiqoe  sword, 

ReboTIktaa  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falb, 
SepufimU  to  command.— 5AoAs. 

BEProifAKTi.T,  re-pag'nant-le,  ad.  With  oppo- 
sition ; m contradiction. 

BxpcoNATe,  re-pug'nate,  p.  & Tooppoae;  to  fight 
against 

Bspullulate,  re-pnlla-Iate,  e.  n.  (re  m^ptdlulo, 
1 bud,  Lat)  To  bad  agvin. 

Repullulatioh,  re-pol-lu-la'shun,  a.  Tbe  act  of 
budding  again. 

Bspi'LSE,  re-pals',  s.  (repwfro,  from  rtpeSa,  I drire 
or  beat  back,  L^)  A check  in  advancing,  or  a 
driving  back  by  force ; refusal ; denial p.  a.  to 
repel ; to  beat  or  drive  back. 

Rbpulsbk,  re-pul'sur,  s.  One  who  repels  or  beats 
Vy>rki 

Br.rt  tsioK,  re-pu!'»han,  s.  Tbe  art  of  repelling. 
In  Physics,  the  power  of  repelling  or  driving  off; 
that  propnty  of  bodies  which  causes  them  to  re- 
cede from  each  other,  or  avoid  coming  in  contact 

BcpruiTB,  re-purriv,  a.  Repelllug;  driving  off, 
or  keeping  frtnn  approach,  as  the  rtfudtive  power 
of  electricity ; cold ; reamed ; forbidding,  as  re- 
pvUive  mannen. 

RkPULetTELT,  re-ptU'tiv-le,  ad.  By  repulnng. 

RePULSiTXMess,  re-purriv-nea,  t.  Tbe  quality  of 
being  repulaive  or  forbidding. 

RfiPULeELBas,  re>po)a1es,  a.  That  cannot  be  re- 
pelled. 

Rbpclsort,  le-pul'sur-e,  o.  Repulsre;  driving 
back. 

Rxpi’RCBAtB,  re-pur'tahaae,  p.  a.  (re  andpardLwe.) 
To  buy  again ; to  buy  back  ; to  regain  by  purchase 
or  expense , — s.  the  act  of  repurchasing. 

I Bbpptablb,  rep'n-ta-bl,  a.  (from  Repute.)  In  good 
VOL.  in  4 a 
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repute ; held  in  e.steem ; consistent  with  reputa- 
tion ; not  mean  or  disgraceful ; bonoorable. 
Rbedtablemess,  repu-ta-bl-nea,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  reputable.  i 

Reptttablt,  rep'U'ta-ble,  ad.  \S'ith  reputation;  I 
without  disgrace  or  discredit  i 

Rbputatiob,  rep-u-ta'shun,  s.  (French,  reputatia^ 
Lat)  Good  name ; the  credit,  honour,  or  ch&r- 
apter  which  is  derived  from  a fuvonrable  public 
opinion  or  eatoem ; character  by  report,  in  a good 
or  bad  sense. 

Reputativelt,  re-pn'ta-tiv-le,  ad.  By  repute. 
Repute,  re-pute',  r.  o.  (reptUn,  from  re  and  puto^  I 
think,  Lat  reTwfer,  Fr.)  To  think;  to  account; 
to  hold ; to  r^on ; 

I do  know  of  those, 

That  thersfore  only  arc  rrpuUd  wise 
For  aayiog  nothing.— J»A<iA«. 

—a.  character ; reputation ; establiahed  opinion. 
Reputbdlt,  re-^'t^-lc,  ad.  In  common  opinioo 
or  reputation. 

Reputxleas,  re-putoles,  a.  Disreputable;  dis- 
grscefuL— Little  used. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  erown. 

Had  left  me  in  rrpvl'UM  haniahmmt — 

A fellow  of  no  mark  our  llveUhuod. — SftaJes. 

REQrEST,  re-kwest',  s.  (retpute,  Fr.  reqwintus,  from 
re  and  qwwro,  I seek,  L^.  repieitOy  Span.)  An 
asking;  a petition;  an  entreaty;  a prayer;  the 
thing  asked  for  or  requested ; repute ; credit ; a 
state  of  being  desired ; in  request,  in  demand  ; in 
credit  or  reputation ; — r.  a.  (reqvefar,  Fr.)  to 
ask ; to  solicit ; to  express  desire  for ; to  express 
desire  to,  as,  we  requested  a friend  to  accom- 
pany 08.  Court  o/  ^eqveaCf,  an  andent  court 
of  equity,  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of 
which  U>e  lord  privy  seal  was  tbe  judge;  sbol- 
isbed  by  16  and  17  Charles  I.  cap.  10.  Tbe 
Court  of  Coturienee  or  of  Requests  in  London, 
for  the  recovery  of  amaU  debts,  baa  jurisdio- 
tion  between  ritizens  and  freemen  in  cases  of 
debt  or  damages  to  the  extent  of  £R.  Tbe  local 
courta  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  tbe  re- 
covery of  smalt  debts  by  summary  process,  are 
called  Courts  of  RtqttttiM.  Ii\  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
lAttere  of  request,  an  instrument  by  which  tbe 
regular  judge  of  a cause  waives  or  remits  his  own 
' jurisdiction,  nnder  tbe  promions  of  tbe  statuto  of 
dtatiocia,  23  Hemy  VllL  cap.  9;  in  which  event 
tbe  joristliction  of  tbe  appellate  oonrt  attaches. 
Rcquester,  re-kwes'tur,  s.  One  who  requests ; a 
petitioner.  | 

R^item,  relcwe-em,  s.  (Lat.  rest,  peace.)  In  tbe  > 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a hymn  or  mass  sung  for  | 

' tbe  dead,  for  the  repose  of  tlw  aoul : so  called  from  j 
' tbe  first  word;  rest;  quiet;  peace. — Obsolete  ex- 
cept in  tbe  firrt  sense. 

Binging  e refwim  to  his  seal,  and  projecting  his  future 
ease  upon  a survey  of  bis  present  stores.— iSmtA. 

I Requietort,  re-kwi'et-tnr-e,  s.  (reqwteton’iiin,  low 
Lat.)  A sepulchre. — Obeulcte. 

The  bodies  are  not  only  despoiled  of  all  outward  fune- 
ral omamcDts,  but  digged  up  out  of  their  nquirlorkf.— 
HWmt. 

Requirablb,  re-kwl'ra-bl,  o.  (from  Require.)  That 
may  be  required ; fit  or  proi»er  to  be  demandc^l. 
Require,  re-kwire',  r.  a.  (reqyiro,  from  re  and  ^ 
quoro,  I seek,  Lat.)  To  demand;  to  ask,  as  of 
right  and  by  antbority ; to  clnim ; to  need ; to 
make  oecessair,  as,  the  law  of  God  requires  strict 
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ob(Hli«nce ; to  »ak  as  a faroor ; to  request ; to  call 
to  account  for. 

I vlll  Ttqvirt  mj  flock  at  thetr  haAd.— £tdk  xnlr. 

RsQt'iRKMEKT,  re-kwire'Dieot,  s.  Demand;  re- 
quisition. 

Requirer,  re-kwi'rar,  s.  One  who  requires 
Rsquisitb,  rek'we-«t,  a.  (re^wi/uj,  from  rfqmro, 

I demand  Lat)  Necessary;  needful:  required 
by  the  nature  of  things ; — $.  that  which  Is  neces- 
sary : something  indispensable. 

REQL'isiTELYf  rek'we-zit-le,  ad.  Necessarily:  in  a 
requirito  manner. 

Beqlisiteness,  rekVe-zit-nes,  t.  The  stota  of 
b^g  requisite  or  necessary ; necessity. 
Requisitiov,  iek-we-s>Bh'nn,  s.  (French.)  De- 
mand : application  made  as  of  right. 

Rbquisitite,  re-kwis'e-tiv,  a.  E^ressing  or  im- 
plying demand. 

R^UiSiTORTf  re-kwizVtor-e,  0.  Sought  for;  de- 
manded.— little  used. 

Requital,  re-kwi'tal,  s.  (from  Requite.)  Return 
for  any  office,  good  or  had ; in  a g^  sense,  com- 
pensation : recompense ; in  a bad  sense,  retalia- 
tion;  ponishment;  redprocal  action. 

No  merit  Ibetr  arenion  can  remore, 

Nor  ill  rtqvUal  can  efboe  their  lore.~iraQer. 
Requite,  re-kwite',  v.  a.  (from  re  and  ?ml)  To 
repay  either  good  or  eril : to  recompense ; to  re- 
ward ; to  do  or  give  in  rctxim. 

He  hath  me  eril  for  good.— zzr.  i1. 

j Requited,  re-kwite'ed,  part,  a.  Recompensed; 

I rewarded.  I 

i Unhappy  Wallace, 

Great  patriot-hero— Ul-nc^irad  chief !— JTtofsaoa. 
i BEQtTTTEB,  re-kwite'uT,  s.  One  who  requites, 
j Reredos,  re're-dos,  $.  (arriirttio$^  Fr.)  In  Arrhi- 
I j tecture,  a screen  or  dirision  wall  phw^  behind  an 
I altar,  rood-loft,  &c.,  in  old  churches. 

RsREFisr,  rereTefe,  s.  In  Law,  a 6ef  held  of  a 
] superior  feudatory ; an  under  fief,  held  by  an  under 
I tenant. 

I Rbre-ouard.— See  Rear-guard. 

Rbrb-moobs.— See  Rear-mouse. 

! Rbsail,  re-sale',  e.  a.  To  sail  bsdL 

From  Pyle  rcasflcng  to  the  Spartan  courts.— Ape,  G/ya*. 
Resale,  re-sale',  s.  Sale  at  second-hand. 

I Resalutb,  re-sa-luto',  v.  a.  To  salute  or  greet 
anew;  to  return  a salutation  to. 

{ To  rttaluU  the  world  with  Mcrod  light, 

Leuoothea  wakeiL-^ifUioii. 

. Bssaluted,  re-sa-lnto'ed,  part  o.  Saluted  again. 

We  drew  her  up  to  land, 

And  trod  oureelvos  the  rttaiuUd  aaud.— CkopiwM. 

I Resceit,  res-sete',  t.  (rtoeptio^  Lat)  In  Law,  the 
admisaioD  of  a third  party  to  plead  his  right  in  a 
canse  already  comment  by  two  others;  also,  the 
admittance  of  a plea  where  the  controvert  is  be- 
tween the  same  two  persons. — CotceL  Besceit 
ftotaag€y  the  lord’s  receiving  homage  from  his 
tenant  at  his  admission  to  the  land. — Kitehm, 
Rescind,  ro-sind',  v.  a.  (rescsndb,  from  re  and 
semdo,  I cut,  La^  rescwider,  Fr.)  To  abrogate ; 
to  cot  off ; to  evoke ; to  annuL 
Rescission,  re-rizfa'un,  s.  (rtscUUmy  Fr.  from 
rescissw,  Lat)  The  act  of  ;^rogating,  amixdling, 
or  vacating ; a cutting  off. 

Rescissory,  re-sis'ur-e,  a.  Having  power  to  cut 
off,  or  to  abrogate. 

Rbscocs,  res'kus,  t.  In  Law,  the  same  as  Rescue, 
— wluch  see. 
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Resckibe,  rc-skribe',  r.  a.  (rcsmJo,  Lst)  To  | 
write  back ; to  write  over  again.  j 

Rewript,  re-skript',  t.  {re4ctHptvnt  Lat.)  An 
edict  or  decn-o  of  an  emperor  or  pope,  given  as  an  ^ 
answer  to  some  difficult  question  on  which  he  has 
been  consulted. 

Rbscriftion,  re-skrip'shun,  s.  A writing  back; 
the  answering  of  a letter. 

Rescriptivklt,  re-skrip'liv-le,  ad  By  rcacrip- 
tion. — Unusual.  | 

Rescuablb,  ree'ka-a-bl.  a.  That  may  be  rescued. 

Rescue,  res'ku,  s.  (resewre.  Norm.)  To  set  free 
from  any  evil,  confinement,  violence,  or  danger;— 
s.  the  state  of  being  rescued.  In  Law,  rt$cM  or 
reseotts,  is  a species  of  resistance  to  legal  autho- 
rity, as  by  delivering  one  arrested  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  lawful  custody  of  him.  In  • 
more  restricted  application,  it  means  the  taking 
away,  and  setting  ^ liberty  against  law,  any  dis- 
treaa  taken  for  rent,  or  services,  or  damage  feasant. 

Rescuer,  res'ku-or,  «.  One  who  rescues  or  retakes. 

Research,  re-sertsh',  r.  (recAercAe,  Fr.)  Diligrot 
inquiry  or  examination  in  seeking  facto  or  prin- 
ciples ; laborious  or  coDtiuucd  search  after  truth  ; 
— r.  a.  to  search  or  examine  with  continued  care; 
to  seek  diligently  for  the  truth ; to  search  again ; 
to  examine  anew.  < 

Researcher,  re-sertah'ur,  s.  One  who  diligently 
inquires  or  examine.<t. 

BcsBCnoN,  rc-sek'shun,  #.  (rtttcHony  from  resw, 

1 cut  off,  Lat.)  In  Surgery,  an  operation  consist- 
ing in  the  removal,  by  the  aaw,  of  extremities  of  . 
bones,  either  in  caries  or  unconsolidated  fracture 
of  these  organs.  j 

Reseda,  res-e'da,  s.  (reiedb,  I appease,  Lat)  Mig-  \ 
nonetto,  a genus  of  herbacooua  plants  t Type  of  ' 
the  order  Resedaeese.  Rodorata,  or  mignonette,  , 
is  a well-known  and  favourite  plant  placed  b ; 
rooms  and  on  balconies  for  its  agreeable  odour.  i 

RB8EDACK4t  res-o-da'se-e,  s.  (rei«io,  one  of  the  ‘ 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  herbaceous  Exogena,  | 
with  simple  trifid  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  or  | 
white  small  flowers,  disposed  in  dense  or  loose  [ 
tcnnmal  racemes ; calyx  of  four,  five,  or  idx  per-  , 
manent  segments ; petals  equal  to  the  segments  of  | 
the  calyx ; stamens  two  or  three  for  each  petal, 
inserted  in  the  disc;  anthers  two-celled;  no  style;  j 
stigma  three  or  four-lobod;  capsules  trigonal  or  i 
tetragonal  and  membranous;  se^  simple. 

Resbise,  re-sexe',  v.  a.  (from  re  and  seise.)  In  ; 
Jjiw,  to  take  posseesion  of  lands  and  tenements 
which  hsve  been  disseised. 

Resbiser,  re-se'zur,  s.  In  Law,  the  tsking  of  lands 
into  the  bsnds  of  the  king  where  a gene^  livoTi 
or  ouitre  U main,  was  formerly  misused,  contrary 
lo  the  form  and  order  of  law. — Staaml/,  Prterog. 

Resell,  re-sel',  v.  a.  (re  and  sei4)  To  sell  again ; 
to  sell  what  has  beeu  bought  or  sold. 

Rbsbmblable,  re-xem'bla-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
compared. — Obsolete. 

Man,  of  sonl  reasooablfk 

Is  to  an  angvU  resmikiMS.— Gower 

Resemblance,  re-iem'blana,  a (French.)  like- 
neas ; suniUtude,  either  of  external  form  or  of 
qualities ; tometbng  similar ; representation. 
Fairest  rteentUmee  of  thy  Maker  fair, 

Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on.— Afihon. 

Resemble,  re-*em'bl,  e.  o.  (resemAfer,  Fr.)  To  havs 
the  likeness  of;  to  bear  sunUitude  to ; to  liken ; 
to  compare ; to  represent  as  like  Mmetliing  else. 
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j BKBEifP,  n-^eoA\  v.  a.  (re  and  •end.')  To  lend 
again ; to  send  back.-^Obaolete. 

I seat  to  her.  bj  this  same  ooxoamb, 

1 Token!  and  letter!  which  !ho  did  rwwid.  8hah$, 

' Bsbbkt,  re-xent',  o.  a,  (reMenlir,  to  perceive  agniiit 
‘ to  have  a deq>  sense  of,  Fr.)  To  take  ill ; to  con« 
eider  as  an  affront  or  iiyury ; to  take  well,  or  re- 
' cave  with  satiafacUon.— Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Resextrs,  re-sent'nr,  s.  One  who  resents;  one 
I who  feels  an  injury  deeply ; one  who  takes  a thing 
; well. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Honocr  renders  man  a gratefal  rt»enier  and  reqnlter  of 
eomicsiea.— Aunow. 

1 Rbabxtful,  re-sent'fiH,  a.  Easily  provoked  to 
' anger ; of  an  irritable  temper ; malignant. 
Rbsentixolt,  ro-seQt1ng-le,  ad.  With  a sense  of 
wrong  or  a^nt ; with  oootinoed  anger ; with 
! deep  soue  or  strong  perception.— Obsolete  in  this 
\ sense. 

nylobares  Judlelonily  and  resenfM^jr  reeapitulatei 
> your  main  reawaings. — Jian, 

Resektitb,  re-senfiT,  a.  Easily  provoked  or  irri* 

I tated ; quick  to  feel  an  injury  or  affront. 

1 RESKimuKT,  re-tent'ment,  «.  (reuftUimeniy  Fr.) 

1 l)ecp  sense  of  it\jury  ; anger  long  continued ; an- 
j ger ; strong  peroepUon  of  good.-^baolete  in  this 
1 sense. 

Ho  retains  vivid  resoihnwitt  of  the  UMTS  solid  morality. 

! — Jfor«. 

Resertatiox,  res-er-va'shnn,  s.  (Frcneh,  from  re- 
1 serro,  I reserve,  Lat.)  Reserve ; concealment  of 
j something  in  the  mind ; custody : state  of  being 
; treasured  up  or  kept  in  store ; something  withheld, 

1 either  not  expressed  or  dischjecd,  or  not  given  up 
1 or  brought  fmward.  In  Ijiw,  a clause,  or  part  m 
I an  instrument,  by  which  something  is  reserved, 
not  conceded  or  granted ; also,  a proviso. 
tal  resfrvaiion  is  the  withholding  of  expression  or 
disclosure  of  something  that  affects  a jjroposition 
or  statement,  and  whi^,  if  disclosed,  would  mate- 
risdly  vary  its  import. 

Maoat  rewrvslwiw  are  the  refuge  of  bypoerltea.— Airjre. 
Resertatitb,  re-xer/a-tiv,  a.  Keeping ; reserving. 
Keorrvxtort,  re-xerv'a-tur-e,  s A place  in  wbkb 
things  are  resenTd  or  kept. 

Rkheuve,  re-xcTv',  r.  c.  (reserrer,  Fr.  reserro, 
irom  re  and  serro,  I keep,  I.at.)  To  keep  in  store 
for  future  use ; to  withhold  from  present  use  for 
another  purpose ; to  keep;  to  bold;  to  retain;  to 
lay  up  to  a future  time; 

S*a*n)4  your  kind  looks  and  language  fbr  private  hours. 

1 ’—Smifu 

— •!.  that  which  is  reserved;  aomething  in  the 
mind  withheld  from  disclosure ; exception ; prohi- 
bition; 

Is  knowledge  so  despised  f 
Or  envy,  or  what  iwsmu  forUds  to  taste?— ifibon. 
excc|itiori  in  favour; 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a rsaene. 
—Jictfera, 

restnunt  of  freedom  in  words  or  actions;  back- 
wardness; caution  in  persona]  behaviour.  In 
Banking,  the  portion  of  capital  kept  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands.  In  Law,  reservation.  In  reserre, 
in  store;  in  keeping  for  future  use.  In  Military 
affairs,  bo(hf  of  reserre,  the  third  or  last  line  of  sn 
anny  drawn  up  for  battle,  reserred  to  sustain  the 
lines  as  occarioo  may  require ; a body  of  tzx>ops 
kept  for  an  exigency. 

Reserved,  re-xervd',  port.  a.  Restrained  from 

freedom  in  words  or  acrions;  backward  in  conver- 
sation ; not  free  or  frank. 

Re8KRVbdi.t,  rs-ser'ved-le,  adL  With  reserve; 
with  backwardness ; not  with  openness  or  frank- 
ness; scrnpolotxsly;  cautiously;  coldly. 
Rbsbrvsdmess,  le-x^ved-nes,  s.  Cloeeases ; want 
of  frankness,  openness,  or  freedom. 

Rbsbbvrr,  ro-ser'vnr,  s.  One  who  reserves. 
Rssbbvoir,  rex'er-vwawr,  s.  (French.)  A place 
where  anything  Is  kept  in  store,  particolarly  a 
place  where  water  is  collected  and  kept  for  use,  as 
to  supply  a foontain,  a canal,  a city,  &c. ; a cis- 
tern ; a mill-pond ; a baam. 

Reset,  re-set\  s.  In  Scottbh  Law,  the  receiving  of 
stolen  goods,  barbooiing  an  outlaw,  &o. 

Resettle,  re-set'U,  r.  a.  (re  and  To  settle 

again;  to  install,  os  a minister  of  the  gospel; — 

V.  n.  to  settle  in  the  ministry  a second  time ; to 
be  installed. 

RESETTLKiniyT,  re-aet'U-ment,  e.  The  act  of  set- 
tling again;  the  state  of  settling  or  subsiding 
again ; a second  settlement  in  the  ministry.  ; 

RsflUlP,  re-ship',  e.  a.  (re  and  thip.")  To  ship  ^ 
again;  to  ship  what  has  been  imported  by  water.  » 
Resmipmext,  re-ship'ment,  s.  The  act  oS  shipping  ' 
again ; a shipping  fur  exportation  what  has  been 
imported. 

Rbsiancb,  res'e-ans,  s.  (see  Rcsiant)  In  Law,  ra- 
adenoe,  abode,  or  continoance  in  the  same  plaoo. 

— A'^cA^ 

Rbsiant,  rosVant,  a.  (Norm.)  In  Law,  resident; 
dwelling ; present  in  a place ; — s.  dweller ; inha- 
bitant Rtmani  roiU,  the  rolls  containing  the 
reriofiti  in  a tithing,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  called  ; 
over  by  the  steward  in  holding  courts  leet — Camp. 
Court  Keep.  1 

Reside,  re-side\  r.  n.  (render,  Fr.  retideo,  from  ’ 
re  and  stdeo,  to  sit  or  settle.  Lat)  To  have  abode ; : 
to  live ; to  dwell ; to  be  present ; (remfo,  Lat)  to  ' 
atnk,  subside,  or  fall  to  the  bottom.— In  the  last 
sense  etdmde  is  now  used. 

Residbxcx,  rex'e-dens,  \ a.  (residencf,  Fr.)  The 
Rbsidbxcy,  rex'e-den-se,  / act  of  dwelling  in  a 
place ; the  place  of  abo^ ; a dwelling ; that  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  liquors. — Obsolete  in  this 
sense.  In  the  Canon  and  Common  Law,  the  abode 
of  a parson  or  incumbent  on  hb  beoefios^^pposed 
to  non-residence. 

Resident,  rex'o-dent,  o.  (French,  ressdens,  Lat.) 
Dwelling  or  having  an  ab^e  in  any  place ; fixed ; 

Tbs  watery  element  is  not  stable  and  resident  like  a • 
rock.— Taytor. 

— s.  one  who  remdes  in  a place  for  some  time;  a 
public  minister  who  resides  at  a fonngn  oonrt 
Rbsidexter,  ras'e-den-tnr,  s.  A resident  i 

Residential,  rex-e-den'shal,  a.  Residing.  [ 

RxsiDENTiARr,  res-o-den'shar-e,  a.  Having  a cer-  i 
tain  reaideDoe; — a.  an  secleaasUo  who  keeps  a i 
certain  resideoce.  ^ 

Residbr,  re-xide'ur,  s.  One  residing  in  a particular  i 
place.  I 

Residual,  re-xid'n-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  residue;  j 
remaining  after  a pvt  is  token.  In  Algebra,  a | 
residual  quantity  is  a binomial  connected  by  the  : 
negative  sign,  as  a — A,  e— ! 
Residuart,  re-xid'n-v-e,  a.  Relating  to  the  resi- 
due or  part  remaining.  In  Law,  rt^duary  Uyatee^  j 
the  legatee  to  whom  the  part  eff  tlie  goods  and  j 
estate  is  bequeathed  which  remains  after  deducting  | 
all  the  debts  and  specific  li^adea.  j 
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I Besiddx,  rei'e-dot  $.  The  remainder  i that  which 

ia  left ; the  balance  of  an  acooont.  In  Law,  the 
remainder  of  a teeUtor*s  eatate  after  pajment  of , 
debU  and  legadea ; if  this  remainder  be  beqxieathcd 
to  an/  one,  be  U styled  the  ruidmtry  Jepotos.  if 
a lef^atee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  ainka 
into  the  renduty  and  this  piwision  of  the  law  ia 
extended  to  real  property  by  7 Qeo.  IV  sod  1 , 
Vic.  c.  26.  I 

Residuum,  re>zid'a>iiin,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Cbemiatry,  I 
that  which  remains  when  the  rest  is  drawn  off,  or 
when  the  experiment  is  complete.  In  Law,  same 
u Readue,~which  sm. 

Resiok,  re^aine,  p.  a.  To  sign  agiun. 

Resiok,  re-sme',  v.  a.  (retiffner,  Fr.)  To  giro 
back ; to  g^TO  up,  as  an  office  or  oommission,  to 
the  person  or  antbority  that  conferred  it ; to  with* 
draw,  as  a claim ; to  yield  or  gire  up  in  confidence; 
to  submit,  partknlarly  to  Proridcnce ; to  submit 
without  resutanoe  or  murmur ; 

What  thoQ  art  rttijfn  to  death.  flWiht. 

— s.  reaignatioii. — Obsolete. 

BESiONATluir,  rex-ig-na'shun,  $.  (French.)  The 
act  of  rengning  or  ^ving  op  as  a claim  or  posses- 
sion;  submission:  unresisting  ncquiescenoe;  quiet 
submission  to  the  will  of  l*rovidenoe. 

RssiGifBR,  re-zino'ur,  a.  One  who  resigns. 

REstoKMEitT,  re-sine'’ment,  s.  Act  of  retdgniDg. — 
Obsolete. 

Here  SID  I,  bf  hts  command,  to  cure  je ; 

Ray  more,  for  ctst,  by  this  rail  reeiymiwnr.^ 

. B^au.  oikJ  put. 

j Resilar,  res'e-la,  $.  An  andent  patriarchal  cmn. 

I I Resile,  re-sile',  r.  n.  (reaifio,  Lat.)  To  start  back; 

I to  recede  from  a porpoM. 

I Rbsiliemce,  re-zile>ens,  la.  (renfiena,  firom  re 
I]  Resiliehct,  re-zU'e>en>8e,>  andao/io,  I spring, 

' ' Lat ) The  act  of  leaping  or  springing  back ; the 
act  of  rebounding. 

Resilient,  re-dre-ent,  a.  Leaping  or  bounding 
. back ; rebounding. 

^ Rbsilition,  rex-e>Ush'un,  s.  Resilience,  or  act  of 
springing  back. 

I Resin,  resin,  a.  (refine,  from  r*eo,  I flow,  Or.)  A 

proximate  principle  of  the  Tegetable  kiii^om,  the 
ultimate  oompouenta  of  which  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
snd  hydrogen.  There  are  many  rarieties  cf  resin  > 

! their  general  characters  sre  fusibility  snd  Inflam- 
mability, BolnbUiU  in  alcohol,  and  insolubility  in 

I I water.  Retitt  of  copper,  a name  giren  by  Boyle 
to  the  dkhloride  of  copper,  from  ita  resemblance  to 
common  resin.  Eetin-extroctipCy  eztractiTe  mat- 

I ter  in  which  resin  predominates.  IlighgaU  retin, 
amineral  disoorered about  1812,  during  an  attempt 
to  pass  a tunnel  through  Higbgmte  Hill,  on  the 
north  aide  of  London.  Colour  yellowish  brown ; 
semitransparaut ; lustre  rednoos ; Uittle.  It  takes 
fire  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  and  burns  sway  with- 
out learing  any  rcsidae.  Sp.  gr.  1.016;  hardness 
= 2.5. 

Bbsineor,  res-in'e-un,  ».  A product  obtained  by 
M.  Fremy,  by  distilling  resin  with  lime.  Formula, 

I Cs9  Hs3  O. 

i RESiNirEEOUS,  rez-m-iTur-as,  a.  (retin^  resin, 
andywv,  I bw  or  produce,  lat.)  Yielding  resin. 

I Resinone,  resVnone,  s.  A product  somewhat  re- 
sembling alcohol,  obtained  by  H.  Fremy  from 
resin : it  differs  from  oil  of  turpentine  in  con- 
taining an  additional  atom  water.  Fornmla, 
Cto  0. 

VA 


Resinous,  retin-iia,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  resin ; resembling  resin.  Aieatno-electrtc,  con-  ' 
taining  or  exhibiting  negadre  electricity.  Rmh  j 
iiotis  efecfries^tthatmodificatioo  of  electfkity  whisk  | 
la  jJimtoMtoil  by  rubbing  a qrlinder  of  redn  with  * , 
rubber  of  wool ; called  also  mgativt  eUctrieiig.  > 
Rbsinouslt,  resln-us-le,  ad.  By  means  of  reats,  | 
as,  rermoiw^  elsctrifiod.  { 

Resimousness,  realn-us-nea,  s The  quality  of  j 
being  resiDoua. 

Rxsirt,  resin -e,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualitiea  of 
renn ; resembling  resin.  I 

Resipiscbncs,  res-e-j^'ena,  s.  (Frendi,  from  reef- 
puoo,  Lat)  Wisdom  derired  from  experieno^^  i 
hence  repentance. — Little  used.  • 

Resist,  re-sist',  o.  a.  (render,  Fr.  resufo,  Lat  from 
rs  a^  mto,  1 stand,  Lat)  Literally,  to  stand 
against;  to  oppose;  to  act  agahut;  to  strire 
against  Of  sedMrour  to  coonteract ; to  baffle ; to  | 
disappoint ; 

Ood  rttUntik  tbs  proud,  but  gtretli  grace  to  the  homUo.  . 
Jomt*  W. 

iL  to  make  opposition. 

All  the  regloiis 

IX)  seemingly  rerolt ; and  who  resid 

Are  mockM  tor  rallant  IgiKireQoa. 

And  perUh  constant  fools.— ASoia 

Rbsistahcb,  re-zls'tana,  s.  The  act  of  rensting ; 
quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  imprm- 
aon : opposition.  In  Pbyucs,  any  power  that  acts 
in  oppoadoii  to  another,  so  as  to  diminish  or 
destroy  its  effect. 

Resistant,  re-zist'ant,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
resists. 

Besister,  rs-zist'or,  a.  One  who  resists ; that  ^ 
which  resUts. 

Resistidiuty,  re-zist-e-bilVt«,  1 s.  The  qnsllty  i 
Resistiblenbss,  re-zistVbl-nes, / of  resisting;  j 

the  quality  of  being  resistible,  as,  the  rteittibUiig  ' 
of  grace.  \ 

Resistible,  le-zistVbl,  a.  Tbst  msy  be  resisted.  \ 
RkSlSTtBLT,  re-sistVble,  ad.  In  a resistible  man-  ; 

ner.  < 

Resistite,  re-sistlT,  a.  Haring  the  power  tc  ' 
resist. 

Resistless,  re-zistles,  a.  IrresUtless;  that  can- 
not be  oppoeed. 

Resistlesslt,  re-zistles-k,  ad.  So  as  not  to  he  . 
opposed  or  roasted. 

Resistlkssness,  re-ust1es>nca,  a.  State  of  bemg 
irresistible. 

Resoluble,  lesVlu-hl,  a.  (rs  and  tchAiU*.  Lat. 

see  Resolve.)  Tbst  may  be  mrited  or  dissolved.  ! 
Resolute,  res'o-lute,  a.  (rsjofw,  Fr.  resokdo,  Ital.) 
Having  a fixed  purpose — hence  determined ; fixed ; { 
steady ; firm ; constant  in  pursuing  a porpoee ; — \ 
a.  a determine  person ; one  bent  to  a p^cular  i 
purpose. — Not  used  as  a noun.  j 

Young  Fortinbraa 
Hath,  in  the  ski^  of  Norway, 

Shark'd  up  a list  of  laadlesa  rcsofotes.— ^Skaks. 
Resolutely,  rez'o-lute-le,  ad.  Determiuatcly ; , 
firmly  ; constantly ; steadily ; boldly. 
Resoluteness,  res'o-lutO’nes,  s.  Fixed  purpose ; S 
firm  determinatiof) ; unshaken  firmness. 
Resolution,  rez-o-lu'shuo,  s.  Fixed  detennina-  i 
tion;  settl^  thought;  constancy;  fiimncss;  do-  ' 
termination  in  a court;  deciaratbn  passed  by  a 
pubUo  body  or  assembly ; anslyus ; the  act  or  proocee 
of  Mparating  the  parts  which  compose  a complex 
idea  or  comjwund  body ; dissolutiou ; act  of  clear-  . 


' BESOLVTIONEB— BESOLYEKL  BESOLVEB— BESPECT. 

1 fajjp  difficulties.  Is  Chemistry,  nudjrris,  the  pro- 
I esM  of  MpenUing  the  oompooest  psirts  of  bodies. 

In  Oeometiy,  the  orderly  enumerstion  o(  the  things 
I to  be  dose,  to  obtain  what  is  required  in  a probleim 
A problem  roaj  be  dirided  Into  three  parts — the 
propoeitioii,  the  rtsohdiony  and  the  demonstration. 
Is  Pathology,  the  subsideiMe  of  inflammation  with- 
out abecess,  okeration,  mortification,  &c.  Also, 

1 the  dispersioa  of  swellinga,  ind  orations,  Ac.  In 
Monc,  the  writing  out  of  a canon  or  fone  in  par- 
! tition  from  a sm^e  Uoe.  Raohttum  of  a duoordy 

1 the  descent  by  a tone  or  a semitooe,  according  as 

1 the  mode  may  require,  of  a discord  which  has  Wn 

' beard  in  the  preceding  harmony.  In  Algebra,  re- 

1 ooluiion  of  efwo/ibtu,  the  finding  of  the  raluea 

1 which  the  nnknown  quantity  or  quantities  must 

1 have,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  expressed  in  tlie 

1 proposed  eqaarion.  In  Mechanics,  tK«  reso/eribn 

1 of  forces  is  the  act  of  finding  the  quantity  of  two 

or  more  forces  or  motions,  which,  taken  together, 

1 shall  produce  a given  resultant,— see  Resultant. 

1 This  is  the  reverse  of  composition  offerees, 

\ Besolutioner,  mH>-lu'8hun-ur,  s.  Onewbojmns 
in  the  declarations  of  others. — Kot  in  use. 

Sharp  was  employed  by  the  reseMomere  of  SeoUand. 

Besolutitb,  reaVlu-rir,  & Earing  the  power  to 
{ disBolre  or  relax. 

I Resolvable,  re-solria-bl,  a.  That  may  be  resolved 
or  reduced  to  first  priiKiplea. 

Resolvablenbss,  re-sclv'a-bl-nes,  n State  of 
being  resolvable. 

Resolve,  re-  sol/,  o.  a.  (resofeo,  from  re  and  tolvo^ 
1 loose,  Lat.)  To  clear  of  doubt;  to  inform;  to 
fix  in  a detennination  ; to  solve;  to  clear ; to  fix 
1 in  constancy ; to  settle  an  opinion ; to  confirm ; in 
j a primary  sense,  to  loosen  the  ports  of ; to  tnalyse ; 

to  reduce  in  its  component  paito ; to  melt ; to  dii- 
! solve : to  disperse ; 

1 Oh  that  this  too  solid  flesh  voald  melt, 

Thav,  and  rssohM  itself  Into  a dev#— StoJkt. 

1 to  relax ; to  lay  at  ease ; 

And  bov  hts  limbs,  resotoed  throngh  Idle  lelenre, 

Uuto  sweet  sleep  be  msj  eeeorelp  lend,  tipenser. 

[ — r.  fi.  to  determine  in  mind;  to  determine  by 

1 vote;  to  be  settled  in  o{anion;  to  melt;  to  be 
dissolved. 

Have  I not  hldeoos  death  vlthln  my  view, 
Retaining  bat  a quantitf  of  lifs, 

! Which  bte«ds  away  eren  as  a form  of  wax 

! Jlesolvelk  from  iu  figure  against  the  fire  !-^5beAs. 

1 In  Medicine,  to  disperse ; to  scatter ; to  discuss, 
! as  an  inflammation  or  tumour.  In  Algebra,  to 
1 resoice  on  e^wifion  is  to  find  the  values  which  the 
1 unknown  quantity  or  quantities  must  have  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  Mumc, 
to  resolve  a chord  or  diuonance^  is  to  carry  H 
according  to  rule  into  a consonance  in  the  sub- 
sequent chord;—#,  resolution;  fixed  determino- 
tioii. 

Romo  attends  her  iate  from  oor  rtselvm.— Addison. 

Rrsolvedlt,  ro-xolv'ed-le,  ad.  With  firmness  of 
detemnnation. 

Resolvednsss,  re<solv'ed-Des,  s.  Resolotkm ; oon- 
itaney  purpose ; firmness  of  mind. 

Rbbolvbet,  re-xol/ent,  i.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  causiDg  solution.  In  Pathology,  a snb- 
stanoe  employed  to  allay  inflammation  and  prevent 
•upporation ; a discutieot 

Rbeoltcb,  re-aol/nr,  «.  One  who  forma  a firm 
resolution ; wbatem  solves  or  clears ; 

A good  naoloer  of  til  cases  of  eonsdonoe^^AinwI. 
that  which  dissolves  or  separates  dozes. 

Water  Is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a great  resolcer  of 

tpsams.— AvAe. 

RsflOLvnro,  re-solv'ing,  s.  The  act  of  determiung 
or  forming  a resoluUon. 

Rbsoxaece,  rei'o-nans,  A resounding ; a re- 

Resonaxct,  rez'o-nan-se,/  verberation  of  sound, 
as  from  the  case  or  sides  of  a hoUuw-itringed  io- 
strument* 

Resoxaxt,  rra'o-nint,  a.  Besotmding;  echoing 
back. 

Resorb,  re-sawrb',  v.  a.  (restn-hoOt  from  rs  and 
sorbeOf  I drink  ui,  Lat.)  To  swallow  up. 

By  fate  rtsorbtd,  and  sunk  la  endlees  nighL— I'nMf. 

Resorbext,  re-aawrb^ent,  a.  Swallowing  ujw 
Again  reoorient  oeean'i  vavs 
K^lvea  Ita  waters,  vbich  It  gave, 

From  thousand  rlUs  vlth  copious  currents  franght. 

— VodAuO. 

Resort,  re-sawrt',  r.  a.  (ressortir^  from  re  and 
sorrir,  to  go  out,  Fr.)  To  hare  recourse ; to  go 
publidy ; to  repair  to ; to  fall  back— (not  usual  in 
this  sense); 

The  Inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the  mother. 

— J/alr. 

— e.  the  act  of  going  to  or  making  application ; a 
betaking  one's  self  to ; act  of  visiting;  assembly; 
meeting ; con  course ; froqtient  assembling ; the 
place  f^uented  ; — (ressorf,  a spring,  Fr.)  movo- 
ment ; active  power ; spring. 

Wc  vander  after  pathless  dratlnjr. 

Whose  dark  rrsoru  since  pnidenee  cannot  know, 

In  vain  It  vtmld  provide  for  what  shall  be. — Dr^dm. 

Rbsorteii,  re-iaw/tnr,  s.  One  who  frequenta  or 
visits. 

Rbsocxb,  re-zownd',  v.  a.  (resono,  from  re  and 
softo,  I sound,  Lat.  resonnvr^  Fr.)  To  sound  back ; 
to  echo ; to  sound ; to  celetn^te  or  praise  with  the 
sound  of  instruments;  to  extol;  to  spread  the 
fame  of ; — r.  n.  to  be  echoed ; to  be  sent  Utek  as 
sound ; to  bo  loudly  extolled  or  mentioned , — 
echo ; return  of  sound. 

Holy  eeboea  that  unto  her  did  hear 
T2m  sveet  rosstptds  of  tliose  rich  snthpms.— 
Beaumtmfo  ftjffhe,  IGSl. 

Rbsocxd,  re'sownd,  r.  a.  (re  and  sowsd.)  To  suurd  ' 
again.  | 

Resource,  re-eone',  s.  (rtsscurce^  Fr.  re  and  , 
sovree.)  Any  source  of  aid  or  support;  means 
yet  untried ; resort;  expedient.  Resintrees,  in  the 
plural,  pecuniary  means ; funds ; means  of  raising 
money  or  supplies. 

Resovrceless,  re-soraeles,  a.  Destitute  of  re- 
sources. 

Rest,  resp,  s.  A disease  incident  to  sheep  when  first 
put  to  feed  on  cole  or  Swedish  turnip,  manifest- 
mg  itself  in  rigns  of  sickness  and  languor,  bleat- 
ing, neglect  of  food,  && 

Rbspbak,  r»-speek',  r.  a.  Pret  respohe,  past  part. 
rt^oktn^  (re  and  speak,')  To  answer;  to  ^wak 
in  return — (little  used) ; 

The  great  cannon  to  the  eloods  shall  tell, 

And  the  king's  ronae  the  heaven  shall  bralt  again, 
lUspeaidst  earthly  thunder. — SKake. 

to  speak  again ; to  repeat. 

Rkbpect,  re-fpekt',  v.  a,  (respeeto^  from  rs  and 
4pscto,  I view,  Lat.)  To  regard ; to  have  regard 
to  in  desgn  or  purpose ; to  ^ve  regard  to  io  re- 
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RESI’ECTABILITY— BESrECTLESSNEsa  KESl'EUSE— RESPONDENT.  | 

UUon  or  oonnozioa ; to  relate  to ; to  view  or  ooa> 
aidex  with  aome  degree  of  rererenoe ; to  esteem  as 
pnasessed  of  real  worth;  to  kwk  toward. — Obeo* 
fete  in  this  sense. 

Palladlus  twlTlseth  the  front  of  his  house  should  so  n- 

tftei  the  sooth.— Awn. 

To  rttpect  tee  ptr$on^  to  sofTer  the  opinion  or 
Judgment  to  be  influenced  b/  a regard  to  the  out- 
ward drcumstancee  of  a person,  to  the  prejudice  of 
right  or  eqoitj ; 

Thou  shalt  not  rcf^scl  tAs  ptrtem  of  the  poor.— J>v.  six. 
— s.  (French,  resperfur,  Lot.)  regard;  attention  ; 
that  ^portment  or  course  of  action  which  proceeds 
fivm  esteem;  that  esUinatinn  or  honour  in  which 
men  hold  the  d^tinguiahed  worth  or  substantial 
1 gf>od  oualitiftS  of  others ; good-will  ■ faTonr : 

1 The  Loni  had  rttpeet  to  Abel  snd  hia  offeriDg. — Gm.  Ir. 
partial  regard ; undue  bias,  to  the  prejudice  of 
justice;  respected  character,  aa,  persons  of  the  best 
renpecf  in  Ihime ; consideration  or  motive  in  refer- 
ence to  something ; reference,  followed  bj  of  or  to. 

'■  RKSPBCTADiLirr,  re-spek-ta-bU'e-te,  > s.  The 

RssFiiCTABLEirKM,  re-spek'ts-bl-nes,  / state  or 
qualitjr  of  being  respectable ; the  state  or  qualities 
which  desen'e  or  command  respect. 

BEsrECTABLB,  re-spck'ta-bl,  a.  Possessing  the 
worth  or  qualiUes  which  deserve  or  command  re- 
spect ; worthy  of  esteem  and  bonoor.  In  popular 
language,  moderate  in  degree  of  excellence  or  uiun- 
ber,  but  not  despicable. 

Rbspbctadlt,  re-epek'ta-ble,  od.  With  respect; 
in  a manner  to  merit  respect ; moderately,  but  In 
a manner  not  to  be  despised. 

Resfbctbb,  re-gpek'tnr,  $.  One  who  respects; 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase,  rtapecUr  of  pfr$ofUj 
which  (rignifles  a person  who  suffers  his  opinion  to 
be  biased  by  the  external  drcnnistaoces  of  others, 
to  the  prejudice  of  candour  and  justice. 

Respectful,  re-spekt'fdl,  0.  Marked  or  character- 
ised by  respect. 

Rbspectpullt,  re-tpeklTwl-le,  odL  With  rcspoct; 
in  a manner  oompo^ng  with  due  estimation. 

Respectfulness,  re-^t^tTul-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  respectful 

Rrspbctino,  re-spek'tmg,prcp.  R^^arding;  bar- 
ing  regard  to ; relating  to a.  in  Heraldry,  an 
ejnthei  In  blasoning,  applied  to  fish,  birds,  or  tame 
beasts,  when  placed  upright,  aa  if  looking  at  each 
other.  In  Law,  rtspietu  comptsti^  a writ  directed 
to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  for 
the  respiting  of  a sherilTa  account 

REBPBCTirE,  re-spek'tiv,  a.  (reipecf^,  Fr.)  Rela- 
tive ; not  absolute ; particular ; relating  to  a par- 
ticular powon  or  th^. — Obsolete  in  the  following 
senses : worthy  of  reiqMct ; 

What  shoold  it  bs  that  he  respects  In  her, 

But  1 eaa  make  rsipsetlM  in  mysslf  ?- 
earsful;  drenmspect;  cautious. 

He  was  sxoeodin^y  rMpeeftM  and  prsdse.— 

RESPEcnTELT,  rs-spek'tiv-le,  ad.  As  relating  to 
each  ; particularly ; as  each  belongs  to  each ; rela- 
tively: not  absolutely. — Obsolete  in  the  following 
senses : privately ; with  respect  to  private  views ; 
with  respect 

Doneet  Fiaminfaia,  von  aro  very  rttpteiipetg  weleome. 

—SMako. 

Rbspbctless,  rs-«pekt1ca,  a.  Having  no  respect ; 
without  regard ; without  reference.— Little  UMd. 

Bbspbctlessness,  re-epektles-uea,  a.  The  state 
of  having  no  resp^  or  regard;  regaxdlesenesa.— • 
little  01^ 

US 

Rbspedsb,  re-spers',  v.  a.  (resrpemis,  a sprinkfing,  | 
Lat^  To  sprinkle ; to  disperse  in  small  maasea, 
— Little  use^ 

Any  of  the  prayers  whidi  are  fespersad  over  tbs  MUs.  1 
—Bp.  Thptor, 

Rkspkrsion,  re-sper'ehun,  s.  (re^tertio,  Lat)  The  ; 
act  of  sprinkling. 

Respiradilitt,  re-spi-ra-bire-te,  \ The  quality  ! 
Kespiradlenebs,  re-spi'ra-bl-nes,/  of  being  re-  | 
spirmble. 

Respirable,  re-spi'ra-bl,  a.  (from  Respire.)  That 
may  be  breathed;  fit  for  respiration,  or  for  the 
support  of  animal  life. 

ReapikatIon,  res-pe-ra  shon,  t.  (French,  resptratio, 
Lat)  The  function  of  breathing,  which  ennidsts 
of  two  acts — InspimHnn,  which  generally  takes 
place,  according  to  8ir  IL  Da>7,  alMut  twenty-six 
times  in  a minute,  thirteen  cubic  inches  of  air  be- 
ing the  quantity  nsually  iaapiml  at  each  time; 
aud  KxfnrrUwn,  which  takes  place  alternately  with 
the  preceding  act ; relief  from  toil. 

Till  the  day 

Appear  of  myirariiM  to  tlw  Just, 

And  veogsanoe  to  the  wlckud.— J^Om.  ^ 

Respiratort,  re-spi'ra-tur-e,  a.  Serving  for  re-  i 
spiration.  , 

Respire,  re-spire',  r.  n.  (respirer,  Fr.  respiro,  from  1 
re  and  ipiro,  I breathe,  Lat.)  To  breathe;  to  ' 
inhale  air  into  the  lungs  arid  exhale  it,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  life ; to  catch  breath  ; to  ivst ; 
to  take  rest  from  toil ; — r.  a.  to  exlials ; to  breathe 
out ; to  send  out  In  exhalations. 

Respite,  rw'pit,  t.  (ri^nV,  Fr.)  Pause ; temporary 
intermiwuou  of  labour,  or  of  any  process  or  o{iera- 
tion  ; delay;  forbearance;  prolongation  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  a debL  In  Law,  reprie%’e;  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  execution  of  a capital  of- 
fender; the  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted 
to  a jury  beyond  tlio  proper  time ; — r.  a.  to  relief's 
by  a pause  or  interval  of  rest ; to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  a criminal  beyond  the  time  hinited  by  tbe 
sentence;  to  delay  for  a time;  to  give  delay  of 
appearance  at  oouil. 

Resplendence,  re-iqilcn'dcns,  \ «.  (rt^lrmirng. 
Resplendency,  re-Bplen'den-scj  from  re  and 

tp/eadeo,  I shine,  I.at.)  Brilliant  lustre;  vi\Hd 
brightness;  splendour. 

Resplendent,  re-splen 'dent,  a.  Very  bright;  shin- 
ing with  brilliant  lustre.  .Rup/mdent  feUpar^  ano- 
ther name  for  Adularia,  or  moon-stone. 
Besplendentlt,  re-splen'dent-le,  ad  With  bril-  ’ 
liant  lustre ; with  great  brightness.  j 

Respond,  re-spond',  r.  n.  {rtepondeo,  from  re  and 
tpondeOf  I promise,  Lat.)  To  answer;  to  reply; 
to  correspond ; to  suit ; . 

To  every  theme  rtgptmdt  thy  various  lay. — Droemt. 
to  be  answerable  or  Uable ; — r.  a.  to  answer ; to 
satisfy  by  payment ; 

TIio  goods  attached  shall  bo  held  to  rtspond  the  Jod^ 
pent.  Seeipwiei. 

— e.  a short  antliem  interrupting  the  middle  of  a 
chapter,  which  Is  not  to  proceed  till  the  antliem  is 
done ; an  answer. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 
Respondsncb,  re-Bptm'dens,  . 

Responubncy,  re-spon'den-se,/ 

Respondent,  re-spon'dent,  o.  Answering ; that 
answers  to  demand  or  expectation ; — «.  one  who 
answers  in  a suit,  particularly  in  a chancery  suit. 

In  tbe  Schoeds,  one  who  maintains  a thesis  in  re- 
ply, and  whose  province  is  to  refute  objectiMU  oe 
overthrow  argument*. 

RESPONDENTIA— REST. 


SRsePOifDEVTU,  re>cpon-<len'she-B,  •.  In  Merc«n> 
til«  Law,  a ipenes  of  contract  whkh  diifera  from 
1 1 bottoou7,  m that  the  loan  is  effected  on  the 

I enritj  of  the  <Wigb(|  and  not  on  that  of  the  abip 

iUelf. 

Rrspomsal,  re-9pon'ul, «.  A mponae;  an  answer. 
I — Obsolete  in  the  following  senses:  one  who  is 
responsible ; 

Anatollos  was  put  into  the  see  of  Coostantinople  by 
the  inflaeaes  of  Uiosooms,  whose  rmwMMi  be  had  been. 
—Asrrow. 

I part,  answerable ; responsible. 

Re  was  to  be  nnotual  both  to  God  and  the  klof. — 

, Rsspokaalu,  re>spon'8a>IiSf  «.  In  Law,  a procu- 
rator, or  one  who  appears  and  answers  for  another 
j in  court  on  a daj  assigned. 

I RnsroKSB,  re-spons',  a.  (reiponautn,  Ijit.)  An  an- 
I swer  or  replr,  particolarlj  an  oracular  answer ; the 
I answer  of  the  people  or  congregation  to  the  priest 
I in  the  IHan^  and  other  parta  of  divine  service ; re- 
ply to  an  objection  in  formal  dispotation.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a kind  of  anthem  sung 
; after  the  morning  lesson.  In  a fugue,  a repetition 
of  the  given  subject  bj  another  part. 
RrsroxsiBiLiTT,  re-spon-se-bil'p-te,  \ i.  The  state 
RKSx'ONHinLENEsa,  re-spon'sc-bl-ncs,/  of  being 
liable  to  answer,  repay,  or  account ; ability  to  an- 
^ swer  in  payment ; means  of  paying  contracts. 
REsroKstni.F.,  re-epon'se-bl,  o.  Accxiuntable ; an- 
swerable; able  to  discharge  an  obligation;  having 
estate  adequate  to  the  payment  of  a debt 
i Responsidlt,  re-spoo'se-ble,  a<i  In  a responsible 
manner. 

; Resi'CE^iow,  re-spon'shun,  s.  The  act  of  answer- 
I ing. — Obsolete. 

' Responsivk,  re-spon'siv,  a.  Answering;  making 
reply;  correspondeut ; suited  to  somethipg  else. 
Resfonsitely,  re-Bpon'siv-lc,  ad.  In  a responsiva 
manner. 

Rrsponsivekbsb,  re-spon'shr-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
1 being  rrsjtonsive. 

I Respoksory,  re-spon'snr-s,  ff.  Containing  answer ; 

—a.  a response ; the  answer  of  the  people  to  the 
I priest  in  the  alternate  sjieaking  in  ehorth  service. 
Ressault,)  res-so',  s.  (French.)  In  Architecture, 
Cessact,  / the  recess  or  projection  of  a member 
from  or  before  another,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line 
or  range  with  it 

I Rest,  rest,  a.  (reaf,  rteaf.  Sax.  mat,  Germ.  Dan.  and 
Swed.  mat,  Dutch.)  Cessation  of  motion  or  action ; 
quiet;  repose;  sleep;  stillness;  death;  the  final 
sleep ; a place  of  quiet  or  repose ; permanent  ha- 
bitation ; 

Ye  are  zwt  yet  come  to  the  rtH,  and  to  the  Inheritance 
which  the  Lord  your  God  givetb  yoo.— ZVwi.  lit 

that  on  which  any  one  leans  or  lies  for  support ; 

I cessation  from  bo^Iy  labour ; 

! There  the  weary  are  at  reat.— «To&  lU.  17. 

oesaatkm  from  tillage;  final  hope— (obsolete  in 
I thuwM); 

When  prlndplea  set  op  their  real  upon  the  bsttle.— • 

Baeen, 

— (read,  from  reafir,  to  remiun,  Fr.  reato,  I stay 
I or  stop,  Let.)  remainder ; that  which  is  left ; others, 

' as  in  the  phrase,  Plato  and  the  real  of  the  philoso- 
I phera.  In  Banking,  the  undivided  profits  remain- 
ing at  the  period  of  balancing;  it  also  expresses 
the  period  of  balancing.  In  Commerce,  reafa  are 
I the  days  of  grace  whi<^  are  allowed  for  the  pay- 


RESTAGNANT-  RESTIFF. 


meot  of  foreign  UUs  and  notes.  In  Music,  a pants  ' 
or  bterval  of  time,  daring  which  there  is  an  intcr- 
misaioo  of  the  voice  or  sound.  A real  may  be  for 
a bar,  or  more  than  a bar,  or  part  of  a btf  only. 

Id  Physics,  the  oontinoancs  of  a body  in  the  same 
place  when  acted  on  by  eqnal  and  opposing  fonm  | 
In  Poetry,  a abort  pause  of  the  voice  in  reading , > 
a cesura.  In  Turning,  that  part  of  a lathe  on  which 
the  tool  is  supported  daring  the  operation.  JSert- 
Aarrov,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  of  tbs  { 
genus  Oncmis;— V.  «.  (rerton,  Arraftm,  to  pause,  ' 
to  cease,  to  be  quiet,  Six.)  to  cease  firom  motion ; 
to  stop ; to  oease  from  liiwar,  work,  or  perform- 
ance; 

God  rMMtf  on  the  seventh  day. — Exod.  xvL 
to  be  quiet  or  still ; to  be  undisturbed ; to  cease  to  | 
be  at  war ; to  be  at  peace ; 

The  land  rtaled  from  ^etx,—Jotk.  ll. 
to  lie;  to  repose,  as  on  a bed;  to  sleep;  to  be  . 
asleep ; to  alombn ; I 

Fancy  then  retires  I 

Into  her  private  cell,  where  naturv  realj.— JfUloii. 

to  be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opunion,  aa,  to  rest  con- 
tented ; to  be  satisfied,  as,  to  rtU  on  heaven's  ! 
termination ; to  acquiesce ; to  lean ; to  recline  on  \ 
for  support,  as,  the  evidence  rests  on  testimony ; ' 
to  continue  fix^ ; ' 

I will  make  my  judgment  to  rest  for  a light  to  tbs 
people.— 7«a.  II.  4. 
to  terminate; 

I will  make  my  ftary  to  rest— AmA.  xtI.  4S. 
to  abide ; to  remain  with ; i 

The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rttt  on  EHsha. — S Kiny$  H. 

— (resfor,  Fr.)  to  remain — (obsolete  in  this  senjje) ; 

Fallen  he  U;  and  now  | 

What  reats,  but  that  the  mortal  sontenoe  paaa  I 
On  bis  transgreMlou  ? — MilUm.  I 

— o.  a,  to  lay  at  rest ; to  quiet ; 

Your  pity  has  repaid 

All  neodfhl  rite%  to  reel  my  waod’rlng  shade.— XVydiw. 
to  place  on  as  a support. 

Restaonaht,  re-sU^nant,  a.  (restoynons,  Lat.) 
Stagnant ; remaining  witlmot  flow  or  current.—  * 
Seldom  used.  * 

Restaonatb,  re-stag'nato,  «.  n.  (resto^no,  LaL) 

To  stagnate, — the  word  now  used. 

Rebtaoeatioe,  le-stag-na'afaun,  s.  Stagnatioo,— 
which  see. 

Rsstakt,  rast'ant,  a,  (restons,  Lat.)  la  Botany,  ' 
remaining,  as  footstalks  when  the  fructification  hM 
fallen  oft 

Reatauratbuii,  ree'to-ra-ture,  s.  (French.)  The 
keeper  of  an  eating-house,  or  bouse  in  which  re-  ' 
freabments  are  sen^  up. 

Rmtaubatiok,  res-taw-ra'shufi,  s.  Bestormtion, 
—the  word  now  used. 

O my  dear  father,  rcstouralwii  hang 

Thy  medicine  on  my  lipe,  and  let  this  kin  I 

Repair  thoM  violent  barme.— jkoAe. 

Restex,  re-stem',  v.  a.  To  force  back  the  current  1 
Rebttcl,  rest'ful,  a.  Quiet;  being  at  rest.  | 

Rebtfullt,  rett'fra-le,  od.  In  a state  of  rest  or  ! 

quiet.  i 

RBaTirr,  res'tif,  \ o.  (rHif,  Fr.  from  resto,  I stand 
Resttve,  res'tiv,!  still,  Lst.)  Unwilling  to  go, 
or  only  running  bsck ; resoluis  against  gmng  for-  ' 
ward ; stubbed  ; obstinate ; originaBy  ua^  of  j 
horses  that  would  not  be  driven  forward ; tmyield- 
ing : being  at  rest ; being  less  in  motion— (obso- 
lete in  the  last  two  sensed ; — §.  a stubborn  boras. 
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f BESTlFNESS— KESTOHATOkV.  ' RESTOKE— KESTV.  l| 

Bc8T!rK£S9,  m’Uf-nc*, 0b6tin*t«  wluctanc«  or 
IndbpcM^tioD  to  more ; nboUuate  anwillin^cM. 

Rsrtinction,  re-*tingk'thun,  #,  {rutinctiOj  LaL) 
The  act  of  quenching  or  extinguiahing. 

REsrmo-PLACB,  rea'ting-ploae,  a.  A place  of  mt 
\ Ksstinouibh,  re-sUng'gwiah,  c.  a.  (rertiiijrMO,  Lat.) 

1 To  quench  or  exUnguUb. 

j Rmtitute,  res'tc-tute,  r.  a.  (reafiAio,  from  re  and 
1 statuo,  1 aet,  Lat.)  To  restore  to  a former  state. 

! — Obeolete. 

j Rmtitutiok,  rea-te-tu'shun,  s.  (rea^Vw/io,  Lat.) 

The  act  of  restoring  what  U lost  or  taken  awaj ; 
j the  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giring  an  eqmvalent 
I for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury ; the  act  of  reco- 
. Tering  a fonncr  state  or  posture.  In  Law,  icrit  o/ 

1 restitution^  a writ  which  lies  where  judgment  has 
1 been  reversed,  to  restore  to  the  defendant  what  he 
! has  lost.  o6  eccUsui,  a wnt  to  restore 

1 a man  to  the  church  from  which  he  has  been  forced 
1 away,  bring  suspected  of  felony.  Restitu/ione 
1 <em/>ora/i«a«,  a writ  for  the  bishop  to  recover  the 
temporalities  or  barony  of  his  bishopric.  In  Phy- 
rica,  motion  of  restitutiony  a term  nsed  by  some 
philosophers  to  denote  the  return  of  elastic  bodies 
to  thrir  natural  form  alter  compresrion  or  bending. 

Rxstitutob,  rea'te-tu-tur,  s.  A restorer;  one  who 
makes  restitution.^  Little  used.  In  Komiamatics, 
a term  frequently  applied  as  a complimentary  title 
on  the  ooiiis  of  emperors,  by  the  people  to  whom 
they  restored  any  privileges,  or  on  whom  they  con- 
ferred any  political  favours. 

1 Bbbtivk  and  Rs8TiTKiis8S.~See  Restiff  and  Bss- 
I riffhesa. 

Restless,  rcst'les,  a.  Unquiet;  uneasy;  continu- 
ally moving;  sleepless;  turbulent;  unsettled. 

atbome,  and  aver  prone  to  range. — Dri/den. 

Bestlesslt,  rast1ea-le,  ad.  Without  rest;  un- 
quietly. 

Restlessness,  restles-nes,  s.  Uneasiness;  un- 
quietness ; a state  of  distuibance  or  agitation  either 
of  body  or  nund ; want  of  sleep  or  rest ; motion ; 
agitatioo. 

Rbstorable,  re-sto'ra-bl,  a,  (from  Restore.)  That 
may  be  restored  to  a former  good  conditioo. 

I Rbstoradlenesb,  re-sto'ra-bl-nes,  s.  The  state 
\ of  bring  rcetorabie. 

j Rsstoeal,  re-sto'ral,  a.  Restitution. — Ohoolete. 

1 JUstorsl  into  Qod'a  favour.— Autm*. 

j Bestoeation,  res-to>ra'shun,  a.  (restamxtHony  Fr. 
reatMirofM),  Lat.)  the  act  of  replacing  in  a for- 
mer state ; renewal ; revival ; re-estabKahment ; 
recovery  from  Ql  health  or  other  bad  state.  In 
Theok)^,  wuMraof  restorationy  the  final  recovery 
of  all  men  from  sin  and  alienatioa  from  God,  to  a 
state  of  happiness ; universal  salvatioo.  In  Eng- 
lish Hiatoiy,  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the 
aocesriop  of  Chariea  1L  to  the  throne,  after  an  in- 
terregnnm  of  eleven  years  and  four  months,  from 
80th  Jan.  1649,  when  Charles  L was  beheaded, 
to  29th  May,  1660.  The  Utter  day  is  apprinted 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
anniversary  festival  in  oommemormtioo  of  the  ree- 
toration  of  the  monarchical  form  of  govemmeot  in 
these  realms. 

Bbstoeative,  re-eto'ra-tlT,  a.  That  has  the  power 
to  renew  strength  and  vigour a medicine  effi- 
cacious in  restoring  health  and  vigour,  or  in  recruit- 
ing the  vital  powers. 

Rrstoratost,  re-sto'ra-tur-e,  a.  Restorative.— 
Kot  used. 
fidO 

Bkstorb,  re-store',  v.  a.  (restonrer,  Fr.  rtslaurOy  | 
Lat.)  To  give  back  what  has  been  lost  or  taken  ^ 
away;  to  replace;  to  return;  to  bring  hack;  to  | 
retrieve;  to  recover  from  Upee,  degeneracy,  de-  ; 
cletisios,  or  ruin,  to  its  former  state ; to  bcid ; to  , 
cure ; to  make  restitution  for  a thing  taken ; to 
give  satisfaction  for  pretended  wrongs ; { 

I rtslored  that  which  I took  not  away.— A.  brix.  4. 
to  reprir ; to  rebuild  ; to  revive ; to  resuscitato ; 
to  return  or  bring  back  after  absence ; to  bring  to 
a sense  of  rin  and  amendment  of  life ; 

If  a man  be  overtaken  In  a fault,  ye  which  are  aplriliial, 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  aptrit  of  meekness.— OoL  vt.  t. 
to  renew  or  re-establish  after  interruption;  to  re- 
cover  or  renew,  as  passages  in  an  aothor  obscured 
or  destroyed;—#,  restoration.— Obsolete. 

Till  he  hjul  made  amends  and  full  rMtora  j 

For  all  the  damage.— ^P^aser. 

Restore,  re'store,  v.  n.  To  store  again. 
Rbstobbment,  re-store'ment,  a.  The  act  of  restor- 
ing ; restoration. — Obsolete. 

Restorer,  re-sto'rur,  s.  One  who  restores ; one  , 
who  returns  what  has  been  lost  or  unjustly  de-  i 
tained ; one  who  repairs  or  re-establishes.  | 

Restrain,  rc-strayn',  v.  a.  (restraindrey  Fr.  re  and  j 
strain.)  To  hold  bock;  to  check;  to  bold  from  ij 
action  rither  by  phyrical  or  moral  power;  to  re-  | 
press;  to  keep  in  awe,  as,  to  restrain  offenders; 
to  snppreaa ; to  hinder,  as,  to  reatraia  excess ; to  l 
abridge ; to  hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment ; to 
limit ; to  confine ; to  withhold ; to  forbear.  \ 

Thou  ivAfrateest  prayer  before  God.— xv.4.  | 

Rbstbainable,  re-strayn'a-bl,  a.  Copable  of  be- 
ing restrained.  ^ | 

Restrainkdlt,  re-strayn'ed-le,  ttti  WTlth  restnunt,  ; 

with  limitation.  i 

Restrainbb,  ro-strayn'ur,  t.  He  or  that  which 
restrains.  ^ ^ i 

Rbstrainino,  re-straynTng,  part  a.  Abridging;  ; 
limiting,  as  a resfromM^  statute ; that  checks  or  i 
hinders  from  rin,  as  restraining  grace.  j 

Bebtrainment,  re-strayn'ment,  s.  'Ibe  act  of  re- 
straining. 1 

Restraint,  re-straynt',  t.  (restreint  Fr.)  Ahri^-  \ 
ment  of  liberty ; prohiUtion ; limitation ; rvstric-  1 
tion ; repression  ; hinderanoe  of  will ; act  of  with-  | 
bolding;  stoto  of  being  withheld;  that  which  | 
restrains,  hinders,  or  represses.  ^ ^ 

Restrict,  re-strikt',  v.  a.  (reifrirf*#,  restricted, 
Lat)  To  limit;  to  confine;  to  restrain  within 
bounda. 

Restriction,  re-strik'shon,  s.  (French,  reHriehOy 
Lat)  limitation;  confinement  within  bounds; 
restraint,  as  rertrirtion#  on  trade. 

Bestrictitb,  re-strik'tiv,  a.  (restridif  Fr.)  _ Har- 
ing the  quality  of  limiting,  or  of  expresring  limita- 
tion ; imposing  restraint ; styptic  or  astringent — 
Oboriete  in  thU  aense. 

1 applied  a plalster  over  It,  mo^  up  with  my  eomnwHi 
restrictim  powder. — 

ReSTBicnTBLT,  T6-strik'tiY-le,  ad.  With  Umito- 
tion. 

Rbstrinob,  re-ftrinj',  tr,  a.  (restringOy  Lat)  To  i 
oonfine ; to  contract ; to  astringe. 

Rbstrinoenct,  re-atrin'jen-se,  s.  The  quality  or 
power  of  contracting. 

Bestrinoekt,  re-strin'jent,  fl.  Astringent;  styp- 
tic ; — «.  a medicine  that  operates  as  an  astringcut 
or  atyptic. 

Ri.STT.— Same  as  Restiff, — which  see. 
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RESUDATION— BESUSCITATIVB. 


RETAIL— BETARD. 


Bmudation,  re-AQ-dft'shnn, «.  (ri  aod  mdation.) 
Tb«  «ct  of  sweating  again. 

Ebsl'LT,  re-zult',  v.  n.  (retuUer,  Fr.  rettUlo,  1 leap 
back,  Lot.)  To  flj  back ; to  rebooud ; 

Tbe  huge  roond  stone,  ntmUmg  with  a boaod.-^Ai]p«. 
to  rise,  as  a consequence ; to  be  produced,  as  tbe 
edfect  of  causes  jointly  concurring  s to  arise,  as  a 
conclusion  from  premises ; to  come  to  a conclurion 
or  determinatioo e.  zesilienos ; tbe  act  of  dying 
back; 

Bound  is  prodoeed  between  the  string  and  the  air,  by 

tbe  return  of  the  of  the  string.— Aiow. 

consequence ; conclmiion ; elTrct  produced  bj  tbe 
concurrence  of  co-opcrating  causes;  inferenre from 
premises ; tbe  decision  or  detennioation  of  a council 
or  delibi-rutive  aMcinblj. 

Besultakce,  re>zult'ans,  s.  Tbe  act  of  resulting. 

Bbsultakt,  re^zult'ant,  s.  In  Dynamics,  tbe  force 
which  results  from  the  composition  of  two  or  mote 
forces  acting  on  a body. 

Rescjcablb,  re-zume'a-bl,  a.  (from  Resume.)  That 
may  be  tal^  back ; that  may  be  taken  up  again. 

Bescmk,  re-nune',  v.  a.  {r«$upu>,  from  re  and  sifsio, 

I take,  LaL)  To  take  back  what  has  been  giren ; 
to  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away ; to  take 
again  after  absence ; to  take  up  again  after  inter- 
ruption ; to  bepn  anew. 

BE8U¥Sfoif,  re-sum 'mon,  w.  o.  (re  and  ntsMioa.) 
To  summon  or  call  again ; to  recall ; to  recover. 

BESCMrrtoir,  re-sump  shun,  s.  (French.)  Tbe  act 
of  resuming,  taking  back,  or  taking  agun.  In 
Law,  the  t^ing  again  into  tbe  king's  buds  snch 
lands  or  teneineiitN  as  he  had  grant^  to  any  man 
on  false  suggestions. 

Bbsumptitb,  re-zomp'tir,  a.  Taking  back  or 
again. 

RKSurnrATC,  tw-su'pe-nate,  a.  (resi^niuifas,  re- 
versed, Lat)  In  Botany,  reversed;  turned  upride 
down : applied  to  leavea  when  tbe  upper  surface  is 
turned  downwards. 

BESUPUtATloM,  re>ea-pe>na'sban,  $.  The  state  of  i 
lying  on  the  back ; tbe  state  of  bong  rasupinato  I 
or  reversed,  as  a corolla.  I 

RKduriMK,  re-sn'pine,  a.  Lying  on  the  back.  I 

Rkscbbection,  rez-ur-rek'^un,  s.  (French,  from 
rtsmrgOf  rerurreefur,  from  re  and  turpo,  1 rise, 
I^t.)  A rising  again  from  U>e  dead;  the  univer- 
aal  revival  of  tlie  dead  on  tbe  day  of  judgment. 
Christ  calls  himaelf  tbe  rtturrtctiiM  ai^  life. 
John  xL  25. 

Besubrectiohist,  rez-nr-rek'shon-ist,  a One 
who  exhumee  dead  bodies  by  stealth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissection. 

Rksi'Rvbt,  re-sur'vay,  a A second  survey. 

Resiirvet,  re-sur-va'',  v.  a.  To  survey  anew;  to 
review. 

Appoint  some  of  the  eotmcil  presently 
To  tit  with  at,  onec  more  with  better  head 
To  rcsMnwf  them. — ShaJu. 

Resdscitate,  rC'Sns'se-tate,  tp.  a.  (rewset/o,  from 
re  and  svtcUo,  to  raise,  Lat)  To  revivify ; to  re- 
vive, particularly  to  recover  from  apparent  death ; 
to  reproduce,  as  a mixed  body  from  its  ashca 

BESusciTATioir,  re-sns'se-ta-i^an,  a The  act  of 
reviving  from  appanmt  deatli ; the  state  of  being 
revivified ; tbe  reproduction  of  a mixed  body  from 
its  asbea 

BESUBCiTATrvB,  rs-sus'se-ta-tiv,  a.  Reviving;  re- 
vivifying; raising  from  apparent  death;  repro- 
ducing. 


VoL.  ll. 


BbtaIL,  re-tale',  e.  a.  (retaiOer,  from  re  and  taiOer, 
to  cut,  Fr.)  To  sell  in  small  qmuitities  or  parcels ; 
to  sell  at  second-hand;  to  wll  in  broken  parts; 
to  tell  to  many,  as  to  retail  slander. 

Retailer,  le-tay-le',  a.  {retailkr^  to  cut  again, 
Fr.)  In  Heraldry,  cut  again;  applied  to  the 
escutcheon  when  it  is  divided  into  tlirve  parts  by 
two  lines  in  bend  sinister. 

Rbtailbb,  re-ta1or,  a One  wbo  retails  or  tells 
goods  in  small  quantities  ^ 

Retailmbbt,  re-talo'mcn(,  a Act  of  retjiiling.  i 
RktaiK,  re-taiie',  e.  a.  {rtteuii^  Fr.  reiinto,  from  | 
re  and  fiweo,  I hold,  I^t.)  To  hold  or  kivp  iu  i 
possoesion ; not  to  lose  or  part  with ; to  keep  as 
an  assocute;  to  ket^p  from  dciisiture ; to  keep 
back ; to  bold  from  escape ; to  k<wp  in  pay ; to  < 
hire;  to  engage  w employ  by  the  payment  of  a < 
fee,  as  to  refout  coonsel;— e.  n.  to  belong  to;  to 
depend  on— (pertain  is  now  used;;  to  l^p;  to 
continoa — Kot  in  use. 

RErAlKEB,  re-U'nnr,  a One  who  retains  or  does 
not  lose ; an  adherent ; a dependent ; a banger- 
on  ; the  act  of  keeping  dependenta,  or  bring  in 
dependeoca 

By  another  law,  tbe  king's  otBcers  and  farmers  were  to 
forfeit  their  plaoee  u»d  holds  in  caw  of  miUwftii  rsleiMr, 
or  partaking  In  oolavfal  asisinbHea.~Aaft»e. 

In  Law,  a rstesner  or  reUutMg  fet^  a fee  given  to 
a coonael  to  aecure  his  services,  orratlier,  it  has 
been  ssid,  to  prevent  the  opposite  side  from  en- 
gaging him.  A spscKi/  retamer  is  for  a particidar  • 
case  expected  to  come  on.  A general  retainer  is  I 
given  by  a party  derirous  of  securing  t priority  of 
claim  on  the  counsel’s  services,  for  any  case  which  i 
he  may  have  in  any  court  which  that  counsel  at-  ! 
tends.  In  old  English  Law,  a servant  not  dwelling 
in  his  master’s  house,  or  employed  by  him  in  any 
distinct  occupstion,  but  wearing  bis  livery,  and  ' 
attending  on  particuuur  occasions. 

RSTAINDto,  re-ta'ning,  part.  a.  Keeping  back , 
holding;  engaging,  as  s rehiinie^  fee.  In  Archi- 
tecture, retainimg  ycalL,  a wall  built  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a body  of  earth,  where  it  ia  ' 
inexpedient  to  dope  tbe  same  gradually  down. 
Retabe,  re-take',  v.  a.  Fret,  retook^  post  port,  re- 
hiken,  (re  and  take.)  To  take  again;  to 
from  a captor;  to  recapture. 

Rbtakbb,  rs-ta'kur,  s.  One  wbo  takes  again  what 
had  been  previously  taken ; a recaptur. 

Bbtakim o,  re-ta'king,  $.  A taking  agun ; recap- 
ture. [ 

Retaliate,  re-tal'e-ate,  v.  a.  (re/offo,  from  re  and 
Cofis,  like,  LaL)  To  return,  by  giving  like  for 
j like ; to  repay  or  requite  by  on  act  of  the  same 
kind  as  has  been  received — now  commonly  used 
in  tlie  sense  of  returning  evil  for  evil; — r,  a.  to  i 
return  like  for  like,  as  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy.  ' 
Retaliation,  re-tal-«-a'shun,  $.  'The  return  of 
like  for  like ; the  doing  of  that  to  another  which 
he  has  done  for  us;  requital  of  evil  ! 

Rbtauativb,  re-tal'e-a-tiv,  1 a.  Rptoming  like 
Retaliatory,  re-tal'e-a-tur-e,  i for  like. 

Retard,  re-tdrd',  t.  o.  (i^artfcr,  Fr.  rehn*«te,  from 
re  and  hxrdb,  I delay,  LmL)  To  diminish  the 
velocity  of  motion ; to  hiudor ; to  render  more 
slow  in  progress ; to  delay ; to  put  off ; to  render 
more  late ; — v.  fi.  to  stay  back. — Obsolete  in  this 
sense. 

Snoie  yesre  It  hsth  also  and  come  for  later 

than  usually  it  was  expected.— frowm. 

iwn 
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RETARDATION— BCTICLE.  RETICULAR— BBTINIPHYLUJM. 

Bbtabdation,  re^UST-da'shoDf  $,  The  act  of  ahat- 
1 ing  the  velodt/  of  motioo ; hindenuice ; the  act  cf 
' dehi^ring. 

1 Betabdeb,  re-tdr'daTf «.  One  who  retarda,  hinders, 

1 or  delays. 

‘ Retakomekt,  re-tArd'ment,  «.  The  act  of  retard* 

1 ing. 

1 Retch,  reeteh,  v.  a.  (Arffena,  Sax.  idcere,  IteL  to 
j vomit.)  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to  heave, 

! aa  the  stomach ; to  strain,  aa  in  vomiting. — Also 
wntten  rcacA. 

. RsTCin.BBS,  retah'lea,  a.  Careleea.  Obeoiete.— See 
1 RecUesE 

Seiehtem  oflawa. — DrTfdem, 

Rctb,  ret'e,  a.  (I.atm.)  A net;  freqnrntly  applied 
j in  anatomy  ami  natural  history  to  ceilular  mem- 
brane,  nerves,  veaaela,  and  other  parts  which  have 
a rttiform  appearaooe.  In  Anatomy,  reU-mirn~ 
bite^  a net>work  of  biood^resaela  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  of  quadxupeda.  J?ete*in«ooaHsi,  the  soft  and 
apparently  6broas  matter  or  layer,  situated  be* 
tween  the  cuticle  and  the  cuUs ; it  is  the  ssat  of 
the  colour  of  the  ikm.  It  is  black  in  the  negro, 
and  the  colouring  matter  is  of  such  a nature  as  to 
admit  of  bebg  bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

Betecioub,  re*te'sbe*ua,  a.  (rde,  a net,  Let.)  Be* 

1 sembling  net-work. 

Retectiob,  re-tek'shun,  a.  (reUetut,  nncovered, 

I i Lat.)  The  act  of  discloaing  or  produdng  to  view 

1 : something  concealed, 

, Rethnt,  re-tent',  a.  That  wbieh  la  retained. 

Retextioh,  re-ten'shnn,  s.  (French,  retenrio,  from 

II  re  and  (eaeo,  I hold,  Lat.)  The  act  of  retaining; 
the  power  of  retaining ; memory ; the  act  of  with- 

' \ bolding ; ctistody,  condnemeDt,  or  restrainL — Ob* 

\ ' solete  in  the  last  sense. 

1 1 I sent  the  old  end  miserable  king 

j To  some  reieiUiem  end  appoinUMl  guard.— Adb. 

In  Law,  the  right  of  withholding  t debt,  or  retaining 
1 property  until  a debt  due  to  the  person  claiming 

this  right  be  dnly  paid.  In  Pathology,  the  power 

I of  retaining,  or  that  state  of  contraction  ^ the 

1 , elastic  nr  moscular  parts  of  the  body,  by  which 

I I they  hold  their  proper  contents  and  prevent  eve  • 

1 coation. 

i Betkntivb,  re-ten'tiv,  a,  (r€ietUi/f  Fr.)  Having 
1 the  power  to  retain. 

1 Betentivelt,  re-ten'tiv*Ie,  ad.  In  a letenrive 

I manner. 

Rbtkntivekesb,  re-ten'tiv>nea,  s.  The  quality  of 
ntaining. 

Bktepora,  ret-o-po'ra,  s.  (rrte,  a net,  and  ponu, 
a pore,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Coralines,  consiating 
of  flattened  foliaceous  exponiiona  pierced  with 
meshes  i Family,  Corticati. 

Retiares,  ret-e-a'res,  $.  plu.  (rete,  a net,  Lat.) 
, In  Entomology,  tliose  siuden  which  spin  a web  or 

|j  net  to  entrap  their  prey. 

j,  BrnARinB,  ret-e-o'rc-u*,  #.  (Latin.)  A Roman 

I I gladiator,  armed  with  a trident  and  net,  with  which 
hv  endeavoured  to  entangle  and  despatch  his  anta- 

! gouiat. 

1 Betio;nce,  ret'c>scns,  ) #.  (reficrace,  Fr.  reft*- 

Betu'KNct,  ret'e-sen-se,)  centso,  Lat.)  Conceal- 
ment by  silence.  In  Rhetoric,  aposiopesis,  or  sup- 
. preaMon,  a figure  by  which  a person  really  speaks 

of  a thing,  while  he  m.nkes  a s^ow  as  if  he  would 
say  nothing  on  the  subject. 

Bktice.vt,  ret'e-sent,  a.  Silent, 
j RirriOLE,  ret'e-kl,  a (nticuimm,  from  reft,  a net. 

Lat.)  A small  net;  a oontrivanos  to  roeason 
the  quantity  of  an  edipse ; a kind  of  micrometer. 

— See  under  Reticule 

Reticular,  re-tik'u*ldr,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
net,  or  of  net -work ; formed  with  interstices. 

BmeuLATA,  ret*ik-u-la'ta,  «.  (reficuAim,  a net, 
Lat.)  The  name  of  a section  Lkhophytes,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  polype  cells  bavs  a i 
reticulate  disposition  on  the  sufiiee  of  expanded 
plates.  ! 

Reticulate,  re-tik'Q-late,  ) a.  (reticulattu^  | 

Reticulated,  re-tik'u-lay-ted,/  from  refe,  a net, 
Lat.)  Netted ; resembling  net-work.  In  Zoology, 
having  the  surfiice  imprewsed  with  a number  of 
minute  lines,  which  interseet  each  other  in  various 
directions,  like  the  meshes  of  a net.  In  Building, 
r«tiaiiaied  toork  is  a spedes  of  masonry  formed  of 
small  square  bricks  or  stones,  or  bricks  placed 
lotcnge-wise. 

Reticulation,  re-tik-n-la'shnn,  s.  Net-woik ; 
organiutioo  of  substances  resembling  a net. 

Reticule,  ret'e-kule,  a.  A little  bag  of  net-work; 
a lady's  work-bag;  a little  bag  to  tw  carried  in  the 
hand.  In  a Telescope,  a neV  work  of  some  fins 
fibres  erosring  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  , 
Priding  the  field  of  view  into  a aeries  of  small 
squares.  It  has  been  long  used  for  observations 
on  the  quantity  of  the  enlightened  parts  of  a lumi- 
nary during  e^psea. 

Rbticuldm,  rBt-ik'u-lum,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Compa- 
ntiva  Anatomy,  the  * boneyoomb-bag,'  or  seo^ 
cavity  of  the  complex  stomach  of  Ruminant 

quadrupeds,  so  called  from  the  reticulate  or  houey- 
oomb-l^e  disposition  of  the  sub-hexagonal  cells  | 
which  occupy  its  inner  snrfiKe.  In  Antiquity,  j 
a caul  or  ooif  of  net-work  for  ooveriog  the  hak, 
worn  by  wofowm  during  the  day  aa  well  as  the 
night.  It  appears  to  hsve  been  sometimes  made 
of  gold  threads,  and  fikewise  of  rilk  and  other 
matinials.  This  kind  of  covering  was  very  andent, 
being  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  it  also  appears  to 
here  been  eommonly  need  in  later  times.  i 

Bbtifera,  let-ifer-a,  s.  (rets,  a net,  snd  I 1 

bear.  Lot.)  The  name  given  by  U.  De  Blainvilie 
for  the  first  family  of  his  order  Cennoobranchiata  1 

Rbtieobii,  ret'e-fawrm,  a.  (red/brsns,  Lot.)  Hav-  , ! 
ing  the  form  of  a net  in  texture;  composed  j 

CToadog  lines  and  interstices. 

Retina,  ret'e-na,  s.  (rete,  a net,  Lat.)  In  Anatomy, 
the  pulpy  expaodon  of  the  optic  nenre  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye : it  is  the  seat  of  vldoD. 

RETiNALtTB,  rs-tinVUte,  s.  (retme,  renn,  and 
UtMotf  a stone.  Or.)  A minerd  of  compact  tex- 
tore  and  splintery  fracture ; lustre  lesmous,  < 
shining  ; timnslooent ; colour,  browubh  yellow. 
Composition — silica,  M.550 ; magnesia,  1^856 ; 
soda,  18.832  ; peroxide  of  iron,  0.620 ; alu- 
mina, 0.800  ; water,  20.000 : sp.  gr.  2.493 ; 
hardness  = 3.75. 

Bbtinaspbalt,  ret-in-ss-fitit',  a (redae,  resin,  and 
aspAoZtoe,  asphalt,  Gr.)  A mineral,  called  also 
ocooning  in  irregular  opaque  masses  of 
a pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  with  a glistening 
lustre ; it  Is  brittle  and  soft ; when  ploc^  on  hot 
iron  it  melts,  smokes,  and  burns  with  a bright 
flame,  emitting  a frugmt  odour.  Composition— 
redn,  66 ; asphalt,  4 1 ; earthy  substances,  6 : 
sp.  gr.  1.1  to  1.2 ; hardness  — I.O  to  2.0. 

Retikiphtllum,  ret-in-o-finom,  #.  (redae,  resin, 
acd  phjfUont  a leaf,  Gr.,  the  (eaves  bdng  covered 

BBTIN1TE--RET0UCH. 
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with  renn.)  A gvntiB  of  plwitSf  ntUvet  of  South  I 
America : Order,  CinchonaecBB.  I 

RicTiMiTB,  ret'tn-ite,  t,  Pitcbstone,  the  nme  as 
RetinasphalU — which  see. 

Rstisoid,  ret1n<ovd,  a.  (retme,  renn^  and  eido$^ 
likeness^  Gr.)  Resin-like,  or  resinifonn ; resem- 
bling resin,  without  being  rach. 

Rktini;b,  retln-Hf  s.  (retfemie,  Fr.)  The  attend- 
ants of  a prince  or  distinguished  person  age,  chieftj 
OD  a joumej  or  an  excursion  ; a train  of  persons. 

Rktipei>§,  ret'e-peds,  \ s.  (retc,  a net,  and  pes, 

Retipbdbs,  ret-e-pe'dis,  f pedes,  a foot,  Lat.) 
A name  giten  by  Senp^  to  one  of  the  dirisiont  of 
a Unary  arrangement  of  birds,  including  all  those 
which  hare  the  skin  of  the  tand  dirided  into  small 
polygonal  scales. 

Retiradb,  ret'e-rade, «.  (rettrer,  to  letbe,  Pr.)  In 
Fortification,  a kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body 
of  the  bastion  or  other  work,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
puted with  the  enemy  after  the  defenoee  are  dis- 
mantled. 

Retire,  re-tire',  e.  n.  (retsrer,  Fr.  from  re  and  tirer, 
to  draw.)  To  withdraw  ; to  retreat;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy;  to  retreat  from  action  or  danger; 
Co  withdraw  from  a public  station  ; to  break  up, 
as  a com;  any  or  an  assembly ; to  depart  or  with- 
draw for  aafety  or  pleasure;  to  recxde;  to  fall 
back;— r.  a.  to  withdraw;  to  take  away— (oIh 
•olete  in  the  last  two  smses) ; 

As  when  Uie  sun  Is  prewnt  all  the  year, 

And  never  doth  r«li>e  bis  golden  ray.— Juidss. 
to  remove  by  payment,  as  a bill retreat ; ra- 
cession ; 

1 heard  his  praises  la  pursuit, 

But  ne’er,  till  now,  his  scauilal  of  retire.— Aoks. 
retirement ; place  of  privacy. 

Eve,  wbo  unseen 

Tet  all  had  beard,  vith  audible  lament 
Discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.— JKUon. 

— Obsolete  as  a noun. 

Retired,  re-tirde',  a.  Secluded  from  much  society 
or  public  notice ; private ; secret ; withdrawn.  In 
Fortification,  a retired  Jtoni  is  one  having  an  are 
of  a circle,  with  its  convexity  turned  towurds  the 
place. 

Retiredi;.t,  re-tiW-le,  ad.  In  solitude  or  privacy. 

RsTiREDEESfl,  re-ti'rcd-nes,  s.  A state  of  retire- 
ment ; solitude ; privacy  or  secrecy. 

Betiueubet,  re-tire'ment,  s.  The  act  of  with- 
drawing from  company,  or  from  poblio  notice  or 
statioD ; the  state  of  being  withdrawn ; private 
abode  ; secluded  habitation ; private  way  of  life. 

Rbtirieo.  re-ti'ring,  part.  o.  Reserved;  not  for- 
ward or  obtrusive,  as  retiring  modesty. 

Retort,  re-tawrt',  v.a.  (retorfus,  turned  back,  Lat.) 
To  throw  back ; to  reverberate ; 

nis  virtues,  shining  upon  others, 

Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  a^n 
To  the  first  giver.— ^Aoks. 

to  return  sn  argument,  acmsation,  oeusore,  or 
incivility  ; to  bend  or  curve  back ; 

A line  retorted. — Jtaeom, 

— s.  n.  to  return  an  argument  or  charge , to  make 
a severe  reply ; — d.  the  return  of  an  argument, 
charge,  or  incivility,  in  reply.  In  Chemistry,  a 
spherical  vessel  with  a long  neck  bent,  to  whi^  a 
receiver  may  be  fitted,  used  in  distillation,  &c. 

Rbtorter,  re-tawr'tnr,  «.  One  wbo  retorts. 

Retortion,  le-tawrislmn,  s.  The  act  of  retorting. 

Rbtortive,  re-tawr'tiv,  a.  Containing  retort 

Rltodch,  re-tutsh',  r.  a.  To  touch  again  ; to  im- 


prove by  new  tooches,  as,  to  retouch  a picture  or 
an  essay. 

Retrace,  re-trase',  v.  a,  (retracer,  Fr.  re  and 
trace.)  To  traos  back ; to  go  back  in  tlw  same 
path  or  course ; to  track  back. 

Retract,  re-trakt',  e.  a.  (refrocter,  Pr.  refrncfits, 
(Irawn  back,  from  retroAo,  I draw  back,  I.at)  Ts 
recall,  as  a declaration,  words,  or  saying ; to  dis- 
avow; to  recant;  to  draw  back,  as  claws;  to  take 
back  or  rescind — (little  used  in  this  sense); — r.  u. 
to  un.^y ; to  withdraw  concession  or  declaration ; 
— s.  in  the  Manege,  the  prick  of  a horse’s  foot  is 
nailing  a shoe. 

RhTHACTAnLE,  re-trak'tt-bl,  a.  That  may  bs  ro- 
tracted  or  recalled. 

Retractate,  re-trak'tate,  o.  «.  To  retract;  U 
recant — Not  used. 

8t  Augustine  eras  ooC  ashamed  to  retraelale.— TVtnsfe. 

tort  ef  tke  BiM*. 

Retractation,  re-trak-ta'shun,  s.  (French,  refrrro- 
tatio,  lat)  Recantation ; change  of  opinion  de- 
clare 

Rbtractible,  r»-trak'te-b1,\  «.  That  may  bs 

Retractile,  re-tnk'tile,  / drawn  back. 

Retraction,  re-trak'ahun,  s.  (from  Retract)  The 
act  of  withdrawing  something  sdvanoed,  or  chang- 
ing something  dons ; recantation. 

Retractive,  rc-trak'tiv,  a.  Withdrawing;  taking 
from  ; — s.  that  which  withilraws  or  takes  from. 

Retracttvely,  rs-trak'tiv-ls,  otL  By  retraction 
or  withdrawing. 

Retractor,  re-trak'tnr,  s.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  retract  the  part  into  which 
it  is  inserted. 

Retraict,  re-traykt',  A Retreat — Obaolets. 

The  Earl  of  Llncnlu.  sreing  the  business  past  retraiet, 

resolved  to  give  him  battle. — I^acoo. 

Retrait, r^trate',A(n/ra/to,  fromW/rarre,  todraw, 
ItaL)  A cast  of  the  countenance;  a picture. — 
Obsolete, 

8he  Is  the  mighty  queen  of  Faery, 

Whose  fkir  retrain  I In  my  shield  aoe  beare. — Spmatr. 

Retraxit,  re-traks'it,  a (Latin,  he  has  withdrawn.) 
In  Law,  an  open  and  voluntary  renunciation  in 
court  of  a suit  by  the  plaintiff,  by  which  be  for 
ever  loses  bis  action. 

Retreat,  re-trect',  t.  (retraite,  Fr.)  The  act  of 
retiring ; a place  of  privacy ; a state  of  privacy ; 
retirement ; a place  of  aafety.  In  Military  affaira, 
an  orderly  mtr^  from  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or 
from  an  advanced  position ; the  beat  of  the  drum, 
or  the  firing  of  the  e^‘ening  gun,  to  ware  soldiers 
to  forbear  firing,  and  the  sentinels  to  challenge. 
In  Nautical  affairs,  the  withdrawing  of  a ship  or 
fleet  from  an  enemy,  or  the  order  and  dispositioD 
of  ships  declining  an  engagement ;— p.  n.  to  with- 
draw to  a private  abode  or  to  any  secluded  idtna- 
tion , to  retire  to  a place  of  safety ; to  move  back 
to  a place  before  occupied ; to  retire ; to  retire 
from  an  enemy  or  an  advanced  porition. 

Retrench,  re-trensh',  v.  a.  (rctrancher,  re  and 
trancher,  to  cut,  Fr.)  To  cut  off ; to  pare  away; 
to  lessen ; to  abridge ; to  curtail ; to  confine— 
(improper  in  this  sense) ; — p.  «.  to  live  at  less 
expense. 

Retrekchment,  re-trensh'ment,  s.  (retmttchmrnt, 
Fr.)  The  act  of  lopping  off,  or  removing  what  is 
superflnnus;  act  of  curtairing,  lessening,  or  abridg- 
ing ; dimiuntlon.  In  Military  tactics,  any  work 
raised  to  cover  a fort,  and  fortify  it  against  the 
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' eD^y;  such  w fitfcinm,  gabions,  aaodbajp,  asd 
the  like, 

Rctriul’TS,  re-triVnte,  v.  a.  (refrtfttter,  Fr.  retribuOf 
, from  re  and  lrt6wo,  1 beatow,  Lat.)  To  paj  back: 
to  make  payment  or  oompenaation  in  return. 

RRTRini'TEE,  re>thb'a-tur,  $.  One  who  makea 
retributhnu 

Retributio!!,  rct>ro>bo'Bhun,  a.  (French.)  Repaj* 
I ment ; n-tum  accommodated  to  the  action  ; re- 
ward ; compeniwtion  ; the  diatrihution  of  rewards 
and  panUhmenU  at  the  general  judgment. 

Retkibutiv*,  re-trib'u-tiv,  \<u  Repanng;  re- 
I Retribi  tort,  re-trib'u-tur-e,/  warding  for  good 
deeds,  and  punishing  for  oflencea. 

Retrievable,  re-tre'va-bl,  a.  (irom  Retriere.) 
That  maj  be  retrieved  or  recover^. 

RimuEVABLBTiEaa,  re-tre'va-bl-nea,  a.  The  akate 
of  being  retrievabte. 

Retribvablt,  re-treVa-ble,  ad.  In  a retrievable 
manner. 

Retrieval,  re-treVal,  ) a.  The  act  of 

Retrirtemert,  re-trere'ment,  i retrieving. 

Retrieve,  re-treev',  v.  a.  (refrowrer,  to  find  agidn. 
Fr.)  To  recover;  to  n*»tore  to  a previoua  good 
atate ; to  repair ; to  regain ; to  recall ; to  bring 
back  ; — a.  a seeking  again ; a discoverer. — Ob- 
solete as  a noun. 

We’ll  bring  Wax  to  the  retrifve. — Sm  /oaaoa. 

Retriever,  re-tre'vur,  a.  Among  Sportsmen,  a dr^ 
I that  can  trot  with  ease  throogb  the  young  wood 
and  high  graaa  with  a bare  or  pbeaaant  in  his 
mouth : such  an  animal  is  greatly  prized  in  covert- 
shooting,  for  retrteriajr  or  reco>‘cring  the  game. 

Rctroact,  ret-ro-akt',  v.  n.  (refro,  backwwd,  Lat. 
and  act,)  To  act  in  opposition  or  return. 

Retroaction,  let-ro-ak'shnn,  a.  Action  returned, 
or  action  backward ; operation  on  something  past 
or  preceding. 

Retroactive,  ret-ro-ak'tiv,  a.  OperaUng  by  re- 
turned action ; affecting  what  is  past ; retro- 
spective. 

Rktroactivelt,  ret-ro-ak'tiv-le,  ad  By  returned 
1 action  or  operation ; by  operating  on  aomethiiig 
! past 

Rktuocrdk,  ret-ro-aede',  o.  a.  (rrtro,  backward, 
and  cedb,  I give,  I yield,  Lat)  To  c^  or  grant 
liack  ; — r.  n.  to  go  bock  ; to  give  plat'c. 

KktriK'EDENT,  ret-ro-se'dent,  a.  Giving  place; 
departing.  In  Pathology,  applied  to  those  dis- 
eases which  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  as  retrocedeiit  ffotUy  when  it  leaves  the 
toe  for  the  stomach. 

Retrocessiom,  ret-ro-scsh'nn,  a.  A os^g  or 
granting  back  ; the  act  of  going  back. 

Rktbodlction,  ret-ro-duk'shun,  a.(rerro,  backward, 
and  dticOy  I lead,  I^it)  A leading  or  bringing  back. 

Retroelecteb,  rrt-ro-flek'led,  1 a.  (retro,  back, 

RirrROFLEX,  ret'ro-fleks,  f and  Jecto,  1 
I bend,  bent,  Ijit)  Bent  in  different  direc- 

tions, usually  in  a distorted  manner. 

RKTKorRACT,  ret'ro-frakt  \ a.  retro,  back- 

Rktrofracted,  ret-ro-fr^'ted,  / ward,  and Jrac- 
I las,  broken,  Lat)  Bent  bock  towards  its  msrr- 

I tion,  as  if  it  were  broken,  as  a rrtrr^rort  peduncle. 

I RETROfiRADATioN,  rvt-ro-gra-da'shun,  s.  (French.) 
Tbe  act  of  going  backward ; a moving  b^ward ; 
decline  in  excellence, 

Rstiunirabb,  ret'ro-grade,  a.  (French,  retroffradior, 
retro,  and  ^rru/i»>r,  I go,  I At.)  Going  or  moving 
bs(  kward ; dotliuing  frum  a belter  state  to  a 


wome.  Id  Astronomy,  apparently  moving  back-  I 
ward,  and  contrary  to  the  sucoessaon  of  the  signs; 

— r.  IS.  (reiroffra^,  Fr.)  to  go  or  move  buck*  I 
ward.  ) 

Retroorbssiok,  ret-ro-grcah'nn,  a.  Tbe  act  of  | 
going  backwards. — See  Regression.  I 

Retbooressi VB,  ret-ro-gre«'uv,  a.  Going  or  mov*  ‘ 
mg  backward ; declining  in  excellence. 
Rstrominoenct,  ret-ro-min'jeu-86,  a.  (retro,  back- 
ward, and  mi$tgo,  I discharge  urine,  Lat)  The  act 
or  quality  of  dischaiging  urine  backwards.  | 

Retrominocnt,  ret-ro-min'jent,  a IKscharging  < 
the  urine  backwards;  belonging  to  the  clsaa  of  Be-  < 
tromingents ; — a.  an  animal  which  discharges  its 
urine  backwards. 

Retropclsivb,  ret-m-pul''Biv,  a.  (retro,  back,  and  . 

puUuM,  driven,  Lat)  Driving  back;  repelling. 
Rctrorsblt,  re-trawrale,  ad  (retroreuM,  hetk- 
ward,  Lat)  In  a backward  direction.  . I 

Retroapect,  ret'ro-apekt,  e.  n.  ( retro,  back,  and  , 
tpecio,  I look,  Gr.)  To  look  back  ; to  affect  what 
is  past ; — a.  a looking  back  on  things  past ; the 
faculty  of  looking  back. 

RETROAPBCnoN,  ret-ro-epek'shun,  a.  Tbe  act  of 
looking  back  on  things  p^ ; the  faculty  of  looking  : 
back  on  past  things. 

Retroepective,  ret-roHipek'tiv,  a.  Looking  back  | 
on  past  events ; haring  reference  to  what  is  past 
RBTRoAPEcnvBLY,  ret-ro-spck'tiv-le,  ad  By  wsy  i 
of  retrospect 

RETBOTERflioN , ret  -ro-ver'shun,  a.  (from  Betrovert)  i 
A tuning  or  falling  hackwarda. 

Retrovert,  ret-ro-vert',  v.  a.  To  tun  bade.  I 
Retroverted,  ret-ro-vert'ed,  a.  Turned  back. 
Rbtrudb,  re-trood',  v.  a.  (retna/o,  from  re  and 
trudo,  I thrust  I^it)  To  thrust  back. 

Rnro,  ret 'to,  a.  ( Ital.)  In  Music,  atnugbtforward.  , 
Retun  D,  re-tund',  v.  a.  (retvndo,  f^m  re  and  liwdo,  ' 

I boat  Dat>)  To  blunt ; to  turn,  aa  an  edge ; to 
dull,  as  to  retmd  tbe  edge  of  a weapon. 
Rbtundatbd,  re-ton'da-t^,  a.  (retamio,  1 blunt 
Lat)  Blunted,  or  turned  at  tbo  edge. 

Return,  re-tom',  v.  n.  (retovmer,  Fr.  re  and  ftira.) 

To  come  or  go  back  to  the  same  place ; to  come  to  ' 
the  same  state;  to  answer;  to  come  again;  to 
revisit ; to  ap{>ear  or  begin  again  alter  a periodical  ^ 
revolution ; to  show  fresh  signs  of  mercy.  I 

Betum,  O Lord ; deliver  mjr  soul. — A.  vi. 

To  retem  to  God,  to  reftens  from  urickednem,  to 
repent  of  sin,  or  wandering  from  duty ; — a.  n.  to 
bring,  carry,  or  send  back ; to  repay ; to  gi^^  ™ : 
recompenee  or  requital;  to  give  ba^  in  reply,  aa 
to  rr/vm  an  answer ; to  tell,  relate,  «r  communi- 
cate ; 

And  Moeea  returned  the  words  of  tha  people  to  tbe  Lord. 

— Eiod.  xix.  6. 

to  retort ; to  recriminate ; 

If  jron  are  a malicious  reader,  you  retem  opoo  me  that 
I alTcet  lobe  ibougbl  more  impartial  than  I am. — Drfdm. 
to  render  an  account,  as  from  an  official  to  a su- 
perior ; to  render  back  to  a tribunal  or  an  office, 
as  to  return  a writ ; to  report  officially ; to  send ; 
to  transmit ; to  convey ; — a.  tbe  act  of  going  or  , 
coming  back  to  the  same  place ; tbo  act  of  sending  > 
back  ; tbe  act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  state  ; i 
the  act  of  putting  in  the  former  place ; rrUugrea- 
sion ; perit^c  revolution ; periodic  renewal ; re- 
payment; reimbursement;  profit;  advantage; 

TIimc  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer,  the  return  U greet, 
—i'p.  Tailor, 
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BETURNABLS— REVEALEB.  REVEALMENT— BEVENOE.  | 

remitt«no6 ; p«7Tneot  from  a distant  place ; retri- 
bution; requital ; act  of  restoring  or  giving  back ; 
restitution ; relapse.  In  Architecture^  the  conti- 
nuation of  a moulding,  projection,  &c.  in  the  op- 
posite Erection ; a side  or  part  which  falls  awa/ 

\ from  the  front  in  straight  work.  Hftnm-bead,  a 

bead  appearing  both  on  the  face  and  edge  of  a 
1 work.  In  Fortification,  the  retanu  of  a trench 

are  its  several  windings  and  lines.  In  Law,  the 
' rendering  back  of  a writ,  precept,  or  execution,  to 

j the  proper  officer  of  the  court ; or  the  certificate 

‘ of  the  officer  executing  it  endorsed.  Heium-datf^ 
j the  day  on  which  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in 

1 court,  and  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ  of  his 

I proceedings.  ReUamo  k/Aendo^  or  rtiomo  habendo^ 

1 a writ  for  the  return  of  cattle  distrained  or  reple- 

Tied,  to  him  who  has  proved  his  distress  lawfully. 
Retumum  trrtplegiabU^  a writ  for  the  final  rest!- 
’ tation  of  cattle  to  the  owner,  found  by  the  jury  to 

' be  unjustly  distrained.  In  Scottish  Law,  retoiir, 

an  extract  from  the  chancery  of  the  senrice  of  an 
< heir  to  his  ancestor. — BelL 

1 Bktcrkable,  re-tur'na-bl,  a.  That  may  be  re- 
. turned  or  restored.  In  Law,  that  is  legally  to  be 

U returned,  delivered,  fpven,  or  rendered,  as  a writ 
, 1 rttumaUe  at  a certain  day. 

1'  Rkturrbb,  re-tur'nur,  t.  One  who  retoms;  one 
who  repays  or  remits  money. 

\ RsTuaNiifO,  re-ttu<ning,  pa^  a.  ilaking  report, 
j In  Law,  rttuminff-oficer,  an  officer  whose  duty  is 

1 to  make  returns  of  writs,  precepts,  dec. 

1 ! Beturxlsss,  re-turu'laa,  a.  Admitting  no  return. 
' ’ — IJttle  used. 

1'  Retuse,  re-tuse\  a.  (retefus,  blunted,  Ijit.)  Blunt. 
1 In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  end  in  a broad 

i shallow  notch  or  sinus ; in  Conchology,  to  a shell 

1 ending  in  an  obtuse  sinus. 

' Betzia,  retx'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Profeosor  Anders 
f Johan  Retrius,  univendty  of  Lund,  in  Sweden.) 
A genus  of  plants,  forming,  with  Lonebostoma,  the 
natural  order  Retziaoec,  but  placed  by  lindley  in 
the  order  Solaosoeg,  in  which  Betziaces  b also 
inclnded. 

1 Reuniox,  ro-nne'ynn,  a.  (re  and  union.)  A second 
* ! nnion  ; union  formed  anew  after  separation  or  db- 
' 1 cord ; an  assembly. 

' Reunite,  re-u-nit«',  e.  o.  To  unite  again;  to  join 
1 after  separation  ; to  reconcile  after  variance ; — 
e.  n.  to  be  united  again ; to  join  and  cohere  again. 

Rbunition,  re-n-nish'un,  «.  A second  uniting. 

1 REUBStTK,  roos  site,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  Rcuss,  the 
1 j German  mineralogist,  who  first  analyzed  and  made 
it  known.)  A mineral  occuning  in  mealy  effio- 
I rescenocs,  fiat  six-sided  prisms,  and  aciculor  crys- 

■ tab : colour  white,  shining ; fracture  conchuidal. 

1 Composition— sulphate  of  soda,  6G.04;  sulphate 

of  magnema,  31.3.5;  muriate  msgnoria,  S.19; 
1 sulphate  of  lime,  0.42.  Thb  word  b also  written 

{ Rassiie, 

■ Reve. — See  Reeve. 

{:  Retkat.,  re-veel',  r.  a.  (rAVfcr,  Pr.  rereZo,  from  re 
I and  re/o,  1 veil,  Ijd.)  To  show;  to  discover;  to 

1 discloeo ; to  make  known  a secret ; to  impart  from 

1 heaven; — s.  a revealing ; dbclosnre. — Obsolete  as 

1 a noun. 

1 REVKALAHLE,re-vcel'a-bl,<s.  That  can  be  reveah'd. 
1 REVEALABLENKdB,  re-veel'a-bl-nca,  t.  The  state 
1 of  bring  reveabhle. 

Bbvealer,  re-veeror,  s.  One  who  discloses  or 
I makes  known ; one  who  brings  to  view. 

Rbtbalmbnt,  re-veel'ment,  s.  The  act  of  revealing. 
Reteals,  re-veeb',  s.  plu.  In  Architecture,  two 
vertical  sides  of  an  aperture,  between  the  point  of 
the  wall  and  the  window  or  door  frame.  Thb 
word  b also  written  rtvtis, 

Retbbsia,  re-ve'zhe-a,  f (in  honour  of  John  Reeves,  . 

F.L.S.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Stercnliscea.  1 
Retbille,  re-valele,  s.  (French,  awake.)  In  Mili-  i 
tary  afiairs,  the  beat  of  drum  about  daybreak,  to 
arouse  the  soldiers,  and  notify  to  the  sentineb  to 
cease  challenging.  | 

Rbtel,  rev's!,  r.  n.  (mvZm,  to  rave,  to  rove  loosely  1 
about,  Dut^.)  To  feast  with  loose  and  cUmo-  ! 
rons  merriment ; to  carouse ; to  move  playfully,  or  ' 
without  regularity; — s.  a feast  with  loose  end  i 
ooi^  jollity.  Revel-rovl,  tumultuous  festivity ; a ! 
mob;  a r^le  tumultuonsly  assembled;  an  nn-  j 
lawful  assembly.  Master  of  lAe  recvii,  or  lord  of  | 
tmimb,  an  officer  formerly  attached  to  royal  and 
other  disringubhed  houses,  whose  duty  it  was  to  i 
preside  over  the  Christmas  entertainments. 

Revel,  re-vel',  e.  o.  (rereZZo,  firom  re  and  oeZZo,  I 
pull,  Lat.)  To  draw  back;  to  retract;  to  make  < 
a revubioo.  | 

Rbtbland,  reve'land,  s.  (reere,  or  reoe  and  land.')  j 
In  Law,  such  land  as  having  reverted  to  the  king  ! 
after  the  death  of  hb  thane,  who  had  it  for  life,  | 
was  not  afterwards  granted  out  to  any  by  the  kug,  { 
but  remained  in  charge  on  account  of  tlie  reeve  or  | 
bailiff  of  the  manor,  who  concealed  the  land  from 
the  auditor,  and  kept  the  profit  to  hiinaelf,  till  it 
was  discovered  and  present^  to  the  king. 
Revelation,  rev-e-b'shun, «.  (Fimicb,  fr^  reeeZo, 
reveZoftit,  L^)  The  act  of  disclosing  or  discovering 
to  others  what  was  before  unknown  to  them ; the 
disclosure  of  truth  to  men  by  God  himself,  through 
the  agency  of  angels,  prophets,  and  others;  the  | 
sacred  truths  which  God  has  communicated  to  1 
men  in  the  books  of  thb  Old  and  New  Testaments.  | 
Book  of  Reoeiatioiu^  the  last  book  of  the  New  > 
Testament,  written  by  St.  John.  ! 

Reveller,  rev'el-lur,  a.  (from  Revd.)  One  who  ! 

feasts  with  nrisy  mommonL  | 

Revelling,  rev'el-ling,  $.  A feasting  with  nobj  j 
merriment ; revelry.  | 

Revslmknt,  rev'el-ment,  $.  The  act  of  revelling.  \ 
Revelry,  rev'el-re,  s.  Noi^  festivity;  clamorous  1 
joUity.  ; 

Revendicatb,  re-ven'de-kate,  v.  a.  (rtxmdiqnery  \ 
from  re  and  tendiquer^  to  challenge,  to  claim,  Fr.)  { 
To  reclaim  what  has  bMn  taken  away ; to  claim  | 
to  have  restored  what  has  been  seized. 
Rbvkndication  re-ven-de-ka'slmn,  a.  (French.)  ! 
The  set  of  reclaiming  anything  taken  by  an  ene-  | 
mv,  as  by  right  of  postliminium. 

Revenge,  re-venj',  a.  (mnncAa,  Fr.)  'The  return 
of  an  injury;  the  (liberate  infliction  of  pain  or 
injury  on  a person  in  return  for  an  injury  received 
from  him ; a nudicious  or  spiteful  infliction  of  pun 
or  injnry  in  return  for  an  iryury  or  offence;  the 
passion  of  vengeance ; desire  of  hurting  one  from 
whom  hurt  has  been  received.  Revenge  b an  act 
of  passion,  vengeance  of  justice.  Revenge,  as  now 
used,  is  always  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Chris-  | 
tbnity; — r.  a.  to  inflict  pain  or  iigury  in  return  t 
for  an  injnry  received  ; to  inflict  pain  deliberately  ! 
and  maliciously  in  return  for  injory,  pain,  or  evil  | 
received;  to  wreak  vengeance  spitefully  on  one  1 
who  injures  or  offends,  aa,  io  revenge  an  insult; 
or  with  the  reciprocal  proiionn,  to  revenge  our- 
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I REVENGEFUL— BEVEBENCXa  REVEREND— REVERSED. 

9tlc€4  00  the  eitetnj ; to  riodicata  bj  ponUhineiit 
1 of  an  enemy — properly,  rtrmgt  abould  here  be 

' avtngt.  Ii^uriea  are  rtctngtd,  crimes  atengtd, 

Bevemoetul,  re>Teoj'fuI,  a.  Full  of  revenge; 
spiteful ; malicious ; wreaking  revenge ; vindictive ; 
i^ioting  punishment. 

RgVF.NGEFULLT,  re-venj'f«l-le,  ad.  By  way  of 
j , vengo ; vindictively ; with  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

1 Rbtenobfuuiz^  re>venj'f^-nes,  s.  ViDdictive> 
j.  ness. 

1 Rbvbmoblbsa,  re-venjlea,  o.  Uiueveoged. 

1 We.  full  of  hearty  tears 

j . For  our  good  father's  loss, 

|!  Cannot  BO  lightly  over-Jmnp  his  death, 

As  leave  bis  woes  rsimyrlsis.— Jfarsspa. 

BEVKHOBHBirr,  re-ve^j'ment,  s.  Revenge  { return 
; for  an  injury. — Little  used. 

P Rbybboeii,  ro-ven'jur,  t.  One  who  revenges;  a 
>1  person  who  spiteiUly  wreaks  vengeance  on  one 

j who  injures  or  ofTeiida;  one  who  inflicts  just  pun* 

1 ishment  for  injuries. 

H Rbtemub,  revVnn,  s.  (rersnu,  Fr.)  The  annual 
rents,  p^ts,  interest,  or  issues  of  any  spedee  of 
1 property;  the  annual  produce  of  taxea,  excise, 

j customs,  duties,  rents,  Sic.  which  a nation  or  state 

j collects  into  the  treasury  for  public  use ; when 

1 used  of  individuala,  it  is  equivalent  to  income;  re- 

1 turn ; reward,  as  a rich  rercniw  of  praise ; a fleebj 

lump  ou  the  head  of  a deer. 

1 Rbterb,  re-verb',  v.  a.  To  reverberate. — Obsolete. 

Thy  youngest  daughter  doe*  not  love  thee  least; 

1 Nor  aie  thoM  empty-heerted,  whose  loud  sound 

Bmmb$  no  hullownrss. — SKak*. 

, RBTBRBBBAh’T,re-ver'ber-ant,a.(rerer6enme,Lat.) 
Returning  sound ; rewunding ; driving  back. 

Rsthroeratr,  re-ver'bcr-ate,  v.  a.  (recer6ero,  from 
rsandrerdero,  I best,  Lat.)  To  r^urn,  as  sound ; 
to  send  back ; to  echo ; to  beat  back ; to  repel ; 
to  reflect,  aa,  to  rsMrfteroto  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
to  repel  from  side  to  side,  as  flame  reverderated  in 
a furnace : — o.  n.  to  be  driven  back ; to  be  repelled, 
aa  rays  of  light  or  sound ; to  resound ; 

Ev'n  at  fiend  a drum  is  ready  brac’d, 

That  shall  mvrtorats  all  as  well  as  thins.— 5hsJbs. 

— a.  reverberant. 

1 Reverberation,  re-ver-ber-a'abun,  s.  (French.) 
The  act  of  driving  or  sending  back ; pairicularly, 
the  act  of  reflecting  light  or  repelling  sound. 

1 Revkuberatokt,  re-ver'ber>a'tur*«,  a.  Return- 
{ ing  or  driving  back,  as  a rererfrero/ory  furnace  or 

* kiln s.  a furnace  or  oven,  wherein  the  flame  or 

1 current  of  heated  gases  ^m  the  fuel  is  caused  to 

reverberate,  or  be  ivflectod  down  upon  the  aub- 
1 stance  nndtf  operation,  before  passing  into  the 

chimney. 

' Revere,  re-veer',  r.  a.  (r^p^rer,  Fr.  renersor,  from 
re  and  cvreor,  I fear,  LaU)  To  regard  with  eom- 
1 bined  fear,  respect,  and  affection ; to  veaeraie ; to 

1 reverence;  to  honour. 

1 Rkvebuncr,  rev'er-ens,  «.  Veneration ; fear  min- 
gled with  respect  and  esteem ; act  of  respect  or 
1 obeisance ; a bow  or  curtsey ; a title  of  the  clergy ; 

a poetical  title  of  a father ; 

O my  dear  father!  let  this  kiss 

Kupair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 

Have  lo  thy  fwrmaw  made. — Shots. 

— p.  a.  to  regard  with  reverence ; to  regard  with 
awe  and 

Thoae  I revemu,  those  I fear— the  wbe.— Skoi*. 

Rbverxncer,  rev-er-en'sor,  s.  One  who  regards 
with  reverence. 

0A6 
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Rbtrrend,  rev'cTrend,  a.  Worthy  of  reverence;  ' 
entitled  to  respect,  mingled  with  fear  and  affection ; 1 
a title  of  resp^,  aasunied  by  ecclesiastics : a com-  | 
mon  parson  or  minister  is  styled  rerercfuf;  ablsJinp,  j 
reverend;  an  archbUhop,  mast  rererend;  a 
dean,  the  principal  of  a Scottish  college  and  a pres-  ' 
byterian  synod,  r<ryrct*erend;  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  renemife;  the  religitjus 
in  catholic  countries  ore  styled  rcreirnd  yoMers; 
abbesses,  prioresses,  &c.  rcrerend  motAers,  Siu  h 
titles  are  not  of  scriptural  origin,  and  are  cio-  | 
demned  by  various  dissenting  It^ies. 

Reverent,  rev'er-ent,  a.  (rererens,  loit)  Express- 
ing reverence,  veneration,  or  submission ; suhinis-  . I 
rive;  humble;  impressed  with  reverence.  | 

Reverential,  rev-er-en'shal,  a.  Expressing  rev-  '' 
erenco ; proceeding  from  awe  and  veucratton.  I 

Reverentially,  rev-er-en'sbal-k,  od.  With  show  i 
of  reverence. 

Reverently,  rev'er-ent-le,  ad.  With  reverence;  i 
with  res^tful  regard ; with  veneration;  with  (ear 
of  what  IS  great  or  terrifying.  ' 

Bo  rfverentljf  men  quit  the  open  idr,  i , 

Wlicn  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad.—  \ 1 

VnfdaL  '• 

Rrterbr,  re-ve'nir,  s.  One  who  reveres.  i 

Reverie,  1 rev'er-e,  s.  (rereris,  Fr.)  A loose  ir-  i 
Revery,  / regular  train  of  thought;  a wild  ex-  1 
travagant  conceit  of  the  fan^  or  imoginarion;  a | 
chimera;  a vision.  In  Pathology,  inactivity  of  1 
the  attention  to  the  impressions  of  surrounding  ob-  i 
jects.  There  are  three  spedes,  according  to  Dr.  | 
Good,  of  this  mental  aberration  i—Abseneo  of 
mind,  in  which  the  attention  Is  truant,  and  does  ‘ ! 
not  yield  readily  to  the  dictates  of  the  will.  Ab- 
sence of  mind,  in  which  the  attentioa  is  riveted, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  will  itself,  to  some  par- 
ticular theme  unconnected  with  surround  ing  objects.  ' 

Bru\m  iftidy,  in  which  the  attention  bos  the  oon-  i 
sent  of  the  will  to  relax  itself,  and  pve  play  to  ! , 
whatever  ideas  aro  uppermost. 

Reversal,  re-ver'sal,  o.  Intended  to  reverse ; im- 
plying reverse ; 

After  bis  death  there  were  reesrsat  letters  found  among  | , 
his  papers.— ! 
— s.  a change  or  overthrowing,  as,  rerersof  of  sen-  j 
tence.  In  Law,  recersof  of  judgment,  making  it  | 
void  by  reason  of  error.  1 

Reverse,  re-vers',  v.  a.  (rererto,  rerersiis,  Lat) 

To  turn  upside  down ; to  overturn  ; to  subvert ; 
to  turn  to  the  contrary ; to  put  each  in  the  place 
of  the  other.  In  Law,  to  ovorthrow  by  a contrary  , 
decision ; to  make  void ; to  annul ; to  recall  or 
renew — (obsolete  in  this  sense) ; 

Well  knowing  tnte  all  he  did  rehearse,  i 

And  to  his  fresh  romembranee  did  nwerm  j i 

The  ugly  view  of  his  defonned  crimes.- fyswir.  | j 

— v.  n.  to  retnm— (obsolete) : I ' 

Beene  they  all  dead  and  laid  in  doleAit  hearse,  ' i 

Or  doen  they  only  sicepe,  and  ahoU  again  reiwrea.— 
Spenser. 

—s.  change;  viclasitude;  a tom  of  affairs ; change 
for  tho  worse;  misfortune;  a contrary;  an  oppo- 
site;— (reeers,  Fr.)  in  Numismotics,  the  opposite 
to  the  obverse  or  face  of  the  coin  or  medal. 
Reversed,  re-vent',  port.  0.  Turned  ride  for  side, 
or  end  for  end ; changed  to  the  contrary.  In  Law, 
overthrown  or  annulled.  In  Hend^,  applied 
to  a coat  of  arms  or  an  escutcheon,  turned  upride  { 
down  by  way  of  ignominy,  as  in  the  cose  of  a ! 
traitor.  In  Coiichologj*,  a rei'ersed  sheU  is  one,  | 
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the  volutions  of  which  are  the  reverse  wmj  of  the  I 
common  cork -screw.  In  Botanj,  applied  to  the  ; 
corolla  when  the  upper  lip  is  lar^  and  more  ex-  , 
panded  than  the  lower.  ! 

Rbversbdlt,  re-ver'aed-le,  ad.  In  a reversed 
manner. 

Retbrselkss,  re-venlea,  a.  In  a manner  not  (o 
I be  re\  ersed. 

, Revesselt,  re-ven1e,  ad.  On  the  other  hand ; on 
the  opposite.  I 

I Rsveusible,  re-veisVblf  o.  That  maj  be  reversed. 

Retrusior,  re-ver'shun,  a (French.)  The  state  of 
being  possessed  after  the  death  of  the  present  pos* 
i sessor;  succession;  right  of  suooessioo.  In  Al- 
I gebra,  repemtsi  o/  terifs  is  a method  of  expressing 
I the  v^ue  of  an  unknown  quantity  which  is  involved 
in  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means  of  anotlier 
! series  of  terms  involving  the  powers  of  the  quantity 
to  which  Uie  proposed  series  is  equal : an  annuity 
which  is  not  to  commence  till  after  the  lapse  of  a 
I given  or  contingent  period.  In  Law,  rtvertion  is 
> when  the  poeseesion  of  an  estate,  whic^  was  parted 
I with  for  a time,  returns  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs ; 
i also,  the  right  which  e person  has  to  any  inheri- 
tance or  plare  of  profit  idler  the  decease  of  another. 

Revkrsiohart,  re-ver'shtm-a-re,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a revemon ; that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  in  soccesrion, 

I or  after  the  dotennination  of  a particular  estate. 

I Rrvbssioker,  re-ver'shun-or,  «.  A person  who 
has  a rev’crsion,  or  who  is  entitled  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments after  a particular  estate  granted  is  deter- 
mined. 

Revert,  re-vert',  r.  a.  (reeerto,  from  re  and  veiio, 

I turn,  Let.)  To  turn  back ; to  turn  to  the  oou- 
trarj:  to  reverse;  to  drive  or  turn  back;  to  re- 
verlwrate w.  n.  to  retnm.  In  Law,  to  retuni  to 
the  proprietor  after  the  determination  of  a parri- 
eulsr  estate ;~s.  in  Musk,  return;  recoirence; 
antistrophy. 

Revertext,  re-vert'ent,  $,  A medicine  which  re- 
stores the  natural  order  of  the  reverted  irritative 
I motions  in  the  animal  system. 

Revvrtible,  re-vert'e-bl,  a.  Returnable. 

Retsktive,  re-ver'tiv,  a.  Changing ; revemng. 

Revert.— See  Reverie. 

Revest,  re-vest',  v.  a.  (revetu*,  Fr.  rerertk,  from 
I re  and  vestio^  I clothe,  Lat.)  To  clothe  again ; 
to  reinvest ; to  vest  again  with  possession  or  <^ce ; 
to  lay  out  in  smnething  less  fleeting  tliaii  money, 

' as,  to  revett  money  in  stocks; — r.  n.  to  take  effect 
again,  as  a title ; to  return  to  a former  owner,  as 
I the  title  or  right  rerests  in  A,  after  alienation. 

Revestiart,  re-ves'tshe-a-re,  s.  (reoesriore,  Fr.) 

I The  place  or  apartment  in  a church  or  temple 
where  the  dresses  are  deposited. — Now  oontracted 
into  vestry. 

Revetrmkrt,  rev-ate'mawng,  s.  (French.)  In 
Fortification,  a strong  wall  of  brick  or  stone,  built 
round  the  lower  part  of  tbe  rampart,  to  support 
the  earth  and  prevent  it  from  roiling  intolhe  ditch, 
as  well  as  to  increase  tbe  difficulty  of  escalade. 

Reviction,  re-vik'shun,  t.  (re  and  riro,  rktum,  I 
live,  I.At.)  Return  to  life. — Obsolete. 

Do  1 Me  a rtvieiitm  of  the  old  Eadduciam,  ao  long  since 

dead  and  forgotten  t—Bp.  I/aU. 

Revie,  re-vi',  v.  a.  (re  and  vie.)  To  accede  to  the 
proposal  of  a stake,  and  to  overtop  it ; an  old  I 
phrase  at  cards.— Obsolete.  | 

Here's  a trick  vied  and  revM.—Jten  Jimson. 

BETtEW,  re-vu',  V.  a.  (re  and  rteio.)  To  look  back 
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on ; to  see  again ; to  view  and  examine  agun ; to 
reconridcr ; to  revise,  as  to  review  a manoscript; 
to  retrace  ; 

Shall  1 the  long  laborious  neno  rvvrrw. 

And  open  sll  the  wounds  of  Oreece  anew?— fbpe. 
to  sorvey ; to  inspect ; to  examine  the  state  of  any- 
thing, particularly  of  troops ; — e.  a second  or  re- 
peat^ view ; a rceurvey ; a re-examination ; re- 
vision. In  literature,  a critical  examinaliou  of  a 
new  publication,  with  remarks;  a periodical  pub- 
lication containing  exatninations  or  analysis  of  new 
puMicationa.  In  kliUtary  affairs,  an  examination 
or  inspection  of  troops  under  arms  by  a general  or 
oommandrT,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tbe 
state  of  their  equipments,  dec.  In  Law,  Bid  of 
revteir,  a bill  filed  to  reverse  a decree  in  Chancery, 
when  a cause  has  been  beard,  the  decree  signed 
and  enrolled,  and  some  error  in  law  appears  upon 
it,  or  new  matter  discovered  in  time  after  the 
decree  made. — BltnunL  Commission  of  revkw,  a 
ootnmisaion  sometimes  granted  in  extraordinaiy 
cases,  to  revise  tbe  sentence  of  tbe  court  of  dele- 
gates, when  it  is  apprehended  they  have  been  led 
into  material  errw.  Cowrt  of  review,  a court 
establUbed  by  1 and  3 William  IV.  cap.  66,  for 
adjudicating  upon  sucli  matters  in  bankruptcy  as 
before  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  Beviewing  foratioa,  the  retaxlng  or 
rs-examlning  an  attorney’s  bill  of  costa  by  tbe 
master. 

Reviewer,  re-vu'ur,  «.  One  who  reviews  or  re- 
examines : an  inspector ; one  who  critically  ex- 
amines a new  pobikatioo,  and  oommunicatea  hia 
opinion  upon  its  merits. 

Rbviooratb,  re-vig'ur-ate,  v.  a.  (re  snd  o^pour.) 
To  give  new  vigour  to ; to  reinforce. 

Revile,  re-vile',  v.  a.  (rs  and  rife.)  To  reproach; 
to  vilify ; to  treat  with  opprobrious  and  oontemp- 
tuoua  language ; — $.  repro^ ; contumely ; con- 
temptuous lai^nage ; 

■ To  whom 

The  gradous  Judge,  without  rtviU,  replied.— Jfi/aM. 
opprobrious  and  oontemptuous  language. — Obeo' 
lete  as  a noun. 

I have  gained  a name  hestnek,  or,  as  I may  mj,  be- 
decked with  the  reproaches  and  rwiUs  of  this  moidest 

conhiter.— ifiRpo. 

Rbvilemekt,  re-vile'roent,  a.  Reproach ; con- 
temptuous language. 

Reviler,  re-vilc'ur,  s.  One  who  reviles ; one  who 
treats  another  with  contemptuous  language. 

Retilino,  re-vile'ing,  s.  The  act  of  repn^ting  or 
of  using  contemptuous  language. 

Rbvilieolt,  re-vile1ng-le,  ad.  With  reproachful 
or  contemptuous  Ungunge ; with  contumely. 

Rbvixdicatk,  re-rin'de-kate,  p.  a.  (rs  and  Pt'n/ft- 
cate.)  To  vindicate  Mgsin : to  reclaim;  to  demand 
and  take  hack  what  has  been  lost. 

Rbvisal,  re-vi'aal,  s.  (from  Revise.)  Revision ; 
review  and  re-exaininatioii  for  correction  and  im- 
pro>*emcnt 

Rbvise,  re-vise',  p.  a.  (rertsi/s,  revised,  from  re  and 
visa,  1 see,  Lat.)  To  review;  to  re-examine;  to 
look  over  with  care  for  correction ; to  alter  and 
amend  ;—s.  review ; re-examination.  In  Printing, 
a second  proof  of  a sheet,  taken  after  tbe  oorrec- 
tions  in  the  find. 

Reviser,  re-vt'xur,  a.  One  who  revises  or  ro- 
exaTnines  fur  correction. 

Rkvisiok.  re-vish'un,  s.  (French.)  The  act  of 
reviewing;  review;  re-examination  for  eorroction. 
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RKTlsfONAL,  re*vlih'un-al,  \ a.  Pertaining  to 

RkvibioNARIT,  re-rixh'un-ar-«,i  reviAkm. 

Rkvihor,  re*Ti'zur,  t.  In  Riia-ma,  one  who  baa 
taken  the  number  of  inhabitnnta. 

Revisory,  re-vi'aur-e,  a.  That  reviews;  having 
power  to  review. 

Revival,  re-vi'val,  $.  (from  Revive.)  Return  or  re- 
call from  a state  of  languor,  oblivion,  olienirity, 
or  neglect ; return  or  rocull  to  life  from  death,  or 
apparent  death. 

Revivalist,  ro-vi'va-lwt,  a.  A clergyman  who 
promotea  revivals  of  religion. 

Revive,  re-viro',  p.  n.  (reWrre,  Fr.  re  and  riro,  I 
live,  Lat.)  To  return  to  life;  to  recover  life;  to 
return  to  vigour  or  fame ; to  be  reanimated  after 
depreaaion ; to  recover  from  a atate  of  languor, 
oblivion,  obscurity,  n^lcct,  or  depression.  In 
Chemistry,  to  recover  a purely  metallic  state  from 
a combinarion  with  oxygen  or  other  matter.  In 
Scripture,  am  rertrea  when  the  oonsdence  is 
awakened  by  a conviction  of  gnilt ; — p.  o.  to  bring 
again  to  life : to  reanimate ; to  renew ; to  bring 
into  action  after  a siurpeusion ; to  bring  back  to 
the  memory ; to  recall ; to  nuse  from  languor,  in- 
sensibility, neglect,  or  depreaaioD ; to  recomfort ; 
to  quicken ; to  refresh  with  hope  and  joy ; to 


bring  again  into  notice ; 

Stmim  the  Ubela  bom  to  die. — 

I to  restore  or  reduce  to  a metallic  atate. 

1 Reviver,  re-riW,  a.  That  which  rerirea,  in- 
vignratea,  or  refreshea;  one  who  redeema  from 
neglect  or  depression. 

REViviriCATK,  re-viv'e-fe-kate,  p.  a.  (re  and 
vivyico,  I quicken,  from  rnnia,  alive,  and  fado^  1 
make,  Lat.)  To  recall  or  restore  to  life. 

Revivification,  re-viv-e-fe-ka'aban,  a.  Renewal 
of  life : restoration  of  life ; the  act  of  recalling  to 
life.  In  Chemistry,  the  redaction  of  a metal  from 
a state  of  combination  to  a purely  metallic  state. 

Revivify,  re-viv'e-fi,  p.  a.  To  recall  to  life ; to  re- 
animate ; to  give  new  life  and  vigour  to. 

Rbvivinoly,  re-vi'ring-le,  odL  In  a reviving 


Revivibckkce,  re-riv-is'sens,  > j 
Ukviviscency,  re-viv-ia'scn-ae,> 


Renewal  of 
life ; return  to 


' Ukviviscency,  re-viv-ia'scn-ae,>  life;  return  to  I 
i life.  * 

Rkviviscent,  re-viv-U'aent,  a.  Reviving;  re- 
gaining or  restoring  Ufo  or  action, 
i Bevivou,  re-vi'vur,  a.  In  law,  the  reviving  of  a 
suit  which  ia  abated  at  the  death  of  any  of  the 
portiea.  This  is  done  by  what  ia  called  a BiU  of 
r^riroT,  Bill  of  recirop,  a continuance  of  an 
original  bill  in  a court  of  etjuity,  when  by  death 
some  party  to  it  baa  become  incapable  of  prosecut- 
ing or  defending  a suit,  or  a female  plaintiiT  has 
Incapacitated  hivself  by  marriage  from  suing  alone. 
A bill  of  rtvitor  ami  tuppUtntnL,  continuea  a suit 
U])on  an  abatement,  and  supplies  defects  arising 
from  some  event  subsequent  to  the  iostitutiou  of 
the  suit. 

RkvcKaui.E,  rcv'o-ko-hl,  a.  (French,  from  rero- 
cahiVu,  I^t.)  That  may  bo  rvcalled;  that  may 
be  repealed. 

RfcVi>CAULKNES».  rcv'o-ka-bl-DCS,  $.  The  quality 
of  being  revocable. 

Revocarly,  revVka-ble,  act  In  a revokable 
manuer. 

RkVikiate,  rev'o-kate,  r.  a,  (repoco,  from  re  and 
roco,  I coll.  Lat.)  To  recall;  to  call  back.— 
Obfcdfte.  Kevoke  is  tl»e  word  now  used. 


UKVOCATION-  REVOLUTION.  ! 

' 

Revocation,  rev-o-ka'ahun,  a.  (French,  from  re- 
coc«t/o,  IaL)  The  act  of  recalling  or  calling 
back : state  of  being  recalleii ; repeal ; reversal,  as, 
the  reroeatioH  of  a will.  In  laiw,  powr$  of  re- 
roccUtow,  a power  contained  in  a voluntary  divd  of 
conveyance  to  usc-s  by  which  the  grantor  n'tains 
the  liberty  to  revoke  the  uses  granted  by  the  d«H*d- 
Rkvocatory,  rov'o-ka-tur-c,  a.  Rooking;  re- 
calling. ^ 

Revoke,  re-voke',  v.a,  (rtvo<juer,  Fr.  reooro,  Lat.)  ; 
To  recall;  to  repeal;  to  reverse. — Obsolete  or  nn-  t 
usual  in  the  following  eenaea : to  check ; to  re-  , 
press;  i 

She  strove  their  sodden  rages  to  rmrokt^Speattr,  | 

to  draw  back ; 

Seas  are  truublcd  when  they  do  rew>l» 

Their  flowing  waves  intotJu.'mselvcs  again.— Aa4ci«. 

— p.  A.  to  renounce  at  cards ; — a.  the  act  of  re- 
nouncing at  cards. 

Rbvokement,  re-voke'ment,  a.  Revocatioa;  re-  , 
peal : recalL 

Let  it  be  Doised,  i 

That  through  oor  Interteeaioo  this  rawtewswi  j 

And  panicai  eoisea.— .S^dto. 

Revolt,  re-volte',  v.  n,  (rewUer^  Fr.  rieoliare,  Ttai.  ; 

from  rerolpo,  re  and  eo/(*o,  I turn,  Lat.)  To  faU 
off  or  turn  from  one  to  another;  to  renounce  |J 
allegiance  m a united  capacity ; to  change — (ob*  , ' 
aoleto  in  this  sense) ; I 

You  are  already  krve’t  Ann  votary,  'i 

But  eauDot  soon  rtooU  and  change  your  mind. — 5%asi.  ' ‘ 

~p.  a.  to  turn ; to  put  to  flight ; to  overturn ; to  |l 
shock ; to  do  violence  to  ; to  cause  to  turn  away 
or  shrink  from  with  abhorrence ; — A desertion  ; » 
change  of  aidea ; more  correctly,  a renunciation  of 
alliance  and  subjection  to  a prince  or  govern-  , 
meat , groaa  departure  from  duty ; i 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a grots  rraol^  1 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 

To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  atraager.— Aoks.  j 

a revoltcr. — Obsolete.  I 

You  ingrate  rrvotu, 

You  Woody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb  i 

Of  your  dear  mother  Eoglscd.—- 5fca*s.  | 

Revoltbr,  re-volte'ur,  a One  who  changes  rides ; . 
a deserter ; one  who  renonneea  alliance  or  sub- 
jection to  the  prince  or  atate ; one  who  renounces 
the  anthority  and  laws  of  God.— Jer.  vL  j 

Revoludle,  rev'ol-u-bl,  a.  That  may  revolve. 
Revolute,  rev'o-lutc,  a.  (revoltUia,  rolled  back- 
wards, l^)  In  Botany  and  Zoolo^*  applied  to 
leavee  snd  parts  when  the  margins  are  rolled 
backwards  towards  the  under  surface. 
Revolution,  rev-o-lu'shun,  a.  (French.)  In  Phy- 
sics, rotation ; the  circular  motion  of  a body  on  ila 
axis;  the  motion  of  any  body  round  a fixed  point; 
motion  of  anything  which  brings  it  to  the  same 
point  or  state ; continued  course  marked  by  the 
regular  return  of  yean;  apace  measured  by  some 
regular  return  of  a revolving  body,  or  of  a atate  of 
thingA  In  Geometry,  the  motion  of  any  figure 
round  a fixed  line  as  an  axis;  thus,  a right-angW 
triangle,  revolving  round  one  of  its  legs  as  an  ax^ 
gi-neraUw  a cone.  In  Politics,  a material  or  enrire 
change  in  tlie  constitution  of  government;  motion 
backward. 

- Fear 

Comes  thundering  back  with  dreailftil  reoohtfm 
On  my  defenceless  bead. — MUum. 

Tills  word  is  sometimes  used  adjecUvriy,  as  in 
the  phrase,  rtrdviioH  priticipUj. 
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Retolvtionart,  rcv-o-lu  fthtin-ar-e,  «.  Pertain- 
ing to  a revolution  in  go%'ernmeDt ; tending  to 
produce  a rovolutiun. 

Revolution  ER,  rev-o-lu'ahnn-nr,  «.  One  engaged 
in  efli'cting  a revolution.  In  English  Uistorj,  one 
who  favoured  the  revolution  of  Kidd. 
Retolutionj8)I,  rev-o-lu'ahan-iamf  «.  State  or 
proceas  of  revolution. 

Rkvolutiosist,  rev-o-lu'ahnn-Ut,  #.  One  etigaged 
in  etTixtiiig  a cliange  of  govemmeot;  one  who 
favours  a revoluth^L 

REVOLUTiONizr,  rev-<^-lu'fchun-ize,  p.  a.  To  eflVxt 
a change  in  the  form  of  a political  cMistltutiou; 
to  effect  an  entire  change  of  principles  in. 
Revolve,  re-volv',  v.  «,  (mWro,  from  re  and 
ro/po,  1 roll,  Lat.)  To  turn  or  roll  round;  to 
more  ronnd  a ceittre ; — r.  o,  to  turn  again  and 
again,  as,  to  rtroice  thoughts  in  the  mtiuL 
Rbvolvenct,  re-Tol'ven-ec,  a.  State,  act,  or  pro- 
cew  of  revolving. 

Revi'lsiok,  re-vnlshnn,  a.  (French.")  The  act  of 
holding  or  drawing  bock.  In  Patbulngv,  the 
occurrence  of  a secondarj  disease  in  a part  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  primary  afTcctioru 
BEVL'LflITE,  re-vursiv,  a.  Haring  the  power  of 
revulsion ; — a.  that  which  lias  the  power  of  divert- 
ing disease  from  one  part  to  another ; that  which 
has  the  power  of  withdrawing. 

Rew,  roo,  a.  (rtneo.  Sax.)  The  old  word  for  Row, 
oa^  bj  Wiokliff,  Gower,  Chaoocr,  &c. — Obsolete. 
The  goddesse  wlUi  her  crev, 

Eiuittg  beside  a Aiuntalno  la  a rm.-  Spemter, 
Reward,  re-wawrd',  r.  a.  (re  and  airord!,  or  rather 
fWsn  the  ancieut  French,  rewerdion,  i,  e.  re^uerdon, 
rtvrrdonemeiUy  reooini>cnse. — Hoipiefort.')  To  give 
in  return  either  for  good  or  evil ; to  repay ; to  ro- 
compenee  for  something  good ; — a.  recompense 
given  for  good  performed ; tlie  fruit  of  men's  labour 
or  works;  punishment;  a just  return  of  evil  or 
sofTcring  for  wickedness ; 

Only  aitb  ibtna  eyes  ttaoo  sbalt  behold  and  sea  the 
award  of  the  vicked^/h.  xel. 

a bribe  or  gift  to  pervert  justice. 

Cursed  be  be  that  taketh  reword  to  slay  an  lanoeent 
person, — OeuL  xxvH.  25. 

Rewabdablf,  re-wawrd'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  re- 
warded ; desen’iug  of  reward- 
Rewardablt,  re-wawrd'a-ble,  ad.  In  a reward- 
able  manner. 

Rewahuer,  re-wtwrd'ur,  $.  One  who  rewards, 
re^jniaite  or  recompenses. 

Rrwardleas,  re-wawrd1cs,  a.  Having  no  reward. 
Reword,  re-wurd',  v.  a.  (re  and  tporef.)  To  repeat 
in  the  same  words. 

Drintr  me  to  the  test, 

And  I the  mattiT  will  rtwrd,  which  madness 
Would  gmmUil  fruin.— 5'JWAa. 

Rex,  nks,  a.  (Latin,  a king.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
Jtex  aorrorvm,  a priest  a)>poii>ted  afrer  the  expul- 
sion of  Tanjuin,  to  su|terintcnd  certain  holy  rites 
which  liad  ^ways  been  performed  by  the  king  in 
person. 

Revs,  ruse,  a.  The  roaster  of  an  Eg^-ptian  baik  or 

ship. 

(For  the  meaning  of  the  following  compounds,  in 
which  re  Mgniiies  again  or  atecond  time,  the  readiT 
Is  refiTTcd  to  tbo  primitive  words  in  their  appro|»iata 
phioce  in  the  Dictionary :] — 

Readjust  Reodraiaaioo. 

Readjustment  Readmit. 
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READMITTANCE— REINTRODUCE. 

Rc.idmittancs.  Redeliver. 

Remlopt  Redelivcraoca. 

Readora.  Redelivcry, 

ReofHnn.  Rnlemau^ 

Kcaffirmance.  RedemandaUa. 

ReapparcL  Redcsceiid. 

Reappear.  Redigi'st 

Reappearance.  Redishurso. 

Rcspplioation.  Rcdiasolve. 

Reapply.  Redistribute. 

Reappoint  Redistribution. 

Reappointment  Reflect 

Reapportion.  Re-election. 

Reap]M>rtiuiimeat  Re-embark. 

Rcascend.  Ro-embarkation. 

Ronscenrioiu  Re-embatt  le. 

Reascent  Re-embody. 

Reassemblago.  Re-enact 

ReosseniUe,  Re-enaction. 

Reassert  Re-enactment 

Rcaasertkm.  Re-engage. 

Reassign.  Re-eugagement 

Reaasimilnte.  Re-enjoy. 

ReassimUalioo.  Re-enjoyment 

Reassumc.  Re-enkindle. 

Reossumptioik  Be-enltst 

Reattach.  Re-enlistment 

Reattachment  Re-enthrmicment 

Reatteinpt  Re-entrance. 

Rcavow.  Rc-establLher. 

Bebaptism.  Re-examinable. 

Rebaptiie.  Ro-examinatiuc 

Rebloesom.  Reflorescenoa. 

Rebrace.  ReRourialL 

Rcbrrnthe.  Reflow. 

Rebuild.  Refoment 

Rebuilt  Refortifleation. 

Rebury.  Befound. 

Becapocitate.  Refounder. 

Recelebrate.  Reframe. 

Recelebration.  Refurbish. 

Rechange.  Regsther. 

Rechoose.  Regraft 

Rechosen.  Regrant 

Reclose.  Reiniplant 

Rccoagulatioiu  Rrimportune. 

Recoioiiixatiott.  Reimpregnato. 

Becolonize.  Reimprcaa. 

RecoinUnatioiE  Rcimpressioo. 

Recombine.  Reimprint 

Recommence.  Reimprison. 

RecommiAMon.  RriinpriKmment 

Recommunicute.  Reinfect. 

Keoompileinent  RrinfecHooa. 

Recondensation.  Rrinfuse. 

Recondense.  Reingratinte. 

Iteronduct  Rcinhaliit 

Keconflrm.  Roinquire. 

ReconquiT.  Reinsert. 

Rcconqnv.st,  Reinsertion. 

Rcconsecmte.  Rrinspect 

R«-*consecratioo.  RHavpection. 

Recoaviraet  Rcinspire. 

Reconstruction.  Reinsjiirit 

Reconvene.  Reinstal. 

Reconversion.  Reinstolmont 

Rocroas.  Reuitc^te. 

Recrystalixation.  R*>lntegration. 

Rerrystolize.  Rinnterogate. 

Bedeliberata.  Reintroduce. 
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Reintroductioii. 

RritmiuUt*. 

Reinvest 

Reinvestment. 

Reinvlgorale. 

Rels5tre. 

Remn>tk'atc. 

Reinasticaliof^ 

Remodel. 

Remould. 

Renenc. 

Ritditain. 

Rcubtniuable. 

R<*opcn. 

Rcoppoae. 

Rt'ordnin. 

Reordlnation. 

Ropneify* 

Rc]>ack. 


Repacker. 

Replant 

Replan  table. 

Replantation. 

Replead. 

Repolish. 

Repossesa. 

Rejmflseaidon. 

Re  pour. 

ReproninlcHtc. 

Repromulgutiiin. 

Repnmo. 

Reresijlve. 

Resent 

Resec  k. 

Rcseize. 

Rcrotnit 

Rewrite. 

Rewritten. 


RiiAtiARruitATR,  ra-Mr'ba-nite,  a.  (rhabttrbortm, 
rhiikirb,  low  Lat)  Impregnated  or  tinctured  with 
rhubarb. 

Kif  AiiAttnARiicK,  n-bdrl)a-rine,  $.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  rhubarb : called  also  cnphopicrit*. 

Khabdia,  rab'de-a,  s,  (rhabdot,  a twig,  Gr.  in  re- 
ference to  the  shrub  being  twiggr.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Cordiaoee. 

Riiabdochloa,  rab-dokOo-a,  «.  {rkaidotf  a rod  or 
twigr  and  tkhoy  grass,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants, 
formed  from  the  Cyiosums  rirgatus  of  Linntras : 
a pretty  annual  grasa,  a native  of  the  West  Indies ; 
introdneed  into  this  countiy  ia  1820 1 Otder, 
Gramiiiaeea;. 

lBADOotx)or. — See  Rabdolo^. 

Rhabx>omakcTv— See  Rabdomaner. 

RHAODomoBi,  rab-doTo-re,  a.  pliu  (Greek,  from 
rkabdos,  a red,  and  phertus,  a carrier.)  In  Gie- 
rian  Antiquity,  oOkxn  appointed  to  preserve 
peace  and  good  order  at  the  pablie  games ; they 
were  so  called  from  the  rods  which  they  carried  as 
badges  of  their  authority. 

EliACllBOSAURrs,  rak-e-o-saw'ms,  s.  (rhaeJut,  the 
spine,  and  saaros,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A fossil  Pa- 
rian of  the  lias  and  oolite. 

RiiACHiTls. — See  Rachitia. 

Riiacoris,  ra-ko'siit,  s.  a becoming 

wrinkled,  Gr.)  lu  Pathology,  relaxation  of  the 
scrotum. 

Ritadamaktrus,  rad-a-manVAna,  s.  In  Mytho- 
logy, a sen  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  one  of  tho 
judges  in  the  infernal  regions,  w'here  he  was  em- 
ployed iu  obligiiig  the  dead  to  confess  their  crimes, 
and  in  punishing  them  for  their  oiTenocs. 


1 1 XiIjEDL’S,  reYms,  s.  (rAo£6os,  crooked,  Gr.)  A 

II  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Faiuily,  Rbynco- 
phora. 

> Riiacti,  rcTr,  s. />Ai.  (I^tin.)  In  Antiqui*y,a  war- 
like iistinn  of  Etruria ; they  were  driven  from  their 
n.vtive  country*  by  the  Gauls,  and  settled  ou  tlie 
other  side  of  the  Alps. 

RHjmziTK,  or  Hiietizitt.— See  Kyanitc. 

RhaoK'M,  raje-tHTi,  s.  (rAoyton,  a diminutive  of 
r»w,  a berry,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Longiconips. 

I Riiama,)  ra'ma,  a.  In  liulian  Mythology,  an  in- ; 

Rama,  ) carwnte  deity  of  the  first  rank,  said  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Dionysos  of  the  Greeks. 

’ Riia  BK  vccji,  ram-na'se-e,  s.  (rAwnmus,  one  of  the 
P’liera.)  A natural  ordrr  of  ICxogmous  plants, 
toU'^Lsting  of  trees  atui  shrubs,  with  simple  alter- 
&70 


Date,  rarely  opposite  leaves,  and  small  gneniih- 
yellow  flowers : calyx  monopetalons ; four  or  fire 
cleft,  with  tho  tubo  adhering  to  the  base  of  the 
ovary ; lobes  vnlvate  when  in  Uie  bud ; petals  four 
or  five;  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  equal  ki 
number;  anthers  one  or  two-^led;  stigmas  on* 
or  three ; seeds  erecL 

RnAMNUS,  nuii'niis,  $.  (rAomaos,  a branch,  Gr.) 
Buckthorn,  a genus  of  plants,  conrisUng  of  small 
trees  or  abrubs : Type  of  tbs  nstural  order  Rbam- 
nacew. 

RiiAMKrsnTM,  ram-nn'se-om,  $.  (rAomowno,  an 
epithet  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  from  her  temple 
at  Rhsmnus.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Lon^^comes. 

RHAMruiCAUPA,  ram-fe-kdrp'a,  s.  (rhampho$y  a 
beak,  and  karjxtt,  a fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants:  Order,  ScrophulariaeeaL 

Rhammii'S,  ram'fns,  s.  (rAampAos,  a crooked  beak, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  tusecU:  Family, 
Rhyncophora. 

Ruandir,  ran'dur,  a.  A part  in  the  division  of 
Wales  before  the  conqiMsL  Every  township  then 
comprehended  four  gavels,  each  gavel  had  four 
rhaiidirs,  and  four  houses  or  teuementa  oouatituted 
a rhandir. — Cowl. 

Biiafiiium,  ra'fe-nm,  a.  (rhapkuj  a needle,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterooa  inaecU : Family,  Tany- 
Biotna. 

Rhaportica,  ra-poo'te-ka,  a.  (rAo,  riiubarb,  and 
p0ntikos,  belonging  to  Pontus,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubnliflorse. 

Rhaforticirb,  ra-pon'U-eme,  a A substanc*  ob- 
tained from  the  Rbcum  rbaponticnm  in  the  funn 
of  yellow  scales ; insoluble  iu  cold  water  and  in 
ctbn : tastdens  and  inodoroua.  It  dissolves  in 
twenty-four  parts  d*  bcdlmg  water,  and  in  two  of 
absolute  aleoho). 

Rhapsodic,  rap-sodlk,  \ a.  (from  Rhapsody.) 

Rhapsodical,  rap-sod'e4ud,  > Pertaining  to  or 
eonsisting  of  rliapeody ; unconnected. 

Rhapsodist,  rap^so-^t,  a One  who  writes  or 
speaks  without  regular  dependence  of  one  part  of 
his  discourse  on  another;  one  who  recites  or  sings 
riiapsodies  for  a livelihood ; one  who  makes  and 
repeats  verses  extempore ; azidently,  one  whose 
profession  was  to  recite  the  verses  of  Homer  and 
other  pucts. 

Rhapsodize,  rsp'ao-dtze,  v.  «.  To  utter  rhap- 
sodies. 

RiiAi’SODOMAKcr,  rsp-so-dom^an-BC:,  A (rhap9odinf 
s rhapsody,  and  mtmteia,  divuiation,  Gr.)  In  An- 
tiquity, a Idud  of  divination  performed  by  pitching 
on  a passage  of  a poet  at  hazard,  and  reckoning 
on  it  as  a prediction  of  what  was  to  come  to  pasA 

Rhapsodt,  rap'so-de,  a (rhapiodia^  from  ropto,  to 
sew  or  unite,  and  ode,  a sung,  Gr.)  Origitially,  a 
discourse  in  verse  sung  or  rcbesn^  by  a rhapso- 
dist, or  a collrrlion  of  verses,  particularly  those  of 
Uoint-r;  a collection  of  passages,  thoughts,  or 
authorities,  eonipoaing  a new  piece,  but  without 
necessary  dependence  or  natur^  connection;  any 
number  of  parts  ^roed  together  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  caeli  other. 

8ueh  a deed,  as  svoet  religion  makes 
A rkaptody  of  vords.~&'A<«A«. 

This  eonfrmfon  and  of  dlffimUles  was  not  to 

be  supposed  ia  a single  sinner. — 

RHAPTOSTTLrM,  rap-tosle-lum,  a (ro/itos,  sewevl 
together,  and  a style,  Gr.  the  styles  being 
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jntMd  together.)  A genus  of  plauU  with  tnimito 
white  fluwcrs,  watives  of  New  Onumda:  Order, 
Aquifuliacejc. 

^ Biiatany,  ruta-ne, ».  In  PharmacT,  the  root  of 
I the  Krameria  triandria,  used  aa  an  astringent.  It 

I is  imported  from  Peru,  and  consists  of  <^luidric:il 

I nuniticatiuns,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a quill 
I to  a hnger. 

RiiATiiYML'8,  ratA'e-mos,  i.  (rhpfkymoi^  lazy,  alug> 

I Gr.)  A genus  of  Uymeoopteroua  insects: 

' Family,  Anthophyla. 

} Rhka,  re'a,  a.  (Greek.)  The  dangliter  of  Ccelua 
and  Terra,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mother  of  Jupiter, 
Vesta,  Ccrea,  Juno,  Pluto,  Neptune,  &c.  Resid- 
ing with  her  husband  in  Italy,  her  beiierolcnce 
was  so  great,  that  the  golden  ago  of  Saturn  it 
eoDtetimes  called  the  age  of  Bhea.  In  Ontitho- 
logy,  a genus  of  birds  banging  to  tho  Struthio- 
nidje,  or  Ostrich  family. 

RjiiiDA,  re'da,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Rmnan  Antiquity,  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  borees, 
invented  by  the  Gauls. 

Rheei>ia,  re'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Henry  Reedo 
Van  Dmakvnstein,  author  of  * Horlnt  Malabarictis,' 
in  10  Tola  folio.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Clusiacea;. 

Rheine,  relne,  a.  (rAeim,  rhubarb,  Lat.)  An  in- 
odorous bitterish  substance  of  a yellow  eolour,  ob- 
tained by  gently  beating  powdered  rhnbarb  with 
eight  pai^  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.87,  eva- 
p«^ting  to  the  oonsUteooe  of  syrup,  and  diluting 
with  Cold  water. 

Rn&Mibii,  renlsh,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  river  Rhine, 
or  to  Rlieims  in  France,  as  HAenith  wine : — a.  the 
wine  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  remarkable  as  a solvent  of  iron. 

RiiEMiTE,  renlte,  s.  Hydrous  (d>ospbate  of  copper, 
a mineral  found  at  Kb^breitbach,  near  Bonn,  on 
the  Rhine.  It  occurs  crystalized  and  massi^'e ; 
colour  bUckish-green ; fracture  uneven ; lustre 
vitreous,  translucent,  opsqoe.  Gompo«^oo — phos* 
phone  acid,  21.687;  oxide  of  copper,  G2.847; 
watery  15.454:  ^ gr.  4.2  to  4.8;  hardness  := 
5.0. 

Riikxo,  re'no,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a doak  worn  by  the 
; Germans,  made  of  skins,  the  rough  side  outennost : 

I it  covered  the  shoulders  and  breast  down  to  the 
middle. 

Rjieombtbk,  re-omVtur,  a (rheo,  1 flow,  and 
I fTw/ron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  by  which 
j the  force  of  an  electric,  magnetic,  or  galvanic  cor- 
j rent  is  measured. 

Rhesus  MoNKBr,  re'sos  mongklce,  a A species 
I of  Qusdrumana,  belonging  to  Um  genus  Macscus: 

I Family,  Simiadax 

Rhetor,  re'tor,  a.  (Ore^,  aa  orator  or  speaker.) 
A rhetorician. — little  us^ 

Senators  aad  pretnnL 

With  great  dictators,  us'd  to  apply  to  rLtora  Butkr. 

Rhetorian,  ret-o're-an,  a One  of  a sect  of  here- 
tics in  Egypt,  BO  c^lod  from  Rheturios  their 
leader,  whose  distinguisliing  doctrine  was  tho  ap- 
proval of  all  the  heresies  before  him:  he  tanght 
Uicy  were  all  in  the  righL 

RiikTORic,  ret'o-rik,  a.  (rAc/onl-e,  Gr.)  The  art  of 
speaking  with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force;  the 
power  of  persuasion  or  attraction ; that  which 
sllurcs  or  charma 

Vbc  hesrt'i  still  rheiork,  disclos'd  with 


Biii'rrORic.iL,  re-tor 'e-knl,  o.  Pertaining  to  rhete- 
ric;  containing  the  rules  of  rhetoric;  onitoriaL 
RiiKToKiCALLY,  rc-tor'c-kal-le,  aU.  In  the  manner 
of  rhetoric ; according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
Rhetomicate,  re-tor'e-kate,  e.  n.  To  play  the 
orator;  to  attack  the  passlona— Obsolete. 

'Twill  be  nmcb  m<>re  si-aiioaBble  to  refunu,  than  apok^ 
giro  or  rActorioilr. — Deaig  o/  Put jf, 

Rhetorication,  re-tor-e-ka'shun,  s.  Rhetorical 
ampUdeatiun. — Ob»ul«te. 

Take  but  away  Ihclr  rh»tohcatiom»  and  equivocal  ex- 
pressious. — WattrlaiuL 

Rhetorician,  ret-o-rish'an,  s.  (rArtortetew,  Fr.) 
One  who  tenches  the  art  of  rhetwic,  or  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  correct  and  elegant  speaking; 
one  well  versed  in  the  rulea  and  principles  of  rheto- 
ric; an  orator, — less  proper. 

He  played  at  Lyons  a declaiming  plica, 

At  which  the  vanquish’d  rlutof  iciam  dies.— Drpdoi. 

Bhetorizc,  ret'o-rize,  v.  n.  To  play  the  orator;^— 
r.  a,  to  represent  by  a flgure  of  oratorv. 
Riictorized,  ret'o-rizde,  part,  a.  Bepresentod  1^  a 
flgure  of  oratory. 

A cartaia  rAstonsed  vomaa  whom  ha  calls  mather.— 

Miltm 

SnEtTM,  room,  s.  (rAeumo,  a flow,  that  which  flows,  ! 
Gr.)  An  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  any 
organ ; generally  applied  to  the  increased  action  of 
mucous  glands,  attended  with  aa  increased  dis- 
chai^,  and  an  altered  state  of  the  excreted  fluids-; 
a thin  serous  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  glanda, 
&C.,  as  in  catarrh. 

BnEUSf,  return,  #.  (formed  from  ^Aa,  the  ancient 
name  of  tira  Volga.)  Rhubarb,  a genus  of  plsnU: 
Order,  Polygonaceu’.  liheamic  acid,  a name  given 
to  the  acid  principle  contained  in  the  gvdea 
rhubarb:  it  has  been  shown  to  be  oxalic  aci^ 
RHEUMATtc,  roo-matlk,  a.  Pertaioing  to  rheuma- 
tism, or  partaking  of  its  uxture. 

RnBt  MAT18K,  rw'ma-tizm,  $.  {rhtnmadtmoti,  front 
rhtmma,  a watery  hunx>ur,  Gr.  the  ancients  sup-  * 
posing  that  swoUings  were  caused  from  a defluxioa 
of  humours  to  the  part  swollen.)  In  Pothol<»gy, 
pain  and  inflammatica  about  the  joints  and  iiur- 
rounding  muAcles:  its  varieties  are— .4r/iru/trr 
rhernnatitaL,  occurring  in  the  juints  and  mnsc  ics  of 
the  extremities ; lAtmba^,  occurring  in  the  loins, 
and  mostly  shooting  upwards;  occtirring 

in  the  hip-joint,  ^h  eNisciatioa  of  the  nates; 
SjMrwmM  plturu^  oocuiring  in  the  muscles  of  tlw 
diaphragm,  often  inducing  pleurisy  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Rheumatopyra,  ril-tna-to-pi'ra,  s.  (rhtwnnVkoa^ 
rheumatic,  and  pyr,  fever,  Gr.)  In  J’alhulogy, 
rbeomatic  fever. 

BitF.cur,  room'e,  a.  Full  of  rheum  or  watery  mat- 
ter ; consisting  of  rfaesun,  or  partaking  of  its 
nature. 

Rhexia,  rek'se-a,  a (rAcxis,  a rupture,  Gr-  which 
it  is  supposed  to  cure  by  its  astringeut  qualities.) 

A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  smouth  NurtJi 
American  shrubs:  Order,  MelastomaoeiDi 
BilEXlS,  rck'aia,  a (Greek,  a bursting.)  In  Patho- 
logy, the  mptore  of  a vein,  or  tlie  ipootsiieoas 
bunting  of  a porulcnt  collection. 

Rbime. — See  Rhyme. 

Ruina,  ri'no,  A (fAio,  a snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
fisliea,  furnished  with  a short,  broad,  and  ruiinded 
muzzle,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  i 
Rhinobutes:  Family,  Roidax  i, 
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Ruinaloia,  ri*Dal'jo>a,  t.  (rhin,  ilte  nooc,  aotl  alyoSy 
poio,  Gr.)  In  Pathologr,  pain  in  tho  none. 

RiiiNANTiiACEiV)  ri-nan-^Aa'se-i*,  s.  (rAt/uinMitf, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  plants, 
gcnerallT  herbaceous,  wit  h opposite  pinnatihd  leaves ; 
calrx  tabnlar,  four  or  five-clcfV,  and  permanent ; 
corolla  tabular;  stamens  four;  anthers  spurred  at 
the  base;  orarium  two*celled;  stigma  ocdivuled ; 

I capsule  two  or  foar<cel1ed. 

I Ruvakthera,  ri-nan-Me'ra,  a.  (rAm,  a snoot,  and 
I onMero,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  anthers  being 
beaked.)  A genns  of  plants,  with  small  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  nadrea  ^ Batavia : Order,  Homa- 
liniaoea*. 

Rhikantiil'0,  ri-nan'Mos,  a.  (rAta,  a snout,  and 
piiAboa,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allasion  to  the  form  of  its 
ooruUa.)  Yellow-rattle,  a genus  of  plants:  Type 
of  the  natoral  order  Khinantbaceor. 

RiiiKcniCHTHTS,  ring-kik'tAis, «.  (rA5rncAos,  a snoot, 
and  ichtMyi,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genns  of  fislies,  having 
I the  body  ovate,  and  the  upper  jaw  produced  and 
pointed:  Family,  TrigliiUe. 

Bui.nchqglosbcm,  ring-ko-gloe'som,  a.  (rAyncAns, 
a beak,  and  gloua^  a tongne,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  Java : Order,  ScrDphulariaccs. 

I BuiNCOTiracA,  ring-ko-tAelca,  a.  {rhynckot^  a beak, 
I and  tAcAe,  a case  or  box,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 

j form  of  the  capsnlos.)  A genus  of  plants  which 

diflera  from  Geranium  in  beuig  withont  petals,  and 
in  the  stamens  being  free : Order,  Geraniacec. 

BinifECATrniuft,  ri-no-kan'tAus,  a.  (rAin,  the  snout, 

I ; and  oAmiMa,  a spine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes, 
furnished  with  dorsal  spines;  the  first  of  which  is 
thick,  obtuse,  and  serrated  or  tuberculatcd : Family, 
BjilUtida^ 

j BiiiNELEi'is,  ri-ne-le'(^  a.  (rAtn,  a snoot,  and 
I Up**y  a scale,  Gr.)  A genns  of  fishes,  bekinging 
to  the  Siluridw,  or  Cat-fish  family. 

I Rhinella,  ri-nclla,  a.  (rAia,  a snout,  Gr.)  A 
I geniu  of  Amphibians,  slUod  to  the  toad,  so  named 
from  Ibe  mnszle  being  pointed:  Order,  Anonre. 

I RiiiNRXt'EPiiALL'B,  ri-Den-seTa-lus,  a.  (rA^  tbo 
nose,  and  tngkfphalo*^  the  brain,  Gr.)  A term 
applied,  by  Geolfroy  St.  Hilaire,  to  a genus  of 
unocular  motuters,  characterised  by  the  conversion 
of  the  nose  into  a sort  of  proboscis. 

RuiKEMCfiTsis,  ri-nen-ki'sis,  a.  (rAin,  tho  nose, 
and  enycAym,  an  infusing,  Gr.)  An  infusion  into 
the  nose  by  means  of  an  instrament. 

Rhinenchttes,  ri-nen-ki'tes,  a.  (rAm,  tho  nose, 

I and  tnychy$\$,  an  infusing,  Gr.)  A surgical  in- 
I stniment,  by  which  rhinenchysis  is  performed. 

‘ RiiiNSODon,  ri-ne'o-don,  a.  (rAis,  the  anont,  and 
I oJoua,  odon/ea,  a tooth,  Gr.  from  the  mouth  being 
j utusted  on  the  top  of  the  snout.)  A genua  of 
spiraculated  sharks : Family,  Squalidae. 

, Buikesomus,  ri-Dc-8o'mus,  a.  (rAis,  a anont,  and 
I aonuz,  the  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fisht-s,  in  which 

I the  body  is  triangular,  destitute  of  spines,  and 

scored  and  reticulated  as  in  Balistcs : Family, 

I Balistidie. 

RiiiNoiA,  rinj'e-a,  a.  (rAin,  the  snout,  Gr.)  A 
I genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  S>T]tliid:e. 

Rhino,  ri'no,  a.  A cant  word  for  gold  or  ^ver,  or 
money. 

Rhinouates,  ri-no-ba'tes,  a.  (rAin,  a snout,  and 
I Au/ca,  the  bramble,  Gr.  in  sUuMon  to  the  poiitlod 
anouU)  A gentw  of  fist  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
Rhinoltatina*:  Family,  li.'iida*. 

RhinocaecimuMA,  ri-no-kar-se-no'mo,  a.  (rAin,  the 
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nose,  and  karkinomay  cancer,  Gr.)  In  I’athology, 
rancor  of  the  nose.  t 

Riiinocareus,  ri-no-kdrp'os,  a.  (rAin,  a snout,  and  | 
Aorpoa,  a fruit ; the  fruit  being  beaked,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  plants,  consisting  of  one  species,  R.  exceiso,  | 
a tree  which  attains  the  height  of  140  feet.  It  is  a | 
native  of  South  America : Order,  Terebinthacex.  < 
Rhinocerxal,  ri-no-se're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
I rhinoceros;  resembling  the  riunoceroe.  | 

Rhinoceros,  ri-nos'ur-os,  a.  (rAin,  a snout,  and  | 
Aeroa,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Pschydennatons  i 
qnadmped.s,  next  in  size  to  the  elephant.  The  ^ 
rhinoceroses,  of  which  there  are  several  spedca,  are  , 
stupid  and  feroduus  animals,  living,  like  the  tapirs  I 
and  other  swine-like  quadrupeds,  in  marshy  and  j 
humid  places ; the  skiu  of  the  body  has  no  cover-  > 
li(g,  but  is  so  hard  ns  to  turn  a musket  ball ; the 
muzzle  is  armed  with  a pointed  and  curved  born : 
some  species  have  two  horns.  The  rAiaocsroa 
wncomit  is  thought  to  be  the  unicorn  of  scripture.  | 
The  foKsil  remains  of  tho  rhinoceros  occur  with  | 
j tlioee  of  tho  elephant  and  bippopotamua,  in  the 
Alioccnc  and  Pliocene  beds  of  the  tertiary  era,  in  j 
this  snd  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Rkimo- 
ceros-Ainf,  a bird  of  the  genua  Buceros,  so  called  * 
from  its  having  a crooked  horn  on  the  forehead 
joined  to  the  upper  mandible. 

Rhinoclatis,  ri-nokla-v-is,  «.  (rAns,  a snout,  Gr. 
and  cA:ro,  a club,  Lat.)  A genns  of  MoUusca, 
the  shells  of  which  arc  univalves,  with  the  channel 
conred  backwards  in  an  erect  position ; inner  lip 
very  thick,  with  a tumid  margin ; pillar  geneTally 
w^th  a central  plait ; the  operculum  ear -shaped : | 
Subfamily,  Cerithina>.  j 

Riiinodomus,  ri-no-do'mua,  s.  (rAm,  a snout,  and  t 
domoiy  a house,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Alolloara,  the 
shell  of  which  is  clavatc ; no  intenial  groove;  the  I 
s]>ire  larger  than,  or  equal  with,  the  aperture;  the  j 
whorls  with  ridges  or  longitudinal  varices,  and 
rendered  hispid  by  transverse  grooves;  inner  lip  | 
wanting;  pillar  with  a terminal  fold*  aperture 
striated;  outer  lip  with  a basal  siuus:  Family,  ! 
TurbinelUdse.  ! 

Rhin<ilophu6,  ri-noro-fus,  $.  (rAm,  a snout,  and  ' 
Uypho$y  a crest,  Gr.)  A snbgenus  of  the  Veeper-  i 
tiiio,  or  Bats  : A'ainily,  Carnaria.  1 

Riiinopetalum,  ri-no-pet'a-lum,  s.  (rAm,  a nose  ! 
or  snout,  and  pttahny  a petal,  Gr.  in  reference  to  , 
the  form  of  the  base  of  tho  npper  sepal.)  A genus  i 
of  plants : Order,  Liliacese. 

Rihnophis,  ri'no-^  s.  (rAtn,  a snont,  and  opAu, « ' 
serpent,  Gr.  on  account  of  its  pointed  conical  \ 
mussle.)  A genus  of  serpents,  which  have  the  tip 
of  the  tail  enveloped  in  an  oval  horny  shield:  i 
Family,  AmphisbKnidw,  or  Blind-worms.  I 

RniKornoNiA,  rin-o-fu'no-a,  «.  (rAin,  the  nose,  and  ! 
pAone,  sound,  Gr.)  In  I’atholug;)',  speaking  through  | 
the  noee.  j 

RitiNoPLASnc,  ri-no-plas'tik,  a.  (rAm,  the  nose, 
and  7>/aj»o,  I form,  Gr.)  Forming  a nose.  In  | 
Surgery,  the  rhinoplastic  optralkm  is  one  which  | 
renews  the  nose,  or  supplies  a substitute  for  the 
iKittiral  organ. 

RiMNoroMA,  ri-no-po'ma,  a.  (rAtn,  a snout,  and 
y»>iaa,  a drinking-<-up,  Gr.)  A subgenus  of  the 
Vt‘s})crtilio,  or  Bats:  Family,  Carnaria.  ^ 

Rhinopotina;,  ri-no-po-ti'ne,  s.  (rAm<*6o/«,  one  ^ 

of  tho  genera.)  A subfamily  of  flat  fishes,  dU-  | 
tingubdicd  by  the  muzzle  being  Iciigtbcued  and 
pointed:  A'amily,  Ihaidie. 
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Rhtkopteba,  ri-t)op't«r-a,  $,  (rhin,  • snont,  and  | 
pteron,  a win^,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  flat  flxhea,  in 
winch  the  body  is  broader  than  long,  and  the  tail 
without  floe:  Family,  Raidiv.  j 

RiliXOPTEa,  ri-nop'te«,  t.  (rAin,  the  nose,  and  (^to-  ' 
tnn»,  I see,  Gr.)  A person  who,  fnnn  a disease  in  ' 
the  great  canthns  of  the  eye,  laying  open  the  pas> 
sage  to  the  nootrUa,  ia  enabled  to  see  through  his 
nose. 

RuiNOsntra,  ri-nos'e-mos,  a.  (rkinotmo$,  annb- 
noac«1,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Stenelytra. 

Rhibsburoers,  rins'bor>gnn,  s.  pht.  (from  Rhine- 
burg,  where  they  held  solemn  half-yearly  meet- 
ings.) The  name  of  a sect  who  spnmg  np  in 
Holland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  TIh^  held 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  while  they  rejected 
all  discipline ; any  member,  women  excepted,  might 
preach  and  expound  in  their  meetings,  which  were 
held  in  places  called  colbffes  of  pUty;  they  ad- 
mitted no  priests. 

Riiipicera,  ri-pia'e-ra,  a.  (rAiyris,  a fan,  and  lenu, 
a boro,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Serncoroes. 

Rhipidka,  ri-pid'e-a,  s.  (rhipi$^  a fan,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Nemocera. 

Rhipii>ODK)iidrow,  ri-pe-do-den'druo,  s.  {rhipUy  a 
fan,  and  dtntlrtm^  a tree,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants ; 
Order,  liUacea*. 

RiiiPiDLBA,  ri-pid-u'ra,  s.  (riiptdton,  a small  bel- 
lows or  fan,  and  owro,  a t4ul,  Gr.  from  its  fsn- 
ahaped  tail)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the 
bluscicapinc,  or  I^y-catcbers : Family,  bluscica- 
ludo;. 

RliiPipnOBrs,  ri-pif'o-ros,  $.  (rhipi$^  a fan,  and 
phorto^  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Tracbelid^ 

RiiirSALES,  rip-salis,  s.  (rhipi,  a willow  branch, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  flexible  branches.)  A genus  > 
of  small  West  Indian  shrubs : Order,  Cataceie. 

Ruizagba,  ri-tag'ra,  $.  {rhUn,  a root,  and  oyra,  a 
seizure,  Gr.)  A surgical  instrument  fur  taking 
ont  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the  teeth. 

Rni7.oBOLACE.£,  li-zo-bo-ls'se-e,  > i.  (rkiz6bolu$, 

KiitzoDOLBJS,  ri-zo-bo1e-e,  i one  of  the 
names  of  the  genus  Caryocar.)  A natural  order  of 
plants,  consisting  of  large  trees,  with  oppo»>ite  co- 
riaceous leares,  and  large  regular  racemose  flowers ; 
sepals  five  or  six ; petals  five  to  eight ; stamens 
extremely  numerous;  anthers  roundish  and  two- 
celled  ; ovary  supi>rior,  four  or  fire<elled ; stigmas 
minute;  ovules  soliUiry. 

BinzoCTOHiA,  ri-aok-to'ne-a,  s.  (rAiza,  a root,  and 
heino^  I destroy,  Gr.)  A genus  of  subterranean 
Fungi,  reposing  upon  the  roots  of  living  plants, 
whi^  they  destroy:  Tribe,  Hymenomycctes. 

Rhizodus,  ri-so'dns,  s.  (rAiza,  a root,  and  odotUy  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the 
Carboniferous  strata  of  Scotland. 

Rhizulitha,  ri-so-UM'a,  s.  (rAira,  a root,  and 
/irAos,  a atone,  Gr.)  A genna  of  Lepldopteroua 
msects:  Family,  Kc^uidc. 

Buizoma,  ri-zo'ma,  a.  (Greek,  something  firmly 
rooted.)  In  Botany,  a species  of  creeping  stem 
which  grows  under  ground,  of  which  the  carrot  aud 
tJ)«  Aeet  form  examples. 

RmzoMATOsB,  ri-zo'faa-toae,  a.  Having  rhixomaa, 
aa  the  carrot. 

Rbizomobpha,  ri-io-mawyfa,  $.  (rAfzo,  a root,  and 
wMTpko^  Gr.)  A aingular  genus  of  Fungi,  which 


has  the  apfiearanre  of  the  root  of  a tree.  It  grows 
in  damp  cellars,  in  old  walls,  in  mines,  and  other 
snbterranean  places. 

BinzoriiAGOi  »,  ri-xofa-gns,  n.  (rA/zo,  a root,  and 
phaguy  I eat,  Or.)  In  Zoology,  living  upon  roots. 

KuiZopiioRA,  ri-zciro-ra,  s.  (rAr'zo,  a runt,  and 
phortOy  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Type  of 
tbe  order  Rhizuphoraceie. 

RuiZOPHORACEiE,  ri-zo-fo-ru'se-e,  s.  {rhhnphfrrtty 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Kxogenous 
plants,  with  simple  opposite  leaves;  calyx  adhe- 
rent, often  surrounded  at  tbe  base  by  a cup-shaped 
bract,  with  tbe  lobes  valvate,  and  varying  in  num- 
ber from  four  to  twelve,  occasionally  all  cohering 
in  a calyptra ; petals  arising  from  tbe  calyx,  alter-  . 
note  with  the  lobes,  and  equid  to  them  in  number; 
stamens  twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  petals ; 
filameuts  distinct ; ovary  two,  three,  or  four-celled ; 
fhiit  indchiscent ; seed  pendulous,  and  without  i 
albumen.  I 

Riiizoputza,  ri-so-fi^zft,  s.  (rAiza,  a root,  and  | 
pkyta^  a bidder,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Acalephans:  | 
Order,  Hydroetatico.  j 

RiitzoroDES,  ri-xopVdes,  $.  (rkizoy  a root,  arwl 
pou$y  podt*y  the  foot,  Gr.)  Tbe  name  proposed 
by  M.  Dujardin  to  a new  dasa  of  animals,  of  lower 
degree  than  tbe  Rsdiata,  poaseesing  a power  of  lo- 
comotion by  means  of  minute  tentaculv  filaments. 

RliizopoGOif,  ri-zo-po'gon,  s.  (rAtza,  a root,  and 
pogouy  a b«ud,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fungi:  Tribe, 
Gasteromycetes. 

RnizoSTOMA,  ri-xosTo-ma,  s.  (rkizOy  a root,  and 
stoma,  a month,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Acalephans,  or 
Pulinograda,  belonging  to  the  order  Simplicia  of 
Cnviff.  It  includes  those  Medusa  which  have 
tbe  absorbing  orifices  of  their  nutrical  canals  of 
small  size,  and  rituated  in  great  numbers  on  the 
branches  of  arms  or  pednncl^  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  disc. 

RllODALlTK,  ro'da-Ute,  t.  (rAocAm,  a rose,  and  Wko$, 
a atone,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  colour.)  A minerni 
discovered  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Doran,  occurring  in  an 
amygdaloidal  rock ; colour  between  rosu-r^  and 
flesh-red;  texture  earthy.  Composition  — silica,  I 
55.9 ; alumina,  8.8 ; peroxide  of  iron,  1 1 .4 ; lime, 
l.l;  magnesia,  0.6 ; water,  22.0:  sp.  gr.  2.000, 
hardness,  about  2. 

RiiODAKTiie,  ro-dnn'tAe,  s.  {rhodomy  a rose,  and 
oirtAos,  a flower,  Gr.  the  inner  scales  being  rose- 
coloured.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
order,  Tubuliflonc. 

Rhodra,  ro'de-a,  s.  (rkodrmy  a rone,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  fossil  Ferns,  found  in  the  Coal  formation. 

Riiodiar,  ro'de-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea ; as,  Rhodian  laws. 

RitoDiOLA,  ro-diVla,  s.  (rAodon,  a rose,  Gr.  the 
roots  smelling  like  a rose.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  oS  Britain : Order,  Crsssulucec. 

RnoDim,  ro'de-um,  s.  (rAodoo,  a rose,  Gr.  on  ac- 
count of  the  rose-red  colonr  of  some  of  its  salts.) 
A metal  discovered  by  W'ollaston  in  1803,  asso- 
ciated with  palladium  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  It 
is  of  a whitish  colonr,  very  diflficult  of  fusion,  and 
very  hard.  It  has  been  used  for  tbe  points  of 
metallic  pens.  Sp.  gr.  about  1 1 ; cqmv.  52.2 ; 
•ymb.  B.  Rkodw-chtoridUy  compounds  of  rho- 
dium and  chlorine,  in  combination  with  the  chlo- 
rides of  potassium  or  sodium,  thus  forming  double 
salts:  they  are  composed  of  one  atom  of  the  per- 
cbloride  of  rhodium,  and  one  of  the  basic  chloride. 
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RHOUIZITE— liHOMBOID. 


KUOMBOIDAL— KUYNCUITES. 


Khoi>izite,  ro 'lie- site,  «.  (rhodizo^  1 tinf^  of  a rove 
colour,  Gr.  in  ivfrrcnce  to  its  eflcct  od  flomo.)  A 
tninpr<«l  obwr%rd  in  smsll  crystals  on  some  the 
red  tourmalines  fniin  Sibens : colour  white ; Inns* 
lucent;  luMre  spleTKlent,  vitreous : hard  enough  to 
n-^isl  the  Aciion  of  the  kuifc ; fracture  and  speckle 
gravity  not  determined. 

RiiMDizoNATki,  ro-<le*io'nate,  s.  (rhodon,  a roae, 
Gr.)  In  ChemUtry,  a salt  of  a scarlet  colour,  com- 
posetl  of  pota.Hsium  and  carbonic  oxide.  Formula, 
C7  (>7  + 3KO.  It  contains  a peculiar  and, 
which  has  been  named  rkodiniitic  acid^  and  which 
is  represented  by  the  formula,  C7  Ha  OlO,  or  C7 
O7  -f  3 aq. 

UiioDocKiNiTKA,  To-do-kre-ni'tea,  s.  (rkodom^  a rose, 
and  krinoH^  a lily,  Gr.  roee-Uke,  lily*shaped  aui* 
maL)  A genus  o€  Cruundians,  with  a round  and 
sometimes  slightly  pentagonal  column,  formed  of 
numerous  joints,  perforated  by  a pentapetalona  ali> 
mentary  canaL  The  pelvis  formed  of  three  {neoes 
supporting  6ve  square  plates,  in  the  spaces  of 
whose  lateral  bevelled  anglea  five  pentagonal  first 
costals  are  inserted. 

Ruodopskdron,  ttMlo-den'dron,  s.  (rkodo$iy  a rose, 
and  Jrtuirvn,  a tree,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  flowera,  which  are  usually  red. ) 
A genus  of  om amenta]  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  usually  ersrgreeo;  Order,  Ericace«. 

B110D01..SMA.,  n^o-Vna,  a.  (rkodot^  a rose,  and 
chloina.  a ckx:k,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives 
of  Madagascar;  Order,  Chlcnacese. 

Riiodomela.  ro-do-meli^  s.  (rAoefes,  red,  and  mdnf, 
a limb,  Gr.  in  allotton  to  the  colour  of  the  fronds.) 
A genus  of  AlgK : Order,  Ceramlacec. 

Rhodomtr,  ru'do-nite,  s.  In  Mineralogy,  a variety 
of  siUdferoua  oxide  of  manganese,  of  a pale  rose 
cutonr;  composed  of  oxide  of  manganese,  49.87; 
silica,  39.00  *.  carbonic  add,  4.00 ; alumina,  0. 1 2 ; 
oxide  of  iron,  0.25 ; water,  6.00 : sp.  gr.  3.5  to 
3.7,  hardness  = 5.0  to  5.5. 

Rhodostoma,  ro-dos'to-ma,  s.  (rkorhn,  a rose,  and 
ztonuiy  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluaca,  the 
shells  of  which  have  the  general  form  of  Melampns 
and  Tomatella;  but  the  aperture  is  not  striated, 
and  the  inner  margin  of  the  lip  is  broad,  consider- 
ably thickened,  and  distinctly  notched  towards  the 
top ! Subfamily,  Turbins*. 

Rhomb,  romo,  > s.  (rAom5os,  Gr.)  An  equl- 

Rjiombus,  rome'bos,  f lateral  four-sided  figure, 
whose  opposite  angles  only  are  equal,  the  a^ljacent 
angles  being  uneqixal.  When  the  acescent  angles 
aro  C(]ual,  and  coueeqnently  right  angles,  the  figiure 
Ik  a sqture.  In  Zoology,  a genus  ^ fiat  fishes: 
Family,  riouTortectids.  In  Grecian  Antiquity,  the 
rftomlmz  was  also  a magical  instrument,  consiitling 
of  a kind  of  top  whirled  by  bandelets,  ami,  while 
in  motion,  presumed  to  have  the  power  of  giving 
to  men  the  pawiona  and  afU-rtions  which  the  ma- 
gidans  dedr^  to  inspire.  In  Mineralogy,  rkomh- 
i/Mtry  Utter-spar, — whk-li  see. 

RiioMmc,  rom'bik,  a.  Having  the  figure  of  a rhomb. 

I{jioMlKjiiKr>NAL,  rom-bo-hc'dral,  a.  {rhombot,  a 
rhomb,  and  ktdra,  a side,  Gr.)  Having  similarity 
of  f»rm  to  the  riion]bohe«lrun. 

RitoMiioiiKtiKON,  rom-bo-he'dron,  s.  A solid 
bounded  by  six  eqnal  and  nmilar  rhombic  faces, 
parallel,  two  and  two. 

Unf»Miioii>,  romlH>yd,  s.  (rhomho*^  a rhomb,  and 
ritfns,  likeness,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a quadrilateral 
figure  whose  oppoalte  aides  and  angles  only  are 


sqtial ; the  adjacent  sides  and  angles  are  therefore 
unequal.  When  the  adjacent  angles  are  equal, 
the  figure  U a rectangle,  or  oblong. 

RuoMBoibAL,  rom-boy'dal,  a.  Haring  the  fonn  of 
a rhomboid. 

RiioMBoiDEUa,  rom-boy-de'us,  a.  (rAom&iM,  Lat) 
In  Anatomy,  the  name  given  to  a dorsal  muscle, 
consisting  of  two  distinct  fasciculi,  atnl  hence  some- 
times deacribed  aa  eonsUtuting  two  mu-sclee — the 
lesser  or  sey>erior,  aod  the  greater  or  mftrior 
rhomboideuz. 

Rhoxcus,  ronglnis,  s.  (rAoacAos,  a snoring,  Gr.) 

A rattling  or  wheeting  sound : applied  cUefly  to 
sounds  occasioned  by  certain  morbid  states  of  res- 
piration, as  indicated  by  the  stethescope. 

Rhurabbt,  roo'bar-bs,  a.  Like  rhubarh.  ' 

Rhi.’MB,  mm,  s.  (from  rkomboty  derived  firom 
rAemho,  I turn  round,  Gr.)  In  Geography  and 
Navigation,  a circle  on  the  earth's  surface  mak- 
ing a given  angle  with  the  meridian  of  a place, 
marking  the  direction  of  any  object  through  which 
it  passes.  The  diririons  on  the  compass  card  are 
called  rAumAs.  RAtmA-Ztiie,  the  track  of  a ship 
which  cuts  all  the  meridiaiu  through  which  it 
passce  at  right  anglea ; called  also,  the  loxodrtmie 
evrre.  This,  bring  the  simplest  curve,  is  the  route 
universally  pursued;  but  a ship  sailing  ou  this 
enrve  never  looks  direct  for  her  port  till  it  eoines 
in  sight 

Rtire,  rus,  «.  (rAoos  or  rAoas,  red,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Terebintbsoeffi. 

Rrymb,  rime,  $.  (run,  number,  from  nmnn,  to  num- 
ber, rymany  to  give  place,  to  open  a way,  Sax. 
rim,  Swed.  and  Dan.  rym,  Dutch,  rrim,  Germ.) 
In  Poetry,  the  correspondence  of  sotinds  in  the 
terminating  words  or  sylUbles  of  two  vorMs,  one 
of  which  succeeds  the  other  immediately,  or  at  no 
great  di.^nce; 

For  rkj/m*  with  reason  may  dlxpenw, 

And  sound  luu  right  to  govern  wiue.— iVisr. 
a harmonical  aaccew.i«>n  of  sounds; 

The  youth  with  songs  and  rkimOy 
8'jtne  dance,  aome  hale  tbs  rupe.— />csAim.  1 
poetry ; a poem ; I 

Who  would  not  sing  for  tyddast  ho  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  bnlld  the  lofty  rAysw.— JfUhm. 
a word  of  a sound  to  answer  to  another  wurd. 
.ffA5rnie  ur  reriioa,  number  or  sense ; — v.  a to  ac- 
cord in  sound ; to  make  verses ; 

There  march'd  the  tiard  and  blockhead  side  by  aide, 
Wbo  rAym'd  for  hire,  and  patruols'd  for  pride.— 

— r.  a.  to  put  into  rhyme. 

Rhtmeless,  rime'lea,  a.  Destitute  of  rhyme;  not 
having  consonance  of  soond. 

Rhymer,  ri'mur,  ) /s_  v l u 

R..TMI8T,  ri’mli  f*.  OD.whon..kr,rh)-m«; 

Riitk.ieb,  riJ^tur,  f * 

Rhymic,  ri'mik,  a.  Pertaining  to  rhyme. 

RiiVNCHiEA,  ring-ke'a,  s.  (rAjrncAos,  a bill,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  birds  of  the  Snipe  kiud : Family,  Sco- 
lopocidsc. 

Rhyncu.cnus,  ring-ke'nus,  a.  (rAyncAoa,  a snout, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Hhyncophora. 

Rhyxchaxthfba,  ring-kan-(Ae'ra,  a.  (rAjrncAos,  a 
beak,  and  onlAem,  an  anther,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  anthers  being  terminated  by  a beak.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  hleUstomacex'. 

RnYXCiiiTF.a,  ring-ki  tce,  a.  {rhynchoz,  a snout,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Col^pterous  insects:  Family,  Rhyn- 
eophora. 


RHYNC110BDELLA>-RIB. 


RIBALD-  RICCIACE.R. 


RimvcHOBDELLA,  ring-kob-dei'U,  $,  (rkyncJko*^  A 
snoot,  bJfilti,  s leech,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishco : 
Family,  Z«id«. 

Ro\KCI10L1te,  rin;»'ko-lite,  *.  {rkynchot,  a beak, 
and  a stouv,  Gr.)  llie  petrified  beak  of  a 
fowl 

Rll  r^cnor HORA,  ring-koro-ra,  t.  (rhtp%cho$^  a snout, 
and  pkoreo^  I bear,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Cu- 
Tirr  to  his  first  family  of  Tetramerous  Coleojdera, 
distinguished  by  the  entire  prolongation  of  the 
head,  which  forms  a sort  of  snout  or  proboscis. 

Rhtjvciiops,  ringliops,  s.  (rAyiicAos,  a bill  or  snout, 
and  ops,  the  eye,  Gr. ) The  Skimmers,  or  Scissnr- 
billa,  a genus  of  aquatic  birds,  inhabitants  of  the 
seas  near  Antilles. 

RnTN'CUOSU,  ring<ko'«he>a,  $.  (rkynckof^  a snoot, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  keel  ending  in  a beak.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminous  plants ; Suborder,  Papilio* 
naoec. 

RHTKCHOTBcnuH,  ring-ko-telcnm,  s.  a 

beak,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Qeanera- 
cere. 

Rktbotia,  Ti>no'sbe>a,  s.  (pAm,  the  snout,  and  ohm 
ota«,  the  ear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Coleoptera. 

Riitnotraous,  ri-no-tra'gns,  s.  (rAia,  a snout,  and 
a he-goat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Longicomes. 

Riitphcs,  ri'fus,  $.  {rhypheo  or  rAnpAeo,  I gulp, 
Gr.)  A geooa  of  Coleoptenras  insects:  Family, 
Kemooera. 

Rktsodba,  ri'so-des,  s.  (rAysos,  shrivelled.  Or.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Serricomca. 

RflTSBONOTlTfl,  ris-so-no'tus,  i.  (rhtftton,  wrinkled, 
and  notos,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  L^ieanidse. 

Rhythm,  ri/Am,  ) s.  (rAy/Amos,  Gr.)  A suc- 

Rhythmus,  ri/A'mns,/  cessive  motion,  subject  to 
certain  properties.  In  Poetry,  it  is  the  relstive 
duration  of  the  portions  of  time  employed  in  pro- 
noundng  the  syllables  of  a rerse.  In  Music,  the 
relative  duration  of  the  sounds  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  an  air;  meter;  verse;  number. 

Rhythmical,  ritA'me-kal,  a.  {rhythmikot^  Gr.) 
Hating  proportion  of  sound,  or  one  sound  propor- 
tioned to  another;  hannonical. 

Rhytidosis,  ri-te-do'sis,  $.  {rhyiidoo^  I become 
wrinkled.  Or.)  In  Pathology,  a state  of  the  cor- 
nea, in  which  it  collapse  so  considembly,  without 
its  transparency  l>cing  alTfcted,  that  the  sight  is 
much  impaired,  or  quite  destroyed. 

Rhytox,  ri'ton,  i,  (Greek.)  In  Grecian  Antiquity, 
a drinking-horn,  the  original  form  of  which  pro- 
bably resembled  the  horn  of  an  ox,  but  one  end  of 
it  was  afterwards  omamontod  with  the  heads  of 
rarioos  animals  and  birds. 

Riat.,  ri'al,  s.  A gold  coin  corrent  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Elisabeth  ; under  the  former,  its 
value  was  lOt.,  under  the  latter  15s. — See  also  Real. 

Riant,  ri'ant,  o.  (French,  from  rirt,  to  laugh.) 
Laughing;  exciting  laughter. 

Bib,  rib,  $ (rib  or  ribb,  Sax.)  A bone  of  verte- 
brated  animals.  The  ribs  in  the  human  skeleton 
are  twenty-four  in  number,  proceeding  from  the 
vertebral  column  to  the  sternum,  or  imder  it,  and 
sening  to  enclose  and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs; 
the  five  under  ribs,  not  united  to  the  sternum,  are 
called  Jalu  rtb$.  In  Goth,  a prominent  line  or 
lidng  like  a rib,  as  in  corduroy;  anything  alight, 
thin,  and  narrow ; a strips  In  Architociare,  ribs 


are  curviform  timbers,  to  which,  In  an  arrh>^  or 
coved  plaster  ceiling,  the  laths  are  nailed.  In 
Botany,  a rsA  is  the  continuation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a leaf,  and  from  which  the 
veiiui  take  their  rise.  In  Naval  Architecture,  the 
ribs  are  the  timbers  which  spring  from  tlie  keel, 
as  the  ribs  of  an  anim.'il  from  the  baek-l*one.  fiibs 
of  a parrtL,  short  pieces  of  plank  through  which 
the  two  parts  of  the  parrcl-ropo  are  rcev^;— r.  a. 
to  furnish  with  rilM. 

Was  I by  rocks  engendered,  riWfld  with  steel, 
Such  tortures  to  resist  or  not  to  fuel. — Sandjit. 

In  Goth  Manufacture,  to  form  with  ribs  ; to  en- 
close with  ribs. 

It  were  too  close 

To  her  eererloth  in  the  obscure  grave.— 5'AaJts. 

Ribalp,  rib'ald,  s.  (ribnuA,  Fr.  ribnldo,  a rogn^ 
Ital.  riboHdy  a fornicator,  Ann.)  A low,  rulgafi 
mean,  brutal  wretch ; 

That  lewd  rfb>tU,  with  tile  lost  advannst, 

Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean. — 

—a.  low;  base;  mean. 

Ribaldish,  rib'al-dish,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry. 

Rioaldrous,  rib'iU-drus,  a.  Containing  ribaldry. 

Ribaldry,  rib'ald-re,  s.  (r^aUerioj  ltd.)  Mean, 
lewd,  brotal  langnage. 

Ribakd,  rib'and,  ) s.  (ruban,  Fr.)  A silk  hand  or 

Ribdob,  rib'bon,  / fillet  worn  by  way  of  ommnent, 
particnlarly  in  head-dresses  ; — v.  a.  to  adorn  with 
ribands.  In  Heraldry,  a ribbon  is  an  ordinary 
which  is  the  eighth  part  of  the  bend,  but  which 
does  not  touch  the  escutcheon  at  its  ends.  In 
Naval  Architecture,  a riband  is  a long,  narrow, 
flexible  piece  of  timber,  luuled  upon  the  outside 
of  the  ribs,  from  stem  to  stem,  so  as  to  encompass 
the  ship  lengthwise ; the  principal  are  the  Jtoor- 
riband  and  the  breadtb-riband. 

Ribbed,  ribd,  a.  Furnished  with  ribs;  marked 
with  protuberant  nanuw  lines.  In  Conchologr, 
applied  to  shells  which  have  ridges  or  ribs,  eii  her 
longitudinal  or  transrerio.  In  Zoology,  Jiibbsd~ 
noted  baboon,  the  Mandrill  or  Simia  Mormou  of 
linneos,  and  Papio  kformon  of  Cuvier. 

RiiiuiifO,  rib'bing,  s.  In  Architecture,  an  assem- 
blage of  ribs  for  a vault  or  coved  ceiling. 

Rinnox. — See  Riband. 

Rib£9,  ri^bes,  t.  (the  name  of  an  acid  plant  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  physicians,  which  has  been 
discovert  to  be  the  Rheum  ribes.)  A genus  of 
plants,  iucluding  the  gooseberries  and  currants : 
Order,  Grossuhiriaceie. 

Ribless,  ribles,  a.  Having  no  ribs. 

Ribroast,  rib'roste,  r.  a.  (rt'A  and  roost.)  To  beat 
soundly. — A buriesque  word. 

Ridroastino,  rib-rostelng,  s.  A sound  beating.— 
Not  used. 

Deports  not  meanly,  proud  and  boasting 
Of  ois  msimificent  rib^cattutg. — Buiier, 

Ribwort,  rib'wurt,  s,  A plant  of  the  genua 
plantago. 

Ric,  ) rik,  (see  Rich.)  An  affix  to  many  names, 

Rick,/  denoting  a powerful,  rich,  or  violent  roan, 
as  Kthelric ; C e.  noble,  rich,  and  powerful. 

Rica,  ri'ka,  s.  (I.atin.)  In  Roman  Antiqiuty,  a veil 
worn  by  the  ladies  at  sacrifices. 

Riccia,  rik'se-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  P.  F.  Ricci,  a Flo- 
rentine botanist.)  A genus  of  Uepaticas : Type 
of  the  order  Ricciaceae. 

RicciaoFwG,  rik-se-a'se-e,  s.  A natural  onlor  of 
Acrogenona  plants,  consisting  of  terrestrial  herbs 
of  diminutive  rise,  inhabiting  mud  or  water,  swim- 
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miiig  or  floatinj;,  nsuAlly  snnnal ; thrir  karcs  and 
•teins  blcmled  Into  a frond  of  n cdlular  structure  ; 
crcepinR.  tfreen  or  pur]dc  underneath,  with  a dis- 
tinct epidermis,  and  iu  some  of  the  species  a 
cavity  of  air-paasajp-sj  beneath  it.  ITiey  arc  desig- 
nated Crjstulworta  by  Lindley. 

Ricf,  rise,  i.  (ru,  Fr.  reas,  Germ.)  An  esculent 
grain,  the  produce  of  a panicled  graM,  Oryta 
$atUn^  which  resembles  common  barley,  although 
less  nutritious  than  any  of  the  ccrcalia:  it  forms 
the  chief  object  of  culture  in  Clitiia  and  the  Hast 
Indies.  It  has  also  been  iutroducnl  Into  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  wanner  parts  of  North  and  South 
America.  /{ice-lirJ,  one  of  tlia  names  of  the 
I’addy-Urd,  raddcc-Lird,  or  Java  siwurow — the 
Loxia  orysivuro.  It  is  so  called  from  the  rav- 
ages it  commits  in  rice  fields.  The  Jiice-btrd  of 
America  is  the  Emberita  oiyiivora  of  Linnxus ; 
called  also  the  Jlict-buntittg.  lUce-paper,  a sub- 
stance having  a beautiful  cellular  tissue,  obtained 
from  the  plant  .£>chynomeoe  a«pcra,  a native  of 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  artificial  flowers : for  which  purpoee 
it  is  also  extensively  used  in  this  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Hats  are  also  made  of  it  in 
India  by  the  natives. 

Rich,  rit^,  a.  (ric,  rice,  or  ncAc,  great,  noble,  and 
rich,  Sax.  reicA,  Genn.)  Wealthy:  opulent; 
abounding  in  money  or  possesaons ; valuable ; ee- 
Umable;  precious;  splendid;  sumptuous;  abun- 
dant in  materiala  or  quantities;  abounding  in 
valuable  ingivdienta  or  qualities;  ^ull  of  valuablo 
achievements  or  works ; fertile ; fruitful ; capable 
of  producing  large  crops ; abundant ; Urge,  as 
rick  crops : plentiful ; affording  abundance ; full 
of  beaut^ul  scenery,  as  a ricA  prospect ; abound- 
ing with  elegant  and  splendid  colours;  having 
aomething  precious ; abounding  with  nutritious 
qualities,  as  a rtcA  diet ; highly  seasoned ; abound- 
ing with  a variety  of  dellciouB  food,  as  a ricA 
table;  abundance  beyond  what  Is  required,  as  a ricA 
treasury.  In  Scripture,  highly  endowed  with  spi- 
ritual gifts,  as  rtdi  in  faith ; self-righteous,  or 
abounding  with  imaginary  spiritual  qualifications 
and  grace ; — #.  the  rick  used  as  a noun,  denott^ 
rich  men  or  persons ; the  wealthy ; — r.  a.  to  enrich. 
—Obsolete  as  a verb. 

or  ell  (h«M  bonnds, 

With  thailovy  forests  sod  with  champions  ncA'cJ^ 
with  plentaooa  rivers  and  vldo>sltirt^  meads, 

We  make  thee  lady.— i'haAs. 

lUciiABDiA,  ritsh-dr'de-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Richard,  an  eminent  French  botanist)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Aracete. 

Ricuardsojiia,  ritali-Ord-so'ne-a,  s.  (in  memory  of 
Ricliard  ^chardson,  an  English  botanist  of  the 
IGth  century.)  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  America : Order,  Cinchonacex^ 

Riciiea,  rish'e-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  M.  Riche,  one  of 
the  naturalists  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in 
search  of  La  Ferouse.)  A genus  of  pLinU : Order, 
Epacridace». 

Richer,  ritsU'es,  s.  (ricAesse,  Fr.  riechezza^  Ital.) 
Wealth;  opulence;  affluence;  splendid  sumptu 
ous  appearance. 

The  of  buavon's  pavement,  trodden  gold. — MUUm. 
In  Scripture,  abundanco  of  spiritual  blessings. 

RlCillEA,  riUh-e'a,  s.  (in  memory  of  Mr.  Kirhie, 
the  African  traveller,  who  dial  at  Tripoli  in  162 1 . ) 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Sierra  Loone : Order, 
CapparidaoeK. 


RiCiiLT,  ritshle,  ad.  With  riches;  wealthfly; 
abundantly;  plenteously;  magnificently;  amply; 
gaily : truly,  used  ironically. 

Another  chastisement,  which  they  eo  rtcAtg  deserve.— 

AiUieom. 

Richness, ritsh 'nos, f.  Opulence;  wealth;  finery; 
splendour;  fertility;  finumdity;  fruitfulness ; fd- 
ness  or  abundance  of  any  quality. 

RiciNic  Acid,  ri-sin'ik  as'sid,  i.  One  of  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  by  dislUUng  castor  oU  at  a high 
temperature. 

RiciNiUM,  ri-ftin'e-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, an  article  of  female  divss,  a{tparently  a 
st^  of  mantle,  with  a hood  for  covering  the  head. 
RiciNULA,  ri-si«'u-U,  s (r/ciMwn,  a short  cloak, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Jlollusca,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Purpurina?;  the  outer  lip  of  tlie  shell  is 
dilal^,  and  often  forming  digitated  processes  ex- 
ternally, but  the  margin  broad,  much  reflected, 
and  toothed  internally:  inner  Up  flat,  ;^ncrally 
toothed;  spire  very  small:  Family,  Murieida'. 
Ricincs,  ri’sc-niis,  s.  (the  I.alin  name  of  in  insect 
which  the  fruit  resembles.)  A geuus  of  plants: 
Order,  Enphorbiseex. 

Rick,  rik,  s.  Sax.)  A pile  of  com  or  hay  In 

the  open  field ; a heap  of  com  or  hay  piled  by  the 
gatherer. 

Rickets. — See  Rachitis. 

Rickett,  rik'e-te,  a.  Affected  with  rickets;  weak, 
feeble  in  the  jointa ; iiniierfecU 
Ricochet,  rik'o-shay,  $.  and  a.  (French,  duck  and 
drake.)  In  Gunnery,  firing  with  small  charges  at 
a low  elevation  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  carry  the 
balls  or  shells  just  over  the  parapet,  and  cause 
them  to  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart:  this  is 
caUed  ricochet  and  the  batteries,  ricockel 

batteries. 

RicOTiA,  ri-ko'she-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  a person  of 
the  name  of  Ricot.)  A genus  of  annual  herba- 
ceous Cniciforous  plants:  Suborder,  Pleurorhizear. 
Ricturk,  rik'turc:,  s.  {rictus^  a mouth,  Lat.)  A 
gaping. 

Bi  D,  rid,  r.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part,  rid,  {krtdilin^ 
Sax.  rediUn,  Dutch,  rethler,  Dan.)  To  free;  to 
dcUver ; to  clear  ; to  disencumber ; to  drive  sway ; 
to  remove  by  violence,  or  destroy ; 

Ah,  death’s  men,  you  liave  rid  this  sweet  young  prince. 

— SJuiks. 

to  despatch ; 

For  wUUngness  rids  away.— SAoAs. 

— porf.  a.  free;  clear,  as  to  be  riJ  of  trouble. 
7t»  get  rid  of,  to  free  one’s  self.— is  also  the 
pretente  of  nVfc. 

Riddance,  rid'dans,  #.  Deliverance;  a setting  free ; 
disencumbrance ; the  act  of  clearing  away. 


Ridden.^  Past  participle  of  rw/e. 


Rid. 


Riddle,  rid'dl,  s.  {hriddel.  Sax.)  An  instrument 
with  a reticulated  bottom,  gpr.erally  composed  of 
wire,  for  separating  the  coarser  from  the  finer  parts 
of  dry  substances ; (reedelse,  from  rtwirn,  to  ad- 
vise, to  guess,  Sax.)  an  enigma;  a puxiHng  ques- 
tion ; au  ambiguous  proposition ; anything  am- 
biguous or  puzzling c.  a.  to  separate  the  coanrr 
parU  from  tho  finer  by  means  of  a riddle ; to  per- 
forate with  bolls ; to  make  little  holes  in ; to  solve 
or  explain. 

When  I have  done  all  this,  and  think  It  duty, 

Ib'C  requisite  another  bore  my  noatrllst 
RiddU  me  that.— Aoia.  oad  FUi. 

In  this  sense  unriddle  is  used. 


D_  ized^  ('  1.  .jU 


RIDDLER— RIDER. 


RIDERLESS— RIEN. 


j.  RiDbUSB,  rid'dlor,  «.  Od0  who  spcidu  ubscurclj 
! Aod  ambipiouhtj. 

CiODLiKo,  rid'dliiig,  <.  That  which  it  depontad  bj 
L riddling; — pari.  a.  obscure;  ainbiguous. 

I . Du  plala,  non,  and  bomcljr  In  (hy  drift, 

I ' RiiiHiMf  ouafiMaloii  iiiakea  hot  rUdUng  ahrtft— 

{ BlDbLiHbLT,  rid'dUng-k,  odL  lo  the  manner  of  an 
i enigma  or  a riddle ; tecretij. 

Rid£,  ride,  r.  n.  Past,  rode  or  ridden^  (n*r2m,  Sax.) 
To  be  carried  on  horseback,  or  on  anj  beast  or 
anjr  rehicle;  to  be  borne  on  or  in  a fluid;  to  be 
; supported  ill  motion ; to  practise  riding ; to  manage 
' , 4 hone  well ; 

’ ' lie  rodf,  he  fen^d,  he 

l|  to  be  supported  bj  something  subeerv'irnt; 

I On  whoee  fooUiIi  honesty 

My  practices  ridt  etmy.^ShakM. 

I i — w.  a.  to  ride  on,  so  as  to  be  carried  ; 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwinds.— JftfhM. 
jl  to  manage  insolently  at  wilL 
I BumilUy  does  not  make  os  serrlle  or  tnssnsiblci,  nor 
: obliee  us  to  be  riddem  at  the  plaasun  of  srery  eoaeotnh. 
—CoOier. 

‘ In  Naval  aflhirti,  a ship  is  said  to  ride  when  she  is 

- * held  in  so  fast  by  hCT  anchor,  that  she  does  not 

< ; drive  away  by  wind  or  tide ; a rope  is  said  to  ride 

I when  one  of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  round 
] the  capstan  or  wmdlais  hes  over  another,  so  as  to 
I interrupt  the  operatioD  of  heaving.  To  ride  eaty^ 

I is  said  of  a ship  when  she  docs  not  laboar,  or  cause 
a great  strain  on  her  cables,  in  distroction  from 
I ri^ny  hard,  which  is  the  contrary  condition,  when 
i she  pitches  violently  into  the  sea.  7b  ride  apeak, 

I to  ride  with  one  end  of  tbe  ysids  peaked  up.  To 
I ride  aeroee,  to  ride  with  tbe  rosin  and  foro  yards 

- ■ hoisted  up.  To  ride  a ekot,  is  when  the  ship  rides 

with  two  cables  fastened  together,  so  that  it  may 
dooUe  in  length,  which  is  called  a thoL  To  ride 
detween  /he  wittd  and  tide,  is  when  the  wind  and 
tide  set  in  opposite  Erections,  both  ezertbg  an 
equal  power  over  the  ahip.  To  ride  head  to  wmd, 

^ or  Kind  to  road,  is  when  the  wind  has  roore  power 

I over  tbe  ship  in  her  riding  than  the  tide  baa.  To 

ride  hawee  JmU,  is  when  a ship  falls  so  deep  into 

j the  sea  with  her  he«d,  that  Um  water  bcaaks  into 

I her  hawses.  To  ride  athwart,  is  when  a ship 

I rides  with  her  ride  upon  the  tide.  To  ride  oat  a 

pale,  is  srid  of  a aliip  that  does  not  drive  during  a 
atonn.  To  ride  the  head  rope  </f  a tail,  is  to 
I shake  and  atretch  it  by  treading  upon  it,  while  a 
I purchase  is  employed  st  the  end  to  extend  it 
I e.  an  exmraion  on  horseback,  or  in  a vehicle ; a 
I ruad  cot  through  a wood  or  ground  for  tbe  amose- 
I ment  of  riding  tberrin  ; a rii^g. 

J Biubac,  rsHio',  a.  (French.)  In  Fortifieatioo,  a 
I small  mound  of  earth  to  oover  a cunp  from  tbe 
i approach  of  an  enemy,  or  giro  other  advantage  of 
j . port. 

. Ridbh,  rTdur,  s.  One  who  ia  borne  on  a boras  or 
I other  beast,  or  In  a vehicle ; one  who  breaks  or 
manages  a horse;  the  matrix  of  an  ore.  In  Bo- 
I tany,  a small  leaf  inserted  in  or  attached  to  other 
lenvca.  In  Gunnery,  a piece  of  wood  equal  in 
j j length  to  the  body  of  the  axle>tree  of  the  gun-car> 
j { riage.  In  Law  and  other  documents,  an  addition 
inserted  after  thrir  completion:  sometimes  called 
j rider~rolL  In  Ships,  riJert  are  interior  ribs  for 
! strengthening  and  binding  the  parts  of  a ship  to-  I 
i gether,  bring  fayed  upon  the  inner  staff,  and  bolted  j 
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Riderlbas,  ri'dur-les,  a.  Having  no  rider.  i 

Ridob,  ry,  s.  (ri^,  rkg,  hrip,  or  hriep,  tbe  back,  j 
Sax.  rtda,  a ridge,  chrin,  or  aeries,  l>utch.)  Tbe  | 
back,  or  top  of  the  back;  a long  or  continued  1 
range  of  mountains,  or  the  npper  part  of  such 
range ; a steep  elevation,  eminence,  or  protub(*r- 
ance ; a long  rising  land,  or  strip  of  ground  thrown  | 
up  by  a plough,  or  left  between  fmruws ; any  long  > 
elevation  of  land ; the  ridpee  of  a borsc’s  mouth,  | 
are  wrinkles  or  risings  of  flesh  in  the  roof  of  tbe  i 
mouth.  Id  Architeetare,  tbs  upper  buriaontal  j 
timber  b a roof,  against  which  the  raften  pitch. 
JUdpe-tile,  a carved  tils  mads  for  ooverbg  the  j 
rid^  of  a roof; — s.  a.  to  form  a ridge,  as  bristles  i 
that  ridpe  tbs  back  of  a boar ; to  wrinkle ; to  I 
fonn  bto  ridges  with  the  plough. 

Riixscl,  rid'jri,  \ s.  A balf-caatratcd  ani- 
Rimkukc,  rid'jri-ing,/  maL 
Ridot,  rid  je,  a.  Having  a ridge  or  ridges ; liriog 
m a ridge. 

RiDtODLB,  ridVknle,  s.  (Fisoeh,  rw&alMi,  from 
ridbo,  I laugh.  Let)  That  spedes  of  wit  which 
excites  coutemptuoua  hut^ter;  deriaon;  ridicn- 
kmsnea ; — e.  o.  to  ezpoae  to  laughter ; to  treat 
with  oontemptuoua  merriment;  to  deride;— a. 
ridieuloua. — Obaolsto  b the  last  sense. 

This  actlnn  beeame  so  ridkeie,  that  Sylvamis  fleory 
waa  so  laughed  at  and  Jiwrod,  that  be  never  delivered 
tbe  letter  to  the  queen.— ^«irv|r. 

RiDictTLSR,  rid's-kn-br,  s.  One  who  ridicnles. 

Tbe  ridkoler  shall  make  only  himself  rldkuloue.—  | 
CheekrJUd. 

Bidicuu)US,  rs-dik'a-lus,  a.  (ridicubte,  Lat.) 
Worthy  of  laughter ; excitbg  contemptuous  mer-  | 
rimenL  ^ 

RiDicuLouBLT,  re-dik'a-hs-K  ad.  In  a manner  ’ 

worthy  of  contemptuous  merriment.  I 

RlDloVLOvSHBfta,  rc-dik'u-lus-Dss,  s>  The  state  ! 

or  quality  of  bobg  ridiculous.  I 

Ridimo,  ri’ding,  port.  a.  Employed  to  travel  os 
any  occasion. 

No  floffragan  biabop  shall  have  more  than  one  ridimo 
eppeiitar.—AgUffe. 

JHdinp-coat,  a coat  for  ridbg  on  a jonmey.  IHd- 
ing-habii,  a garment  worn  by  females  in  riding. 
JUdmp-hood,  i hood  mted  by  females  when  they 
rids;  a kind  of  doak  with  a hood.  Hidmp-eehool, 
a place  when  the  art  of  riding  ts  tau^t.  In 
Law,  Kdutp-derk,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chan- 
cery, who,  b his  turn,  kept  for  one  year  the  eon- 
trolmexit  books  of  all  grants  that  paawd  the  great 
aeal  that  year.— Cowei; — a.  a road  ent  b a wood,  I 
or  throng  a pound,  for  the  diverskm  of  rulbg  ^ 
thereb;  j 

Beyood  the  garden,  H^iipe  vers  eat  out-  ffidmep.  | 
a name  fnr  tbe  three  divisions  of  the  oonnty  of 
York;  so  called  from  a oomiptioo  of  the  Saxon 
irithinp  or  tridinp,  a third  part.  I 

BliHrtTO,  w-dot'to,  a (Italian.)  A pobfio  aasem-  | 
bly ; a favourite  public  Italian  entortabmont,  oon-  ' 
ttsting  of  music  danobp 
Rib. — See  Rye.  | 

Rirdlkia,  r^-le'ys,  s.  (b  honour  of  M.  Riedle,  a ! 
French  naturalist,  who  acaunpanled  Captiin  Baa-  | 
£n  round  the  worid.)  A genus  of  plants  s Order,  : 

Byttneriacesa.  ! 

Rikn,  re-eng',  s.  A French  word  rignifybg  nothinp,  | 
lUMii  in  various  law  expresaions,  as  rims  arrear,  | 
nothing  b arrear ; a kind  of  plea  used  b an  action  I 
of  debt  upon  arrearages  of  acoonnt,  ly  which  tbe  ! 
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BIQ.U)OON— RIGHT. 


dcfcDdant  that  there  is  nothing  in  trresr. 

( '—CotoeL  RUnt  pasM  par  h fak^  no^og  passes 

I bj  the  deed ; the  form  of  an  exception  taken  in 

I aome  cases  to  an  action. — Cotoel^  Riem  per  de- 
msent^  nothing  bj  descent ; a pica  pleaded  by  an 
I heir  to  an  action  brought  against  him  for  debt  due 
by  his  ancestor  to  the  plainUfi^  signif)ring  that  he 
has  received  nothing  hram  his  anoeetor,  and  there- 
fore  is  not  liable  for  his  ancestor’s  debt. — 2 ArdL 
/V.  986. 

Rier  Cocrtt,  reer  kown’te,  •.  In  Law,  sonM 
pnWe  place  which  the  sheriff  appointed  for  receipt 
the  king’s  money,  after  the  end  of  his  ooon^ 
court.  2 Edward  UL  cap.  6. — CaweL 

RtrE,  rife,«.  (rsfot  Sax.)  Prevailing;  prevalent; 
abounding. 

Rifelt,  rifele,  ad.  Prevalently ; frequently. 

Hiferesb,  rife'nee,  a.  Freqneney;  prevalence. 

Riffraff,  rifraf,  s.  (ri(frr,  Fr.  rq^oa,  Germ,  to 
aweep.)  Sweepings;  r^use. 

Rifle,  ri'fl,  v.  a.  (r^lrr,  Fr.  rajhn.  Gtrm.  to  rifle, 

I to  sweep  away.)  To  seiu  and  bear  away  by  force ; 
to  snatch  away ; to  strip ; to  rob ; to  piUsge ; to 
plunder ; to  chamfer  or  rifle,  Germ.)  to 

groove;  to  ch^nel;— s.  (Don.)  a gun  about  the 
usual  length  and  rise  of  a musket,  the  Inside  of 
I ' whose  barrri  is  ri/ted^  that  is,  grooved  or  fonned 
i wHh  spiral  channels ; the  object  of  which  is  to 
I’  give  greater  certainty  to  the  direction  of  the  ball, 

‘ by  imparting  to  it  a rapid  rotatory  morion  oo  its 
mxis ; a kmd  of  wbetstone.— Obeolote.  | 

I The  mover’s  vbetatooe,  or  rijk. — mUiUtg. 

I Rijle-birdy  the  PtUoris  parndiseua  of  Swolnson,  a 
native  of  New  Holland.  R^anauy  a man  armed 
with  a rifle. 

’ Rifler,  ri'flor,  a.  A robber;  a plunderer;  a pQ- 
Uger. 

I Rift,  rift,  s.  (from  Rive.)  A cleft;  a flssnre;  an 
I ^ opening  made  by  riving  or  splitting ; (ri/^  Dutch,) 

:|  a shallow  place  in  a stream;  a for^g -place — 
(local  in  the  last  sense) a.  to  cleave;  to 
spnt ; to  rive ; 

At  sight  of  him,  the  peopls  with  a shoot 
the  air. — Milum, 

■.  to  burst ; 

rd  shriek,  that  even  3roar  ears 
Bbould  rt/l  to  bear  me.— <SAaAs. 

to  belch  or  break  wind. — Local  in  thU  sense. 

Rifted,  rifted,  port  a.  Split ; rent ; cleft. 

Oq  ry/ted  rocks,  the  dracroQ's  late  abodes. 

The  green  reed  trembles.— ibpe. 

Rlo,  rig,  tf.  a.  (torifffin^  to  put  on,  to  cover.  Sax.) 
To  dress;  to  aocoiitre,  when  applied  to  persons, 
exprearing  the  patting  on  of  a gay,  flaunting,  or 
i unusual  dress; 

, Jack  was  rigyai  oat  In  his  gold  and  silver  lace,  vlth  a 
- feather  In  his  cap;  and  a prettj  figure  be  made  In  the 

f-  world.— L'IiHraitg€. 

to  Carnisb  with  apparatus  er  gear;  to  flt  with 
||  tackling.  7b  riff  a siip,  is  to  fit  the  shrouds, 

j i stays,  braces,  dec.,  to  th^  respective  yards.  7b 

1 1 riff  out  a doom,  to  run  oat  a pole  upon  the  end  of 
1 1 a yardor  bowsprit  to  extend  the  foot  of  a sail.  To 
riff  M a boom,  to  draw  it  from  its  rituarion  upon 
the  end  of  a yard,  bowsprit,  See. e.  n.  to  play 
the  wanton; — s.  drees;  slaO)  bluster;  a romp;  a 
wanton;  a strumpet  7b  rm  <Ae  riff,  to  play 
I a wanton  or  merry  trick. 

He  liuie  dreamt,  when  he  set  oat. 

Of  riMJUJip  smA  a rig. — Cbwsrr. 
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7b  not  iAo  riff  Ufxm,  to  practise  jokes  upon ; to 
jeer;  to  banter;  (Sax.)  a ridge — (not  generrily 
used  in  this  sense,  olthongh  common  in  Scotland 
as  opposed  to/urrotr.)  | 

Rigadoor,  rig-a-doon',  s.  (r^Am,  Fr.)  Agayand  ! 

brisk  danoe,  borrowed  originally  from  Provence,  in  * 
Franoe,  and  performed  in  figure  by  a man  and  a > 
woman.  ' 

RiOATioir,  ri-ga'shun,  s.  (r^fio,  Lat)  The  act  of 
watering. — irrigatiem  is  the  word  us^ 

Riobl.  iu  Astronomy,— see  Regei 
Rigger,  rig’nr,  s.  One  who  rigs  or  dresses;  one 
who  fits  oot  the  rigging  of  a ship.  In  Mechauics, 
a cylindrical  pulley : cdled  also  k drum.  | 

BlooiHO,  rig'^ng,  s.  Drees;  time,  particulaHy 
the  ropee  which  support  the  masts,  extend  ami 
contract  the  sails,  dec.  of  a ship.  Standmg  riffffing, 
that  which  is  employed  to  sustain  the  masts,  a^ 
which  remains  m s fixed  position ; as  the  shrouds, 
stays,  and  backstays.  Rmnmff  rigging  is  that 
which  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  ananging  the 
■ails,  by  passing  through  the  various  blocks.  Rig- 
ging  loft,  the  room  or  rooms  in  whidi  the  rigging 
is  pre]Mur^ 

RlOOian,  rig'g^sh,  a.  (from  Rig,  a strumpet.)  Wan- 
ton; Iwd. 

TIlMt  thing*  ' 

Become  tbemiielvM  in  her,  that  the  hotj  priests 
Dtuas  her  vbvo  sbo  ia  r%ggi»k,—SKak*.  I 

Rioolb. — Soe  Wriggle. 

Bight,  rite,  a.  (riAl,  red/,  Sax.  reeiU,  Germ,  recnroi, 
from  refers,  to  rule  or  govern,  Lat.)  Straight,  as 
a rigki  line ; just ; equitable ; fit ; suitable  ; pro- 
per; becoming  lawful;  true;  according  to  fiict;  , 
correct;  properly  plac^  disposed,  or  adjusted; 
situated  on  the  right,  when  the  face  of  a person  ia 
in  the  direction ; flow  of  a river,  as,  the  r^Af 
bank,  l^ght  hand  is  that  generally  u^  in  ma- 
nual labour ; the  term  is  applied  to  the  other  parts  i 
of  the  body  on  the  same  side,  as  opposed  to  left ; ^ 

—4.  rectitude  or  straightness  of  conduct ; conform-  | 
ity  to  justice  or  eatabl^ed  rule ; justice ; freedem 
from  error;  just  claim;  legal  title;  that  which 
ji^ty  belongs  to  one ; property ; interest ; Immu-  | 
nity ; privilege ; legal  power ; authority ; the  ride  | 
opposito  the  left ; stato  of  being  sitoated  on  the  { 
right  hand.  7b  righu,  in  a direct  line ; to  set  or  j 
put  to  rights ; to  put  in  good  order;  to  adjust; 
to  regulate  what  is  out  of  order ; — v.  a.  to  do  jus- 
tioe  to;  to  relieve  from  wrong; — r.  n.  to  rise  with  the 
masts  erect,  as  a ship ; — ad  directly ; in  a straight 
line ; rightly ; truly,  as,  r^Af  honourable.  Right 
is  ellipiically  for  tf  if  right.  Right-heart^  ■ 
haring  right  dispositions.  Right-minded,  having  I 
a right  or  honest  mind ; upright.  Right-mmdod-  | 
■esf,  the  state  of  baring  a right  mind ; honesty ; | 

uprightness.  Right  rvmun^,  strmght  running.  In  i 
Astronomy,  Right  oicenrion,  the  angle  at  the  pole  j 
of  the  equator,  formed  by  two  great  circlea,  one  of 
which  passes  through  thie  first  point  of  Aries,  and  j i 
the  other  through  a celestial  body,  and  is  conso-  I 
qoeoUy  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  those  circles.  Rigid  aecenrion  and 
declination  are  the  two  co-ordinates  to  which  the 
poritions  of  oeleatial  bodies  are  referred.  In  the 
stereographio  projection  of  the  sphere,  a rtpAl  circU 
is  one  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  projection,  j : 
Right  ephert,  that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which 
its  poles  are  in  the  horizon.  In  Geometry,  right 
is  synonymounly  with  straight,  as,  a right  | 
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line : but  more  generftll/  u oppoaed  to  oblique,  aS| 
• right  angle,  an  angle  of  90^.  I^ght  oofie, 
devy  priniy  figures  whose  axes  are  perpendi> 
cniar  to  the  plane  of  the  base.  JHgkt'^m^d 
tritu^gfe^  a triangle  haring  one  right  angle.  In 
English  Historj,  BiU  q/*  rigkU,  a decision  of 
rights  deUrered  bj  the  lords  and  oonunons  to  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  18th  Feb.  1688 ; 
and  afterwards  enacted  in  pariiameot  when  the/ 
became  king  and  queen.  In  Law,  a lawftU 
title  or  claim  to  an/thing.  Writ  <(f  — see  un- 

der Writ.  Writ  of  right  a writ  which  the 
king’s  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  were  entitled  to, 
in  order  to  trj  the  right  of  thrir  property  in  a pe- 
1 cniliar  court  of  their  own,  called  a court  of  oncsenl 
i (imeafie.— 2 99.  In  Mineralogy,  right  pritmatio 

I arteniate  of  copper^ — seo  under  Copper.  In  Nari- 
I gation,  riaht-tailmg  it  that  in  whi^  a royage  is 
I peiforroea  on  some  me  of  the  four  cardinal  pointa, 
east,  west,  north,  or  south ; — o.  a.  to  ripAt  a Mi)),  is 
I to  restore  her  to  an  upright  poaition,  alter  she  has 
been  laid  on  a careen,  by  the  mechanical  powers 
I nsnsUy  applied  in  that  operation.  To  right  tko 
hetm^  to  bring  it  in  midships  after  haring  put  it 
{ out  of  that  poriUon e.  a.  a ship  is  arid  to  right 
1 when  she  rises  with  her  masts  erected,  after  bar- 
I ing  been  pressed  down  by  the  efforts  of  her  suls, 

' or  a heary  squall  of  wind.  To  rightm,  old  form 

j of  the  verb  to  rspAt.— Obsolete. 

Biqhtbous,  rite'yus,  a.  (r^Atiriae,  Sax.)  Just; 

I acoocding  to  the  dirine  law ; equit^e ; merited. 

I And  1 thy  rifJUoam  doom  will  bless.— i>r]d^ 

{ RjonTEOCSLT,  rite'yus-le,  o<f.  Justly;  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  justice ; equiUdily. 

Riohteot'BMXSS,  rite'yus-ncs,  «.  Purity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  life ; confonnity  of  heart  and  life 
' to  the  dirine  law ; justice ; honesty ; goodsess ; 
integrity ; rirtue;  applied  to  God,  the  perfection 
or  holiness  of  his  nature. 

The  Lord  our  HgAlaeiiaMna,  Jtr.  xxUL 
; Biortbr,  rite 'nr,  a.  A redresser ; one  who  relierea 
I from  wrong ; one  who  docs  Justice  to. 

I Rightful,  rite'ful,  a.  Baring  the  right  or  just 
I chum  : just ; consonant  to  justice. 
j BtGiiTFCLLT,  rite'f«l-le,  ad.  Aooording  to  right, 

I law,  or  justice. 

; SiouTFULUEss,  ritc'fil-nea,  a,  Juatioe;  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  right ; moral  rectitude. — 
j Not  usual  in  the  last  sense. 

But  stUl,  allbougli  we  CsU  of  peifeei  WpA^/Waaaa.— jUMf . 

RionTLT,  rite'le,  ad.  According  to  justice ; agree- 
able to  moral  rectitude ; prop^y;  fitly;  suitably; 

J honestly ; uprightly ; according  to  truth  or  fact ; 

I I not  emmeously ; exactly ; directly  or  stnightly. 

I —Not  used  in  the  last  sense. 

^ We  wish  one  end;  but  dlfhr  In  order  and  way  that 
' leadeth  rifkdff  to  that  ead.— AacAom. 

i RioimcKSS,  rito'nes,  a.  Confonnity  to  truth ; cor- 
rectm-M;  rectitude)  straightness,  aa  the  W^Aineaa 
ef  a line. 

Rigid,  ryld,  a.  (rigiek,  Fr.  rsyuAia,  Lat,)  Stiff; 
unpliant;  oppo^  to  flexible;  strict  in  opinion, 
practice,  or  <UsdpHne ; severe  m temper ; exact ; 
sererely  just ; eaiactly,  according  to  ^e  sentence 
of  the  law.  • 

Rioiditt,  re-jidVte,  la.  Stiffness;  want  of  pli- 
^ Rioid^em,  rijld-nes,/  ability;  the  quality  of 
I not  bring  easily  bent ; a brittle  hardness,  as  op- 
|M)sed  to  ductility,  maOcability,  and  softness;  stiff- 


ness of  appesnmes  or  manner ; want  of  easy 
elegance.  I 

Bigidlt,  r^ld-Ie,  odL  Stiffly;  nnpUantly;  aererely; 
strictly;  exactly;  without  laxity,  iodulgeoec,  or 
abatement.  I 

Biolbt. — See  Reglet 

BiGMaBOLX,  rig'ma-role,  ai  A repetition  of  Idle 
words  ; s suooeaaion  of  long  stories. 

Biool,  ri'gri,  a.  A circle ; a diadem. 

This  sleep  Is  sound : this  la  s sleeik 
That,  ftnra  this  xoldun  rijfot,  hath  alTon’d 
So  many  En^Uh  kings.— iftkiAs. 

Rigour,  rig'ur,  a.  (rigor^  from  rigeo,  I am  stifl^  LaU 
ngwoTf  Fr.)  Stiffness;  rigi^ess;  stiffness  of  , 
opinion  w temper ; severity ; stemnees ; severity  | 
oflife;  sosterity;  strictncNS;  exactness;  without 
allowiDoe,  latitude,  or  indulgence ; coldness ; sa- 
perity : a sense  of  chOlueas,  with  contraction  of  i 
the  skin ; a convulsive  shuddering  or  slight  tremor. 

I — Obecd^  or  little  used  tn  tbs  following  senses ; 

' sternness; 

I He  at  the  fos  with  farious  rigour  smites.— i^maer.  | 

I hardness. 

The  etenee  the  rtfour  of  their  kind  expel,  i 

And  supple  into  softaees  as  they  fell.— Zhydsn. 
Bxoorist,  rig'ur-ist,  a.  One  very  rigorous.  In  | 
I Ecclesustical  Hist^,  a member  of  ^ puriy  ot  j 
extreme  Janaeniata. 

Rigorous,  rig'ur-us,  a.  (r^^oursur,  Fr.)  Severe ; 
allowing  no  abatement  or  mitigation ; exact ; 
strict;  without  relaxation  ; scrupuloualy  aoeurate;  | 
severe^  cold. 

Riooroublt,  rig'ur-as-la,  ad.  Severely ; strictly ; i 
exactly ; rig^ly.  | 

Rioorousnbss,  rig’nr-ns-nes,  a.  Tbs  state  or  j 
qualify  of  being  rigorous. 

Rill,  ril,  a.  (proQtbly  a contraction  of  rieu/w,  Lat) 

A small  brook  ; a rivulet ; a streamlet m.  to 
run  in  a small  stream. 

RiLLST,ril'let,«.  The  diminutive  of  rill;  a small  lilL  | 
Ruf,  rim,  a.  (rimo.  Sax.  rAist,  Welsh,  an  edge,  a > 
margin.)  The  b^er,  edge,  or  margin  of  a thing ; : 

the  lower  part  of  the  belly  or  abdomen.  In  Ships, 
rim  or  brim^  a skirting  of  narrow  elm-board  rouM  } 
the  upper  of  any  of  the  tops,  as,  * Besr  the  I 
backstays  abaft  the  top-rim.* — / alooiisr  e.  a.  to 
put  on  a rim  or  hoop  at  the  border. 

Bima,  ri'ma,  s.  (Latin.)  A fissure.  Id  Anatomy,  | 
JUma  gloaidu,  the  fissure  of  the  glottis ; the  open- 
ing between  the  chorda  vocalea.  In  Concbology, 
the  interstios  between  the  vahrea,  when  the  hymen 
is  removed. 

Rim,  rioM,  s.  (Arus,  Sax.)  Whits  or  hosr  frost; 
congealed  dew  or  vapour ; (rmo,  Lat.)  a chink  or 
fiae^;  ■ 

Birds  eaa  eontnot  the  rims  or  ehink  of  thrir  lac7Bz.p^  I 
Avtn. 

(rwty  number.  Sax.)  verse  or  rhymsw— Obsolete  in 
the  lut  two  senses. 

Rimobb,  ri'mose,!  a.  (rmosus,  from  rma,  a cleft, 
Ruious,  ri'mos,  / LiU.)  Chinky.  In  Botany  and 
Jkiology,  applied  to  surfaoeB  abowding  with  delta, 
cracks,  or  chinks,  as  the  bark  of  trees, 

SiMFLB,  lixn'pl,  a.  (htympelki  Sax.)  A fold  or 
wrinkle; — p.  a.  to  rumple;  to  pucker;  to  wrinkle. 
Bimpliho,  rim'pUng,  s.  (firem  Bimple.)  Undola- 
tioD  { uneveu  motion. 

As  gilds  the  noon  the  rtmpUap  of  the  breok.r-OaUs.  ' 
RlMULA,rim'u-la,s.  (Latin,  a small  cleft)  Agenna 
of  Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  Scutibranehia,  at 
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I UropcU;  the  (hell  of  which  U cap-ehapeJ,  with  a 
I long  fistnrc  in  the  middle;  mvpn  entire. 

^ SiuruXA,  rim>n4rD«,  «.  (rinv/hf  a email  clefts 
I LaL)  A geoDJ  of  microecopic  Foraminifer^ 

I Bimt,  li'tne,  0.  (from  Rime.)  Aboonding  with 
I rime ; ftostj ; fo^KT « f^^R  of  froien  miat. 
j Kind,  rind,  e.  {rind,  hrind^  Sax.)  The  akin  or  eoat 
! of  fruit  that  maj  be  pared  or  p^ed  off ; the  huak ; 
the  bark  of  trees ; — v.  a.  to  bark ; to  decoiticato ; 
to  haak.<— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Rxndkea,  rin^'ra,  «.  (in  honour  of  I>r.  Binder  of 
Moeoow.)  A genua  ^ planu,  natives  of  Siberia : 
Order,  BoraginaceB. 

Bxndlb,  rin'dl,  «.  (r»ad^,  Dan.  rtnaeti,  Germ,  to 
flow  or  ^ide  akog.)  A small  watcr-ooorae  or 
gutter. 

BniroRZANDO,  ria>for>san'do,  «.  (Ital.  strengthen- 
ing.)  In  Marie,  a direction  to  the  perfunner  that  the 
sound  ia  to  be  increaaed.  It  is  marked  thua,  ^ ; 
when  the  sound  ia  to  be  dimhiUhad,  ditstMweario, 
thia  mark  7*  ia  used. 

Bino,  ring,  «.  (res^  or  a cirda.  Sax.)  A 
circle ; a circular  line,  or  an/thing  in  the  fora  of 
I a drcular  line  or  hoop;  a circular  coarse.  In 
Anchor-making,  an  iron  circle  shut  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ehwk  of  an  anchor,  and  to  which  the 
cable  ia  beat.  In  Gunnery,  the  rings  of  a gun 
are  fire  kinds : the  dos^Hls^,  min/ores-ring, 
j fmamofi-na^,  comice-ring,  and  mnszie^fing.  In 
j tha  middle  agea,  running  at  tU  ring  waa  a pas- 
time,  in  which  a man  on  horseback  tiM  to  thrust 
! his  lanoe  through  a ring  when  at  full  gallop.  In 
Ships,  fN^  and  starts,  small  iron  rings  driven 
through  hatches.  Port-rings  or  sJkaciUs,  iron 
rings  clinched  both  iorido  and  outside  the  lower 
parts  of  the  port-lids.  Poky  rings,  irregular  dr- 
clas  in  pastures  and  lawns,  on  which  fungi  spring 
up,  and  which  become  more  verdut  than 
f the  surrounding  grass.  The  fonnation  of  these  rings  , 
j , waa  superstitioarijr  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the 
I friries,  as  indicsting  the  places  where  they  held 
I ' their  nocturnal  rev^ ; (flom  the  following  verb) 
a sound,  particolariy  ^e  eound  of  metals,  u the 
rtn^  of  a bell  t any  loud  sound ; sound  oontinaed, 
repeated,  or  reverberated,  as  the  rni^  of  acclama- 
tions ; a cbiine,  or  set  of  bells  harmomuusly  tuned ; 

a.  preterite  and  past  participle,  rung ; (rtajpan, 
kringan,  Sax.)  to  sound,  as  a as  other  aono- 
I rous  body,  particnlsrly  a metallio  one ; to  practise 

! the  art  eff  making  marie  with  bells ; to  eouiid ; to 

resound ; to  tinkle ; to  have  the  eeoaation  of  sound 
continue^  as,  my  ears  ring  with  your  noise ; to  be 
; filled  with  report  or  talk,  as,  tbe  town  rings  with 
his  fame a.  to  cause  to  sound,  particoliu’ly  by 
striking  a metallio  body;  to  fit  with  rings,  as 
the  fingcri,  or  as  a swine's  snout;  to  enci^e. 

I Ring  is  niso  used  at^ectively,  as  in  the  following 
exprearione : — In  Farriery,  ring-ions,  a callous 
I growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of 

I a horse,  just  above  tbe  coronet  In  Kavigation,  a 

, ring-sail  is  a small  and  light  sail  set  on  a mast  on 

j ; the  taffrail ; also,  a stoddbig-ssil  set  upon  the  gaff 

jj  of  a fore  sM  aft  sail.  Ring-tail,  a small  quadri- 

Imterul  safl  extended  on  a little  mast  IHng-tail- 
sail,  a sort  of  studding-sail.  Ring-heU,  a bolt  of 
bon  with  an  tjs,  in  which  a ring  of  iron  ia  fitted. 
Ring-ropes  are  riiort  piecea  of  rope,  tied  occa- 
I liotially  to  the  ring-bolts  in  the  de^  to  stop 
or  fasten  the  cable  more  eecurely  when  the  ship 
rid<>«  with  a heavy  strain,  la  Katural  History, 
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ring-dove,  one  of  tbe  names  of  the  Woodpigeou  or 
Cuiihst,  the  Colurobas  palumbus  of  Linnous.  , 
Ring-tailed  lemur,  the  Lemur  catta  of  linneua.  j j 
Ring-outel,  a speciee  of  blackbird.  Riug-neek 
yrieosoii/,  tbe  Phasianas  torquatos  of  Timminck.  !| 
Rinokd  Animals. — See  Annulosa.  | 

I Binoent,  rinjent,  a.  (rM^eiu,  Lat.)  Gaping.  In  j 
Botany,  au^ed  to  flowers  or  their  oorolls,  which  ! 
are  irregular  and  gaping,  like  the  mouth  of  an  ,1 
animal ; as  tlioee  of  tbe  nettle,  dec.  A rmgent  \ 
flower  is  also  called  hn>ed  or  labiate  by  some 
botanists. 

Rinobb,  ring'nr,  s.  One  who  rings.  I 

, RiNoroBMBD,  ring'fawrmd,)  a.  Fonned  like  a : 
Rinosuapsd,  ring'shaypt,  / ring. 

Binoino,  ringing,  s.  The  act  of  sounding,  or  of 
causing  to  eoun^  as  a bcU.  In  Gardening,  making 
an  incisioD  resembling  a ring  round  a branch. 
Binolead,  ringleed,  r.  a.  Originally,  to  lead  in 
forming  the  ring  of  a dance ; hence,  to  conduct. 

— Littk  used. 

Rinolbadsr,  ringleed-ur,  s.  (from  Ringlcsii)  One 
who  leads  the  ring — (ob«>lete  in  this  sense);  | 

St  Peter  hath  a primacy  of  order,  soeh  an  one  ee  the  [ 
ringteader  hath  In  a dance.— Airraw. 

the  head  of  a riotous  multitude ; the  leader  of  any  | 
assodation  of  men  engaged  In  violation  of  law,  or  ' 
in  any  ill^al  enterprise.  Tbe  name  is  also  said  to  | 
be  drived  from  the  practice  of  rigniog  nnlawfol  | 
agreements  in  a ring,  adopted  from  morivea  of  | 
•eerecy,  by  men  engaj^  in  sudi  haxardous  enter-  | 
prises ; but  the  above  is  the  mocs  probable  origin 
of  the  word.  * 

Binostreakbd,  ring'streekt,  a.  {ring  and  streak.) 

Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the  body. 
Eibotajl,  ring'tole,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
female  Uen-liarrier,  Circus  cyaneus : Family,  Fal- 
conids.  Ringtailed  eagle,  the  name  given  to  the  i 
golden  eagle  in  its  youthful  plumage. 

Rinqwobm,  ring'worm,  s.  The  vul^  name  of  tha 
Uerpea  arcinatas  of  Bateman ; a disease  of  tbe 
akin,  which  appears  in  nnall  circular  patches,  in 
which  the  vericlee  arise  only  roujid  the  circumfer- 
ence. ^in^trorm  of  the  scalp,  seal  led  head,  or  the  i 
Porrigo  scatolata  of  Bateman.  It  appears  in  dis-  1 
tinct  and  even  distant  patches,  of  an  irregularly 
circular  figure,  upon  tbe  scalp,  fordtead,  and  nocL  ij 
The  fonnex  is  the  eerictriur,  and  tbe  latter  tbe  | 
pustular  ringworm. 

RtNOBBA,  rin-o're-a,  s.  (rtnon,  the  name  of  one  of  ! 
tbe  species,  R.  gnianenris,  in  Guiana.)  A genus  | 
of  pluta,  consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Guiana : j 
Order,  Violaoem. 

Rxnsb,  rins,  V.  a,  {renta,  to  cleanse  or  purify,  Swed. 
restssr,  to  clean,  to  purge,  Dan.  rein,  clean.  Sax. 
Dutch, and  Germ,  nncer,  to  rinse,  Fr.)  To  wash; 

This  last  costly  treaty  j | 

Swallow’d  so  much  trsasam  and  like  a glase  1 1 

Did  break  i'  the  rinting. — ShaJte, 
to  cleanse  with  a second  or  repeated  application  of 
water  after  washing.  • 

Rinsbb,  riaW,  s.  One  who  rinses. 

Riot,  ri'nt,  s.  (rsofri,  Norm,  riotto,  Ital.  riote,  Fr.  a i 
brawl,  or  tumult.)  A tumult ; an  uproar.  In  | 
Law,  a tumultuous  disturbance  tff  the  pesos,  by 
three  persons  or  more  assembling  together  of  their  | 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  asosl 
one  anothor  against  any  one  who  shrdl  oppose  | 
them  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a pri-  . 
tato  nature,  and  afterwards  executing  tbe  same  in  i 
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A violtmt  autl  t^irbulcnt  maiiixTf  to  the  terror  of 
' the  |>«oplc,  whether  the  act  intended  were  of  itaelf 
j,  Uwfiil  or  unlawfuL — /fa«r4'«fui wild  and  nouy 
I festivity;  excfitsive  and  expenave  feasting;  luxury. 

I To  run  not,  to  act  or  move  without  control  or 

I rt'straint ; — r.  n.  (r«»tcr,  Fr.)  to  revel ; to  run  to 

' excess  in  feasting,  drinking,  or  other  scnsnal  in- 
j dulgenries ; to  luxnriate ; to  be  highly  exdted ; to 

I banquet;  to  Uto  In  luxury ; to  ei^oy ; to  raise  an 

uproar  or  sedition. 

RloTKB,  ri'ut-nr,  a.  One  who  indulges  in  loose  fes- 
I tivity  or  excessive  feasting ; one  guilty  of  meeting 
with  others  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  declining  to 
retire  upon  proclaniatioD  being  made. 

RiOTiNO,  lint-ing,  a.  A rerelling. 

RlonsB,  ri'ut-iie,  s.  Diasolutcneas ; loxniy.— Oh- 
aoleta. 

I Yet  otherwise 

I Bis  life  be  led  in  lawleas  riotiM.Spmstr. 

• RiOTora,  ri'ut-us,  a.  Luxurious ; wanton ; licen- 
tiously festive;  consisting  of  riot;  tumultuous; 
seditions ; guilty  of  riot. 

RjoToi’SLT,Ti'ut-us-lo,0(i  With  exccsnve  or  Uoen- 
^ tious  luxury ; in  the  manner  of  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly; st^itiously;  tumultuotuly. 

RlOTOL’BMiss,  n'ut-us-nes,  s.  Tbs  state  or  quality 
of  being  riotous. 

RtoTRT,  ri'nt-re,  «.  Riot;  the  practice  of  rioting. 

Rip,  rip,  c.  a.  (f's/xm,  krypam^  Sax.)  To  separate  by 
I rutting  or  tearing ; to  take  away  by  cutting  or 
tearing ; to  search  ont ; to  tear  up ; to  bring  to 
view (in  the  last  three  scfises  usmdly  with  up ;) 
t You  rip  up  tbe  origtoal  of  Scotland. — Spermr. 

— s.  a tearing ; a place  tom  ; laceration ; a wicker 
basket  to  carry  fish  in ; refiise. — Obsolete  in  the 
last  sense,  and  probably  a corruption  of  riff, 

RlPABia:r,  re-pa're-an,  a.  (npa,  a rirsr  bank,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  hank  of  a rim. 

Ripk,  ripe,  a.  (ript^  * harvest,  a reaping, 

i ripian^  to  ri|icn,  Sax.)  Brought  to  maturity, 
. as  fruit ; advanced  to  perfection;  matured;  fin- 
ished; coimimniate,  as  a npe  scholar;  ready;  pre- 
I pared,  as,  things  are  r*p«  fur  war ; fully  qualified 
by  improvement,  as,  a saint  ripe  for  heaven ; re- 
sembling the  ripeness  of  fruit ; complete  ; proper 
! for  use ; maturated ; suppurated,  as  an  abscess  or 
tumoitf  n.  to  ripen ; to  grow  ripe ; to  bo 
matured ; 

j From  boor  to  boor  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

' And  then  from  boar  to  buor  we  rot  and  rot— 

—V.  a.  to  mature  ; to  ripen  ; 

I He  is  retired,  to  ripe  hls  growing  fortuBCi; 

I To  ScotUad.— Mom. 

^(obsolete  as  a verb.) — Ripen  is  now  used. 

I Ripblt,  ripele,  ad.  Maturely ; at  the  fit  time. 

Ripem,  ri'pn,  r.  n,  (npion,  Sax.  r^n,  Dutch,  rrf- 
/en.  Gem.)  To  grow  ripe;  to  be  matured;  to 
approach  or  come  to  perfection;  to  be  fitted  or 
prepared ; — e.  a.  to  mature ; to  make  ripe ; to  tit 
or  prepare ; to  bring  to  perfection. 

RirEMAss,  ripe'nes,  «.  State  of  being  ripe;  matu- 
rity ; completeufM ; fitnesa ; a state  <k  prepara- 
tion; complete  maturation  or  suppuration. 

Riphean,  ri-fe'an,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  eertmn 
I mountains  in  the  north  of  Asia,  probably  luguify- 
^ tog  SDOwy  mountaina. 

RiriEB,  rip'c-nr,\  a.  (from  Rip,  a fish-hasket.)  In 

Rippes,  rip'pur,/  old  writen  on  Law,  one  who 
brings  fl&h  to  maritel  in  tho  island  country.— 
CotreL 


KiriDiL'M,  rv-pid'e-nm,  $.  (Latin,  a little  fan.)  A r< 
genus  of  plants : Or«ier,  GrainirjKvie. 

Rjpiemo,  np-e-e'no,  a.  (Itali.in,  full)  In  Music,  | 

full;  used  in  compositions  of  many  parts,  to  dis-  :! 
tinguish  those  which  till  up  the  harmony  and  play  | 
only  occasionally,  from  Ukm  which  play  thro^-  { | 
ont  the  piece.  •• 

RiPOGONtM,  rip-og'o-nnm,  s.  (ripos,  a flexible  tube,  {j 
and  ffonoo,  a shoot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  i il 
Onler,  Smilacee.  j 

Ripi’F.r,  rip'ptir,  s.  One  who  tears  or  cuts  open.  | 

Rlppi.vc,  rip'pingi  a.  A tearing;  a discovery.— 
Obsolete  in  the  hitter  sense.  [ 

This  eippw^  of  aneestora  is  vary  pleasing  unto  me.—  > 

Spetmr.  \ 

Ripplb,  rip^Ii  P-  (rfmpfe,  or  probably  alBed  to  ! 
r(p.)  To  fret  on  the  surface,  as  water  when  agi- 
tated, or  running  over  a rough  bottom,  appears 
rough  and  bn>ki*n,  as  if  ripped  or  tom;— o.  a.  I 
(riJTtln,  to  batchel.  Germ.)  to  clean,  aa  flax;  to  ! 
agitate  the  surface  of  water ; — a.  the  fretting  of  the  | 
surface  of  water;  little  waves;  a large  comb  or  \ 
hatchel  for  cleaning  flax. 

RtPPUNG,  rip'pHng,  s.  The  ripple  dashing  on  the 
shore,  or  the  nc^  of  it;  the  act  or  method  of  | 
cleaning  flax;  a hatcheUng,  ! 

Ript.  Past  participle  of  n)>— for  ripped.  ' 

Riptowell,  rip'tow-el,  a.  A gratuity  gfven  to  i 
tenants  after  they  had  rrmped  their  lord's  com. 

Rise,  rise,  p.fi.  Past,  past  partiHple,  risei*,  (on-  '■ 
$an.  Sax.  ryren,  Dntch.)  To  move  or  pass  upward  | 
in  any  manner ; to  ascend ; to  get  up  from  a recum-  i 
bent,  nr  a sitting,  to  an  erect  position,  as,  to  riss 
out  of  bed.  to  rtM  after  a fall,  or  to  rue  from  a 
chair ; to  spring  or  grow  up ; to  swell,  increase  in 
sixe  or  elevation,  as  a river;  to  swell  or  break 
forth,  as  an  eruptiiui  on  the  skin ; to  appear 
above  tbe  borixon,  as  the  tun  or  other  celertial 
body ; to  come  into  existence,  as,  great  evils  often  ^ 
rise  from  small  imprudences ; to  ^gin  to  act  or  * 
increase  in  strength,  ss,  tbe  wind  rises ; to  sppnar  I 
in  view;  to  change  a station,  or  leave  a place,  aa,  '| 

to  rise  from  a siege ; to  bo  excited  or  produced ; | 

A nohtrr  grmtitods  ^ ! 

Jfessin  her  soul.— Otmv*  I 

to  break  into  insurrection ; 1 1 

At  our  heels  all  bell  shonld  rise 
With  blackest  insnirectlon.— ifjZlow. 
to  be  roused  or  excited  to  action ; .! 

Who  will  riss  up  for  me  against  svlMoerst— A.  xelv.  10. 
to  mcrease  in  price  or  demand;  to  be  promoted 
or  improved  in  rank,  fortune,  or  public  catimation ; 

Bomo  riss  by  sin,  aod  aomo  by  virtue  fait— Jkalw. 
to  elevate  tbe  style ; 

Yoar  author  atwaya  adll  the  ttest  advise; 

Fall  when  be  f*iu,  and  when  ha 

to  be  rerrived  from  death ; I 

Tbe  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first— 1 These,  iv.  Ifl. 
to  come  by  cbanco ; 

There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hands  to  Kss 
An  ancient  hooiL—iiprnser. 

to  he  elevated  above  the  level  or  surface,  as.  the  * 
ground  rises  gradually ; to  proceed  from ; i 

A sceptre  shMll  rise  ont  of  Israel. — .Vutsi.  xxlv.  17.  | 

to  dose  a sitting  or  a session,  as,  tbe  court  rose 
at  twelve  o'clock ; to  increase  in  aonnd,  as,  hit  ' 
vmco  rose  and  fell ; — s.  the  act  of  ri^g,  lo^y  ; 
or  figuratively ; aacent ; elevation  or  degree  of  a»>  | 
cent ; aouite  or  origin ; increase  «r  advancs,  as,  : 
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• rue  in  Um  prioa  of  gnin ; •dTODconient  in  rank,  ^ 
j bononr,  wwith,  or  repoUtion ; oppearaoc*  of  m 
! oekftiil  body  oboro  the  horizon ; 

I Flwaboe,  itey; 

I The  vorU  • • • • Mlatce  yvar  rim 

t With  DO  coeh  woDdor  m Da  Morney'e  eyee. — 

■ Watter.  j 

I an  fawreaee  of  aonsd ; — (fye,  Dntch,)  a bon^  or 
I branch. — Obaolete  in  thia  aenae. 

Ae  white  ai  Ittie  or  row  on  rtw^Chowar. 

Riesn.  Past  participle. — See  Rise. 

I Bisbb,  li'tmr,  s.  One  who  rises,  aa,  an  early  riser. 

I Among  Jwnera,  tbe  upright  boa^  of  a stair. — 
See  Ruser. 

Risibilitt,  rU>e>bilVte,  \ a.  (from  Risible.)  lira 

fosiBLZNBSS,  risVbl-nea,/  quality  of  landing,  or 
I ei  bring  capable  of  laoghter ; proneneas  to  lat^h. 

I Ri8IB1.s>  rii'c'bl,  0.  (French,  ruibilif,  from  rideo, 

I . I laogh,  Let)  Having  t^  facnlty  or  pow«  of 
I laughing;  laughable;  capable  of  eidting  laughter. 

Bisihg,  ri'iing,  s.  (from  Rise.)  The  act  of  getting 
op  from  any  recumbent  poatnre ; the  act  of  as- 
cending; the  act  of  cloamg  a aeaaion,  aa  of  a 
I pablic  body;  the  appearance  of  a celestial  body 
' above  tbe  borisoo ; tbe  act  of  reviving  from  the 
dead;  resurrection;  a tnmour  on  tbe  body;  an 
assembling  in  opposition  to  government ; iosnireo' 

. tioD ; sedition  or  mutiny. 

‘ Risk,  risk, a.  (rwqwe,  Fr.)  Hazard;  danger;  peril; 
j exposure  to  barm.  In  Commerce,  tbe  haz^  of 
{ loUt  either  of  ahip,  goods,  or  other  property — 

I beo^  risk  also  signifies  the  degree  of  hazard  or 

I danger,  for  premiums  of  insnrance  are  calculated 

opoQ  the  ruiu  To  run  a risk,  to  incur  hazard ; 
j to  enoouiitcr  danger e.  a.  to  hazard ; to  endan- 
I ger;  to  expose  to  iiyury  or  loas;  to  venture;  to 
dare  to  undotake. 

Rukkr,  riak'ur,  s.  One  who  hazards. 

R1S8S,  ris.  Ancient  preterite  of  tbe  verb  to  rise. 
JUmm  not  tbe  oonsoler  men  and  fied  their  plaeea, 

80  soon  oe  tbon  sat’et  dowiu— 3oi  Jtmson, 

RieaOA,  riz-eo'a,  s.  (ns,  tbe  nose,  and  soon,  an  ani- 
I mal,  Gr.  ?)  A genua  of  MoUnsca,  belonging  to  the 
{ eubfamily  Turbinm ; shell  with  spire  moder^e,  per- 
I , pendicular,  and  acute ; outer  lip  thidi ; aperture 
ovaL 

I Riaca,  ri'sna,  s.  (Ladu,  laughter.)  In  Pathology, 
risMS  coDciMis,  a spasmodic  contraction  of  the  mos- 
clea  of  one  of  the  oommianires  of  the  hpa,  and  of 
the  oorresponding  cheek.  .Rmiis  sardonieus,  a con- 
vulsive aflecdon  of  the  lipa  and  cheek,  which  frw- 
I quently  precedea  or  aocompanics  tetanus,  and  ia 
• , said  alao  to  attack  penmna  who  have  eaten  a speciea 
t of  Ranunculus  indigenous  in  Sardinia. 

I Ritk,  rite,  s.  (rit,  rirs,  Fr.  ritm,  Lat.)  A formal 

I I act  of  religion  or  other  solemn  duty ; external  ob- 
aervance. 

I RiTonNRLLO,  rit-or-ncl1o,  s.  (Italian,  a return.)  In 
I Music,  a short  repetition,  such  as  that  of  an  echo, 
j or  of  the  last  wen^  of  a song,  especially  if  such 
I repeddou  be  made  after  a voice  by  one  or  more 
' instrumenta.  It  also  agnifies  a symphony  played 

I before  the  voices  begin. 

] RiTUiJ.,  rit'u-al,  o.  (n/iKiZe,  Ital.)  Pertaining  to 
rites;  conidsting  of  rites;  prpscrilnng  rites ; — s.  a 
book  containing  the  rites  to  be  observed,  or  the 
manner  of  performing  divine  service  in  a particu- 
lar church,  diocoae,  or  tbe  like. 

Ritcai48T.  rit'u-a-list,  s.  One  skilled  m the  ritual. 

Ritl'aixy,  rit'u-al-!e,  04i.  By  rites;  by  any  par- 
> ticular  rite. 

aei 


Ritaok,  riv'aje,  a.  (French.)  A bank,  sliore,  or  < 
coast.— Obe^te. 

Think  • 

Ton  stand  npoo  the  ripest,  and  behold  > 

A dty  on  the  tneonstant  billows  dancing;  li 

For  ao  appears  this  fleet  SkmJu. 

Rital,  ri'val,  s.  (French  and  Spanish,  rfrahs,  Lat) 
One  who  is  m pursuit  of  the  aame  object  as  ano- 
ther; one  striving  to  excel  another;  a competitor; 
an  antagonist ;— 4.  having  the  same  jnetenaions  or  . 
claims ; «*-«wding  In  oompetidon w.  a.  to  stand  | 
in  competition  with ; to  emulate  ;■  -u. n.  to  be  com-  I 
pedtors. — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  I 

Burgundy,  ; 

We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rinUrd  for  oor  danghter.— Aafa. 

RlYALiTr,  ri-val'e-te,  s.  Equal  rank  j 

rswir  denied  him  riuatUg. — Shahs. 
competidon ; rivaliy. — Obeolete  in  all  its  aensee. 

Bivalbt,  ri'val-re,  s.  (from  Rival.)  Coropeddoo; 
emulation ; oontendon  for  superiority. 

RiTALSHiP,  riVal-ship,  A The  state  or  character  1 
of  a rival ; rivalry. 

Rite,  rive,  r.  a.  Preterit^  rtred!,  past  partidple, 
riren,  (rcoaer,  to  split,  rarer,  to  ^nck  away,  Dan. 
ra/Va,  to  rend,  Swe<L  rst/1,  riven,  Sax.)  To  split; 
to  clwve ; to  rend  asundv  by  force ; — a.  •.  to  bt 
split  or  rent  asunder. 

Ritka,  ri've-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Augustus  de  la  Bivs 
of  Gcdoa)  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Convolvu- 
lacera. 

Rivkl,  ri/el,  a.  o.  (perijU^  wrinkled,  Sax.)  To 
contract  into  wrinkles. — little  used. 

Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers,  their  beanty  fled,  , 

And  rfosVd  op  with  heat,  lay  dying  In  their  bed.— 

Z>rpdaa.  [ 

Ritbl,  rir'd,  K A TOnklf.-01w>lrt<!.  I 

Riysliwo,  nv^el-ing,  i 

It  hadde  no  went,  ne  rgwtMp,  or  ony  soeh  thing.— 

Wkhtife. 

Rivsllbs,  riv'eld,  part.  a.  Wrinkled. 

Alum  adptieks,  with  oontraetlng  power 

Shrunk  his  thin  eweneo  like  a ruciTd  flower. — Ihpa. 

Rivsn.  Past  partidple  of  n'ae. 

Rivbb,  li'vur,  s.  (from  Rive.)  One  who  rives  01 
splits.  , 

Ritkh,  riv'ur,  s.  (n'raw,  TaL  riricre^  Fr.)  A large  I 
stream  of  water  flowing  in  a channel  00  land  to- 
ward the  ocean,  a lake,  or  another  river ; I 

Springs  make  rivulets,  and  thew  enlted  form  brooks; 

which,  coming  forward  In  streams,  00m pose  great  rforrs  1 

that  run  Into  the  sen.— Zoeftc.  | 

a large  etream;  copious  flow*  abundance,  aa, 
rtt»ers  of  blood,  rivers  of  oil.  River-bed^  the  bed  | 
or  bottom  of  a river.  A'wr-cAaiwe/,  the  channel  j 
of  a river.  JHver~course^  the  coune  of  a river.  » 
Rwer-deUa^  a delta  formed  by  the  current  of  a . 
river.  Itiver~draffonf  a name  for  the  crocodile.  ‘ 
Riter-dveki^  the  Anatinm  of  Swainaon,  a sub-  , 
family  of  the  Analidsr, — which  see.  JHver^god^ 
a deity  suppoaed  to  fmside  over  a river  as  ite  tute-  , 
lar  divinity;  a naiad.  ifirer-Aorse,  see  Hippo- 
potamus. iWrer-iPo/er,  the  water  of  a river,  as 
distinguiahed  from  rain-water.  Riaer-tpooti,— see 
Chimarrhia. 

Rivbret,  riv'or-et,  s.  (diminutive  of  river.)  A email 
alream ; a rilL—  Obmlete.  1 

Calls  down  each  n'lwret  from  her  spring.— Drayfon. 

Ritzria,  ri-ve'rw-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Monano  de  Ri-  ■ 
vero,  Erector  of  the  goveroroeot  minee  of  Colmit-  I 
biA)  A genua  of  South  American  Leguminoua  | 
plants : Suborder,  Csaalpinieie.  j 
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Rivet,  riv'et,  v.  a,  (rtper,  Fr.)  To  fMt«o  with  a 
rivet  or  riveU ; to  clinch ; to  fmetea  firm(jr ; to 
make  strong,  firm,  or  immoveble,  u,  to  rirrt 
friendship; — $.  a metal  pin  clinched  at  both  enda, 
BO  as  to  bold  an  intennediate  subsUnce  with  more 
firmness. 

Ritxtino,  riv'et-ing,  part.  a.  Fastening  firmiv. 
In  Gtmnoy,  rirttmff  piaUs^  small,  square,  thin 
pieces  of  iron,  through  whidi  the  ends  ^ the  bolts 
pass,  and  are  riveted  npoa  them. 

Rivika,  re-Ti'aa,  $.  (in  memory  of  A.  Q.  RivinoB,  a 
natlre  of  Saxony.)  A genos  of  plants.  Order, 
Chinopodacec. 

Rivo6E,  re-Tose',  a.  (nmr,  a brook,  Lat)  In  Zoo- 
logy, marked  with  sinuate  farrows,  or  such  aa  do 
not  ran  in  a parallel  direction. 

RtvtiLARXA,  riv-n-la're-a,  «.  A genus  of  Alge,  bo 
called  from  their  growing  in  rivers : Order,  Con- 
fervaoeie. 

Ritclet,  riv'o-let,  a (rtru/M,  Lat)  A small  stream 
or  brook ; a streamlet 

Bixation,  rik-M'shun,  $.  (Kratio,  from  Wxor,  I 
brawl,  lat)  A brawl  or  qaairel. — Obsolete. 

RlXDOLtAR,  riks-donar,  «.  (reuAstAo/er,  Germ. 
rippdaler,  Dan.  rtiM/a/er,  Swed.)  A silver  coin 
of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  of  diflerent 
▼aloe  in  different  places. 

Roach,  rotshe,  t.  (reoAcAe,  Areoce,  Sax.)  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  fish  Lenciscoa  rutUns,  common  in 
many  parts  of  England.  L.  dobnla  U called  the 
double  roach.  In  Alarine  affairs,  the  nine  or 
arch  which  generally  cot  in  the  foot  of  square 
sails,  from  one  clue  to  the  other,  to  keep  the  foot 
clear  of  stays  and  ropes. 

Road,  rode,  «.  (rad^  r^,  a ride,  a road,  Sax.)  An 
open  way,  or  pabiie  passage ; ground  appropriated 
for  travel ; a place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  somettiues  called 
a roaiUtead^  that  is,  a place  for  riding,  as  a ship  at 
anchor ; a jonrney ; an  Incnrrion  by  an  enemy. — 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

The  Volsclaos  stand 

Readr,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  ratd 
Upowt  again.— 

On  ike  rood!,  passing ; travelling.  MneadamUrd 
rood,  a road  whose  surface  eousisbi  of  a cnist  of 
atones,  broken  into  angular  pieces  of  a small  and 
, uniform  size.  The  name  is  given  in  hunonr  of  the 
great  English  road  improver,  Macadam;  but  the 
system  was  long  practised  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope previous  to  bis  time. 

I Roader,  ro'dur,  «.  In  KsvigatioD,  a ship  that  rides 
at  anchor  in  a road. 

Roadstead. — See  under  Road. 

Roadster,  rode'stnr,  s.  A horse  accustomed  to  the 
I high  road. 

Bos  nw AT,  rode'way,  s.  Coorse  of  the  public  road ; 
hishw.y. 

I Roam,  rome,  e.  n.  (ryman,  Sax.  rmunm,  Genn.  to 
make  room.)  To  wander;  to  ramble;  to  rove; 

I — V.  a.  to  range ; to  wander  over ; — s.  the  act  of 

I roaming.-^Unusoal  as  a noun« 

1 The  boundless  space,  through  which  these  rovers  take 
Their  restless  roam,  suggests  the  sislvr  thought 
I Ofendless  time.— xeuap. 

Roamer,  rome'nr,  «.  A wanderer;  a rover;  a 
I rambler : a vagrant. 

Roaming,  romelng,  a The  act  of  wandering. 

' Roa5,  rone,  a.  (rowan,  Fr.)  An  epithet  applM  to  a 
I horse  that  ia  of  a bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  col^,  with 

j apots  of  grey  or  white  thickly  interspersed.  Jioan- 


I dwcA,  a variety  of  the  Duck,  (Boschaa  domestica,)  I 
I a native  of  Savannah,  m GooigiiA  Axm-tree,  or  I 

I emnmon  monntain-a»h,  a well-known  tree  re-  ' 

I markable  for  its  beautiful  cluidvrs  of  red  berries, 

' the  Sorbus  aucuparia  of  Linnwus,  and  Pyrus  aucu-  , 
pariaof  modem  botanists.  In  Scotland,  the  word  .1 
is  usually  written  and  pronounced  row'an’tret.  ' 
Roar,  rore,  v.  a.  (rorian.  Sax.)  To  cry  with  a full, 
loud,  continued  sound ; to  bellow ; to  cry  in  dis- 
tress ; to  bawl ; to  cause  a loud  continued  sound ; i 
to  make  a loud  noise a frill,  loud  sound  of 
some  continuonce ; an  outcry  of  distress , clamour ; 
an  outcry  of  joy  or  mirth ; the  loud  continued 
Bound  of  the  tea  in  a storm. 

Roarer,  rore'ur,  s.  One  who  mars ; a noisy,  brutal 
man ; a burse  broken  in  the  wind. 

Roaring,  rorelng,  s.  Tlie  cry  of  a lion  or  other 
beast;  an  outcry  of  distress;  a long  continued  ' 
Bound,  as  of  the  billows  or  a tempest.  In  the  ^ 
Man^,  a disease,  characterized  by  a wheezing,  | 
whistling,  or  grunting  sound,  suppo^  to  be  oiva-  | 
rioned  by  an  effusion  of  coagnlsble  lymph  in  the  ; 
windpipe : it  is  regarded  as  incurable. 

Roaringlt,  rorelng-Ie,  ad.  In  a roaring  manner.  ^ 
Roart.— See  Rond.  | 

Roast,  roete,  r.  a.  (rMen^  Germ,  ro/rr,  Fr.)  To  • 
prepare  food  fur  the  table,  by  exposing  it  to  the  < 
beat  of  a fire  on  a spit,  gridiron,  or  any  other  me-  { 
tbod ; to  heat  to  excess ; to  beat  violently ; to  dry  j 
and  parch  by  expoeure  to  heat,  as,  to  roast  coffee.  ! 
In  Metallurgy,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  parts  of  i 
ore  by  expoeure  to  beat  below  their  fusing  points ; j 
to  jeff;  to  banter; — s.  the  thing  roastecl,  as  a 
piece  of  flesh ; banter a.  roasleO,  as  roast  beef.  , 
JiuU  iks  roast,  to  manage ; to  govern. 

The  new-madv  duke  that  (A«  rooal.— Aok*. 

Roast,  in  this  phrase,  is  considered  to  be  a corrupt 
pronunciation  of  the  German  roM,  counjiel. 
Roaster,  ro'stur,  s.  One  who  roasts;  a pig  for 
roastirig ; a gridiron. 

Roasting,  ro'sting,  s.  A severe  teasing  or  banter- 
ing. In  Metallurgy,  the  protracted  applicatiou  of 
beat  to  metallic  ores  below  their  fusing  points.  It 
is  resorted  to,  to  expel  volatile  msttcni,  especially 
sulphur,  arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.  I 

Ron,  rob,  r.  a.  (rawAen,  Germ,  robar,  Span,  rapio, 
Lat.  rorrr,  Fr.)  In  Law,  to  take  from  tbe  person 
of  another  feloniously,  forcibly,  and  by  putting 
him  in  fear;  to  seize  and  carry  from  any  place  by 
violence  and  with  felonious  intent ; to  plunder ; to 
strip  nnlawfrUly ; to  take  away  by  oppresrion  or 
violence-,  to  take  from;  to  deprive;  to  withhold 
what  is  due. 

W ill  a mao  rob  God  f yet  ye  hare  robbed  me.  Where- 
in bare  ve  robbtd  thvo  i In  titbst  and  In  offerings.— 
Mataeki  lU.  B. 

Rob,  from  an  Anbio  origin,  is  applied  by  old  phar- 
maceutical writers  to  thin  extra^  or  inspissated 
juices. 

Robber,  rohlmr,  s.  One  who  robs  or  plunders  by 
force ; a plunderer ; a thief. 

Roduert,  robliar-e,  s.  The  act  of  robtnng ; theft 
perpetrated  by  force ; a plundering ; a pillaging ; 
a taking  away  by  violence,  wrong,  or  oppresaiop. 
Robb,  n>^  «.  (French.)  A kind  of  gown  or  long 
loose  garment  worn  over  another  dress,  particularly 
by  persons  in  elevated  stations ; a splendid  dress ; f 
elegant  attire.  In  Scri;jture,  the  vesture  of  purity 
or  righteousness,  and  of  happiness;  i 

I put  on  rightentisneMi,  and  it  cl<rtlied  me;  myjudg- 
BHmt  wsK  as  a role  and  a dlatU-ni. — zziz.  14.  ! 
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— r.  a.  to  pot  on  o robe  ; to  drcM  with  mapii6> 
Grace  * to  amj ; to  invest,  as  with  beauty  or  ele> 
ganoe.  Master  the  robm^  aa  officer  in  the 
royal  hotisebold. 

Bodeugia,  ro>ber3e>o,  r.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
Laorent  Roberg,  at  UpsaL)  A genus  of  plants, 
with  while  Bowers;  a native  of  Guiana:  Order, 
Terebinthacee. 

Rooeesman,  rob'en-rosn,  \ In  old  statutes. 

Roubktsmam,  rob'erts-man./  a bold  stout  robber 
or  night  thief,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  cele- 
brated outlaw,  Robin  Hood. 

Bobehtia,  ro-bW'she-a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  M.  Robert 
a Corsican  botanist)  A gcnns  of  Composite 
plants,  consisting  of  a small  weed  resembling  Dan- 
delion: Suborder,  TubuliBone. 

Bobehtime,  rob'er-tiiie,  s.  One  of  an  order  of  monhs. 
so  called  from  Ibibert  Flower,  the  founder,  A.u.  1 187. 

Bobigalia,  ro-big-ale-a,  $.  In  Mythology,  a pub- 
lic festivid  at  Rome,  in  honour  of  the  god  Robigss, 
to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew : it  was  cele- 
brated on  the  25th  of  AprU. 

Robin,  robin,  \ s.  Namc^ 

Ruhik-redbreast,  robln-red'brest,  / for  the 
Redbreast— which  see  under  Red.  Robm^good- 
feUotc^  an  old  domestic  gublin. 

Bouinia,  ro-bin'e-a,  s.  (in  htmonr  of  M.  Jean  Robin, 
a French  botanist,  author  of  Histoire  des  Plantes, 
1620.)  A genus  of  North  American  Leguminous 
trec^  with  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers:  Sub- 
order, Papilionace«. 

Boborast,  robVrant  a.  (rahomnsy  from  roAnro,  I 
strengthen,  Strengthening; — s.  in  Phar- 

macy, a medicine  which  strengthens  the  parts,  and 
gives  new  vigour  to  the  constitution. 

Boboration,  rob-o-ra'shun,  s.  A stnngtheiiing. 
— little  tUMiL 

Rouohk4ii;9,  ro-bo're-us,  a.  (robormSy  from  roiwr, 
strength,  and  an  oak,  fjit)  Made  of  oak. 

Roiit'NT,  ru-bust',  a.  {rubustusy  from  ru6ur,  strength, 
Lat.)  Strong;  lusty;  sinewy;  muscular;  vigor- 
ous ; sound,  as  robust  health ; violent ; rough ; 
rude;  requiring  strength,  as  robust  etnploymenL 

RoBtTBTioi’s,  ro-bust'yua,  a.  Bobnst. — Now  used 
only  ludicrously,  or  in  a seiuM  of  contempt. 

The  TD«n  sympathise  with  the  mastiffs  in  rvbusiiotu 

and  ron^h  oniulng  oo.  ^Skaks. 

RoBt’STiot'SLT,  ro-bustyua-Ic,  ad.  >^lth  riolence; 
with  fury. 

Bobustioi  axeas,  ro-bnst'yus-nes,  s.  The  qualltr 
of  being  \’igr>rous. 

Robi'8Tne.%s,  ro-bnst'nea,  s.  Strength;  vigour. 

Rocambole,  rok'om-boie,  s.  (^Jcettbufbf^  Germ.) 
The  plant  Allium  scMwIoprasum,  a species  «<f  onion, 
with  roots  like  garlic,  but  the  »obuI«  or  cloves  are 
smaller.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  as 
garlic,  and  ia  oonaiderod  as  having  a more  delicate 
flavour. 

Roccblla,  rok-eella,  s.  (roccAn,  a rock.  Port)  A 
genus  of  Lichens:  the  two  species,  tiiutoria  and 
fusifonnut,  are  used  under  the  Dante  of  orrbalt, 
archill,  or  argul,  in  making  litmus,  and  in  dyeing. 
It  yields  a pure  purple. 

Roccei.LIC,  rok-s«nik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  plant 
Roettdia  linctoria.  In  Choinistry,  applied  to  rocae//tc 
Qciil^  a cryMalized  mnd  discovered  in  that  planL 
Formula,  Ci7  Hie  04. 

Rociika,  rolcc-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  de  la  Roche.) 
A graus  of  plants,  cunaisting  of  tall,  fleshy,  himple, 
succulent  shrubs : Order,  Craasulacetc. 
i&i 


Rocub-alL'M.— See  under  Rock.  j 

RocnEVORTlA,  rosb-fawr'she-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  H.  I 
de  Rochefort,  author  of  Histoire  Naturelle  et  Mo>  ' 
relle  dee  Antilles  de  I'Amerique,  1639.)  A genua  i 
of  plants:  Order,  Cordiacee.  ! 

Rocheua,  ro-tshelVa,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Anthony  ' 
Rochel,  director  of  the  botuiio  garden  at  Pest,  to 
Hungary.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Bon^-  , 
nacem, 

Rociibllb  Salt,  ro-sheP  sawlt,  s.  Tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda,  formed  by  neutralisiag  carbo- 
nate of  soda  with  cream  of  tartar.  Its  medicinal  J 
qualities  were  Brat  discovered  by  M.  Seigneite  of  I 
Rochelle— hence  the  name ; and  from  him  likewise 
Bomedmee  called  Seiffoette  saU. 

Rochet,  rok'et,  s.  (French.)  The  linen  garnMni  ^ 
worn  by  btsbops,  differing  from  a surplice  in  being 
gathered  at  the  wrists,  a aurplioe  having  open 
hanging  sleeves;  a round  frock,  such  as  is  worn 
by  peasants;  anciently,  also  a garment  of  the 
higher  classes,  which  Chaooer  spells  sod  proooanoes 
rock-etU’. 

Rochet,  rot'tahet,  s.  The  roarii, — wluch  see. 

Rock,  rok,  $.  (roe,  rocAe,  a rock,  Fr.  roceo,  a rock,  j 
a distaff,  ItaL)  A maas  of  stony  matter,  straUBed  i 
or  unstratiBed,  rilher  imbedded  m the  earth  or  j 
resting  ou  its  surface ; Bgoradvely,  defence ; mosny  i 
of  safety ; protection ; strength ; fiimneu ; a firm 
or  immovable  foundation  ; a species  of  vulture  or 
condor;  a fabulous  bird  in  Ui«  Eastern  tales;  a 
distaff  used  in  spinning ; — v.  a.  to  move  backward 
and  forward,  as,  to  rock  a cradle ; to  move  back- 
ward and  forward  in  a cradle,  <^air,  dec.,  as,  to 
rocJe  a cliltd  to  sleep ; to  loll  to  quiet— (^uaosual 
in  this  sense); 

Sleep  rorli  thy  bfata. — Bkaks. 

— e.  fi.  to  be  moved  backward  and  forward;  to 
reri.  Rock^edunty  or  rocAe-o/vm,  aa  it  is  called, 
from  Roccha,  in  Syria,  whence  it  was  first  brougiit, 
is  common  English  alum,  manufactured  of  a pale  ' 
rose-colour,  to  make  it  resemble  the  original  /fricA- 
crmcnedy  crowned  with  rocks.  In  Antiquity,  rwA-  i 
hasissy  a carity  or  artificial  basin  cut  in  a rock,  for 
the  purpoee,  as  is  supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  ! 
or  rain  for  ablutions  and  purifications,  prescribed  | 
by  the  druidical  religion.  lu  Botany,  rocA-rose, 
the  common  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Cis-  | 
tUE  In  Concliology,  rock-shdlsy  the  common  name  ; 
of  certain  univalves,  cboracUrizod  by  the  long 
straight  canal  which  terminates  the  mouths  of  their 
shells  In  hlincralogy,  rocA-Auffer,  native  alum ; 
it  occurs  in  soft  masses  in  the  cavities  or  fissures 
of  argUlaoeoos  slate;  colour,  yellowish-white;  a 
little  unctuous  to  the  touch ; massiro,  tuberoee,  or  | 
stalactical ; It  is  mingled  with  clay  and  oxide  of  | 
iron.  Rock-corky  called  also  mossntain-cork,  a J 
variety  of  asbestos, — which  see.  Rock-crystaL,  | 
transparent,  aystalised  quarts.  — See  Quarts. 
Rock-milk,  an  ocidiferoua  earthy  mineral,  comdst-  [ 
ing  of  almost  pure  carbonate  of  Ume.  It  Is  of  a i 
white,  yellowish,  or  greyltb-white  colour ; soft,  ( 
dull,  meagre  to  the  touch ; amis  the  fingtrs ; 
opaque,  and  so  light  as  for  a short  time  to  Boat  j 
upon  water.  Rtx'k-oily  another  name  for  petrol  or 
petroleum.  Rock-rvbgy  a name  aoinetimes  pven 
to  t)»e  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a strong  but  not  of  a 
dc«p  ri^  and  has  a shade  of  tdue.  Rock-salty  . 
common  salt  found  in  vast  solid  masses  or  beds, 
in  different  formationa,  particularly  in  the  new  red  i 
sandstone,  in  which  it  occurs  extenavely.  Rock- 
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wootit  ft  TftiiL-ty  of  ftsbestoA,  of  ft  brown  colour,  | 
resembling  fostiil-wood.  In  Kutimil  Hut-  I 
U117,  rock-doe^  ft  species  of  doer,  ft  nstivc  of  the  | 
Alps.  Jiock’Juh^  ft  species  of  Goblus.  Rock- 
rabbity  the  Hyrax  syrUcus,  placed  by  Cuvier  ia 
the  some  di\ision  with  the  rhinoceros.  It  U ft 
small  rmbbit-Uke  animal,  both  in  point  of  colour 
ami  size,  but  luis  no  tail.  Hock-tnanikiny  ft  bird 
of  the  genus  Kubicola.  Rock-thrv^tc$y  birds  ol 
the  genus  Pctrocincla. 

Bocker,  rok'ur,  s.  One  who  rocks  a cradle;  also 
j the  curved  piece  of  wood  on  which  a cradle  or 
I chuir  rocks. 

Rocket,  rok'et,  $,  (roire/,  railT^e,  a rocket,  a cracker 
j or  squib,  Dan.)  An  ortlBcial  firework,  conMstIng 

I of  ft  cylindrical  case  filled  with  a composition  of 

: combustible  ingredients,  as  nitre,  carbon,  and  sul- 

phur. This  being  tied  to  a stick  and  fired,  ascends 
into  the  air  and  bursts;— (cruca,  Lot.)  in  Bo- 
tmiy,  tbe  RnglUh  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus 
• Hes|>eris.  Roeixt  lariuyury  the  plant  DelplUniom 
^ ajocis. 

Rockikbss,  rokVnes,  $.  (from  Rocky.)  The  state 
of  abounding  with  rocks. 

CoCKiso,  rok'iiig,  part.  a.  Capable  of  moving 
backward  aud  forward,  as  a rocking-chair.  Rock- 
ing-ttontSy  huge  ma.<«scs  of  granite,  so  placed  as  to 
move  or  rock  readily  on  their  point  of  support : 
they  are  to  be  found  in  several  piuta  of  tbe  British 
Uhmds,  some  of  them  being  considered  natural, 
others  artificial,  and  snpposr^  to  have  boon  nsed 
for  purposes  of  divination. 

Roc'KLESS,  rokles,  a.  Being  without  rocks. 
Rqckwork,  ruk'wurk,  $.  A natural  wall  of  rock. 
In  Gardening,  this  name  is  given  to  loose  piles  of 
stnnc5,  fragnicnts  of  rock,  or  even  vitrified  bricks, 
piled  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a nidus 
for  the  growth  and  display  of  alpine  plants. 
Rocky,  mk'e,  a.  (fiom  Rock.)  Full  of  rocks;  re- 
sembling a rock  ; very  hard  ; stony  ; obdurate  ; 
insusceptible  of  impression. 

Rod,  rod,  s.  (Sax.  roe</e,  Dntch.)  The  shoot  or 
long  twig  of  any  plant ; a branch,  or  tbe  stem  of 
ft  shrub;  an  tnstrumcot  of  correction  or  punish- 
ment ; 

Shall  I oome  onto  you  with  a rody  or  In  love?— 1 Cor. 
tv.m. 

a kind  of  sceptre ; a pole  for  angling ; ftomething 
long  ax)d  slender ; a measure  of  length,  otherwise 
called  ft  pole  = 5^  T«ds,  or  16^  feet;  four  rods 
make  the  Gunter's  ch^,  usually  employed  in  Und- 
•urveying.  In  Saipture,  a staff  or  wand ; support ; 
ft  sheph^'s  crook ; an  instrument  for  thrashing ; 
power : authority ; a tribe  or  race. 

The  rod  of  thine  inherltanee  which  thou  bait 
deemed.— Aaha  Ixxlv.  1. 

Rod  of  aron,  the  mighty  power  of  Christ. 

He  aball  rule  with  a rod  o/irom. — R«o.  zix.  15. 
Rod-hnightSy  feudal  eervitors,  who  held  their  land 
by  serving  their  k>rd  on  horseback. 

Roddy,  rod'de,  a.  of  rods. — Not  in  use. 
Bode, rode.  Protcriteofn'dc,* — s.across. — SeeRood. 
Rodektia,  ro-den^she-a,\  i.  An  order  of  qnadri- 
Rodekts,  ro'dents,  / peds,  the  Glires  of 
Linnaeus,  distinguished  by  the  incisor  teeth  being 
[ peculiarly  adapts  for  gnawing,  and  by  the  want 
[ of  canines,  llie  species  arc  generally  smalL  The 
' order  is  composed  of  the  beavero,  rati^  mice,  ham- 
sters, jerboas,  squirrels,  marmots,  guinea-pigs,  ca- 
vios,  &C. 


UUDIUI.V— KUGLTMI. 

RoDiriiA,  ro-dij  c-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  — Rodig,  one 
of  the  fricmlH  of  SpriiigeL)  A genus  of  plants  t 
Sutwrilrr,  TubulHIorai. 

Rodomont,  rodVinont,  «.  (Fnmch,  rodomoutr.,  a 
Lully,  lul.)  A vain  bouatcr; — a.  bragging; 
vainly  bo.'isting. 

Rodomontade,  rod-o-mon-todo',  s.  (French,  from 
ft  boohtful  htTO  of  Ariosto,  sailed  Kodomonte.) 
Vain  boasting;  empty  blusterer  vaunting;  rant; 
— r.  n.  to  b(^t;  to  bluster;  to  rant. 

Kodomoktadist,  rod-o-mon'ta-di»t,  > ».  Abln^^tcr- 

Bodomoktador,  rod-o-inou-ta'dor,  / ing  boaster; 
one  wbo  brags  or  vaunts. 

BoDiaoL'EfliA,  rod-re-ge'she-a,  $.  (in  honour  of 
Kin.muel  Rodriguez,  a Spanish  phrsicion  and 
botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Orclndace.v. 

Roe,  ro,  \ s,  (m,  roo.  Sax.  mo,  ruabuky 

RoeuI'CK,  ro'buk,/  Dan.)  A doer  ot  the  gtnms 
Cspreolus.  RoCy  the  female  of  the  hart.  Roc~ 
6emVs,  one  of  the  names  of  dwarf  mnlbeiry, 
cloudberry,  or  mountain  bramble;  tbe  Rubus  cha- 
micmonis  of  botanists. 

Roe,  ro,  «.  progeny  Germ,  rogny  ruon,  Dan.  that 
which  is  cjixttsl.)  The  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes. 
Roe-ttoMy — see  Oolite. 

Roella,  ro-eHa,  $.  (in  honour  of  G.  Roelle,  profes- 
sor of  anatomy,  Amsterdam.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoja} ; Order,  Cam- 
panulocee. 

Roepera,  To-ep'e-ra,  «.  (in  honour  of  J.  Roeper, 
author  of  Monograph  of  German  and  Hungarian 
Euphorbioceoi.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Zygophyllacete. 

Rogation,  ro-ga'shun,  t.  (French,  ropatio,  from 
rogo,  I ask,  Lat.)  Litany;  supplication.  In 
Roman  Jarisprudence,  the  demand  made  by  the 
consuls  or  tribunes  of  a law  to  be  passed  ty  the 
pco|de.  Rogation  vrek,  the  second  week  U-fnro 
Wliitsunday,  so  called  from  the  fasts  observed  in 
it  on  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which 
are  denominated  rogation  -daySy  because  of  tbe 
extraordinary  prayera  then  mode  for  tbe  fruits  of 
the  earth,  preparatory  to  the  devotion  of  Holy 
Thursday. 

RootB,  roge,  s.  (oarpy  idle,  stupid,  evil,  wretched, 
eargiany  to  bo  slothful,  Sax.  arg,  evil,  crafty, 
wicked,  Dutch,  (jenn.  Swed.  and  Dan.)  A wan- 
dering beggar ; a vagrant ; a vagabond ; a knave ; 
a dishonest  person ; a villain— applied  to  males ; 
a name  of  slight  tenderness  and  eiideonncnt ; 

I never  knew  a wutnau  love  man  so. 

— Alas,  poor  rogut,  1 tbiuk  Indeed  sbe  lores- — StuiXn. 
»wsg; 

The  satirical  regiu  says  here,  tliot  old  men  have  grey 

beards.— A’AoA*. 

— r.  n.  to  wander ; to  play  the  vagabond ; to 
play  knavish  tricks^little  used  as  a verb).  In 
the  Navy,  rogue's  yam,  a yarn  of  a different  twist 
and  colour  from  tbe  rest,  and  inserted  in  the  myal 
cordage,  to  identify  it  in  case  of  its  being  stolen. 

Rogceby,  ro'gnr-e,  *.  The  life  of  a vagabond— 
(little  used  in  this  sense); 

To  live  Id  one  laud  is  captivity; 

To  run  all  countries,  • wild  rojrwrry.—Doimr. 
knavish  tricks;  cheating;  dishonest  practices; 
waggery ; arch  tricks ; mischievousness. 

Rooueship,  mgc'shlp,  s.  The  qualitica  or  person* 
age  of  a n^o. 

RoGUISlf,  ro’gish,  <1.  Vagrant  or  vagabond — (obso- 
lete iu this  sense) ; knavish;  fraudulent;  dislion- 
est;  wagQsh  ; wanton;  slightly  mischievous. 
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ROGUISHLY— ROLL. 


ROLLANDLV— ROLLVrOOLV. 


RoociKiiLY,  ro'psh'le,  ad.  Like  ft  rogue  f knftT- 
uhlr ; wantonly. 

Ro4ii:iHiiSK»«,  rogish-noji,  $.  The  qualities  of  « 
ruguc  : knnvislmtfts ; raiicbievouaacM ; ftrclmeift ; 
ply  cunning. 

Roguy,  ro'gp,  a.  Knavish  ; wanton. — Obailete. 

I A n>9K>  ftilillvr  nndcrtook  pTeaontly  to  quit  Uie  place  of 
I aU  the  rcrmlD. — Grt^orv 

I RoiiDRAf  To'do-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Mich.  Rohde  of 
Hretnen,  in  Germany.)  A genua  of  plaiiU: 
Order,  Araceaj. 

Roil,  royl,  r.  a*  (from  the  «amo  origin  as  Broil, — 

. which  ace.)  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the 

I tediincnt,  os,  to  rotV  wine ; to  excite  to  auger  or 

I resentment ; to  perplex.  TTiis  word  is  said  by  Dr. 

’ Webster  to  bo  of  common  use  in  New  England, 

t where  it  Is  pronounced  ry/e,  and  ia  one  of  the 

most  striking  American  ntigarisma. 

I Roint. — Sec  AruinL 

[ Hoist,  royat,  \ v.  a.  (reus/w,  to  embroil,  Ar- 
I Boisteb,  rov3'tar,i  mor.)  To  behave  turbu- 
lently;  to  bluster  ; to  swagger. — Not  in  use. 
Roisteh,  rvys'tur,  > t.  (r»u/re,  a ruffian,  old 
Boibtekkk,  roy»'tcr»ur,  i Fr.  roy#/er,  a frec- 
>1  hooter,  Scottish.)  A turbulent,  bmtaJ,  lawless, 
j blustering  fellow. 

I ■ If  bo  m>t  rei  ka  what  ruffian  roUttr$  take  Ills  part.— 

>fi>.  r'lir  May. 

A raluiater,  an  oniinarT  larman,  and  a royster.— 

A ftp.  Lavd. 

Roisteriko,  roys'ter-ing,  a.  Behaving  in  a iur- 
‘ bulent,  blustering  manner. 

Amonp  a crew  of  rou^rtnp  fellowa, 

I lls’d  alt  whole  evenings  at  the  alebouse.— 
j Boibterly,  roys'tur-ie,  a.  Blustering  ; vhdeut ; — 

' otf.  in  a bullying,  violent  manner. — Not  used  in 

i this  sense. 

^ BoRT,  rok'o,  a.  (see  Reek.)  Misty;  cloudy;  foggy. 

; — Not  in  use. 

Bola5DRa,  ro-land'ra,  ».  (in  honour  of  Daniel 
I Rolander,  a pupil  of  Llnnrus.)  A gemis  of  Oom- 
t posite  plants:  Suborder,  TubuliHone. 

I Boll,  role,  r.  o.  (ro/fcn,  G<^nn.  roufcr,  Fr.)  To 
I more  by  turning,  so  tliat  all  parts  of  the  surface 
are  successively  applied  to  a piano ; to  turn  on  its 
I axis ; to  move  in  a circular  direction ; to  form  into 

I ; a drcular  or  cylindrical  body  ; to  bend  or  enwrap 

! in  a bandage ; to  drive  or  imped  with  a circular 

I motion,  as,  the  ocean  rvlU  its  waves ; to  spread 
I , with  a rolling-pin , as,  to  roll  paste ; to  press  or  level 
|i  with  a roller  ; to  roll  one’s  self ; to  wallow ; 

I thyaelf  in  the  diuL — MkaM  i.  10. 

— p.  n.  to  bo  moved  by  Uie  succ»*.iivo  applicatiuo 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  surface  to  a plane,  as  a 
I cylinder;  to  turn  round  on  an  axis,  as  a wheel; 

I to  run  on  « houls ; to  revolve ; to  perform  a periodi- 
cal revolution ; to  move  circularly ; to  float  in 
rough  water;  to  be  tossed;  to  move,  as  waves  or 
! i billows,  with  alternate  swells  and  depressions ; 

I JioU  on, 

I Thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roU.—Bgrom. 

Sto  be  moved  one  over  the  other ; 

iXjwn  they  fell 

, By  thonaand-s,  angrl  on  archsnfp'd  rotfii.—MiUan. 

I to  be  fonnod  into  a cylinder  or  ball ; to  be  spread 

* under  a cylinder  or  roliing-pin ; towallmr;  to  rock 

|j  or  move  from  ride  to  ado  ; to  bent  a drum  rapidly ; 

. ' — $.  the  art  of  rolling ; the  slate  of  being  rolbnl ; 

I the  thing  rolling;  tlio  inas.<t  m.*uic  round  anything  , 

I'j  in  the  furm  of  a bill  or  a cylinder  ; a roller;  tux  | 

I ofliv  ial  act ; a register ; a catologne ; the  beating  | 

j U}>i 


of  a drum.  In  Architecture,  rotU  are  piece*  of 
wood  prepared  for  the  gamier  to  turn  over  the 
lead  where  the  sheets  Join,  so  as  to  pndcct  the  flat  ! 
roof  or  edge  from  the  admission  of  water.  Jioll  and  ' , 
a round  monlding  with  a small  squ.nrc  tiUet  ,1 
on  the  face  of  it.  JioU-mouUing,  a moulding  used 
bi  Gothic  architecture,  the  upper  part  of  which  ' 
projects  over  the  lower  part,  and  appears  as  if  it 
were  a thick  anhstance  rolled  up.  In  the  Army, 
muster-roll^  a return  given  by  payma>tcrs,  on 
which  arc  written  the  names  of  both  offi<x*rs  and  | 
men  of  a regiment,  with  their  country,  age,  and  - 
service.  S’/xuul-roIl^  a list  of  the  names  of  a par-  | 
ticulor  squA^  Size-roll^  a list  of  the  names  of  a ! 
particular  troop,  &c.,  together  with  a specirication  : 
of  their  stature.  RoU-cally  the  calling  over  of  the  i 
names  of  the  men  who  compose  any  part  of  a : 
millLary  body.  In  Law,  rolls  of  court,  or  parlia- 
ment, or  of  any  other  public  body,  are  the  parch-  | 
ments  on  which  are  engrossed,  by  the  proper  ' 
officer,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  body.  ! 
AfusUr  of  the  rolls,  a high  officer  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  second  only  to  the  lord  chaivcellor.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  crown  by  letters  patent,  and 
holds  office  for  life.  He  has  the  power  of  hearing  ' 
and  determining  originally  the  same  matters  as 
the  lord  chancellor,  excepting  cases  Innacy  and  [ 
bankruptcy ; but  all  his  orders  and  decrees  muai  I 
be  sign^  by  the  lord  chancellor  before  they  are  en-  | 
rolled.  He  is  chief  of  the  twelve  masters  in  Chan-  . 
eery,  and  chief  clerk  in  the  Petty  Bag-office.  He  1 
ranks  immediately  aAer  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  Military  affairs,  to  roll  is  to  | 
continue  one  uniioriu  beat  of  the  drum,  without  I 
variation.  Lonff-roll,  a beat  of  drum,  by  which  | 
troops  are  assembled  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  r 

Rollandia,  rolo-land'o-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  R.  | 
M.  Holland.)  A genus  of  plants,  consulting  of  i 
luctesccnt  shrubs  with  while  flowers  j Older,  ' 
Lobeliaceo?. 

Roller,  rulelur,  s.  Tliot  which  rolls;  that  which  j 
turns  on  ita  own  axU,  particularly  a cylinder  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metal,  used  in  husbandry  and  the 
arts.  In  Surgery,  a kjng,  broad  ligature,  used  for  | 
keeping  the  parts  of  the  body  in  their  places.  In 
Ornithology,  the  bird  Coracias  ahyssinlca.  | 

Bollino,  roloing,  s.  The  motion  of  a ship  from  ■ 
aide  to  side ; — a.  wavy ; rising  and  falling  in  | 
gentle  slopes.  ItoUing-mill,  a name  given  to  the  I 
machinery  by  which  metals  are  compressed  into  [ 
sheets  by  means  of  rollers.  Rolling-pendulumy  a , 
cylinder  caused  to  oecillate  in  small  spacr*  on  a . 
horizontal  plane  ; it  haa  been  applied  to  no  tmpor-  . I 
tant  practical  purpose,  but  its  mathematical  ex-  : 
preasiona  are  intereeting.  RoHing-pin,  a round  | 
piece  of  wood,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  which  | 
pa-vto  is  monlded,  and  reduced  to  a proj^  thick-  I 
ness.  RtMmg-prfsSy  a machine  of  various  con-  | 
structioD,  consisting  essentially  cf  two  cylinder*,  ; 
used  for  a variety  of  purpose*,  such  as  taking  im-  ] 
pressions  from  copperplaU**,  calendering  cloth,  &c.  j 
Rolling- tackle,  a pulley  which  strains  a yard  con-  j 
stantly  over  to  leeward,  tlicreby  dejwiving  it  of 
play  and  friction  when  tlie  sliip  rolls  to  windward.  ' 1 
Roi  LINIA,  ml-lin'e-a,  s.  (in  houonr  of  Charles  Rol-  j 
lin,  profes.<»or  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Plcssis,  t 

died  1741.)  A genua  of  plants ; Order,  Anonacea*.  | 
Rollyi*oolT,  Tol’le-pool'e,  t.  (probably  a coTTUptl‘in  | 
of  roll  ball  into  the  poot.")  A game  in  wlikh  a ' 
ball  wins  by  rolling  into  a particular  place.  || 
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ROMAN— ROMANTia 


ROMANTICALLY— RONG. 


■1 


Romax,  ro'mAn,  ».  A native  of  Rome ; a ciHzcn  of 
Rome : one  of  the  OtrUiian  churches  to  wluch  Paul 
addressed  his  * Epbtle  to  the  Romans  / — a.  per- 
tainuig  to  Rome,  or  to  the  people  of  Rome ; popish ; 
profiMsutg  the  religion  of  the  pope,  /tonum  Catholic 
as  an  adjective,  denoting  the  religion  professed  by 
the  pco{Je  of  Rome  and  Italy,  at  the  bead  of  which 
is  the  popo  or  bishop  of  Rome;  as  a noon,  one 
who  adiieree  to  the  papal  religion,  Honutn  aJum^ 
an  alum  extracted  from  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Silfiitcrra,  near  Naples;  it  rrystalizcs  in  opaque 
cubes,  and  ap]>ear8  to  contain  more  alumina  than 
the  Common  octohedfal  alum,  Roman  vitriol^  a 
name  for  sulphate  of  copper.  la  Architecture, 
Roman  order,  the  same  as  ComiMUe  order, — 
which  SCO.  Roman  cement,  an  excellent  water 
cement,  in  general  use  for  building  purposes, 
usually  obUuned  from  a species  of  ferrmrinous 
limestone.  In  Chronology,  Roman  indictittn,  a 
cycle  or  revolution  of  fifteen  years.  In  Law,  Rome- 
$cot,  an  annual  tribute  of  one  penny  per  annum 
for  every  family  or  household,  anciently  paid  to 
Rome.  In  Mechanics,  Roman  balance,  a name 
f'>r  the  Steelyard, — which  aee.  In  Painting,  the  I 
Rffman  tcfuxd,  like  the  Florrotine,  addressed  itself 
to  the  mind,  and  was  formed  upon  antique  models.  I 
Its  Btrlu  was  |x>etical,  and  embellished  with  all  the 
grandeur,  pathos,  and  freedom  from  common  mat- 
tors,  that  the  happiest  imagination  can  conceive:  | 
at  the  bead  of  this  school  stood  Raffaelle.  In 
Printing,  Roman  letter,  the  ordinary  character  in 
nsp,  In  distinction  from  the  ftalie.  In  Pyrotechny, 
Roman  candle,  a particolar  kind  of  firework,  char* 
orti'rised  by  the  continned  emission  of  a mullitudo 
of  Kparks,  and  the  ejection,  at  rcgiilar  inten'alx,  of 
brilliant  stars,  which  are  thrown  upwards  as  they 
become  ignited* 

I'oMANCF,  ro-mans*,  $.  (roman,  Fr.  so  called  from 
that  mixtnre  of  Latin  and  the  common  langnago 
of  the  people,  which  arose  in  France  about  the  9th 
century,  wbea  pnre  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken— in 
this  mixed  language  the  earlier  romances  were 
composed.)  A fictitious  narrative  in  prose  or 
verse,  the  interest  of  which  turns  on  marvellous 
and  uncommon  incidents;  a lie;  a fiction; — r.  n. 
to  forge  and  tell  fictitious  stories ; to  deal  in  cs> 
trav.igaiit  stories. 

Romancer,  ro*mnn'snr,  s.  One  who  invents  ficti- 
tious stories ; a writer  of  romances. 

RoMANcr,  ro-man'ae,  a.  Romantic. — Obsolete. 

The  b'xise  fs  an  old  house, situated  la  a nmanei/  place. 

-L\fao/A.  mwii(lftW). 

Komanhs<)UE,  ro*man-esk',  $.  In  Painting,  that 
which  8p|>ertainB  to  romance  or  fuble,  as  it  refers 
to  objects  of  fancy. 

Romanism,  ro'man-ixm,  s.  The  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Ron  e. 

Kom.vnikt,  ro'man-ist,  s.  An  adherent  of  the  papal 
j religion  ; a Roman  Catholic. 

IkOMANlEK,  ro'man-ize,  e.  a.  To  Latinize;  to  fill 
with  I^tin  words  or  modes  of  speech ; to  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  to  popbh  opin- 
I ions;— e.  n.  to  conform  to  Romish  opinions,  cus- 

I toms,  or  modes  of  speech. 

j Rouansu,  ro-mansh',  t.  The  language  of  the  Gri- 
I sons  in  Switzerland ; a oormption  of  the  Latin. 

’ Romantic,  ro-man'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  romance, 
i or  resembling  it;  wild;  fanciful:  extravagant; 

I improbable  or  chimerical,  fictitious;  foil  of  wild 
1 or  fantastic  scenery. 


RoMAKTtCAi.i.Y,  ro-maa'tUc*al-le,  a<L  Wildly; 
extravagantly. 

Eomanticness,  ro-man'tik*nes,  s.  Wildness,  ex- 
travagance; foucifulncss;  wildness  of  scenery. 
RoMANZOFFiA,  ro-mau-zorfc-a,  «.  (in  honour  of 
Count  RomanzofT,  at  n-hosc  expense  the  voyage 
round  the  world  by  Kotzebue  was  undertake!).) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  SibthorpiaceSB. 
Romanzofitb,  ro*mau'zo-fite,  $.  (in  honour  of 
Count  Romaiizoif.)  A brown -coloured  variety  uf 
ciimamon-stone  from  Finland. — See  Cinnamon- 
stone. 

Rouanzowia,  ro-man-zoVe-a,  $.  (in  honour  of 
Count  Homanzoff.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Dn'scraceic. 

RoMEiNP.,ro-me-me',s.  A mineral  occurring  in  small 
square  octohedrons,  in  groups  of  minute  crystals; 
colour,  hyacinth  or  honey -yellow.  Analysis — anti- 
monious  acid,  79.17;  Ituic,  lG.fi5;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  2.1G;  protoxide  of  iron,  1.19;  silica, 
0.G4 : hardness^  scratches  glass. 

Rombua,  ro-tne're-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  J.  J.  Romer, 
M.D.,  professor  of  botany  at  Landshut.)  A genus 
of  beautiful  annual  plants;  Order,  P.npavcraceas. 
RoMisn,  ro'mUh,  a,  (from  Borne.)  Pertaining  to 
Rome,  or  U)  the  religion  profrssud  by  the  p*-o|>le  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Westeru  Empire,  of  which  Ilomo 
was  the  metropolis ; catholic ; popish. 
ru>MiST,  ro'mlst,  s.  A lb>man  Catliolio. 

Rump,  romp,  a.  (from  Ramp.)  A rude  fT>jUcksomo 
girl ; rudo  play  or  frolic ; — p.  fi.  to  indulge  ift 
boisterous  and  frolickaomc  merrimenL 
Rompee,  rom-pe',1  «.  (roi«/>o,  1 break,  Ijst.)  In  , 
RoMPr,  rom'pu,  ) Heraldry,  an  ordinary  which  ■ 
is  broken ; or  a chevron  hea^  or  tbo  like,  whotie  ! 
upper  parts  arc  ait  off.  j 

Rompisu,  rom'pLsh,  a.  Gi%’en  to  romp ; inclined  to  i 
indulge  in  boisterous  mirth.  | 

Rompishnbss,  rompTsh-ncs,  s.  Disposition  to  ' 
boisterous  play  or  frolic.  ] 

Ronabba,  ro-naTie-a,  s.  (meaning  not  given  by 
Aublet.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  glabrous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Guiana:  Order,  Cinchonoet^. 
Rondeau,)  ron'do,  $.  (rondeau,  Fr.)  An  aneient 
Rondo,  / kind  of  versification,  usually  con-dsting 
of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme 
and  five  another.  In  Music,  the  rondo,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  generally  conaiats  of  three  atraina, 
the  first  of  which  closes  tbo  original  kev,  while 
each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed  in  moduLntion 
as  to  reeunduct  the  ear  in  a natural  and  easy  man- 
ner to  the  first  strain;  a kind  of  jig  or  iivnly  tune, 
ending  with  the  first  strain  being  n*]>oatcd. 

Rondet.,  ron'deh  s.  (rondeile,  a target,  Kr.)  In 
Fortification,  a small  round  tower, erected  in  some 
particular  cases  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion.  | 

Rondcletia,  ron-dc-le'she-a,  ».  (in  memory  of  ' 
William  Rondclct  of  MonttKiUor.)  A genus  uf  , 
plants:  Order,  Cinchonacc9. 

Rondlk,  ron'dl,  a.  (rondeile,  a target,  Fr.)  A round 
mass. — Not  in  use. 

Certain  rondlea  given  In  arm <t  hare  their  names  aeeonl-  j 
log  to  tbelr  serer^  colours.— iVocAam  on  Liaaoming.  j 

Rondure,  ron'dure,  s.  (rondeur,  Fr.)  A round;  ; 
a drclc. — Obsolete.  | 

All  things  rare  i 

That  lieavco'f  air  io  this  hugs  rondurt  hems.—  I 

Rono,  rong.  Tlie  old  prcL.  and  past  part,  of  rinff, 
now  written  rttng. 
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ROO&IAGE— ROOT. 


Roniox,  nin'ynOf  s.  (roffnon^  a kidney,  Fr.)  A fat,  | 
» bulk/  woman.  i 

Gire  ma,  quoth  T.  I 

I Arof nt  thoOi  vltch  I tbo  mmfvffd  roMyow  cries. — 

Bont,  ninUs.  An  animal  stinted  in  the  growth,  now 
written  run/, 

I Mjr  rajfffod  rent*  all  ahlror  and  shake, 

As  doth  high  towers  In  an  earthquake; 

They  wont  in  tJie  wind  wag  (heir  wriggle  tails, 
Pearke  as  a peacock;  hut  now  it  avalcs.— 

Rood,  rood,  a.  (oorraption  of  Rod.)  In  Land-moa< 
soring,  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  40  perches. 
In  Building,  86  square  yards.  In  Flowing,  100 
square  feet *{roi(i  or  roc/e,  a gallows  or  cross, 
Su.  roed^t  Dutch,)  the  cross,  with  an  image  of 
Christ  hong  on  it. 

Roodloft,  roodloft,  a.  (rood  and  loJV)  A gallery 
between  t)ie  nave  and  chc^  in  churches,  in  front 
of  which,  towards  the  nare,  stood  the  rood  or  cross, 
and  images  of  stunts ; now  generally  occupied  by 
the  organ. 

Roof,  r^,  a.  (ro/J  krof,  Sax.)  Tlic  covering  of  a 
house : the  bouse  itself;  tho  vault  or  inude  of  tire 
arch  that  covers  a bouse ; the  palate,  or  nppcr 
part  of  the  mouth ; 

Swearing  till  my  very  r«o/was  dry 
With  oatha  of  love.-^*«Aate 
a.  to  cover  with  a roof;  to  enclose  in  a bouse} 
to  shelter. 

Her*  had  we  rmw  our  country's  hononr  roof'd, 

Were  the  grsc’d  person  of  our  Banquo  present— 

Shnkt. 

Boopino,  roonng,  a.  The  materials  of  which  a 
roof  is  composed ; materials  for  a roof. 

Roofless,  rooTles,  a.  Having  no  roof;  without  a 
home;  nnshcUcrcd. 

Booft,  rooTe,  a.  Having  roofs. 

Whether  to  roo/y  houses  they  repair.— Dryden. 

Rook,  rook,  s.  (Aroc,  Sax.  rocAa,  Germ.)  The  Corvus 
Aragilegua  of  Linmeua,  a spedes  of  crow,  varying 
from  the  other  species  somewhat  in  its  gregarious 
habits,  and  by  the  bareness  of  its  bill.  Its  food ' 
Is  less  frequently  of  animal  matter  than  that  of  i 
the  other  crows ; — a cheat ; a trickisb,  rapadoos  I 
fellow;— (rocco,  a bishop’s  staff,  a crosier,  Ital.)l 
in  Chess-playing,  tbs  four  pieces  placed  on  the 
corner  squares  of  the  board  are  called  rooht,  A 
rook  moves  the  whole  extent  of  the  board,  nnlcas 
impeded  by  sonw  other  piece ; — v. ».  to  cheat ; to 
defrand ; — r.  a.  to  cheat ; to  plunder  by  cheating. 
In  Scotland,  to  rooh^  signifies  to  take  all  from  an- 
other in  gambling ; to  squat  or  settle ; same  as  to 
rwk, — which  see. 

The  ravoD  rootid  him  on  the  chimney-top.- 

Rookbbt,  rook'er-e,  s.  The  trees  on  which  rooks 
are  accustomed  to  build  thdr  nests ; a nursory  of 
rooks. 

Boost,  rook'c,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks. 

Light  thicken*,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  tho  rooky  ytooA.—Shnha. 

Book,  room,  $.  (rvm,  Sax.  Swed,  Iceland.  Pol.  and 
Irish,  roam,  Genn.  roam,  old  Germ.)  Space; 
extent  of  place,  great  or  sinoll ; space  or  place  nn- 
occupifd;  way  unobstructed;  place  of  another; 
otead ; unobstructed  opportunity ; poesible  admis- 
uon; 

Is  there  no  room  fbr  pardon  t^A.  PkUipo. 
an  apartment  in  a boose ; any  ^vision  separated 
from  another  by  a partitioo ; office  ; 


h IIo  exercised  hi*  high  rvMe  of  chanrellonOiip,  as  he 
i I was  accustoiDcd.->Gi{««wfuA.  Lift  o/  Wotstv. 


Roobiagb,  room'aje,  a.  Space ; place. — Not  used.  < 
Man,  of  all  sensihle  creattiros,  ha*  the  fullest  brain  to  : 
his  proportion,  for  the  lodging  of  the  intelloettuil  facul-  I 
ties:  it  must  bo  a silent  chancter  of  hope,  when  theiv  , 
is  good  roomay*  and  receipt  where  these  powers  eie  ■ 
stored. — IfbUotk  ] 

Roomful,  room'fdl,  ^ Abounding  in  room.— Not  • 
in  use.  i| 

Mow  In  a rootmfrl  house.— ' [ 
RooMiXEds,  roomVocs,  a.  Space ; quantity  of  ex-  ! 

tent.  I 

Boomtii,  roorofA,  *.  Space;  place. — Obeolcte.  ‘ 

Not  finding  reonti  upon  the  rising  tide.— Dnsyips.  ! 

RooHTinr,  room'tAc,  a.  Space. — Obsolete.  > 

Tho  land  was  room/AW  than  the  eealo  of  mllee  doth 
make  it,^ — J^Uer't  Iloljf  ICar. 

Roomt,  room'e,  o.  ^^Ide ; spadotts. 

Roof,  roop,  a.  (rovp^  Scot.)  Hoaraenesa. — Local. 
RooPT,  roop'e,  s.  (ronpy,  Scot.)  Hoarse. — Local. 
Roost,  roost,  a.  (Arosf,  Sax.  mesf,  Dutch.)  The  , 
pole  or  other  support  on  which  fowls  rest  at  night. 

Ai  roost,  in  a state  of  rest  and  deep;- r.  ii.  \ 
(roosfm,  Dutch,)  to  sleep  or  rest,  as  a bird,  on  a | 
pole  or  tree ; to  lodge,  in  burlesque. 

Root,  root,  a.  (rdf,  Swed.  rotd,  Dutch,  icyrf,  an 
herb,  a root,  Sox.)  That  part  of  a plant  which 
grows  downwards  into  the  earth,  while  the  stem 
ascends  into  the  air.  Every  part  of  a plant  which 
grows  under  ground  is  not  necessarily  the  root,  as 
Urge  portions  of  the  stem  itself,  and  Urge  buds, 
called  bulbs,  may  also  exist  under  the  surface. 
The  smaller  divisions  of  roots  are  called  fiUriU.  i 
Roots  never  have  leaves,  scales,  or  other  appen-  ’ 
dages  developed  on  their  rufoce,  nor  an  they 
developed  like  braoches  from  buds ; nor  U the  ctH 
tide  of  roots  ever  found  to  posseas  stomates,  which  i 
an  freqaently  very  numerous  on  various  parts  of  : 
the  stem  the  part  of  anything  which  resembles 
the  root  of  s plant  in  its  manner  of  growth,  as 
the  root$  of  a cancer ; the  bottom  or  lower  part  of 
anything ; j 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  bell  the  gslhored  beach  | 

They  fastened.— Jtftftoa.  | 

a plant,  of  which  tlie  root  is  cseulcot,  as  bccU,  . 
carrots,  &c. ; the  original ; ' 

It  waa  said.  | 

That  mrself  shouM  be  the  root  and  lather 
Of  mauy  kings. — Shako, 

means  of  growth.  1 

Yet  hath  be  not  root  In  himself.— Jto^^  xIlL  n.  I 
In  Arithmetic  and  Algeiwo,  the  roof  of  any  quan- 
tity, is  an  expression  whoso  continned  multiplica- 
tion into  itself  a given  number  of  times  produces 
the  quantity  proposed,  which  is  called  a poietr  of  i 
such  root, — see  under  Power.  A roof  of  on  c^tto-  ! 
tiofij  is  any  quantity  which  fulfils  the  conditions  j 
proposed  in  such  equation.  In  Music,  a roof  is  ' 
the  sound  in  thorough  bass  from  which  all  other 
sounds  take  their  rise ; also,  the  fundamental  note  | 
of  any  chord.  In  S^pture,  roof  of  bUtemeu^ 
any  error  or  evil  that  produces  discord  or  immo- 
rality. To  take  roof,  to  become  planted  or  fixed;  : 
to  bo  established ; to  increase  and  spread.  J?oo(- 
houndy  fixed  in  the  earth  by  roots.  Root-hviUy 
built  roots.  Aoof-eotor,  an  animal  that  feeds 
on  roots.  Abof-Aouse,  a bouse  built  of  roots,  or 
one  for  keeping  roots.  Rooi^-leafy  a leaf  growing 
immediately  from  the  root ; — r.  n.  to  fix  the  root ; 
to  enter  the  earth  as  roots ; to  be  finniy  fixed ; to 
ho  established ; to  sink  deep ; — e.  a.  to  plant  or 
fix  deep  in  the  enrth ; to  impress  deeply  and  dot* 


ROOTED— ROIL\RIL 


RORATION— ROSE. 


I . »blr.  In  Scripture,  to  bo  rooUd  and  groumled  in 
: Christ,  is  to  be  iinnl^  united  to  him  by  faith  and 

love  ; — V.  a.  or  v.  n.  («*ro/n»,  Sax.)  to  turn  up  the 
earth  with  the  snout,  as  swine.  To  root  up  or 
out,  to  eradicate ; to  extirpate  ; to  exterminate. 

‘ , Rooted,  root'ed,  part,  a.  Fixed ; deep ; radical, 
as  rooted  sorrow. 

Rootedlt,  root'ed-le,  adL  Deeply;  from  the  heart. 

Rooter,  root'ur,  9.  One  who  roots ; one  who  tears 
up  by  the  roots. 

Rootlet,  rootlet,  «.  A radical ; a little  root. 

Roorr,  root's,  a.  Full  of  roots,  as  roo/y  ground. 

Rootstock,  rout'stok,  «.  (roo<  and  etock.)  In  Bo> 
tany,  a proetrate,  rooting,  thickened  stem,  which 
yearly  produces  young  branches  or  plants.  It  is 
common  in  Iridacec  and  Epiphytous  Orchidacesr, 
and  is  often  confounded  with  the  root  Ginger 
and  orris  root  are  examples. 

Bopauc,  ro>pallk,  a.  (ropaion^  a club,  Gr.)  Club- 
formed ; increasing  or  swelling  towards  the  end.  | 

Rofalomera,  ro>pa-lo-me'ra,  9.  (rc^xi/on,  a club,  I 
and  mero9j  the  tlugh,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects;  Family,  Musddi^ 

Rope,  rope,  9.  (rap,  Sax.  re^,  Dutch,  raap,  Frieaic.) 
A large  string  or  line,  composed  of  several  strands 
twist^  togetl3cr ; a row  or  string  of  a number  of 
things  united,  as  a rope  of  onions ; — plu.  (roppae. 
Sax.)  the  intestines  of  birds ; — v.  n.  to  ^w  out 
into  viscosities;  to  concrete  into  glutinous  fila* 
ments.  Among  Seamen,  cable-laid  ropes  are  com- 
posed of  nine  strands,  or  three  great  strands  coo- 
pting each  of  three  small  ones.  Uavser-laid 
ropu  are  made  with  three  strands,  each  consisting 
of  a certain  number  of  rope-yame.  Rajit-bands 
{pronounced  ro&m)  are  pieces  of  small  rope,  bav- 
ing  an  eye  at  one  end,  which  are  used  in  pairs  to 
the  upper  edges  of  the  square  sails.  Rope-yamy 
the  smallest  and  simplest  part  of  any  rope,  being 
one  of  the  threads  of  which  a strand  is  composed ; 
it  denoteshUso  the  yarn  of  any  rope  untwist^  In 
Botany,  rope-gnus,  the  common  name  of  the  plants 
of  the  genus  Restio,  from  the  supple  shoots  of  many 
of  the  species  being  used  as  withes  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Rope-dancer,  one  who  walks  on 
an  extended  rope.  Rope-ladder,  a ladder  made  of 
ropes.  Rope-Maker,  one  whose  oempation  is  to 
make  ropes  or  cordage.  Rope-ruiking,  the  busi- 
ness of  a rope-maker.  Rttpe-trick,  a trick  that 
deserves  the  halter.  Rope-*rtdk,  a long  covered 
walk  where  ropes  arc  manufucturcd. 

Ropbrt,  ro'per-e,  a.  A place  where  ropes  are  made ; 
rogues’  tricks. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  fhlt  of  his 

Toperjft—lHuucs. 

Ropiiites,  ro-fi'tes,  9.  (rojikeo,  I sup  greedily,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Bees:  Family,  Andrcnidic. 

RoptNEss,  ro'pe-nes,  9.  (from  Ropy.)  Stringiness ; 
▼iscositv ; glutitiousness. 

Ropy,  ro^pe,  a.  (from  Rope.)  Stringy;  adhesive; 
that  may  bo  drawn  into  a thread,  as  a glutinous 
substance;  viscous;  tenacious;  glutinous,  as  rc^y 
wine. 

Roqcelaure,  rok'e-lawr,  a.  (French,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a nobleman  of  Ibat  name.)  A 
cloak  for  men. 

BoRAL,  ro'ral,^ 

Robid,  ro'rid,  > a.  (ros,  roris,  dew,  Lat.^  Dewy. 

I Bort,  ro're,  } 

I Borarh,  ro-ra're-i, «.  plu.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
I class  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies. 


Roratiok,  ro-ra'»hnn,  a.  (roratio,  Lat.)  A fi»ning  ' 
of  dew. — Not  used.  11 

Rokidula,  ro«rid'a-Ia,  9.  (ros,  roris,  dew,  I.at.  in  || 
refrrenco  to  the  leaves  being  beset  with  granuhif  j 
hairs,  which  appear  hko  dow.)  A getnis  of  plantar 
Order,  Droeeracen*. 

Rorifkrocs,  ro-rif'e-rns,  a,  (ros,  dew,  and /ero,  I 
bear,  Lat.)  Producing  dew. 

Rorifluent,  ro-riflu-ent,  a.  (ros,  dew  and Jluo,  1 
flow,  Lat.)  Flowing  with  dew.  1 

Rorqual,  rorlcwal,  9. — See  Rorqnalos.  j 

Bobqcalus,  roricwa-his,  s.  (Norwegian,  a whalo  { 
with  folds.)  The  Rorquals,  a genus  of  large  ! 
whales,  characterized  by  the  want  of  teeth,  a short  | 
dorsal  fin,  and  folds  under  the  chin  and  throat,  j 
The  raxor-back  and  finner  of  whalers,  R.  borealis,  ; 
attains  the  length  of  from  100  to  110  feet. 

Rosa,  ro'xa,  s.  (rosa,  Lat  ros,  a roes,  Celtic.)  A 
genua  of  plants,  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  tbs 
flowers.  Don  enumerates  205  species,  some  of  I 
which  have  many  varieties.  J 

BOSACB..B,  ro-za'se-e,  s.  (rosa,  one  of  the  genera.) 

A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  composed 
of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  with  simple  or 
compound  leaves,  having  two  stipules  at  the  base ; J 
calyx  four  or  five-lobed ; valvate  in  aestivation, 
with  the  disc  Bairounding  the  orifice,  having  the 
fifth  lobe  next  the  axis ; petals  perigynons ; ata- 
mens  indefinite,  arising  from  the  calyx ; anthen 
innate,  two-crlled,  and  bursting  lengthwise  ; ova-  ! 
lies  superior,  several,  one-cellcd,  and  one-seeded; 
style  lateral,  near  the  apex  of  the  ovaries ; stigmas 
simple,  and  emarginate  on  one  side;  friiit  either  | 
onc-steded  nets  or  akenia ; seeds  erect  or  inverted. 
Rosaceous,  ro-za'ahns,  a.  (rosoceMs,  Lst.)  Rose- 
like.  In  Botany,  belonging  to  the  order  Rosacesc ; 
applied  to  polypetolous  corollas,  consisting  of  four 
or  more  petals,  spreading  like  a rose. 

Rosacic  Acid,  ro-sa'aik  as'sid,  s.  (rosetu,  red,  Lat.) 

A peculiar  add  deposited  from  the  urioe  of  persons 
labouring  under  gout  and  inflammatory  fever.  It  ' 
is  of  a rose  colour,  and  sometimes  forms  reddish  I 
crystals.  < 

Rosalia,  ro-za'lo-a,  9.  (rosa,  a rose,  I.at.)  Tlie  1 
ancient  name  for  the  disease  now  more  ucclassi-  j 
colly  termed  the  scarlet  fever.  | 

Rosaltka,  ro-xa-li'na,  s.  (rosa,  a rose,  Lot.)  A ge- 
nus of  fossil  Fonunlolfera.  ] 

Rosa-macha,  ro'sa*ma'ka,  «.  The  name  given  in 
Caraccaa  to  the  plant  Brownea  capitella,  scar-  1 
let  flowers  of  wluch  are  disposed  in  dense  heads. 
Rosary,  ro'xa-re,  s.  (rosarium,  Lat.)  A bnneh  or 
string  of  beads  on  which  Roman  Catholics  count 
their  prayers ; a bed  of  rosea;  a place  where  rose- 
bushes are  nnned  or  planted  for  ornament;  a 
chaplet. 

Ro.^id,  ros'ud,  a.  (roactWus,  Lat.)  Dewy;  abound- 
ing with  dew ; consisting  of  dew. 

Roscoba,  ros-ko'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  W.  Roscoe, 
Esq.,  the  first  botanist  who  elucidated  the  plants 
of  the  order  Scitiimiuec,  the  Zingiberaoeflc  of  IJnd- 
^7*)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Zingiberace®. 
Rose,  roie,  s.  (rosa,  Lat.  ros,  Celtic.)  The  flower  of 
a plant  of  the  genus  Rosa ; a knot  of  ribbon  in  the 
form  of  a rose,  used  as  an  ornamental  tie  of  a shoe. 
Under  the  rose,  in  secret ; privately;  in  a manner 
that  forbids  disclosure.  In  Architecture,  rose  or- 
nament, a common  ornament  somewhat  of  the  form 
of  a rose,  used  in  cornices  around  apertures, 
particularly  in  works  of  the  Gothic  st}  le.  Rose- 
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jj  irinr/oir,  a circular  window,  with  compartments  of 
1 1 mullinns  or  tracery  liranchin^  from  a centre : aome> 
tiinee  ca)te«l  a catAtrrim-vherl,  and  aotnetimes  a 
mnrigt>l<i-‘tciminr.  In  Botany,  rote-acacM,  the 
I.<*{;nniinotu  plants,  Robinia  rosea  and  hispida, 
tb«  flowers  of  which  are  large,  showy,  and  rose- 
i coloured:  natires  of  K«rth  America. 

\ I the  common  name  of  the  planta  belonging  to  the 
I ' genus  Jnmbosa.  Rott-bn^,  the  shrub  Kliodixlen* 
j I droll  puntus,  or  Pontic  Rhododendron.  Jittst- 

: cam/Mon,  the  English  name  of  the  planU  of  the 

1 1 genus  Agrxwtemma.  Rote  of  Jtrichoy  the  plant 

1 1 Anostatica  bcirochnntina,  a native  of  Palestine, 

1 1 Barbaiy,  Egj'pt,  and  Arabia.  In  Palestine,  it  is 

I c:dled  Maryam,  or  Mary's  flower,  because  it  is  sup- 
I {Kwed  the  flower  opened  at  the  instant  our  Saviour 

I was  bom.  Ro4t~ga\ly  an  eion>sceiioe  on  the  dog-‘ 

I , rose.  A^se'ifioi/ov,  the  hollyhock.  iZose-root, 

I ' the  English  name  dl  Sedum  rhodiola,  and  other 

I I spccica  of  the  tame  genus.  iZdse-irood!,  the  wood 

. of  the  tree  Physocalymna  floribunda,  a native  of 

I Brazil  In  English  Uistorj,  the  Wan  of  tKe  Rota 

I'  were  the  fends  that  prevailed  between  the  houses 

of  York  and  Lancaster,  a tchiU  rose  and  a rtd  one 
; being  the  respective  emblems  of  the  adherents  of 
I these  familiee,  Roa-%oble^  a gold  coin  tint  used 
I in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  valne  Ce.  8d. ; it  was 
! : stamped  with  the  figure  of  a rose — kcnce  the  name. 

In  Jewelry,  the  epithet  applied  to  such 

precious  atones  as  are  cut  with  a smooth  rounded 
; surface,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as  have  nn- 

I mcruus  facets,  as  rtm-duimond^  a diamond  nearly 

^ bemi>pherical,  cut  into  24  triangular  planes.  In 

klincralogy,  ro»f-qtiartz^  a variety  of  quartz  of  a 
rose  colour.  Rote-pink.,  a pigment  made  by  dydng 
chalk  or  whiting  with  a decoction  of  Brazil-wood 
and  alum.  Rote-wifer^  water  tinctured  with  roses 
by  distillaUoD.  In  Turning,  the  rote-engine  is  an 
appendage  to  the  lathe,  by  which  a surface  of  wood 
or  metid  is  engraved  with  a variety  of  curved  lines. 
Fettiral  of  roses,  a rural  festival  in  France,  in 
which  the  best-beha^'od  maiden  of  the  town  or 
I village  is  annually  crowned  with  roses  in  the 

I church,  whither  she  is  conducted  with  great  pomp 

by  the  rillagers.  The  Pezvians  also  have  a fetti- 
of  roses,  in  which  the  youth  parade  the  streets 
with  music,  offering  roses  to  all  they  meet.  Rote 
J is  also  the  preterite  of  rise. 

Roses  T.,  ro'ze-al,  a.  (roseta,  Lat.)  Like  a rose  in 
smell  and  colour. 

Tlie  rich  and  rvteal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets.— 

Cra*ham. 

Roseate,  ro'ze-ate,  a.  Full  of  rretes;  blooming. 

Rosed,  rozde,  a.  Criinsoned;  flushed. 

A maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  mo- 
desty.— Skukt. 

1 Roselite,  ro'se-lite,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Gustavua 
j Rose  of  Berlin.)  A very  rare  mineral,  which  occurs 
' in  small  deep  m®e-coloure<l  twin  crj’staU,  associ- 
ated with  cobalt  bloom,  at  Schneebe^  in  Saxony ; 
lustre  vitreous  ; translucent ; streak  white : it  con- 
tains oxide  of  cobalt,  arsenio  acid,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  water.  Hardness  = 3.0. 

RosEMAttY,  roie'ina-re,  s.  The  common  English 
name  of  the  plant  Rosemarinus  officinalis,  which 
is  highly  valued  for  stimulating  and  strengthening 
the  ticn'oim  system. 

RosEJtFELPERS,  ro-z<*n-ft'Vdcrs,  s.  ;>/«.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Halts  Rnsenfeld,  a Gorman  impostor,  who, 
about  the  year  1793,  declared  himself  the  MesAlali, 
CUO 


affirming  that  Jesns  Christ  and  bis  apostles  were 
impoatnrs,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  was  the  deril,  | 
ond  that  he  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  f<rar- 
and-twenty  elders,  was  to  govern  tho  world. 
Roseola,  ro-ze-o'la,  $.  (rosews,  rosy,  Lat.)  In 
Pathology,  R(»e-rash,  a rose-cok/ured  eflloresernce,  i 
variously  figured,  without  wheals  or  papube,  and  i 
not  contagious.  Its  diiferrot  species  are,  Ry  (ettira^  I 
summer  rose-rash ; A aufiuaiia/M,  autnmnal  rose-  ,j 
rash ; R.  onmiZu<o,  annular  roae-rash  ; R.  tnfantxHti^  * | 
infantile  rose-rash;  R.  rariolota^  varioloLf  *oso-  i 
rash ; R oaecitM,  vaodne  rose-rash ; R tnmarit^ 
miliary  rose-rash.  I 

Ro.set,  ro'zet,  s.  A red  colour  used  by  psintm. 
Rosicbcciak,  roe-e-kroo'shan,  s.  (ros,  dew,  sod  ! 
cmr,  emos,  a cross,  Lot.)  One  of  a sect  who  ! 
sprung  op  in  the  14tb  century,  who,  among  other 
absurd  pretensions  to  science,  laid  claim  to  the 
disoovory  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  deriving  their  | 
Dame  from  the  assumed  facts,  that  dev  is  the  most 
powerful  natoral  solvent  of  gold,  and  that  ot  I 
which  the  cross  is  the  embk'in,  is  what  pr^ucce 
that  predoOB  metal; — a,  pertaming  to  tito  Rosi-  ' 
crucians  or  their  arte. 

Rosier,  ro'shcr,  s.  A rose-bush. — Obsolete.  \ 

Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear,  I 

Crowned  with  a garland  of  sweet  rosier. — Sprtuer,  | 
Ros1!<,  To'zin,  s.  (proltably  from  Rc»»in.)  The  resi- 
duum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine.  It  is*  a 
light,  hard,  brittle,  infl.'unmable  subiFtance,  of  a 
dark  colour,  of  which,  in  commerce,  there  are  se-  ’ 
veral  kinds; — p.  a,  to  rub  with  rosio.  .) 

RusiKEsa,  ro'se-nes,  s.  State  or  quality  of  being  H 
rosy.  j 

Bosite,  ro'zite,  s.  A mineral  which  ocenrs  in  small  | 
unciystnhsed  grains  ; fracture  splintciy  and  shin-  , 
ing;  colour  faint  roee-red  or  brownish-red.  Ana-  ' 
lysii — silira,  44.901 ; alumina,  34.506;  peroxide  . 
of  iron,  0.688;  oxkle  of  manganese,  0.191 ; pot- 
ash, 6.628;  time,  3.592;  magnesia,  2.489;  soda,  \ 
a trace;  water,  C.333.  Sp.  gr.  2.72:  hanlncsa  I 

= 2.6.  I 

BoslaED,  roeland,  t.  {rhot,  peat,  or  a moor,  VV  elsh.)  ' 
Heathy  land;  moorish  or  wstcry  land. 

Rosltnia,  ros-lin'e-a,  s.  (meaning  not  known.)  A \ 
genus  of  plants : Onler,  Gentianncea*.  I 

Bosmarikvs,  ros-mn-ri'nus,  s.  (ms,  dew,  and  ma-  ; 
rtnus,  pertaining  to  the  sea,  Lnt.)  A genus  of  || 
plants,  growing  gcneniily  in  maritime  situations.  | 
Ross,  ros,  s.  {grout,  rubbish.  Germ.  ?)  The  rough,  < 
scaly  matter  on  the  bark  of  some  trees.  | 

Rossbl,  ros'eel,  s.  (rAos,  peat  or  moss,  Wolali.l 
Peat  or  moeey  land. 

A true  rcMaei  or  light  land.— JfertiiixT.  | 

Rossellt,  ros'sel-le,  a.  Light;  looee. 

The  beet  eoil  Is  a rmetlly  top.— J/orhwer. 

Rostkl,  ros'tel,  ■>  s,  {rostellutn,  dim.  of 

RosTF.ixrM,  rDS-tellum,/  ms^ruei,  a beak,  Lat.) 

In  Botany,  an  elevated  and  rather  Uiickcned  por- 
tion of  the  stigma  of  Orchidaceous  plants,  from 
which  the  ;>ecnUar  gland  separatee  by  which  the 
pollen  masses  of  some  species  of  that  order  are 
evontnally  held  together.  In  Entomology,  the 
mmitb  of  the  louse  and  similar  aplcrons  insects, 
in  which  tbe  cnlinary  trophi  are  replaced  by  an  ' 
rxarticulato  retractile  tube,  from  which  a retrac- 
tile sipbuncle  ie  protruded.  Tbe  uncinated  pro- 
boscis of  the  tape-worms  Is  also  so  called. 
Rostellaria,  roe-tel-la're-a,  s.  {rottelbm^  a little  ' 
beak,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  belonging  to  tbf 


BOSTELLATE— ROTAUA.  ROTAttY— fiOTTEK.  j 

Stmmbrnae.  The  shfll  haa  an  nscendini;  idphon, 
j formed  by  a groove  thickened  oo  each  ride,  which 

extends  upwards  on  the  spire;  outer  lip  various, 
bat  never  rimuted  at  the  kise. 

Bostellatb,  rus'tel-Iote,  a.  Having  a rustoL 

BosTULLiFORsr,  ros-telle-fawnD,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a rosteL 

Bostbr,  roe'tur,  s.  (corrupted  from  Register.)  In 
|j  Military  affairs,  a plan  or  table  by  which  the  duty 
of  officers  is  regulated. 

BosTRAr.,  ros'tral,  a.  (rostrum,  a beak,  lott.)  Ro> 
sembling  the  beak  of  a ship;  pcrtahiing  to  the 
beak. 

Bostbaria,  roa-tra'r«*a,  $.  (rostrum,  a beak,  Lat) 
A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  an  annual  Euro- 
pean grass:  Order,  Graminacee. 

, Rcmtratr,  ros'trate,  1 a.  (rostmtus,  from  rot- 

Rostrated,  ros'tra-ted,/  tmm,  a beak, 

Beaked : applied  to  parts  of  plants,  to  shells,  frc., 
. which  have  a beak>like  process;  ftimUhed  or 

j adorned  with  beaks,  as  a rortrafe<f  galley. 

Rostriporm,  ros'tre-fawrm,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a beak, 

j,  Bostrixux,  ros'trw-lum,  a.  (diminntive  of  ro$~ 
j trum,  a beak,  Lat.)  In  Entomology,  the  oral  in- 
strument of  the  6ca  and  other  Aphaniptera,  in 
' ' which  the  ordinary  tropin  are  replaced  by  a bivalved 
beak,  between  the  valves  of  wluch  there  are  three 
lancet-shaped  instruments. 

RosTUt'M,  ros'trum,  t.  (Latin.)  The  beak  or  bill 
1 of  a bird;  the  beak  or  head  of  a ship.  In  ancient 
Rome,  the  elevated  platform  in  the  fomra,  so  called 
* from  its  basement  being  decorated  with  the  prows 
. of  shi|«.  In  Cheini.stry,  the  pi)>o  which  conveys 

the  distilling  liqnor  into  its  receivtr,  in  the  com- 
mon  alembic.  In  Margery,  a crooked  jiair  of  scissors, 

1 used  for  dilating  wounds. 

Rosy,  ro'ze,  o.  like  a rose;  blooming;  red;  blaah- 
ing:  charming;  made  in  the  form  of  a rose. 
^ Roty-botomedy  embosomed  among  mses. 

1 crowned,  crowned  with  roses.  Hoty-titUedy  hav- 
ing the  tints  of  the  rose. 

1 Rot,  rot,  r.  n.  (rotian,  Sax.  rotten,  Dutch.)  To  be- 
I come  decomposed  ; to  putrefy  ; to  decay; — r.  a. 
to  make  putrid ; to  bring  to  corruption ; — a.  pu- 
trefaction ; putrid  decay;  a distemper  incident  to 
' sheep,  irLsing  from  a great  number  of  small  aniin.'il.'i 
of  the  genus  FasdoU  breeding  in  the  liver.  The 
1 disease  is  usually  attributed  to  wet  seasons  and 

‘ moist  pasture.  Dry-ntt,  a highly  destructive 

1 Vf^table  disease,  nlfecting  timber  in  the  founda- 

1 tions  and  other  parts  of  buildings  in  particular 

soils  and  situations. 

Rota,  ro'ta,  t.  (Ijitin,  a wheel.)  An  eccle.riastical 
1 court  at  Roine,  composed  of  twelve  prelates,  of 

1 whom  one  most  bo  a German,  another  a Frcnch- 

t man,  two  Spaniards,  and  eight  Italians.  This 

1 court  takes  cognizance  of  all  suits  in  the  territory 

I of  the  church  by  appeal,  and  of  all  matters  bene- 

\ ficiary  and  patrimonial.  In  British  History,  a club 

1 of  politicians,  who,  when  the  goveniment  so  often 

wavered  in  1C50,  were  for  contriring  an  eqnol 
' government  by  rotation. 

Rotala,  m-lu'hi,  s.  (rotOy  a wheel,  Lat.  in  refereneo 
1 to  the  leaves  being  whorled.)  A genus  of  plants, 

consisting  of  wnall  herbs:  Order,  I.ylUracea:. 

RotalIa.  ro-ta'le-a,  s.  (rota,  a wheel,  Ijit.)  A 
1 genus  of  Foraminifora,  found  abundantly  in  the 
Chulk  formation  ; the  genus  is  abo  recent  as  well 
; as  fossil. 

Rotary,  ro'ta-re,  $,  (rota,  a wheel,  Lat.)  Turning,  [ 
as  a wheel  on  its  axU.  Rotary-enfftncy  an  engine  | 
which  acts  by  a rotatory  motion,  instead  of  the  ’ 
altenmte  or  reciprocating  one  of  the  beam  aod 
piston.  1 

Rotate,  ro'tate,  a.  In  Botany,  wheel-shaped  \ 1 
monopetalous ; spreading  nearly  flat  without  any  t 
tube,  or  expanding  into  a nearly  Hat  border  with  . 
scarcely  any  tube.  Rotatc-planty  wbecl-sha|«d, 
and  flat  without  a tube.  | 

Rotatf.D,  ro'ta>ted,  a.  (rofatHt,  Lvt.)  Turned  . 

round,  as  a wheel ; whecl-shapr<l.  [ 

Rotation,  ro-ta'shun,  a.  (rota&»y  LaL)  The  act  i 
of  taming,  as  a wheel  on  its  axis.  j 

Rotative,  ro'ta-tiv,  a.  Turning,  as  a whwl. — • 
Little  used. 

Rotator,  ro-ta'tur,  t.  (Latin.)  That  which  gives  a 
dreular  or  rolling  motion.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle 
producing  a rolling  motion.  | 

Rotatoria,  ro-ta-to're-a,)  o n .•!»  1 

A r — See  Rotif'-ra.  j 

Rotatories,  ro  ta-to-res,  / 

Botatort,  ro'ta-tur-e,  a.  (from  Rotator.)  Turn- 
ing on  an  axle,  as  a wheel ; rotary ; going  iu  a 
circle ; following  in  sucoesrion.  ) 

Rote,  rote,  a.  (rota,  a wheel,  Lat.)  A round  of 
words ; frequent  repetition  of  word.s  or  sounds,  ' 
without  attending  to  the  meaning,  or  to  principles 
and  rules.  An  ancient  musical  instrument,  which  | 
appears  to  have  l>ee.n  somewhat  rimiUr  to  what 
the  French  call  a fic/fr,  and  the  English  n kurdy- 
ffwdy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaticer  and  some 
others  of  our  early  poets — (obsolete  in  tliis  acu-se);  ^ 
— r.  a.  to  repeat  frequently. 

Speak  lo  the  people  ! 

WoitIn  rolal  In  yonr  tonmie ; tiastan)!i  and  srHahles 
Of  no  allowoncu  to  your  bosom's  truth.— £Ao.U. 

— p.  ft.  to  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession. — IJttle 
used  u a verb.  j 

Rotklla,  ro-tclTa,  a.  (rota,  a wheel,  Ijit.)  A , 
genus  of  MolluAca,  belonging  to  the  Rotellinr  t the  | 
shell  is  flattened,  nearly  disemd,  and  poUshi'd ; ^ 
inner  lip  very  thick,  and  spreading  over  h.*i1f  of  the  ; 
under  surface;  apeitoie  small;  angulated;  oper-  | 
colum  homy.  | 

Rotellin^,  ro-tel-U'ne,  a.  (rotelh,  one  of  the  1 

genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Truchidjc,  or  Top-  ' 
shells ; the  shell  pcrlacouus,  depressed,  smooth, 
and  highly  polish^;  mouth  smooth;  umbilicus 
closed. 

Rotiikr-bcast,  rofAW'beest,  a.  (hryther,  a qua- 
druped, Sax.)  An  aoiinal  of  the  Boviue  genus. — 
Obsolete. 

The  birarc  to  chose,  the  hiiidc  to  run,  the  cruel  bosre  to  fall  , 
Ut>wn  Uie  boards  of  hod  uuw  do  Itut  at  all. — 

OoUiHf  (1567). 

RomER-EATLS,  ro/A'ur-navls,  a.  plu,  (corrupted 
from  rudtlcr-rutiU.)  Among  Shipwrights,  nails 
with  very  full  beads,  for  fuKtotung  the  rudder-irons 
of  ships. 

Rothia.  ro'^e-a,  a.  (in  honocr  of  A,  W.  Roth  of  ; 
Bremen,  author  of  Teutimien  Flora*  Germanicas.)  [ 
A genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  I’a-  | 
pilionaccw.  • | 

Rotifera,  ro-tircT-a,)  a.  (roUt,  a wheel,  andy«r»», 
Rotifers,  ro'tc-furs,  / I carry,  Lat.)  Wheel  , 
animalcules,  on  order  of  Infusoria,  distinguished  | 
by  cert^un  ciliated  appetidage.s  at  the  aitterior  port  : 
of  the  body,  which  seem  to  move  bi  a rapid  ro- 
tatoiy  manner. 

RoTTE!f,  nAn,  o.  (ruflen,  Swod.)  Putrid;  carious;  ^ 

j 
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RO ITEXN  KSS— BOUGH. 

putfpswnt;  not  finn  or  trusty;  nnsmmd; 
foctive  in  principle ; trvarhrrotui*,  deceitful; 

Hi*nce,  mUm  thtnff!  or  I *hAll  sbiike  thy  Umei 
Out  of  thy  gtinneiiu.— .b'Aai4. 

defective  in  snbstnnce ; not  sound  or  hard ; fetid ; 
iU'emcning.  a mineral  occurriof;  at 

RskewuH,  in  Derbyshire,  and  believed  to  arise 
from  the  docotnposition  of  the  shale  of  that  emm- 
try ; colour  dirty*givT,  or  rwidisli -brown,  passing 
into  black;  dull,  earthy,  soft,  meagre  to  the  touch, 
and  emitting  an  unpleasant  odour  when  rubbeti 
Composition — alumina,  86;  silica,  4;  carbon,  10. 

' It  is  used  for  polUliing  metals,  stones,  and  glass,  as 
well  as  many  other  purposes.  'Hie  name  is  also 
given  to  the  various  kinds  of  tripoli.— See  Tripolu 

Rottenness,  rotn'nes,  $.  Thu  state  of  being  rot- 
ten; cariousness;  piitrefuetion ; uusoundness. 

I Rottlehia,  rot-le're-a,  $.  (in  bonour  of  the  Kev. 

I Dr.  Bottler,  a botanist  and  Danish  missiutury  at 
I Traiiquebar,  in  the  East  Indies.)  A genus  of 
' plants ; Order,  Euphorbiacea*. 

Rotl’La,  rot'u-la,  «.  (diminuth-e  of  rota,  a wheel, 
Lat.)  In  Anatomy,  the  knee-pan. 

Rotulina,  rut-u-li'na,  «.  (rotula^  a Uttlo  wheel, 
I^t.)  A genus  of  fossil  Foramiiiifera. 

Rotl'lcs  \Vintoni.«,  ro'tu-lus  win-to'ne-e,  s.  An 
exact  sun  ey  of  England  ina<lc  by  King  Alfanl,  and 
so  called  from  its  ^itig  kept  at  Winchester ; it  b 
now  no  longer  in  existence.— Coioei. 

Rotund,  ro-tund',  a.  (^mtuadu*^  latt.)  Round; 
circular ; spherical.  In  Botany,  circumscribed  by 
otM  mibroken  curve,  as  a rotund  leaf. 

BoTliNiiA,  ro-tun'da,  s.  A nmiid  building;  any 
I building  wbicli  is  round,  both  on  the  outside  and 
inside. 

[ RoTUNDirouora,  ro-tun-«lo-fo1e-ua,  a.  (rofum/us, 

I round,  and  /oliutn^  a leaf,  Lat.)  Having  round 
leaves. 

j Ron  NDiTr,ro-tun'dc-te,  s.  Roundnesa;  sphericity ; 

I circularity. 

I Ro(Jiii.E,  roul)!,  «,  A RnssUn  coin. — St>e  Ruble. 

' Roucoo,  ruoOnto,  i.  A snbstanoo  used  in  dyeing; 
tite  some  os  Anotto,— which  see. 

Roue,  roo'ay,s.(Krrnch.)  In  the  foshionalde  world, 
a person  devoted  to  a life  of  pleasure  and  sensual- 
ity, and  regardless  of  the  oonstraints  of  moral 
principle. 

Rouoe,  rooih,  i.  (French,  red.)  A pgment  of  a 
lake  colour,  prepared  from  the  dried  Bowers  of  the 
Cartbamitt  tinctorus,  or  safilower.  Roufft  ft  AV/r, 
^French,  red  and  black,)  a game  at  cards,  so  called 
from  the  colours  on  the  cloth  on  which  it  U played ; 
—a.  red  ; — r.  a.  and  r.  n.  to  paint  with  rouge. 

Rough,  ruf,  a.  (Areojt,  AreoA,  hrroj\  Sux.  ruiff, 
Dutch,  rough,  t^aggy.)  Not  smooth ; rugged  ; 
haring  inequalities  on  the  surfaco;  not  wrought 
or  polished,  as  a rotr^A  diamond  ; tlirown  into 
hugu  waves ; violently  agitated,  as  a rou^A  sea  ; 
stormy;  boisterous,  as  weather;  harsh  to 

the  taste;  grating  to  the  ear;  jarring;  unhar- 
monioua ; nigged  of  temper;  severe;  austere; 
rude  ; not  mild  or  courteous ; coarse  in  manners  ; 
violent ; not  easy,  as  a ro«^A  remedy ; uncivil, 
as  rouyh  mutge ; hard-featured ; not  dclU'jite, 
as  a rnwjh  visage ; terrible ; dreadful ; disor- 
dered or  coarse  iu  appearance ; hairy ; shaggy ; 
covered  with  hairs,  bristles,  or  the  like.  Rough- 
rfro'/yAt,  a draught  not  perfected ; a sketch. 

to  dww  or  dellue.\l*  coarsely.  Rottyh- 
flrfom,  coarsely  drawn.  tl/^tgk-fooUd,  feather- 


footed, as  a n>ugk-/i>ottd  dove.  Rough-Uattdf  ^ 
having  rough  leaves.  ^ot^A-rufer,  one  who  breaks  . 
horses.  Roitgh-thod,  shod  with  shoes  armed  with 
points,  as  a rou^A-aAoef  horse.  Rough  $tucco, 
stucco  Boated  and  brushed  In  a small  degree  with 
water.  Rough~vfork.,  to  work  over  coarsely,  with- 
out regard  to  nicety,  smoothness,  or  6nish.  Roughs 
furottghk,  wrought  or  done  Coarsely.  In  Botany, 
rtm^A-cAerri/,  the  plant  Anthrisens  vulgaris. 
Roughcast,  ruf-kasl',  v.  a.  (rou^A  and  coat)  To  ' 
form  in  Ita  first  rudiments,  without  revision,  oor-  j 
rection,  or  polish;  to  mould  without  nicety  or 
eh?gance,  or  to  form  with  asperith-s;  to  cover  with 
a mixture  of  plaster,  and  shells  or  pebbles a 1 
rude  model ; the  fixm  of  a tiling  in  its  first  nidi-  ] 
menta.  In  Architecture,  roxtgk-ca^  a species  of  | 
plastering  ased  on  external  walls,  emudsting  of  a ' 
mixture  of  lime,  small  shells  or  pebbles,  ocuuuou-  I 
ally  fragments  of  glass,  and  similar  luateriala. 
Roughen,  rufn,  v.  a.  (from  Rough.)  To  moke 
rough  ; — r.  n,  to  grow  rough. 

Rouoii-IIEw,  ruf-hu',  e.  a.  {rough  and  Acie.)  To 
hew  coarsely  without  smoothing;  to  give  the  first 
form  or  sha;>e  to  a thing.  i 

There's  a dlvioltT  that  shape*  onr  ends,  I 

^w^A-A«ki  them  bow  we  wllL — SKttka.  ' 

BouGll-UKWN,  ruf-buue',  part.  o.  Hewn  coarsely, 
without  smoothing:  unpolished,  or  not  nicely  fin- 
bhed  ; rugged ; of  coarse  manners ; rude.  | 

A rou<;A-Ar«)a  seaman.— i 
Rougiiixgs,  ruflngs,  $.  plu.  Grass  af\er  mowing  ! 

or  reaping. — Local.  j 

Roroiii.Y,  rufle,  «<t  With  roughness.  j 

Roughness,  mfnes,  «.  Unevenness  or  sapority  of 
surface;  austcreneas  to  the  taste ; ta.etc  of  astrin-  I 
gency ; harshness  to  the  ear ; ruggedness  of  tern-  i 
per;  austerity;  rudeness  of  liehnriotir  or  manners; 
want  of  refinement ; so'erity,  or  handiness  of  db- 
cipline;  violence  of  operation  in  mediciiies;  nn- 
polished  or  nnfinbhed  state  • inelegance  of  dress 
or  appearance ; tempestuousness ; bobterousness ; 
violent  agitation  by  wind;  coarseness  of  features. 
Rouoiit,  rawt.  Reached — used  for  rm^At,  the  old 
preterite  of  r*eocA. — OWlete. 

The  moon  was  a month  old,  when  Adam  was  no  more. 
And  row^Ai  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  oame  to  6ve-sooro. 

Roct.adr,  roolade, «.  (French.)  In  Music,  a trilling 
or  qu.'ivering^ 

Roui.bau,  roo-lo',  i.  (French.)  A little  roll ; a • 
roll  of  guineas  in  pa{}er.  I 

Roumea,  roo'me-a,  s.  (in  memory  of  P.  R.  Bourne 
de  8t.  Laurent.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  : 
Flocourtiacem. 

Roun,  rown,  v.  n,  {ntnian^  Sax.)  To  whisper; 

He  vomjiaI  in  his  ear. — Oiattcer, 

—V.  a.  to  address  in  a whbper. 

A Uttle  wholoaome  talk 

That  none  could  hear,  close  rownfd  in  the  car.— .S^rion.  | 
— Obsolete  in  both  senses.  i 

Rounck,  towns,  ».  Tlie  handle  of  n priiUing-pres.s,  | 
Rounukval,  rown'oe-val,  $.  {RoHcctcuUei,  a Span-  i 
ish  torn!  at  the  foot  of  the  i’}Tenees.)  A variety 
of  pea. 

Bound,  rownd,  a.  (rorsfl,  Fr.  and  Dutch,  rvnd, 
Germ.  Dan.  and  SwmL)  Cylindrical;  circular; 
globular ; full  or  large,  as  a round  sum  ; smooth ; 
flowing ; not  defective  or  abrupt ; 

In  hit  satires,  Horace  U qnlek,  roumA  and  pleasant.— 

r.ofhim. 
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full,  quick,  or  brisk,  as  a round  trot;  jtlump; 
bold;  positive,  u • rowiJ  assertion.  Rounds 
bad^dy  rw0id-4houJdertdy  having  a round  back  or 
shoulders.  A rotmd  number,  a number  ending 
with  a cipher:  a complete  or  full  norober.  Romd- 
robin,  a written  petition,  memorial,  remonstrance, 
&C.,  signed  br  names  in  a circle,  so  as  not  to 
show  who  signed  it  first.  Round  touere,  in  An- 
tiqoitj,  structures  ^’mijing  from  30  to  130  feet  in 
height,  and  from  20  to  feet  In  diameter,  to  be 
fonnd  in  rarioos  places  in  Ireland,  and  also  in 
Scotland.  The/  are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and 
their  uses  hare  not  }ret  been  ascertained ; — pl^ ; 
1 open ; candid  ; fair ; 

itoww^dealing  la  the  honour  of  man's  nature.^ 
JJaem. 

I — t.  a drcle ; a sphere ; an  orb ; acrion  per- 

I formed  in  a arcle,  or  passing  throogh  a series 

I of  hands  or  things,  and  coming  to  the  point 

r j of  beginning ; the  time  of  such  action ; n>> 

^ tation  in  office;  succession  or  ridaritude;  a ron- 

{ ; die ; the  step  a ladder ; a walk  performed  bj  a 

j,  gnaid  or  officer,  to  surrej  a certain  district;  a 

I ’ general  discharge  of  fire-arms,  in  which  each  aol- 

I'  dier  fires  ouce;  a dance;  a song;  a ronndelaj. 
In  Mufic,  a short  vocal  composition  In  three  or 
more  parts,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  first 
YMoe  begins  alone,  ringing  to  the  end  of  the  first 
i part,  then  passes  on  to  the  second,  and  after- 
‘ wards  to  the  third,  &c.,  the  other  voices  foUowing 
SQcci's.dvelj  tlie  same  routine,  till  all  are  joined 
i together.  A round  eartridge$  and  balU,  one 
I cartridge  to  each  man.  A round  of  beef  a cot  of 
the  thigh,  through  and  acroea  the  bone ; — v,  a.  to 
make  circnlar,  spherical,  or  cylindrical;  to  sur^ 
round ; to  encircle ; to  encompass ; 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  snd  our  UtUe  lift 
I Is  rounded  vith  a sleep.— AoJtt. 

to  form  to  the  ard)  or  figure  of  the  section  of  a 
circle ; to  more  about  anything ; to  mould  into 
smoothness,  as  a sentonee.  To  round  m,  among 
Seamen,  to  pull  upon  a sLsek  rope,  which  passes 
throo;^  one  or  more  blocks,  in  a direction  nearly 
horizontal ;— o.  fi.  to  grow  or  become  round ; to 
go  ronnd,  as  a guard ; (corrupted  from  roew),  to 
whisper.  To  round  to,  in  sailing,  to  torn  the 
head  of  the  abip  toward  the  wind ; — ad,  on  all 
rides ; circularly ; in  a circalar  form ; from  one 
side  or  part^  to  another,  as  to  come  or  turn 
i round ; not  in  a direct  line  t by  a course  longer 
than  the  direct  one,  as,  the  short  road  is  not  the 
j best,  let  os  go  round.  AU  row^  in  commwi 
speech,  over  the  whole  place,  or  in  every  direc* 
tion  ;--  jgrep.  on  every  ride  of ; about ; In  a circnlar 
course,  or  in  all  parta,  as,  to  go  round  the  dty. 

< To  come  or  pel  round  one,  to  gain  advantage  over 
^ one  by  flattery  or  deception ; to  ciirumvent 
: BoinTDAiiouT,  Townd'a-bowt,  a,  {round  and  about.') 

. Indirect ; going  round ; loose ; 

I Parapbrsse  is  a reandatowr  way  of  translating.— FelAw. 

I ample;  eitenrive;  endrcling;  encompassing;— 

I s.  a lai^  horizontd  wheel  on  which  cliildrcn  ride; 
a long  strait  coat. 

Rocwdel,  rown'del,  §.  (ronddle,  Pr.)  In  Heraldry, 
an  ordinary  m the  fonn  of  a circle. 

Rouhdcl,  rowii'de4  ^ ».  (jondeUt,  Pr.)  A 
' RorirDei.AT,  rown'de-lay,!  song  or  tunc,  and 
I also  a dance,  in  which  passages  or  parts  are  re- 
I pcsted.— 3ee  Rondeau. 
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Roi'XDIIRad,  rowndlied,  s.  (row»(/ and /teuj.)  li\  ' 
English  History,  a nickname  given  by  the  cavaliers  | 
to  the  Puritans  at  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars,  either 
from  the  close  skull-cap,  reaching  down  to  the  { 
ears,  then  worn  by  staid  and  serious  pemons;  or  ’ 
from  the  ettstom  that  prevailed  among  them,  of 
wearing  the  hair  close  cut  to  the  head.  : 

Rot'NDHiiAUKD,  rownd^od-ed,  a.  Having  a round  I 
head  or  top.  | 

RoimnnoosE,  rownd'hows,  $.  A constable's  pri»  i 
son ; the  prison  to  secure  persons  taken  by  the  ! 
night-wat^  till  they  can  be  examined  by  a ma-  ' 
gistrate.  In  ships  of  war,  a water-closet  near  tho  | 
head,  for  the  use  of  particular  officers.  In  mcr- 
chsnt  ships,  an  apartment  in  tho  after  part  of  tbe  I 
quarter-dwk,  having  the  poop  for  its  r^ ; some-  1 
times  called  the  coach. 

RoclfDiNO,  rowndlng,  a.  Round  or  roundish ; > 
neariy  round; — f.  among  Seamen,  old  ropes  wound 
about  the  p^  of  the  cable  which  lies  near  tbe  ' 
hawse,  or  athwart  the  stem,  to  pre^’ent  its  chafing.  | 
Rounding  in,  a pulling  upon  a alack  rope,  whi^  j 
passes  in  a nearly  horizontal  direction  through 
one  or  more  blocks.  Rounding  up,  a pulling  in  j 
like  manner,  when  a tackle  hangs  nearly  perpendi- 
cnlar.  ! 

Rocxdisr,  rowndlsb,  n.  Somewhat  round ; neariy 
round. 

BoimDiflicrEss,  rownd'ish-nea,  a.  The  state  of 
being  roundish.  j 

Roundlkt,  rowndlet,  t.  A little  circle. 

Rouxdlt,  rowudle,  ad.  In  a round  form  or  man-  t 
ner;  openly;  boldly;  without  reserve;  peremp- 
torily; briskly;  with  speed;  completely;  to  the 
purpose ; vigorously ; in  earnest. 

I was  called  anythinir,  and  I would  hava  dons  any^ 
thing  Indeed  too,  and  roejkiit|r  too. — Sltak». 

RouKDifEAS,  rownd'nes,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
round,  circular,  globular,  or  cylindrical ; fulness ; 
smoothness  of  flow ; openness ; plainnen ; bold-  | 
ness;  poritivenest. 

Roukdrioob,  rownd'rij,  v.  a.  (round  and  rufye.) 

In  'nilage,  to  form  round  ridges  by  ploughing. 
Rourd-Bobih. — See  under  Round- 
Rouwdb,  rownda,  a.  yriu.  In  Militaiy  affairs,  the 
officers  and  men  who  go  round  to  inspect  and  re- 
lieve the  sentinels  on  duty  as  guards.  In  Ships, 
a sort  of  platform  aairocuiding  tbe  head  of  ^e  j 
lower  mast. — See  Top. 

I Bocsb,  rows,  r.  a.  (of  the  same  class  as  nrise  and 
I rice.)  To  wake  from  sleep  or  repose ; to  excite 
to  thought  or  action ; to  put  into  action ; to  agi- 
tate ; to  drive  a beast  from  his  den  or  place  of 
rest r.  w.  to  awake  from  sleep  or  repose ; to  be 
eidtcd  to  thought  or  actioo.  ln*Marine  affaire,  to 
poll  together  upon  a cable,  hawser,  &c.,  without 
the  aid  of  tackles,  capstans,  or  other  mechanical 
powers ; — s.  (roet,  Dutch,)  a fall  glass  of  liquor ; 
a bumper  in  honour  of  a health. — Obeolete  aa  a 
noun. 

They  have  given  me  a route  already. 

— Not  pest  a (Hot,  as  1 am  a anldior.F— Shois. 
Rousbb,  rowi'ur,  a.  One  who  rouses  or  excites. 
Rodsiko,  rowxlng,  part  n.  Having  power  to  awake 
or  excite ; great  or  violent,  as  a rousing  fire. — 
Vulgar  in  thia  sense. 

Bouasbacxia,  roo-aokaVa,  #.  (In  honour  of  M. 
Desrousscaux,  coadjutor  with  Lamarck  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Botanique.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Melastomacer.  j 
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1 ROUST— BOWEN.  BOW  EB— BOYTELET. 

RorsT,  mwst,  u A torrent  oocwumed  by  t tide.— 
Uni^soal. 

Bout,  rowt,  «.  (rotfe,  Germ,  roty  Bntcb,  a gtaxg,  a 
rabble,  rhateter,  a crowd,  Welsh,  rwto,  a herd,  Fr.) 
A rabble  ; a clamorous  multitude  ; a tamultaoui 
crowd.  In  Law,  a rvui  b when  an  illegal  aasem- 
blj  of  three  or  more  persons  proceed  to  do  an 
nnlawfol  act,  whether  they  carry  into  effect  the 
original  object  of  their  meeting  or  not.  A select 
oom^y;  a party  fur  gaming;  (tierotUy  Fr.  rorto, 
Itah)  the  breaking  up  or  defeat  of  a band  of 
troops,  or  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops  de- 
feat^ and  pnt  to  fli^t ; (route,  Fr.  ranta,  Span, 
a road,)  the  course  or  way  which  Is  travelled  or 
1 passed,  or  to  be  passed ; — r.  o.  to  break  the  ranks 
of  troops,  and  put  them  to  flight  in  disorder ; to 
defeat  and  throw  into  confusion ; (for  roo^)  to 
turn  up  the  goond  with  the  snoot ; — r.  n,  to  as* 
j semble  in  a clamorous  and  txunnltuoaa  crowd  | 
j The  meaner  sort  rvuterf  together.— £o«pa. 

(Amton,  Sax.)  to  snore. 

They  had  godo  lejitr  for  to  routs, 

To  wtra  mighten  sicpe  brnt.— CAower. 

1 —Obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses. 

1 RoDTiTrs,  rd'tene',  s.  (French,  from  rote,  a wheel, 
Lat. ) A round  of  bosioess,  amusement,  or  plea- 
sure, daily  or  frequently  pnrraed ; particularly  a 
course  of  bosinesa  or  official  duties  regularly  or 
1 frequently  returning  ; custom  ; practice. 

Rotb,  rore,  n.  (rdc^,  to  rob,  Dan.  hrovfa.  Ice), 
to  move  from  a place;  sfr^cn,  to  tore  or  wander.) 

1 To  wander;  to  ramble ; to  range  ; — e.  a.  to  wan* 
i der  over  (elliptical). 

1 tiar^  the  field,  I chanc'd 

A goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold. — MQteii. 

To  shoot  an  arrow,  called  a rorer ; 

Bren  at  the  marke-whlte  of  his  heart  ahs  roved,  fipsnssr. 
to  draw  a thread,  string,  or  cord  through  an  eye  or 
apertnre. 

BorgR,  ro'Tur,  s.  A wanderer ; a ranger ; one  who 
rambles  about ; a fickle,  inconstant  person ; a 
a robber  or  pirate ; a kind  of  arrow. — Obsolete  in 
tlie  last  sensei 

Here  be  all  sorts— Sights,  rovers,  and  bott-«hafts.^ 
Ben  Jonsom. 

At  rotors,  without  any  particalar  aim. 

Providence  shoots  not  at  rovers.— SoatX. 

Boviholt,  rorelng-le,  odL  In  a wandering  manner. 

RoviNOMEAa,  rovelng^nes,  t.  State  of  roving. 

Bow,  ro,  s.  (ratea,  Sax,  roihe,  Germ.)  A number 
of  persons  or  things  ranged  in  a line ; a line ; a 
rank  ; a file  ; — r.  a.  to  impel  by  oan,  as  a boat ; 
to  convey  by  rowing,  as,  to  rote  the  captain  ashore ; 
— r.  a.  to  labour  with  the  oar,  aa,  be  rotes  well. 

Row,  row,  s.  A riotous  ; a riot ; a low  vulgar 

wo^ 

RowafiLB,  roVbl,  a.  Capable  of  being  rowed  upon. 

That  long  barren  fen, 

Oooe  rowalU,  but  now  do^  nourish  men 
la  neighbour  towns,  and  taels  the  weighty  ploogh.— 
jCn  Jenson. 

Rowel,  rowVl,  s.  (roiesfls,  old  Fr.  dim.  of  roue,  s 
wheel,  rads2,  Oerm.)  The  snail  wheel  of  a spur ; 
a little  flat  ring  in  horses*  bits.  In  Farriery,  a 
roll  of  bmr  or  silk  passed  through  the  flesh  of 
horses,  answering  to  a teton ; — v.  a.  in  Surgery, 
to  make  a wotindi,  and  keep  it  open  by  a roie^ 

Bowkx,  row'en,  $.  A field  kept  up  till  aAer 
Michaelmas,  that  the  com  left  on  the  ground  rosy 
spn»ut  into  green.  In  New  F.nglsnd,  the  second 
growth  of  grass  in  a season  '%  caUod  the  roieen. 

6M 

Bower,  ro'ur,  «.  One  who  rows  or  manages  a boat  > 
with  oara.  i 

Bowiko,  rolng,  t The  act  of  impelling  a boat  by  | 
oaiu.  1 

Bow-lock,  rolok,  s.  That  part  of  a boat's  gun* 
wsle  on  which  the  oar  rests  in  rowing* 

Row-port,  ro'porte,  s.  A purt-lu4e  in  small  vea-  ; 

•els,  for  workmg  an  oar  in  a calm.  | 

Botal,  ro/al,  a.  (French.)  Kingly ; pertaining  to 
a king ; re^  ; noble  ; fllustrioos ; magnificent.  ' 
Royal  antler,  the  third  branch  of  the  bom  of  a : 
hart  or  buck,  which  shoots  out  from  the  rear.  A 
gold  coin  worth  10s.,  fonnerly  current  in  England. 

In  Navigation,  a small  sail  spread  immediately 
above  the  top-gallant-sail ; sometimes  it  is  called  . 
the  top-gallaiit-royaL  Royals  is  the  name  given,  ' 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  first  regiment  of  foot  in  , 
the  British  service ; it  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  1 
regular  corps  in  Europe,  k Artillery,  royals  are 
small  mortars  which  carry  a shell  whose  diameter 
is  5^  indies.  Royal  ossenf,  the  last  form  through 
which  a bill  goes  previously  to  becoming  an  act  of 
parliament.  It  is  either  given  by  the  sovereign  in 
perwm,  or  by  royal  commission  rigned  with  the  | 
sovereign's  own  hand.  Royal  6wr^,  inoorpora-  i 
lions  in  Scotland  created  by  royal  charter,  giving 
jurisdiction  to  the  magistiatee  within  certain 
bounds,  and  vesting  certain  pririleges  in  the  in* 
habitants  and  btirgesses.  A burgh  is  called  a \ 
royal  buryh,  if  it  holds  of  the  sovereign ; if  it  1 
bolds  of  a subject,  it  is  termed  a buigh  of 
barony.  Royal  btty,  the  plant  Lauras  Indicos,  a | 
native  of  Madeira,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  V'ignlaticA.  Rttyal  stitch,  an  old  operation  for 
the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  consisting  in  potting  a 
ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  sac  till  adbcdve 
inflammation  is  excited.  Royal  fishes,  whales  and  : 
stnigoons,  which  belong  to  the  crown  when  thrown  | 
on  shore.  In  Astronomy,  the  Royal  Oak,  Bobnr  | 
Carolinnm,  is  a coastellation  formed  by  Halley  in  i 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

Rotausm,  roy'aMxm,  s.  Attachment  to  royalty. 

Botalist,  roy'al-ist,  s.  An  adherent  to  a ki^; 
one  attached  to  the  prindples  of  mooaxtlneal 
goveramenL 

Botalizb,  roy'a-lixe,  v.  a.  To  make  royaL 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  yonr  busbaul  kioEi 
To  royatue  his  bkioa,  1 spilt  mine  own. — SiaJbs, 

Rotallt,  roy'al-le,  ad.  In  a royal  manner. 

Botaltt,  rov'al-te,  s.  Kingship ; eharacter  or 
office  of  a king ; state  of  a king ; rights  of  a king. 

In  the  plural,  the  emblems  of  a sovereign ; pre- 
rogative, 

Roybxa,  roy-e'na,  s.  (in  honour  of  Adrian  Van 
Royen.)  A genus  of  plants,  eonsiitting  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order, 
Ebenaoec. 

Rotlra,  Toyle-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Professor  Dr. 
John  Boyle,  London.)  A genus  of  {dants : Order, 
I^amiaoens, 

Botke,  royn,  v.  a.  (royner,  Fr.)  To  bits;  to 
gnaw. — Obsolete. 

Yet  did  be  murmur  with  rebellions  nnand, 

And  softly  rvyiw  when  savage  cboler  gan  rodouod.— 

Spenser. 

Both  lait,  roynlsh,  a.  (roffneux,  mangy,  Fr.)  Mean ; 
paltry ; sorry. — ObMiete.  ! 

Tbe  roynisk  down,  si  whom  eo  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  langh.— 

Rottblet,  roy'tel-et,  s.  (roitetet,  Fr.)  A Uttls 
king. — Not  in  use.  i 
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60TTI8H,  roytlfthf  o.  WUd ; irregular. — Obaoleta. 
Mo  weed  ineauned  to  skoir  lu  reyliaA  (aet 
In  thia  encloouro. — Be^ttmomL 
BoXBUKomAy  rok»>bar'e-a,  $.  (in  houoar  of  Dr. 
Rozborgh,  author  of  a tpWndkl  work  on  the  plants 
of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.)  A genus  of  plants, 
forming  the  natural  order  Rozburghiacew, 
Boxbubohiacb^  roka-bnr-e-a'se-e, «.( Jioxbmykia^ 
the  onlj  genua.)  A natural  order  id  Dictogens, 
with  btezual  flowers ; solitary,  tnany-icedcd  car- 
pels,  with  long-stalked  anatropal  seeds,  and  a 
basal  placenta  * perianth  of  foor  'large  petalcud 
diriaons ; four  hjpogynous  stamens ; oraiy  supe- 
rior, and  ooe-oelkid.  It  oomdsts  of  shrulte  with 
tuberous  roots  and  reticulated  coriaceous  leaves ; 
the  steins  have  been  known  to  attain  a length  of 
600  feet 

Run,  rub,  t.  a.  (rkvbunPf  Welsh,  m&cn,  Gertn.) 
To  move  any  substance  along  the  surface 
another  with  pressure ; to  scrape ; to  clean  * to 
scour ; to  touern,  so  as  to  leave  something  of  that 
which  touches  behind ; to  obstruct  by  collision ; 
to  remove  or  separate  by  frirtion,  as,  to  rub  out  a 
stab ; to  touch  bard ; to  rub  dltnen,  to  comb  or 
airry,  as  a horse;  to  rub  ojff^  to  clean  any- 
thiug  by  rubbing ; to  rub  out,  to  erase ; to  obli- 
terate : to  rub  upy  to  burnish ; to  excite  or  rouse 
to  action,  aa,  to  rub  up  the  memory; — o.  n.  to 
move  BO  as  to  subject  to  fnction,  as,  the  wheel 
rub$  against  the  gate-post;  to  fret;  to  chafe,  as, 
to  rub  upon  a sore ; to  move  or  pans  through 
difficulties,  as,  to rif6  through  the  world; — a.  the  act 
of  mbbiug ; friction ; hinderaoce ; coUhdou ; oh- 
st  ruction  j 

Well  play  at  bowls; 

'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  Is  full  of  nha, 

And  tliaC  niy  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. — Artois. 

difficulty ; cause  of  onearineaa ; pinch ; 

To  sleep  I perchance  to  dreaas— ay,  there's  the  rwft.— 

8kai$. 

sarcasm ; jedee ; aomething  grating  to  the  feelings 
RrnuACK. — See  Robbiah. 

RuuntJt,  rub'bur, «.  The  person  or  thine  tbst  rubs ; 
a Urge  coarse  file ; a whetstone.  In  Gaming, 
two  games  gained  out  of  three;,  or  tl>e  game  that 
decides  the  contest;  or  a contest  oonsiatlog  of 
three  games.  In  Sail-making,  a amail  iron  im- 
plement, fixed  in  a wooden  handle,  and  used  to 
rub  down  and  flatten  the  seams  of  the  sails.  Iu~ 
ditm-rubber,  caoutchouc,  a pliable  elastic  sub- 
stance, obtained  fnen  Siphonia  elastka  of  South 
America. 

Rcbbige. — See  Rubbish. 

Rubbish,  rublush,  t.  Fragments  of  stone  or  other 
matter  used  in  building ; broken  pieces  o£  any  , 
structure;  ruins;  waste  or  rejected  matta;  any-  I 
thing  worthless ; mingled  mass ; confusion.  ' 
Rudblb,  n^b1>l,  a.  Rwigh,  unhewn  stonee;  rub- 
bish. Mubblo  U periiaps  ths  oldest  form  of  the 
word  ni&6tsA. 

Carry  out  ruUt*  la  mestar,  awk  bFoken  atniee  of  old 
tmlldinga.— Airre<  (IdflO). 

IiubbU~4i<jnet, — see  Boulders ; the  word  now  used 
for  those  water-worn  fragments  imbedded  in  the 
diluTioin,  or  scattered  orer  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  many  plaoea.  RubbU-work^  a rough  kind 
of  msagniy,  tn  which  the  stones  are  merely  roughly 
flattened  on  the  side  which  is  to  lie  outwards,  snd  ' 
the  whole  well  connected  by  large  quantities  of 
Oiuxtar,  The  filling  in  tt  the  back  of  archs^  dec.  is  ! 


also  called  rubbU'Work,  it  not  bring  done  so  care- 
fully as  the  surface  which  is  to  meet  the  eye. 

Rvbbckia,  rd-bekVa,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated Glaus  Rodbeck,  professor  of  botany  at 
Vpeal,  died  in  1702.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plimta:  Suborder,  Tubnfiflone. 

Bvbefacibkt,  rv-be-fa'shent,  a.  (pd>rfoc%o\  Lat^ 
Making  red ; — s.  in  Medidne,  a snbstanoe  or  ex- 
ternal ^plk^on  wbkb  produces  redness  of  the 
skin. 

Rubeliis,  iDol>e-Iite,  s.  Red  Tourmaline,  a mineral 
of  a red  colour  of  various  shades.  In  the  form  of 
its  crystals  it  resembles  schorl,  as  well  as  its  power 
of  acquiring  opposite  e^ctrkities  by  heat.  Its  con  - 
stltoents  are— silica,  42.00;  alumina,  40.(K); 
soda,  10.00;  oxides  of  msngaarw  and  iron,  7.O. 

Rubeola,  nt-be'e*^  s.  (nther,  Lat.)  Measles, 
•B  «upU<m  of  crimson-eolourod  stigmats,  or  dots, 
grooped  in  irregular  drdes  or  crescents,  ocairring 
for  four  days,  and  tsnumating  in  minute  furfura- 
ceoua  scales. 

RCBBSCEXT,rd-be9'sent,a.(n»fteiicsMr,Lat.)  Grow- 
ing or  becoming  red ; tending  to  a red  colour. 

Rubbeaul,  roo'^xawl,  a.  |n  Gcnnan  eup^titioa, 
the  name  of  a famous  spirit,  who  is  sokl  to  dd  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  and  the  benighted  wanderer, 
but  to  wage  war  with  the  proud  and  wicked. 

Rubi a,  roo'Usa,  #.  (rw6er,  red,  Lat.)  A genoa  of 
plants:  Order,  Cinchonaceae. 

RuniACE.*. — Cinchonacea*. 

Rubican,  roo^be-kan,  a.  (French,  from  rtthco,  F am 
red,  Lat.)  Rubican  colour  of  a horse,  is  s bay,, 
sorrel,  or  black,  with  a li^t-grey  or  white  upon 
the  flanks,  but  the  grey  or  white  not  predominant. 

Robicel,  roo'be-Bcl,  «.  A variety  of  the  ruby  from 
BraziL 

Rubicchd,  roo1»e-kund,  a,  (rubiauidutt  Lat)  In- 
dining to  redness. 

Rubicubdity,  ru-be-kun'de-te,  s.  The  stats  of  b»- 
ing  red ; redness. 

Rubied,  roolto-ed,  a.  Red  as  a ruby. 

Thrioe  upon  thy  fingers’  tip, 

Thrice  upon  thy  ru^ci  lip.— JUt/iM. 

Ruoific,  rfi-lnflk,  a.  (ru&cia,  red,  and /ado,  I make, 
Lat)  Making  red 

RuBinCAnoir,  rfi-be-fb-ka'ihtm,  $.  Act  of  making 
red. 

RUBxroBJC,  no1>e-fawnD,  Having  the  form  of 
red 

Bcbxft,  rool>e-fi,  u.  a.  To  make  red 
Wateres  ruhtffi»g. — Chauetr. 

RuBionrorfi,  rfi-bij'e-nus,  a.  (nibiffo,  rust  or  mil- 
dew, Lat)  Rusty. 

RuniGO,  rii-bi'go,  a.  fLatin,  mildew.)  Mildew,  a 
genus  of  Fungi,  which  grows  like  the  loaves  of  the 
dder:  Tribe,  Hypbomycetes. 

Rubious,  roo'l^us,  a.  (rubeu*,  red,  Lat)  Red* 
ruddy 

Dtan's  Hp 

Is  not  mere  emoUk  and  rvMona — Shuk*. 

Ruble,  roo'bl,  s.  A Busman  integer  of  account 
The  rilver  ruble  bi  divided  into  100  copecs,  and 
equal  in  value  to  3s.  lid  sterling.  An  ukase  in 
1839  eatabUshed  the  s^er  ruble  as  the  only  legal 
measure  of  value  throughout  the  empre.  l^is 
ukase  fixed  the  exchange  of  paper  into  specie,  at 
the  rate  cf  350  copers  in  paper  for  100  copecs  iu 
silver,  making  the  pa{>cr  ruble  worth  lOjd.  nearly* 

Rubric,  roolirik,  $ {rubrique,  Fr.  rubdeo,  I..at, 
Ital.  aod  Span,  from  rub«t\  1 am  red,  Lat.)  Ib 
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t}K>  Canon  Ijiw,  a title  or  article  in  certain  ancient 
law-booka,  50  culled  beoauM  written  in  red  letter* ; 
directions  printed  in  praver>booka  rod o> 

to  adorn  with  red. 

Jiubrkk,  or  rod  making. — Sir  Itaae  Aneton. 
Wbat  UuiugL  mjr  name  atowd  rubrick  00  the  wall*  ?— 

Jhp€. 

RmitiCAT.,  roo'bre-kal,  a.  Bad;  placed  in  mbric*. 

Ri'BBICate,  roo*bre-kate,  r.  a.  To  mark  with  red. 

Ribstone,  rub 'atone,  a.  A atone  for  aharpeuing; 
a whetstone. 

A enuUe  fur  barite,  with  rvb$tamt  and  iand.~7WMr. 

Bl'BCLa,  roo'bu-U,  a.  (ru&ua,  a bramble  or  raap,  or 
ita  berry,  Lat.)  A name  ^ren  bj  Dr.  Good  in> 
stead  of  the  barbaroua  term  Framboeeia,  or  Yaw*. 

Rl'BDS,  roo'bus.  a.  (rw&eaw,  red,  Lat.  in  r^erenre  to 
the  ooloor  of  the  fruit  in  aome  of  the  apedea.) 
j 'The  Brambles,  a genua  of  planU : Order,  Roaaeeas. 

; RI'BT,  roo'be,  «.  (ru^eua,  re^  Lat.)  A transparent 
, red  variety  of  rbombohedral  oon^nm.  It  is  the 
1 spinel  of  Wenier.  It  difi'en  from  the  aapphire  in 
1 containing  more  ailex,  and  in  being  lesa  hard.  It 

1 ia  next  in  value  aa  a gem  to  the  diamond  It 

chiefly  conriata  of  alamina,  and  ia  found  in  aOnnal 
soil  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  and  other  eaatern  oountriea ; 
redneaa ; 

Can  yon  behold  such  ilghta 
A nd  Xfvp  the  uatural  ruAy  of  yoQT  cheeki, 
When  mine  fa  blanch'd  by  fear?— 
anything  red ; a bUin  a blotch ; a carbuncle 
n.  a.  to  make  rod. 

! With  aangnlne  dropa  the  walla  are  mWed  raond.— 

I Ajw. 

— & red,  aa  ruAsr  Upe<  JMy  •evyper,  native  oxide 
1 of  copper,  ao  called  by  ita  ruby  colonr.  Ryb^  of 
oraenie,  or  mJpkmr^  t^  protoeiUpburet  of  arsenic, 
or  red  compound  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  Adiy 
of  tutc,  the  protoaalpbnret  of  sine,  or  red  blende. 
Roeb^niSy,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  gamete. 

* Rt^CK,  ruk,  a.  (derivation  nnoertaint  aocoi^g  to 
Home  Tooke,  it  ia  from  lertffan,  to  cover,  Sax. ; 
but  it  appears,  from  Groee  and  Ray,  to  be  a north 
country  wtwd,  meaning  to  aqnat,  or  shrink  down. 
It  seema  chiefly  to  have  bwn  applied  by  our  old 
authors  to  birds.)  To  cower ; to  sit  close ; to  lie 
close. — Obsolete. 

And  they  rseken  to  their  nest, 

Aud  resten.— C'Aosttr. 

On  the  hooae  did  mckf 

, A cursed  owlo,  the  tnoseenger  of  ill  suoceM  and  lueke.— 
Gouiftfiuez). 

Shakiipere  naes  root  in  the  tame  sense ; 

The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  ehlmiwy'a  top. 

— a.  (from  to  cover,  Sax.)  a crease;  a 

wrinkle ; a fold ; a plait. 

Buctation,  ruk-U'shun,  a (rveto,  I bdeh,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  belching  wind  from  tho  atomach. 

Bt'D,  rud,  a.  A fish  of  the  genus  called 

also  tho  Red  •eye; 

1 J^uM  differ  from  tho  true  roach  as  much  aa  a herring 
1 from  a pilchard.—  H'aUutt. 

1 redness; 

If  or  mdJs  ia  Uko  acarlot  In  gnUiL— CAeiieer 
; —Hi.  red ; ruddy ; rosy— {obsolete) ; 

Sweet  btukhea  stained  her  cheek, 

Uor  e'en  were  blark  aa  alow.— 

1 Sir  (TumUae,  ia  Ar^a  SoUta. 

a.  to  make  red. 

Her  eheoka  like  apples  the  eon  had  rwU^. — fyeassr. 

BrDARit,  ru«da're*i,  a.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
n.ime  given  to  old  gladiators,  and  sonietimca  to 
000 

those  who  had  only  fooght  for  a short  time,  and  I 
were,  at  tho  reqiioM  of  the  people,  discharged  fnMO 
the  public  acnice,  each  of  them  being  presented 
with  a ntefu,  or  wooden  aword— hence  the  name. 
RfODER,  rud'dnr,  a.  (nsier,  Germ.  rotAer,  an  oar, 
Sax.  roder,  Swed.)  A long  flat  piece  of  timber 
bung  U|M)n  the  stem-post  of  a abip  or  boat,  for  the 
purpcMu  of  aUeriiig  it.  Andder-coaf,  a covering  of 
tarml  canvaa  nsod  to  prevent  water  fram  entering 
at  the  rudder  bole.  Rwider-pemtfamft,  atrong  pieces 
of  rope,  ending  in  chains,  by  which  the  rnd^,  if 
unshipped,  ia  held  to  the  ship's  quarter ; that  which 
guides  and  governs  the  coarse. 

For  rhyme  the  mAiir  It  of  veneo, 

By  which  they  steer  their  pleasant  eoomea— 

^M^roa. 

Rudder-pfreJkj  a small  fish  said  to  follow  at  the 
rudder  of  ships  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  1 
Ritdder-akooky  the  piece  of  wood  fitting  betweeo  I 
the  head  of  the  rodder  and  the  rodder  hole,  to  pre- 
vent the  play  of  the  rodder  in  case  of  the  tiller  ba> 
ing  removed. 

RtiDDiBO,  rud'de-ed,  a.  Made  ruddy  or  red. 
Rl'DDIBXM,  rod'de-nea,  a.  The  atate  approaching  j 
to  redneaa,  or  of  being  a lively  flesh-colour. 

The  noJJiVM  upon  her  lip  la  wet; 

You'll  msr  It  if  you  kiss  It — ^lAaAa. 
Bvdblb,  rud'di,  a.  A tpedea  of  rod  earth  colonnd 
by  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  ia  called  Aee/  in  Scot- 
land. 1 

Buddleman,  nd'dl-man,  a.  One  who  digs  ruddle 
or  red  earth. 

Beemeaivd  like  a nuidfftmrn,  a gipsy,  or  a chimney- 
iweeper.— AooL  0/  MtL 
Ri'DDOCK,  rud'duk,  a.  (ruddoc.  Sax.)  The  red- 
breast.—Obeolute. 

The  merry  lark  her  matlua  sings  aloft; 

The  ooxle  ahriUs;  the  rwddock  varbica  soft.— 

Chauerr. 

Bi'PDT,  rud'de,  a.  (nsde,  mda.  Sax.)  Of  a red  or 
lively  fleah-cokmr;  of  a golden  oidw. — Kot  used 
in  sense. 

A erovn  of  gold  eodoeed  her  brow.— Drydn*. 

Budb,  rood,  a.  (French  and  Italian,  rujo.  Span. 
rwU$,  Lat)  Rougli ; uneven ; unformed  by  art ; 
of  coarae,  rough  manners ; unpolished ; oncivU ; 
clowniab;  rustic;  violent;  fierre;  impetnoua,  as 
the  rwde  storm ; harsh  inclement,  aa  the  rwU 
winter;  ignorant;  nntaoght;  savage;  barbaxuus; 
artless ; inriegant,  as  a rude  translation. 

Rctdely,  luodle,  od.  In  a rude  manner ; fiercely ; 
tumultuously ; without  exaeCnesa ; without  nicety ; 
coarsely ; unsldlfiilly  ; violently ; bouteroualy. 
BuDEXKsa,  rood'nes,  $.  State  of  being  rude ; course- 
ness  of  mannort ; incivility ; ignorance ; ODokiUul- 
neaa;  artJeasneaa;  ineiegaoce;  stonnineas;  rigiur. 
Budextctbe,  roo'drn-tun,  a.  (French.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  figure  of  a rope  or  aUlll  sometimes 
|dain,  sometimes  curved,  with  which  the  fluting* 
of  columns  are  someCunes  filled  up : same  aa  Cell- 
ing,—which  see.  1 

Bcdkrast,  roo'der-a-K,  a.  (from  nidta,  Lat.)  Be-  ^ 
loni^ng  to  rubbish. — Not  used.  i 

Budebatiox,  rod-er-a'sbun.  a.  The  lajbg  of  a < 
pavement  with  pebbles  or  little  stones.  | 

Budrsbt,  roods'bf,  a.  An  uncivil,  turbuleot  fellow.  > 
*-Not  in  use.  i 

A mad-bnUnod  rwifarfy,  AtU  of  s|deeo.— Aoka.  | 

Bctdoba,  rud'je-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Edward  Bodge,  1 
F.R.S.  and  L.S.,  anther  of  Plantanim  Guiame  ^ 
looM.  .t  D««ription-.)  A gcuu. 
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pUntt,  coD^rting  of  treei  or  •hrubo,  natives  uf 


Guiana  t Order,  Cinchonaoea^ 

RimiMBifT,  roo'die-ment,  «.  (French,  rwdintenhun^ 
Lat.)  A first  principle  or  elenMiit ; that  which  ii 
I first  to  be  leamixi ; the  original  of  aarthing  in  its 
first  form.  In  Natorml  History,  an  imperfect  or- 
gan, which  has  never  been  fully  fonn^ ; — v,  a. 
to  furnish  with  the  first  principles  or  mica;  to 
• gronnd ; to  settle  in  first  principles.— Not  osod. 

1 RuDiMKirrAi.,  rfi-de-men'tal,  > a.  Initial ; per- 
I RoDiiuifTABr,  rd-^men'ta-rc,/  tuning  to  m- 
( diments  or  first  principles. 

' Rodis,  roo'dis,  s.  In  Roman  AnUqmtr,  the  wooden 
' sword  ptta  to  tbo  gUdistora,  who  boesras  exempt 
firom  the  puUie  serviee.  See  Rndiarii. 
Bux>mas-dat,  rfid'mss-daj,  s.  (from  «w<fe,  the  croaa.) 
' Tbs  feasts  ^ the  bdy  cross,  of  which  there  srs 
tsro,  vii.  00  the  8d  Met,  the  uventMO  of  the 
croes ; end  the  14th  of  September,  boljrood-daj, 
or  tbo  exaltaUoQ  of  the  crose. 

Bcdolpuba,  rd-dolfe-a,  «.  (in  honoor  of  Cheriee 
I Asmond  Rudolph,  a botanist  of  Jena.)  A genpa 
I of  Leguminous  plants : Suborder,  PaptHonaoee. 

' BvDOLrmvB,  rd-dorfine,  a.  An  epitlUt  ap^ed  to 

I a set  of  astronoQUCsl  tables,  computed  by  Kepler, 
and  founded  on  the  observarions  of  Tycho  Br^fi. 
They  are  called  the  Rudolphine  tables,  in  boncur 
of  Rudolph  IL  of  Bohemia,  who,  upon  tbo  death  of 
Tycho  in  1601,  conferred  upon  Kepler  tbs  title  of 
Imperial  MatbeinatidatL 

Bctb,  too,  V.  a.  (reomoa,  AreouMti,  Sex.  rAuav, 
Welsh,  reiieii,  to  rapent,  Germ.)  To  grieve  for; 
to  lament ; to  regret e.  n.  to  have  oompasaioa ; 

J pray  you,  that  yon  will  rm  on  ma.— CAoecar. 

— a sorrow;  repentance.— Obeolete. 

£m  oven  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen.  Qhak*. 
In  Botany,  the  plant  Rota  graveotens,  and  other 
plants  of  the  same  genos.  It  was  scdenily  called 
herb -grace,  or  herb  of  grace. 

Here  did  slie  drro  a tear;  here  la  this  plaes 
ru  set  a bank  of  rue,  sown  herb  of  itraes. 

Xtu  even  for  rath,  here  shortly  sbaU  be  seen, 

I In  the  remembranoa  of  a weeping  queen.  <SAals. 
Ri’BroL, rooTdl, a.  Woefnl;  mournful;  sorrowful. 
RuEyui.LT,  rooT«l-le,a<f.  Mournfully ; sorrowfully. 
Rubfulkbss,  roo'fiil-nss,  s.  Sorrowfulncm;  mourn- 
fiilueas. 

Bubi50,  rcN>lng,  s.  Lamentation. 

1 pray  God,  this  sadden  riches  make  not  agidn  a loug 
[ reptmtanoe;  this  sudden  joy  a long  recMg.— fte  Tko*. 

' AeilA. 

j Bubllk,  ifi-eF,  s.  (French,  s narrow  street.)  A 
circle : an  assembly  at  a private  house.— Not  used. 

1 The  poet  who  flourished  In  the  scene  Is  oondemnod  In 
the  nulU.—Dr]fde$i. 

I RurBSCBKT,  rfi-fes'sent,  a,  (rv/etea,  I grow  red, 

I Lat.)  Reddish ; tinged  with  red. 

Ruff,  ruf,  s.  (roi^^cna,  to  wrinkle.  Armor.)  A piece 
I • of  plaited  linen  worn  round  the  neck ; anyUting 
collected  Into  wrinkles ; a stats  of  roagbneaa ; the 
act  of  making  a noise  by  beating  with  the  feet  or 
bands  in  tol^  of  applause  by  an  audience;  a 
small  fish  of  the  genos  Percha;  the  harX  Fringe 
pognax  of  Unoms,  Machetes  pugnsx  of  Cuvier, 
so  called  from  the  rongh-Uks  arrangement  of  fea- 
I there  on  the  neck  of  the  male o.  a.  to  ruffle ; to 
I disorder;  to  trump  any  other  suit  of  cards  at 
I whist.  In  Falconry,  to  hit  the  prsy,  but  not  to 
trust  it. 

[ BuFFiAjr,  ruf'yan,  s.  (ru/^Sono,  Ital.)  A brutal, 

I boisterous  fellow ; a cut-throat;  a robber;  a mur- 


derer o.  brutal ; sav^ly  boisteroas  rupintt  • I 
rage;— IP.  n.  to  rage;  to  raise  tumults;  to  play  ' 
the  ruffian. — Obsolete.  ; ' 

A fultor  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlcmeats. 

If  it  hath  rujBta'rf  BO  upon  the  pwa,  ' 

What  riba  of  oak,  whvo  mouQtaltu  melt  open  them,  I 
Can  bold  Um  mortolee 

RuFFlAM-LlKB,  ruf 'van-liko, \ ad.  Like  a ruffian;  | 
Ruffiakly,  ruf  yan-Ie,  / dissolute ; Ucen-  | 
tious;  brutal;  \*iolent.  j 

Rufflb,  ruf'fl,  V.  o.  (ruy/elen^  to  wrinkle,  Belgic.)  I 
Property,  to  wrinkle;  to  draw  or  contract  into  ' 
wrinkles,  open  plaits,  or  folds;  to  disorder,  by  - 
making  lesa  smooth  or  evenly ; to  put  out  of  form ; , 
to  disc^poee ; to  agitate ; to  disturb ; to  put  out 
of  order;  to  throw  disorderly  together;  ' 

1 rnJFd  op  follen  leaves  In  heap. — CAsjibb— . 
to  roll  the  drum,  as  on  certain  occasions  when  marks  ; 
of  respect  sra  paid,  generally  written  ruff; — s.  that  i 
which  is  disordered ; that  which  is  not  Imd  smooth ; 
that  which  is  rough  or  jars ; s tumult ; cotneno-  | 
tion ; s plaited  ornamental  piece  of  linen ; a roll  ‘ 
of  drum  on  presenting  arms,  otherwise  a ruff.  | 
Ruffled,  ruf'fid,  a.  Agitated ; disturbed,  as  • 
ntffitd  mind ; fuirnisbed  with  rufBes. 

Rufflexbbt,  ruf'fl-ment,  s.  Act  of  ruffling. 
Ruffler,  ruflur,  s.  A swaggerer;  a boisterous  - 
fellow. — Obsolete. 

The  ranke  raUe  of  Roroysh  ruffert. — 

BaU^  ret  a Vfmrat,/oL  6fl. 

Rutfliko,  rufliog,)  s.  The  act  of  beating  the 
Ruffiro,  ruflng,  ) drum,  called  the  ruff,  done 
on  oertrin  occasions  as  a meric  of  respect;  dis- 
tuibanoe ; commotion. — Obsolete  b this  sense. 

With  great  Crosbla  aad  hosinesi,  with  great  stirring  , 
and  rufiitg. — Barret.  | 

Bufftbr-hood,  ruf'tur-hood,  «.  In  Falconry,  a j 
hood  worn  by  a hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn.  j 
Buo,  rag,  $.  (ruiff^  Dutch,  rowcA,  hairy,  n*ugh,  ; 
Germ.)  A coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth,  used  for  | 
a bedcover,  or  for  oovvring  the  carpet  before  a 
fire-place ; a rou^  woolly  dog. — Not  osed  in  the 
last  sense. 

Water  raps  and  deml-wolvea  are  claased 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.— iSAakB. 

Suf-fovmed,  wearing  a coarse  or  rough  gown. 

Like  a rag  pewaaf  watchman.— amt  FUL 
Booobd,  rag'ged,  a.  Rougb ; full  of  unevenness  or 
asperities  on  the  surface ; rough  in  temper ; harsh ; ' 
crabbed ; austere ; harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear ; ; 
sour ; surly ; frowning ; wrinkled ; violent ; rude ; | 
boisteroaB;  shaggy.  In  Botany,  acabrous ; rough,  ^ 
wHh  tubercles  or  stiff  pointa.  > 

Ruggedly,  rog'ged-U,  ad.  la  a rougb  or  rugged  ■ 
manner.  j 

Bugobdebss,  rug'ged-nes,  s.  State  or  quality  of  : 
bemg  rugged;  ronghneas;  asperity  of  surfsce; 
roDghness  of  temper;  harshiiest;  snrlinem;  coarse- 
ness ; rudeoem  of  manoera ; stormineas ; boister- 
oomeas. 

BcGDr,  roo'gin,  s.  A nappy  doth. — Not  in  use. 
Rugieb,  roojene,  s.  (French.)  A surgeon's  rasp. 
Rugose,  roo'gose,)  a.  (ra^ostd,  LaL)  Wrinkled; 
Rugous,  roo'gus,  I full  uf  wrinkles.  In  Conch- 
ology,  applied  to  shells  which  are  rugged  and  full 
of  wrinkles;  In  Botany,  to  leaves  when  the  veins 
are  mote  contracted  than  the  disc,  so  that  the  disc 
rises  into  little  boqusUties,  as  in  the  primrose  and 
•age ; in  Entomolo^,  when  longitudinal  elevations 
are  jdaoed  irregnlarly  on  tbs  surface,  resembling 
eoarse  wrinklea. 
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RUGOSUY— RULE. 


BULER— KUMUUXG. 


Ri  oosiTTy  ru-gos'e-te,  i.  SUto  of  being  wrinkled. 

Ruin,  rooln,  «.  (ntMC,  Fr.  from  ruMUiy  LaL  and 
^pan.)  Destruction  ; fall ; OTorthrow  ; defeat ; 
that  change  of  an}'thing  which  destroTi  it ; mls< 
chief : bane ; 

UsToe,  and  spoil,  and  mia  are  mp  bane.— jn/toa. 
a decayed  etiific«  or  dty,  or  other  work  of  art : 
nuns  U generally  used  to  express  this  meaning,  as, 
a castle  or  city  in  miiu;  the  decayed  or  enfee!*leil 
remains  of  a natural  ohjecty  as,  a great  mind  in 
mtns ; the  cause  of  destnictiun ; 

Thcr  were  the  rvia  of  him  and  aii  Israel,— 

S Ckrvn,  xxriii. 

a.  to  demolish ; to  pull  down,  bum,  or  other* 
wise  destroy ; to  sobvert ; to  destroy  In  any  man- 
ner ; to  defeat  or  counteract,  as,  to  non  a project ; 
to  deprive  of  felidty ; 

Grace  with  a nod,  and  mta  with  a frown.,— />r|rilea. 
to  bring  to  everiasting  misery,  as,  to  nun  the  soul ; 
to  impoverish,  as,  to  be  rmned  by  speculation  ; — 
r.  n.  to  fall  into  ruins ; to  ran  to  rain : to  become 
dilapidated ; to  be  reduced  to  poverty  or  misery. 

i BriTfATK,  roo'e-nate,  r.  a.  To  demolish;  to  sub- 
vert ; to  destroy , to  reduce  to  poverty. — Obsolete. 

I will  not  rwi«>u«  my  lather’s  bouse.— 

Ruination,  nl-c-na'shun,  s.  Subversion;  over- 
throw; demolition. — Used  ooUoquially. 

Ruined,  roolnd,  pari.  a.  Demolished ; overthrown ; 
undone ; reduced  to  poverty. 

Ruikkr,  moln-ur,  s.  llie  pereon  or  thing  that  ruins. 

Ri  iNOrs,  rooln-us,  o.  (nunosiu,  Lat.  mincttx,  Fr.) 
Fallen  to  ruin  : utterly  decayed ; demolished ; dila- 
pidated; destructive;  baneful;  pcniiduus;  bring- 
ing or  tending  to  certain  rain  ; consisting  in  rains. 

Ruinouslt,  roo1n-u8-le,  odL  In  a ruinous  man- 
ner; destructively. 

Ri'iNousNEaa,  roo^-us-nea,  s.  Roinoos  state  or 
quality, 

i Buizia,  rd-iah'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Don  HippoHb> 

I Buiz,  who  travelled  in  Peru  and  (Thili,  author,  in 
conjunction  with  l*av«i,  of  Flora  PeravUna  et 
ChilcnsU.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Uyttneri- 
acec. 

Bui.e,  rool,  s.  (rrffle.  Ft.  rheol,  Welsh,  rtgol^  Sax. 
rtyvla^  from  re^,  I guvem,  LaU)  Ciovermnent ; 
empire ; away ; snpreme  oommand  or  authority ; 
that  which  is  eatablished  as  a principal  standard 
or  directory ; establiabed  mode  or  course  of  pro- 
oeeding  in  Um  conduct  of  life ; a maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  obeerved  in  any  branch  of  art  or 
flcieiice ; a simple  instrument,  ordinarily  of  hard 
wood,  thin,  narrow,  and  str^ht,  eerring  to  direct 
the  drawing  of  straight  Unes,  sometimes  marked 
ao  as  to  measure  short  lengths  for  fvet,  Incliea,  &c. 
In  Monasteries,  Corporationa,  or  Sociotiea,  a law 
or  regulation  to  be  obeerved  by  the  society  and  its 
paiticalar  members.  In  Law,  an  order  made  by 
the  court  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  parries  in  a 
suit,  usually  commanding  the  opposite  party  to  do 
•ome  act,  or  to  show  canse  why  some  act  should 
■ot  be  done.  A rale  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be 
either  a nife  not,  or  to  thow  coase,  or  a tmU  o&to- 
UUe^  A mU  mtiy  or  to  $hoto  cause,  commands 
the  party  to  show  canse  why  be  will  not  do  the 
act  required,  or  why  the  obj^  of  ibe  rule  should 
Dot  be  enforced.  RnUt  are  either  general  or  pM- 
ricular.  (7enero/ rufes  rclato  to  matters  of  practice, 
as  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  the  court  for  the 
general  gmdanoe  of  the  suitors  R^tU*  not  pmoral 
are  sikH  as  are  conAned  to  the  particular  ceeo,  in 
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reference  to  which  they  have  been  granted.  A 
ruU  abtoluie  coinmanda  the  subject-matter  to  be 
forthwith  enfiirced.  The  rales  for  regulating  the 
practioQ  of  courts,  and  which  the  judj^  are  em- 
powered to  foame  and  put  in  force  as  occasion  may 
require,  are  termed  rules  of  oowrt,  RuU  of  courts 
an  order  made  either  between  parties  to  a euit  ou 
morion,  or  to  regulate  the  pracrioe  of  the  eoort. 
—Jacob.  Rules  of  tie  Kutfs  Rmek  prison 
are  oertaio  limits  without  ibe  walls  within  which 
prisoners  in  custody  are  aBowed  to  live,  on  giving 
security  to  the  moreschal  not  to  escape. — Jacob. 

In  Arithmetic  and  .\lgebra,  a detexrainate  mode 
prescribed  for  performing  any  operation.  In  Gram- 
mar, an  established  mode  of  construction,  or  the 
exprearioD  of  that  form  in  words.  Rule  of  liree, 
that  rule  in  AritliineUo  which  diiwts,  when  three 
tenns  are  given,  how  to  find  a fourth,  which  shall 
have  the  same  ratio  to  the  tliird  term  as  the  second 
has  to  the  first.— See  Froportion.  Shdin^rule, 
a meth*tr^t^»^  instrument,  serv  ing  to  solve  a num- 
ber of  questions  from  the  ^ange  of  the  posirioo  of 
the  slider  by  iii!»pcction,  and  thenTore  of  much  im- 
portance  to  the  less  educated  artisan.  A'aifricni  I' 
slide-ruUy  an  important  invention  by  Mr.  Cameron 
of  Glasgow,  fur  perfimning  by  inspecrion  the  vari- 
oua  questions  which  occur  in  astronomy,  naviga- 
tion, surveying,  mechanics,  and  generally  all  ihoee 
which  depend  on  tiigonometry  for  ihrir  s^rion 
r.  a.  to  govern ; to  manage  with  power  and  autho- 
rity; to  control;  togoveruthemovcmentsoftbmgs; 
to  condnet  and  to  settle,  as  by  a rule ; to  make  with 
lines  by  the  aid  of  a ruler.  In  lAw,t•>c^tabh{ihbyae- 
c^ee  ; to  command  or  require  by  a rule  of  court,  a»  to 
rule  the  sheriff  to  return  the  writ,  or  the  plsiiiliff 
to  reply ; to  settle  or  decide  a point  of  law  arv-iug 
upon  a trial  at  mri  prius ; — e.  n.  to  hav  e pos  er  or 
command;  to  exercise  supreme  authority,  gene- 
rally followed  by  over. 

^cy  ihall  rule  otter  their  oppressors.— /su  xir. 
Ruler,  rooler,  s.  Governor;  one  who  has  supreme 
command ; an  instramsnt,  by  means  of  which 
strught  lines  are  drawn. 

Ruling,  rooling,  a.  Fn*dominant;  chief;  coutrol- 
ing,  as  a ntliny  passion. 

Rulingia,  rfl-lin'je-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  J.  P.  Ruling.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Hyttncriacesc. 

Rcly,  roole,  a.  Orderly ; easily  restniincd ; mode- 
rate; quiet;  opposed  to  unraly. — Seldom  used. 
Rum,  ram,  s.  A spirituous  liquor  distilled  fronj  the 
fenuont^  juice  ox  the  sugar-cane,  or  from  molssscs, 
from  the  scummings  of  the  juice  from  the  boiling- 
house,  or  dander,  the  lees  of  former  disllllationa. 
In  the  Unitod  States,  rum  is  distilled  from  mo- 
Iajuum  only ; — a cant  word  for  a evuntry  paraout 
I'm  grown  a mere  mopus,  no  company  come*, 

But  a rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  non*. — wwr. 
an  old-fashioned  person;  an  old-fashioned  book; 
The  book*  which  the  bookseller*  call  n»wu  appear  to 
bo  nmnerou*;  *o  called,  It  1*  said,  from  Osbume  having 
sent  larm  sMortmenta  of  oM  books  to  Jamaica  In  ex- 
change lor  nun.— AicAof*  Ldi.  Amo. 

—a.  old-fashioned ; odd ; qtieer ; a cant  tsrm., 
RuMfiLB,  niin'bl,  v.  n.  (rommeUuj  Dutch,  rwiiwisfH^ 
Germ,  romo,  to  bellow,  Swed.  ) To  m.ike  a hoaree^ 
low,  oonrinu^  noise,  as  a cskiriage  or  distant  thun- 
der. 

Bumrlbr,  rum'blur,  s.  person  or  thing  that 

ramble*. 

Bumbling,  nun'bting,  s.  A low,  heavy,  continue^ 
sound. 
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1 BUMBLUJGLY— BUMPUIA.  RUMPLE— BUN.  j 

BcmolinolT)  Tumliliiig-Ie.  ad.  In  a nunbling 
; 1 muiiier. 

1 Bumdcds,  nnn'bndfi,  §>  Grog-bloroonis,  cant  name* 

1 for  piniplea  on  the  face,  occasioned  bj  excessive 
drinking  of  ardent  spirits;  the  lonthus  corym- 
bifoma  o(  pathologists. 

; Rumen,  roo’men,  s.  (Latin.)  The  name  of  tbe 
1 paunch,  of  first  stomach,  in  tbe  Ruminantia. 

' Rcmex,  roo'meks,  a.  (Latin  name  for  soireL)  Dock, 

; a genua  plants : Order,  PnWgonacev. 

1 Rvmia,  roo'me-a,  a.  In  MjthoU^,  the  goddess  who 
1 presides  over  joang  children.  In  Botany,  a genoa 
1 of  Umbelliferous  plants:  Snborder,  Orthos  perm  so. 

Bcminant,  roo'me-nant,  a.  An  animal  which  chews 
the  cod;— >0.  having  the  property  of  chewing  the 
|i  cud. 

Ritminaktia,  ri!>min-an'ahe>a,  ) a.  An  order  of 

RtrMiNANTa,  roo'(nin>anta,  ( herbivorous  ani- 

1 mala,  provided  with  four  stomachs — the  first  so 
aitnat^  as  to  receive  a huge  quantity  of  vegetable 
ointter,  coarsely  bruised  by  tbe  first  mastication, 
whicli  passes  into  (lie  second,  where  it  is  moistened 
and  formed  into  Uttle  pellets,  which  the  animal 
has  tbe  power  of  bringing  again  to  the  mouth  to 
' be  re>chewed,  after  which  it  is  swallowed  into  the 
third  stomach,  and  from  thence  passes  to  the 
fourth.  It  coinprebends  the  antelopes,  oxen,  stags, 

1 musics,  and  giraffea.  Such  animals  chew  At  ctk/, 

1 or  rumiiMte. 

' Ruminate,  roo'me-nate,  r.  n.  (rumtaer,  Fr.  rtrattno, 

, from  nmeii,  Lat.)  To  chew  the  end;  to  muse; 

to  meditate ; to  think  on  again  and  again  r.  a. 

1 to  chew  over  again,  as  a ruminant ; to  mass ; to 
1 meditate  over  and  over  again, 
j : Mad  wtth  desire  she  nminaUe  her  sin. — Drydtn. 

Rumination,  rd-me-na'shtm,  t.  Tbe  act  of  chewing 
the  cud;  tlie  power  or  property  of  chewhig  the 
1 cud : a niasing  over  again  and  again  on  a snl^ect ; 

' meditation ; reflection. 

Buminator,  rd-mo-im'tnr,  «.  One  who  ruminates 
or  musea  on  any  subject ; one  who  pauaos  to  de- 
! libtTste  and  couaidcr. 

' Bijmmaok,  nun'maje,  r.  a.  To  search  narrowly  by 
looking  into  every  comer,  and  turning  over  or  re- 
moving goods  or  other  things r.  n.  to  search  a 
' place  or  places  narrowly ; — «.  the  act  of  rummaging. 

Bummer,  ruia'mur,  s.  (roemer,  a wine-glass,  from 
roeinen,  to  vaunt,  brag,  ur  praise,  Dutch.)  A glaae 
or  driiiking'<up. — Not  in  uae. 

; Rt'MOitois,  roo'mor-QB,  a.  Famous;  notorious. —> 
Not  in  use. 

Bumuuu,  roo'mur,  t.  (n/au>r,  Lat  nrmetrr,  Fr.)  A 
flying  or  popnhir  report;  bruit;  fame; — o.  a.  to 
report  abroad ; to  bruH. 

Bumol'rer,  roo'mnr-ar,  s.  A reporter  or  spreader 
of  news. 

Bump,  rump,  a.  (mtnp/^  Germ,  rwinpo,  Swed.)  Tbe 
lower  end  of  the  bock-bone  of  an  animal,  with  the 
parts  adjacent ; the  buttocks.  Jlamp  ParUament^ 
la  English  History,  a parliament  called  together 
by  Deeborough  and  others,  on  Richard  Cromwrell’s 
demUrion  of  the  IVotcctorate.  It  assembled  in 
kfay,  1G59,  and  consisted  of  Uttle  more  than  70 
nwmbera.  It  got  its  name  from  being  the  fag-end 
of  the  Long  PorUament. 

Bumper,  rum'pnr,  #.  One  who  favoured  the  Romp 
< Parliament,  or  who  was  a member  of  it. 

' Rumpiiia,  rumf  e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  G.  E.  Rum- 
! phius,  author  of  Herbarium  Ambuinense.)  A ge- 
j n us  of  plants!  Order,  Terebintaceie. 

Rumple,  rum'pl,  e.  n.  (romjflm^  Dutch.)  To  j 
wrinkle;  to  make  uneven;  to  form  into  irregular 
inequalities: — t.  a plait  or  fold.  j 

Rumpleps,  niinplos,  a.  Destitute  of  a tafl.  j 

Run,  run,  r.  n.  (renMon.  Sax.)  To  move  or  pass  j 
swiftly;  to  go  with  a %'ery  quick  pace;  to  move  • 
in  a burry;  to  rush  violently ; to  extend  or  spread  , 
along  the  surface,  as  fire;  to  sail  from  one  place  I 
to  another,  as,  a ship  rune  lietweeu  New  York  and  ‘ 
Liverpool ; to  contend  in  a race ; to  flee  for  escape ; | 
to  depart  privately ; to  steal  away ; to  flow,  as,  ’ 
rivers  nm  into  the  sea ; to  emit  or  let  flow ; to  i 
become  liquid  by  means  of  heat;  to  turn,  as  a i 
wheel  on  its  axle ; to  flow,  as  words ; to  pass,  as  : 
time ; to  have  a legal  course ; to  be  attached  to,  as, 
iiiterest  rum  upon  our  gooils;  to  have  a course  or  'i 
direction,  as,  to  run  counter  to ; to  paM  in  thought,  j 
speech,  or  practice;  to  have  a centinned  tenor  or  , 
course,  as,  the  conversation  ma  upon  the  ufiairs  of 
France ; to  apeak  incessantly,  as,  her  tongue  rtms 
continually  ; to  bo  well  received,  as  a publication ; I 
to  prucef'd  in  sneoesMon ; to  pass  from  otte  state  t 
or  condition  into  another;  to  proceed  hi  a train  of 
conduct : to  be  generally  received,  as,  a report  ! 
runt ; to  be  carried ; to  extend  or  rite,  as,  tbe  de- 
bate ran  high ; to  have  a track  or  course  ; to  ex- 
tend or  lie  in  continued  length,  as  a vein  of  ore; 
to  have  a certiun  direction  ; to  pass  in  an  orbit  of 
any  figure ; to  tentl  in  growth  or  progreso ; to  grow 
exuberantly;  to  discharge  pus,  mucus,  rheum,  or 
other  matter;  to  reach  or  extend  to  tbe  remem-  \ 
brance  of;  to  continue  in  time  before  becoming  | 
due  and  payable,  as  a bill ; to  continno  in  effect, 
force,  or  operation;  to  press  with  numerons  appli-  ' 
catiums  fur  payment,  as  on  a bank ; to  pass  into  1 
crime  or  error;  to  ;tass  by  a gradual  change,  as, 
one  colour  rtms  into  anothtT ; to  have  a general  J 
tendency  to  proceed  in  conduct  or  management.  | 
In  Scripture,  to  pursue  or  practise  tbe  duties  of 
religion ; 

Ye  did  run  veil;  who  did  binder  youf — GW.  r. 
to  rwn  a/ier^  to  search  for;  to  endeavour  to  find 
or  obtain ; to  follow  or  pursue ; Co  mm  at,  to  at-  | 
tack,  as  a bull ; to  run  airc^,  to  flee ; to  escape i 
to  nm  away  with;  to  hurry  without  deliberation ; 1 
to  convey  away ; to  assist  in  escape  or  elopement ; 
fo  nm  m,  to  enter ; to  step  into ; to  nm  inio,  to  , 
enter  or  incur ; to  nm  m tnVA,  to  make  toward ; [ 
to  near ; to  run  down  a coast,  to  sail  along  it ; to 
run  down  a ressef,  to  strike  it  hi  sailing ; to  nna  . 
on,  to  be  continned  ; to  talk  incessantly ; to  con-  ' 
tinue  a course ; to  press  with  jokes  or  ridicule ; to 
run  orer,  to  overflow ; to  run  out,  to  come  to  an 
end ; to  expatiate ; to  be  wasted  or  exhausted,  S9 
ground  for  want  of  manure ; to  become  poor  by 
extravagance ; to  spread  widely  or  exuberantly ; — 
r.  a.  to  drive  or  stab,  as,  to  noi  a sword  tbrongb  ' 
the  body ; to  drive;  to  force;  to  drive  with  vio-  ' 
Icnce,  as,  they  ran  the  ship  aground ; to  melt ; ' 
to  fuse : to  venture ; to  baxard ; to  import  or  ex-  j 
port  without  duty;  to  prosecute  in  thought; 
to  push  or  thrust;  to  oscrtlaiu  by  marks  and 
metes;  to  cause  to  ply;  to  form  or  make  in  a 
monld  ; to  rvfi  dou-n,  to  chase  to  weariness  ; to  ! 
crush ; to  overthrow ; to  run  hard,  to  press  with  j 
jokes  or  ridicule ; to  urge  or  press  importonately ; ' 
to  ran  orer,  to  recotmt  in  a cursory  manner ; to  | 
consider  ctirsorily  ; to  pass  the  eye  over  hastily  ; I 
to  ran  oat,  to  thrust  or  pmdi  out ; to  extend  ; to  ' 
wrwte ; to  exhaust ; to  nm  ArouffA^  to  • j 
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i , to  waste  \ to  riM  to  increftie  br  additions ; — 

I a.  the  act  of  running ; cour*«  ; motion  ; flow  ; 

process ; war ; will : onoontmlled  conrae  ; general 

I reception ; contiooed  succrw ; roobUh  or  popular 
clamonr ; a general  pressure  for  payment  on  a bank 
or  treasury  ^ the  aftmowt  part  of  a ship’s  bottom ; 
distance  sailed  by  a ship ; a voyage  ; an  agreement 

I I among  sailors  to  work  a passage  5t>ro  one  place  to 
another  ; a pair  of  millstones ; a stream  of  water. 
7n  tAe  lottg  nm,  the  conclusion,  or  the  end ; the 
whole  process  or  oonrse  of  things  being  taken  to- 
gether. The  nifi  of  vutnkwd,  the  generality  of 
people.  To  nm  vUk  the  lond^  in  Law,  a covenant 
18  said  to  nm  with  the  land,  when  either  the  lia- 
bility to  perform  it,  or  the  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  pas<ws  to  Uie  assignee  of  that  land.  To 
run  irt/A  the  rerersson,  a covenant  is  said  to  nss 
with  the  reversion,  when  either  the  liability  to  per- 
form it,  or  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  it,  passes 
to  the  assignee  of  that  reversion.  Rtm  out  the 
gun*,  the  order  to  force  their  mnsxlea  oat  at  the 

I port-holes  by  means  of  the  tackles.  Ahshimms,  a 
I deserter  from  a ship  of  war. 

! Bi/naoade.  run'a-gaide,  s.  Fr.)  A fngi- 

^ tire  i an  apostate ; a rebel ; a vagabond* 

^ Rl'Kawat,  ran'a-way,  s.  A fugitive;  one  who  flees 
h from  danger  or  restraint;  one  who  deserta  lawful 
i anvices. 

R(  xCARtA,  run-ka're-a,  «.  In  Arcbalology,  land 
I ftill  of  brambles  and  briers.—!  Jm*L  foL  5. 

RtmcATiojc,  mn-ka'ithuD,  a.  (riMoatM,  Lat.)  A 
j weeding. — Not  in  nee. 

Ri  xcina,  mn-*i'na,  a.  (nwimre,  to  eut,  Lat.)  In 
Roman  Mythology,  a gmidess  who  was  invoked  > 
I when  the  com  was  cut  down. 

RrNriNATi':,  run’ae-natc,  a.  (rt/ncuui,  a saw,  Lat.) 
In  Botany,  a runeimUe  leaf  is  a sort  of  pinnati- 
£d  one,  with  the  lobes  convex  before  and  straight 
behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a double  saw,  aa  in  the 
dandelion ; a leaf  which  haa  sinuses  that  slope 
backward. 

Rt;.Nm.B,  run'dl,  t.  from/,  round.  Germ.)  A round ; 
a step  of  a ladder;  something  put  round  an 
axis ; a peritrochiiim,  aa  a cylinder  with  a rundle 
about  it. 

Rr^DLCT,  randlet,)  a.  (from  Boond.)  A snail 

R«  RLBT,  runlet,  f borreL 

Rt'Nis  ronn,  a.  The  Rnnio  ebaracten  orlettan.— 
See  Runic. 

Rt’MKit,  roo'nur,  a.  A hard  or  learned  man  among 
the  ancient  Goths. — .See  Rnnic. 

Ri  nks,  roons,  a.  p/w.  (Gothic.)  Poetry  or  rhymOi 
of  the  ancient  Goths. 

Ri  ng,  rung,  pret.  and  past  part  of  ring, — a.  Rungs 
are  those  timbers  in  a ^ip  which  constitute  her 
i • floor,  and  bolt  to  the  keel;  (^kruga,  Goth.)  a 
stafT;  a rod.  In  Scotland,  any  long  piece  of  wood  ; 
also,  a coarse  heavy  staif.  ftung’/trad*,  among 
Shipwrights,  the  upper  ends  of  the  floor  timbers, 
which  are  more  properly  called  floor-beada 

Bi’KIC,  roo'nik,  a.  (raw,  a secret  or  mystciy,  a letter. 
Sax.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the  letters  and  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Gotha 

Ri  klet,  mnlct,  ».  A little  run  or  strenm  of  water ; 
a brook;  a measure  of  aine,  &c.,  oontaiuing  18^ 
gallona 

Rinnkl.  run'nel,  a (from  Run.)  A rivulet;  a 
■mall  brook. 

, , And  davMng  s»A  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  joined  tbe  aound.— CWhna 


In  Huahandry,  potlard-wood,  so  called  from  run. 
ning  up  a|>aee. 

Runnkb,  runner,  a One  who  runs:  that  which 
nina ; a racer ; a messenger ; a creeping  stem,  aa  i 
the  strawberry  plant;  the  moving  stone  m a miU. 

In  Mechanics,  a single  movable  pulley ; a thick  rope  ' 
osed  to  increase  the  mechanical  power  of  a tackle; 
one  of  the  timbers  on  a sleigh ; slidea  j 

RinrifST. — See  Rennet. 

RuKirnfO,  run 'ning,  a.  Kept  raring  in  Mifcesrion ; ; 
without  any  intervening  day,  year,  Ac. ; discharg- 
ing pns  or  other  matter; — «.  the  act  of  moving  ! 
with  celerity:  the  discharge  of  an  nicer  or  other  >1 
sore : that  which  runs  or  flows,  as  the  first  rwa-  I 
ning  of  a still  Running  into,  in  Botany,  a leaf  ' 
is  said  to  rins  down  into  the  stem,  when  it  ex-  r 
tends  down  the  petiole  or  stem  ; it  is  also  so  wud  ^ 
of  the  calyx,  when  it  runs  gradually  into  the  pe-  ' i 
dioel  Running fgkt,  an  action  or  battle  in  which  , I 
the  enemy  endeavours  to  escape,  whilst  the  oppo- 
nent force  continues  to  pursue  within  gun-shot  | 
Runmng  fru^  or  thrwk,  hi  Farriery,  an  impoa-  { 
thume  or  ulcer  that  gathers  on  a horse’s  frog,  and 
•ometimes  causes  it  to  fall  olt  Running  of  good*,  , 
among  Seamen,  a claodeatine  landing  of  goods  | 
wHhoat  paying  the  legal  customs  or  dntirs.  Am-  | 
ning  pari  of  a taekk,  ^at  part  on  whkh  the  power  I 
is  applied  to  produce  the  intended  effect  Run-  I j 
ning  figging,  all  that  part  of  a ship’s  rigging  which 
passes  through  Modes,  Ac.,  used  in  contr^ctioo  ' [ 
to  standing  rigging.  Aimfr^  titie,  in  Letter-prcM  ; { 
Printing,  the  title  of  a book  that  is  oontinoed  from  . 
page  to  page  on  the  upper  margin.  I 

Rckniojs,  Tun'yun,  «.  A paltry,  acurvy  wretch. — 
See  Rnnkm.  I 

Rcivrio-lands,  run'rig-lands, ».  In  .^woCland,  lands 
where  the  ridges  of  a field  belong  alternately  to 
different  proprietofs.— ./ocoA 
Ri’RT,  runt  s.  (Scottish.)  A cow  that  is  too  old  to 
breed  : a hardened  stem  of  a plant  as  ef  colewoit ; 
(rwnf,  a bull  or  cow,  Dutch,)  any  animal  below 
the  natural  sixe  of  the  species 
Ri7PSB,  n«-pe',  s.  An  East  Indian  com,  generally 
divided  into  16  annas  each  of  12  pee.  Varions 
kinds  of  rapeee  were  formerly  erined.  That  of 
the  Company  contains  180  troy  grains  of  rilver;  ^ 

I 91}  per  cent  fine,  (termed  91.^  touch,)  or  16u  ! 

I grains  of  pure  silver.  Its  real  worth  is  Is.  lO^d.,  i 

j though  eonmooly  — riwiatjul  at  2s.  A lac  is  , 

100,000  mpeea.  1 

Rdprllia,  rd-pel'le-a,  s.  (n^tainm,  Ibnl,  dirty  . 
oQ,  Gr.)  A genua  ^ fis)^  having  the  general 
haMt  of  Gobius ; central  fins  onited ; head  thick, 
flat,  obtuse,  and  covered  with  fleshy  evri  or  fila- 
ments ; eyes  and  month  vertical : Family,  Gobidie. 
Rupert's  Drops,  roo'perts  drops,  a Ladirrnuc  Ba- 
tarkm,  glass  drops,  with  long  slender  tails,  which  j 
burst  to  pieces  on  breaking  off  any  part  They  | 
are  made  by  dropping  glass,  while  in  a state  of  ' 
fusion,  into  cold  water.  \ 

Rdpf.rtrai.,  nl-pes'tral,  a.  R rode,  Lat) 

Growing  upon  rocks.  jj 

Rupia,  roo'{«-a,  a.  {rupU,  filth,  Gr.)  Sordid  Main,  | 
an  eruption  of  fiat  distinct  vesicles,  with  a bnse  [ 
slightly  iiiflamod ; containing  a sanknis  fluid ; | j 
•ciibs  accumulating  sometimes  in  a conical  fonn,  | 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  ooon  reprodneed, 

Ri'Picapba,  rd-pe-kap’ra,  (n^pea,  a rock,  aad 
enprea,  a deer,  I.at)  The  Chamois  Antelopes,  | 
a genus  of  Kumiuants : Family,  Anteloptdc.  ' 
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P BUncOLA-RUSIL  RUSHED— BUST. 

Bupicola,  rS-jttk'o-la,  «.  (rup<$^  % rock,  and  cofo, 

1 I frequent,  or  dwell  io,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Unis : 

1 . I'amlljr,  AmpeUdaj. 

! Bt'piACABTK&,  ru-pU-kdr'tea,  s.  (ru/>os,  dirt,  and 
alarf«<,  a Icapcr,  Or.)  A genus  of  fiahes,  the  body 
{.  of  which  is  anguiUfbnn,  the  mouth  oblique  and 

I directed  doa*nwarda. 

' Bt’PisuOA,  ru-pia-su'ga,  s.  a rock,  and  tugoy 

I I I suck,  LaL  from  the  Ycntral  fins  being  united  to 

1 a seoood  semicircular  plate,  whose  convexity  in 

I-  turned  upwards  towards  the  head,  and  furnished 

ii  with  cap-shaped  suckers.)  A gonna  of  fishes: 

• Family,  Cydopteiids,  or  Suckers. 

Bitppbllu,  nip-peHe-a,  a.  A genua  of  Decapod 
Crustaceans:  Family,  Brachyura. 

, Bii  PPIA,  r£p'pe-o,  a.  (in  honour  of  Henry  Bernard 
1 Buppi,  a German  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : 

' Order,  JuncaginacMB. 

Buptarii,  mp-ta'ro-i,  a.  In  ArchaJoIogy,  soldiers, 
or  rather  robbers ; called  also  Rutaril.  The  name 
ruUa  was  g^ven  to  a company  of  robbers. 

, Bi  PTILB,  rup'tile,  a.  In  Botany,  applied  to  a genua 
1 of  plants  whic^  in  the  prepress  of  development, 
spontaneously  rupture,  as  in  the  arilla  of  the 
hli'Uacese,  the  spatha  of  Kardsaua  poeticua,  and 
the  pericarp  of  divers  seeds. 

Bl'PTIon,  rup’sbun,  a.  (rupiiOf  from  nmpo^  1 break, 
Lat)  A bursting  or  broking  open  ; a breach. 

Buptcrb,  mp'ture,  a.  (French,  from  ntmpo,  nunptus, 
to  break,  Let.)  Tlie  act  of  breaking  or  bursUng ; 
the  state  of  b^g  broken  or  violently  parted ; a 
breadi  of  the  peace : open  hostility,  b Patbo- 
1 logy,  Hernia, — which  see ; — r.  a.  to  break  or 
burst ; to  suffer  disruption.  Jiuptur«~wor(j — see 
Hemaria. 

1 Bural,  roo'ral,  a.  (French,  rvraUt,  Lat.)  Pertaining 
1 to  the  country;  suiting  the  coon  try  ; resembling 

|t  the  country.  JiuraUtam^  in  chorch  gorenunents, 
certain  persons  having  e^eriastical  Jurisdiction 
, over  other  ministers  and  parishes  near  adjoining, 

1 assigned  by  the  bishop  and  orclideacon,  being 

placed  and  displaced  by  them ; such  as  the  dean 
of  Croydon,  &c.  These  rural  deans  were  anciently 
called  Archipresbyteri,  and  Decani  Christianitatis. 
— A'enaet  deowery.- every  diocese  Is  divided 

into  archdeaconries,  of  which  there  are  sixty; 
and  each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  nirai 
deanerus^  which  an  the  circuit  of  the  arch- 
deacons' and  rural  deans*  jurisdiction ; and  every 
deanery  is  divided  into  parishes. — 1 BL  Com.  111. 

Bcralut,  roo'ra-Ust,  $.  Ooa  who  leads  a country 
Ufe. 

Bl’Ralitt,  rd-raKe-te,  \ $.  The  quality  of  being 

Buralness,  roo'ral-nes,  / rural. 

Burallt,  roo'ra-le,  ad.  In  a rural  manimr,  as  in 
the  country. 

Bcricolist,  rd-rik'o-list,  s.  (rus  runs,  the  country, 
and  cok>,  I inhabit,  Lat.)  An  inhabitant  of  the 
countiy. 

Burigixods.  rfi-rijVnna,  a.  (rus  and  gigticr^  I am 
borne,  Lat.)  Bom  in  the  country. 

Buscus,  rusTtos,  a.  (derivation  uncertain.)  A 
1 genus  of  plants : Order,  liliacesc. 

Busk,  rooz,  s.  (French.)  Cunning  artifice;  strata- 
gem; vile  fnuid;  deout. — Not  English,  and  un- 
r nveesHory. 

Bras  1>E  OCTBUiB,  rooz-day-gare,  (French.)  A 
stratagem  of  war. 

Bush,  nisb,  s.  (ric*  or  rise.  Sax.)  In  Botany,  a 
^ plant  of  the  genus  Juncus  ; applied  also  to  other 
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plants  of  a like  kind ; anything  in.«dgnlficant,  as, 
it  is  not  worth  a rush.  Hush^ittotMdf  having  a 
bottom  made  with  rushes;  riah'CaadU.,  a taper, 
the  wick  of  which  is  the  pith  of  a rush ; rush^ 
light,  the  light  of  a rush-caiidtc ; rush-like,  resem- 
bling a rush;  weak;  impotent;  rush-nut,  the 
pLiUt  Cyperus  esculentus  e.  n.  (reosoa.  Sax. 
rouschen,  Germ,  ruischen,  Dutch,  rhysuin,  Welsh,) 
to  move  forward  with  impetuosity,  violence,  or 
tumultuous  rapidity;  to  enter  with  undue  eAgi*r-  • 
ness,  or  without  due  deliberation,  as,  to  rush  into 
commercial  speculation  a.  to  push  forward 

with  violence— {not  used  as  an  active  verb)  j — a.  , 
a driving  forward  with  tumultuous  haste  or  vk>-  | 
Icnce. 

Boshed,  msht,  a.  Abounding  with  rushes.  i 

Near  the  rushed  marge  of  Cberw all's  fiood.—  U'etrto*. 

Busubr,  rush'ur,  a.  One  who  rushes  forward ; one 
who,  in  former  times,  strewed  rushes  ou  the  flocc 
at  dauoca. 

Fiddlers,  rushers,  pnppet-mastera. 

Jugglers,  aud  gypsies. — Ben  Jimsou. 

Bcshiness,  rush  e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  abounding 
with  rushes. 

BusiiiNO,  rushTng,  s.  A violent  driving;  a rapid, 
impetuous  course. 

Bushy,  msh'e,  a.  Abounding  with  rushes;  very 
full  of  rushes. 

My  nuAy  eouch  and  frugal  Care.— ^oUmixA. 

Busina,  rd-si'na,\  s.  In  Roman  Mythology,  the 

Buruta,  ru-ri'na,/  goddess  who  presided  over 
rural  affairs. 

Ruse,  rusk,  «.  Hard  bread  made  for  stores. 

Busma,  nu'ma,  a A brown  light  iron  substance 
mixed  with  half  as  much  quicklime  steeped  in 
water,  of  which  the  women  of  Turkey  moke  a pre- 
paration for  taking  off  their  hair. — 6'retc. 

Russ,  roos,  a.  (Russian.)  Pertaining  to  the  Rnsa 
or  Busrians ; — t.  the  language  of  the  Russ,  or 
Rossians. 

Bussa,  rus'sa,  a (the  Malayan  name  of  one  of  the 
spedcA)  A genus  of  d^r,  natives  of  Asia,  dis- 
tmguisbed  from  all  others  by  having  round  horns, 
with  a brown  antler;  Family,  Cervidm. 

Russkllia,  rus-aerie-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Alexander 
Busscl,  &I.D.  F.R.S.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order, 
Scrophulariaccah 

Bussbt,  rua'set,  a.  (rouf,  rouMo,  red,  Fr.  russua, 
Lat.)  Of  a brown-red  colour ; 

Our  summer  such  a russit  lirery  wear*. — Prytlen. 

coarse ; homespun ; rustic ; — a country  dress ; ^ 

Country  silks  tn  cares  are  spent,  ‘ 

When  country  russet  breads  coutest. 
a kind  of  browm-eoloured  apple ; — v.  a.  to  give  a 
brown  or  msset  colour  to. 

Tbe  biossom  blows,  the  summer  ray 
^utseXs  tbo  plains  rAoMson. 

Russett,  rus'sct-c,  a.  Of  a russet  colour. 

Russia,  roo'sba,  n.  Russian  leather,  a particular 
and  valuablo  kind  of  lesthur,  much  used  in  book- 
binding ; so  coUod  from  its  being  manufactured  in 
Rusua  ; 

Russian,  roo'shnn,  a.  Belonging  to  Rnsria ; pro-  1 
duced  in  Russia  ; — s.  a native  of  Russia. 

Rust,  rust,  a.  (Saxon,  nuesty  Dutch,  rt)sfy  Germ.) 
The  peroxide  of  iron  or  other  metal,  futmod  on  its 
surface  when  kdl  expoeed  to  damp;  loss  of  power 
by  inactivity:  any  foul  matter  coiitracUd,  as  rust 
on  com  or  salted  meat ; foul  extraneous  mutter  ; . 
a disease  m groin, — see  Mildew t*.  n.  (rustiuny 
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Sax.)  to  become  oxidized  as  a metal ; to  degen- 
erate mlo  idlcneae ; to  become  dull  br  inaction ; 

Must  I nwl  In  Egypt,  nerer  more 
Appear  In  anna,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece  ? — Ih-piU*. 
—e.  a.  to  make  nut  j.  Auf-coZovred,  bavitig  the 
coloor  of  msU 

RoSTtCy  nu'tik,  \ a,  (ruMtiem,  from  rw,  tbe 

Bcatical,  nu'te-kal,/  oonntTjy  Lat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  country;  nml;  mde;  nnpolUhnd ; 
rongh;  awkward;  coarse ; plain;  simple;  artless; 
nnadomed.  Jivttie-tookinff,  appearing  to  be  rustic. 
Auric  order,  in  Architecture,  a spedea  of  building 
wherein  the  faces  of  tbe  stones  are  batched  or 
picked  with  tbe  point  of  a hammer.  Auric  quoitu 
or  ootiu,  tbe  Lapis  minantee  of  Vitruvins,  the 

- stones  placed  on  tbe  external  angles  of  a bailding, 
projecting  beyond  the  nakedness  of  the  walk  Tbe 
ad^  are  bellied,  or  the  margins  recessed  in  a 
plue,  parallel  to  the  face  or  plane  of  the  walL 
Auric  toork,  a mode  of  building  in  which  the  feces 
of  the  stones  are  left  rough,  the  sides  only  being 
wrought  smooth  where  the  union  of  the  stones 
takes  place.  Froited  rustic  teork  is  when  tbe 
margins  of  the  stones  are  reduced  to  a plane  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  wall,  the  intermediate  parts 
haring  an  irregular  surface.  Vermicubted  rustic 
vork,  is  that  wherein  tbe  intermediate  parts  pre- 
sent tbe  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten.  Chom- 
fertd  rustic  xeerk^  is  that  in  wludi  the  faces  of  tbe 
stones  being  smoothed  are  made  parallel  to  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  wall,  and  tbe  angles  berelled  to 
an  angle  of  136**  with  the  face  of  the  stone; 
where  they  are  set  in  tbe  wall,  tbe  berel  of  the 
two  adjacent  stones  forms  sn  internal  right  an^ ; 
— «.  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  country ; a clown. 

BusncALLr,  nu'te-kal-ls,  ad.  Bodelj ; ooaraely ; 
without  refinement  or  elegance. 

BosTlCALincss,  rus'te-kal-nea,  a.  Tbe  quality  of 
! bring  rustical;  rudeness;  coarseness;  want  of 
' refinement. 

1 Bubtioatb,  rus'to-kate,  v.  n,  (rustieor,  Lat)  To 
1 dweH  or  reside  in  the  country ; — e.  a.  to  oompd  to 

reside  in  the  ooonUy ; to  banish  from  a town  or 
college  for  a time. 

BtrmcATiOK,  rus-te-ka'shnn,  a Besidenos  in  the 
country.  In  Ckdkgea,  the  ptuushment  infiicted  on 
a studat  for  some  offence,  oompriling  him  to 
leave  tbe  insUtotiou,  and  to  resuk  for  a time  in 
tha  oountiy. 

BusTicirr,  ros-tis'e-te,  a.  (nurictff,  P^.  rusticitas^ 
I<at)  The  qualitisa  of  a oountiyman ; ruatio 
mannera;  rodensss;  ooarseneas;  s^pUcaty;  art- 
lessneas. 

Bcsticdla,  nuMak'u-U,  $.  (Larin,  a woodcock.) 
The  Woodcocks,  a genns  of  hirda  t Family,  Tiin- 
gid*. 

Rostilt,  rus'te-le,  ad^  In  a rusty  state. 

Rubtinbbs,  nu'te-nea,  a.  The  state  of  bring  rusty. 

Bdbtlk,  rus'sl,  v.  n.  (Arurioa,  Sax.  roasefow.  Germ. 
rcssloy  to  rattle,  Swed.)  To  make  a quick  soc- 
oeesion  of  small  soonda,  like  the  rubbing  of  silk 
cloth,  or  of  dry  leaves. 

Bubtliko,  luslmg,  a.  A quick  succeerion  of  amaD 
ao^ds,  aa  the  noise  made  by  dry  leaves  when 
agitated  by  tbe  wind. 

Bubtrb,  nu'ter,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a bearing  of  a 
diamond  shape,  pierced  through  the  middle  by  a 
round  hole. 

Bubtt,  nu'te,  a.  Covered  or  affected  with  ruat ; 
doll ; impaired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  uae. 
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Blt,  rut,  s.  (French.)  The  copulation  of  deer ; | 
(roto,  a wheel,)  tbe  track  of  a wheel;— 'V.  a.  to  ' 
derire  to  come  together,  as  deer.  { 

Ruta,  roo'ta,  a.  (nrfa  or  mri,  roe,  Sax.  nrit,  Dutch,  > 
rude,  Dan.  rotrfe,  Germ,  rue,  Fr.)  Rue,  a genus 
of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Rntacee. 

Ruta-daga,  roo'ta-ba'ga,  a The  Swedish  turnip, 
or  Dra&rica  campestrU. 

BLTACE.S,  ni-ta'se-e,  a.  (rwfii,  one  of  the  geoera.)  | 
A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consisting 
of  fetid  h«ri>s,  aa  the  gi^en  rue ; or  neat  heath- 
fike  plants,  aa  the  Cape  Diosmas ; broad  or  kmg- 
loaved  AnatralUn  shrubs,  covert  with  stellate  ' 
pubescence,  or  tropical  trees  with  pamcles  of  pallid 
flowers ; ca^  with  four  or  five,  rarely  three,  diri- 
rions : petals  equal  in  Domber  to  tbe  divisions  of 
tbe  calyx ; stamens  equal  or  double  the  number  of 
the  petals ; anthers  two-celled ; ovary  free ; ovuhs 
fixed  to  the  oeritral  placenta ; styles  equal  fai  num- 
ber to  the  cells  or  carpels;  stigma  of  as  many 
lobes  or  furrows  m there  are  styl^ 

Rctbla,  roo'te-la,  a (ruteOumj  a shovel,  Lat.)  A 
genns  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Lamrili- 
comcA  H 

Birra,  rootA,  a Mer^ : pity ; tandsnisss ; sonow 
for  tbe  misery  of  another— ^obsolete) ; 

Ko  anger  flod  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ndk.—ittUcm.  , 
a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  ; 

Ruthful,  motA'ful, o.  Rueful;  woeful;  suiruwful; 

merdful. — Obsolete.  , 

Ruthfollt,  rootA'fdl-le,  ad,  Woeftdly;  sadly;  ' 

sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

Ruthlbbb,  TMtAles,  a.  Cruel ; pitiless ; baibarouA 
Bothlbbblj,  roo<A1e»-ls,  ad.  Without  pity ; bar*  • 

baroQsIy ; cruelly.  | 

BuTtDia,  rd-tid  e-A  s.  (rufw,  a wrinkle,  Gr.  in  aUu- 
siou  to  the  wrinkled  albumen.)  A genus  of  plants  z 
Order,  Cinchonaoee.  ' 

Rdtidobia  rd-te-do'sis,  s.  (rutis,  a furrow,  Or.)  A 
disease  of  the  ey^  u which  the  cornea  appears 
shrunk  and  pocket^ 

RuTlLAirr,  lUo'tU-ant,  a.  (rariZoM,  Lat)  Shiny. 
Rutilatb,  roo'til-ate,  V.  ft.  (rurifo,  Lat ) To  shim; 

to  emit  rays  of  light  1 

Rutilb,  roo'rilA  A (nrriZo,  I ahhie,  Lat)  Bedi 
oxide  of  titanium;  a brown,  red,  yellow,  and  I 
sometimes  nearly  black  ore.  It  ocenra  erystalUed,  1 
massive,  disseminated  in  angular  grains  and  in  | 
flakes ; external  lustre  oonriderablA  uA  sometioMS  | 
metallic,  opaque,  or  tranrioceiit ; scratches  glass : { 
•p.  gr.  4.2  to  4.4.  It  is  found  in  Scotland  in  tbe 
gnnite  of  Cairngorm.  j 

RoTiLnrB,  roo'ril-ine,  s.  A name  ^ven  by  Braoon-  ! 
not  to  t^  product  of  the  deoomporition  of  salidna 
1^  strong  ^(^urie  arid : strong  adds  coloor  it  of  | 
a fine  blood-red ; alkalies  of  a ^p  violet  ‘ 

Rutter,  rut'tur,  a (re^,  Germ,  rwriir,  Dutch.) 

A horeeman  or  trooper.— Obsolete.  ' 

Rutterkik,  nit'tur-kin,  a One  W long  prsctioe  . 
master  of  his  profeasiou;  a notable  broiler.—  ' 
Obsolete. 

Ruttier,  rut'teer,  t.  (rouiier,  Fr.)  IHrection  of 
tlie  course  at  sea ; an  old  traveller  acquainted 
with  roads ; an  old  soldier. — Obsolete. 

Ruttibk,  rnt'tisb,  o.  (from  Rut)  Lustful ; HUdi-  I 
nouA 

Rdtscuia,  roo'sbe-A  a*  (m  honour  of  Frederick 
Ruyscb,  a Dutch  phyrician  and  botanist)  A 
genus  of  plants  : Oi^er,  ilairgriviaoec. 
Btacolitb,  ri-ak'o-lite,  a (ryox,  a stream,  and 

IiZL'U  by  vjknj^It 


BYANEA— ETOTS. 

BYPTICUS— BYZA2JA. 

1 /TcAot,  ■ stone,  Gr.)  A nemo  given  to 
feUper. 

Btamea,  rl-e-oe'a,  $.  (In  bonoor  of  John  Rjnn.) 
1 A g^nos  of  brmneliing  shrabs,  natiree  of  TriniiUd 
1 and  Cayenne : Order,  Flaoourtiaces. 

1 Btdbh,1  ri'Jer,  a.  A schedule  or  small  piece  of 
' Bidbr,  / payment  annexed  to  some  ptut  of  a 
foU  or  record.  In  pasnng  bills  through  parlia* 
ment,  when  a new  cUose  is  to  be  added,  after  the 
HU  has  pswed  through  a the  clause 

thns  added  U eaUed  a rider. 

Btb,  ri,  s.  (rype.  Sax.)  An  esenlent  grain  of  the 
J genus  Seule,  inferior  to  wheat.  There  are  two 
1 speciea — S.  erreale,  and  S.  orientala.  Jfye-grau, 

' the  grass  Loliom  perenne. 

. Bthch-sa,  ring>ke'a,  s.  (rAjmcAos,  a HU,  Gr.)  A 
\ nnns  of  bir^  of  the  Snipe  kind,  remarkable  for 
1 its  long  bill,  which  is  crool^  at  the  top : Famil/, 
Scolopadds^ 

, Btnchops,  ring'kope,  s.  (MyncAos,  a bUI,  and  ops, 

1 the  eje.  Or.)  A genns  of  birds  of  the  GuU  kind : 

1 FamUj,  Lanridse. 

' Brors,  ri'ota,  s.  The  name  in  Hnidoetaa  by  whkh 
1 the  renters  of  lands  are  distinguished.  They  bold 
I their  poseeseions  by  a lease,  which  may  be  con- 

! . . 

ddered  aa  perpetual;  and  at  a fixed  rate,  by 
andent  surreys  and  ralnationa. 

BrpTiCDS,  rip'te-kua,  s.  (ryptUtos^  washing,  Gr.) 
A genns  td  fishes,  in  wh^  the  scales  an  minute, 
and  coverod  by  the  skin  t Family,  Perdde. 

Rtssonotus,  ris-eo-no'tus,  a.  (ryaoa,  shriveBed, 
notos,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Lucanidae. 

Rttidoprylluii,  ri-te-do-finnm,  s.  (rytit^  rytidos^ 
a wrinkle,  and  pkyUom^  a leaf,  Or.  the  leaves  bring 
blistered.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Oes- 
neriacess. 

Bttika,  ri-ti'na,  s.  (ryds,  a fiinrow  or  wrinkle,  Or.) 
A genua  of  he^ivorons  Cetaceans,  of  which  a spe- 
• dea  (R  stellari),  with  a wrinkM  and  furrowed 
akin,  inhabiting  ^ coasts  of  Kamtochatka,  is  the 
typ«. 

Rttiphzjba,  ri-tif-le'a,  s.  (rytis,  a wrinkle,  and 
jAAo,  I am  filled,  Or.)  A genus  of  Algn : Order, 
ConfinraceaB. 

BrziEifA,  ri-xe'na,  s.  (ryseo,  I grtrwl,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  oonsidered  hj  Fnd.  Cutmt 
as  intermediate  bkween  Camivorm  and  Pelidc.  It 
is  a small  aharp-nosed  animal,  resembling  a dog 
more  than  a weasel. 

1 ^ 

>.  li 

1 S— SABADILLIC. 

SABADILLINE— SADASIA  ! 

1 

S,  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
1 has  two  sounds,  as  in  sin  and  kies ; and  as  in  rose, 

; crise,  nsuse,  pronounced  luie,  wise,  mnse.  In 

I Abbreriation,  S.  stands  for  Sodeiat^  Society,  or 

1 Sociue,  as  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society; 

1 F.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  Ac. 

1 With  the  Romans,  S.  stood  for  Sextus ; Sp.  for 

; d^pursoiw;  S.C.fcn’dSnMiiiaConsMlCiis;  S.P.Q.  B. 

i fm  Sematus  Populusque  Somanus,  the  Senate 

1 and  People  of  Borne ; S.S.S.  for  StratuiHy  one  layer 

above  another.  Aa  a numeral,  $.  denoted  seren,* 
in  Italian  Mosie,  it  stands  for  solo.  In  books  of 
Navigation,  and  In  common  tunge,  S.  stanoa 
for  ^uth;  S.E.  South-east;  S.W.  South-west; 
S.S.W.  South-fouth-west. 

' Saadra,  aa'ada,)  s.  phi.  (Hlndostanea,  a reKgioTit 

Sauds,  sawda,  / or  holy  character.)  An  Indian 
sect  of  modem  date  wlm  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity t they  an  namermia  about  Furmckabad 
and  Miraaport.  Their  doctrine  and  mode  of  life 
resemble,  in  some  respects,  those  of  the  people 
oaUed  Quakers. 

Sadadilla,  sa-ba-dUla,)  e.  The  Spanish-Mexxan 

Srbadilla,  se-ba-dUla,!  name  for  a species  of 
Veratmm,  the  seeds  of  which  have  become  a con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  from  their  containing 
a quantity  of  Veratrins.  It  is  the  Asagrma  d 
Hadley. 

Sabadiixatb,  ia-ba-dil1ste,  s.  A salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  aabadillic  add  with  a salifiable 
bass. 

Sadadiluo  Acid,  aa-ba-dillik  as'ud,  s.  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Veratmm  sabadilli; 
when  the  sahadillate  of  baryta  is  bested  with  con- 
centrated phosphoric  add,  the  sabadillic  acid  su- 
blimes in  white  needles,  which  an  fusible  at  70*, 

and  bare  the  smell  of  butyric  add.  Its  compoai-  I 
tion  is  unknown. 

Sabadillihb,  sa-ba-dinins,  s.  An  alkali  contained  \ 
in  the  Veratrum  sabadilla : it  is  obtained  in  red- 
dish, stellated,  hexagonal  prisms,  bat  when  pure 
it  is  ooloorieas ; taste  extremely  acrid.  It  baa  not 
yet  been  analyzed. 

Saks,  aa'be,  s.  pU.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a peo- 
ple of  Scythia,  inhwiting  the  country  that  lies  at 
the  Mst  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  and  towards 
the  month  of  the  Imaos.  ‘Diey  had  no  towns,  ' 
aoeording  to  some  writers,  but  lived  in  tents.  | 

Sabaki,  sa-ba'e-1,  s.  (<8aAoiot,  Gr.)  In  andent 
Histoiy,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  who  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  the  modem  Yemen,  the  Sheba 
or  Seba  of  Smptore. 

Sadai8M,\  sa1)a-izm,  s.  The  name  girm  Arabic  ' 
Tbbaizis,/  writers  to  the  religion  of  the  andent 
Chaldeans,  which  appears  to  hare  been  one  of  the  , 
eariiest  and  liinpleBt  forms  of  idolatry.  They  be- 
liered  in  the  nnity  of  tbs  Deity,  but  at  the  same 
time  paid  adoration  to  the  stars,  or  the  angris  and 
intelllgenees  which  they  supposed  to  reside  in  ! 
them,  and  to  govern  the  world  under  the  Supreme  : 
Drily — the  oonaequenoe  of  which  was,  the  common  j 
people  in  time  became  to  regard  and  worship  i 
them  as  gods.  The  Sabeans  beUered  that  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  would  be  punished  for  nine  i 
tlioasand  years,  and  would  afterwards  be  received 
to  mercy.  Tliey  prayed  three  times  a day,  | 
offered  sacrifices,  but  eat  no  part  of  them.  ] 

Sadaoth,  sa-ba'ott,  s.  A Hebrew  word  which  rig- 
xiifiee  armies. 

The  Lord  of  •oiaotk— Jiuwe  r.  A 
That  Is,  the  Lord  of  boats.  ' 

Sabasia,  sa-ba'she-a,  s.  In  Mytholi^,  a name 
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SABASIUS— SABELLL 


SABELUAN— SACAGLOrnS. 


I pven  to  certain  festivals.  Mithras^  the  Sun,  U 
tt-nncd  Sabnsius  in  certain  ancient  tnonumcnts; 
hence  it  Iua  been  aupposod  that  the  woni  has 
some  connection  with  Sabaism.  This  nmno  was  also 
! eiven  to  Bacebos,  from  tbo  Sabte,  a people  of 
Thrace ; and  nocturnal  Saba^  were  celebrated  in 
his  name. 

SaitASiiTs,  sa-ba'she-os,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Mythology, 
a somamo  of  Bacchus,  and  also  of  Jupiter, — see 
Sabasia. 

SAiinAT.VRiAK,  sal>-bn-ta're-nn,  a A Cliristian 
who  keeps  tlic  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  tbc 
I aabbath ; — a.  of  or  belonging  to  the  S;ibbatarians ; 

a name  given  to  several  sects  of  Christians,  who, 
,1  at  different  times,  hare  obseiard  the  seventh 
I instead  of  the  first  daj  of  the  week  as  the 
aabbath. 

. SARnATARiANiSM,  sab-ba-ta're-an-ism,«.  Tbedoc> 
trine  of  tho  Snbbntarians. 

Sabbatii,  sablxitA,  «.  (nsv,  Seb.  sahata^  Arab, 
j tabbatum^  Lai.)  The  seventh  day  of  the  week, 

! appointed  in  the  fourth  commandment  to  be  ob- 

served as  a day  of  cessation  from  labour,  and  as  a 
d:iy  of  religious  wontliip.  In  Christian  nations, 

I tho  first  d.ty  of  tbc  week  is  called  the  Lord's-day, 

I or  the  Christian  sabbath;  tbo  name  also  given  to 
I tbc  sabbatical  year  of  the  Jews.  Sabbalh-breaker, 

Iono  who  violates  or  dUrvgards  tho  obligations  of 
the  sabbath.  Sabbath-i^eaJaitfff  profanation  of 
the  sal>bath  by  secular  labour,  or  such  amusements 
as  are  unlawful  on  that  day.  In  Scripture,  »ab- 
I bath’iiaif't  the  distance  which  tho  Jews 

were  permitted  to  journey  from,  and  return  to, 
their  places  of  retudcnco  on  the  sabbath.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances : it  was  probably  seldom  more 
I than  the  whole,  or  less  tlion  throe-fourths,  of  a 
goopaphiciil  mile. — Bib.  Cyc. 

Sabbathless,  sablfoM-Ies,  a.  Without  inter* 
mia»ion  of  l.'iiiour. 

TbU  Incrnuot  and  stMtUkUs$  pursuit  of  a man's  for> 
tune,  leaveth  nut  lUo  tribute  which  wo  owe  to  God  of  our 
time. — Bacon. 

Sabbatia,  sab-ba'shc-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  L.  Sab- 
t batia,  a celebrated  Italian  botanUt.)  A genus  of 
' biennial  herbs : Order,  Gcntianaces. 

Sadbatians,  sab-ba'she-ons,  s.  piu.  In  Eccle- 
siastical History,  the  followers  of  one  Sabbatius,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  in  tho  fourth  ceo- 
I tury,  who  mingled  many  of  the  Jewish  practices 
with  his  proft'Hsion. 

I Sabbatic,  sab-batlk,  \ a,  ($abat!quey  Fr. 

I Saubaticai.,  sab-bat'c-kal,  / $ahbntictu,  Lat) 
* Pertaining  to  the  sabbath ; resembling  the  sab- 
bath ; enjoying  or  bringing  an  mtcniiiission  of 
I labour.  Sabbatical  year,  the  seventh  year,  during 
I which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  snifer  their 

I fields  and  vineyards  to  remain  uncultivated, 

j Sabbatism,  sabl^at-um,  s.  Rest ; Lntonnission  of 
I labour. 

I Sabean,  sa-be'an,  s.  A native  of  Saba,  in  Arabia 
Felix. 

And  the  fell  npon  them. — Job  !.  15. 

Sabella,  sa-bclTa,  i.  (»tibult4in,  coarse  aand  or 
I gravel,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Ajjnelidos;  Family, 

! Tubicolidm. 

Sahkllauia,  M-bel-U're-.a,  s.  A genus  of  An- 
I nolidesj  Family,  Tubioolldx. 

* Saiielli,  sa-belle,  t.  pin.  (laitin.)  In  Antiqiuity,  a 
I p*'o[>lo  of  Italy,  who  ihlmhitcd  that  part  of  thu 

I 0i>! 


country  which  lies  between  tho  Sabines  and  the  ! 
Marsi.  ' 

SAitEt.LiAif,  sa-beHo-an,  ff.  Pertaining  to  the  heresy  i 
of  SaU.'Ulafl  ; — m.  s follower  of  SaU’Hius,  a pinto-  || 
sopher  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  third  century,  ■ 
taught  that  there  is  one  person  only  in  the  God-  ' 
head,  and  that  the  Word  and  Spirit  are  only  vir-  | 
ttscs,  emanatioDs,  or  functions  of  the  Deity. 
Saiieluanism,  fttb-benc-an-Um,  a.  The  doc- 
trines taught  by  Sabellius.  ' j 

S.vBEH. — Sw  Sal^.  •[ 

Sabia,  saTje-a,  $.  (altered  from  Snobja^  the  Ben-  | 
galc.HO  name  of  one  of  the  species.)  A gt'iiua  ■ 
of  climbing  ahruba,  natives  of  the  East  In  11(4 : | 
Order,  Tcrebintacc*.  1 

Sabtax,  sa'bo-an,  s.  One  of  a sect  so  called,  who  ; 
belonged  to  Arabia  and  IVnda.  They  were  also  | 
called  Menddtes  ai>d  Christians  of  St.  John,  and 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a remnant  of  j 
the  Jewish  Uemerobaptists  ; — a native  of  Saba,  in 
Ambia:  spelt  also  Sabean;— a.  pertaining  to  tho 
worship  or  religion  of  the  Sabin,  or  Sabai»m,— > 1 1 
which  ace.  j 

Sadiax. — See  Sabenn.  { 

Sabi ANI8M.— See  Sabaism. 

Sabicea,  Bs-hi'se-a,  $.  (altered  from  the  name  of  , 
S.  aspera  in  Quiona.)  A genus  of  shrubs : Order, 
CinchonacesD.  ^ 

Sadinb. — See  Savin. 

Sarixea,  M-bin'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Joseph  Sabine, 
F.R.S.,  who  was  long  secretary  of  the  Horticul- 
tural S^ety  of  London.)  A genus  of  Ix*piminoo.a 
plants,  eonsUUng  of  slirubs,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies : Suborder,  PspUionacca!. 

SAn«r»  “brnT’l  *•  An  Kidrat  p«.pl«  Ofluly. 
Sablr,  sal)I,  $.  ($abboI,  Swed.  Ru.a.)  The  ; 
SabIc-wcascI,  or  Muntclla  aibcllina  ^ Linn«n.<s  a 
species  of  the  Mverida?,  which  furnishes  a costly 
and  beautiful  for.  It  is  a native  of  tlte  north  of 
Europe; — tho  fur  of  the  sable; — a.  (French,) 
black ; dark : u.scd  chiefly  in  p«x:try  and  heraldry. 

In  armorial  bearings,  aabte  ia  reprewmted  by  ver-  ; 
tical  and  horizontal  lin(4  crossing  each  other. 
Sadliere,  sable-are,  t.  (French.)  A sand-pit;  a , 
pi(X«  of  timber  not  so  thick  as  abc.ym. — Obsol«*te.  1 
Sabot,  sab'o,  s.  (Freuch.)  A wooden  shoe.— Kot  , 
used.  I 

A fustian  lan.ioia'W,  like  tbo  clattering  of  $aboU.— 
Btrtmhall  agst.  Holbtt.  ;{ 

SAnrLosiTT,  sab-tt-los'e-tc,  s.  (from  Sabulous.)  1 
SandincM;  grittineas. 

SABitLOua,  sab'u-los,  o.  Sandy  ; gritty.'  || 

SAmrRRA,  sa-bur'ra,  s.  (I..atin,  grav^  or  sand.)  In 
Pathology,  foulnewt,  particularly  of  the  stomach.  : 
Sac,  sak,  «.  (j/ic,  S'TCrt,  contention,  Sax.)  InEnglidi  * 
Law,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  lord  of  tho 
manor,  of  holding  courta,  trving  canoes,  and  im-  j 
poMiig  fines.  In  Natural  HUtory,  a small  b.*ig.  j 

SaC.EA,  sa-so's,  t.  In  Antiquity,  a festival  which  1 
the  Babylonians  and  other  eu-Hem  nations  held  I 
annually  in  honour  of  the  god  .Vnaitis.  The  Sacra  , | 
were  in  thy  E.ist,  what  the  Sntnnmlia  were  at  j 
Rome — a feast  for  the  slaves.  One  of  the  cere-  i 
monies  was  to  chciso  a prisoner  condemned  to  ; 
death,  and  .allow  him  all  the  gratillcations  lie  could  . j 
wish  before  he  w:is  carried  to  execution.  i 

Sacaoi.ottip,  Mk-a-glot'tis,  *.  (soX-jm,  a buckler  or  '[ 
shicM,  and  fflotta,  a tongue,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  , | 
antbv'TS  being  tenuinaled  by  a ligula,  hs  well  as  I 
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the  0TU7  being  Bumxmded  bj  a backler-sbaped 
I cupola.)  A genus  of  planter  naUvee  of  the  banka 
of  the  Amason : Order,  Humtnaoee. 

SacCAOB,  aak-kade',  a.  (French,  a jerk.)  A 
with  the  bridle ; a eorrectioo  need  when  the  bone 
I bears  hearr  on  the  hand. 

' Saccate,  senate,  a.  In  Botanj,  bagged ; haTiog 
a poach  or  bag,  ae  in  manj  petiUs  and  sepals. 
Saccharatk,  s^'ka-rate,  $.  A salt  fonn^  hy  the 
oombination  of  saccharic  acid  with  a salifiable  base. 
Saccharic  Acid,  aak-karlk  os^tid,  t.  A product 
of  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  cane  or  grape 
;;  eogar:  the  dilated  acid  is  a colourless,  alightlj 

I,  acid  liquid;  when  concentrated,  it  b qrmpj, 

I oolonrlesa,  strongly  acid,  and,  by  long  standing, 

I'  it  dpporits  colourless  crystals.  It  is  slso  called 

I arulhjfdrie  add,  Fonnola,  Ci9  Hio  O16. 

I Sacckariveeodb,  Bak-ka-riTer-ns,  a.  (aacrAonaw, 

^ angar,  Lat.  and  /ero^  1 bear,  LjU.)  Producing 

1 etigar. 

SACCiiARtWB,  aaklca-rine,  a.  Haring  the  qualities 
of  angar.  Saccharine  Jermcniationf  a kind  of 
epontaneons  fermentation  which  takM  place  in 
I varioos  bodies,  by  which  sugar  is  formed  in  them 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  gluten,  or  of  an  acid. 
Saccharoid,  aak'ka>royd,  \ a,  (eakchar,  au« 
Saccharoioal,  saklu-royd-al,  j gar,  etdoa,  re- 
aemblanoe,  Gr.)  Beeembling  eogar. 

. Sacchaboloot,  aak-ka>rolVje,  a.  (aoicAar,  sO' 

I gar,  and  loffoij  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  00 
sugar. 

Saccharoheter,  sak-ka-romVtnr,  a.  (jnechanimt 
sugar,  and  metor  I measure,  Lat.)  An  instm*' 
ment  used  to  indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  ex- 
tracted from  malt,  or  the  degree  to  wUch  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  sugar *cane  is  concentrated, 

I provioudy  to  undergoing  the  prooess  of  crystali- 
' sation. 

, Saccuabux,  lak's-ram,  m.  (Latin,  aotdor,  Arab. 
at4cre,  Fr.  eucier,  Germ.)  The  Sugar-cane,  a 
genus  of  plants  fitun  which  sugar  is  obtained: 
Order,  Graminacett.  In  Chemistry  and  Medidne, 
eaccharum  eatumi,  acetate  of  lead ; eulgarly,  au^or 
I q/* lead;  a salt  which  cryetalizee  in  right  rhombic 
I prisma,  or  in  needles;  transparent;  astringent; 
j of  a sweetish  metallic  taste,  and  poisonous,  chiefly 
I from  iU  tendency  to  post  into  the  carbonate. 

I Formula,  PI  0,  a 4*  3 aq. 

SACCiioLACTATE8,aaJc-ko-lak'ta-tis,A  Salts  formed 
I by  the  onion  of  saccholactic  add  with  salifiable 
1 bases. — See  Saccholactic. 

Saccholactic,  sak-ko-lak'tik,  a.  (soceAunMi,  su- 
I gar,  and  laCy  milk,  Lat.)  Saccholactic  add,  same 
as  mude  add. 

. Sacchclmic  Acn>,  sak-kurmik  as'aid,  s.  An  add 
I obtained  along  with  aacchulmine,  by  boiling  canc- 
1 atigar  in  snlphuric  acid.  When  dry,  it  is  a light- 
brown  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether : by 
long  boiling  ui  water,  it  is  converted  into  aacchul- 
mine, but  mthoot  any  change  in  compodtion. 
Formula,  Cao  His  Ois. 

\ Saccmclmuie,  sak-kul'mine,  «.  A subetance  ob- 
1 tnined  by  boiling  cane-sugar  for  a long  Ume  in 
I dilute  sulphuric  add.  It  is  deposited  in  brown, 
briiUaitt,  crystaline  scales,  contaminated  with  sac- 
chulmic  add,— which  see. 

' Sacciri,  sak-ein'ni,  s.y>ki.  (mcchs,  sackcloth,  Lat) 
In  the  middle  ages,  nxmks  who  wore  next  to  thdr 
' akin  a garment  of  goaPs  hair,  the  word  eacau  be- 
ing  applied  to  coarse  cloth  made  of  that  material 
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Saccolobium,  sak-ko'lo'be-nm,  «.  (mccus,  a sack,  I 
and  lodtu,  a lobe,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Indian  plants : | 

Order,  Orchidoccw,  1 

Saccomts,  saklco-mis,  e.  (joAKoa,  a smaD  bag,  and 
mySf  a rat,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Rodents. 
Saccopiiartr  X,  sak-ko-fdringks,  s.  (eaUoe,  a bag, 
and  pharynx,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Apodal  Malacop-  j 
terygioua  fiahes,  allied  to  Gymnotus ; belouging  to  ' 
the  family  Anguiliformea  of  Cuvier.  | 

Saccophori,  ^-kof'o-re,  s.  pUt,  (eailoe,  sack-  . 
cloth,  and  pAoreo,  1 bear,  Gr.)  A sect  of  andent  , 
heretics,  so  called  beoraae  they  always  went  clothed  | 
in  sackdoth,  and  affected  mo^  austerity  and  pen- 
ance. 

SACetTLE,  sak'ule,  #.  A little  aad^ 

Sacelluv,  sa-seilam,  s.  (Latin.)  In  andent  Ro-  ’ 
mao  Ardiitecture,  a small  enclosed  space  withont  1 
a roof.  Among  the  Egyptians,  sn^  atmetores 
were  frequently  attached  to  the  larger  temples. 

In  old  Eoclesbatieal  Architecture,  the  term  slgni- 
fiea  a amall  monumental  chapel  within  a chui^ ; i 
also,  a small  chapel  in  a villa^  { 

Sacerdotal,  soa-er-do'tal,  a.  (eacerdoialie,  Lat.) 

Pertaining  to  the  prieatho^  ; prieetly. 
Sacerdotallt,  aas-er-do'tol-le,  ad.  In  a saoer-  • 
dotal  manner.  , 

Saoer  Horbl’S,  sa'snr  mawrliaa,  t.  (Latin,  sacred 
diaeaae.)  One  of  the  names  given  by  old  writera 
to  epilepsy,  and  some  other  diwaaea.  j 

Sacuel.—  Sm  Satdiel  I 

Sachem,  sa'kem,  a.  An  Indian  chief. 

Sachemdom,  saltem-dum,  s.  A word  used  by 
soma  Americsn  writers  to  denote  the  jarisdlction  ) 
of  a sachem. 

Sack,  sak,  a.  (German,  aoo,  eace,  Sax.  eai,  Dntch,  | 
eaceve,  Lat.)  A bag,  usually  large,  used  in  con- 
Tsving  com  or  other  oommodities.  Sad  of  trool, 
in  England,  is  22  stones  of  14  Ibe.  each ; in  Scot-  , 
land,  it  is  24  stones  of  1 6 lbs.  each.  In  Archal- 
ology,  a kind  of  rude  square  cloak,  worn  over  the  ; 
shoulders,  and  fastened  in  front  by  a ctaap  or  thorn.  - 
It  was  originally  made  of  akin ; afterwards  of  wool  < 
In  modem  times,  the  term  each  was  given  to  a | 
woman*8  gown  with  looee  pUita  on  the  back — (not 
now  in  use) ; the  pillage  or  plunder  of  a town  or  ‘ 
dty ; a Spanish  wine,  same  as  is  now  called  Slierry ; I 
A good  tktrru  tatk  has  a twofold  operation  In  it—  [ 

Shake. 

—9.  a.  to  put  in  sacks ^aocipM,  Armor,  eacham, 
to  attack,  IrUV,  $aear,  to  poll  ou^  Span,  and  Port. 
taccayer,  to  pillage,  Fr.)  to  plunder  or  pillage,  as 
a town  or  citv  when  taken  by  assault. 

Sackaoe,  sak^Je,  s.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm 
and  pillage. 

Sackbct,  sak'but,  s.  (myuebute,  Fr.  eaeabueix, 
Span.)  Akind  of  trumpet,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure ; a trombone.  | 
Sackcloth,  sak'UotA,  t.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  ; 
made ; coarse  cloth.  Sackcloth  was  worn  by  the  : 
Jews  as  a token  of  mooming,  humOiatioa,  or  mor-  | 
tification.  > 

Sacxclotbkd,  sakldothde,  a.  Clothed  in  sackcloth.  ! 

Saeketotked  and  squalid.— 2i^.  HaB.  I 

Sacxsr,  sak'ur, ».  One  who  sacks  or  pillages  a town. 
Sackful,  sakTdl,  a.  A full  sack  or  bag.  I 

Sackiko,  saklng,  s.  The  act  of  taking  by  a&sault, 
and  plundering  or  {allaging.  ' 

Sackless,  saki^  a.  {socIm,  from  eae,  contention, 
and  teat,  leas,  S^)  Quiet ; peaceable ; bamtleas ; 
innocent. — Local  1 
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Sackpohabt,  sak-pos'wt,  «,  A poaset  made  of  a«ck 
, and  other  ingmlienta. — Not  in  use. 

A dieh  of  acMip  or  eadkjpeeaU.— 

' Sacral,  aa'krel,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aacnm. 

1 Sacramkkt,  aak'ra>ment,  s.  (Mtcmmeii/ysi,  an  oath, 

1 LaL  »ncrrmfnt,  Vr,  socrosaeafo,  Span,  and  ItaL) 

In  Antiquity,  the  oath  administered  to  Roman 
. aoldiera  to  be  ^itbful  to  their  commander,  and  not 
! to  desert  their  standard ; the  Eucharist,  or  Lord's 
} Supper.  A JocrmaeiU  may  be  regarded  as  a symbol 
i or  outward  ngn  or  rite,  which  spiritoal  blesa- 
higs  are  acknowledged  and  reeeiee^  and  profea- 
non  of  faith  and  obedieooe  axpreasod r.  a.  to 
1 bind  by  an  oath. 

When  desperate  men  have  mcrwmnttJ  Ihemseteea  to 
destroy,  Qod  esn  prerent  and  dellTsr.— Load. 

SACRARBirrAL,  sak-ra-nven'tal,  a.  Pertaining  or 
: constituting  a aacramect. 

! Sacrambktallt,  aak-ra>inon'tal-4e,  odL  Aftw  the 
i manner  of  a aaermment. 

j SACBAMBJTTARiAir,  aak>n*tnon>ta're^,  a.  On* 
who  differs  from  the  Botom  Catholic  Church  in 
r regard  to  the%acrament;  a term  of  reproach  f<w> 

1 merly  tiacd  by  Catbolka  towarda  Protestants ; 

They  resolTed  to  aoruse  him  (Craanwr)  of  being  the 

pia's  /fwt  qf 

n.  of  or  belonging  to  the  sneramenta. 
SaCRAMERTaby,  sak-ra-men'ta-re,  t.  An  andani 
book  of  the  Rmnan  Catholic  Church,  written  by 
Pope  Gelasiua,  and  reviaed,  corrected,  and  abridged 
by  St.  Oregoiy,  in  which  ^1  the  prayers  and  eere-> 
monies  praiki^  in  the  celebration  of  the  aaora- 
ments  are  contained ; a Sacrameotarian ; — a.  of 
or  belonging  to  the  aacramenta. 

Sacrari,  sa-kra'Di,  s.  phu  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity, 
a people  of  Latium,  who  aaidated  Tumus  against 
^neasi  they  were  descended  from  the  Pelas- 

gUna. 

Sacrabiitic,  sak'ra're>nm,  a.  (Latin.)  In  aodent 
j ArchitectTire,  a small  apartment  in  a Roman  house, 

1 deroted  to  a particular  deity ; also,  the  ceRo,  pt~ 
weftniifr,  or  adytmm  of  a templ^ 

Sacbb. — See  &ker. 

Sacbbd,  saltred,  a.  (soerf,  tacro,  Span.  ItaL 

and  Port,  from  sneer,  sacred,  cursed,  damnable, 
Lai.)  Holy ; pertainmg  to  Ood  or  his  worship ; 
proofing  fimn  God,  and  oontainlog  religious 
1 principles ; consecrated ; dedicated  to ; venerable ; 

entitM  to  revereooe ; inviolable ; as  if  appropriated 
to  soma  superior  being. 

The  honour’s  socrsrf  that  he  talks  on  now. — Skdks. 
Saertd  a term  applied  to  the  sovereign  of 

Great  Britain,  from  the  invioUhility  of  the  person 
Saendptaee,  in  Lew,  the  spot  in  which  a person 
b buri^  Saertd  u>ar,  in  Andent  History,  a 
name  given  to  several  engagements,  the  most  re- 
maritable  of  which  is  that  which  oommenoed  with 
the  seizure  tff  Delphi  by  the  Pbodana,  B.C.  367, 
and  ended  by  the  victory  obtained  over  that  people 
by  Philip  of  Macedoo,  B.C.  846. 

. Sacbbdlt,  salcred-le,  ad.  Rdigioaaly ; Inviolably. 

, SAOBBOKBsa,  aalcred-iNs,  s.  Strte  of  being  sacred ; 
1 InviolableoM 

' Sacbivio,  sS'krif'ik,  \ a.  (saerffirWf  Let.) 

Sacbifioal,  sS'krif'O'kal,  / Employed  in  sacri* 
fioe. 

. Sacbifioablb,  sa-krif'e-ka*bl,  a.  Capable  of  b^ 
! ing  oflmd  in  sacrifice. — Not  used. 

■ SACBiriCAKT,  sa^mfVkant,  s.  One  who  causes  a 
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sacrifice  to  be  offered  i one  for,  or  on  account  of,  ; 
whom  it  is  offered.  i 

To  gratify  the  sser^/leait*.— /fanyweS.  ‘ 

SACBtncATOR,  8a>krife'kay«4ur,»  s.(sacr{^o(iffvr,  t 
Sacbipicbk,  aak-re-fi'tnr,  t Fr.)  The  offi>  | 

esating  prieat  who  offers  the  sacrifice ; one  who  j 
■acrifiM  or  immolates.  ' 

Sacbificatomt,  sa-krif'o^y-tur'e,  a.  Offering  'i 

aacriftoe.  1 

Sacbipicb,  Bak're>fiae,  v.  a.  (sserf/Cco,  Lat.  socri-  i 
JkTf  Fr.  from  soeer,  sacred,  and  /acta,  I make,  j] 
Lat.)  To  offer  to  heaven  by  killing  and  oonsom'  < 
ing  as  vicrims  on  an  altar,  by  way  of  atonement  I 
or  propHiatioo  for  tin ; to  destroy  or  give  op  for  . 
the  sake  of  something  else ; to  devote  with  loss ; | 

Condemned  to  merijim  his  tender  years. — Aipe.  ! 

to  kill ; to  desrioy  ;<^e.  a.  to  make  offerings  by 
•acrifioe ; — «.  an  act  of  offering  victims  to  heaven,  j 
as  an  atonement  or  pnipitiatioB ; the  thing  sacri-  { 
fioed  or  immolated;  d^ruction  or  losa  made  or 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  somelhbg  dss,  or  of  oblig-  | 
itig  another.  , j 

Sacbificial,  sak>r»-fish'al,  a.  Performing  aacri- 
fioe ; pertuning  to  sacrifice.  * 

Sacbilbob,  sakTe-li),  s.  (taeribgtiM,  Lat.)  The 
crime  of  appropriating,  violstiog,  or  planing  | 
things  sacr^  .• 

Sacbileoioua,  ask-re-k^oa,  a.  Violating  things  M 
aacaed ; polluted  with  the  crime  of  tacrik^.  { 

Sacbilboiocsly,  sak-re-k^QS-k,  ad.  With  sacri«  . 

1^ ; in  violation  of  sacred  things.  ^ 

Sacrileoiocbjibss,  aak-re-le'jus-nea, «.  The  qna>  •: 
yty  of  being  sacrilegbus ; dLpoeitioD  to  be  sacri-  ! 
legMUS. 

Sacbilboist,  aak-re-Hjlst,  a.  One  guilty  of  sacri* 
kge.  i 

Epiphansa,  the  sssnlggfsC  9pdmim.  | 

SaCBTRO,  aa'kring.  A participk  fanned  from  the  1 
French  verb  soerer,  to  consecrate; — s.  signing; 
eonsecrattng. — Obeokteu 

Baeriof  my  song  to  every  detty.— Otyrm. 

As  a noun,  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
elevation  of  the  host  | 

Ryng  the  belle,  that  these  forsalden  may  eoBe  to  the  | 
meryitg  (written  In  1400).— ABaon'#  Aal.  Smf,  . 

What  made  the  people  to  nmao  fron  tbelr  orates  to  ! 
the  altar,  Arom  gaktrfmg  (as  they  called  it)  to  MArriray, 
peepying,  tootying,  and  ^yng  at  that  thing*  whtche  the  1 
priest  belde  up  In  bis  nandes  ?— Aty . CVuMarr  fo  Bp.  < 
gardaw. 

Saerirnff  boBf  • bell  rung  before  tbe  devoting  of 
the  host.  1 

m startle  yon 

Worse  than  (he  ssenag  btlL—SMt.  ' 

Sacrist,  ask'rist.  Is.  A per-  j 

Sacbistar,  sak'ris-tan,  «r  saluis-tan,/  son  to  I 
whom  the  charge  of  the  sacred  utensils  belonging 
to  a church  is  committed. 

SACBiarr,  ealuis-te,  s.  Place  for  keepfaig  aaeted  , 
nteiisUa,  now  called  the  vestry. 

Sacbosakct,  sa'kro-sangkt,  a.  (meroaamcUu,  IaL)  1 
Invklabk ; sacred. — Obeoklo. 

Tbe  Roeoaa  Church  mafcce  It  so  saeroeeael  and  InlklU* 
bk.— Aa(.  epetaal /4fidalr|r(lM)L 

Sacrum,  salcmzn,  s.  (sneer,  sacred,  Lat.)  In  Ana-  ' 
Unny,  tbe  bone  which  fonna  the  baas  of  tbe  >'erte- 
bral  oolnmn,  so  called  from  its  having  been  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Sacro-eoecfgealy  beloopng  to  tbe 
articulation  which  results  from  the  union  of  tbe 
sacrum  and  coccyx.  Saero-iSae^  pertaining  to  tbe 
aiticulatjon  wbi^  evkU  between  tbe  aaenJ  tnd 
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iU«e  bones.  Saarhhimbali$f  s nosde  £rocn 

tbe  8M»vin,  the  roots  of  the  trmnsrene  portions  of 
the  iombsr  r«tebr«,  sod  insertea  into  the 

inner  and  oater  ades  of  tbe  libs.  Saero-himbar^ 
pertaining  to  tbe  ssero-kunbalis.  Saero**ciatie, 
pertaining  to  cither  of  tbe  two  ligaments  of  tbe 
pehrie,  which  are  called  rcepectirelj  tbe  greater  and 
the  lesser  sacro  eciatic  liga^nts.  Saero^tertebnd^ 
belonging  to  the  articulation  formed  bj  the  onion 
of  the  sacrom  with  the  last  lombar  Tcrtebra. 

Sad,  sad,  & (The  ot^mologj  of  this  word  is  not 
well  known.  Sad^  in  Welsh,  signifies  trise,  pm- 
1 dmt,  sober,  permanent;  and  in  the  last  sense  it 
is  osed  bj  Wiclifie  in  his  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
1 tures: 

We  been  parteeners  of  Christ,  If  nethelees  we  boUen 

the  begTnnjmf  of  Us  subetanoe  aad  In  to  the  ende. 

Chancer  need  tmsorf  for  nnsetUed ; 

O stormf  people,  wued,  and  erer  oatrews. 

In  bis  fiice  1 see  md  resototion 
And  eeeure.— ifthcM. 

That  is,  firm ; steady.  Sad,  b Scotch,  sigmfiee 
firm,  steady,  aolid,  prudent,  wise,  graTe,  sober, 
weighty.)  Sorrowifnl;  afiecCed  with  grief;  habi- 
tually melancholy;  gloomy:  grare;  seriotu;  down- 
eaat ; bad ; Toxatiooa ; (ooUoqoial)  weight ; poo- 
derou; 

With  his  hand  more  tad  than  lamp  of  lead, 
doee : firm ; cobedve. 

Chalky  lauds  are  natorally  cold  and  tad.— Mortimer. 

Saddeh,  sad'o,  v.  a.  To  make  sad,  aorrowful, 
melancholy,  or  gloomy;  to  make  dai^-eoloorcd ; 
to  make  hoary  or  oohesir»— (obsolete  in  the  last 
two  seises)  ‘,—9.  n.  to  become  ssd. 

Troy  taddea'd  at  tbe  rlew.— Ape. 

Saddeb,  lad'dnr,  a (modem  Persian.)  A tummary 
of  rarioos  parta  of  the  Zendaresta,  or  saoed  books 
of  tbs  Psrsees  in  India, — ses  Zen^veria;— «.  the 
oomparatire  of  tad. 

Saddle,  aad'dl,  a (socU^  Sax.  Dntch,  sod  Dan. 
tattd,  Germ.  tadeU,  Welsh.)  The  seat  placed  on 
a horse's  back  for  ^e  rider  to  sU  on.  In  Nantical 
langoage,  a taddie  is  a small  deat  or  block  of 
wo^  hollowed  on  the  opper  sod  under  sides,  and 
Dialed  upon  the  lower  yard-snns,  to  retain  tbe 
ftodding-aul  booms  in  a firm  and  steady  position. 
It  is  sIm  tbe  name  ct  a piece  of  elm  timbw  fitted 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  ladng.  Saddk  of  the 
howtprii,  a s«nidrcular  piece  of  wood,  shaped  and 
fasUmed  to  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  bowsprit  boom, 
&C.  SaddU’hafft,  ba^  usually  made  of  leather, 
united  straps  for  carriage  on  borsebadc,  one 

bag  bring  placed  on  each  aide.  SaddU-bote,  tbe 
two  foeoes  of  wood  laid  archwise  on  the  fnot  of 
a saddle.  Sitddle-paU,  excoriation  of  the  horse's 
hack  by  the  saddle.  Saddle  maker,  one  who  ma- 
nnfaetnne  saddlee;  a saddler.  Saddle-tree,  the 
framework  of  a saddle. 

Saddle-backed,  sad'dl-bakt,  a.  Applied  to  a 
bone  which  has  a low  back  and  an  elevated  neck 
and  head. 

Saddles,  sad'dlur,  a One  whoee  occupation  ia  to 
make  saddles. 

Saddlbbt,  sad'dlnr-e,  s.  Saddles  in  general ; the 
minafacturca  of  s s^dler. 

Sadddceak,  Bad-du-se'ss,  a.  Pertaiiung  to  tbe 
Ssdduoeea,  and  to  their  doctrine. 

Sadduckbs,  sad'dn-seea,  t.  (taddoukaioi,  Gr.)  One 
of  the  four  sects  which  existed  among  tl>o  Jews  at 

the  time  of  Christ,  said  by  the  rabbins  to  hsra  [ 
been  the  followan  of  ooe^  Zadok,  a tUsciple  of  An-  | 
rigoQus  Socebo.  They  dmied  the  existence  of  any 
spiritual  brings  except  God,  and  believed  that  the  t 
8^  died  with  tbe  body,  and  eonscquently,  that  | 
there  would  be  no  resurrection. 

Saddccism,  sad'dn-siam,  e,  Tbe  doctrines  of  the 
Saddueeea. 

Infldeli^,  or  modern  deism,  la  UtUs  else  bat  rarfred  ,, 
Saddmeitm.—  WaUTia»d.  [ 

Sadibok,  sad-i'urn,  e.  An  instrument  for  smooth-  ' 
ing  or  ironmg  clothes. — Webtter^t  Viet  | 

Sadlt,  sadle,  ad.  Sorrowfully ; mournfully ; in  a 
calamitous  or  miserable  manner ; in  s dark  colour.  i 
Sadijf  attired. — Bern  Jtntoa. 

Sad  BBSS,  sad'nes, «.  Socrowfulnees;  roonrefulness , 
dejection  of  mind ; serwusneas ; sedateoeas ; mel- 
ancholy look. 

Dim  tadmett  did  not  sparo  i 

Cctestial  eountenanm. — MUUm,  ! 

SJtCOLCM,  seTcu-lom,  «.  (Latin.)  In  Antiqalty,  a 
chroDolugical  epoch  adopted  by  the  Romans,  oon-  ( 
Bating  of  110  lunar  years,  llie  return  of  the  sm- 
culum  was  announo^  by  tbe  pontiffi^  who  also  ; 
made  tbe  necessary  inten^aUons  in  sudi  a man-  ' 
ner,  that,  at  the  oommeocement  of  a new  seeuluin,  ^ 
tbe  begincung  of  the  ten  months'  year,  of  the  twetre  | 
months'  year,  and  of  the  solar  year,  coincided.  ' 

Safe,  safe,  a.  (eauf,  tamet,  Fr.  tahm,  Lat.)  Free 
from  danger,  damage,  or  hurt  of  any  kind ; con- 
ferring safety ; not  exposing  to  danger ; placed  be- 
yond the  power  of  doing  harm— a ludicr^  appU-  ; 
cation  of  tbe  word; 

Banquo's  safe. 

— ~ Ay,  my  lord,  ta/t  In  a ditch.— AeJb. 

—A  a place  of  safety ; a place  for  securing  pro- 
visions frmn  inaeete ; an  iron  chest  in  wliiob  pepers  , 
or  money  ia  reposited  so  as  to  be  seeun  from  fire  { i 
—ft.  a.  to  render  safe. — Obsolete.  j 

Best  yoo  teftd  the  brlngor  1 

Out  of  the  host — Shaht.  | 

Sah  heepiag,  the  set  of  keeping  or  preserving  ki  ' 

safety.  Safe  lodged,  lodged  in  safety.  In  Law,  j 
eafe  eoadmet,  a guarantee  or  aeeurity  granted  by 
the  crown,  under  tbe  great  seal,  to  a stranger,  fer  j 
his  safe  ooming  into,  and  passing  ont  of,  the  king-  ' 
dom. — CoteeL  Safe-pledge,  a surety  grvrn  for  a 
man's  sppraranes  on  a day  aarigneiL — Bract  lib.  j 
ir.  A 2.  j 

Safeodabd,  safe'gydrd,  s.  The  person  or  tlung  . 
which  protects  or  defends;  defence:  protection;  | 
a convoy  or  guard  to  protori  a tnveUw ; a pass- 
port or  warrant  of  secori^  given  by  a sovereign  or  | 
his  agent  to  s stranger  within  bis  territuries ; for- 
merly, s protection  granted  to  a stranger  in  prose-  1 
euting  bis  rights  in  due  coarse  of  law ; an  outer  | 
petticoat  worn  by  a woman  to  save  her  other 
clothra  while  on  horseback ; 

Behind  her  on  a pllHoa  sat 
Her  frnntle  hnsband,  In  a brosa'brim'd  hat, 

A mask,  and  tnftgt>ard.—Draiftom, 

— a.  to  guard ; to  protect. 

We  have  locks  to  t(^ftgvard  neeotsarlee, 

And  pntty  traps  to  eateh  the  petty  thlevce.— 5Mb.  | 
Safeguardt,  in  Zoology,  the  Sauvegardes  of  Cuvier,  ^ 
a genus  of  lissrds : Family,  Lacertindm.  j* 

Safely,  safele,  ad.  In  a safe  manner;  without 
injury  or  hurt ; in  close  cnitody,  ss,  to  keep  a . 
prisoner  tnfglg.  ] 

Safbbf.68,  ^e'nes,  s.  Freedom  from  danger ; state  ' 
of  being  safe,  or  of  conferring  safety.  1 1 
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SiFETTf  s&fc'te,  $.  State  of  beifig  safe;  freodom 
from  danger  or  hazard;  exemption  fhrni  hurt, 
injuTy,  or  loes ; preaenration  from  escape ; pnsser- 
Tation  from  buit.  Safety-lampy  a Lamp  covered 
! with  wire-gauie  to  give  liglit  in  mines,  withont  the 
i danger  of  igniting  the  inflammable  gas  generated 

I there.  a valve  on  the  boilers  of 

8temm>engioes,  the  object  of  which  ia  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  explosion,  by  permitting  the  escape 
of  the  steam  when  its  expansive  power  exceeds  a 
given  maximnm. 

I Safflowur,  saf'flow-or,  a.  Bastard  aaflron,  the 
I plant  Carthamns  tinctorios.  The  name  is  like- 
I wise  given  to  a deep-red  fecula,  separated  from  its 
j orange-ooloored  flowers.  It  is  not  easily  distin- 
I guisbed  from  saffron  by  the  eye ; hot  it  has  no- 

I thing  of  its  smell  and  taste.  It  is  used  as  a dye ; 

2,772  cwt.  (2,43G  cwt.  of  which  came  from  India) 
was  imported  into  this  country  in  1831.  It  is 
I also  called  .Spanish  red,  and  China  lake. 

I Sakfkok,  safTrun,  i.  (aayruw,  Welali,  so/ron,  Pr. 

: Sfiffratty  Germ.  Swed.  and  Dun.)  In  Botany,  the 

I plant  Crocus  sativus.  In  Materia  Medica,  saffron 
I is  formed  of  the  stamens  of  the  Croens  oflicinslis, 

I dried  on  a kiln  and  pressed  into  cakes ; — a.  having 
1 the  colour  of  saflron  flowers;  yellow;— tr.  a.  te 
tinge  with  saffron ; to  make  yellow ; to  gild. 

I In  Latine  1 speke  a wordM  few, 

I ' To  taSrtm  with  10/  predication.— Ohsaecr. 

I Sajfnm  of  antimonjf,  a name  for  sesquisulpbate  of 

I antimony.  Haffiyn  of  siors,  Crocus  martis,  or  the 

I red  peroxide  of  iron. 

Sappkony,  saf'frun-e,  a.  Haring  the  colour  of 
I salfnm. 

j Sao,  s^,  e.  n.  Cpnhaps  a difloront  spelling  of  sioa^.) 

To  yield;  to  give  way;  to  stagger; 

' TIte  mind  I sway  by,  and  the  heart  1 bear, 

Shall  iMver  tag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear.— 

j to  lean  or  incline  fremt  an  upright  position,  or  to 

I bond  from  a borUonUl  poeition.  In  Navigation, 

I to  incline  to  the  leeward;  to  make  lee-way;— 
r.  o.  to  cause  to  tamd ; to  load ; to  burden. 

; Sagacious,  aa-ga'shos,  a.  Lat)  Quick  of 

scent; 

I Sagacitmt  of  his  quarry  from  aCar.— i^hoa. 

li  quick  of  thought;  acute  in  disoovery,  discenumeot, 

I ! or  penetration. 

Sagaciously,  aa-ga'shus-le,  <u2.  With  quick  scent ; 

with  acuteness  of  penetration. 

Saoaciousivksb,  sa-ga'shns-nea,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  sagacious ; quickness  of  scent. 

SAOACtTY,  sa-gas'e-te,  s.  (tn^acitgy  Fr.  tagaeUaty 
Lat.)  Quickness  or  acoteness  of  scent;  scute- 
ness  of  perception  or  discernment. 

Sagamore,  ssg'a-morWfS.  Among  certsun  tribes  of 
I American  Indians,  the  name  given  to  a king  or 
I chief 

I SagaW,  sa'gan,  s.  In  Scripture  History,  the  soffra- 
{ gao  or  deputy  of  the  Jewish  hi;;h-pric8t. 
Saga-palm. — Sec  Sagua. 

SaGaPKNI'M,  sag'a-pL-n'um,  s.  Arab.)  A 

concrete  gum  rosia,  the  produce  uf  an  unknown  , 
Persian  plant,  importeil  from  Alexandria,  Smyma, 
&C.,  in  droiM  or  tnaaaea,  of  an  olive  or  browuiuh- 
yellow  colour.  It  has  a hot,  acrid,  and  bitter 
I ta»te.  It  is  ns>ed  only  in  incdUinc. 

SagaTIIY,  tiag'iWAe,  t.  A kind  of  serge;  a light 
j|  woollen  stuff.— Not  in  use. 

I,  Making  a panegyric  on  pieces  of  $ogat\g  or  Scotch 
j plaid.— Tuthr. 
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Sage,  saje,  a.  (French,  9agoy  Lat.)  Wise;  grave, 
pradrnt; — s.  a wise  man : a man  of  gravity  and 
wisdom ; a grave  philosopher ; (jmugty  Fr.)  s plant 
of  the  genus  Salvia. 

Sagbly,  lajele,  ocL  Wisely;  prudently. 

Saoenaria,  M-je-na're-a,  r.  (sa^^ene,  a net,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  fossil  fishes,  found  in  the  Coal  furmatiou.  I 
Saoekess,  saje'nes,  s.  Gravity;  wisdom.  I 

Saosnite,  saj'e-nite,  $.  Acictilar  rutile.  i 

Saobnocrinus,  sa-je-nok're-nus,  t.  {aagtnty  a net, 
and  krinony  s lily,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fussil  Crinoi- 
deans,  found  in  the  Silurian  strata  of  Dudley.  .] 
Saobhoptbris,  sa-je-nop'ter-ia,  s.  ($agene,  a net, 
and  pteris,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  foms,  i 
found  in  the  shales  of  the  Yorkshire  ooasL 
Sagger,  sag'gur, «.  A species  of  clay  used  in  mak- 
ing the  pots  in  which  earthenware  is  baked,  and 
wUch  are  sometimes  called  taggerg  or  teggert. 
Saoitta,  saj'e-te,  a (Latin,  an  arrow.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, a name  given  by  some  authors  for  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch.  In  Geometry,  it  often  denotes 
the  absrissa  of  a curve.  In  Astronomy,  one  of 
Ptolemy’s  forty-eight  constellations.  It  is  ntoated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  over  the  back  of  Aquila. 

In  Minermlc^,  an  obeolete  name  for  beleinnite,— 
which  see.  In  Trigonometry,  used  by  the  older 
writers  to  denote  the  versed  sine  of  an  ai^  so  called  i 
from  its  resemblanoe  to  an  arrow  standing  on  the  i 
chord  of  the  double  arc.  | 

Sagittal,  saj'e-tul,  a.  {togittay  Lat.)  Belonging  te 
an  arrow;  resembling  an  arrow.  ! 

Sagittalis,  saj-o-Ulis,  «.  {togiUay  an  arrow,  Ijit)  : 
In  Anatomy,  the  arrow*  like  suture  of  the  craiiiuiti, 
which  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  supeiior  in^iT' 
gin  of  the  frontal  to  the  angle  of  tlie  occipital  bone.  | 
SagittaRIA,  saj-e-ta're-a,  s.  (sogittoy  an  arrow. 
Lot)  Arrowhead,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  jj 

Alismacec.  -I 

Saoittarit,  saj-o-ta're-l,  s.  phu  (Latin.)  In  An-  j 
tiquity,  the  archers  of  the  Roman  anny,  who,  with 
the  funditores,  were  generally  sent  out  to  akiniush  ; 
before  the  main  body. 

SAoriTARius,  saj-e-U'iu-ua,  s.  (I^atin,  an  archer.)  1 
In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  coustellations  of  the  |j 
Zodiac,  the  figure  of  which  is  a centaur  drawing  a i 
bow.  It  is  situated  below  Aquila,  and  between 
Scorpia  sod  Cspricornua.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  CentAurus.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  gives  150  stars,  from  the  | 
fourth  to  the  seventh  magnitude. 

SaOITTARY,  Siij'c-U-re,  s.  {togittm-iuiy  Tjit.)  A , 
centaur,  a fabulous  aiiiinal— half  man,  half  horse—  i 
armed  with  a bow  and  qtuver— (obsolete) ; 

The  dreadful  t^giuarg 

Appals  our  numlMui.— ' 
— o.  pertaining  to  an  arrow. 

Sagittate,  saj'e-tate,  a.  In  Botany,  shaped  Uks 
the  head  of  an  arrow ; triangular;  hollowed  at  the  . 
base  with  angular  parts,  or  with  the  binder  angles  | 
acute,  divided  by  a sinus ; applied  to  a leaf,  sti- 
puia,  or  anther.  | 

Sago,  sa'go,  s.  (suguy  the  Javanese  and  Malayan  i 
name.)  A species  of  meal,  tlie  produce  of  a palm  j 
(Metroxylon  sagu),  indigenous  to,  and  found  in 
groat  abundance  in  Java,  the  Philippine  and  Mo- 
lucca isles,  where  it  supplies  a principal  port  of  the 
food  of  the  natives.  It  is  obtained  from  the  pith  | 
of  the  plant,  which  grows  to  a height  of  about  30  ‘ 
feet,  and  a ^ameter  of  from  18  to  22  inches.  It  j 
is  light,  wholesome,  and  nutritious. 
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P BAOOIXS— SAII. 

j'  SlGOiNS,  s&'gojna,  «.  A name  pven  to  those 
[l  American  monkevs  which  have  slender  tails,  not 
L prehensile,  and  whose  teeth  do  not  project.  They 
I'  constitute  the  genua  Callithrix. 

SaORA,  aag'ra,  a.  A genna  of  Coleopterous  insects : 

! Family,  Sitphlds. 

SaCBXA,  sa-gre'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Don  Ramon  de 
la  Sagra  of  Havanah,  in  Cuba,  and  director  of  the 
‘ botanic  garden  there.)  A genus  of  Anierican 
I abruhs:  Order,  Mclastoroaceso. 
j Saoux,  aa'guto,  t.  (Latin.)  The  miUtaiy  dress  of 
the  Roman  magistrates  and  dignitaries;  a clo.<k 
i fastened  at  the  breast  with  a clasp>. 

; Saot,  sa^e,  a.  Full  of  sage;  seasoned  with  sage. 

SaHLITB,  sal'ite,  s.  (from  Sahlo,  in  Sweden,  where  it 
I is  found.)  A varietj  of  white  augite,  which  occurs 

I in  prismatic  ciystals  of  four  or  eight  aides ; colour 

I greenUh-gre/,  feehlv  translucent,  and  scarcely’  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glasik  Comp<«itiofi — silica, 

50.0;  lime,  20.0;  magneida,  19.0;  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese,  4.0;  aluuiina,  3.0. 

Saic,  salk,  $.  (sot^e,  Fr.)  A Turkish  vessel  com- 
mon in  the  I.eTant,  having  only  one  mast,  which, 
' together  with  its  topmast,  is  extremely  high.  It 
has  DO  top-gallanl  sail,  nor  mixen-top  saU. 

Saii>,  sed.  Fret,  and  past  part,  of  the  veih  to  soy. 
Aforesaid  ; before-mentioned ; declared ; uttcrud ; 
reported. 

Sah.,  sale,  s.  (*eye/,  Sax.  Germ,  and  Swed. 

Dan.  eeii,  Dutch.)  Canvas,  mat,  or  other  material, 
to  oppose  to  tlie  action  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  impel 
• vesseL  Sails  take  their  names  from  tho  mast, 
yard,  or  stay  an  which  tb^  are  stretched.  The 
principal  sails  are  the  ooursea  of  lower  saibs  the  top 
sails,  and  top-gallant  sails ; — a ship ; a vessel ; as  a 
I oollectivs  word,  mil  denotes  Uie  nnmber  of  shipt. 

I A whole  armada  of  eoUocled  mil 

1 scattered.— fAais. 

In  Podtry,  wings. 

He,  cutting  way 

' With  his  broad  satZe,  about  uim  suarod  round. — Sptmer. 

SuU-clothy  a cloth  of  strong  textitre,  of  which  sails 
' are  made.  SaU-hooky  a small  iron  book  used  in 
' aail-making,  for  keeping  the  sail  in  its  position 

J while  sewing  iL  Sail-lojl^  a large  room  or  apart- 

I ment  in  which  sails  are  ent,  made,  repaired,  or 
I kept  Sail^maker^  one  who  makes  sails.  SaU- 
roomt,  places  in  ships  on  the  orlop  deck,  enclosed 
for  the  uispection  of  sailA  iScnV-yartf,  the  yard  or 
I spar  on  which  sails  are  extended.  7b  moil'e  wu7, 
! to  increase  the  quantity  of  sail  already  exUmded. 
j To  $ei  tail^  to  expand  the  sails  upon  their  respoc- 
I tive  yards  and  stays,  in  order  to  commence  sailing. 
I 7b  Morfea  strii,  to  rodnee  or  take  in  part  of  the 
•ails,  in  order  to  diminish  the  ship's  velocity.  7b 
shHle  mil^  to  lower  it  suddenly,  which  is  partk’u- 
larly  used  in  saluting  or  doing  homage  to  a BU[jcrior 
force ; to  abate  show  or  pomp. 

Msrpaxvt 

Most  rtrilkt  Jur  mH,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
Where  kings  oonunand.— Skdks. 

7b  Zoom  miZs,  to  unfurl  them ; — r.  n.  to  be  Im- 
pcllcd  by  tho  action  of  wind  upon  sails,  ss  a ship 
I on  water ; to  be  cooveyed  in  a vessel  on  water;  to 
pass  by  water ; to  swim ; 
t Little  dolphins,  when  they  mtt 

I In  the  vast  shsdowof  (ha  BrltUb  whale.— 7>rydcs. 

to  set  sail,  or  begin  a voyage ; to  be  carried  in  the 
air,  as  a balloon  ; to  pass  smoothly  along. 

As  Is  a winged  messenger  from  liearen, 

I When  he  bntrUcs  the  lasy.;i«clng  clouds, 

I And  satZi  upon  the  boeom  of  tlic  air.— 

• rot.  II.  4h 


SAILABLE— SAINT. 


This  verb  has  no  active  voire.  To  mil  the  sea,  is 
to  tail  on  the  sea.  In  * She  snilM  th'  ferial  Hpiu'tV 
through  is  understood.  Siil-brotid,  borne  or  am- 
vcyed  by  sails ; expanding  like  sail&  ' 

At  lust  his  $niI~brottd  vans  ! 

He  ipivuds  for  flight — J/ihos.  ' 

Sailablb,  sale'a-bl,  a.  Navigable;  dial  may  be 
passed  by  ships,  . 

Sailer,  aulur,  a A sailor;  a seaman;  a ship  or  ' 
other  vessel,  in  rcfeivnce  to  her  manner  of  sailing, 
os,  a heavy  sailer,  a fast  sailer,  Ac.  Sailor  is  the 
way  in  which  the  word  in  the  first  sense  is  now  ; 
almost  universally  spelL  | 

Saimko,  sale'ing,  A In  Nautical  affitirs,  the  method  : 
in  which  tho  path  of  a ship  at  sea,  and  the  varia-  ! 
tions  of  its  geographical  positions,  are  represented 
on  paper.  As  this  can  be  Accomplished  in  diflerent  i 
ways,  each  particnlar  mode  has  a distinctive  name ; ' 
thus,  plane  sailing  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  the 
earth’s  being  an  extended  plane ; globular  satZin^,  j 
on  tbe  supposition  of  its  being  a sphere.  The  ' 
•eriesof  xig'tag  lines  which  a ship  deimbes  in  its 
course  is  term^  a traverse^  and  tbe  reduction  of 
these  to  one  line,  extending  directly  from  the  point 
of  tbe  sliip's  starting  to  thst  of  its  arrival,  is  de- 
signated traverse  sailing;  paraUei  sailing  deter-  i 
mines  how  far  doe  east  or  west  a ship  should  run 
in  sailing  from  one  meridian  to  another  on  any 
parallel  of  latitude : this  is  also  sometimes  termed 
Mereator^s  soiling;  oblique  soiling  is  simply  the 
application  of  oblique-angled  triangles  to  determine 
a ship's  course  ; current  soiling  is  the  method  of 
determining  tbe  true  motion  of  a ship,  when,  be-  ' 
sides  being  acted  on  by  the  wind,  she  is  moving  in  ' 
a current ; windward  sailing  is  the  mode  of  navi- 
gating a ship,  in  which  tbe  navigator  endeavours 
to  reach  a port  situated  in  tbe  direction  from  which  < 
the  wind  is  blowing;  great  circle  sailing  conrists 
in  determining  a series  of  points  in  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  between  two  poiuts  on  the  sorface  of 
tlie  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a sliip’s 
coarse  os  nearly  as  possible  on  sneh  arc;— move-  • 
ment  through  the  air,  as  In  a balloon  ; the  act  of  ^ 
setting  sail  Soiling  order,  or  order  of  sailing,  any 
determinate  order  preserved  by  a fleet  of  ahlpA  !{ 
Sailless,  saleles,  o.  Destitute  of  sailA 
Sailor,  salur,  a A mariner ; one  who  understands  | 
and  practises  tbe  art  of  conveying  ships  or  other 
vessels  from  one  port  to  another.  Saiiordikt^  in  I 
a manner  worthy  of  a sailor.  . 

SaILT,  sale,  a,  IJke  a saU.  ' 

Tbe  miiM  her  former  course  doth  serioosly  pnrsne, 

From  Pennieii’s  craggy  height  to  try  her  sails  wingA  j 
— i>royloA 

Saim,  same,  s.  (Welsh,  eetm.  Sax.}  Lard.  Swine's 
soioi,  fur  hog’s  bird,  is  still  common  in  Scotland.  ;| 
It  is  pronounced  stem.  ]| 

Sair,  sayn,  for  sogen.  Old  past  parL  sag;  jj 

Some  obacure  precedence,  that  hath  to  tun  been  «a/e.—  * i 

SlksU.  , 

used  for  sag. 

Itself  it  moved,  as  wlzarda  sainej^fipenser.  | 
SxntT,  saynt,  s.  (French,  from  Macfvs,  Lat.)  A 
person  croineut  for  piety  and  virtoe ; one  sanctified 
by  divine  grace  ; one  of  the  blessed  in  heaven ; a 
person  who  bos  been  coiionued  by  the  Church  of 
Rome; — r.  a,  to  number  among  the  saints,  by  an 
official  act  of  the  Pope ; to  canonize r. «.  to  act 
with  a show  o(  piety. 

Whether  tho  chammer  nlnner  It  or  satMi  It, 

If  folly  grow  romantic,  i mu»(  paint  U.— ftipe. 

tkiO 
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SAINTED— SALACITY. 


SALAD-SALEP. 
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SAjKTF.n,  iKjn'tCi),  a.  jiiuus;  virtuous; 

wctvd.  I 

God«  on  MtN.'ei  hills. — ifiltoH. 
S>iini-$erming,  having  the  Appearance  of  a saint. 
SuinC$  beil,  a small  1^11  rung  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  when  the  priest  repeats  the  words, 
‘Sancte,  sancte,  sancte,  Deus  sabaoth !'  that  the 
congregation  may  kneel  in  reverence  of  the  holy 
ofHce.  LriUfr-dny  SainU^  the  name  assumed  by 
the  followers  of  the  impostor  Joseph  Smith,  who 
pretended  to  have  received  a revelation  from  hea* 
vcot  which  he  published  tinder  the  name  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  from  which  the  sect  Is  fre- 
quently called  Mormonitea.  Saint  Simonian»y  a 
religious  sect,  who  deri%*ed  their  nanie  from  Claud 
Henri,  Count  de  St  Simon,  whose  prevailing  views 
seem  to  have  been  din*cted  to  the  abolition  of 
rank  and  property  in  society,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a community  of  go^s,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Owen  and  his  followers.  In  Botany, 
Saint  Andtftc't  thistle,  the  plant  Asc}Tom  crux. 
Saint  Bamaby's  thistle,  the  plant  Centauria  sol- 
stitiolis.  StosUJokn's-vw^,  the  plants  of  the  genua 
Hypericum.  &iini  Peter  the  plants  of  the 

geniw  Syrnphoria.  I 

Saixtess,  sayn'tea,  $.  A female  saint — Nut  used.  ' 

The  most  blessed  company  of  saints  and  snittUtA'a.—  . 

Bp.  Fuhsr.  I 

SaINTFOIK,  saynt'foyn,)  a.  (French,  from  saint,  sa- 

Sainfoui,  sa)*n'foyn,  ) cred,  and  /b«n, 

The  plant  Onobrychis  sativa.  It  la  of  much  value 
In  agriculture,  ita  nutritive  properties  being  equal 
to  those  of  clover.  It  is  found  wild  in  England, 
particularly  on  chalk  bills. 

8Ai7rruT,  sayntlc,  od  Soint-like;  becoming  a 
saint. 

SAiNTSinp,  saynt'ahip,  a.  The  character  or  qualities 
of  a saint 

Sairaxthua,  aay-ranVAits,  a.  (sairo,  I clean,  and 
anthos,  a flower,  Or.  in  refrrenco  to  the  ringent 
eorotla  which  separatea  this  genus  from  Nicotiana.) 
A genua  of  plants,  natives  Peru : Order,  Sola- 
nacoff. 

SajEne,  ^ aa  jene, ».  A Russian  measure  of  length, 

Sagene,!  equal  to  Seven  feet  English  measure. 

SaJofj’A,  sa'jiut.  a.  A division  of  American  quadru- 
mana,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Weeping 
Mtmkfys,  from  the  plaintlvenesa  of  their  criea 

Sakek,  salcer,  a.  (aacre,  Kr.)  A hawk;  a piece  of 
artillery. 

The  cannon,  blunderhusa,  and  ankrr, 

He  was  the  inventor  of  and  maker.— 

Sakerbt,  Bok'er-et,  a.  The  male  of  the  saker 
hawk. 

Sal,  sal,  a.  (Latin.)  A word  used  in  Chemistry  and 
in  Medical  prescriptions  for  salt,  5u/-aiamofw<i, 
an  article  of  commerce,  is  a compound  of  17  )tarta 
ammonia,  and  37  of  hydrochloric  add : it  is  pro- 
perly the  muriate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
Snl-tylatile,  carbonate  of  ammonia ; the  term  is 
frv4]uently  applied  to  a spirituous  aoluticm  of  the 
carbonate  flavoured  witli  aromatics.  | 

Salacia,  aa-la'she-a,  s.  In  ilythdogy,  the  wife  of 
Neptune.  In  Botany,  a geuu)i  of  plants,  consisting 
of  trees  and  ahruhs:  Order,  llippocraleacer. 

Salaciol'S,  sa-la'shus,  a.  (ruZox,  LuL)  Lustful; 
lecherous, 

Sai.ai.'IOL'SLY,  aa-la'slius-lc,  od  lA*cherou»lv ; lust- 
fidly.  I 

S.\i. tc'tTV,  sa-los'e-te,  s.  Lust;  lechery. 
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Salad,  asl'acl,  $.  (Danish,  salade,  Fr.)  Food  of  j 
raw  herbs,  generally  dressed  with  salt,  oil,  and  ' 
vinegar. 

SalamaXDBR,  sal-a-mnn'der,  «.  A reptile  of  the 
genua  Salumandra.  The  terrestrial  adamandera,  I 
when  agitated  by  fear,  oose  out  a milky  bitter  | 
liquid,  which  has  a strong  odour,  and  is  poisonous  , 
to  small  animals.  The  aquatic  salamanders  be-  ' 
long  to  the  genua  Triton  of  Laurenti.  Supi'mti- 
tioD  and  ignorance  have  assigned  the  quality  of  ^ 
incombustion  to  these  small  cn^nturea;  and  the 
hearths  of  our  blast  furnaces,  when  extracted,  are 
aometimee  called  by  their  name.  The  terms  scdi- 
nuinJer's  hair,  and  talam'inder't  v>ool,  have  been  ' 
applied  to  fibrous  aabestus,  from  lu  incombusti-  ^ 
bility. 

SalamakDRA,  tal-a-man'dro,  a.  The  terrestrial 
anlamandm,  a genua  of  reptiles  of  the  order 
Urodcia,  dUtlnguUhed  by  having  four  toes  on  the 
anterior,  and  five  on  the  binder  foot;  the  bead 
flattened;  tail  rounded;  aquatic  in  their  tadpole 
State,  but  terrestrial  in  the  adult:  Family,  Sida-  > 
mandrida?. 

Salamakdritta,  aal-a-man-dri'na,  a.  A geima  of  i 
reptiles,  with  long  slender  bodies  like  the  aahimon- 
dere,  but  having  only  four  toea  upon  all  the  feet.  ' 
Salamakdrine,  Ml-a-man'drine,  a.  Pertaiuing  to 
or  resembling  a salamander ; incombustible.  j 

Salarx,  aal'aiigka,  a.  (Gieek  name  for  an  unknown 
fish.)  A genus  of  fishes  of  the  pike  kind,  belong-  j 
ing  to  the  Eaodns:  Family,  Salmonida>.  || 

Salarias,  sn-la're-oa,  a.  A gimus  of  fishes,  hsring 
the  muzzle  short,  truncate ; dorsal  fin  high,  deeply 
cleft;  canine  teeth  geuerally  praaent:  Family, 
Blcnnidie.  i 

Salaried,  aalVrid,  a.  Enjoying  a salary.  | 

Salary,  sala-re,  a.  (aaZotre,  Fr.  solaria,  Span,  an- 
lariatm,  LaL  from  P>1,  salt,  which  formed  a part 
of  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers.)  Stated  hire  ^ 
paid  a person  for  his  scrricea.  When  it  is  stipu-  i 
latcd  that  a person  is  to  be  paid  by  the  week  or 
month,  the  term  teayes  is  used.  M 

Sai.axis,  sa-lak'sia,  a.  (salax,  unchaste,  LaL)  A 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs,  nativea  of 
the  Mauritius:  Order,  Ericacea'. 

Salda,  sal'da,  a.  A genua  of  Hemipterous  maecLs: 
Family,  Caniddv.  I 

Saldinia,  sal-din'e-a,  a.  (meaning  not  given.)  A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cincbonaoeie.  || 

Sale,  sole,  a.  {sal.  Sax.)  The  act  of  selling;  the  ; 
cxchuuge  of  a commodity  or  property  for  an  eqni-  J 
valent  in  money ; vent ; power  of  selling ; auction,  I 
or  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder ; exposure  of 
go<^3  in  the  miiket ; state  of  liehig  venal;  a wic-  ] 
ker  basket  ( perlunps  from  sxlan,  to  bind.  Sax.  or  | 
sallotr,  a kind  of  willow).— Obsolete.  1 1 

Whr>  to  entrap  the  ftsh  In  winding  saJs 
Waa  better  »«-en  7—Spenser.  j I 

Salearle,  sale'a-bl,  a.  Vendable;  fit  fn*  sole;  , 
marketable.  I 

SALEAni.ENESs,  sale a-bl-Bcs,  a.  The  state  of  be- 
I ing  saleahle.  I 

Salebrosity,  sal-e-bros'e-te,  a.  ffrom  Salebrous.) 

Roiighm-ss  or  unevoniicss  of  iv>ad.  i 

SALCimoi'S,  sal'e-bnis,  a.  Rough;  rugged;  un- 
even.— S<-ldom  used.  I 

Salep,  sal'cp,!  a.  A species  of  powder  wpared 
Sai.op,  Ml'op,;  fn»m  the  dried  roots  of  the  plant  ^ 

I Orchis  mascula.  It  is  imported  fn»m  Indis  in 
white  oval  pieces,  which  ore  bard,  clear,  and  ^ 
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SALESMAN— SALIFEROUS.  SALIFIABLE— SALLBT.  i 

1 prlludd,  without  smell,  and  tasting  like  tragmcanth. 
1 As  an  .vticle  of  diet,  it  is  said  to  b«  light,  bland, 
! and  nutritiona. 

! SAr.KaMAjt,  sajU'man,  a.  A perion  who  sella  goods, 
I or  finds  a market  fur  tb«  goods  of  another;  one 

who  sells  clothes  read/'made. 

. Pnpts  make  chanirters,  as  aalrrmm  clothes ; 

1 We  take  no  measure  of  four  fops  and  bcaax.—Aev/t. 

, Salework,  salc'wurk,  «.  Work  made  for  sale,  in 
1 a satirical  sense ; work  cairlesslf  dune. 

] see  no  more  of  you  than  the  ordinarf 
{ . Of  nature’s  sotneork.— •S'iaks. 

1 SAUA5T. — See  Salient. 

I Salic,  sallk,  t.  («<%ae,  Fr.)  The  salie  law  of 
1 j France,  was  that  bjr  which  males  onij  could  inherit 

|>  the  throne. 

1 SAUCACE.E,  sal-e-ka'se>«,  t.  one  of  the 

! genera.)  Tlio  Willows  and  Poplars,  a natural  order 
1 of  amentaceous  Exngrns,  conblrtlng  of  trees  and 

slinibs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves ; flowers 
naked,  or  with  a membranous  cup-like  calvx,  and 
j amentaceous ; stamens  distinct  or  monodelphous ; 
anthers  two-celled ; ovarj  snperior  and  oiie-celled ; 
fruit  leathery ; one^'CeUed,  two-valeed,  and  many- 
seeded. 

, Salicinb,  saFe-rine,  $.  (so/ir,  the  willow,  Lat.)  A 
ii  bitter  crystalixable  principle  extracted  fn>m  the 
1;  willow.  Fonmila,  €42  H23  Old  -(* 

^ Salicokkia,  aal-e-kawr'ne-a,  $.  (an/,  salt,  and 
1 comtt,  a horn,  Lat)  Glaaswort,  ^twort,  or 
I tiarsh  Samphire,  a genus  of  plants:  O^er, 
C^enopodiaceoL 

' Salicormarba,  sol-e-kawr-ne-a're-a,  t.  A genus 
1 of  conUa,  belonging  to  the  family  Cellularia  of 
Cuvier. 

; Saliculic  Acid,  sa-lik'a-lik  as«d,  a.  An  and 
olitiincd  by  heating  saliculous  acid  with  potash. 
Fonnula,  C14  Ihs  O3  + HO. 

1 Sauccumide,  sal-e-kule-mide,  a.  A substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  a solution  of  sali- 
culous acid  and  ammonia  in  alcohol : it  is  deposited 
in  brilliant  transparent  prisms  of  a golden-yellow 
colour.  Fonnula,  C43  Ris  Od  Ni. 

Salicl'lite,  aa-llk'u-lite,  a.  A salt  formed  by  tlie 
(MtnbinatioD  of  saliculuus  add  with  a salifiable  base. 
Saliculocs  Acid,  sa-Iik'u-los  as'rid,  a.  An  add 
obtained  by  the  mutual  action  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  sulphuric  add,  salicine  and  water  on  each 
other:  it  is  an  oleaginous  liquid,  colourless  or 
slig!)tly  yellow.  Fonnula,  C14  Hd  O4.  Sp.  gr. 
U'iil. 

Salient,  ssl'e-ent,  <7.  (ao/idia,  from  talio,  I leap, 
Lat.)  Leaping;  bounding;  moving  by  leaps; 
beating  or  panting. 

A mUieiU  point  no  first  Is  eallcd  the  heart, 

Hr  tnma  dilated  and  by  tum<t  comprcaitt-d, 

Expels  and  entertalna  the  purple  giiesC — lHackmort. 

I Id  Heraldry,  $nUent  or  $aUant  is  applinl  to  a Kon 
or  other  beast  represented  in  a leaping  p«B‘ture, 
with  his  right  foot  in  the  dexter  point,  and  his 
1 hinder  foot  in  the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon, 

] by  which  it  is  distingnwhod  fiem  rampant ; spring- 
ing or  shooting  upwards. 

Who  best  can  semi  on  hl^h 
The  mtUemt  spout  for  streaming  to  the  sky. — /bpe. 

In  Fortification,  projecting,  as  a W/c«f  angle,  which  ■ 
points  ontwanl ; opposed  to  re-entering  angle,  | 
which  points  inward.  j 

SALU'Kiiors,  sal-irer-ua,  n.  (an/,  salt,  and  fero,  I ^ 
produce,  I.aL)  Produdng  or  bearing  salt.  In  * 

Geology,  MnUfenna  a term  Improperly  ap-  | ( 

plied  to  the  new  red  sandstone,  from  its  bring  the  1 
prindpal  repositoij  of  rock-salt  in  England.  | 

Salifiarlb,  sare-fi-a-bl,  0,  Capable  of  eombin-  j 
ing  with  an  add  so  as  to  form  a twit 
b<ufs  are  the  alkalies,  and  those  earths  and  metiiHio  ! 
oxides,  which  have  the  power  of  neutralizing  acidity, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  producing  salts. 
Salipicatiow,  sal-^-fe-ka'shun,#.  The  act  of  soli-  ! 

fying.  ^ j 

Salift,  sal'e-fi,  v.  a.  (so/,  a salt,  and  Jaeic,  I make,  ! 
I.at.)  To  form  into  a salt,  by  combining  an  a«  id  ' 
with  a base.  i 

Salioot,  sal'e-got,  #.  The  Water-thistle,  Tribulus 
squaticna. — Not  used. 

Salii,  sal'e-i,  #.  plu.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
priests  of  Mars,  twelve  in  nomber,  who  were  so 
called  from  dancing  through  the  streets  on  s«>1etnu 
occasions,  having  their  waista  bound  with  brazen  | 

belts,  and  carrying  in  tbdr  hands  ancelUx^  or  sacred 
shields : they  were  of  the  patridan  order,  and 
wore  bonnets,  with  two  comers  standing  up,  and 
party-coloured  tunics. 

Saukatiox,  sol-e-na'shtm,  a.  (sa/ia,  briuish,  Fr.)  | 
The  act  of  washing  with  salt  water.  I 

Saline,  sa'Iine,  \ a.  (m/^  Ft.)  Consisting  , 

SALtKona,  sa-li'nns,  / of  salt,  or  constituting  j 
salt.  The  term  fo/ine  is  used  in  the  United  State's  1 
of  America  for  a salt  spring  or  place,  where  salt 
water  is  collected  in  the  earth.  j 

Salinkkess,  sa-line'nea,  t.  State  of  bring  saline.  M 
Saliniferods,  sal-in-ifer-QB,  a.  (an/^  $alimtm^  and  [ 
ferity  1 bear  or  produce,  Lat.)  Produdng  salt. 
SALiNiPOEkf,  aal-inVfawnn,  0.  Having  the  form 
of  salt. 

Salino-terrknb,  sa-li'no-ter'rene,  a.  (ao/,  and 
/erro,  earth,  Lat.)  Componmled  of  aalt  and  earth. 
Saliritinb,  sa-Hr'e-tine,  a.  A inbstance  possessing 
the  consistence  and  properties  of  a resin,  obtained 
by  boiling  aalidne  in  dilute  sulphuric  arid.  Ana- 
lysis— ca^n,  72.96;  hydrogen,  6.83;  oxvgen, 
21.21. 

SALisni.'KEA,  sal-is-bu're-a,  a.  (In  honour  of  R.  H. 
Salisbury,  F.R.S.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Taxsccae.  ' 

Sai.its,  sal'e-us,  a.  A genus  of  Hymenc^terous 
insects : F.-imily,  Pompilid«. 

Saliva,  sa-U'va,  a.  (I^itin.)  The  fluid  secreted  by  1 
the  salivary  glands,  which,  when  discharged  fruin 
the  month,  is  called  sjfiitU,  1 

Salival,  sa-li'ral,  la.  Pertaining  to  saliva; 
Samvart,  sa-li'ra-re, / secreting  or  conveying  ' 
aaliva,  as  the  mlirary  glands. 

Sai.ivant,  sal'r-vant,  a.  Exciting  salivation;— a ' 
that  which  produces  oalivation. 

Salivate,  sal’e-vate,  r.  0.  (ao/i'vr,  Fr.  from  ao/im  • | 
I-at.)  To  produce  an  nnuaual  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  sa!iv.s,  nsnally  by  merenry. 

Salivation,  sal-e-va'shun,  a.  The  act  or  process  of 
salivsting.  , 

Saltvoub,  sa-Ii'vus,  a.  P»taining  to  saliva;  par-  j 
taking  of  saliva.  1 

Salix,  sal'iks.  a.  (Ijitin,  a willow.)  Tlie  Willows,  ! 
a genoa  of  plants : Type  uf  tbe  natural  order 
Salicacejp.  . 

Sallet,  sallct,  a.  A helmet.  ' 

riiit  fnr  my  my  brain-pan  bad  been  deft  with  a ' 

brown  bill. — ShnkM.  { 

Sallet,  sallet,  a.  Comipted  from  SallatL  ' 

Sali-KTINo,  ssllet-ing,!  —Not  in  use.  j 

ftil  1 
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Sallianck,  san«-AnA,  $,  (from  Sally.)  The  act  of 
issuing  forth. — Obaolete* 

Nov  mote  I veet 
91r  OuTon,  vhj  vith  so  fierce 
And  fell  Inteotf  did  ye  at  earst  me  meet  f— 

SprnMT. 

Sallow,  sallo,  s.  (soM,  follff.  Sax.  soW«,  Fr.  sa/ix, 
Lat.)  A tree  of  the  willow  kuid,  or  genus  Salix ; 
—a.  (taloteifff  $ealu>e,  Sax.  from  talk,  the  willow,) 
of  a Yellowish  pale  colottr ; of  a pole  sickly  hue  or 
complexion. 

Sallownem,  aano-nes,  s.  A yellowish  colour ; 
paleness ; tinged  wkh  a dark  yeUow,  as  ialUnones$ 
of  complexion. 

Sallt,  salle,  «.  (sa/Zte,  Fir.  taliUy,  Ital.)  Ihdo 
from  a place  bemeged ; quick  egress ; range ; ex- 
cursion : flight  or  lively  exertion  of  intellect,  fancy, 
or  imagination ; act  of  lenty  or  extravagance ; 
wild  gaiety ; frolic ; a bounding  or  darting  l^yond 
ordinary  i^es,  as  a so/fy  of  youth  or  of  krity  ; — 
r.  a.  (so^M*,  Fr.)  to  issue  or  rush  out,  as  a body  of 
troop#  from  a fortified  place ; to  issue  suddenly ; 
to  make  a sudden  eruption.  Sallyport,  in  Forti- 
fication,  a postern  gate,  or  a passage  underground, 
from  the  inner  to  ^e  outer  works,  such  as  from  the 
higher  fiazdi  to  the  lower;  to  the  tenailles,  or  to 
the  commnnicatioDS  from  the  middle  of  the  cortaia 
to  the  rarelin. 

Salmagundi,  sal-ma-gun'de,#.  (ialmiyondi*,  hotch- 
potch, Fr.)  A mixture  of  choppy  meat  and 
pickled  herrings,  with  oil,  eggs,  viuegar,  pepper, 
and  onions. 

Salmka,  sal'me-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Salm-Salin,  a great  promoter  of  botanical  sci- 
ence.) A guiios  of  Composite  plants : SulxNtlcr, 
Tnbulifione. 

Salmo,  sal'mo,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Salmon,  a genus  of 
fishes : type  of  the  family  Salmonids.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  all  the  internal  parts  of  the 
mouth  armed  with  small  teeth ; gill  membrane  of 
•even  raye ; body  lengthened  and  fusiform ; the 
belly  never  serrated ; mouth  usually  deft  beneath 
the  eyes : Subfamily,  Sahnoniue. 

Salmon,  sdm'uo,  s.  ($atmo,  Lat.)  A fish  of  the 
genus  Salmo,— which  sea.  Salmon-hu$e,  an 
insect  which  infests  salmon,  the  LemoBa  salmo- 
nca  of  linneuB.  Salmon-^trout,  or  Sea-troiit,  a 
species  of  salmon ; the  Salmo  trutta  of  Ichthyolo- 
giirts. 

Salmonid.e,  aat-mon'e-do,  s.  (solmo,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  rf  Malacoptcrygious  fishes,  in 
which  the  body  U compressed  ; symmetrical,  and 
covered  with  scales,  generally  large ; fins  naked ; 
nvsmbranes  subopaque. 

Salmoni.n.£,  sal-mo-ni'ne,  s.  ($almo,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Salmonids,  cliarao- 
terixed  by  having  two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  adi- 
pose ; Ix^y  with  compact  scales ; jaws  generally 
w'cU  furnished  with  te^h. 

Salmostoma,  sal-moe'to-ma,«.  (salmo,  Lat.  stoma, 
a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishu  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  Cyprinc,  in  which  the  jaws  arc  equal ; 
mouth  large ; dorsal  fin  near  the  caudal : Family, 
SalmoobUe. 

Salomonia,  sal-o-mo'nc-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  King 
Solomon,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  botaiiista, 
died  075  B.C.)  A genua  of  plants,  consisting  of 
ABbtic  herbs,  with  minute  rose-coloured  flowers : 
Ordi?r,  Polygalaccio. 

Saloon,  sa-loon',  s.  (salon,  Fr.)  In  Architecture,  a 
lofty  spacious  hall,  vault^  at  the  top,  and  usually 


comprehending  two  stories  with  two  ranges  of 
windows : a large  spacious  room. 

Saloop. — See  Salcp. 

Salpa,  sal'pa,  s.  (l^tin,  a stockfish.)  A genus  of 
the  Acephala  nnda  of  Cuvier:  Family,  Segregata. 

SALPifON,  sal'pe-son,  s.  (French.)  In  French  Cook- 
ery, an  elegant  little  dish  mode  of  any  kind  of 
left  poultry  or  forcemeat,  or  of  the  more  delicate 
vegetables,  as  mushrooms  and  artkliokes,  cooked 
separately  and  served  together,  but  in  differeut 
ooinpartments  of  the  same  dish. 

SALPtoLOSSua,  sal-pe-gloe'sus,  s,  (salpinx,  a tube, 
and  glossa,  a tongue,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
tongue-shaped  style  in  the  tube  of  the  cnrolla.)  A 
genus  of  annual  hcite,  nativea  of  ChUi:  Oi^er, 
^anaoew. 

Salpinoa,  sal-ping'ga,  s.  (salpinx,  a tube,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  the  elongated  tube  of  the  calyx.)  A 
genus  of  Brasilian  herbs : Order,  Melastomsces. 

Salpinoo-phaavkoeus,  sal-piog'go-far-uv-je'us,  s 
(salpinx,  a trumpet,  and  pharynx,  the  pharynx, 
Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  a musde  composed  of  a few 
fibres  of  the  palato-pbaryngeus,  which  it  aaasU  in 
dilating  the  month  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpinx,  sal'pingks,  $.  (Greek,  a trumpet.)  In 
Anatcm^,  the  Eustachian  tube  or  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  mouth  and  ear. 

Salphunxlla,  sal-pril-nella,  s.  Fused  nitrate  <i 
potash,  cast  into  c^ea,  balls,  or  (flinders. 

Saiaambntarious,  aal-sa-men-ta're-us,  a. 

mentwiut,  Lat)  Pertaining  to  salt  things. — 
Kot  used. 

8AL9EPAR1NB,  sal-M-pa-rsen',  a.  In  Chemistry,  a 
substance  extracted  by  alcohol  from  sarsaparilla ; 
it  is  crystalizablo,  colourless,  and  tasteless.  For- 
mula, Ci5  Hi3  O5.  It  is  also  called  SmiUcine. 

Salsify,  sal'se-fi,  s.  (saUtJU,  Fr.)  GooUbeard,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Tragopogon. 

Salsola,  sal-so'la,  s,  {saUm,  salt,  Lat ; the  plants 
are  chiefly  maritime,  and  the  kelp  of  our  shores  is 
principally  obtained  from  them.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Chenopodisoea:. 

Salt,  sawlt  s.  (so/r,  Germ,  sd,  Fr.  s<tl.  Span,  sale, 
Ital.  sol.  Bus.)  'Hie  chloride  of  sodium,  a snb- 
stanoe  which  has  been  in  common  use  as  a scasuncr 
and  presen’er  of  food  from  Uie  earliest  ages.  It 
occurs  as  a rock,  or  is  procured  by  the  evaporation 
or  boiling  of  s«a-water.  In  the  former  state  it  U 
called  roek-salt.  Salt  mines  and  salt  springs 
occur  in  many  places.  Deporits  of  salt  are  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  tbe  evaporation  of  salt  lakes 
in  the  former  agi*#  of  the  world  ; — taste;  smack  ; 

Hr.  Pa^,  we  have  some  soU  In  us;  we  are  the  a>ns  of 

Wufljcn. — o^lu. 

a veasd  for  holding  salt ; — a.  having  the  taste  of 
salt ; impregnated  with  salt ; abounding  with 
salt : ove^owed  with  salt  water,  as  a salt  marsh ; 
producing  salt  water,  as  a salt  spring;  salacious ; 
lecherous ; 

All  (he  rharms  oflove 
Salt  Cleo|»atra,  aoftun  thy  wan  Hp.— SKala. 

— V.  a.  to  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with  salt ; 
to  till  with  salt  between  the  planks  and  timbers  of 
a ship,  fur  the  preaen'ntion  of  the  wood  ; — r.  a.  to 
salt ; to  deposit  salt  from  a saline  fluid,  as  the 
brine  begins  to  lo/f — a phrase  used  by  the  makers 
of  salt.  S<tlt'CcUar,  a small  vessul  u-sed  at  table 
for  holding  salt.  S<tU-mtne,  a mine  from  whkh 
rock-salt  is  obtained.  SuU~pan,  a pan,  basin,  or 
pit,  where  salt  is  obtained,  or  in  which  it  is  mode. 
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i SALT— BALTS.  SALTT-,SAI,VATION.  j 

8'fU-pit^  • pit  from  which  salt  ia  obtained  in  the 
! natural  state,  or  in  which  it  b made.  SaU-trtty 
\ • — see  Halimndendron.  Salt-VMttr^  water  im- 

pregnated with  salt;  eea-water.  SaU-tcork,  a 
' lu>D9e  or  place  where  salt  is  made.  Saltvort^ 
■ see  Sabola.  In  Archaiolog}',  $nU-^very  one 
pennjr  paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  by  the 
tcnanta  of  some  manors,  as  a commutation  for  the 
aen’ice  of  carrying  their  lord's  salt  from  market  to 
his  larder.  Sollcat^  a name  given  at  salt-works 
to  a lump  of  salt,  by  which  pigeons  are  attracted 
to  the  place  where  it  b laid  oat. 

Salt,  salt,  s.  (from  the  Latin.)  Act  of  leaping  or 
1 jumping. 

i Frisklntr  lambs 

1 Make  wanton  so2u  aboat  tbelr  dry-sucked  dams. — 

IknJamaom. 

! SaltaHT,  sal'tant,  a.  Jumping;  leaping. 

Saltatioh,  aal-ta'shun,  s.  {talUUio,  I.at.)  A leap- 
1 ing;  a jumping,  be.ating,  or  palpitation,  as  the 
1 saltation  of  the  great  artery. 

Saltatoria,  a'll-ta-to're-a,  s.  (salto,  I skip,  Lat.) 
: A family  of  Cfrthnpterous  insects,  remarlmMe  for 

I the  largeneu  of  their  thighs,  and  for  their  spinous 
1 tibUe,  which  are  adapted  for  leaping.  The  fumily 

1 b composed  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  comprbing 

grasshoppers,  crickets,  dec. 

{ Saltatory,  s^'ta-tur-e,  \ a.  Leaping  or 

’ SALTATORiOtrs,  8a]-ta-to're-us,|  dancing;  havii;g 
the  power  of  lesfung  or  dancing. 

^ Salted,  sawlt'ed,  part  a»  Sprinkled,  seasoned,  or 
j impregnated  with  aalL 
’ Salterr,  sawlt'orn,  s.  A salt-work, 
j Salter,  sawrtur,  s.  One  who  salts;  one  who  eelb 
1 salt. 

* Salticus,  sarte-koa,  s.  A genus  of  the  Arachnids: : 
1 Order : Pulmonaria. 

Sai.tier,  salt'eer,  s.  from  saufor,  to  leap, 

j Fr.  $aUo,  I leap,  Lut.)  In  Heraldry,  one  of  the 
i eight  greater  oHinaries,  as  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

SaLTIRBAMCO,  sal-tin-bang^o,  a.  ($aUinbfmq»e^  Fr.) 
1 A mountebank ; a buffoon. — Not  used. 

1 Salting,  sawhlng,  a.  The  act  of  sprinkling  or 
) impregatiog  with  salt. 

Saltish  sawitlsh,  a.  Somewhat  salt. 

1 SaltisIilt,  sawltlsb-le,  od.  With  a moderate  de- 
gree of  saltnesa. 

! Saltire,  sal'tire,  s.  In  Heraldry,  a cross,  which  b 
an  ordinary  fonned  by  the  bend  deater  and  bend 
linbter  crosidng  each  other  at  acute  angles  in  the 
centre.  8altirtwn^$,  or  per  saitire,  an  epithet 
for  any  charge  in  form  of  a s:iltire;  or  for  any 
field  that  b divided  by  two  lines  into  four  parts,  in 
the  fashion  of  a saltire. 

Saltpetre,  sawlt'pe-ter,  s.  (talpeter,  Germ.)  The 
nitrate  of  potash,  a anlt  well  Iwuwn  in  commerce, 
and  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  found  in  tho 
natural  state,  but  b chiefly  obtained  by  artificial 
processes. 

Saltprtbuub,  sawlt-pe'trua,  o.  rertaiuing  to 
saltpetre,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities ; impr^- 
nat^  with  saltpetre. 

Salts,  salts,  s.  plu.  The  popular  name  for  a salt 
token  as  a m^dne.  In  America,  the  name  given 
to  the  salt  water  of  riven  entering  from  the  ocean. 

I In  Chemistry,  an  important  class  of  substances, 

1 compoeed  of  two  or  more  dissimilar  elements,  in 
'■  such  combination  with  each  other  as  chemically 
to  unite,  forming  a substance  dissimilar  to  either ; 

1 of  which  the  following  sra  a few  of  the  more  com- 

) 

mon: — CWfiivw^r,  rock,  or  tea  tttli,  chluritle  uf  i 
soda ; pvTffinq,  or  F.ptotn  salt,  sulphate  of  mag-  i 
nesia ; Glauber^t  salt,  sulphate  of  soda ; salt  of  1 
hartihom,  carbonate  of  ammonia;  tedniivt  talt^  \ 
boraocic  add ; ItockelU  soft,  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda ; soil  of  tilciut,  acetate  of  potash  ; sa/( 
q/*  sorref,  oxalate  of  potash  ; microcosim’c  tall, 
triple  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  ; tjnrit  of 
tali,  hydrochloric  add ; taU  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  ! 
potash ; salt  of  Umont,  citric  add ; taU  of  Saturn^  I 
acetate  of  le^  ; tall  of  amber ; snccinic  odd ; 
salt  of  vitriol,  or  lehUe  vitriol ; sulphate  of  zinc. 
Salty,  sawl'to,  a.  Somewhat  salt.  | 

Salubrious,  sa-lulire-as,  a.  (so/u&er,  talabrit, 
Lat.)  Wholesome  ; healthful ; promoting  health. 
Salubriously,  sa-lu'bre-us-le,  ad.  So  as  to  pro- 
mote health.  | 

Salubriousness,  sa-lulirc-ns-nes,)  t.  Wholc- 
Salubkity,  sa-lulire-te,  / somcness ; ! 

healthfulucss ; favourableness  to  the  preservation  i 
of  health. 

Salutariness,  sal'u-tar-c-nes,  t.  (from  Salutary.)  | 
WhoK’someness ; the  quality  of  contributing  to  j 
health  or  safety  1 

Salutary,  saru-ta-re,  a.  (/n/wfmre,  Fr.  talutnritf  | 
from  taha,  health,  Lat)  ^^llolcsome  ; healthful ; 
promoting  health  ; tending  to  promote  the  public 
safety ; contribuUng  to  some  bdieficial  purpose. 
Salutation,  aal-n-ta'shun,  t.  (French,  taluUUiOf 
Lat)  The  act  of  saluting;  greeting.  1 

Salutatort,  sa-lu'U-tur-e,  s.  Pla«  of  greeting. 

— Obsolete. 

CooilnR  to  the  bishop  with  snppileatlon  into  the  taiir 
tatorf.—JUiltm. 

Salute,  sa-lnte',  r.  a.  {talnto,  Lat  talutare,  Itol. 
taluter,  Fr.)  To  wbh  health  to;  to  gm*t;  to 
hail ; to  address  with  expressions  of  kind  wbhes ; 
to  kiss;  in  Military  or  Naval  affairs,  to  make  a 
salute; — t.  salutation.  In  Military  or  Naval 
affairs,  a discharge  of  fire-arms,  lowering  of  colours, 
or  beating  of  drums,  in  honour  of  a snperior  or 
other  distingubhed  personage.  The  ships  one 

country  often  tobUe  thnoe  another,  by  striking  ] 

their  culonrs  on  top-saib.  In  Numismatics,  a coin  - 
made  by  Henry  V.  after  hb  conquest  of  France, 

Of]  wliich  the  arms  of  England  and  France  were 
sta)n|N*<l  mul  quartered. 

Saluter,  sa-lu'tur,  t.  One  who  salutes.  1 

Salotiferous,  sal-u-tifer-us,  a.  (taltitifer,  Lat.)  : 
Bringing  healll);  healthy. 

Saltabilitt,  aal-va-bil'e-te,  t,  Tlie  possibility  of 
bdng  saved  or  admitted  to  everlasting  life. 
Salvaule,  8al"va-bl,  t.  That  may  be  saved  or  ad-  1 
mitted  into  everlasting  happiness.  t 

Salyablbness,  sal'va-bl-ues,  s.  State  of  being  : 
solvable.  1 

Salvadly,  sal'va-ble,  ad.  In  a salvable  manner.  • 
Salvage,  aalVajc,  t.  An  allowance  or  oompensa-  | 
tion  made  to  those  by  whose  exertions  sfaups  or  ! 
goods  have  been  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the 
sess,  fires,  pirates,  or  enemies; — a.  savage,— Ob- 
solete in  the  last  sense. 

Salvatella,  Bsl-vs-U'l1a,  s.  (Germ,  from  talut, 
safety,  Ijit.)  In  Anatomy,  tho  name  of  a vein 
situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  ne.ir  the  ulnar  bor- 
der of  the  human  hand;  blood-lotting  frenn  thb 
vein  was  supposed  by  the  andenta  to  pinsess  pecu- 
liar efficacy  in  hypochotidriaral  affci^iuus ; hence 
the  term  talratelln,  safvty  vein. 

Salvation,  sal-va'shun,  s.  (sa/rvmofie,  Ital.  sa7- 

ria  ( 
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vaciom^  Span.)  The  act  of  aaring ; preservation 
from  destruction  or  great  calamity  \ preaerration 
from  eternal  miseiy. 

Salvatort,  sal'va-tur-re,  a.  ($aJc*itittre,  Fr.)  A 
place  in  which  goods  are  presen’od;  a repo<itorr. 
Salvb,  sawT,  a.  Sax.  «n/ro,  1 aare,  IjU.) 

An  adheaive  oompc»ition  nr  anlMtance  applied  to 
woutida  or  sorea  when  spread  on  cloth  or  leather ; 
it  is  Called  a plaster;  help;  remedy; — r.  a.  to 
heal  bj  the  application  of  a salve ; to  help ; to 
remody; 

Bums  aeek  to  exlce  their  blotted  name.— 
to  help  or  save  bj  a salve ; to  salute. 

Salver,  sal'vur,  a.  A piece  of  plate  with  a foot; 

or  a plate  on  which  anjthing  is  presented. 
Saltebtia,  aal-ver'she-a,  #.  (supposed  to  have 
been  named  bj  Su  HUaire,  afier  some  person  of 
' the  name  of  Salvert  or  Salmtl)  A genus  of 
I plants : Order,  Voch^ace*. 

’ Salvia,  sal've-a,  $.  (soiro,  I save,  LaU  so  railed 
on  account  of  the  healing  qualities  of  a.'ige,  S. 

I offinnalia)  Sage,  a genus  of  plants  of  very 
variable  habit:  Order,  I.amiaeem. 

Salvo,  aulVo,  j.  (from  the  «o/ro  y«re,  LaL  an  cx- 
preasiun  used  in  reserving  rights.)  An  exception; 
reservation  ; mlvo  pyilon,  without  ulTending  mo- 
! destv  ; $aivo  aenwt,  preserving  the  sense. 

I Salviriacb.c. — See  MarsUeacei^ 

Salzmanma,  aalz>mau'no-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  M. 
j Solsmonn,  a collector  of  plants  in  Mauritania,  and 
afterwards  in  Brazil.)  A genus  of  shrubs,  ujtivcs 
I of  Brazil : Order,  CinchomteesL 
I Samadrra,  aam*a>de'ra,  s.  (meaning  nnknown.) 

I A genus  of  Asiatic  trees ; Order,  Siinarubacvtu. 
Sam^n.cars,  sam-a-ne'ans,  g.  plu.  (scAommua,  a 

|j  phibisnpher,  Hindoetanee.)  A sect  of  philosophers 

II  in  India,  who  believe  in  one  God,  the  maker  of  all 
I things;  but  that  he  pa/s  uo  attention  to  the 
I ■ affairs  of  men,  )ea^ing  the  government  of  the  world 

I to  inferior  beings,  to  whom  theirforo  the/  address 
I their  devotions : the  celestial  bfNjiea,  and  all  terres- 
trial bodies  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  objects 
of  worship  to  them.  The/ are  totsll/ distinct  from 
! the  Brahmins ; some  suppose  them  to  have  sprung 
I from  the  Sammons, — which  ace. 

Samara,  sa-ma'ra,  s.  {gamera,  the  fruit  of  the  elm, 
j IaU)  An  indehiscent  superior  fruit,  being  a few- 
aceded,  dr/  nut,  elongated  into  wing-like  expan- 
sions, as  in  the  fruit  ^ the  ssb-tree,  &c. 
Samaritan,  sa-mdr'e-tsn,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sama- 
ria, the  principal  dt/  of  the  ten  trib»  of  Israel, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and,  afrtT  tho 
eaptivit/  of  those  tribes,  repeopled  b/  Cutlntcs 
from  AM/iia  or  Chaldea.  In  literature,  the  <S^uma- 
rtfem  cAorocters  are  the  old  Hebrew  characters, 
which  were  disused  b/  the  Jews  during  the  Bab/- 
loniah  eaptivit/,  but  retdned  b/  the  Samaritans. 
Certain  extant  copies  of  tho  SoMonlAui  Pentaifuch 
are  written  in  these  characters,  which  are  near)/  the 
same  as  the  Phoenidan ; — g.  an  inhabitant  of  Sa- 
maria, or  one  belon^ng  to  the  sect  of  the  Jews 
who  derived  their  name  from  that  dt/.  Tins  sect 
reedved  tho  five  books  of  Musos,  but  ocemingl/  no 
other  portions  of  the  sncreil  writings;  yet  they 
believed  in  a coming  Messiah,  of  whom  they  appear 
to  have  had  more  correct  views  than  tiio  Jews 
tbemwlres : by  some  Christians  they  have  been 
accused  of  Saddudsm. 

Samaroid,  Bama-royd,  a.  Id  Botany,  having  a 
reseinblaooe  to  a samara.  I 

ei| 


Samofnito,  sam-bon-l'to,  a (Spanish.)  In  tbs 
Knnuui  Catholic  ivligion,  a coat  of  sickdoth  worn 
by  penitents  on  their  recondlUtion  to  the  church ; 
al-w>,  the  coat  painted  with  hideous  figures  witich 
was  worn  by  persons  u ho  bad  been  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition  as  heretics. 

Samul'ca,  aam-bnlca,  a.  (Ijdin.)  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a sackbut  or  harp,  which  was  only  known 
to  the  eariy  Romans  as  a loxuiv  from  Asia ; it  was 
also  the  name  of  a military  engine,  used  to  sc.de 
the  walls  and  towers  of  besiegM  dties,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
a harp. 

Samblcine,  aam'bu-nne,  s.  A vegrto-animal 
matter,  discovered  in  the  flowers  of  the  Sainbucus 
nigra. 

Sambi'CUS,  sam-bulcns,  s.  (armttlre,  a kind  of  harp, 
Gr.  believed  to  hive  been  inadi*  of  elder-wood  ) 
Elder,  a genus  of  plants,  coneiHtmg  of  shrubs, 
randy  herbaceous  i Order,  Caprifoliaco*. 

Samdo,  sam'bo,  g.  A name  given  to  the  offspring 
of  a black  person  and  a mulatto. 

Same,  same,  a.  (Saxon.)  Identical;  not  different 
or  another;  exactly  similar; — ad.  (sa«,  Sax.) 
together. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Wliat  cimoord  ban  light  and  dsrke  winf 
Or  what  peace  has  the  Uoa  with  tlie  lamb  ?— 

.Samcnesr.  samc'nos,  #,  Identity;  entire  likeness. 

Samia,  same  a,  $.  In  Mythology,  a surname  of 
Juno,  becjuwe  she  was  worship]^  at  Samos. 

Samian,  sa'mc-in,  a.  Pert.'iining  to  Simits,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  &miaa  etvih, 
a speri'.'s  of  mar!  from  Samos,  and  formerly  u.wl 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent.  Samian  stone,  a 
sort  of  polishing  stone  from  the  same  place,  used 
by  golchmiiths. 

Samiki.,  sa'me-el,  #.  A Turkish  word  signifying 
the  destroyer. —See  Si. noon. 

Samite,  samite,  g.  (old  French.)  A spedes  of  silk  , 
stuff. — Obsolete.  j 

In  silken  »am>te  the  was  light  array'd. — S/xn^r.  j 

Samlet,  samlet,  s.  (diminutive  of  S.almon.)  A 
name  for  the  Par,  the  smidlest  of  the  Trout  kind, 
called  also  the  Skegger  trout. 

Sammans,  sam'maiis,  ) g.  piu.  (sAe/nin,  the  hea- 

SciiAMANS,)  , . > veils,  Chaldee.)  Tho 

SilAMANo,  > * ) eariy  worshippers  ot 

the  heavens  and  tho  heavenly  bodies : such  were 
the  Chaldeans,  S)Tian9,  and  Canaaniteo,  wlmse  idol 
wu  Baai-SaiHen,  or  ElSamen,  and  whasc  city  and  i 
temple  was  callivi  BtlJt-Shemegh^  dly  of  the  sun,  > 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Shetnegh,  the  sun. 

Samnites,  sam'nites,  s.  plu.  An  ancient  nation  or 
confederacy  of  nations  in  central  Italy,  known  in 
history  for  its  bravery  and  long  struggle  against  • 
Rome.  They  were  divided  into  several  nations  or 
tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Pentri,  Csudini, 
Caraceni,  Hirpini,  and  Frcntani.  The  SamnUfg 
were  also  a sort  of  Roman  ghuluitors,  so  c.-ilK*d 
because  they  were  anned  after  the  manner  of  that 
people,  and  were  particularly  distinguished  by  the  . 
oblong  gcuium.  i 

Samoon. — See  Simoon.  j 

Samoyedf.!*,  aa-moy'e-dcs,  s.  pf«.  One  of  the  bar-  I 
barous  tribes  who  range  over  the  vast  nnd  frozen  » 
deserts  of  Asia,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Kur-  | 
them  ocean.  I 

Sa  ur ANE,  sam'pane,  s.  A kind  of  sailing  vcasol  ; 
uited  by  the  Chtneso.  j 


SAMPHIRE— SANCTIFY. 


S AXCTI HT  NG-  S A N D. 


SAHrniRS,  sam'liiv,  $.  (miiI  to  be  a mmiption  of 
St.  Pierre.)  A |>lant  of  the  f^niu  Crithmuna. 

Saui’LB,  said 'pi,  t^(tx<mpUnn^  Lat.  mmpiar,  Irish.) 
Speciraen;  a small  portioo  exhibited,  that  judg> 
meat  mAj  b«  formed  of  the  whole ; rxoTnple ; 

Thti«  he  eonrltidrR : and  ercry  hard^  kulght 
I Ills  roUuv'd.— ^bi'r/ax. 

-~9.  a,  to  show  something  similar. 

' Sampler,  som'plur,  s.  A pattern  of  work ; a spe- 
cimen, particularlj  of  a girl's  iinpruvcmeat  in 
needle-work. 

Samsom's  Pi>ST,  sam'snns  poste,  a.  (fmm  Samson, 

. the  Hebrew  judge.)  In  Ships,  a strong  pillar  resting 

' 00  the  kelson,  and  supporting  a beam  of  the  deck 

orer  the  hold,  and  thus  acting  to  keep  the  cargo 
in  its  place;  also,  s temporarjr  or  movable  pillar 
carrying  a leading  block  for  rarions  purpoers. 

I Samvda,  sa-mi'da,  «.  (Greek  name  of  Uie  birch,  ^ 
I which  it  resembles.)  A genoa  of  plants  ^ Order, 
Samrdacew. 

SAMYDACB.C,  sam-i-da'se-e,  a.  one  of  the 

genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 

I CDuaisting  of  shrubs  or  little  trees,  natives  of  Uie 
warmer  regions  ctf  the  globe,  with  stipulate,  alter- 
nate leaves : calyx  pdemanent,  usualW  of  five 
sepals ; petals  wanting ; stamens  odn'ite  to  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  ; style  filiform  ; stigma  capitate 
or  lobed ; capsule  ooriaceous ; albumen  fieshy. 

Samauilitt,  Ban-a-bil'e-te,  > s.  State  of  being 

SAK\m.E!«E9S,  san'a-bl-nes.  J curable. 

Sanarlb,  san'a-bl,  a.  {$anabilu,  from  saiie,  I heal, 
Lat.)  Curable  ; su!«ceptible  of  remedy. 

• Saw  iTi>RT,  Aon'a-tur-e,  a.  Healing;  tending  or 
adapted  to  guard  public  health. 

Sanatiox,  san-a'ahun,  «.  (saaotio,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  curing. — Obsolete. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  If  jroa  hare  no  prolisbls 
I hope  of  cut  it  off  quickly. — 

Sanative,  san'a-tiv,  a.  (sono,  I heal,  Ijit.)  Hav- 
I ing  the  power  to  heal ; tending  to  heal 
{ Sakativenbsr,  san'a-tiv-nes,  s-  The  power  of 
healing. 

I SAKCEUKl.r..,  sans'br],  $.  A corruption  of  Saints- 
< bell, — which  see. — Obsolete. 

( Ring  out  your  /Van. 

I Sanctificatb,  sangk'te  fe-kate,  v.  a.  To  sanctify. 

I — Obatdrte, 

I The  lioly  Ghost 

Sanctification,  sangk-te-fe-ka'shun,  a.  (French, 

I low  Lat.)  The  act  of  eanrtitying; 

state  of  being  sanctified  or  freed  from  the  future 
I domini<m  of  sin;  consecration. 

Sanctified,  asngk'te-fide,  pm-t  a,  Msde  holy; 

: consecrated ; in  contempt,  affectedly  holy. 

Sanctifif.h,  sangk'te-fi-ur,  s.  One  who  sanctifies. 
Ill  llieolo^,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  termed  the  Saoo- 
‘ tifier. 

Sakctift,  sangk'te-fi,  r.  a.  (sonrf^er,  Fr.  sanefus, 

I holy,  yircio,  1 make,  Lat)  To  make  holy;  to 
I make  a means  of  holiness ; to  make  free 
guilt;  to  secure  from  violation; 

Truth  gnanls  the  poet,  Ma<rr(^  the  line.— 
to  set  apart,  or  appoint  to  a holy,  sacred,  or  reli- 
' gious  use;  to  free  fiom  the  power  of  sin.  To 
I tanefi/y  God,  to  praise  and  adore  him  aa  a holy 

I Being.  God  himself,  or  bis  name,  by 

I vindicating  his  honour  from  the  reproaches  of  the 
I wicked,  and  manifesting  hU  glory. 

Atkd  I will  my  great  name,  which  was  profaned 

among  the  beaUien.— xxxvl.  23. 


Sanctiftino,  sangk'te-fi-ingi/Kirt  a.  Tending  to 
sanctify.  I 

Sanctimonious,  ssngk-te-mo'ne-us,  a.  (/unrf/mo- 
w»o,  holiness,  Lat.)  Saintly;  saint-soemiii::. 
Sanctimoniously,  sangk-te-mo'ne-na-le,  ad.  With 
sanctimony. 

SAMCTlMONiorSNEfia,  sangk-te>reo'ne-tis-Des,  «.  j 
State  or  quality  of  being  sanctimonious.  | 

Sanctimony,  saogk'te-mon-e,  a (sancftnwmMt,  loit.)  \ 
Holiness ; scrupulous  austerity : it  oReo  nieaos  | 
the  appeannee  of  hulinesa.  [ 

Sanction,  sangk'sbuo,  $.  Ratification ; ooufirma-  * 
tion;  authority;  a law  or  deem — (obsolete  in  I 
this  sense);  i; 

'TU  the  first  mtnrtiom  nature  gave  to  man,  I j 

Each  other  to  omIsI  In  what  they  can. — XlenAcm.  | 

— r.  a.  to  give  a sam-tion  to. 

Sanctitudk,  sangk'te-tude,  #.  (sanch'fttdo,  Lat.)  | 

Holiness;  sscrediiess.  | 

Sanctity,  Mngk'te-te,  /.  (saiwVtVos,  Ijit)  Snneti- 
tudo;  goodness;  purity;  godliness;  eolemuity ; 
a saint  or  holy  being. 

About  hire  all  the  of  hesrea 

8u»d  thick  as  starH.— 

Sanctuarizb,  aangk'to-s-rize,  v.  a.  To  shelter  by  I 
means  of  a sanctuary  or  eacnd  privileges. — Ob^ 
soletc. 

No  plaee  Indeed  sbeuU  murder  mmetuartu.—SAait.  > 
Sanctuary,  saof^'tu-s-rc,  s.  (s-metunirt,  Fr.  sonc>  ! 
tuariumj  Let.)  A sacred  place;  holy  ground; 
the  most  retired  and  awful  part  of  s temple,  among 
the  .Tews  called  the  Holy  of  Holies:  in  it  was  | 
kept  the  ark  of  the  oovensnt,  and  no  person  wm 
alloH-ed  to  enter  it  but  the  priest,  and  that  only 
once  a year,  to  intercede  for  the  people.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  the  tanchuiry  is  the  arcs 
surrounded  with  a balustrade,  within  which  the  j 
altar  is  placed ; a bouse  eonaecnted  to  the  worship 
of  God ; an  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of  the  | 
civil  power.  Saactnary-matt,  one  who  reaorta  to 
soch  a place  for  protection ; — shelter:  protection.  | 
He  that’s  wonted  wlU  be  sure  to  take  tametnarp  In  the  1 
fi>ni. — L'£itrtmfi4,  '' 

Sakcus,  san'kos,  a In  Mythology,  a deity  of  the  | 
Sabines,  introduced  smonn  the  gods  at  Rume  i 
under  the  name  of  Diua  FidiuA  He  was  also  ! 
called  5aiipiM  and  Sanotui.  | 

Sand,  aand,  s.  (Sax.  Germ.  Swed.  and  Dan.)  Flint  ( 
or  quarts  broken  fine  by  the  action  of  water,  but 
not  reduced  to  powder;  veiy  email  particles  of  | 
ailicioos  matter  not  cohering  t«>gether,  nor  softened  ^ 
by  water:  in  the  plural,  tracts  of  land  oov'cred  j 
with  sand,  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia;— v.o.  to  • 
sprinkle  with  sand;  to  drive  upon  the  sand.  Sand^  i 
box,  a box  with  a perforate  top  or  cover,  for 
apritikling  sand  on  paper.  Sand-Jiood,  a vast  body  ^ 
of  sand  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  as  is  ' 
sotnctiinea  the  case  in  the  Arabian  desertA  In 
Botany,  $nnd-box  tree, — sec  .SteviA  Sand-chrek  | 
or  knotted  tjmrry,  the  plant  Spcrgularla 
saginoidcA  8-nd-mutUird,  a plant  of  the  gviius  | 
inplotaxiA  Sand-<p\trry,  a plant  belonging  to 
the  section  arenaria  of  the  genus  SpergulariA 
Sand-wood,  the  plant  Brvinoutivra  ammoxvlon,  a ’ 
native  of  Ceylon.  Simd-wort,—Beo  ArenariA  In 
Chi'inislry.  a $and-bath  is  a vessel  filled  writh  sand 
and  heattil  by  a fire  umlemeath,  so  as  to  give  a 
etcuily  and  eqtmble  beat  to  any  vessel  immei^  In 
it,  fur  the  puiq>i)se  of  dr^’ing  precipitates,  dUtilling 
liqutcls,  &C.  ikutd-htat,  the  tomperature  produced 


SANDAL- SANDIX. 


SANDOniCUM— SANGUrNIVOROUS, 


bv  this  »ppw*tua.  In  Fortification,  tand-hag,  a SANiK>RfCiiM,  win-do'iT-kam,  i.  (altered  from  San-  ; 
bag  oontaininf;  unually  oboat  a cubic  foot  of  aand,  toor,  the  Malav  name  of  the  Sandal-trre.)  San-  I 

need  in  repairiof;  breaches,  erecting  temporary  dal-wood,  a genua  of  planta,  nativca  of  the  East  ; 

I bulwarks,  &c.  In  the  Manege,  aoiwf-cruri:,  a die-  Indies:  Order,  Me] iacec.  i 

I I ease  consisting  in  a perpendicular  fiaanro  on  the  Sandstone,  sandstone,  «.  An  aggregate  of  rili* 

side  or  qoarter  of  t)ie  hoof ; it  ia  generallr  on  tlie  dons  grains ; any  stone  compost  of  grains  oi  | 

I inside,  on  account  of  its  being  the  weakest.  In  sand  agglutinated  together.  j 

Natural  History,  $and-etl,  a fish  of  the  genus  Sandwich,  sand'widzb,s.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread  ^ 
Ammodytes,  esteemed  as  a liighly  delicate  dish  hy  with  meat  between  them,  probably  named  from 

I the  natives  of  Sicily : it  is  named  from  its  habit  the  person  who  brought  them  into  fashion. 

of  penetrating  into  the  sand  of  river-beds.  Sand-  Sandt,  san'de,  a.  Alx)anding  with  sand  ; covered 
grutut^  a bird  of  the  genus  IHerocIes.  Stnd-  or  sprinkled  with  sand ; consisting  of  sand ; of  the  ‘ 

martin,  the  sand  or  water  swallow,  the  Himndo  colour  of  sand.  j 

riparia.  a bird  of  the  genus  Tringa.  Sank,  sane,  a.  (soiur#,  Lat.)  Sound;  healthy;  i 

I Sandai.,  san'dal,  a.  (sando^e,  Fr.  mndtdi%uiL,  I^t.)  having  the  due  ezerdse  of  reason. 

1 A kind  of  shoe  consisting  of  a sole  strapped  to  the  Sano.  Preterite  of  ain^.  • 

1 foot,  which  among  the  andent  Greek  and  Roman  Sang-froid,  sang-fro-a,  a.  (aan^,  blood,  and  frtnd,  j 
ladies  was  highly  ornamented ; s shoe  or  slipper  cold,  Fr.)  Coolness;  freedom  from  agitation ; in-  . 

worn  by  the  pope  and  other  Roman  Catholic  pre-  diflerciice.  j 

lates  when  they  offidate:  a similar  shoe  is  worn  Sakgiac,  san^-ak,>  a.  (aanjol’,  s standard,  Turk-  , 

by  some  congregations  of  monks.  Sandal-trte^—  Sanjak,  san'jak,  / ish.)  A Turkish  othcer, 

see  Sandorienm.  Sandul-wood^ — see  Santalnm.  governor  of  s aan^iacAo/e;  his  digrtity  entitled  him  i 

Sandaled,  san'dald,  a.  Having  sandals,  as  aon-  to  have  a horse's  tail  carried  before  bim;  be  was 
doled  monks.  next  in  authority  to  a bey  or  viceroy.  | 

Sandaliform,  sand'a-le-fawnn,  o.  flandal  or  SanoiaciIatb,  son^-a-kate,  a.  Tlw  territory  or 
L slipper-like ; sppUed  in  Botany  to  the  nectaries  of  Jurisdiction  of  a sangiac;  s dbtrict  funning  part  ' 

I some  plants.  of  s pschaltc. 

Sandalus,  sand's-lus,  (aorirf  f/ium,  a slipper,  I.st.)  Sanguiferous,  sang-gwiTur-ns,  a.  (aonyuu, 

I A genus  of  (^louptcrous  insects : Family,  Serri-  blood,  sndyero,  I bear  or  carry,  Lat.)  Conveying 

cornea.  blood. 

' Sandapila,  san-dap'e-la,  a.  (I.atin.)  In  Roman  Sanguification,  a.mg-gwe-fe-ka  shun,  a.  (aan^ia,  ! 
!.  Antiquity,  a kind  of  bier  for  carrying  out  the  bodies  blood,  and  jiteto,  1 make,  Lat.)  The  natiinu  I 

I of  people  in  low  drmmstances.  It  was  a sort  of  function  of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed  : 

||  cbe^  made  of  a few  boards  nailed  together,  and  Into  blood.  l| 

• was  usually  burned  along  with  the  body.  Sakouifibr,  sang'gwe-fi-nr,  a.  A producer  of  blood. 

Sandarach,  san'da-rak,  a.  {sandaraea^  Lat.  $on-  SanoI'IFLUOIis,  sang-gwUlM-u-s,  a.  (^tanguis,  blocMl,  | 
dro$,  Arab.)  A re«unous  substance  said  to  exude  and^/fuo,  1 flow,  Lat)  Floating  v rumiing  with 
'i  from  cracks  and  incisions  in  the  common  juniper  blno^  | 

I bush.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  loose  granules  a Sanguiff,  sang'gwe-fi,  e.  ii.  To  produce  blood.  I 

, little  larger  than  a pea,  of  a whitish  yellow  colour,  ' Sanouinakia,  san  j-gwe-ns'rc-a,  a.  (eangou,  blooo, 

brittle,  inflammable,  of  a rc«noui  smell  and  bitter  Lat  from  the  plant  when  wounded  dlichsrging  a j 

aromatic  taste  : dissolved  in  alcohol,  it  is  used  as  reddlnh  juice.)  l^iocooo,  a genus  of  plants  : (>r- 

I ' a varnish  S/mdarack  is  also  a name  for  realgar  der,  Papaveracce.  In  Chemistry,  a ratable  | 

i or  sulphnret  of  arsenic.  alkali,  obtained  from  the  Sanguinaria  canrHlenMs. 

j Sandblind,  sand’blinde,  a.  Having  a defect  of  Sanouinart,  sang'gwe-na-re,  a.  (saiu^iaatre,  Fr.  | 
I ’ vision,  by  means  of  which  small  particles  appear  to  soN^'fMrtiis,  Lat. ) Bloody ; murdcruus ; blood-  1 1 

' fly  before  tbe  eyes.  thirsty ; cruel ; — a.  a plant, — see  Sanpiinsria.  •' 

I My  true  boRotten  father,  being  more  than  «n«idMhw(  SaKOUINB,  sang'gwin,  a.  (Mongvin^  Fr.  tangttineue^  '[ 
I hlb'b  gravulbUud,  kiwvs  roe  Lat.)  Of  tbs  colour  of  blood;  abotinding  with  |i 

I Sanded,  sanMml,  a.  Covered  with  sand;  sandy«  blood;  haring  a temper  supposed  to  pruceed  from  '1 

and,  by  infirrf«e.  barren;  marked  with  small  a predominance  of  blood — warm,  ardent,  ounfidenk  i 

i spots;  speckled;  of  a sandy  colour,  as  a hound ; 1°  Heraldry,  dark-red;  represented  in  engraving 

short-sighted.— 1.0CM1  in  this  sense.  by  lines  hatched  across  one  another  diagnnally, 

Sandemanian,  san-de-ma'ne-ao,  s.  In  Eccle-  both  dexter  and  sinister;— s.  blood-colour-^obeo-  I 
I siastical  History,  a member  of  a highly  Cslvinistio  lete  as  a noun); 

: sect,  who  profess  to  follow  the  opinions  of  George  And  In  deep  eamfuuu  dy'd  the  grassy  ground.— 5/m«er. 

Sandenian,  whose  name  is  borne  by  tbe  party ; but  — e.  a.  to  stain  or  varnish  with  a blood  colour ; to 

! their  real  founder  was  John  Gloss,  the  fatber-in-  stain  with  blood — in  this  sense  ensai^tne  U used.  , 

law  of  Snndeman,  and  from  him  they  are  some-  Sanguinelt,  ssng'gwiu-le,  odL  ArUimtly;  confi- 
times  called  Glassites.  dently. 

[ S.vNDRRUNO,  sand'der-ling,  s.  A bird  of  the  SAKOiitNRNr.SB,  sang'gwin-nes, «.  State  or  quali^ 

I genns  I'halaropus.  of  being  sanguine.  ! 

j 8ani>evek,\  san'Jo-vur,  «,  A name  given  by  glass-  SANGUiNEOrs,  tang-gwin'e-ua, «.  (wm^ufnewi,  Lot.) 

I Sandivkr,  ) workers  to  the  imparities  which  Abounding  with  blood ; constituting  blood, 
j'  collect  oil  the  gloss  daring  its fuMon  in  the furnrvee.  Sanouinitt,  song-gwin'e-te,  «.  Sanguiueness.— 

I Sandiness,  san'dc-nes, «.  Tlie  state  of  being  sandy.  Not  in  use.  'l 

Sandisii,  san'dUh,  a.  Approaching  the  nature  of  1 very  much  distrust  your  mnpiMtj/. — Siti/t.  j 

sand ; loose.  SaNOUINIVorous,  sang-gwin-ivVrus,  s.  {nang*tl*y  I 

Sanihx,  san'diks,  $.  A kind  of  minlom  or  red  lead  blood,  and  roro,  1 devour,  Lat.)  Eating  or  sub- 
ma<le  of  ceruse.  Bsting  on  blood.  , 1 
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SANOmHOXJlRlAf  SAD-gwin-o-U'i^a,  «.  (unn^uw, 
blood,  LaU)  A genus  of  bivalvulur  Mollusca, 
tb«  shells  oTste,  oom^ueassd ; posterior  and  sub- 
i rostrated ; anterior  roanded ; cardinal  teeth 
! small, 

Sanociborba,  sang-wa-sawr'bs,  «.  (son^Tuu,  blood, 
and  «or6«o,  I absorb,  Lat.  the  species  S.  officinaliB 
being  formcrij  supposed  to  be  a powerful  vulner- 
ary.) A genus  ^ plants,  eoriMsting  of  perennial 
herbs : Typs  of  ths  natural  order  Sanguisorbaceat. 

SakouiborbaCCX,  sang-gwa-sawr-baW-e, «.  (inn^ 

; ^mtorboy  one  of  the  genera.)  An  order  of  Exo- 
genons  plants,  eonristing  of  herbs  or  ondershrubs : 
occasionally  spiny,  with  altemats  stipulated  leaves ; 

I the  flowers  sma^  usoally  capitate,  and  unisexual 
I from  abortion  ; no  petals ; c^yz  with  a thickened 

I tube;  stamens  alternating  with  the  segments  of 

tha  c^yx. 

Samquibdoa,  aang-gwis-su'ga,  a.  (sonytiM,  blood, 
and  ngOf  1 suck,  LaL)  The  Sangulsuges,  or  Horse- 
leeches, a genus  of  leeches,  belonging  to  the 
I Abranchiata  asetigera  of  Cnvier. 

I SANOCisroB. — See  Sangnisunk 

■ Saviieprim,  aanlie-drim,  a.  (syneK/rson,  a council, 

I from  syn,  together,  and  hedra,  a seat,  Gr.)  The 
j great  council  of  seventy  elders  among  the  Jews, 

I whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  important  afiairs. 

I Saniclb. — See  Sanicnlo. 

Samicula,  sa-nUc'u-U,  $.  (sane,  I heal,  Tjit.  from 
I the  supposed  healing  qualities  of  S.  Europra.) 

I Sanicle,  a genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants : Order, 
Sdpotaceie. 

t SaKIEB,  sa'ne*es,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Patholt^,  a thin, 

I mihoalthy,  puniltmt  disdiarge  from  wounds  or 
sores. 

Saxioub,  sa'ne-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  sanies,  or  por- 
tiking  uf  its  nature  and  appearance;  excreting  or 
I etTu»ing  sanies. 

Sakitt,  san'e-tei,  \ s.  (^umUas^  Lat — see  Sane.) 

: Sakenbbs,  sane'nes,)  ^andness;  particularly,  a 
! Sound  state  uf  mind. 

Sakk.  Preterite  of  tini. 

SaXS,  eawng,  prep.  (French.)  Wthout — Obsolete. 
&M  teetb,  MM  eyes,  mm  Unto,  mm  everyllilng.— 

I i/Maiu. 

' Sans^toiici^  without  care ; free  and  easy. 

Saxscrit,  san'skrit,  s.  (the  polished  langu.nge.)  Tlie 
I ancient  langnage  of  Uindoetan,  frum  which  are 

j formed  all  the  modem  languages  and  dialects  of 

tire  great  pcnliisuU  of  ItuliiL  It  is  from  tho  same 
I stock  as  the  Persic.  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  all  the 
present  languages  of  Europe. 

Saxbculottb,  sawng-ku-lot',  s.  (sons,  without,  and 
j cvlott€,  broecbca,  Fr.)  A name  given  in  ridicule 
to  the  Jacobins  and  others  of  the  popuhir  party  in 
; the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 

I and  afterward  assumed  by  them  as  a title  of  bon- 
I ourable  distinction. 

Saxskvicjia,  san-se-re'ra,  s,  (meaning  not  given  by 
the  author,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hawk.)  A genus  of  succu- 
lent plants:  Older,  Hen)erocallidacca>. 

■ Santalixc,  saii'ta-linc,  s.  The  colouring  matter  of 

saunders-wood. 

Saxtali^m,  san'ta-lam,  a (from  the  Perrian  name 
$ftndul'fafedjy  A genus  of  plants  which  yieltU 
tho  sandal-wood  of  India,  of  wlitch  musical  instru- 
I ments  and  small  elegant  articles  of  ftimitnre  are 
• manufactured;  when  ground  to  tine  powder,  it  is 
used  as  a cosmetic. 

Santrr.— Sec  Saunter. 
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Saxtolixa,  s»n-to*li'na,  s.  (supposed  to  ho  derived 
from  $a»cta,  holy,  Lat.  i.e.  a holy  herb.)  A genus  ■ 
of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora:. 
SaxtoM'.s,  ssn^o-ncs,  s./)/u.  lu  Antiquity,  a people,  t 
with  a town  of  the  same  name  in  Gaul. 

Saktokixk,  san'lo-nine,  a.  A nonasotised  vege- 
table princi]>te  found  io  the  flowers  of  the  Arte- 
misia sanctonica.  It  has  acid  properties,  and  forms  ' 
salts  with  potash  and  mkIs.  It  is  tasteless,  inodo-  ' 
nms,  fusible,  and  volntixable.  Formula,  C«  II3  O. 
Saxtunb,  san'tnns,  s.  Turkish  monks  of  von-  | 
ons  orders,  distinguished  by  their  dress ; a kind  of  ' 
der>-is«a.  ' 

Samvitalia,  aan-ve-tale-s,  t,  (named  by  Lamarck,  | 
vritbout  any  explanation  as  to  ita  meaning. ) A ! 
genns  of  Composite  plants : Suborder,  Tubuliflone.  ^ 
Saf,  sap,  $.  (so7>.  Sox.  Dutch.)  The  juice  of 
plants ; sapwood,  the  alburnum  or  ext<Tnal  ]>art  of  j 
the  wood  next  the  bark.  In  Fortifleution,  a mine. 
iSap-yreen,  tlie  inspissated  juice  of  the  berries  of  the 
bu^tbom,  Rhomnus  catharticus,  used  by  water- 
oolonr  painters  as  a green  pigment.  In  Botany,  I 
mp-tvbf*  are  Uioee  vessels  by  which  the  sap  is  I 
conveyed;— p.  a.  (soper,  Fr.  zappitre^  from  tuppn, 
a spade,  Ital.)  to  undermine;  to  subvert  by  dig- 
ging; to  mine; — p.  n.  to  proceed  by  mining,  or  . 
by  secretly  undermining.  j 

Sapajous,  sap'a-jua,  a.  A division  of  Simla,  io-  | 
eluding  those  American  monkeys  which  have  pre-  \ 
hensilc  tails. 

Sapax-wood,  Bsp'an-wi^d,  #.  (s^Tym,  the  Malabar  ! 
name  of  the  tree.)  The  wood  of  the  tree  Csesal- 
pinia  aapan,  used  throughont  Asia  os  a rod  dyo- 
etuflf : written  also  sappon.  I 

Sapbrda,  sa-per'da,  a,  (aopmfra,  the  Greek  name  of 
a fish.)  A genns  of  Col^pterous  insects : Family, 
Longiooniea.  | 

Sapiiexa,  sa-fe'na,  a.  (aopAea,  distinct,  manifest,  ^ 
Gr.)  lu  Anatomy,  Gie  large  vein  of  the  leg  which 
ascends  over  the  external  ankle. 

Sapiiirf.. — See  Sapphire.  I 

Saphirixb,  saflr-ine,  a A mineral  which  occurs  | 
in  translucent  grains  of  a pale  blue  or  green  colour ; 1 
lustre  vitreous ; streak  wliite;  fracture  conchoidol.  ' 
Composition — alumina, 63. 1 1 ; silica.  14.50;  mig-  ' 
nesia,  16.85;  lime,  0.38;  oxide  of  iron,  3.02; 
oxide  of  manganese,  0.5.3;  water,  0.49;  sp.  gr. 
8.42 ; hardness  = 7.0  to  8.0.  > 

Sapid,  sap3d,  a.  (anpu/ua,  Lat.)  Tasteful;  pslat-  ’ 

able;  having  tho  power  of  aflecting  the  pnlate. 
Sapidity,  sa-picl'e-te,  ) a.  Tastcfnlness;  savonr;  ' 
Sapidsesb,  sapld-nes,/  power  of  stimuLnting  the 
pslnte. 

Sapiexcb,  sa'pe-ens,  a.  (French,  a<^tmti^  Lat.)  ' 
Wiiitlotn  ; aagcncss  ; knowledge. 

Sapient,  sa'j»e-cnt,  <1.  Wise;  s.ige;  discerning. 
S^tpienfia  dtntes,  wisdom-teeth — the  two  inmost 
of  tho  dmtes  moiare*  uf  the  upper  jaw,  one  on  each 
side,  so  named  heoanso  they  do  not  appear  till  the  1 
individual  reaches  mnturity.  1 

Sapientiai.,  snp-e-cn'shal,  <i.  Affording  lessons  of 
wisdom.  I 

The  iapUmtM  or  prophettral  book.— Ttp.  BaU. 
SAPiXDACBiE,  esp-in-da'se-e,  a.  (aoptmA/a,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ofren  climlniig  and  ' 
funiished  with  tendrils;  rarely  climbing  herbs;  j 
tho  flowers  small,  white,  or  rose-colonr^,  rarely  I 
yellow ; the  lcavt«  altcm.ilo,  ami  usuhIIv  niorkwl  . 
with  pellucid  lines  and  doU;  calyx  four  or  flve- 
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I parted;  ftamens  »ometimMi  interted  in  the  diftc; 

I fibinients  free  or  connected  at  the  base;  anthers 
barsting  inward  or  lengthwise;  ovary  three-oulled, 
J;  rarely  two  or  fonr-celled;  style  ondi>’ided. 

' Bapinduk,  sa-ptn'dtu,  #.  (from  S(^  Indian 

I soap,  Uit.  the  aril  which  sorrounds  the  seeds  of 
' S.  MponarU  being  used  as  soap  in  South  America.) 
Soap-berry,  a genus  of  plants:  Type  td*  the  order 
Sapiodaemr. 

Sapleas,  uples,  a Destitute  of  sap ; dry ; old ; husky. 

Sapling,  sapling,  s.  A young  plant  or  tree. 

' Saponacsous,  s»p-<^ns'i^U5,  a.  (sopo,  soap,  Lat.) 

I Having  the  qualities  of  soap ; soapy ; reaembling 
I soap. 

Saponarta,  sap-o-na're-s,  i.  soap,  Lat.  from 
the  bniUed  leaves  producing  a Inther-like  soap 
when  agitifted  in  water.)  Sonp-wort,  a genus  of 
plants : Order,  Caryophyllacess. 

Saponart,  sap'o-na-re,  ti,  S.iponaceou8.  | 

Saponic  Acid,  sa-ponlk  as'sid,  a An  add  pro- 
duced by  the  acids  and  alkalies  on  saponine.  It 
appears  as  a white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  feeble  scid  pro- 
I perties.  Formula,  O28  Has  Oit. 

Saponification,  sa-pon-o-fe-ka  shun,  $.  Conver- 
I uon  into  soap. 

I Saponift,  sa-ponVfi,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  soap. 

I Saponink,  sap'o-nine,  s.  (anpo,  soap,  Lat)  A non- 
I aiotised  veget.vble  principle  extracted  from  the  root 

i of  the  Sapouaria  ofitdnalls  : the  root  is  used  as  a 

detergent. 

I Saponalp.,  sap'on-ale,  a (jmpo^  soap,  Lat)  A 
I combination  of  a volatile  or  an  essential  oil  with  a 
I ba;«,  as  MportoU  of  ammonia. 

I Sapor,  sa'por,  «.  (I«itin.)  Taste;  savour;  reUsh; 
power  of  stimulating  the  palate. 

The  Tarloua  mtporM,  odoors,  and  eoloncs  of  bodies. — 

Watt*. 

Saporific,  sap-o-riflk,  o.  (^anporiqve,  Fr.)  Hav- 
ing tbc  power  to  produce  tAtte ; pnxluciiig  taste. 

Saporo.aitt,  sa-po-roa'e-te,  t.  The  quality  by 
w hich  the  sensation  of  taste  is  excited. 

I Saporous,  sap'o-rus,  a.  Having  taste ; savoury. 

I Sapota,  sa-po'ta,  s.  Sapodilla  treo,  the  tree  Achras 
, sa{H)ta,  a native  of  Jamaica  and  South  America. 

, I Sapota  is  also  tbo  name  given  to  the  other  plants 

of  the  genus  Achras.  The  fruit  is  about  tlM  size 
of  an  apple,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a delicious  mellow 
flavour.  Tbo  Mammee  lacuna,  or  Tcated  sapota, 
is  a plant  of  this  genus:  Order,  Sapotaces. 

Sapotacb.*,  sa-po-ta'se-e,  s.  (see  Sapota.)  A na- 
tural order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  ex- 
• otic  trees  or  shrubs,  ciiicfly  tropical  and  lactescent, 
with  alternate  exti}>ulate  leaves,  and  axillary  in- 
^ florescence  ; flowers  hcmiapbrodile ; calyx  regular, 

I in  five,  or  occasionally  in  four  or  eight  divUions  ; 

' corolla  regular  and  monopetnloiu;  stamens  arising 
out  of  the  comlla;  the  sterile  ones  as  tmmerous  as 
the  fertile  ones,  with  which  they  altem-ite;  ovary 
superior,  with  several  cells;  style  one;  stigma 
Undividetl,  and  occasionally  lob^;  fruit  fleshy; 

I seeds  nut-likc. 

Sappare. — .See  Kyanito. 

j Sapper,  sap'pur,  s.  Ono  who  saps  or  undermines. 

1 In  the  Aniiy,  Sapper*  and  Miner*,  the  name 
given  Ut  the  non-commis-donod  officers  snd  privates 
of  the  corjjsof  royal  enginoers.  Tlieir  duties  cw»- 
sist  in  building  fortitications,  in  executing  tield- 
widcs,  driving  mines  during  sieges,  and  simihir 
operationa. 
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Sapphic,  saf’tik,  o.  Pertaining  to  Sappho.  Sap-  ; 
pkic  perse  comuste  of  live  feet — a trochee,  a spon-  ; 
dee,  a dactyl,  and  two  trocbecA  The  SapjiAie  j 
tirophe  consists  of  three  Sspphio  verses  followed  I 
by  an  Adonic  verse.  ' ! 

Sappiiirb,  saf'fir,  $.  (mppkeiro*,  Gr.  from  tlie 
Arabic,  so/ura,  to  shine,  to  be  beauUfuL)  The  | 
xisme  of  two  varieties  of  the  corundum,  distin-  j 
gttished  by  their  colour,  bine  or  red.  It  is  in-  | 
ferior  in  bardneHS  only  to  the  diamond ; it  occurs  | 
crystalizcd  in  six-sided  prisms,  or  in  rolled  maaies,  | 
which  are  transparent  or  tnuiAlucent.  Coinponili<ni  1 
ot  bine  $npphirt — alnmina,  98.5 ; lime,  0.5;  oxide 
iron,  1 .0 : red  aappkirt^  89.5 ; ailica,  6.5  ; oxide 
of  iron,  1.25.  | 

Sapphirine,  saf'fir-ine,  a.  Resembling  aapplitre;  < 
ownposed  of  sapphire. 

Sappiness,  sap'pc-ncs,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
abounding  in  sap ; succulence ; juiciness. 

Sappy,  Sap'pe,  a.  Abounding  witli  sap;  juicy;  ^ 
succulent:  young;  not  finn ; weak— (so/w,  I , 
putrefy,  Gr.)  musty;  tunted. — Obsolete  in  this 
sense.  I 

Sapfti*  or  trosavootie  flesh. — Bamt  (1690). 
SaPRDMYZA,  sap-ro-mi'ta,  a (faproSy  putrid,  Myio,  ' 
a fly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipteruos  insects : Family,  ' 
Musddie.  [! 

Sapropiiaoans,  sap-rof  a-gans,  a plu.  fropros,  | 
putrid,  and  phayo,  I eat,  Gr.)  A tribe  of  Coleop-  } 
teroQS  insects,  comprising  those  which  fcinl  on  ; 
animal  and  vegctablo  substances  in  a state  of  de- 
composition. ] 

Saprosma,  sap-ros'ma,  t.  (ao/ttos,  rancul,  onae,  a | 
smell,  Gr.  the  wood  and  berries  being  \ery  fetid.)  ’ 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cinchonaceic. 

I Saptoa,  sap'o-ga,  s.  A genus  of  Uyineno|>terDU8 
insects:  Family,  Fossotca  i 

Sararaites,  sar-a-baltse,  *.  /Ja.  A class  of  beg-  j 
ging  friars  of  the  fourtli  century,  who  sold  rvlica,  1 
preteuded  to  work  miracles,  and  oommitUd  acts  of  ; 
religious  imposture.  ; 

Saraband,  sor'a-band,  $.  (zarabanda.  Span.  *ara~  i 
banda^  Port,  and  Ital.  aarebande,  Fr.)  A S{*ai)uh  ,[ 
tune  and  dance,  said  to  have  been  intnMluced  by  | , 
the  SaracenA  ! ! 

Saracen,  snr'a-sen,  s.  (from  sotm,  a desert,  Arab.  1 
in  Inference  to  the  general  aspect  of  llie  country.)  ^ * 
A native  or  mhsbituiit  of  AmUa.  ' 

Saracenic,  sar-a-senlk,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  do  1 
rived  from,  the  SaracenA  In  Architeclum,  sp 
plied  to  the  modern  Gothic  bIvIa  | 

Saracita,  sa-rak'a,  «.  (after  Isndore  Sai  uIia  a ; 
Benedictine  monk,  who  enriched  the  royal  j:anl«»  • 
of  Madrid  with  many  rare  plantA)  A genus  of  ! 
plants:  Order,  Solanaceae.  | 

Sarapoda,  sa-rap'o-da,  *.  (soros,  a bosom,  and  | 
/>ota,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterous  j 
insects:  Family,  Apida?.  ! 

Sakcanthus,  sar-kan’Mus,  #.  (*arx,  flesh,  and  <m-  'j 
tMo*.  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : OrdiT,  ^ 
OrchitUccR!.  i 

Sarcasm,  s^ir'kazm,  s.  (samvmu*,  lait.)  A keen,  I 
reproachful  expression ; a Umnt ; a gilie. 

Sarcastic,  sar-kas’tik,  a.  Bitterly;  sat iri-  . 

Sarcastical,  sar-kas'to-kal,)  cal ; keen ; taunt-  ' 
itig;  severe. 

Sarcastically,  sar-kns'tc-kol-lr,  o<f.  Inasarcas-  ! 

tic  manner;  tauntingly:  severely. 

Sarcei.,  MrVI,  A In  Falconry,  the  pinion  of  a 
hawk’s  wing.  I ) 
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SARCOPHAGUS— 6ARGUS. 


I Sarcenet,  sdrs'net, «.  (mipposed  t4>  be  derived  from 
Sitrucen.)  A kind  of  fine  thin  woven  silk. 

' Sarcihi  la,  Rdr'M’nnl-A,  $.  (Latin,  a bag.)  A ge- 
• nns  of  ConU : Familj,  Curticati. 

! Sarcocatnoe,  sdr*ko>kap'noa,  a.  fiesh,  and 

} knpnot^  the  Greek  word  for  Fumitory.)  A genua 
j of  piatiU:  Order,  Fumariacee. 

Saroocarp,  adrlco-karp,  t.  (aorz,  fleab,  and  karpot^ 

I a fnut,  Gr.)  In  Botanj,  the  fl^by  piui  of  certain 
I fruits  placed  between  the  pericarp  and  cndocarp  ; 

I it  is  the  part  nsnaUj  eatecu 
SABCOCAarcM,  sifrk-o-kdr'pum,  $.  (aorr,  flesh,  and 
karpos,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  nativus  of 
Java:  Order,  Scbizandriaces. 

I Sabcocaclon,  edr>ko>kaw1un,  i.  (ftme,  flesh,  and 
I ItmloM,  a stera,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I Gesoeriaoe*. 

Sabcocelb,  sdr-ko^seV,  a (sonr,  flesh,  and  lefr,  a 
! tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a tumour  on  tL« 
testicle. 

SABcoCETflALrs,  sor-ko-sef'a-Ius,  s.  (aorr,  flesh, ! 
{ and  i€pkalt,  the  bead,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plaiits*  | 
Order,  Cinchonacea'.  I 

Sarcochelus,  aar-ko-kilua,  s.  (anrz,  flesh,  and 
' cAet/ot,  a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  I 
j Orchulscea.  I 

, SarcoCucca,  sar-ko-koklca,  s.  (sorr,  flesh,  and 
I FoAftM,  a berry,  Gr  ) A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Euphorliraceseb 

I Sakcucol,  adrlco-kol,  ) A (snnr,  flesh,  and 
Sarcocolua,  sdr-ko-koHa,  ) Ao/2u,  glue,  Gr.)  i 
I The  concrete  jnice  of  the  Pensa  sareocollA  It 
Booiewhst  resembles  gum  ambic ; but  it  is  soinble 
in  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated 
by  tannin. 

' Sarcodi'M,  8ar>ko'daxn,  t.  (tarbndos,  fleshy,  Gr. 

I from  the  fleshy  nature  of  the  legmno.)  A genua 
I of  Legnininons  plants,  natives  of  Cochin-China : 
Suborder,  Papilkmaceie. 

Sarcol^na,  sdr-ko-le  na,  a (sarx,  flesh,  and  chlaino, 

' a cloak,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  fleshy  involucre.)  A 
I genus  of  plants,  conri^ting  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
I Madagascar:  Onler,  Cblamaceas. 
i Sarcolinb,  sdrico-line,  a.  (sore,  flesh,  Gr.)  In 
I Mineralogy,  fleah-coloored. 

I Sarcolitb,  adrlco-Hte,  s.  (aorz,  flesh,  and  ^ 

i stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a pale  flesh-red  or 
j brownish-white  colour ; semi-tninsparcnt ; lustre 
I and  fracture  vitreoas;  very  brittle  Hardness, 

! about  6.0. 

Sarcolobcs,  sdr-ko-lo'bns,  a (jxirz,  flesh,  and 
lobotf  a pod,  Gr.  the  follicles  being  fleshy.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Asc1epiadace«. 
SASCOLOOtOAL,  sdr-ko-lojVksJ,  a.  Pertaining  to 
aaitology, 

Sabcoloot,  sar-kolVje,  s.  (fonr,  flesh,  and  logotj 
a discourse,  Gr.)  The  branch  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  soncr  parts  of  the  body. 

Sarcoma,  sar-ko'ma,  s.  (sorz,  flesh,  Gr.)  A fleshy 
! and  Ann  tumour,  which  is  not  inflammatory,  at- 
’ tended  with  dull  sensations  and  sluggish  growth. 

, Sarcomatous,  sar-kom'a-tns,  a.  Pertaining  to, 

I or  exhilnUng  the  characters  of  saroomA 
SARCOMriULON,  ssr-kom'fa-loD,  a (Greek.)  In 
j Palbol<^,  a fl^y  excrescence  at  the  naveU 
1 Sabcopiiaoa,  sar-kofs-ga,  a (sane,  fleab,  and 
I pkago,  1 eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipteiuus  insects : 

I Family,  Mosddes. 

I Sarcopuagods,  sar-kof'a-gas,  a.  Feeding  on  fleab ; 
j flesh  oonaumin^ 


Sakcopiiagus,  sdr-kofVgnjv  9.  A stone  receptacle 
or  coffin  in  which  the  dead  were  placed. 
Sarcophagt,  sdr-kof's-je,  A The  practice  of  eating 
flesh, 

Sarcophtllum,  sdr-ko-fillum,  ».  (sarx,  flesh,  and 
phtjUon^  a leaf,  Gr.  the  leaves  being  flesliy.)  A 
gt<nus  Ijeguminous  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  I 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Subcurder,  Pa- 
pilionace«. 

Sakcopyramts,  sdr-ko-pir'a-mus,  a (sorx,  flesh, 
and  pyramut^  a pyramid,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Kcpaul : Order,  Melastomaoem.  I 

Sarcoramphub,  sdr-ko-ranif'ns,  a (annr,  flesh, 
ramphoty  a beak,  Or.)  The  Conder,  a genos  of 
birds,  the  neck  and  bead  of  which  are  naked,  and 
the  bill  furnished  with  an  elevated  fleshy  caroncls  t 
Family,  Vulturids.  I 

! Sabcosis,  sar-ko'sis,  a (sorx,  flesh,  Gr.)  In  Fhy-  . 
siology,  the  formation  of  flesh.  | 

Sarcobtrhma,  sdr-ko-stem'ma,  s.  (mtx,  flesh,  and 
ttenrnoy  a crown,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  leaflets  of 
the  inner  corona  being  fleshy.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Asclepindacese; 

Sabcostosis,  8^-kos-to'ris,  A (sorx,  flesh,  and  os, 
a bone,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  conversion  of 
flesh  into  bone. 

Sarcotic,  sar-kotlk,  a.  (sorx,  flesh,  Gr.)  Prodneing 
or  generating  flesh s.  a medicine  or  application  , 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  flesh ; an  incaruativA 
Sarculatiok,  sdr-kn-la'sbnn,  a (sorcv/otia,  a rak- 
ing, Lit.)  A raking  or  wee^g  with  a rake. 

Sard,  Afrd,  \ $.  {Mrdiany  Gr.)  In  Mineral-  . 
Sabdine,  ^r'dine,/  ogy,  a variety  of  calcedony,  ’ 
of  a deep  brownh>h-red  colour,  but  when  hold  up 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  a deep 
blood -red, 

Sarda,  sdr'da,  s.  (the  ancient  name  of  the  Tunny.) 

A genos  of  fishes,  distinguished,  according  to  Cu- 
vier, solely  by  their  separate,  pointed,  and  very 
strong  teeth. 

Sardaciiatb,  sdr^da-tsliste,  a A name  somerixnee 
^ ^ven  to  the  clouded  and  spotted  agate  when  of  a 
I pale  flesh  colour. 

I Sardine,  sdr'dine,)  s.  (sordo,  Gr.)  A speoea  of 
I Sardan,  sdr'dan,  ( small  fish  of  the  herring  kind. 

It  is  smsller  and  flatter  than  the  anchovy,  and  is 
frequently  snbstituted  for  it  in  the  msnufacture  of 
I sauce : so  named  from  its  being  caught  in  former 
times  near  SanlmiA  Sardine,  or  Sardin,  is  also 
the  name  given  to  a small  fish  with  gold  coloured 
scales,  croe^  by  block  lines,  an  inh^itant  of  the 
Brazilian  coastA 

Sardinian,  sar-din'e-an,  a,  Prrtuning  to  Sardinia ; 

— s.  an  inhabitant  of  Sardinia. 

Sardiub,  sdr^de-us,  s.  A sard, — which  ae«> 
Sardonic,  sar-don'ik,  s.  An  epithet  given  to  a 
kind  of  linen  made  at  CochiA  Sardonic  or  $ardon- 
itm  laughter^  a convulsive  involuntary  laughter, 
so  called  from  the  herb  Sardonica,  said  to  bo  a 
species  of  numncuhis,  which  produces  convulsive 
motions  in  the  cheeks  and  Ups  as  are  produced  in 
a fit  of  laughter, — see  Risua  SardonicuA 
Sardonyx,  ■dr'do-niks,  a (Greek.)  A reddish- 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  chalcedony  or  cornelian ; 
it  is  often  blood-red  by  transmitted  light.  In 
Heraldry,  the  marry  ool^  in  the  coat  of  noble- 
men. I 

Sarous,  sdr'gus,  i,  (Latin  name  of  a sea-fish.)  A 
grans  of  fifthca,  in  which  the  body  is  broad,  but 
the  extremities  sttenoated,  and  Uie  head  small ; a 
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row  of  teeth,  ^milar  to  thoic  of  man,  in  front  of 
I the  jawft,  Trbit'h  are  »>metimce  sliglitlj  notched  m 
I the  midJIe ; aide  with  ^nders. 

Sarigte,  aar'e-gu,  $.  The  popular  name  in  America 
to  the  Opossum,  a species  of  Dedripbia,  allied  to 
the  Virginian  0{>ossum.  It  is  a native  of  Cayenne. 

6aris8A,  saT'is'aa,  t.  (Greek.)  In  Antiquity,  a kind 
of  long  pike  first  used  by  the  ilacedonians,  and 
I afterward  by  the  Greeks. 

Sauk,  adrk,  a.  (ayri;,  Sax.)  The  name  ^ven  in  the 
north,  and  in  Scotland,  to  a shirt 
I Sari.ac,  sdrlak,  a.  Tho  Boe  poephagns,  or  gnm- 
I nicna,  otherwiM  called  the  granting  ox  of  Tartary. 

I SARiiATJB.»Sec  Souromatc. 

Sarxatiar,  sar-ma'ahan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sanna- 
tia,or  Poland,  and  its  inhabitants; — «.  in  the  middle 
ages,  a short  leaved  tunic  which  reached  the  feet 
I Sarmatic,  sar-matlk,  o.  Sarmatian. 

: Sarment,  sdr'inent,  a.  (sormea,  Lit)  A twig, 

I ninner,  or  trailing  stalk. 

Sarmektackous,  sdr-m«i>ta'aho*as,  & Having 
sarments;  sarmentose. 

Sarurntose,  sar-men'toxe,^  o.Csorfnentona,fnII  of 

Sarkektoi's,  sar>mcn'tus,  f twigs,  Lat.)  Trail- 
' ing:  applied  to  creeping  sterna 

Sarmiekta,  sdr-mc-en'ta,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mark 
Sirmienta,  a Spanish  botanist)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Gesneraceie. 

Saronia,  sdr-o'nc-a,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a fostiml  in 
4 honour  of  Duns,  aurnamed  Saronia,  from  Saro 
the  third  king  of  Tnesene,  who  built  her  a temple 
! and  instituted  this  festival. 

. Saronic,  »ia-ron1k,  o.  Applied  to  the  gulf  of 

* Greece,  situated  b^wcen  Attica  and  Sparta. 

. Saros,  sa'ros,  a.  An  ancient  astronomical  period, 

I the  origin  and  exact  duration  of  which  are  not 
perly  ascertained.  The  most  probable  opinion 
that  it  consisted  of  228  lunations,  as  in  that 
j period  the  moon  is  in  the  same  position  with  re- 

I sped  to  the  sun,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  the 

heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  her  orbit,  and 

* very  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  her  node,  as 

I at  the  beginning  of  the  jjcriod;  and  if  all  these 

! conditions  were  fulfilled  exactly,  all  the  successive 
j eclipses  which  occur  in  one  period  would  occur  in 

the  next  period  in  exactly  the  same  order,  which 
I seems  to  be  tho  idea  intended  by  the  Saros.  Other 

I two  periods  equally  doubtful  are  the  A'eroi  and  the 

! Boaoa^  the  one  said  to  be  of  600  and  the  other  of 

j 60  years. 

! Sarotmra,  sa-rotA'ra,  a.  (aarathren,  a besom,  Gr. 

I from  the  appearance  of  the  plant)  A genua  of 
plants:  Onlcr,  Hyphericacea*. 

SarpliKr,  sdr'ple-er,  a.  {aerjnllihrt^  Fr.)  Canvas, 

* or  packing  cloth. 

I Sarracema,  sar-ra'Sc'ne-a,  a,  (in  honour  of  Dr. 
j Sarrasin  of  Quebec.)  Side-aaiMle-flowcr,  a genus 

of  singular  and  handsome  plants,  inhabitants  of 
i the  swamps  of  North  America:  Type  of  the  natural 

! order  Sarraceniacese. 

I Sarracexiacr£,  8ar-ra-se*no-a'se-o,)  a.  (sarrace- 
. SarracekiKvE,  sar-ra-iie'ne-c,  f nin,  oneof 
1 the  genera.)  An  order  of  herbaceous  perennial 

I plants,  living  in  swamps;  roots  fibrous;  leaves 

radical ; with  a hollow  urn-shaped  periole,  at  whose 
' I apex  the  lamina  is  articulated,  which  fits  on  like  a 
' lid ; calyx  four  or  six -leaved  j stamens  hypo^nous ; 

I anthers  oblong ; ovary  fm,  and  three  or  five-celled ; 
seeds  numerous  and  minute. 

Sabraolh,  sar-ra'kum,  «.  (Ijitm.)  In  Roman  An- 
C*> 


tiquity,  a kind  of  common  cart  or  waggon  used  for  i 
purp^isea  of  husbandry. 

Sarrasine,  aar'ra-sine,  a.  (French.)  A kind  of 
portcullis  with  iron  spikes,  placed  between  the 
drawbridge  and  the  gate  of  a city.  In  Botany, 
a kind  of  birthwort 

S AR  r a STBS,  SOT-  ras'tcs,  a.pJau  In  Antiquity,  a people 
of  Campania,  who  assisted  Turnus  against  £neas.  ! 

Sarsapariixa,  sar-sa-pa-rflla,  a.  (surso,  red,  or  < 
xarxa,  a little  bush,  and  parilla,  a vine,  Span.)  j 
The  root  of  the  Smilax  sarsaparilla,  a plant  grow-  | 
ing  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  | 
inodorous,  snd  is  mucilsgiuous,  and  his  s slightly  | 
latter  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine.  I 

Sarse,  sdrse,  a.  (sarcenet,  f)  A fine  sieve & [ 
to  sift  through  s aarae. — Not  in  use. 

Sort,  sdrt,  s.  In  Agriculture,  a piece  of  woodknd 
turned  into  srable  ground.— Lo<^,  if  now  used.  | 

Sartorits,  sdr-to're-tts,  s.  (sar/or,  s tailor,  Lot  , 
because  by  means  of  it  the  tailor  lays  his  legs 
across.)  In  Anatomy,  a muscle  arising  from  the  ! 
spinous  process  of  the  illinm,  snd  inserted  into  the  I 
inner  tubercule  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Sash,  sash,  s.  (originally  written  aAosA,  from  an 
Arabic  or  Persian  word,  signifyiog  band ; sncA  of 
window  was  also  so  written,  and  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  old  French  word  eJtaaau,  a frame 
for  a window.)  A belt  or  hand  worn  for  orna- 
ment In  Architecture,  a piece  of  framing  for 
holding  the  squares  of  glass  in  s window,  and  so 
formed  ss  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  and  de- 
pressed by  means  of  pulleys.  Saah~Jrame^  the 
frwme  in  which  the  sashee  are  fitted  for  the  eon-  . 
Tcnience  of  sliding  up  and  down,  or,  when  hinged,  ; 
to  receive  them  after  the  manner  of  banging  a door;  ! 
— a.  to  dress  with  a sash ; | 

8o  aaahed  and  plumed.'— Asria.  - , 

to  furnish  with  sash  windows.  | 

Sashoon,  sash'oon,  a.  A kind  of  leather  stuffing 
put  into  a boot  for  the  wearer’s  ease. 

Sassafras-tree,  sas'se-fras-tre,  a.  (anlm^w, 
Spanish  name  for  Saxifrage. ) llie  tree  fjiraos  sasa- 
fraa,  a native  of  North  America ; Order,  Lauraceju.  . 

Basse,  aas,  a.  (French.)  A sluice  or  lock  od  navi-  | 
gablo  riven. 

Sasbolirb,  sasWline,  $.  Native  bonedo  acid,  a ^ 
mineral  occurring  in  looeo  scaly  particles,  or  cits-  j 
taline  grains ; lustre  pearly ; taste  acidulous,  snd  ; 
slightly  bitter.  The  pure  varieties  consist  of  bmwx,  | 
25.83;  oxygen,  74.17:  sp.gr.  1.48.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Sssso,  at  tno  hot  springs  of  which 
it  is  deposited.  i 

Sasttia,  sas'trs,  a.  A Hindoo  book,  containing  sa-  I 
cml  ordinanm.  The  six  great  Sitstras,  in  the  [ 
opinions  of  the  Hindoos,  contain  all  knowledge 
human  snd  Divine.  These  are  the  Veila,  rpaveda,  | 
Vedanga,  Purana,  Dbama,  and  the  Dcpmui^ 

Sat.  Pretmte  of  ait 

Satan,  sa'tan,  a.  (Hebrew,  an  adversary.)  The 
grand  adveraarj'  of  man;  the  devil,  or  prince  of  j 
darkness ; the  chief  of  the  fallen  sngda. 

Satanians,  sa-ta'ne-ans,  a.  plu.  A class  of  peopK  ' 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  were  so  , 
called,  bccau.*«  they  are  said  to  have  taught  that,  as  . 
Satan  was  very  powerful,  and  able  to  perform  infinite  , 
miacliief,  it  was  much  wiser  to  respect  and  sdoro  ' 
tlian  to  curse  him ; thia  being  a mean  of  rendering  | 
him  fuvonruhlo  to  roan,  instead  of  injuring  them.  | 


j j SATANIC—  S ATISFACTORIN  ESS. 

* Satamic^  aa-Un'ik,  ) a.  Hplonpni' to,  or  prrv- 
I SataxicaL,  u-Unlk-aJ,/  c^ini;  from,  tbo  devil ; 

{ extmnclj  tn;«licioas;  de%*Uinh;  ioferoAL 

I Sataxically,  M'tAn'e>knl-|p,  otL  DinbolicAHj ; 
i with  a wicked  and  malicioua  ej^t  or  dispoci- 

II  tlocu 

j SATAMieM,  Ba'tan-izm, «.  A diabolical  spirit  or  dis- 
I position. 

Satakist,  sa'taD'ist,  «.  A rery  wicked  person. 

Satchel,)  satahel,  $.  rsaecvlNS,  dim.  of  soccm,  a 

I Sacbbl,  / sack,  I.at)  A small  sack  or  bag  in 

I I which  books  or  papers  are  carried. 

1 1 The  whining  nehooi-hor  with  his  wrfcAeZ, 

I And  shining  rooming  race,  eroeplng  snall-Uks 

UowUUogiy  to  tebooL — Ukalu. 

Sate,  sats,  r.  & (m>Ao,  Lat)  To  satUts ; to  sat* 
iidj  appetite;  to  glut;  to  feed  bejrond  natural 
desire; 

I Sateless,  sateles,  a.  Insatiable;  not  capable  of 
bring  satiated. 

Satellite,  sst'eblite,  a.  (French  and  Italian,  from  ' 
anfe/Zr*/,  an  attendant,  Ijit.)  A small  jil.'inrt  or 
moon  rerolring  round  anuther  planet  The  earth 
has  one  called  the  moon,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn 
seven,  Herschd  six;  a fuilower;  an  ob»e<;uious 
I dependenL 

Satkllitiocs,  sa^tel-lish'na,  a.  Conakting  of  sat- 
ellitea. 

S.\HATE,  ss'she*sts,  r.  a.  To  fill;  to  satisfy;  to 
glut ; to  fill  bevnod  nstnrsl  dcaire ; to  pall ; to 
|.  saturate; — & filled  ; glutted;  full  of  satiety. 

1 : In  lite’s  eool  evening;  aariola  of  epplanoe. — Apa. 

' Satiatiok,  aa-ehe-a'sbun,  a.  State  of  being  filled 
; or  satiated. 

Satiety,  aa-tiVte,  t.  Fullness  beyond  desire  or 
gratification;  more  than  enough;  atate  of  being 
palled  or  glntted. 

Satin,  satin,  «.  (French.)  A kind  of  glossy  silk 
{ cluth  of  s thick  dose  texture.  Saiin^Kvod^  s cab- 
I Inet'Wood,  well  known  for  its  glossy  yellow  shadea : 
[!  it  is  not  much  used.  In  Mineralogy,  aotm-jpor, 
a fibrous  variety  of  carbonate  of  nme,  which  aa* 

I lumes  a silky  appearance  when  polished. 

Satinet,  aat'e*nd,  e.  A thin  species  of  sarin;  a 
particular  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

! Satibb,  satire,  $.  (French.)  A composition  in 
I which  wickedness  or  fully  ia  exposed  with  severity ; 
i when  personal,  it  becomes  a kmpoon;  severity  of 
{ retnsrlL 

I Satiric,  sa-ririk,  1 a.  Belonging  to  satire ; 

I Satirical,  aa>rire-kal,/  prone  to  censorious 
I mockery. 

I Sattricallt,  sa*rir'e-kal-Ie,  od  With  brecrive; 

I with  intention  to  censure  or  vilify. 

Satirist,  satlr-ist,  #.  One  who  avites  satires. 

' Satirieb,  satir-ize,  r.  a.  (M/irtoer,  Fr.)  To  cen- 
■ sure  with  keenness  and  severity. 

. SATiarACTioN,  sat-U-fak'shun,  «.  (French,  errfis- 
yhclio,  Lat.)  Act  of  satisfying;  that  which  satis- 
fies; the  state  of  being  satisfied;  gratification; 
conviction ; amends ; atonement ; payment. 

SATinFACTiONisTS,  sat-ls-fsk'shuD-utt^  «.  pU.  In 
Eccleuaatical  History,  a term  contemptuously  ap- 
plied to  the  CslvinistA  >n  reference  to  ^eir  doctrine 
of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ. 

Satisfactiye,  saUis-fak'riv,  a.  Giring  satisfactioiL 

Satisfactorilt,  ut-is-fak'to-re-le,  ^ So  as  to 
give  satisfaction. 

SATTSFACTORiNEflS,  tat-is-fak'to-re-oes,  s.  The 
power  of  giving  saliafaftion, 


SATLsFAC'rORY— SATUIOf. 


SATi8FACTonT,sal-is-fak'to-re,o.(»ofi;/Trr/<ure, Fr.)  i 
Giving  Bfltkfactiun;  making  ameutls  ; atoning.  ) 
SATiSFiAiiLE,  satls'fi-a-bl,  a.  Tbat  may  be  satia- 
fi«i.  |1 

Satispier,  satls-fi-ur,  u One  who  makes  satis-  i 
faction. 

Satisfy,  astls-fi,  v,  a.  (mtufneio^  from  sofu,  j 
enough,  and  facto.  1 make,  Lbl)  To  gratify  ; 
fully ; to  supply  fiUly  ; to  pay  to  content ; to  ap-  | 
pease  I7  punishment ; to  free  from  doubt ; to  con-  | 
vbce ; — p.  ti.  to  give  content ; to  feed  to  the  full ; 
to  make  payment.  I 

Sative,  aa  ur,  a.  (sotnw,  from  sero,  1 sow,  Lat.)  1 
Sown  b gardena. 

Satrap,  aa'trap,  a The  title  given  by  the  Greek  | 
writers  to  the  Persian  govemori  of  provbces  befure  | 
Alexander’s  ronquesL 

Satrapal,  aa'ira-pal,  o.  Pertabbg  to  a satrap  or  | 
a satrapy.  | 

Satrapkss,  sa'tra-pes,  $.  A female  satrap. 
Satrapt,  sa'tra-py,  a The  govenment  or  Juris- 
diction of  a aatrup.  l 

Saturable,  sat'u-ra-bl,  a.  (tee  Saturate,)  That  | 
may  be  saturated.  ! 

SaturaNT,  aat'n-rant,  a.  (snhrroes,  LsL)  Impreg-  | 
Dating  to  the  full ; — a b Medicine,  a •ubstanew  | 
that  Dcutralizea  the  add  in  tbe  stomach* 

Saturate,  sat'u-rate,  r.  a.  (sa/<in>,  from  so/tiF,  filled, 
snrio,  I foed  to  the  full,  Lat)  To  impregnate  or  . 
unite  with  till  no  more  can  be  recrived  or  imbibed.  ' 
Saturation,  aat-a-ra'ahun,  A Act  of  aaturating;  : 
state  of  being  saturated.  In  Chemistry,  the  union  < 

of  one  body  with  another  by  affinity,  till  the  re-  ; 
ociving  body  can  contab  no  more.  | 

Saturday,  aat’ur-day,  a.  (j<<eter><Ztr^,  Sax.)  Tbe  ; 
last  day  of  tbe  week,  or  day  next  preceding  Sun-  ' 
day,  dedicated  by  the  ancienU  to  Saturn,  who  is 
called  Strtrr  m Saxon. 

Satukbia,  sat-n-re'ya,  «.  (aoMer,  the  Arabic  name  j 
for  all  Labiate  plantA)  Savory,  a genua  of  Labiate  > 
plants:  Order,  LamiaceaL 

Satdritt,  sa-tur’re-te,  a.  (jotwritoa,  Lat. — see  8s- 
turate.)  Tbe  state  of  bring  saturated ; repletion,  j 
—Little  used.  j 

In  all  tbiDFs  for  man’s  use,  there  is  not  only  a inera  • 
TMM^sstty  given  of  God,  but  also  a satietj  permitted;  Dot  , 
Mturitif, — Grau^tr.  | 

Saturn,  Mt'nm,  a.  (iotmntiM^  Lat.)  In  Mythology, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  prindpal  deities,  the  son  of 
I Coelus  and  Terrs,  and  the  father  of  Jupiter.  He 
answers  to  tbe  Greek  C'Arrmoa,  or  TimA  He  is 
j said  to  have  been  driven  from  heaven  by  hia  son 
Jupiter,  and  to  have  shared  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy 
with  Janus,  under  whom  the  gnlden  age  existed. 

In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  primary  planets,  tbe 
largest  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  aohir  system  except 
the  eun  and  Jupiter.  It  is  sttendt'd  by  seven  sa-  ' 
tellitee,  and  alao  by  two  rings  of  solid  matter,  wbirb 
revolve  around  tbe  planet,  bdependent  of  it  and 
of  each  other.  Saturn’s  distance  from  tbs  son,  ; 
round  which  it  revolves  in  29,4fiu  years,  is  above 
8*K),000,000  miles ; the  rotation  on  its  axis  is  per-  , 
formed  b 10  hours,  16  mbutes,  19  seoonds.  con-  tl 
stituring  its  day ; tbe  mean  diameter  is  76,078 
miles,  and  consequently  this  planet  b nearly  1000 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  Saturn  b character- 
bed  by  the  mark  fy  representmg  a sickle,  with  I 
which  time  mows  down  sU  things,  in  allomnn  to  . 
hb  being  the  god  of  time  smong  the  Greeks  snd 
EgrpriaoA  In  Asiinlogy,  Saturn  b reckoned  an 

m ■ 


SAfCER-SAUROCEPHAI.US. 


SATUUNAUA—SAIICB. 


I enemv  to  man.  In  Alchemy,  a name  for  lead.  In 

I . Heraldry,  the  black  colour  iu  a coat  of  arms,  other- 

• ^ wise  called  a<j6/e. 

SaTi  KNALiA,  sat'Ur'nane-a,  «.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
' ; antiquity,  fe»tivala  in  honour  of  Saturn,  in  which 
frietuls  made  prraenta  to  each  other,  all  animoaity 
ceased,  no  criminals  were  executed,  schools  were 
I shut,  war  was  ncxer  declared — but  all  wx'*  Ttiirlh, 
riot,  and  debauchery:  the  aatunmlia,  at  tirat  cele- 
I brated  fc^  only  one  day,  became  latterly  to  be  con- 
tinued for  aoTen. 

Satiirnalian,  aut-ur-nale-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  saturnalia;  8{>ortive;  rnn; ; loose;  di*solute. 

Saturnia,  sa-tur'ne>a,  ».  (Latin.)  In  Hylbulugr, 
a name  giren  to  Juno  aa  being  the  daughter  of 
Saturn.  In  Etitom<>li>gy,  a genus  of  Lepi«li>pteruus 
inaecta  t Family,  N<Ktuni&  In  Palmistry,  the 
line  which  goes  through  the  middle  of  Uie  palm  of 
tho  hand  to  the  root  of  the  middle  finger,  called 
also  the  line  of 

Saturkian,  sa*tur'ne-an,  o.  In  Fabolona  History, 
j pertaining  to  Saturn,  whose  age  or  rwgn,  from  the 
mildneea  and  wisdom  of  bis  government,  baa  been 
temtfd  the  golden  age:  happy;  gulden,  as  <^r- 
twrnMn  times.  Saturnian  vtr$e<,  a kind  of 
iambics  among  tho  ancient  Romans,  ujuhI  in  their 
early  satirical  compositions,  consisting  of  six  fcvl 
j and  a syllable  over. 

: Saturkink,  sat'ur-nine,  a,  (tahimien^  Pr.  so/mt- 
fi«r,  Lat.)  Supposed  to  be  borne  uudor  the  influ- 
ence of  Saturn;  dull;  heavy;  grave;  phlegmatic, 
as  a so  him  me  tem;ier. 

Satck^ist,  sat'um-ist,  «.  A person  of  a dull  gloomy 
tempenimvnL 

)^*alla:r  hlmnelf  within  a Hsrksnnie  cstb, 

Boch  places  heavy  tatmmUu  do  crave. — Brome. 

Saturrius  sa-tOT ne-UB,  s.  ( I.atin.)  In  Mythology, 
a name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptnne,  as 
being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Satyr,  sa'tir,  s.  (s«/yr,  Lat.  so/ypox,  Gr.)  In  Mytho- 
logy, a fabulous  sort  of  di*mi-god,  who,  with  tho 
Fauns,  Sylvans,  Sileni,  and  other  wootlland  deities, 
presided  over  fore.sts  and  groves,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gi>d  Pan : the  satyrs  were  painted  half 
men  and  hiUf  goats,  and  covcnnl  with  hair. 

Sat\R1a8IS,  sa-tir-i'a-sis,  a.  (xn/yna,  a satyr,  J.aL) 
I'  In  Pathology,  lascivious  madness. 

Satybu).*:,  sat'e-ro-de,  a.  The  Argns  Butterflies, 
the  colours  of  which  are  distributed  on  the  up;<er 
surface  in  l.ai^  masses  of  shining  blue,  upon  a 
blue  or  dark  ground.  Some  of  them  are  among  the 
largi'sl  butterflin  in  existence.  In  Botany,  a tribe 
of  the  Orchidace.s*,  of  which  Satyrium  Is  the  type. 

Satyrion,  sa-te're-un,  a.  A plant  of  tho  genus 
Satyrium. 

Satf^ripn  near,  with  hot  erlngoes  stood.— /bps. 

Satyrium,  sa-te're-um,  a.  (aatyroa,  a satyr,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  {tlanU : Oriier,  Orcbidaceax 

Sauce,  saws,  s.  (French.)  A mixture  or  compod- 
tioQ  to  be  eaten  with  food,  to  improve  its  flavour 
or  relinh.  To  aerve.  one  the  same  aauee—~a  vulgar 
expreaaion,  Bignif^-ing  to  render  one  injury  fur 
another;—!^,  a.  toaccompimy  food  with  a pn-par- 
atiuu  in  the  form  of  a sauce ; to  gratity  with 
nch  taaLes ; 

Satee  bit  psiste 

With  thy  most  ope  rani  p«v{!w>n. — Shnka, 
to  intermix  or  accompany  vrith  anything  good;  or, 
ironically,  witli  anything  bad. 

Thnii  nayiit  hts  meat  was  aaue»i  with  thy  upbraidi&gs ; 
(Jn  luieC  meala  make  lU  dlgcsUona.— jfteAs. 


Snuct-box,  a sancy  impertinent  fellow.  Shwee-  j| 
pem,  a small  pan  or  skillet  in  which  sauce  or  i 
BUifll!  articles  of  food  sre  prepared.  Snuce-alune^  |j 
or  Jack-by-lbe-Uedge.  the  plant  AllariaofRrinalis,  || 
which  has  a ptnmg  scent  of  garlic,  (tccasionallr  I 
used  as  a sallsd,  boiled  as  a pot-herb,  or  introduced 
into  soups.  : 1 

Saucer,  saw'imr,  a.  A small  platter  for  holding 
sauce,  or  a tea-enp.  In  Sbipa,  the  tourer  of  a i 
cop  bin  U the  inm  socket  which  receives  the  spin-  I 
die  or  foot  on  which  the  capstan  rests  and  turns  j 
round. 

Sai’CIi.y,  sawWIe.  mi  Imprudently;  petulantly; 
with  impertinent  boldness. 

Sauctkess,  saw'sv-nes,  s.  Impndenoe;  impertineut 
boldness.  i 

Sai'CIRmk,  Bo-seae',  a,  (Fnmch,  a sajissge.)  In  Mili-  I 
tary  affairs,  a long  |dpe  of  pitched  rlotli  or  leather  ’ 
fiU^  with  |Niwder,  extending  from  tlie  chamlter  \ 
of  a mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  for  the 
purpose  of  commuxiicating  fire  to  mines,  caissuus, 

Ac. 

Sauuissow,  so-sese'nn,  s.  (French.)  In  Fortifica- 
tion, a fascine  longer  than  nxnmon,  used  for  rais- 
ing Iwtterips  and  n-p-tiring  breaches. 

Saucy,  saw'se,  a.  (|H-rha]m  fnxn  anUua,  siilt,  lait.) 
Fort;  petulant;  impadimt;  treating  others  with 
contempt ; expression  of  impudence,  as  a saucy 
look. 

Saui.,  sawl,  a.  ^8axon.)  The  aotil,  of  which  word  | 
it  is  the  old  spelling  and  pmnnnmtion,  and  it  ia  j 
still  so  used  in  many  parts  of  North  britaio. 
SAUNi>KR’s-woon,  sawnd'durx-wfld,  s.  'fhewood 
of  the  tree  Ficrocarpus  suntalinns,  a native  of 
India.  It  yields  a deep-red  coloitriTig  matter, 
which  aj>p.'sm  to  be  of  a rcsinou-s  natuir  in  eth»T 
or  alkohol,  but  nut  in  water.  Tho  colouring  matter 
forms  be.iiitifully  coloured  precipitates,  with  many  . 
metallic  solutions.  < 

Saitrtkr,  adn'tnr,  v.  w.  (said  to  bo  from  tlio  French 
aller  d la  aaiute  terra,  on  account  of  idle  people  j 
roving  .abont  the  country  and  asking  rliarily,  uo<1(T  * 
preUmce  of  pung  a la  aoinie  tme  ; or  from  tana  f 
terre,  without  land,  as  having  no  willed  place  of  > 
aliode.)  To  wander  about  kUy;  to  loiter;  to  i 
lingur  : — a.  a saunteror ; the  act  of  sauntering. — ^ 
Ob^leto. 

That  wheel  of  f>pA,  thAl  ws-tiOer  of  the  town,  ' 

Call  it  divuraion,  and  the  piU  goes  down. — I'ounf. 

Sattnterer,  san'tur-ur,  a.  One  who  samiterw.  ' 
Sacrauja,  sjiw-raw  ja,  a.  (in  honour  of  — San-  i 
rauje,  a Spmiish  biitanlst)  A gcuus  of  plants : 
Order,  TereboDthacea;.  | 

Sauriv,  saw're-a,  ) a.  (sowroA,  a litard,  Gr.) 
Saukiana,  saw're-ans,  > The  second  order  </ the 
Satres,  saw'ris,  ) class  Kepiilia  of  Cuvier. 

It  comprehends  those  reptiles  which  have  a heart  I 
like  tho  tortoises,  eomposed  of  two  anrit  les  and  a : 
veiiiricle,  tlie  ribs  movable  and  partially  connected  } 
with  the  sternum : their  eggs  are  enveloj>ed  by  a • 
covering  more  or  less  hard,  and  the  yonng  emeige  I 
from  them  with  the  form  which  they  permanently  M 
retain;  the  month  ia  always  arm^  with  teeth,  , 
and  the  toes,  with  few  exceptions,  are  fumiahed  | 
with  nails.  Tlio  Order  consiata  of  six  Family's : 1 1 
the  crocodiles,  lizards,  iguanak,  geckos,  chainelions,  1 1 
and  tlie  scincoidlana.  \ \ 

Sai’RIar,  saw're-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Uzarda  ; — s.  | 
a Uxard  of  the  order  Saitris. 


SAUROOEPUAi.ua,  sao-ro-aeTa-Iaa,  a.  Mtiroi,  a 
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SAVANT- SAVOY. 


I liitird,  and  kfphale^  the  head,  Gr.)  A frcnus  of 
KlaiiostuiriuiB  or  fish  lisards,  having  teeth  like  in- 

I ^ cissors,  plami  in  pita,  with  a regular  bole  on  the 

inner  edge  of  the  alveola. 

Saubaolossl'M,  sawr-o-glos'som,  9,{$awrot^  alizard, 
and  a tongne,  Gr.)  A geotia  of  plants : 

Ordi*r,  OrchiiUceic. 

Sausu)11>,  saw'royd^  tu  Lizard*like;  applied  to  a 
' I group  of  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  and  secondary 
I'  furmationa. 

Saubomat.k,  saw-ro-ma'tCf  s.  plu.  fl-Atin.)  In 
Antiquity,  a savage  people  in  the  north  of  Kiirope 
and  Aaia,  who  lived  generally  without  any  babiU-  , 
j tiouf;  they  are  also  called  i 

SArBOPHAOrs,  saw>ror a-gus,  s.  (sauros.  a lizard,  ' 

I I and  phngo,  I eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belong- 

I ing  to  the  TyrauuioK  or  Tyrant-abrikes:  Family, 

L.sniada^ 

SAi'Borms,  saw'ro-fis,  s.  (savro*,  a Uzard,  and 
a serpent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lizards: 
Family,  5W-incoitl«. 

Saukotiikha. — See  Plucmcophcua. 

SAUBAi'Rl’a,  sawr-sn'rus,  t.  (sauros,  a liznnl,  and 
I ottm,  a t;ul,  Gr.)  Lizard’s  ; a genus  of  { lauts; 

! Order,  Typhacea;. 

Saurub,  aaw'nis,  s.  (snuros,  a lizard,  Gr.  from 
its  sharp  jwiiited  satimid-teeth.)  A genus  of 
Torarious  s^t-watcr  fishes. 

I Safraoe,  saw'saje.  $.  (zourtsjre,  Fr.)  The  intestine 
of  an  animal  stuffed  with  minced  moat  seasoned. 
SAUSbt'UEA,  sawK-Mu're-a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Ilurare 
Benedict  de  Saussure.)  A genus  of  Comporiite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflone. 

Sausscbitk,  sawsVu-rite,  r.  (in  honour  of  M.  Sans- 
. sure,  by  whom  it  was  first  dL^covered.)  A 

I minenil  occurring  in  masses  of  a greenish-white, 

' mountain-green,  or  ash-grey  colour;  lustre  pearly. 
Composition— soda,  fi.50;  silica,  49.00;  alumina, 
24.00;  lime,  10.00;  magTiCKia,  3.75;  oxide  of 
I iron,  C.50.  Sp.  gr.  3.3  to  3.4 : hardness  = 6.5. 

, Sauvagkria,  Kaw-va-jes'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of 
! Jacqueii  BuLisier  de  Sauvages,  a French  botanist, 
who  died  in  1 7G7.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Violiicea*.  I 

I Satarlb,  sa'va-hl,  a.  (from  Save.)  Capable  ofj 

1 bcuig  saved.  I 

I Savauleskss,  aa'va-bl-iies,  s.  Cnjmbllitj  of  being 
I aaveiL 

1 Sataof.,  sav'aje,  a.  fsowroje,  Fr.  sarmVA,  Arm. 

^ ialvtigt.  Span,  from  W/ra,  a wood,  I.^.)  Sylvan  or 

I wild,  hence  untamed;  uncivilized;  bari>uri>us; 

bnital;  cruel; — «.  a man  in  his  native  state  of 

I ' rudeness ; a harbarian  ; — r.  a.  to  make  wild  or 
j,  barbarous. — Obsolete  in  this  sciue. 

Fricodi,  relations,  lore  himself, 
jl  5avoy'«<hy  «otf,  forgot  llie  tendur  tie.— Tlkwisoa. 

Savagely,  sav'aje-le,  aci!.  In  a savage  manner; 

! barbaruu.Hly. 

Savaoenlss.  sav'ajc-oes,  s.  Wildness;  barbarous- 

I I ness ; cruelty. 

Savaceby,  savaje-ur-e,  i.  Wild  growth,  as  of 
plants;  barbarity:  cruelty. 

l'  TIiIk  is  the  b'oodieat  shame, 

Tlip  wlhU'Sl  stwwjKry,  the  vilest  slmke, 

['  That  ever  wall-ey’d  Wrath,  or  starin;;  Uapw, 

;!  PrvM-iited  to  (be  tears  of  soft  Kemorsc. — .VA/iAs. 

Savagirm,  sav'aje-tzm,  $.  A rude  and  tuicivilixed 
I sliitc  of  society. 

Savanna,  sa-vaa'na,  ».  (mtbanay  a sheet  for  a bed; 
j a large  plain  white  with  snow,  Span.)  An  exten- 


sive open  plain  or  meadow;  or  a plain  destitute 
trees.  Savansvi  the  plant  Elchites  auberucU, 

a native  of  .lainaica.  i 

Savant,  aav'awng,  s.  (French).  A man  of  learn- 
ing* 1 

Savk,  save,  r.  a.  (sourer,  Fr.so/ro.  Lat.)  To  pre-  [ 
serve  from  any  evil ; to  resinic  from  tl»e  power  and 
pollution  of  sin;  to  hinder  from  being  s}«nt  nr  lost; 
not  to  lose:  to  prevent,  at,  *metlirid  in  affairs  sutes 
much  poqilexity ;’  to  lay  by  or  reserve  ; to  si>are;  . 
Will  yon  Dot  speak  to  aoM  a lady’s  bluah.— />e|Kiea.  ' 
to  embrace  opp<rrtimeIy,  as  to  sore  thu  tide ; to 
§avt  op/Moronces  is  to  salve  appearances;— r.  ». 
to  hinder  expense;  [ 

Brass  ordoanM  MvstA  in  the  qaantltr  of  t2ks  aaterial.—  : 

Bnam.  1 1 

^-prtp.  originally  the  imperative  of  the  vr^  txctpL  i 
God  save  you  all,  mm  this  cursed  here.— ^Liveer.  | 

.Saveai.1.,  savc'awl,  s.  (sore  and  alL)  In  ships,  a ^ 
sail  which  is  sometimes  placed  to  catch  the  wind  i 
that  might  escape  beneath  the  foot  of  any  sail ; a 
little  pan  insertnl  lo  the  ends  of  caudlcsticks  to  j 
save  the  ends  of  candles. 

Saver,  sa'vur,  s.  One  who  saves;  a preserreTf  I 
one  who  escapes  loss,  but  without  gain  ; j 

IjUwi  of  arms  pa'rmit  each  injur'd  mao,  I 

To  make  himself  a saver  where  ho  can. — Drffdtn.  l 

an  economist.  [ 

Savin  Tree,  aa'vin-tre,  «.  Tlie  plant  Juniperus  ' 
sabint.  / 

Saving,  sa'ving,  port  a.  Frugal;  parsimonious;  i 
not  turning  lo  loss,  as,  a sfin'n^  bargain ; llmt  | 
secures  everlasting  salvation,  as  taring  grace  1 

$.  BOtnetbing  that  baa  been  saveil ; exception ; ro-  | 
servation ; — prgj.  (a  participle  of  sore)  excepting ; ; 
—a.  bank,  a bank  m which  the  savings  uf  ] 

the  industrious  arc  deposited  and  put  to  interest.  |j 
Savingly,  sa'ring-Ic,  ad.  So  as  to  be  eared;  with 
frugHlity  nr  parsimony. 

Savikoness,  aa'ving.nes,  «.  Frugality;  parri*  ' 
mony:  tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation.  ' 
Savioeb,  save'yur,  a.  one  who  savra,  proservea,  or 
delivers  from  destruction;  a title  of  Jesus  ('hrist.  > 
Savoby,  aav'ur-e,  a.  A plut  of  the  genua  Suturcia, 
used  as  a pot  herb.  | 

Savour,  eavur,  >.  (tavettr,  Fr.)  Scent;  odour; 
taste ; power  of  affecting  the  palute  ; — r.  n.  to  ! 
have  any  particular  taste  or  odour;  to  partake  of  | 
the  nature  or  quality  of ; to  have  the  ap{>e.*irance 
of ; — V.  a.  to  taste  or  smell  with  pleasure ; to  like ; { 
Wisdom  and  pjrdnass  to  the  vile  seem  vllo;  | 

Filths  savour  bat  themselves. — Skaks,  | 

to  perceive ; to  comuder ; to  taste  intellectually. 
Thou  ttwonreet  not  the  tlilnga  that  be  of  God.— JUstt.  i 
xvi.  23.  I 

Savourily,  aa'vnr-e-le,  od,  ^Ith  gust  or  appo- 
tite;  with  a pleasing  relish. 

SAVoruiNESS,  aa'vor-e-nes,  s.  Plsaaiog  taste  or  i 
smell.  I 

.Savol'iilbss,  aa'vur-Iea,  a.  Destitute  of  smell  «r  : 

teste. 

Savourly,  Ba'vur-le,  nd  With  a pleasing  relish.  ' 
.'<AVorRY,  sa'vnir-c,  a.  rieusing  to  the  organs  of  I 
Miiell  or  taste.  I 

SavuY,  sav'oy,  s.  Savoys  or  s*tvoy  cabbages,  la  i 
tlw  natne  given  to  the  different  varieties  </  the  ; 
section  Biilljta  of  the  cabbage  plant  Braasica  ole-  ! 
raeva;  the  young  leaves  connive  at  first  into  a I 
head,  hut  they  at  length  spread  out  and  are  niried  > 
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nnil  Mistrml. — Sitxnf  spiiirr-trtiri,  the  plant 
lU'tnerocaUia  liliastrum,  a native  of  Swilioriand. 

I Saw,  saw,  «.  IVt.  of  to  aee,  {foffa,  Sax.  *agf-, 

I Germ.)  A cutting  instrument  omnUting  of  a 

i blade,  or  thin  blade  with  a denUted  ed|^  of 

j which  there  are  many  kinds— aa,  a hand-aaw,  a 

I circular-saw,  pltHuaw,  &c.  to  say.  Sax.) ; 

' a saying;  a maxim;  a sentence;  an  axiom;  a 
j proverb ; 

I Full  of  wlae  »ntr$  and  modem  InstaDccs.— 

I I a decree — {olwdete); 

Love  t«  the  lord  of  all  the  world  hr  rt(;ht. 

And  rule*  their  cix-alarua  by  hla  powerful  tntc.—^^pfnm-. 

. the  dust  or  small  fnigmenls  of  wood 

1 * or  stone  maile  by  the  attrition  of  a saw.  &iio> 

I Jf*h^ — see  Pri^tis.  a fly  of  the  genus 

Tenthredon,  which  has  a serrated  sting,  ^inu>- 
milly  a work  in  which  wood  U cut  into  planks, 
veneers,  See.  by  circular  or  vertical  avws  set  m 
motion  by  steam  or  other  central  |M>wcr.  iSairpif, 
a place  where  wood  is  sawn  by  means  of  a frame- 
saw, one  of  the  sawyers  standing  above  and  the 
I other  below ; it  is  so  called  from  tlie  gnnind  U ing 

I usually  dug  away  for  a few  feet  in  depth.  Stite- 

I $et  or  •SSmr-trresf,  an  instrument  used  to  wrest  or 

I' I turn  the  teeth  of  a saw  that  they  may  liave  a 

\ kerf  somewli.'it  wider  than  the  thickness  of  tho 
bloile.  iSo»c-«ror<,  the  plants  of  the  genus  Serra- 
I tula;— r.  a.  to  cut  timber,  marlde,  or  other  matter 

I with  a saw r.  rw  to  be  cut  with  a saw,  as,  the 
timber  tatcn  well. 

I Saw'ykh,  saw'jur,  «.  One  whose  trade  is  to  saw 
timber  into  boards,  See, 

Sawer,  saw'ur,  $,  A sawyer. — Not  used. 
SaXATILE,  saks'a-Ule,  a.  (taxtUileM,  Lau)  Pertain- 
I log  to  rocks;  living  among  rocka. 

Saxicava,  taks-e-kaVa,  «.  (softtm,  a rock,  and 
[ . caveOf  a den,  LaL)  A genus  of  perforating  bival- 
;i  Tular  Mollusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  transversely 
1 oval ; irregular,  gaping  at  one  or  both  ends ; liga- 
1 1 ment  external ; teeth  obsolete : Type  of  the  family 
j I 8axicaridae. 

I SAXiCAVir>.K,  saks-e-kav'e-de,  $.  (joricasa,  one  of 
li  tlie  genera.)  A family  of  perforating  Molluaca, 

1 1 the  shell  of  which  is  often  irregular ; lateral  teeth 
I none;  cardinal  teeth  viunable  or  obsolete, 
j Saxicavol'P,  sr»ks-e-ka'vus,  a.  Rock -boring;  ap- 
i I niit'd  to  animals  which  make  holes  in  rocks,  cither 
1 1 by  boring  or  by  dissolving  the  rock  by  some  acid 
I which  they  accrete. 

6axic<ii.a,  snks-ik'o-la,  t.  (sanna,  a rock,  and  cofn, 

I 1 inhabit,  LaL)  The  stone-chat,  a genus  of  birds: 
Family,  Sylviadie. 

: SAXicoLiN.it,  saks-e-ko-Ii^ne,  s.  A sub-family  of 
I the  Sylviadse,  of  which  the  stone-chat  (SaxiooU) 
I is  tho  type. 

' Saxifraoa,  saks-iTra-ga,  s.  (from  soxutn,  a stone, 
and  J'ranffo,  1 break,  LaL  from  the  8U|^>oeed  medi- 
cal virtues  in  that  ilisoase.)  Saxifrage,  a genus 
of  plants;  Type  of  the  order  Saxifragnees. 

I SaxiFRAOACJt,  saks-o-fra-ga'se-e,  «.  (toja/ra^, 

^ one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Ex'igenous 
pUnta,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrul>s  variable  in 
. habits ; calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals ; petals  five  or 
I wanting,  inserted  either  into  tho  calyx  or  beneath 
'I  the  ovarium;  anthers  two-cellcd  and  bursting 
I . lengthwise ; ovarium  inferior  or  nearly  superior, 
j and  usually  consisting  of  two  or  five  carpels  or 
I fnlHcIcs;  styles  none;  stigmas  sessile  on  the  tip^ 
1 1 of  tho  lobes  of  the  ovarium. 

I 


SAXiruAUR,saks'e-frije,a.  In  Medicine,  that  which  j 
has  tho  property  of  bn  aking  the  stone.  In  Botany,  : I 
a plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga. 

SAXirnAOori,  solu-if'ra-gua,  s.  Disaohing  the 
stone.  I 

Saxon,  saks'un,  s.  (aerur,  a knife,  sword,  or  dagger,  j 
Sax.)  One  of  the  nation  or  people  who  formerly  j 
dwelt  in  the  North  <if  Gcnnany,  and  who  invnded  : 
and  conquered  England  in  the  fourth  and  flfth  cen-  ‘ 
turi<*s;  the  language  of  the  Saxons ; — o.  pertaining  | 
to  the  Saxons,  or  to  their  country  and  language,  j 
In  Architecture,  Soxon  orcA,  a semicircular  onth  1 
characferi-itic  of  the  Saxon  style  of  building.  I 

Saxon  biue,  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  indigo.  | 
Saxoniht,  saks  o-nist,  s.  One  versed  in  Ute  Saxon  | 
langnage  and  manners.  J 

Saxonizm,  saks'oD-izm,  s.  An  idiom  of  tho  Saxon 
language.  I 

Say,  say,  c.  a.  Pret  snd  past  part.  smW,  contracted  : 
from  $oytd.  (&r^«n,  Sax.  Germ.)  To  | 

speak;  to  ntter  In  words;  to  declare;  to  tell;  to 
allege  by  way  of  argument;  to  repeat  or  rohear&e; 
to  redte  without  singing ; 

As  bath  been  mid  or  sunz. — Covp»,  J 

to  try  on,  for  assay — (obsolete) ; j 

The  tailor  brings  borne  a suit;  he  It  snyj.— , 
— V.  n.  to  speak  ; to  pronounce ; to  utter ; to  relate  j 
In  Poetry,  toy  is  often  used  before  a question  ; 

Say  first  what  cause  l| 

Mov’d  our  grand  parents  to  fall  *| 

— $.  a spooch;  what  one  has  to  say;  sample-  I 
(obsolete) ; 

8o  a good  my  Invites  the  eye. — Sulmry.  | 

trial  by  sample  ; a thin  sort  of  silk;  (siuV,  silk,  ^ 
Ff.) — (obsolete);  ! 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silke  nor  my,  li 

But  paitilcO  plumes. — Spfnaer.  '( 

a kind  of  serge  used  for  linings,  shirts,  apmn.s,  &e.  i 
Saying,  aa'ing,  s.  An  exptvs'don;  a sentence  I 
uttered;  a decUration;  a proverbial  cxpre*--ion.  ^ 
Srirki,!  bcr'ri,  $.  {tberro,  a constable,  luL)  A 
Bikri,  r police  force  which  cxitited  In  tho  rap>l 
and  other  Italian  states.  They  lived  in  their  own  j 
houses,  were  furnished  with  anns.  and  held  them- 
selves ready  at  any  time  to  sally  out  for  the  purpotio  ^ 
of  tracing  bad  cliaracters  or  susj»octe<l  |HVSon*.  | 
Scab,  skab,  ».  (stveA,  fceb,  Sax.  rcAi&e,  Germ,  ftnhb, 
Swed.  yeuliie*,  An  incrustation  fonned  over 

a sore  whili'  healing ; the  mange  in  horses ; a dis- 
ease of  sheep;  a mean,  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  i 

Well  said,  Wart,  Ihmi  art  a good  scoL 
There's  a tester  for  thcc.— I 

Scabbard,  skah'hard,  «.  The  sheath  of  a sword;  . 

— r.  a.  to  put  a sword  into  its  sheath.  | 

Scabbed,  skubl>ed,  a.  Abounding  with  scabs; 

mean;  paltry;  worthless;  vile, 

SCABBEDNEsa,  skab'bod-nce,  s.  State  of  being 
scabbed.  i 

SCADBINCSS,  skabTie-nes,  s.  Tlie  quality  of  being  ' 
scabby. 

Scabby,  skabTie,  a,  AfiecLnl  with  scabs;  full  of 
scabs;  diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange ; mangy. 
SCABRLLi  M,  ska-bcllum,  i.  (Latin.)  In  Ancient  j 
Architecture,  a species  of  jiedestal  for  suppf‘rtitig 
bu.Hta  or  statmu.  It  was  high  in  proportMUi  to  , 
its  lircailth,  ending  in  a kind  of  sheath,  or  in  the 
manner  of  a baluster. 

Scabies,  skub'e  is,  $.  (»cobo,  I scratch,  IjiL)  The 
itch;  an  eruption  of  minute  pimples,  occurring 
chii-fly  between  the  Angers,  and  in  the  flextirea  of  1 
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1 the  joints.  ternunsUng  in  Bcabs.  The  species  ere, 

i S.  popuh/vrmis,  rank  Itch  ; 3.  I^phatiea^  waterr 

1 Hch ; 3.  purultnta,  pocky  itch ; and  & eachectica, 

scorbutic  itch. 

' SoABiosA,  skab-e-o'aa,  t.  (xabiet,  the  itch,  Ijit. 
which  disorder  the  itch  U said  to  cure.)  Sabious, 
a geuus  of  berbaccooa  plants : Order,  Dipsaceae. 

Scabious,  skab'e-os,  a.  (sewMiontf,  Con- 

sisting of  scabs;  rough;  itchy;  leprous; — s,  a 
plant  of  the  genua  Scabiosa. 

' ScABKEDiTr,  ska-bred'e-te,  t.  (icabredo^  rongboesa, 

1 Lat.)  Roughness;  unevenness. 

ScADRicoLA,  ska-brilc'o-la,  $.  A genus  of  MoUosca, 
belonging  to  the  Httrinae,  or  mitres:  shell  rough, 
with  transverse  elevated  rid;:e8,  and  longitudinal 
striae ; suture  not  coronated ; aperture  effuse ; 

' outer  lip  crensted. 

SCABUOUM,  skab'rus,  a,  ($cahrosua.  Lat)  Roogh; 
nigged;  having  sharp  points ; harsh  or  unmusical. 

ScABRoesNESS,  skab'nis-nes,  a.  Roughness;  rug- 
gednees. 

. ScABW'ORRT,  skab'wurt,  a.  A plant  of  the  genus 
1 lleleniuro. 

Scab,  skad,  a.  A fish,  probably  the  shad. — Kot 
used. 

Of  round  fish  there  are  aprat,  bam,  amolts,  and  tcoi*. 

— t’orw*. 

; SC/EVOL.4,  ske-vola,  a.  (srrro,  the  left  hand,  Lat  in 
reference  to  the  funn  of  the  corolla.)  A geuua  of 
1 planu:  Order,  Brunoniaces. 

1 Scaoua,  skalVa,  a (Italian.)  In  Geology,  a teim 
Used  for  chalk. 

Scaffold,  skaf'folde,  a.  (tchn/imdy  Fr.  $ca/al,  Irish, 
j teaffaie^  ItaL)  Among  Builders,  a structure  of 
i timber  erected  on  which  the  workmen  may  stand 
while  engaged  at  work  ; a temporary  gallery  or  stag** 
raised  either  for  shows  or  spectators;  a stage  or 
ele%’ated  platfunn  for  the  execution  of  a criminal ; 
— V.  a.  to  famish  with  a scaffold ; to  sostain ; to 
uphold. 

: ScAFFOLDAOE,  akafTolde>ajc,  a Gallery;  m hol- 
low floor. 

A stmtUng  player  doth  think  It  rich 
i To  hear  the  vouden  dialogue  and  sound 

I 'TvUt  bis  stretch'd  footing  sod  the 

^ Scaffolding,  skaf'folde-ing,  a The  temporary 
1 combination  of  timber -work  supporting  the  boards 
1 on  which  builders  stand  while  carrying  up  the 
1 different  floors  or  stages  of  a house  or  o^er  erec- 
I tion ; that  which  sustains ; temporary  stmetore 
1 for  support ; materials  for  scaffblda 
1 ScAOLlOLA,  skal-e-ola,  i.  (Italian.)  In  Architec- 
ture, a species  of  plaster  or  stucco  resembling 
marble,  soinctimeo  called  MitcMia  (miscAto,  a 
mixture,  ItaL)  from  the  mixture  of  colours  em- 
ployed in  it. 

ScALA,  skala,  $,  (Latin,  a ladder.)  A surgical  in- 
strument for  reducing  dialocationa  In  Anatomy, 
$cala  tympani,  the  superior  spiral  carity  of  the 
cochlea  Scola  vestibuli^  the  inferior  splnd  cavity 
of  the  cochlea 

Scalable,  ska1n-bl,  a.  That  may  be  scalocL 

ScALApE,  ska-ladc', ) a (tcaltide,  Fr.  scaltdo,  Span. 

ScALADO,  ska-la'do,/  from  a ladder,  I^t) 

1 A storm  or  assault  on  a fortified  place,  into  which 
i the  soldiers  make  their  way  by  means  of  ladders ; 

1 written  also  escalade, 

1 ScALARU,  ska-la're-a,  s.  The  Wlntlc-traps,  a g«- 
I DUS  of  the  Turbina*,  haring  the  shell  tunrtvil  and 
j{  VOL.  M.  4 k 

msrked  with  longitudinal  riba;  aperture  dretdar  ! 
aid  entire:  Family,  Turbidie. 

SCALAUY,  ska-la're,  a.  Proceeding  by  steps,  as  by 
a lalder.  ' 

SCACLD,  skawld,  r.  a.  (scaldare,  ItaL  skaalder,  Dan.)  ' 
To  burn  with  a hot  lujuid ; a scab  or  scurf  on  the  | 
bead; 

Her  head— altogether  hold,  j 

Was  overgrown  with  eenrfe  and  filthy  senUr.—  * 
Spfiuer. 

— s.  a bum  cansod  by  a hot  liquid,  . 

Scald,  akawl,  \ #.  (aXVnZt/rer,  a poet,  Dsn.) 

SCAI.DER,  akawi'dur,f  One  of  the  poeU  or  bards 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  | 

SCALDic,  skawl'dik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Scalds  or  ; 
Scandinavian  poeta ; paltry ; sorry ; scorry ; j 

Saney  Ueton  | 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpeta,  axwl  scald  riiymei*  ; 
Ballad  os  out  of  time.— AAom.  | 

— Scald-head,  a leprosy,  in  which  tho  head  is 
covered  with  a continuous  scab.  i 

Scale,  skale,  a.  (Saxon,  sehaal,  a bowl,  Dutch,  ' 
tkal,  a bowl,  scales,  Icel.)  According  to  Home 
Tooke,  scale  is  the  past  portidplo  of  the  Saxon 
verb  scylan,  to  separate  or  dirido.  In  Zoology,  i 
the  thin  platee  or  lamine  which  cover  the  skin  of  ; 
certain  fi^es and  serpents;  (scola,)  a ladder;  means  I 
of  ascent ; the  act  of  storming  by  scalsde  or  lad-  < 
ders ; regular  gradation ; a re^ar  series  of  rising 
by  steps  or  degree^  like  a ladder ; anything  gra-  i 
doated,  or  marked  by  degrees  or  equal  distances;  i 
the  diah  of  a balance.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
plnral,  and  denotes  the  whole  instrument,  consist-  1 
ing  of  a rod  or  beam  supported  on  a fulcrum,  to  i 
which  two  scales  or  dishes  are  attached,  one  at 
each  end,  in  which  things  are  weighed.  In  Astron-  ; 
omy,  the  scales  is  the  English  name  of  the  Zo-  ^ 
daical  sign  Libra.  In  Arithmetic,  the  order  of  ; 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  notation  is  ’ 
ibonded,  as  the  binary  scale,  the  denary  scale,  &o. 

A mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  various 
lines  drawn  on  wood,  Ivory,  brass,  &&,  and  van-  1 
ously  divided,  according  to  the  purpose  they  an  ^ 
intended  to  serve  i they  are  denominated  aoTord-  { 
ing  to  their  kinds  and  uses,  aa  the  pints  scale,  1 
the  diagonal  scale,  plotting  scale,  Gimter's  scale,  \ 
dec.  In  Music,  a progressiTe  series  of  sounds,  1 
rising  in  acuteness,  or  falling  In  gravity,  from  any 
given  pitch  to  the  greatest  practicable  distance,  | 
through  such  in(em>ediate  degrees  as  create  an  ; 
agreeable  and  perfect  succession,  wherein  all  tbs  ’ 
barmonical  iut^als  are  conveniently  divided, \ 
see  also  Chromatic  and  Diatonic.  S^es  of  equal  \ 
parts  are  often  marked  upoo  plans,  maps,  and  ' 
drawings,  to  indicate  the  real  dimensions  of  the  ' 
objects  delineated r.  a.  to  climb,  aa  by  ladders; 
to  measure  or  compare ; to  weigh ; ! 

Yon  bsve  found,  1 

Sealma  bis  prcst-tit  with  his  past,  | 

That  he's  your  fixed  enemy. — Skaks.  ■ 

to  strip  off  scales; 

Raphael  wss  sent  to  seals  away  tfaswhitsnses  of  Totafs 
oyoi. — Tubit,  ill.  17.  |j 

to  pare  off  a surface ; i| 

If  all  tho  mountains  were  scaled,  and  the  earth  nude  ! 
even. — BuneL  J 

(scail,  or  skail.  Soot)  to  spread,  as  manure,—  'j 
locaL  In  Scotland,  the  word  also  signifies  0 j 

rpiV/,  as,  to  scail  the  milk ; — n.  to  dis{>erBe,  also 
a Sluttish  signification— (obsolete); 

Tbvy  wenid  on  longer  abide,  but  sealed  and  departed  j 
away.— //(^ineArd. 
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t«>  Hcparate  anil  come  off  in  Uiiu  lajfrs  or  lamina*. 
ScaU-gtnney — »co  Tabular-epar.  In  Gunnery,  to 
§cale  the  ffuns  is  to  ck'on  tbo  insiik  of  a ship** 
cannon  by  the  ciploaion  of  a small  quaritlty  of 
powder. 

ScALKD,  sJtulde,  a.  Covered  with  scales,  os  a fish 
or  scrpi'nt ; M)vmmoua. 

ScAl.KLK8«,  skale'les,  a.  Destitute  of  scales. 

St'ALEXE,  ska-leiw',  a.  oblique,  unequal, 

Gr.)  Obliqtie: — a.  used  for  a scalene  tiiaiigle  m 
the  following  passage: 

If  tt  oon^Hist  of  points,  tboo  amteae, 
rn  prove  all  one.— 

• Mvrf.'$  Jmwtprt.  of  t/n  SomI  (1047). 

A $ealene  is  one  of  which  the  three  sides 

are  unequal.  A tcnlene  eo»e,  or  ryhVZrr,  is  one 
of  which  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the  baae,  but  in 
this  sense  the  word  oblique  is  more  generally  used. 

SCAI.E5C8,  ska-le'nus,  $.  (Latin,  fcalene.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, a muscle  of  the  nock,  situated  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebr*  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  nock. 

ScA  LF.NOU8,  ska-le'ona,  a.  (sla/enor,  Gr.)  Scalene ; 
oblique. 

ScAt.ER,  skalor,  j.  One  who  scales. 

. SCALIOERIA,  skal-e-jo're-a,  *.  (in  hononr  of  J.  C. 
f Scaliger,  comnjcntator  on  Theophrasliis.)  A jje- 

j;  nus  of  herbaceouB  Umbelliferous  plants  j Suborder, 

I Campylosperm®. 

SCAUNE88,  akale-nes,  n.  The  stale  of  being  scaly. 

I SCALL,  skawl,  «.  Scab;  scabbincss;  lepriMiy. 

I I It  U a dty  oeoJl,  even  a leprosy,  on  (he  bead.— -Ziee.  xUL 

Scallion,  skal'yun,  a.  A kind  of  onion  projiagated 

I by  means  of  the  cloves  of  its  bulbs ; the  Allium 
ascalonium  of  botanktA. 

j Scallop,  skal'lop,  §,  (tchuJpy  a shell,  Dutch.)  A 
shell  of  the  genos  Pectin ; a margin  ciniM.stiiig  of 
segments  of  circles  like  thoee  of  the  pectin r.  a. 

, to  vary  the  edge  by  a series  of  segments  of  circle^ 
as  in  the  scallop-slielL 

' Scalp,  skalp,  $.  (tchep  and  thulp,  a shell,  Dutch,  or 
' eoalpo,  I carve,  Lat.)  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the 
' ' head,  as  a hairless  scalp  ; the  diin  of  tbe  bead  cut 
or  tom  oiT,  regarded  by  the  Indians  os  a trophy  of 
' victory; — r.  a.  to  deprive  of  the  scalp  or  iritegti- 

• ' ment  of  the  head,  ikolptng-knife,  a knife  used 
by  tbe  Indian  savoges  in  scalping  their  prisoners. 

Scalpel,  skal'pel,  s.  (jcalpo^  I carve,  In 

I Anatomy  and  Surgery,  a dis^llng  knife. 

I Scalper,  skal'pur,  $.  A scalping-iron ; a surgical 
I instrument  for  cleaning  foul  and  carious  bones;  a 
; raspatory. 

SCALPRUM,  skal'pnim,  s.  (Latin,  a knlff.)  In  Mam- 
malogy, tbe  cutting  edge  of  the  incisor  teeth. 

SCALT,  skale,  a.  Covered  or  abounding  with  scales 
or  hunino);  composed  of  scales  Ipng  over  each 
other,  as,  a seo/y  bulb  ; squamous.  Henly-xcingtd^ 
having  wings  with  scales. 

; ScAiktBLE,  scainT)!,  v.  a.  (acommefea,  to  stir,  to 
shake,  Dutch.)  To  stir  quick;  to  scnunble;  to 
I be  bold,  turbulent,  or  rapacious;  to  shift  awk- 

wardly; 

Some  oeambiirtg  sblfU  may  be  made  wiUiout  them.— 

I Hon. 

I to  mangle ; to  mauL 

Sc  \MBLER,  skam'blur,  i.  (Scottish.)  A bold  intru* 
J dcr  on  one's  generosity  at  tabic. 

ScAMiiLiNOLT,  skom'bllng-le,  ad.  With  turbulence 
and  noise;  with  bold  intrusion. 

Scamilll'8,  ska-millus,  s.  (Latin,  a little  bench.) 
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In  Architecture,  a small  plinth  below  the  basis  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthuin  column.*.  " 

SCAHMONIATB,  skam-mo'ne-Btc,  a.  Made  with  i 
scammonia. 

SCAMMONT,  Bkam'mo-ne,  s.  Lat.)  The  j 

plant  Convolvulus  scammonia.  In  Phannacy,  the  i 
name  of  a gnm-irsin,  exuding  from  incisions  into  , 
the  roots  of  ihi.*  plant.  It  is  imported  from  Aleppo 
in  what  are  called  drums  of  from  75  to  125  Uis. 
each,  and  from  Smyrna  in  cakes  like  wax.  It  has 
a peculiar  heavy  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  old  , 
choeso ; colour  bhek,  or  bluish-grey ; it  is  very  * 
apt  to  be  adidteratcd;  when  pure,  it  is  an  excel-  i 
lent  drastic  piuge.  Sp.  gr.  1.235.  | 

Scamp,  akarap,  s.  A worthless  fellow. 

Scamper,  skamp'ur,  p.  n.  (eecftmper,  Fr.  ienmpa^,  I 
to  escape  to  save  one's  self,  Ital  ) To  run  with  ^ 
speed;  to  hasten  in  making  an  escape.  I 

Scan,  akan,  v.  a.  («rmidcr,  Fr.  tcatulre,  lUl.)  To  , 
examine  with  critical  care;  to  scnitinize;  to  eia-  j 
mine  verse  by  counting  the  feet,  or,  aoconling  to  I 
modem  usiige,  to  recite  or  measure  verse  by  dUtin-  ‘ 
guishing  the  f^eet  in  pronunciation.  i 

SCANDAI-,  skauMsl,  $.  (senitdale^  Fr.  fcanddn,  lul. 
alander,  scamie^  disgrace,  Sax.)  Ofl'ence  given  by 
a fanlt ; 

Ills  lustfid  orglea  be  enisre’d, 

Even  to  tbe  hill  of  <oaadai.~J/iItoa.  ' 

rcpnxacbful  aspersion ; disgrace ; — e.  a,  to  treat  op-  ; 
probriously  ; to  asperse  ; to  scandalise  ; to  offend ; . 

8l.  Paul  supposes  that  piv>plo  hare  an  allowance  to  be 
ac4tJKlaUoi  at  Ute  doctrine  of  su  Immoral  man.— Slorjf. 

SCANDALTZR,  skanMal-izc,  r.  a.  (ilandn/iio^  Gr.)  i 
To  offend  by  an  action  supposed  criminal;  to  re- 
proach ; to  defame.  ' 

ScaNDATA)C8,  skan'dal-us,  o.  Giving  public  offence;  ; 

shameful ; opprobrious ; defamatory.  I 

SCANDAlAiUSLV,  skan'dal-us-lo,  ad.  Shamefolly ; || 
censoriously,  as  a critic  srandafotulg  nice.  \ 

Scandalousness,  Bkan'dftl-na-nos,  s.  The  quality  j 
or  state  of  being  scandalous.  In  Law,  seamhthfm  i 
mngnatum,  great  scandal,  a defamatory  speech,  [ 
writing,  or  false  report,  to  the  injury  of  a peer  or  | 
dignified  person,  for  which,  a writ  thus  named  is 
granted. 

ScASDENT,  akan'dent,  d.  (sconJens,  Lat.)  Climb- 
ing ; applied  to  plants  which  cUmb  either  by  spiral  , 
tendrils,  as  the  pea,  or  by  adhesive  fibres,  as  tbe  j 
bryony.  1 

Scandinavian,  skan-de-na've-an,  t.  A general  ; 
name  for  an  Inhabitant  of  Norway,  Sweden,  or  | 
Denmark ; — a,  pertaining  to  Scandinavia.  Scoh~  1 
dinnetan  hmgu»igey  a dialect  of  the  Gothic,  once  j 
common  to  the  whole  north-westem  portion  of  | 
EurojMj  beyond  tbe  Ualtie,  but  now  confinctl  to 
Iceland,  where  it  has  undergone  little  change  since  , 
the  ninth  century.  ! 

ScANDiX,  skan'diks,  t.  (Greek  name  of  an  eatable 
plant,  but  which  plant  *is  now  unknown.)  Shop-  '] 
hcnl's  needle,  a geims  of  annual  Umbelliferous  • 
herbaceous  plants:  Suborder,  Campyl'«|»ennre.  j 
Scansion,  tdian'shun,  #.  (sca»w*o,  Lit.)  The  act  I 
of  scanning.  , , 

SC.VN50KE8,  sknn-so'ria,  \ s.  (scanrfo,  I climb,  j 
ScANSoiUALS,  skan-so'rc-als,/  Lat.)  An  onicr  i 
of  birds,  including  those  which  have  the  toes  *r-  | 
rangwl  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind;  a | 
coiffunnation  of  the  foot  which  is  admu^ly  j 
a^laptcd  for  the  act  of  climbing. 

Scant,  skant,  e.  o.  (thutnet,  Dan.  from  »kaaner,  to 


SCANTILY— SCAPE. 


I'  upar^.)  To  litnit;  to  rtraiUn r.  *.  to  fnil  or 
^ , bwue  lesa ; — a.  scarc«  ; panimoniuns ; sparitig. 

I From  thU 

I Be  Bomcvbat  *camtfr  of  yuur  maiden  pruw-Dce.— fAoJb. 

i In  Naval  langnnge,  not  fair  or  favournbK  aa  a 
[ aoan^  wind 0(4  scarcely.— Obsolcto  or  Tu'gar  in 
, thia  sense. 

1 1 O’er  yonder  bill  does  amaf  tbe  dawn  appear.-' (7a|r. 

Scantily,  skart’e-lc,  o<4  (from  Scanty.)  Narrowly; 

; I not  fully ; aparingly ; niggardly. 

I*'  ScANTisKss,  skant'f-ii«,  #.  NarrowncM;  want  of 
I amplitude,  greatness,  or  abundance;  want  of  full- 
I ness  or  of  suflicieiicy. 

, SCAKTLK,  akan'Cl,  p.  n.  To  be  defleient;  to  foil; 

I She  could  sell  vindo — 

Tbcy  rose,  or  §eaf>tUd,  aa  bia  sails  would  drive, 

> To  tbe  same  purt  wheivat  he  would  arrive.— 

I — r.  a,  to  dlndc  into  thin  pieces;  to  sliiver. 

The  pope’s  territoritiea  will,  within  a century,  he  snm- 
. IM  ont  among  the  great  powers  who  have  now  a footing 
Id  Italy. — ChfsUrjUkL 

I ScAWTLET,  skantlet,  $.  A imall  piece;  a amall 
< pattern ; a small  quantity. 

! ScAXTi.150,  skant'Ung,  $.  (echan/illon,  Fr.)  A pat- 

)tem ; a qnanttiy  cat  oat  for  a particular  purpose ; 
a small  quantity,  as  a semtimff  of  wit ; a certain 
praportiou. 

j The  Boocesa, 

Altbongh  partienlar,  shall  give  a teanfling 
I Of  good  or  bod  unto  tho  general. — SAek$. 

\ In  Architecture,  the  measures  of  the  breadth  and 
thirknesa  of  a piece  uf  wood  or  other  inateriof:  it 
j is  also  the  name  of  a piece  of  timber  when  under 
I five  inches  square.  In  Slasonr)',  $catill{ng  in* 

I dtidi'H  the  size  of  the  stones  in  length  as  well  as  in  . 
I bnalth  and  depth; — a.  not  plentiful;  smalL — 

I Ulisolete  as  an  adjective. 

1 Diadaiiiful  view  Uie  jeowrf/iip  drops  distil. — Shentloite. 
i ScANTLT,  skant'le,  odL  Scarcely — (obsolete  in  Uiis 
I sense); 

Francs  had  setml/y  one.— fawwira. 

! narrowly;  penuriously;  without  amplitude. 

ScAKTNESS,  skantnes,  s.  Nairowneas;  smallness. 

I Scanty,  skant'e,  o.  Narrow;  small;  poor;  sparing; 

{ parsimonious ; not  full  or  ample. 

I ScAPAiSM,  skap  A'izm,  i.  {tkapU),  I dig  or  make 
hollow,  Gr.)  In  I’enda,  a barbarous  punishment 
inflicted  on  criminals,  by  confining  them  in  a hol- 
low tree  till  they  died. 

SCAPB,  skape,  r.  a.  (contracted  from  Escape.)  To 
escape— (obsolete  except  in  poetry); 

What,  have  I terptd  love-letters  In  the  holiday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  1 now  a subject  for  them 

— s.  escape ; flight  from  hurt  or  dang«*r ; 
Bair-breadtb  $eapr$  i’tbe  immlaent  deadly  breach.— 

Skak*. 

means  of  escape ; ovasloo ; 

Against  thcM  teaptt  1 could  di^nte.i — Ikiau. 
freak ; aberration ; 

No  seops  of  natnra,  no  distemper’d  day.— dftaib;. 
kwee  act  of  vice  or  lewdness ; 

1 can  nwi]  waiting  gentlewomen  In  the  Kop$^~ffhalu. 
Olisolrte  as  a nonn  in  all  these  senses  (icqpus,  a 

I stalk,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  a radical  stem  baring 
the  fnictilicatioD,  without  leaves,  as  in  the  narnxHua 
and  hyacinth.  In  Ornithology,  the  stem  or  trunk 
of  a feather,  including  the  hollow  base  or  quill, 
cnlamut,  which  is  inserted  into  the  skin,  and  the 
I solid  exserted  part  supporting  the  barbs  or  rachU. 
In  Architecture,  the  same  as  the  shaft  of  a column. 


r<  ai’ei.ess-  scapular. 


In  the  Jewish  ritual,  icajtt-goot,  a goat  which  i 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  t.ilicniacle,  where  1 
the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  eonfesring  I 
the  simt  of  the  people,  and  putting  them  npon  the  ; 
goat;  after  which  tbe  goat  was  sent  into  the 
wilderness,  bearing  tbe  people’s  iniquities. 
ScAPEi.Ess,  skapc’tca,  o.  In  Botany,  destitute  of  a [ 
seal*.  ■! 

Scapi;mkj«T. — See  EscapemenL  i 

ScAPiiA,  ska'fn,  s.  (thtjiAe,  a ski6T,  Gr.)  In  Ana-  ‘ 
tomy,  tbe  depree^on  of  the  outer  car  before  the  ! 
anti-helex.  In  Surgery,  the  nodose  bandage,  a j 
double  beaded  roller  for  stopping  hemorrhage,  Ac. 
ScAPiiELLA,  bkaf-clla,  s.  (siopAe,  a boat,  Gr.)  A , 
genua  of  tbo  Volutin*,  or  True- volutes;  shell  i 
small,  almost  polished ; outer  lip  thickened  inter-  | 
nally;  suture  enamelled  ; fower  plates  tbe  smallest ; | 
apex  of  tbo  spire  various:  Family,  Volutid*.  | 
SCArinniTEa,  ekaf-e-di'tes,  a.  A tribe  or  family  of  | 
Clavicorn  Coleopterous  insects,  of  which  tho  genus 
Scaphidium  is  the  typew 

ScAPHiDiCM,  ska-fidVuro,  s.  (sitipilie,  a boat,  Gr.)  | 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  tho  1 
family  Cluricornes,  and  tribe  Scaphiditaa  of  Cuvier. 
SCAPUIDURA,  akaf-^n'ra,  s.  (sinpAe,  a boat,  and 
owro,  a tail,  Gr.)  The  Boat-taiU,  a genus  of  birds 
natives  of  South  America:  Type  of  tbe  Scaphi-  I 
durin*.  . 

SCAPHiDURiw.^,  Bkaf-«-dU'ri'ne,  t.  (taphidura^  one  ' 
of  the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Stomid*  or  ' 
Starling  family,  distinguished  by  the  bill  being  of  ! 
a very  lengthened  shape,  entire,  and  comprrMc«l ; 
the  culmen  slightly  coned;  tlie  tail  boat-shaped;  ‘ 
feet  strong. 

ScAPiiiNoTvs,  skaf-c-noHus,  s.  (tkaphf,  a boat,  I 
and  Rotos,  tlie  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects : Family,  CantbiiUv. 

SCAPiiiTRa,  ska-fi'ti^  t.  <$kaj>A«,  a boat,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  the  Aminonitld*,  or  Ammonite  family,  . 
comprehending  those  species  in  which  the  whorls 
are  contigiU)ti.v  and  in  the  samo  plane,  the  last  one  ' 
excepted,  which  la  detached  and  reflexed  on  itself 
Scaphoid,  skaToid,  a.  (sXvipAe,  a skltf,  aud  euAw, 
like,  Gr.)  In  Natural  History,  boat-like;  formed  ; 
like  a boat  or  skiff.  | 

SCAPIIUBA,  skaf-u'ra,  s.  (siwpAr,  a boat,  and  oum, 
a toil,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Orthopterous  insects  of 
the  locust  kind : Famiiy,  Ssltatoria. 
SCAPHYOLoms,  skaf-e-glot'tes,  s.  (sZvipAs,  a boat, 
and  ghiUty  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : i 
Order,  Ortliidace*.  | 

SCAPOLITE,  skap'o-lite,  $.  ($hopoiy  a rod,  and  UUun, 
a stone,  Gr.  from  tbe  form  of  tbe  crystals.)  A 
mineral  of  a grey  or  yellowish  colour,  the  crystals  | 
of  which  are  oft^  in  groups  of  parcel,  diet- 
ing, or  intermingled  prisms.  Composition — silica,  j 
43.83;  alumiiu,  35.43;  lime,  18.96;  water, 
1.03 : sp.  gr.  2.5  to  2.7 ; hardness^  5.0  to  5.5.  { 
SCAPTElRA,  skap-to'e-ra,  s.  (Greek,  a digger.)  A 
genus  of  lizards,  belonging  to  the  rristodactylo  ! 
Cwiodont  Saurians  of  Dumeril  and  Bibron. 

Scapula,  akap'n-la,  s.  (Latin.)  The  shoulder  blade : 
this  bone,  which  approaches  nearly  to  a triangular  | 
figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a buckler,  to  the  upper,  < 
poetcrior,  and  Jjitcnd  part  of  the  thorax,  extending 
from  the  first  to  abont  the  seventh  rib.  A genus  ' 
ofiloUusca:  Family,  Volutid*.  . 

Scapular,  skap'u-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  shoulder,  | 
or  to  the  scapula;—!,  pin.  the  name  of  two  pairs 
of  arteries  and  of  aa  nianv  veins.  In  Ornitbo-  ' 

far 
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SCAPULAKY— SCARF. 


SCARFING— SCATCH. 


logT,  the  feathcrt  which  Uke  their  origin  from  the 
eltuuldcre  end  cover  the  sidea  of  the  buck. 
ScerCLAtt,  akap'o-lar,  ) e.  A part  of  the  habit 
SCAPiTLARYf  Bkap'a-lar*e,/  of  oertoin  religions 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch,  conaUting 
of  two  narrow  slips  of  doth  worn  over  the  gown, 
and  extending  to  the  feet ; it  is  worn  as  a badge 
of  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Haiy. 

Scar,  akdr,  s.  (escarre,  Kr.  searr,  yseor,  Armor. 
tloTf  Dan.  probablj  from  tho  root  of  actroA, 
sceanxA,  to  shear,  to  cut.  Sax.)  A mark  in  the 
akin  or  flesh  of  an  anhnal,  eaiued  bj  a wound  or 
ulcer,  aud  remaining  after  the  wound  or  ulcer  is 
healed;  anjr  mark  or  injaiy;  a blemish;  a cUlf 
of  a ro^,  or  a naked  rock  upon  6rj  land. — Obeo- 
let«  in  this  sense. 

4^(vr,  In  every  part  of  England  where  roeks  aboond,  is 
well  known  to  signify  the  detached  protrusloB  of  a large 
rock. — HenUy, 

Scarab,  skar'ab,  \ t,  (smrtjWe,  Fr.  aeam&eia, 
SCARABEE,  skar'a-bf,/  Lot.)  A beetle,  an  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Scarabcus. 

ScARAO.suk£,  akar-a-be'e-de,  'Is.  A tribe  or 
ScARAn.£iDEE,  akar-a-be'c-des,  > famtlj  of  the 
ScARAB^EiDARS,  skar-a-bo'e-dons,)  LameUiconies 
of  Cuvier,  of  which  ScaralMras  is  the  type. 
ScARABXUft,  aka-ra-be'os,  s>  A genus  of  LamcHi- 
com  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Scarabcldc. 
In  Anti(]uity,  an  amulet  habitually  worn  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  coonsting  of  some  kind 
of  precious  stone,  frequently  engraved  with  the 
fonn  of  the  beetle,  an  insect  which  with  them  was 
an  object  of  religious  veoeration. 

ScABAUt'S,  akar'a-bue^  $.  (Latin,  a beetle.)  A 
genua  of  the  Turbinw,  having  the  shell  depressed ; 
spire  as  long  as  the  aperture;  umbilicus  partly 
open ; both  lips  with  plaits  and  tuberculous  teeth : 
Family,  Turbidc. 

SCARAMorcu,  akdr^a-mowtsh,  s.  (eseuroiaowdte, 
Fr.  tearammeio,  ItaL)  A buflbon  in  motley  dress. 
ScARBRoiTE,  skar'bro-ite,  s.  (from  Scarborough, 
where  it  ocean.)  A mineral  of  a purely  white  col- 
our ; deA'oid  of  lustre ; fracture  conchoidal ; easily 
scmtrhed  by  the  knife.  Composition — alumina, 
42.75 ; silica,  7.90 ; peroxide  of  iron,  0.80 ; water, 
48.55:  ap.  gr.  1.48. 

Scarce,  akorae,  a.  (tcartOf  ItaL  $kaar$,  Dutch, 
aicAor^  old  Fr.)  Not  plentiful  or  abundant ; not 
common  ; rare ; parauno&ious  or  stingy. — Obsolete 
in  this  sense.  j 

Looke  that  no  man  fhr  sooeee  thee  holde, 

For  that  may  grieve  thee  msoifoMc.— CA<2«cer. 

Scarce,  akaree,  \ ad.  Hardly ; scantily;  with  ' 
ScAROELT,  akane'ly,/  difficulty. 

Scarcerbss,  akar8c'nea,\  s.  Smallness  of  quan-  ; 
SCABClTT,  akaree'e-te,  / tity;  deficiency;  rare-: 
neaa;  unfreqncDcy. 

Scars,  akare,  v.  a.  ($kair,  $kar,  Scot  from  slrior, 
shunning,  IccL)  To  fright;  to  terrify  anddenly; 
to  strike  with  sudden  terror.  7b  score  oiroy,  to 
drive  away  by  frighting.  Sbarw-ervir,  anything 
sot  op  to  frighten  crows  or  other  birds  from  com 
or  potato  fields ; the  black  gull,  a sea-fowL  Scare 
JlrCy  a fright  by  fire. 

Scarf,  akdrf,  s.  (eiharpCy  Fr.)  An  article  of  dress 
narrow  and  long,  hung  looaely  over  the  shoulders ; 
—V.  a.  to  throw  looaely  on ; 

My  sea-gown  t«ar/i  about  me.  (n  the  dork 
Grop’d  I to  find  them  OUL — SkaJa. 
to  dress  in  a loose  vesture;  (sJtarJraf  Swed.)  to 
SS 


joiu ; to  piece ; to  unite  by  scarfing.  Scaj^-sim 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  skin. 

SCAEFiRO,  dtdrTing,  s.  In  Architecture,  the  jotn- 
iug  of  two  pieces  of  timber  by  bolting  or  nailing 
transversely  together,  so  that  the  two  appear  but 
one,  and  eerv’e  the  same  purpose. 

SCARiriCATioir,  akar-e-fe-ka'shun,  s.  (fcnrificatio, 
Lat.)  In  Surgery,  the  operation  of  making  several 
inciaiona  in  the  skjn  with  a lancet  or  other  cutting 
instmmefit,  particularly  the  cujiping  instiumenL 

Scarificator,  akar-e-fe-ka'tur,  s.  llie  person 
who  scarifies;  an  instrument  consisting  of  ten  or 
twelve  lancets,  which  make  a like  number  of  in- 
daions  at  once,  by  being  discharged  through  sper- 
torea  in  a plane  surface,  on  pulling  a kind  of 
trigger. 

ScARirr,  akar'e-fl,  r.o.  (srarifer,  Fr.  tcori/co,  lat.) 
In  Surgery,  to  scratch  or  make  small  incisions 
into  the  skin,  so  os  to  let  blood  without  opening 
a large  vein. 

SCARi!«.d:,  aka-ri'no,  a.  A subfamily  of  the  Chteto- 
donidm,  in  whiclT  the  head  and  crown  are  rather 
elevated ; scales  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin  very 
large. 

ScARious,  dm're-as,  a.  (scorronw,  rough,  Lot) 
In  Botany,  tough,  thin,  and  semi-transporent,  dry 
to  the  touch,  os  a perianth. 

SCARITBS,  ska-ri'tis,  $.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Carabidie. 

SC.VRLATIWA,  akar-la-te'na,  $.  {»earhtti»o  and  aear- 
lut/Ot  scarlet,  Ital.)  Scarlet  fever,  that  febrile 
exanthema  called,  in  Nosology,  roiaha : it  is 
attended,  about  the  third  day,  with  an  eruption  of 
level  or  nearly  Ie\’el  crimson  red  patches,  first  ap- 
pearing on  the  fauces,  and  on  the  face,  and  pro- 
gmimvcly  on  the  whole  surface ; often  confluent,  and 
terminating  about  the  smenth  day  in  cuticnlar 
exfoliations. 

Scarlet,  skdrlet,  s.  (ecorir/e,  Fr.  Ital. 

f$gorlttd,  the  effusion  of  a wound,  Webh.)  A 
light  red  colour,  brighter  than  crimson ; cloth  of 
a scarlet  colour ; 

All  her  booaehold  are  clothed  with  mstM.— Aw.urxi.31. 
— fl.  of  the  colour  of  scarlet.  Seorlet-fertr^  see 
Scarlatina.  Scoriti  /yrA»v,  the  plant  Lychnis 
cbakedonica ; it  is  a native  of  Silteria  and  Japan : 
the  double  scarlet  lycbnia  is  an  elegant  border 
flower.  Scarlet-rvnntr^  or  tenrUi-bean.  the  plant 
Pbaaeohia  multiflorus,  Soarkt-tamack.,  the  ]>Unt 
Rhus  glabra. 

A ddnnU..-Ob«lct.. 

Scarmoge,  skdr  moje.) 

Such  eroel  game  my  tenrmoftt  diaarma.— 


ScARK,  akilm,  s.  (sceorw,  Sax.)  Dung. — Obsolete, 
or  only  locaL 

Scarp,  skdrp,  a.  (eseorpe,  Fr.  senry,  Ital.)  In 
Fortification,  the  interior  tains  or  slope  of  the 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  In  Heraldry, 
the  scarf  worn  by  military  commanders  for  orna- 
ment, borne  somewhat  like  a batoon  sinister,  but 
broader,  and  continued  to  the  edges  of  the  field. 

Scarped,  skdrpt,  part,  a.  Cut  down  like  the  scarp 
of  a fortification. 

SCAKUS,  ska'rua,  #.  (Latin,  club-foolctL)  A genus  of 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  Scarina; : Family,  Clucto- 
donidre. 

SCABT,  ska're,  s.  Barren  land  ha>*ing  only  a thin 
coat  of  grass  upon  it. — Obsolete,  or  only  local. 

SCATCH,  skatsh,  a.  {acucAe,  Fr.)  A kind  of  hufsa 
bit  for  bridles. 


SCATCHES— SCELION. 


SCEL0TYBBE-8CEPTICISM. 


SCATCiiES,  skat'UhU,  i.  plu.  Fr.)  Stilts  | 

tucd  in  walking  tbrongb  dirty  places. 

Scats. — Sec  Skate. 

ScATEBBOCBf  skatVbmSf  a.  (sni/e6rt?,  a spring, 
Lat.)  Abcmnding  with  springs. 

ScATtr,  skatbe,  e.  a.  (Mcatkian^  Sax.)  To  damage; 
to  waste ; to  destroy ; 

As  when  besTen's  fire 
Hath  sealA'ii  the  fefest  oaks.— Jtfi/ion. 

•—a.  damage  ; injury ; waste ; barm. 

He  bore  a apitcftil  mind  aff^nat  ktnx  Edvard,  doing 
him  all  the  •eatk  that  ha  could,  and  annoying  hta  tenita* 
rlea.— j'prasrr. 

ScATHTUX.,  akatbe'fdl,  <u  Iiguxiotis ; hurtful ; do* 
strucUre. 

SCATUECLEMB,  skatbeTdl-iMS,  «.  Injariousnem ; 
dcstraetirenesa. 

SCATHLK88,  skatbelesy  a.  Without  waste  or  dam* 
age. 

SCATIIOPSE,  skatA'op>w,  «.  A genua  of  IMpterous 
insects:  Family,  Nemoccra. 

ScATOPHAOi’S,  skat-ofa->gua,  s.  A genus  of  Sshea, 
dorsal  fins  two,  united  at  their  base;  without  con- 
cealed prickles  in  front ; almost  nsked  snd  deroid 
of  Bcslea;  pectoral  fins  srosU  and  rounded;  ren* 
tral  large;  caudal  truncate:  Family,  Chstodonidsc. 
Scatter,  skst'tur,  r.  a.  (senteron.  Sax.  sooXeo, 
Lat)  To  Asperse;  to  dissipate;  to  throw  loosely 
about : to  spread  or  set  thioly ;— a.  n.  to  be  dis- 
persed or  d^ipated. 

ScATTXKBD,  skattord,  pnrt  a.  Dispersed  or  dis> 
iri)>ated ; irregular  in  portion,  as  »caUertd  branches. 
ScATTEREDLY,  skst'turd-le,  ad  In  a dispersed 
manner ; separately. 

ScATTGRiifO,  skat'tur-ing,  part,  a.  Not  united; 

divided  among  many,  as,  $cattfring  votes. 
SCATTBRi)roi.T,  skst'tur-ing*]f,  ad.  Loosely ; in 
dispersed  manner;  thinly. 

ScATTERiKGS,  skat'tUT-ings,  s.  plu.  Things  scat- 
tered. 

ScATTKRLiKO,  skst'turOing,  s.  A vagaboi^d;  one 
who  has  no  fixed  residence.— Obsolete, 
ffneh  and  $cnHerlxng$  cannot  cailly,  by  any  ordi- 
nary oflierr,  be  gotten,  when  ehaUeoged  (ot  soy  such 
face— 

SCATURTEHT,  sks-tu're-ent,  a.  (tcaturunty  Let) 
Springing  as  s fountain.— Little  used. 
SCATt'RlGlMOl'B,  aks-tu*rij'e-na5,  a. 

SMJ,  Lat)  Abounding  with  springs. — Little  used. 
SCACRCS,  skaw'rns,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Scarsbaidie. 
fiCATAOB,  skav'sje,!  s.  (tcAevian,  to  show,  Lat.) 
SCEVAOB,  skev^sje,/  In  old  law,  a kind  of  toll 
or  costoiD,  exacted  by  mayors,  slieriffs,  Ac.,  of 
merchant  strangers  fur  warts  shown  or  exposed  to 
sale  within  their  liberties,  by  statute  9 Henry  VIIL 
SCAVEROER,  skav'eii-jur,  s.  {seq/an^  to  scrape,  to 
shave,  Sax.)  A person  wb^  employment  is  to 
clean  the  streets  of  a city  by  senping  or  sweeping 
snd  carrying  off  the  filUi. 

ScEi.AOiA,  sel-ajc-a,  s.  {iieloi,  the  leg,  and  algoi^ 
pain,  Or.)  In  Fatholof^,  ]>ain  in  the  thigh. 
SCKLEDES,  eel'e-dU,  s.  piu.  (»ldo$y  the  leg,  Or.)  In 
hlammalogy,  the  lower,  posterior,  or  pelvio  ex- 
tremities. 

ScELRRAT,  sel'er-at,  s.  (Frend:,  scelsroAw,  Lat.) 
A villain ; a criminal. — Obsolete. 

Seelerats  ean  by  no  arts  stifle  the  cries  of  a wounded 


ScELATYRBE,  sel-o-tir'bs,  a.  (sLe/oif,  the  leg,  sod 
tyrU,  CMPtnotlon,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  a con- 
tracted and  palhied  state  of  the  limbs.  Sauvsges 
usee  the  term  for  an  order  of  diseases,  including 
chorea,  shaking  palsy,  snd  three  other  species.  i 
SCERART.  The  former  spelling  of  Scenery, — which  ' 


Bobliok,  aePe-on,  s.  (sibefos,  a leg,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  HyrzMOopUrm  insects : Family,  Pa|nvora. 


Scene,  sene,  «.  (French,  arena,  Ijit.  aivne,  Or.) 
The  stage  of  a theatre  ; the  whole  assemblsge  of 
objects  displayed  at  one  view  ; a p.irt  of  an  act  of 
a play,  being  so  much  as  is  transacU-d  by  the  same 
speakers  without  a new  entrance  or  exit ; the  place 
represented  by  the  stage,  as  denoted  by  the  painted 
hangings ; a large  painted  view  ; the  place  where 
anything  is  exhibited ; 

The  world  la  a vast  seme  of  etrife.— ifdsoia 
any  remarkable  exhibition.  . 

Through  what  new  sectie#  and  efaaogea  must  we  pass.—  ■. 

JdJitim. 

ScsKERT,  se'ner-e,  a.  The  appearance  of  a place, 
or  of  the  various  objects  presented  to  view;  the 
painted  representations  of  places  need  on  a thea- 
trical stage ; the  dispositkm  and  consecution  of  the 
scenes  of  s play. 

Scenic,  se'nik,  > a.  (sceaicw,  Lat)  Pertaining 

SCBNiCAL,sen'e-ks],)  to  scenery;  dramatic;  thea- 
trical. 

SCENOORAPHIC,  seo-o-gTsflk,  \ a.  Pertaining 

ScsNOORAPniCAZ.,  sen-o  grafe-kal,/  toscenogra- 
phy ; ' drawn  in  perspective. 

ScBKOORAPiiiCALLT,  seo-o-grafVkal-le,  ad.  In 
perspective. 

SCENUOSAPIIT,  se-QOgWfe,  a.  (aieii«,  a scene,  and 
grapio^  I write,  Gr.)  I^e  art  of  painting  on 
several  planes,  so  that  all  the  different  surfaces 
shall  represent  only  one  design,  snd  have  the  same  ! 
effect  as  if  delineated  on  one  plane ; the  art  of 
perspective.  I 

Scent,  sent  a.  (aen/eur,  Fr.  from  arnfM,  I perceive,  ' 
Lat)  The  power  of  smell ; that  which  affects 
the  smelt ; odour ; chase  followed  by  the  smell ; 
track ; — v.  a.  to  smell ; to  imbue  with  odour. 

Scented,^  sent 'ed,  part,  a.  Perfumed;  imbued 
with  odour. 

SCESiTPt'L,  sent'Gff,  a.  Odorous ; 

The  camomile.— i>ray<oa, 

quick  of  smell ; 

The  osprey  by  the  rock  had  fish'd. 

And  many  a pretty  shrimp  in  scatleps  duh'd, 

Some  way  convey’d  her.— Awne. 

Scentless,  sentles,  a.  Inodorous ; destitute  of 
smell. 

Sceptic,  skep'tik,  a.  (tieptikosy  from  al-<7>tomai,  1 
look  about,  Gr.)  One  who  doubts  the  truth  of 
any  principle  or  system  of  principles.  In  Philo- 
sophy a follower  of  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  a sect 
of  sceptical  pblloeophers,  who  maintained  that  no 
certnin  inferences  could  be  drawn  from  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  who  therefore  doubted  of  every 
thing.  In  Thcok)^,  ono  who  doubts  the  exist- 
ence and  perfections  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation. 

Sceptic,  skep'tik,  \ & Doubting ; hesitating 

Sceptical,  skep'tc-kal,/  to  admit  the  truth 
principles  or  doctrines. 

Sceptically,  skcp'te-ksl-le,  odL  With  doubt;  In 
a doubting  manner. 

SCEPTICALNESS,  skep'te-kal-ncs,  a.  Doubt;  pro- 
fession of  doubt. 

Scepticism,  skep'te-slsm,  a,  {$<rpHcumey  Fr.)  Tlit 
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SCEPTICIZK-SCHEXE. 


SCHEPPERU— SCmSTOSTEGA. 


dixirine  of  the  PjrrhonUls,  or  aceidical  phlloso-  t 
phers  r>f  antiquity* ; doubt  of  the  truth  of  revvU-  - 
tif>n;  doubt  on  anj  subjecL  \ 

ScKPTtcizs,  akcp'te-size,  r.  n.  To  act  the  ec^^fitic. 

You  can  afT»nl  to  $e*ftidu,  where  no  one  elae  wlU  $e 

tnarb  ax 

ScEPTRA>THE*,  acp'tran-MU,  a.  (aZ-rp/ron,  a scep- 
tre, and  anMoa,  a Hower,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Kainily,  Liliacveo. 

ScKiTKE,  scp'tur,  a.  (French,  ace/>/rwm,  The 

enaigu  of  rorait;  borne  in  the  hand;  met»]ihori- 
call/,  royal  power  or  authority ; — p.  o.  to  inreat 
with  royal  authority,  or  with  the  ensign  of  royalty. 

Sceptred,  sep'turd,  part.  a.  Bearing  a aoeptre ; 

To  Britaln'a  queen  the  forftrnf  auppliant  beada.— TTciwtt. 
denoting  aometbing  regal. 

Sometime  lot  jjorgpous  Tmcrdy 
In  $uplrtd  pall  come  sweeping 

SCKrTKFXES^,  sep'tiir-lcs,  o.  Having  no  aceptre. 

SCiUDE&A,  ahaAlo'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Henr^ 
Adolph  Schader.)  A genus  of  plants : Onler, 
CinebonaceK. 

SCfi.Ei'FERia,  ahef-fe  re-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Janes 
Cliivxheii  Sch.Tifrr,  a Gciman  botanist.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Rhainnacete. 

SciiABKPENNr,  sbdm'pen-ne,  a. (aceons dang,  Sax. 
and  />eany.)  In  the  Fcndal  ages,  a duty  or  oom- 
pensation  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the 
dung  uf  cattle. 

SciiKi>oxoKtJS,  she-do-no'rua,  a.  {$chr<lon^  near  to, 
and  oroa,  a monntain,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Graminaces. 

Schedule,  shed'ule,  a.  (acAeefaZo,  Lat  acAetZe,  Gr.) 
A small  scroll  or  t>ioce  of  paper  or  parchment,  con- 
t4uning  some  writing;  an  inventory;  a catalogue. 

Scheelk*8  Greem,  shcels  green,  a.  A pigment  ob- 
tained by  mixing  arsejiiato  of  potassa  with  sul* 
phate  of  copper ; it  is  an  arsenlate  of  e»p{)cr. 

Si'iiEELIHE,  she  line,  \ a.  (in  honour  of  Scheele, 

ScHEELlCM,  ^elo-um,/  who  discovered  it.)  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  Tungsten, — which  see. 

ScHEiK,  aheek,  a.  In  Arabia,  an  old  man;  hence, 
a chief;  a man  of  eminence. 

SciiKMiAMMERA,  shel-bam'ms-ra,  a.  (in  honour  of 
C.  C.  Shelhammer,  professor  at  Jena.)  A genns 
of  plants : Order,  Melanthaoeie. 

ScHELToruisn,  aherto-pn-isb,  a.  A reptile  be- 
longing  to  the  genua  Paeudopus. 

Schematism,  ake'ma-tizm,  a.  (acAenuitumoa,  from 
acAem'T,  Gr. — see  Scheme.)  Combinstkm  of  the 
aspects  of  heavenly  bodies;  particular  form  of 
disposition  of  a tiring. — Little  used. 

SciiEMAlTST,  ske'roa-tist,  a.  A projector ; one  given 
to  form  schemes^acAcnier  is  more  generally  used. 

Scheme,  akemc,  a.  (acAcmo,  Lat.  and  Gr.)  A com- 
binatiou  of  things  connected  and  ailjustcd  by 
design;  apian;  a system;  a project;  a design;  a 
representation  of  the  aspects  of  the  cclcatiid  bodies ; 
a mathematical  diagram  a.  and  la.  t«3  plan ; 
to  contrive.  In  Architecture,  acAcme,  or  aZe/ieorcA, 
one  which  is  a segment  of  a circle. 

Schemer,  ake'mur,  > a.  One  who  contrives;  a 

SciiEMisT,  ske'miat,!  projj^r. 

SciiEMixo,  ake'miiig,  p<^  a.  Given  to  forming 
schemes  ; artful a.  the  act  of  forming  a plan. 

SciiEMiNQLT,  ake'ming-le,  ad.  By  scheming  or 
contriving. 

Scheme,  skeno,  a.  (acAmnoa,  Lst.  acAowioa,  Gr.)  In 
Antiqiuty,  sii  Egyptian  measure  of  length  equal 
to  CO  stadia,  or  about  7^  miles. 


ScHEi'PERlA,  ahep-pe're-a,  a.  (after  some  person  of 
the  name  of  .‘^hi'pper.  ?)  A genus  of  plaiiU : 
Order,  Capp.iridacea‘. 

ScilEULRlTE,  ) aheW-ite,  a.  (from  M.  Scheerer, 

ScilEF.RKRiTE,/  who  first  discovered  the  mineral.) 
A mineral  which  occurs  in  loosely  aggregated, 
whitish,  feebly  altitring,  pearly,  crystaline  grains. 
Composition— carbon,  73.0;  bydrugvn,  24.0.  It 
is  rather  heavier  than  watiT. 

Scherzo,  sher'ao,  a.  (Italian,  ptay,  tpori.')  In 
Music,  a short  composition,  generally  in  \ time,  of 
s light  and  playful  style. 

ScilEsiS,  she 'sis,  a.  (acAeo,  I hold,  Gr.)  Habitude; 
general  state  or  dUpo»ition  of  the  l^y  or  mind, 
or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things. 

SciiETtc,  abetlk,  a.  Habitual;  not  cuastitu- 
tionaL 

SciiiEi>EA,ahcMe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  WHliara  Schiode, 
a Gennan  botaaiat.)  A genus  of  plauts : Order, 
Caryophyllaceaj. 

ScHiKFER-srAR,  abe'fcr-spdfr,  a.  (acAie/er,  slate, 
Germ,  and  ttpar.")  In  Geology,  alatc-apar,  a mine- 
nil  which  ooenra  in  thin  tabular  plates,  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  diderent  directions ; colour  usually 
white ; yields  easily  to  the  knife : sp.  gr.  about  2.5. 
It  is  almost  a pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

SCiiiLLER-srAR,  shecrur-spar,  a.  (ic/u/fem,  emit- 
ting rays  of  light,  Germ.)  A nuneral  of  an  olive- 
green  colour;  lustre  shining;  metallic;  opaque; 
streak  greyish  or  yellowish.  Coaipoailion— ailioa, 
41.0;  magnesia,  20.0;  alumina,  3.0;  lime,  1.0; 
oxide  of  iron,  14.0;  water,  10.0:  sp.  gr.  2.6  to 
2.8;  hardness  = 3.5  to  4.0. 

SeniMA,  shi'ma,  a.  (probably  from  ichUma^  a fissure, 
Or.  in  allusion  to  the  riJrcs  of  the  capsule  only 
being  cleft  half  way  down.)  A genus  of  plants. 
Order,  Ternstromiaceae. 

SciitNt's,  sbi'nua,  a.  (the  Greek  name  for  mastk.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Terelnntacea:. 

ScilISASTUES,  ahiz'an-tAis,  a.  (fhiza,  I cut,  and 
anOiot,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Liliaocn. 

Schism,  aizm,  a.  {schUnux^  Lst.  and  Gr.  a schism,  a 
rent.)  A separation  or  division;  a breach  of  unity 
among  people  of  the  same  religioiu  faith. 

ScnisMA,  siz'ma,  a.  In  Music,  an  interval  equal  to 
half  a comma,  consequently  eighteen  of  them  are 
required  to  make  a complete  tone. 

SCHISMATIC',  siz-matik,  a.  An  adherent  of  a schism. 

Schismatic,  aiz-mat'ik,  \ a.  Pertaining  to 

SciJiSMATiCAL,  siz-mal'o-kal,/  schism;  im]>lyiug 
schism ; practising  aclusro  ; tending  to  scliism. 

Schismatic  ALLY,  siz-mat'e-kol-le,  ad  In  a schis- 
malical  manner. 

SciiisMATiCALNEss,  siz-mat'e-kal-ncs,  a.  The  state 
of  being  scliismatical. 

ScHisMATLZE,  sia'ma-tize,  a.  a.  To  commit  or 
practise  schism. 

SciiiSMLE^s,  sizmies,  a.  Not  affected  by  schism; 
without  schism. — little  used. 

ScHiSMUS,  shis'mus,  a.  (acAwff*e,  a cleft,  Gr.  the 
outer  pslca  being  emargenste  or  cleft.)  A genns 
of  plants:  Onler,  Graminsoeax 

Schist,  shist,  a.  {$chJtt  »#,  cloven,  Gr.)  In  Geology, 
a term  adopted  from  the  German,  q-nonyraous 
with  slate. 

.Vm»To.r,  .hi.-to.e'a  ^ g, 

Schistous,  shis  tus,  ) 

ScuiSTosTEOA,  shis-tos'te-ga,  a.  (scAzrme,  a cleft, 
and  tttgty  a roof,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  lid  splitting 


ti^c::  L-y  Coogic 


SCHITES— SCHNELLA. 


at  t!ic  margin.)  A genus  of  uytss  plants:  Order, 
Bryareof. 

SciiiTKS,  ski'tes,)  s.  One  of  the  great  dirisions  of 
j ScillAtl,  ak^a,  / the  Mtissnlmana,  who  consider 
Ah  os  the  true  successor  of  Mahomet:  thenameiin- 
I plies  /Ktrfy,  and  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  see/onW. 

I SciiiWKRib<.'KiA,  she-we-rek'e-a,  ».  (in  honour  of 
Andrew  Schivereck,  a Polish  botanist.)  A genus 
I of  Cruciferous  plants:  Suliorder,  Pleurorhizes. 

1 ScillZANDKA,  sluz-an'dra,  s.  (sAtzo,  I cut,  and  oner, 

I a male,  Gr.  from  the  stamens  being  cuL)  A genus 
of  plants:  Type  of  the  order  Schizandraceai. 

ScHiZA5nRACK.C,  shis-an-dra'se-a,  ».  {$ehUantirtt, 
j one  of  the  gencriL)  An  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 

t usually  climbing  shrub*,  with  monoecious  or  deoce- 

, oos  flowers ; sejials  throe ; petals  nine  to  twelve  ; 

{'  male  flower  with  fire  or  numerous  stamens;  anthers 

adnate ; ovaries  in  the  female  flowers  crowded  on 
I a long  conical  tonu. 

; ScuiZANTJiUH,  shiz-an'tAus,  s.  (^schUo,  I cnt.  and 
i uttihoM,  a flower,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

' Si>latiaceee. 

i ScHizoDACTYLtis,  shlz-o-dak'te-lus,  s.  (srAizo,  a 
I splinter  or  clefl,  and  dakt^ios,  a digit,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Keuroptcrous  insects  of  the  cricket  kind, 

' natives  of  China:  Family,  Gryllida*. 

SciliZODKSMA,  sUiz-o-dee'ma,  t.  (acAurr,  a cleft,  and 
a hinge,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Bivalves,  allied 
I to  Mactra ; the  umbones  retnote ; the  ligament 

I placed  in  an  internal  slit;  the  lateral  teeth  very 

small  and  short;  the  cardinal  teeth  neaily  obso> 
lets : Family,  Myad:e. 

Sciii/.oL.iCXA,  shiz-o-le'na,  *.  (tchizo,  I cut,  and 
I a cloak,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tho  cut  invo* 

' lucre.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Chlenacec. 

ScitizoMEHiA,  shiz-o-me're-a,  a (scAizo,  I cut,  and 
^ mrris,  a part,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  cnt  petals.) 

A p'lms  of  plants:  Order,  Cunoniacec. 
i ScHizoXEXA,  shiZ'O-nema,  $.  (scAizo,  I cut,  and 
nmo,  a filament,  Gr.  the  filament  being  usually 

1^1  di\id(^  into  compound  grannies.)  A genus 

Algst:  Order,  Diatomacere. 

ScmzoPKTALON,  shiz-o-pet'a-lon,  s.  (scAizo,  1 cnt, 
I and  peUdon^  a petal,  Or.  in  allosion  to  the  cnt  or 
i divided  petals.)  A genus  of  annual  Cruciferous 

t:  plants : Suborder,  Schizopetalidoi,  distlnguiahod  by 

|i  its  four  colytedons  being  spindly  twisted,  and  the 
I fwtals  pinnatifid. 

SCHi/.oroijA,  shiz-op'cMla,  s.  (scAzzo,  I cut,  and 
I pous,  a foot,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Latreille  for 
a division  of  macrorons  Cnistacenii.«,  consisting  of 
the  Oixwsnm  sliriinps  belonging  to  the  genera  Ke- 
bulia  and  )Iysis. 

; ScirKirHRiA,  skii're-a,  t.  (in  hononr  of  Christian 
Schkulir,  a German  botanist)  A genus  of  Com- 
posite plants:  Sulx>rdcr,  Tubuliflone. 
SCHMIDBLIA,  sme-de1e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Cssimer 
I Christopher  SchmiedeL)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 

] der,  Sapiiidsoesz. 

j ScitMiDTiA,  smid'sbe-a,  §.  (in  honour  of  — Schmidt, 

I a German  botanist)  A genus  of  plants:  Ord.r, 

I Graminaces. 

’ ScKMKiDEftiAK,  sne-de'rc-an,  *.  In  Anatomy, 
|,  $chnfUitrian  memAmne,  the  putuitnry  membrane, 
(.  which  secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nose;  so  named 

!fn»m  Sclmeider  who  first  dewribed  it:  it  receives 
filaments  from  the  first  and  fifth  pair  of  nen'es. 

< SenxELLA,  sncHa,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A 
genus  of  I.egiiminotis  plants,  native*  of  Brazil ; 
Suborder,  Ca^salpiaIe«. 


SCHOLAR— SCHOOLERY. 


Scholar,  skol'or,  a.  (scAuAiru,  low  lait.  from  scA<da,  ' | 
a schoid,  acAo/e,  leisure,  a school,  Gr.)  One  wlto  t 
learns  of  a te.acher;  a pupil;  a man  of  letters;  a ! 
man  cininetit  for  enulilioti;  a man  of  books;  a | 
pedant  In  the  English  Universities,  one  who  be-  i 
longs  to  the  fouiiduUou  of  a college,  and  has  a 1 
share  of  its  revenues.  1 1 

Scii’iLAUiTY,  sko-lar'e-to,  $.  Scholarsliip. — Olico- 
l«t&  ! 

ni  pay  yoar  $cholaritjf, — iten  Jotuon.  Ij 

S<'iioLARLtRF.,  skorar-like,l  a.  Like  a scholar; 
Scholarly,  skorar-le,  / becoming  a scholar.  . 
Scholarship,  akorar-ship,  t.  Learning;  literary  , 
education;  exhibition  or  maintainance  fur  a scholar,  i 
SCitoLASTlc,  akodas'tik,  \ c.  (tcAo4aficu<, 
SCHOLASTICAL,  eko-Wte-kal,i  Lat)  rertaiii-  ■ 
ing  to  a school  or  schools,  but  porticularly  to  tho 
schools  of  the  middle  age*;  hence,  pedantic;  need-  i 
lessly  subtle;  scholarlike;—*,  one  who  adheres  to  ! 
the  niceties  or  subtleties  of  the  schools.  ' 

Scholastically,  sko-las'to-kal-le,  ad.  ^ , 

schuloNtic  manner.  I 

Scholasticism,  sko-las'te-sixm,  a.  ScholssUo 
learning.  ; 

ScilOLJAST,  skole-ast,  $.  (tchoUojitez,  Gr.)  A com-  ' 
mentator  or  annotator;  a writer  of  explanattRj  | 
notes.  • ; 

SciioLiAZE,  sko1e-aze,  v.  n.  To  write  notes  on  an 
author’s  works. — Not  used. 

He  thinks  to  wAa/iitM  upon  the  gospel. — ItfUton.  | 

ScitOLlCAL,  skol'e-kal,  a.  Scholastic. — Not  »n  uso.  j 
A common  scAofiW  error. — Ualc», 

SciiOLitTM,  iko1e-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Geometry,  an 
explanatory  observation  or  excursive  remark,  on 
the  nature  and  application  of  a chain  of  rvasmiing. 
ScHOLY,  sknle,  $.  A scholium ; — r.  a.  to  writ* 
expositions. — Obsolete  in  both  seiuca.  { 

The  preacher  should  want  a text,  wberenpoo  to  acAo/y.  ' 
—Uvoldr.  I 

ScnoMBCROKiA,  skom-burlte-a,  a.  (in  honour  R. 

J.  II.  Schennhurgk,  a traveller  in  Guiana.)  A genus  ! 
of  plants:  Order,  Orrhidace*.  j 

School,  skool,  s.  (scAo/o,  Lat.  sco/n,  Sax.  srAw^,  I 

Germ.  skoU,  Dan.  $chnla^  Sansc.)  A place  of  i 
education;  a university;  the  pupils  assembled  for  i 
instruction ; a system  of  doctrine  or  of  practice  ' 
pursued  by  any  one  si'Ct  of  teachers ; a separate 
denomination  or  sect;  any  place  of  improvement  | 
or  learning,  as,  the  world  is  an  excellent  $chool  to  j 
wise  men,  but  a fchwi  of  vice  to  fools : applied  ad-  i 
jectively,  it  refers  to  that  condition  of  theological  : 
and  other  learning  which  prevailed  in  Europe  dur-  j 
ing  the  middle  ages,  while  the  moiiHstic  institutions  j 
were  in  full  vigour,  the  chief  feature  of  which  j 
learning  was  tho  cultivation  of  Aristoteli.in  logi<\  I 
and  the  employment  of  it  in  academical  disputa-  j 
tions;  j 

A man  mar  Rod  an  inflnUc  nntnher  of  propcelHone  <n 
hooka  of  metaphysics,  tchooi  divinity,  and  natural  pbllo>  | 
aopliy,  and  kmiv  as  lUUe  of  God,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he 
did  before.— Zaxie.  [ 

— p.  a.  to  teach ; to  educate ; to  tutor ; to  reprove.  * 
The  meanings  of  the  following  cotnpounds  are 
obvious  from  the  fommtiun  of  the  words:— K-hmd-  . 
boy,  schwl  dame,  school-day,  school-fellow,  school-  ■ 
house,  Hchoul-inaid,  .M:hooi-mutres*. 

Scilo<.>LKKY,  skool’er-c,*.  Something  taught;  pro* 
ccftts. — Not  in  use. 

Not  art  of  school  but  conrtUr’s  seAooIrry.— 5)M'RSfp. 
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SCUTIC— SCINCUS, 


ScnooLINO,  skooHnf^,  $.  Instruction  in  »cbooI; 
tuition;  compensation  for  instruction;  • repri- 
mand. 

Sciiooi.scAN,  skool'man,  a.  One  versed  in  the  subtil- 
I til's  of  academical  disputation  ; a writer  of  schol- 
I astic  divinitj  or  disputation. 

Schoolmaster,  skoul'nias-tur,  «.  A teacher  or 
■ preceptor  of  a school;  he  or  that  which  diaciplinoa, 
in.<iiructa,  and  leads. 

The  law  was  our  tMaolmtuter  to  brine  os  onto  CbrisL 
^G<U.  111.  U. 

SciiooMER.  akoon'ur,  a.  (acAoner,  Germ.)  A small 
^ sharp-built  vessel,  with  two  masts,  of  considerable 
length  and  rake,  with  small  top-inasta,  and  fore 
and  aft  sails : it  carries  a aijuare  fore>top  aitd  top- 
gallmit  saiL 

Sciloiti.,  shorl,  a.  ($kdrl^  Swed.  from'alsor,  brittle.) 
A dark-ccduurvd  opaque  variety  of  Tourmaline. 
Cninpositiou— silica,  «ld.75;  aJumitia,  34,50;  pot- 
ash, b.O:  magnesia,  0.23;  oxide  uf  iron,  21.0. 
Sp.  gr.  8.03  to  3.8G.  It  is  birder  tlian  horn- 
blende. 

SciioTiA,  sho'tc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Richard  Vandcr 
Schot.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants:  Sub- 
order, Caesalpiiiieie. 

SciiKAXKiA.  shrank'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Francis 
Von  Paolo  Sebrank,  a celebrated  German  botanist) 
A genus  of  Leguminmts  plants ; Suborder,  Mimoss. 
SciiKEBBRA,  schrs-ber'a,  a.  (in  honour  J.  C.  D. 
Von  Schreber.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Bi- 
goniacec. 

SciiiBKHTiA,  shd-ber'slie-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof. 
H.  B.  Slmbert  of  Erlang.)  A genus  of  twining 
I shrubs : Order,  Aaclepiadaceae. 

' 80OCBI.ERIA,  shw-ble're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof. 

G.  Schublcr,  at  Tubingen.)  A genus  of  plants: 
I Order,  Gentianaceae. 

Sciii  LTEZIA,  shul-ts'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Prof. 
J.  A.  Sbultes,  at  Landsbut.)  A genua  of  slender 
herbaceous  plants:  Order,  Gentianaevn'. 

I ScHL'LTZiA,  shult'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John  Henry 
Shultze,  a celebrated  Gennan  botanist.)  A genus 
of  Umbelliferous  plants:  Suborder,  Ortliospermr. 
ScHWEiGOBBEA.  swig-je're-a,  a.  (in  hotmurof  Prof. 
A.  Fred.  Schweigger,  at  Regiomonti  in  Sicily.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Vlolaccse. 

SciiweiNiTZiA,  swe-nit'se-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Schweiuita.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order, 
Ericacer. 

SciiWENCKiA,  swenkVa,  a.  (in  hon<>ur  of  John 
Theodore  Schwenck,  late  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Jena.^ 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Primulacea. 

Scl.KNi,  si-e'na,  a.  (aAiVt,  a shadow,  Gr.)  A genus 
oftishos:  Family,  Chxtodoiiidc. 
SciAORAPHiCAL,  ai-a-graf'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
sciagraphy. 

SetACRAPKT,  si-ag'ra-fe,  a.  (skia^  a shadow,  and 
^rvi/)Ae,  deacriptiun,  Gr.)  The  act  of  sketching  or 
delineating.  In  Astronomy,  the  art  of  finding  the 
hour  by  the  shadows  of  the  sun  or  moon  ; the  art 
of  dulling.  In  Architecture,  a section  of  a build- 
ing cxhilnting  its  intcnial  structure. 

Si.'iATilLUiC,  si-a-tAcr'ik,  1 a.  (al'in,  a shadow, 
ScUTiiBRiCAi.,  M-a-(Aerc-knl, I and  lM<m,  » 
catching,  Gr.)  IVrtaining  to  a son-diaL — little 

Uited. 

SciATiiBniCAT.T.T,  si-a-tAer'e-luil-lr,  orf.  After  the 
onitmcr  of  a snn-dial. 

h>’t  the  fiUne  be  »euU^iotll3/  prepared,  and  it  nball  be 
re«-'»arjr  fur  the  sbwiow  of  the  sun  to  go  back.— 

«3S  • y # 


SciATtc,  ri-otlk,  ^ a.  (ac^sc'i,  the  hip  gout, 
SciATiCAL,  u-at’e-kol,  I Lot.  from  tacAum,  the 
hip,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  hip. 
8n  itic  nerrty  the  termination  of  the  sacral  or 
sciatic  plexus ; it  is  the  largest  of  all  th«  nerves. 
In  Marine  affairs,  §ciatic  a strong  rope  fixed 
from  the  main  to  the  foremast  head  in  merchant 
ships.  When  loading  or  unloading,  it  serves  to 
sustain  a tackle  which  may  be  sUfted  over  the 
main  or  fore-hatchways  as  oocaskm  requires. 
Sciatica,  si-at'e-ka,a.  In  Pathology,  a rheumatic 
affection  of  the  bip-j<nnt;  inflammation  of  the 
aponeurotic  parts  of  the  glut'ei  muscles. 

SCIKKCB,  ri'eus,  $.  (French,  scienfia,  LaL  from  icio,  ^ 
I know.)  Primarily,  knowledge ; knowledge  re- 
duced to  a system,  that  is,  arranged  in  a regular  | 
order,  so  aa  to  be  conveniently  taught,  easily  re-  J 
rnembereii,  and  readily  applied.  When  applied  to 
any  particular  subjer^  a collection  of  the  general  ^ 
principles  relating  to  it,  whether  such  prindpiesbe  j 
derived  from  self-evident  trutha,  or  founded  on  ' 
generally  acknowledged  truths,  or  on  experiment 
and  oIutciA-alion.  The  $c*€nce$  may  be  divided  . 
into  three  great  rlsiises : thcon  which  relate  to  num-  ' 
her  and  quantity,  those  which  relate  to  matter,  and 
those  which  relate  to  mind.  The  first  are  called 
Uie  mathematics — the  second  natural  philosophy 
—and  the  tliird  intellectual  or  moral  philosophy,  i 
The  seven  sciences  of  antiquity  are  grammar,  rhe-  , 
tone,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  as- 
tronomy. The  terms  art  and  science  are  frequently 
used  without  due  discrimination  and  precision.  In 
general,  an  art  is  that  which  depends  on  practice 
or  performance,  and  science  is  that  which  depends  { 
on  abstract  or  speculative  principlea.  The  theory  ' 
of  music  is  a science,  ths  practice  of  it,  an  art  1 
Sciential,  si-en'abal,  a.  Producing  sdence.  I 

Whose  presence  has  inAis’J  j 

Into  the  plant  teimtiai  sap  derived 
From  Boeiar,  drink  of  Eods.— Afilioo. 
SciEJtTIFtc,  ri-OT-tinit,  \ ».  Fr.  | 

SciKNTlPlCAL,  si-en-tire-kal,)  sciesfio,  kiniwicdge,  > 
and  /acioy  I make,  LaL)  Ihrodocing  domonstra- 
Uve  knowledge  or  certainty;  aeen^ng  to  the  t 
principles  of  science  ; well  venied  in  sdence. 
SciBNTiriCALLT,  a-en-UTe-kal-le,  ad.  So  as  to  1 
produce  knowledge  ; in  a sdentific  manner.  i 

SciKROPiA,  ai-er-o'i>e-a,  s.  (skieroi^  aliady,  and  ops,  ’ 
the  eye,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a defect  of  vUkm,  in  . 
which  objects  appear  darker  tlum  usual.  ' 

SciLLA,  rilla,  a (slrt/io,  I injuce,  Gr.)  Squill,  a , 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Aspbodelacem.  j 

SciLLiTiKB,  dne-tuie,  «.  The  bitter  prinriple  of 
the  Squill ; the  bulb  of  the  Scilla  Maritims,  to  ^ 
which  its  medical  qualities  of  an  expectorant  and 
dinretic  are  referable ; it  is  a white  substance  of  a f 
lusinooa  appearance. 

Scimitar,  sim'e-tur,  s.  (tcunitarra^  ItaL  cuniiare, 
Fr.)  A short  sword  with  a convex  edge  or  recur- 
vsted  point,  use«l  by  the  Perxians  and  Tories. 
SCINCID.X. — See  SdneoidaL 
SciNCoiD,  siolcoyd,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Family 
Scincoids.  ; 

Si'iNcoii).«£,  sin-ko'e-de,  s.  (Sincoa,  one  of  the  ; 
genera.)  A family  of  Si^rpont-liaardm  ao  called  ' 
from  thrir  general  resemblance  to  snakes. 

SciNCrs,  sink'uo,  s.  (loititi.)  The  Sinks,  a genus 
of  reptiles,  n.-Uives  of  the  West  Indlea.  They  have  , 
four  short  but  strong  feet ; the  body  is  alMut  as  ' 
long  aa  the  tail.  I 


EClX  I'HNUS— SClliKHOl'HOlilOS.  Slllil.UU  1/1  llAUll  — W 1 U.btU'A.  |[ 

SciSOPtscs,  8ln-o*pe'nuB,  $,  a kind  of 

gn*it,  Gr.)  A gcnoa  of  Dipterous  iosecU:  Fa* 
mity,  TsnTRtoma. 

1 SciNTiu.ANT,  ain'tU-lant,  a,  {scintUItuu,  LaU) 
' Sparkling;  emitting  sparks. 

ScisTlLl.ATE,  sin'til-late^  r.  n.  (idrUiUn^  Li*t,)  To 
1 sparkle ; tn  emit  sparks. 

1 SciNTiu.ATioM,  Mn-til-la'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
' sparkling;  sparks  emitted. 

i ScJoiHJPii  YLLi'M,  ski*o-do-finDin,  f.  (sih'oet «,  shady^ 
1 ami  fh^lon^  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants  i 

: Order,  Ariliacraj. 

ScKHiHAPiir. — See  Scia^rapliy. 

! Sciolism,  n'o-lhm,  s.  Sup^dal  knowledge, — see 
Sdollst. 

Sciolist,  s'o>1i<(t,  s.  (tdolu^^  Lat.  a diminutive, 
formed  on  sops  1 know.)  One  who  knows  many 
tlsings  snpcitiLUilIy ; a smattercr. 

These  pasHAces  were  enmigli  to  Immhie  the  presnmp* 

tion  of  oar  modem  if  their  pride  wore  not  aa 

( p^*at  as  their  ignorance.*- Trnp'r. 

SciuLOL'fl,  ri'o-Ius,  a.  Imperfectly  knowing. 

^ I eoutd  wish  these  teu>lou$  cealotUU  bad  more  Judg* 

1 meat  joined  with  their  acaL— i/<^^ 

1 ScioLTO.  n-orto,  t.  (Italian,  free.)  In  Mnsic,  a 
tvnn  which,  applied  to  counteqwint,  slgnities  that 
It  is  free  from  syncopated  or  tied  notes,  or  that  it 
1 is  not  constraint  by  general  rules.  When  applied 

to  notes,  it  signifies  that  they  arc  not  tied  together. 

SciOMAciir,  si-om'a-ko,  s.  («F*a,  a shadow,  and 
mocAe,  a battle,  Gr.)  A battle  with  a shadow. 

To  avoid  this  teiomnrJky,  or  tms^iiary  oombst  of  wordn, 

let  me  know,  Sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name  of  tyrant  r 

— Ckwky. 

SciOMAWCT,  uVman*ae,  s.  (a'Z'm,  a shadow,  and 
1 mantcidy  divination,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a method 

* of  divination  practised  by  mising  the  dead,  as  was 

•np[>osed,  who  were  said  to  appear  in  airy  fonns  like 
1 shades. 

SolOK,  si'on,  «.  (French.)  A small  twig  taken  from 
1 one  tree  to  be  grafted  into  anotltcr. 

SciopHlLA,  si-ore-la,  $,  (sKo,  a shmlow,  and  pAiVeo, 
llovc,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects ; Family, 

1 Nem(»ccra. 

1 Sclomc,  si-op'lik,  \ a.  (sKo,  a shadow,  and 
1 ScioiTltlC,  «-op'trik,/  q/>fomot,  I see,  Gr.)  Per- 
! liiining  to  scioptica  ; — $.  a mech.iiiicnl  contrivance 

used  ill  the  camcm  obscura,  for  the  purpose  of  gir* 

' 1 ing  motion  to  a lens  in  every  dircctiuu : called  also 
a itchjifric  halt 

i SciopTics,  si-op'tika,  s.  The  science  of  eihibiting 
1 images  of  external  objects,  received  through  a 

^ dooide  convex  glass  into  a darkened  room, 

j Sc'tnE-FACtAS,  si-re-fa'she-as,  s.  (Latin,  you  shall 
make  known.)  In  I.aw,  a writ  which  lies  in 
several  cases,  most  commonly  to  call  on  a party  to 
I show  cause  to  the  court  whence  it  issues,  why  cxe- 

, cution  of  judgifient  passed  should  not  be  made  out ; 

! it  is  not  granted  until  a year  and  a day  after  judg- 

1 ment  given. 

; SciROCco.— See  Sirocco. 

SciRTEAniA,  «r-pe-a'rc-a,  $.  {sctrpfmlumt  a little 
1 basket,  Ijit.)  A genus  of  Corals:  Oidrr,  (oraliftTa. 

1 Scinrua,  sir'pus,  s.  (from  cirs,  a Gaelic  word  for 
1 rushes.)  Club-rush,  a genus  of  plants  : Order, 

Cyperace.'c. 

SciKRnocELB,  sklr-ro-srle,  s.  {fkirkot^  w »ktrrho$^ 
hard,  and  ktle,  a tumour,  Gr.)  Li  Pathology, 
si  irrhus  of  the  testis. 

SciRKiiornoHtOK,  sldr-ro-fo're-on,s.  (Greek.)  The 
1 last  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  corresponding 
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to  the  latter  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  uf 
June. 

SciRRiiOPimiALMT,  skiKrof-tAal-me,  a,  (sKnAiw, 
a scirrhuA,  and  the  eye,  Gr.)  lu 

Pathology,  acirrhiu  or  cancer  of  the  eye. 

SciKRilOHiTT,  8kir-n»a'e-te,  s.  An  induration  of 
the  glands,— .sec  Sclrrlius. 

SctRKiioi's,  skir'rus,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected 
by,  scirrhua. 

SciRKllt'8,  skir'rus,  s.  (Ijitin,  $kirrho$^  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  an  indumtiun  of  a gland  forming  an 
indolent  tumour,  not  rtadily  sup]. uniting,  and  at 
first  unattended  by  diK-oloumthm  of  the  skin.  j 

SciSCtTATioM,  sis-se.ta'Mhun,  s.  (scixnbw*,  I imjiiirs  1 
or  demand,  Lat.)  'ilie  act  of  inquiring ; demand.  1 
-—Little  used. 

With"iit  all  triitcUntian*,  to  go  blindfold  wbetlier  be 

wlU  lead  lU. — lip.  Ilali, 

ScissEi.,  sis'sl,  s.  The  clippingti  of  metal : tl>e 
sli[is  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular  blocks 
have  been  cut  for  cuiuage  at  the  mint. 

ScissiRLE,  sis'se-bl,1  a.  from  $cindo,  I 

ScisBlLE,  sis'sil,  / cut,  latt.)  lliat  may  bo 

cut  or  divided  by  a sliarp  instrument. 

ScisstoK,  rizh'un,  s.  (French,  scusio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  cutting. 

Scissors,  siz'zars,  s.  A small  pair  of  shears,  or 
cutting  blades,  movable  on  a pivot,  embracing  the 
thing  to  be  cuL 

SciSSCRR,  sis'zure,  s.  (»ci$»tiray  I.at.)  A longitn-  ' 
dinal  opening  in  a bo<ly,  made  by  cutting ; hence, 
a crack ; a chink  or  slit. 

ScissirRF.LLA,  sis-su-Tpria,  s.  (srCsstim,  a fissnre, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  the  Turbina?,  in  which  the 
shell  is  very  small  and  heliciform ; the  spire  de- 
pressed ; aperture  effuse ; outer  lip  with  a narrow  i 
fissure  or  slit ; umbilicus  open : Family,  Torbidee. 

SC1TAM1W.C. — See  ZipgiberacesD. 

SciTAiiiNRoiiB,  si-ta-min'e-ua,  a.  (anVamen/tim,  a 
dointy,  Lat)  Dainty;  applied  in  Botany  to  plants 
which  are  considered  as  dainties. 

SciURiD.iK,  si-u'ri-de,  «.  The  Squirrel  family. 

SciUBtiB,  ski-u'rus,  a.  (sKouros,  Gr.)  *1116  Squir- 
rel, a genus  of  Rodents,  remarkable  for  their  long 
bushy  tail,  and  their  rapidity  of  motion. 

Sci.AVOKiAK,  skla-vo'ne-an,>  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

Sci.AVo?fic,  skla-von'ik,  ) Sclavi,  a people  who 

inhabited  the  country  between  the  rivers  Save  and 
Drsve,  or  to  their  language  j hence  the  word  came 
to  be  applied  to  denote  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Poles,  Rua^lnns,  llungnriana,  Bohemians,  &c. 

SCLERA?rrHACE-«,  sklo-ran-fAa'se-e,  s.  (sr/crwiMns, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  small  shrulis,  with  oppewute  extipulato  leaves  and 
hermaphrodite  Howrn;  stamens,  from  one  to  ten,  ' 
itincii«d  in  theoriHee  of  tho  tube;  ovarium  simple 
and  one-seeded;  styles  two  or  one  emarginnte; 
fiuit  a membranous  utricle,  inclosed  in  a hankned 
calyx. 

SCLFRAKTiirB,  skli^ras'fAits,  a.  (sFieros,  bard,  and 
anthot,  a flower,  Gr.  in  refiTence  to  the  dry  juice- 
le^8  calyx.)  A genus  of  plants : 'fype  of  the  order 
Seleronthace^. 

SCLERIABIB,  skle-ri'a-sis,)  s.  ($k1rroHy  hard,  Gr.) 

Sclerosis,  skle-ro'sis,  > In  Pathology,  a hard 

Scleroma,  skle-ro'ma,  ) tumour  or  induration. 

SCLERUCARFL'8,  skle-ro-kdr'pus,  $.  («Z/rro«,  hard, 
and  karpoM^  seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants : Sulamler,  TubuHflorv. 

SCLEROCLOA,  sklc-roklo-a,  s.  (iklertUy  hard,  and 
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kioa,  Gr.)  Hard'grut,  a grnot  of  pUuiU  : 
Ordrr,  Graminaonp. 

ScLERODERMAr  skie-ro-dr/ma,  9,  hard, 

and  derwtOf  skm,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Fui>^  : Tribe,  i 
GaaterofTiTcetea. 

ScLBROPirrRALMT,  akWof  Mal-me,  $.  {»klfr**a, 
hard,  and  oj^thaimot^  the  ere,  Gr.)  In  Patho- 
)n|l^,  tnflaimnation  of  the  ere,  with  thickening  of 
tlie  orbicular  mtiacle  of  the  e relida. 

SCLKRftf^ciADirM,  ikle-ro>ti>a'de>uTn,  a.  (»klfro»^ 
hard,  and  aG'o'icm,  an  omhel,  Gr.  in  refeirnoo  to 
the  eoltd fruit.)  Agrauaof  UtnbeliilcTWiaplaiita  ; 
Stthorder,  0rt]>09penna‘. 

SCLRRoSTOMA,  ski^roa'to-nia,  a.  (#Kcro«,  hard,  and 
stomos  a month,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Kntoxoa:  Or- 
der, Nematrade^p. 

I ScLBROSTTLEa,  akfo-iM^ie-lea,  a.  (aUirrea,  hard,  and 
9fylo»f  a style,  from  the  tbicknca^  and  hardness  of 
khestjiea.)  AgennaofplantH:  Order,  AnrantUcea*. 

ScLBROTRAlK'S,  sklcr-o^ain'tnn!i,  t.t$klero»,  hard, 
and  /A^unoa,  a slirub,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lA^gnmilK>ua 
planta:  Suhonler,  Pajtilixiwvie. 

Scr.EROnc,  skle*rot'ik, a.  (a/A'ro*,  hard,Gr.)  Hard; 
Arm  ; pertaining  to  the  sclerotica ; — a.  a medicine 
which  hanlena  and  conaoUdatea  the  parts  to  which 
H is  sppliod. 

Sclerotic,  skle-rotik,  \ ^ aiferoa,  hard,  Gr.) 

Sclerotica,  skle-rot'e-ka,i  In  Anatomy,  the 

ontermoet  and  hardest  membrane  of  the  eye. 

SCLBRonna,  sUe-ro-ti'tu,  a.  In  Pathology,  sclerotic 
inflsmmutiua. 

ScLKMOTii  M,  skle-m'fhe-nm,  a.  hsrd,  Gr. 

in  alloaion  to  the  remarkable  Hnn  texture  of  the 
species.)  A genuaof  Kimgi:  Tribe,  Hymennmycetes. 

ScLEKi  RfR,  skler-u'rus,  a.  OXV'rvto,  I stUTen,  snd 
oupo,  the  tail,  Gr.)  A genua  of  birds : Family, 
(Vrthiadae. 

ScLKKTauA,  skle-ria'ina,  a.  (Greek,  an  bdnntioa.) 
lu  Pathology,  scirrhus  of  the  liver. 

SCOAT,  skolc,  V.  a.  (aron;,  tlie  ahoiildrr,  acorrtyo,  to 
ahoulder  op,  to  prop,  .-Ina.  or  more  probably  hvni 
$<ytkni,  to  lock  up,  Sax.)  To  support,  as  s wheel, 
by  placing  some  oUUck  to  pie^'ent  its  roUiug; 
ralM  also,  to  airt>rcA. 

Scudiform.  akob'e-fawrm,  a,  (aroda,  saw -dost, 
l.at.  and  form.)  Having  the  form  »f  scobs. 

Scobs,  skoba,  a.  (Ijitin,  from  teabo,  1 sernpe.) 
Raspings  of  ieory,  metals,  or  other  bard  subetani'ce ; 
drum  of  metals,  &c. 

Scoff,  skof,  r.  a.  (^$kopto^  Or)  To  treat  with  in- 
solent ridicule,  mockery,  orcontumclinos  language, 
with  at ; but  some  old  authors  use  it  actively ; 

To  $enf  religion,  Is  ridlculoosly  proud  sod  ImmodesL 

—tilatunlie, 

— a.  derwinn,  ridienie,  modeery,  or  lepiuoch,  ex- 
pressed in  Ut^nsge  of  contempt. 

With  wcoff$  and  Mnnn,  and  cootomellom  tsmit!i^ 
la  open  mirkol-plaoe,  produced  they  me.— 

Scoffer,  skoffur,  a.  One  who  scoffs ; s tcumcr. 

ScoFFiKotr,  skof-6ng1e,  od.  In  mockery;  by 
way  of  deriiuon.  j 

Scold,  skoUie,  p.  n.  (scAeMea,  Dutch,  $knlla,  to 
ring,  b.*rrk,  or  scold,  Swed.)  To  find  fault  or  mil 
with  rude  clamour,  with  at; — o.  to  rate; — a.  s nule, 

I eJamorons,  foul-moutliCil  woman;  s scolding. 

5k:OLDER,  skole'diir,  a.  One  who  scolds. 

I ScoLDiSd,  skole'ding,  part.  o.  Given  to  scold;  — 
a.  railing  language:  a rating. 

ScOLDlNtiLY,  skulr'ding-lc,  ad.  With  Hide  rlsnvnir 
or  miling  ; Hke  s scold.  1 
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ScoLECOPHAOrA,  skol-e-kofs-gus,  a.  ($lnJex.  a 
worm,  and  I eat,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : 

Family,  Stumidc. 

Soousx,  skoHeks,  a.  (Greek,  a wonn.)  A genus  of 
Entosoa,  of  the  order  Parencbyinata,  and  family 
Twnia. 

SCOLBZITB,  skolVcite,  a.  A mineral  of  e white 
colour,  and  vitreous  lustre.  Composition — rilica, 
46.47;  alumina,  25.35  ; lime,  14.03;  soda,  0.43;  , 
water,  13.63:  sp.  gr.  2.27.  { 

SCOLTA,  skoV-a,  a.  (aAolkw,  crooked,  Gr.)  A genus  | 
of  Foesorial  HymeDopterous  insects  Family,  Sco- 
liadje. 

ScoiJ  A D.E,  sko-li'a-de,  a.  (aAofia,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A Family  of  Fnswtrial  Hrmenopterous  insects,  of 
whk'h  SroKa  is  the  typo. 

ScoUASis,  sko-Ii's-tUK.  a.  f»AW/'v>,  1 twist,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  didortion  of  the  sj>ine. 

ScoLloiKiR,  sko-Ir'n-doii,  a.  {Mixdim.  lient,  and 
ot/oNs,  A t<H)th,  Gr.)  A pmus  of  fishes  of  the  | 
shark  kirv<i:  F.tmilv,  .Squulidai. 

.ScoLL“P.  — See  Scollop. 

ScoLfipvcin.E,  skoJ-o-prwe-de,  $.  (aeohpax,  one  of 
tlw  genera.)  A family  of  binla,  compriang  tl>e 
snipca,  sandpipers  and  woodcocks. 

ScotXiPAZ,  skol'o-psks,  a.  (Greek,  s woodcock.)  The 
Woodcock,  a gnnua  of  bi^,  diatii^uuhtd  by  their 
long  skiuler  bills  : Family,  Scolopacido.*. 

ScoLopKXDRA,  sko-lo-pen'drm,  a.  (Greek,  a mille- 
ped.)  A genua  of  Myriopods : FamQy,  Chilognatha. 

ScoLnpENDRiCM,  sko-h^pen'drs-nm,  a.  (fri^  the 
lower  frirnds  being  marked  with  Kkeneases  of  the 
insect  Scolopendra.)  A genus  of  Fema : Order, 
Polypodiacew. 

ScoLopsibBS,  sko*1op'se>dis,a.  (aiM^Tia,  a stake,  or 
anything  pointed,  Gr.  from  its  long  fmHbnn  body.) 

A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Chetodonida. 

Scou>SAKTtii'8,  sko-lo-san'tAoi,  a.  {$koU>$,  a thorn, 
and  on/Aoa,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants, 
confuting  of  West  Indian  shru^:  Order,  Cin- 
rhonacnc. 

SCOLTM1N.E,  skol-e-mi'ne,  a.  (aco^aa,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A snbfitnily  of  the  Turt^ellidw,  in 
which  the  shell  m more  produced  than  in  Tur- 
binetUnie,  and  the  top  always  acute ; the  surface 
rough  ; canal  short ; pillar  pished. 

ScoLTMi’S,  skol'e-mos,  a.  (aiWymoa,  a thistle,  Gr) 
A genua  of  MoUusra,  the  shell  of  which  is  sub- 
fusifotm,  and  armed  with  foliated  spires;  the  pillar 
with  distinct  phiits  in  the  middle : Type  of  the 
subfamily  Scolymins. 

ScoMRER,  sknraiicr,  a.  (Ijitin.)  Mockerel,  ■ genus 
of  fishes : Type  of  the  family  Scnmberidie. 

ScosiBERlD.E,  skom-ber'e-de,  f.  (acomArr.  one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  fishes,  includhig  the 
mackerels,  tunnies,  dories,  dte. 

SCf'MOBRntiE,  akom-ber-i'iic,  a.  (aenjnficr,  one  of 
the  geneni.)  A subf  ni  ik  of  the  Senniberidw, 
comprising  the  genera  Scomber  and  Auxis. 

ScoMBRE.sox,  skooi-bie'ookf*,#.  (scoutAer  and  caoAa) 

A genua  of  fishes  : Family,  Sahnnnirhe. 

ScoMM,  skoro,  a.  (acosuiMi,  a scoff,  l.at.)  A buffoon ; 

Tlie  jetmiiM,  or  t>Mfroona  of  qiMlity,  arc  vulvisb  la  ooQ* 

TersaticMw— L’iscraaf^. 
a jeer. 

IIU  vain  ovtcntatlon  t«  werthfly  oceffed  with  (tbe) 

aeoMM^  of  tho  orator. — Fotherbjf. 

— Obsolete  in  both  senses. 

ScoNTF.,  skons,  a.  (acAnna,  Dutch,  aXvma,  Swedish,  a 
fort  or  coaUe.)  A fort  or  bulwark  ; banco,  that 
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wli'i^  mutalns;  ftppHed  to  the  head  of  a candle*  I 
•tick,  in  which  Uie  candle  ia  inaerU'd;  a lar^e  j 
penaile  candlestick ; a man's  head,  in  contempt ; a 
mulct  or  fine,  probablj  in  reference  to  polUt^;  a 
fixed  Beat  or  ^elf,  lo^  in  thia  seriHe ; — r.  a.  to 
CDukt  or  fine. — Vulgar  and  obeolete  in  Utia  eetue, 
and  in  that  ef  the  corresponding  noun. 

Scoor,  akwp,  $.  {tckopy  Dutch,  Dan.  *l"vjfry  a 

ahore,  Swed.)  A large  ladle  ; a vms«l  with  a l<mg 
handle  fastened  to  it,  used  for  dii>pmg  liquore ; a 
fitile  hollow  piece  of  wood  for  baliug  boats;  an 
instrument  to  make  hollow ; a sweeping  stroke ; 
perhaps  ia  this  tense  it  should  be  neoop; 

Oh,  bell-kltel 

What,  all  my  pretty  chlekena  and  tbelr  dam, 

At  OQ«  fell  — Skakt. 

—V.  a.  to  take  mt  with  a scoop ; to  bde  out ; to 
make  hoUow,  as  a scoop ; to  remore.  m ai  to  bare 
a hollow.  Scoop-nct,  a net  so  formed  mi  to  sweep 
the  bottom  of  a rirer.  Seoop-ieheely  a wheel  made 
like  an  orerehot  water-wbe^  with  buckets  round 
Che  dreamferenee ; this  betag  turned  by  s steam- 
engine  or  other  power,  aooope  up  the  water  m 
which  the  lower  part  dipa,  and  thoa  raiaee  it  to  a 
bright  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  when 
the  bockeCa  turning  over  deposit  the  water  in  % 
teough  prepared  to  receive  it  t the  ocoop^wSeet  is 
aonmdmea  used  for  irrigating  lands. 

ScoopER,  akup'ur,  a.  Om  who  scoops. 

ScoPA,  ako'pa,  a.  (l^  a Gttle  brush.)  fn  Mim- 
malogy,  a fasciculus  of  long  fiaedd  hmia,  which 
may  grow  from  aaj  limited  part  of  tbe  body  or 
extremities. 

ScoPAiiIA,  sko-pa're-a,  a.  (scopa,  a broom,  Lat.  to 
which  use  it  is  adapted.)  A genus  of  phots: 
Order,  Sibthorpisceip. 

Scope,  skope,  a (scoptu,  LaL  sfo/ws,  from  skopeoy 
1 see  or  view,  Gr.)  Literally,  space  as  far  as  one 
can  see ; tbe  limit  of  intellectual  view , hence, 
aim  ; drift ; final  end ; liberty  ; leas  oommonly, 
excess; 

As  surfeit  Is  the  father  of  much  flMt. 

every  bv  the  immoderate  tis^ 

Turns  to  restraint. — 

extended  quantity— ( obsolete  in  this  sen^c) ; 

Tlie  scopes  of  land  (rranted  to  the  flnt  adreaturers 

were  too  tsf^e. — iMvies. 

length  ; sweep,  as  scope  of  cable. 

ScoPKLra,  sko-pel'us,  t.  a peak,  Gr.)  A 

genus  of  fishes : Family,  Sa!in<»md*. 

ScopiroHM,  aro|/c-f«wnn,  a.  (scoprt,  a besom  or 
broom,  and a form,  Lat)  Of  tbe  form  uf 
a besom  or  broom. 

5?copolu,  sko-poTe-a,  § (in  honour  of  John  An- 
thony ScopolL)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Subnocto. 

ScorPKT,  sknp'’pct,  e.  a.  (from  Scoop.)  To  bde 
out.— Obsolft^ 

Vain  man,  can  he  poesibly  hope  to  soeppet  it  oat  so  that 

asu 

Scops,  shops,  $.  (skopo*,  a watcher,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  ow  U : Family,  Stngidai. 

Sc*>mc,  skop’tik,  I a.  (s'-opfikna,  Gr.  from 

ScopTictL,  skop'tC'kdl,  1 sXv>y>/o,  I scoC)  Scof- 
fing.— little  used. 

The  Roman  orator,  discmirslng  of  $(»ptiaU  urbanity,  or 

jesting.— Srmt*. 

Scorruics,  akop'u-lns,  #r.  (fcopuloMt,  from  acopu- 
lua,  a rock,  L«t.)  Full  of  rucks;  roiky— liUb 
0£«d. 


scorus— scoRiFim 


Scopes,  sko'ptis,  ».  (tkftpot,  a watcher,  Or.)  The 
Umber,  a venus  nf  wading  birds:  Family,  Ardeadm. 

Sct>RBict*t.ATR,  skawr-bik'u-bte,  o.  (acurWrw/it*,  a 
deprcMion  or  cadty.  Lot.)  Pitted;  applied  in 
Katnrai  lliatorTtna  nirfaoe  that  ia  doeely  narked 
with  little  dt^preseions. 

ScoRntnra,  skawr-bu'tus,  $.  (probably  from  tbe 
Saxon  rcor,  a notch.)  In  Path<4ogy,  scurvy,— 
which  see. 

SroiiBUTiC,  ekawr-bu'tik,  \ a.  Diseased  wUh 

ScountmcAL,  akawr-lm'te-lcal,/  uemvy;  sub- 
ject to  scurvy  ; pertaining  to  scurvy. 

ScoBBUTiCALi.Y,  skawr-bu'te-kal-le,  atL  With  the 
scurvy ; with  a tendency  U ■curvy. 

SroRCB.— See  Scorse. 

ScoRcn,  skawrtch,  e.  a.  (scirooim,  Dutch,  or 
acoecnc^  burnt,  Sax. ) To  bum  saperficially ; te 
bum,  or  affect  p.'unfrdly  with  heat ; — p.  ia  to  be 
burned  on  tl>e  surface ; to  be  parched  or  dried  up. 

Scorched,  aknwrUbt,  part  a.  Parclied ; burned 
on  tbe  surface. 

ScoRCHiNO,  akawztsb  tng,  part  a.  Burning  SRper- 
ficUBy. 

ScosciiiKGRBSS,  skaerTtahlng-nto,  s.  The  quality 
of  scorching. 

SCOBDIPM,  skawr'de-um,  e.  (Ijilin.)  The  Water- 
germandnec,  a species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Teucrium. 

ScoRDiaol,  dkawr-difi'si,  s.  p!m.  (laitln.)  In  Aa- 
riqnity,  a larbarous  people  of  Pannonb  and 
Thrace,  said  to  he  in  tbe  habit  of  drinking  Imman 
Mood,  and  ef  sacrificing  their  captive  e&emies  to 
the  g^a. 

Score,  shore,  a.  (soar,  a notch,  Irish,  seor,  twenty, 
Sax.  Before  the  knowledge  of  writing,  our  an- 
cestors nambered  and  kept  acconctls  of  numlters, 
by  catting  Botches  on  a stw-k  <v  tally,  and  making 
one  notch  the  representatiun  of  twenty;  a simple 
line  or  mark  sened  tbe  same  purpose.)  A notch, 

^ or  long  inciidoB ; a line  drawn ; an  account  or 
reckoiimg,  as.  he  paid  hU  aco/*e;  an  account  kepL 
as,  to  begjn  npon  a new  score  ,■  debt ; season  or 
motive;  sake; 

You  act  your  ktndiUMS  on  Cydarla’a  aoore.— Drydaa. 
the  number  twenty.  In  Music,  the  oriiritial  and 
entire  draught  of  any  composithm,  or  its  Ir.ms- 
eripL  To  quit  scores^  to  poy  fully;  te  inalra  evea 
by  giving  aa  equivalent  A $on^  tn  score,  tlw 
wo^  of  a song  act  to  marie r.  a.  to  notch ; to 
mark ; to  cut ; to  engrave ; to  mark  by  a Hue  ; te 
set  down  as  ii  debt ; to  impute ; to  chnrge. 

Yofir  ibIUea  and  dcttaoelieo  ebanxo 

Wi*b  enrh  a whirl,  the  p«*t^  of  ynr 

Are  tired,  and  ranaot  sow’s  them  on  Ihv  atage.-~ Prgdn. 

Scored,  skonle,  ptxH.  a.  Notched;  set  dowa ; 
marked,  or  prepanri  for  hewing,  aa  scored  timber. 
In  Botany,  maikcd  wUli  pandlid  fines. 

Scoria,  sko're-a,  a (Greek.)  KepTted  matter;  the 
oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  n»e|al*i  wlim  kept 
for  a length  of  time  in  a slate  of  fn«ion.  In  the 
plurjl,  scorut  denotrs  the  HikWts  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  the  ritritic>l  earthy  nutcriak  which  are 
produced  in  the  smelting  '/  ores. 

So'RlACEora,  sko-re-a'shus,  a.  Resembfing  «eo- 
ria;  eontaining  scoria. 

I ScoRiPiCATlOK,  sko-re-fe-ka'sbun,  a.  In  MetaJ- 

1 Inrgy,  the  act  or  ojioration  of  reducing  a body, 

! eitlter  wholly  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

Sror. IKIED,  ^o're-fide,  a.  Reduced  to  seoria  or 
droaa. 
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bCOUIKuHM— SCORl’IUN. 


scouns  -SCOTIAPTEX. 


L SconiFORM,  skoWfawrm,  a.  Having  the  form  or 
external  appearance  of  scori^L 
I Scorify,  Kko're*6,  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or 
i drossj  matter. 

j ScoRiocs,  sko're-us,  a.  Drossy;  cmderr;  excre- 
I mcntitious. 

I ScoKX,  akawm,  r.  (esoamio,  Span,  gn^ont,  Welsh.) 

' Extreme  contempt ; tho  subject  of  extreme  con- 

tempt, disdain,  or  derbioo.  7'o  ianyk  to  scorn,  to 
deride,  as  contemptible; — r.  a,  to  hold  in  extreme 
contempt;  to  despiso;  to  contemn;  to  disdain; 
li  to  slight;  to  disregard n.  to  abovr  signs  of 
contempt.— Ofaeolcte  In  this  sense. 

He  said,  mine  eres  were  black,  and  my  hair  black, 
And  non,  I am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me. — SJtaJu. 

ScoRXER,  skawm'nr,  $,  One  who  scorns ; a scoffer. 

iicoRRFCL,  skawm'fMi,  (I.  Contemptuous:  disdain-, 
ful ; entertaining  scorn ; acting  in  defiance  or  dis- 
reganl. 

ScoRNFPLLT,  skawrn'fwl-le,  ad.  With  extreme 
contempt;  oontemptnmisly ; insolently. 

. ScouNFCLXE^s,  skawm'fui-nes,  «.  The  quality  of 
I being  scornful. 

Scorning,  skawm'ing,  #.  The  act  of  contemning; 
a treating  with  contempt,  slight,  or  disilain. 

, ScoRoniTB,  skor'o-dite,  s.  (tkorodoti,  garlic,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  tho  odour  it  emits  under  the  blowpipe.) 
A mineral  of  a pale  leek-green,  or  liver-brown 
colour.  Com|K>eition — oxide  of  copjjer,  22.5; 
arsenic  acid,  8d.5;  protoxide  of  iron,  27.5;  ma- 
trix, .3.0;  water,  20.0;  sp.  gr.  S.l  to  3.2;  bard- 
ncKS  = 3.5  to  4.0. 

ScoKoLrlTR,  skor'o-lite,  $.  (scorui,  dross,  Lat.  and 
iUAos,  a stone,  Gr.  in  alIn.<>ion  to  the  apfiearance  of 
the  mineral.)  A mineral  of  a reddbh-brown  colour; 
opaque ; full  of  small  cavities  like  a cinder.  Cnm- 
positioA — siiiea, 58.02;  alumina,  10.78;  protoxide 
of  iron,  13.328;  lime,  8.C2 ; water,  2.00:  sp.  gr. 
1.708;  hardness  — 2. 

ScoRr.ENA,  ikkawr-pe'na,  s.  (tkorpio*,  a scorpion, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  ^hvs:  Tyi>e  of  the  family  Scor- 
pamida?. 

ScoRP^NiD^,  skawT-pe'ne-de,  s.  (^toorpeena,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  fishes,  with  smooth 
scales;  the  eyes  prominent,  and  placed  near  the 
crown  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  head,  which  is 
armed  with  obtuse  tuberelt's  and  scattered  spines. 

.ScoRriERlKiV,  skawr-pe-iii'ne,  s.  (^teorpamn^  one  of 
the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Sc^qnenida?,  in 
wliich  the  head  Is  compressed,  and  the  body  in 
general  covered  with  smooth  scales. 

Sc'oRi’io,  skawr'pe-0,  $.  ( Ijitin  ) A genns  of  Arach- 
nidt'ans,  with  an  elongated  b^dy,  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  a long  slender  tail  formed  of  six  joints, 
the  last  of  which  is  armed  with  an  excessively 
acute  sting,  from  which  a venomoos  fluid  bwues: 
Family,  PedipaljiL  In  Astronomy,  the  eighth  sign 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  one  of  the  ancient  Zodiacal  con- 
stellations. When  this  constellation  rises,  Orion 
seta,  hence  the  mvthologica]  fable  of  the  death  of 
Orion,  who  perished  by  the  sting  of  a Bcnr]iion. 
Scorpio  b dbtingnbhed  by  the  mark  yY[.  It  con- 
tairni  44  stars,  of  which  AnUres  is  of  the  first ' 
magnitude.  I 

Scoiu’loN,  skawr'pe-on,  t.  In  Zoology  and  Astro- 
nomy, see  .Scorpio,  In  Scripture,  a kind  of  scourge 
armed  with  points  like  a scorpion’s  tail, 
tenon,  the  plant  Coronilla  emerua.  tScorpion./putst, 
a plant  of  the  genus  Mysotia  Heorpum-fiy,  on 
ins4‘c  t of  tho  genus  PaiKmia,  so  named  from  the 
li'R 


tail  resembling  that  of  a act)rjHon,  Scnrpttm's^  [I 
(Aorw,  a plant  of  the  gemis  Ulex.  Scorpion-icort,  [ 
the  plant  OniithopuH  scorpiudes.  M'uter-tcorpion^  > 
an  aquatic  insect  of  the  genus  Nepx 
ScoRns,  skawr'pi-s  ••  (Grvek  name  of  a kind  oi  \ 
sca-fiah.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family,  Zeidn. 
Sconrumus,  skawr-pc-u'rus,  a.  (akoipiot,  a scor- 
pion, and  ottra,  a tail,  Gr.)  Caterpillar,  or  Scot-  ' 
pion’s-tail,  a genua  of  Le^mmous  plants:  Sub-  | 
order,  I’apilionatce. 

ScoRSB,  SO0T9C,  a.  {teortOj  a course,  Ital.)  A ‘ 
course  of  dealing;  barter; — p.  a.  to  barter;  to 
exchange;  I 

But  Parade],  sore  bnitsed  with  the  blow,  j 

Could  not  arise,  tho  cotmter<JiaD(;e  to  seorw.—  i 
Spenter. 

to  chase. — Obsolete  in  all  its  senses. 

ScoRT.VTORT,  skawr-ta'tur-c,  a.  (tcoiiaior,  Lat.) 

Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  lewdnesa.  , 

ScoRTORNiS,  sluvrr-tawr'ms,  a. (sForfuM, dark, omii,  i 
lewd,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bir^ : FonjUy,  Caprimul- 
gids.  ^ j 

ScoRzoNERA,  skawT-zo-nc'ra,  s.  (tcorzon,  the  Cata-  ; 
Ionian  name  of  the  viper.)  Viper’s  gras#,  a genus  ! 
of  Composite  ulants : SuUirder,  Tubuliflorc.  | 
ScoRZA,  skawr^xa,  s.  In  Mincrulog>-,  a variety  oi  | 
Kpidote.  ' 

Scot,  akot,  a.  (sceat,  a part  or  portion,  rkof,  Xccl.)  jj 
In  Law,  a portion  of  money  a.*^>NS4'd  or  p:iid;  | 
also,  a tax  or  custom  paid  for  use  of  a sheritf  or  | 
bailiff,  hence  to  pay  one’s  sAot,  SnA  and  Ltt,  j 
pariah  paymenta (sco/^o,  S.-ix.)  a native  of  Scot-  | 
land.  Scot-free,  wiUiout  p.iyment ; untaxed ; un-  ! 
hurt.  I 

ScoTAi.,  skot  al,  > ».  In  I.aw,  the  keeping  of  an 
ScoTALE,  skut'ale, r ale-house  by  the  officer  of  a 
forest,  and  drawing  people  to  spend  their  money  for 
liquor  for  fear  of  his  dbplensure. 

Scotch,  skotsh,  p.  a,  (et}'moiogy  uncertain.)  To 
cut  with  hollow  incudons; 

Before  CorioU  be  tcoUM  aud  notcht  them  like  a car- 
bonad<i. — ShaJes. 

to  pack  hemp  previon.s  to  its  being  sent  to  market; 
to  prevent  a wheel,  cask,  rolliT,  &c.  from  going 
down  a declivity,  by  placing  something  under  the 
lower  side  of  it ; — t.  a slight  cut  or  incisu  n. 

Give  him  four  $muAe»  with  a knife.— 

8cot('fi  coihfpi,  or  tcotched  collopt,  veal  cut  Into 
small  pieces.  Scotch -hoppert,  a game  or  play  in 
which  boys  hop  over  lines  or  scotches  in  the  gnmnd. 
5C(»rcif,  skotah,  ) o.  Pertaitiing  to,  or  pro- 

.Scf>TTIHn,I  . *'.♦>,  r ?^>tland;— s. 

SC'insii,  / ^ ’ ) Scotch  atj>hiHlfl,  the  plant 

Tofifldia  alpina.  iScofcA  barley,  a variety  of  iwt- 
barley  made  by  simply  grinding  off  the  hmik.  .Sro/cA 
hole,  or  ffrren  borec^de,  a variety  of  the  Cabbage 
plant,  Urnssica  oleracea,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Scotls'id  as  a pot-herb.  Scotchman,  a native  of 
Scotland. 

Scoter,  sko'tnr,  «.  A came  of  the  Black-duck,  or 
Bla<dc-<iivcr,  Anns  nigra,  now  the  type  of  tho  sub- 
genus  Oidemia. 

Scotia,  sko'shs,  t,  (Greek,  darkness.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, tho  hollow  moulding  in  the  Iwse  of  a col- 
umn, Mween  the  fillets  of  the  tori.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  being  so  much  in  the  shadow.  From 
its  resemblance  to  a pulley,  it  is  also  sometimes 
ealh-d  troc&Uut. 

SctcriAiTEX.  akn-ti’np-tiks,  s.  (sit/fos,  dark,  and 
I apto,  1 affect,  Gr.)  A genus  of  owls:  Family, 

I Slrifeidw. 


SCUTINUS— SCOUT. 


SCOVKL-SCliAl’E. 


ScoTiyrs>  sko-ti'ims,  t.  ($L-oto$,  d^rk,  Or.’)  A ge- 
nus of  Colropteroiu  insect*:  Family,  Mclnsomn. 

ScoTiST,  skii'tUt,  a.  A member  of  an  old  schula-'tlc 
sect,  the  followers  of  Dans  Scotus,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing champions  of  Healism  in  the  thirtocnih  cejitory, 

ScoTomus,  sko-to'bc-iu,  t.  {slotot,  daik,  nud 
life,  Gn)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects ; Family, 
ilcliisoma. 

ScoT«>i>K8,  ako-to'dcs,  $.  (sketot,  dark,  eiJof,  Uke- 
I ness,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Fa- 
I mily,  Stcnclytra. 

ScoTobTXiA,  skot-o-dinV-a,  s.  (Greek,  dizstness.) 
In  Pathology,  vertigo,  with  obet^ty  of  vision,  tho 
consequence  of  cerebral  conjestton. 

ScoTOGRAPn,  skot'o-graf,  t.  (si-oto#,  dark,  and 
^tpko,  I write,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for  writing 
in  the  dark. 

ScoTOJiT,  skot'o-me,  t.  (tkofomay  vertigo,  from  shi- 
too,  I darken,  Gr.)  Dizziness,  with  dimnuss  of 
sight. 

SCOTOPIIILC5,  skot-ore-los,  s.  (akolo$^  dark,  and 
phUfo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  owlsi  Family, 
Strigidse, 

Sc‘om:A,  skot'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  R.  Scott  of 
Dublin.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plints:  Sub- 
order, PapHionaceac. 

Scotticism,  skot'te-slzm,  #.  An  iih'om  or  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Scotlaud. 

Scottish. — See  under  Scotch. 

ScorsDREi.,  skown'drei,  i.  (tconduolc^  a Inrker, 
Ital  ) A mean,  worthless  fellow ; a rascal ; a low 
petty  villain a.  low;  mean;  rasc.'illy;  bn»o. 

ScoL'NDREMSM,  skown'drcl-izm,  s.  Baseness;  tur- 
pitude; rascality. 

ScocR,  skowT,  r.  <1,  (skaunm,  Goth,  tcvr,  a soonr- 
uig.  Sax.  scAmirm,  Dutch.)  To  rub  hard  with 
any  rough  substance  in  order  to  clean  the  surface ; 
to  brighten  and  clean  by  friction ; to  purge  rio- 
lently;  to  remove  by  scouring ; 

I wUl  wear  a garment  all  of  blooft, 

An«l  stain  my  favour  in  a bloo«ly  maitk. 

Which,  wash’d  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  It.— 

6hakt. 

to  range  about  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  or  diiv- 
ing  away,  as,  to  scour  the  sea  of  pirates;  to  pass 
quick  over  or  along; 

Not  so,  when  quick  Camilla  sewra  tho  plain. — 

— r.  n.  to  perform  tho  office  of  clraning  utensils  by 
rubbing;  to  clean;  to  be  purged  or  lax;  to  run  j 
with  eagerness  and  baste ; to  rure ; to  range. 
ftroUKER,  skowr'ur,  s-  One  who  scours;  a drastic 
cathartic;  one  who  runs  swiftly. 

Scourge,  skurj,  $.  (probably  from  scora  and 
or  give,  that  is,  give  scores  or  cuts,  eseottryre,  Fr. 
scorreyia,  a leather  thong,  Ital.)  A whip;  a lash ; 
a whip  for  a top ; a punishment ; vimlictiTe  afilic- 
tion ; the  person  or  thing  that  afflicts,  harasses,  nr 
destroys;— r.  a.  to  lash  with  a whip;  to  whip;  to 
punish;  to  chastise;  to  chasten;  to  castigate  with 
any  punishment  or  affliction ; to  afflict  greatly ; to 
hankss,  torment,  or  ir^ore. 

ScouRGEB,  skorj'ur,  s.  One  who  scourges. 
ScoCRiNG,  ikowrlng,  #.  A IcHnseness;  a ilux;  the 
act  of  cleaning  the  surface  by  rubbing. 

Scoi:T,  skowt,  s.  (ecout,  from  ecouUr,  to  hear  or 
listen,  Fr.)  In  Military  tactics,  a person  sent  be- 
fore an  army  to  obser\‘e  the  motions  of  the  enemy ; 
a high  rock — (not  used  in  this  sense);— r.  ».’lo 
act  as  a scout ; 

Wlih  obscure  wing 

Seoul  far  and  wide  Into  the  ix-alni  of  u«i,'ht. — JfiVion. 


— V.  a,  to  Rneer  at ; to  treat  with  disdain  and  con- 
tempt.—Vulgar. 

ScovKL,  sko'vel,  s,  Welsh.)  A mop  for 

sweeping  ovens. 

Sr«iw,  skow,  9.  (srWir,  Dutch.)  A large  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  used  as  a feny-boat,  or  for  loading  or 
unloading  veiwscla;— p.  a.  to  convey  in  a scow, 
— a word  chiefly  used  in  Anterica. 

Scowl,  skowl,  r.  n.  (from  Scul  in  scowl- 

eyod,  Sax.)  To  wrinkle  the  brows  in  disple.-isure; 
to  look  sullen  or  sour,  severe,  or  angry:  to  look 
gloomy,  dark,  or  tcm^HJ&tuous;— p.  a.  to  drive  with 
a scowl  or  fnmm ; 

Tlio  louring  element 

Seovls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape— »now  or  shower.— 

JJiUuH. 

— (obsolete  in  this  sense a.  a look  of  .sullenness 
or  discontent;  gloom  ; dark  or  nule  najtect, 
ScoWLiNOLY,  skowl  ing-le,  aU.  With  a frowning 
and  sullen  look  or  aspect. 

ScfLAiHiLK,  skrabltl,  p.  n.  to  scrape  or 

to  Bcnbble,  Dutch,  krabbrin.  Germ.)  To  scrape, 
paw,  or  scratch  with  the  hands — (use«l  in  this  sense 
only  iu  America);  to  make  scribbled  marks. 

He  feigned  himself  mad  In  their  hands,  and  seroltUd 
ou  the  doors  of  the  gate. — 1 zxl.  13. 

Scrapple,  skraf'f],  r.  n.  To  scramble ; to  be  indus- 
trious; to  shuffle;  to  use  evasion.— Obsolete. 
Scrag,  skrag,  s.  (probably  from  Crag,  the  neck.) 
Anything  lean,  as  a tcra^  of  mutton;  vulgarly, 
a raw-boned  persop. 

ScRAGOEi>,  skrag 'ged,\  a,  (probably  from  Cra^gred) 
ScRAOGT,  skrag  ge,  Rough;  oneven  ; full  of 

protuberances  or  asperities;  lean  with  roughness. 
ScRAOOEi»’ES8,  skrag^god-nes,)  s.  Leanness,  or 
ScRAOGiNEss,  skmg'ge-ncs,  / leanness  with 
roughnetts;  ruggedness;  unevenness. 

SCRAcGiLT,  skrag'ge-le,  ad,  With  leanness  and 
roughness. 

ScRAMiiLR,  wram'bl,  p.  a.  (^terammen,  to  scratch, 
Dutch,  probably  from  the  same  root  as  Scrape  or 
Scrabble.)  To  use  the  hands  with  disorderly 
e.igerness,  either  in  contending  to  get  possession 
of  something  when  competing  with  others,  or 
in  trying  to  a«scend  a place  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  feet  only  to  be  used ; — s.  the  act  of  scram- 
bling. 

.ScBAMiiLER,  scram 'blur,  s.  One  who  scrambles. 
ScRANULiNO,  skram'bling,  s.  The  act  of  climbing 
by  the  help  of  the  hands;  catching  at  cagrrly  and 
without  ceremony, 

ScRANCH,  skrdnsh,  p.  n.  (tckrafuutfn,  Dntch.)  To 
grind  with  the  teeth. — A vulgar  word,  not  in  use 
except  in  Scotland  and  America. 

SCRANRKL,  skran'nel,  a,  (etymology  nneertain.) 
Sliglit;  poor;  worthless. — Obsolete. 

They,  whtn  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  ou  their  fcraiMri  pipes  of  wretched  straw.- 

Milton. 

ScR.tF,  scrap,  a.  (from  Scrape.)  A small  piece;  a 
fragment;  a crumb;  a detached  piece  of  literary 
composition ; a small  piece  of  p.iper. 

Pregiiant  with  thousand  flits,  the  scrap  tmwv’n 
And  silent,  sells  a king,  or  buys  a qticvii.— Tbps. 

Scrapdtooi,  a blank  book  for  the  preservation  of 
short  pieces  of  poetry,  or  other  extracts  from  books 
or  papers. 

SCRAPK,  scrape,  p.  o.  (srrropatt,  Sax.  sebraapenj 
Swed.  fkmpfT,  D.tn.)  To  rnb  tho  anrface  by  a 
*h.irp  or  rough  instrument:  to  clean  by  rubbing 
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the  aarfaoe ; to  act  upon  the  aarfooe  bjr  a grating  ! 
ooiae ; 

The  chlminir  clocks  to  dtoner  call, 

A hundrod  (bwtstcp*  tcrapt  the  marbled  h&n.-^/b|»e. 

— r.  ff . to  make  a harah  noise ; to  pinj  awkwanllj 
on  a violin  ; to  make  aa  awkward  bow ; to  tcrajie 
aquaintance,  to  make  one's  self  acquainted;  to 
ctuTT  favour  by  bowing;— a.  (arro&f  Dan.  $krap^ 
Swe^)  a mb  by  semping;  the  sound  of  the  feet 
drawn  over  the  floor;  a peq»lexity  or  distress;  that 
which  harasses, — a low  application  of  the  word. 

ScRAPEB,  skra'por,  $.  An  instrument  by  which 
anything  is  scraped;  a miser;  a vile  fiddler. 

SCUAPIKO,  skra'ping,  a.  That  whkh  U scraped  off, 
as  the  Bcraplngs  ot  the  street. 

ScRAPTER,  skrap'tur,  s.  A genoa  of  Hymenoptcr- 
ous  insects:  Family,  Apidjs. 

SCRAPTIA,  skrap'she-a,  s.  (siupto,  I dig,  Or.)  A 
genua  of  C<^eopteroua  insects:  Family,  Tracbe> 
lidea. 

ScRAT,  skrat,  s.  (serttta.  Sax.)  A hermaphrodite ; 
— r.  a.  to  scratch*— Obsolete. 

Ambitious  mind  a world  of  wealth  would  havsi, 

Bo  scroa  and  scrapes  for  scarfs  aod  scomlc  dross.— 
Mir.  for  Magig. 

ScRATcn,  skratsh,  r.  a.  (irotzrm,  Genn.  kratzeny 
Dutch,  sFro/zo,  Swed.)  To  tear  or  mark  a surface 
with  something  pointM  or  edged,  as  the  nails;  to 
wound  or  hurt  slightly ; to  mb  with  the  nails,  so  as 
not  to  wound ; to  write  or  draw,  as  with  scratches ; 
to  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws.  To  $cmick  otUy 
to  ersse;  to  obliterate  an  incision  made  on  a sur* 
face  by  scratching: — «.  a slight  wonnd.  InArcbiteo 
tore,  scrofck'trorifc,  a kind  ot  fresco  with  a black 
ground  on  which  a white  plaster  is  laid,  which, 
Ixing  scratched  with  an  iron  bodkin,  the  black  ap- 
pears through  the  holes,  and  serves  for  shadowa 
In  Botany,  scrafcA-ireecf,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
plant  Gallium  aparine,  or  Cleavers. 

ScRATCiiBR,  skratsh 'or,  $.  The  person  or  tiling 
that  scratchea.  I 

Scratches,  skratsh 'es,  s.  In  the  Manege,  a disease 
consisting  of  dry  chaps,  riRs,  or  scab^  generated 
between  the  heel  and  pHstrm  joint. 

ScRATCHixoLT,  akratsbmg-le,  ad.  With  the aetkm 
of  scratching. 

ScRAW,  akraw,  s.  Surface  or  scurf  ground;  turf. 
— Kot  used. 

Scrawl,  skrawl,  P.  a.  and  m To  draw  or  wrrite 
awkwardly  and  irreguUrly ; — s.  unskilful  inele- 
gant writing. 

SCRAWLBR,  skrmwl'ur,  s.  One  who  scrawls;  a 
hasty  or  awkward  writer. 

SCRAT,  skray,  i.  The  sea>swaIlow,  Hlnindo  marina. 

ScRRARLP.,  skr«'a-bl,  a.  (scrertW/u,  from  screo,  1 
spit  out,  Lst.)  That  may  be  spit  out, — Obsolete. 

Screak,  skreek,  r a.  (^tbrttka,  Itol.  siri/brr,  Swed.) 
To  make  a shrill  or  loud  sound  or  outcry ; to  creak, 
as  a door  or  wheel — (obsolete)  ; 

The  little  babe  did  loudly  $crik*  and  squalL— ^jpouer. 
— a screech ; s creaking. 

ScRF.AM.  skreem,  r.  a.  (rrotauui,  rhtgman.  Sax. 
ytgarmuy  Weliib.)  To  utter  a shrill  cry,  as  in  terror 
or  agony ; to  cry  shrilly ; 

1 heard  Ibe  owl  Krtami,  and  the  erleket  ery. — Skakt. 

— j.  a shriek,  or  sharp  shrill  cry  uttered  in  pain; 
the  shrill  cry  of  a bird,  as  of  the  owL 

ScRBAKKR,  skre'inur,  $.  One  who  screama  In 
Ornithology,  a wailing  bird,  of  which  there  are  two  ' 
epeciea  which  sre  natives  of  Ameiici. 


;=}  • 

ScKKAMiNO,  skreemlng,  a The  act  of  ottering 
screama  j 

Screech,  skreetsh,  v.  n.  ftkrikfiy  Swed.  seArem,  | 
(term,  ytgrtt^ny  from  (rectrm,  to  creak,  Irish.)  I 
To  cry  out  with  a sharp  shrill  voice,  as  in  terror  , 
or  anguish ; to  scream ; to  shriek ; to  cry,  as  a 
night-owl; — s.  the  act  of  screeching;  a scream;  1 
a shriek.  Scrtech-owly  an  owl  that  utters  its  cry  | 
during  night ; the  Strix  flammea,  or  Barn-owl,  of 
British  ornithologists; — a.  like  the  sereech>owL  I 
ScREKD,  skreed,  a In  Architecture,  a wooden  rule  ; 
for  running  mooldinga  Scrttdt  are  also  tbs  ex-  ! I 
treme  guides  on  the  margins  of  walla  for  floating  to  i 
by  the  aid  of  the  rulea  t 

SCRBKir,  skreen,  «.  (ecroa,  Fr.  from  Ftmo,  I sepa- 
rate, Gr.)  Anything  that  affords  shelter  or  con- 
cealment ; a frame  to  exclude  light,  beat,  or  cold ; 
a riddle  used  for  sifting  lime,  sand,  coals,  corn,  Ac.  : | 

In  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  a partition  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  tuually  highly  ornamented,  fur 
separating  one  portion  a church  from  another. 

In  Ship-building,  screen  Imlk-keady  the  aflmost  i 
bulk-head  under  the  round-house;— v.  o.  to  sepa-  \ 
rate,  so  as  to  protect  from  inconvenienoe,  injury,  or  : > 
danger;  to  shelter;  to  conceal;  to  sift;  to  riddle. 
Screw,  akru,  t.  {$croef^  Dutch,  sirure,  or  sime, 

Dan.)  One  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  consist-  i 
ing  of  a spiral  ridge  or  groove,  winding  round  a 
cylinder,  so  aa  to  cut  eiery  line  on  the  surface 
parallel  to  the  axis  at  the  same  angle.  The  screw  | 
is  either  malt  or  ftmalty  according  as  it  is  cut  on  ! 
the  external  surface  of  a solid  cvlindcr,  or  within 
a cylindrical  bole.  Screw  of  ArrAisnedes,— see 
Architnidean.  The  douhU  screir,  or  Hunter' t screw, 
as  it  is  called  from  the  inventor,  consists  in  the 
combinstion  of  two  screws  of  unequal  fineness  of 
thread,  one  of  which  works  within  the  other.  ' 

This  modification  of  the  screw  produces  a power 
which  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extenL  The 
micrometer  screw  is  a contrivance  aiUpted  to  sstro- 
noinical  or  optical  instnimenta,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  angles  with  great  exactness.  In  Car-  1 
pentry,  a tertw-ttaily  or  troud-srrer,  a cylindrical 
nail  on  which  a screw  is  cut.  The  bead  has  a slit 
acroea  It,  into  which  the  pmnt  of  a screw-driver  | 
msy  be  in.«ierted,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  ^ 

Tuil  round  in  forcing  it  into  wood.  Screw-drircr, 
a cliiael-shaped  instmment,  but  with  a blunter 
point,  used  in  forcing  borne  screw-naila  In 
Botany,  screw-pme,— see  randaiuua.  Screw- 
tree,  a plant  of  the  gemis  llvlicteres ; — v.  a.  to 
turn  or  apply  a screw  to;  to  press;  to  fasten  or 
make  firm  by  a screw;  to  force;  tosqneese;  to 
oppress  by  exactions ; to  deform  by  ountortions. 

He  MTeiM  Ills  fsM  Into  a hardened  smUe.— I^rjHlra. 

To  screw  out,  to  press  out ; to  extort  To  screw 
•7>,  to  force;  to  bring  by  violent  prw»ure.  To 
tcrew  Ml,  to  force  In  by  turning  or  twisting. 

ScrtinATious,  skri-ba'shus,  a SkilAil  in,  or  fond 
of,  writing. 

Strirrlb,  skrib'bl,  r,  a.  (teribUIoy  dim.  of  srriSo, 

I write,  Ijit.)  To  write  with  haste,  nr  without 
regard  to  rorr^ness  or  elegance ; to  til)  with  worth- 
less writing; — p.  i».  to  write  neirligeoUy  or  inele-  j 
gantly s.  wortlilese  or  careless  writing ; a writing 
of  little  value. 

Sc'Rinni.EK,  skrih'hinr,  s.  One  who  orribblea;  a 
petty  author;  a writer  of  no  reputation. 

ScHiBDLiNGLY,  skribl>Iing-lr,  ad  In  a acribUing 
msnner. 
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SrninK,  skribe,  $.  CFmich,  scriba,  from  »rriho^  I 
writ^,  Ijit.)  A writer;  « notarr.  In  Scriptur#, 
a clerk  or  iccretarj.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
Jewiah  hUtorj,  a coprist,  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
interprvter  of  the  law:— r.  <i,  in  Carpentry,  to 
mark  so  as  to  fit  an  edge  to  an  irregtiUr  surface. 

ScniDlXG,  skri'bing,  a.  In  Carpentry,  the  act  of 
fitting  the  edge  of  a hoard  to  an  irregnlar  surface. 

ScitiMCK,  skri'mnr,  f.  (eammear,  Fr.)  A gladiator ; 
a fcncing-Jnastrr.— Ol»ulete. 

The  terimert  of  :helr  nation, 
lie  swore^  had  neither  mxtiivn,  gtiard,  nor  oye^ 
Ifjroa  oppos’d  theni.— .S'Aoiia. 

SeniMP,  akrimp,  a.  (sArwui/jen,  shrivelled,  Swed.) 
Short;  scanty :—r.  o,  to  ciintmet ; to  shorten;— 
§.  a niggard. — Not  in  common  use,  bat  still  used 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  in  all  ite 
aenaes. 

SczttNR,  akrine,  a.  (scnniMin,  Lat  eacrfn,  Norm.) 
A shrine ; a chest,  book-case,  or  other  similar  re- 
pository.— Obsolete. 


Help  then,  O holy  TtrRtn,  chief  of  nine. 
Thy  weaker  Doric*  to  perforru  thy  will; 
Lay  forth,  out  of  thin*  erorlastmg  aeriae, 


Tb«  aaUque  roLLi  which  there  Us  bidden  still.— 
SpenMfT. 

Scitir,  skrip,  s.  (KrlfitHm^  LaL)  A certificate  in 
evidence  of  some  property  possessed  by  the  holder 
of  it,  as  in  bank  stock— (y^ro6,  something  puc- 
kered or  drawn  together,  Welsh,)  a small  bag;  a 
wallet ; a satcheL 

ScnxPl'AOE,  skrip'paje,  s«  That  which  is  contained 
in  a scrip. — Obsolete. 

Thoush  not  with  hag  and  baggsge, 

Yet  with  scrip  and  Krip^ngt. — S^>nkM. 

Script,  akript,  i.  A small  writing;  a scrip. — Ob- 
solete. 

I jrou  told  of  every  aeript  and  bond.— CAaseer. 

SCRIPTORT,  akrip'tnr-e,  o.  Expressed  in  writing; 
not  verbal. — Little  used. 

ScmrruR.vr.,  skrip'tn-ral,  a.  Contained  in  the 
scriptures;  acconling  to  the  scripturra. 

ScniPTfRALiRT,  skrip'tu-ral-l-«t,  $.  In  Ecclesiantl- 
cal  HUtory,  a name  sometimes  given  to  a I’roU?i- 
tant,  as  relying  on  the  scriptures  only,  and  not  on 
the  traditions  of  the  church. 

ScKlPTl'BK,  skrip'tnre,  s.  (iwn'/rfMm,  Ijit.)  Any- 
thing written  ; by  way  of  distinction,  si'.cred  writ- 
ings; the  Bible. 

ScKiPTi’RiST,  skrip'tu-rist,  s.  One  well  vcr>cd  in 
the  scriptures. 

SCRlVENKR,  skriv^mr,  a.  (sen'mao,  Ttal.  acrUn,  I 
write,  Lat.)  A writer;  a person  who  drew  con- 
tracts or  other  writings— (not  used  in  these  senses ' ; 
a money-broker ; one  who  places  money  at  interest. 

ScRonicrLATED,  skro-bik'u-Iay-ted,>  n.  (smAiVni- 

ScHonicL'LATB,  skro-bik'u-lste,  / /tur,  a fur- 
row, Lat. ) In  Botany,  ditched  ; furrowed ; irreg- 
ularly pitted. 

Scitomcci.t,  skro-bik'n-li,  s.  piu,  'Latin.)  In  An- 
tiquity, the  altars  dedicateil  to  the  infernal  ^ods, 
consisting  simply  of  holes  dug  In  the  ground,  into 
which  the  libations,  &c.  were  poured. 

ScRorci.A,  skrof'u-la,  ».  (T.atin,  a little  pig)  In 
I’aihology,  a disease  princip.'illy  chameterixed  by  a 
chronic  swelling  of  the  absorbent  gimids,  which 
tend  very  slowly  to  imperfect  siippuntion.  It  is 
so  calKd  because  swine  are  sekl  tu  be  KuhJ<'Ct  to  a 
similar  morbid  affection.  It  is  also  calbd  ttrumn: 
by  the  French  ecrouellea^  which,  by  the  Scotch, 
has  been  comiptod  into  enteU;  by  ilie  English  it 
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is  c.allei!  the  F»’.ay’s  eW/.  from  the  siipcretitions  be- 
hef  that  a pere<rn  aiHicted  with  it  could  be  cured 
on  being  tonched  by  ihe  king. 

SCROFiri.ors,  ^‘kmf ’u-lns,  o,  rertnining  to  scrofula, 
or  partaking  of  its  uotore;  diseased  or  affected 
with  scmfiili. 

ScRou.,  skn>le,  $,  (probably  from  Roll.)  A roll  of 
parchment  or  p.ipcr  written  upon.  In  Arrhitec- 
lure,  a convolved  or  spiral  ornament ; al*o,  the 
Tolut*^  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  In 
Heraldry,  the  ornament  pLsccil  umh*r  the  eseut- 
cheon.  cont.nining  a motto,  alluding  to  the  bearings, 
the  hearer's  or  anee-tor’s  name,  or  some  other 
matter  connected  with  him. 

ScROPMiCKniAi.tJS,  skrof-e-5ef'a-lua,  $,  (Merftphuhu, 
or  icrfifitln,  I.at.  and  ke/ihalc^  a head,  Gr.)  A 
genas  of  fishes ; Family,  Sslmonidn?. 

ScnopRrLARiA,  akrof-n-la're-a,  a.  (from  its  siip- 
poeed  virtues  in  coring  serofnla.)  Fgwort,  a ge- 
of  plants:  Type  of  the  order  Scrophularvices?. 

ScROPiiUT-ARlACB.f;,  skrof-n-la-ri-a'se-e,)  $.  («to- 

ScROPiitXAni?!R.T:,  sknif-u-la-rin'e-e,  f phala- 
FM,  one  of  the  genera.)  An  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbe  or  subahrnbs,  with  op- 
posite srshrons  leaves,  and  yellow  or  purple  floweri; 
calyx  fuur  or  fire* parted;  corolla  monopetaloua 
deciduous;  bilabiate:  stamens  usnally  four ; ova- 
rium twn-cidletl ; style  one ; stigma  two-Iobed  or 
nndixudtrd:  seeds  small- 

ScROTAL,  hkro'tal.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting 
the  scrotum.  ScroMl  hernia,  pmtnision  of  any  of 
the  contents  uf  the  alxlumen  into  the  scrotum.— 
See  Oscheocele. 

SenoTiroRM.  skro'te-fiwrm,  n,  (srrofi»m,  a bag,  and 
Jurtna,  a form,  loit.)  In  Botany,  purae-like; 
bog-like,  as  the  nectary  of  the  genus  Satyrium. 

ScROTOCELE,  skro-to-sele,  M.  (acrotum.  Lot.  and 
tele,  a tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a mongrel 
and  Iwrbamns  synonym  of  Osel>cocele,— which  sec. 

ScttOTt'M,  skn/tum,  a.  In  .\natomy,  the 

cutaneous  envelope  of  the  teates.  Cowcer  o/*  the 
ecrotum,  chimney-sweepers’  cancer,  or  soot-w.rt, 
a peculiar  disorder,  beginning  as  a wart-Uke  ex- 
crescrnce  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum. 

ScKovLE,  skrnyl,  a,  {ecrtmellre.  the  king's  evil,  Fr. 
or  JcArixi/,  thin,  meagre,  leoa,  Dutch.)  A mean 
fellow ; a wretch, 

Tlie  acroylfaot  Angters  fkmt  you  as  kings.— I 
Hang  'em  tcroylea,  there’s  aothing  In  them  V the  world* 
— JJni  Jonmmr  | 

ScRrn,  skmb,  e.  a,  (*cr'’Ua,  Swed.  $cht-ubben,  \ 
Germ.)  To  rub  hard  with  something  cuarae  or  ^ 
rough  ; — c.  n.  to  work  hai-d  and  be  penurious  : — | 
«.  a mean  fellow*  anything  mean  or  despicable;  > 
a worn  out  bnish- 

SCRCiiDKD,  skrub'bed,)  a.  Small  and  mean  ; stnn- 

SCRt'Uur,  8krubl>e,  ^ in  growth.  Scrubby- 

oak,  a plant  uf  the  genna  Lophini. 

ScRi  DSTONE,  skrub'stone,  t.  (acr«6  and  atone.')  A 
a|>et'iea  of  caleiferona  sandktone,  used  fur  scrubbing 
the  surfaces  of  hewn-stone,  flagstone  floors,  &c. — 
LocaL 

Scurp.— See  S<mrf. 

Si  Rt’PLR,  skroo'pl,  *.  (a<*rw;w//e,  Fr.  from  arrupnlua, 
a doubt,  ?4it.)  Doubt;  hesitation;  ditficnlty  of 
determination,  generally  about  small  matters  * pro- 
verbially, any  small  quantify  ;—{acrvpulum,  dim.  of 
tentpuM,  a aiirt  of  pebble  prolwbly  used  in  count- 
ing, Lat.'  originally  the  24tli  part  of  the  Roman 
uncia;  afrerwanla  the  60th  part  of  an  hour.  In 
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I PliarmftCT^  a mwiiura  of  = 20  RTtins,  or 

I the  24th  {>art  nf  the  ounce  trojr.  In  Astronomy, 

I the  umo  oa  digit, — which  mo  ; — v.  n.  to  doubt ; 

to  hesitate. 

ScKm.RR,  skroo'plur,  s,  A doubter;  one  who 

1 hesitiitca.  \ 

! ScRtJrL’i.izB,  skroo'pu-Uze,  r.  a.  To  perplex  with 
I scmples  of  conscience. 

' Other  articles  may  be  aeruputixAL — ManUtfu  (1825). 

I ScRrpuLosiTT,  skrii-pa-los'e-te,  a.  {icrvpulojtitm, 

I I.at)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous; 
nicen^;  preciseness. 

Scrupulous,  skroo'pn-lua,  a.  (fcrupfilosus,  Ijit ; 
I $crvpttirux,  Fr.)  Nicely  doubtful ; bar»l  to  satisfy  j 
I in  matters  of  conscience ; given  to  object ; cap- 
I tioos;  nice;  doubtful;  careful;  vigilant:  cautious.  i 
I SCRUPi  LOUSLY,  skroo'pu-lua-le,  ad.  With  a nice 
I regard  to  minute  particulars,  or  to  exact  propriety. 

! 8CRurrtx>usKRss,  scroo'pu-Ius-nc^  a.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  scrupulous;  scnipubisity. 

. ScRUTABLK,  skroo'U-bl,  o.  DUoovcruble  by  in- 
i vestigation  or  inquiry. 

ScRUTATiotr,  skru-ta'shun,  t.  Search ; examina- 
tion ; inquiry, — Not  luaxl. 

Scrutator,  skrd-ta'tur,  a.  (from  sem/e/*, 

I One  who  scrutinizes;  a close  examiner  or  inquirer. 

I Scrutineer,  skroo'to-neer,  a.  One  who  scrutinizes; 

I an  examiner. 

I ScRifTiNizE,  skroo'te-nize,  r.  a.  (fr«»m  Scrutiny.) 

! To  search  closely  ; to  exainiue  critically.  ^ 

’ ScHnriNizKR,  sk^'tin-i-zur,  a.  One  who  examines 
( - critically. 

ScRUTiNous,  skroo'tin-us,  a.  Closely  inquiring  or 
examining;  cuaptious. 

Scrutiny,  skroo'te-ne,  t.  (scrufin,  Fr.  tenUiniMm 
from  scr«/or,  I Krntch  closely,  I.at.)  Close 
search;  minute  inquiry.  In  the  primitive  Church, 
an  examination  of  catechumens  in  the  last  week  of 
Lent,  who  were  to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 
In  the  Canon  law,  a little  paper  billet  on  which  a 
rote  is  written. 

SCKUTOIRE,  skroo  tawr',  «.  femVmVe,  from  ecrire, 
to  write,  Fr.)  A kind  of  cabinet  or  desk,  with  a 
door  or  lid  folding  downwards  fur  the  oonrcnience 
of  writing  upon  it. 

I ScRUZR,  akruoz,  p.  a.  To  squeeze  ; to  compress. 

I UbtSiik  out  of  Ilia  earrloD  corse 

I The  loathful  life. — Sp^iutr. 

I ScRT,  ikry,  t.  In  Falconry,  a great  flock  of  fowL 
< Sevtt,  akuti,  V.  n.  (from  actid,  a shot,  S«cd.  aceotan, 
to  shoot,  flee,  or  haste  away,  Sax.)  To  be  driven 
j with  precipitation,  as  a ship ; to  flee  precipitately ; 

— «.  a cloud  swirUy  driven  by  the  wind. 

' The  combat  thickens  like  the  storm  that  fliea, 

I From  veatTanl,  where  the  showery  ariso.»/>pj>(iea. 

I Sci  DPLE,  skud'dl,  r.  n.  To  scud  awkwardly;  a 
I rulgarism,  commonly  pronounced 

ScuDO,  sku'dd,  $.  ( Italian.)  A silver  coin  and  money 
of  account  of  rarious  vaJoea  in  Rome,  Sicily,  and 
Malta. 

Sci  PFLE,  skuffl,  a.(r4w/fa,  topush,  Swed.)  Acon- 
fusrd  contest,  in  which  the  parties  struggle  blindly 
or  without  direction p.  n.  to  fight  or  contend 
confanedly. 

fk  i’FFLEK,  skurflur,  t.  One  who  scuffle*, 
j Scuo,  skng,  V.  a.  shade,  Swed.)  To  hide* 

—Obsolete,  i 

SCULK,  skulk,  p.  n.  (iZra/er,  I)aiL  achuiUn,  Dutch.) 
To  luric  in  hiding  places;  to  lie  close;—*,  among 
•port&mcn,  a company  or  baulk  of  foxes.  [ 
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SCULKER-SCURFINESSL 


ScuLKER,  skalk'ur,  a.  A lurker ; one  who  aculks. 

Scull,  skul,  a.  (aluU^  a shell,  the  skull,  Dan.)  A 
small  boat  which  one  person  roax ; one  who  scuIU 
a boat ; a short  oar,  whose  loom  is  only  equ.-d  in 
length  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  boat  to  be  rowed, 
so  that  one  person  may  manage  two  of  them ; tlie 
cranium, — sec  Skull ;-^*ceo/e,  an  assembly,  Sax.) 
a shoal,  or  multitude  of  fish ; 

They  fly,  or  die,  like  sealed  aeutta, 

Bofuro  the  belching  wlialo.— 

— r.  a.  to  propel  a boat  by  means  of  a scull  placed 
over  a notch  in  the  stem. 

Sculler,  skullur,  a.  A boat  rowed  by  one  man 
with  two  sculbt.  in  oonlradi»tinctiou  to  one  propelled 
by  oars  ; a person  who  sculls.  j 

Scullery,  skul'lur-c,  a.  Tlie  apartment  for  wash-  [ 
ing  up  the  dishes  and  utensils,  where  the  scullion  | 
work&  j 

SciXLioN,  skul'ynn,  a.  A servant  of  the  scullcrr.  Ij 

Soi’LLiuNLY,&kal'yun-le,  oJL  like  a scallion ; low;  V 
base.— Obsolete.  I 

This  fellow  brought  forth  his  aeuUionJjf  paraphraM  on 

St  Paul. — Milton.  i 

Sculp,  skulp,  r.  a.  (scu//>o,  LaL)  To  carve;  to 
engrave. — Obsolete. 

0,  that  the  tenor  of  mv  Just  complaint,  | 

SVere  aatlpi  with  steel  on  Mfclui  of  a<Iamant. — SniJj/a.  i 

SCDLPONF..R,  skul-po'ne-e,  s.  ;>/«.  (Latin.)  In  Ro-  i 
man  Antiquity,  a kind  of  ahoes  worn  by  slaves  of  I 
both  sexes,  consisting  simply  of  blocks  of  wood  ^ 
made  hollow,  and  stropped  to  the  feet. 

SouLPTiLE,  skulp'tile,  a.  Fonnod  by  sculpture. 

Sculptor,  akulp'tur,  *.  A carver;  an  artist  ir 
sculpture. 

Sculptural,  skulp'tu-rol,  a.  rertaining  to  sculp- 
ture. 

Sculpture,  skulp'tnre,  a.  (French,  acuJptura^  Lat.) 
The  act  of  imitating  forms  by  chiselling  and  cutting 
away  ftolid  substances ; the  coneil  work  so  furmed. 
Properly,  the  word  includes  works  in  clay,  wa.x, 
woo^  metal,  and  stone;  hut  it  is  generdly  re- 
stricted to  tliose  of  the  Ixst  material,  the  tenns 
modelling,  casting,  and  carving  being  applied  to 
the  others  o.  a.  to  can’o,  to  work  in  sculpture. 

Sculptured,  skulp 'turde,  yNirL  a.  Carved;  en- 
graved. 

Scum,  skum,  a.  (aJhim,  Swod.  and  Dan.)  Extraneous 
matter,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  a liquor ; droas ; 
refuse p.  a.  to  take  the  scum  from ; to  skim. 

Scl^rbr,  skum'bur,  a.  llic  dung  of  a fox. 

Sct'MMER,  skiun'mnr,  a.  A veasel  for  scamming;  « 
skimmer. 

ScuMMiNua,  ^kum'mings,  a.  plu.  The  matter 
skimmed  from  boiling  liquors. 

ScuNKWEBD,  skungk'wced,  a.  The  plant  Potboe 
firtida. 

Scupper,  sknp'pur,  a.  (eact^?^,  to  spit,  to  eject, 
Span.)  A hole  in  a ship's  deck  or  side  to  carry 
off  the  rain,  or  water  shipped.  Scupjter-hosf,  a 
leather  pipe  or  tube,  nailed  round  the  outside  of 
the  scupjHrs  of  the  lower  decks,  which  pre>fnts 
the  water  from  entering,  when  the  ship  inclines 
under  a press  of  »uL  Sr*titptr-naiL,  a nail  with  a 
very  broad  head  for  covering  a hugo  surfice  of  the 
hose.  Snipper-plug^  a plug  to  stop  n scup{>er. 

Scurf,  skurf,  *.  (Saxon.)  In  Pathology,  furfur; 
exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  as  in  fuifurea  cupiti*^ 
scurf  or  dandriff  of  the  head, — see  IStyriasis ; soil, 
or  foul  remains  of  anything  atlhercnt. 

ScuHFiNEAs,  skurfe-nea,  a.  The  state  of  being 
scurfy. 


SCURFY— SCUTIBRANCHIA, 


SCin*IF<lRM— SCVPHIA. 


ScuBFY,skttrre,a.  Having  scuif;  resembling  scarf. 

SCORBILB,)  •kur'rO,  a.  (scwrtZeii,  firom  scwrra,  a 

ScuB&iL,  / baffooa,  Lat.)  Socb  as  befits  a buf* 
fooD  or  volgar  jester ; low ; mesa ; grossly  oppro* 
brioca  in  language. 

SCDSRiLiTT,  skoT'rilVte,  \ a. 

ScuBRiLODSHBSS,  skar'rU-e-los-nss,  # Lat 

icyrrilitiy  Fr.)  Grossness  of  reproach ; lewdnesa 
of  jocolarity ; mean  buffoonery. 

ScosRtLous,  ^ur're-las,  a.  lewdly  Jocular ; 

groesly  opprobriooa. 

SccRRiLOuaLYf  skor're-las-te,  ad.  With  seorriUty. 

SCUBRULA,  sku^ro-la,  s.  (dim.  of  scurro,  a parasite 
or  mimic,  Lat.)  A genus  of  parautic  plants: 
Order,  Lowithaoeis. 

SouRViLY,  fkur've^le,  ad.  Basely,  meanly,  with 
coarM  and  vulgar  incivility. 

SccBYUfBsa,  skor'va-nes,  s.  Tbs  state  of  being 
ecurvy 

SccRVOOBL,  skni'vo’jel,  s.  A Brasilian  fowl  of  the 
Stork  IdndL 

ScuBTY,  skur've,  s.  In  PatholoCT,  soorfratus,  a 
disease  characterised  by  geneiw  debility,  Hvid 
eochymoeea,  toinefaction  oi  the  gnma,  with  bwmoro 
rhage  from  them  and  variooa  other  parts  of  the 
body, — oee  Purpara.  Scurvy-ffrtut^  the  plant 
CoeUearia  offidnslia,  and  others  of  the  same 
genus <a  scurfy ; covered  with  scabs ; diseased 
with  aenrvy;  meaiL  low,  vile,  worthless,  oontempt* 
ible,  as  a $curvv  fellow. 

Scot,  skat,  s.  (sibott,  IceL  cwt;  a tan  or  rump, 
Welsh.)  The  UB  of  a hare  or  other  animal,  when 
very  sborL 

SCOTAOB,  aka'taje,  a,  (scata^'tim,  low  Latin,  from 
scutum,  a shield.)  In  Law,  a contribution  levied 
op<»t  those  who  held  land  by  knight  service : it 
was  originally  a oompositioD  for  personal  aervioe, 
which  the  tenant  owed  to  his  lord,  bat  afUrwarda 
was  levied  at  an  aseeasment 

SOOTATB,  akn'tate,  a.  (scutum,  a shield,  InL)  In 
Zoology,  |Hotect«d  by  large  scales. 

SccrrcHBOif,  skutsh'nn,  s.  A shield  for  armorial 
bearings : an  ornament  put  round  a key*bole, 
door  handle,  knob  of  a door,  or  other  similar  ob- 
ject,—see  £tctdekeomf  of  which  the  word  is  a 
contraction. 

Scots,  skute,  a.  A French  gold  coin,  value  3s.  4d. 
sterling. 

SOCTRLLA,  skn-tella,  s.  (Larin,  a dish  or  saooer.) 
A genus  of  Echini. 

SoOTBLLASiA,  ska-tc14a're-a,  a.  (scutefla,  a saucer, 
Or.  in  reference  to  the  form  of  Um  calyx.)  Skull- 
cap, a genu  of  plants : Order,  Lamiaoem. 

ScirrsiXATSD,  sk^'tet-lay-ted,  a.  (scu<eSa,.a  dish, 
pan,  or  saucer,  Lat)  Formed  like  a pan ; divided 
into  small  suzfaoea. 

SCITTBLI.BBA,  sku-tri'lev-a,  s.  (icufefla,  a sancer, 
Lat)  A genna  of  Hemipterons  insects : Family, 
MotanectidA 

ScOTELLUM,  akn-tdlum,  s.  (scutefld,  a aanoer,  Lat) 
In  Botany,  the  small  cotyledon  ou  the  outride  of 
the  embryo  of  wheat,  inrerted  a little  lower  down 
than  the  other  more  perfect  cotyledon,  which  is 
preseed  cloae  to  the  albumen. 

Scotia,  akn'she-a,  #.  (scutum,  a shield,  lAtt  from 
the  form  of  the  dish.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Rbamnacee. 

Scc  TiBRAKcuiA,  eku-te-brangk'e-s,  s.  (scuAim,  a 
shield,  and  hroiMAia,  gills,  Lat.)  A tribe  of 
Molluscs,  famiabed  with  a cap-shaped  shell,  with- 
vou  u.  4 a 


out  a spire,  a whorl,  ur  any  internal  support  It  in- 
cludca  the  general  fissundla,  emarginala,  byponyx, 
pedicularia,  and  patella. 

ScuTiroRM,  aku'te-fawrm,  a.  (teu/vmy  a shield,  and 
ybrmo,  a form,  Lat)  Shap^  Uke  a shield. 

Scuttle,  skut-tl,  s.  (acutely  span  or  saucer,  Lat) 
A wide  shallow  basket,  so  named  from  its  aaocer- 
Uke  form ; a metallic  pan  for  holding  coals 
(^ecovidU,  Fr.  ieoytiUi,  Arm.)  In  Ships,  an  open- 
ing in  the  ride  or  deck,  for  the  admisrion  of  Ugbt 
or  rir,  or  for  communication;  a quick  pace;  a 
short  run. 

She  went  with  an  easy  seutth  out  of  the  shop.— ^jMetaior. 
should  be  aeaddie.  SeuttU-hatt^  or  scutt/e-cosk,  a 
cask  having  a square  (»eoe  cut  out  of  its  bilge,  and 
lashed  to  the  d^ ; its  use  is  to  bold  fresh  water; 
— w.  a.  to  sctttrie  a vessel  ^ ent  a bole  or  boles  in 
her,  Ibr  the  porpoee  of  linking  her.  TV  $euUle  tho 
dedesj  to  cut  boles  to  let  down  water  from  them 
into  the  hold,  as  in  the  case  of  shipping  a heavy 
•ea,  or  of  fire — (from  Send) ; to  run  wi^  affected 
predpBarion. 

SCOTULA,  sku-tula,  a.  (Larin,  a UUle  sancer,  from 
the  form  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx.)  A genua  of 
plants : Order,  Melastomscee. 

ScOTUir,  sku'tDm,!.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
the  shield  of  the  heavy  armed  legionariee ; it  was 
made  of  wood  or  wicker  wmk,  defended  with  plates 
of  iron,  and  covered  with  iMtber;  it  was  eitbur 
oval  or  of  a aemi-cyUndrical  shape,  and  seems  to 
have  been  about  4 feet  by  2\  in  aixe. 

SCTBALDM,  rib'a-lum, «.  (»ky^o%  excrement,  Gr.) 
In  Pathology,  small  indurated  balls  or  fragments, 
into  which  the  faces  becoms  converted,  after  long 
retention  in  the  colon. 

SoYLLA,  ailla,  «.  In  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Nisoa,  king  of  M^^ara,  who  threw  herself  into  the 
aea  for  love  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
turned  Into  a bird : also,  a poetical  monster,  half 
msn,  hslf  dragon,  who  iubsbited  the  coast  of  Italy 
opporite  Cbarybdis,  and  was  greatly  dreaded  by 
mariners ; the  cave  he  was  said  to  occupy  is  situ- 
ated near  the  modem  town  of  Sails. 

SCTLiJBA,  sU-le'a,  s.  (acyBo,  the  daughter  of  Klsua.) 
A genus  of  Nudibraochiate  gasteropoda. 

SOYLLAEIAX,  sO-lslo-aa,  s.  A Crustacean  of  the 
genua  Seyllama. 

SOYLLABDB,  ril-Ia'iua,  a.  (aeyfZo,  the  daughter  of 
Niaua.)  A genua  of  Deeap^  emstaoeans : Family, 
Macroura.  . 

SOTIXIODDE,  afl-U'o-dus,  a.  (tkyUo,  I mangle,  odota^ 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fossil  fishes,  frmnd  in 
the  chalk  formation. 

SCTLLiOM,  rille-am,  a.  (aljrOo,  I mangle,  Or.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  shark  kind,  to  which  the 
epiraclee  are  large ; caudal  fin  irregular,  lobed,  and 
with  the  tip  tmneate : Family,  Sqnalidje. 

ScYifKTJt,  rim'nna,  a.  (fyiwioa,  a lion's  whelp,  or 
other  young  animal,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes  of 
the  shark  kind,  the  general  stroctnre  is  that  of 
Centrina,  but  the  dov^  fine  are  without  sptoes ; 
the  body  smooth ; the  upper  teeth  straight  and 
narrow : Family,  SquaUdie. 

ScTPHAKTHua,  ri-fan'thua,  a.  (akjpAoa,  a cup,  and 
antJtoB,  a flower,  Gr.  to  reference  to  the  fonn 
of  the  fiower.)  A genua  of  plants  i Order, 
Loaaaceap, 

ScYPRiA,  rir e-s,  a.  (tkj/phot,  a cup,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  fossil  spongiadc,  found  ^tefly  to  the  chalk  for- 
mation. 
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ScvPiliFORM,  si'fe-fawnn,  a.  (sLyphot^  a cup,  Gr. 
and  forrn.)  Cup>shaped;  goblet-shaped;  applied 
to  the  fructification  of  some  licliena. 

ScrrmriiORA,  a-fifo-ra,  $.  (^dypkoty  a cap,  and 
j>koreo^  I bear,  Gr.)  A genos  of  plants,  nativea 
of  the  Moluccas. 

ScYPiiua,  n'fus,  t.  (slypAos,  a cup,  Gr.)  In  Botany, 
the  cup  of  a narciasQs ; alM,  a cop-like  dibtation 
of  the  podctiom  in  tkhens,  bearing  shields  upon 
its  margio- 

ScTRis,  si'ria,  t.  {slyrion,  the  akin  above  the  eyes, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  2k;iiue  or 
Dories : Family,  Zcidjc. 

SoTRTES,  ur'tes,  a.  (^tkyroo,  I endurate,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Serri comes. 

SerraLB,  ai'tale,  a.  (Greek,  a stick.)  In  Antiquity, 
a mode  of  conveying  secret  inntmriions  employ^ 
by  the  Lacedemonians  to  their  generals : a strip  of 
parchment  was  wrapped  round  a cylindrical  rod, 
on  the  folds  of  which  Uie  orders  were  written ; 
which  acoordingly  could  not  be  interpreted  till  tbe 
parchment  was  wrapped  round  a rod  precisely 
similar,  and  with  this  the  general  was  provide«l 
previous  to  leaving  home.  A genus  of  aerpenta,  in 
j which  the  head  is  ovate  and  indistinct ; the  body 
cylindrical ; scales  equal ; subcaudal  plates  single. 

I SCTTHIAN,  sitA'e-an,  a.  In  Antiquity,  pertaining 
to  Scythia,  a lai^^  country  occupying  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Aaa;— a.  an  inhab- 
itant of  Scythia. 

ScTTiiRora,  si'tArops,  a.  (sXyfAroa,  angry,  and  o/w, 
* tbe  countenance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  scauaorial  binls 
] of  the  Toucan  kind : Family,  Ramphastidc. 

I SCTTHruKRiA,  si-tAe-me'ne-a,  for  sAypAoa, 

. a cup,  and  hyvtat,  a membraM,  Gr.  ?)  A genus 
I of  Algtc:  Tribe,  Nostochinc. 

SCYTODEPSIC,  ri-to-dep'siky  a.  (slytodepaeo,  I tan, 
Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  buiunese  of  the  tanner. 
^ Scytodrfttie  prittnple^  and  $cytotit‘pnc  acid,  names 

I sometimes  given  to  tannin  and  to  gallic  acid  re- 
' spectively. 

SCTTONSMA,  ri-to-ne'ina,  a.  leather,  and 

' nemn,  a filament,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Algss : Order, 
Confervaoeie. 

, SctTOSiPiiON,  si-to-si'fon,  a.  {dcyto$,  leather,  and 
tiphony  a tube,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Algw : Order, 
Kncace*. 

Sdkik*  } *'•  ^ Contracted  for  U>  dUdam ; 

Lifted  op  so  hich, 

I adria'd  sul]Joctlon.>-Ji/(^<M. 

—a,  disdain. 

{ 8o  sbv  dei>arted  full  of  grief  and  tdatn'. — 
—Obsolete. 

SOBiNFUL,  sdaneTuI,  a.  Diadainful. — OLvdete. 
They  DOW,  poft  up  with  sdcM/W  iaaoiencc. — Uprtttcr. 

8b,  se.  A L^tin  preposition,  signifying  off,  apart, 
aitay.  Its  force  in  the  oomposition  of  English 
> wor^  may  be  traced  in  such  verbs  as  aecam, 
seduce,  dec.,  for  the  meaning  of  which,  sea  Dic- 
tionary. 

Sba,  se,  a.  (so,  Sax.)  The  ocean ; a large  body  of 
I water  nearly  enclos^  by  land,  as  tbe  Metlitermnean ; 
a lake,  as  tbe  aea  of  Galileo ; a rough  and  tern- 
pestuoua  element ; 

Id  a troubled  see  of  passion  lost— JHIim. 

over,  half  drunk.  This  word  has  no* 
merr>n.s  compounds,  the  chirf  of  which  are;  Soa^ 

I b'mA,  the  sea-shore ; a bank  or  mole  to  defend 

I agahuit  the  encroachments  of  the  sen.  £m- 


boal,  a vessel  which  bears  the  aoa  finiily,  without 
labouring  or  straining  her  masts,  boro  , 

of  tbe  aea ; product  by  the  sea ; born  at  sea. 
Sea-boy,  a Wy  employ^  on  board  ahlp.  Sea- 
breachy  an  irruption  of  the  sea  by  breaking  the 
banks.  Sea-breeze,  a wind  or  current  of  air  blow-  1 
ing  from  the  sea  to  tbe  land  generally  during  the  ^ 
day,  and  subsiding  at  night.  Sea-bmdt,  bufit  for  ' 
the  sea,  as  tea-buiH  forU,  L e.  ships.  Sea-capy  a 
cap  made  to  be  worn  at  sea.  Sea-cardy  the  card  > 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  compass  itself.  Sea-  j 
coaly  coal  brought  by  sea,  in  distinction  from  char-  < 
coal.  Sea-compau,  the  mariner’s  ooropass.  Sea-  ; 
farer,  a mariner.  Sen-farwg,  following  the  buii-  ‘ 
ness  of  a aeaman.  the  depth  that  a vessel 

sinks  in  tbe  water.  Sea-goicny  a gown  or  garment  ■ 
with  sliort  sleeves  worn  by  mariners.  Sen-yretOy  ; 
the  colour  of  sca-water,  of  a faint  green  colour;  a 
plant  of  tbe  genus  Saxifrage.  Sea-kolmy  a dcs^  i 
wiet.  Seadryt,  the  ability  to  walk  on  a ship’s  i 
dock,  while  rolling  or  pitching.  Sea-maidy  or  ’ 
eea-nymjtk,  the  mermaid.  Sea-mark,  an  elevated  i 
ol>ject  on  land  which  ser^’es  as  a guide  to  mariners  : 
on  eutcriiig  a b.irbonr,  or  in  sailing  along  the  i 
coast : a b«u»n.  Sea-nymffky  a nymph  or  goddess  \ 
of  the  sea,  Sea-aose,  soft  mud  near  the  sea-  i 
shore.  Sea-piey  a pie  made  of  paste  and  meat 
boiled  together.  Sea-piece,  a picture  representing  ^ 
a scene  at  sea.  Sea-rUty  hazard  or  risk  at  sea.  [ 
St  a-faU  or  common  tail,  chloride  of  sodium.  Re-  \ 
prneraled  Mca-ea/t,  cblurido  of  potash.  Sea-eicky  [ 
affected  with  eea^eickneu  or  nausea,  occasioned  by 
the  rolling  or  pitching  of  a ship  in  an  agitated  sea. 
Sca-trumprty  a singular  vegetable  substance,  tl»e 
produce  of  the  sea-weed  Laminaria  buorinalia. 
Sea-toaUedy  surrounded  by  tbe  sea,  | 

Our  sMi-ieatrd  garden,  tbs  whole  Und, 

Is  full  of  weeds. — SMake.  I 

Sea-trax,  or  maUhOy  a wliits  solid  tallowy-look- 
ing fusible  BuhstaDoe,  soluble  in  alcohol ; found 
in  tbe  Baikal  lake  in  Siberia.  In  Botany,  $ea  i 
onemony,  or  nruaio/ ,flotrer, — see  Actinia.  Sea- 
bariey,  or  equirrel-tniUd  yroM,  the  plant  Uordeum  > 
maritimum.  Sea-UUe,  the  plant  Chenopodium 
maritimum.  Sea-bucUKomy  the  plant  Hippopbes 
rbamnoidea.  Sea-buglou,  or  Sea-Umy^torty  tlte 
beautiful  plant  Pulmonoria  maritima.  56a-en6-  I 
see  Sca-colewort.  /Srii-cAie-hreeJ,  the  I 
plant  Arenaria  pcploides.  Sea-coUirorl,  or  wild  ,1 
cabbage,  a variety  of  Brassica  oleraca^  Sta-  I 
eryngo,  seo-Aof/y,  eea-hnlrer,  or  eea-Ao/rne,  names 
given  by  Englisb  writers  to  the  plant  Eryngium  | 
maritimum.  Sea-^/ame/, — same  as  Samphire.  Sea- 
yiUyfioweTy  or  sea-pink,  the  plant  Statico  anneria, 
ealM  also  Thrijt  Sea~gra$4,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Rappia.  Sea-Mard-yrau,  tbe  plants  Ophiu- 
ros  incnrvua.  Sea-keathy  tbe  common  name  of  i 
plants  of  the  genus  Frankenia.  Sea-Jtaley  or  tea- 
cubbaycy  the  common  names  of  plants  of  tbe  gmos  | 
Crambe.  Sea-lavender,  the  plant  Statice  lemonium.  | 
Sea-hmyteoriy — eoe  SM-bngloss.  Sea-fyme-ymu.  i 
tbe  plant  Elytnns  arenarius.  Sea-mat-yrase,  or  | 
eea-nuU-teeed,  the  plant  Ammophilla  arenaria;  | 
called  also,  Marram  and  Sea-reed.  iSea-nu£hrorf, 
or  black  sofftrort,  the  plant  Glaux  maritiina ; it  ! 
grows  in  muddy  salt  marshes.  s nsme 

given  to  the  CoralUna  officinalis,  snd  to  the  plant  > 
Conferva  rnpeetria.  Sea-nettUe,  a name  given  to 
the  Actinia  from  their  producing  a pain  like  the  | 
sting  of  a nettls  when  touched.  Sea-oniony  a | 
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j plant  of  the  genua  Scilla.  Sea-partnip^  a plant  of 
I the  genoa  Echinophorm.  Sea’pink-^ — see  Sea- 

J giUjfk>wer.  S«n-raytoort,  the  plant  Cineraria 

j maritima.  S^-rodic/uA,  the  plant  Raphamu  mari- 

I timoa.  Sea-rockei^  a plant  of  the  genua  Cakile. 

i Sta-aide  the  pliut  Croton  elenteria.  <Seo- 

tide  grapt^  the  common  name  of  plaiita  of  the 
! genua  Cooooloba.  8ea-^id»-oal,  the  oommon  name 
^ the  planta  belonging  to  the  geona  Uniola.  iSea* 
ipttrry,  the  name  given  to  the  planta  Spergularia 
i ndieana  and  S.  gratia.  iSeo-itanoorf,  the  plant 

Aater  tiipoUum.  Saa^phunoori^  the  plant 
Pencedanum  officinale.  8«a-iceed^  a plant  which 
! ' growa  at  the  bottom  of  the  sen.  Saa-icitX-tewd, 

i the  plant  Bindweed.  Sto-toom-irood,  the  plant 

Arteme^  maritima.  8ea-vrackym 
oommon  aea>weed  Foctu  vaadculoaaa,  or  bladder 
\.  fucoa;  aoroetiroea  called  aea-ooA.  Siea-icracA- 

I I the  plant  Zoetera  marina.  In  Ichthjologr, 
$ea-baty  a aort  of  fljing  fish.  S^aa-dreana,  a fish 
of  the  genua  Sparua.  Saa-denly  the  tiahing-frog 

: or  toad'fish,  the  Lophina  piscatoriua  of  Cuvier, 

< ' remarkable  for  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  a frog 
in  the  tadpole  abate ; it  attaina  a length  of  about 
• I five  feet.  The  name  alao  of  a gigantic  raj  or  akate, 

, i a native  of  the  West  Indian  aeaa.  <Sta-«e/,  the 

'i  ‘ fish  Conger  vulgaris.  8«a-fox^  a apeciee  of  shark, 

j I the  Squaloa  vuJpea.  Sta-gudgton^  the  fish  Gobiua 

I ' niger,  called  also  the  Blau  Gobj,  or  Goget. 

I : the  porp<^.  Sta-loacXy  the  Gadus  tridratua, 

I or  three-bearded  cod ; called  also  the  Rockling 
and  Whistle-fish.  8ea-^tttdUy  or  gar~fiah.,  a fish 
of  the  genua  Eaox.  Sea-owl^  the  lump-fiah.  Sta- 
porcupin€y  or  poraipine-fiah,  the  fish  Diodon 
' bjslrix.  8ea-ruff\  a fish  of  the  genua  Orpbua. 

I 8ea-aeal,  a seal,  Hallchasraa  of  NUsmo,  and  Pboca 
I barbatua  of  Fleming.  8«a~anail^  the  fish  Cjclop- 
I . teraa  liparis,  ao  called  on  account  of  its  soft,  oDv,  j 
I ! and  semi-transparent  texture.  5ca-ani/>«,  or 
{ I trumpet-jUK,  the  fish  Centriscos  scolupax.  Sen-  , 
I toad, — see  Sea-deviL  Sea-iootf.,  a fish  of  tbs  | 

I ' genua  Anarrbicaa.  In  Malacoiogv,  Sea-aar^  a 

j ' mollusc  of  the  genua  Haliotis.  ^a-tgga,  a com- 
ji  mon  vulgar  name  for  oertmn  Echinidc,  or  sca- 
j I nrehina.  <9ea-Aare,  the  common  name  given  to  the 
\ . gasteropoda  Aaplosia  faftiata  and  A.  punctata, 

I common  in  the  European  seas.  Sea~Mdgthf>g, 
i'  same  as  sea-urchin.  Sea-Umoa,  a tnollnac  of  the 
I genus  Doris.  Sea~notue,  the  Doreibranchiate 

I annelid  Aphrodita  aculeata.  8ea-pnd,  the  atar- 
1 fish.  Bea-pantKer,  a kind  of  lamprey.  iSea-ator, 
the  star-fiah.  an  animal  of  the 

family  Echinidae, — which  aeeu  In  Ornithology, 
8ta-bar,  same  as  Sea-swallow, — which  see.  *Sea- 
I coA,  the  5^-gnlL  .Sea -coot,  a bird  of  the  duck 
) kind,  Fuhea  marina.  8ea-^ormorani,  the  Sea- 
crow,  or  Sea-drake,  Coitus  marinua.  8€a-duck* 

; oonatituta  the  subfamily  Fuligulinae  of  Swalnson, 

. which  includea  the  genera  Somateria  oidemia, 

I Fuligula,  Clangula,  and  Haralda : Family,  Ana- 
tid«.  8ea-eagU,  or  oaprtg,  the  bird  Falco  albi- 
dlla,  the  Emo  of  Scotland.  Sea-gull,  an  aquatic 
fowl  of  the  genua  [.auras,  Seo-nare-,  or  tenter- 
, Aare,  the  bird  Colymbos  crisUtua,  or  crested-ffiver. 

, 8eet-Ken,  the  Guilimot.  Sen-lark,  or  ringtd-plo- 
ver,  the  bird  Charadrius  hiattcalus.  Sea-wUl,  or 
sea-sMio,  a spedes  of  the  genua  Lauma,  or  gull 
8ea-phea»ant,  the  pin-tdled  duck.  Sea-pie,  the 
1 bird  Hematopus  sstralegna;  called  alao  the  Oyster- 
I oaUier.  8ee^4waUotB$,  or  term,  birds  of  the  genus 


Sterna,  belonging  to  the  Laridn  or  Gull  family* 
They  have  remaikable  long  wings  and  slender  lulls; 
the  tail  is  forked,  and  the  plumage  generally  of  a 
delicate  pearl-white,  with  more  or  leas  black  upon  | 
the  heaiL  Sea-turtle,  the  bird  Coiymbus  grille.  . 
In  Zoology,  eea-ope,  an  animal,  aupposed  to  be  a 
seal,  which  la  mentioned  aa  playing  tricks  like  an  I 
ape.  Sea-bear,  or  Uraine-eeal,  the  Otaria  ununa  j 
Cuvier.  Sea-calf,  the  common  seal,  Phoca 
vitclina.  Sea-cow,  mermaid,  or  dmdong,  the  Ha-  I 
Bcore  dudoog  of  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dudongua  indictis  I 
of  Camper.  Sea-dog,  the  common  aeal,  Phocu  | 
Vitalina ; also  a fiah  supposed  to  be  of  the  shark  ' 
kind.  Sea-elephamt,  or  elepkant-eeal,  the  Uacru-  ' 
rhinus  proboscideua.  5ea-Aorae,  a name  given  the  ! 
Morse,  the  Walrus,  the  Hippopotamus,  and  the  i 
fish  Syngnathua  hippocampus.  Sea-lion,  a seal,  ' 
the  Hali^cerus  grisius  of  Nilsson,  so  called  from  : 
its  being  fhmUh^  with  a mane.  Sea-monster,  a I 

' huge  marine  animal.  <8<Mi-tmiVoni,  or  marwhal, 
the  Monedon  monooeroa.  Other  oompounda  ara 
— aea-bathed,  aea-beast,  aea-bcat  or  aea-boardiug, 
sea-bounded,  aea-ebart  (a  useless  word),  sea-cir-  j 
ded,  aea-coaat,  sea-endreled,  aea-fit;ht,  aea-fiiili, 
aea-fowl,  sea-girt,  aea-like,  aea-noraed,  sea-otter, 
aea-plant,  sea- pool,  aea-port,  aea-resembling,  sea- 
robber,  sea-room,  sea-rover,  sea- roving,  sen-Bervicc, 
sea-term,  aea-shore,  aea-aurgeon,  sca-surroumlcd, 
sea-ehcll,  aen-thief,  sea-tom,  aea-test,  aca-travul- 
ling,  sea-ward,  sea-water,  aea-wom. 

Sbah,  sc's,  a,  In  Hebrew  Antiquity,  a measure  con-  I 
taining  about  two  gallons  and  four  pints. 

Seal,  a^  a.  {^gel,  sigle.  Sax.  siegd.  Germ,  seigl, 
Dan.)  A stamp  with  engraved  or  carved  letters, 
or  device,  for  impressing  the  wax  that  encloses 
letters,  or  is  affixed  to  a deed,  in  token  of  perform- 
ance or  testimony ; the  wax  so  impressed,  or  any  I 
device  in  Its  place— hence,  an  act  of  confirmation  ; 
that  which  effectually  shuts  or  secures ; that  which 
confirms  or  ratifies.  In  Law,  great  seal,  the  sig- 
net with  which  all  charters,  commission!,  grants 
of  land,  letters  patent,  and  letters  close  of  the 
crown  must  be  impressed,  in  order  that  they  may 
possess  legal  authority.  iVtry  seal,  the  signet 
with  which  all  charters,  pardons,  &c.,  which  re- 
quire the  grent  seal,  mniit  m impressed  previous  to 
their  passing  the  latter.  Other  instruments  of  less 
consequence  pass  the  privy  seal  only ; — (seo/,  sele,  I 
Sax.)  in  Zoology,  a Cetacean  of  the  genus  Phoca; 

— w.  a.  (from  the  former  noun)  to  fasten  with  a 
aeal;  to  confirm;  to  ratify;  to  shut,  sometimea  ! 
with  «p ; to  make  fast ; to  mark  with  a stamp,  as  \ 
an  evidence  of  standard  exactness.  In  Architec- 
ture, to  fix  a piece  of  iron  in  a wall  with  mortar  ! 
or  cement o.  w.  to  fix  a seal — Unusual  in  this  . 
anise.  :| 

I vfll  seat  onto  this  bond.-~£Adb.  i 

To  seal  kermeiicalty,  is  to  atop  the  mouth  or  neck 
of  a phial  with  a pair  of  pincers  while  the  glass  Is  ! 
hot  and  soft.  j 

Sealer,  seePur,  a.  One  who  aeala.  In  Law  \ 

officer  in  Chancery  who  seals  tbo  writs  and  instre-  ' 
ments  there  made.  | 

Sealing,  seeHug,  a.  (from  Seal,  the  animal.)  The  > 
operation  of  taking  seals,  and  curing  their  skins. 
Se/ding-voyoQt,  a voyage  for  the  purpoee  of  taking 
seals.  Sealing-wax  (seal  and  tear),  wax  for  seal- 
ing letters,  &C. 

Seam,  seem,  a.  (Saxon.)  The  sntnra  where  two 
edges  of  doth  ore  sewed  together ; Uie  juncture  of  I 
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' plankj  ID  ft  ship ; the  msrk  where  6esh  has  joined 
i ftRer  ft  wound ; ft  sc«r.  In  Geology,  ft  thin  layer 
which  separateft  strata  of  greater  magnitude;  a 
! measure  of  eight  bushels  of  com  ; the  vessel  that 
i eontaios  it;  ft  quantity  of  glass  weighing  120  lbs. 

I — ^oh-solete  in  the  last  three  tenses) : (seim,  Sax. 

: tattHf  Welsh,)  tallow ; grease ; bogVla^ ; 

I Shall  the  proud  lord, 

I That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  team, 

I Be  wonhlpped  f — Skakt, 

I — r.  a.  to  join  by  sutare  «r  otherwise;  to  tear 
I with  ft  long  ckatnx. 

I Seam'd  o’er  with  aro«Ddt.~/hpa 

In  Horses,  seams,  or  sryms,  certain  clefU  m 
quarters,  auaed  by  the  dryweas  of  the  foot,  or  by 
I Mng  ridden  upon  hard  ground, 

i Skamah,  se'inao,  s.  ^sea  and  man.)  A tailor ; a 
man  wheae  oocupatioo  ia  to  aasist  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  ship*  at  aea ; one  well  akilbd  in  the  art 
of  navigating. 

Sbamasbiup,  M'man-ahip,#.  Naval  skill ; noquain- 
taooe  with  the  art  of  navigatmg. 

SSAMLBSB,  tottnlet,  a.  (seam  M foss.)  Having 
no  seam. 

SBAMReirr,  teem 'rent,  s.  (seam  tnd  rent)  The  sep- 
I aration  of  a suture. 

I SBAMtTBB,aeem'star,s.  One  who  tews  woH:  a tailor, 
j SBAMtT&BtA,  seem'strea,  s.  A woman  wbote  oo- 
ODpation  ia  sewing ; a scmstitM.  ~ 

Sbamt,  teem'e,  o.  Having  a seam  ; oontabing  or 
, showing  teams. 

! Sbak.— dee  Seine. 

Sbapot. — See  Sepoy. 

Sbab,  teer,  v.  o.  (seor’iom,  Sax.  trros,  dry,  Or.)  To 
I dry : to  bom  or  harden  to  diynees ; to  cauterise ; 

■ to  make  callous; 

1 Raving  thslr  eonaolenees  eeared  with  a hot  Itqil— 
I I Tim.  Ir. 

I dry ; no  longer  green,— see  Sere. 

Te  myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never  eear.—Milkm, 
In  Surgery,  tear-cioth,  a particular  kind  of  wax- 
cloth, which  is  applied  to  wounds. 

Sbabcb,  sert,  r.  a.  To  sift ; to  bolt ; 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt  and  eearm  U from  the 
I bram— Jfortiewr. 

I — s.  a s^e ; a bolter. — little  used. 

Sbarcbb,  ser'snr,  s.  One  who  sifts  or  bolts. 

Sbabch,  sertab,  e.  a.  (cAercAer,  Fr.)  To  look 
throQ^  or  over  in  order  to  find ; to  explore ; to 
inquire ; to  probe,  as  a sorgeon ; — v.  n.  to 
tnake  a search;  to  make  inquiry;  to  seek.  To 
seorcA  out,  to  seek  till  found.  To  ssorcA  Jhr,  to 
look  for ; to  try  to  find ; — s.  a seeking  or  looking 
for;  inquiry;  examination:  quest.  In  Law,  searcA- 
warnofii,  a warrant  granted  by  a justtoe  of  the 
peace,  under  7 and  8 George  IV.  c.  49,  to  search 
for  goods  stolen. 

I Sbarcbablb,  sertah'a-hl,  a.  That  msy  be  teardied 
I or  explored. 

SBARCHABLEiTBU,  sertsh's-U-Bet,  s.  The  state  of 
being  searchable. 

Seabchbr,  tertsh'or,  t.  One  who  searches;  a 
tedeer ; a trier.  In  Law,  an  officer  appouited  to 
examine  the  bodiet  of  the  dead,  and  report  the 
eaose  of  death ; an  officer  of  the  costoma,  wboee 
duty  is  to  search  vessels  outward  bound,  to  saoer- 
tain  whether  they  have  prohibited  goods  on  board. 
In  Gunnery,  an  instrument  for  examining  pieces 
of  ordnance,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any 
oavitiet  in  tbiun, 
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Sbarchivo,  sertshlng, porl  o.  Penetraring;  try- 
ing ; dote,  as  a taareJ^off  discourse , — s.  examin»» 
tion;  inquisition. 

For  the  divisions  of  Renbeo  there  were  great  seord^ 
of  bearL— v.  16. 

Seabcminolt,  sertablng-le,  ad.  In  a searching 
manner.  > 

Searchihoitbss,  tertshlng-net,  «.  The  quality  ol  . 

being  searching.  | 

SEARCfn.Bt6,  sertab'let,  a,  IntcroUble ; dnding  i 
search. 

SBARBDKB86,  teef'ed-net,  s.  The  stste  of  being  | 
eeared ; hardness ; hence,  insensibility.  } 

Sbasok,  M'ln,  s.  (soMOA,  Fr.)  One  of  the  four  i 
great  ^visions  of  the  year,  spring,  summer,  aa- 
tumn,  or  winter,— wUefa  see;  t fit  or  soitable  { 
time;  any  time  as  dlstingidsbed  from  otbeni;  a 
time  of  some  oontinuanoe,  but  not  long. 

W«*n  slip  you  for  a eeaeta;  but  oarjmlomf 
Does  yet  depend. — JBWtfai 

7*0  Ae  ia  tsosoa,  to  be  in  good  time,  or  sufficieotly 
early  for  the  purpose.  T^  ha  out  of  taaaon,  to  be  | 
beymd  the  proper,  osoal,  or  appointed  tune — | 

(f!^  the  ve^),  that  wbidi  matures  or  preparea  ' 
for  the  taste ; that  which  gives  a relish.  j 

Ton  laek  the  soasim  of  all  nature,  deep.— Asks. 

In  this  sense,  aaaaomag  is  generally  need ; — v,  a,  I 
(assotsoaaer,  Fr.  aazonnr.  Spaa  and  Port.)  to  i 

render  mature  or  fit  for  the  taste ; to  give  a relish  | 
to  by  the  mixture  of  something ; to  temper; 

You  eeatoa  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours.—  ! 

Drfdea. 

to  imbue ; to  tinge  or  taint ; 

Bin,  taken  Into  the  soul,  la  like  a liquor  poured  Into  a 
vessel;  so  much  of  It  as  It  fills,  it  also  maeome:  the  touch 
and  tincture  go  together.-  Sooth. 

to  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit ; to  prepare ; 

Who  In  want  a hollow  friend  doth  try, 

IHrecUy  ssasawi  him  an  enemy. — Smke. 

to  prepare  for  use  by  hardening  or  drying,  as,  to 
season  timber;  to  prepare  or  mature  for  a dimate;  | 
to  accustom  and  enable  to  endure;— t.  n.  to  grow 
fit  for  a purpose ; to  become  mature ; to  savour.  | 
—Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together,  ' 
It  ssawMw  of  a fool.— ^AoAs. 

Sbasobablb,  se'sQ-a-bl,  a.  Opportune;  happen-  | 
ing  or  being  done  in  g<^  tune.  I 

SBA80KABLBNB88,  se'sn-a-bl-nes,  s.  OpportOBS-  | 
ness  of  time ; tlm  state  of  being  seasonable. 
Sbasobablt,  se'sn-a-bla,  ad  In  good  season ; op- 
portnndy. 

Sbasokaob,  se'sn-aje,  s.  Seasoning. — little  need. 
Charity  Is  the  grand  eeaaoaage  of  avery  christlaii  duty. 

' SOUtMm  I 

SsAtoifEB,  se'zn-ar,  s.  He  or  that  which  seasons.  ^ 
Sbasokino,  se'sn-ing,  a.  Somethmg  added  to  give 
a relish.  I 

Some  abound  with  words,  without  any  saoseniap  or 
taste  of  matter.— An  /mwh. 

Seat,  seet,  s.  (sedes,  ttitu,  Lat  sdfs,  Swed.  tiiz. 
Germ.)  That  on  which  one  tits ; emphatically,  a 
chtir  ^ state,  or  a poet  of  authority ; 

Thus  we  debase 

The  natnre  of  our  eeate,  and  make  the  rahbla 
Think  our  eares  fears.— ghake. 

tituation;  site;  abode;  manaon;  the  place  where 
a thing  is  settled  or  established,  as,  London  is  tho 
seal  of  bnrinees  and  opulence.  In  Horsemanship, 
the  posture  or  positiun  of  a person  in  the  saddle ; i 


SEATED-SECANT. 


SECEDE-SECOND. 


r.  0.  to  pUc«  on  a neat ; to  cause  to  sit  down ; 

I to  fix,  particiUari/  in  some  high  post;  to  fix;  to 
settle; 

They  had  seated  themselTea  In  Kora  Galana.— 

SaUifik. 

lo  assign  seats  to,  as  in  a church ; to  appropriate 
the  pews  in,  to  particular  families,  as  to  »eai  a 
church : — V.  n.  to  rest,  or  lie  domu — Obsolete  in 
this  sense. 

Where  oleepe  at  night  doe  ttat^Spmatr. 

Sbatbd,  seet'ed,  a.  Set;  sstablUhed;  firmly 
I fixed. 

I From  their  fiMiodaHons,  loosening  to  and  fra 

They  plum'd  tlM  sastM  hills.— Jritton. 

, Seates,  seers,  s.  ptu.  (sq^  Sired,  tw,  Dan.)  Bashes* 
I — LomL 

Skavt,  see're,  a.  Orergrown  with  mshea. — Local. 

I Sea-wortuinbas,  se-w^the-nea,  a.  That  state  of 
a abip  in  which  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  ordi- 
nary violence  of  wind  and  weather ; fitoeas  for  a 
voyage ; capacity  of  a ship  to  conv^  a cargo  safely, 
by  not  only  being  stont  and  sound,  but  also  by 
having  a frail  oom^ement  of  men,  and  ample  pro- 
visions and  other  stores  for  the  voyage. 

I Seawobtht,  se-wnr'the,  a.  Having  the  properties 
I which  constitnte  aea-woithiness. 

Sebaceous,  se-ba'abe-na,  a.  («e6aceo«s,  low  Lat 
I from  sefrttfH,  tallow,  sne^  Lat.)  Made  of  tallow 
or  fat ; pertuning  to  fat ; sncty.  In  Anatomy,  ap- 
plied to  glands  which  secrete  an  onctnous  mattw. 
8<ha(xoH4  httmour,  a snet-like  or  glutinous  matter 
secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  serves  to 
defend  the  skin,  and  keep  it  soft.  Seboeemis 
(ftandi,  small  glands  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane nnder  the  akin,  which  secrete  the  sebaceous 
humoor. 

Sebacic  Acid,  ae-ba'sik  as'sid,  s.  One  of  the  adds 
obtained  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  fat. 
Formula  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  Cio  Hg  Oa. 

Seb^a,  se-be'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Alb.  Seba,  an  apoth- 
eeaiy  of  AxnaierdW)  A genua  of  plants : Order, 
Gentianaoec.  t 

Sbbastbs,  se-baa'tea,  s.  (M&rrstos,  venerable,  Or.) 
A genua  of  fishes,  in  which  the  head  and  body  are 
compreased,  and  covered  in  all  their  parts  with 
duitiiict  Bcalea,  the  dorsal  fin  emarginate  near  the 
tail,  and  the  caudal  truncate : Family,  Soorpmiids. 

Sebatb,  ael>ate,  s.  In  Chemistry,  a compound  of 
•ehade  add  with  a salifiable  ba^ 

SEBUiTDr,  seb'un-de,  a.  In  the  East  Indies,  an 
irregular  native  soldier  employed  chiefiy  on  revenue 
and  police  duties.  It  is  also  spelled  sod  pronounced 
sefr-tMHfes'. 

Sebusbian,  seb-n-se'yan,  a.  One  of  a party  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  kept  the  sacred  festivals  at  dif- 
ferent period  from  those  of  the  Jews,  that  at  those 
parioda  they  might  not  be  disttu-bed  by  the  Jaws 
from  a distance  passing  through  Samaria. 

Secalb,  se-ka'le,  s.  Rye,  a genus  of  Cereal  grasses, 
of  which  there  are  two  species. — Ses  Rya 

Secamoitb,  se-ka-mo'ne,  t.  (from  aTuanwnmo,  the 
Arabic  name  of  S.  cgyptica)  A genus  of  pLuits, 
natives  of  Africa : Orrier,  A^ejuadaoeau 

Secant,  aelumt,  a.  (seoms,  from  seeo,  I cot,  LaL) 
Catting;  divitfing; — s.  in  Geometry,  a line  that 
cats  another;  a right  line  that  cuts  a curve;  a 
right  line  th^  cuts  a drcle.  In  Trigonometry,  a 
straight  Ime  drawn  from  the  oentre  of  a circle  to 
one  extremity  of  an  arc,  and  produced  till  it  meeta 
I the  tangent  to  the  other  sztr^ty. 


Secede,  se-seed',  r.  n.  (tecedo,  from  /»e,  from,  and 
cfdf*,  I move,  Ijtf.)  To  withdraw  from  union  or 
fellowship  in  any  aifair.  ^ 

Seceder,  se-seMur,  $.  One  who  secedes.  JSeeeder$, 
a Domerous  body  of  Presbyterians  who  seceded 
from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  about 
1 733.  They  are  now  joined  to  the  Relief  body, 

« see  under  Relief. 

Secern,  se-sem',  r.  a.  (aecemo,  from  se,  from,  and 
eemo,  I separate,  Lat)  In  the  animal  economy, 
to  aecrete. 

The  mueos  motmeJ  hi  the  nose.— dri«iAiio<. 
Secernent,  se-sem^ent,  a.  In  Pharmacy,  that 
which  promotes  secretion.  I 

Sbcbrnmbnt,  se-aem'inent,  s.  The  process  or  act 
of  sccretbg, 

Sbcbss,  a»-aea',  s.  (secesms,  Lat)  Bctimnent; 
retreat— Obeolete. 

Silent  toam,  waste  solitade.— Jfsrs  (1647). 
Secession,  se-sea'shnn,  s.  (secemo,  Lat — see  Se- 
oeda)  The  act  of  seceding ; departure. 

Tbe  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  soeeMiVm  thereof  from, 
the  earth’s  surfAoe. — Brown, 

Sbchioic,  as1ce-am,  t.  (snKs/r,  I fatten,  Gr.  from 
its  being  nsed  to  fatten  hogs.)  Choko,  a genns  of  . 
plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexicoi, 
where  the  froit  is  used  under  the  names  of  choko 
and  chsiote. 

Sbcle,  sole],  a.  (aiMe^  Fr.  secufrrm,  Ijit)  A ceo**  ' 
tury, — Obsolete.  ^ 

Three  generstions  make  one  taeUf  or  hundred  years  la 
the  ireoealogles.— AoMsiOMt  i : 

Seclude,  ae-k1ood',  r.  a.  (seefwrfo,  from  as,  from, 
and  cAk/o,  I shat,  Ijit.)  To  separate;  to  keep 
apart;  to  excinda 

SBCLtrDBD,  se-kioo'ded,j>arta.  Shutout;  retired,  ,, 
as  a aeehtded  spot 

Sbcludedlt,  se-kloo'ded-le,  ad.  In  a ascluded 
manner.  I 

Seclitseness,  se-klooa'ncs,  a.  The  state  of  being 
aeclnded  from  society. 

Seclusion,  se-kloo'zhun,  a.  The  act  of  secluding; 
the  state  of  being  aeduded;  separatum;  retire*  I 
meot  I 

Sbclusive,  se-kloo'siv,  a.  That  secludes.  1 1 

Second,  sek'und,  a.  (French,  aeeimdua,  Lot)  Next 
in  order  to  the  first ; ordioai  of  two ; next  in  value 
or  dignity; 

None  I know 

Saetmd  to  oe^  or  tike;  equal  much  leas.— JfBRsa  j 

Inferior.  | 

By  B sad  train  of  miseries  alone^  I 

Diatingolab’d  long,  and  Moomd  new  to  ooos.— Aps.  \ 

Sacond-kand,  possession  from  the  first  possessor ; > 
not  original  or  primary ; that  has  been  n^  before.  . 
Second-rate^  <n  the  second  sise,  rank,  quality,  • 
or  vaine.  Second-eighty  a power  believed  to  be 
possesaed  by  some  persons  in  the  Highlands  and  ; 
islands  of  Beotlano,  of  foreseeing  future  events,  • 
particularly  of  a disastrous  kind,  by  means  of  a i 
spectral  exhibition  of  the  pereons  to  whom  these  I 
events  refer,  accompanied  with  snch  emblems  as 
denote  their  fate.  Second-aigktedy  having  the 
power  of  second  sight.  In  Algebra,  aeeond  torm, 
that  in  which  the  unknown  quantity  rises  to  a 
degree  of  power  less,  than  it  has  in  the  term  in 
which  it  rises  to  the  highest.  In  Architecture, 
aeeond  coat,  the  finishing  coat,  as  in  laid  and  act,  | 
or  rendered  and  aet;  or  the  flouting  when  the  || 
plaster  is  ronghed  in,  float4»d,  and  eat  for  paper;  |i 
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I — oiM  who  bocks  snoUrar,  pmiticuUrijr  one  who 

^ attends  another  in  a duel;  the  60th  part  of  a 

I minute  of  time,  or  of  a degree  of  a circle,  so  called 

becaose  It  is  the  ssocnm/  small  divisloQ  of  an  hour, 
I or  of  a de^cree,  of  which  the  oiihite  is  the  first ; 

I each  seconds  are  distlngtushod  hj  the  merit as 

I 23"  s 23  seconds.  In  Mo^  an  Interral,  bo- 

' ing  the  difierenoe  between  anj  soond  and  the  next 

nearest,  whether  above  or  Mow  it;  it  majr  be 
either  nuyor  or  minor; — s.  o.  (aectMKio,  laL)  to 
I follow  in  the  next  place ; to  beck ; to  prcmote ; to 
' aafdst ; to  support  the  mover  of  a proposition. 

SscoifDABiLT,  sek'nn-daT'O-te,  ad.  (from  Second- 
ary.) In  the  second  order  or  degree ; not  primarily 
I or  ori^ally. 

SxcOKDABiirBSS,  sek'on-dar-e-ocs,  a.  The  state  of 
b<nng  secondary. 

Sscoin»ABr,  8ek'nn-dar>a,  a.  (wcimdar^  from 
teetmdtu,  second,  Lat.)  Snoemding  next  in  order 
I ; to  the  first ; sub^inate ; not  of  the  first  order  or 
rate;  acting  by  delegaUnl  anthoritj;  acting  in 
I ' subordination.  Secot^ry  ^uaJitiej  are  those  qua- 
lities of  bodies  which  are  not  inseparable  from 
I them,  bat  which  proceed  from  casual  circoinatancea, 
f as  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c.  Seeond^rty  gttiUs,  or 
teemdariet^  the  large  feathers  of  the  whig  which 
arise  from  the  bones  of  the  antibrachium  or  fore- 
arm, and  prindpallj  from  the  ulita.  In  Astronomy, 
; aeeoiidlary  esrefet,  great  circlea  of  the  sphere  per- 
pendicnlar  to  another  great  circle,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  primary,  and  consequently  passing 
through  its  poles.  Steondary  planeU^-^woo  Sa- 
teliitea.  In  Geology,  secondary  rocAv,  or  strata, 
a aeries  of  stratified  rocks  with  cerUun  characters, 

I by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  a class  from  the 
primeay  rock$  which  are  beneath  them«  and  from 
tertiary  rock*  which  lie  npon  them.  The  term  is 
somewhat  indefinita.  Secondary  is  by  some  geo- 
logists applied  only  to  strata  newer  than  the  coal 
1 formation,  and  older  than  the  Tertiary  Eocene. 
The  Silorian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  systems 
being  termed  rockt  of  Mmn^ois,  both  terms  are 
improper,  and  under  a judicious  classification  are 
I not  used.  In  Pathology,  a eecondary  fever  is  that 
; which  rises  after  a crisis,  or  the  disdiarge  of  some 
[ moAAd  matter,  as  siler  the  declension  of  the  small- 
pox or  the  measles; — $.  a delegate  or  deputy ; one 
who  acta  in  subordination  to  another. 

Secondbb,  sek'und-or,  a.  One  who  supports  what 
another  atteropta,  affirms,  or  proposes. 

SscoHDLT,  aek  und-le,  ad.  In  the  second  place. 
In  Mosio,  eeeundo,  the  second  part 

Sscot.~ln  Architsetnre,  aee  Adytnm. 
j SscBBcr,  ae1crs-se,  a.  (from  SemL)  Privacy; 

conesalmsot;  reriroDent;  furbearance  of  discovery; 
I dose  silence. 

Sbcbbt,  aelowt,  a.  (FVench,  eeeretn,  ItaL  Span,  and 
Port  aaeretus,  Lat)  Kept  hidden  or  ap^ ; re- 
tired ; private ; faithful  to  secrets  entrusted ; 

<Seere<  Romsns,  that  have  spoke  the  wont, 

And  will  not  pdter.— iShale. 
affording  priva^ ; 

TbssMr«<top 

Of  Oreb  or  of  SlnsL— iftUoo. 

Oocnlt,  or  not  apparent ; 

My  heart,  Tbtch,  by  a secret  harmony, 

Still  moves  with  thine. — irihoa. 

not  proper  to  be  seen  something  studiously 
hidden;  something  not  yet  discovered;  privsey; 
•ecrecy.  In  the  plural,  tho  parts  which  mode^ 


and  propriety  require  os  to  conceal ; — s.  a.  to  keep 
privata.— Obsolete.  ! 

Orest  care  Is  to  be  used  of  the  clerks  of  tbs  oouocU  fbc 
the  ssarcriag  of  their  ooosoltatlona.— Zlscon. 

Sbcrbtablal,  sdt-re-ta'rs-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
aecretaiy. 

SBCRBTaBisniP,  sek're-tar-e-sblp,  a.  The  office  of 
a secretary.  | 

Skcbbtabt,  sek're-tar-e,  $.  (secrAatre,  Fr.  from 
secreftts,  secret,  Lat.  in  reference  to  its  originally 
liuMgnitiing  one  entrusted  with  secrets.)  One  wlio 
writes  for  another ; one  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  bosmeas.  Secretary  of  State^  one  of 
the  highest  officers  of  tlie  British  crown.  There 
are  three  principal  Secretaries  of  State — the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  each  of  these  departments  there  are  two  mider- 
aecretariea,  one  of  whom  retains  office  on  a change 
of  government.  Lord-eecrtiary^  fortneriy  a high 
officer  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  resembling  the 
great  prothonoti^  in  foreign  courts:  the  office 
was  abolished  in  1743.  In  Ornithology,  the  secre- 
tary-hi^  a bird  of  the  Eagle  family,  distinguished 
for  its  remarkably  long  legs  and  long  wings,  and 
the  sboolders  heug  armed  with  on  obtuse  S{«ne : 
the  Gypogennua  aerpentarius  of  Ull^r.  ' 

Sbcretb,  se-kreet',  v.  a.  To  put  aride;  to  hide;  !| 
to  secrete  one's  self  to  retire  from  notice  ; to  ab- 
scond. In  the  Animal  economy,  to  separate  or  j 
secern  any  the  various  fluids  of  the  My  from  | 
the  blood,  or  an  analogona  organic  fluid. 

SBCRETioir,  se-kre'shun,  t.  Tlie  act  of  secerning;  | 
the  matter  secreted,  as  mneus,  saliva,  Ac. 
Sbcrktist,  se'kret-ist,  a.  A dealer  in  eecreta. — 
Obsolete. 

1 may  barter  with  tboee  Mcr«ru<a^  that  wilt  not  part 
with  one  eea^  bat  in  exehange  for  another.— A>alc. 
SscRKTtnous,  aa-kre-tiab'aB,  a.  Parted  by  animal 
secretioR.  I 

SBCRETLY,ee'kret-le,  odL  In  a secret  manner ; pri  > 
vately ; not  apparently  or  visibly. 

SBCRETKBsa,  selcret-nes,  «.  The  state  of  b^g  , 
secret ; the  quality  of  keeping  a secret.  I 

Sbcrbtort,  se-kre'tur-e,  o.  Performing  the  office 
of  secretion,  as  secretory  glands.  > j 

Sect,  sekt,  a.  (seefo,  mther  from  sequor^  eecutus, 

I follow,  or  aeeo,  aectfua,  I cut  off,  Let.)  A ^ 
body  persona  who  follow  some  particular  teacher, 
or  who  are  united  in  some  settled  tenets  of  religion 
or  philosophy ; a catting  or  acioa.— Obsolete  in 
this  sense.  ^ ^ • 

Sbctariak,  aek-ta'ro-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  a sect 
or  sects ; — a.  one  of  a tact,  always  at  present  on- 
derstood  as  one  of  a party  who  dissent  from  the 
established  ebnreh. 

Sectabianism,  sek-U're-SD-iim,  a.  The  dispoa-  j 
tion  to  diaaent  from  the  established  church  or  | 
predominant  religion,  and  to  form  new  sects. 
Sectabism,  sekt'ar-izm,  a.  Seciarianiam. — Little  , 
used.  i 

T<loChlng  hath  more  marks  of  sohlsm  and  sselarism  than 
this  Presbyterian  way. — A'tap  Chartss. 

Sectarxst,  sdtt'ar-ist,  a.  A sect^.— Little  used* 
Eectabt,  sakt'ar-o,  a.  A socUrian;  a dissenter  i 
a pupil  or  follower.— Obsolete  in  this  sense.  i ■ 

The  seeiariss  of  my  celestial  skilL 
That  were  to  be  the  wortd'e  chief  ornament,  1 1 

They  troder  keep.— jjpsaerf.  ' I 

Sbctator,  sek-ta'tur,  a.  A follower;  an  imitator;  1 
adiacipleu  i 


6ECTILE— SFXUNDIKE. 


‘ Sectilc,  Mk'tile,  a.  {sectilU,  from  *eco,  I cat,  Lftt.) 

I That  may  be  eaaily  cut.  Applied  in  Mineralogy 
I to  minerals  which  cut  with  a kuife ; the  par- 
I tides  do  oot  fly  off  in  splinters,  hot  remain  on  the 
mass. 

Section,  sek'shnn,  «.  (French ; $ectio,  LaU)  The 
act  of  cutting:  a part  separated;  in  bonks  and 
writings,  the  anbdirision  of  a chapter ; a division. 
In  Architecture,  the  projection  or  geometrical  re- 
' presentation  of  a building  suppo^  to  be  cut 
through,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  int^or.  In  Geome- 
try, the  line  formed  by  the  intereection  of  two  imr- 
' faces,  and  likewise  the  surface  formed  when  a solid 
body  is  cut  by  a plane. 

Sectional,  sck'shnn-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a section. 

Sectionally,  sek »hun-al-le,  odL  By  sections;  in 
asectionsl  manner. 

Sector,  sek'tur,  s.  (aertetir,  Fr.)  Literally,  that 
. which  cuts : that  which,  being  applied  to  a circle, 

I cuts  off  a part  of  it.  A mathematical  instnunent, 
consisting  of  two  rulers,  representing  the  radii  of 
a circular  arc,  and  movable  round  a jtdnt,  the  mid- 
dle of  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  circle ; from 
this  centre  various  scales  are  drawn  on  the  faces  of 
tbs  rolcrs,  useful  in  making  diagrams,  laying  down 
( plana,  &c.  In  Astronomy,  an  instrument  for  de- 
j terminiog,  with  great  accuracy,  the  zenith  distances 
I of  stars,  passing  within  a few  degrees  of  the  zenith, 
i where  the  effect  of  redaction  is  smsll  In  Geo- 
I metry,  the  sector  o/* a circle  b a portion  of  the  area 
of  the  circle  bounded  by  two  radii,  and  the  inter- 
I cepted  arc.  Sector  of  a epAere,  the  conic  solid, 

I whose  vertex  ends  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and 

I whose  base  is  a st^gment  of  the  same  sphere.  i 
j SscDLAB,  sek'u-lar,  a.  (seetdoru,  from  eecuhim,  an 

II  age,  a ceutury,  the  worid,  Lat.)  Pertaming  to  the 
|j  present  worid;  not  spiritual;  worldly.  In  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  regular;  not  bound 
I by  monastic  rules ; coming  once  in  a century.  In 
Antiquity,  secular  pomes,  games  celebrated  once 
j in  a hundred  years.  Secular  poenu^  those  which  j 

I were  recited  at  the  celebration  of  secular  games. 

I Secular  yeor,  the  same  with  jubilee,  kept  once  iu 
‘ a hundred  yean.  In  Astronomy,  the  term  is  ap-  | 
plied  to  those  variations  in  the  planetary  motions  | 
> which  are  of  long  duration,  so  that  their  periods 

I are  better  expres^  In  centuries  than  b years.  In 

Geology,  teeular  refrifferationy  the  periodical  cool- 
ing, and  consequent  consulidatiem  ^ the  crust  of 
the  globe s.  not  a spiritual  person ; a layman ; 
an  eccleadastic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cho^  not 
I bound  by  monastic  rule. 

I Seculasitt,  aek-u-lar'e-te,  la  Worldliness; 

^ Secularness,  sek'n-lar-nes,  / supreme  attcu- 
, tkm  to  the  thmgs  of  the  present  life. 

Sbci  labization,  sek>Q>lar*e-xa'sbun,  s.  A mak- 
ing secular;  the  set  oC  converting  a regular  person, 
place,  or  benefice  mto  a secular  ona 

Secularize,  sek'u>lar-ize,r.a.  To  make  secular;  to 
oonvcii  from  spiritual  appropriation  to  common  use. 

Secularly,  sek'n-lar-K  ad,  In  a wcwldly  manner. 

SscuND,  sek'nnd,  a.  In  Botany,  having  all  tbs 
• flowers  following  each  other,  that  la,  all  leanbg 
the  aame  way. 

Seccndins,  sek'nn-dine,  a (smimkIif,  from  eequer, 

1 follow,  I.at.)  In  Ik^ny,  the  outermost  bnt  one 
of  the  enclosing  sacs  of  the  oniimn,  reposing  im- 
mediately on  the  primine,  or  first  integument  In 
Zoology,  the  fetal  merobruncs  collectively  are  termed 
I sscMKh’iisa 


SECUNDUM  ARTEM— SE  DEFENDENDO.  I 


Secunuitm  Artem,  se-knn'dum  aritem,  (Latin,  < 
according  to  art.)  A term  used  in  Mcdicri  pre- 
scription, and  denoted  by  the  letters  S.A.,  which 
are  usually  affixed  when  the  makmg  np  of  tbs  re- 
cipe requires  great  care  or  skill. 

Securr,  se-knre',  a.  (seewntf,  from  as  orstae,  wHh-  j 
out,  and  cwrn,  care,  Lat.)  Free  from  danger; 
aafs;  free  from  fear  of  danger;  confident  of; 

Haply  too  seemrt  of  our  discliargs 
From  penalty 

careless;  wanting  vigilance  or  caution  ; — r.  a.  to  | 
make  safe ; to  make  certmn ; to  confine,  or  to  > 
seize  and  confine  effectually,  as  a prisoner ; to  I 
make  fast,  aa,  to  eeatre  a d^;  to  insure. 
Securely,  se-kurele,  ad  S^ely;  confidently; 
carelessly. 

Securement,  se-knre'meot,  a.  Security;  protoo- 
tion. — Obsolete. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death ; Coin,  on  the  contrary, 
irrew  afraid  thereof^  and  obtained  a eeemrtwient  fruro  IL— 
Broum. 

Seccrenbss,  se-kore'nes,  a.  Confidence  of  safety ; 

hence,  want  of  vigilance  or  caution ; carelessness. 
Securer,  se-ku'nir,  a.  Ue  or  that  which  aecnrea 
or  protects.  j 

Sbcuridaca,  8e-ka-^e^1^^  $.  (seewriit,  a hatchet,  ‘ 
Lat  m allnrion  to  the  form  of  the  wing  at  the  end  of 
the  pod.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  Polygalaone. 
Skcuripera,  se-kn-rifer-a,  #.  (seevru,  a saw,  and 
fere,  1 bear,  Lat)  Sawflirs,  a family  of  Hymen- 
opterons  insects,  so  named  frwm  the  ovipositcr 
being  fonned  of  two  serrated  pomtod  blades.  ^ 

Securiform,  se-ku're-fRwrm,  a.  (sectiru,  a hatchet,  j 
and  forma,  a form,  Lat)  Hatchet-shaped.  In 
Botany,  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

Secukioera,  se-kn-rij'er-a,  «.  (seewrw,  a hatchet.  ' 

and  fero,  I bear,  Lat  in  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  pods.)  Hatchet-vetch,  a genua  of  Legnmm- 
ous  plants:  Suborder,  Papilionacete.  I 

Srcurinboa,  M-knr-e-oe'ga,  $.  (seewrw,  a hatchet^  ' 
Lat.)  The  Otaheite  myrtle,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Euphorbiacew.  | 

Security,  se-kn're-te,  i.  (seeuritl,  Fr.  semrifoa,  , 
Lat.)  The  state  of  being  secure ; heiwe,  safety; 
oertabty  ; confidence*  carelessncaa ; negligenes; 
anything  given  aa  a pledge  I ! 

Secutor,  se-ku'tur,  «.  (Latm  In  Antiqoity,  a 
kind  of  gladiator  among  the  Romans,  who  us^  to 
engage  trith  * tbs  Retiarii,  being  armed  with  a 
sword  and  bockler  to  keep  off  the  net  of  his  an-  ' 
tsgonUt 

Sedan,  se-dan',  t.  (French,  from  a town  of  that 
name  in  France,  where  it  was  first  made.)  A land 
of  covered  chair,  or  vehicle,  for  carrying  a singls 
person  : it  is  hcirDe  on  poles  by  two  men. 

Sedate,  se-date',  a.  (eedatue,  from  $edo,  I calm, 
Lat)  Calm;  unruffled;  tranquil:  serene. 
Sedately,  se-^tele,  ad  Calmly;  without  agi- 
tation of  mind. 

SEDATBNB8S,ee-date'nes,«.  Cahnoess ; composure ; 

serenity ; tranquillity.  I 

Sedation,  se-da'shun, «.  The  act  of  calmbg.— 
Not  in  use 

Sedattte.  sed'a-tiv,  a.  In  Pharmacy,  moderating; 
SMuagbg ; allaying  irritability.  SeJatice  soft,  a 
name  for  boracic  acid,  so  calM  from  Its  sedative 
qualities; —s.  any  medicine  for  allaying  britalnlity  i 
ur  uHi^uaging  pain. 

Sb  Dekendendo,  so  def-en-den'do,  (Latin.)  In 
Law,  in  defending  hunsclf,  the  plea  of  a person 


SEDENT— SEDUCTIVELT. 


SEDULITY— SEEDY. 


- with  marder,  who  >Ilegei  that  h«  com- 

I miUed  the  act  in  hu  own  dffenoa. 

I SEDBirr,  ae’dent,  «.  («e<ieiu,  from  aeciao,  I ntf  Lat) 
||  Sittini;;  inactive;  qniet. 

i SKDBnTARiA,  Bed-an-U're-a,  a.  A name  given  hj 
Lamarck  for  the  Serpulaces  of  H.  Savignj,  in- 
cluded in  the  Tabicolie  of  Cuvier. 

I Sbdbntabilt,  •ed'«n>tar*e-le,  a/L  In  a aedentary 
manner. 

SsnsMTABiKBsa,  aed'en-tar>«-ne8,  a.  The  state  of 
being  sedentary. 

Sbdbktart,  s^'en-tar-^  a.  (aedeneoriKa,  from 
aedeo,  I sit,  Lat.)  Accustomed  to  sit  much ; re- 
[ guiring  mo^  sitting : inactive;  sln^sh;  torpid. 
In  Zoology,  $fdent^  owite/idt,  see  SedentaruL 

Sepob,  sej,  a.  (tety,  Sax.)  A flag;  a growth  of 
flags.  It  is  a plant  of  the  genua  Carex : Order, 
Cyperaoee.  fledge  imr6Iera,  birds  of  the  mus 
Cnrruea,  which  inhabit  manhy  thicketa,  and  the 
I reedy  banks  of  riven. 

I Skdobd,  eqd,  a.  Composed  of  flags  or  sedge. 

I You  nymphs,  calfd  Naiads,  of  the  wamteHnir  hrnoks, 

I With  yonr  $^’d  crmnut  and  ever  hannleis  looks, 

I Leave  your  crisp  ehannela— 5AaJb. 

' Sbdot,  aed'je,  a.  Overgrown  with  sedge. 

Skdihbbt, BedVment,a.(French;  aetfr'menAMi, from 
■ asdeo,  I nt,  Lat.)  That  which  submdes  or  settles 
at  the  botttom  ; lees ; dregs. 

SEOmBiCTABT,  sed>e-meat'a-re,  a.  Pertainmg  to, 
formed  by,  or  ooosisting  of  sediment.  In  Geology, 
eed&mmUay  rocks  are  such  aa  have  been  deposited 
I by  water. 

j Sbdihok,  se^ish'un,  a.  (French,  seditio^  TjU,)  A 
I factious  eommotion  of  the  people,  or  a tumultuous 
assemblage  of  men  rising  in  opposition  to  law, 

' and  in  disturbance  of  the  pubUe  peace.  Thia 
word  does  not  seem  to  be  very  exiu^y  defined ; 
it  is  said  to  include  contemptuous,  ii^eoent,  or 
I malidons  observations  np>on  the  king  or  his  gor- 
emroent,  whether  made  in  words  only,  or  In 
writing,  or  by  tokens  (which  last  must  compre- 
hend pictures  or  drawings),  calculated  to  lower 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  nitjeeta,  or  to  weaken 
{ his  govemmeut. 

SEDmoif  ART,  ae-dUh'un-ar-e,  a.  An  inciter  to,  or 
promoter  of,  sedition. 

Seditious,  se-disb'us,  a.  Pertaining  to  sedition,  or 
partaking  of  ita  natm ; tending  to  exdte  sedition  { 

I dispoeed  to  exdte  sedition ; guiltyhof  sedition. 

> Seditiously,  ss-dish'os-le,  odL  In  a seditions 
manner;  with  factions  tuihulence. 

SsDmousirBSS,  se-<flsb'as-Me,  a.  The  dispodtion 
or  act  of  exdting  aedition. 

SBDuCBMBi«T,se-dnae'ment,a.  Theactofaedadng; 
seduction ; the  means  employed  to  seduce. 

Seducer,  se-duse'ur,  a.  One  who  sedneea ; that 
which  leads  sstray,  or  entices  to  evil. 

Seducible,  ee-duae  e-bl,  a.  Capsble  of  being  ee- 
1 duced  or  led  sstrsy  from  the  paths  of  virtue  or 
chastity ; oorruptiUe. 

. Seol'CINolt,  ae^uaelng-le,  ad!,  In  a aedudng 
I numner. 

Seocctiob,  ae-duk'shnn,  a.  The  act  of  aedudng  or 
' entidng  from  the  path  of  duty ; the  act  of  {>cr- 
! euadtng  a female  by  flattery  or  deception  to  eur- 
reoder  her  chastity. 

I Seductitic,  se-duk'tiv,  a.  Tending  to  lead  astray ; 

apt  to  mUlead  by  flattrriug  appearances. 

I I SBDt’cnvKLT,  se^nk'tiv-le,  ad  In  a sednetive 

manner. 


Sedulitt,  ee-dule-te,  a.  (aedu/t/as,  Lat.)  IKli- 
gent  and  aseidnons  application  to  businesa.  ' 

Sedulous,  sed'u-laa,  a.  (tedu/ii#,  Lat.)  Aaaiduous;  ' 
indostrioua ; laborious  ; diligent. 

Sbduloi’SLT,  sed'n-Ius-le,  ^ Aaeiduously;  in- 
doatrioualy ; diligeoUy ; with  incessant  or  con-  | 
tinued  application. 

SBDirLOUSEBSS,eed'a-1ttS-nea,a.  Aadduitv;  steady 
unremitUng  diligence ; ooritinoed  industry  or  ap- 
plication. t 

Sedum,  aeMum,  a.  (from  aedeo,  I sit,  Lat  from  the 
manner  of  ita  growth. ) A genna  of  fleshy-leaved 
herbs  t Order,  Crssenlaeem. 

See,  se,  a.  (sedes,  a aeat,  Lat  arpe,  Soot  siege,  FV.) 

I TIm  seat  of  epiaoopal  power ; a diocese ; the  eeat  ! 
or  juriadictioo  of  a bishop  or  irchbishop;  the 
authority  of  the  pope  or  court  of  Rome ; the  seat  || 
place,  or  office  of  the  Roman  pontiff ; — o.  o.  pret 
sate,  past  part  seen  ,*  (aeon,  or  seogan.  Sax.  seAen, 
Ger^  seer,  Dan.)  to  perodve  by  the  eye ; to  | 
behold ; to  observe ; to  know ; to  r^ard  or  notke ; 
to  discover \ to  daecry;  to  visit;  to  feel  or  ex- 
perience ; 

If  a mao  keep  my  saying,  he  ahaU  never  aw  death.— 

JMe  L 

to  enjoy ; to  have  fruition  of;  | 

BloMAd  are  the  pure  la  heart : for  they  thaU  see  Ood^ 

ifdi.  V.  8. 

—0.  s.  to  have  the  power  of  right ; to  discern ; to 
penetrate ; to  understand ; to  examine  or  inquire ; 
to  be  attenUve ; to  know  thoroughly ; to  beware ; ! 

See  thou  do  it  not— Zha.  xlr.  j 

to  know  by  revelation ; , 

The  vision  o(  laatah  the  eon  of  Amo\  vhkh  he  mw  oo» 

oernlog  Judah  and  Jeruealero.— /aa.  i.  1. 

to  have  faith  in,  and  reliance  on ; j| 

Seeisg  him  who  is  invUible.— AaS.  xL  >7.  ' | 

Tbe  imperative  of  the  verb  is  used  aa  an  inteijee-  j 
lion : to  call  tbe  attentkm  of  others  to  an  object  I 
or  subject 

Seaf  see,  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands.— 

See  to  it,  look  wdl  to  it ; attend  to  the  matter.  ! 

Seed,  seed,  a.  (ace^  Sax.)  The  subatanee  produced  \ 
by  plants  and  animals,  from  which  new  io^viduala 
are  generated  and  the  epedes  continued ; find  . 
principle;  original;  priodple  of  production;  pro*  | 
geny;  oaring;  desModanta;  noe;  geoeratioo; 
birth ; — cr.  s.  to  grow  to  perfret  maturity,  so  aa 
to  sbed  tbe  seed,  as  a plant  Seed-bud,  the 
tune  as  Germen, — which  see.  Seed-coate, — see 
Arillua.  Sced-com,  or  seeff'^rotn,  com  or  grain  . 
for  aeed.  Seed-doum,  the  down  on  vegetable  seeds.  ; 
Seed-Jidd,  a field  for  nuring  seed.  Seeddac, — I 
•ee  lie.  Seeddtp,  or  seeddeyt,  a vessel  in  which 
a tower  carries  the  aeed  to  ^ dispersed.  Seed- 
lobe,  or  seed-leaf,  same  aa  Cotyledon, — which  see. 
Seed-pearl,  small  grains  of  pearl.  Seed-piat,  or 
seed-jdot,  tbe  ground  on  which  aeed  ia  sown  to 
produce  plants  for  transplanting.  Seedsman,  a > 
person  who  deals  in  seeds.  Seed-time,  tbe  seasoo  , 
proper  for  sowing.  Seed-vessel,  the  pericarp  which  . 
contains  the  seeds, — see  Pericarp. 

Sebdlimo,  seedling,  a.  A young  plant  just  sprung 
from  the  seed. 

Seednbss,  seed'nes,  a.  The  lime  of  aowing. — 
Obsolete.  ' 

Blossoming  tiroe,  i 

From  the  aseibeiee  of  tbe  hero  faUov,  brings 
To  teeming  foison. — 

Seedy,  see'de,  a.  Abounding  with  seeds ; thread* 
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bftre;  «ppBed  to  French  bnndj  bjkrini;  a pecnliAr 
fitToor,  snppoaed  to  be  defiv^  from  the  weode 
growing  among  the  rinea. 

; SsBiNOf  aelng,  «.  Si^t;  fUoa;— odl  etnee;  it 
being  00  thoL 

' SCBK,  eeek,  r.  o.  PreL  and  pait  part,  (jeemt,  itaeoa, 
I Sax.  aoub^  Dutch,  toia,  Swad.)  To  go  in  aearch 
I or  in  qneat  of ; to  aoUdt ; to  e^eavoor  to  gain ; 

I to  inquire  for ; to  aek  for;  to  prodiMO  m^piiin. 

I atioD; 

He  emftf  mf  Ufo.^Aofa. 

— o.  n.  to  make  aearch  or  inqulrj;  to  eadeavour  to 
I make  discovery ; to  endeavour; 

( Atk  not  vhat  pains,  nor  farther  seek  to  know 

Tbdr  pin  was,  or  the  Cmuis  of  taw  below^i>rjN(M. 

I to  make  pursuit ; 

Violent  men  have  sow^ir  sAer  mp  eouL—A.  txxxvl.  14. 
at  a Iota — (obaolete). 

Cnpraetls’^  onprepar'd,  and  stiU  to 
Seek-4orr<my  one  who  oontrivea  to  give  hlmaelf 
I rexation ; a aelf-tonnentor. — little  umcL 
Sbbkbk,  e^'or,  a.  One  who  eeeka ; an  inqnirer. 
In  Eoclesiaatteal  Rtatorp,  a member  of  a denocnin> 
ation  which  arose  in  1^5 : they  maintained  that 
the  true  church,  minist/y,  ecriptoie,  and  ordinances 
were  lost,  for  which  they  were  aeekiug:  they 
taught  thitt  the  scriptorca  were  obocore  and  doubU 
fbl ; that  present  miracles  were  neceasary  to  war- 
rant iaitb ; that  the  ministry  of  modern  times  was 
without  authority,  and  th^  worship  and 
tueleea. 

Sbbkino,  seeking,  a.  The  act  of  attempting  to 
find  or  procure. 

Sebl,  eeei,  p.  a.  (ct/Zrr,  to  wiuk,  Fr.)  To  close  the 
eyes  of; 

To  ber  father’s  ejes  op^  close  as  oak.— Skokc. 
to  hoodwink o.  «.  in  the  Manege,  a horse  is 
said  to  ted,  when  upon  his  eyebrows  there  grow 
white  haira,  mixed  with  those  of  his  uaual  colour, 
about  the  bradth  of  a farthmg ; It  ia  a sure  mark 
of  old  age  (syfoa,  to  give,  Sax.)  to  lean  or  in- 
cline to  one  side— (obeol^  in  this  sense); 

, When  a ship  MrtrorroUsiaftwl  weather,  the  breaking 
I looM  of  ordnaaes  is  a thing  very  dangerous.— AoMgA 
II  —a.  Sax.)  time;  opportunity;  season.— Ob- 
solete as  a noun. 

I7ap-M0t,  hay-Ume;  tertiy  swi;  wkeof-ssc;  terWeef.— 

GroM. 

Sbcl,  seal, 

. SscLnro,  aecnog, 

I through  the  eyehds  of  a Imwk,  when  token,  to 
prevent  her  s^og  well,  and  thereby  prepare  ber 
to  endure  the  hood ; (fh>m  the  r.  a.)  the  agitation 
of  a aliip  in  foul  weatW. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 
And  all  aboard,  at  every 
Uke  drunkards  on  the  hatches  reel. — Skakt. 
Sbblt,  seel'e,  a.  (scr/i,  sir%,  happy,  fortunate,  Sax. 
se/y,  silly,  Soot.)  Lucky; 

if  y mly  sheep  like  well  below, 

P’or  they  been  bale  eaouKh,  I trow, 

And  lUiM  their  abode.— 6>wiwar. 
prosperous ; hence,  perhaps,  harrolees ; and  hence, 

,l  oiliy.— Obe^ts  in  all  its  aensea. 

Those  elmple  seefy  biido,  which  0y  Into  the  ftre,  think 
t (hey  are  in  the  wann  son.— Iferaier. 

Skbm,  seem,  r.  n.  (t€mbler^  Fr.  sfomai,  to  become, 
to  beseem.  Germ.)  To  appear;  to  have  sein- 
blsacs:—w.  a.  to  become— (obaolete  in  this  sense), 
/f  sems,  or  it  apptany  used  to  denote  a slight 
gree  of  affirmation,  frequently  attended  with  ironv. 

votKO.  4» 


}s.  (from  to  see/,  r.  a.)  In  Fal- 
cocuy,  the  luiming  of  a thread 


grace;  i 


SxBMBit,8eem'ur,«.  One  who  carries  an  appearenesk 

lIcDoo  shall  we  see 

If  power  change  parpoeo,  what  our  #ceewr«  be.— 
Sbbmivo,  •eemlng,  s.  Show ; semblance ; fair  ap- 
pearance; 

These  keep 

dbnuap  and  savour  all  the  wlntur  long.— dJUks. 
(pinion ; liking ; 

Hie  peraiiasive  words  Impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  eeeaiMy. — dkoke. 

-HI.  specious. 

Sir,  (here  she  stands. 

If  aught  within  that  little  eemtay  snbstaaee 
May  fitly  like  yoor  graee. 

She's  tbere^  and  she  Is  yoore. — dkitke. 
Sebminolt,  seemliig-le,  u<2.  In  oppearsnee;  hi 
show ; in  semblance. 

SsBMtKONSM,  seemlng-nesR,  s.  Fair  appearance; 
plsttaibility. 

SsEMLEsa,  seemlet,  a.  Unseemly;  unfit;  Indec- 
orous.— Obsolete. 

ArtlgaU  himselfa  ber  wfnn  plight  did  rew.< 
SSBHLtincM,  seem'le-nes,  s.  Comelinese 
propriety;  fitness;  decent^;  decorum. 

Sbemlt,  seera'le,  a.  (ssestfi^  Germ.)  Decent; 
becoming;  proper;  fit;  smtable od  in  a be- 
coming, decent,  or  proper  manner. 

Sbbmltueo,  saemle-h^  s.  Comely  or  decent 
appearance.— Obeolete. 

Damoselles  too^ 

Bight  young;  and  foil  of  eceet/yked. — ffpe*tt<r. 
Seek,  seen.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  to  see;— a. 
versed;  skilled. 

Petroehlo  shall  over  me,  dl«gnleed  In  eobor  robes, 

To  old  nsptlela,  as  a echooliuasler 
Well  own  In  imulc— 

Seer,  ee'ur,  t.  One  who  sees ; a prophet ; a perum 
who  forcMees  future  eventsi  In  Commeroe,  on  lii- 
^an  weight ; the  East  India  Company's  new  tcer 
of  80  2.057  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Sber-wood,\ , ^ 

S«AB-woo^; 

See-saw,  seesaw,  s.  A vibratory  or  reciproearing 
motion v.  n.  to  move  with  a redprocating  rao- 
tioQ ; to  move  backward  or  forwai^  or  upward 
and  downward. 

Seethe,  teeth,  p.  a,  PreL  seeAal  or  sod^  past  parL 
seefkcd  or  soddbn,  (seafAun,  seofk/ra,  ^/Aua,  Sax.) 
To  boil ; to  prepare  or  decoct  food  in  hot  liquors ; 
— e. «.  to  be  in  a state  d ebolUtioo ; to  be  hoL 
I will  Blake  a comptlmMaal  oseaolt  upon  him  for  my 


l| 


I' 

Sbethbb,  seeCA'or,  «.  One  who  seethes ; a pot  for  I 
boiling  things.  1, 

SEPATiAit,  te-fa'ihtn,  «.  (pe/iit,  qualification,  attri-  f 

bnte,  Arid).)  One  of  a sect  of  Mahominedans,  who  . 
hold  peculiar  opinions  with  respect  to  the  eternal  ; | 
attributes  of  which  tl>ey  afilnn ; hot  make  no  I ' 
diAirenoe  between  the  eeeential  attributes,  and  ' 
tboee  of  operation.  1. 

Sbeortia,  Be-fawr'ahe-a,  $.  On  honour  of  Frsneie  ij 
Lord  Seaforth.)  A genus  of  trees,  natives  of  New  | 
Holland : Order,  Polmacem.  1 

Sbo,  seg,  #.  Sedge, — Ijoad  in  England,  still  m com-  !! 

znon  UM  in  Scotland.  i 

Seoar. — See  Cigar. 

Seoeretia,  sej-e-re'she-a,  s.  (in  henour  of  H.  ;j 
Segeret  of  Faria.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  { 

Rharouacete. 

Seokstuia,  se-jis'tre-a,  s.  (soTesfre,  a mat,  Gr.)  A Ij 
genus  of  spiders : Order,  PiUmonarim.  | 
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. Skooar,  ■eg'gur,\  «.  The  crUndricil  ca.se  of  fire- 

Sauoar,  aag'gur./  clay  in  which  6fio  stone-warp 
is  enchMcd  while  being  Icikt'd  in  the  kiln. 

Srohol,  negliulf  s.  A Hobrovr  rowel  pointy  or 
short  vowel,  marked  *.%  iodiotting  the  sound  of 
the  English  e,  as  in  men. 

SEOilOLATk*,  segTiol-nle,  a.  Marked  with  a scghol. 

81.OMEXT,  seg'ment,  t.  (sp-Tmen/iiHi,  from  I cut, 
Lat.)  A part  cut  oif  or  divide«l,  as  the  sepnents 
of  a calyx.  In  Geometry,  a part  cut  off  fiotn  a 
figure  by  a line,  as  a plane ; tlie  w^meiit  o/*  a 
circle  is  a part  uf  tlic  area  comprised  between  an 
arc  and  its  chord.  Sclent  of  a tpkere,  any  part 
of  a sphere  wliich  is  cat  off  by  a plane.  Line  of 
seymeatt,  two  partictihir  lioes  on  the  mathematical 
I instnunent  called  the  sector;  they  represent  the 
J diameter  of  a drele,  so  divided  into  tOO  parts,  tliat 
a right  line  drawn  throogh  these  parts,  and  per- 
I pendicnlar  to  the  diameter,  shall  cut  the  circle  into 
two  segments,  the  greater  of  which  shall  hare  the 
I same  proportion  to  the  whole  circle,  as  the  parts 
I ' cut  off  have  to  100.  These  lines  are  between  tho 
lines  of  sines  and  superfides,  and  are  numbered  5, 

I G,  7,  8,  9,  10.  In  AnatMny,  eegwund  ro/cts,  the 

I valrea  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  called  from 

I I their  iesembUn«  to  segments  of  circles. 

SsoKiTT,  seg'ne-te,  a.  (se^^,  dull,  sluggish,  Lat.) 

Slugpshoess;  dolness;  inactivity. — Not  in  nac. 

I Seorkakt,  seg're>ant,  a.  In  Heraldry,  the  same  as 
I rampant;  but  appUed  only  to  grifflns,  dragons, 
and  the  like. 

I Seoreoatk,  seg^re-gate,  e.  a.  (tegrego^  from  se, 
apart,  sod  grex^  a ftock,  Lai.)  To  sepacste  from 
others  ; to  set  apart  r— ^ select. 
t|  A kind  oX etfrtynU  or  cabinet  senate. — WoiUm, 

1*  ScoHKOATioR,  seg-re-ga'shnn,  t.  (French.)  Sepa- 
I ration  from  others ; a parting; 

What  sliftll  we  iu*ar  of  thi.i? 

, ; —A  wj^r<yr«ion  of  tho  Tnrkt<!i  fleet ; 

For  do  but  ntand  M|M>n  the  foamlnK  sbnre, 

The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  ue  clouds.— ShaJw. 

j Segue,  se'gu,  (Itafian,  it  follows.)  In  Musk,  a word 
which,  prefixed  to  a part,  denotes  that  it  is  unmo* 

' dUtely  to  follow  the  last  note  of  tlie  prooeding 
^ movemenL 

I Seia,  seya,  s.  (loitin.)  In  Roman  Mythology,  a 

I divinity  who  presided  over  com  before  it  sprang 

up  abm  the  surface  of  the  earth,  after  sowing. 

, SstClRCns,  se-e-sirltus,  $.  (sefo,  I wag,  and  kirkot^ 
r a drele.)  A genua  of  birds  belonging  to  tho 
j , Fluricolinie,  or  stonechsts  and  wagtails : Family, 

! Musdeapidffi. 

Seidlitz-watbr,  sedTits-waw'tnr,  r.  The  mineral 
water  of  Seidlitz,  a village  of  Bohemia : sulphate 
' of  magneda,  snlpbate  of  soda,  and  carbonio  acid, 
are  its  active  ingredienta.  Seidlitz-powden,  or 
carbonated  e^eeecmg  CheUenham  mite,  are  an 
intimate  mixtnre  of  equal  parta  of  tartaric  add 
• and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  ttomio  proportions : to 
I these  is  often  added  a portion  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  of  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

I Seionburlal,  seen-u're-al,  \ a.  (see  Seignior.) 

I SEiOinosiAL,  seen-yo're-al,  / Pertdning  to  the 
I lord  of  a manor  ; vested  with  large  powers  ; inde- 
' pendent. 

I Seignior,  seen'yur,  s.  {eeignenr,  Fr.  seaor.  Span. 

1 1 from  seafor,  elder,  Lat.)  The  lord  of  a manor. — 
jl  Obsolete  in  England,  but  used  in  the  sonth  of 

II  Eurof«  as  a title  of  honour.  The  Sultan  of  Tur- 
I kev  U catied  the  Grand  Seignior.  I 
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SEtGNnRtOR,  seen'ynr-sje,  f.  In  Commercial  Law,  ! 
the  pr\)fit  deri\iyl  h\>m  Usuing  coins  at  a rate  above  j ! 
their  intrinsic  value.—  iVuttrmm.  An  aodent  pre-  j 
rogHtive  of  the  crown  whereby  U cUiiDsd  a per  j 
ceiitage  upon  every  ingut  of  gold  or  diver  brought  . j 
to  the  mint  to  be  odtied. — Jacob. 

SmnvioRizK,  seen'yur-ize,  v.  o.  To  lord  over.—  | 
Little  used.  j 

At  fltir  be  was  as  Oj'thenw's  make, 

As  piuud  SH  Ite  that  eeiyniafimlA  bell.— Fm'i/oa,  ; 

Seigniory,  secn'yur-e,  s.  A lordship;  a maiKir;  < 
tho  power  or  authority  of  a lord ; dominioa.  ■ | 

Seika. — See  Sikits. 

Seine,  seen,  e.  (French,  eegne.  Sax.)  A kind  of , 
fishing  net.  | 

They  have  onck-bnats  for  passongert,  and  mim  Heeto 

for  taking  ot  pilchards.— <Airaw. 

Seiner,  aaen'or,  s.  A fislior  with  a sditeu— UttJe 
used. 

£«iiur«  eomplsin  with  open  mottth,  that  tbe*w  drovers 

Work  much  prejndioo  U>  tlie  oommonweaUh  of  dslienaeii. 

—Carete. 

Seisin,  se'dn,  $.  (eninne.  Fr.)  In  Law,  poswa.uou 
either  artoal,  w'isin  in  deed,  or  in  law.  Seuim  in 
deed  or  m fact,  is  when  actual  possession  is  taken. 
Seisin  in  law  is  when  lands  dcseeud,  and  one  has 
n(R  actually  entered  on  them,  but  has  a right  to 
enter. — 4 /lep.  ix.  SO.  Seieina  habenda,  quut  rex 
kaiiuit  on/upA,  diem  et  voxtam,  a writ  that  lies  for  j 
delivery  of  seiMii  to  the  lord  of  lands  or  tenements,  | 
after  the  king,  in  right  of  his  prerogative,  hath  bad  ^ 
the  year,  tiny,  and  waste,  on  a felony  committed, 
Ac.  Seisin  of  kerioU,  the  aeisiug  of  the  best 
beasts,  Ac.,  where  a horiot  is  due,  on  the  death  ol 
the  tenant.  IJee/y  of  seufo,— see  under  IJt*ery. 
Primer  telsiti, — see  under  Printer. 

Seismometer,  lise-mom'e-tur,  s.  (eeismee,  an 
earthquake,  and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  in- 
•tmment  for  measuring  the  shocks  of  eortliquakus  . 
and  other  ooncusidona  | 

Seisor,  se'tor,  s.  In  Law,  one  who  seises  or  takes 
poeeeemon, — written  also  seizor. 

Sbisura,  se-U-o'ra,  s.  (seio,  I and  okto,  the 
tail,  Or.)  A germs  of  birds  of  the  Wuterdiat  or 
Wngtulkind:  Family,  Muscicapidw. 

Sbtty,  ae'e-tc,  s.  (from  ee,  one’s  self,  Lat.)  Some- 
thing peculiar  to  a man's  self.—  Not  used. 

Sbicrun,  ee-i-u'ni»,  a.  (*eio,  \ wag,  and  rne/ti,  the 
tail,  Gr.)  A gunuH  of  binls:  Family,  .Sylvtadr. 

Seieb,  wex,  r.  <1.  (saisir,  Fr.' seimi.  Arm.)  To  t 
take  hold  of ; to  grasp ; to  t;»kc  possesrion  of  by 
force ; to  take  ponsesdon  of  by  lrg;il  authority ; to 
moke  possessed,  or  put  in  poeteadon  of. 

80  I’lutn,  teixed  of  l^isprrinr. — AiUison. 

In  Nautical  affairs,  to  bind  or  fasten  any  two  ropes, 
or  ditferent  parts  of  one  rope  togi-ther.  with  a small 
line  or  cord.  To  seize  on  or  upon,  to  fall  on  and 
grasp ; to  take  bold  on  ; to  take  iMasvaaioiu  To 
be  seized  of,  to  bare  poa^easion  of. 

Seiebr,  seei'ur,  «.  One  wbo  seises. 

Seizing,  seesing,  e.  Tlie  act  of  taking  or  grasping 
eoddenly.  Among  saihwu,  a cord  wbicli  footviis 
anything  toguther  ; also  tbe  operation  of  so  using 
a cord* 

Seizure,  seez'ure,  s.  Tlir  art  of  adzing ; the  thing 
seised;  the  act  of  talung  forcible  poaMsaaion,  ot  j 
by  warrant ; gri^  e ; catch.  | 

Skjant,  ( M'jHiit,  a.  In  Heraldry,  sitting;  ap-  | 

SejEant.i  plied  to  animals  when  in  that  poeturc.  | 

S^ant  raatpant,  sitting  with  tbe  fun  feet  lilted  U|*.  I 


j SEJUGOUS— SELENE.  SELESIA— SELF.  | 

^ Sejcoocs,  te-joo'gus,  a.  («ez,  six,  and  a 

1 Jok?,  Lat.)  In  BoUmj,  joked,  as  to  iU  six  purs 
of  leaflets  ; allied  to  a pinnate  leaf,  having  that 
number  of  leaflets. 

' Sejumction,  se-junk'shoo,  $.  {ttjtatctio,  from  se, 
• apart,  and  jvngo,  I join,  Tlw  act  of  di^oin- 

1 ing  or  disonitlng ; separation. 

SRJVNorBLE,  ae-Jun^ol,  a.  That  maj  be  disnnited. 
Sbkb,  seek,  a.  (seoc,  Sax.)  Sick. — Obsolete. 

[ He  them  hath  holpen,  vhea  that  they  wen 
1 Claiicrr. 

SxKOS. — See  Adjtuzn. 

Selacuus,  se-U1roa,  a.  (setncAos,  a Greek  name 
j for  caitilapnocM  fishes.)  A genru  of  abartes,  in 
I which  the  randal  fin  is  large  and  Innated,  and  the 
I lobes  nearlj  or  qnite  eqval;  the  teeth  conk,  acute, 
and  entire : Famiij,  Squalidm. 

SsLAOuriTKs,  se*liu*e>Qi't«s,  s.  (seZi^,  wild  hjssop, 
Lat)  A genos  of  fosal  plants ; stems  dichotomous, 
not  presenting  regular  eleratlons  at  the  base  of  the 
lesvee ; the  lures  often  persistent,  and  enlarged 
at  their  basei 

Sblago,  se-la'go,  s.  (The  ancient  latin  name  of  a 
I plant,  but  with  which  this  genus  is  not  sUied.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  VerbenneeK. 

SsLAii,  seia,  $.  In  the  book  of  Psalms,  a word 
I supposed  to  ugnifj  sUence,  or  a pause  hi  the 
I musical  performance  of  the  song. 

Sblatium,  te-la'ahe-um,  a.  (aeZos,  glittering,  Gr.  in 
rderence  to  the  deep  colour  of  t^  flowers.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Or^,  GenUsnacem. 

Sblcoutii,  sellcootA,  a.  fsel,  oeid^  rare,  and  couM, 
known,  Sax.)  Banlj  aiMwn ; unusual ; nnoocn- 
mon.— klbsoleto. 

Yet  natb^more  hla  tneanlnf  she  ared, 
j But  voodred  noeh  at  his  so  $ekpmtk  ctm^—Spemser. 

I Ssi.i>OM,  sel'dam,  ad.  (oeJdon  or  seZden,  Sax.  seZCsa, 
Germ.)  Raitljt  not  often;— a.  rare;  not  fre- 
quent.— Not  used  aa  an  ar^ectire. 

The  mUom  discharge  of  a higher  and  aaore  nohte  office. 

With  mUcm  aoeesB ; and  more  midem  devotion.— &w<A. 
Sbldommem,  ssl'dam-oes,  s.  Kareness ; unirc- 
quenej ; oncommonnesa. 

Seldsuowh,  seld'shooe,  a.  Seldom  exhibited  or 
abown.— Obeolete. 

SeU$Jtom  flamlns 

Do  press  smong  the  populsr  tbrooge— 

Seixct,  ee-lekt',  r.  a.  (seZectos,  Lat.)  To  choose  and 
take  bj  preference  among  others ; to  pick ; to  ml! 
out  nioelj  ehoaeu ; taken  from  a number  bj 

preference;  choice. 

Sklectxdlt,  se-lek'ted-le,  ad.  ^*ith  care  in 
selection. 

Selbctiom,  se-lek'sbnn,  a.  The  act  of  choosing  or 
ealfing;  cbmee;  a mnnber  of  things  selected  or 
taken  from  among  others  in  preference. 
Selective,  ae-lek'tiv,  a.  S^tiug;  tending  to 
select. — Not  usual. 

SEt.BCTMXir,  se-Iek'man,  $.  A name  given  in  New 
England  to  a town  officer  who  superintends  the 
coocems  of  the  place,  and  attends  to  the  poor.  See. 
— A word  not  used  in  Britain. 

SB1.ECT1CE89,  se-lckt'ncs,  a.  The  state  of  being 
•elect  or  properlj  choeen. 

Sblbctob,  se-lek'tur,  a.  One  who  selects  or  chooses. 
Sebekdehs, — in  Fsrrierj, — see  Mallendrrs. 
Selkxb,  se-le'ne,  a (Greek.)  In  Grecian  Mylho- 
logj,  the  goddess  of  tbo  moon,  idenlica'  with 
Axtemia  or  Diana. 

Sblbxia,  M-Ie'ne-a,  a.  (aeZriie,  the  moon,  Gr.  from  j 
the  shape  of  the  pods.)  A genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants : Suborder,  Diplecolob^  ' 

Sblbniatb,  se-le'ne-ate,  a.  A compound  of  selenie 
acid  with  a saiifial>le  Imsc.  I 

SBLB51C  Acid,  se-lenlk  as'sid,a.  A colourless  liquid  • 

add  having  a strong  affinity  for  water,  and  ca|>a-  ’ 
ble  of  dissolving  tine,  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  Com-  ^ 
position — selenium,  39.S ; oxygen,  24:  sp.  gr.  { 
2.524  to  2.G25,  sewrding  to  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration. t 

Sblexirt,  eel-e'ne-et,  a.  In  Brineralogy,  a com- 
bination of  selsnium  with  either  of  the  metals — I 
xinc,  lead,  copper,  silver  or  palladium  ; all  of  which 
combinations  are  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
particularly  tbe  seleniet  of  lead,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  condderable  abundance. 
Selenio-ctakubet,  ee-Ie'ne-o  si-an'u-Rt,  a.  A 
compound  of  selenium  and  eyanuret. 

Selenious  Acid,  se-le'ne-ua  ss'sid,  a.  An  add  I 
composed  of  selenium  39.6,  oxygen  16.  Formula, 
SeOs.  Seieniota  onV/e,  or  oride  of  aeZemum,  a 
oomponnd  aslcaium  89.6,  and  oxygen  8.  For- 
mula, SeO. 

Selekitic,  ae-1en-itlk,  > a.  Pertaining  to, 

SSLEKITIOAL,  se-lcQ-it'e-kal,)  or  resembling  se- 
lenite. 

Sslekitb,  sel-e'nlte,  a.  In  Chemistry,  any  com- 
pound of  the  sciriiious  add  with  a baao.  In 
Mineralogy,  a name  for  the  pure  ayatalized  spe- 
dmens  of  gypsum. 

Selewiuu,  ael-e'ne-mn,  a.  (ae/eae,  Gr.)  A brittle, 
opaque,  solid  substance,  withnnt  taste  or  od<iur;  it 
has  a metallic  lustre,  and  the  aspect  of  lead  when 
in  mass,  but  has  a deep  rod  colour  when  reduced  , 
to  powder;  in  the  flame  of  tbe  blow-pipe,  it  emite  ' 
a strong  odour  like  that  of  decayed  ^rse-radish : i 
sp.  gr.  4.3  to  4J)2.  { 

Sedeniuret,  sel-e-ni'n-rct,  a.  A combustible  oom-  i 
pound  of  eeknium,  poaeeseing  no  sensible  properties 
of  an  add.  SeJeniurttted  hydrogen^  a fetid  gas 
possewng  the  properties  of  an  add,  composed  of  i 
sUenium  and  hydrogen.  | 

Selrkooeapiiic,  se-len-o-graflk.  \ a.  Per-  \ 

SB1.B900RAPHICAL,  M-len-o-grafc-kal,/  taming 
to  selenography. 

Selbnoorapiit,  se-lon-og'ra-fe,  a.  (aeZene,  the 
moon,  and  <71*0^0,  I describe,  Gr.)  A descriptioa 
of  tbe  surface  of  tbe  moon. 

Self,  self,  a.  plnrsl,  aeZrsa.  (ae(/^,  Sax.  oMf, 

Sw^  aeZr,  ban.)  Partkular  way,  or  same. 

Shoot  aa  arrow  that  mJ/ w%f.—Skakt. 

And  that  ae{^  moment  enters  Palamon.— Z>ryilni. 

It  is  oiuted  by  present  usage  with  the  personal 
pronouns— my,  him,  her,  them,  and  it;  as  mgself 
hinuelf  \er$etf  Memae/rea,  ttteZ/I  Except  when 
added  to  pronouns  used  rcdprocally,  $tlf  wTves  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  pronoun ; — a.  when  used  as 
a noun,  it  denotes  tho  individual  subject  to  his  own 
contemplation  or  act,  or  denotes  identity  of  person ; 

A man’s  ae(f  may  bs  tbe  worst  fellow  in  the  world  to 
convene  with.— 

personal  Interest ; selfishness.  . 

The  fondness  we  have  for  of?/.— Tllitt#. 
Self-hmJ,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  tho  genus  Prunella.  A//*  is  in  compo- 

sition in  very  many  words : each  of  which  corn-  | 
pound  words  haa  the  signifleation  of  the  primary  ' 
word  of  which  It  is  com{iounded,  applied  to  rme'a 
nf  of  one's  tdf  one's  oton,  &c. 
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SELVEDGED— SEMIPOKMED. 


SKLFtBH,  telflsh,  a.  Int«mted  solely  bv  one’s  own 
interest ; inattentive  to  the  intemtts  of  others. 

Selpibukebs,  selflsh-ness, «.  Excituive  attention 
to  one’s  own  interest  or  happiness ; self-love ; in- 
difference to  the  welfare  or  happiness  of  others. 

Ss^rtraBB,  self 'nes,  «.  Self-lore ; aelfishitesa. — Ob* 
Bolete. 

Wholly  hen,  sll  ha  (brbesn.— 

Selpbams,  self'saiiM,  adL  Exactly  the  same. 

Selidba,  sere-bra,  $.  (seasu,  half,  and  Ubra^  a 
pound,  tiat.)  In  nMrma^i  half  a poond,  or  ^ 
ounces. 

Sblinum,  le-li'num,  a.  $dmo%  parsley,  Gr. 
from  the  similarity  to  parsley  in  the  leaves.)  Hilk 
parsley,  a genus  of  plsnU : Order,  UmbellaoeA. 

Seuom,  sele-un,  «.  A ridge  of  land. — LocaL 

Sell,  ^ ^>ron.  self  (obsolete — but  still  retained 
in  ^e  nokh  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  mU$  is 
for  teti-ei) ; 

Thr  turn  ronnd  like  grindlwtonee 

Which  they  dig  out  fro’  the  delta, 

For  tbolr  bairns  bread,  wives  and  •eUs- — Jomton. 

— n.  (teUoy  a seat,  Lat)  A saddle. — Obsolete. 
He  left  bis  lofty  steed  with  gulden  ssU, 

And  gorgeous  barbes.— ^'^wnscr. 

a tlimnc ; 

The  tyrant  proud  frown'd  from  hU  lofty  oelt.— Fkir/oc. 
In  Architecture,  the  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot 
of  a door,  &0.  Crowd  $eJU  are  the  timbers  on  the 
ground  which  support  the  poets  and  sapentructnre 
of  a building ; the  name  is  also  pveu  to  the  bot- 
tom pieces  which  sapport  quarter  and  truss  par- 
titions. The  word  u mote  correctly  written  ciU 
or  tUL — p.  a.  pret.  and  past  part,  iold  (sefois  or 
syfon,  Sax.) ; to  dispose  of  for  a price  pven ; to 
wend ; to  betray  for  money,  as,  he  soM  bis  coun- 
try ; to  yield  or  pve  for  a consideration,  as,  they 
their  lives  dearly ; metaphoricaUy,  to  part 
with : to  renounce  or  forsake ; 

Bay  the  tmUi,  and  ssS  It  not.— /Voe.  xxltl.  S3. 

— r.  n.  to  have  commerce ; to  practise  selling ; to 
be  sold,  as,  com  $otd  at  a high  price. 

Sella,  sel'la,  $,  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Antiqtiity,  the 
name  for  a aent  or  chur  of  any  description.  The 
$fUa  curaitf,  the  chair  of  state,  somewhat  resem- 
bled a common  folding  camp-stool,  with  crooked 
legs,  and  it  was  commonly  highly  oniomented. 
The  »eUa  gutniuria^  or  Jertorioy  was  a spedes  of 
sedan  used  both  in  town  and  coontiT,  and  by  men 
as  well  as  women. 

Sella  Eql'IKa,  sella  e'qnl-na,  '1  s.  (seUo,  a 
Sella  Tlecica,  sella  turk'e-ka,  ^ seat,LaL) 

Sella  Spijenuides,  sella  sfe-no/des,)  In  Anato- 
my, names  given  for  a part  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
resembling  a Turkish  ssddle. 

Selakoeb,  sel'an-der,  s.  In  Farriery,  a dry  scab 
on  a horse’s  hough  or  pastern. 

Seli.se,  sellur,  s.  One  who  sells ; a render. 

Selli,  aclli,  s.  In  Slythology,  the  priests  of  Jopi- 
ter,  who  Slivered  his  oracles  at  the  sacred  grove 
of  Dodona  in  Epirus. 

Sellowia,  sol-loVe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Fred.  SeDo, 
a German  botanist)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Scleranthaccse. 

Selvedge,  sel'vij,  1 s.  (probably  from  so/co,  I save, 

Skltaob,  scl-vi^,/  IaL  and  edge.)  The  edge  of 
cloth  where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 
In  Kaotical  offiurs,  a bank  or  skein  of  rope  yam 
turned  into  a drcuUr  funn,  and  marled  together 
with  spun  yam,  which  is  used  to  fasten  round  any 
rope,  as  a shroud  or  sttiv. 


Sbltedoed,  lel'Tyd,  a.  Bordered;  hemmed. 
ScMAFiiORE.  sem'a-fore,  § (semo,  a sign,  and  pKoreo, 

I bear,  Gr.)  A tde^raph ; any  means  of  conimn- 
nicating  intelligence  by  signs. 

SEMAruoRiCALLY,  sem-a-for're-kal-k,  ed  By 
means  of  a tel^raph. 

Sexolable,  seml)U-bl,  a,  (French.)  like;  re- 
sembling.— Obsolete. 

Thm  he  abhorred 

All  fcaeta,  eoettlee,  end  thwmgi  of  men; 

HU  ye  blmseli^  Timon  dtadaios.— 1 1 

Semblably,  aerolda-ble,  ad.  Wth  reeemblance » 
in  like  manner. — Obeolete. 

StmUahlf  fomUhed  like  the  king 
Sbxblaecb,  eemldaDS  a likeness ; rasemblaDee ; 
actual  simihtude ; appesruooe ; abow ; figure. 

All  that's  ikir  a^  good  io  thy  divine 
ftwHttacia  and  in  thy  beauty’s  heavenly  ray, 
United  lbuhold.—Jraim., 

Sbmblant,  semldant,  a (French.)  Show;  figure; 

resemblance— (obeolete) ; | 

Full  lively  U the  aweMaai,  though  the  aubstanoa  dead.— 

Sftmatf. 

— like ; resembling. — Obsolete 

The  ae»AAui(  aiiadc. — Prior. 

Sexblatite,  semlila-tiv,  0.  Suitable;  accommo- 
dating; fit;  reeemUing. — Obsolete. 

Diana's  vedee 

If  not  more  wnooth  and  rubr ; thy  Hmall  pipe 

I«  as  a maldim'a  organ,  ahrili  and  sound ; 

And  all  ia  anwMetiw  a wusnati'a  parte.— 

Sexblb,  secnld,  e.  a.  To  represent;  to  make  e 
likenesA 

Sembuho,  temlding,  part  a.  (from  sestMer,  to  re- 
present, Fr.)  BeprvMDting  i baring  the  appear- 
, ance  of. 

Where  mwMmg  art  may  carve  the  Cair  efftet— A^. 
Semb,  sa'me,  a.  (Freoch,  eown.)  In  Henldiy, 
plied  to  a field  or  charge  powdered  or  strewed  over 
with  figurea,  each  ea  stars,  billeCs,  creeses,  &c 
Sembcaefcb,  sem-e^cdr'pus,  (seswaon,  a m^fc,  and 
hirpoTf  a fruit,  Or.  the  juice  of  the  frnif  being 
used  In  marking  ootooo  elu^)  A genoe  of  plaata, 
ooosbHng  uf  trees  r Order,  TerefainthaoesA 
Srxeiolooy,  se-xni-olVje,  s.  (smeefon,  a sign,  sad 
logot,  a disooune,  Or.)  That  branch  of  meiBdne  | 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  diaeases.  I 

Semeiotic,  se-mi-ot1l^  a.  (see  Semdology.)  That 
relates  to  the  rigns  or  symptoms  of  disetsm. 
SBxmo,  sem-etlk,  a.  (from  Sbem,  the  see  of  | 
Noah.)  In  Philology,  an  opithet  apphed,  tboogh  1 
improperly,  to  the  sonthem  ramifications  of  the 
gr^  stoc^  of  languages,  couristing  of  tbe  Arabic  . 
with  tbe  iCthiopio  fornu ; as  also  the  Anmic  ' 
branch,  comprising  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  szrd  tbe 
Hebrew  UnguagCA  j 

Sexi,  eem'e,  s.  A Latin  word  meaning  half,  as  in  i 
the  folloaring  words,  for  the  meaning  of  which  see  . ‘ 
tbe  primary  words  affixed  in  their  proper  places  r—  ; | 


Semisddified. 

Semiamplexical. 

BemUnnual. 

Semiannually. 

Semiannular. 

iSemiaperture. 

Semibarbarian. 

Seraicaldned. 

SemicastratA 

Seiiiicast  ration. 

Seniichoatic. 

Sem  irlirift  iani  sed. 


Semicircle. 

Semicirded. 

Semicircular. 

Semicolumn. 

Semicompact. 

SemkrustaceoQA 

Semkrvstaline. 

Semicylindric. 

SemicylindricaL 

SemiiieisUcaL 

Semifluid. 

Srmifonned. 


SEMMNDURATED-SEMILUKAR. 


SEMIMEMBRANOUS—SEMI.PELAGIAK. 


8eim4iidiint«d.  SemipenptctMtu. 

Semilopidified.  Semiphlt^piticatad. 

SemUenticiilar.  Scniipmif. 

Sffxuop«qa«.  Semkava^ 

StfmkpttoouiL  Semupbe^ 

Scnuorineolar.  SanutphaiaL 

SemioMeoiia.  8eoibpi»efidaL 

Semiorata.  SemitniispareDC]r. 

SemkxTgvnatol  Semitnucparait. 

Satntpagan.  Smimtialkta. 

Srmipslmata.  ScmiTifereoiu. 

Semipalouted.  Seodvknfieatkn* 

SaodpeUadd.  Saaivitr^edL 

I Scmspelhtadkf. 

SsMiABiiUr,  c.  A memW  of  a 

bnnsch  of  tha  graat  ArisD  bcra^,  vtio  denied  the 
oonaabataptiaH^  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  hot 
I admitted  timSarity  of  eobetaace ; — a.  partainuig 
! to  Moiiarianiam. 

SxMiABiAHiSM,  aan-a>a'ra>an>isro,  «.  The  doo> 
I trtOM  or  teoeta  of  the  aemlariana. 

SSMiBaJEVSt  ecn'e-bieeT,  $.  {nmi  and  hrem.)  In 
I Hu^  a whose  length  ia  half  Utat  of  a brere. 
I It  is  ^ mi^eal  bitter  #hose  fractioas  and  mol- 
I tiplea  expnaa  the  time  of  otiwr  notaa. 

SmiOHOBtm,  ae8D>e-lu'raB,  a.  A idmt  nndabor- 
ated  dionia. 

, Sbmicibolb,  eeiB>«*eer1da,  a.  The  half  of  a orcla, 
I or  the  part  comprebeoded  between  its  diameter  and 

I Ita  are ; aaj  body  la  the  form  of  half  a cirda. 

SunonotTLAB,  earn  e aerTro-lar,  o.  Having  the 
form  of  a half  drda.  In  Anatoinj,  temicirculor 
I the  name  giTaa  to  three  caoala  of  the  in* 

I taroal  ear,  atuiM  in  the  aobidanoe  the  petrooa 
povtioo  of  the  tampond  booe^  and  opening  into  the 
I vaatihnk. 

SBMicoLintirAS,  •em«o>ko-him*nar,  o.  Basembfing 
> half  a eohunn,  flat  on  one  ride  and  toond  on  the 
other:  In  Botuaj,  applied  to  a leaf  or  petiole. 

Skxitnnmrif,  aim-a-kn'be>mnt  a.  A half  bath,  that 
emenee  the  p^eon  only  to  the  loina.  In  Mathe- 
laatica,  eeaMcahticnf  jMr«6o2rr,  a carve  of  the  aeeond 
order,  the  eohea  of  wbooe  ordhurtea  are  proportional 
to  the  aqoarai  of  the  eorreepoodiog  abdaaa.  It  ia 
the  evolote  of  the  oommon  parabohL 

SEMiDiAMaoH,  aem-«^-a-pa'soo,  t.  (aeau  and  <£o- 
poiow.)  In  Uosie,  a def^ve  cetare,  or  one  di- 
mlniah^  by  a minor  aeniitoiM. 

SKMimAntXTB,  eem  0 do  a pen"te,».  (aean  anddlui- 
peafe.)  In  Mono,  a ddeethre  fifth,  see  under 
Defective; 

SxMiDUTSaOAioir,  aom*e-da*a>tea'ea*nm,  a (aesu 
and  dwzteaitnrtm.)  In  Mnaie,  a defective  fonrth, 
an  inteml  containing  a aemitone  leaa  than  the 
perfect  fourth. 

. SnrmtTOBCS  sera*a*do-to'no,  A (Italian.)  InMoae, 
a minor  tUrd. 

j Sbxidoublb,  aem-e>dnb'h1,  a.  An  ofike  or  feast, 
I which,  in  the  Roman  breviary,  ia  celebrated  with 
fens  aulenmity  than  a double  one,  and  more  than  a 
I nngla  one. 

' Sbmifloebt,  aera>e*flo'iet,  a A floret,  the  eordU 
j of  whidi  crniah^  of  a tiulo  Hgula. 
j SBMirLO0CDxx>i:s,  aam-e*n<Nfko*lns,  \ a.  Com- 
. SsMiFLoeccLAE,  oem-o-floeTn'hir,  / posed  of 
aemifiereto,  or  Ugnbto  fioreta. 

, SSMiLUiiAii,  asn-e-Iu'nar,  a.  Half^moon-ah^ed. 
I In  Anatomy,  mmikmar  gan^Uoy  two  ganglia  aitn* 
j ated  on  ea<^  tide  of  the  aorta,  on  a l^el  with  the 
I oceliae  artery.  SmiUmar  noCcA,  an  Indentatloo 


between  the  ooracoid  process  and  the  superior  bor* 
der  of  the  scapolA  Semihmar  vahes,  three  valvea 
which  gnard  the  orifloe  of  the  polmonaiy  artery. 
SsMiMRMBiiAKOua,  aem*e*inemTn«*ons,  a.  Par- 
tially roembraiMmA  In  Anatomy,  mmimembrmo^  -■ 
a mnacle  arising  from  the  tuber  ia^iii,  and 
IrMHtod  into  the  head  cf  the  tibia.  It  henda  tiio 
leg. 

SBMtKBTAL,  aon-e-RMt'al,  a (atm'  and  metaV)  A 
term  naed  by  the  older  ^endato  to  denote  any  of  . 
the  brittle  metale. 

Sbmtmvtaluc,  •nm-e-iEwt'el-Bk,  o.  Pertuidngto, 
or  the  netura  of  e eemimeteL 

Siuninirnf,  aem'O-minlm,  a (aeaM  and  bmim.)  In 
Mnaie,  e half-minim  or  crotchet  ' 

SKMlWAL,8em%-al,a.(FVeo(h,fnnnaea»0iafia,lnt)  i 
Pertaiobg  to  aecd  or  the  ekroents  of  prodnction ; 
contained  in  the  seed ; aendoal  state  -(not  in  nso  ' 
in  this  erase).  I 

The  amwab  rrfe^or  lalyiltiea.— grown.  | 

In  Botany,  temintd  Isarea  are  thooe  leaves  of  a 
plant  whi^  fint  sprout  forth  from  the  seeds  sown.  | 
SsMtHALiTT,  aem-tn-al  o-to,  a.  The  nature  of  seed ; 

the  power  of  being  prodnoed. 

Sbmibaxist,  lemTn-ar-est,  a.  A priest  educated  in  ; 
a seminary. 

Semimnriats  now  ooom  from  Ron>e.— jghrtttoe  (1616). 
Sbbibabt,  semTn-a-re,  a.  Groond  where  eeed  ia 
sown  to  be  afterwards  tran^Ianted:  a nursery;  ' 
the  place  or  original  stodc  from  whkh  anything  ia  | 
bmn^t ; semi^  state ; source  of  prupagatbn ; a j 
•child,  academy,  or  ooll^,  in  which  young  people  ■ 
are  iostrncted  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  active  life  ■ 
(the  only  sense  in  whi^  the  word  continnes  to  be  | 
need) ; a Roman  Catholic  pricet  educated  in  a aem-  > 
inary;— a.  belonging  to  aeed.  , 

Sbxihatb,  aemln-ate,  r.  a.  (srawm,  Let.)  To  ^ 
aow ; to  spread ; to  propagate.  i 

Sbbutatiob,  sem*in>a'shnn,  a The  act  of  sowing.  ' 
In  Botany,  the  natural  dhqMtuon  of  icedA 
Semiubd,  aemln-ed,  a.  Thick  covered,  as  with  ; 
•eedA  j 

Her  gaRneats  Une,  and  temlntd  with  aUrs.^ 

Jim  Jbmtom.  ! 

SBMDfiFBBOoa,  sero-in^er’ns,  o.  (semcR,  seed,  and 
Jero,  1 bear,  Lat.)  Bearing  seed.  In  Anatomy,  \ 
applied  to  the  vemels  which  secrete  and  oonrey  ! 
semen. 

SsMlBiric,  sem-b'if'dc,  \ a.  (aeaira,  seed, 
Sebibifioal,  sem-in-ifVkal,  / fneio^  I make, 
Lat.)  Forming  or  prodneing  seed. 
Sbuzbificatiob,  aem-in-e-fe^'shnn,  s.  Propaga- 
tion from  seed  or  seminal  parts. 

SSMiirrMPfi,  semVnimf,  a.  (araii  and  nympkJ)  In 
Entomology,  a name  for  the  n)*mpbs  ^ thoee  in- 
secta  whkm  undergo  hot  tittle  <^ange  in  passing  to 
the  imago  or  perfect  state. 

SBMioifOTCa,  sem-e-o-no'tna,  a (semram,  a mark, 
and  notM,  the  back,  Gr.  ?)  A genusof  fishes,  from 
the  lias  formation. 

SKMlOFAt,  asm*o*o'pal,  a (a«iw  and  opofl)  A va- 
rietv  of  tbs  opal,  in  which  the  fractore  is  flat  con- 
cboidaL 

SXMXPBD,  sem'e-ped,  a (sesn,  and  yies,  a foot,  Lat.) 
In  Poe^,  half  a foot. 

Semxpri>al,  sem-e-pe'dal,  a.  In  POrtry,  contain- 
ing half  a foot. 

SEHi-FELAOiAir,  sem-e-pcl-sVan,  a In  Tbeoloj^, 
one  of  a acet  who  differ  from  the  Pelagians  in  ; 
muiitainiog  the  neccesity  of  Divine  grace,  but  nt  ' 

(M 


SEMI-PELAOlAXISM-SEMrEBVlVE. 


SEMPEfiVlVUM-SEKECTlNiE. 


1 1 th«  Mme  time  ooncei\*e  th«t  tliifi  maj  be  nb- 
i|  taiiied  br  mn  eflbrt  of  tike  human  will ; — a.  pertain* 
Lug  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi-pelagUna. 

SsMl-rBLAOlAXiaMf  eem-o-prl-aje-aD-tam,  «.  The 
' doctrine  or  tenets  of  the  Semt-pelagiana. 

SBMirMn.LiDKA,eem*e*fil-lid'e-a,  >«.(«onifand 
I SBMtPHTLXiDiA58.  sc«n>e<flMid'e>ant, ) pkyUun,  a 
I leaf,  Gr.)  The  third  divuion  of  Ijunarck's  gas- 
teropoda, oooriatmg  of  those  whose  branchiie  are 
I plao^  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and  disposed 
I In  a longitudinal  series  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bodjr  alone.  It  indudes  the  genera  Plenn>*brmnchaa 
I and  Umbnclla,  to  which  Kang  adds  Ancyclua, 
Pleuro-brancbasa,  Spcricella,  and  Stphonari^ 

Skmipbotolitb,  eeiQ-e-pm'to-lits,  s.  (semi,  half, 
Lat.  proto*^  firxt,  and  /itAos,  a stone,  Gr.)  The 
name  given  bj  Kirwan  to  minerals  partaking  of 
tbs  nators  of  primary  and  secondary  rucka.  The 
word  is  ill  formed ; it  ought  to  be  f^emipropoUU, 

SSMIQUADRATB,  asm-«-kwawd'rats,\  a.  In  Astrol* 

8BIUQDAKTU.B,  ssoi-e-kwawr'tUs,  / ogj,  an  aa- 
I pect  of  ths  planets  when  distant  frum  each  other 
half  a right  angle,  or  45'’. 

Skmiquavbu,  sem-e-kwa'vur,  s.  In  Music,  a note 
I wboss  duration  ie  half  of  that  of  a quaver  j — a.  a. 
to  sound  or  sing  in  semiquarert. 

SBifiQUiirTU.B,  sem-«>kwm'tUs,  s.  (asmi,  half,  and 
I a fifth,  Lat)  In  Astrologer,  an  aspect  of 

I the  planets,  in  which  th^  an  distant  from  each 
' other  36®. 

SsMiaoBFlBO,  sem-e-aos-pe'ro,  s.  (semi,  half,  and 
I mitpiroy  a ngh,  ItaL)  In  Musie,  a small  pause 
equal  to  the  eighth  of  a bar  in  common  time. 

; SeuisTRiATED,  sem-e-atri'a-ted,  a.  Half  striated 
or  channelled. 

Skmitendikous,  sem-e-ten'de-nna,  eu  Partaking 
j of  the  nature  of  tendon.  In  Anatomy, 

I rfmosws,  a muscle  arising  from  the  tnber  uchii,  and 
I inserted  into  ths  tibia.  It  bends  the  leg. 

SsuiTERTlAN,  sem-e-ter'ehun,  a.  CompnnnJ*^  of 
I a tertian  and  quotidian  ague; — s.  an  intennittant 
I between  a tertian  and  a quotidian  ague. 

! SsMrroirB,  aem'e-tooe,  a.  An  interval  in  musk, 
whose  ratio  is  16  : 15,  as  CC| 

, SBMIT05IG,  sem-e-toulk,  a.  Psrtaining  to  a asmi- 
I tone ; consisting  of  a aemitooe. 

I Semivowel,  sem-e-vow'd,  s.  In  Grammar,  a 
letter  or  consonant,  which,  when  pronounced,  does 
I not  wholly  interrupt  the  sound,  as  em,  ew. 
j SEMEOPiruECca,  sesn-no-piU'e-kus,  s.  (semno, 
grave,  and  /rix^-os,  an  ape,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
I Apes,  distingriished  ibr  grave  and  sly  demeanour. 

Sbmokes,  se-mo'noi,  s.  (Latin,  from  scan,  half, 
and  Komoy  man  ) In  Roman  Mythology,  a claas 
<£  inferior  deities  holding  a middle  place  between 
the  twelve  supreme  gods  and  beroea;  hence  the 
name.  To  this  class  belonged  such  gods  as  the 
Fauns,  the  Satyrs,  Prispus,  Vcrtumnui,  •&<::. 

Semoi  LK,  aa'mo^  s.  (French.)  lliat  whicli  is  re- 
tained in  the  bolting  machine  after  the  fine  flour 
has  passed  throogh,  consisting  of  Urge  hard  grains 
of  wheat  flour. 

SlMPERViRENT,  sem-per-vi'rent,  a.(seMy>er,  always, 
and  rtreas,  green,  LaU)  Evergreen.  In  Uotany, 
applied  to  plants  whose  leavea  are  permanent  for 
a year  or  longer. 

. Semi'ervive,  sem'’per-Teve,  $.  An  old  name  of  an 
I evergreen  plant, — see  Sempen’ivum. 

I The  greater  umptnim  wiU  put  out  branehee  hro  or 

three  ycars/^Awoit. 
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Sbmpervivum,  sem-per-viS-um,  s.  (semper,  aiways,  I 
n’po,  1 live,  Lat.)  The  Houseleek,  a genua  of  , 
plants:  Order,  CraaanlaceB.  | 

Sempitebmal,  sem-pe-ter'nal,  a.  (French,  seai|ri-  ' 

teriMs,  LaU)  Etcnul  In  futurity ; having  b^n-  i 

ning,  but  no  sod.  I 

SsMPtTEBNrrr,  aem-ps-ter'DS-ts,  a.  Future  dura- 
tion : without  end.  . 

Sbmpbb,  sum'per,  a.  In  Muse,  throoghouL 
Sbmdkcia,  san-tm'sbe-a,  s.  (Latin.)  lo  Roman  , 
Antiquity,  a small  coin  sqaivaleDt  to  half  an  ounce, 
being  of  the  Roman  pound.  I 

Scnacia,  le-na'the-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  John  Senac, 
a distinguiabed  French  physician.)  A genus  of  I 
planta,  oonriating  of  shmlM  with  oorymba  of  white 
flowerm:  Order,  Pittosporacem.  j 

Sbvabia,  aen-a're-a,  a.  pk^  (semirma,  that  contains 
ria,  Lat.)  In  Ancient  Architecture,  the  pipes  of 
aqueduct^  whose  diameter  was  an  and  a half,  < 
or  aU  quarters ; when  thsy  were  aeveu  qnartocs,  | 
they  were  called  a^imtanoy  and  so  on. 

Sen  abt,  sen-a're,  a.  (sent,  sswoniM,  Lat.)  Of  sii ; 

belonging  to  six ; containing  su. 

Sbnatob,  aen'a-tur,  a.  • One  of  tbs  members  of  a 
senate.  To  be  a senator  in  aBcknt  Rome  required  | 
the  possession  of  80,000  sesterces,  about  X7,000 
sterUng.  In  Scotland,  the  lords  of  Scasioo  are  , 
called  aenatort  of  ths  OoUegs  of  Justice.  In  ! 
Scripture,  the  word  is  used  for  a oouoielkir,  a j 
judge,  or  magistrate. 

Senatorial,  sen-a-to'rs-al,  \ a.  Belonging  to  ' 
Sekatokian,  een-a-to'ru-an,/  lenators;  befit- 
ting senators. 

Senatobiallt,  sen-a-to're-al-le,adL  lo  the  man- 
ner of  a senate ; with  dignity  aikd  aokmnity. 
Senatorship,  sen'a-tur-aUp,  a.  Ths  ofiks  or  dig-  i 
nity  of  a senator.  | 

Senate,  aen'ate,  a.  (aenaert,  Fr.  aenolo,  ItaL  aena/itf,  | 
LaL  frixn  amaxy  old.)  An  assembly  or  council  of  l 
senators;  a body  ooniisting  of  the  pritKipal  in-  | 
habitants  of  a dty  or  state,  invested  with  a r^is  in  | 
ills  goremmeat.  In  America,  ths  higher  branch  { 
of  tbs  Isgialature  is  callsd  tbs  aaafiU.  Setmtt-  j{ 
Aouae,  a bouse  in  which  the  senate  assembles,  k 
iSenofira  oonsiJtitiN,  a decree  of  tike  eenate.  >| 

Send,  aend,  e.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part,  east,  (sm-  | 
dofi.  Sax.  amdmy  (*enn.  aendbn,  Dutch,  sswder,  : 
Dan.)  To  dispatch,  or  canae  to  go,  or  to  be  traaa-  > 
mitled  or  couveyed  from  one  plsM  to  another;  to  !| 
comroieaioo  or  atitboriee  to  go  and  act ; to  cause  . 
to  come  or  fall ; to  beetow ; I 

He  SBufati  rain  on  the  Juet  and  on  the  nejnst. — I 

JMirt.v.45.  I 

to  difluee.  7b  atnd  oapoy,  to  diinuss ; to  canae  . 
to  depart.  To  *end  fortky  or  out,  to  p^uoe ; to  | 
put  or  bring  forth;  to  emit.  In  the  expnaiucaa,  • 
he  tent  for  me,  tend  for  a conch,  Ac.,  the  word  | 
maatapt  or  peraon  is  understood.  ii 

Sendel,  sen'del,  s.  (ctndaly  Span.)  A li^t  thin  I 
stuff  of  bilk  or  thread.  Ii 

Udci]  with  taffeta  and  aaadnae.^Chametr. 
SsNPER,  eend'ur,  a.  One  who  sends.  I 

SESEittRKA,  ticn-e-be'rm,  s.  (in  honour  of  John  Se-  ! 
ikebier,  of  Geneva.)  A genus  of  berbaeoMia  Gre- 
riferotts  plants : Suborder,  Kotorfaixear.  ! 

Sbnecillib,  aen-e-eillis,  t.  (dim.  of  tanaeio.')  A |j 
geniis  of  Composite  pUnto : Suborder,  TubulifloTve. 
Sen  ECio,  ae-neahe-o,#.  (Latin.)  Groundsel,  a genus  ij 
of  Compocite  plants : Suborder,  TubuUflone.  || 
Senixtika^,  sc-nek-ti'ne.  s.  (ameeHUy  one  of  the  ' 


SKNECTUS-SEKNA. 


SE'NKIQUT-’SEKSIBLE. 


ppnera.)  Snake-shrlK  a aubfamlly  of  the  TWb- 
idjc,  in  which  the  opercalunt  u nmnd  u>d  calcare- 
ous ; the  shell  turbinate,  with  the  base-whorl 
Tentricoee;  the  pillar  iiDooth,  and  the  aperture 
ronnd ; rarely  oblique. 

Skivbctcs,  M-nektu^  $.  the  skin  of  a ser- 

pent) A genua  of  Molluaca,  the  bival^*e  shell  of 
which  is  impcfforate;  the  base  produced  into  a 
broad  lobe ; spire  rather  elevated  and  pcnnted  ; the 
whorls  convex ; aperture  perfectly  round,  and  not 
more  obUque  than  in  Helix;  inner  lip  entirely 
wanting : Family,  Trochida*. 

Sexr(}a  Root,  se-ne'go  root,  $.  (from  the  Senegano 
Indians,  who  use  it  medicinally.)  The  root  of  the 
Polygala  senega,  a stimulant  wid  to  have  proved 
an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  for 
that  reason  is  also  called  rattlesnaie-rooL 

Senboikb,  sen'e-jiue,  a.  A non-azotised  vegetable 
principle  found  In  the  plant  Polygala  senega.  It  is 
a white  powder,  at  first  tasteU^  afterwards  very 
acrid,  and  causing  a feeling  of  astringener  in  the 
gullet : it  also  acta  as  a stcruutatofy.  Formula, 
Cii  H|3  Oh. 

Srnkackkcr,  se-nea'ens,  t.  (from  senejco,  I grow 
old,  Lot.)  State  of  growing  old;  decay  through 
age. 

SsNF.fiCHAi.,  senVshat,  $.  Ft.  aenejcAu/f, 

Germ,  Span,  from  the  Teutonic  $ckali: 

or  iceofe,  a servant,  and  perhaps  the  Latin  $ene\ 
old.)  A steward  or  an  officer  in  the  bouses  of 
princes  and  other  persons  of  high  aristocratical 
distinction,  who  has  the  charge  of  feasts  and  do- 
mestic ceremonies.  The  High  Seneschal  or  Stew- 
ard of  England  has  the  power  of  dispnsing  justice 
in  some  particular  cases.  Stntuchal  was  also  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  sH  the  dtlio  and  dignities 
confem-d  on  such  ss  commanded  the  French  armies. 
Hie  title  of  Grand  Seneschal  of  France  was  crested 
by  iMhanus  in  928,  and  conferred  ujxm  GeofFry, 
count  of  Anjou,  sumamed  Gri-tegonelle.  Sene- 
cAalto  et  ifarshiBo  qttod  runt  tenet^  &«.,  in  T.aw, 
a writ  directed  to  the  Steward  or  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land, inhibiting  him  to  take  cognizance  of  an  action 
Id  court  that  oonoems  freehuld.>~y(C^.  OrU/.  185, 
191. 

Sbmokebm,  sen'grmi,  s.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Houseloek. — ^ Somjtcnivum. 

SbMLE,  sc'nilc,  a.  {renilis,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
proceeding  fmm,  oli  age, 

SC5II.ITT,  se-nire-te,  s.  (seni/iVer,  Lut)  Old  age. 
— Nut  used. 

CoDsdousnesa  of  lemlity. — 

Boeweir  $ Life  ef  ftmum. 

Sbktor,  seWur, «.  Ooe  who  is  older  than  anntlier : 
one  who  Is  longer  in  office  than  another;  an  aged 
person:  one  of  tlie  eddest  inhabitants. 

A #mioe  of  the  place  replies, 

SVclI  tvsd,  and  eurtoue  of  anHqultIee.r~i)rydni. 

—a.  older  in  office,  as  a reuior  c*nin>ellor. 

SstfloRiTT,  se-*ie-#f'e-t«,  s.  Eldersliip:  priority  of 
birth ; priority  In  office,  as  the  senioi'iVy  of  pa.stor 
or  counsellor. 

Sp.kiort. — Sec  Segniory. 

ScisKA,  sen'na,  s.  (rann,  Arab.)  A well-known 
medicine,  conipoi*ed  of  the  leaflets,  and  ocrasitm- 
ally  of  the  Iruf-stnlks  and  pods,  of  sevcml  s{>ecics 
of  Cassia,  cultivated  in  Anibia,  Syria,  and  Kgj'pt. 
About  300,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  cun- 
sumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Botany,  a 
section  of  the  genus  Ca.s.'da. 


Sk*mniuiit,  sen'nite,  t.  (contracted  from  aeveti-  J 
night,  aa  fortnight  for  fourteen  night.>  The  space  • 
of  seven  nights  and  days ; a week.  If  we  use  the  i 
Monday  or  Tuesday  se'nnight,  we  mean  that  which  ^ 
follows  the  next  Monday  or  Tuesday.  | 

Senxit,  seu'uit,  s.  In  Naval  afiairs,  a sort  of  flat  ^ 
braided  cordage,  formed  by  plaiting  five  or  seven  | 
mpo  yams  together. 

Senxocular,  sen-nok'u-Iar,  a.  (aeiu,  six,  and  oew-  ' 
luM,  the  eye,  Lat)  Having  six  eyea.  i 

Sbkomfs,  srn'O'Ues, «.  p/u.  ( T.atin  1.  In  Antiquity,  I 
an  uncivilized  people  of  Gallia  Transalpina,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Brennos,  invaded  Italy,  and 
pillaged  Rome. 

SkksatB,  sen'aate,  \ 

SKMATrD, 

SkhsatIOK,  sen-aa'shun,  a.  (French,  from  senfso,  I 
perceive,  Lat)  The  perception  of  external  objects 
by  means  of  the  senses.  | 

ScNSK,  sens,  a.  (sens,  Fr.  senstia,  from  tentio,  I per-  j 
ceivc,  Lat)  A faculty  or  power  by  which  external  ; 
objects  are  perceived.  The  five  senaes  are — sight, 
touch,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste ; perception  by 
the  tenses ; sensation ; perception  id  intellect,  or 
apprehension  ; sensibility,  or  keenness  of  perception ; 
understanding:  soundness  of  faculties;  strength 
of  natural  reason:  reason;  rational  meaning; 
ojunion ; notion ; Judgment ; consciousness ; con- 
vietbn,  as,  a due  sense  of  oor  weakness ; mond 
perception,  as,  to  have  uo  sense  of  kindness ; mean- 
ing, import,  or  signification. 

Sensed,  aon'sed,  a.  reredved  by  the  senses.^ 
Not  in  use. 

Objects  not  otbcrviac  tensed  by  othem. — 

Ulai  " 


SCNSEFCL,  sens'fiil,  a. 

Obsolete. 


MvUU’t  SerpsU. 
Rcasoimble;  judicious. 


The  Uily  hearknlug  to  his  tentefM  speech, 

Found  Quthliig  that  bo  said  uuinect.— 

Sbuselkss,  seiiales,  a.  Wanting  sense ; wanting 
life ; void  of  all  life  or  perception ; unfeeling ; with- 
out aympathy  or  senaiUUly ; unconsduus ; 

The  leiuatess  grave  fe«U  net  your  pioos  sorrows.— 
Bota. 

unTBSsonabla ; ignorant ; stupid ; doltish ; foolish  ; 
contrary  to  reason. 

SsNSELKsaLr,  senslea-le,  od,  lo  a senseless  man- 
ner: stufttdly;  unrassonably. 

SBNHKLhasKRSS,  oesslea-nes,  a.  Stupidity;  nn- 
rensouableueas ; folly : absurdity. 

Skneibilitt,  sen-se-bire-te,  s.  (tmribiiiU,  FV.) 
Susceptibility  of  impressions  on  the  Mgaiis  of  senss ; 
acuteneaa  of  sensation ; qmekneas  of  perception  ; 
delicacy ; actual  feeling; 

Tlile  adds  greatly  to  ny  smeftihty.— JUrks. 
that  quality  of  a balance  or  other  instrument  that 
remlera  it  easily  afiecteil. 

SK.v.xinLE,  sen'se-bl,  a.  Having  the  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  senses ; perceptible  by  the  srcnses  or 
mind,  luving  moral  percc|dion  ; easily  or  strongly 
affected,  as,  to  be  nentible  of  wrong ; perceiving  so 
clearly  as  to  be  conrinced ; satisfi^  : intelligent: 
discrrriing,  ss,  a seiv-tbie  man  : movable  by  a sifiall 
weight,  aa,  a AcnsiMe  lulanee ; affected  with  a small 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  as,  a tettjiiUe  thermometer  ; 
coiiininiiig  good  sense  or  reason,  aa,  a aeu  ibie 
speech.  In  bfuMC,  nen^ibie-nofe,  s note-  which 
Dinstitiites  a msjorthtrd  above  the  dominant,  and 
a beneath  ths  tonic; — *.  capabil^  of 
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SEKSIBLENE8S— SEKTENOE. 


SENTENSER— SENZA. 


editing  seiiMtion,  a poetic*!  cooTcnioo  of  the 
. auyectiTe  into  the  noun ; 

I Must  noedt  remor* 

I The  of  pAln. — ifUtvm. 

j whatever  ia  perceptible. — Obsolete. 

I The  creatioo 

f Of  this  wide  tmtibU.— Mart's  Somg  of  bis  Awl. 

I SB:taiBLB!tr(i9f  •enaVbl-nea,  *.  The  quality  of 
being  sensible ; actual  perception  by  mind  or  bo^y ; 
•enaibility ; susceptibility  ; intelligence. 

Sbhsiblt,  een'M-Uie,  ocf.  In  a manner  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  eensee ; with  percepCioo  either  of  ^y 
or  mind ; externally ; by  impmeion  on  the  eensee ; 
with  quick  intellectual  perception ; 

>M)%t  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  snuihl$ ; nor  still  insist 
To  afflict  thjnMlf  In  vain. — MStUm. 

with  intelligenoe  or  good  sense ; judidooaly. 

. Semsifbbous,  een-aiTer-us,  a.  l^odacing  sense. — 
i K\fhy.  I 

I SBBSiFiCf  sen-sink,  a.  Producing  teoaation.^  i 
Good,  j 

SsNSiTiTB,  eniWtiv,  a,  (sawA(/|  Fir.  sensdiro,  I 
ItaL  and  Span,  from  sens^spsw,  Lat.)  Apt  to 
receive  impreseions  from  external  olgecU ; tflecdiig  ' 
the  leneee ; pertaining  to  the  eense*.  SmtUive  j 
Jem,  the  plant  Onocle*  eensibilia.  Sennltpe  ptotUy 
a plant  belonging  to  the  genua  Mimosa,  disUn- 
goisbed  by  it*  contracting  its  leaves  when  touched. 

: Sbxsitivelt,  seo'ee-tiT-^  ad.  In  a aensitivo 
I mamter. 

\ SBiraoRiat,  aen-ao're-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aen- 
I eorium,  as,  the  sensorial  faculties. 

SBB80B1UII,  sen-eo're-nm,  s.  The  brain ; the  oom- 
I mon  eeat  or  centre  of  the  lensationi. 

Skxsobt. — See  Senaoriuni. 

Sbxsual,  eens'u-al,  a (Spamsh,  setmtel^  Ft.  from 
aeiwitf,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  ae  distinct 
from  mied  or  soul ; consisting  in  sense,  or  depend- 
ing on  it : affecting  the  tenses,  or  dinived  from 
them  ; carnal ; not  spiritual ; demoted  to  the  grati- 
fication of  sense ; lewd  ; hizurioos. 

Sbbsualisx,  sensVal-iam,  s.  The  doctrine  that 
all  our  ideas^  or  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing, not  only  originate  in  eensarion,  but  are  trans- 
Ibnned  eensationa,  or  eojnea  or  relicts  of  aensation  ; 
a state  of  sabjection ; sensual  appetite  and  feeling. 

Sbicsualiit,  eeos'n-a-lut,  s.  Om  who  plaoee  bis 
chief  hsppineas  in  tensoal  or  carual  gratiSestioo. 

Skbsualitt,  sens-n-alVte,  \ s.  (sernsnalU^,  Fr. 

Sknsualness,  seos-u-al'nee,  / smsoalita^  ItaL) 
Pevotednees  to  aensnal  or  carnal  gratifieations. 

SXXSCALIBATI09,  sens-u-a-le-xa'shoii,  s.  The  act 
of  eensnalixing ; state  of  being  esnsualiied. 

I Sbbscauzb,  sens'u-a-Use,  e.  a.  To  subject  to  the 
love  of  sensoai  pleasure ; to  debase  by  carnal  gra- 
tificataoDS. 

; Sbwsoallt,  eena'u-al-le,  ad.  In  a sensual  manner. 

Sbksdous,  sena'a-us,  a.  Tender;  pathetic;  affect- 
I ing  the  sensce.— -Obeolete. 

^ Poetiy  more  simple,  ssnswms.  and  passionate.— if  if  lea. 

I Sbbt,  sent  Past  part  of  send. 

Sbvtkiicb,  sen'teos,  s.  (French ; sententia,  Lat)  In 
Law,  a judgment  passed  on  a criminal  by  a conrt 
' or  judge ; condemnation  pronounced  by  a judge ; 
doom.  In  civil  cases,  the  sentence  of  a court  is 
called  a judgment  or  dedsion.  In  common  lan- 
guage, a determination  or  decision  given,  particu- 
Uriy  that  which  condnnna  an  ojnnion  or  judgment 
concerning  a oontroverted  point ; a maxim ; in 
ffid 


axiom.  In  Grammar,  a period ; a number  of  words 
containing  complete  sense,  and  followed  by  a full 
pause.  In  the  plural,  certain  interiuditosy  straine 
aometimee  intr^uced  into  the  lervioe  of  the 
Church  of  England:— w.  a.  to  pass  or  proooonce 
the  jadgmeot  of  aoourton;  todwMn;  to  condemn; 
to  doom  to  judgment 

Sbntebsbb,  eeo'teo-for,  s.  One  who  pronounces  a 
sentence. 

Sbittextial,  sen-ten''shal,  a.  Using  com  pressed 
sentences ; pertaining  to  a eentence,  or  full 
period. 

Seftbictiabt,  seo-ten'sha-re,  s.  A name  given  in 
former  times  to  one  who  read  lectures  on  the  ten- 
tenccs  of  Peter  Lorribard,  archbishop  of  Paris;  a 
school  divine. 

Sbntbxtioub,  een-ten'ehus,  a.  (seafeafiettr,  Fr.) 
Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  maxims ; 
eompriting  seatenosa,— should  be  SratentiaL 
SBKTBimocaLT,  een-ten'ebos-le,  ad.  In  short  ex- 
pressive periods ; with  great  brevity  of  expression. 
Ssimumousif  ksb,  een-ten'shus-nee,  $.  ihthiniai 
of  eentenoee ; brei^ ; with  force  of  expreaion. 
Sebteet.— S«  Sentry. 

SiucnootB,  eent'e-ko^  a.  (Iram  seafs*,  a brier,  Lat) 
Thorny : brier-fika. 

fiBMTiBirr,  len'iheiit,  a.  (seatiaw,  Lat)  That  per- 
oeivae;  having  the  faculty  of  perceptiou; — e.  otte 
who  has  the  faculty  of  perception ; 

If  the  semtinu  be  carried  passis  aqtis  with  the  bod^, 
whose  motion  It  would  observe;,  sappu^g  it  regular,  tbs 
remove  Is  Insuoslblo.— (rfom-iUi. 

Sebtucbkt,  sen'te-ment  (French,  seatimralo, 
ItaL  frven  seatib,  I feel  or  perceive,  Lat)  Pro- 
perly, a thought  prompted  by  feeling  or  pwrdoo ; 
popularly,  thought,  opinion;  notion;  judgment; 
the  decisioa  of  the  imnd  prompted  by  deliberation 
or  reasoning ; the  sense  considered  distinctly  from 
the  words ; eeniil^ty ; feeling. 

SBBTnfKXTAi.,  sen-te-ment'al,  a.  Abounding  with 
aentimeot;  expreering  quick  intellectual  feeling; 
affecting  tensility ; 

I know  him  to  be  artful,  etossb  aad  nalieioua;  la  short 
a seatisMatof  knave.— Arnii&ia. 

SbktimebTalisx,  sen-te-men'taldxm,  s.  Stats  of 
feeling  or  refined  sentiment 
SsiiTiMEirrALiST,  een-te-men'ta-list,  s.  One  who 
effects  sentiment,  fine  feeling,  oe  exquisite  sensi- 
MUty. 

SBirriMBirrALiTr,  sen-te-men-talVte,  s.  Affecta- 
tion of  fine  feeling  or  exquirite  sentiment ; expres- 
sion of  fine  feeling  or  eentimont 
SBKTiilEirTAUBB,  »en-to-men'ta*lise,<r.n.  To  ef- 
fect exquisite  sensibility. 

SBBTiaBL,  een'to-nel,  s.  (seatiaeffe,  Fr.  aeafiar/b. 
Span,  and  Port  oentineQo^  S;>an.)  A sentry;  one 
appointed  to  act  ss  a wat^  or  guard  in  a fort  or 
other  military  station,  to  protect  from  danger  or 
surprise ; the  dnty  of  a sentioeL — Not  in  use  in 
the  last  sense. 

Sebtikcb,  een'to-nus,  s.  (Latin.)  To  Mythology,  a 
god  whose  power  was  exrrt^  in  opening  and 
maturing  the  tense  and  feelings  of  children  newly 
bom. 

Sebtrt,  een'tre,  s.  (corrupted  from  Scnlbel.)  A 
sentiuel ; a WHtch,— see  SentineL  Sentry~b<>x,  a 
box  to  cover  a sentinel  at  his  post,  and  shelter  him 
from  the  weather. 

Sebxa,  aen'aa,  prep,  (Italian,  without.)  In  Marie, 
witliout,  as  sentti  sfrotamfi,  without  instrnmeuta. 
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[ BEPAU-SEPISTAN.  • SEPItJM— SEPTEHTWONALLY. 

^ Sm’al,  sep'ftl,  $.  I enelcMa  or  piard.  Lot) 

1 In  Botanj,  on«  of  the  divisioDS  of  tfaot  poitioiD 
1 a flower^  ^led  the  caljz  or  perianth. 

1 SsPABABtEirsflA,  MpVni'UHMa,  a.  The  qoalitj 
I of  being  capable  of  aeparation  or  disonion. 

Sbpababilitt,  aep'^-ra'bil'e-te,  a.  The  qnalitj  of 
1 bong  leparable. 

■ SfiPARADLB,  aep'a-ra-U,  a.  maj  be  aeparatod 

' or  diajoineiL 

SlPAKATB,  aep'a-rate,  9.  a.  (stparo,  Lat  acTMirer, 
{ Fr.)  To  diramtei,  (tivide,  or  eoTcr ; to  aet  apart ; 
j Separtus  me  Banubea  aad  SauL~^e(«  zlU.  t. 

— 4T.  n.  to  part;  to  be  divided;<^a.  diatioet;  im- 
' connected;  apart 

. Sbpabatblt,  aepVrate-le,  ad.  Apart;  ring!/; 
diatincU/, 

SsPABATiox,  a^Mi-ra'shan,  a.  The  aet  of  eepara* 
dng;  the  state  of  being  separate. 

SBPARATiflM,  eep'a<ra-tism,  a.  The  aet  or  disposi- 
1 tioo  of  withdrawing  from  a church. 

Separatist,  eep'a^-tist  a.  A member  of  a re* 
ligbos  sect  which  oripnated  in  Dublin  about  1808. 
j Their  lea<fing  prindple,  like  that  of  most  aecta  at 
Uidr  oommenoement  aoema  to  have  been  a desire 
1 to  retom  more  nearly  to  what  they  coooeived  to 
1 be  the  primitive  form  of  Christiamty. 

Sbparatort,  Bep'a-ra-tar>«,  a.  Used  in  eepara* 
don ; — A a surgical  inatrament  for  separating  the 
1 pericraniutn  from  Che  skoU;  also  a chemical  veeeel 
1 for  sepandiag  easential  pa^  of  liquids. 

1 Sbpboow,  sep'e>don,  a (Greek,  rotteonesA)  A ge- 
nus of  Dipterous  inseclA 

' Sbpia,  sep'e-a,  a (Greek.)  The  Cuttle-fish,  a genus 
of  Cephalopoda,  fumUbod  with  the  two  long  amui 
of  a Loligo,  and  a fleshy  fin  extending  along  the 
whole  len^  of  each  of  the  sac ; a pigment 

a fine  brown  eolour,  prepared  from  the  blade 
jnioe  which  the  cnUle-S^  when  ^umed,  gecta 
to  darken  the  water. 

I SsPLAD-S,  ee-pe'a-de,  a (si^,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A Cunily  of  Cephalopoda,  i^ndh^  the  various 
genera  cf  Um  Cuttle-fiahes,  (Svided  by  Leach  Into 
the  Octapods  and  Decapoda 
Skpidaciocs,  sep-e-da'uQS,  a,  Ptetahung  to  the 
Cnttle-flah  tribA 

Sbpidiitic,  se-pid'e-um,  a (sepwRow,  Urn.  of  aepsa, 
a cuttle-fish,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  in- 
aeets : Family,  Melasonu. 

SBrii>oif . aep'e-^,  a (srps;  a serpent,  Lat  odout^  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  at  serpents : Famify,  Cro- 
talidsA 

SBPii>oinoil,  se-pe-do'ne-mn,  a (sepedoa,  putres- 
cence, Gr.)  A genas  of  Foi^:  Tribe,  Hypbo- 
1 mycetwA 

SBFitJtBiJS,  sa-pUVbl,  A That  may  be  burieA— 
Not  need. 

Sbpimbnt,  sepVment,  a (tepimtntmn^  from  sepio, 
I enclose,  let)  A he^;  a fence;  aomeChbg 
that  separates  and  defends. 

SbpioLlA,  se-pi'orle,  a (from  Sepia)  A genna  of 
Cephabpodi^'wli<lh  have  Gw  round  fins  attached 
Co  the  aidee  of  the  sac,  and  not  to  its^peinC. 

' SspioTBtrrHls,  sa-pe-o-tn'tAia,  s.  («ep»o,  aad  teidAos, 
R cuUte-fiab,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Cuttle-fiabea,  the 
anim^  of  which  is  elongated,  and  bordered  nearly 
through  its  eutire  Imgtb  by  a natat4Hy  membrane, 
which  is  narrow;  the  arms  tesrile  and  pedunculated. 
Sbpistav,  ss-pis'tan,  a (Aratne  name.)  The  tree 
Cordis  mysa,  or  Myxa  sepistan,  and  also  Cordia 
mtifoli^  k 

vox-  n.  4 0 ^ 

Sepidh,  se'pe-nm,  a (see  Sepia)  The  bone  or  in- 
ternal shell  of  the  Cnttle-fi^ 

Seposk,  ae-po2e',  r.  a.  (sqpono,  a^porihu,  Lat)  To 
set  apart— ObsoletA 

God  tepond  a Mventh  of  our  time  for  Ida  eztertur  woi- 
ship.— />ooM  (1660). 

SsPosiTiow,  se-po-sish'un,  s.  (s^poao,  I set  apart,  i 
Lat)  The  act  of  setting  apiA;  sogregatioo.—  : 
Obaoleta  [ 

We  Buut  contend  with  pray^  with  setoal  dereliction,  \ 
aad  of  all  our  otbar  almIrA— Dp.  Taptor. 

Sbps,  eepa,  a (Latin,  a venomous  serpent)  A g»- 
nus  of  serpents : Family,  Sebciodao. 

Srpt,  sept,  A A dan.  race,  or  family,  proceeding 
from  a common  progenitor.— Used  of  raoee  or 

frmilks  In  Irelai^ 

SBPTAiiODtAB,  sep-Ung'gol-ar,  a.  (ag>teoi,  seven, 
and  an  an^e,  L^)  Having  seven  an^cA 

Septaria,  eep-ta're-a,  s.  (septum,  an  endosure  or 
diviaon,  Lat)  In  Botany,  a genns  of  Fun^  of  ! 
the  tribe  Gasterorayoetea,  so  called  from  the  septa 
of  ths  ^poridU.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  acephalous  ! 
MoUosca,  b which  the  ahdl  is  a testaceous  tub^  j 
very  long,  gently  attenuided  poaterloriy,  and  di-  : 
vided  bternaDy  \tj  iixxtmpiete  partitions ; the  an-  j 
tenor  extremity  ia  tarnumi^  by  two  slender  tubes,  [ 
which  are  not  chambered  b the  bterior : animal  | 
similar  to  Teredo.  In  Geology,  spheroidal  masses 
of  arpUaceous  fimestone  or  Irooati^  teaveraed  m-  | 
terioriy  fay  cracks  m difierent  directioos,  and  oote>  : 
tabbg  edeareous  spar.  1 

Sbptaj,  sep'taa,  s.  (aepcesi,  seven,  Lat  that  number  ; 
prevafibgbthefro^ficatioA)  A genua  of  plants,  ' 
conaistbg  of  herbs,  nativee  of  the  Capo  of  Good  i 
Hope : Order,  Craasnlaoem.  I 

September,  sep-Cemhur,  a (septembre,  FV.  from  ! 
Kptem^  sevax,  Lat)  The  seventh  month  from  I 
March,  which  was  formerly  the  first  month  of  the 
yesr. 

Septembrists,  Mp-temlirlsta,  a phi.  A name 
pvai  to  the  agents  m the  dreadful  maasaere,  which 
took  plaoe  on  2d  September,  1792,  during  the 
French  revdotioa. 

SEPTEMPARirrs,  sep-tem-pdr'tite,  a.  In  Botany, 
divided  near  the  b^  into  aevea  partA 
Sbptrmtiri,  sep-tem've-ri,  a ^Larin.)  Seven  men. 

Id  Roman  Antiquity,  $eptewmri  epufoNum,  certab 
priests  who  prepar^  Che  sacred  feasts  at  games, 
prooessiona,  and  on  other  solemn  oecasionA  They  ’ 
were  aasiataDts  to  the  pootificea,  some  of  whose  : 
|rrivileges  th^  eqjoyed.  They  were  latterly  seren  i 
in  nomber,  whence  the  namA  ' 

SEPTBiTARr,  sep-tenVrs,  a.  (aeptesi,  seven,  I^t) 
Consisting  of  seven ; — s.  the  number  seven.  i 

Septskmial,  sep-ten'ne-al,  a.  (aepramu,  from  «ep-  i 
tem,  seven,  and  omuw,  n n«r,  Lat)  Lasting,  or  | 
oontbnbg  seven  years;  happening  or  reluming  . 
once  b seven  yeaiA 

Sbptbxtbio,  sep-ten'trs-o,  s.  (Latin.)  The  north. 
In  Astronomy,  the  eonsteHatbn  Ursa  Hbor,  so 
called,  because  it  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  coa- 
st cllatioQA 

Septbmtriom,  sep-ten'trs-an,  \ a.  Northeni  \ 

Septbhtrioxal,  sep-ten'fare-^nal,/  pertaining  to 
the  north. 

From  cold  arytenteim  bUste.— Jfiften. 
Septebteiokalitt,  sep-ten-tre-o-nal'e-te,  A Kor^  1 
tberiinecA— Not  used.  i 

Sbptsxtrionallt,  sep-ten'trs-o-nal-le,  ad  Nor- 
therly ; towards  the  north.  i 
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SEPTENTniONATE— SEPTUAGIKT. 


SEPTUARY— SEQUENCE. 


! Septentriomatb,  ■ep*ten'tre-o>n»t^,  p.  a.  To  tend 

I northerly. — Theae  compounds  are  unnoceaaary, 
harsh,  and  little  tiaod. 

SErTBRioN,  ecp-te'rc-on,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Grecian 
^ Antiquity,  a h^ral  observed  every  nine  years  at 
Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was  a represent 
tation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by  Apollo,  and  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

Sf.ptfoii..— See  TonneiitUIa. 

Septic,  aep'tik,  \ a.  (aepfor,  putrid,  Gr.)  Pro- 

Septical,  aep'te-kAl,/  moling  pntrefnetiou ; ap* 
plied  by  the  older  chemista  and  physiologists  to 

I I certain  substances  suppoeed  to  have  this  property ; 

I i —a.  s substance  that  promotes  putrefaction.  This 

word  is  generally  used  with  the  prefix  having 
, the  property  of  pre^'enting  putrefaction. 

Septicidal,  eep-tis'e-dal,  a.  a partition, 

and  ewdo,  1 ent,  Lat.)  A term  in  Botany  expree> 

I I sire  of  what  takes  place  between  the  lamina  of  the 

! j dissepiment,  as  a sqptscsdo/  dehisoence  of  a peri« 

carp. 

I Septicitt,  sep->tia'e-te,  s.  Tendency  to  putrefaction. 

SsPTiFABlot'0,  aep>te-fa're>na,  a.  Having  seven 
didorent  waye. 

I SxPTiPLCOtJE,  aep«tif'la>ua,  a.  Flowing  in  seven 
difilerent  streams.  I 

' SEmFOUOUB,  aep-te-fole-na,  a.  Having  seven 
leaves. 

' Septiforh,  sep'te^fawrm,  a.  Having  seven  forms. 

tiBPTtFBAOAL,  ssp-tif'ra-j^,  a.  a partition, 

and/nMjTO,  I break,  Lat.)  In  ^tany,  applied  to 
. a p^earp,  when,  in  dehisciDg,  the  diasepiments 

j adhere  to  the^xis,  and  eeparate  from  the  valves. 

Septilatuiai^  6ep-to4at'e-ral,  a.  (s^rfsss,  seven, 
and  L>tu$,  a side,  Lat.)  Having  eevoii  sides,  as  a 
I $eptilateral  figure. 

Septilliok,  eep-tiryun,  s.  In  Numeration,  the 
I 7th  power  of  a million,  repreeeoted  by  a nnit  with 
42  dphers  annexed  to  it 

I Septimoxticm,  aep-to-mon'shom,  s.  (Latln.^  In 
Homan  Antiquity,  a festival  which  was  cele^ted 
in  December  by  the  Montani,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seven  bills  or  districts  of  Rome,  snd  said  to 
have  boen  in  commemoration  of  tbs  endosure  of 
I these  bUU  witliin  the  walls  of  the  dty. 

I Sbftiiibular,  lep'tin'su-lar,  a.  (leptem,  seven,  and 
insida,  an  Uhmd,  Lat)  Consisting  of  seven  islands, 
as  the  $eptin»ular  republic  of  the  Ionian  islands. 

Septow,  eep'tun,  «.  (sepo,  I putrefy,  Gr.)  That 
which  promotes  putrefaction ; a septic. 

SEPTCAGEiTABr,  sep-til~Bj'en-a-re,o.(sepfuo^(^aasre, 

^ Pr.  from  seventy,  Lat) 

Cormsting  of  seventy s.  a person  seventy  years 
of  nge. 

Septuaoesima,  sep-td-a-jee'se-ina,  a.  (Latin,  se- 
j ventieth.)  In  the  Ecclesiastical  ealendar,  the  third 

Sunday  ^fore  Lent,  and  about  the  seventieth  day 

' before  Easter. 

Bbptiuoesimal,  iep>td>^jas'se-Bial,  a,  Cmsist* 

I ing  of  M%’enty. 

I . SEPTL’AOiifT,  aep-too'a-jint,  s.  A Greek  versioo  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because  it  was  tbs 
’ work  of  seventy,  or  rather  of  seventy-two  inter- 
I preters.  This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  is  sup> 

I potted  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign,  end  by  the 

i|  order,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  king  of  Egypt, 
j about  270  or  260  years  before  the  Inrth  of  Christ. 

!|  Dr.  Campbell  supposes  that  this  version  was  so 

called  beoauae  it  was  approved  by  ths  Sanhedrim  ; 
pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  the  SeptuaginL 


SEPTrABY,  sep'tu-a-re,  «.  Anything  cumpueed  nf  . 

seven ; a week.  I 

Septl;m,  sep'tum,  «.  (Latin,  a partition.)  In  Bo- 
tany, any  partition  separating  a body  into  two  or 
more  cells,  in  a direction  parallel  with  the  longer  | 
axis.  In  Anatomy,  the  piste  or  partition  of  b^  j 
or  muscle  which  separatea  two  adjoining  cavities,  ] 
as  teptum  eordu,  the  fleshy  substance  which  sepa-  i 
rates  the  right  fivm  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ; | 
this  is  also  called  septum  arn'iculortim.  Septum  i 
hacuhtmy  the  partition  which  divides  the  lateral  i 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Septum  iMrMPn,  the  di-  ! 
vision  consisting  principally  of  a process  ef  the 
etlimoid  bone  and  the  vomer,  whereby  the  nasal 
cavitiee  are  eeparated.  Septum  traneremuu,  the 
diaphragm, — which  see.  Septn^  plural  of  eeptmmy  > 
the  name  given  in  Conchology  to  the  partitions  of  | 
chambered  shells. 

SBrruPLB,  sep'tu-pl,  a.  {eeptupUu^  Lat.)  Seven- 
fold ; seven  times  as  much. 

Sepulchre,  sep'nl-kur,  s.  (French,  from  mpui- 
cArMn,Lat)  Agrave;  a tomb; — F.a.tobury; 
to  entomb. 

Thon  so  tepul^i^d.  In  eoch  do’st  lie, 

That  kings  fur  each  a tomb  would  wish  to  die. — 

MMotCt  EfiU  m Aato.  j 

HotpUallert  of  St  Sepulckru^  an  order  of  knight-  i 
hood,  originally  inatitntod  in  Palestine,  afterwards 
establish^  hi  France  by  Louia  VII.,  and  united  I 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIIL  to  that  of  Malta;  but  tbs  I 
o^er  still  continued  to  exist  in  France,  and  wsa 
taken  under  protection  by  Loub  XVIII  in  1814. 
Sbpvlchbal,  ae-^kral,  o.  {mpukkruHty  Let.)  | 
Pertaining  to  bunal  or  to  the  grave ; monamen- 
tal ; deep ; grave  ; hollow. 

Sbpulturb,  sep'al-ture,s. (French;  sqpMftvrw,  from 
sepefto,  I bnry,  Lat.)  Intenoeiit;  burial 
Sbqdaciocb,  se-kwa'sbe-na,  a.  {$«quox,  frmn  segiior, 

1 follow,  Lat)  Following;  atteiuUnt; 

Orpbeiu  ooiild  lead  the  savaKv  rac^  i 

And  (reiM  aurooted  left  Uteir  i>Uce, 

&yHuaoiis  <u  the  lyre. — I>ryde*.  t 

pliant 

The  forge  waa  easy,  tba  mattar  being  dturtUe  and  se>  ' 
quacious. — Say. 

SEQUACiouaitESS,  se-kwa'abos-nea,  i.  The  atate  ' 
of  being  sequacious.  | 

Sequacitt,  se-kwas'e-te,  a The  act  of  following; 

the  disposition  to  follow ; seqnaciousnrss.  j 

Seql'ani,  sekwa-ni,  (Ls^n.)  In  .Hutiquity,  ’ 

a people  of  Gaul,  situated  near  the  torritories  uf  j 
the  iEdui. 

Sequel,  eekwel,  s.  (stffue/7e,  Fr.  from  srfaor,  I 
follow,  Lat)  That  which  follows;  a secondary 
part ; a consequence ; j I 

In  these  he  put  two  wolKhts,  ' 

The  srgwf  each  of  parting  and  of  fight— Jifi/cow 

consequence  inferred. — little  used  in  this  sense  \ 
'W'hatsroiMilB  there  In  thlsargomentr  Ao  aiThdeacoo 
is  the  chiuf  duaooo ; ergo,  hnis  only  a deacon.—  Whiigi/l.  \ 

Sequbza,  se-kwela,  a (se^nor,  1 MIow,  Lat)  In 
Patbolcg^,  morbid  aflectiona  which  follow  otheia,  ^ 
as  Anasarca  after  Scarlatina,  Aa 
Seqi'EMCB,  sekwena,  s.  (Krexw^ ; se^sas,  Lat)  A 
consequent ; order  of  succestion ; 

How  art  thou  a king,  ') 

But  by  fair  segaeace/ — SItak*. 

series ; arrangement  In  Mnsie,  a similar  sac- 
cession  of  chords  ascending  or  descending  diatoni- 
caliy. . I 


SEQUENT— SERAGUO. 


SEUAI -SERENE. 


Skqi'EKt,  selcwenty  a.  Foltovring ; succeeding;  eon> 
■rquentisl; — t.  a fuUower. — Obeulete  sa  a noon. 
Here  ba  hath  ftvaod  a letter  to  a ttfyrmt  of  the  stran- 
ger queen’s,  which  aeddeotalljr  miscarried .—^fiholts. 

Sequeiitiallt,  se-kwen'shal'le,  ad.  In  succeaaion. 

SEQUBaTBR,  M'kwea'tur,  v.  a.  (s^^Hastrer,  Fr.  se- 
gweitro,  low  Lat.)  To  separate  from  others  for 
the  sake  of  privacy ; to  withdraw ; to  take  from 
patties  in  Gcmtrorersj,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  indtffmnt  person ; to  seise  and  retiin  pneeea 
non  of  property,  till  the  pro6ta  ari^g  from  it  hare 
satiafied  some  legal  demand  upon  its  owner;  to 
cause  to  withdraw  into  obecuritj ; 

It  waa  hii  tailor  and  hia  oook,  his  fine  fkabfona,  and 

kU  Preach  ragouts,  which  sefemlrred  him. — SmtJk. 

— 0.  IS.  to  retire ; to  withdraw. 

SgQOBSTBRia>,  se-kwea'tnrd,  port  a.  Separated 
from  otberi ; 

To  the  which  plaee  a poor  tffmfHer'd  stag, 

That  from  the  booter^a  aim  had  ta'eo  a hurt, 

IMd  eooe  to  languish. — Skakt. 
retired;  secluded. 

SEQDEgTRABLB,  se-kwes'tra-U,  a.  That  tnaj  be 
aequestered. 

Sbqi'estratb,  se-kwes'trate,  s.  a.  To  sequester. 

Sequbstbatioiv,  se-kwes-tra'ahun,  a.  Separation ; 
seclusion  from  society ; state  of  twing  set  aside ; 
Sines  flenry  Monroouib  first  began  to  icign. 
Before  whose  glory  I was  great  In  anna. 

This  loathaocae  ttfutratiam  bars  I had.  Shola. 
a setting  aside. 

Without  any  segoesSralioa  at  elementary  prlnclplea.— 

BopU. 

In  Law,  $ttpi«MfraHon  Is  of  sererAl  lands.  The 
setting  aside  of  a thing  in  controversy  from  both 
parties  who  contend  for  it : a commission  directed 
against  a defendant  in  chancery  authorizing  the 
persons  named  in  it  to  take  the  di'fcndant’a  pro- 
perty into  their  handa,  and  to  receive  the  pruhte 
ther^  until  be  shall  have  diachnrgcd  the  plain- 
tlfTs  bill,  or  performed  the  decree  of  court,  not 
doing  whereof  he  is  in  contempt ; a kind  of  cjcmr- 
tion  for  debt,  in  tbe  case  of  a b^eficed  clerk,  of  the 
profits  of  tbe  benefice,  till  he  shall  have  aatisfind 
some  debt  established  by  decree;  the  gathering  up 
of  the  fruits  of  a benefice  during  a racancy  for  tie 
use  of  tbe  next  incumbent ; tbe  disposing  of  the 
goods,  by  the  ordinary,  of  one  who  is  dead,  whose 
estate  no  man  will  meddle  with.  In  Scotch  Law, 
$eqae$tmtion  is  two  fold,  via.,  the  $tqae*trQti<m  of 
landed  estates,  and  the  nquestmtion  iu  a mercan- 
tile bankniptcy  of  the  whole  estate,  both  hcrital>le 
and  morablc,  of  a bankrupt.  The  former  is  in- 
tended to  presen's  a disputed  property  for  the 
right  owner ; the  Utter  to  distribute  the  estate 
equally  among  the  creditors  of  the  banknipt. 

Sbqcbstratob,  eekVes-tray-ior,  s.  One  who  so- 
questera. 

Sbqubstsuh,  se-kwes'tnim,  s.  In  Pathology,  the 
portion  of  dead  bone  which  U thrown  ofi*  in  Ne- 
crosis, or  gangrene  of  the  bony  tissue. 

SxQtriM,  se^wiu,  a.  A gold  coin  of  Italy  and 
Turkey,  of  different  values  in  different  places.  In 
Italy  its  value  is  about  9s.  5d. 

Sbbaouo,  se-ral'yo,  s.  lul)  The  pnlaoe 

of  so  Eastern  prince,  but  more  particularly  that  in 
which  tbe  women  are  lodged.  The  seraylio  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  is  a long  range  of  buildings  in- 
habited by  himself,  and  the  officers  and  dependents 
of  his  court,  and  in  which  all  tbe  Lusinens  of  tbe 
•tate  is  traruuictcd.  It  contains  aUo  the  spatt- 
Bienta  in  which  the  females  of  the  harem  reside. 


Ser.^t,  eer-i',  s.  (Persian,  the  king's  court,  a pal.ice, 
a large  edifice.)  A large  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellen,  common  in  eastern  countries. 
The  erection  of  these  buildings  is  considcn.'d  highly 
meritorious  both  by  Hindoos  and  Maliommedons, 
who  frequently  endow  them ; seraglio. 

Not  thus  was  Ilmsan  wont  to  fly, 

When  Leila  dwelt  Ut  his  semi.— ilyroa. 

Seralbi'MEN,  se-raTbu-men,  a»  Albumen  obtained 
from  the  serum  of  the  blo^  so  called  to  distin> 
gttish  it  from  ovalbumeo,  or  that  obtained  from  tha 
white  of  eggs. 

Seraph,  ser'af,  s.  pin.  (leropAs,  or  ioraphim,  from 
the  Hebrew  to  barm)  An  angel  of  the 

highest  order. 

Seraphic,  se-raflk,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  b 

Seraphical,  se-rafVkal,/  seraph;  angelic;  pure; 
transporting. 

Seraphim,  ser'a-fim,  $.  (the  Hebrew  plural  at 
seropA.)  The  higb^  ordrx  of  angels  in  the  celes- 
tial hierarchy.  Order  of  the  Seraphim^  or  order 
of  Jesus,  an  ancient  Swedish  order  of  knighthood, 
instituted  in  133t,  but  donnant  from  the  ]>eriod  of 
the  reformation  until  1748.  The  number  of  knights, 
besides  the  king  and  members  of  the  royal  family, 
is  limited  to  twenty-four. 

Sebapbine,  ser'a-fine,  s.  A nrnsieal  instrument  of 
the  keyed  kind,  whidi  may  be  described  as  a smalt 
organ,  in  which  very  short,  thin,  and  narrow  steel 
bm  or  springs,  put  in  motion  by  bellows  acted  od 
by  the  feet,  are  used  instead  of  pipes. 

Sesupias,  ser-a'pe-as,  s.  {eerapU,  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Or- 
chidac^ 

Skrapir,  se-ra'pis,  #.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  an 
Egyptian  deity,  supposed  to  be  tbe  same  as  O^ria. 

Serasquier,)  se-ras1(oer,  s.  The  name  given  by 

SuRASXiER,  I tlie  Turics  to  the  oommanderH-in- 
chief  of  their  armies.  It  is  compounded  of  two 
Perrian  words  rignifying  Head  of  an  army. 

Serass,  ser-as',  $.  A bird  of  tbe  Crane  kind,  a 
native  of  tho  East  Indies. 

Serb,  aeer,  a.  (see  Sear.)  Dry;  withered; — e.  a 
claw  or  tdoQ. — Not  used  in  the  last  sense. 

Their  necks  sod  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  sctm.— 

Chapman. 

Serenade,  ser-e-nade',  #.  (French,  from  sersnoRi,  i 
lUl.  and  Span,  from  eertmu,  clear,  serene,  Let.)  . 
Literally,  music  performed  iu  a serene  night — hence,  > 
a music^  performance  by  a lover  to  his  mistress  ' 
under  her  window ; music  performed  in  tbe  streete 
during  the  stillnees  of  tbe  night ; — v.  a.  to  enter- 
tain  with  nocturnal  miuuc ; — r.  n.  to  perform  noo-  | 
tumal  Diusic. 

Serbnata,  ser-e-na'to,  $.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a 
vocal  piece  of  composition  oii  an  amorous  subject.  ; 

Srrkmk,  sc-reno',  a.  (serrm,  Fr.  serwao,  Itol.  and 
Span,  aerenas,  I.at.)  Calm ; placid ; quiet ; un- 
ruffled ; undisturbed ; even  of  temper ; a title  given 
to  certain  European  princes,  as,  bis  serene  high-  i 
ness  Prince  Leopold ; — s.  s calm  damp  evening — 
(not  used  as  a noun); 

Seas,  mrtnea,  swords,  shot,  slcknoM,  all  are  there.— 

— r.  a.  to  make  clear  and  calm ; 

She,  where  sbe  pames,  makes  the  wind  to  tie  i 
With  gvuUe  motion,  sad  mtcms  the  aky.—  ! 

F^miham  (16SS). 

to  clear  and  brighten. — Improper  hi  this  sense. 

Tlie  muddy  beverage  to  etrem, — Philipt.  I 
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Skrbkklt,  8e>mic'I«y  ad,  Calmlj;  qnietlj;  with 
I unruffled  temper;  cootl/* 

I Sbsexkkkas,  M-rene'neu, «.  State  of  being  serene. 

Sbukkitudb,  se-n'ne-tade,  «.  Calmncas. — Not 

ij  in  CM. 

I ' Arenrfwiif  of  the  affeetloiM.— Wottm, 

' SsBEiarr*  ae-re'Do-te,  a.  Cahnaeaa  with  deameest 
I . M terenittf  of  the  akj ; quietneu  ; stillneiw ; peace  t 
ji  calmness  of  mind;  erennsss  of  temper;  coolneas 
I ' of  mind ; a title  of  respect. 

; Sbhes,  Be 'res,  s.  pht.  (laitin.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
I , people  of  Asia,  situated  between  the  Ganges  and 
I the  Eastern  ocean.  Silk  was  brought  to  Ronw 
p from  their  country,  and  from  that  circomataaos 
I waa  called  sericuin. 

; SsBr,  serf,  t.  (French.)  A serf  or  slare  employed 
I m cnltirating  the  sml,  and  in  some  countries,  as  in 
Russia  and  PoUmd,  attached  to  and  transferabls 
\ ' with  it. 

; SBKGBABcr,  MT^so-Wiib  Tbs  offios  of  a sQigeast* 
at- law. 

SBBOBAirr,!  ser'jdnt,  $.  (sw^pent,  Fr.  serpeiste,  TtaL 
. Sbrjbakt,  / from  mrfontf  a prefect,  Persian.) 
In  Law,  fonnerly  an  officer  m England  nearly  an- 
swering to  the  mors  modem  bailiff  of  the  hundred ; 
I also  an  officer  whose  duty  waa  to  attend  on  the 
I king  and  on  the  lord  high  steward,  to  arrest  trai- 
i ton  and  other  offeuden.  Thts  offiw  is  now  called 
{ seryamr-ot-aniie  or  mac*.  Other  officers  of  an 
Inferior  kind,  who  attend  on  mayors  and  magis- 
trates to  exseuto  tbrir  orders,  an  likewiM  called 
aerpsontB.  A serS^cu**t-ot4rrw  is  the  highest  degree 
In  the  common  tew ; all  must  pass  throngfa  this 
degree  before  attaining  the  dignity  of  judge.  In 
the  Army,  a non-commiaaoDed  officer  in  a troop  of 
. caralry,  or  a company  of  infantry.  His  duty  in 
general  is  to  drill  the  recruits  of  his  regiment,  to 
Bsitet  in  preeerring  discipline,  and  on  pa^e  to  act 
as  s mark  or  guide  In  the  performance  of  erolu- 
tions.  Four  or  rix  sergeants  an  chaiged  with  the 
important  doty  of  gua^og  the  oolours  of  a regi- 
ment, and  an  called  coUmr^cerpeamU.  Serpeant- 
wta/or^  the  first  non-comnussioned  officer  in  a 
iSf^imeot  afrer  the  quarter-master.  Then  an  va- 
rioos  officers  bolifing  this  title,  coupled  with  an 
epithet  indicating  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
they  have  to  perform,  aa  armourcr-cerpeant ; eoe- 
erm^-serpeoat,  from  his  standing  immediately 
bahirxt  htt  superior  officer  on  pai^e;  driti~4er- 
peani  f AotpUal-ccrpeamt  ; puarter-masicr-tcr^ 
pcont  { scAcolsMStep-eerpeont  A Uir$ee~serpeant 
is  a corporal  who  acta  as  a sergeant,  but  reoeires 
only  corporal’s  pay. 

' Si-  BOKAKTr,  ser)an-te,  «.  Id  England,  9trpcantp 
is  of  two  kindL  Grand  cergeonty^  a tenun  by 
which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  do  some  special 
honorary  serrioe  to  the  king  in  person,  as  to  carry 
bis  banner,  his  aword,  or  the  like : to  be  Iuh  butler ; 
bis  ebampioo  or  other  office  at  his  comnation  ; to 
j lead  his  host ; to  bs  his  manball ; to  blow  a horn 
I when  an  enemy  approaches,  dec.  Pr^t  tcrpftntp 
was  a tenure  by  which  the  tenant  was  bo\md  to 
I render  to  the  king  annually  some  nnall  iinpUtnent 
I of  war,  as  a bow,  a pair  of  spurs,  a swOTd,  a lance, 
i or  the  like. 

I SsKOBAnTSfUP,)  serijant-ahip,  s.  The  office  of  a 
SrRJBAWTSUlP,  > sergeant 
Serob,  seij,  s.  (French.)  A coarse  woollen  stnff. 

I SElilAtOPORA,  ser-e-a-lop'o-rm,  s.  (aeries,  a series, 

I I and  poms,  a pore,  Lat)  A sub^ous  Madre- 


pores, 10  which  the  little  stara  aro  di^poeed  in  | 
linear  ranges. 

Srriana. — 8ee  Serjani^ 

Seriatim,  ae-re*a'tifn,s.  (Latin.)  In  regular  order. 

Serica,  se're-ka,  s.  (semtos,  silken,  Gr.)  A genna 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  bciongiag  to  the  Meloloo- 
thime,  or  True  beetles:  Family,  Celooiadc.  I 

Sbbicaru,  se-rt-ka're-a,  s.  (senixM,  silken,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Kocturnal  butteifiies ; Tribe  or  Section, 
Pseodo-boml^oes. 

Sbricatc,  ser'o-kate,  a.  A eompoemd  of  serido  arid 
with  a 

Sbriceocb,  srr-iKh'oa,  a.  (ssracens,  from  $$r%cmOf 
silk,  Lat)  Silky  ; in  Botany,  applied  to  the  fine 
down  of  some  pluta. 

Sbricio  Acid,  ler-islk  as'rid,  a.  (sencaw,  s3k, 
tat)  An  oily  add  obtained  from  the  butter  of 
nutmm,  in  brilliant  white  acalea  of  a silky  lustre. 
Formula,  On  H27  Os  + HO.  { 

Sebicimb,  ser'e-tme,  s.  A substenee  which  exista 
in  oombiiwtioQ  with  sericie  add  tn  butter  of  nut- 
megs : when  this  butter  is  dissolved  in  4 parts  of 
hot  alcohol,  the  liquor,  on  cooling,  depoeits  the 
•ericuM  in  silky  crystals : it  is  an  oxi^  of  gly- 
oerule,  and  is  also  called  myristine,  from  the 
botanical  name  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, Mprictica  sMscAxte. 

Sbricioub,  se'risb-ihas,  a.  (sspmms,  Latin,  serftoq 
Or.)  Silky;  ooosbting  silk;  pertrining  tn 
rilk.  In  Bi^ny,  covo^  wHh  son  rilky  bain 
pressed  close  to  the  surface, 

Sebicomtia,  se-ie-ko-mi'a,  a.  (ssritee,  rilken,  and 
eiyte,  a fly,  Gr.)  A genna  of  Dipterous  InaMts : 
Family  or  Tribe,  Syrj^idm. 

Sbricophobub,  scr-e-koTo-rus,  a (seritvis,  silken,  ; 
and  pkoreOf  1 bear,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Hymencp-  : 
terous  insects : Family,  Crabronida. 

Sebicostoma,  ser-e-kM'to-ma,  s.  (jmbos,  silkea, 
and  gtomoj  the  month,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Keumptor-  > 
oos  insects  belonging  to  the  Phiygannue,  or  May  • 
flies : Famly,  Phryganida. 

Sbbictius,  ser-ik'ahus,  a (serAos,  rilken,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  Shark  kind:  FamOy, 
^uAlida. 

Sbriculcs,  se-rik'u-his,  a (serii-os,  rilken,  Lat)  , 
A genua  of  birds  belonging  to  the  OrioUna  orides,  ^ 
natives  of  Australia : Funily,  Merulida. 

Sekiba,  se^ria,  s.  (serf,  Fr.)  A continoed  tacceeaioQ  | 
of  things  in  the  same  or^,  and  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  as  a seriss  of  kings;  ' 
sequence ; order ; cmiree ; succession  of  things,  as  1 
a $erie$  of  calamitous  eventa  In  Kstursl  IFis-  ; 
tory,  an  order  or  labdlvisioQ  of  some  class  of  < 
natural  objects.  lo  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  a 
continued  succession  of  quantities,  connected  b;  | 
the  signs  or  — , and  proceeding  according  to  ; 

some  determinate  law.  A conterpmg  series  is  ons 
in  which  the  terms  decrease  or  become  suecesrively 
less  and  leas,  as]  'A*  ^ ^ 

direrping  seria  is  one  m wliid:  toe  terms  con- 
tinually increaise,  as  1—2  + 4 — 8 + 16,  &c. 
An  in^/eiwiiflate  series  is  onb  whose  terms  pro- 
ceed by  the  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity, 
as  X — * i ^^  + i i ^4  &C. ; and  this  is 
either  ascending  or  descending,  according  as  the 
indices  the  unknown  quantity  increase  oc 
diininish, — see  also  Progresrioii. 

5EK1LOPU8,  so-riro-pos,  s.  (seribos,  silken,  and 
iophot,  a crest,  Gr.  the  bead  being  fnrniabed  with  > 
a ersat  of  rilky  fiwtheia.)  A ganua  of  birds  be- 
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longing  to  the  RniyUmin«,  or  broad>bUls  t FemUj, 
. Mn»dca{ttdjB. 

' Skukoka,  ee^rin^e-a, «.  (In  bonoor  of N.C.  Scringe, 
I a Swua  botanist.)  A genna  of  plants:  Order, 
I Byttneriaces. 

ScKioLA,  ser-iVla,  s.  (dim.  of  seris,  ehieorj,  Gr.) 
1 A genua  of  Cooipoate  plants : Suborder,  TnbuH- 
' flo^  A genus  of  fishes : Familj,  Zeidc. 

- SiiElous,  se'rs-na,  a.  (sereMS,  Fr.  serms,  Lat.  serw, 
I Span,  and  Ital.)  Grare  in  manner  or  disposition ; 
i solemn ; not  or  Tolatile  | reallj  intending 
I what  is  said ; in  earnest ; opposed  to  b^g  in  Jest ; 
' important ; weight/ ; not  trifling. 

. SSRIOCSLT,  le're-us-le,  ad.  Gravel/ { solemn]/; 
I in  earnest ; witbont  1^/. 

' SmoosnBSS,  se'rs>ns-nes,  s.  Gravit/  of  manr\er 
or  of  mind ; solemnit/ ; earnestness  of  attention. 

I SuiSOMua,  se-re-so'mns,  s.  (senios,  nlken,  and 
, soma,  tbe  bod/,  Gr.)  A of  1"^  belonging 

I to  the  Gooc/a^ic,  or  Hook-Wed  cnckoos:  Famil/, 

[ Cncnlida. 

. Srsibsa,  s^Tis'ea,  s.  (meaning  nnknown.)  A grnos 
I of  plants : Order,  Cinehonacese. 
i Sb&saiua,  aer-ja'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Philip  Ser- 
jeant, a French  botuust.)  A genus  of  planta: 
! Order,  Saptndaccm. 

Sbrjbaxt. — See  Sergeant 
I Sbbmocipatiok,  ser-mo-se-na'shtm,  s.  (sermocM- 
otio,  Lat)  Speech-making.>-Not  used. 

No  ssrmariwarioa  of  troaBonfers,  JUtrCoaken,  eobblor^ 
I troommea  BalL 

I SEBMOcniATOit,  ser-mo-se-na'tnr,  $,  One  who 
i pcsadiee,  or  is  gireo  to  make  speeches.— Not  used. 
' These  ohstreperoos  ttrmcieinatort  make  eas/  Impre^ 
: rioo  on  the  minds  of  tbs  vulgar.— i/owet. 

' SXRICON,  ■er'moti,  s.  (seme,  Lat)  A written  or  ex- 
I temporal/  disconrse  on  religious  matters,  addressed 
to  a ooogregation  hj  a cleig/man  or  pastor  of  a 
dinreh,  having  general!/  a text  from  Scripture,  in 
which  the  subject  is  contained  or  alluded  to ; also 
a piintod  discourse  on  a relifi^ont  subject; — r.  a. 
to  discourse,  as  in  a $ert»cn ; to  tutor ; to  teach 
dogmaticall/.— Not  much  ns^ 

Come,  rnmom  me  no  farther, 

No  TtUanona  boonty  jet  hath  passed  m/  heart.— Jtski. 
i SsJtiiOKlNO,  ser'mnn-ing,  s.  Discourse;  instruo- 
tion;  advice.— Obsolete. 

I trov  there  aedeth  title  $et  mmlm^ 

To  make  /on  assentan  to  this  thing.— Ckssepr. 

SsMtONlXB,  serimo-nise,  r.  a.  To  preach ; to  make 
sermons  or  long  dull  speeches ; to  incukato  rigid 
rules. 

The  dietatss  of  a morose  and  ssneeaftfag  (hther. — 

Lard  ChttitiyUid. 

SBfiMOOirrAnr,ser'mown-ttn,  A Lastw-wort,  a plant 
of  tbe  genus  Laserpetinm- 

SsmoLis,  serio-lis,  s.  (sero,  I knit  or  join,  from  its 
j<mted  pistes,  Lat.  and  fMo$,  a stone,  Gr.)  A 
genus  ^ Crustsceans,  affording  the  nearest  ap- 
proach among  living  animals,  to  tbe  external  f<wm 
of  the  trilobite. 

SsROON,  ss-roon',  a (seroa.  Span.)  A kind  of  jiack- 
sgs  formed  of  pieces  of  woi^  fastened  with  hides, 
used  etpeciall/  for  packing  drags ; a seroon  of 
almonds  weighs  200  llm. ; of  anise,  from  2 to  8 
I cwt. ; of  Ca^e  soap,  to  B{  cwt. 

|;  Sebositt,  •er-os'e-ta,  a (seroeif^,  Fr.)  The  Bquid 
I which  exudes  frem  tbs  aeram  of  tbs  blood  wbra  it 
1|  is  coagulated  b/  beat ; It  Is  witer  bolding  somo  of 
' I tbe  salts  of  tbs  blood,  and  a trace  of  albumen  In 
I'  solotioo. 


SkKOTiifB,  serio-tine,  a (serd|  late  in  the  evening, 
Lat)  A species  of  bat 

Serous,  se'ras,  a.  (sereuv,  Fr.)  Haring  the  nature 
or  qualities  of  serum ; thin ; water/ ; resembling 
wbe/. 

Serpent,  sei^pent,  a (ser7»eiu,  crvq)ing,  Lat  smTNS,  ' 
a serpent,  Sanscrit)  An  Ofdiidiiin  reptik. 

ts  have  elongated  bodies  without  feet,  and  move 
means  of  the  folds  the/  form  when  in  contact 
with  tbe  ground:  fignratirel/,  a subtle  or  malicious 
person ; a kind  of  firewotic.  In  Mjtbologr,  a 
s/mbol  of  tbe  son,  and  as  such,  represented  as  Ut>  ' 
ing  the  tail  with  his  bod/  formed  into  s circle,  is  ^ 
o(^  to  indicste  the  ordinary  course  of  that  lamin- 
ar/. Tbe  ser/Maf  was  abo  tbs  s/mbol  of  Medicine, 
and  of  the  gods  who  presided  over  it,  as  of  Apollo 
and  .£scula;»0A  SerpeM-wortAip  was  very  preva- 
lent in  ancient  idolatry.'  In  Musk,  an  instrument  , 
consulting  of  a long  conical  tube  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  haring  a month  {decs,  ventages,  and  | 
keys,  and  bent  tn  a serpentine  fonn.  Its  compass 
is  frW  B fist  below  tbe  bass  staff*,  to  0,  the  treble 
clrf  Une,  mclndmg  every  tone  and  semitone  between 
these  extmxHM.  In  Astronomy  (sei/eas),  a con- 
stellation distinguished  astronomical/,  but  not  ' 
m/thologicall/,firom  Ophloehas,  being  tlm  serpent  . 
carried  by  the  serpent-bearer : tbe  wndiags  of  the  ‘ 
figure  bring  it  into  contact  with  Aqnila,  Ophiuehns, 
libra,  and  HerculeA  Serpe$U-et$eim6«r,  or  Asoite-  i 
povrd^  a plant  of  tbe  genus  TrichosantheA  Ser- 
/wnt-enster,  the  bird  G/pogeranos  aerpentarius  or 
secretary  bird,  a native  ^ Africa.  Aerpenfe- 
tomffwfy  a fern  of  the  grans  Ophiogloaram. 
SRRPEKTARius,ser-peo-ts'rs-ns,A  Oneofthensmes 
of  the  constelUtion  Ophinchus,  or  serpent-bearer. 

In  Ornithology,  tbe  secretary  bird.  I 

Sbrtbktiporm,  ser-peirt'o-Ciwnn,  a.  Having  the  i 
form  of  a serpent  ! 

Serpentine,  ■cr'pen-tine,  s.  (in  sRsdon  to  He 
spotted  appearance,  like  the  akin  of  a snake,  wfalcb  ' 
it  frequently  presentA)  A mineral  commonly  of  a ; 
darit  grsen  colour,  pairing  into  yellow  and  grey ; 
translncrat  or  opaque,  with  a slightly  resinous  j 
histn ; fractun  eoncholdal  or  splinter/ ; some-  i 
times  a Gttle  nnetooos  to  tbs  touch,  and  yields 
easily  to  the  knifA  Analyria  of  a specimen  from 
Fihlun  in  Sweden — magneeit,  40.64 ; sUica,4l.95;  ' 
alumina,  0.87 ; oxide  of  iron,  2. 1 2 ; carbonic  add 
and  bitumen,  &42 ; water,  11.68 : sp.  gr.  2.6  to 
2.66 ; hardness  = 8.0.  In  Botany,  tbs  name  of 
a plant ; — a.  rsaembhng  a aerpent ; twisted  like 
a serpent;  anfluctuoas;  t{dral;  baring  tbe  ootonr 
or  properties  of  s serpent n.  to  meairier ; to 
wind  Uks  a serpent 

Where  Ooadalqnlver  tfrymtimt  with  easA— /TisHe. 

A rlv  ’iot  Chat  mjuntmtd  in  view— lord 
SERPEKitNELr,  seripen-tine-le,  odL  In  a serpentine 
manner. 

Seepentiex,  seripen-tlse,  o.  n.  To  serpentine. 

Tbe  read  atrpcuti»t*  through  a tall  »b robbery. — Sur- 
rot^t  IVnwtA 

The  Lnne  ierpmUu*  for  a»n/  a mSe— JKossa*#  Kflt9 
am  Ormf^a  Lettera. 

Sbrpkt,  seripet  a A basket— Not  in  use. 
SERPlctXA,  ser-pik'n-ls,  a (serym,  I creep,  Lat*  ' 
from  the  genus  being  composed  of  small  creeping 
plants.)  A genu«  of  plants : Order,  Hsiorsgacem. 
Sebpioinous,  ser-pij'e-nns,  n,  (seT/N^,  ringworm, 
Lat)  In  Fatbologr,  creeping:  an  ulcere  which  ex- 
teml  at  one  extremity  as  tiwy  eioatrixo  at  the  other. 
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SsRFloo,  Kr-pt'gOi  «.  («e»7KS  1 creep,  L«t.)  In 
Pnthokgj,  rinKWonn  or  tetter  { to  ceiled  bmttee 
* . H ereepe  orer  the  lafface  of  the  tkia. 

fiXRPVLA,  Mr'pO'U,  «.  («e»7M,  1 creep,  L«t.)  A 
genoi  of  Annelidee  of  the  order  Tnl^lv,  the  cnl- 
* eareouf  ehellt  of  which  twine  round  nod  cover 

etonee,  ebellei  nod  other  marine  bodiee. 

; SiuruLACEA,  eer-pu-U'ee-m,)  a.  (jKrpidea^  one  of 
/ Srrpvlsars,  eer-pole-ana,  i the  geitera.^  A 

famiij  of  Cephalobraochiate  Annelid^  inhabiting 
[ ^Undrical  a^  torlnoue  ealoareooa  tnbee  j gene* 

1 ridly  pamite  on  aboUa. 

Srrpcuprar,  eer-pn-UdVan,  a.  An  animal  of 
the  fatnify  Serpulacea. 

Srrfclitb,  aer' pul>ita,  «.  A foeril  ahell  of  the 
genua  Sctpulitea. 

SsRPUUTBA,  8er>pa-ti'tea,  $.  A genus  of  foaail 
1 abella  from  the  Silurian  atmta  of  Salop. 

> Serr,  aer,  ^ e.  a.  (aerrer,  Fr.)  To  crowd ; to 

j Skrrt,  aer're,/  preaa  or  drive  together. — Obaolete. 
The  more  irnea  porta  eeotraei  and  acre  themaelvaa 

logetbor.— 

1 SsREA,  aer'ra,  a.  (in  memory  of  ■ Serrm,  a Spanish 

i:  boUniat,  who  wrote  upon  the  plants  of  Miyorea.) 

I A genua  of  planta,  nativea  of  the  Araluan  iale  of 
SooDotara:  Order,  Malvaoec. 

! SRRRADttxa,  oer-raHlilla,  a.  (Portuguese.)  The 
i tmloable  agricultural  plant  Omhhopua  aativua.  It 

II  prodooea  excellent  fodder  eropa,  wbWe  nothing  tlae 
1 ' will  grow : hence  the  name. 

, fiBRRAPALCtJS,  aar-ra-fallniB,  a.  (aerra,  a saw,  and 
1 . Joieo^  1 ent,  Lat.)  A genus  of  pUnta : Order, 

I Granunaces. 

' fiBRRAitiRjB,  aer-n-firnw,  a.  A eubfnmily  of  the 
1 , Perddw,  of  which  the  genua  Serranua  ia  ^e  type ; 

I I distinguished  by  the  dmraal  fin  being  single,  some* 
times  cmarpnate,  tha  branchial  being  fumiebed 
with  seven  rays,  and  the  jaws  with  strong  eanioea. 

SBRRA5CA,  aer-ra'nua,  a.  (aarm,  a aaw,  Lat.)  A 
genua  of  fishes ; the  body  orate  and  fusiform,  the 
! peropprcolnm  cranated:  Type  of  the  eobfamily 
1 SerTMinw. 

. SBnRAPALrrs,  aer>ra-pal'pns,  s.  (aerra,  a aaw,  and 
||  polpui,  a feeler,  Lat.)  A genua  of  Coleopteroos 
insects:  Family,  SCeoclytra. 

1 SsRRASALiiA,  ser-rm-sal'ina,  a.  (aerra,  a saw,  and 
1 anhoo,  a salmon,  Lat.)  A getma  of  fishes,  with 

short,  broad,  thick  bodies,  somewhat  rhomboidal, 

! ' and  haring  tbs  belly  serrated : Family,  Saimooidje. 

, Sekratr,  ser'rate,  \ a.  (aerroTiia,  fixwn  aerro,  I 
1*  Serrated,  acr'n-ted,/  taw,  Lat.)  Notched  on 
j ; the  edge  like  a aaw.  In  Anatomy,  aerroAca  wtag- 
1 OM,  a mnacle  arising  from  right  or  nine  of  the 

1 ; first  ribs,  and  Inserted  into  the  baM  of  the  scapola. 

; It  brings  tbs  scapula  forward,  and  is  a muscle  of 

1 lospiratioo.  Sen^tu  poHicu$  awpersor,  a muscle 
! i arising  from  the  spinous  prooeiaea  of  the  last  oer- 

I rical,  and  three  upper  dor^  rertebne,  and  inserted 

I I Into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sometimes  fifth, 

j riba.  It  raises  the  ribs,  and  thus  dilates  the 

i { thorax.  Serrahu  pottictu  u{/ow,  a mosole  aris« 

, i Ing  from  tha  spinons  proessses  of  the  two  lower 

dorsal,  and  three  upper  lumbar,  vertebne,  and  ln> 
j serted  into  the  four  inferior  ribs,  which  it  depresses 

and  draws  backward.  In  Botany,  a serrale-ci/mte 
I Ua/  is  one  having  fine  hairs,  like  the  eye-lashes,  on 

1 the  serratores ; s aerrote-dmtala  feo/bos  the  ser> 
rat  ores  toothed 

. SEHRATioit,  sar-ra'shnn,  a Formatioo  ia  the  shape 
fi  of  a saw. 
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Sbrrati'RE,  ser^ra-tura,  a A notching  in  the  edge 
of  anything  hke  a aaw. 

SsRRATUt.A,  ser>rat"u  lA  A (aemi,  a saw,  Lat  the 
leaves  being  ssrratod.)  Saw-wort,  • genus  of 
Composite  planta  of  the  Thistle  kiiid  t Suborder, 
Tubulifions. 

SBRRIcoRRKR,ser>re-kawr'D€a,>  A (eenro,  a saw, 
Serricorns,  aer're-kawroa,  / and  cormt,  a 
horn,  Lat.)  A family  of  Coleopteroua  ioaecU,  oom- 
preb^ing  those  wUcb  have  serratod  antenme. 
Serried,  a^rad,  pii,  a Crowded , proeeed  cloee 
together. 

With  them  rose  ■ 

A forast  hufTS  of  apean ; and  thronging  helms 
Appear’d,  SM  territd  shields  in  thick  airajr.— Jfikeii.  1 
Serro('8,  ser'roa,  a,  like  the  teeth  of  a taw; 
irrognlar. 

Serri  LATE,  aer'ru-late,  o.  (semdoAu,  from  srmifa, 
a little  aaw,  LaL)  Mbiutcly  serrated;  having 
very  fine  iiotcheA 

SERRULATloir,  aer-ru-la'shtm,  a.  In  Botany,  notch- 
ing, like  that  of  a fine  saw. 

Serrcria,  ser-roo're-A,  s.  (in  honour  of  Profesaror 
JoA  Serrurier.)  A genua  of  plants  i Order, 
Protacem. 

Sbraalibia,  ser-aa-Iis'e-a,  a (id  memory  of  John 
Baptist  Sersalis,  a Neapolitan  priest.)  A geous 
of  plants : Order,  SspotsoesA  i 

Sertclaria,  ser-tu-la're-a,  a (serfalrt,  dorer,  Gr.) 

A geous  of  Corals  which  propagate  by  ova  or  budA  | 
Sertularijca,  ser>tu-la-ri's-A,l  a A family  of  1 
SKRTtnutRlOiB,  ser-tu-la're-de,  ) Popypiaria,  or  1 
corals,  founded  on  the  genus  Sertularia  of  IJnnmoA 
Serum,  ae'rum,  a (Latin.)  The  eseentlally  liquid  ^ 
part  of  the  bl^ ; also  the  fluid  secreted  by  certain 
membranes  m the  human  body,  such  as  the  peri-  i 
cardium,  pleura,  &C. : the  thin  part  of  milk;  whey.  > 
Sertaxt,  scrVsnt,  a (French  ; serraits,  from  serro, 

I keep,  hold,  save,  or  take  heed,  Lat.)  One  who 
serres ; a menial ; a person  or  thing  which  is  in  a 
state  of  subjection ; 1 

Being  nnprepared, 

Onr  win  became  the  ernvMt  to  oeft^ 

Which  else  should  free  hare  wrong'd.— AoJb.  I 

the  subject  of  a aoverri^ ; a word  of  civility.  In 
a theological  sense,  all  uring  creaturra,  more  ee{«> 
cially  the  miuiaters  of  religion,  those  in  sovereign 
authority,  and  rulers  under  tliem,  arc  calleil  serronl# 
or  mims(er$  of  God a to  subject. — ObaoletA  ' 
My  alTsirs 

Are  smxmlsd  to  otiiera.— 

Sertr,  aerv,  r.  a,  (serrir,  Fr.  and  .'?pan.  serrsre,  ' 
ItaL  from  aarrio,  Lat  which  U supposed  to  be 
from  aerras,  a servant  or  slave,  and  this  again  i 
from  aerro,  I keep,  or  perhaps  from  to  bind, 

because  of  prisoners  takw  in  war  being  bound  and 
mads  senrants  or  slaves  of  the  conquerors.)  To 
work  or  labour  in  mind  and  body  for  anotW ; to  ^ 
act  as  the  mbilster  of,  or  perform  ofiicisl  duties ; 
to  attend  at  command ; to  wait ; ' 

A goddess  among  gods,  ador’d  and  serv’d  \ 

By  angels  numberlaas,  thy  daily  train.— Jf'VtMi. 
to  obey  meanly  and  servilely ; to  supply  with  food ; | 
to  be  subserrient  or  obedient  to;  < 

Bodies,  bright  and  greater,  should  not  term  1 

The  ices,  not  bright.— ifilAm. 
to  perform  tbs  duties  required  in ; ' 

They  that  term  the  elly  sball  serve  It  out  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Urael.— AhA.  xlvHl.  19. 

to  obey  or  perform  duties  in  the  employment  of,  as 
to  terre  the  king  or  country ; to  be  sc^cieot  Cor ; 

Digilized  by  Go( 


1 SERVIAN— SERVICE.  SEI!VICI';ABI.E— SESELL 

I to  be  In  the  place  of  an/thlni;  to  a |M*nony  ai  a 

j sofa  may  eerre  for  a eeat  bj  daj,  and  a I7 

, night;  to  treat;  to  requite,  aa  be  eermf  mo  un- 

|l  gratefbUy.  In  Theology,  to  obey  and  worship; 

to  yield  oompliaDce  with,  in  a bad  eenae ; 

&r**iy  dieen  lasts  and  plea  suras. — TitttM  lU. 

to  be  in  bondage  to. 

1 Tlijr  seed  shall  be  a straniter  in  a land  that  Is  not 

1 tticirs,  and  shall  scrre  tboro,  and  they  shall  alUic*  tbvui 
> lour  htmdrod  yean.— trcn.  xt.  13. 

In  Ksutical  language,  to  om;  to  muisge;  to 
j apply,  as  the  guns  were  well  aervetf;  to  seme  a 
rtpe,  to  wind  spun  yarn  or  <4dcanraa,  &c,  round  it, 
by  meana  of  a mallet,  to  prerent  ita  being  chafod  or 
rubbed.  To  seme  one’s  (se  tervir  de,  Fr.),  to 

make  use  of.  To  serve  to  prepare  and  present 
in  a dish.  To  serve  tn,  by  Shakspere  for  to 

1 brittff  in — as  meat  by  a eerrant.  To  seme  out,  to 

distribute  in  pmtkMU,  as  proviMons  to  aoldl^ 
|l  To  serve  a vnt^  to  read  it  to  the  defendant,  or  to 
^ve  an  attested  copy  at  bis  usual  place  of  abode. 
To  serre  an  attocAment  or  wit  of  attachment,  to 
1 levy  it  on  the  person  or  goods  by  seizure;  or  to 

j seise.  To  serve  an  eaectition^  to  I07  it  00  lauds, 

goods,  or  person,  by  seizure  or  taking  poaseeaion. 

1 To  serve  a varrant^  to  read  it,  and  to  seize  the 

penoQ  against  whom  it  is  issued  In  general,  to 
serve  a process^  ia  to  read  it  so  as  to  giro  due 
notice  to  the  |>^y  ooncenied,  or  to  leave  an  at- 
tested copy  aith  him  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode.  To  serve  am  office^  to  dis- 
charge a public  duty ; — v,  a.  to  be  a servant  or 
slave : to  be  in  subjection ; to  wait ; to  attend  on ; 
to  engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under  command,  as 
to  serve  for  se%*en  years ; to  be  sufRcient  (or  a pur- 
pose; to  answer,  suit,  or  be  convenient ; to  officiate 
aa  a minister  or  servant,  aa  to  seme  at  a public 
' dinner,  dx. 

Norm.— Tbeae  phraiee  are  elliptical,  a onaa  alrayo  being 
undervtood,  so  that  In  really  the  verb  has  no  neuter 
■Ignificatlon,  as  to  serve  In  India  Is  to  serve  the  emn* 
paoy  or  king;  to  «tm  at  a pubtle  dinner  is  to  sens  the 
oompany  at  a pubUe  dinner,  die. 

: SaBTlAir,  ser^ve-an,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
in  Ser^  a eountry  lying  in  the  basiii  of  tbe 
Danube : — «.  an  mh^tant  of  Serria.  In  Ecdeei- 
astical  History,  a member  of  a degraded  branch 
of  the  Greek  church  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Servla.  They  rebaptize  their  proaelytea,  renounce 
the  pope,  cmcifizea,  and  images,  except  some  of 
their  own,  to  which  they  give  a miracaloos  origin : 
they  believe  in  purge  toiy. 

Sbkvicx,  ser'vis,  s.  (French,  from  sertUutm,  Lnt) 

^ Labour  of  body  or  mind  perfonned  in  subservience 
to  the  interest,  wish,  or  command  of  azwthrr; 
business  of  a servant;  menial  office;  anytliing 
done  by  way  of  duty  to  a superior ; profession 
respect  uttered  or  sent ; obedience ; submission ; 

1 Tbno  Nature  art  mj  goddess,  to  thy  law 

' 1 My  sertMu  are  bound. — 3mIes. 

I|  actual  doty,  or  that  which  is  required  to  be  done 
fn  office ; use  or  purpoee,  as  suitable  for  tbe  public 
service;  duty  by  sea  or  land,  aa  military  or  naval 
1 semtee  ; military  achievement ; 

' Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rots  where  services  were 
done  at  sueh  and  such  a broach. — Sheiks. 

usefhl  office ; advantage  conferred ; doty  which  a 
tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for  his  fee ; public  wor- 
ship : the  official  duties  of  a minister  of  religion, 
as  in  burial  or  marriage ; a musical  composition 
performed  at  dmrch,  aa  the  Te  Deum,  Mnguificat, 

&C. ; course  or  order  of  dishes  at  table ; a set  of  ' 
vessels  ordinarily  used  together.  In  Nautical  Ian-  ! 
gusge,  the  materials  used  iti  serving  a rope.  Ser-  : 
vice-mantt.  a mallet  used  in  serving  the  rigging,  ' 
which  binds  the  spun  yam  more  Brroly  about  it  ' 
than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  hand.  Serriee-  i 
board,  a small  board  with  a notch  or  groove,  in 
which  the  spun  yam  is  twisted.  Service-tretj  one  ! 
of  tbe  names  of  certain  species  of  the  Mountain-  I 
ash,  psrtimlarly  Pyrns  domestic^.  I 

Sbkvicrablb,  ser'vis-a-bl,  fl.  That  serves;  useful; 
beneficial ; active ; offidons.— Unusual  in  the  latter  j 
significstions. 

1 know  thee  well— a senrkettbk  villain.— Msks.  I 

SRSViCEAnLEKBaa,  ser'riM-a-bl-nes,  s.  Usefulness  [ 
in  promoting  good  of  any  kind ; beneficialnesa. 
Serviciablt,  aerVis-a-ble,  odL  In  a serviceaLls  ! 
manner. 

SenviBKT,  MTve-ent,  & Subordmate.— Nut  in 

use.  1 

The  servient  youth,  and  magisterial  eld.— 1 
Servilb,  ser'vit,  «i.  (French,  servUis,  Lat.)  Slav- 
Uh;  mean;  dependent;  fawning;  cringing.  ; 

Servilely,  ser'vil-le,  lui  Meanly;  slavishly.  1 

Servilskbss,  ser'vil-nes,)  s.  Subjection;  invo-  > 
Servility,  aer-vil'e-te,  ) luntary  ol»«iicnce ; j 

meanness ; dependence  ; baseneaa  ; subniiasioQ  i 
through  fear ; in  a state  of  bondage.  . | 

To  be  a queen  In  bondage  Is  more  vit^  1 1 

Than  is  a slave  in  base 

Tor  princes  should  be  free. — Siaks.  1 

Srrtiiio-icaid,  aer'ving-made,  4^  A female  do- 
mestic servant. 

Serviro-maN,  •er'vtng-man,  a.  A male  domestic 
servant.  ] 

SSRViTB,  ■er'rite,  a.  (a  servant  of  Uie  bleaaed 
Virgin.)  In  EMleaiastieal  History,  a member  of 
a rsUgioua  order  instituted  in  Tuscany,  a.d.  1293, 
under  tbe  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  The  monks  of 
the  order  wore  a black  habit,  in  commemontiuo 
of  tbe  widowhood  of  the  \lrgin.  | 

Servitor,  ser've-tur,  s.  (servtieur,  Fr.)  A servant;  ^ 
an  atteodant ; a follower ; one  who  profosees  duty 
and  obedience. — Obeoleta. 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 

And  heoeefortb  I an  thy  true  servitor. — AakA 

la  Oxford  University,  an  under-graduate,  who  is 
partly  supp)>rted  by  tbe  college  ^nda.  llie  eer~  | 
vitvrs  at  Oxford  are  the  same  elasa  as  the  suers 
at  Cambridge.  | 

Servitorsiup,  aar've-tur-ship,  s.  Office  of  a ser-  | 

viior.  1 

Servitude,  so^ve-tuda,  t.  The  condition  of  a 
slave ; slavery ; bondage ; dependence ; servants 
collectively.*— Not  in  use  in  this  sense. 

After  btm  a ettmbreus  train 
Of  herds  szmI  frocks  and  tuimerous  servitvds^MQtem 

Sesaiib,  sea'ame,  s. — 5«ee  SWaamum. 

Sbsaicoid,  ses'a-rooyd,  a.  (seseana,  a seed  or  grain, 
and  eidos,  likeness,  Gr.)  Grain-IDte.  In  Anatomy, 
sesamoid  bones,  small  bones  found  at  the  roots  of 
the  first  jmnt  of  the  thumb,  and  of  tbe  great  toe.  | 
Sesamum,  scs'a-mnm,  s.  (sesamo,  Lat. ) Sesame,  or  • 
Oily  grain,  a genus  of  annual  plniits,  from  the  swds 
of  which  oil  is  expressed  Order,  Pedaliacess. 
Sesbar,  ses^n,  s. — See  Seshania. 

Sesdama,  see-ba'ne-a,  s.  {seebam,  tlie  Arabic  nnme 
of  Scsbauie  Aigyptic^)  Scsban,  a genns  of  Le-  | 
guminouB  plants : Suborder,  Papnionaceie.  1 

Seskli,  sus'e-li,  s.  (from  seyceiyonsy  tbe  Arabic  name  1 1 

arci  1 
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1 of  an  UinbcUifcroua  plant,  but  which  ia  now  un- 

1 known.)  Meadow  aaxifrage,  or  Hart^wort,  a 

^ genos  of  Umbelliferoua  |dant8:  Suborder,  OrUio- 
' apermie. 

' SsflBEDfUS,  M«-e>ri'nafl,  e.  (eeamnoa,  Or.)  A 
j graos  of  firthes,  with  oral  broad  bodiea  t Farnil/, 
Oorjphwnids. 

eee'e-a,  $.  (rei,  a moth,  Or.)  A genua  of 
Lepidopteroos  inaecta : PatnUjr,  Zyganidc. 

Seslbria,  aea-le're-a,  a.  (m  honour  of  Leonard 
Scaler.)  A genua  of  planta:  Order,  Orarofnaoefe. 

Saapia,  Bea'pia,  a.  (aea,  a moth,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
Diptcnua  inaecta:  Family,  Muaddie. 

Ssaqui,  aealcwe.  A Latin  word  signifying  one  and 
; a half,  uaed  aa  a prefix  in  chemistry  to  denote 
1 thoae  compound  aubatanoes  in  whkh  there  ia  one 
proportion  and  a half  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  hydro* 
gen,  Ac.,  to  one  of  the  ba^  aa  in  aeaquicarbraate 
1 of  ammonia,  which  contains  one  and  a half  pro* 
j portions  of  carbon  to  each  one  of  ammonia ; aea* 
quioxide  of  lead,  one  and  a half  proportions  of 
oxygen  to  each  one  of  lead,  Ac.  Id  Music,  aeayvi 
joined  with  o/lem,  tcrso,  ^iiarta,  Ac.,  is  much  used 
1 in  the  Italian  school  to  express  a aet  of  ratios,  par- 
1 tlculariy  the  several  species  of  triple  time. 

Sbsqcialtbb,  ses-kwe-al'tnr,  1 a.  (aea^M,  the 

Seaquialtsral,  scs*kwe-alW-al,/  whole,  and 
, half  as  much  more,  and  o/ter,  other,  Lat.)  In 

1 Geometry,  an  epithet  designating  a ratio  where  one 

quantity  or  number  contains  another  one,  and  half 
as  much  more ; as,  6 : 4. 

Sbsqcialter,  ses-kwe-al'tor,  s.  A stop  on  the 
[ organ  oontuiung  three  ranks  of  pipes,  thus  giving 
three  pipes  to  each  organ  key,  which  are  toned  in 
different  but  harmonic  iutervals. 

^ SBBQL’iDurLicATB,  ses-kwe-du ' pk*kate,  a.  In 
1 Geometry,  $etquidupl!caU  rorid,  the  ratio  in  which 
the  greater  term  is  two  and  a half  times  the  le», 
as  that  of  10  to  4,  or  15  to  6. 

' Sesquitertiak,  ses-kwe-ter'sban,  1 a.  Dc- 

1 SBSQtJiTSRTiAKAL,  ses*kwe-ter'sban*sl,/  signaling 
1 the  ratio  of  oue  and  a half. 

$K8<)uiTOKB,  ses1cwe*tooe,  s.  In  Motie,  s mbor 
I third  or  interval  of  three  aenutonefc 

Sitfts. — See  Cess. 

Sbs8-pool.~  See  Cess-pooL 

Sbssia,  ses'se-a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Hsitin  Sesse.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Solanscem. 

Sbsailb,  ses'sUe,  a.  (serritis,  Lat)  Seated ; with- 
I out  petiole  or  foot-stalk ; without  pedunde.  A 

I sesriA  pappus  has  no  stipe,  but  is  placed  imme* 

I diatcly  on  the  ovary. 

Sbssiok,  seah'un,  s.  (ssssw,  from  sedeo,  I nt,  Lat) 
A sitting ; the  sitting  of  an  assembly,  of  a court, 
of  a oonndl,  of  a political,  or  of  an  academical 
body.  When  magistrates  or  judges  compote  the 
sitting  body,  the  plural,  sesstofw,  is  gencnUly  used ; 
the  space  for  which  a court  sits,  with  no  oUmt  In- 
terval than  adjournments,  as,  the  teuton  of  par- 
liament. Cotm^  of  SeuAony  the  supreme  dvil 
I court  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  cavil 
I questions  of  whatever  nature.  U was  constituted 
I by  an  set  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1537,  and 
^ was  tntendrd  to  supply  the  place  of  the  previously 
existing  courts,  and  especially  of  a judicial  commit- 
tee of  parliament,  calM  * luf^  of  session  whence 
the  name  of  the  court,  and  the  title  of  the  judges, 

1 who  succeeded  to  tlist  borne  by  their  prcdccessoni. 

I The  larde  of  tetsion  are  thirteen  in  number, 

fonning  an  inner  court  of  Mven,  under  the  presi- 

deucy  of  the  Lord  President,  and  an  ouler  oota^  of 
six,  under  thst  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clei4u  Airk-  i 
teuton^  the  lowest  judidal  court  of  the  Church  of 
SootUiid,  having  jorisdictioo  only  over  a angle  . 
palish.  It  is  composed  of  the  minister,  who  is,  j 
ex  ofieiOf  OMderator  or  chalrmn^  and  of  the  lay 
elders,  who  must  be  at  least  two  in  number:  the 
modeiiuor  has  only  a easting  vote.  The  same  title 
is  applied  to  similar  courts  among  the  various  | 
preshyterian  dissenters  of  Scotland,  anudat  whom  i 
each  kirk-tettion  exerdsee  jurisdiction  ooly  over 
the  members  of  the  congregation  with  which  it  is 
ooanected.  Quarter  Setetont^  or  Settiont  of  the 
Feaee^  a court  held  in  Englai^  once  every  quarter, 
by  two  justkea  of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  is  of  the 
quorum,  for  the  trial  of  an^  fdomes  and  miade-  , 
meanors.  > 

Sesterce,  ses'ters,  \ s.  A Roman  silver  coin,  * 

Sbstbstius,  ses-ter'shos,  / equal  in  value  to  two 
auro  and  a half,  or  fully  2d.  of  English  moMy.  | 
Sbstkrtium,  ses-ter'shum,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  the  sum  of  a thousand  aestertii,  usually 
valued  at  about  £B.  \ 

Set,  set,  ».  o.  (swtaje,  tetoa,  sdftM,  Sax.  telt,  to  ' 
found,  Syr.)  To  pnt  or  place  m any  sitnatioR, 
oonditioii,  state,  or  posture ; to  fix  immovably ; to 
fix  or  state  as  rule;  to  r^ulate;  to  s^jnst;  to 
adapt  to  muse;  to  plant;  to  sow;  i 

As  with  stars  their  bodies  sll,  f 

And  wiB^  were  sal  with  eyeSg—JfiUfla.  1 

to  bring  to  a fine  edge,  as,  to  set  a raior;  to  put 
in  order,  as,  to  set  the  s^  of  a ship ; to  stand  < 
sUU,  so  aa  to  point  out  g^me,  as  a dog ; to  oppose ; 

Will  jroa  Mf  yoor  wit  to  a feoTx — £3taks. 
to  fwepare  with  runnel  fur  cheese,  sa,  to  sat  mOk ; j 
to  embarrass;  to  perplex — (obsolete); 

They  are  hard  cet  to  represent  Che  hUl  as  a grievatieeL  , 
—JtUioM.  1 

to  reduce  from  a fracture  or  dislocated  state ; to 
fix  the  aflectiona,  or  determinate  the  thoi^ts ; to 
predoteimine ; to  settle ; to  estahlUh ; to  appoint  | 
to  a station ; | 

Thou  tett4t(  a wateh  ever  me.— Job  vU.  It.  1 

to  exhibit ; to  display ; to  propose  aa  an  object  of  . 
choice;  to  value;  to  estimate;  to  rate;  to  cause  ' 
to  stop ; to  obstruct ; to  let  to  a tenant ; to  play  j 
at  stake— (obsolete) ; ‘ 

What  sad  disorders  ];day  beeets, 

I>eeperBte  and  mad  at  length  lie  wts  1 

Thoae  darts  whose  points  make  gtuls  adore.— AW. 
to  offer  in  a wager  at  dioe— (ols^lete); 

Who  sets  me  else  - TU  throw  at  alL — ftois.  ' ' 

to  fix  in  metaL 

And  him  too  rich  a jewel  to  be  asl  { 

Id  Tulgar  metal  for  a vulgar  use.— I>r|Klaa  | 

To  tei  before,  to  exhibit ; to  display.  To  set  bjf 
tke  eompatt,  to  observe  the  bearing  or  rituation  of  i 
a distant  object  hj  that  instrument.  To  tei  j 
apavut,  to  oppose ; to  set  In  comparison,  or  oppose 
as  an  equivalent  in  exchange.  To  tet  qpo^  to  i 
separate  for  a peculiar  use.  7*0  set  atuie,  to  omit  I 
for  the  present ; to  lay  out  of  the  question.  TV  ' 
set  abronJ.  to  spread.  To  tet  agoing,  to  cause  to  j 
begin ; to  move.  To  tet  bg,  Xo  set  apart,  or  on 
one  side ; to  reject ; to  esteem ; to  regard ; to  . 
value.  TV  tet  doten,  to  place  upon  the  ground  or  1 
floor ; to  register  or  enter  in  writing ; to  fix ; to  1 
ordain.  To  tel  fortk,  to  manifest ; to  offer ; to 
pTTsent  to  view ; to  publish ; to  promulgate ; to 
make  appear ; to  send  out ; to  prepare  and  send ; 

SETTEE— SETTLEMENT, 


Setter,  c.  (from  Set.)  A long  sect  on  which 

•everal  persons  msj  be  set  or  arranged ; a tumI 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  for  transporting  cannon, 
&C.  It  has  two  masts  equipped  with  lateen  or 
triangular  sails,  and  the  least  of  them  is  generallj 
about  60  tons  burden. 

Settee,  set 'tor,  s.  0ns  who  sets,  as,  a teUer^vp^ 
te^ier-om,  utter-forik ; a dog  that  sets  or  pmnts 
out  game:  it  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
pointer  and  the  apaniel,  and  is  capable  of  strong 
attachment ; one  who  p^orms  an  office  similar  to 
that  of  the  dog ; 

Another  set  are  the  devil's  sdMsrs,  who  oontinuallj  beat 

fheir  brains  how  to  dnw  la  some  unguarded  heir  Into 

their  hellUh  net— SoaU. 

one  who  sets  mumc ; something  that  sets  ofT. 
ter^worty  or  hear't-fooiy  the  plant  Helkborna 
fwtidus. 

SEirnio,  sei'tiog,  s.  The  act  of  putting,  placing, 
fixing,  or  esUbUshing ; tbe  act  of  sinkuig  below 
the  horizon : the  setting  of  stars  is  of  three  kinds 
— cosmical,  scronycal,  and  heliacal ; the  manner  of 
taking  birds  bj  employing  the  dog  c:dlcd  a setter ; 
enclosure,  as,  a diamond  $rtting;  direction  of  a 
current,  or  MfUi/uf  in  of  the  tide ; a $€tUng  dog,  a 
pointer  or  eetter.  In  Architecture,  the  quality  of 
hardening  in  plaster  or  cement ; the  fixing  of  stones 
in  walls  or  vaults.  8<Uing -coaly  the  b^t  sort  of 
plaster  on  ceilings  or  walls:  a setting-coat  may 
mtber  be  a second  coat  on  laying  or  rendering,  or 
a third  upon  floating. 

Settle,  sct'tl,  r.  a.  {athlinny  to  settle,  to  reconcile, 
Sax.)  To  place  in  permanent  condition  after 
wandering  or  fluctuation ; to  compose ; to  fix  in 
any  way  of  life,  or  in  any  place ; to  establish ; to 
confirm ; to  detennine  wha^  is  nncortaln ; to  free 
from  ambiguity ; to  make  certain  or  permanent ; 
to  make  close  or  compact ; to  fix  inseparably 
firmly:  to  afibet  a fluid,  so  that  any  impurity  held 
in  solution  is  made  to  fall  to  tbe  bottom ; to  com- 
pose ; to  tranquillize,  as,  to  $dlU  the  thoughts  or 
mind  sfter  being  agitated ; to  eatabUsh  or  place  in 
the  pastoral  office,  as,  to  te/lU  a mini.ster ; to  colo- 
nize or  plant  with  inbabitanta ; to  fix  one's  resi- 
dence in  a colony  or  other  place : to  adjust  or  dose 
by  amicable  arrangement  or^otherwise ; to  a«ljuat, 
liquidate,  or  pay  an  account.  To  $ettie  ike  £rn<i, 
among  seamen,  to  cause  the  land  to  sink  or  ap- 
pear lower  by  receding  from  it e.  n.  to  fidl  to 
tbe  bottom  ck  liquor,  as  dregs  or  lees : when  caused 
to  subside  by  a chemical  agent,  the  matter  is  sud 
to  be  prodpitated ; to  become  fixed ; to  take  a 
lasting  state;  to  grow  calm;  to  fix  a residcDoe; 
to  take  to  a domestic  state ; to  subside ; to  deposit 
feces  or  mud  at  tbe  bottom : to  contract ; to  be 
ordained  or  installed  over  a pariah  or  oongregarion ; 
— a teat ; form ; bench. 

Sbttledxrss,  set'tld-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
•ettled : confirmed  state. 

We  have  attained  to  a wUfeAiwcf  dlsposltlrm.— 

Bp.  iron 

Settlsve^,  eet'tl-roent,  s.  (from  Settle.)  The 
act  of  settling ; state  of  being  settled ; tbe  act  of 
giving  poaaoiision  by  legal  sanction ; a jointure 
grant^  to  a wife,  or  act  of  granting  it;  subrid- 
euoe ; dregs  becoming  stationary ; tbe  act  of  estab- 
lishing a colony,  also  tbs  colony  or  place  established 
oroolonized;  ediostmentor  liquidation  of  acoounta; 
tbe  ordination  of  a minister  of  the  gospel  to  a paro- 
chial or  other  charge ; l^al  residence  or  establish-  ' 


SETTLING— SEVERAL. 

merit  in  a pariah  or  town,  by  which  a person,  when 
unable  to  labour  and  support  hunaelf,  becomes  en-  j 
titled  to  sustenance,  rither  as  an  outdoor  pauper, 
or  as  a member  of  tbe  charity  workhouse.  In 
Architecture,  $elilemetiU  are  those  parts  iii  which 
failures  1^  sinking  have  occurred  in  a building.  In 
Englkh  History,  act  of  sefthmuefst,  the  statute  12 
and  13  WiD,  IIL  e.  2,  whereby  the  aucccasion  to 
the  crown  was  Umited  to  tbs  princess  Sophia, 
duchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protestanta,  on  tbe  failure  of  Anne,  ' 
then  next  in  snoceasion.  i 

Settliko,  set'tl-ing,  s.  The  act  of  making  a art-  ' 
tiement ; a planting  or  colonizing ; the  act  of  sub- 
uding,  as  lees ; the  si^ustment  of  dilFerenoes;  in  j 
the  plural,  lees ; dregs  ; sediment.  I 

Set-to,  set-too',  «.  A slang  term  for  a fight;  a ! 

debate  or  argument  I 

Setwall,  sct'wawl,  s.  (set  and  wolZ.)  A ^edsa  of  ' 
plant  of  the  genus  Valarian. 

Sevbx,  aev'n,  a.  and  a.  Six  and  one,  or  one  less  i 
than  eight  Among  tbe  Jews,  serea  was  sacred,  i 
from  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day  being  set  apart  | 
as  a day  of  rest ; the  serea  branches  of  the  can- 
dleatic)^  serea  years  of  plenty  and  famine,  the 
seventh  or  sabbatical  year ; and,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  seven  golden  candlesricks,  the  serea 
churches,  serea  trumpets,  seven  seals,  seven  vials, 
&C.,  show  the  TeueratioQ  attached  to  this  number  j 
in  the  sacred  writings.  Se'vn  stars,  a comnwo  , 
denomination  given  to  the  cluster  of  stars  in  the  | 
neck  of  the  constellatloa  Tannu,  and  properly  i 
called  the  Pleiadea. 

Sbvex-fold,  sev'n-folde,  a,  and  udL  Repeated 
seven  times ; seven  times  as  much  or  often. 
Sevex-kigtit,  sev'n-nite,  s.  A week ; ooutneted 
to  sc'nnight,  or  se'ennight — which  sea 
Sevbxteen,  ssv'n-tecn,  a.  (seifoulgne,  sei*en,  ton,  I 
Sax.)  Ten  and  seven. 

Sbtextskkth,  sev'n-teenf4,  a.  The  seventh  after  i 
the  tenth ; the  ordinal  of  seventeen; — s.  the  aev-  j 
enteenth  part,  or  one  part  in  •es’cnteen.  | 

SevENTU,  eev'n^A,  a.  (seo/eika,  Sax.)  The  ordinal 
of  seven  ; the  firt  after  the  sixth  ; — s.  the  seventh  | 
part,  or  one  part  in  aeven.  In  Muric,  a dissonant  ; 
tnten'al,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — the  minor 
or  ordinary  ee>*cnth,  from  G to  F ; the  diminished  j 
seventh,  from  C sharp  to  B flat ; and  tbe  m^or  i 
or  sharp  seventh,  from  C to  B.  I 

Sevexthlt,  sev'ntfc-le,  ad.  In  tbe  seventh  place.  , 
SETRirriEm,  eev'n-te-etA,  o.  Tbe  ordinal  <k  sev- 
enty ; — s.  one  part  in  seventy. 

Sbvextt,  sevn-te,  a.  (seoft,  seven,  and  ten. 
Sax.)  Seven  times  ten ; — s.  the  Septoagint,  or  j 
seventy  translators  of  tbe  Old  Testament  in  Greek. 
Sever,  sev'ur,  v.  a.  (setrer,  Fr.)  To  part  forcibly  from  , 
the  rest;  to  divuk ; to  separate ; to  keep  distind 
or  apart;— V.  n,  to  make  separation ( to  suffer 
disjunction.  ^ | 

Several,  sev'er-sl,  a.  Separate;  dlstinet;  differ-  > 
ent ; divers ; conristing  of  a number ; particular. 
Each  mlcht  his  seven!  prorinoe  well  command. 

Would  lul  bat  sUxip  to  wbat  they  understand.— Afs. 
Joint  and  several,  applied  to  a deed  of  obligation, 
by  which  the  persons  signing  it  are  unitedly  or  in- 
dividnally  bound  ; — s.  state  of  separatioa ; each 
particular  taken  ringly ; in  an  obeolete  significa- 
tion, an  enclosed  or  separate  place ; also  a piece  of 
open  ground  which  was  a joint  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a pariah. 


SEVEBAUTY— SEW. 


SEWED— SEXLOCULAR. 


j — — 

SsvKiuLtTT,  aer-er>al'e-t«,  «.  Each  puticolar 
! Biiglj  taken ; distinction. — Kot  in  oae. 
j Th«  wawWirto  of  tbo  degroet  prohibited.— HalL 

SsTERAiazB,  MT'er-al'Ufe, «.  0.  To  diatingniah. — 

I Kot  in  oae. 

SrTKBALLT,  •ev'er-al-le,  odL  Distioctl/;  particn- 
tarly ; aepantelj ; apart  from  others. 

, Sbtkraltt,  aev'er-al-tOt  «.  State  of  separation 
I from  the  mit.  In  Law,  on  utaU  m serero/ty  is 
that  in  niiich  the  tenant  holds  b his  own  right, 

I without  bebg  boond  b interest  with  any  other 
person.  It  is  distingnished  from  jmnt  tenancy, 
copartnery,  and  common. 

Sbvbbxkcr,  ser'er-ana,  a A state  of  separating 
or  disuniting.  In  Law,  the  aerercmcs  of  a j<nn- 
fare  is  made  by  destroybg  the  unity  of  btereat. 
Thus,  when  there  are  two  jobt-tenants  for  life, 
and  the  inheritanoe  ia  by  or  descends  upon  soother, 
it  is  called  a serertmce.  So  also  when  two  persons 
are  joined  in  a writ,  and  one  is  non-suited,  b this 
> case  ierenmee  is  permitted,  and  the  other  plab» 

I tiff  may  proceed  b the  suit.  So  also  b Asriae, 
wheu  two  or  more  disseises  appear  upon  the  writ, 
and  not  the  other,  sererowoe  is  pennitted.— 
sfone. 

Severe,  se-rere',  a,  (French,  from  seeenM,  Lat.  s»> 
rero,  Span,  and  Ital.)  Rigid;  hareh;  aharp; 
rigorooa ; regulated  by  strict  r^es;  grave  ; sedate ; 
cloae;  concise;  painful;  afflictive;  cruel ; biting 
sharp;  extreme, as serere cold;  exact;  critical;  nice. 

Skvkbelt,  se-vere'le,  ad.  With  severity. 

Sbverite,  sev'er-ite,  a (from  its  being  fonnd  near 
St.  Sever  b France.)  A silidferous  hydrate  of 
alumina,  of  a white  colour;  extremely  brittle;  a 
little  harder  than  lithmortge,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Analyris — alumina,  22  ; silica,  50 ; 

water,  26 ; loss,  2 : sp.gr.  2.06  to  2.11. 

Severity,  se-ver'e-te,  s.  (scrertfos,  Lat.)  State  or 
quality  of  bebg  severe ; rigour ; aosterity ; strict- 
ness; harshness;  extremity;  extreme  degree; 
sharpness  of  punishment ; cruel  treatment ; exact- 
ness ; rigid  accuracy. 

Seyert,  sev'er-e,  s.  In  Architecture,  a compart- 
ment or  division  of  scaffuldbg;  it  also  formerly 
designated  a separate  portion  or  division  of  a build- 
ing correaponduig  with  the  modem  term  compart- 
ment. 

Sbtiuak,  se-vil'yan,\  & Prrtunbg  to  or  pro- 

Sbtille,  se-veel',  / duced  in  Senile,  a ci^ 
and  province  in  Spam,  aa  a SeeUle  orange. 

ScTOCATlON,  sev-o-ka'ahun,  s.  (secooo,  Let)  A 
callbg  aside. 

Sbyruoa,  sev-ru'ga,  s.  The  fish  Aodpenser  stella- 
tna,  a native  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

Skyum,  se'vum,  $,  (sa^um,  snet,  Let)  In  Snrgery, 
secvfls  proportiBim,  prepared  snet,  suet  cut  into 
slices,  melt^  over  a slow  fire,  and  stnuned  through 
a cloth ; need  principally  b givbg  consistence  to 
obtments  and  plastcra. 

Sew,  so,  r.  a.  To  follow,  now  written  twe, — whidb  see. 
If  me  tboo  deign  to  serve  and  sne, 

It  was  a knlgbt  who  lo  her  sewde.  Spmatr, 

Sew,  so,  r.  a.  (raoMm,  Sax.)  To  join  by  the  use  of 
needle  and  thread ; to  practise  sewing ; to  join  or 
fasten  together  with  a needle  and  thread*  7‘o  sew 
vp,  to  enclose  in  anything  sewed (stdeo,  I make 
dry,  Lat.)  to  drab  a fish  pond ; to  catch  fish — 
(obMleta  in  this  sense.)  In  Kaulii-sl  language, 
io  6e  §eiced,  to  rest  upou  the  ground,  as  a ship 
when  she  has  not  a so^ency  of  water  to  float  her. 


Sewed,  sode,  a.  Wrought  or  orasmented  with  the 
needle,  as  sewed  muslb. 

Sewer,  soor,  s.  A drab  or  passage  to  ooovey  off 
water  nndw  ground,  parricolarly  b citiea.  | 

Sbwsb,  su'nr,  s.  (from  shaffisr^  to  provide  or  dish  up,  j 
Dutcb)  An  officer  who  serves  up  a feast.  j 

Sbwbb,  so'or,  s.  One  who  sews  or  uses  a needle.  ' 
Sewiro,  aolng,  s.  The  act  of  oaiDg  a needle ; the 
work  done  with  a needle,  sa,  the  sew^  is  bad. 
Sewstbr,  so'stur,  s.  A fcanale  who  sews. 

At  every  twisted  thrid,  my  reek  let  By 
Unto  the  sriM^er  that  did  sit  me  nigh.— Aw  /onsm. 
Sex,  seka,  s.  (seme,  Fr.  sezais,  LaL)  The  distinction 
between  and  female,  or  that  property  by 
which  an  animal  is  nude  or  female.  In  Botany, 
the  distbetiou  of  plant#  founded  on  the  absence  or 
presence  of  stamens  and  pistils ; by  way  of  em- 
phasis, womankbd ; fcmalea. 

The  HZ  whose  presenee  dviUsee  onnn— Cbwper. 
SBXAOEMARiAir,  seks-s-je-na're-sn,  s.  (see  next 
word.)  A person  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
aixty  years. 

Sbxaoerabt,  seks-i^Vaa-re,  a (seaaoywRirwis,  Lst. 
sexopcaoire,  Fr.)  Threescore; — i.  a person  sixty 
years  of  age ; a sexagenarian. 

Sbxaobsima,  seks-a-jeeVma,  s.  (meagisimm,  Lat.) 
The  secoud  Sunday  before  Lrat,  and  next  to  Shrove 
Suuday ; so  called  as  bebg  about  the  sixtieth  day 
before  Easter. 

SEXAGBaiMAL,  eek»-a-jeeVmal, 0.  Sixtieth;  per- 
tainbg  to  the  nomber  sixty.  ^exx^enor3r,  or  <«xo- 
pesimal  aritAmeiie^  is  a method  of  oomputaUon  by 
aixtioa,  as  that  which  is  used  b dividing  mbutes 
bto  seconds.  Sexagesimulsy  or  iexagtnmal frac^  . 
Ifoas,  are  fractions  whose  denombators  proc^  by  ' 
the  powers  of  60,  b the  same  way  as  oommoa  . 
decimals  proceed  tboee  of  10.  Thus  a prime,  or  ; 
first  minute,  being  a second  b ^ X = I 
ss^O»  * ^ X A “ rrsVipo' 

gtzmuU  are  used  in  the  division  of  time  and  of  the 
circle ; and  b these  cases,  the  law  of  the  series 
being  known,  the  denombators  are  now  written  - 
as  4^,  12^,  8",  17'",  which  numbers  represent  the  i 
severid  nnmerators  at  fractioDs,  whose  powers  de-  ' 
crease  m a sexagesimal  ratio. 

Sbxaholed,  seka-ang'gld,  \ a.  (se»,  six,  and 
Sexarqclab,  seks  an^gn-lar,/  on^n^,  an  an-  , 
gle,  Lat)  Havbg  six  angles ; hexagonal  I 

SBXANOULABtT,  seks-tng'gu-Ur-le,  od  With  six  ‘ 
angles ; hexagonally.  | 

SBXDEcniAL,  seka*desVtnsl,  a.  (sec,  rix,  and  de-  \ 
eem,  ten,  Lat)  In  Crystabgrapby,  when  a prism  ; 
or  the  middle  part  of  a crystal  haa  six  faces  and  ‘ 
two  sommita,  and,  taken  together,  ten  faces,  or 
reverse.  | 

Sexdcodecuiai.,  seks-da-o-deeVmal,  a.  (sec,  six,  | 
and  (focem,  ten,  Let)  Applied  to  a crystal  when  < 
the  prism  has  ux  fruxBa  and  two  summits,  havbg  I 
together  twelve  faces. 

Sbxenrial,  seks-en'ne-al,  a.  (sec,  six,  and  ociwis, 
a year,  Lst)  Lasting  ux  years,  or  happening  once 
b six  ycers. 

Sexfid,  eex'fid,  a.  (sec,  six,  srtd  Jbedo^  I cleave  or 
divide,  Lat)  Six-clefr, — a botanical  tenn.  ! 

Sbxii.lion,  seks-U'ynn,  s.  The  product  of  a million  | 
bvolved  to  the  rixth  power. 

Sexless,  sekslee,  a.  Raving  no  sex.  j 

SbxiaxsuLar,  seks-lok'a-lar,  a.  (sec;  rix,  and  I 
locubtM^  a ccH,  Let.)  Six-^ied,  as  a serfocahir  I 

pericarp.  j 

ear  ' 


! BEXTIAN— SHACK.  SHACKLE— SHADOW.  ^ 

SxxTAiN,  Mki'Ujn,  (textamt,  LmL)  A fUnu  o{ 

1 six  Un««. 

1 SxxTAMTy  Mkx'UiTt,  f.  a nxthf  tat.)  An 

instrument  aimiUr  to  the  qnadnnt,  bat  that  its 
I arc  U onlr  60'^  in  pboe  of  90^,  for  measturing  the 
angular  distance*  of  object*  by  reflection:  it  is 
capable  of  very  general  application ; but  is  chiefly 
1 08^  ts  a nanti^  instniment  for  measuring  the 

altitodn  of  oeketia]  objects  arid  their  apparent 
^ angular  distance.  In  Narigation,  it  is  of  the 
1 otenost  importanee.  In  MatbanaticSf  the  sixth 
! part  of  a drcie.  In  Astronomy,  Sextans,  one  of 
! the  oonsteUatioos  formed  by  Helvetius:  it  is 

1 placed  across  the  eqaator,  aiid  on  the  sooth  side 

1 of  the  ecliptic ; coming  directly  between  the 
I bright  stars  a Leonisi  Aywlm,  sod  a Hydne  or 
! Cor  ffjfdrte. 

' Sextabt,  *eks'ta>re,  s.  (ssjrfarias,  Lat)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a dry  and  Uquid  messore  equal  to  one 
sixth  of  the  oongius,  snd  hence  its  name.  The 
sextarina  contain^  9911  English  {nnts. 

! Sextabt,  seks'ta-re,!  s.  Same  so  •aeris^. — Net 
' Sext&t,  sdu'tre,  / used. 

' SsXTiLB,  eefcs'tile,  o.  (sexti/o,  Lat)  The  a^ect  of 
'■  two  planets,  wh^  are  CO*’  or  two  signs  distant 
1 from  each  other.  This  position  is  msrksd  thns<)f . 

1 SsxTOir,  eeks'tun,  s.  (cootracted  from  mteruten.') 
An  onder  ofliccr  of  the  cborch,  whoee  bosi&ess  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  reesela,  restmeots,  &c. 

1 belonging  to  the  church;  to  attend  on  the  officiat- 

ing clernman,  and  perform  other  dote ; to  dig 
; gnm^lcc. 

1 Sextomuiip,  seks'tan-shi&  s.  Theoffieeofaeezton. 

1 Sextuple,  s^'tn-pl,  a.  (saztip/Hs,  Let.)  Kxfold ; 
1 mz  timee  as  much.  In  Music,  denoting  a mixed 
, sort  of  triple  beaten  in  doable  time,  as  a measore 

; of  two  tiin^  composed  of  six  eqosl  notes,  three 

for  eech  Unei. 

1 Sexual,  aeks'a-al,  a.  (from  Sex.)  Peitainii^  to  the 
I sex  or  sexes ; diirtinguishing  tl»  sex ; arinog  from 
the  diflering  of 

' Sbxualist,  seks'o-a-Ust,  $.  One  who  msintslns 
the  doctrine  of  sezea  in  plaoU,  or  classes  plants 
1 according  to  the  aexual  systeoi,  as  in  the  anrange- 
' ment  of  Uonams. 

Sexualitt,  seka-a-alVte,  s.  The  state  of  being 
distingnished  by  the  sex ; the  indolgenoe  of  sexusl 
intercoarae. 

Sbtcuzlls,  Bsy-kel',  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree  Lodoim  Seebellanxzn.  It 
is  called  the  S^ehtlU  cocoa  imt,  from  its  being  a 
native  of  the  Seychelle  islands,  situated  in  the 
Indian  ocean. 

Sbymbbia,  say-me're-a,  s.  fm  honoor  of  Henry 
Seymer.)  A g«ms  of  plants:  Order,  Scropha- 
1 lariscese. 

, Sforzato,  afor-xat'o,  a.  (ItaHsn,  forced.)  In  Mnrie, 

1 a term  indicating  that  the  note  orer  which  it  is 

placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

SuAB.  shsb,  V.  n.  To  play  mean  tricks. — Obsolete. 

Srabbt,  shsb  lie,  a.  {sehabbig^  Dutch.)  Mean,  as 
1 regsnls  attire ; worn ; giving  the  notion  of  poverty ; 

1 Thej  were  rrrr  sAoMy  fiilknri,  pltlAiUy  moonted,  aad 
1 wore*  anned.— CtwWoa. 

1 peltry ; despicable ; mean  in  ooodact 
< Shabrack,  ahab'rak,  s.  {schabraUy  derm.)  The 
j cloth  furniture  of  a cavalry  horse. 

I Sback,  shAk,  s.  In  the  ancient  customs  of  England, 
j a liberty  of  winter  psstursge ; that  which  remains, 

1 or  is  allowed  for  pasturage: — r. «,  to  sbsiL  as  com 

1 (MB 

at  banrest ; to  feed  in  the  stubble,  as  to  send  hogs  ' 
a ihacitMff. — Nearly  obeolele. 

Shackle,  shaki,  r.  a.  (sceacnf^  Sax.  scAohe/,  • 
link  or  mesh,  Dutch.)  To  ehiun ; to  fetter ; te 
bind ; — a stubble. — Local  in  this  sense.  1 

Shackles,  shakis,  s.  p/u.  Fetters;  gyves;  that 
which  o^tructs  or  embarrsasee  free  setkm.  In 
Ships,  the  rings  with  which  the  ports  are  secored, 
by  boeking  the  port  bars  to  them. 

Shad,  shad,  s.  $ing.  or  ph.  (scAode,  Germ.)  The 
Clupea  alosa,  a flsh  of  the  herring  kind. 
Shaddock,  shad'duk,  s.  (Shaddock,  the  person  who  > 
first  cairM  the  fhiit  from  the  l^t  to  the  West 
Indies.)  He  Gtrus  decomina,  a speciss  of  , 
orange.  j 

Shade,  shade,  a ($ccad,  from  sceodow,  to  separate  or  1 
shade,  Sax.)  He  intercepUon  or  intermptkm  of  , 
the  rays  of  light ; the  ob^rity  caused  by  soeb 
interception ; darkueas ; obecority ; cooing  an 
eflcct  of  shade ; an  obemre  place,  as  s grove  or 
thick  wood,  which  intercepts  the  son's  rays ; pro- 
tection ; shelter ; a screen,  something  tlut  inter- 
cepts light  or  bMt;  tbs  dark  part  ^ a pictore} 
depee  or  gradation  of  light ; i 

White,  red,  yellow,  bloa  with  tbelr  different  degrees 
of  $hadc$  and  mlxturea— Dsele. 

a shadow ; 1 

£ory  will  merit  as  Its  sMdk  ^ 

a spirit ; a ghost ; — w.  & to  soreen  from  Ught ; to 
overspr^  with  darkness ; to  obscure ; to  shelter ; 
to  bide ; 

Ere  Id  onr  own  houM  1 do  sAadt  my  beaA 
The  good  patricUiM  most  be  visited.— 

to  screen  from  injury : to  protect ; to  paint  in  ob- 
scure colours;  to  duken ; to  mark  vrith  gradations 
of  colour.  1 

Shader,  aba'dur,  s.  He  or  that  which  shsdea.  j 

Shades,  shayda,  a pin.  He  lower  region,  or 
place  of  the  dead ; hence,  deep  obscurity ; total 
darkness.  t 

Shadiness,  tba'de-nes,  a Ths  state  of  being 
shady ; umbragoousness. 

SliADtNO,  sha'ding,  a He  set  or  nrocess  of  maldng 
a shade ; shade,  or  gradation  of  u^t  and  oolonr. 
Shadow,  shad'o,  s.  (seemlv.  Sax.)  Shade  within 
defined  limits ; that  representation  of  a body  which 
is  caused  on  one  aide,  when  it  interoepto  a bright 
light  on  the  other ; the  darii  part  of  a picture ; 
darkness;  shade; 

shelter  made  by  anything  that  shades ; | 

Here,  father,  take  the  akdtdam  of  this  tree 
For  your  gOM  boet. — SJnJc$.  | 

an  obscure  place  or  secluded  retreat ; 

To  leeret  »ka4m$  1 reUrai>— Drydm. 
n spirit  or  ^lost ; 

Benee,  terrible  sSotlns.  . 

Unreal  mockery,  hence.— ffAoiU. 

(in  the  last  throe  senses,  $Aad»  is  now  used ;)  an 
imperfect  and  faint  representation,  opposed  to  lub-  i 
stauoe ; an  inseparable  oompauion ; 1 

Bin  aad  her  aAodvw,  death.— AKflon. 
mystical  representation* 

Type  and  rtnitow  of  that  ditto'd  seed.— ifitton. 

In  Scripture,  shelter ; favour ; 1 

Abtda  under  the  $kmdow  of  the  Almighty.— A.  xd.  1. 
a slight  or  faint  appearance ; 

The  Father  of  llglita,  with  whom  is  no  vairiablenMi^ 
neither  of  turning.— Vemre  L 14. 
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' SHADOWING-  SHAG  BEEN. 


— a,  to  overspread  with  obecority ; to  cloud ; to 
make  cool  or  refresh  bj  ahade ; to  conceal ; 

Liet  every  eoidter  hew  him  down  a boa^h, 

And  bear’t  before  him ; thereby  eball  we  shadom 
The  oumber  of  our  host.— .Sholu. 
to  screen  from  danger ; 

S^adoteing  tbelr  right  under  foor  wings  of  w^r^Shak$. 
to  mark  with  alight  gradations  of  ligbt ; to  paint 
in  obscure  colours ; to  represent  faintlj  or  im  per- 
fectly ; to  represent  typically.  Excepting  in  the 
last  two  senses,  to  ihode  is  more  generally  used  as 
{ the  verb.  Skadote-castin^y  throwing  out  a shadow, 
i S^adoto-^ra$$y  a spedes  of  graaa,  the  Gramen 
j sylvaticnm  of  linnsua. 

, ShaD0WI!(0,  shad'o-ing,  a.  A shading;  a typifying. 
Shadowless,  ahad'o-1^  a.  Having  no  shadow. 
Shadowy,  shad'o-e,  a.  (teeadui^y  Sax.)  Full  of 
I ahndo ; typical ; unsobsUntial ; dark  ; opaque. 
Shady,  aha'de,  a,  Aboimding  with  shade;  sheltered. 
SuAFFLE,  thaffl,  p.  m.  (probably  a oormptioQ  of 
I shoffle.)  To  bobble  or  Hmp. — Obsolete  or  locaL 
, Sbaffleb,  sbafflor,  a.  A hobbler ; one  who  limps. 
—Obsolete. 

, Shaft,  shaft,  a.  (aoeq/1,  Sax.  acAo/1,  Germ,  and 
Dutch.)  ^metbing  of  a shape  that  shoots  or 
rises  upward ; aomething  straight ; an  arrow ; the 
I stem  or  stock  of  a feather  or  qoUl ; the  pole  of  a ' 
carriage ; the  handle  of  a weapon.  Among  miners, 

{ a Tertkal  aocesa  to  a mine.  In  Architecture, 
the  pari  of  a column  between  the  base  and  the 
; capital ; Bometimes  called  the  trunk  of  the  column ; 

spire  of  a churcb ; an  engine  chimney.  Sko/t  of  a 
1 hmg  po$ty  the  part  between  the  joggles.  In  Engi- 
j neering,  a lam  axle,  in  contn^dnction  to  a 
spindle.  ortrAite^sAq^  a species  ofTrochi- 

I Ins,  or  humming-bird.  Sh^ft-koroey  the  hone  that 
I goes  between  the  shafts  of  carts  or  waggons. 

, Shafted,  abaft'ed,  a.  Having  a handle.  In 
I Heraldry,  applied  fai  blasoniy  to  a spear-bead 
which  has  a handle  to  it. 

Sbaftmemt,  shaft'ment,  a (actr/hnait,  Sax.)  A 
! span ; a measure  with  ^e  hax^  ^ about  six  inches. 

‘ Bbao,  shag,  A (iOftcffa,  hair,  shag,  Sax.)  Rough, 

I woolly  hair ; a kind  of  cloth  having  a coarse  nap. 

In  C^itbology,  an  aquatic  fowl,  the  Pelkanus 
I gracolus; — a.  hairy;  ahaggy— (not  used  as  an 

i a<^jective); 

A well-propcftfODCd  atsed— 

Round-hoofed,  Bb<^Jotatsd,  fbUocka  and  long.— 

SXaU. 

j — p.  a.  to  make  rou^  or  hjury ; to  deform, 

j Other  arenee 

Of  horrid  prespset  sAap  the  trackleea  plain.— TJkoMoa. 

: SUAOOKD,  ahag'ged,'!  a.  Rough  with  long  hair  or 
SuAGOT,  sbag'ge,  / wool;  hence,  rug^. 

They  plucked  the  aeated  blUs  with  all  their  load, 
Rocka  watera,  wooda,  and  ty  the  aiWippjr  tope; 
VpUftinf,  bore  them  In  their  hands.— AfiHoia. 

Sbagoedness,  shag'ged-nee,)  A The  state  of 
SBAOOlKESt,  shag'ge-nes,  / bring  shaggy ; 

I roughnesA 

Shaorebb,  sha-green',  a (teko^rmy  Germ,  tekagroiy 
Rusa  tagriy  the  dressed  akin  of  a horse  or  an  ass, 
Pen.)  A kind  of  grained  leather  prepared  from  the 
akin  ^ a flab,  a spedes  of  squalnt;  a kind  of  hard* 
graizMd  leather  made  in  imitarion  of  this,  prepared 
from  the  skixu  of  horses  and  other  animals. 
Sbaorbsh,  sha-green',  \ a.  Mode  of  the  leather 
Sbaobbekd,  sha-greend',/  called  shagreen,  as,  a 
skagreen  case  for  spectacles. 

Sbao&ssh.— See  Chagrin. 


SHAH— SHALL, 


Sbah,  sfad,  s.  (Pentian,  prince.)  The  title  given  to 
the  monarch  of  Persia;  a prince ; a chieftaku  i 
SiiAiK.— See  Sheik. 

Shail,  shale,  p.  n.  (probably  from  ar^irfrn,  Germ.  | 
Mlieler,  Dw.  to  squint)  To  walk  ridewayA— 
ObaoletA 

Cliild,  you  moat  walk  straight,  without  sklewlng  or 
skoi/twp  to  every  step  you  set— L'£«<ranpe. 

Shake,  shake,  p.  a.  preterite  $hooky  past  part 
sAaiw  (sceoccfi,  Sax.  sAoZ-a,  Swed.  fckotletiy 
Dutch.)  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations; 
to  agitate;  to  make  to  totter  or  tremble ; to  cause 
to  shiver ; to  more  from  firmnem ; to  weaken ; to 
cause  to  waver  or  doubt : to  make  afraid ; to  throw 
down,  from,  or  off,  with  or  without  the  qualifying 
particles; 

"Tia  our  first  Intent 

To  jddb  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age.— Aoke. 
to  trill,  B8  to  sAake  a note  in  muriA  To  Mkate 
kundiy  aometimee  to  agree  with,  to  unite  with ; 
more  commonly,  to  take  leave  of,  from  the  practice  , 
of  shaking  hands  at  meeting  and  parting.  To  , 
I tikakt  off,  to  drive  off ; to  rid  one's  self  of ; to  free 
from  p.  ft.  to  be  agitated ; to  totter ; to  trem- 
I ble ; to  quake ; — a concaasion ; a vacilUting  or 
I wavering  morion. 

The  great  soldleris  honour  was  compos'd 
Of  thiekar  stul^  which  could  eodurw  a $hahe.~Ji<rbert. 

A trembling  or  shivering ; agitation ; a junction 
and  motion  of  handA  In  Country,  a fissure  or  ! 
rent  in  wood,  caused  by  bring  too  ^dcnly  dried. 

In  hfuaic,  a quick  aiternate  repetition  of  the  note 
above,  with  that  over  which  the  mark  tr  la  placed, 
commonly  ending  with  a turn  from  the  note  below. 
Skake/orky  a fo^  to  toes  hay  about. 

Shaken,  shakn,  o.  Cracked  or  split,  as  ikaim 
timber. — See  Shaky.  i 

Shaker,  shaliur,  a.  A person  or  thing  that  shakeA 
In  Eccleriasrical  History,  a member  of  a sect,  arid  , 
to  he  a secession  from  the  Quakers,  who  arose  in 
Lancashire  in  1747. 

Shaking,  shaking,  e.  The  act  of  vibrating;  eon* 
cussion ; a trembling  or  shivering. 

Shaktus,  shak'tus,  a.  A principal  sect  among  the 
Hindoos,  the  woi^ppers  of  Bbuguvatee,  or  the  I 
goddess  DoorgA  Tb^  are  chiefly  Brahmins,  but 
have  their  peculiar  rites,  marics  on  their  b^ies, 
formulas,  priests,  and  fesrivab. 

Shaky,  abake,  0.  Shaken;  full  of  eraser  shakes, 
— applied  to  timber. 

Shale,  shale,  s.  (acAafr,  Oenn.  a different  ortho- 
graphy of  abell.)  Indiiratcd  slaty  day ; a shell  or 
busk; 

The  $Mi»  sxkd  hoiks  of  maxLi — SAok# 
to  peel  or  sheU. — Obsolete  or  locaL 
Shall,  shaL  p.  ft.  preterite,  $kouldy  (aceoAm,  to  owe, 
to  be  obliged.  Sax.)  A verb,  usually  called  an 
tmtiiitmy,  which  d^tes  promise,  obligation,  or 
determination.  Our  own  voluntary  actions  are  de- 
noted by  willy  and  our  coutingent  ones  by  $kall; 
the  oonringent  actions  of  others  are  expressed  by  < 
willy  and  their  oompulsatory  ones  by  tkali.  In  Um  ' 
first  person,  sAotf  foretela  an  action,  and  toifi  im- 
plies a threat  or  a promise ; in  the  second  ind  the 
third  person,  $kaU  expresses  threatening  or  com- 
pulsion, whUs  wiU  merely  foretela  a future  event. 

It  is  a mind  that  aSoO  remain. 

8\aU  remain  1 

Bear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows  f If  ark  you 

His  aboolDte  skoHf— dhuJta. 


SHALLOK— SHAME. 


I 

, SHALLOif,  shanon,  i.  The  American  ebrub^  Gaul- 
; teria  ahallon,  the  berriee  of  which  are  much 
eeteemed  br  the  Indiniw  for  their  agreeable  flavour. 

4 Shalixk)]!}  ahal^looa',  $.  (said  to  be  from  Chalons 
in  France,  where  it  was  originally  made.)  A kind 
of  loosely  made  woollen  stoff,  commonly  used  for 
lining  coats. 

Shallop,  shallop,  $,  (cKtJoype^  Fr.)  A sort  of 
{ large  b<»t  with  two  masts,  and  osiudly  rigged  like 
I a schooner ; a little  light  vessel  with  s small  main- 
1 mast  and  foremast,  with  log  sails.  The  word  is 
I , contracted  into  »hop,  but  the  two  expres^ns  have 
now  difierent  aigniflcationa. 

Shallow,  shal'lo,  a.  fderived  by  Dr.  Johnson  from 
I thoal  and  lote^  and  by  others  from  a shelf, 

I Sax.)  Haring  little  depth,  as,  $knUvu>  water; 

' not  entering  far  into  the  earth ; not  intellectually 
I deep;  sup^cial ; empty;  silly;  not  deep  of 
I soond— ^obsolete  in  this  eense); 

It  matt  make  the  eound  perfeoCer,  and  not  so  sAoHow 

and  Jarring.— Aiom. 

j —s.ashoal;  asbelf;  aflat;  a sand  bank  a. 

' to  make  ehnllow.— little  need  as  a verb. 

That  thou;;ht  atone  the  state  impatra, 

Thj  ioftjr  eioks,  and  thy  profound. — Tottmf. 

I SkaIlott~braiwd,  weak  in  intellect;  empty;  fool- 
I Uh ; trifling.  ShaUaw-starching,  searching  super- 
I flcially. 

Shallowly,  shalltv-le,  ad.  ^Itb  little  depth; 

I enperfidally ; rimply;  foolishly. 

' Shallowness,  shallo-nea,  $.  Want  of  depth ; 
superfldalness  of  intellect ; emptiness. 

Shalm. — See  Shawm. 

SiiAi.oT,  sha-lot',  s.  (ecAa/df/e,  Fr.)  A kind  of 
' onion ; the  Allium  escalonium. 

Shalt.  The  second  person  singular  of  ihalL 

Shalt,  shale,  a,  (from  Shale.)  Partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  shale. 

Sham,  sham,  $.  (nom,  void,  disappointment,  Welsh.) 
That  which  deceives  expectation  : delusion  * a 
trick;  an  imposture; — a.  false;  pretended;  coun- 
terfeit ; — 0.  n.  (tiomiy  Welsh,)  to  make  a pretence 
of  in  order  to  deceive ; to  cheat ; to  trick ; to  ob- 
I tmde  by  fraud  ;>—e.  n.  to  pretend  ; to  make  mocks. 

I Shaman,  sbam'an,  $.  In  Russia,  a wizard  or  con- 
jurer, who  pretends  by  enchantment  to  core 
dise-ases,  ward  oflf  miafortonea,  and  foretel  future 
events. 

Shamanism,  \ aha'man-ixm,  s.  A name  applied 

SCHAMANISM,/  generally  to  the  idolatrous  religions 
of  a number  of  barbarous  trilieo,  omnprehending 
those  of  Finnish  race,  the  Ostioks,  Somojeds,  and 
other  iohabitanta  of  Siberia,  aa  flir  as  the  Pacilic 
ocean. 

Shambles,  aham'bla,  #.  pL  (scome/,  Sax.  Mvmmum, 
a bench,  Lat.)  Properly,  the  tablm  or  stalls  where 
butchers  expose  meat  for  sale ; a alaughtcrbouae. 

Shambuno,  abain'bling,  a.  (from  BcmbU,  acam- 
bling.)  Moving  with  an  awkward,  irregular, 
dunosy  pace;— a.  the  act  of  moving  awkwardly 
and  dumeily. 

SiiAMB,  ahame,  a.  (aeosia,  acenm.  Sax.  acAom, 

I Germ.)  A painful  sensation  excited  by  a con- 
I ariooaneaa  of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  something 
which  injurea  reputation,  or  by  the  exposure  of 
whot,  for  the  sake  of  reputation  or  from  modesty, 
waa  meant  to  be  concealed ; a passion  of  whi^ 
the  usual  outward  indication  is  blushing; 

Hide,  for  tknsw, 

Romana  yoor  fpwadalres'  images, 

That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.— i>rydM. 
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the  cause  or  reason  of  shame;  disgrace;  reproach « | 
ignominy ; contempt ; | 

Ye  have  borne  the  «/<«sie  of  the  heathen.—  I 

Euk.  xxzvi.  6.  I 

—9.  a.  to  make  ashamed ; to  disgrace ; to  mock  i 
at 9.  n.  to  be  asbamod. — Obeolete  as  a neuter 
verb. 

Shamefaced,  ahame'faste,  a.  (either  from  ihame 
andj^ice,  or  more  probably  from  the  Saxon  scam-  ; 
fceMy  shame-funt,  held  or  restrained  by  shame.)  > 
Bashful ; easily  put  out  of  countenance.  j 

Shamefacedly,  ahaine'faste-le,  ad.  BasbfdOy,  ; 

with  exceaaive  modesty.  I 

SllAMEFACEDNESS,  shameTiste-ttes,  t.  Bashful-  | 
ness;  excess  of  modesty.  ' 

SllAMEPUL,  aharoe'ftll,  a.  (sAome  and  falL)  Dis-  ! 
graceful;  that  causes  ^ame;  scandalous;  in- 
decent 

Sramkfuixy,  shameTdl-le,  odl  Disgracefully;  b 
a shameful  manner.  i 

SiiAMEPtrLNEaa,  shame'MI -nes,  t.  Dtagracefulness. 
SllAMBLEas,  shameles,  a.  (sAoeieand  Desti- 

tute of  shame;  immodest;  impudent;  inseniuble  | 
to  disgrace ; done  without  shame,  as,  a sAowie^eM 
denial  of  truth. 

Shamllbsslt,  shame'lea-le,  ad  Without  shame; 
impudently. 

Shamelessness,  shamelea-nes,  a.  Want  of  shame; 

insensibility  to  disgrace : impudence.  | 

SiiAMER,  slu'jniu',  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
shames. 

SilAMMF,ft,  sham'mnr,  #,  (from  .Shain.)  One  who 
shams;  an  impostor. — A vulgar  word.  j 

SiiAMMT,  sbam'ine,  #.  The  dressed  skin  of  the  ' 
Chamois  goat ; common  goat,  kid,  or  sheep  skin  ' 
is  generally  substituted  for  it  The  word  is  souie- 
tunes  also  written  cKamoU  or  akanutU.  I 

Shampoo,  1 sham-poo',  p.  a.  To  rub  and  percuss  ' 
CiiAMPOO,/  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  flex  and  extend  the  limbe,  and 
rack  the  joints,  in  connection  with  the  hot  bath,  as 
is  done  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  in  order  to 
restore  from  lassitude  or  pain. 

SRAMiY>otNo,  aham-poo1ng,  s.  In  the  East,  the 
act  of  removing  pain  in  the  joints  by  friction. 
Shamrock,  sham'rok,  s.  The  plant  Oxalis  aceto- 
sella.  The  name  is  also  someliinos  given  to  the 
plant  Medicago  lupina,  or  Hop  trefoU. 

Shank,  shangk,  s.  (scone,  sceanc,  Sax.)  The  whole 
joint  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ; the  tibia  6r  large  ; 
bone  of  the  leg ; the  long  part  of  an  instrument, 
as,  the  ihtmk  of  a key.  In  Architecture,  the  space 
between  two  channels  of  the  Doric  trigl^-ph,  some- 
times called  the  legs  of  the  triglyph.  In  s Uorss, 
that  part  of  the  fore-leg  which  is  between  the  knee 
and  the  fetlock,  or  pastem-j<nnt ; — e.  o.  in  Mining, 
to  aink  a pit — locaC  In  Nautical  language,  ahank^ 
painter^  tbe  rope  or  chain  pasMng  round  the  shank 
of  the  anchor,  and  which,  lying  horizontally,  con- 
fines it  to  the  ship's  bow. 

Shanked,  shsngkt,  a.  Having  a shank. 

Shank  ER.—SCO  Chancre. 

Suanklin,  ahangk'Un,  a.  In  Geologv,  ahttnUtHy  or  | 
ahanklin  aand,  a marine  deposit  of  tho  cretaceous 
group,  ooRsisting  of  uliceous  sands  and  aandstoos 
^ various  colours,  with  subordinate  beds  of  cherts 
and  sUicious  limestone : called  also  Imosp  ^reos 
aand. 
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1 SHANSCRIT-SHARE.  SHASEB-SHARP.  I 

SnAMSCRJT. — Sm  SanacriL 

SflAKTT,  than'le,  a.  (probably  a eomiption  of  yvUy.') 
Gay;  showy — obsolete  or  local; — $,  (aiid  to  be 
1 from  iMHii,  old,  and  tig^  a bouse,  IrUb,)  a but  or 

' mean  dwelling. 

SsArB,  shape,  v.  a.  Preterite,  $knped,  past  part. 
1 thaped  or  ahupoiy  (^tetapumy  to  form  or  create, 

jl  Sax.)  To  form;  tomouJd;  tocast;  to  regulate; 
]|  to  a^pt  to  a purpose 

Charmed  by  tbeir  air,  their  manoera  I aeqaire, 

1 And  tkap$  my  fooUahiaeaa  to  their  dealre.— /Vi^. 

1 to  direct,  as,  to  atope  a ooum;  to  image  or  oon- 

1 ceiTe; 

It  U roy  nature’s  plajme 
To  spy  Intn  tiMse,  and  oA  mv  Jealoosy 
' Ska^4  faults  that  are  not.— 

1 to  make  or  create— (obsolete  io  this  sense); 

I 1 was  sAejMs  In  Iniquity.— Aaim  It.  A 

— a.  to  square ; to  suit ; to  be  adjusted ; 

Their  dear  lees; 

The  more  of  yea  'twas  foil,  the  more  It  $kaf'd 
1 Cuts  my  end  of  ateaUnif  them.— £%dks. 

<— a.  form  or  A;^re:  eatemal  appearance,  especially 
the  fonn  of  tho  trunk  tbo  l^y ; a being  as  aU'* 
dowed  with  form ; 

B4>fure  the  ret**  there  eat, 

On  either  side,  a formidable  sAa^s.— JfUtoa. 
idea;  pattern. 

Thy  heart 

Contains  of  good,  wise,  Just,  the  perfect  ^pe.—Mllkm, 

1 Shapt-tmith^  in  bnrlrsqoe,  one  wbo  undertakes  to 
improve  tbe  form  of  the  body. 

\ No  »knpt»mitX  yet  eel  up.  and  drove  a trade, 

1 To  mend  the  work  whi^  Providence  bad  nuule.— 

Gnrtk. 

1 SiiAPELESS,  shspeles,  o.  DeeUtate  of  regular 
form  1 without  symmetry. 

SfiAPBLEasHEAs,  abspeW-Dei,  a.  Destitution  of 
recular  form. 

SHAptuNESa,  sbapele-net,  a (iriun  Shapely.) 
Beauty  or  symmetry  of  form. 

Shapely,  shapele,  a.  (from  Shape.)  Well  formed ; 
symmetricaL 

Shaping,  sha'ping,  t.  Tbe  act  of  forming  a abape. 

SuAED,  abdrd,  a.  (sceortf,  lri>m  seearon,  to  shear,  to 
I separate,  Sax.)  Something  sheared  or  broken  olf; 
a fragment,  as  of  a broken  vessel ; an  egg-shell ; 
benca,  tbe  sheath  that  oovers  tbe  wing  of  an  in- 
sect ; a frith  or  part  separated,  as  it  were,  from 
1 tbe  sea. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

^ That  pePlous  sAord.— 5/wassr. 

Shabddobn,  shJrd'bawra,  a.  (sAortf  and  (om.) 
i Bom  or  produced  among  broken  stones  or  pots. 

. Sharded,  sbdrd'ed,  a.  Having  wings  sheathed 
1 with  a bard  case. 

Often  shall  vs  find 

1 1%S  Aardtd  beetle  In  a safer  b»lA 

1 Than  Is  tbe  fhll-wlngad  eagle— gen  to. 

Sharr,  tbare,  t.  (aceor,  from  scearoa,  to  divide, 

1 Sax.)  A part  or  portion ; that  part  of  an  undi- 
vided interest  which  belongs  to  each  proprietor;  an 
allotment ; a dividend ; a part  contributed ; tbe 
! bread  iron  or  blade  of  a plough  which  cuts  tbs 
j ground.  To  go  sAores,  to  partake ; to  be  equally 
1 concerned v.  a.  to  divide  among  many ; to  par- 

1 take  with  others ; to  seue  and  poasees  jointly  or 

1 in  common;  to  cut  or  shear— (obsolete  in  this 
•uik); 

I With  swIA  wheel  reveree  deep  entering  «Wd 

AU  Us  rlgU  slde.-Jf^tl0a. 

— w.  a.  to  bars  a part  or  dividend,  aa,  to  tharo  in  I 
tbe  goods  of  bis  father.  <5Aare-^one,  the  OHsa 
pnbtA  Skartkoider^  one  wbo  holds  or  owna  a I 
share  in  a joint  frind  or  property.  | 

Sharer,  aba'rur,  a One  who  shares;  a partaker.  [ 
Sharing,  aha'ring,  s.  Participation.  ; 

Shark,  abdrk,  a A ravenous  fish  of  tbe  gnrns  I 
Qoalus,  and  tbe  cognate  genera  of  the  family  | 
Squalid*— (which  see);— a greedy  artful  fellow 
who  fills  his  pockets  by  sly  UkIu  ; trick ; frend ; 
petty  repine^a  low  word) ; 

Wretches  who  live  npoo  the  Aark  and  other  man'a 
sins.— 5wiA 

— A a.  to  pick  np  hastily  or  slyly ; 

Young  FonlenbrsA 
Of  unimproved  mettlr.  hot  end  fUII, 

Heth  In  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there,  ‘ 

Shark'd  up  a list  of  landless  resolatSA— 

—0.  fi.  to  play  the  petty  thief,  or  rather  to  live  by  ' 
petty  shiftj  and  stratagems ; { 

Prove  to-<Uy  who  shell  shark  beet— Am  Joamm. 
to  Ure  so  as  to  obtein  meals  by  low  meanA 
Sharker,  shdrk'ur,  a One  who  Uvea  by  sharking; 
an  artful  fellow, 

A hunirry  renende,  a dirty  $harkrr  ebnot  the  Romish 
rotirt,  who  eenibbles  only  thet  be  mey  dine.— ^ir  U. 
Wottom,  1 

Sharking,  ahdrklng,  a.  living  by  petty  re;unat 
picking  up  hastily. 

Shari*,  abdrp.  a.  (sceoip,  Sax.  ickerp,  Dutch,  scerp, 
Tuik.)  Having  a very  fine  edge,  or  thin  point, 
as  a $J»arp  knife,  or  sharp  needle;  terminating  in 
a point  or  edge ; not  obtuse,  as  a sharp  peak,  or 
sharp  ridge ; acute  of  mind ; quick  to  discern  or  a 
distinguUb ; penetrating ; n^y  at  invention ; 
witty : ingenious  ; of  quick  or  nice  perreption,  as 
a sharp  eye;  sour:  sod,  as  shitrp  vinegar;  Re- 
vere; biting;  harsh;  sarcastic,  aa  sAar^)  words ; I 
aaverely  rigid ; quick  or  severe  in  punishing ; cruel ; 

To  that  plM  the  sharp  Athenian  law  < 

Cenont  irarsue  us, — 5%akt. 

keen ; eager  for  food,  as  a sharp  appetite ; eager 
in  pursuit ; keen  to  request ; ^ 

My  falchion  now  Is  sharp  end  pasting  empty.— Shoto  [ 
fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  violent,  as  a lAar^ contest;  \ 
keen ; severe ; pungent,  aa  ^rp  pain ; very  at-  | 
teiitive  or  vigilant,  or  close  and  exact  in  making 
bargains  or  demanding  does ; 

Share  at  her  otmoet  ken  she  east  her  eyeA 
Making  nice  calculations  of  prudt.— 

Hting,  pinching,  or  piercing,  aa  sharp  air  or  wea- 
ther ; hard,  as  sharp  sand ; emaciated ; lean,  as  a 
sharp  visage.  Sharp-set^  eager  in  appetite ; raven* 
oua;  eager  in  dmre  of  gratification.  Sharp-^ 
sAoofer,  one  skilled  in  shooting  at  an  object  with 
exactness;  one  akilled  in  tbe  nse  of  the  riflA 
Sharp-sighted^  having  quick  or  acute  sight;  hav- 
ing qui^  diaoernment  or  aente  understanding. 
Sharp-sigktedaess,  tbe  state  of  having  acute  sight. 
8harp~visaged^  having  a shaq)  or  thin  faoA 
Sharp-vii^d^  having  quick  mental  perception  > 

A in  Music,  an  acute  sound ; a note  artifldslly 
raised;  a semitoos;  tbs  charsetor  whkb  directa 
the  note  to  be  thtu  elevated,  marked  r.  a.  to 

make  keen ; to  remler  quick ; — w.  a.  to  play  tricks 
in  bargaioiiig ; to  act  the  sliarper. 

Chesting  and  Aarpiag  cme-bstf  of  tbe  year.— 

L'SmU  imps. 

To  hraca  aAorp,  in  Nautical  language,  to  torn  tbe 
yards  to  the  most  oblique  position  possible,  thai 
tbs  ship  xnsy  Isy  web  up  to  the  wind. 
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; SnAitrsw,  iMrp'n^  r.  a.  {^tckirftn^  Grnn.  $chrrpmj 
Dutch.)  To  nuke  sharp ; to  gire  a keen  edge  or 
I fine  point  to ; to  nuke  quick,  eager,  or  active ; to 
I render  more  acute  or  iiigenioiu ; to  make  vUion 
j more  acute ; to  make  keen,  as,  to  sAorTiea  the  ap> 
petite ; to  make  aarcaatic  or  aerere ; to  render  leas 
flat,  as,  to  aknrpen  the  voice ; to  make  tart  or 
•our ; to  make  more  diatnaring,  as,  to  sAorTim 
' grief  or  other  evil ; — r.  n.  to  grow  or  become  sharp. 

Kov  ahe  $hnrptn$»  Well  said,  Whetstoi»e.»SAaA«. 

I SitAures,  shdrp'ur,  s.  A shrewd  man  in  making 
I bargaiiu  \ a tricking  fellow ; a cbcaL 
Srarpimo,  ahdrping,  a In  Archiuologr,  a cna- 
^ ternary  present  of  com,  made  about  Cbri'tmas  by 
farmers  to  the  smiths,  for  sharpening  the  iniple- 
menta  of  husbandry. 

Sharply,  shdrple,  ad.  With  sharpness;  keenly; 

Be%‘erely ; \'ioIentl7 ; acutely  or  wittily. 
8sarp!(f.s»,  shdrp'nes,  $.  The  quality  of  bang 
alurp,  literall/  or  flguratively. 

StiABTkR,  ahas'tur,  ^ s.  Among  the  nindooa,  a 
Shaatras,  shas'tras,!  sacred  book  containing  the 
dogmas  of  their  religion  atul  the  ceremonies  of  U>eir 
worship,  and  serving  as  a commentary  un  the  j 
I Vedam.  It  consists  of  three  parts : the  first  con- 
I taining  the  moral  law  of  the  Hindoos;  the  second,  I 
^ the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion ; and  tbs  j 
! third,  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  I 
classes,  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  each.  | 

Shatter,  shat'tur,  r.  a.  (scAaterew,  to  crack,  Dutch.) 
To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces ; to  br^,  so  as 
to  scatter  the  pieces ; to  dash  or  to  bunt  by  vio- 
lence into  fragmenta;  to  crack  or  to  rive  into 
■pUnters ; to  break  or  dash  the  vigour  of ; to  dis- 
sipate ; — e.  a.  to  be  broken  into  fragments ; to  fall 
or  crumble  to  pieces  by  any  force  applied. 

Some  sAoUer  and  fly  In  many  plaees.— Awea.  I 

Skatfrr-hrained  or  SkaOtr-paied^  disordered  or  * 
wandering  in  intellect ; beeiflees ; wild ; not  coo- 
si  stent 

J Shatters,  shat'turs, «.  p/a.  The  fragments  of  any- 
' thing  forcibly  rent  or  broken,  as,  to  break  or  rend 
into  $hntter$. 

. SiiATTERT,  shst'tiu'-e,  o.  Brittle;  easily  falling 
into  many  pieces ; nut  compact 
Shatb,  shave,  r.  a.  Preterite  sk^rfd,  past  part. 
sAareef  or  sAnrea,  (aceqfcia,  Sax.  acAonren,  Dutch.) 
To  cut ; to  cot  clone  to  the  surface,  as  with  a rasor ; 

The  bending  scythe 

g>niii»>  sll  (he  sorfbee  of  the  waving  green.— 0eg. 

I to  cut  oif  close  to  the  surface ; to  alum  by  passing 
j near,  or  slightly  touching: 

He  jAru'ca  wtib  level  winx  the  deep:  then  soars 
1 Up  to  the  fiery  ocmcave  towering  high. — 

I to  rut  off  thin  alkee,  or  to  cut  in  thin  slices ; to 
nuke  smooth,  by  paring  or  cutting  off  thin  slices; 
figuratively,  to  strip ; to  fleece ; to  oppress  by 
extortion ; — s.  in  Carpentry,  a name  given  to 
an  instrument  with  a long  blade  and  a luiidle  at 
each  end,  used  by  coopers  for  shaving  hoops,  &e. ; 
called  also  a drairinff-tni/t.  Shart-gnuM^  the 
plant  Eqnisetum  hyemale,  or  Rough  horse-tiul,  so 
CMlled  from  its  being  employed  in  the  poUsliing  of 
wood  and  metals  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  silex  which  it  contains. 

SiiATELiEO,  shaveling, «.  A man  shaved;  in  con- 
tempt, a mot»k  or  friar. 

J<et  thetr  sAovelmp*  speak  for  themaelvoa. — J^.  HaO. 
8h  %tkr,  shaVtu*,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
shsre ; a barber ; one  whose  dealings  are  close  snd 
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keen  for  his  own  profit ; one  who  fleeeea ; s } il-  H 
Isger.  In  Scotland,  this  word  is  used  for  s wag ; . 
and  in  Kew  England  fur  a boy  or  young  roan.  1 

SiiATiNO,  sba'ving,  s.  A thin  alioe  pared  off  with  I 
a knife,  a plane,  or  other  cutting  iiistrunaenU  I 

Shaw,  thaw,  «.  (aewo,  a shade,  Sax.)  A small 
shady  wood  situatod  in  a valley.— Lo^ 

Wbltfaw  ridast  thou  under  this  greneakiwf—fAciMEr.  , 

SuAW-FOWL,  sbaw'fowl,  §.  (sAoao,  Scottish  for  show,  1 1 
appearance,  and  fowl.)  An  artificial  bird  to  shoot  at 

Shawl,  shawl,  t.  A kind  of  laq^  kerchief,  origi- 
nally from  India,  which  forms  s part  of  modem 
fem^  drasa,  bang  worn  aa  a louse  covering  for  the  ' 
shoulders  and  back. 

Shawm,  shawm,  s.  (scAo/mey,  from  srAolZea,  to 
sound,  Oerm.  dtalmeau,  Fr.)  A hsotboy  or  cor- 
net;—written  also  Shalm.  i 

With  trumpets  slso  and  attwaw.— AnL  Oemm.  fVoyer. 

SilAWH-rAK,  ahawn'pan, «.  The  calculating  instru- 
ment  used  by  the  Chinese,  mmilar  in  constructioii  . 
to  the  Roman  abacus. — See  Abscus. 

She.  she,  prow,  (at,  Qoth.  xy,  Dutch,  sir.  Germ.) 
The  female  preunderstood  or  alluded  to.  ^lAe  i» 
•ometimes  u^  as  a noun  for  woman  or  fcmal-  ' 
but  in  contempt  or  ludicrous  language.  ‘ 

Lady,  yon  are  the  cruellest  sA«  alive, 

If  yra  will  lead  these  graees  to  the  gravs,  \ 

And  leave  the  world  no  copy, — Skakt.  ' 

Adjectively,  and  in  Composition,  sAe  signifies 
female,  as  a $he-6ear.  ^ 

Shea,  she'a,  «.  The  African  Butter-tree,  or  Psik'a 
Baaria.  A tree  mentioned  by  kfungo  Perk 
yielding  a vegetable  butta,  us^  by  the  natives  ol  j 
Africa. 

Shkadino,  she'ding,  s.  (acAeirlfw,  Germ.  sceorAia, 
gav-  to  divide.)  In  the  Isle  of  Men,  a riding, 
tithing,  or  division,  in  which  there  is  s coroner  or 
chief  constable:  the  island  ia  divided  into  m 
iktadings, 

SuEAF,  sheef,  a phtrtd,  Sheaves,  (Aceo/  Sax.)  A 
bundle  of  com  in  stalk  bound  together ; any  bundle 
or  collection  held  together,  as  a sAen/’  of  arrowa 
r.  a.  to  collect  and  bind ; to  sheave. 

SUEAL,  sheel,  v.  a.  To  shell— <not  in  use  In  this 
sense);— to  put  nnder  shelter,  as  shee{»;  to  pot 
into  a hut  or  sAeoItw,  the  Scotdi  word  for  a but 
— LocaL 

SUBALED,  ibeeld,  port  a.  Shelled.— Not  in  use. 

That's  a stssM  peasemd.— ^fceks. 

Sbeae,  sheer,  r.  a.  Pni.  $kear^  past  part.  sAeorrd  I 
or  sAorw — the  old  pret.  sAors  ia  obsolete — (sceortia,  | 
scArrew,  Germ.  sdUerew,  Dutch.)  To  cut  or  clip  ; 
anything  from  the  surface  with  an  instrument  of 
two  sharp  blades,  as  shears  or  scissors ; to  separate  1 
by  shears,  as,  to  lAeor  a fleece ; to  cut  down  with  ‘ 
a sickle;  to  reap. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sense,  ex-  . 
cept  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  where 
it  u in  general  use. 

She  pulteth  np  anme  the  mota, 

And  many  wUb  a knife  she  gkrrrUk.—Oowfr. 
Skenrdnll^  the  bird  Rhincopa  nigra ; called  also 
the  Black  Skimmer,  or  Cut-water.  iSAenr-AooAs, 
iron  books  let  into  ti>e  main  and  fore  yards’  arms 
ui  order  to  cut  and  tear  the  enemy's  shrouds,  sails 
dec.  ^Aeor-mMk,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  shear 
cloth.  Sht/tr-$Uel,  a species  of  prepared  steel,  so 
called  because  it  is  fitted  fur  making  scythes, 
clothier’s  shears,  and  other  cutting  instruments. 

Shearer,  she'rur,  s.  One  who  shears,  as  a tkeartr 
of  sheep.  In  Scotland,  a readier. 
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SuKARiNO,  she'ring,  The  «ct  of  sbettring  wool, 
hair,  or  oap. 

‘ SliKAiiLiKO,  shelling,  «.  A sheep  which  has  bssa 
I hot  once  aheamL 

SiiFARs,  sheers,  «.  An  instnuneot  consisting  of 
two  blades  with  a bevel  sharp  edge,  movabk  on  a 
I pivot,  used  for  cutting  cloth  or  other  substances ; 
a denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep  from  the  cutting 
of  the  teeth,  as,  a sheep  of  one,  two,  or  three 
sAenrs— (local); — an)-thing  in  the  form  of  shears, 
as,  wings.— Obsolete. 

Two  sbap>v{nfied  thear*, 

: TVeked  with  various  nlnmcH  like  poiotod  rsTS, 

Were  fixed  at  his  baea  to  cut  his  airy  ways.— ^/Miser. 

, SuEARWATRR,  KhrCT'waw'tar,  f.  A species  of  Petrel, 
j the  Procelhria  puffinns  of  toologists. 

I SHRAT>risu,  abect'fiah,  $.  (scheide,  (}erm.)  A fish 
I of  the  germs  Silnrus,  with  a long  slimj  bodj, 
destitotc  of  scales;  the  back  dark<colonred  like 
that  of  the  coL 

SiiEATii,  sbeeth,  s,  (tceath.  Sax.  Germ. 

scArcefe,  Dutch.)  A case  for  the  reception  of  a 
I sword,  or  other  long  and  slender  instrument;  a 
I scabbard.  In  Potanj,  a petiole  when  it  embraces 

I the  branch  from  which  it  springs,  as  in  grasses;  a 

I mdimentaiy  leaf  which  wraps  round  the  stem  on 
I which  it  grows.  In  Zoology,  the  wing-case  of 
Coleopterous  or  other  insects.  ShealA-hilly  the 
I wading-bird  Chionis  necrophaga,  or  Vaginalis 
I eliionls  of  [.atham,  a native  of  Australia.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a partridge,  with  entirely  white 
plumage.  It  haunts  the  sea-shore,  and  feeds  on 
I dead  animals  thrown  np  by  the  waves.  ShtatA- 
tettu^edy  having  eases  for  coveriog  ths  wings,  as  a 
j ' M/ifatA-trinfftd  Insect 

I Sheathe,  shecth,  r.  a.  To  put  into  a case  or  scab- 
I bard;  to  enclose  or  cover  with  a sheath  or  in  a case; 

; I *Tls  In  ny  breast  she  $heatka  her  dagger  now. — Orw>. 

to  fit  with  a sheath ; to  defend  by  an  outward  corer- 
I ing.  It  is  used  by  the  old  chemists  in  the  sense  of 
I to  take  away  the  sharpnoes  of  an  add  or  of  acrid 
1 particlea. 

SiiBATHEi),  shecthd,  part  a.  Covered ; cased.  In 
i Botany,  invested  by  a sheath  or  cjlindrical  metn- 

I j branaceous  tube,  which  is  the  base  of  the  leaf,  as 

I I the  stalk  or  culm  In  grasses. 

!|  SiiEATtiiRO,  shoethlng,  s.  In  Ship-building,  a sort 
of  covering  nailed  over  the  bottom  of  ships  to  pro- 
t tect  them  from  the  ravages  of  wonns  and  the  action 
of  the  water. 

SuEATHLEsa,  sbcethlea,  0.  Witbont  a sheath ; nn- 
sheatbed. 

Her  veil  she  knew,  and  saw  his  sVatUsas  swords jS'Mdflt. 

Sheatht,  shecthd,  a.  Forming  a sheath. 

Sheave,  sbeev,  g.  (scAetAc,  a mark,  a wheel,  Germ.) 
In  Mechanics,  a wheel  on  which  a rope  works  in 
a block : — v.  a.  (from  thea/,)  to  bring  together, — 
see  to  Sheaf.  iSA^re-Ao/e,  a channel  cut  in  a mast, 
yard,  or  other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a sh«a\'c. 

SHEAV£D,sheevd,parta.  Madeof straw. — Obsolete. 
Her  hair 

Untucked,  deseended  her  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside.— 5kiAs. 

! Shecklator,  shek-la'tun,  s.  (from  ddaton^  a cir- 
cular robe  of  state ; aft^ards  the  doth  of  gold 
I of  which  such  robes  were  generally  made,  old  Fr.) 
I This  word  is  thus  used  and  defined  in  the  following 
! passage  by  Spenser 

He  went  to  fight  against  the  giant  In  his  robe  of 

laxm,  which  Is  that  kind  of  ^Ided  leather  with  which 

they  oaed  to  eabruider  the  Irish  Jacketa. 
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Shep,  shed,  r.  a.  Preterite  and  past  {lart,  $htd, 
(scedoA,  to  pour  out.  Sax.)  To  cause  or  suffer  to 
flow  out,  as,  to  $he<i  blood,  to  shed  tears ; to  let 
fall ; to  cast,  as,  the  trees  th<d  their  leaves ; to 
scatter ; to  emit ; to  difi'ase,  as,  the  rose  sheds  its  | 
fragrance ; — r.  a.  to  let  fall  its  ports ; 

%Vhite  oats  are  apt  to  s4cd  moat  as  they  lie,  and  black 
as  they  stand. — Morlimtr. 

— g.  (geed^  a shade,  Sax.)  a slight  building;  a cover- 
ing of  timber,  &c.,  for  shelter  against  inclement 
weather.  In  Composition,  ghed  means  effusion, 
as  in  bloodghed; — (from  goeadan,  to  separate  or 
divide,  Sax.)  in  Weaving,  the  separation  nr  opening 
made  by  the  beddles  in  the  ■warp  of  a «*eh  fW  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle ^this  hs  perhaps,  a Scotti-  i 
dsm.)  In  Scotland,  to  g/ud  tA«  hair,  means  to  I 
separate  the  locks  neatly,  the  line  of  separation 
being  called  the  ghtd,  \ 

Shedder,  shed'dur,  g.  One  who  sheds  or  conses  to 
flow  out. 

SilEPDiXOy  shed'ding,  s.  That  which  is  cast  off; 

the  act  of  casting  off  or  out. 

Shrelkoil,  sheelicoyl,  s.  The  East  Indian  name 
of  the  Robust  Staffa-tree,  Celastrus  robustos. 
Sheer,  sheen,  \ a.  (sc6»e,  bright,  Sax.)  Bright ; 
SllEERT, sheen'e,/  showy;  glitteriug. 

, Now  they  never  meet  In  prove  or  green,  j 

iiy  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  gheeH,-~SJutk».  \ 
Shrek,  sheen,  t.  Brightness ; splendour.  j 

Herey  will  sit  between,  I 

Thron’d  In  celestial  ghfeu.—}fUUm, 

And  the  sAsoi  of  their  spears  were  like  stars  OQ  the  sea.  | 

— Jljffon.  I 

Sheep,  sheep,  s.  tmg.  gaidphi.  (fctap,  Sax.  tekaap,  \ 
Dutch.)  The  well-known  animal,  so  useful  fur  I 
its  wool  and  flesh,  of  the  genus  Ovis,  of  which  I 
there  are  several  species  and  varieties ; in  contempt,  I 
a silly  fellow ; figuratively,  God*s  people  ore  called  I 
ghetp,  as  bong  under  the  government  and  proloc-  j 
tion  of  Christ,  the  great  shepherd.  I 

I am  the  good  shepherd : the  good  ahepherd  givetb  his  ; 
life  for  the  sKcep.^^ohn  x.  11. 

8http-cot,  a small  cnclosore  for  sheep;  a pen.  1 
Sktep-farm,  a farm  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  | 
sheep.  Shttp-farmeTy  a rearer  of  sheep ; one  who 
conducts  the  business  of  a sheep-farm.  Sheeps 
fold,  a place  where  sheep  are  collected  or  conBn^.  ^ 
8hiep-hooky  a hook  fastened  to  a pule,  by  which  i 
ahepberds  Lay  bold  on  tho  legs  of  their  sheep. 
8herp-mark(t,  a place  where  sheep  are  sold.  Sheep- 
master,  a sheep-fanner ; one  who  has  the  care  of 
sheep.  Sheep'g-eyty  s modest,  diffident,  loving 
loc^.  Shtep^ank,  among  seamen,  a knot  mado 
in  a rope  to  shorten  it,  as  on  a runner  or  tie.  Sheep- 
ghearer,  one  who  shears  or  cuts  off  the  wool  from 
sheep.  Sheep-gkearingy  the  act  of  shearing  sheep ; 
the  time  of  shearing  t^eop ; a feast  made  on  that 
occasion.  Shetp-gkin,  the  akin  of  a sheep,  or 
leather  prepared  from  it.  Skeep-gteakry  cmc  irito 
steals  sheep.  8ke^p-gtcfiiiwfy  tho  act  of  stealing  | 
sheep.  Sheep-rcalk.  posture  for  sheep;  a plaro 
where  sheep  feed.  In  Botany,  Shrrjts-baney  one  1 
of  the  names  givon  to  the  plant  Hydrocotyle  vul  - 
garia,  from  its  being  erroneously  suppoeed  to  be  : 
injurious  to  sheep.  It  is  also  called  Water-penny- 
wort,  Sbeep-kiUing-penny-gnaa,  White-rot,  and,  ' 
in  Norfolk,  Flowk-wort.  Sheep' g-heardy  a plant 
of  the  genus  Arnopogoo.  8keep'g-hit  or  tSAcrp’e- 
acoAtoos,  the  annual  plant  Jasonomontana.  jSAc^ 
senreA  a name  given  in  North  America  to  the 
plant  Kalmia  augustifolia,  from  its  brag  considered 
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||  poisooous  to  sheep.  <9Aefp>«opr«/,  the  plant  Rumox 
j|  acetocella.  In  Law,  aAeep  tilrer,  a sum  andentlj 

; 1 paid  bj  tenaots  to  be  rdeased  from  the  dntj  of 

||  waahing  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 

manor.  In  Zoolugr,  She^  Anttie^y  the  ante* 

1 1 lopes  of  the  genus  Aplooeros. 

Sbbbpbite,  sheepliit^  v.  a.  To  {nactise  petty 
1 thefts. — Mot  in  use. 

I SliBsruiTEK,  sheep-bi'tttr,  s.  One  who  practises 
i 1 thefts. 

Wonldst  tbou  not  be  glad  to  hare  the  niggardly,  rascally, 

! akerpbiier  oome  to  some  ootablu  shame  f—Slkakt. 

, SnBBPBmivo,  sbeep-bi'ting,  part.  a.  Practiung 
1 ^t 7 theft ; thlorUh. 

Show  your  sJtaephUiixy  bee,  and  be  hangod.>-£bal(s. 

I Sheepish,  sheepish,  a,  like  a sheep;  timorous 
to  exoesA ; bashful  to  silliness ; meanly  diffident ; 
i pertaining  to  sheep. 

' SBEBPtSHLT,  sheeplah-le,  ad.  Bashfully;  in  a 
sheepish  manner. 

' Sheepishness,  shccplsh-oes,#.  Bashfulness;  the 
j|  st.'ite  of  being  sheepish. 

I Sheer,  sheer,  a.  (sc»r,  Sox.  seJitor,  Genn.)  Separate 

' from  anything  foreign ; unmin^ed ; pure ; dear ; 

I I Thou  aAsrr,  tnUDScalato,  and  Hitrer  fountain.— 5AaJk«. 
—^uL  clean ; at  once ; quito— {obsolete  as  an  ad- 
verb); 

! 1 Thrown  by  angry  Jove 

SkMT  o’er  the  eryetal  battlements.— JfiUon. 

— HX  a.  to  shear— (not  used  in  this  sense) ; 

1 I keep  my  birth-day ; eend  my  PhilUs  home 

, At  Mkeerittff  time.— X>ryii«a. 

—9.  fi.  in  Nautical  language,  to  deviate  from  the 
. 1 Bm  of  tile  course,  so  as  to  form  a crooked  and  ir- 

I f^ular  path  through  the  water ; to  slip  or  move 

! 1 aside.  To  thrrr  off,  to  remove  to  a greater  dis- 

1 tance.  To  sAeer  up  alongtide,  to  apprWh  a ship 

ji  in  a parallel  direction;—#,  the  curve  which  the 

I I line  of  ports,  or  of  the  deck,  preoenta  to  the  eye 

1 j when  viewing  the  side  of  a vessel ; the  position  in 

1 which  a ship  is  aometinies  kept  at  single  anchor, 

j|  in  order  to  keep  her  dear  of  it  To  htak  iheer, 

n to  deviate  from  that  position,  and  thereby  risk  run- 

tting  foul  of  the  anchor.  Sheer^hookSy  an  iron 
instniment  with  two  or  three  prongs  st  one  end, 
and  four  books  at  the  other  end,  used  in  eotang- 
' Eng  an  enemy’s  rigging.  Sheer-huOty  a hulk  fitted 

permanently  with  sham  for  and  dismast- 

ing shipo. 

Shebrlt,  theerle,  ad.  At  once ; quite ; absolutely, 
lie  has  outdone  all, 

Ootstript  them  $keertj/.‘—Beau.  ond  FUt, 

Sheers,  sheers,  s.  plu.  Two  masts  or  spars  lashed 
1 togftlier  at  or  near  the  head,  and  raised  to  a verti- 

i!  cal  pomtion  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  masts  into 

or  out  of  a vessel,  or  for  raising  other  heavy  bodies. 

Sheet,  sheet,  s.  (soeo^  seeto,  fiW  $citany  to  throw 
out  or  cast  forth,  Sax.)  A broad  piece  of  cloth, 
oomraonly  linen,  used  as  a part  of  bed  furniture; 
a broad  piece  of  p^ier.  Sh^  are  of  various  sixes, 
aa  roynl,  demy,  foolscap,  pot,  and  post  paper.  In 
Bonk-miikmg,  a piece  of  paper  printed  and  folded, 
sr  formed  into  a book  in  blank,  and  making  four, 
1 vight,  sixteen,  or  twenty-four  pages,  &o. ; a body 

with  an  expanded  surface,  as  a sheet  of  water,  a 
sheet  ef  copper ; a sail ; the  rope  attached  to  the 
aftennaat,  or  leeward  mast  due,  or  comer  of  a 
sail,  to  extend  it  to  the  wind; — p.  a.  to  fumUb 
with  sheets;  to  fold  in  a sheet;  to  cover,  as  with 
asKeet 

When  snow  the  pastnre  iJUsO.- Oalt. 
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To  sheet  hornty  to  haul  home  s sheet,  or  extend  the 
sail  tin  the  clue  is  close  to  the  sheet-block.  Sheet-  \ 
aeschor,  the  largest  anchor  in  a ship,  winch  in  stress 
of  weather  is  sometimes  the  seaman’s  last  refuge  - 
to  prevent  the  ship  from  going  ashore— hence, 
figuratively,  the  chief  support,  the  last  refuge  for 
s^cty.  Sheet-copper,  s^t-iroPy  sheet4ead,  ore  < 
names  for  these  metals  when  rolled  into  thin  plates. 

Sheeted,  sheet'ed,  part.  a.  Enfoldod  in  a sheet. 

The  tiheeuA  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streeta.— Asks. 

Srebtino,  sheeting,  s.  Cloth  for  sheets. 

Sheik,  shcek,  s.  In  Egypt,  a person  who  has  the  ' 
care  of  a mosque ; a Mohammedan  priest. 

Shekel,  she'kcl, «.  A Jewish  weight  and  coin,  the 
former  estimated  at  ^ oz.  avoirdupois,  the  latter  i 
at  2s.  7d.  There  were,  however,  several  standanla  [ 
of  the  shehtly  and  various  opinions  ore  entertained  1 
rcspocting  their  values.  j 

Sbekinah,  ahek'e-na,  s.  The  Jewish  name  for  the  ^ 
Divine  presence  which  rested  over  the  mercy-seat, 
as  mentioned  in  Leviticus  xvi.  2.  It  is  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  five  particulars  which 
were  present  in  the  first  temple,  and  wanting  in 
the  second. 

Sheldafle,  sheld'a-fi,  «.  (shilfoy  Scotch.)  The  | 
Chaffinch.  The  name  is  probably  deriv^  fsom  j 
the  nature  of  its  notes. 

SnELDROxs,  thel'drake,  i.  A species  of  duck,  the  | 
Anas  tadoma  of  linneus,  and  Todorua  belloou  . 
of  Leach.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ) 
duck  family,  and  is  a native  of  this  country.  ! 

Shbldcck,  shel'duk,  a.  The  hen  of  the  sheldrake.  i 

Shelf,  shelf,  s.  Pier.  Shelves,  (seyff,  ehr/ff,  Soot.)  | 
A platform  of  boards  or  planks  fixed  to  a wall  for  > 
holding  utensils  or  other  articles; 

About  bU  AfJves  I 

A beggarly  aooouut  of  empty  boxea.— Auk*.  | 

a sand-bank  in  the  sea,  or  a rode,  or  ledge  of  rock, 
where  the  water  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  dingeroos  < 
to  vessels  sailing  over  it. 

Shblft,  shelf 'e,  a.  Full  of  shelves;  abounding  with 
the  sand-banlu  and  rocks  called  shelves.  In  Agri- 
culture,  full  of  slaty  dry  rock.  j 

Shell,  ^cl,  s.  (sryi^  a shell.  Sax.)  The  hard  , 
covering  or  envelope  of  certain  seeds  or  fruits ; the  j 
calcareous,  bony,  or  bony  integument  of  certain  ; i 
MoUusca,  Crustacea,  or  other  animab ; the  bard  1 1 
covering  or  integument  of  anything;  the  outer  '' 
ooat  of  an  egg— hence,  the  outer  part  of  a bouse ; ' 
a bomb,  as  enclodng  the  powder.  In  Poetry,  a 1 
mujBcal  instrument,  because  the  lyre  is  add  to 
have  been  made  by  straining  strings  o>*er  the  shell 
of  a tortoise ; outer  or  superficial  of  anything. 

Bo  devout  are  the  RomaaUts  about  thla  sieB  ridigioo. 

—Apliffe. 

Foeeil  shells,  shells  dug  out  of  the  earth; — e.  a. 
to  strip  or  peel  off  the  shell,  or  to  take  out  of  the 
shell ; to  separate  from  the  ear,  as  to  shell  tnaizo ;—  | 
V.  n.  to  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering ; to  be  1 
disengaged  from  the  husk.  Shsdl-bark  hickory,  j 
the  plant  Juglans  alba;  Juglans  salcata  ia  called  | 
thick  shtJl-bark  hickory.  SheU-Jith,  any  marine 
or  fresh-water  Mollusc  pronded  with  a shelL 
BheU-lac, — see  Lac.  SheU-marl,  a deposit  of  cal- 
careous earth  and  clay  containing  shells.  SkeU- 
meo/,  food  counting  of  testaceous  Mollosco. 
AcU-msatsmay  be  eaten  after  CxU  haodst  without  harm. 

^Fulter's  IIolp  (1648)* 

Shell-toothed,  haviog  the  teeth  marked  with  the 
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appearance  of  a a!iell ; applied  to  borsea,  which, 
from  five  years  to  old  age,  have  this  mark  natmally 
in  all  their  fore-teeth.  SKeU-teork^  work  composed 
of  shells,  or  ornamented  with  them. 

Shelly,  sbeHe,  a,  Abonnding  with  sheila. 

SUELTEB,  ahertuT,  a.  (perhaps  from  «Ku/,  a shed  or 
cover,  Dan.)  That  which  covers  or  protects  from 
injary  or  annoyance ; the  state  of  being  covered  or 
pniUKTted ; prutoction ; security ; a protector  or 
defender; 

Thou  hast  been  a »htlUr  to  me,  and  a strong  towerfrom 

tbo  enemy.— /ii.  1x1.  3. 

— r.  a.  to  cover  from  external  injury  or  violence ; 
to  defend;  to  protect;  to  succour  with  refoge;  to 
barbonr ; to  betake  to  cover  or  a safe  place ; to 
disguise  for  protection ; 

Or  theUer  passion  under  friendship's  name.— 

— r.  n.  to  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman, shunning  beat, 
SKetUr$  In  ono].— J/i/IOK. 

Shelterless,  shertur-ks,  a.  Without  shelter  or 
protection. 

I Shkltkky,  shel-tor-e,  a.  Affording  shelter. 

I SiiELTiE,\  sbel'ts,  a.  A Shetland  pony,  a amall 

SiiELTY,  / variety  of  the  horse,  product  in  that 
I country. 

Shelve,  shelv,  v.  a.  To  place  on  a shelf  or  shelroa. 
Among  worloncn,  to  fit  up  with  shelves e.  n.  to 
I incline ; to  slope. 

I Shelv  T,  shel're,  a.  Full  of  rocks  and  sand-banka. 

' Shcmttb,  abemite,  s.  A descendant  of  Shnn,  the 
i son  of  Noah. 

SuKMiTic,  sbom-it'lk,  o.  Pertaining  to  Sliem.  The 
Shomitic  or  Semitic  languages  are  the  Chaldee, 

I Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Etiiiopic,  and 
old  Pliamician. 

Shemitisk,  shemlt-izm,  $.  The  system  or  peculiar 
forms  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

SuENi),  abend,  r.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part.  sAent, 
{$ccndany  Sax.  schtnden^  Dutch,  tchundtt^  Gr.) 
To  injure  or  spoil ; 

Thus  much  I fear  my  body  will  be  skeaL— ZVydea. 
to  blame,  reproach,  revile,  or  disgrace ; 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  loully  a^emd. — Spauer. 
to  overpower ; to  snrpass. 

Ue  pass'd  the  mt  as  Cynthia  doth  $hend 
The  lesser  stars.— j^icaser. 

I SnsPARHITE,  shep'ar-dite,  s.  A mineral  which 
I occurs  generally  in  laminar  masses  and  fibrous  * 
j colour  white,  or  greenish  white ; lustre  pearly ; 

I transparent ; translucent  Analysis — magne^ 

I 70 ; water,  30 : sp.gr.  2.33  to  2.G3 ; hardness  = 

I 1.0  to  1.6. 

; Shepherd,  ahep'pttrd,  «.  (sceop-Ayre/,  Sax.)  A 
I man  employed  in  tending  sheep;  a swain ; a lunl 
I lover ; the  pastor  of  a parish,  church,  or  congro- 
I gation,  Shejd)er(r$-<lub,  or  common  muHton^  a 
i variety  of  the  plant  Vcrbascum  tliaspus — the  Ver- 
bascuA  Angu.Htus  of  Dodon.  Shejtherd's-nwUey 
or  Feniij’s  comA,  the  annual  plant  Scandix  pecton 
I veneris,  common  in  waste  fields.  ShtjtkerxTt- 
p*tr$e^  the  plant  Capsella  bursa  pastors,  common 
almost  everywhere  m waste  places. 
rody  a plant  of  the  genus  Dipeacua.  Shepherd's- 
staff,  the  plant  I>i[«acus  pilosus. 

SiiEPitERDExa,  shcp'purd-ca,  s.  A female  who 
tends  sheep* 

SiiEPiiERDlA,  shep-perdVa,  s.  (in  honour  of  WU- 
I liam  Shepherd,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
LiverpooL)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  KlmoginaceiB. 


SHEPHERDISH— SHIBBOLETH.  ( 

Shephekdisii,  shep'purd-ish,  a.  Resembling  a 
shepherd ; suiting  a shepherd ; pastoral ; rustic. 
SiiEPiiERDisx,  ahep'purd-Lun,  s.  Pastoral  life  or 
occupation. 

SnErHEROLY,  ahrp'pnrd-le,  a.  Pastoral;  rnsGc. 
SilERARDiA,  she-rdr'de-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  William 
Sherard,  LLD.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
CinchonaocsL 

Sherhet,  shcr'bet,  s.  (sharbat,  a draught,  shoraia, 
to  drink,  Arab.)  A Persian  beverage,  which  is  a 
sort  of  lemonade  with  the  addition  of  rose  water, 
or  some  other  firagrant  ingredient. 

Sherd,  sherd,  s.  A fragment, — see  Shard. 

SiiERiv,  \ sher^rcef,  s.  {$her\f,  noble,  illustrious, 
SUERirvE,/  Arab.)  A title  given  throughout  I 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  the  Mohammedan  prophet;  an 
adheretit  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  called  Shiahs.  ; 

SuEHiFF,  shcrlf,  s.  (scir-^ertfoy  from  scire,  a shire, 
or  division,  and  gtrtfa,  a rtevcy  a count,  bailiff,  I 
provost,  or  steward,  Sax.)  An  officer  in  each  • 
county,  to  wfacm  U intrusted  tbo  execution  of  the 
laws.  Ho  derives  his  authority  from  two  patenta, 
one  of  which  commits  to  him  the  custody  of  the 
county,  and  the  other  commands  the  inluibitants 
to  aid  him.  In  the  Saxon  period,  be  represented 
the  lord  of  a district,  whether  township  or  bun-  ! 
dred,  at  the  folkmote  of  the  county ; and  within  | 
his  district  he  leriod  the  lord’s  dnes,  and  performed  * 
some  of  bis  judicial  functions.  Sheriff-clerk,  the 
clerk  to  the  i^criff' s court  in  Scotland,  who  alooe 
can  be  notary  to  the  seisins  given  by  the  sheriff, 
proceeding  on  precepts  for  infr-fting  heirs  holding 
I off  the  crown. 

Sheriffalty,  sber'if-al-te,')  s.  Shrievalty,  which 
Sheriffdom,  sberlf-dum,  ( is  the  form  of  the 

Sheriffship,  sheriif-ship,  ^ word  now  most 

Sheriffwick,  sherlf-wik, ) generally  need,  the 
others  being  obsolete  or  nearly  so. — Soe  SlirievaHy. 
Sherris,  ■her'ris,  ^ s.  A name  given  by 

Sherris  Sack,  sher'ris  sak,/  onr  ancestors  to  a 
kind  of  wine,  supposed  to  be  the  ng  rh*  ! 

modern  sherry. — See  Sbenr. 

Your  sAerris  wsiros  the  blood.— 

Good  Ferris  aaek  ascends  me  into  the  bralo,  dries  me 
there  oil  the  Iboliah  dull  vapours,  and  it  spurw 

bcasire. — Skaits. 

Sherry,  eherre,  s,  (from  Xerts  in  Spain,  where  it 
is  made.)  A very  fine  and  wholesome  speciee  of 
wine,  of  a deep  amber  colour,  aromatic  odour,  and 
warm  taste : when  new,  however,  it  is  harsh  and 
fiery,  and  it  docs  not  attain  to  its  full  fiav’our  and 
perfection  till  it  is  kept  for  fifteen  or  twenty  \ 
years ; it  ts  extensively  used  in  tliis  country*  as  a 
dinner  wine.  It  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ; and  In  commerce  it  is  very  extensively 
adulterated. 

Shew,  Shewed,  Shewn. — See  Show,  Showed, 
Shown. 

Shew-breap.— See  under  Show.  i 

Shewer.— See  Shower. 

Shibboleth,  sbiblio-lefA,  s.  (Hebrew,  an  ear  of 
corn,  or  a stream  of  water.)  In  Scripture,  a word 
which  was  made  the  criterion  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Ephraimites  frum  the  Gileadites,  the 
former  of  whom  could  not  correctly  pronounce  tlie 
first  consonant  sound  sh,  and  calli^  the  word  Sik~ 
boleth,  see  Judges  xii.  6 and  6 ; hence,  the  cri» 
tenon  of  a p^arty,  or  that  which  diwringuiBliwi  ons 
party  from  another. 

It  was  the  very  shOiboltth  of  the  party.— &«iA. 
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SlllDE,  shide,  #.  (trxmlan,  to  dirid»*,  Sax.)  A piece 
d]*Ut  off ; n blllrl  of  wood ; n splinter.— Loc*L 
Shikld,  sheeld,  $.  #rvU!on,  to  protect 

or  defend,  Sax.)  A broad  piece  defmMTc 
Armour  held  on  the  left  mrm  ; u buckler ; defence  \ 
shelter;  protection;  one  who  affords  defence  or 
security. 

Fear  not,  Abram ; I am  thy  tXitU,  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward.— <7«ii.  rv.  1. 

In  Botany,  a little  coloured  cup  or  line  with  a hard 
disc,  surrounded  by  a rim,  and  contaitung  the 
fructification  of  lichena  ShUUi-fem^  the  common 
name  of  the  ft*m  plants  of  the  genos  A.«]>idium ; — 
r.  a.  to  protect^  ns  with  a tkUUi;  to  cover  from 
dari)^ ; to  ward  off,  or  defend  against,  as,  clothes 
ihicU  us  from  cold. 

SniELDLEsa,  iheeldlea,  a.  Destitute  of  a shield  or 
of  protection. 

Shif.ldlesslt,  slieeldles-le,  ad.  Without  pro- 
tection. 

SiiiKLDLEsaxE.M,  ahecldles-nos,  s.  The  state  of 
being  shieldlesa. 

SoiFT,  ahiff,  r.  n.  (sK/hr,  to  shift,  to  distribute, 
Swed.  $chi/tfn,  to  istniguish,  part,  or  turn,  Germ.) 
To  move;  to  change  position  or  direction;  to  give 
place  to  other  things ; 

If  tfae  ideas  of  our  mind  eonsUotly  change  and  sAi/I  In 
continunl  sdoocsHloa. — Ijockt. 

to  change  clothes,  particnlarly  the  linen ; to  resort 
to  espe^ents  for  any  purpose,  or  in  any  exigency  ; 
Men  In  distress  will  look  to  tbetnselrea,  and  leave  Uietr 
Sompanivas  to  sAi/1  as  tcU  as  they  can.— L'AWraaTe.  | 

— n.  to  change ; to  transfer  from  one  place  or 
position  to  another;  to  put  out  eff  the  way  by  ; 
some  expedient ; i 

1 *M^d  him  away, 

And  laid  good  ^scusea  on  your  ecstasy i 
to  change,  aa  clotliea.  To  tJti/l  niovl,  to  turn 
quite  round.  To  th\f\  off,  to  defray;  to  defer; 
to  put  away ; to  disengage  one's  self,  as  of  a bur* 
den  or  inconvenience; — a.  a change;  a turning 
from  one  thing  to  another ; hence,  an  expedient 
tried  in  difficulty ; one  thing  tried  when  another 
fails ; in  a bad  sense,  means  refuge ; 

For  little  sonls  on  little  rely. — Drfd^. 

an  artifice;  a stratagem;  illusory  practice.  Among 
workmen,  a relay  or  change  of  hands,  used  in  re* 

I ferenoe  to  men  employed  in  mines,  railways,  or 
j otherwise ; a woman's  under  linen  garment. 

I SniFTca,  shift'or,  $.  One  who  sbiAs,  as  a scene*  , 
thij'ier;  a trickster.  In  Ships,  a person  appointed 
to  aasist  the  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  ahiil* 

' ing  the  a\lt  provisions. 

j SmrriKO,  shifl'lng,  $.  The  act  of  changing  or 
shlffing;  a putting  out  of  the  way  by  some  ex- 
I pedient; 

The  rielssilodes  and  of  mlnlsterisl  roeasuros. 

^Jhtrke. 

1 evasion ; fraud. 

Nought  more  than  nibtill  tk^ingi  did  me  please. 

With  bloodshed,  crafUe,  underrofnlng  men.— 

Mir. /or  Mag. 

Shifttxolt,  ahiftlng-le,  ad.  By  shifts  or  tricks; 
deceitfully. 

' SinFTLBM,  shiftlea,  a.  Destitnto  of  expedients,  or 
\ not  resorting  to  successful  ones;  wanting  means 

to  act  or  lire ; destitute  of  a ahiiL 
SnirTLEaSLT,shifl1es-le,a^  In  a shiftless  manner, 
j SiiiFTXES&NEfiS,  shiftlcs-nes,  i.  The  state  of  being 
sliiftless. 

I SaiiTES,  ^iltae,  t.  nfet.  A sect  of  heretics  among 
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the  Mohammedans  who  n^ect  the  first  three 
caliphs,  prefer  Ali  to  Mahomet,  and  throw  aaids  ' 
the  Sunna,  or  body  of  traditions  concerning  the  < 
prophet,  received  by  his  other  followers. 

SutLF,  sliilf,  s.  (9chU/,  sedge,  Germ  ) Straw.  I 
SuiLL,  aliil,  r.  a.  To  aheIl*^local  in  this  sense);  to 
pat  under  cover— (not  nsed.) — See  Shell  and  Sheal. 
SuiLf.lKO,  shilling,  s.  (tcilUnff,  Sax.  refilling.  Germ, 
perhaps  from  the  Oriental  shakal^  to  weigh.)  An 
English  silver  coin  equal  to  twelve  pence,  or  the 
twentieth  part  of  a pound.  Each  pound  Troy  of  | 
standard  silver  consisting  of  II  oz.  2 dwts.  purs 
silver,  and  1 8 dwts.  alloy,  is  coined  into  66  ahil* 
lings;  so  that  each  shilling  wrighs  87.27  grs. 
containing  80.727  grs.  of  pure  ttlver. 

SiiiiXiailALLi,  sbil-lc'shal-le,  ad.  (Webster  girsa 
the  Russian  «Aa/yi(,  to  be  foolish,  to  play  the  fool, 
as  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  defines  it  as  foolish, 
trifling.  Dr.  Johnsoo  says  it  is  a corrupt  redu- 
plication of  shall  I ? ShUlyghalig  is  a Scotch 
adjective,  signifying  weak,  delicate,  and  supposed 
by  Dr.  Jamieson  to  be  from  sei^,  sUly.)  Irre- 
Bolutoly ; liesitatingly.  | 

1 am  somewhat  daint)*  In  maklDg  a resolation,  bccaiiM 
when  I make  It  1 keep  IL  I doift  atand  iitiU-I-gkaU-I  , 
thro.  If  1 aay't  1 do't.— 

SlTlLT. — See  Shyly. 

Shimmer,  shim'n\ur,  v.  n.  (Scotch,  to  shine,  teyrn- 
rian.  Sax.  scAimmem,  Germ.)  To  gleam ; to 
glisten. — Obsolet*.  | 

Shimmbriko,  ahim'mur-ingyS.  A gleam. — Obsolete,  j 
A litel  tAinifriap  of  lli^it— CAoiMWr.  | 

Shtit,  shin,  «.  (acyn.  Sax.  srAiiene,  Germ.  sAeen,  < 
Dutch.)  The  fore  part  of  the  leg  or  crural  bone,  ] 
or  tibia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  $hm-boiu.  \ 
Shiive,  shine,  p.  fi.  Pret.  and  past  part,  shinrd  or  I 
aAone— (scinon.  Sax.  tchei/utn^  Grrm.  prAynen,  I 

Dutch.  s4-tnn,  loel.)  To  emit  rays  of  light;  to  II 
give  light;  to  beam  with  st«wly  radiance;  to  ex*  | 
hibit  brightness  or  aplmdour;  to  be  lively  and 
animated ; to  be  briliiant ; to  be  uncloudid  ; 

The  mnnn  ahinrs  bright  on  wicb  a nlpht  as  thia,  j 

When  tlK!  Kwret  wi^  did  pratlv  kliw  the  trvea, 

And  they  did  make  no  a(Ajt9.‘—ifkaJca. 
to  be  gloesy ; to  be  gay  or  splendid  ; to  bo  beau-  ii 
tiful ; to  be  eminent,  amapicuous,  or  distinguished,  . 
as,  to  tthint  at  court ; to  be  manifest  or  coasiiicaou.dy  | 
displayed ; 

IxH  your  lipht  so  «Aia<  hoforo  men.  that  they  may  sr«  > 
TOur  p>od  worki,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  Is  lo  : 
hearen.—iVor.  v.  16. 

to  illumine  or  enlighten.  i 

Ccl«»tlal  light 

Skinr  inward,  and  the  mind  thnmglt  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.— Atfioa.  j 

To  cau*e  Jace  to  to  be  |^piti<ras; — #•  | 
fair  weather; 

lte‘1  fair  or  foul,  rain  or  sAiae.— Drydr*.  j 

brightness  ; splendour ; lustre ; gloM. 

Fair  op'ning  to  snmo  court’s  propiUons  rftim. — Tbp*.  I 

SUIKESS. — See  Shyness.  j 

Shiwole,  shing'gl,  $.  {tckindcl,  Germ,  from  $cindo,  j 
1 divide,  L»t.)  A thin  board  sawed  for  cover-  , 
ing  buildings,  Shinplrt  are  made  of  different  I 
lengths,  with  one  end  thicker  than  tl»e  other,  for  j 
the  purpose  of  lapping  one  over  the  other,  in  the  ^ 
manner  of  tiles  or  slates;  the  loose  watcr-wom 
pebbles  on  the  sca-sbore ; — r.  o.  to  cover  with 
shingles,  as,  to  tkinyle  a roof.  ' 

Sm?fGi.E8,  aliing’gles,  a.  (^scinynhim,  low  Lst)  In 
Pathology,  the  Herpes  zoster  of  Bateman,  an  I 
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eniptire  disorder  which  generally  terminatef  in  a 
kind  of  belt  of  scabs  or  pimples  formed  round  the 
trunk  or  abdomen. 

SiuKOLT,  shiog'gle,  a.  Abounding  with  grard  or 
shingle. 

Shiniko,  shln'lng,  «.  Bright;  splendid;  radiant; 
illustrious ; dktiaguished ; conspicuous ; — s.  effu- 
sion or  dearness  of  light. 

8111NINOKE8S,  sbinlng-nes,  s.  Brightness  { splen- 
dour.— Not  much  u^. 

] The  epithets  ntarmontu,  ebtimau,  cmdidu$,  are  all  a^ 
' pHml  to  beauty  by  the  Roman  poeta,  aometlmea  as  to  their 

I shape,  and  t-metimta  to  the  rtiawpasss  here  ipoksn  oC— 

I Spowtr’s  CVito. 

SlUKT,  shi'oe,  0.  Bright ; lominoos ; splendid. 

The  night 

Is  thintf,  and  they  ear  ve  shall  embattle 
Dy  the  second  hour  o the  mom. — SMakt. 

Snip,  ship,  (»cyp,  Sax.)  An  affix  to  many  words, 

I denoting  office,  quality,  or  state,  as  $tetc€trd$h^^ 
' tonUkip. 

I Su  IP,  ship,  s.  (sc^,  sejfp,  Sax.  scA(p,  Dutch,  scopAo, 

I a boat,  Lat.  Germ.  $kfpp,  Swed.  the  Saxon 

word  is  from  $<xapian,  to  form,  to  build.)  A large 
decked  and  masted  vessel  or  building  adapted  for 
navigation : the  term  is  restricted  by  seamen  to  a 
vessel  which  has  a fore,  a main,  and  a mixzen  mast, 
with  a topmast  and  top-gafiant  mast  to  each,  and 
in  which  the  yards,  in  sailing  before  the  wincL,  are 
braced  square,  the  mizzen  s^  alone  being  usually 
in  a fore  and  aft  position.  Ship-bo^y  a boy  who 
serves  on  board  a ship.  Ship-buildery  a naval 
architect,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  construct 
j ships  or  other  vessels.  Shtp-buUdmpy  naval  archi- 
I lecture,  or  business  of  a ship-builder.  Ship~ 

I eorptnter,  a ship-wright.  Sh^chandJery  one  who 

i deals  in  all  descriptions  of  ship  fumitnre.  Ship- 
tfton,  an  obsolete  term  for  a s^or.  Ship-matUry 
the  commander  of  a ship.  In  English  History, 
j ship-mone^y  a tax  of  a ship  for  the  king's  use, 

[ imposed  on  every  county  by  Charies  I.  without 

; consent  of  parliament,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
immediate  causes  of  the  discontents  which  ended 
in  the  great  rebellion.  Ship^otenery  or  thip^ 
holJtTy  the  possessor  of  a ship  or  ships.  Ship- 
thapey  in  a seaman-like  manner.  Ship-wru/kty 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  die  wood- 
work of  sliips  or  other  vessels; — r.  a.  {$cfpiatiy 
Sax.)  to  put  on  board  a vessel ; to  convey  hy 
water;  to  transport; 

The  ran  no  sooner  shall  the  moontalns  touch, 

Bat  we  will  thip  him  hence. — Skalu. 

to  receive  into  a vessel,  as  to  skip  a sea. 

SuiPBOARD,  ship'borde,  s.  The  plank  of  a ship.— 
Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

They  have  mode  sU  thy  of  fir-treee  of  Senir ; 

they  have  taken  cedars  of  LiebanoQ  to  make  masts  for 

thee.— Acei.  xzrtl.  6. 

On  shipboard,  or  ashipboard,  in  a ship,  or  on 
board  a ship. 

SiiirLR88,  shiples,  a.  Destitute  of  ships. 

SuiPMATE,  ship'inate,  s.  One  who  serves  on  board 
the  same  vessel  with  another. 

Sbipmekt,  ship'menl,  s.  The  act  of  putting  any- 
thing on  board  a ship  or  other  reseel ; the  goo^ 
or  things  shipped. 

SuiFPEN,  ship'pn,  s.  (scipai,  Sax.)  A stable ; a 
I cowhouse. — Obsolete. 

I Sktpatu  and  dairies.— (7ilaiiMr. 

SfUPPlKO,  ship'ping,  a.  Relating  to  sbipe,  as  dip- 


ping ooneems;— s.  ships  in  general;  fleet;  pas* 
sage  in  a ship. 

They  took  $kippin9,  and  easM  to  Capernaam  seeking 
for  Jesus.— VoAii  vl.  24. 

, SaiPSHTBBAKD,  shipsTius-bond,  s.  A person  antho- 
rised  by  mandate,  oommisrion,  or  otherwise,  to  be 
I agent  or  commissioner  of  a ship  for  the  owners. 
Shipwreck,  ship'rek,  s.  {ship  and  vrtek.')  The 
destruction  of  a vessel  by  being  cast  ashore,  or 
broken  to  pieces  by  beating  against  rocks  and  the 
like ; the  parts  of  a shattered  vessel — (unusual  in 
this  sense)  ; destruction ; miscarriage ; 

Holding  £alth  and  a good  eonecienee ; which  iwime  hav- 
ing pot  away,  oonoernlng  folth  have  made  shipwtdu— 
1 7%n.  1. 19. 

— ^.o.  to  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or  shallows; 
to  suffer  the  perils  of  bmng  cast  away. 
Shipwrecked,  ship'rekt,  a.  and  part.  Cast 
ashore;  dasb^  upon  Um  rocks  or  banks,  as  a 
shipvTtcktd  mariner ; hence,  thrown  Into  distress 
or  difficulty. 

Skipwrtek'd  apon  a kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

Mo  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  ms,—Shdha. 
Shire,  shire,  s.  (setV,  icyre,  a division,  from  scenrn, 
to  divide,  Sax.)  In  England,  a division  of  ter- 
ritory, otherwise  called  a county;  originally,  it 
was  a divirion  of  the  kingdom  under  the  jori^ic- 
tion  of  an  caii  or  count,  whoee  authority  was 
intrusted  to  the  sheriff',  shirt-rttvsy  on  which 
officer  the  government  ultimately  devolved.  In 
Composition,  this  word  is  pronounced  sAeer,  as  in 
Yoikshire,  Yawk'sidr.  Shire-clerky  an  officer 
who  assists  the  sheriff  in  keeping  the  county 
courts. 

Shibemotb,  sheer'mote,  s.  (scyr-gtmotty  shire- 
meeting,  Sax.)  Anciently,  the  county  court ; an 
assembly  of  the  county  at  the  aarizes ; the  sherifi's 
toum  or  court. — Obsolete. 

Shirk,  sherk,  t.  a.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks, — 
see  Shark.  In  modem  colloqniid  use,  to  avoid ; 
to  get  off  from,  as  to  sAiVib  a creditor. 

Shirt,  shert,  s.  (seyrta,  IceL  seyrf,  abort,  Sax.)  A 
loose  gannent  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  men  and  boys  next  the  body ;— e.  a.  to 
cover  or  clothe,  as  with  a shirt. 

Ah  1 for  ao  many  soaU,  as  but  this  mom 
Were  cioth'd  with  flosk,  and  warm'd  with  vital  blood, 
Bat  naked  now,  or  shirtsd  bot  with  nlr^—Drydtm. 
SniRTiKO,  sherting,  «.  Cloth  for  sbirta. 
SuiRTLSSS,  shcrtles,  a.  Wanting  a shirt 
Shist.— See  Schist 

SniTTAH,  shit'ta,  Is.  In  Scripture,  a sort  of  pre- 
SuiTTiif,  shit'tim,/  cions  wood,  of  which  the 
tables,  altars,  and  boards  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
were  made : the  wood  Is  said  to  be  very  honl, 
tough,  smooth,  and  beautiful. 

Sbittle,  eh  it'll,  a.  (see  Shoot)  Wavering;  ua- 
, settled. — Obsolete. 

Wo  pass  not  what  the  people  say  or  thinks, 

Their  shUtis  hate  makes  none  hot  cowards  shrlnke.— 
Aftr.  /or  Map. 

SmiTLECOCK. — See  Shuttlecock. 

Shittlekess,  ahit'tl-nes,  s.  Unsettledueis ; in- 
constancy.—-Obsolete. 

The  vain  shiuitneu  of  an  uneonstaiit  head.— Barrel. 
Shite,  shive,  s.  (tehuf,  Dutch,  schsibe,  Germ.)  A 
slice,  as  of  bread ; a shaving  or  thick  lamina — 
(obsolete  in  these  senses);  a little  piece  or  frag- 
ment, IS,  the  of  flax  made  ^ breaking. 
Sbiter,  sbiv'ur,  s.  (scAsr/er,  a splinter,  slate,  Ckrm.) 
Among  miners,  frisbie  ^ale;  a small  piece  or 
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SHIVEaiNG— SllOCKINGNKSS. 


SHOD— SHOOK. 


fri^ent  into  which  A thing  breaks  bj  anj  sudden 
violence. 

lie  would  pound  thee  Into  $kivers  with  his  flat,  as  a sailor 
breaks  a bls^it — 8haks. 

In  Nautical  language,  a little  wheel;  a aheare; — 
r.  0.  to  break  into  shivers ; to  shatter ; to  dash  to 
pieces  by  a blow ; — r.  n.  to  fall  into  shivera. 

Hadst  thou  been  ought  but  gCMummer,  feathera, 

8<>  many  fatbom<i  down  pn<clpllnting, 

Them'dst  sAitvr’ii  like  an  egg. — SKtiki. 
to  (juake;  to  shudder;  to  shake,  as  w*ith  neue, 
cold,  fear,  or  horror;  to  be  alToctcd  with  a thnlUng 
sensation  like  that  of  chilliness. 

Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and 
make  all  Uie  body  shiver.-^BacoK. 

SBivERlira,  shir'er-ingf  s.  A falling  to  pieces;  dis> 
memberment ; 

Upon  the  breaking  and  thwrimf  of  a great  atate^  yon 
may  be  sure  to  have  wan.— ZlOcoa. 
a trembling ; a quaking. 

Panic,  fears,  and  Mitvrtnyx,  centimes  attend  blood-' 
gnilty  meu  as  long  as  they  live. — Ooodman. 
•SiiivBBiNOLT,  abiv'er-ing-le,  ad.  With  ahiveiing 
or  slight  tnnnbilng. 

SiiiVEKr,  afaiv'er-'e,  a.  Easily  falling  Into  many 
pieces ; loosely  cohering ; incompact 
Sqoad,  abode,  s.  A term  among  miners  for  an 
ag:;rpgatioD  of  atones  containing  oru,  mixed  with 
rubbish,  iu  a loose  soil,  sonivtiiues  mnnuig  In  a 
straight  Hue  from  U)c  stuface  to  a vein  of  ore,  from 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  broken  off. 
Suoai>8TON£,  abode 'stone,  a.  A stone  which  occurs 
in  the  collection  of  stones  called  a ihoad. 

Shoal,  ahole,  «.  (ace«/,  a crowd,  Sax.)  A multi- 
tude; a throng;  a crowd;  a shallow,  of  which 
word,  in  this  sense^  probal)ly  $fn*fd  U a contraction ; 
a aonj-bank  ; — v.  n.  to  crowd ; to  throng ; to 
become  mors  shallow ; — a.  shallow ; of  little 
depth. 

SuoALiNESB,  shnIe'e-DM,  a.  Shallowness;  the  state 
I of  aboundiiig  with  shails. 

, Sqoalt,  shole'e,  a.  Abounding  with  shoals  mrahaJ- 
I low  places. 

j Shock,  shok,  $.  (tchok,  a bounce,  jolt,  or  leap, 
Dutch,  cAoe,  a collision,  a shock,  hY)  A violent 
I collision  of  bodies,  or  the  ooncussion  which  it  oc- 
' canons ; >*k)lent  onset ; conflict  of  enemies ; ex- 
temal  violence,  as,  the  $\ocki  of  fortune ; offonoe ; 

I impression  of  dugust. 

! Fewer  tkoeit  a statesman  gives  his  ftiond.— Pomp. 

In  Electricity,  the  effect  prodneed  on  the  animal 
I system  by  its  being  made  a conductor  of  the  fluid 

I contiuned  in  a charged  body— ^sAocite,  Teat.)  a 

. pUe  of  sheaves  of  com ; 

■ DehInd  (he  master  walks,  builds  up  the 

{ Feels  his  heart  heave  with  Joy. — TltomsaH, 

I — o.  a.  to  shake  by  the  sudden  collision  of  a body  ; 

to  meet  force  with  force ; to  encounter ; to  excite 
I horror  or  disgust ; to  oifond  extrooiely ; — r.  n.  to 
I collect  sheaves  into  a pile. 

i Kean  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clc-an  what  Is  shorn, 

I Klitu  bat,  sAocA  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn. — 

I Ttuaer. 

I Smx*KKl>,  ahokt,  pnri.  Struck  as  with  horror; 
offended ; disgust^ 

Shockino,  sbuk'ing,  a.  Affecting  with  horror  or 
disgust. 

SuocRiKOLT,  shok'inc-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to  as 
to  excite  horror  or  disgust. 

Shock ixoNEsa,  abok'iug-uea,  s.  The  state  of  being 
shot^kiug. 
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Shod,  shod.  Frat  and  past  part,  of  to  sAoe.  Used  ! 

for  Shoed.  I 

Shoe,  shoo,  «.  (sem,  Sax.  seAoA,  Germ.)  A cover- 
ing worn  on  the  foot,  usually  made  of  leather ; a I 
plate  or  rim  of  irou  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a horse ; I 
the  plate  of  iron  or  wood  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  ij 
the  runner  of  a sleigh ; the  part  at  the  bottom  of  a i| 
water  trunk  or  leaden  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  { 
of  tl>e  water.  Shi^-hlacky  a person  who  cleans  L 
and  blackens  shoes.  A’Aoe-Aoy,  a boy  who  cleans 
and  blackens  shoes.  Sfuic-hacklt^  a buckle  for 
fastening  a shoe  on  the  foot.  Shoe-hom^  or  $hue~ 
irng-hom^  a horn  naod  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  foot  into  a narrow  shoe.  In  contempt,  any- 
thing by  which  a transaction  is  facilitated ; any- 
thing need  as  a medium. 

I hare  been  a perfect  for  shore  th^ 

twenty  years.  I serred  my  mistress  in  that  capsdty 
above  five  of  the  years,  bt-fore  she  was  shod.  Tboti^n 
she  hod  ninny  who  made  their  appUrations  to  her,  I al- 
ways tboiigbl  myself  the  best  that  in  her  shop. — Sp«rtal>yr. 
Skotdaithfr^  h'ather  for  making  shoos.  Shot- 
avtirr,  one  whose  business  is  to  make  shoes  or 
boots.  Shoi-ttriog,  or  sAoc-fye,  the  string  or  tape 
by  which  the  shoe  is  made  fast  on  the  foot.  In 
Ships,  tkoe  of  the  ORcW,  a small  block  of  wood, 
convex  on  the  back,  and  having  a small  hole  suf- 
ficient to  contain  the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke  on 
the  fureside.  It  is  used  to  prevent  the  anchor 
from  tearing  the  pl.ink  on  the  ship's  bow,  when 
ascenthng  or  descending; — n.  a.  (pret.  and  past 
part,  thod)  to  put  on  shoes,  as,  to  ^toe  a bofM ; to 
cover  at  the  bottom. 

The  whoeU  compoaed  of  crirketa’  bones, 

And  daintily  mi^e  for  the  n'>nco; 

For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  ati'iies, 

With  thiatte-down  they  uKod 
To  $Koe  (iw  anchor^  to  cover  the  flukes  with  a 
broad  triangular  piece  of  plank,  whose  area  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  flukes.  It  U intended  to 
give  the  anchor  a stronger  and  surer  hukl  in  very 
soft  or  oozy  ground. 

SHOELEsa,  tdioo'Ies,  a.  Destitute  of  shoes. 

Caltro;w  very  much  incommoded  the  tKodtet  Moors.— 

Dr.  Atiditpo. 

SiiOER,  shoo'ur,  a.  A farrier;  <»e  who  shoes  horses. 
SMCXi,  shog,  «.  {tchog,  to  jog,  to  shako,  to  moi*e 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  ackocken  or  achucken^ 
Teut.)  A violent  ooncusrion— {not  in  use); 

Another’s  dirina  how  he  did  adoiv, 

Which  with  a »kog  casts  all  the  hair  before,— /b'y'ira. 

— a.  to  shako ; to  agitate  ; to  more  off;  to  be- 
gone ; to  j(^. — A low  but  very  old  word. 

Will  you  $lu>g  off  ^—Shaka. 

Shoogiko,  shog'ging,  «.  Coucussioo;  agitatioiL — 

Not  in  usQ. 

ThnrKijfh  the  violenoe  of  such  [they]  all  leapt 

oat  of  the  coach— //orawTr’s  7Va^«/y  oj  Braa  (l&bl). 
SuoooLR,  shog'gl,  t!.a.(aehoggle.,  Soot  from  kHocIxU 
to  shake,  to  dangle,  Tent)  To  shake ; to  joggle. 
SiioKB,  shone.  Pret  and  past  part  of  to  afUne, 

Shoo. — S«?  Shough. 

Sii(X>R,  shook.  I’a^t  part,  of  to  sAojbe; — a.  in  Com- 
merce, a cask  of  hogshead  staves  prepared  for  il<m»  ; 
boards  for  boxes  of  suvar  prepared  and  fitted  fur 
nse,  bear  the  same  name. 

Shook,  shoon,  a.  The  old  plural  of  ahoe — still  in 
UM  in  .Scollaml 

fipare  none  but  snch  a.<i  gn  in  clouted  fAooa, 

For  they  are  tlirifty  honest  men.— 

The  dnlt  awain 

Treails  U on  dally  with  Ills  clouted  sAoon.— J/ih**. 
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SHOOT-^HOP, 


SHORE— SHORT. 


SnooT,  shoot,  r.  a.  Preterite  end  past  part.  sAo/, 
$ctftan^  to  shoot,  dart,  rush,  transfer,  or 
point  with  the  finger,  &m.)  To  discharge  and 
cause  to  be  driren  with  speed  or  violence ; to  emit, 
dart,  or  thnist  forth ; to  let  off,  as  a bow  when 
shot ; to  strike  or  kill  with  anything  shi>t,  as  with 
an  arrow  or  bullet ; to  posh  forth  or  send  ODt,  as 
a plant  its  branches ; 

Like  a tall  oak,  how  leamloa 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots.— 
Dtnkamt. 

to  posh  forward  soddenly,  as,  to  lAoor  the  bolt  of 
a dixw ; to  posh  ont  or  thnist  forward,  as,  to  $hoot 
out  the  lip ; to  pass  swiftly  through. 

Thus  havioft  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  rnmnd, 

With  forioua  hasta,  and  tkoott  the  Styglaa  ioand.— 

l>r^den. 

In  Carpentij,  to  fit  two  surfaces  together  by 
planing ; — v.  n.  to  perform  the  act  of  discharging 
and  propelling  with  forte  by  means  of  an  engine 
or  instrament,  aa,  to  thoot  at  a mark;  to  ger< 
mjnat# ; to  increase  in  vegetable  or  animal  growth ; 
The  monarch  oak,  tlie  patriarch  of  the  trooa, 

8X00U  rising  up,  snd  spreads  by  slow  detn^a.— 
Drydfn. 

to  form  by  an  arrangement  of  particles  into  spi- 
cule, as  in  czystsliaation ; to  pass  niiudly  or  move 
t with  velocity ; 

There  »hot  s streaminr  lamp  along  the  sky, 

Which  on  the  wingod  lightning  seemed  to  Ry.—Drfdm. 
1 to  protuberate ; to  be  pushed  ont ; to  jut ; to 
penetrate,  as  an  arrow ; 

Thy  words  sAoot  thrc»ngh  ray  heart, 

1 Melt  my  resolves,  snd  turn  me  all  to  love.— 

1 to  fee)  a quick,  darting  pain.  To  $fiout  nkead,  to 
ontstrip  in  running,  flying,  or  sailing.  To  be  shot 
\ q/|  to  be  discharged  or  cleared  of ; — s.  the  act  of 

prapclling  anything  with  violence ; the  act  of  strik- 
ing or  endeavouring  to  strike  with  a missive 
weapon ; 

Thus  will  I save  ray  credit  in  the  sAoot, 

Not  wonoding;  pity  would  not  lot  me  do't.— 

I the  act  of  pushing  forth;  the  thing  pushed  forth, 
aa  a young  branch.  Formerly,  it  seems  also  to 
!l  have  signified  a young  swine;  and,  in  the  form 
I sAote,  it  is  the  name  of  a fish. 

' Shooter,  shoot'or,  s.  One  who  shoots ; ansreher; 

I a gunner, 

I I Shooting,  shoot'ing,  s.  The  act  of  impelling  with 
1 1 force,  as  from  a bow  or  gun ; a sensation  of  quick, 

' I darting  pain.  In  Sportsmanship,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  lulling  game  with  fire-arms.  In  Carpentry, 
the  act  of  planing  the  edge  of  a board  straight 

1 and  out  of  winding.  Skootinp-boanit,  two  boards 

j Joined  gether,  with  their  sides  lapped  upon  each 

{ other,  so  as  to  form  a rebate  for  making  short 
! joints.  In  Printing,  ihootingstick^  a stick  used 

by  the  compositor  in  locking  up  a form ; — part  a. 

\ darting,  as,  a ihooting  pain. 

I Smoott,  shoot'e,  a.  Of  equal  growth  or  sixe. — 

I Local. 

j Shop,  shop,  e.  (sdiope,  Norm,  uxoppa,  a depository, 
Sax.)  A building  in  which  goods  are  sold  by  re- 
tail; a building  in  which  mechnnica  work  a. 
to  visit  shops  for  making  purchases — used  chiefly 
in  the  participle,  as,  the  lady  is  ihoppinff; — r. «, 
among  workmen,  to  provide  with  employment,  as, 
I expect  to  be  $hopj^  to-tnorrow.  Shop-board^ 
a bench  on  which  woric  is  performed.  Shop-book^ 
a book  in  which  a tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 
Shopkeeper^  a trader  who  sells  go^  by  retail,  in 


distinction  from  a merchant,  who  sells  by  whole- 
sale. Shoplijier^  one  who  steals  anything  in  a 
shop ; one  who,  under  pretence  of  buying  goods, 
takes  occasion  to  steal.  ShopUfimg^  larceny  com- 
mitted in  a shop.  Shoplikty  like  the  shop  ; low; 
vulgar. 

Be  she  uever  so  thopiike  or  raeretrldeus.— B.  Jtmaon. 
Shopman^  a petty  trader;  one  who  serves  in  a 
shop. 

Sho&b,  shore,  s.  (score,  Sax.)  The  coast  or  land 
adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  to  a large  lake  or 
river  ;—(escoro.  Span,  and  Tort,  scAoor,  Dutch,) 
a piece  of  limber  or  other  material  placed  in  such 
a direction  as  to  prop  up  a w'all  or  other  heavy 
1)ody;  a buttress — (see  likewise  Sewer,  which  is 
sometimes  spelled  and  commonly  pronounced  as 
this  word) ; — 1>.  a.  to  prop ; to  support  by  a ahore, 
usually  with  «p,  as,  to  $hore  up  a building  ; to  set 
on  shore— (obsolete  in  tlus  sense.) 

I will  bring  theae  two  ronles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him ; if  he  think  It  fit  to  «Aore  them  again,  let  him  call 
me  Togao.— Shake. 

Short  b also  the  old  preterite  of  the  verb  to  thtar» 
I’m  glad  thy  father’s  dead; 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  ami  pum  grief 
Sh^  bU  old  thread  in  twain. — ShaJu. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  still  cmnnion  in  Scotland. 
Robin  $her€  In  hairst, 

She  ahon  vi'  him.— ^nts. 

Shore-teted^  the  plant  Littorella  lacnstris. 
Shouea,  sbo'ro-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
afterwards  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Teignmouth, 
late  governor  of  ihmgal.)  A genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  East  Indies  : Order,  Dipterocarpacea;. 
SiiORRLKSS,  aborelos,  a.  Haring  no  shore  or  coast ; 

of  indefinite  or  unlimited  extent. 

Shorzlino,  shorcling,  '1  s.  The  skin  of  a living 
Shorliho,  sborling,  / sheep  shorn,  as  distinct 
from  the  otorlin^,  or  akin  taken  from  a dead  sheep. 
SiioRL. — See  Schorl. 

Suorlite,  shorlite,  a.  (from  Schorl)  A mineral 
of  a straw  colour,  acctirring  at  Altenbrirg  in  Saxony, 
in  a rock  of  quarts  and  mica.  It  is  the  Pychrite 
of  Hany  and  Brongniart 
SUOBM,  ahome.  Past  part,  of  ahearj 
80  m««  the  Danite  strong, 

£%ora  of  his  sUvngUt.— jViGoa. 

-^•porL  a,  haring  the  hau  or  wool  cut  off  or  sheared, 
aa  a ahom  lamb. 

Short,  shawrt,  a.  (^acort^  aeeorf.  Sax.)  Nut  long; 
not  of  the  proper  or  usual  length;  of  brief  duration; 
not  of  adequate  extent  or  quantity;  deficient; 
defective;  imperfect;  scanty;  not  adequately  sup- 
plied or  friruisbed ; not  far  distant,  in  time ; 

He  emnmanded  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
him,  to  bo  ready  by  a tKort  day. — tHarnwIoa. 

narrow;  contracted;  limited; 

Tbeir  own  $hort  ondcntaadtngs  reach  no  farther  than 
the  present.— 

brittle ; friable ; breaking  easily  to  tbe  touch  or 
taste. 

His  fleah  U not  firm,  but  akeri  and  tastelcM.—  Walkm. 
To  be  ahorty  to  be  scantily  supplied,  as,  I am  abort 
of  money.  To  cotne  ahorty  to  fail,  or  not  to  do 
what  is  necessary,  demanded,  or  expected ; not  to 
reach  or  obtain.  To  cut  ahor%  to  shorten,  abridga, 
or  contract ; to  depopulate  or  destroy. 

In  those  days  the  Lord  began  to  cut  Israel  ahori : and 
Kazael  smote  them  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.— 9 ifmgs 

X.89. 
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SHORTEN— SHOBV. 


SHOT— SHOUGH. 


ir 


To  fall  thorty  to  become  InAdequnto  or  scantr  ; to 
I fail,  or  not  to  accomplish,  as,  to  foil  thort  in  duty ; 
' to  ^ less  or  not  to  reach,  aa,  the  measure  ftU  $h^t 
of  the  estimate.  To  $top  sAorf,  to  stop  at  oooe, 
or  without  reaching  the  point  intended.  To  twm 
$horty  to  turn  on  the  qiot  occupied,  without  mak- 
I ing  a compass. 

For.  be  ■truck  with  all  his  ml^ht, 

Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knlRhL^^Sfdeii. 

In  akorty  briefly ; to  sum  up  in  a few  words ; — $. 
I a summary  account ; 

Tbe  tkort  and  long  is,  our  play  la  preferr'd.^Aala. 
'—ad,  not  long; 

, Beauty  and  youth, 

I And  sprightly  hope,  and  sAorl  enduring  Joy.— iVydni. 

; •— e.  a.  to  shorten  ; 

1 Sorrow  Aorutk  tbe  life  of  many  a man.— Oboaoer. 

* —V.  n.  to  be  defident ; to  decrease ; 

! HU  syght  ira«tcth,  his  wytte  mynyshetb,  his  lyf 
I a!ufrt€tk.^Tke  Book  0/ Good  MatUKra  (l4SR). 

I (obsolete  as  a rerb.)  Short-brtcUhe^  haring  a 
I quick,  short  respiration.  8hori-<omingy  a failure 

' the  usual  purpose,  amount,  or  quantity;  a fail- 

ure of  fall  performance,  as  a duty.  8hort~datody 
haring  short  time  to  run  till  duo,  aa  a bill.  8hoTi“ 
dSroipn,  being  of  short  breathing;  imperfectly  in- 
spired, as  breath.  8hort-handy  stenography;  a 
compendious  method  of  writing,  by  substitnting 
cbanicten,  abbreriations,  or  symbols,  for  words 
or  letters — when  characters  are  employed  repre- 
senting sounds,  instead  of  letters,  it  is  called 
phonography.  Skori-jomUdy  a horse  is  slid  to  be 
short-jointed  when  the  pastern  U short.  Shorts 
liredy  not  liring  or  lasring  for  a long  time ; of  short 
conCinusoce,  as  ahortdivfd  pleasure.  Shori-rd>y  a 
rib  situated  under  the  sternum,  to  which  it  is  not 
attached.  ShorisiglUy  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
see  distinctly  only  at  short  distances ; short- 
rigfatedness.  Short-tigkUdy  haring  a defect  in 
risioD,  by  which  things,  when  distimt,  are  indis- 
tinctly seen;  figurarirely,  not  able  to  look  into  futu- 
rity ; not  able  to  understand  things  of  deep  import 
or  remote  consequences.  Shori-^hUdneUy  the 
quality  of  being  short-sighted.  Shori-wtUtedy 
haring  a short  waist  or  body.  Shori-tcindttiy 
affected  with  shortness  of  breath.  8hort~iciUrd, 
haring  little  wit;  not  wise;  scantily  endowed  with 
judgment  or  intellect 

Shortett,  shawr'tn,  v.  a.  (Myrfois,  Sax.)  To  make 
short  in  time,  extent,  or  measure ; to  abridge ; to 
lessen;  to  curtail;  to  contract;  toconflne;  tore- 
strain  : to  lop : to  deprive ; to  make  paste  short 
or  triable  with  butter  or  lard ; — v.  n.  to  become 
short  or  shorter,  a.%  the  day  thortena ; to  contract, 
as,  a cord  akortena  by  being  wet 

SBORTBimro,  abawrt'ning,  a.  In  Cookery,  that 
which  renders  paste  short  and  friable,  ss  butter  or 
lard. 

Srobtlt,  shawrtle,  ad.  Quickly ; soon ; in  a little 
time. 

SllORTK£B,sbawTt'nur,  s.  He  or  that  which  shortens. 

SllORTTTESS,  ehawrt'nes,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
short  in  space  or  in  time;  fewness  of  words ; brevity ; 
conciseness;  want  of  reach  or  power  of  retention ; 
deficiency ; imperfection ; limited  extent. 

SnoRT,  sho're,  a.  Lying  near  the  shore  or  coast — 
Not  used. 

Tbe  «Aory  psrts  are  geoeralty  some  fathoms  deep.— 

Bamat. 


SaoT,  shot,  f.  {acoty  from  acotian  or  acfotan,  to  shoot,  [ 
dart,  or  rush,  Sax.)  The  act  of  shooting;  the  : 
discharge  of  a missile  weapon,  as,  1 heard  a ahot;  ^ 
the  flight  of  a missile  weapon,  or  the  distance  which 
it  passes  from  tbe  engine  by  which  it  is  discharged, 
as,  a piatol^akot;  anything  emitted  or  cast  forth; 
YtoleiU  and  tempestaoua  storma  and  of  rain.- 
Rag,  Tkeol,  j 
that  which  is  discharged,  as  a ball  or  ballet ; small  * 
pellets  of  lead  used  in  numbers  at  a time  for  kRling 
fowls  and  other  small  animals : of  this  Uiere  are  ' 
several  kind*,  distinguished  by  Nos.,  avan-akoty  I 
being  the  largest  Mosket  balls  are  called  arnnU-  ' 
akot.  Romd-akoty  cast-iron  balls  to  be  discharged  j 
by  cannon,  the  different  kinds  of  which  are  distin-  I 
guisbed  from  each  other  by  their  weights  in  pouirds,  | 
as,  an  eightetn-pound  sAot,  the  cannon  firing  which  I 
is  called  an  righteen-ponnder.  DonbU-keadfd  or  I 
Bar-akot,  consists  of  a ball  cut  into  two  equal  I 
parts  and  united  by  a bar.  Cose  or  Canider^ahoty  j 
is  fonnod  by  filling  a cylindrical  ea.«e  or  canister  with 
small  shot  Grape-^ty  a combination  of  balls 
put  into  a canvas  bag  and  corded  strongly  together, 
so  as  to  form  a sort  of  cylinder,  whose  diameter  is 
equal  to  that  of  a ball  adapted  to  the  cannon.  Lan~ 
ffrtl-akoiy  comdats  of  |ueccs  of  iron  of  any  shape  [ 
tied  together  in  a cyfiudrical  form,  corresfioiiding  to  I 
the  bore  of  tbe  cannon  from  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
charged. Sphtrieal-caat^diot  or  ShrapwU^^ially  ^ 
a cast-iron  shell,  onc-balf  of  which  is  solid  sod  tbe 
other  hollow,  and  filled  with  small  shot  and  powder,  1 
into  which  a fusee  is  driven,  which,  when  projected  - 
fiom  a mortar,  takes  fire.  Shot-belted,  wearing  > 
a belt  carrying  shot.  Shot-lockera,  long  pieces  of  I 
wood  pierced  writb  boles  like  cups,  in  which  the  ' 
shot  is  placed  alone  the  sides  snd  round  the  ' 
batchwsys.  Shot-racka,  wooden  frames  bolted  to  I 
tbe  head-ledges  round  the  hatchways  for  holding  I 
tbe  different  kinds  of  shot.  Shot  of  a cabky  the  I 
splicing  of  two  cables  together,  or  tbe  whole  length  I 
of  the  cables  thus  united.  To  ahot  the  gwUy  to 
load  tbe  ordnance  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  ball ; — (sceo/,  money,  price,  trilmte. 
Sax.)  a reckoning ; a charge  or  proportional  share  | 
of  a reckoning.  I 

As  the  fond  of  our  pleasure,  let  each  pay  bis  ; 

Far  henoe  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  thu  sot.— Jomaon. 
Shot-frte  or  Scoi-frte^  clear  of  the  reckoning ; not  f 
to  be  hurt  by  shot ; j 

He  beUeres  himself  to  bo  ekaa-free,  and  so  wiU  run  ' 
among  the  hall  of  a battle. — Ftlkcm. 

unpunished — (obsolete  In  the  lost  two  senses).  ' 
Si^-holty  the  hole  made  by  a bullet  discharged. — | 
See  also  Shoot,  of  which  ahot  is  tbs  preterite  and  j 
past  participle. 

Shots,  abote,  a,  (aeeoty  Sax.)  The  fish  Trutta  ; 

minor,  a species  of  trout.  ! 

Shottb!!,  sbot'tn,  a.  Haring  ejected  tbe  spawn;  | 
Touirh  withered  tnifBes,  ropy  wlno.  a dish  j 

Of  ahaUen  herring  or  Male  tUnkins  flah.— Prydm.  i 

shooting  out ) j 

That  Dook-sAotteM  Ule  of  AIMon. — Shaka.  j 

sprained ; dislocated.  1 

Uls  bone — shoulder-aAoMea. — SKaka,  j 

^ This  word  is  the  old  past  part,  of  ahooty  and  now 
obsolete,  or  nearly  so.  ‘ 

SHOi^on,  shok,  a.  A spedes  of  ehaggy  dog.  | 

In  tho  catalone  ye  be  for  men. 

As  hound  and  frreyhuiindA,  mon(7i>*lii,  spanlrls,  enrv, 
Shmtgk*,  water-ruRM,  and  deroi-wolvea  are  'eloped  I 

All  by  the  name  uf  dugs. — SkaUa.  |i 


Dkiiti- 


Shocoii,  tboo,  V,  a.  (scMewhe^  0«nn.)  To  ac«re ; 
to  drive  mwaj  by  frighting — need  onij  in  scaring 
fowls  or  cattle,  and  in  the  imperative. 
SJtemtktskompIkt  op  to  yoor  eoep^  A FUt, 

Should,  shAL  The  preterite  of  the  verb  jAof/,  and, 
like  it,  DOW  used  as  an  aiuuliary,  denoting  either 
past  rime,  or  conditional  present  time : it  follows 
ri*"*^**'  rules  of  ooDstnction  to  those  which  rrg;a- 
late  the  nse  of  sAo/^  but  in  ite  applicarions  ^ 
proacbee  more  genendlj  to  the  signifioarion  of  its 
Saxon  origin  scenAm,  to  owe,  or  to  be  obliged,  as 
in  the  expression,  you  $kouU  obey  your  parents, 
it  implies  the  dnty  or  obligatioD  you  are  under  to  do 
so.  Should  6e,  ought  to  be ; a proverbial  phrase, 
eonveying  some  censoie,  contempt,  or  irony. 

The  fSM»  look  opOD  their  fluher  as  a clown,  and  the 
} boys  think  their  mother  do  better  than  aha  tkouU  bt. — 

I AMison, 

t SUOULDIR,  ehole'dar,  s.  (sewlidbr,  senUer,  Sax. 

I oehulUr,  Germ.  acAostfer,  Dutch.)  The  joint  by 
which  the  arm  of  a human  being,  or  the  fore  leg 
I of  a quadruped,  ia  connected  with  the  body ; in 

I men,  the  projectioa  from  the  neck  hoiixontally  by 

i the  bones  called  scapuis  or  shoulder-blades ; the 

; upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  an  cut  for 

I market,  aa,  a aho^ldtr  of  mutton  j in  the  plnnJ, 

i the  upper  part  of  the  back ; 

! Adorn  her  ^entidert  (ell  her  length  oT  hair. — Dr^dm. 

■ firaarively,  support;  snataioing  power,  or  that 
I which  elevates  snd  sustains ; 

I The  king  has  cured  me;  and  from  tbcee 
I These  rulaed  plUan,  out  of  pity  taken 

! A load  would  alak  a navy. — SheUtt, 

' Among  Artificera,  any  rectangular  projection  from 

I the  body  of  a thing,  aa,  the  iAoolder  of  a tenon, 

I the  pbue  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  f»eoe  of 

i timbv  from  which  the  tenon  projeota.  In  For- 

I tificarioo,  the  angle  of  a bastion  inclnded  between 

j the  fue  and  flank w.  a.  to  puab  or  thrust  with 

the  shoulder;  to  push  with  violence; 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  rugged  shore, 

Aa  they  the  earth  wonU  tkcmldtr  from  her  seat. 

8pe»$er, 

to  take  opom  the  ahoolder,  as,  to  ohotdder  a musket. 
Skoulder-htUy  a belt  that  pasiet  across  the  shoulder. 
Shotddor^Uadty — see  Sea[mU.  Skoolder-dapper^ 
one  who  ch^  another  on  the  ahoolder;  a 8b«riff*s 
officer ; one  who  nsee  pest  familiarity, 
i A back  frlea^  a shflaMsrctopasf,  one  tluU  oommands 
I The  paaaages  of  aUeys.--^AIaas. 
i Shoulder  knot,  an  amammtal  knot  of  ribbon  or 
lace,  worn  on  the  shoulders ; so  epaolet  Skoulder- 
peg^edy  srifl^  sod  iMsrij  Incapable  of  motion ; ap- 
i pbed  to  horses.  Shoulder-^hottm,  strained  m the 
ahoolder,  as  a horse.  ShotiUer-slip, 
of  the  e^older,  or  of  the  homenis. 

; SaouT,  sbowt,  e.  M.  (from  the  same  root  as  sAoot, 

I and  applied  to  sound  thrown  from  the  mouth.)  To 
i utter  a loud  and  sudden  ontery  in  joy  or  triumph, 

I or  to  animate  in  an  onset  a vehement  and 
I sodden  outciy,  partienUriy  of  a mnlritnde,  ex- 
presslng  joy,  trinmph,  or  animated  oonrage  i eome> 
times  intended  in  deririon  ;«e.  a.  to  treat  with 
I ncm  and  shouts,  with  at 

That  man  would  be  $JkamUit  si  who  should  come  forth 
j la  his  greabpandfalber'a  sult<-£p.  B4U. 

■ Shootkb,  ebowt'nr,  s.  One  who  shoots, 

I Shoutiico,  ahowtmg,  t.  The  act  of  sboutbg;  a 
I loud  ooterr,  expressive  of  joy  or  enimarion. 

I Shots,  shuv,  v.  a.  (scu/i'u,  teeffim,  Sax.  scAtoren, 

' Tou  II.  4 a 
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I Dutch,  scA»e6eM,  s(AM/y>eA,  Germ.)  To  push;  to 
propel ; to  push  by  maiu  strength ; 

In  the  corrupted  current  of  this  world  jj 

Offenee’s  gilded  band  may  by  Ju^tloe;  m’ 
And  uft  'tie  seen  tb«  wicked  prise  itaelf  I 

Buys  out  the  law..— .MoU.  | 

to  push  or  press  agmnst.  | 

Behold  e reverend  sire  ‘ I 

Crawl  through  the  atneta,  aAoeed  on  or  rudely  pftssod  , 1 
By  his  own  aoua.— i 
To  shove  away,  to  push  to  a distance ; to  thrust 
off.  To  sAore  jy,  to  push  away ; to  delay  or  to  ] 
reject  To  skovt  offy  to  thrust  or  push  away.  To  ' 
shove  down,  to  overthrow  by  pu^ng ; — v.  n.  to  [ 
push  or  drive  forward ; to  urge  a course;  to  move 
in  a boat  by  a pole  instead  of  oan;— s.  the  act  of  | 
shoving;  a pn>h 

SooTBL,  shuv'vl,  s.  (aeq^  Sax.  schaufd,  Germ.)  i 
An  instrument  oonsisring  of  a broad  eooop  or  hol- 
low blade  with  a handle,  used  by  way  of  thovingy  1 1 
for  taking  up  and  throwing  earth  or  other  loose  I 
snbstancee;— V.  a.  to  take  up  and  throw  with  a ] 
shovel : to  lift  up,  as  with  a shovel.  | i 

Ducks  sAomI  them  up  as  they  swim  along  tha  water.^  ! 

Dtrkamk  l( 

Shovd-ioardy  a board  on  which  persons  play  by 
sliding  metal  pieoes  at  a marie.  | 

SuoTELLEB,  shov'el-luT,  s.  Tbs  Anas  clypeats,  a > 
spedee  of  duck.  I 

Show,  aho,  9.0.  Preterits  aAowe<t  past  part.  sAowit  or 
showedy  (sceawiim,  Sax.  scAomoen,  Dutch,  scAomm,  | 
Genn.)  To  exhibit  to  the  view  of  others ; to  con- 
tain in  a visible  form ; 1 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whenee  to  raise  I 

If  sgnifloenee ; and  what  eon  heaven  vhov  mure  7— Jinika.  | 
to  make  or  to  enable  to  eee,  perceive,  or  know ; 
to  prove  or  make  manifest ; | 

I*U  to  the  dtadei  repair,  j 

And  skew  my  doty  by  my  Umely  care.— Dryiifa. 
to  inform  or  teach,  with  of'  \ 

The  tiaoe  eometh  when  I iball  no  more  speek  to  you  | 
In  proverbe,  hot  I ahall  jAow  you  plainly  o/  the  Father.— 
/oAa  xvl.  25. 

to  point  cat,  as  a guide ; to  bestow,  to  confer,  or 
afford,  as,  to  show  favour ; to  prove  by  evidenoe ; 
They  eouM  not  show  their  frtheFe  bouse,  and  tbelr 
seed,  whether  they  wen  of  the  chUdrea  of  lireel.— Asra 
xLM. 

to  disclose  or  make  known  • 

I wee  afraid,  and  durst  not  alow  you  nine  opinion.— 
joi  xxxli.  d. 

to  discover  or  explain,  as,  to  show  a dream  or  in- 
terpreUrion.  To  showfofihy  to  manifest ; to  pnh- 
lish;  to  proeUim.  To  show  to  set  off;  to 
exhibit  ooe*e  acoompliahments; 

IlikeycureUeiMe;  U the  mon  stows  <t/ your  wonder. 

— Atoto. 

—9.  n,  to  eppear ; to  be  in  appeanDce; 

Jest  sneh  she  shows  before  e rlaUg  etom.— Dryden. 
to  have  ^pearance ; to  become  or  suit  well  or  iU.  I 
This  verb  is  also  writtoo  sAew,  lAewerf,  sAown,  but  | 
porhape  the  form  used  here  is  preferable,  from  its  j 
agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  I^tcb  scAommm;  it  ' 
is,  at  aU  events,  deeii^ie  that  a uniform  orthography  j 
ahonld  be  eetabliihed  ; — s.  superficial  appearance,  I 
opposed  to  reality ; something  offered  to  view  for  < 
money ; ostentatious  display  or  parads ; appear-  i 
anoe,  as  an  object  of  notice;  public  appearance,  i 
as  opposed  to  concealment ; j 

Jesus,  rising  from  hIs  grave,  j 

8polM  priodpalities  powers,  triumphed 
In  open  show,  and  with  ascraaloo  bright  { 

Ceptivlty  led  cnptlve.— Jfitton.  i 

ssn  I 


SHOWER— SllRKW. 


SHREWD-SHKILL 


■emblanoe  or  likeness ; spedousneas  or  pkoa-  ' 
bilU/ ; 

Tba  kindnd  of  tb«  slain  forgive  the  d«ed| 

Bat  s short  exile  mast  for  them  preeeds.— />rjntoi. 
external  appearance ; exhitHtUm  to  view,  as  a *kow 
of  cattle;  a magnifteent  spectacle  ; a representa- 
tive actioo,  as  a doxnb  $k(no ; a bjpocritkal  pre- 
tence. 

Which  dcToarwldowf’  booses,  aod  for  a tkow  make  long 

prajrcrs^Ziiiiltf  xx.  i. 

^AoKS^re^d^  bread  of  exhibition,  the  name  given 
to  the  loa%  es  of  bread  which  the  priest  of  the  week 
placed  before  the  Lord,  on  the  golden  table  of  the 
aanctoary : thej  were  shaped  Uke  a brick,  were  ten 
palms  long  and  five  bro^,  weigluog  about  8 Iba. 
each ; they  were  made  of  fine  flour  nnleavened,  and 
changed  every  Sabbath.  The  loaves  wsre  twelve 
in  number,  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only. 

Suowsa,  aho'or,  a One  who  shows  or  exhibit!. 

Sbow’er,  show'ur,  a (seur,  Sax.  scAmmt,  from 
fcAnawm,  to  shower,  to  sbher,  Genn.)  A fall  of 
rain  or  hail  of  sh^  daratkm ; benoe,  a copious 
faD,  generally ; 

ril  eet  thee  la  a sAowsr  ef  gold,  and  rain 
Bleh  pearls  upon  tbsm.— AUs. 
nay  very  liberal  distribution ; 

He  and  n3rself 

Hava  travdl’d  In  the  great  shower  of  your  giffas 
And  sweetlj  folt  tt~-gfctNi 

<a  to  water  with  a shower;  to  wet  copiously 
with  or  with  falling  water,  aa  in  a sAoioer- 
bsth;  to  bestow  Uberally ; — e. «.  to  rain  in  showers. 

SHOWKnLgcn,  show'er-1^  a.  Without  showers. 

Sbowbbt,  ■how'er-c,  a.  Bmning  in  ahoweri; 
aboundixig  with  showers. 

SuowiLT,  sho'e-le,  ad.  (from  Show.)  In  a showy 
manner;  pompously. 

Sbowikesc,  ahoVnea,  a.  State  of  bring  showy ; 
pompoosness. 

Showing,  sholng,  s.  A presentation  to  view ; ex- 
hibition. 

Showish,  sholsh,  a.  Splendid  or  gaudy — (little 
used  in  this  aeose) ; ostentatious. 

Shown.  Past  part,  of  to  sAote. 

SlioWT,  sbo'o,  o.  Splendid;  gay;  gaudy;  oeten- 
tationa. 

Shbao,  shrag,  v.  a.  To  lop ;««.  a twig  of  a tree 
cut  tS. — Obsolete. 

Shbagobr,  ihrag'gur,  s.  One  who  lopa  or  trims 
treea.— Obsolete. 

Sbranb.  Preterite  of  tkriak. — Nearly  obeoleie. 

Shbap,  shrap,  Is.  A bird-bait  of  eha£ — Ob- 

Shrapb,  shrape,/  aolete. 

Ton  fell  Uke  another  dove,  bj  the  most  ebaSy  skrop 

that  ever  was  set  before  Um  eyes  of  winged  fowL^^ 

B*ua. 

SuRBT),  shred,  r.  a.  Preterite  and  past  part,  ahreef, 
{$ertadcmy  to  cut  ofl^  Sax.  akraddarty  a tailor, 
Swed.)  To  cot  into  amall  pieoea,  particulariy  nar- 
row and  long  pieces,  as  of  cloth ; — s.  a strip  cut 
oS^  as  a aJ^ad  of  leather ; a flragmeut,  as  sAreob 
of  wit. 

Shredding,  shred'dlng,  s.  That  whidi  is  cut  off; 
a shred.  In  Architecture,  akraddiaga  are  slight 
short  pieces  fixed  briow  the  roof  aa  bearers  in  old 
fatuldinga,  and  forming  a straight  line  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  rafters. 

Shredlksa,  shredlea,  a.  Having  no  shreds. 

StiRBW,  sbroo,  s.  (from  lynoon,  to  bejniile,  to  entrap, 
.*NBX.  or  from  xcAreeuiren,  to  brawl,  Dutch.)  A 
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peevish,  spiteful,  turbulent,  vexatious  wonuo : it  [ 
was  formerly  applied  also  to  malea. 

The  old  $km$  Sir  Launealot  smote  me  dovae.— JTwi.  ' 
a/  /Viaet  Ankwr. 

In  Zool<^,  a kind  of  mouse,  with  a long  tapering 
snout,  of  the  genua  Gymnora,  It  it  oommouly 
called  the  Skrtw  moaaa  a.  to  beshiew ; to  . 
OUTM. — Obsolete. 

O nice  proud  chart,  I tkrtm  his  fbee.— ^oaesr.  i 

Sbbswd,  ahiood,  a.  Haringthecpslitiesofashriv,  ' 
Her  elder  sister  Is  so  onrst  and  sAmsd; 

That  till  her  fotber  rids  bis  bends  of  her, 

Your  love  must  lie  a msid.— .Shoks. 
painful ; vexatious ; troublesome ; 

Every  one  of  this  natober,  . 

That  has  eadored  skrewd  dsyi  snd  nights  with  U5^ 

Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  tormae.  SUks. 
(ofaaoleCeuitheforegotngsensee):  cunning;  astute;  I 
of  nice  disoemment ; proceeding  from  or  oontun-  ! 
ing  sagacity,  as  a sAretnf  saying. 

Shrbwdlt,  ahrood'le,  ad.  Mlschievoasly ; vexa- 
tioualy— (obsolete  in  these  senses) ; archly ; saga- 
riously ; with  good  guess.  | 

Srrbwdnbss,  shrood'nes,  t.  Sly  cunning;  archness:  '■ 
•agaciousness ; mischievouaness ; vexatjonsnem.  [ 

Obsolete  hi  the  last  two  senses. 
la  tbelr  houses  is  Inlqultse  and  skrwpsttnsi>.p-<7leawv.  1 1 
SURBWISH,  shroolah,  o.  Having  the  qualitws  of  a I 
shrew ; forward ; peevish ; petulantly  cUmoroas.  , i 
SnRBWisHLT,  ahroolsh-le,  ati  Peevhdily;  clamo-  ' 
roualy ; turbulently.  i 

SBRirwuiHMxaR,  shmlah-nas,  a.  The  quilitka  oC  \ 
a ahrew.  li 

I have  DO  gift  In  akMmtiuma.  \\ 

I am  a right  maid  for  my  eowardiae;  (I 

Let  her  not  strike  me.— iSiMtt.  || 

Sbribk,  shreek,  v.  n.  (akriger^  Dan.  sekrssns,  Genn.  < | 
seir^im,  Dut^)  To  otter  a sharp,  ahrill  cry;  | 
to  scream,  as  in  enguish  or  honor;— «■  a sharp,  j 
thrill  outc^,  such  as  ia  produosd  by  suddea  terror 
or  extreme  anpiish.  I 

Shrisval,  shreav'al,  a.  (from  Shrieva.)  Pcstaining 
to  a sberiff.  i 

Chaste  were  his  esllars;  and  hli  MrWvoi  board 

The  grossness  of  a city  fsast  sbhorred.— />rjNfoa.  ! 

SHRtBTALTT,  shreev'al-te,  a.  The  office  or  juriadie-  - 
tioD  of  a sberifil  | 

Sbribvb,  shreev,  s.  (see  Sbsrifil)  A ihoiff.— Oh*  ! 

aoleto.  ^ ' 

Shrift,  shrift,  s,  (scrifl;  Sax.  see  also  to  akriae.)  j 
Confession  luade  to  a priest. — Obsolete.  ; 

Off  with 

Bemardine'i  head:  I will  rive  a preeeot  akri/t,  { 

And  will  adrlse  him  for  a better  plaee.— Aeks.  i 

SmuGHT,  shrite,  s.  A shriek;  || 

Thai  lady's  lead  and  piteous  efo^kt.  9pma^.  | 
used  also  for  the  preterite  of  to  sfevst— Obeolcte  j | 
in  both  senses.  i 

Dame  Pertelets  akrifid 

PoU  louder  than  did  UaedrubaUm'  wifo.— 01n«r. 
Shrikb,  ahriko,  a.  Butcher-bird,  a fabd  of  the  ; 
genus  Lanins ; extendsd  also  with  other  cognate  | 
genera  of  the  family  Laniadm.  54nllps-crw,  a ; 
liM  of  the  genua  Bsrita. 

Shrill,  shril,  a.  (perhaps  from  akirl,  Soot  akrall,  j 
Icel.  aeraak  Hu.  a shrill  cry.)  Sounding  in  s ^ 
piercing,  tremoloas  manner;  uttering  an  amite  - | 
sound ; — V.  •.  to  utter  an  acute,  piercing  sound.  | ; 

Break  ws  our  pipes  that  skrGTd  as  loud  ss  l«£k.—  i 
Sjfmaer.  U 

— p.  a.  to  express  shrilly.  I 

! Hark,  how  the  minstrels  ’gin  to  sWO  aloud  i 

' Their  merry  rnnsle. — Sptnaer.  ! 
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j SHRILLNESS— SHROUa  SHROUDY— SHUFFLE.  | 

; SmiiLUfBSS,  sbril'nea,  «.  Acat€neat  of  aoand; 
ohArpiuM  or  fineneas  of  voice. 

SnuLLT,  ihrinOf  ad.  With  shrinDm. 

Sbkimt,  ahrimp,  v.  a.  (tcrimp,  to  atnuten,  to  limit, 
i Soot,  ieknmp/m,  to  cromple,  to  shrink,  Gann.) 
I To  contract — (obsolete) ; 

8oeh  tkion  ea  these  gn  for  vlt,  so  loog  aa  they  enii> 
{ ttiuM  In  Latm ; but  what  dltmally  MnmpAf  tbiaga  would 
1 they  appear  If  tomad  Into  Eng)Ub.—£sMrd. 
i — t.  e Cmatsoean  of  the  genua  Oangon ; a Httla 

wrinkled  man ; a dwarf,  in  contempt 
1 It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  wiithled  tkrimp 

\ Should  atzike  such  terror  In  hla  enemiea.— SAoSr. 

Shkxhb,  shrine,  s.  (aerM,  Sax.  acAre^  Genn.  $eri- 
mww,  Lat)  A oaae  or  box ; applied  particalarly 
to  a case  in  which  sacred  thmp  are  deposited. 
Shbink,  ahrini^  9,  «.  Pret^ito  and  past  port 
ahnstk,  (aermeon,  Sax.)  To  ocmtraot  spootane- 
^ otialj ; to  oootraet  or  be  amtneted  into  lein  Imgth, 

braadth,  or  eompaaa,  by  an  inherent  power;  to 
ahrivel;  to  withdraw,  ae  from  danger;  to  recoil, 
aa  in  fear,  horror,  or  diafcreas ; to  express  fsar,  hor- 
ror, or  pain,  by  shrugging  or  oootracring  the  body ; 

1 The  xBonaing  eoek  crew  lond, 

And  st  the  eound  It  etnnifc  In  hsate  sw^, 

1 And  vanished  from  oar  sight— Chaika 

— a.  to  eaose  to  contract,  aa,  to  $hrimk  ; 

1 — a.  tha  act  of  ebrinking. 

SiiBiKKAOB,  ahringk'aje,  a A ahrinklng  or  contract- 
, ing  into  lees  eompaaa. 

, SuRtiTKEB,  ahringk'v,  a Om  who  ahrinka } one 
j who  withdraws  from  danger. 

1 SBRixsnto,  skTiug^lnit  ^ drawing  bade 

through  fear. 

SlfRlNKlNOLT,  ahriog^lng-le,  ad.  By  shrinking. 

. Shrjtb,  ahrite,  a A name  given  m some  localitias 
1 to  tha  Thrush,  Memlua  viacivania — tooth. 
j 6iiRiTALTT,ahriv'al4e,a  Shrievalty, — which  aaa. 
Shbit^  shrive,  v.  a.  Preterite  alirora,  past  part. 
shrived,  (aen^n,  to  reoeiTa  eonfoarion,  to  appmnt 
1 or  enjoin  penance,  Sax.)  To  bear  or  receive  the 
1 oonfeaaion  of ; to  adminiater  confession,  as  a priest. 

He  atriue*  thla  women, 

1 Elee  ne*er  eouM  he  eo  Icpug  protract  hie  epeedi^— Acha 
j Save  whst  the  father  moat  not  aey, 

! Who  airieerf  him  on  hla  dying  day.— Byron. 

Sbritbi.,  ahriv'vl,  9.  «.  (ger^ted,  wrhikled.  Sax.  the 
1 root  of  rirc/L)  To  draw  or  be  drawn  into  wrinkles, 

1 as  a leaf  thriode  in  the  aon r.  a.  to  casae  to 
shrink  into  comigationa. 

1 Unehrlatlan  sonowe  eontraat  and  atHsal  op  the  son].— 

1 Sammomd, 

Sbritbliu),  shriv'vld,  part  a.  Contracted  into 
j wrinkles ; withered,  aa  shrictlied  applea. 

, Subivrb,  ahri'rur,  a.  (from  Shrive.)  A confessor. 

^ — Obsolete, 

j The  ghowUy  fkther  now  bath  done  hla  thrift, 

^ When  be  wsa  made  e akrwor,  twae  for  shift— Aslb. 

, SBRinHO,  ahri'ving,  a.  Shrift;  oopfesekm  taken. 

1 Better  a short  tale,  than  a bad,  tong  a*rMsp^~d^Mwer. 

. Sbrofr,  sbrof,  a.  In  Indian  Commerce,  a banker; 
i a money-changer. 

Sbrofr AOB,  a.  Hie  examination  of  ooba, 

! and  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the  base. 

1 Shbohd,  alBOwd,  a.  (aem^  clothing,  eeridan^  to 
1 clothe,  Sax.)  Ori^nally,  anv  sort  of  clotMng 
1 whatever;  ti^dresa  of  tbs  dead;  a winding-sheet; 

a shelter;  that  which  covers,  oonoeala,  or  protecta ; 

' Pvt  yourself  under  hla  atrouc^  the  untveraal  landlord.^ 

1 &UJka. 

1 the  branch  of  a tree— (improper  in  this  sense.) 
Skromde,  tn  the  Mmae  ef  brenebee  of  treee,  now  often 
Bortoa. 

In  Kautical  language,  the  aAroud!i  an  the  large 
ropes  which  support  a mast  laterally.  The  shrouds 
of  a ship  receive  several  names  socording  to  thrir 
poidtion.  aa  baUtneh-shrouds,  strong  ropes  seixed 
on  the  futtock -staves  of  the  lower  rigging,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  opporite  channels : their  uae  is  to 
relie\’e  or  support  the  mast  when  the  sh^  rolls ; 
botesprU’Shrovds^  bumkin  shrouds,  futtock  or  1 
foothook^shrouds,  topmast- shrouds,  top-gallant- 
shrouds;  in  a more  general  sense,  any  thinp  with  | 
which  a mast  is  dmj^  or  elutbed ; j 

Soft  o’er  the  sknmda  aerial  whlapen  breathe. 

That  eeem’d  but  aephyra  to  the  crowd  honrafh  ftya 

—9.  a.  to  cover ; to  shelter  from  danger  or  snnoy- 
anoe ; to  defend ; to  dreee,  especially  fur  the  grave ; 
to  conceal ; to  overwlielm ; to  lop  off  the  biwchee 
of  trees— (improper  in  this  asnsa)  to  tsks  j 

shelter.  j 

Shroudt,  ahiowd'e,  a.  Affording  shelter.  1 

Shrovb,  shrove.  Hie  preterite  of  to  shrive, — which 
see V.  «.  to  join  in  the  feetiritks  of  Shrovetide.  , 
— Obsolete  in  this  ssnse.  ! 

As  though  he  went  1 

A through  the  dtyv— Beau,  oud  FUL  1 

Sbbotxtidb,  shiove'tide,  \ a.  (sArors,  ! 

Surote-Titksdat,  ahrovs-tnxsld^,/  pre-  < 

terite  of  sAWm,  to  take  a coofesaon, — see  also  1 
Tide  and  Tnca^y.)  Confeasioa-Tnosday ; the 
Tuesday  after  Quin^iagesima  Sunday,  and  im-  J 
mediatdy  preceding  A^  Wednesday,  so  caDed  : 
because  ou  that  day  co&feesiun  was  ma^  prepara- 
tory to  the  fast  of  Lent 

Shbovuio,  ihrovelng,  s.  The  icstirity  of  Shrovo- 
tide. 

Esrinfe  drinking,  menr-maklnw— what  else,  I heeeeeh 
you,  was  the  whole  lllb  of  this  man  here,  hsyi  In  a 
a peipetaal  sJttwing. — Bofe*. 

Sbbub,  shrub,  s.  (sero6,  ecroib,  sosgbs.  Sax.)  A 
bush,  or  smaQ  woody  plant,  lesa  in  sUc  than  a 
tree,  often  with  several  pennanent  skmdsr  woody 
ftenis  dividing  at  or  near  the  ground (sAur&on, 
drink,  Arab.)  a liquor  composed  of  add,  sugar,  and 
S|drHs ; — v.  a.  to  clear  off  shrubs  from  ground 
Sbrcbbbbt,  ahnibW-e,  s.  Shrubs  in  general ; a 
plantatko  of  shrubs. 

Sbjutbbt,  ahiub'be,  a.  Full  of  shrubs ; resembling 
a dirub : oousisting  of  shrubs  or  bushes.  Shrvbby- 
trefoU,  the  plant  Ptelea. 

SHBiTFr,  shrtff,  s.  Prosa;  the  rrfuse  of  metals  tried 
by  the  fire. 

Shrug,  ibiug,  s.  (tbe  dsrtvatkm  of  thle  word  is  un- 
certain.) A motion  or  drawing  op  of  the  ahouklen,. 
nsnallj  expreedve  of  didike  or  aversion;  to  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  by  a shrug,  as,  to  shrug  the 
shoulders ; — r.  u.  to  raise  or  draw  up  tbe  shocJdera, 
as  in  expressing  horror  or  dissatisfaction. 

Sbrcbk,  shrank.  PreL  and  past  part  of  to  shrisif 
sAnmAen,  as  the  past  part  is  ueariy  obsolete. 
Sbubdxr,  shud'dnr,  v.  a.  (schanderm,  Germ.)  To 
quake ; to  tremble  or  shake  with  fear,  horror,  or 
aversion ; — a,  a tremour ; a trembling  or  qoaldng 
with  fear. 

Sbufblb,  shuTft,  9.  a,  (seufan,  to  shove,  Sax. 
sAq^e^  Germ.)  To  a^tate  tumaltoously,  to  that 
one  thmg  is  thrown  into  tbs  place  of  another ; to 
oonfuee ; especially  to  change  cards  in  their  rela- 
tive position  while  itiU  in  the  peck ; to  remove  or 
introduce  by  meaus  of  purposed  oonfadon ; — 9.  n. 
to  throw  cards  into  a new  order;  to  play  mean 
tricks;  to  evade  fair  questians;  to  straggle;  to 
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move  off  with  an  invgular  gait.  7*o  $ht^te  off,  to 
get  off ; to  more  off  To  thuffio  «p,  to 

form  tamaltuooalj  or  frandolonUj  act  of 
•hnfliing;  a jostling;  an  eraaoo;  a trick;  an 
artifioa.  Skvffk-hoard,  the  old  spelling  of  ahorel- 
board.  8hu^-capf  a plaj  performed  bj  shaking 
I monejr  in  a cap  or  lut. 

) Sll(TrFX.SB,  shof'daTf  a.  One  who  ahaffleiL 

ISHurPLlHO,  shoTflisg,  a.  ErastTe ; — «.  trick ; ar> 
tifico : evasioo ; an  irregular  gait 
SBurrxjKOLTt  shnf'ffing-le,  od  In  • dmffling 
manner  or  g^:  erasiTelj.  I 

ShtNi  ahon,  r.  a.  (acwman,  Sax.)  To  andd ; to  i 
I keep  clear  of ; to  decBoe  or  neglect  I 

I hare  not  tktanti  to  dedare  mto  joa  the  vbde  0000* 
j eel  of  Qod.~-.dcW  zx.  87. 

' Suinn.S88,  ahnn1e8|  a,  Unaroidable. 
j Alone  he  entered 

The  mortal  fate  of  the  eltr ; which  he  painted 
I With  ihimiest  deetln7.-»~A]^b. 

I Shut,  ahot,  o.  a.  Pret  and  past  part  lAnf,  (scvMon, 
ocyittm,  to  bolt  make  &st  ^ ^ut  In,  Su.  from 
SQdoHy  to  ahoot)  To  dose,  so  aa  to  binder  egress 
or  ingress ; to  prohibit ; to  bar ; to  forbid  entrance 
I into;  to  predtide;  to  exclude;  to  close,  as  to 

I sAnf  the  month ; to  contract  **  to  sW  the  hand ; 

— r.  n,  to  close  Itself;  to  ^ closed;— «.  closed, 
as  a $Mut  door s.  a ahntter ; the  act  of  shatting ; 
the  doee,  as  the  thd  of  evening — (obeolete.)  To 
ohui  iny  to  enclose ; applied,  in  Nantical  lanf^ge, 
when,  bj  the  progreia  of  a ahip,  one  point  of 
land  is  branght  to  cover  or  interop  the  view  of 
another.  To  shut  ovt,  to  predode  from  entering ; 
to  den j admisdon ; to  exdnde.  To  $kui  sp,  to 
dose,  as  to  sA«<  sp  a honae;  to  confine;  to  ob- 
stnict ; to  confine  ^ legal  or  moral  restraint;  to 
end,  terminate,  or  oondoda. 

When  the  seene  of  lifi  U aAur  the  slave  wfn  be  above 

his  master,  If  he  has  acted  better.— ChUwr. 

I SiitriTEB,  ahnt'tnr,  s.  One  who  shuts  or  doses;  a 
j cover  for  a window  or  other  aperture. 

I SiitHTKRiA,  shut-te'rs-a,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Dr. 
j Shutter,  who  collected  many  plants  in  the  neigh« 

I hourhood  of  Madras.)  A genua  of  Attstie  plants  t 
Order,  Convolvnlacem. 

I SnuTTLB,  shut'tl,  t,  (from  the  root  of  Shoot,  scyOm, 

I Sax.)  The  tn»tnunent  used  in  weaving,  which 

I the  woof  is  conveyed  through  the  shed  ^ the  warp. 

! SiitTrLBCOCK,  shut'tlfook,  s.  (sAwOls  and  cock,  or 
I cork)  A cork  stuck  with  Others,  to  be  struck 
j by  a battledoor  in  the  play  so  called.  In  Botany,  1 
I the  plant  Periptera  ponicea,  | 

, Snr,  shi,  a.  (scAcu,  from  scAewi,  to  ahon,  Germ. : 

I sly,  from  <lyer,  to  shnn  or  eschew,  Dan.)  Fear- 
ful of  near  approach ; ahannlog  approach,  aa  a sly 
bird ; reserved ; coy ; cautious ; wary ; 1 

1 1 amvery  lAJroru■illfoorro■lra^qBQnlQ(btplspara- 

! tlon  of  ffleotoliies.— Kofis. 

! fOSindoQS;  jealous; 

‘ Prioees  are,  bj  the  wisdom  of  state,  aomewhat  a^r  of 
I tiusie  meceseofa. — Wotkm. 

I — w.  n.  to  torn  adds  from  alarm,  aa  a horse. 

I Shtlt,  shi'lsy  ad.  In  a shy  or  timid  manner;  not 
I fainiliaiiy. 

i 0HYICBB8,  shi^Ms,  s,  The  atate  or  quality  oi  bring 
' thy ; niaerved  coyness. 

Si,  se,  s.  In  Music,  the  name  for  tbe  seventh  sound, 

I added  by  tbe  Frenchman  Le  Halre,  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  oeniniy,  to  the  six  aoctont  notea,  ut,  re, 
mi,  fb,  id,  la,  of  Guido ; and  by  means  of  which, 
it  la  said,  much  inconvenience  in  the  ancient  gamut 


is  avoided;— («s  if,  Lat.)  in  Law,  ti  feeerii  te  \ 
Mccantm,  a species  d original  writ  whi^  cUrects  I 
tbe  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court,  without  any  opHon  ^ven  him,  provided  the  j 
plaintiff  gives  tbe  sheriff  Mcority  HTectoaDy  to  pro- 
secute his  daim.— ^ JSL  Com,  Si  mm  oames,  a | 
writ  in  an  aaaociation  of  justicca,  by  which,  if  all  io  j 
commission  cannot  meet  00  tbe  day  aarigned,  It  is 
allowed  that  two  or  more  of  toem  may  finish  the  ! 
bosineaa. — Ay.  Orig,  j 

SiAOOiTA,  ri-ag"o-ns,  s.  (sMyow,  the  jsw-booe,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  1 Family,  Cara-  j 
hide.  I 

SiAOOMAOEA,  ri-a-go-nag'ra,  a (smyon,  the  jaw,  | 
oyrw,  a srixnre,  Gr.)  In  Patholofj,  pain,  of  a , 
iheomaric  er  goo^  character,  in  the  jaw,  or  its  ’ 
articQktloQ. 

SiAOOini7ii,i>-a-go'De-«m,e.(ri(tpms,the  jsw-^Kme,  ' 
Or.)  A gsnns  of  Coleoptenue  inseete : Family,  : 
Sta^ylinida.  | 

SiAUS,  li'a-lis,  A (sialoA,  safiva,  Or.)  A gems  of  , 
Neoropterous  ineede : Family,  Planmpennea. 
SxAIXKKrauB,  ri-al'o-gog,  a {tialon,  saliva,  and  , 
oyeyos,  a leading,  a drawing  forth,  Gr.)  A medi-  : 
cine  which  promotes  the  diMrhsrge  of  i^fvA  I 
SlALOLOOlA,  ri-a-)o-k>/e-a,>  a (ssofon,  sslivs,  and  | 
SiALOLOOT,  si-a-kdVje,  / loyoa,  s discourse. 

Gr.)  A disooaise  or  tres^  on  the  safiva. 
SiALOBRUCEA,  ri-a-loT-re'a,  s.  (rialtm,  saliva,  and 
rleo,  I flow,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  aaUvafion. 
SiAJiESB,  si-a-mexe',  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
in  Siam ;— a a native  of  Siam. 

Sib,  rib,  a.  (Saxon.)  Related  I7  blood a a rriar  ^ 
tlon.— OWleto.  I 

He  te  TM  (afry  born,  m at  all 
To  elfei.  Spmmr. 

SlBBALDlA,  sib-bal'de-a,  a (in  bonoor  of  Robert 
Sibbald,  Profeasor  of  at  Edinborgh,  author 

of  Scotia  niuatmtA)  A genus  of  plants;  Order, 
Roeaeem. 

SiBBBNA— See  FrambceriA 
SIBKRIAN,  ri-be're-ao,  a.  Peitrining  to  or 
dooed  in  Siberia a native  of  Siberia.  Siberian 
erob-hwe,  the  tree  ^rrus  pnmifoliA  Stberian  peo- 
tres,  the  ooromon  name  given  to  plants  of  tlm  1 
genus  CaregaoA  | 

SiBEBiTB,  rib'er-ite,  s.  (from  the  finest  spMiiiMos  ‘ 
having  been  found  in  SiberiA)  In  Mioerali^,  i 
the  eaine  as  Rnbellite,— which  see. 

Sibilant,  rib'e-lsnt,  a.  (ribalcms,  whispering.  Let) 
Hissing:  making  a h^ng  sonnd:  s and  a are 
called  riidant  letters,  or  dNlamis. 

Sibilation,  rib-o-la'shun,  s.  A hissing  eound. 
SiBTROBPlA,  rib-llawrp'e-a,  a (in  honour  of  Hum- 
phrey Sibtlkorp,  M.D.,  formeriy  Prof,  of  Botany  at 
Oxford.)  A genua  of  plants:  Type  of  the  natural 
order,  Sibtborpiaeem. 

SlDTHOBFiACAs,  rib-tlawrp-e-s'sAA,  A An  order 
of  Exogenous  plants,  censuring  of  herbs,  with  al- 
ternate, undivided  leaves,  and  axilU^,  aolitary, 
peduncifiated  flowers ; calyx  four  or  eight-parted, 
and  permanent ; stamens  four  or  right,  eqw  and 
alternating  with  the  lobec  of  the  corolla ; anthers 
two-celled,  the  cells  parallel;  style  one;  stigma 
capitate  and  undivid^;  ctMxde  two-^lled,  two- 
valved,  and  roany-eeeded ; placenta  Urge,  ^ngy,  ^ 
and  globose ; seeoa  erect ; teeta  membranous ; alba-  j 
men  cofttoos,  dense,  and  fleshr.  . 

SiBTi.,  rib'bl,  s.  (Gre^  from  sios,  a god,  and  botJ^  [ 
council.)  In  Antiquity,  tbe  name  pven  to  certain  | 
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' Tiri^ns  who  were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  « 
p^betie  epirit.  Tbej  resided  in  Tsrioos  p«rts  of 
Ferria,  Greece,  sad  Itdv.  It  is  pretended  that 
tbe^  wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves  in  Terse, 
which  are  called  nbyUmt  eersss,  or  nbyiUme 
* omcies. 

SlBTLLfKS,  aib'n<Ime,  •.  Pertaining  to  the  Terses 
written  or  eompoeed  tha  ribjrls.  The 
I hwtk$  were  documents  supposed  to  contain  the  fate 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  last  remaining  three  of 
which  were  desltt^ed  b/  the  fire  that  conaomed 
the  capitol  In  the  Marsio  war.  Tbej  were  oon< 

! anlted  in  times  of  pnhHo  dai^^  or  oaltmJtj.  To 
the  8ibjls  were  also  attribated  entain  Greek  rerses 
dirided  into  eight  books,  which  oontsined  piwfic- 
tkma  of  onr  £ivioar,  and  tanght  the  doctrine  of 
' the  resorrectioii,  the  laat  jodgment,  and  bell  tor- 
t mata.  Tbeae  are  snppoaed  to  bate  been  the  work 
I of  SMiM  Christian.  They  are  clouded  with  the 
heathen  and  Jewish  superstitions,  on  pnrpois  to 
disgmss  the  true  intent  of  the  Mithor. 

SlCANl,  se>ka'ni,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiqm^,  a people 
of  Spain,  who  paWi  into  Italj,  aM  afteiVards 
I mto  SIdij,  which  thej  called  Sicania.  They  in- 
balnted  the  nei^bonrhood  of  Meant  Etna. 

SicoA,  sUdea,  9.  In  India,  a weight  for  gold  and 
; sflTer  = 1 79|  grs.  troj. 

SiCCATB,  siklLate,  r.  «u  To  dry.— Obmlete. 

SiccATioir,  sik-kja'sban,  a.  Ilia  act  of  drying.— 

I Obsolete. 

SiccATivK,  tik'ka-tlT,\  a.  Canting  diyness.— Oh- 
' SicciPic,  tik^stf-ik,  / stiete. 

: SicCHASiA,  aik-ka'tiie-a,  a.  (tihcAaMa,  loathing,  die- 
gnat,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a of  food  \ an 

extreme  degree  of  anorexy. 

' Siccrrr,  tikWte,  a.  (aiwftoa,  Lat)  Dryness; 

I aridity ; destitntion  of  moistars. — Seldom  need. 

files,  tiae,  a.  (acse,  Fr.)  Hm  nnrober  six  at  dice. 

I My  stady  was  to  eoy  tha  dies, 

I And  daxt’rously  to  throw  the  loeky 
I fiiCH,  titch,  a.  T^  old  form  of  awiA. 

I I thongbt  the  sool  woeld  hsTs  made  ms  rleh ; 

But  now  I wot  It  ts  nothing  ew*.  Spmmr,  Bkef.  Cist 
I S1CU.IAW,  s»>iU  jan,  a.  An  inhabitant  of  Sicily 
a,  pertainiug  to  or  producod  in  Sicily.  In  Medim- 
Tal  History,  Siciliam  vttpen^  tha  nams  oommonly 
given  to  the  great  massacre  of  the  French  in  SUaly, 
A.I).  1282.  The  insurrection  bnAs  oot  in  the 
ereoing  of  Easter-Tnesday — whence  the  name, 
i fiiciLlAMO,  si-eU-o-an'o,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a 
eompoeitioQ  in  mesauree  of  f or  | time,  to  be  per- 
' fiirmed  in  a slow  and  graoefol  manner. 

Sick,  tik,  a.  (aeoc,  Sax.  ncK  Dutch,  ^ka,  loeL) 
Adected  with  sauaea;  inclined  to  vonut;  dis- 
gusted; having  a strong  ^siike  to;  affected  with 
diaease,  follow^  with  of  before  the  name  of  the 
diaeaae ; aorrupted — (improper  in  this  sense.) 

{ What  we  oft  do  beet — 

By  $kk  Interpretun,  ur  weak  ones — is 
Not  oort,  or  not  aUowed.— Aokt. 
lAe  tieJej  the  person  or  persons  affected  with 
disease ; — p.  a.  to  make  sick — (obsolete  as  a 
verb.) 

A little  time  heft^re 

Our  grandaire  Edward  fteFd  and  died. — fOtako. 

' In  ships  of  war,  ticA-Any,  or  tick-bertk,  a place 
I immediately  under  the  forecastle,  usually  on  the 
starboard  tide,  for  tbs  reception  of  the  sick  and 
wonnded.  Stek-hroimody  disordered  In  the  hrain. 
Sickditty  a list  or  register  of  the  names  of  the  tick, 
j filCREif,  sik'u,  s.  0.  To  make  sick;  to  discaae;  to 


weaken;  to  Impair;  to  disgust;  to  make  squeatn-  1 
ish ; — p.  a.  to  foU  Into  disease ; to  grow  weak ; ! 
to  langnish ; to  decay ; to  be  disgusted.  I 

SlCKCft,  tik'nr,  a.  (nAbir,  Soot.  seAer,  Goth.  siAer,  > 
loti.  siekeTy  Germ.  seAer,  Belg.  nrer,  Welsh,  se- 
ewnts,  Lai.)  Sure;  firm;  certain— (obsolete);  | 

Being  smue  honest  eurmte  or  some  vicar,  ! 

Cootsnt  with  Uttk,  la  eondltton  siator.  SpeuMT.  t 
—•ad,  pniely;  certainly.— (Ohaolete.)  | 

SkJlir,  tbou’rt  but  a lasy  toord. — 

SiCKBRLr,  tik'er-le,  ad.  Sorely.— Local;  need  In  ' 
the  north  of  England  and  in  S^land.  ! 

That  may  be  ronrw  tiekerly  of  evil.—.  ^ 

JKoMwen  M Ifspv’s  UtCfit  (IWl).  | 

SxcKBBincflA,  tik'er-ocs,  s.  (fiootch.)  Sec^ty.—  ! 
Obsolete. 

Lightly  she  leaped,  as  a wight  forkwa, 

From  oer  dull  horse,  is  deeperato  distress^ 

And  to  bar  tost  betook  her  doubtful  sidhnwj*.— 

SftmMt. 

SlCKiifOEA,  tik-in^e-a,  «.  (sopposed  to  be  named  | 
after  some  person  of  the  nams  of  Sicking.)  A | 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Cinohonaoem.  | 

SICKI8H,  siklsh,  a.  S<MMwhat  aick ; exciting  di»>  j 
gust ; nauseating.  1 

SiCKiSHiTESA,  siklah-nea,  s.  The  qnality  of  excat-  ! 

ing  disgust. — Seldom  used.  \ 

Sickle,  iik1,  s.  {tictly  ncolj  Sax.  oickdy  Germ.  ; 
ttkkdy  Dut^,  taikUy  Gr.  ricaloy  Lat.)  A reap-  ‘ 
ing-btwk;  an  instrument  with  a serrated  ed^. 

in  cutting  com.  SiekU-^eort,  a plant  of  the  | 
genus  Coronilla. 

SiCKLKD,  sikld,  a.  Supplied  with  s sickle ; carry-  | 
ing  a sickle. 

When  autumn’s  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 

Axti  tempts  the  tickUd  swain  iuto  the  field. — 

Thomtom. 

SlCKLBitAir,  sikl-man,)  . 

SicKLKB,  tiklnr,  / f**?®"* 

You  san-bamt  tieUemam  of  Angnst  woary, 

CooM  hither  from  the  furrow  aiwl  be  mer^.^ — Shol*.  ' 
The  sfeUsrs  reap  the  eosn  soother  sows.— Ssedys.  ; 
SlCKLlKXM,  antle-nes,  s.  The  state  of  bong  un-  | 
well,  unhealthy,  faint,  weak,  ur  languid.  | 

Sickly,  sikle,  odL  Not  healthy ; . 

We  wear  our  health  but  In  thU  life, 

Which  in  his  death  were  prrferL— |i 
— oot  healthy ; somewhat  sffTected  with  disease ; j 
not  well;  faint:  weak;  languid;— p.  o.  to  taint  . 
with  the  hue  of  disease.  j 

The  native  hue  of  ivaointion  | 

Is  tieJUied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. — Skmkf.  1 

S1CKKK8R,  aik'nes,  9.  Nansea ; squesmiahneas ; 
state  of  being  diseased ; disease ; malady ; that  I 
•tots  of  an  animal  or  plant  in  which  the  nutritive  ' | 
organa  do  not  perform  tbtir  functions  properly.  II 
SiCCLI,  sikVii,  s.  (Latin.)  A people  of  Italy  driven  || 
from  their  posse stiona  by  the  Optet.  They  fled  j! 
into  Sicily,  where  they  settled  in  tlie  territories  of  j' 
tbs  Sicani,  whom  they  conquered,  and  gave  their  | 
own  name  to  the  island,  about  1U6U  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

SicuB,  silcus,  9.  (sikyoty  a cummber,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  IMptemus  insects : Fsniily,  Tanrstoma. 
StCTDiUM,  si>»d'e-um,  a {MilytHon,  dim.  of  nkyOy 
tiie  Indian  p>urd,  or  a mpping-gissa  reaeinhling  a 
enenmbor,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Go- 
bidsB. 

SlCTEDON,  se-si'e-don,  s.  (tylyo$y  a encumber,  Gr.) 
In  Surgery,  a transverse  fracture,  in  the  fonn  of  s 
cncnml^r  broken  in  two  parts.  j 
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. SiCTOVlA,  «.  (wtyowiini  » kind  of  ihoe, 

I Gr.)  A gemu  of  CnutaeMss,  b whicb  tlw  m> 
tegouMot  it  htrdtr  thtn  in  tht  thiinipt ; tbi  bodjr 
I tli^dy  comprcitacd ; th«  CKTimtM  tormotm^  by 
I A CTMt ; tbo  «jet  laigef  cyibiuieai,  t&d  cxpoasd. 

' SxcToiTLAjr,  aik^yo'DeHuift.  An  inhtbiUnt  of  Sicyoti, 

I or  Sicyonit,  a tonitofy  litatted  on  the  tooth  ooott, 
And  DCAT  the  oittem  extremity  of  the  CarinthiAO 
j Golf 0.  pertAining  to  or  pnidiicfld  b Sicyoo. 
SiCTOA,  tik'yiiA,  «.  (tUfOt,  ^ aiciiffibflr,  Gr.  firom 
itt  retemblAacA  a^  Affinity  to  it)  A geaot  of 
plADtt : Order,  CucorfaitACMe. 

Sii>A,  ti'dA,  «.  (a  OAcne  given  by  Theo^duAttes  to  tn 
Aqoiitio  pbnt,  which  it  toppoeed  to  have  been 
Antlogoot  with  Alihan)  A genot  of  pUatt: 
Order,  MtlvAcea. 

SibB,  ride,  A.  (Saxoq  Aod  Dooith,  tyde,  Dotch, 
j nda,  Swed.  tkte,  Germ,  (td!,  Heb.)  The  brood 
I Axul  long  tor&ce  o(  a Uibg  at  dbtbgoitbed  from 
j Ua  end ; mai;)^  or  border ; edge ; verge ; the  ex- 
I temal  port  of  ad  Ammol,  which  it  titooted  neither 
poeterinrly  nor  anteriorly,  at  of  the  body,  head,  &c. ; 

I the  part  between  the  t^  and  the  bottom,  at  the 
iide  of  A hill : part  of  a eorfooe  or  ita  taperficieo, 

! at  the  other  «M»  of  the  earth;  any  part  oontadered 
I b reepeet  to  ite  direction,  at,  to  whatever  $i/U  we 
direct  onr  view ; party ; faction ; eect ; intereet ; 

1 favour,  aa,  the  Lord  ia  on  my  side ; any  part  con- 
I ridered  b oppoaition  or  oootradietinctbn  to  ano- 
i : ther,  aa,  the  alaoghter  wu  great  on  both  sides ; 

j I Open  jttttiee  twndt  to  neither  sUt^Drpdm. 

I j eeparate  Ibe  of  deecent,  aa,  by  the  father's  sids  the 
I family  is  nobly  deaoended;  quarter;  region,  as 

i from  one  side  of  heaven  to  the  other.  In  Geometry, 

j any  Ibe  which  forms  a boundary  of  a rectilineal 

I figure.  To  take  a sede,  to  embnioe  an  opinion,  or 

' attach  one’s  seif  to  the  btereeta  of  a party.  7*0 

I cAoose  sides,  to  aelect  partiee  for  competition  ;— 

j a.  lateral ; being  on  one  aide ; obliqtie ; bdir^ 

I ae  a side  view,  side  blow,  &o. ; kmg ; lai^ ; ex- 

j tenaive--(stiU  b use  b this  anue  b Um  north 

of  England  and  b Scotland.) 

Cloth  of  gold,  wt  with  pearb;  down  sleevea,  side 
' eleevei,  sod  sklrtt  round.— Aois. 

j Side-board,  a piece  of  furniture  situated  at  the 
I aide  of  a dluing-room  for  the  conveoienoe  of  those 
I who  eat  at  the  other  table;  it  ie  usually  fitted  with 
drawers  or  compartments  for  holdbg  plate,  foe. 
j Side-box,  a box  or  eocloeed  seat  on  the  side  of  a 

I theatre,  distinct  from  the  seats  b the  pit.  Side- 

fy,  an  beset  produced  from  a maggot  nursed  b 
the  rectum  of  bonea.— DerAnas.  In  Arehitco- 

tare,  flidle-jMsts,  truss  posts  placed  b pain,  dia> 

' pnaed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  middle  of 
! the  trose ; their  use  ia  not  only  to  support  the 
j principal  rafters,  foe.,  bat  to  suspend  the  tie- 
Dram  bdow.  Sida-saddk,  a saddle  for  a fomale. 
Side-soddls-Jkfwer,  the  oommon  name  gtren  to  the 
I^ita  of  the  genua  Sarracenia.  ^>d<f  faiia^,  a 
taking  aidea,  or  engagbg  m a party.  In  Ship- 
carpentry,  ssde-trees,  the  lower  mab-peoea  of  a 
ma^  mast o.  a.  to  embrace  the  opiniooa  of  one 
party  or  engage  b iU  btcreet,  whro  opposed  to 
I another  party;  to  lean  to  one  aido— (not  nacd  b 
thb  sense); 

1 1 U jpMid  to  tidr  a man's  e^  whilst  rising,  sad  bslanee 
I himself.— Amok. 

i — a.  to  stand  at  the  ride  of ; 

j If  Clara  side  him,  and  will  eCaad  his  fHend.— 

Amu.  aW  flet, 
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SmxLINO,  sideling,  ad.  Sidewise ; with  the  side  j 
foremost,  m,  to  go  ssdehmg  through  a crowd;  ; 
riopbg.  Sidskmg  grommd,  a foe  of  oountiy  whose  i 
crorn  section  it  bcUoed  or  riopbg.  J 

SuJKtoifO,  ridelong,  a.  Lateral ; oblique ; sot  ( 
directly  b front;— odL  laterally;  obliquely;  b | 
the  directioo  of  Um  ride ; on  the  ride. 

Su>SB,  ri'dnr,  a One  wfab  jobs  a party,  or  engages  | 
b afactioQ. 

SiDKEAii,  aid'er^  \ •.  (sMfomAt,  from  ttdfo,  a I 
Su>gaBAL,s»^'re-al,/  star,  Lat.)  Pertainbgtoa  ! 
star  or  tfo  stars;  as^;  containing  Stan;  stany.  { 
The  aiJarea/  day  ia  the  time  b which  tfo  earb 
makes  a complete  revolutkm  on  ilo  Axia,  b respect 
of  the  fixed  atari,  or  any  fixed  print  b epaos ; it 
« aborter  than  the  aolar  day  by  a 55.91''  of  moan 
solar  time.  Sidersed  year,  tlw  b wbkh  the 
earth  perfomw  a complete  revololion  b iU  erfait, 
b rrierenee  to  Uie  fi^  lUn ; or  the  time  whirii  , 
elapaee  from  the  instant  at  which  the  son,  the  I 
earth,  and  eome  par^iular  star,  are  b a rtriight  I 
line,  till  the  ear&  returns  agab  bto  the  same 
y straight  Ibe  with  the  son  and  star : tins  bterval  1 
b =:  865.2563612  mean  solar  days,  or  865  days  I 
6 bmtre  9 mb.  9.6  see. 

Sn>BRATi09,  rid-er-a'shoB,  s.  (ridhs,  a star,  LaI.)  ■ 
In  Pathology,  a name  given  to  ciyripelaB  of  the  j 
face  or  aealp,  from  an  i^  of  ita  bebg  prodooed  by  .j 
tha  infioenoe  of  the  planets.  ‘ 

SiDKBiTB,  rid'er-ite,  t.  {sideroe^  iron,  Gr.)  Ab  eld  1 
name  for  the  loadstone*.  s 

SiDKEms,  rid-er-i'tia,  s.  {sideros,  iron,  Gr.)  Iscn-  I 
wort,  a genua  of  planta:  Order,  Lamiaoem.  | 

SiDBBooBAPHic,  Bid-er-o-grafic,  > a.  Per- 
SlDBBOORAPHICAL,  sid  AT  O-grAfVkAl,}'  babbg 

to  siderography.  i 

SiouooR^RiST,  sid-er^gra-fiat,  s.  Cue  who  J 
engraves  steel  plates,  or  perfonaa  work  by  means 
of  steel  platea.  j 

SiDBiioofUPHT,  rid-er-o^ra-fe,  s.  (sidens,  ra,  ' 
and  yrqpAo,  I write,  Gr!)  The  art  or  prsetke  of 
engraring  on  steel.  { 

SiDBBOUTsa,  eid'er-o-litse,  s.  (sidtros,  iron,  and 
idiot,  a stooe,  Or.)  A name  fpven  by  Lamaib: 
to  those  Numnmlitei  wbkh  have  a strilated  Ap- 
pearance, from  the  marg^  bring  bristled  with 
prints. 

SiDEBOMAHCT,  rid'er-o-man-ee,  s.  (nrieros,  iron,  aod 
memtein,  divination,  Or.)  A specka  of  divination 
Anciently  performed  by  borning  straws,  foe.,  on  | 
red-hot  iron,  b which  operation  oonjectores  were  i 
formed  from  the  manner  of  their  bnirdng.  , 

SlDEBOACHisoUTB,  sid-«r-o>ehieVHte,  t.  (tuleroe, 
iron,  aobfobs,  forile,  and  Ktias,  a stone,  Gr.)  A 
mineral  which  ooeoni  b small  rix^ided  prktna  of 
A black  colour ; streak  green ; lustre  brilliant : it 
hsoomes  magnetio  and  black  fr^  exposure  to  beat 
Oomporirion— protoxide  of  iroo,  70.16;  rilica, 
16.80;  ahimba,  4.10 ; water,  7.80:  sp.  gr.  8.0; 
hardnesa  2.0  to  3.0. 

SiDBRoacoPB,  rid'er-o-ekope,  s.  (ridbros,  trou,  and 
tkepeo,  I view,  Gr.)  An  instrument  brented  in 
France,  for  detecting  small  quantitiee  of  iron  b 
•ubstancea.  | 

SioEROXTLOV,  rid-er-ohsVkn,  a (sideree,  hoa, 
and  xylon,  wood,  Gr.  from  the  hi^nns  of  the 
wood.)  Ironwood,  a genua  of  planta:  Order,  ^ 
Sapotaccce.  I 

SlDERCM,  rid'rr-um,  s.  (sideroe,  iron,  Gr.)  The  : 
name  given  by  Berpnan  to  pho^huret  of  iron. 
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SiDBBSCANy  ndze'num, «.  Ao  mistint  to  « cburch- 
I wmrden ; m part/  man. 

• S1DKWAT8,  nde'wajx,^  odl  Towards  one  side ; in- 
SlOBWUB,  side'wue,  / dining  Uteralljr  ( 00  one 
I nde 

Sini  NOy  si'dingf  t.  The  act  of  alUching  one's  self  to 
I a partj  or  faction. 

' SiPLB,  ^1,  9.  n.  (from  Side.)  To  go  or  more  aide 
I foremost ; to  lie  on  the  side. 

SlDONiAB,  si-do'ne-an,  *u  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
ii  daeed  in  Sidon,  the  capital  oS  aodent  Phmnicia; 

I —a.  SB  inhabitant  of  SiJon. 

; SiBOR,  eeej,  a.  (French.)  The  act  of  beeetling  a 

I I furtilied  place  for  the  pnrpose  of  compelling  it  to 

r surrender ; any  oootinued  endearoor  to  gain  poe- 

I eesMoo. 

I’  IWt  awar  the  hiur  meddling  Bend, 

{ That  Ufa  Btrong  onto  this  vrvteh'a  aonl, 

Aad  frutn  hii  buwiiu  purijtt  tkia  black  do8palr.*~Shah«. 

I I The  word  is  obsolete  in  the  following  senses: 

seat;  throne;  I 

Drawing  to  bim  the  eyea  of  all  aronnd,  j 

I Fioes  lofty  began  these  words  aloud  to  sonnd.—  I 
I Sftnser.  I 

I {dace;  rank;  dass; 

I 1 fetch  my  life  and  being 

Fioni  men  of  royal  — Shahs. 

S1BRITB,  > d'en*ite,  s.  (so  called  from  Syene,  a city 
> SrENlTB,/  of  Egypt,  where  this  rock  ooenrs  in 
abundance,  and  whence  the  Romans  obtained  it 
I , for  architedural  and  other  pnrpoees.)  An  igneous 
rock  composed  of  fdspar,  bomblend^  and  qoarts ; 

I or  ef  felspar,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  mica;  it 
I often  bean  the  general  aspect  of  a granite.  Felspar 

j and  hornblende  may  be  conadered  its  two  constant 
! and  essential  ingredienta,  but  it  froqnently  contains 
quarts  and  ouca,  and  occasionally  tide  and  epidote. 
SIBMITIC,  si'O'iiit'ik,  & Containing  sienite,  or  re>  ! 
•embling  It,  or  poaaessing  some  of  its  properties. 

‘ SiEBBA,  se^ra,  s.  (Spadsh,  a chain  ^luUs.)  A 
i I word  prefixed  to  the  namee  of  aereral  plsM  in 
Spain,  aad  other  parts  diecoreted  or  eoloaizsd  by 
I tte  Spaniards,  as  Sierra  Leona. 

' StBSTA,  se^'ta,  s.  A Spanish  word  signifying  the 
I ! hottest  pert  id  the  day.  It  also  means  a nap,  or 
abort  si^  after  dinner,  according  to  the  custom 

I*  a wann  countries,  and  in  this  aenae  it  is  used  by 

Englisb  writers. 

I SiBTB,  seer,  s.  iji/tf  from  iijhm,  to  nft,  Sax. 
se^  Dutch,  sm6,  Germ.)  A oteimil  oonidsting 
of  a hoop,  with  a hair  or  wire  cloth,  used  in  sepa- 
I ratang  from  bran,  or  the  fine  part  of  any  sab> 
stance  from  the  coanie;  that  ns^  in  a mill  is 
I eadled  a bolter.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
\ similar  ntensil  for  straining  milk  or  other  fluids. 

SiBTERBiA,  ae>verBh'e-a,  s.  ( in  honour  of  M.  Sievera, 

I a Russian  botanist  and  tnreller.)  A genns  of 
I plants  allied  to  Geom : Order,  Rosacem. 

I Sift,  sift,  9.  a.  (W^km,  Sax.  zi^/lsn,  Dotch,  swften, 

I Germ.)  To  aparate  the  fiiu  from  the  coarse 
by  a siere ; to  aparate ; to  part ; to  examine 
minutely  and  critlc^ly ; to  acmtinize. 

SuTBR,  sU'tiir,  s.  One  who  aiits ; that  which  afts ; 

I a liere. 

Sio,  ng,  (from  sipe,  victory,  Sax.)  A prefix  to  oer< 
t tun  namee,  sigidQring  victory,  as  siffdtri;  Le. 
j bright  victo^.)  It  answers  to  the  Grade  iVie,  in 
Nicander,  and  the  Latin  Fie,  in  Vietorinus. 
SlOAUOV,  a>ga1o-on,  s.  (sipo^eu,  smooth,  shining, 
Gr.)  A g«ms  of  Anialida : Family,  Axnphn>> 

\ diti^ 
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SlOAMORBS,  sig-a-li'o-nes,  s.  (stpafocM,  smooth,  ; 
shining,  Gr.)  A name  given  to  those  Aphroditze,  ' 
which  have  a very  elongated  fonn,  and  each  foot  | 
furnished  with  drri.  | 

SlOALPflCS,  st-garfos,  s.  (giffnheU,  shining,  pAot,  j 
light,  Gr. ) A genus  of  Uymeoopteroas  bisects  t | 
Family,  rapivora.  | 

SlGAHirs,  si-ga'nus,  s.  (mesning  unknown  to  ns.)  ' 
A genus  of  fishes,  the  body  oval,  with  a rocom-  ‘ 
bent  spine  in  tbe  fnmt  of  the  dorsal,  which  is  i 
single,  long,  and  deeply  emarginate,  with  more  ' 
ai>inal  than  soft  ravs ; mouth  sm.ill.  with  com- 
pressed aad  emarginate  teeth  ; pectorals  small ; 
the  colours  bright : Fsmilr,  Zeidie. 

SlOBRRTUS,  ri-ge-re'tua,  t.  one  that  glides 

sUentlv,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Mullusca,  belonging  to  ! 
the  KsHcinie,  or  i^a-anails;  the  shell  ovd,  fiat-  j 
tened,  and  ear-shaped : inner  lip  wanting ; no  um- 
bilicus: Family,  Katicide.  This  word  is  often  ' 
improperly  written  rtporeftis.  | 

SiOH,  si,  V.  a.  (neon,  Sax.  tucktan^  Dutch.)  To  | 
inhale  a larger  quantity  of  air  titan  oaual,  and  im- 
mediately expel  it,  ae  in  grief : — e.  n.  to  lament ; 
to  mourn ; to  express  by  sighs ; 

Tbe  gentle  swain  tifki  back  her  fete.— iTools. 

— s.  a single  deep  and  audible  respiration,  aa  in  the 
expresuon  of  aorrow.  i 

I SiOHER,  ri'ur,  s.  One  who  sighs.  ^ 

j SloRlKO,  silng,  s.  The  act  of  respiring  aodibly,  as 
I in  grief.  ' 

j SioiiiNOLT,  rilng-le,  ad.  With  sighing. 

' SlOKT,  rite,  r.  (prnAt,  Sax.  ricA/,  Germ,  tifft,  Dan.) 
The  act  of  seeing:  perception  of  objects  by  the 
eye ; tbe  faculty  of  virion ; open  new  or  rituation 
in  which  noCliing  obetructe  tbe  view ; the  eye  or 
organ  of  vision : an  aperture  in  an  instrument  j 
through  which  objects  are  seen,  as  the  s^Al  of  a 
quadrant  or  theodolite ; that  which  is  beheld ; a ; 
^ow  or  spectacle,  particularly  something  new  or  1 
wonderfriL  To  take  eighty  to  take  aim,  as  in  direct- 
ing a piece  of  artillery.  I 

Sighted,  ri'ted,  a.  A word  used  only  in  composition,  > 
in  which  it  rignlfies  having  sight,  or  seeing  in  a | 
particular  manner,  as  sAori-r^Afetl,  taeor-ripA/ed,  ' 
^uiek-nyh(ed,  &c.  I 

SloiiTFULXESs,  rite'frfl-nes,  $.  Clearness  of  sight. 
— Obsolete.  . 

Let  US  DOS  wink,  though  void  of  poreet  ripA</WaeM.—  ! 

8pe*$tr,  I 

SlORTLBSS,  riteles,  a.  Wanting  right ; blind.  | 
SiORTLBSSLT,  Mteles-le,  ad  Blindly;  in  a right- 
less  manner. — ^Not  moch  used. 

SiORTLESSHBBa,  Bteles-nee,  s.  Blindaesa.— Not  • 
used.  I 

SlORTURBSS,  ritole-nea,  e.  ComeUneae;  an  ap- 
pearaaee  wUoh  la  pleasimt  to  tbe  view. 

SloRTLT,  ritele,  a.  Plearing  to  the  eye;  striking  i 
to  tbe  view. 

SiOBTSMAR,  ritM^man,  t.  Among  Unriciana,  one  I 
who  reads  moslo  si  first  ri^t.  | 

SlOlL,  rijH,  s.  (fipitfiMS,  a aeal,  Lat)  A aeal  or  i 
rigttatnre.  I 

Soraeries  to  r^se  tbe  Infernal  pnwen^  | 

And  iigiU  fram’d  la  planetary  boors^Dririfa.  i 
SioiLLATDB,  ae-jinA-tnr,  a.  Fit  to  aeal;  belong-  i 
ing  to  a acid.— Not  in  nae. 

SlOlLLARlA,  ay-U-la"re-a,  s.  (sspi^Aom,  a seal,  Lat.  |l 
from  the  nature  of  the  mari^gi  on  the  stem.)  1' 
An  extinct  genns  of  planta,  the  stems  of  whicb  are  : 
found  in  tbe  coal  formation  and  mountain  lime-  ! 
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I 

1 stone.  Thej  are  deeplr  furrowed^  but  not  jointed, 

! with  obloni;,  iU<rt>id,  or  nenrly  round  cicatrices  or 
j scan,  not  aminged  in  a dixtinctlr  spiral  manner,  with 
I frt’quciilly  thrcM  siiiallcrvascular  scan  in  the  centre 
j , of  the  Lirp;r  ones.  These  foMil  trees  are  frequently 
, found  penetrating  the  strata  tn  a vertical  direction, 

I or  mtber  perpendicularly,  to  the  plane  of  stratifl> 
j cation,  with  their  roote  ramified  in  the  neks.  In 
jl  Mythology*,  feasts  in  honour  of  Saturn,  oelebruted 
after  the  Saturnalia.  At  this  festival,  little  statues 
of  gold,  silver,  dec.,  were  sacrificed  to  the  god, 
instead  of  human  beings,  who  had  been  the  usual 
victims,  till  the  barbarous  custom  was  changed  by 
Hercules. 

SiUMA,  sig'ma,  s.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  2.  (, 
equivalent  to  the  English  S.  The  Greeks  originally 
u^  this  letter  for  the  English  C,  and  the  titans 
adopted  tbb  form  into  their  tables, 
i SlOMoll>,  sig'moyd,  \ a.  (from  the  letter  2, 
i Sigmoidal,  sig-moyd'al,  / aigma^  and  eidoa,  like* 
j ness,  Or.)  Iteeembting  the  Greek  letter  2,  eigma. 

I In  Anatomy,  applied  to  a flexore  of  the  colon, 

I where  it  forms  a double  cuno  in  the  Qiao  region, 
i and  also  to  the  eeinidrcular  valves  which  guard 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  aorta. 

Sion,  sine,  r.  ($egn  or  sejen,  5>ax.  aigney  Ft.  sigrr=:r^ 
Lat.  aegao,  Ital.  seno,  S(>an.)  A token  ; anything 
j by  which  another  thing  is  shown,  represented, 
j or  indieated,  as,  a fign  of  fair  weather,  of  good 
health,  &C. ; a motion  of  the  hand,  nod,  or  other 
I gestnre,  imheating  a wish  or  command ; a wonder ; 
j a prod^ ; a miracle ; some  visible  transaction, 

I event,  or  appearanoe,  intended  as  a proof  of  •otne> 

J thing  else; 

I 8how  me  a rijfa  that  thou  tatkeet  with  me  v1. 17. 

I something  hung  or  written  over  a door  or  on  a wall 
to  give  notice  of  the  name,  or  name  and  occupation, 
of  the  tenant ; a memoriid  or  thing  be  remem' 
i bered  ae  a token ; 

What  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  flftf 
I tnen : and  they  became  a tifn.—Nmmbtr§  uvi.  10. 
j viable  mark  or  representation,  as,  a iign  of  spiritual 
grace ; a mark  of  distinction,  as  the  cross ; 

The  ensign  of  Messiah  biased. 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  aifn  In  heaven.— 'ifihon. 
typical  representation  or  symbol.  In  Algebra,  a 
I chanseter  indicating  an  operation  to  be  peribnned, 

{ or  a relation  subsisting  bHween  two  quantities } of 
{ the  former  kind,  those  most  commonly  used  are — 
for  addition,  — for  subtraction,  X for  roul- 
bpUcation,  ~ for  division,  ^ for  the  square  root, 
^ fur  the  cube  root,  for  the  root,  dee. : the 
signs  denoting  a relation  are;,  =s  equal  to,  7 greater 
than,  ^ less  than,  dte.  In  Astronomy,  a portion 
of  the  ecliptic  or  aodiac,  containing  30^  or  a twelfth 
part  of  the  complete  circle : the  first  commences 
at  the  point  of  the  equator  through  which  the  sun 
passca  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinoj^  and  they 
uiw  counted  onwards  fnxn  west  to  cast  all  round 
the  circle.  The  names  of  these  signs  in  their  order, 
with  the  characters  by  which  they  are  in<hcated  on 
globes,  and  in  almanacs  and  works  on  astrunoiny, 
are  as  follow; — Aritw  <Y’*  Taurus  Getnini  n. 
Cancer  Leo  SVi  Libra  ^ Scoiqiio 

I Sagittarius  / , Capricurnus  Vf,  Aquarius  CC?,  Pisces 
' K«  It  is  to  be  observed,  th.nt  these  are  also  the 
I namea  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  lodiac, 
j which  anciently  coincided  with  the  places  of  the 
j siytu;  but,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  earth’s 
e<|uat<>r,  by  wliich  the  equinoctial  p'jints  are  carried 
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backwards  in  the  ecliptic  about  oO’  G"  annually,  ! 
the  comnicnoomcnt  uf  the  signs  now  correspond  to  I 
different  stars,  the  first  point  of  the  sigu  Aries 
bring  at  present  near  the  beginning  of  the  cunstclla' 
i tion  Pbfoea.  The  aacemlhig  aigns  are  the  six  be*  | 
ginning  with  Capriconms,  through  which  the  smi  ’ 
passes  while  advancing  from  the  winter  to  the  ’ 
summer  solstice,  and  is  eonsequently  acquiring  alti-  < 
tnde  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
bemUpbere ; the  other  six,  beginning  with  Cancer,  I 
are  called  the  deseemding  sign*.  Sign-board,  a ^ 
board  on  which  a person  gives  notice  of  his  avocs'  ' 
tion,  or  of  the  articles  he  deals  in.  Sign-manual,  j 
the  royal  signature  superscribed  at  the  top  of  bills  ' 
of  grants  and  Ictters-|Kitent,  which  are  then  sealed  i 
with  the  privy  signet,  or  great  seal,  as  the  case  | 
may  be,  to  complete  their  v^didity.  Sign-jHut,  a , 
poet  on  which  a sign  bang**,  or  on  which  papers  . 
are  placed  to  ^ve  public  notice  uf  anything ; — e.  a.  . 
to  mark  or  ratify  with  one's  name  or  other  c^anirter;  ^ 
to  subscribe,  as  in  paper,  letter,  note,  deed,  du:. ; ^ 
to  signify  typically ; 

The  sacraments  are  made  to  be  »ign»  of  a seavt  mys- 
; they  roeelve  the  namee  of  what  they  Uicnuelrcs  do  ' 
aign. — Jig,  Tugtor.  1 

to  denote ; to  show ; to  marie ; to  rignify  by  Uie  j 
hand,  &C.,  without  using  words;  , 

He  dies  and  makes  no  e^a.— 5Aoki.  I 

la  to  bo  a sign  or  omeL. 

Mosie  {' the  atr?— under  the  earth— 

It  eigai  well,  dues’!  Dot7— No<— iSAahe. 

Signal,  rig'nal,  c.  (French,  from  s^wm,  Lat.)  A 
sign  that  givea  or  is  intended  to  give  notice ; the  ' 
Dotioe  given.  In  Nautical  affaira,  signals  are  cer>  { 
tain  signs  agreed  upon  for  suddenly  communicating 
intelligence  at  sea,  in  cases  wherein  the  voice  could 
not  possibly  reach  the  required  disUnoe : they  are 
athir  dag-signalt,  night-signals,  or  /og^sigmds 
a.  eminent;  remarkable;  memorable;  distinguished 
from  what  is  ordinary,  as,  a signal  exploit.  Signal 
Jirty  a fire  intended  for  a rigiud. 

StoNAUTT,  iig'Dal'e-te,  a.  Quality  of  being  re- 
markable or  memorable.— Not  in  use. 

They  tuqnired  and  determined  Its  rignalitg^Hrown. 
SloNAUZk,  Bg^nal-tize,  v.  a.  To  render  remarkable 
or  eminent ; to  distingoiah  ooe'a  self  by  remarkable  j 
deeds  or  talenta.  ■ 

SlOMALLr,  sig'oal'Ie,  ad.  Eminently;  remarkably;  | 

memorably;  in  a diatingoiahed  manner. 

SlONATiON,  sig-na'sbuQ,  s.  Sign  given;  act  of  be-  | 
tokening. — Not  in  use.  { 

A horee-ehne  Baptieta,  Porta  bath  thought  too  low  a - 
mgmticm;  be  rrieed  it  into  a luoary  repreeentetlon.— 

Bfimu. 

SiONATOiiT,  sig'na-tor-e,  a.  Relating  to  a aeali  > 
need  in  a^ing.  I 

SlONATDBU,  rigna-ture,  s.  (French,  from  signo,  1 ; 

sigi),  Lat.)  A sign,  stamp,  or  mark  impressed ; 
a sign  manual,  or  name  of  a person  written  or  sub-  ; 
scribed  by  himself;  a mark  for  proof,  or  proof  from  1 
marks. 

The  most  deepteable  pleoee  of  decayed  nature  are  oirt> 
ously  wrought  with  eminent  signaturts  of  Divine  wisdom. 

— OinmviUs. 

In  old  Medical  writers,  an  external  mark  or  charac- 
ter which  was  supposed  to  indicate  its  suHableneas  ] 
to  cure  a particular  disease,  or  diseases  of  particu-  i 
lar  parts ; thus,  plants  with  yellow  flowers  were 
conddervd  adapt^  to  cure  jaundice.  In  Music,  | 
i the  flats  and  sharps  pl.vced  after  the  clef,  which 
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ftffect  throagfaont  the  movement  eU  notes  of  the 
same  letter.  In  Law,  a writing  presented  to  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  as 
the  ground  of  a rojal  granti  which,  after  being 
passed  bjr  the  barons,  has,  in  some  cases,  the  sign- 
* manual  ^ the  sorerdgn.— BeA  In  IMnting,  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■ first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a work,  to  denote, 
alphabeUcall/,  the  order  of  the  sheets e.  o.  to 
j mark;  to  dis^goiah--{DOt  in  use.)  b Phymg^ 
noiny,  an  external  mark  or  feature  bj  whidi  some 
! persons  pretend  to  discover  the  genius  or  temper  of 
the  person  poMfSsing  it. 

SioVATUBiST,  sig'na-ta<^t,  s.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  being  impressed  on  objects 
iudioative  of  tbdr  characters  or  qualities. 

SioiiBR,  d'nnr,  s.  One  who  signs  or  subscribea  his 
name. 

SiONST,  aig'net,  «.  (from  tigno,  I rign,  Lot.)  A 
teal,  paj^cnlarir,  <Ae  Pruy-M^wet,  one  of  the 
kinf^s  seals  hi  England,  us^  in  s^ng  private 
letters  and  grants  nnder  the  sign-mannal ; it  is  in 
the  CQstody  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  In  Scottish  Law,  the  tiffnef  is  the 
seal  by  which  the  king’s  letters  and  writs  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  justice  are  now  authenticated.  Writer 
to  tAe  Sifftiet,  anciently  a clerk  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  write  were  prepared ; 
and  when  the  signet  became  employed  in  judicial 
proceedings,  the  writers  or  derin  obtained  a mo- 
1 nopoly  of  the  privileges  of  acting  as  agents  or  at- 
tomevs  before  the  Court  of  SeasSoo.  Their  bosinesB 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  attorneys  in  England. 
SioNiriCANCB,  sig-nifVkans,  \ «.  (see  Sipiify.) 

; SiGNlPiCAKCT,  sig-nif'e-ksn-ee,/  Power  of 
1 nifying ; meaning ; force ; energy ; imporUnoe. 
SiOTariCAirr,  dg-nifVkant,  a.  («^n(fCcafu,  Lat) 
Expressive  of  something  beyond  the  external 
mark ; bearing  a meaning ; betokening ; expres- 
nve  in  an  eminent  degree;  importaot--^HtUe  osed 
in  this  sense) ; — e.  s sign ; 

SItko  70a  art)  tongo^tled,  and  ao  loth  to  speak, 

|.  In  dumb  prodaiin  tout  thonghta.— 

> a token  ; a rign  of  something. 

An  erect  and  fonrud  stamra^  a larxe  breast,  neat  and 
pliant  joints,  and  the  like,  maf  be  good  of 

besltb,  of  strciiKtb,  or  aglUty;  but  are  very  fonign 
argtunents  of  wlL— iroMon. 

. SioifiriCAKTLT,  rig<nifVkant>le,  odL  In  a aig* 
1 nificant  manner. 

SiOKinCATioir,  rig-nif-e-ka'sbun,  t.  (Fr.  $ig~ 
i^fiaUiOy  Let. — see  Signify.)  The  act  making 
{ known  by  rigns,  or  ^ eommunicating  ideas  to 
1 another  by  anything  that  ia  understood;  meaning; 

that  idea  of  a eign  or  expreaaon  which  the  person 
nsing  it  intends  to  convey,  or  that  which  men  in 
gene^  who  use  it  nnderstand  it  to  oonvey. 
SlOKITIOATITB,  og*nife>ks-tiv,  a.  (st^t/Scofr/^  FV.) 
Betokening  by  an  external  sign ; strongly  exptes- 
Bve. 

SioirmCAimLT,  rig-nifVka-tiv-le,  ad.  So  ss  to 
betoken  by  sn  external  rign ; with  rignificanoe. 
SlOVTFiCATiyBMKSS,  rig-nire-ka-tiv-ncs,  r.  The 
. quality  of  bong  rignifintive.  In  Law,  eiffnificavit, 
' a writ  issnii^  out  of  Chancery,  upon  certificate 

I given  by  the  ordinary,  of  a man’s  standing  excom- 
t monieate  during  the  spaoe  of  forty  days,  for  laying 
i ’ him  up  in  prison,  till  he  submit  to  the  auUxwity  ^ 
I the  church. — Rey.  Orig. 

' S10HIFICATOK,  rig-nifVka>tnr,  «.  That  which 
1 ^ betokens,  rignifin,  or  repieoenta. 
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SiOKTTiCATOBT,  Bg-mf 'e-ks-tuT-e,  a.  That  be- 
tokens or  rignifies ; — s.  that  which  betokens ; a 
rignification.— Not  nsed  as  a nonn. 

Here  U a double  ti^n^/leaterg  of  the  Spirit,  a word  and 
a sign. — Bp.  Taplor. 

SlOKiFT,  rig'ne-fi,  v.  a.  {sign^fieTf  Fr.  tignijieo,  from 
a sign,  and  /ado,  1 make,  Let.)  To 
nurice  l^wn  hy  some  token  w rign ; to  declare ; 
to  make  known; 
rt1  to  the  king,  and  to  bins. 

That  thus  1 have  rerigaed  to  you  my  eharge.~5Aab. 
to  mean ; to  expreea ; 

Life's  hot  a walking  shadow ; a poor  player  | 

That  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  apoa  the  stage,  i 

And  then  Is  heard  no  more  1 It  11  s tale  j 

Told  by  an  Idiot,  fhll  of  eoond  and  buy, 
nothing.— 

to  Import,  weigh,  or  have  eonseqnenee ; used  In 
particnlsr  pbrsi^  as,  it  mgnijiee  much  or  little; 

It  tigni/et  nothing ; what  can  it  signi/g.  See.  t 

SiOMirriHO,  rig'ae>fi4ng,  part  a.  ExpresBve  I 
significant. — Not  used. 

If  the  words  he  but  eomely  end  fipmifymg,  and  the  1 
sense  gentle,  there  le  julee ; but  wbexu  thst  wanteth,  the  | 
Unjnsga  is  thin.— Jcneom.  j 

SlONlOR,  sm'yor,  t.  (dgndrt,  ItaL)  A term  eqtuvs*  | 
lent  to  the  English  Lord,  ^ir,  or  Mr. ; the  French  1 
Monsieur,  and  the  Qcman  Hot. — See  Seignior. 
SiOKiORiZB.— See  Seigniorise.  ! 

SiOKiOBT.— See  Seigtdory.  ! 

SiK,  \ rik,  a.  (rie,  Sooidu)— Obeoiete  forms  of  , 
SiKK,  / SKcA  1 

Bike  syrile  chepheidt  ban  we  none^  | 

They  keepen  all  the  path.— •Sl'peswr. 

SiXB,  rike,  s.  (sic,  rioA,  a water-fumw,  Sax.)  A 
small  stream  or  rill ; one  which  is  generally  dry  ■ 
in  sommer.— Obeolete  or  local. 

SiKBB,  rik'ur,  a.  and  ad.  (ticker,  eecnre,  cautions, 
dem^g  predsenesB,  Scot)  Sore ; 1 

**  1 doubt  I have  elaln  tba  red  Comyn."  “ Leave  you  ' 
such  a matter  Indoubt?  I'se  make  ndter.” — Hi$t.t/Soot.  , 
(They)  bolden  the  tUur  way. — Chauotr,  1 

Burdy. — Obsolete.  1 

SiKEBHESB,  sik'er-nes,  s.  Sturenese;  safety.— Ob-  1 
aolete. 

Brotelneaae 

They  finden,  when  they  wenea  riXerwsw.— | 
SlLAOO,  ri-la'go,  i.  (meaning  unknown  to  us.)  A | 
genus  of  fishes,  having  the  head  lengthened ; month  ' 
small ; eyes  minute ; first  dorsal  fin  on  a line  with  . 
the  pectoral  and  the  ventral ; the  first  ray  execs-  ' 
Bvely  long : Family,  PerddB.  1 

81LAUS,  ri-mns,  s.  (a  name  used  by  Pliny  for  en  i 
UmbelUferous  plant.)  Pepper-saxifrage,  a genus  1 
of  Umbelliferoas  plants ; Suborder,  Ortbospcmim.  ; 
StLB,  rile,  r.  a.  (^ttiah;  riJSs,  Sueo-Goth.)  To 
strain,  as  fresh  milk  from  the  oow ; whence  die-  : 
diak,  a strainer. — Local  | 

SlLBBOB,  rilcna,  t.  (French;  ri&afivm,  from  dleo, 

I am  still,  Lat.)  Stilloeas,  or  an  entire  absence  of 
sound ; forbesruioe  of  speech  in  man,  or  of  noise 
in  other  snimsls ; hsbitari  tarituraity,  opposed  to 
loquacity;  1 

1 think  the  beet  graee  of  wit  vni  shortly  tom  Into  j 
tiUnet,  and  dlsoourse  grow  eommcndable  In  none  but  * 
parrots. — Skekt. 

secrecy ; absence  of  mention ; obscurity ; oblivion.  < 
Eternal  eilatet  be  their  doom. — JfiVtmi. 

Stienee  is  used  elKpticslly  for  let  there  be  dlence; 
— v.  a.  to  restnun  from  noise  or  speaking;  to  quiet ; ‘ 
to  restrain ; to  appease ; | 

This  would  tiUmce  all  ftirtber  opposition.— C/tmnAw.  1 

em  I 
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SILEKB— SIUCA. 


SIUCATB  - SIUCIOUS. 


i to  canoe  to  eaaoe  firing,  m o batter7 ; to  pnt  an  ita  aseortained  add  proporttea,  it  U now  uioaHy  ‘ 

1 end  to : called  bj  chemiota  titieie  odd ; when  pore,  it  ia  a ! 

A dedaioo  vhteh  tiUmetd  tUe  rfralthlpa  between  them.—  light  white  powder,  which  feels  rongh  and  dry 

ffamiUom.  nibbed  between  the  fingers ; it  is  insipid  and  | 

torestramfromprsaclung,byreTokingaUoenoeto  Inodorous.  E<niiv.  46.5;  symb.  SOs:  ap.  gr.  2.69.  I 
preach.  This  tnhstance  k also  known  by  the  name  of  iHi~  ' 

SiLBKK,  d'le'ne,  s.  Caaid  to  be  derieed  from  fioZoa,  gg^  earfA.  i 


I aalira,  Or.  in  allusioD  to  the  viscid  frothy  moistore 

I I on  the  stalks  of  many  of  the  species,  by  wluch 
I small  flies  are  entrapped — heuoe  the  English  name 
I ' Catch-fly.  Du  Theis  dedooes  the  name  from  the 

drunken  god  Silenos,  whose  name  be  soppoaes  re- 
i ferred  to  his  body  being  covered  with  slaver.)  A 
genus  of  plsnts : Order,  CsryopbylUcew. 

SlLBTT,  rilent,  a (riZens,  Lst.)  Not  speaking;  mute, 
habitually  taciturn ; not  loqusdous ; still ; having 
no  noise,  as  the  silaU  night ; wanting  efficacy , not 
operative; 

The  sun  to  me  Is  dark. 

And  tUfMt  M the  moon. 

When  she  deserts  thn  night, 

Hid  io  her  vacant,  intertonar  cave.— JRZloe. 

I not  mentioning  nor  proclaiming;  calm,  as,  the 
i winds  were  siZaaf;  not  setiug;  not  transacting 
business  in  person,  as,  a tiUiU  partner , not  pro- 
nounced, as,  a riZrnI  letter. 

SlLBirriARY,  si-Wsha-re,  s.  One  appointed  to 

I'  keep  silence  and  onler  in  court;  one  sworn  not  to 
divulge  secreta  of  state. 

I SlLEJTTLT,  n'lent-le,  ad.  Without  speech,  noise,  or 
j I mention. 

! SlLBXTKBSS,  silent-nes, «.  The  state  of  being  silent; 
stillness ; silence. 

SiLBsrvB,  sil-le'nus,  s.  (I.atin;  siVcnos,  Gr.)  In 
Mythology,  a Grecian  divinity,  the  foster-fnlher 
‘ and  attendant  of  Bacchus,  and  bkewise  leader  of 
I the  Satyrs:  he  was  remarkable  for  vrisdom,  his 
drunkenness  being  regarded  as  insptration.  He 
I was  represented  as  a robust  old  man  in  a state  of 
\ intoxication,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  with  a can  in 
! his  hand. 

SlLBR,  rilor,  t.  (Latin,  an  osier.)  A genus  of  gla- 
brous Umbelliferous  perennial  shru^;  Suborder, 
Orthoepeimm. 

SiLBStA,  si-le'she-a,  «.  A kind  of  linen  cloth,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  being  brought  from  a duchy 
of  that  name,  now  belonging  chiefly  to  Prussia. 
StLBSlAW,  ri-le'she-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
I duoed  in  Silesia,  a.s  3iletian  linen, 

I SiLBX,  slicks,  s.  (Latin.)  Flint. 

8n.RO(TBrrE,\  sfl-oo^t',  s.  (riZAoueZ/e,  FV.)  The 
SlLonxTTB,  ) profile  of  a person*s  face,  not 
I punted  according  to  natnral  colours,  nor  yet  in 
^ ootUne,  but  the  exact  side  face,  painted  so  as  to 
preeent  an  even  black  surface.  A contrivance  for 
I taking  the  exact  outline  of  an  object,  particularly 
j of  a person's  face:  it  oonssts  of  a slender  rod 
fixed  in  a onirersal  joint,  its  extremities  moving 
freely  in  every  direction ; one  end  is  traced  along 
! the  figure  to  be  copied,  while  the  other,  carrying  a 
pencil,  traces  a figure  precisely  similar  on  paper 
inserted  in  a triune,  which  Is  kept  geutly  prewing 
I on  the  point  of  the  peodl  by  a spring  or  other  oon- 
j trivance. 

! Silica,  sil'e-ka,  s.  (from  stZ»,  I.at)  A snbstance 
which  enters  into  the  compoutlon  of  most  earthy 
minerals,  and,  noder  the  name  of  qnarts-rock, 
forms  independent  monntunoas  masses:  it  is  the 
chief  ingr^ent  of  sandstones,  flint,  chslcedony, 
rock  cttmUI,  and  other  analogous  subsUnces.  It 
WAS  formerly  considered  as  a pure  earth,  but,  from 


SiLlCATB,  silVkate,  s.  A compound  of  sHldo  arid  1 
and  a aaiifiable  baiw.  The  $iHeate$  constitute  the 
greater  nnmber  by  far  of  the  hard  minerals  which 
encrust  the  glob^  In  Mineralogy,  SUicatt  of 
^Aowmo, — see  Bucholxite.  Silknie  of  eenwat,  a 
mineral  which  occurs  in  regnlar  hexagonal  prisms 
of  a pale  yellowish-brown  colour;  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  prism  ^ translucent.  It  Is  found 
with  emerald  in  magnesian  carbonate  of  Ume,  at 
Santa  F5  de  Bogota,  in  Peru.  | 

SlLiCERBinx,  sfl-e-Bei^ne-um,  s.  (Larin,  ftxMn  riZer, 
a stone,  snd  ooeno,  sapper,  i.  s.  supper  upon  a 
•tone.)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a feast  of  a private 
nature,  provided  for  the  dead  some  time  after  the  > 
foneral : it  consisted  of  beans,  lettuces,  broad,  eggs,  I 
Ac.,  which  were  lud  upon  the  tomb,  in  the  fooUsh  ' 
expectation  that  the  de^  would  come  for  the  repast. 
Silicic  Acid,  sU-islk  as'sid,  s.  Tlie  same  as  SUics, 

— which  see. 

SlLlciCALCAJlBons,  sil-ls-e-kiU-ka're-us,  a.  (sZZsx, 
and  cuZcareows.)  Consisting  of  sUidoos  and  cal- 
careous matter.  i 

SiLiCiCALCB,  ul-is-e-kal'se,  $.  (nZsv,  flint,  and  coZr,  | 
bme,  Lat.)  A mineral  substance  which  ooeort  in  ! 
amorphous  moases,  and  in  thin  bods,  under  strata  oi 
oompact  limestone,  in  Provence : it  is  of  s grey  or 
broiro  colour,  sometimee  nearly  black ; it  ia  a mix- 
ture of  flint  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

SlLiciBBROCS,  sU-e-aire-rna,  a.  (riZsx,  flint,  and 
f«ro,  1 produce,  IjU.)  Producing  silex ; united 
vrith  a portion  of  silex.  Sifieferotu  kytfrtite  oj  ' 
oZiMtiaa,  a mineral  which  oonu^  in  white  and  | 
nearly  opaqne  masses,  perfectly  sectile : when  : 
broken  it  presents  sn  earthy  fracture,  with  a ' 
somewhat  vitreous  lustre.  Composition — alumina, 
46.0;  silica,  14.0;  water,  40.0:  sp.  gr.  2.06  to 
2.1 1.  SHicftroa*  Oxidf  rf  mangnntK,  a mineral  ' 
which  occurs  massive,  of  a pale  rose-red  colour ; | 
fracture  even,  or  flat  conchoidal ; translucent  on  ; 
the  edges,  and  very  bard.  Composition— oxide  of  , 
manganese,  52.C0 ; silica,  39.G0 ; oxide  of  iron,  ' 
4.60;  lime  and  magnesia,  1.50;  water,  2.75:  ^ 
•p.  gr.  3.5  to  3.7 ; bardnese  = 6.0  to  5.5.  : 

SlUCiFiCATlox,  sil-is-e  fe-ka'shun,  s.  Tbe  con- 
version of  any  substance  into  stone  by  tbe  infiltra- 
tion of  sUidout  matter. 

SlLiCirr,  sil-iaVfl,  v.  a.  (ri/er,  flint,  and  I 
make,  Lat.)  To  convert  into  flint;  to  petrify  by  | 
infiltnition  of  nlidious  matter; — e.  •.  to  beoome  : 
rilica.  I 

SiLiciMURiTB,  ul-is-e-mu'rite,  a (siZex,  flint,  and  , 
mwrto,  brine,  Lat.)  An  earth  composed  of  silex  . 
and  magoeeia  t 

SiLicrous,  sil-iahVas,  a.  Flinty ; containing  sUka ; 
pertaining  to  or  partaking  of  silica.  This  word, 
by  an  improper  spelKng,  is  often  mistaken  for  nVi-  | 
ciimo.  ^ieumt  oxide  of  euic,  a mineral  which 
occurs  of  various  oolouru,  tbe  most  prevalent  of  | 
which  is  white,  occasionally  blue,  green,  yellow,  j 
or  brown ; primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  | 
It  ocxuri  erystalixM,  stalartitic,  mainmilbttd,  ls>-  .| 
tryoidal,  and  massiva  CompcMltion  of  a spedmen  (| 
from  Limbourg— oxide  of  riiio,6G.83;  silica,  24.89; 
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water,  7.46:  sp.  gr.  8.8  to  3.6.  HardoeM  = 6.0 
; I when  OTstolis^  the  nuusire  mietiee  bring  ieea. 

1 1 SiLlciTED,  lil-ialt-ed,  a.  Impr^atod  with  rilex. 

|j  SiuciuM,  ril-uhVtiin,)  f.  Se^ as SiHoon,'— which 
SiLiCDM,  rire-knoif  ) see. 

I Silicon,  rilVkon, «.  (ri2»,  flint,  Lat)  An  ricmen- 
I tary  substance  of  a dark-brown  ooloor,  destitute 
of  metallic  lustre,  and  a non-oonductor  of  electricity. 
It  is  incombustible  in  atmoepherio  air  and  oxygen 
gaa,  and  infusible  by  the  blowpipe.  It  is  neither 
dissolved  nor  oxidi^  by  the  sulpburic,  nitric,  hy- 
drochloric, or  bydrofloorio  acids ; but  a mixture  of 
the  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  adds  diaaohrea  it  readily. 
Equir.  22.5 ; symb.  SL 

SlLicuu^  ril-Qc'u-la,}  $.  liat.)  In  Botany, 

SiLiCLS,  sil'e-kl,  > a dry  bivalve  pericarp,  di- 
SlLlciTLB,  ril'e-knk,  ) vided  interiorly  by  a mem- 
I branous  septum,  which  ooutaine  the  eeeds,  and  of 
I breadth  nearly  equal  to  its  length. 

SXLiciTLOSK,  ail-ik'n-loae,  a.  Uaring  the  form  of  a 
rilicle. 

SiLtcuLOUS,  ril-lk'n-lns,  a.  Haring  small  pods  or 
husks. 

SiLioiNous,  sO-ij'e-nns,  o.  (nOffo^  a kind  of  com, 
j.  Lat.)  Made  of  fine  wheat.  | 

StLiNO-DXSii,  ailing-dish,  s.  A colander.— See  SiW. 
SiLiQUA,  silVkwa,  1 «.  (ri/fgtut,  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
SiLiQUB,  riUk,  > a dry  pericarp  of  elongated 
figure,  exhibiting  two  opposite  longitudinal  sutures 
and  an  interior  partition,  to  whidi  the  seed  is  at- 
tached. It  dUTert  prindpally  from  the  ailicnle  in 
its  greater  proportionate  length.  Among  Gold- 
I finers,  a tUiqua  is  the  weight  called  a oorot,  of 
which  rix  make  a scruple. 

SlLiQUARiA,  sU-e-kwa're-a,  s.  (stft^uo,  a pod,  Lat.) 
A genus  of  Tubulibrancbiate  Molluaca,  the  shells 
of  which  have  the  terminal  whorls  spiral,  and  a 
narrow  punctured  fissnre  on  one  side  of  the  shelL  i 
SlUQUlFORMisil  e-kwe-fawnn,\  o.(s»/»^uontf, Lat.) 
SlLlQUOSB,  sil-e-kwose',  / Having  the  form 
of  a tilique  or  sUiqna. 

SlUQUOS^  ail-e-kwoae',>  o.  Pod-bearing:  applied 
SlLIQDODS,  rire-kwus,  ) to  plants  having  that 
sort  of  pericarp  denominated  a pod  or  legume. 
SiLlS,  idlia,  s.  {^tUoy  a person  with  a snub-nose,  Lat.) 

I A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  Lam- 
! pjnid«. 

Silk,  rilk,  s.  (seo/c,  Sax.  ri/ite,  Swod.  and  Don. 

[ ackUky  Rua.)  The  fine  soft  thread  produced  by 
: the  larrs  of  the  rilk-moth ; cloth  made  of  thu 

material — in  this  sense  the  word  has  a plural,  as 
j white  tilkty  coloured  tilk* ; the  filiform  style  of  the 
female  flower  of  maixe,  which  resembles  real  rilk 
in  aoftness  and  fineneea ; — a.  pertaining  to  or  con- 
aistiog  of  silk.  Silk-guL,  a bard,  white,  transparent 
j thread,  about  a foot  in  length,  made  in  China  and 
I Italy  from  the  intesUnea  of  the  silkworm,  and  used 
for  anj^ng.  8Uk~matiy  or  Silk-mercery  a dealer 
in  silk.  SUk-thrower,  or  8Uk-thrmc$tery  one  who 
throws  rilk.  SUk-thnneing  is  the  art  of  twisting 
two,  three,  or  more  eit^U»y  according  to  the  fine- 
ness required,  into  a ringle  thread,  the  twist  of 
which  runs  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
rioglea  composing  iL  8dk~*eeaetry  one  who  weaves 
silk.  In  Botany,  SUk-coHon-trtey  the  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Bombax.  Silk-trety 
the  tree  Acacia  julibriaM»,  a native  of  the  Levant 
In  Entomology,  8ilk-mothy  a moth  or  butterfly  of 
the  ailkwonn  family.  8Uk-ipiimer$y  or  SUk- 
feorvuy  the  larre  of  the  L^doptorons  insects  of 
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the  family  Bombyrids.  These  insects  are  enclosed 
in  the  pupa  state  in  a ooooon  or  edge-shaped  case,  , 
render^  imperrious  to  vret  or  other  injury  by  the  j 
innumerable  folds  of  rilk  which  the  caterpillar  I 
^nna  around  itself,  the  whole  berog  attach^  to  i 
trees.  The  larva  is  generally  covered  with  stoUsto  [ 
tufts  of  short  hairs,  very  stiff,  and  aometimea 
endowed  with  a poiaonous,  or,  at  least,  a highly 
irritating  pn^;>erty. 

SiLKSN,  o.  Hade  of  rilk;  soft  to  the  touch ; 

delicate;  tends;  BDOotb;  sleek,  as  mild  and  tilkem 
Ungiug.;  i 

A hearOIrsM  boy. 

A cocker’d  w*nu»n.— .tAoJb. 

— r.  a.  to  render  soft  or  unuuth. 

If  your  sheep  are  of  Silurian  breed. 

Nightly  tu  bouse  thum  un  feru  or  straw, 
Siiktning  their  fleeces.— 

Slf.KlNBBS,  silk'e-nes,!  nn.  . . ri.  * Ml 

S...K»lts.,WnM,  /'•  Th»«tat.ofbemg«lk7. 

SiT.KT,  sHkV,  o.  Made  or  conristing  of  rilk ; 

In  siUy  folds  each  nervoui  limb  dis^^uisc.— .''AnulMS. 
soft  and  smooth,  like  silk ; pliant ; tender. 

8ilk^  toft,  j 

Favonins,  breathe  still  softer. — Tomtf.  \ 

Silky-ckoltertriy  a section  of  the  family  Ampclidse,  ' 
Fruit-eaters  or  Chatterers,  forming  the  subfamily  { 
LeiutrichanB  of  Swainson:  they  are  natives  of 
India.  \ 

Sill,  sil,  s.  Sax.  $euiL,  Fr.  tgl  or  seilery  Welsh.) 
Properly,  the  base  or  bottom  of  anything ; a piece 
of  timbn  on  which  a building  rests  ; the  horixontal  < 
piece  of  timber  or  stone  at  the  bottom  ct  a framed 
case,  such  as  that  of  a door  or  window.  Gromd~ 
eiU$  are  those  timbers  on  the  ground  on  which  are 
placed  the  posts  and  superstructnre  of  a timber 
building.  lu  Naval  Architecture,  tilU  of  the  parity 
or  port-fUUy  pieces  of  oak  let  in  horixontally  be-  I 
tween  the  fhimes  to  form  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  the  ports.  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly 
written  telL 

Sillabl'B,  rilla-bub,  «.  A liquor  made  of  milk  and 
wine,  or  cider  and  sugar. 

SiLLAOO,  sU-la'go,  s.  (tilioty  satire— hence  sharp,  in 
allurioQ  to  the  fins,  aod  ago,  I bear,  Gr.)  A 
genurof  fishes : Family,  Perci^ 

SiLLiLT,  sUlfr-  le,  ad.  In  a silly  manner ; foolishly. 

SiLLlMANiTE,  riHe-man-ite,  s.  (in  honour  of  Profi 
SUlimxn  of  Saybrook,  In  Coanecticut.)  A mineral 
of  a dsrk-grey  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  and  uneven, 
splintery  fracture ; occurring  embedded  in  quarts, 
in  bent  and  iwist^  crystals.  Gomporitioo — alu- 
mina, 54. 1 1 ; silica,  42.67 ; oxide  of  iron,  2.00 ; 
water,  0.51 : sp.  gr.  3.41 ; hardneas  = 6.0  to 
6.5. 

Silliness,  sine-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being  silly. 

SlLLON,  sillon,  a.  In  Fortification,  an  elevation  of 
earth  raisod  in  the  middle  of  a moat  to  defend  it 
when  it  ia  too  wide. 

SiLLT,  sU1e,  a.  (probably  from  the  root  of  Seely, — 
which  see.)  Weak  in  intellect ; fuuliah;  witless; 
simple,  as,  a aiV/y  man ; proceeding  from  weaknesa 
of  intellect,  or  characterised  by  weuknesa  or  folly, 
as,  a tillg  action ; weak  or  helpless ; 

After  long  stanna,  I 

With  which  my  tUljf  bark  was  tosM'd. — 5/Mwr. 

weak  from  ill  health. — Obsolete  in  England  in  the  ' 
last  two  senses ; but  still  common  in  Scotland  in  I 
all  iU  significations.  ' 

SlLLYHOW,  rille-how,  a.  {tcefy  and  how,  a coif  or  j 
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|1  hood,  Sect — MO  SmIj.)  TIm  hood  of  innorvnoe, 

I the  membnuM  that  eorert  the  be»d  of  Um  foetos. 

' \ — UttU  nMd. 

I SlLOMiA,  n-lo'iM-ft,  «.  A gmu  of  fiaheo,  in  which 
the  bodj  is  of  eqo«l  thickneu  with  the  beod,  which 
U not  diUted  t eyee  rmj  Ui^ge ; dni  two,  ind  Tei7 
rainnte:  FiunOj,  SUoridas. 

SiioPHA,  ailYa,  «.  («i(pAe,  a grab,  Or.)  A gen  ns  of 
Coleopterous  insects : l^pe  of  the  &mUj  ^phid«. 

StLPHiDJB,  ulf"e-da,  s.  {supha^  one  of  tlM  genera.) 
A family  of  Coteopter^  insects,  distiugmabed  by 
the  sotemuB  being  clarste,  and  t^  dub  perfoliate ; 
the  elytra  usually  abbreriatsd. 

SlLPHluM,  dl'fe>om,  s.  (from  $UpAiony  a name  given, 
aoooiding  to  Dr.  Herbelot,  by  the  natives  of  Afnea 
to  a plut  which  product  the  Laser,  or  Laser 
pitium  of  the  Bomans,  a sabstance  h^  in  great 
esteem  among  them  for  its  flavour  and  medidnal 
properties.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants,  natives 
of  North  America : Suborder,  Tuboliflonc. 

Silt,  nit,  s.  (syfbt,  to  pickle,  Swed.)  Saltnees,  or 
salt  marsh  or  mud;  floviatfls  deposit  of  mod;— 
V.  a.  to  choke  nr  fill  up  with  rouA 

SiLCTRiAH,  d-lu're-an,  a.  In  Geology,  a term  ap- 
plied to  an  extensive  group  of  rocks  well  develop^ 
in  Wales,  the  country  ijf  the  ancient  Sikarts,  It 
eonnsts  chiefly  of  laminated  aandstones,  shales, 
and  Umestooe.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  sys- 
tem abound  in  organic  tetnaina.  In  age,  the  Sflu- 
rian  rocks  are  intermediate  between  t^  E*lynly- 
rooa  rocks  and  the  old  red  sandstone.  There  are 
DO  nmilar  deponts  in  Scotland.  Tbeir  entire  thick- 
nese  la  estimated  at  2,490  yards.  Tbs  system  is 
diWded  into  what  are  tem^  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
Wenloek  Umestooe,  Caradoc  sandstone,  and  Llan- 
deilo  rocks. 

SiLUBlDiB,  ■il-u'r»<^  a (iilmnu,  one  of  the  genera.) 
Silnraa,  or  Cat-fish,  a family  of  Malaoopt^gious 
fishes,  in  which  the  body  is  mailed  or  oake^  and 
without  true  acalea. 

SlLURiKiK,  lil-u-n'ne,  t.  (silunuy  one  of  the  genera.) 
A subfamily  of  tbs  SUuridc ; the  anal  fin  and  tail 
very  tong ; operculum  movable. 

SlLUBUS,  si-lu'ras,  $.  (siloerroe,  Gr.)  The  Cat-fish, 
a geuus  of  fished  in  which  the  dorsal  fin  is  single 
and  very  short ; cirri ; caudal  fin  either  forked  or 
rounded : Family,  SilaridjB. 

Silt  AW,  ) d\an,  a.  (n&ia,  a wood,  Lat)  Pertain- 
Stltaw,/  ing  to  a wood  or  grove;  inhabiting 
woods;  woody;  abounding  with  woo^; — s.  the 
name  given  by  Werner  to  Tellurium, — which  sec. 
SiLTAHVS,  sU-Ta'nus,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Mythology,  a 
deity  whose  worship  was  established  only  in  I^y. 
He  presided  over  gardens  and  boundwes.  In 
Zod^,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 
Xylophigl 

Silt  ATE. — See  Sylvate. 

SiLTKB,  sil'vur,  a (ri/&er,  Gonn.)  One  of  the  fifty- 
five  rimple  or  elementary  bodies,  and  included  in 
the  subdiviaioo  termed  metals.  When  pure,  it  is 
nearly  white.  KIver  occuib  native  in  fine  fila- 
ments, disseminated  through  rodn,  but  chiefly  in 
veins  in  primitive  and  secondary  mountains;  it 
also  occurs  in  oombinatimi  with  other  metals  and 
with  sulphur.  Sp.  gr.  when  melted,  10-474; 
when  hammered,  10.61 ; fusing  pmnt,  1873*" 
Fahr. ; lymb.  Ag. ; eqtuv.  108.  Oerman  st/rer, 
an  alloy  much  ua^  for  the  manufiKtnre  of  domes- 
tic smcles,  such  as  forks,  spoons,  Ice. ; its  ingre- 
dients are  copper,  nickel,  and  tine,  geoerally  in  the 


proportioQS  of  8,  2,  and  8^  but  these  vary; — a. 
SUovr^huekinedy  buskiDed  with  silver ; made  of 
silver,  as  a nicer  cop.  Silver-iairtdy  haring  the 
hair  the  colour  of  silver ; pale  or  white  like  silver 
as  the  stfser  moon ; gentle;  quiet; 

The  wbylea  his  lord  in  «tb«r  slomber  lay.  Spennr, 
clear,  shrill,  melodious,  like  the  ringing  of  silver. 

And  the  hollow  hills  from  which  their  nWr  rolese 
Were  woot  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound.— fpewMr. 
3Uv«r-betUer,  one  who  foUates  or  beats  out  silver 
into  a leaf,  ^ver-nmtky  one  who  works  in  silver. 
SUr«r~bmh,  or  Jupiter*t’6eard,  the  Leguminous  | 
plant  AothyUis  barha  jovis.  SUver-Jlrt  the  l*iona 
tnoea  of  Luincua,  and  the  Abies  {ucm  of  modem  j 
hnf 8ilrer~ffrmnj  the  name  given  by  work- 
men to  the  roedolhury  rays  of  botanists,  which.  In  • ^ 
a horizontal  section  of  the  trank  of  a tree,  may  be  ' 
seen  radiating  frum  the  central  pith  to  the  bark. 
Silver-tree^  the  tret  I.oDcadendron  argrntcum. 
SUver-teeed,  e plant  of  the  genus  Argyreis.  SU- 
ver-pheaeanty  the  bird  Pbasianos  nyctheineras  of 
Linmeua,  and  Nycthemerua  argentatos  of  Swain-  | 
son.  It  is  also  called  the  black  and  wliite  phea-  I 
sant,  and  the  pencilled  pbeasanL  It  is  a native  of  j 
Northern  China; — r.  a.  to  cover  superficially  with  || 
sOver,  or  with  something  resembling  silver;  to  i| 
adorn  with  mild  lustre ; to  make  smooth  and  I 
bright ; i 

And  ■mning  ealmness  tOMrid  o*er  the  deep.— | 
to  render  hoary.  | 

UU  beard  was  $QoePd  e'er  with  ege^Oeg.  ) 

SiLTBBLtNO,  ol'vur-Ung,  $.  A silver  eoin.  j 

A thousand  vines,  at  a thousand  stiMrUaps;  it  shall  even  , 

be  for  briura  and  thorns.— /«.  rli.  23. 

SiLVEBLT,  aU'vur-le,  ad.  With  the  appearance  of 
ailver. 

L«t  toe  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 

That  nltrrrlg  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.— AAoks.  | 

SlLTSRT,  sil'vur •«,  a.  like  silver ; haring  the  ap- 
pearance of  nlver ; of  a mild  lustre ; besprinkled 
with  silver.  SUreiy  gadty  the  fish  MotcUa  ar- 
genteola.  SUverg  (Aisf/s,  the  plant  Carduus  ar- 
gentatua. 

Silvio  Acid. — See  Sylvie  Add. 

SiLYDtm,  stl'e-bum,  $.  (a  name  under  which  Greek 
writers  deecribe  a plant  not  well  known  at  preaeiit : 
Sprcngel  considers  it  to  be  Sylybum  marianum,  a 
native  of  Britain.)  A genus  cf  Compodte  plants 
of  the  thistle  kind : Suborder,  Tubofifiorm. 

SuiA. — See  Cyma,  or  Ogee. 

SlMABA,  se-malia,  e.  (the  name  of  S.  gnianwisis  iu 
Guiana.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Simarabacee. 

SiUAOUB,  sim-a'gur,  s.  {eitnagrtey  Fr.)  Grimace. 
— Obsolete. 

Now  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks  to  try 
ills  jiniyfTS,  and  rolls  hU  gisring  eye.— jlrydi. 

SliLAR,  si'mdr,  s.  A lady's  robe. 

The  Isdios  dressed  in  rich  $!mara  are  seen. 

Of  Fluronoo  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green.—  i 

Prpdem. 

SiMARtTBA,  sim-a-roo'ba,  #.  (Caribbean  name  of  S. 
ofiidnalia.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Simaru-  | 
bacMB.  k Pharmacy,  the  baik  of  the  Qunsida  | 
simarabiL  It  is  tough,  fibrous,  aud  bitter,  and  i 
the  infnrion  is  used  as  a tonia  ■ 

SnfABDBACBJE,  dm-ar-u-ba'se-e,  s.  (rioutmba,  one  ' 
of  the  genera.)  A natural  <^er  cf  Kxogenona  . 
plants,  cotipisiing  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  I 
extipnlate  leaves,  and  white,  greenbb,  or  puralo  | 
flowers;  calyx  imbricated,  a^  io  four  or  five 
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divisioiis ; petals  of  the  same  number,  longer,  either  2 
apreading  or  combined  in  a tube ; stamens  twice 
as  manj  as  the  petals,  each  arising  from  the  bock  I 
of  a hypogynotts  scale;  orai7  four  or  firo-lobed, 
placed  upou  a atalk,  from  the  base  of  which  the  I 
stamens  arise;  four  or  five-celled,  each  cell  with 
one  suspended  antropal  omle ; style  simple ; stig- 
ma fonr  or  five-lob^ ; fnut  consisting  tk  four  or 
five  dmpea,  arranged  aroond  a common  receptacle, 
and  indehiiMent:  seeds  pendulous,  irith  a mem- 
brsDous  integument ; embryo  without  allmmen. 

SIXIA,  simVa,  «.  (sIsmm,  ^t-nosed,  Gr.)  The  j 
Orang-outang,  a genus  of  Ape  monkeys ; tbs  fadal 
angle  of  which  is  Go”.  The  orangs  I^to  no  cheek 
pooches,  tail,  or  posterior  callositiea.  The  arms 
sre  very  long.  There  are  two  species,  natires  of 
the  Indian-  islands. 

SufiADiB,  se-roi'a-de,  t.  (nmia^  one  of  the  genera.) 

A fomily  of  the  Qnadnnnana,  distinguiabed  by  bar- 
ing  right  cnttiog  teeth,  four  canines,  and  twenty 
gnndars;  two  pMtoral  teaU ; the  tail  when  present 
never  prehensile 

, SlMlLA^  simVldr,  s.  (tisuVatre,  Fr.  timiiu,  Lst.) 
Like; resembling;  hsringalikefonnorsppesranoe. 

In  Geometry,  similar  eyrres  are  such  as  admit  of 
rectilineal  figores  being  inscribed  within 
them.  Similar  Jigares  are  such  as  hare  their  angles 
reapectlTely  ei^^  sod  the  rides  about  the  eqnal 
angles  proporaonsL  Similar  seelors  and  sej^mrets, 
are  snch  as  are  contained  under  equal  arcs.  Simi- 
lar solids  are  soch  as  are  contained  under  the  same 
number  of  faces  similariy  sitoated,  and  haring  like 
inclinations  to  one  snother. 

SufiLA&irr,  lim-e-lar'e-te,  a.  Likenesa;  reeero- 
blanoe. 

SuciLARLT,  aimVIar-le,  odl  la  s like  manner; 
with  resemblanoe. 

StMiLB,  simVle,  s.  (French;  from  tM«t7iVs</o,  re- 
aemblsDce,  Lat.)  In  Bhetorie,  a compaiiaon,  by 
which  tha  character  or  qualities  of  s thing  are  pre- 
sented in  an  impresaire  light. 

SmiUTBR,  se-mii'e-tar,  s.  (Latin,  in  like  manner.) 
In  Ijiw,  the  technical  designation  of  the  form  by 
which  either  party  in  pleading  accepts  the  issue 
tendered  his  opponent. 

SlMlLmTS,  ae-mil^e-tir,  a.  Expressing  likeness. 

SixiLiTUDS,  ae-mil'e-tode,  «.  Ukmeas ; resem- 
blance; comparison;  aimfle.  In  Geometry,  the 
relation  of  simUar  figures  to  each  other. 

SufiLiTUDnrART,  ae-inil*e-tn'de-na-re,  a.  Denot- 
ing renmblanoe  or  comparison. 

Our  Serloor  oboee  (his  simaitMdinnrw  way  to  axpreaa 

•sir  onlou  with  hlmaet£  ^/>r.  Aster  (18B0). 

SiMiLOB,  rimVlur,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  sine, 
made  in  aoeh  proportions  as  to  imitate  ailrer  an  d 
gold. 

SiMtTAB. — See  Sdmitar. 

SlMMSR,  sim'mer,  v.  a,  fderived  probably  from  the 
sound.)  To  b^  gentfy:  to  b^  with  a gentle 
hissing. 

SixXKRiNO,  sim'mer-iog,  a Incipient  ebulKtion,  as 
when  little  bubbles  are  fonnad  near  the  edge  of 
the  ressel. 

SlMHBL,  rim'nel,  $.  (aemne/,  Germ.)  A kind  of 
sweet  cake  or  bon. 

Sodden  bread,  which  he  called  riiwicte  or  eraelneU,  be 

eerie  unwholeocnae.^ — Oov.  of  Health  (1096). 

SmontAC,  se-ino'ne-ak,)  a (simomaguSf  Fr.)  One 

SiMORirr,  aimVoiat,  ) who  boys  or  arils  pre- 
ferment in  the  choreh. 


SIMOKIACAD-SIMi'LR. 


SiMONtACAlo,  se-mo-ni'a-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
simony ; guilty  of  rimony. 

SuiORlACALLT,  se-mo-fu's-lul-Ie,  ad.  With  the 
crime  of  rimony. 

SiM02«lA!f,  8e>mo'ne-an,  a.  In  Eccleriastical  His- 
tory, a follower  of  Simon  kfagua,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  great  virtue  and  power  of  God  rent  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  ayotem  of  the  Simonuoa 
was  a medley  of  the  phllos4^y  of  Plato,  the  mytho- 
lopcal  fables  of  the  heathens,  and  of  Christianity. 
Si,  Smoniansj — see  under  S^t. 

SXMOXiODS,  ae-mo^no-na,  a.  Partaking  of  aimony ; 
given  to  simony. 

StMOHT,  rimVue,  a.  (from  Simon  Magns,  who,  in 
the  days  of  the  Apoatlea,  propoeed  to  purchase  with 
money  the  power  of  oonfening  the  Holy  Spirit ) 
The  crime  of  boying  or  aelling  preferment  in  tho 
church. 

SmooM,  ae-moom',\  a.  A hoi,  aufibcating  wind 

SufOOH,  ae-moon',  / which  blows  occasionally  in 
Africa  and  Arat^  It  is  generated  by  the  parched 
deserts  and  sandy  plainA  Its  approach  is  indi- 
cated by  a redoeas  in  the  rir,  and  its  fatal  effects 
are  only  to  be  avoided  by  foiling  on  the  face  and 
holding  the  breath. 

Sixoua,  ri'mna,  a.  (asmos,  flat-nooed,  Gr.)  Haring 
a very  flat  or  snub  note. 

SiXPBB,  rim'pur,  9.  n.  (Sneo-Gothic,  demure,  affec- 
tedly modret)  To  smile  in  a silly  manner a. 
a smile  given  in  a ally  manner.  I 

SiMFBBRR,  sim'per-nr,  a One  who  simpere. 

SucrERiKO,  aim'per-ing,  a The  act  of  smiling  ! 
with  an  air  of  aUlinesB ; — a.  pven  to  simper.  I 

SlXFRRnvGLr,rim'per-tng-le,  With  a riUy  amilo 

SiXPLX,  sim'pl,  a.  (rieipfox,  rine,  without,  pUx,  j 
pUeOj  doubling,  frid,  Lat  sempHce,  Ital.)  Plain ; ! 
aitleaa ; nod«dgmng ; sincere ; harmloaa ; uii- 
afiected;  nnoonatrrin^;  ioartifirial;  tmadorned; 
weak  in  intellect ; silly ; not  aagacions ; not  com- 
plex; nncomponnded ; ringle,  or  only  one;  on- 
mingled.  In  Botany,  applied  to  roots,  leaves,  dec. 
when  ondivided ; only  one  on  a petal,  as  a sitnpU 
leaf;  only  one  on  a peduncle,  as  a simpU  flower; 
having  only  one  set  k rays,  as  an  um^l ; haring 
only  one  set  of  leafleta,  as  a simple  calyx ; not 
pinmoee  or  feathered,  aa  a pappOA  In  Chemistry, 
applied  to  substances  which  chemists  have  hitherto 
foiled  to  decompose,  and  conseqaeotty  auppoeed  to 
ooosist  of  only  one  element  For  a list  of  there 
anbetancee;  see  under  Elementary.  Simple-hearted^ 
having  a simple  heart  Simple-miitded,  artless; 
nnderigning ; nnauspecting.  Stmple-mmdedness^ 
■itleaaneaa.  In  Algebra,  simple  ejitariow,  an  equa- 
tion in  which  the  nnknown  quantity  la  only  of  ono 
dtmenrion,  as.  Tax  = 6;  fix  — ox  = 6a.  Simple 
qvamtitgt  a quantity  oonaitting  of  bat  one  term,  as, 
&ey;  x,;  856,  &c.  In  Law,  simple  eomiraet^  a 
contract  which  ia  nrither  ascertained  by  matter  of 
record,  nor  yet  by  deed  of  special  instrument,  but 
by  mere  oral  evidence. — BlomU.  In  Soottisb  Law, 
mmple  destinttUon^  a settlement  by  the  proprietor  of 
an  eetate,  whereby  he  subetHutes  the  persons  who 
are  to  succeed  one  another.— He/L  Swuple  v>ar- 
rondiee,  an  obligation  to  warrant  or  secure  from 
all  subo^uent  or  future  deeds  of  the  grantor. — 
Bell  A'syris  forceny,— see  under  Larmy.  In 
Ifineralogy  and  Geology,  minerals  and  rocks  are 
termed  simple  when  boinogeneoua  in  their  strec- 
tore ; thus,  qnartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  are  simple 
minerala,  though  each  contain  two  or  more  elements 
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j SIUPLENESS— StHULAR.  SIMULATE- SINCE.  | 

fai  th«ir  compodtioD ; — »,  Simple»,  t K*nenU  name 
for  all  herbs  UiAt  have  anj  modkinal  value ; — v. 
to  gather  dmplea. 

X«aadiioas  Clroe  veil  the  yrrath  sorreyed. 

As  wimpiutf  OQ  the  ftowery  hlUs  be  strayed. — OmiK 

1 SlMPLEKUS,  sim'pl-nea,  «.  The  state  or  qoalitj 
1 of  being  ample  ; angle  or  aneompoonded ; artleas> 
ness ; siinplicity ; weakness  of  intellect. 

^ 6iMn.BR,  sim'plur,  s.  One  who  gathers  simplea. 

SlMPLBSS,  sim'ple^  s.  Simplidtj ; nillinfiM  — Oh- 
solete. 

Their  weeds  heen  not  so  nighly,  were 
Boeh  timpUMM  mnught  them  sbend.—. ^pmser. 

SXMPLBTOir,  aim'pl'tun,  s.  A sUIt  peiaoo ; a person 
of  weak  intellect ; a triiler ; a molish  perain. 

Bimplicia,  am-jdisb'e-a,  li  $.  Cuviei^s  name  fur 

SlMPLlciANS,  sim-plish'ans,/  the  Simple  Aealo- 
phans : they  float  and  swim  in  the  ocean  br  the 
\ alternate  coDtractioos  and  dilatations  of  the  body, 

1 althongfa  tbar  substance  is  gelatinoos,  and  without 
any  apparent  fibres. 

SiMPLiciAN,  sun-pUsVaa,  a An  artleas,  ondesign' 

1 ing  person. — Kot  in  useu 

Bofoetimes  the  Teriest  rniptielaiu  are  most  locky;  the 

wtsest  potideiaas  least.— ArcM.  Amwey  (1661). 

1 SuiPUCiTT,  dm^plisVte,  s.  (nmpHcil^,  Fr.  steipK- 
ciUu,  Lat.)  The  state  of  being  onmixed  or  un- 
compound^  ; state  of  being  not  cooiplei : oonsUt- 
ing  of  few  parts,  as  a rimplt  machine ; plainness ; 
artiessness;  freedom  from  cunning,  duplicity,  oi 
stratagem  i ancerity ; freedom  from  abstruseness 
freedom  fr^  artifi^  ornament ; siUmesB{  weak* 
neee  of  intellect. 

SXMP1.IPICATIOV,  slm-ple*fo‘ka'sban,  s.  The  act 
of  making  ample,  or  reducing  to  a state  not  com- 
plex or  abstruse. 

SlMPLXPT,  sim'^fi,  c.  0.  (pmpUfier^  Fr.  from 
timpUae^  simple,  and  facio^  I make,  Lat.)  To 
make  simple ; to  reduce  what  is  compl«  to  greater 
dmpUd^ ; to  make  plain  or  easy. 

SnPLlST,  am'pUst,  a 0ns  skilW  in  simples  or 
medidnal  plants. 

A plant  so  unlike  a roee,  ft  had  been  mistaken  by  some 

good  timfliiU  tor  smomam. — Brwm. 

SlKPLUDARlA,  sim-plu-da're-a,  s.  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a kind  of  funeral  booouri  paid  to  the 
deceaaed  at  tbeir  obsequies,  oonsisting  chiefly  of 
daodog,  leaping,  raulting,  &c. 

SlMPLT,  siro'fde,  odL  Wilbont  snbdlty;  artlcMly; 
plainly;  ofitac^;  without  addition;  akM;  merely; 
solely; 

^mpf|r  the  thing  I am 
Shall  make  me  live.— Sbsfa. 

weakly;  foolishly. 

SuiPULDM,  sim^pu-Iom,  s.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
▼easel  like  a cniet,  made  with  a long  handle,  and 
used  at  sacrifices  and  libations  for  taking  a rery 
little  wine  at  a time. 

SuisiA,  dmWa,  a (in  honour  ef  Dr.  John  Sims, 
editor  of  the  Botanical  Magaxhie.)  A genua  of 
Composite  plaota : Suborder,  Tuboliflmm. 

' SiML’LACiiBR,  sbn'o-ls-kur,  s.  (swmikicnisi,  Lat.) 
An  image. — Kot  in  nae. 

] Phldlaa  made  of  Ivory  a ttswlacbar  cr  Image  of  .Inplter. 
1 —Sir  T.  Elfoi. 

■ SlMULAR,  dm'u-lar,  s.  One  who  simulates  or  ooun- 
I terfmta.— Obsolete 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  band, 

Thoa  periur’d,  and  thoo  snuilar  of  vlrtus 
That  art  loceetaoua.— JAsAs, 

1 •* 

SlMULATB,  airn'o-late,  v.  o.  (siamfo,  from  swm^ 
like,  Lat.)  To  feign ; to  counterfeit. 

SlMULATB,  lim'a-Utc,  ) a.  Feigned ; pretended; 

SiMULATBD,  iimVlay-ted,>  artifidally  assumed. 

Simulation,  stm-n-la'shun,  a (maiwlalio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  feigning  to  bt  that  which  it  not ; the 
assumption  of  a deceitful  appearance  or  changer. 
Simulation  differs  from  dimmnlation,  inasmuch 
as  the  Utter  denotes  the  eoneeeUment  of  the  true 
charseter.  Hypocrisy  oomprehends  both. 

SlMULlUM,  sim-ule-um,  s.  (rimalaiM,  feigning,  Lat.) 

A genns  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Kemoosra. 

SlMULTAKBOUS,  atm-ule-ta'ne-ua,  a.  (stsiuftawda, 
Fr.  SMittfroueo,  Span,  from  simai^  at  the  same 
time,  Lat.)  Acti^  happening,  or  existing  at  tha 
same  tima 

SiMULTAKEOUBLT,  sim-nle-U'ne-QS-le,  mf.  At  the 
same  tima 

SiMULTANBOUairBBa,  siTO’Uile-ta'ne-as-nes,  a The 
state  or  quality  of  acting,  oocurring,  or  oaisling  at 
the  aame  tima 

SiMULTT,  rim'ul-te,  «.  (rimu/tas,  Lat)  Private 
grudn  or  quarrel — a word  perhaps  only  used  by 
Ben  jooson : 

Embarking  himself  in  the  afleetirms  of  the  familr,  to 

Inqnlre  aAer  domestic  simaitiVs,  their  sprjrts  or  adectiooa 

Sin,  sin,  a (Saxon.)  A voluntary  departure  from 
rectitude  or  known  duty ; any  violatiun  of  a divina 
command ; a wicked  act ; iniquity.  Shakspere  . 
uses  the  word  emphatically  in  the  fuUowiiig  pas- 
sage for  an  cnoniMusly  wickrd  man : — . 

Thy  ambition,  | 

Thou  neartet  ttm,  mhWd  thU  bewailing  land  | 

Of  ctoble  Buckingham.— //«ry  >7/7.  | 

—V.  fa  to  violate  any  eommand  of  Ood,  or  auy 
known  rule  of  duty ; to  offend  ngaiost  tight ; to 
trespass; 

I am  a man 

Mors  titmtd  agatmt  than  stam'eg.— JAdb. 

—ad.  (apM,  Scotch,)  rinoo— (obsolete.) 

Knowing  hU  voice,  tbongh  not  heard  long  sAa  i 

She  sudMn  was  revived  therewithal.— 5^mser. 
^w»-q^erv^,  a aacrifice  or  offering  made  to  Haaven 
for  tin.  Sin’OfyfrtMStdj  oppressed  with  a eence  of 
sin.  ^m-sftui^,  stung  with  a sense  of  guilt. 

SiKAPia,  ae-na'pU,  s.  (l^to,  nmipiy  Gr.)  Mustard, 
a genns  of  Cru^erous  plants,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  is  procured  the  woU-ktiown  article  MusUrd. 
The  constituents  of  Mustard  are— etarch,  mucus,  a 
bland  fixed  mI,  an  acrid  oil,  and  an  ■mmaniMMl 
salt. 

SiNAPlsiiiB,  ain-ap'e-mxie,  t.  {nnapU,  mostaid-eeed, 
Lat.)  A peculiar  prindi^  extracted  from  mustard- 
seed.  It  is  a white,  cryatalisable,  inodafvua  sub- 
stance, of  a bitter  taste,  accompani^  by  the  flavour 
of  mustard.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  sulphur, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Sinapism,  mn'a>pisin,  a (gtnapuimu,  Lat)  A mus- 
tard-pod tioe. 

SiNAPiLM,  se-na'pe-om,  s.  (sinopu,  mustard>seed, 
Lat.)  In  Pharmacy,  an  infastmi  or  decoction  of 
mustard. 

SiNAPoLlNB,  rfn-apVline,  i.  (timapU^  Lat)  A com- 
pound obtruned  by  depriving  oil  of  musUud  of  its 
sulphur  by  the  action  of  baryta  or  oxide  of  Wad  t 
it  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  oyi»- 
taiixes  in  shining,  fatty,  fusible  scales.  Ita  solution 
baa  an  Mlk«Hnc  nactioo.  FormoU,  C|4,  UtSi 
Ks.  Os. 

StNCB,  sins,  conj.  ^supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
sitkttm,  whi^  la  from  sickum,  to  go.  Home 

Digili7.  --1  by 
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I Tooke  considen  U a pvtidpla  of  tbe  Saxon  mb 
I aeon,  to  see,  equivalent  to  $eeu^y  and  at  other  tireea 
I <0  be  WM.)  BecauM  that ; from  tlie  tima  that 
I mi  ago;  before  thia;  prep,  after;  reckoning  ftom 
I aome  time  paat  to  the  present.  Siitce^  when  it 
j precedes  a noon,  is  called  a prepoMtion ; but  when 
, it  precedes  a sentence,  an  adverb ; but,  in  fact,  the 

I character  of  the  word  is  the  same  In  both  caws. 

I It  is  probablj  an  obsolete  participle,  as  maintained 
I Horne  Tooka,  and,  acconling  to  tba  usual  chis- 

S tiflcatlon  of  words,  might  be  classed  with  tbe 
prepositions. 

Srtckre,  sin>sere^  a,  (French,  from  smoerttf,  Lst 
I ssid  to  be  from  suie,  without,  and  oera,  wax,  as  if 
applied ori^nalljr to  pure bonej.)  Pure;  unroixad; 
As  nev*born  babu  desire  the  ataefre  milk  of  tbe  word. 

—1  Alw  U.  I. 

unhort;  tminjured; 

I • He  tried  a ton^rh,  wcIt^boMU  spear : 

I Tbe  iDTkdable  stood  timeen^Dtjdtn. 

honest ; nndisBembling ; not  feigned. 

SiKCKRSLT,  sin-eerele,  ad.  Honestly*  with  real 
purity  of  heart;  without  simubtion  or  disguise; 

I oufeignedly. 

SrscEREKRBS,  lun-aere'nes,  t.  Sincerity. 

SlKCSRiTT,  nn-eer'e-te,  s.  (tineeriti,  Ft.  etitcerUat, 
Lat.)  Honesty  of  mind  or  intention ; freedom  from 
mmulation,  hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pretence. 

I Sincipital,  rin-rip'e-tal,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  the  sui- 
' caput. 

[ Sinciput,  sin'ae>pnt,  s.  (Latin.)  The  anterior  region 
; of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  head,  from  the  vertex  to 
tbe  eyee  in  MammaK  and  from  the  vertex  to  the 
base  of  the  beak  in  birds. 

: SlNOL.  an'di,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a people  of  European 
Scythia,  on  the  sea  of  A soph. 

• SlNDON,  sin'don,  s.  (Latin,  fine  linen.)  In  Surgery, 
a small  rounded  pledget  of  linen,  with  a thread 
^ attached  to  its  mid^  intendi.>d  for  introduction  into 

the  orifice  made  in  the  crauiom  by  the  crown  of 
' the  trephine. 

Sine,  sine,  s.  (smeis,  Lat.)  In  Trigonometry,  a right 
I line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicular 

I upon  the  diameter,  or  it  is  half  tbe  cboid  of  twice 

I I the  arch.  Tbe  eoeme  of  an  arc  is  simply  the  sine 

1 1 of  ite  complement,  or  what  it  wants  of  DO^.  Tbe 

|l  eerserf  tine  is  the  part  of  the  diameter  between 

the  sine  and  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

SlNB,st'De,s.  A Latin  preporition  signifying  without, 
as  in  tbe  following  Latin  phrases : — In  Iaw,  n$t« 
attenm  eapitaliy  a writ  that  lies  where  a bishop, 
dean,  prebendary,  or  master  of  an  hospital,  aliens 
' tbe  lauds  bolden  in  right  of  hb  bbhopric,  deanery, 
bouse,  dec,,  without  the  aaeeut  of  the  chapter  or 
fiRteroity,  in  which  case  his  successor  shall  have 
I thb  writ — Nev.  NaL  Brw.  Sine  die,  without 
I any  specified  day.  Sine  pari,  without  fellow ; 
in  Anatomy,  applied  to  mu^ss,  veins,  dco.,  which 

I are  without  a fellow.  Sine  gtia  won,  vnthout 

I I which  a thing  cannot  be,  and  hen«  anjndispensable 

: condition. 

StNBCDEB,  sinVkure,  a.  f’stae,  and  evra,  cure  or 
I;  care,  Lat.)  An  office  of  any  kind  which  has  a 
salary  attached  to  it  withoht  anything  being  re- 
quired to  be  performed.  In  Church  affairs,  a 
benefice  without  cure  of  souls.  Sineettret  are 
of  three  sorts:  Where  the  benefice  b a donative, 
r and  is  committed  to  the  incumbent  by  the  patron 
expiwaly  wiUtout  cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  j 
not  existing,  or  being  intrusted  to  a vicar.  Cer-  | 


tidn  cathedral  offices,  aa  the  canonriee  and  preb-  i 
ends.  Where  a pariah  b destitute,  by  aome 
accident,  of  parishioners. 

Sinew,  sin'o,  a.  (/mu,  anew,  Sax.  cwMor,  Dutch,  1 
tekne,  Germ,  seiwr,  Swed.)  In  Anatomy,  a tendon ; 
that  which  unites  a muscle  to  a bone;  in  tbe  | 
plural,  strength,  as  tbs  sweies  of  war.  Sine»-  \ 
sAransir,  in  horses,  gaunt-bellied,  having  the  sinews 
under  the  belly  shrank  by  excess  of  fatigue.  Smttn- 
tpnmffj  applM  tp  a wound  inflicted  by  tbs  bind 
foot  on  the  beck  part  of  the  fore  leg,  also  to  a 
strain  in  the  fiexor  tendon  of  the  fore  or  hind  leg. 
Sinewed,  sm'ude,  a.  Fornbhed  with  sinews,  as  | 
strong-sinewed ; strong ; firm ; vigorous. 

He  will  tbe  rather  do  it,  when  he  seos 
Oortalvu  wcU  tinned  to  our  defence.— ^Shtta. 

Sinewless,  m'u-lea,  a.  Having  no  strength  or 
vigour.  • ' 

SiNBwr,  sin'o-e,  a.  ConsUting  of  a anew;  ner- 
vous; strong;  well-braoed wi^ sinews;  vigorous; 

fillAi.  . 

Worthy  felloirBi  and  like  to  prove  | 

Most  einneg  swordsmen. — 5Aoks.  I 

SlNEOL,  sin'fv^  a.  Tainted  with  sin ; wicked;  im-  : 
pious;  criminal;  unholy. 

SlNpuLLT,  ainTul-le,  a.  In  a oufiil  manner; 

wickedly;  iniqnitonaly ; criminally.  | 

SorruLNBSS,  ain'fSl-nea,  a.  Tbs  quality  of  heli^  • 
sinful : wi^ednesa ; iniquity ; corruption ; de- 
pravity. 

8INO,  sing,  9.  m.  Fret,  eanff,  past  part,  sim^,  (sm^on,  ' 
tyngan^  Sax.  tingeny  Gam.  tingtny  Dut^)  To 
i^e  vocal  melody ; to  make  vocal  harmony,  aa,  ' 
to  ting  baas ; to  otter  sweet  or  melodious  aoonda, 
as  a ; to  tell  or  relate  in  nuroben  or  verse ; 

Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  uinm 

And  raised  from  earth,  and  saved  from  paasloo,  stag 

<Kboman  hope  by  eruM  events  destroy^.— iVior. 

— e.  a.  to  utter  with  musical  modulations  of  voice ; 
to  celebrate  or  praise  in  song  or  vene ; to  reUte  or  ' 
rehearse  in  verse.  ! 

Singe,  rinj,  r.  a.  {langany  Sax.  sen^on,  Germ.)  To 
burn  slightly  or  superficially ; to  burn  off  the  sur-  j 
fiMe,  as  the  nap  of  cloth  or  hair  of  the  akin ; — s.  a | 
burning  of  the  surface ; a slight  burn.  I 

Singer,  sing'ur,  s.  One  who  rings  * one  whose 
avocation  b to  ring ; a singtog-bird,  as,  the  canary 
b a fine  tinger.  | 

Singer,  rinj'ur,  a.  One  whose  trade  b to  ringe  : 
raosUo  or  other  cotton  cloths,  as  proparatoiy  to  | 
dresring  or  dying. 

Singhalese. — Sro  Cingalese. 

Singing,  singing,  a Act  of  modulating  the  vmee 
to  melody ; musical  articobtioo ; utterance  of 
sweet  sounds. 

The  time  of  the  afagfng  of  birds  b eome.— jbng  qf 
A>Lil.L  ; 

Singing-iooiy  a marie  book.  Singing-mattety  a I 
man  whoee  oocnpation  b to  teach  vveel  mnrio. 
Single,  ring'gl,  a.  LsL)  Separate ; one ; 

only ; consisting  of  one  only ; particular ; indi- 
vidual ; uncompounded ; alone  ; unmarried  ; per- 
formed by  one  person  or  antagonint  on  a ride,  as  | 
ssi?<7/«  combat;  pun;  simple;  incorrupt;  an- 
biassed;  weak  or  small ; | 

They  will  acarce  serve 
To  peg  timgts  beer. — Beau,  and  FltL 
silly  or  weak. 

In  not  yonr  voice  broken  f your  wind  shortt  your  ehla 
double  f your  wit  $mgtf  f — Skakt. 

Bbc  utters  such  tinylt  matter  In  so  Infantlv  a voire.—' 
iieab 
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SINGLENESS— SINGULARLY.  SINGULT— SINKING. 


I 8mgU~kaj»3fdy  haring  one  hand  or  workman  onljr. 
SiAgk-hearitii,  baring  no  dupUdtr.  SMgU- 
minded,  haring  a angle  pnrpoae.  In  Archhectuir, 
ein^  /rame  and  naked  JUtor,  one  with  only  a an- 
gle tier  of  joista.  Single  Itnng,  an  arrangement  in 
a pair  of  window  sa^etf  in  wlticb  onl^  one  of 
I them  ia  morable.  Single  jaisU  Jtoor,  one  with- 
' oat  binding  joiata.  Sin^  meonw^  a term 
j applied  to  a door  that  ia  eqaare  on  both  aidea: 
dtmble  meaeure  ia  when  the  door  la  moulded  on 
I both  ddea ; when  doora  are  aqnan  on  one  aide 

I and  monldod  on  the  other,  the^  are  accounted 

meaaare  and  a half  In  Boianj,  a single  fiosoer 
\ ia  when  there  ia  only  one  on  a atom ; and  in  com- 
t moD  language,  one  not  doable.  In  Law,  aw^ 
hond^  a deed  whereby  the  obliger  obligee  himself, 
hie  heirs,  execntora,  and  administrators,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  another,  at  a day  ap- 
pointed.—Bfoant  In  Seottiah  Law,  single  aeail 
of  mearringey  the  raloe  of  the  tocher  or  marriage 
portion  of  the  raeaal'i  wife,  which  la  modified  to 
two  year’s  rent  of  the  raaaaTs  fm  estate. — BdL 
Sin^  esekeaty  when  all  a man’s  morables  fall  to 
the  crown  at  a caaaalty,  because  of  bis  being  de- 
clared a rebel—  BeB.  Singte-stiek,  a cudgel  cidled 
also  a back  •sword e.  in  Silk*thn>wing,  a tingle 
it  OTM  of  the  reeled  threads,  which  are  twisted  in 
order  to  gire  them  strength  and  firmness ; — r.  & to 
•elect  or  choose  one  firom  among  a number  of 
others ; to  sequester ; to  srithdraw ; 

Wrought  by  an  agent  tinfUmg  Itself  from  consorts.— 

Ooeker. 

to  take  alone ; to  eeparateu 

' StirOLBNBSS,  ang^gl-nee,  s.  The  Male  of  being 
single  or  alone ; ampUdty ; onoerity  { honest 
I plain  nets. 

I StNOLB-TSBB,  ong'gl-tre,  \ a.  The  cron  piece 
■ SwiiroLB-TBBB,  swing'gt-tre,/  to  which  the 
j traces  of  a harnessed  horse  are  attached. 

’ SntOLiir,  ang'glin,  s.  A angle  gleaniiig ; a handfol 
of  glewed  grain. — A local  src^ 

. StifOLT,  ong'g^  ad.  Indiridnally ; parUcularly ; 

I only;  hone^y;  simply;  stnoerely. 

I SiBOSONO,  singsong,  s.  A term  of  contempt  for 
bad  singing  or  repetitioo  of  omilar  words  or  tones. 

I SnsoOLAR,  sing'gn-lar,  a.  (wapafier,  Fr.  tingnlan$y 
Lat)  Single ; alone ; not  plural ; not  complex  or 
compound ; partkalar ; existing  by  itself ; unex- 
ampled; remarkable;  eminent;  odd;  rare; — «.  a 
paitieular,  a single  instance  (not  used  as  a noun.) 
We  caoBOt  run  throoch  all  the  ebyters.— Jfofs  *e  Stmt 

e/iktfhek 

In  Scottish  Law,  tingular  tucoeeeor,  a purchaser 
in  contradistinctioo  to  the  heir  of  a landed  pro- 
prietor.— Jacob.  In  Logic,  singular  term,  a term 
which  stands  for  one  individual  A sin^Mter  pro- 
position  is  one  which  has  for  Its  subject  ehber  a 
angular  tenn,  or  a common  term  limited  to  one 
UMhridnal  by  a angular  ogn. 

SurocLABlsT,  ang’gu-la-rist,  a.  One  who  affects 
singalarity. 

SiBOULABlTT,  ang-gn-Ws-te,  s.  (sin^dhrit^,  Fr.) 
Peculiarity ; unoommonneee  of  charscier  or  form ; 
particular  privilege,  pren^ativs  or  diatinc-tioo ; 
oddity. 

SiBorLABiZB,  ■tng'gu^ar-iae,  •.«,  To  make  sin- 
gle.—Seldom  used. 

teouLARLT,  eing'gu-lar-le,  ad  PcrtieuUrly;  in 
a manner  n^  common  to  others ; oddly ; strangely, 
so  as  to  express  the  singular  number. 
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SmouLT,  ang'gult,  t.  (singitltus,  a sob,  LaL)  A 
ogb  or  sob. — Not  used. 

So  when  her  tears  were  stopt  from  ettlier  eye,  ' 

Her  tinguUe,  blabb’rlnirs  seem'd  to  make  them  Ay 
Out  at  her  oyster  mouth,  and  DOM-thrlUs  wide.—  i 
ArowM.  I 

SlBOULTAliT,  uog-^rtant,  a.  (slngultana,  Lat.)  In  ^ 
Pathology,  lotting;  applied  to  the  respir^UioQ  i 
when  interrupted  by  eobe. 

SiMOL-LTUS,  ong-gul'toB,  s.  (Lotln,  a eob.)  In  ' 
Pathology,  the  biccoogh,  a convulsive  motioo  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  parts  adjacent 
SlBiCAt,  mn'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a ana.  Smieal  i 
quadrant,  an  iostrament  formerly  used  for  taking  i 
the  altitude  of  the  son,  oonosting  of  a quadrant  id 
wood  or  metal,  with  intersecting  lines  drawn  from 
each  side,  an  index  divided  by  aine%  90^  on  the  i 
limb,  and  sights  at  the  edge.  I 

SnriSTBB,  sin^tur,  a,  (Lada.)  Left;  on  the  left 
hand ; or  the  left  hand  aide ; ovU ; oorrapt ; per- 
veree  ; (hahonest ; nnlocky  ; inaoepkaoos.  In 
Astrology,  sinister  aspect  the.  appearance  of  two 
^aneto  h^pening  according  to  the  socceeskm  </ 
the  si^ ; as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  ‘ 
same  degree  of  Gemini  Smister-kandedy  left 
handed.  | 

SiKiSTBRLT,  sinls-ter-le,  odL  Penrersriy;  unfoiriy;  i 
corruptly.  I 

SiKtaTRAL,  anla-tral,  a.  In  Concbology,  appUed  ^ 
to  sheila  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  heart  ' 
being  on  the  right  side,  the  turns  of  the  ^dre  are  , 
made  to  the  le&  | 

SiBitTRi,  on-is'tri,  t.  (nnietra,  the  left  hand,  Lat.)  \ 
An  aodeot  aect  of  heratioa,  eo  called,  becanae  they  1 
held  the  left  hand  in  abbarrenoB,  and  made  it  a 
point  of  rehgion  not  to  reoeire  anything  therewith. 
S1NI8TROR8AL,  ain-ia-tnwT'eal,  a.  (L^  simster, 
and  the  Gr.  orso,  I rise.)  Rising  from  left  to  right, 
as  in  some  sural  bivalve  sheila. 

SiBiSTRons,  slnla-trus,  a.  Being  on  the  left  ode; 

inclined  to  the  left ; wrong ; aboard ; penreree. 
SiNi8Taonax.T,  ainls-tnifr-le,  ad  Perversely; 

wrongly.  | 

SniK,  singk,  0.  a.  Pret  and  past  part.  skaI;— 
sunkeOy  for  the  participle  is  almost  obaulete— (see-  I 
can,  sincany  S^  sin^en,  Dutch,  suiken.  Germ.)  ] 
To  fall  down  through  any  medium,  as  a stone  in 
water ; to  subside ; opposed  to  swim ; to  faD  | 
gradually ; to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body,  aa 
the  stone  SMik  in  his  forehead ; to  fall  or  beoune  \ 
lower,  aa  in  price,  atatioo,  kc.\  to  eettle  to  a I 
leveli 

The  Alps  and  Pyreases  rink  before  him.— liaou, 
to  be  overwhelmed  or  depreeaed ; j 

Oar  eooDtry  stab  benseth  tbs  yoke.— JAaks.  I 

to  enter  deeply ; to  be  impressed ; I 

Let  these  sayings  stek  down  Into  your  ears.— £«k»  lx.  44.  i 
to  decline ; to  decrease ; to  decay ; to  fall  into  rest  i 
or  indoleoce;  to  become  hollow  or  deep,  as  the 
eyes  fwik  into  the  head ;— o.  a.  to  pot  00^  water; 
to  make  by  digging,  as  to  sink  a pit ; Co  dqjrvaa; 
to  crush ; to  degrade ; to  {dungs  into  destnkioo ; 

If  Tve  a eoQseleaee  let  It  risk  me.— Skaks. 
to  causa  to  fall  or  decline;  to  bring  low;  to 
I diminish  in  quanUty;  to  snppreas  or  conceal— 
(vulgar  in  this  sense) a dnin  to  carry  off  filthy 
water ; a jakes ; a kind  of  basin  of  stone  or  wood 
to  receive  filthy  water ; any  place  where  coemp- 
tion abounda. 

I SiKKiRO, singking,  jNirf.  a.  Falling;  dimiuiihtng. 
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SinJHnff-jMitd,  a pro\i8ion,  coiisUting  of  tho  sur> 
pluMge  of  other  funil^  made  by  pnrlUraent,  and 
intenckd  to  be  appropriated  to  payment  of  the 
national  debt. 

SxvLESB,  sinleOi  a.  Free  from  sin ; purs ; perfect ; 
innooent. 

SiBLKSflNESS)  rinlea-nea,  a Freedom  from  sin  or 
guilt;  ianoocDoek 

SonrAMUfB,  iin'Da>mine,  «.  A tubsianoe  obtained 
in  fine  transparent  cryatals  from  oil  of  mustard ; it 
combmea  with  adds,  but  ^elds  no  ciysUlixable 
aalts.  It  b not  known  with  certainty  whether 
the  fonnula  of  thb  subeUoce  be  Ce  Ut  N2,  or 
C4  nsNi. 

SonniR,  Btn'norf  «.  One  wbo  has  rotuntarily  vio- 
lated the  Diiine  law,  or  any  known  duty ; a wicked 

' person;  a criminal;— n.  a.  to  act  the  part  of  a 
dnoer — a ludicrous  appIkaUon  of  the  woexL 
Whether  the  charmer  tiiuur  it  or  saint  it, 

If  folly  growl  romantic,  I must  paint  iU— A»p«. 

SonrsT,  sin'net,  g.  In  Nautical  language,  yam 
botmd  round  ropes  to  prevent  them  fr^  g^ng> 

81KHINOIA,  ain-nin^s-a,  t,  (in  honour  of  W.  Sin- 
ning, gardener  to  the  unireraity  of  Bonn.)  A 
genns  pbnts : Order,  Gesneraces. 

8l2toi>SHDROK,  sKno-den'dron,  a.  {nnomai,  I tear 
or  devonr,  dtndrott,  a tie^  Gr.)  A ^nus  of 
Lamellioom  ColeopUnoa  tnseeCs:  Fan^y,  Lu- 
canidse. 

StiiOPER,  imVpiir,\  t.  (tmopu^  Gr.  and  tat)  A 

Sdcoplk,  siaVpI,  / variety  ^jasper. 

BtvoPLB,  ain'o-pl,  a.  (/tn<7>tr,  Or.  and  Lat)  In 
Heraldry,  the  continental  designation  of  the  colour 
green  ; by  English  heralds  called  serf.  The  name 
b said  to  be  derived  from  Sinope,  a town  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  have  been  introdu^  bto  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

SIXOPIB,  an'o-pU,  A In  Painting,  a sort  of  red 
earth,  in  colour  near  to  roiMtum. 

SncTEB,  sin'tur,  a (German,  scab  which  ffies  from 
iron  whib  under  the  hammer.)  In  Geology,  cal- 
cartottg  rinfor  b a variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
compoaed  of  successive  concentric  layers.  Silicioui 
or  9Marfop  rin/er,  a variety  of  the  common 

Sumi,  rin'te-i,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a nation  of  llira- 
dana,  wbo  inhabited  Lemnos,  when  Vulcan  feU 
there  from  heaven. 

Snrroo,  sb-too',  a.  (afa^i,  Japanese,  from  am,  faith, 
and  /a,  their  peculiar  form  of  worship.)  One  of 
the  old  idolatm  of  Japnn.  While  the  mttioot 
aim  principally  at  the  happiness  of  the  present 
Ufe,  they  have  also  some  obscure  notions  of  a 
future  state  of  bibs  and  misery.  Besides  a Supreme  i 
Being,  they  acknowledge  several  inferior  deities 
whom  they  place  among  the  stars ; but  they  wor- 
rtip  and  invoke  only  those  gods  whom  they  be- 
Ceve  to  have  control  over  thb  world,  and  who, 
they  suppose,  can  make  them  happy  here,  and,  by 
interceding  for  them  at  the  hour  of  death,  procure 
for  them  a happy  cooditiou  berealUr  Tb<v  cliicf 
priests,  being  thought  to  be  lineoliy  descended 
from  the  ddest  and  most  favoured  aons  of  these 
deities,  are  supposed  the  true  and  living  images  of 
tbdr  godA 

Sinuate,  dn'o-ate,  a o.  (WnAo,  Lat.)  To  wend ; 
to  turn ; to  bend  in  and  out. 

Sinuate,  sin'u-ate,  \ a.  In  Botany,  applied  to 

SiNUATEO,  ein'n-ay-ted,  I leaves  when  they  are 
deeply  scolloped,  the  lobes  standing  apart,  as  if 
I . part  of  the  leaf  were  cut  away.  In  Conchology, 
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applbd  to  any  part  of  a shell,  the  margin  of  which  ' 
has  one  or  more  unduIationA 
SiNUATioN,  sin-u-a'shun,  A A bending  In  and  out. 
SlNUOBiTT,  rin-u-os'e-te,  a The  quality  of  being 
rinuouA 

SiNUOCS,  sin'n-ns,  a.  (awieux,  Pr.  from  mtis,  Lat.) 

Minding ; crooked ; bending  in  or  out.  , j 

Snrus,  si'nus,  A (Latin,  a gulf  or  creek.)  An  open-  H 
ing ; a hollow.  In  Anatomy,  an  iir^br  cavity  or  I 
cavities,  exhibiting  an  interior  more  capaaous  th.in 
the  orifice  or  ontfct  The  gpketwidtd,  frontal^  j 
and  maxiUary  atmiaes  exbt  in  the  interior  of  the  j 
corresponding  cranial  and  facial  bones,  and  com-  j 
municate  dinctly  or  indirectly  with  the  nasal  : 
fossae.  The  stnaau  of  the  dttra  mater  are  merely  . 
the  Urge  veins  of  the  brain,  which  are  constiioted  | 
by  the  triangular  canals  of  the  dnra  mater. 
Various  irregular  venous  caritiet  in  diffeivnt  I 
organs  of  the  body,  receive  the  general  name  of  j 
renow  muses,  as  tboee  of  the  right  and  left  aoricU  < 
of  the  heart,  &&  In  Botany,  the  rounded  notch  | 
exhibited  by  the  margins  of  certsdn  organs,  as  of  | 
the  leaves  of  plantA  In  Surgery,  a sinus  b a 
long,  narrow,  boUow  track,  biwiing  from  aoms 
abso^  dbeaimd  bone,  Ac. 

Sip,  rip,  v.  a.  (sipnn,  Sax.)  To  take  a fiuid  in 
amfll!  quantities  by  the  lips ; to  drink  or  imbibe ; 

Every  berb  that  si/u  the  dew.— Ifiltoa. 
to  drink  or  extract ; to  drink  out  of ; 

They  akia  the  woods,  and  sip  the  purple  Bowers.— 

Drydea. 

— s.  fi.  to  drink  a small  quantity ; to  take  a fluid 
with  the  lips; — a a small  draught  taken  by  the  tipA 
SiPAKSA,  si-pa'ne-a,  s.  (a  name  oven  ^ AuUet 
without  explaining  its  meaning!)  A genus  of 
plants : Or^,  Ctncbonacem. 

SlPARiuif,  se-pa're-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a piece  of  tapes^  stretched  on  a frame, 
which  roae  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  end 
I ooosoqnently  answered  the  purpoae  of  the  drop-  | 
scene  with  ns;  although,  oontrarr  to  our  practice, 

\t  was  depressed  when  tlie  play  wgan,  ai^  raised 
when  the  performance  was  conclude 
SiPB,  ripe,  o.  a.  To  ooae  out  slowly. — Locri. 
SlPiiANTliERA,  se-fan-(Ae'ra,  A(sipAon,  a tube,  and 
ontAern,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Order,  Melastomecesk 

StPHOCAMPTtxia,  ri-fo-kAm'pe-)u^  a (s>;Aon,  a 
tube,  and  kamj/jfloe,  a curve,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  curved  tube  of  the  corolb.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Lobcliaccc. 

Siphon,  ri'fnn,  a (Greek,  a tube.)  A bent  tnbe 
for  drawing  any  liquid  from  a vessel  without  dis- 
torbing  the  sediment  that  may  be  at  the  bottom : < 
bring  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid,  and  the  , 
sboi^  end  immersed  in  that  which  b to  be  drawn,  \ 
the  atmosphere,  prearing  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  : 
forces  a continnous  stream  through  the  tube,  till  \ 
the  surface  of  the  Uqoid  in  the  vessel  bcoomoa  on 
a bvel  with  the  bwer  eod  of  the  mjtkom  ou  the  | 
ontsidA  In  kfalacology,  the  name  given  to  a 
sucker  or  fleshy  procetw,  gen«‘aUy  bng,  cylindrical, 
and  hollow,  protruded  by  the  caniiixjrous  moUusca 
from  the  baM  or  channel  of  thrir  sbclb. 
SiPHONARlA,  ri-fo-na're-a,  $,  {tiphoa^  a tube,  Gr.) 
A genua  of  the  Scutihrmuhia,  or  Unipeta,  the 
ahell  of  which  has  one  ride  more  diUted  than  . 
another,  and  marked  by  an  internal  groovA  \ 
SiPHONiA,  ri-fo'ne-a,  s.  (ai^pAofi,  a tube,  Gr.  from 
the  use  made  of  its  exmbtlon,  formed  from  the  , 
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SIPUONIC--SIPIIUNCLE. 


SIPHUNCLED— SIREKIZE. 


Jatrophia  elutica  of  Liniueos  ) A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Euphorbutces.  In  Zoology,  a geous  of 
' ZoopltjUe : Family,  Spongiado. 

EtPUOKic,  si'fonlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  a dphon. 
Sii'iioNiPERA,  8i'fo-iiif'er-a,>  «.  A namo  given 
SipnoNiFERA,  ai'fonVfura,  / by  H.  D'Orbigny 

I fur  an  onler  of  testaceous  Mollusca,  consisting  of 

II  tbe  familka  Spirulids,  Nautilida*,  and  PeristcIlidA, 

I tbe  latter  family  comprising  tbe  IchtbyocarooUtei 
> and  Belemnitea. 

SiFUOxmKRA,  U’fo-nip'ter^a,  A name 

Siphon iPTBRAS,  si-fo-mp'ter-as,  / gipen  by 
LatreiUe  to  an  order  of  Dipterous  Insects,  iticlud> 

I ing  such  as  hare  the  month  in  the  form  of  a uphoo. 
SiPiiOMOBRANCHiATA,  si>fo>no>brang>ke-a'ta,  ^ 
SiPUONODKANCHlATP'S,  Bi-fo-no-bning1ca4iyts,  \ 
(sipAon,  and  brancAia,  gills,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  De  BUinville  to  the  first  order  of  bis  subclass 
of  bfoUusca,  Pamoophalophura  dioica.  It  is  so 
named  from  possessing  organs  of  respiration  con- 
. I stantly  formed  of  one  or  tiro  pectiniform  brancbis, 

' aitoat^  obliquely  on  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  back, 

I and  contino^  in  a cavity,  tbe  superior  wall  of 

I which  is  provided  with  a tubifurm  canal  more  or 

I less  elongated,  and  attached  to  tho  columella. 

I Tbo  order  oontaios  the  families  Sipbonostomata, 

I Entomostomata,  and  Angyoetumata. 

SuHOKOBRANCiiiATB,  si-fo-Do-branglce-ste,  a. 

I Beloii^ng  to  tho  order  Sipbonubrauclilata ; pn>- 
Tided  with  a tube  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to 
tbe  brancliiiD;— s.  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
order  Sipbonobrancliiuta. 

SiPHOROFiiORA,  si-fo>nofVra, ) a.  ($iphonj  and 
SiPHONOroBSS,  si-fon'o-forso,  ) pAoreo,  I bear, 

I j Or.)  A namo  given  by  Escholts  to  an  order  of 

I I Acalcpbans,  includuig  such  species  as  bare  the 
I j opening  of  the  shell  prolonged  into  a siphon. 

; SlPHONors,  si'fo-nope,  $,  (^siphon^  and  qp«,  appear^ 
anoe.  Or.)  A genus  of  nAcd  Araphibiana,  belong* 
ing  to  tho  family  Coxrilioidians. 

. SiPiioNOSTEOiA,  ai-fun-o*stej  e*a,  s.  {tiphony  a 
I tube,  and  a covering,  Gr.)  A genos  of 

I plants : Order,  ScrophuUriacec. 

; SiPBONOSTOMA,  si-fo-noe'to*ma,  \ s.  tiphon,  a 
SiPUONOSTOMES,  sl-fon'o-stoinse,  / tube,  and 
I stoma,  the  mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  tbe  Uelicinr, 

\ or  common  lond-snoils,  the  shell  of  which  bos  the 
I spire  exceedingly  long  and  peunted,  but  the  uppr 
p^ons  deciduous;  the  aperture  drcular  and 
, spreading,  the  lips  united,  and  detached  from  the 
adJ<Hnhtg  whorl : Esmily,  HcUcidm. 
S1PUONO8TOXATA,  s)*fo-nos-tom'a*ta,  s.  The  namo 

II  ^ Blatnville  for  his  first  family  of 

I SiphonobranchiaU.  Tbe  fonns  comprised  under 
I this  family  are  chiefiy  to  be  found  under  the  ex* 

I tensive  but  now  sul^vided  family  of  Murex  of 
I LinoKOs : all  the  animals  belonging  to  it  are  car* 

' nivoroos  and  marine,  and  famished  with  a homy 

operculum.  The  following  genera  am  arranged 
' * under  it : — Pleurotoma,  RoetcUaria,  Fusus,  I'rrula, 
Fasdolaria,  Turbinello,  Columbella,  Triton,  Strath- 
i ularia,  and  Murex. 

SiPtioRHINll,  si-for-hin'e*!,  > s.  and 

SlPRORHiNiAMS,  si'for-hin'o'ans,  / rAwi,  a snout 
or  bill,  Gr.)  A namo  given  to  those  swimming 
I birds  whose  nostrils  are  prominent  and  tubular. 

I SiPHtTNCLiu,  ai-funglcl,  s.  a little 

I siphon,  Lat.)  In  Conehology,  the  tube  communi* 
eating  with  the  chambers  of  tbe  shclU  of  Cephalo* 
p^1o?ts  mollusca,  as  in  the  Ammonit  ’,  &c. 


StPmnrcLED,  n • fung\ld,  a.  Poeseaung  a sijdmiicle ; ; 
fortned  with  a slphuncle. 

SlFHCHCtTLAR,  si-fang1co-lBr,  a.  Pertiuning  to  a 
siphunclc. 

SiPiii-'McaLATSD,  si-fnng1ai*lay*ted,  a.  Ba\-ing  a 
little  spoat  or  siphon. 

SiPPRR,  sip'pur,  i.  The  person  or  thing  that  sips. 

Sippet,  sip'pet,  «.  A small  sop. 

Tour  sweet  tipptu  in  widows’  hoaaes.*^Jfi7tow.  1 

Sirrnco,  sip 'ping,  a.  The  act  of  oozing. 

SiQCiB,  rilcwis,  (Latin,  if  any.)  In  Law,  n name 
given  to  a notification  by  a candidate  for  orders, 
o(  hb  intention  to  Inquire  whether  any  Impediment 
may  be  alleged  sgaink  him. 

Sir,  ser,  i.  (acre,  Fr.)  A word  of  Rvpect  used  in 
addressing  men,  as  madam  is  in  adilreases  to 
women.  It  signifies  propeiiy  iord,  corresponding 
to  Domimu  in  Latin,  Dim  in  Spanish,  and  /Terr  , 
in  German.  Tlic  title  of  a knight  or  burooet,  os 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  used  by  Shokspere  for 
man  in  the  following  passage 

la  tbe  election  of  a air  10  rare.— CyMi^L'ac. 

It  is  used  ss  a prefix  in  atrlbta,  aiid  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  one  of  tbe  kings  of  England  having 
knighte<l  a loin  of  beef  in  a fit  of  good  humour ; 
air  is  a title  given  in  American  colleges  to  a master 
of  arts  : anciently,  the  title  of  a priest. 

Sircar,  scrlcar,  a.  In  Hindostan,  any  office  under  | 
tho  govemmeut : it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  »UXe 
or  government  itself;  likdriso  a province,  or  any  . 
naml>er  of  pergunnahs  placed  under  one  head  in 
the  government  books,  for  the  eoovmience  of 
keeping  accounts. 

Sirdar,  sor'dsr,  a.  A native  chief  in  nindoetan. 

Sirs,  sire,  a.  A father, -*-used  in  Uiis  sense  in  poetry 
and  in  compound  wonU,  as  proud  ire;  tbe  title  of 
rcspoct  in  adilrcssing  a king ; the  male  parent  of 
a b«ist,  used  particularly  of  horses ; — v.  a.  to  beget ; 
to  procreate, — used  cmly  of  beasts,  but  with  greater 
latitude  by  Sbakspere. 

Cowards  lather  cowards,  and  base  things  ahw  the  haae.—  1 

Shake.  ^ 

SiRBDON,  si'To'don,  a.  (atroa,  a pit,  and  odout,  a 
tooth,  Gr.)  The  Axolet,  or  Axolotl,  a genus  of 
Amphinetimus,  distingui^wd  by  tlie  anterior  feet 
having  four  toes  and  the  posterior  fire : it  re* 
sembles  in  many  respects  the  larva  of  an  aquatic 
salamander. 

SiRBN,  M irn,  a.  (ToUin.)  A mermaid.  In  Mytbo* 
logy,  the  airewa  were  melodious  divimtie*  who  dwelt 
on  tbe  shores  of  Skaly,  and  so  charmed  passing  j 
mariners  by  the  sweetness  of  their  song,  that  they 
forgot  their  homes,  and  renuuoed  till  they  perished 
of  hunger ; hence,  an  enticing  woman,  or  one  who 

I is  dangerous  by  her  entioeinents.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  Amphineurans,  in  which  tbe  body  is 
anguilifnrm;  00  hind  feet;  mouth  small;  eyes 
minute ; ears  concealed ; teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw;  anterior  feet  smalt,  with  fonr  toes;  tnil  com*  ; 
pressed; — a.  pertaining  to  a siren;  alluring;  be- 
witclmig  as  a siren.  l> 

Lull'd  with  afrm  song. — rewsy.  1 

SiREKR,  si'rene,  a.  (from  Siren.)  In  Aconstica,  an 
instrument  for  determining  the  velocity  of  aerial  ' 
vibration,  corre.<<pooding  to  the  difi'erent  pitches  of  > 
morical  aonnda.  \ ^ 

' SiKEMZE,  si're-nue,  r.  a.  To  use  the  entfeements  | 

I of  a siren;  to  chann;  to  bewitch  with  female 
faaein.itioD. 


.1  )<v;k: 


SIREX— SISTEttUOOD. 


SISTERLY-SITE. 


I SiREX,  fti'r^ka,  «.  A f^xtru  of  HjinonoptcrcKM  in-  ; 
I sfcts:  FsmUy,  Securifcn. 

SiaiA9i^  nr-r&-ftis, «.  («esriom,  Or.)  In  Patho1o(;;f, 

I an  inHammation  of  the  brain,  aaid  to  be  peculiar 
to  children,  and  attended  with  boUowneaa  of  the 
eyes  and  depreauon  of  the  fontaneL 

I Siniua,  Bir'e-QB,  a.  (aev'ids,  Gr.)  A star  of  the  first 
Ij  magnitnde  in  the  constellation  Canis  Miy or,  or  the 

II  Greait  Dog,  and  the  brightest  In  the  heavens. 
i SiUKAMB. — ^ Surname. 

j SiKO,  ai'ro,  s.  (airos,  a pit,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Arach- 
1 nidea:  Family,  HolytriL 

I Sirocco,  se-rok'ko,  s.  (Italian.)  A pemiciona  wind 
ij  that  blows  from  the  south-east  of  Italy,  called  the 

II  Syrian  wind.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  steam 
I issuing  from  the  mouth  of  an  oven. 

Sirrah,  ser'rah,  s.  A word  of  contempt  addressed 
I to  vile  persons,  and  eoroetiroee  playfully  to  children, 

I or  to  servants  with  hastiness. 

I SiRT,  sert,  M.  (ryriu,  Lat.)  A bog ; a quicksand. — 

I Not  used.— -See  Syrtis. 

' Full  of  flats,  il^Ivos,  Bhallovs,  qnleksands,  crags,  gulfii^ 

! whirlpools,  Ae.^7V«ut.  e/  axeaiini  (1S(6}. 

SiRt'P,  sir'ap,  r.  (Arabic.)  Sugar  boiled  with  vegc- 
I table  infusiona. 

I SiRurCD,  sir  opt,  a.  Muistened  or  tinged  vrith  sirup. 

I SiRCpr,  air'up-e,  a.  Like  sirup ; partaking  of 
' qualities  of  sirup. 

SiRVENTB,  air-vent^  s.  (French.)  In  the  literature 
I of  the  middle  ages,  a species  of  poem  in  common 
I use  among  the  Troubadours,  usually  satirical,  and 
dirided  into  strophes  of  a peculiar  construction. 
Sisr^  riae,  $.  A contraction  of  Aatise, — which  see  { 
also,  six,  a term  in  ganMS. 

Siskin,  suldn,  a.  The  bird  FrinpUa  spinos,  or 
I Aberdavine. 

MS-mon'dine,  r.  A mineral  of  a deep- 
green  colour ; it  b brilliant;  cleaves  readily,  afllnd- 
j inghighlylustronslaminc;  brittle;easilypowdered; 

I aiid  scratches  glass.  Analysis — silica,  24. 1 ; alnm- 
Inn,  43.2;  |nrotozide  of  iron,  23.8;  water,  7.G; 
Utanium,  a trace:  sp.  gr.  about  3.3C5. 

SiaoR,  si'sou,  a.  (the  Gr^  name  of  a Syrian  plant, 

I tbo  seeds  of  which  were  used  as  a spice.)  Stone- 
j parsley,  a genus  of  UmbeUiferoos  plants  t Sub- 
! order,  Orthospennm. 

SisoR,  si'sor,  $.  (sts,  a pig,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  I^mpelodiiue : Family,  SUnrkUo. 
SlsosTREXA,  sb-oe'tre-ma,  $.  (synimof,  com- 
pounded, and  (resM,  an  orifice,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
re^lar  rows  of  the  pores.)  A genus  of  Fungi : 
Tnbe,  Hymsoomyoetea. 

6i8T,  V.  0.  (stfto,  I stand  atUl,  Lat.)  In  Scottbh 
^ Law,  to  deby  judicial  procedure; — s.  a suspension 
of  diligence.  Sut  of  $u$pm*iori^  the  order  of  the 
' judge  staying  proceaa  on  the  ground  of  suapennon. 

' SlSTSR,  ab'tur,  a A female  bom  of  the  tame 
|j  parents;  the  oorrebtive  of  brother;  derivatively, 
a woman  of  the  same  faith,  condition,  or  kind ; a 
thing  of  the  same  kind ; 

j ' Alike  tbclr  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  sinned 
I , With  euMr^ults:  one  fertile,  one  was  wild.— 
j ' •— o.  a.  to  resemble  close ; 

I j Her  art  rtrtert  the  aatoral  roses.— AkaAs. 

i ; ^0.  fi.  to  be  akin  or  near  to. 

! A plalnt/hl  story  from  a tittering  vale.— Asks. 

' BiMter~itt~hw,  a husband  or  a wife's  sister. 

IBiBTaRHOOD,sb'tur-hood,«.  (sbfer  andAooti.)  Sis- 
ters collectively,  or  a society  of  women  united  in 
one  faith  or  order ; the  office  or  duty  of  a siater. 


SiBTRRLT,  ^'tur-le,  a.  Like  a sister ; becoming  a 
sister. 

SiSTRt'U,  sb'tmm,  t.  (sei'fron,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity, 
a kind  of  rattle  used  in  the  worsliip  of  Iris. 

SlBYSlDRlUM,  eis-im'bre*om,  s.  {titymbrum,  tbB 
Greek  name  of  an  aquatic  plant,  but  which  b now 
unknown,  or  from  titiboSy  a fringe,  Gr.  some  t^f 
the  Sfecics  having  fringed  roots.)  A genus  of 
Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Plcturorhizese. 

Si.HTPHUB,  sbVfus,  i.  (rbypAos,  said  to  be  derived 
from  risophotj  by  a commou  duplication  for  sqpAos, 
wise,  and  to  signify  overwbe,  Gr.)  In  M}*thology, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  .Colus,  respecting  whom 
a variety  of  opinions  prevail.  He  was  dbtin- 
gnbhed  by  bb  craflineaa  and  cunning,  and  was 
punbbed  in  Tartarus  for  the  crimes  he  committed 
on  earth,  by  being  doomed  to  roll  a huge  stone  ta 
the  top  of  a high  liiU,  and  as  thb  stone  constantly 
recoiled,  bb  labour  was  thus  rendered  inccasantv 
In  Entomology,  a genus  of  Coleopterous  insectst 
Family,  Scarabcide. 

SiBTRUicuiUM,  sb-e-ringlie-um,  §.  («b,  a pig  er 
bog,  and  rhyncMoty  a snout,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
planb:  Ordo’,  Iridacem. 

Sit,  sit,  r.  n.  Pret.  and  past  part.  «o/,  (rifan, 
Goth,  sitnn  or  rt^it.  Sax.  zUterty  Dutc^  riteen, 
Germ.  rittOy  Swed.  aet/eo,  Lat.)  To  rest  on  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  body ; to  perch ; to  be  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  idleness ; to  be  in  any  local  posi- 
tion; 

I sbo^ild  bo  ■till 

plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  tilt  the  w1iid.<— .Skalf. 
to  rest  or  bear  on  as  a weight,  as,  grief  tiU  heavy 
on  bb  heart ; to  abide  or  to  settle ; 

Palo  horror  «ai  on  each  Anedlan  face.— 2>rpiien. 
to  be  in  any  ntuatioo  or  condition ; to  incubate , 
to  be,  with  respect  to  fitness  or  uufitness ; 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  tbuik. — SKaJu. 
to  be  placed  In  order  to  be  painted ; to  occupy  a 
place  in  an  official  capadty ; to  bold  a seauoii ; to 
be  ofiicially  engaged  in  public  boainesa,  as  judges, 
legUlators,  or  officers  of  any  kind;  to  exercbo 
authority,  as,  to  a»f  in  judgment.  To  tit  at  tneaiy 
to  be  at  table  for  eating.  7b  ait  down,  to  place 
one's  self  on  a choir  or  other  seat;  to  be^  a 
siege;  to  cease  as  satisfied.  T'o  tU  ONf,  to  be 
without  engagement  or  employment. 

They  are  ^ad,  rather  than  tU  omty  to  play  very  small 

game.— Sattiiertem. 

To  tit  upy  to  rbe  or  be  rabed  from  a recumbent 
posture ; not  to  go  to  bed,  as,  to  tit  vp  late  ^ 
night ; also,  to  watch,  as  to  ait  nyi  with  a sick  per- 
son. in  some  cases,  thb  verb  seems  to  ba  active, 
as  in  the  expression,  to  ait  a horse ; hut,  in  thb 
instance,  «9>on  b understood  after  ait.  The  court 
«Ma  taty  he  tat  him  dosm,  and  aiinilar  expressions, 
in  which  the  sense  b certainly  active,  have  been 
frequently  used  by  sMne  of  the  best  of  our  older 
writers,  but  the  practice  aboold  not  be  imitated. 

SiTARA,  si-ta'na,  a.  A genus  of  Saurian  reptiles, 
dbtingubhed  by  having  four  unequal  toes  only  on 
the  hinder  feet ; galor  pouch  of  the  males  enor- 
mous, and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

StTAR,  se-tdr',  a.  ^ An  Indian  mnncal  instrument  r»* 
aembling  the  guitar. 

SiTAKls,  s'ta-rb,  a.  (niarioity  a tittle  grain,  Gr.) 
A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  i Family,  Gan- 
tharidae. 

Site,  site,  a.  (aitua,  Lat.)  Situation ; local  potition  ( 
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t ft  «cftt  or  ^n>uml-plAt ; the  posture  of  a thing  irith 
respect  to  itself. — Not  uml  in  this  sense. 

And  leavi's  the  aemhlAttoe  of  a lover  fix'd 
V In  mt’lnnrholj  siu,  with  head  declin'd. 

And  luve-dejocted  ejes. — 7'hommm. 

SiTKD, si'todf^rf. a.  Placed;  aitnated. — Obeoletft. 

It  WM  in  fhiltAil  soylo  ol  old.— Apenarr. 
SirrAST,  sit'fast,  a.  (#£(  and  yhat)  A boroj  land 
of  acftb  which  forma  cm  the  akin  of  horses  in 
I consequence  of  a saddle^galL 

I SlTii,  BUky  oonj\  (fttA,  atcAaii,  SsXt)  Slooe;  seetog 

I I that. — Obeoletei. 

I ‘ I’U  lore  no  Mend,  aUA  lore  breeds  soch  offenciv— fbafa. 

I Situs,  nthe,  a.  (Saioo.)  Time ; 
j A thousand  attftea  1 cupM  that  oarefoU  hoare«— ^IfKaaer. 

I ft  scythe; 

I ' Useless  tanoes  into  aitAsa  shall  bend.— 

— r.  a.  to  cut  down  with  s scythe. 

Time  hath  not  $itked  all  that  youth  began.— Sh^As. 

— Obeotetc  in  all  its  senses. — See  Scythe. 
SiTHENCK,  siM'na,!  ad.  (t.a.  »Uh — hence,  aiV^mn, 

I SiTBBH,  aiA'n,  / Si^)  Since;  in  Liter  times, 

j — Ob^lete.  j 

The  begliiiiing  of  all  the  erlla  wUoh  ailAoies  bare  | 
ftfliicted  that  land, — Sp«n»er. 

I SlTHODKDMAN,  ntA'owod-mfto,  a.  (ffettkeund-PioHy 
Sax.)  In  AKlieology,  the  chief  officer  of  a town 
or  parish;  the  biffh-oonsUhlo  of  a hundred.  | 
SlTiOLoOT,  si-te-oio-je,  a.  (airiem,  food,  and  logos, 
a disoourBe,  Gr.)  A treatise  U|>on  aliments. 
SlTOPHTLACES,  rit-o>fil'a-ses,  a.  (sUophglales,  Gr.) 
i An  Athenian  board  of  officers  chosen  by  lot,  whose 

duty  was  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  im- 
I post  laws  respecting  com,  and  to  enforce  fairness 
of  dealing  in  the  trauaacti^  of  the  oom-merchants 
I in  the  public  market 

! SiTTA,  sit'ta,  a.  (ail/e,  or  sitta,  a woodpecker,  Gr.) 

I A genus  of  birds:  Family,  C^hiadas;  and  type  of 
the  subfamily  Siltinte  of  Swainson. 

^ StTTASOML'8,  sit-ta>so'mas,  s.  (^sitta,  a woodpecker, 

. and  soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belong* 

j ing  to  the  Certhianc,  or  Tree-creepers:  Family, 

j Cerlhiadm. 

' Sittela,  rit'tel-la,  a.  (dim.  of  sitta,  a woodpecker, 
Gr.^  A goons  of  we  Sittinie,  or  Kut-hatches, 
natires  of  Australia:  Family,  Certhiadw. 

^iTTEB,  sit'tur,  a.  (from  Sit)  One  who  sits;  one 
I who  is  placed  that  a painter  may  draw  his  likeness ; 
s bird  yrbile  incubating. 

SiTTiNAE,  sit-te'ne,  a.  (sitta,  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
subfamily  of  the  CerthiadB,  or  Creepers,  in  which 
I the  bill  is  very  straight,  and  more  or  loss  c}'lindrical ; 
the  wings  long  and  pointed;  the  first  quill  hardly 
shorter  than  the  second ; Teiy  short ; hind 
toe  as  long  as  the  middle  one. 

SiTTixo,  rit'ting,a.  (from  Sit)  The  posture  of  being 
j on  a seat : the  act  of  taking  a seat ; a sessioD ; a 
time  for  which  one  sita,  os  at  woric,  study,  business, 
on  a risit  dec. ; incuUition ^ in  Botw/i  sessile, 
—which  soe. 

Situate,  sit'u-ate,  > a.  Placed  with  rrspect  to 
Situated,  sit'u>ay4ed,/  something  else ; placed; 
Gonu^ting. 

Pleasure  siittau  In  hlU  and  dale.— 

Situation,  elt-u-ashun,  a.  Poeition;  location  In 
respect  to  something  else ; state  or  condition ; dr* 
cumstances ; place  or  office, 
pli  M,  so'uin,  a (cuon,  water,  Gael. — not  siu,  as  given 
by  Dun,  ^)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  aquatic 
)ierbs:  Suborder,  Ortbospormm. 
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Siva,  se'va,  a.  Tlie  personification  of  the  destroying  Ij 
principle,  formii^,  with  the  other  gods  Brahma  and  j 
Vuthnu,  the  TrinUtrii,  or  triad  of  the  Hindoos.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  compared  <9iihi  to  Jupiter,  bat 
be  appears  to  share  many  of  the  attributes  of  : 
Pluto.  Under  the  name  ^ Alahadera,  be  is  ex^i  } 
bibited  also  as  a type  of  reprodaction ; to  destroy,  | 
according  to  the  Vedantas  of  India,  the  Sufis  of  ; 
Persia,  and  eren  according  to  many  European 
scliools  of  philosophy,  being  only  to  generate  or  | 
reproduce  under  another  form.  : , 

SlTAN,  siv'an,  s.  The  third  month  of  the  Jewish  , 
ecclesUslical  year,  corresponding  to  part  of  Alay  and 
part  of  June. 

SlVATiiERiUM,  siT-a-lAe're-nm,  s,  (ssm,  a district  : 
in  India,  and  tAenlon,  a wild  beast,  Gr.)  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  Ruminantia,  the  remains  of  which  | 
are  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Siralik  or  I 
Sub-Himalayan  range:  it  sarpassed  aD  known* 
ruminants  in  size,  and  had  four  boms.  | 

Six,  riks,  a.  (Saxon  and  French,  mx,  Lat.  Dan.  and 
Swed.  secAs,  Germ.)  Twice  three ; one  more  than  | 
five ; — «.  the  number  of  six,  or  twice  three.  To  | 
Ae  tf/  air  and  seven,  or,  as  more  genenl  y used,  at  ■ 
sixes  and  rerent,  to  be  in  a stntc  of  disoider.  Six 
ie  prefixed  to  numerooe  words,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  compoouds  thus  formed  is  obvious,  as  I 
petalled,  six-score,  See.  \ 

Sixfold,  siksTolde,  a.  (rix  and  Jbld.)  Six  thoea  ’ 
repeated,  or  six  times  as  much.  ; | 

Sixpence,  riks'pena,  s.  A ailrer  coin  of  the  ralua  | 
of  six  pennies,  or  half  a shilling ; the  value  of  six 
pennies.  ; 

Sixpenny,  sQcs'pen-ne,  a.  Worth  sixpence,  aa,  a j 

sixpenng  loaf.  | 

Sixteen,  riks-teen',  a.  Six  and  ten ; — s.  the  num-  : 

her  of  six  and  ten.  j I 

Sixteenth,  sUcs-teetUA'’,  a.  The  sixth  after  tlie 
tenth;  the  ordinal  of  nxteen: — a the  sixteenth  > 
part.  In  Music,  the  replicate  of  the  ninth ; an 
interral  oonsuting  of  two  octares  and  a second. 
Sixth,  slkstA,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth ; the 
ordinal  of  six.  Sixth  sense,  a term  applied  to 
muscular  sensation,  arising  from  the  seusitive  de<r  [ 
partiDont  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  compound  spinal 
nerves; — s.  the  .sixth  part.  In  Miuic,  abexachord;  I 
an  interval  of  two  kinds ; the  shmot  sixth,  consist; 
ing  of  three  tones  and  two  semitones  major;  aud  ' 
the  megor  sixth,  composed  of  four  tones  and  a i 
semitone.  l \ 

Sixthly,  sikstAle,  od  In  the  sixth  place.  i| 

Sixtieth,  siks'te-elA,  a.  The  ordinal  of  sixty.  1 1 
Sixty,  siks'te,  a.  (sixiig.  Sax.)  Ten  limeri  six  r—  ; 

s.  the  number  ax  times  ten.  | 

SlEAE,  ti'sar,  s.  A student  at  Cambridge  of  a cor-  ; 
responding  grade  with  the  servitor  at  Oxford. 
Originally,  certain  duties  were  required  of  him  In 
oonsideratioti  of  certain  pecuniary  advantages  wbkb 
he  eqjoyed.  The  word  » supposM  te  be  derived  . 
from  Size,  which  U used  in  the  university  to  denote 
an  aUowanoe  of  proviaens  from  the  ooU^  buttery.  I 
SlxB,  axe,  $.  (probably  a contraction  of  Anise,  as 
applied  to  the  assize  of  bread,  ls.  fivug  the  rate ; 
assigning  the  quantity  or  bulk  that  shall  be  sold  at  a 
givenprice.)  Bulk;  quantity;  comparative magni-  : 
tude;  a settled  quantity  or  aUowanoe ; figurative 
bulk ; condition  as  to  rank  and  character ; among 
Sboeniakers,  a measure  of  length ; an  instrument 
consisting  of  thin  leaves  fastened  together  at  one  end 
)>y  a rivet,  used  for  asoertiuning  the  uze  of  pearls , j 


S12EABLE— SKKLETON. 


SKKLLUM— SKILL. 


* glutinous  sobsUnco  prepared  Iran  diflbrent  ma> 
terUla,  used  for  rarious  pnrposoe  in  manafactorea 
and  the  arts.  In  Pathologj,  the  bufly  coat  which 
appears  on  the  surfiue  of  coagulated  blood,  drawn 
in  infloDunation ; — o.  a to  adjust  or  arrange  ae* 
cording  to  aiie ; to  settle  or  fix  the  standard  of; 
to  cover  or  prepare  with  sise ; to  swell  or  increase 
the  bulk  of; 

SiM  jooT  beJlj  out  with  shoulder  Ihee.— Am.  end  FUt, 
to  score,  as  students  do  in  the  butterf-book  at 
Cambridge.  Among  ConiUh  miners,  to  separate 


n 


tion  or  connections:  when  the  bones  ere  retained 
the  natural  ligaments,  it  is  called  a nafyrtJ 
ahtifiim  : when  bjr  wires,  or  any  foreign  substance, 
an  arlificial  $keieton ; the  general  structure  or 
frame  of  anything , the  principal  parte  which  sup- 
port the  re^  but  withoot  the  appeodagee ; a very 
thin  or  lean  person. 

SKeLLm,  ekcHom,  s.  (acAc/m,  Germ.  acAefAon, 
Scot.)  A sooundrri. — Obsolete. 

They  declared  him  traitor,  ro^  villain,  and 

^JKof.  Brit, 

the  finer  from  the  coaraer  parts  of  a metal  by  aift-  Skkllt,  skelle,  r.  n f^tch.)  To  sqnioL — Local. 


ing  them  through  a wire  neve.  Size-Sticky  a sort 
I of  rule  used  by  shoemakers, 

' Sir.KABLK,  sise'a-bl,  a.  (from  Size.)  Of  suitable 
I SIM : of  considerable  bulk. 

I SizKO,  rizde,  a.  Having  a particnlar  magnitude; 
j Dsed  chiefly  in  oompounda,  as  hrye-eixedy  emall- 

eixedy  &c. 

BizKL,  d'ael,  $,  In  Coming,  the  reddue  of  baps  of 
silver,  after  the  piecea  for  ooine  are  out  out. 

Si/.KR. — See  Sizar. 

SI7IEMB,  ds'e-ame,  «.  (airtdvie,  the  dxth,  Fr.)  In 
(taming,  a sequence  dz  cai^  at  pquet. 
Si/iNKSS,  d'M-nea,  $.  Uiutinonanesi ; the  analitv 
nf  size. 

SiziKO,  d'zxD^  s.  Any  glutinous  substance,— see 
Site  I 

SiZT,  d'ze,  a.  Glutinous ; thick  end  viscous ; bar-  ^ 
ing  the  adhesiveness  of  size.  I 

Skaddle,  skad'dl,  $,  ($cothy  Sax.)  Hurt ; damage 
—4.  hurtful ; mischievoua ; spoken  of  dogs  that 
are  apt  to  steal,  and  of  young  horses  that  fly  ont. 
— OtsKdeto. 

Skaddoms,  skad'dims,  Embryo  of  bees.— Obso- 
lete. 

Skaik.— See  Skein. 

Skaixsmate,  sksyns'mate,  s.  A mcsnnate ; a com- 
panion.— Obsolete 
I Scurry  knave 

I am  none  of  his  slviiiwiNata*.— iShoha 

Skald, — See  Scald. 

Skate,  skate,  «.  (sceodcfat,  Sax.  effoty  Gael)  The 
fish  Raia  batis  and  other  species  of  the  family 
Raiidm; — {echaaU,  Dutch,  probably  from  the  root 
of  Shoot,  ecottOy  s slip  or  slide  ItaL)  a sort  of 
shoe  furnished  with  a smooth  iron  for  dicing  qq 
ice ; — V,  n.  to  dide  or  move  on  skatee 
Skates,  ska'tnr,  «.  One  who  skates. 

Skeak,  skeen,  r.  (ao^en,  Sax.  Gael)  Asbort 
swor^  or  a knife 

A eubit  at  leaat  the  length  of  their  fheoae—Arv/l. 
Skbed, — See  Skid. 

Skeel,  skeel,  «,  ($ckaUy  a shell,  Germ.)  A shallow 
dish  for  boiling  milk  or  oream. 

Skbet,  akeet,  e In  Kaotical  aflaim,  a sort  of  long 
scoop,  used  to  wet  the  deck  apd  sides  of  a ship  in 
order  to  keep  them  coot 
6k  bo,  akeg,  e A sort  of  wild  plnm. 

Skeooeb,  sk^gnr,  «.  A little  salmon, 

Little  aalmotis  called  Atofyrrs.— HUioe 
Skew,  skane,  e,  (ecopae,  Fr.)  In  winding  yarn  on 
a reel,  the  sm^est  numbw  of  threads  that  are 
nsnally  tied  together  in  forming  the  yarn  into  banke 
In  cotton  yam,  the  skein  oonxista  of  60  threads, 
each  yards  in  length. 

Skklbtox,  skel'e-tnn,  s,  (syitefrlto,  Pr.  sibe&toi,  dry, 
Gr.)  The  bones  of  an  animal  body,  separated 
|him  the  floeh,  and  retained  in  thdr  natural  peat-  ) 


Skeloncus,  ske-long^us,  $.  (^sielos,  the  leg,  and 
onkos,  a swelling,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  lower  limb. 

Skep,  skep,  s.  (sfftap,  a hee-liive,  Gael)  A sort  of 
basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  wide  at  the  top 
—{obsolete  in  this  sense) a bee-hive,  or  the  re- 
p<Mitory  m which  bees  lay  their  honey.— Local  in 
this  sense. 

Skeptic,  and  its  dcrivstiTea,— See  Sceptic,  Ac. 
Sketch,  sketsh,  s,  (sekeU,  Dutch,  skixxe.  Germ. 
sehuzOy  Ital.)  An  ontline  or  geni-ral  delinestiun 
of  anything;  a rough  draft  or  first  plan;— v.  a. 
to  draw  by  tracing  ontKnca,  and  very  lightly  shad- 
ing ; to  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or  ideas. 
Skrtchzness,  sketshe-nes,  s.  Sute  of  beine 
sketchy. 

Sketcut,  skelshV,  a.  Containing  light  sketches, 
or  resembling  sketches;  onfinisb^. 

Skew,  aim,  ad,  (^sc/uejl  Germ,  skiavy  Dan.)  Awry ; 
obliquely; — a.  distorted;  obUoue.  In  Architec- 
ture, sktw-backy  the  sloping  abutment,  in  brick- 
work and  masonry,  for  the  ends  of  the  arched  head 
of  an  aperture.  In  Engineering,  sketc-bridt^ey  a 
bridge  in  which  the  passages  over  and  under  the 
arch  intersect  each  other  obliquely  ;—r.  a.  (zHwt*er, 
to  twist  or  distort,  Dan.)  to  look  obliquely  upon—  j 
hence,  to  notice  slightly ; 

Onr  eervioe 

NeEleeted,  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skewed  at 
with  a few  honourable  wovds.— Amu.  and  FUt, 

to  shape  or  form  obfiqoely; — v.  n.  to  walk  ob- 
liquely— (obsolete  In  this  sense); — s.  anything 
oblique ; applied  parricularly  to  the  sloping  top  of 
the  gable  ^ a house,  nsually  called  among  work- 
men, tke  skews  of  the  home. 

Skewer,  sku'ur,  s.  A pin  of  wood  used  for  fiuten- 
Ing  meat  to  a spit,  or  fw  keeping  it  in  form  while  ' 
roasting;— r.  a.  to  fasten  with  skewen. 

Skid,  skid,  a.  In  Shipbuilding,  a long  compassing 
piece  of  timber,  formed  so  ss  to  answer  the  curve 
of  the  ship's  side ; a slider ; also  a chain  for  fasten- 
ing the  wheels  of  a waggon  to  prm  ent  its  turning 
when  descending  a steep  hill 

Skipp,  skif,  s.  (whiffy  Germ,  estpnfy  Fr.  schtfo,  Ital 
schaphoy  Lat.)  A small  light  boot  resembling  a 
yawl ; — V,  a.  to  pass  over  in  a skiflL 
They  have 

IVxTents,  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  power 
r the  least  of  theM  was  dreadful.— Aoh.  and  Plat. 

Skilful,  skilTul,  a.  Knowing;  possessing  skill  in 
any  art  or  science ; dexterous ; able. 

Sxilfullt,  skil'fiil-Ie,  ad  With  skill;  wHb  nice 
art ; dcxtmosly. 

Sxilfvlkess,  ftkilTiTl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  pos- 
sesaing  skill ; art;  ability;  dexterity. 

Skili^  skll,  s,  (seyfow,  to  aeparate,  to  distinguish, 
sirtfm,  led.  and  Swed)  The  familiar  knowledga 
of  any  art  or  acemoe  with  readinoaa  and  dexterity 

TO! 
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SKILLED— Sm. 


I in  the  appUeatioa  of  it  to  pnetkaU  porpoee*. — Ob- 
■olete  iu  the  foUowing  : aay  partiwiler  art ; 

j ' LeenMd  In  one  / 

reason;  cnse; 

Xle  Ibr  the  Mine  nl^  aate  not  hU  naioe  to  fbre.— 

'I  IPkJU^o. 

i I a.  to  know ; to  understand ; \ 

' I 1 4kiU  not  what  U la.— Jmm.  tmd  rkL 

I I —V.  «.  to  be  knowing;  to  be  dexteronsat;  to 
know  how ; 

ThR7  that  *U0  not  oi  eo  hearenlj  natter, 

All  that  ttiej  knov,  not  enry  or  admire.— Aaka. 
to  differ;  to  matter;  to  be  ^ interest 

I What  thiBa  It,  If  a bag  of  atonea  or  geld 

I I About  thy  neck  do  drawn  thee. — /fcrbari. 

^ ' It  ikUUd  Bot  mueh  when  ha  began  tha  war^  Iheom. 

I Skilled, ekild,a.  Knowing;  dexteroos;  aoqoainted 
with.  > 

Skillbss,  akfllea,  a.  Wanting  akilL— Obstdeto.  , 
Thy  wit  ’ 

Like  powder  In  a tWtow  aoldier'a  ILaak,  I 

la  aet  on  dra.— dStafca.  1 

Skillet,  skillet, «.  (aeneiZe,  Fr.  ?)  A small  kettle 
I or  boiler. 

Let  hoqaewiTae  make  a $kaut  of  ny  helm  — dtoHi 
I Skiluko,  ikilling,  a.  (Sibafi,  a cottage,  IceL)  A 
I baj  of  a bam ; a amaU  addition  to  a ootta^ — 
LomL 

I Skiv,  akim,  p.  a,  (a  different  ortho^pby  of  Scum, 
arame,  Fr.  adhn^  Germ,  adwm,  Din.  and  Swed. 

I|  ijpam,  Gael.)  To  take  off  the  thi(^  or  impure  mat- 
i i ter  which  ooHects  on  the  surfue  of  a liquid,  at,  to 
j ' $tim  milk  by  taking  off  the  cream ; to  t^  off 

j I the  snifaoe  a liquid,  aa,  to  $Jbim  tin  cream ; to 

pass  near  tbe  surface ; to  brush  the  surface ; 

I ' Tbe  swallow  «Mais  the  rlrer^s  watery  fhee.— fhpdM. 

I — 0.  a.  to  pass  Tightly ; to  glide  along ; to  hasten 
! ! over  superffdeily  or  with  sU^t  attention.— WotU* 

i Skim-eouUer^  in  Agriculture,  a coulter  for  paring 
I offthe  surface  of  the  land.  Skim  mili^ortkmmpd-^ 
milk  from  which  tbe  cream  has  been  taken. 
Skimble-SCaxbls,  skimld-ekam'bl,  o.  (a  cant 
word  formed  by  a dopUcation  of  Scainble.)  Wan- 

I i dering ; dieord^y. 

I I A eooching  Hon,  and  a ramping  cat, 

I , Asked  soelt  a deal  of  stuff 

Aa  puts  OM  firon  my  faith.— Stehr. 

' Sk  iKMS&i  akim'mor,  a.  A shallow  reasel  with  which 
, I the  scum  is  taken  off  liquor ; one  who  sidnu  orer 
J a subject— (seldom  used  in  this  erase).  In  Omi- 
tholc^,  a sea-bird  of  tbe  genus  Bbyneops,  allied 
to  the  Teres. 

Skimmia,  skim'me-a,  s.  (from  U\)ama-skimini,  the 
i;  name  of  the  plants  in  Japan.)  A geousof  plute: 
Order,  CeUsDrtoem. 

I SxiMMiNOTOv,  skim'ming-tun,  a A rnlgv  word 
from  tbe  Danish  skiemt;  a jest  or  sport,  used  in 
tbe  phrase,  to  ride  ekimmington^  a kind  of  procee- 
I j don  in  ridicule  of  a man  who  allows  his  wife  to 
I beat  him.  Todd  supposes  tbe  word  to  omne  from 
, the  name  of  some  notorious  scold  of  the  olden  time, 
i I When  the  yonng  people  rid*  tit*  MUmmirngtom, 

• There  Is  a general  trembling  In  a town. 

I • a e o e o 

j And  br  that  blereglyphick  does  appear, 

I That  the  good  woman  Is  the  master  thvre^ 

I Alag'j  IReoflL 

, 6x1!T,  skin,  s.  (scin,  Sax.  sHms,  Swed.  een^  skin, 
j piri,  or  rbind,  Welsh.)  The  natural  covering  of 
animal  bodies : it  consists  of  the  onticle  or  scarf 
•kin,  the  rets  mnoosnm,  and  the  cutis  or  hide : a 
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8K1NDEBP— SKIPPET. 


hide ; a pelt;  the  hide  of  an  aniiiial  aepar^ed  from 
the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or  taon^ ; the  bark 
or  bosk  of  a plant  or  a ; — e.  a.  to  strip  off  tbe 

skia  or  hide;  to  flay;  to  peel;  to  oorer  with 
akin; 

It  will  bot  akw  and  film  the  nkwrons  |daea.— ateht. 
to  cover  sopcrflcially. 

Skme*d  over  with  a eovcrtng  of  vegetaUea.— Addbea. 
In  Nautical  language,  to  $km  « eailmtke  btoU 
ia  to  make  that  part  of  the  canvas,  which  oorers 
tbe  aail  when  furled,  smooth  and  neat,  by  turning 
the  aail  well  up  on  the  yard a.  sHa-bouad,  in 
Pathology,  applied  to  a peculiar  aflection  of  tbe 
akin  in  in^cy,  originating  in  chrome  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane.  Tbe  whole  surfeoe 
of  the  body  is  swelled  sud  bard,  and  tbe  skin  is 
cold  and  ti^t- bound. 

Skikdesf,  skin'deep,  o.  Superficial;  not  deep: 
slight. 

Skimplikt,  sldn'flint,  s.  A very  niggardly  person. 

SKiirtltKM,  akin'ne-uea,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
skinny. 

Skikk,  skingk,  a (some,  a cup  or  drink,  Sax> 
sbenier,  a gift  or  drink,  Dan.)  Drink;  pottage. 
Seetdk  tkimk,  which  la  a pottage  of  strong  oourlthmeaL 

Is  made  with  knoes  and  slitews  of  beef  long  boiled.— 

Bacott. 

Skbtky  in  Scotland,  rignifies  a thin  of  beef;  strong 
soup  made  of  eowa*  hams ; drink  in  general  p— 
e.  a.  to  aerve  drink. — Obsolete  both  as  a noun  and 
verb,  nor  is  it  common  as  either  in  Scotland. 

Skibker,  akingk'ur,  s.  (soenom,  to  drink,  Sax.) 
One  who  serves  drink. 

1 give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  ninr.  chqpt  even  now 

Into  my  haiul  by  an  anoer  tkinker.—BKak*. 

Skielbss,  ekinlea,  a.  Having  a very  thin  akin,  or 
no  skin. 

Skihkeo,  skind,  a.  Covered  with  sUo;  bard,  aa 
tkkk-ekmned. 

Skikbeb,  skin'nur,  a A dealer  in  skint  or  peltA 

Sktekebia,  akin-ue're-a,  a (in  hoiwur  of  Captmn 
Thomas  Skinner,  E.I.C.S.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  tbe  Eairt  Indies : Order,  Convolvuiaoem, 

SKiKifT,  akiii'ne,  o.  Consisting  of  skin ; lean. 

Skit,  akip,  v,  n.  (Jkipper^  to  leap,  ekopo^  IceL)  To 
leap,  bound,  or  spring  along.  To  si^p  oner,  to 
paas  over  or  by ; to  omit ; to  miss a.  a.  to 
omit;  to  pass; 

Let  not  thy  sword  one.— 

— a light  leap  or  bound.  In  Music,  a passage 
from  one  sound  to  toother,  by  more  than  one  di- 
gree  at  a timA 

SxirdACX,  akip^ak,  a.  An  upstart. 

Skipkehebl,  tbpicen-nel,  s.  A lackey;  a foot- 
boy. 

SxiPPKK,  sJdp'por,  A (Danish,  scki/ipsr,  Dot.)  Ttm 
master  of  a small  tra^g  vesMl;  a dancer;  a 
young  or  thougfaUees  pereun ; 

YoangUtMt.  thoo  eanst  not  loro  so  deep  la  I— 
stand  bafCk;  'tU  age  that  floorisbeth  I— 
fhato. 

one  of  the  local  namoa  of  the  Garfish,  belonging 
to  the  grant  Exox;  alao  of  the  Cheese-magjp<. 
Sapper-bpUetjkf^  a Lepidopteroua  insect  of  tbe 
famUy  Heaperidse. 

SxiPPET,  akip'pet,  $.  (probablv  from  the  tame  root 
as  Skiff  or  Skip.)  A small  boat. — Obsolete. 

Upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A dainty  damsel,  dressing  of  her  balr. 

By  whose  a UtUs  tidfftt  floating  did  appear.— 


I 
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!:  BKIPPINGLY-fiKULLCAP. 

SKirriKGLT,  •kip'plng-l«y  odi.  Moring  bj  akips  or 
light  leaps. 

Skibmjbh,  Bker'mub,  $*  feacormo(«rjU,  Fr.  aram- 
muccia^  Span.)  A slight  encounter  in  war;  a 
1 contest ; a contention ; 

Tbejr  neter  meet  bot  there’s  a skirmlsM  of 

SKaks. 

1 a.  to  6ght  irregnlarlj  or  la  small  detached 

t parties. 

SKIRMlSntNO,  sker'mish-Ing,  a.  The  act  of  fight* 
Ing  irregularij,  or  in  small  detached  parties. 
Skirr,  sker,  o.i*.  (_$katrVf  I skip  or  dance,  Gr.)  To 
scour ; to  send ; to  run  la  haste ; 

Well  nmke  them  $kirr  swajr  aa  swift  m stonee 
Enforced  from  old  AsayrUn  altngs.— .SAnX:#. 

a.  to  scoor;  to  ramble  over  in  order  to  clear. 
Bend  oot  more  horses;  sJbtrr  the  ooantry  round.* — 

' ‘ Shaks. 

Skirret,  skir'ret,  a,  A spedes  of  water-parsnip, 
the  Slum  sisarum  of  Lhinieas. 

Skirriiocs,  dec. — See  Scirrbns. 

Skirt,  skirt,  a.  (Moria,  the  loose  part  of  a gar- 
ment, Sax.  $tiort,  a petticoat,  Dan.)  The  loose 
part  of  a dress  which  bangs  beneath  the  waist,  as 
I of  a coat,  gown,  robe,  or  petticoat ; edge;  margin; 

^ bonier;  extreme  parts o.  a.  to  border : to  form 
tlie  border  or  edge ; to  nm  along  the  edge,  as  a 
field  $kirted  by  trees. 

Skirting,  skirting,  a.  In  Architecture,  the  narrow 
Tertical  board  on  the  floor  round  the  sides  of  an 
apartment. 

ISkit,  skit,  9.  (prohahly  from  the  Sneo-Golhic  ilrnfri, 
to  be  thrown  ont,  or  the  Scotch  aiite.  to  slip;  the 
Iceland  siatj  signifii-s  a light  frolicsome  woman.) 

^ A light  wanton  wench; 

Hemd,  at  the  rwiup^t  of  a dancing  aibt;  stroke  off  the 
[ head  of  St  John  the  Baptist. — ffotcard,  Earl  ofEortAun^ 
hcrUitnl  (1683). 

I — (a»5rf0»,  to  throw  out.  Sax.)  a reflection ; a jeor 

or  joke  at  another’s  expense;  a whim; — o.  «.  to 
cast  irfiections  on.— Local  in  this  sense. 

Skittish,  skit'tiah,  A.  Arch;  frolicsome;  wanton; 
volatile ; fickle. 

Skittishly, skit'tiKh-V, od.  Archly;  frolicsomely; 

I w antonly  ; cbangeably. 

SKimsnNRAS,  ekit'ttKii-ncs,  a.  Archness;  frolic- 
sotneness;  fiekleni*ss;  wsntonness. 

Skitti.es,  skit'tls,  a.  (probably  from  the  Scotch 
verb  to  al'ife,  to  rebound  in  oonsequenev  of  a amort 
I*  stroke,  derived  from  artfon,  to  throw,  Sax.)  A 

I TBiodific:ition  of  the  game  of  nine  pins. 

! Skiver,  skiv'ur,  a.  (eZ-ire,  a aliie,  j»iaVcr,  a slate, 
Dan  ) A split  skin ; sheepskin  used  in  binding 
books. 

Skolezite. — See  Scolcilte. 

SkoNCB. — See  .Sconce. 

Skokoditk. — 

Skobza.— .See  Scorxa. 

Srkken. — See  Screen. 

SkL'B. — See  Skew. 

Skl’O,  skng,  V.  a.  (eaid  to  be  from  rhioflcQ,  to  skulk, 
Sueo-Goth.)  To  hide. — Obsolete  or  locaL 
Ski  I.K.  and  its  derivatives.— See  Sculk,  dec. 

Skui-L,  sknl,  a.  (aZ»/Z,  Don.  ikaUt^  Swed.  tdutl, 
Dutch  ) The  bony  stracture  wbi^  contains  the 
bnun  of  snimsis,  (for  the  different  parts  of  which 
in  man, — see  Bone.)  The  word  is  also  used  to 
signify  generally  the  head  or  the  person. 

Sknlis  that  cannot  teach,  and  wH]  not  leam.— Cbwper. 
Skullcap,  skullcap,  a.  A headpiece  or  cap  that 


SKUNK— SLACK.  j 

Irits  closely  to  the  head ; the  common  name  given  i 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Scutellaria.  ’ 

' Skunk,  akungk,  a.  (aZwa^,  to  disgust  by  its  smell,  j 
I Soot.  ?)  The  Mephitis  Americana,  an  animal 
j nearly  allied  to  the  weasel  on  the  one  band,  and 
to  the  otter  on  the  other.  It  emits  from  its  anal 
glands  on  extremely  fetid  liqnor,  which,  notwith-  j 
standing  its  odour,  has  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties. Skunk^td,  the  plant  Potbos  fetida,  a 
native  oS  North  America,  where  it  ie  also  called  j 
the  ahmA-coMo^.  so  designated  on  account  of  its  \ 
enutdog  an  odour  like  that  produced  by  the  aknnk.  [ 
Sky,  aki,  s.  (Swedish,  sZye,  a cloud,  Dan.)  The  ! 
apparent  vault  above  the  spccUtor,  fonned  by  the  j 
atmospherr^when  free  of  clouds  it  appears  blue ; 
the  region  of  space  beyond  the  atmosphere ; the 
heavens ; the  weather ; the  climate ; 

Thou  wert  better  In  thy  prave,  than  to  snvwer  with  i 
thy  uneovered  body  thia  eatiemlty  of  the  •kiet.^kaks.  1 1 
a cloud  or  ahadow — (obeolete  in  thia  sense). 

She  poMetb,  as  It  wore  a «ky, 

All  clean  oot  of  the  lady’s  sight.—  G<mar.  ''  | 

In  Kantical  affairs,  siy-tail  or  rky-tcraper,  a small 
sail  sometimes  set  above  the  royal.  Sky-larking^  I 
wanton  play  about  the  rigging  and  tops  of  a ship,  i 
There  are  several  compounds  fonned  with  this  ' 
word ; as— Sky-blue,  sky-bom,  sky-built,  sky-  i 
colour,  sky-coloured,  ^y-dyed,  sky-high,  sky-lark,  . 
sky-poinling,  sky-roexet,  sky-roofed. 

Skyed,  skide,  a.  Enveloped  by  the  slries.  i 

Sktet,  ski'e,  o.  like  the  sky  ; etheiviiL  I 

A brpsth  thou  art,  | 

Serrlte  to  all  the  tXyey  innuenri  a | 

That  do  this  thy  habitation,  where  tlioti  keep's! 
Hourly  Inflict— AbiAs. 

Skyish,  ski'isb,  a.  like  the  sky  or  approaching  it. 

The  skyuA  head 
Of  blue  01ynitma>~£Aait#. 

sJuIHe,  9.  A frame  con*if.ting  of  out 
or  more  inclined  panes  of  glass,  placed  in  a roof  to 
light  passages  or  rooms  below. 

I Skyward,  ski'wawrd,  o.  Toward  the  skv.  | 

Slab,  slab,  s.  (//o6,  y^Utb^  a thin  atrip,  WoJJi.)  A 
thin  plane  or  table  of  stone,  generally  rectangular,  * 
as  a marble  tlub ; an  outside  plank  or  board  sawed  [ 
from  the  sides  of  a timber  tree,  and  frequently  of  ! 
very  unequal  thickness.  In  Chimneys,  the  stone 
on  a level  with,  and  in  front  of,  the  heartlk  Stab9  \ 
of  fr'n  are  the  leaser  masees  into  which  the  work- 
men  cast  the  metal : these  are  run  into  moulds  of 
■tone ; a puddle— (obsolete  in  this  sense).  ‘ 

They  most  be  diligently  ctesnsed  from  moss,  and  ' I 
oose. — 

In  Nautical  affairs,  tlab-Hne^  a small  rope  leading  I 
through  a block  under  the  lower  yards,  and  thence  | 
to  the  foot  of  the  sail,  for  the  purpose  of  tricing  it  i 
Dp;— a.  thick;  inscous;  glutinona. — Obeolete  aa  j 
an  adjective.  || 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  sfaib.— 5%ak«.  || 

Slabber,  alablinr,  e.  n.  (sZoMm,  Dutch,  9chtablfn, 
Germ.)  To  alaver;  to  drivel; — v,a.  to  sup  up  | 
hastily ; to  wet  and  foul  by  liquids  suffered  to  fall 
carelessly  friHn  the  mouth ; to  shed ; to  spiU. 
61.ABIIBRER,  slablier-ur,  9.  One  who  slabbers ; an 
idiot.  I 

Slabbt,  slab 'be,  a.  Thick ; viscous ; wet.  I 

Slack,  slak,  a.  (afec,  Sax.  »kak^  Swed.)  Not  tense ; 
looee;  relaxed;  weak;  remiss;  backward;  not 
violent ; not  intense ; not  fully  employed  in  boa-  I 
ness.  lo  Nautical  language,  sfodl:  m sf^ys,  slow  in  | 
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' ' aboat.  Staet-rigffing^  a term  applied  to 

■brouds,  sUra,  &c.,  whi^  are  not  no  finniy  ex> 

1 tended  u might  to  be.  SUick-ttater^  the 
interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide ' 
atL  partially  : inmiffldeotly ; not  intensely ; — i, 
small  coal  under  the  siie  of  an  egg.  Slack  of  a 
' royw,  that  part  of  it  which  hangs  loose,  having  no 

I strain  or  itrua  upon  it. 

[ Slack,  slak,  \ e.  «.  {daeiaoy  Sax.  Hnakm^ 

< SlaCKBM,  alaklcn,/  Dutch.)  To  become  less  tense, 
firm,  or  rigid  \ to  be  remiss  or  backward ; to  ne- 
glect ; to  lose  cohesion  or  the  power  of  cohering, 
as  lime  is  said  to  tlaek  and  fall  to  powder ; to  b^ 

^ come  lesa  violent ; 

• These  ra|rin(t  fires 

Will  •laoboa  If  his  breath  stir  not  tbeir  flames.— 
JfUtim. 

I I to  loae  rapiiUty,  as  the  tide  glaeketu ; to  lan^ish ; 
to  flag ; — V.  a.  to  looaen ; to  relax : to  mitigate  ; 
to  remit;  to  lessen  rajadity;  to  aWte;  to  with- 
hold ; to  neglect ; to  repress ; to  deprive  of  cohe- 
sion, as  to  slack  lime — in  this  and  the  oorrespond- 
Ing  sense  of  the  neater  verb,  slake  should  be  used. 

Slacken,  slakltn,  s.  A spongy  semi-vitrified  sub- 
•tsDoe  which  smelters  mix  with  the  ores  of  metals 
to  prevent  tbeir  fosion.  It  is  the  scoria  or  scam 
separated  from  the  surface  of  a former  fosion  of 
the  same  metaL  It  is  also  written  slakin. 

Slackly,  slakle,  od  Loosely;  remissly;  tardily. 

Slackness,  sUk'ne^  s.  The  state  of  being  slack. 

Sladb,  sUy4  s.  {sited,  Sax.)  A little  dell  or  valley; 
also  a low,  moist,  flat  piece  of  ground. 

The  thick  and  wnU-growa  fog  doth  mat  mv  mother  slaclra, 

And  on  the  lower  1mm,  as  on  the  higher  hadea, 

Tbo  dalntj  clover  grows. — DraifUm. 

Slao,  slag,  j.  Dan.)  The  vitreous  mass  which 

floats  upon  the  fused  met^  in  Die  smelting- hearths. 
The  slag  of  ironworks  is  commonly  bisilicate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  some  metallic  oxides. 

Slaic,\ slay,  s.  (sZtr,  Sax.)  A weaver’s  reed.  Slcy- 
; Slet,  / Aoo<fe,  the  small  Instniment  generally  made 
i of  bone,  by  which  a weaver  passes  the  threads  of 
the  warp  through  the  reed. 

Slain,  slane,  {Jagen^  Sax.)  Tbe  past  part  of 
to  slag ; sometimes  used  as  a noun. 

The  stain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  msmj^Isaiek  IztL  10. 

, I And  thrice  be  slew  tbe  stem.— /Vjrdsa. 

1 1 In  Scottish  I.aw,  letters  of  slaine,  lettera  formerly 
subecribed  by  the  rtlations  of  a penon  slain,  de- 
claring that  they  had  received  an  assignment  or 
recompense,  and  aought  for  pardon  for  tbe  mur- 
derer.—Jooo4. 

Slake,  slake,  r.  o.  (slteka,  IceL  slncka,  Swed.)  To 
quench ; to  extinguish ; to  slack  or  looeen,  as  slaked 
lime,  wluch  U sometimes  written  slacked  lime— 
qvemdiod  Ume,  is  probably  the  proper  signification ; 
— r. n.  to  grow  less  tense  (a  mistake  for  «/acifc) ; to 
! i go  out ; to  become  extinguished ; to  abate. — Ob- 
!|  aolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

' ' Tbe  fever  statuth.^IiarrH  (1580). 

Slaking,  slaldng,  «.  The  act  of  mixing  or  aitnrat- 
ing  quick-lime  or  other  subetancce  with  water,  so 
j ' as  to  destroy  cohesion. 

Slam,  slam,  v.  a.  {ienui,  to  strike,  IccL  hlemmany  to 
I sound.  Sax.)  To  strike  with  force  and  noise;  to 
ji  shut  with  violence.  In  a local  sense,  to  beat;  to 
cutr ; to  beat,  as  st  cards ; — s.  defeat,  as  at  cards ; 

Until  a noble  (zenerml  come 

I . And  (tire  the  cheamrs  a clear  stam.—tegat  Semga 

j The  refuse  of  aluiD-worka. — LoenL 
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SlaMHIN,  slamicin,  \ s.  {schlampe,  Genn.) 

Slammerkin,  slam'mer-kin,/  A slut;  a trollop. 
Slander,  slan'dur,  v.  a.  {e^aundre^  disgrace,  Fr.) 
To  defame ; to  injure  by  uttering  a false  report  re- 
specting one’s  actions  or  character;—#,  a false  im- 
putarioo  of  blamo  ; detraction ; false  inrecUve ; 
disgrace ; reproach ; (Usreputstion. 

Yon  shall  not  find  me,  danp^hters, 

After  the  Zander  o(  mont  ■tepmotberi, 
lU^yed  nnto  yoa.—3ttaks. 

Slandbrkr,  slan'der-ur,  s.  One  who  defamca  or 
slanders. 

Slandbrocs,  slan'der-ns.  g.  Defamatory:  utter- 
ing slander,  as,  a slaadtrous  tongue ; scandalous  ; 
reproachfuL 

SLANDERorsLT,  slan'der-us-le,  ad  In  a slanderous 
manner;  calumniou-nly. 

Slandsrousnesb,  slan'der-os-nes,  s.  Tbe  state 
or  quality  of  being  slanderous  or  defunator)*. 
Slang,  slang,  s.  (the  old  pret.  of  sling^  we  now  use 
sbsag.')  Low,  ^gor,  unmeaning  language. 
Slant,  slawnt,  \ a.  {slinta,  stant^  to  slip, 

Slanting,  slawntlng, I Sax.)  Sloping:  ohK>p>e. 
Slant,  slawnt,  r.  a.  To  tom  in  an  oSlique  or  sluping 
direction;  to  bend  from  a perpendicular;—#,  ic 
oblique  direction.  A Swedish  copper  coin,  of  which 
190  V 1 rix  dollar. 

Slantingly,  slawntmg-lc,  ad.  With  a slope  or 
Inclination. 

Slantly,  slawntle,  \ ad.  Obliquely ; in  an 
Slantwise,  slawnt'wise,L  inclined  direction. 
Slap,  slap,  #.  {/chlnppe,  Genn.)  A blow  given  with 
the  open  band,  or  with  something  broad ;— od  with 
a sudden  and  violent  blow ; 

Step  went  tbe  yard  over  their  noddle. — ArbutSnot. 
to  strike  with  a slap.  Among  Builders,  to  slap  a 
toalk  is  to  take  out  a portion  and  rebuild  it. 
Slapdash,  slap'dash,  od  All  at  once;  with  wild 
aim ; — v.  a.  to  colour  throngfa  a cut  pattern,  one 
colour  only  being  laid  on  at  a time. 

Slapk,  slspe,  a.  Slippery;  amootlu— LocaL 
Slapjack,  slap  jak,  #.  A sort  of  pancake. 

Slash,  slash,  v.  a.  (s/oso,  to  strike,  Icel.)  To  cut, 
by  striking  riolently  and  at  random ; to  cut  in 
long  cuts ; to  Issh  into ; to  strike  violently  and  at 
random  with  a sword  or  other  edj;ed  weapon ; to 
lay  about  with  blows ; 

Hewing  slid  dashing  at  tbeir  Idle  shades. — Spenser. 

— a long  cut ; a cut  made  st  random ; a targe 
slip  or  cut  in  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  old  cus- 
tnmea,  which,  when  ao  made,  were  said  to  ba 
slojtked. 

Slat. — See  Sloat 

Slatch,  slaUl),  #.  Among  seamen,  the  period  of  a 
trausitory  breexe  of  wind,  or  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tion ; an  interval  of  fair  weather ; the  slack  port 
of  a rope.— See  under  Slack. 

Sl^Tp.,  slate,  s.  (ec^fer,  to  split,  Fr.  sglata,  a tile, 

I Iri«k.)  A kind  of  clay,  of  a structure  termed 
j schistose,  which  admits  of  being  split  into  thin 

j layrre  of  considemble  extent.  It  is  commonly  ot* 

I a bluish  or  greenish  colour,  with  a silky  Instre.  It 
consists  of  silica,  50.0;  alumina,  25.0;  oxide  of 
iron,  11. S;  manganese,  1.6;  potash,  4.8  ; carbon, 

I 0.3;  water,  7.5  a piece  soch  stone,  nsed  fnr 
covering  buildings;  a smooth  piece  of  a variety  of 
similar  stone  for  writing  on.  Slaie^axe^  a matt<x'k 
with  sn  axe,  and  used  in  slating.  In  Geologi*,  the 
Slate  sgstem  u divided  into:— The  Plgniwim*m 
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, rocib,c<mti8tittgof  gnmwackeaDdgnnwackeftlate}  : 
with  beds  of  oongfumentes*  the  thickness  of  tbs  ' 
whole  being  estimiUied  at  •e>'eral  tboossnd  purds. 
t The  Ao/a  time*tone^  s dork  UmestODe  sssodsted 
with  slsta,  oonUining  shells  and  corals.  The 
Smotodon  rocJuy  consisting  of  fine-grained  slates, 
i of  Tsrious  shadM  of  colour,  and  of  tine  and  coarse 
> granwacke  aikd  oonglomerate.  In  the  strata  of  the 
* slate  sj^tem  are  found  the  most  ancient  organic 
I remaina.  In  Scotland,  the  shite  or  soAwteos  sys- 
! teM,  properly  eo  called,  oonnsU  of  clay,  bomUcD^ 

I and  chlorite  elates,  indnding,  in  msny  plaoes,  beds 
of  granwacke  and  limestone,  and  dikes  of  porph^ 
and  trap.  The  system  pisses  into  tbst  of  the  mica 
I slate.  No  or^nio  remains  hart  yet  bceodiscoifered 
in  it 

Slatsr,  sla'tur,  s.  One  who  lays  sletsa,  or  whose 
occupation  is  to  slate  buildings. 

Starr,  slat,  s.  A thin  slab  of  atone,  used  instead  of 
slate  for  oorering  buildings. 

StaTTKR,  slat'tur,  r.  «i.  (ecAhiMeni,  to  hang  loosely, 
scklotieriff,  n^tigent  Germ.)  To  be  careless  of 
dress,  and  dir^ ; to  be  careleM,  m^lgrat,  or  awk- 
ward ; to  spill  carelessly. 

StamtaM,  sLu'tum, «.  A negligent,  untidy  woman ; 
We  may  elwars  observe  that  a goeslp  In  politics,  is  a 

tiatunt  In  btf  temlly. — AJditom. 

^ — V.  a,  to  waste,  u «2a<tenu  do. 

All  that  I desire  is,  that  you  will  uever  $tatkru  away 

one  minute  in  iSltnvM.—ChuttrJUU. 

StaTTsaKUirBaa,  slat'tam-le-Deai  s The  state  of 
being  slatternly. 

SLarranwLT,  sl^'tom-le,  a.  Negligent  m drese; 
— ad.  negti^Dtly:  awkwardly. 

Sjuaty,  ala'te,  a.  Beaembling  slate ; laminated. 

Slaugiitbr,  slaw'tar,  s.  (sh^e,  Sax.  soUscAtea,  to 
kill.  Germ.)  A killing;  butchery;  carnage  :—v.o. 
to  kill ; to  make  great  destmedoD  of  life,  as  at 
men  in  battls ; to  botohsr,  as  beasts  for  tbs  mar- 
ket (SAsti^Ater-Aoase,  a boose  where  beasts  are 
butchered  for  the  nuAet  ^Ant^Ater-moN,  one 
employed  in  killing. 

SLAt'OirrEKBR,  slaw'ter-ur,  s.  One  employed  In 
slan^tering. 

SLauoutbeovb,  alaw'ter-ua,  a,  Deetnictive ; nmr- 
deroua. 

Slate,  slaTe,  s.  (Danish,  daa/,  Dutch,  scAsee,  Osnn. 
This  word  is  ooimnonly  d^ved  from  the  Sdavi^ 
or  Siari^  a peojde  who  were  made  darea  by  the 
j Romans. ) A person  who  is  wholly  subyeot  to  the 
I will  of  another,  or  one  wboae  person  and  aervkea  are 
I wbdly  nnder  the  eontrol  of  another;  one  who  haa 

Ii  lost  the  power  of  rwaitaoea,  aa,  a sAws  to  paadon ; 

’ a drudge;  prorerbially,  a person  in  tha  low-grade 
! of  life ; — 0.  a.  to  dnidge ; to  labour  like  a slave. 

The  usual  oompounds  of  sAirs,  are  slsre-bom, 

, I slave-holder,  slave-bolding,  slave-like,  slave-trade, 
j I ^Ane-wood,  one  of  the  name*  pven  to  the  West 
Indian  tree  Simsmba  offictnalw.  It  is  also  called 
Bitter-damson  and  Mount  lin-damsen. 

Slatkr,  sla'vur,  s.  A vessel  employed  in  trans- 
I porting  slavea. 

I Slatrb,  8lav'’ur,  a (sAiAAen,  Dutch, — see  Slabber.) 

1 1 Saliva  diivelUng  from  the  month  ; — e.  a.  to  suffer 
I saliva  to  issue  from  the  mouth ; to  be  besmeared 
I . with  saliva ; — r.  a.  to  smear  vith  drivet 
; Slatbrbr,  slav'er-ur,  a.  A driveller;  a dotard; 
an  idiot. 

' Slatert, da'ver-e, a (frtMn Slave.)  Bondage;  tho 
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state  of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will 
of  another ; drudg^ ; the  office  of  a slave. 

Slavish,  sla'vidi,  a.  I’ertaining  to  slaves ; servile ; 
mean ; base ; such  as  becomes  a slave ; consisting 
in  drudgery ; Isborioua 

Slatisult,  sla'viah-le,  ad,  SenHely ; meanly ; in 
the  manlier  of  a slave  or  drudge. 

Slatisiikbss,  ala'vish-uea,  a 'Ihe  state  or  qnafity 
of  being  slsvish ; meanness ; servility. 

Slavonian,  ala-vo'oo-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

Slatovic,  sla-Tcolk,  > Slavraisns,  or  Scla- 

Slatic,  sla^vik,  ) vonisna,  who  were  di- 

vided into  varioQS  nations  Inhabiting  the  dominions 
of  Rossis,  Austria,  Turkey,  Prussia,  Saxony,  &c. 
The  name  SUvoma  is  now  reatricted  to  a province 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  separated  from  Hungary 
by  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  and  from  Turkey  by 
the  Save.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  north  m 
Hungary  are  called  Sloracka. 

Slat,  slay,  o.  a.  Preterite  slev,  past  partidpte  sAim. 
(aAef^tm,  Sax.  sAiAon,  Goth,  mb,  Swed. — probably 
from  the  root  of  Aiy,  s being  a prefix : to  day,  to 
knock  or  Aiy  down,  hence  to  kilL)  To  kill  or  put 
to  death  hr  violence ; to  destroy. 

Slater,  ala'nr,  r.  One  who  slays ; a murderer. 

Slbate,  sleev,  a.  (sAe/o,  a small  thread,  Icel  sAr,  a 
weaver's  ree^  Sax.)  The  knotted  or  entangled 
part  of  rilk  or  thr^ ; silk  or  thread  untwist 
used  also  figuratively ; 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelTd  aZasM  ofeare.— dAoka, 
— r.  0.  to  separate  threads ; to  sley. 

Sleated,  aleevd,  part  a.  Raw ; not  spun  or 
wrou^bL 

Sleazy,)  sic'xe,  a,  (probably  from  the  root  of  Loos^ 

SlBBZT,/  /yaan,  o/y>an,  to  looee,  Sax,)  Tliiu; 
flimsy  ; wanting  finimesa  of  texture  or  substance. 

Slkd,  sled,  a.  (a/eede,  Dutch.  Sweet  /IttJe, 

Dan.  ya/ed!,  Welsh.)  A carriage  made  to  slide  or 
be  drawn  without  wheels,  or  with  itry  low  wheels ; 
— r.  a.  to  convey  on  a sled. 

Sledded,  sled'de^  pari.  a.  Mounted  on  a sled. 

He  smote  the  tUiUrd  Polaok  oo  tbe  lee.— gLifa. 

Sledding,  iled'ding,  a.  Tbe  set  of  transporting  on 
a sled ; the  meant  of  conveying  on  sl^ ; okiw 
sufficient  for  the  runaing  of  sleds. 

Sledob,  slej,  a.  A sled — the  usual,  but  leas  proper 
orthography  of  the  word.  Slad^e-hammer^  the 
largest  sort  of  hammer  used  by  smiths  with  both 
hsods,  in  besting  iron  upon  the  anviL 

Sleek,  sleek,  a.  (rleker,  a bland  person,  .Suo-Goth. 
aUiiare,  a paraaite,  loeL  tehHckty  smooth.  Germ.) 
Smooth ; having  an  even,  smooth  surface— hence, 

? lossy s.  that  which  makes  sleek  or  smooth — 
not  used  as  a noun) a.  to  make  even  and 
■nooth ; to  render  soft  and  gktasy. 

Oentle,  my  lord,  HmA  o’er  your  rufzed  looks.— .SLika. 
Sleekly,  slcekle,  ttd  Smoothly:  nioely;  gloerily. 
Sleekness,  sleel^nes,  a.  Smoo^neas  sad  glossi- 
ness of  suKace. 

Slkbkstonb,  sleek'stooe,  s.  (afrsA  and  atoas.)  A 
smoothing-stona. 

Slr  bkt,  ftkfok'e:,  a.  Of  a aleek  or  smooth  appearmnre. 
In  .Sootland,  this  word  also  means  psrairitical ; de- 
ceitful ; fawning — in  which  Isat  sense  Thomsou 
probably  uses  it  in  tbe  following  paa4Sge : 

Sweet,  rirekv  dftetort  dear  paetfle  aoalT 
I.ay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  iho  vital  bowl  t 
Sleet,  sleep,  r.  n.  Preterite  and  past  pait. 
(ainwa,  Goth,  sod  Sax.  slanpeHt  Dutch.)  To 
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SLEEPER— SLEEVE. 


SLEEVED— SLIDE. 


Uko  rcKt  Ujr  a tuspfmMon  of  tb«  TolnntAry  ex . rose 
, of  the  UmIU}'  and  mental  powers ; to  be  inactive  or 
I motkinless,  aa,  the  sword  §Ucp*  in  lU  sbeath ; to 

j,  lie  or  be  still:  not  to  be  notkeU  or  agitated,  as, 

! t lie  question  $letpt  for  the  preseut ; to  live  thougbt- 

I leasljr ; 

We  rit€p  over  our  hapi^ooH.— dffer^Mrir. 
to  be  dead ; to  rest  in  the  grave  for  a time ; to  be 
careleaa,  inattentive,  or  nnooncemed ; 

I Heaven  will  one  dajr  open 

The  kiiix's  that  so  loni(  have  itept  upon 
The  bol(^  bad  uian.'-.SAaie*. 

—4.  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  voluntary 
|i  exertion  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  occurring 
I naturally  and  periu<Ucally,  for  the  rvfrczdunent  and 
I invigontion  of  the  anim^  system.  Sk^h-<Juwytd^ 
heavy  with  sleep. 

SLEEFEtt,  sleep'ur,  s.  One  who  sleeps  ; a lazy,  in« 

' active  person;  a bybemating  animal,  as  the  hear, 

1 mannot,  &c.  In  Navigntion,  tfrepe.rs  are  thick 
r pit'ces  of  timber  placed  loiigitndiaally  in  the  ship's 
' oold,  opposite  the  several  scarfs  of  the  tiinbors,  fr>r 
I streugtbrning  the  bowit  and  stem-frame ; or  pieces 
of  long  compass^limber  fayed  and  bolted  diHgoually 
I Upon  tlie  transoms.  In  Glass  manufacture,  a 
deeper  is  a large  iron-bar  crossing  tire  smaller  ones, 
hindering  the  passage  of  the  coals,  but  leaving 
room  for  the  ashes.  In  Architecture,  gleepert  are 
horizontal  timbers  disposed  in  a huildittg  trans- 
vexarly  under  walls,  ground-joists,  or  the  boanling 
i of  a floor;  when  used  on  piles,  they  are  planked 

I over  to  support  the  supeniicumbent  walUL  The 

word  was  idso  fonnerly  employed  to  designate  those 
rafters  l}*ing  in  the  valley  ^ a roof.  /i>di7iray> 

1 deepert, — See  under  Railway. 

St.kki’FDI..,  slcep'ffil,  tu  Strongly  inclined  to  sleep. 

! StEEPFULNESS,  slccpTfil-ncs,  s.  Strong  inclination 
I to  sleep.— Seldom  u-ned. 

Slbbpilt,  eleep'e-le,  Drowsily;  with  desire  to 
t sleep ; dully ; lazily ; stupidly. 

I Sleepiness,  sleepVnea,  i.  Drow^ness;  dispoea- 
^ tion  to  slei'p. 

SLEErnro,  .‘•leeping,  s.  The  state  of  being  asleep ; 

, the  state  of  not  being  di.stiudied  or  noticed ; — a. 

occiipied  in  aleep,  aa  eUepinrj  hoars.  I 

I Sleepless,  sleeples,  <i.  Without  sleep ; wakeful ; 
perpetually  agitated. 

Blseay's  •Lvplpjs  bay.— /tyren. 

SLEEPLBSSLT,aleep'Ies-le,mi.  In  a sleeplessimanner. 

! Sleeplessness,  sleeplea-nea,  s.  Want  or  destitu* 

\ tion  of  sleep. 

; Sleepy,  sleep's,  ff.  Drowsy;  inclined  to  slrep;  not 
awake ; tending  to  induce  sleep  ; dull . la^ ; 
heavy;  doggish.  i9leey)y-/ooiH'n^,  appearing  to  be 
' «l«py. 

I Sleet,  sleet,  ».  (dettn,  IccL)  A fall  of  snow  or  hail 
I and  rain  mingled  together.  In  Gunnery,  the  pert 
I of  a mortar  p-^ssing  from  the  chimber  to  the 
trunnions,  for  strengthening  that  part a.  to 
I shower  water  mixed  with  snow  or  bail. 

Slebtcii,  sleetah,  s.  The  thick  mud  at  Um  bottom 
j , of  rivers. 

Sleety,  sloet'e,a.  Bringing  sWt;  consisting  of  sleet. 

Sleeve,  sleev,  a.  The  part  of  a garment  which 
covers  the  arm.  To  la^t  in  onr'a  deerr,  to  laugh 
I t^vat«lyorunpercei\'ed~pit)bably  from  hidingths 

I face  with  the  sleeve.  Sleete'btiUo%  a button  at- 

f tached  to  the  sleeve.  To  hang  on  the  aUeve,  to 

i be  or  make  dqpeiidcnt v.  a.  to  fumish  with 

I ehTvrs. 

i’ 


Sleeved,  sleevd,  a.  Having  sleeves. 

Sleeveless,  sleerles,  a.  W'anting  sleeves : fignra> 
lively,  wanting  a cover,  pretext,  or  palliation  ; un- 
reasonable. 

Sleid. — See  Sley.  I 

Sleioh,  tUy,  a.  The  same  aa  Sled, — which  see.  j 
Sleight,  ^te,  $.  {achiiek,  trick,  cunning.  Genn. 
acklickt,  plain,  sleek,  Swed.)  An  artful  trick;  sly 
artifice;  dexterous  practice;  dexterity.  This  word  ' 
ia  aometimes,  though  rarely,  used  as  an  adjective. 
Slbightpi  l,  elite 'fdl,l  a.  Artful;  cunningly  dcz> 
Slkiohtt,  sli'te,  ) terous.  ' 

Slriohtily,  ali'te-le,  odL  Craftily;  ctraningly. 
Slendeb,  alen'dnr,  a.  (tlinder^  olil  Dutch,  probably 
formed  on  the  root  of  Lean,  47Wa,  Teut.)  Thin; 
small  in  the  circumference  compared  with  the 
length;  nnall  in  the  waist;  not  strong;  slight; 
feeble ; incondderable,  aai,  a man  of  alender  parts ; 
inadequate,  as,  slender  means  of  snpport;  not 
amply  supplied ; spare ; abstemious.  ' 

Slenderly,  slon'der-le,  od.  Without  bulk;  slightly;  > 
meanly;  insufficiently. 

Slenderness,  slen'der-nes,  a.  The  state  or  qnal-  | 
ity  of  being  slender. 

Slept,  slept.  Preterite  and  past  participle  d*  aleep. 
Slew,  slo.  Preterite  of  ahg. — Sec  SUy. 

Sley,  slay,  a.  (sZir,  Sax.)  A weaver's  reed  ; — r.  a,  i 
to  separate ; to  part  Uireada  and  arrange  them  iu  a 
' road. — Seo  Sleave.  I 

Slice,  ilise,  r.  a.  (sKton,  Sxz.  ackleisaen,  Germ.) 

To  cut  into  thin  pieces  or  parts  ; to  diri^ , — s.  a 
thin  broad  piece  cut  off ; a broad  ]»eoe,  as  a $Ue»  ! 
of  plaster ; a peel;  a spatula,  an  Instrument  con- 
sisting of  a broad  plate  wHh  a handle,  used  by  j 
spothecaries  for  spreading  plasters,  &c.  In  Ship- 
building, a tapering  pk«e  of  plank,  to  be  driven 
between  the  timbers  before  planking. 

Slich,  slitsh,  \t.  In  Metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any  I 
Slice,  slik,  / metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when  it 
has  been  pounded,  and  prepared  for  further  working. 
Slice,  slik,  o.  11m  popular  orthography  of  sZerir, 
in  the  sense  of  cunningly  dexterous.— An  Aroeri- 
esnism.  Not  used  in  England  in  the  other  tenses  j 
of  sZeA.  -t 

Sliokensidb,  sliklcn-side,  s.  The  same  as  Spe*  ; 
colsr  Galena,— which  see. 

Slid,  slid.  Pi^rite  of  dide. — See  Slide.  ^ J 

SUDMiJldkl'dn,}  Th.p..tp«tidpleofdW..  ,| 
Slidder,  sUd'dur,  e.  «.  (daderiaaa,  addriamj  Sax.)  < 
To  slide  with  interruption. 

Siiddennf  throagh  clotted  blood. — Z>r|idbL 
Sliddebt,  sUd'der-e,  a.  Shpperj  (vulgar).  8Ud- 
det  is  usied  by  Chaucer  t 

To  a dzonkea  man  the  way  b Widrtwr. — A'w.  TmU.  | 

Slide,  tiide,  9.  u.  Pret.  elid^  past  part.  sZtd,  alidden, 
(dadtm,  Sax.)  To  glide  or  move  along  s smooth  | 
surface  witbemt  stepping,  as  on  ice ; to  move  by 
slipping  along,  as  a sled  on  snow  or  ice ; to  pa.«« 
by  inadverteotly  ; to  pass  unnotkod ; to  pats  along  , 
silent  and  unnoticed  progression ; to  move 
smoothly  along,  as  a boat  through  water ; to  peas 
silently  and  gr^oally  from  ono  stale  to  anoilier,  ■ 
as  from  good  to  bad;  to  pass  without  didUmlty  or  , 
obstruction ; I 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  WmIc  Into  a wh«'b*.—A^  i 

to  practise  sliding  on  ice;  to  slip;  to  fall ; to  bo  I 
yielding,  or  without  firmness; 

» fair! 

' Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  WiJiay  bearU.—  Tkotnaon.  1 
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^ SLIDEB— SUME.  SLIMINESS— SUP.  j] 

1 — V.  a.  to  (dip;  U>  pa»  or  put  in  imperceptibly  ; 

' to  thrxist  slon^;  or  to  thrust  by  slipping  as  to 

glide  A piece  of  tiiuber  along  the  ground ; — a.  a 
1 Rtnofltb  and  easy  transitioo,  as  of  the  Toioe ; flow , 
even  course. 

There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Uomer’s  verses,  (hat 
; have  a $li(U  and  an  vasincKS  mors  tlian  the  veriMS  of  other 
i poets. — Bacon. 

I In  MusiCf  a grace  used  in  the  German  school,  and 

t con.HUting  of  two  small  notes  moving  by  degrees. 

In  Turning,  sltde-resty  an  appendage  to  a lath,  in 

I I which  the  cutting-tool,  In  place  of  U'log  piided 

I j by  the  band,  is  made  a flxture  in  the  rest  itaelf, 

1 and  gmded  by  a groove  in  a direction  exactly 

j parallel  to  the  face  of  the  work  to  be  turned. 

Slider,  slide 'ur,  a.  One  who  slides:  the  part  of 
an  instrument  or  machine  which  slides. 

Sliding,  sUdelng,  t.  Lapse ; fall,  as  in  back* 

1 sliding;— part  aud  a.  gliding ; moving  smoothly 

1 or  imperceptibly  along.  Slidifip-lee/^  a narrow, 

i i oblong  frame  or  platform,  let  down  vertically 
1 , through  the  bottom  of  a small  vessel,  like  a deep- 
j 1 ening  of  the  keel  throughout  a portion  of  its  length ; 

J 1 its  use  is  to  sustain  the  vessel  against  the  lateral 
force  of  the  wind.  SHding-rule^  or  tHde-  ru/e,  one 
1 constructed  with  logarithmic  lines,  so  that,  by 

1 , means  of  another  scale  sliding  on  it,  various  arith- 
; 1 metical  operutioos  are  performed  merely  by  Inspeo- 
j tion. 

1 Slight,  slite,  a.  Dntcb,  gchlecit,  plain, 

j 1 simple,  mean,  Germ.)  Weak  ; inconsiderable  ; 

1 not  forcible;  not  deep,  as  a glv/ht  impression:  not 

1 violent,  as  a gliyht  disease;  trifling;  of  no  great 
1 imnortjincc ; not  strong ; not  cogent ; negligent : not 

1 { vehement ; not  done  with  effort ; not  tirm  ; thin ; 

I of  loose  texture : foolish ; silly ; weak  in  intelleet ; 

I I Ko  man  wm  ever  so  gii^kt, 

1 For  man,  as  for  his  Qod,  to  fight— Ifwdjbraf. 

1 j —g,  neglect ; disregard ; a moderate  degree  of  con- 
j 1 tempt  expressed  by  neglect ; artifice ; dexterity— 

1 (see  Sleigbt) ; — o.  a,  to  neglect : to  disregard  as 

) of  little  value  or  importance.  Obsolete  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing sense— to  overthrow. 

1 ( Tbe  castle  was  glifhud  by  order  of  the  FarllAment— 

||  CUtrtJtrion. 

j|  To  a/M/At-erer,  to  run  over  tn  haste;  to  perform 

I snjwTiicisllv. 

i Slioiitf.n,  ali'ten,  e,  a To  slight  or  disregard. — 

I I Obsolete. 

'1  It  la  an  odious  wiadom  to  blaspheme, 

^ 1 Uoeb  more  (o  gUphiem  or  deny  that  powar.  Spauer. 

1 , Slighter,  ali'tur,  a.  Oue  who  slights. 

\'\  Slightinolt,  sli'ti&g*le,  ad.  With  negl^;  with- 
1 ' out  respect. 

1 SL10HTI.Y,  slitele,  ad.  Weakly;  (raperfleiany;  with 
inconsiderable  force,  or  effect  in  a small  degree ; 
j negligently ; without  regard ; with  disrespect ; with 
1 moderate  contempt. 

' Sligutkess,  elite 'nea,  a.  Weakness  * want  of 
j forceor  strength ; superfidalness;  negligence;  want 
of  attention  ; want  of  vehemence. 

• Sliobtt,  sli'te,  a.  Superfldal;  sli^t;  trifling; 
inconsiderable. 

Slily,  ali1e,  ad.  (from  Sly.)  With  artful  or  dex- 
terous secrecy. 

I Slim,  slim,  a.  (Icelandic.)  Slender;  weak;  alight; 
{ unsubstantial ; worthless. 

I Slime,  slime,  s.  (a/im,  Sax.  sfym,  Dutch  ) Soft, 
I moist  earth,  poeaessing  an  adhesive  4iislity  ; vis- 
! ecus  mud. 

Sliminess,  sUme'e-nes,  a.  The  quality  of  slime ; ^ 
viaoosity. 

Slimness,  sUm'nes,  a.  State  or  quality  of  being  : 
alim. 

Slimy,  sHme  e,  a.  Abounding  with  slime ; consist-  . 
ing  of  slimo ; overspread  with  slime ; viscous ; glu-  ' 
tincKiB. 

Slinkss,  sli'ues,  ».  Deagning  artifice. 

Sling,  sling,  a.  (Wm^,  Dutch.)  An  instrnment 
for  throwing  stemes,  conristing  of  a strap  with  two  j 
strings:  the  stone,  being  lodged  in  tbe  strap,  is  > 
thrown  by  hitting  one  of  the  strings  loose : a 
lisnging  bandage  put  round  tbe  neck,  by  which  a 
wounded  arm  is  supported ; a throw. 

At  one  glmg 

Of  thy  vktoriouj  aim. — ifillra. 

In  the  Army,  a strap  of  leather  attached  to  a 
mnsket,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  across  tbe 
soldier's  back.  In  Naotiesl  Isngusge,  a rope  fitted  i 
to  encircle  a cask,  jar,  bale,  or  case,  and  suspend  . 
it  wbiht  hoisting  or  lowering.  Boat~dhgSj  strong  i 
ropes,  furnished  with  hooks  and  iron  thimbles  > 
whereby  to  hook  the  tackles,  in  order  to  hoist  the 
boats  into  or  out  of  tbe  ship.  Slwffg  of  the  yard, 
ropes  which  serve  to  suspend  it ; — v.  o.  pret.  and 
past  part,  eftmy ; Sax.)  to  throw  with  a i 

sling : to  throw ; to  hurl ; to  hang,  so  as  to  swing;  | 
to  move  or  swing  by  means  of  a rope  which  sus- 
pends the  thing  so  moved.  To  $lhg  Me  y<ird»  for 
ffcfion,  to  secure  them  close  by  metins  of  iron  chains, 
which  are  not  so  liable  as  ropes  to  be  cut  through 
by  the  enemy's  shot. 

Slinger,  sling'ur,  g.  One  who  slings  or  nses  the 
.ling. 

Slink,  edingk,  o.  a.  fsttscoii,  Sax.  gchkichen^  Genn.) 
To  sneak;  to  steal  away  meanly; — p.  a.  to  cast 
or  prematurely  miacairy,  u a beast  her  young 
— ^a  vulgar  ap|dication  of  the  word) ; — a.  pro- 
duced imroaturely,  as  tbe  young  of  a beast.  In 
Scotland,  the  flesh  of  calves  killed  almost  imme- 
diately after  being  calved,  ia  called  gUnk  veaL  . 

Slip,  slip,  r.  n.  Sax.  glepyeny  Dutch.)  To 

sli^ ; to  glide ; to  move  out  of  its  place ; to  sm*ak  ' 
or  slink ; to  err ; to  fall  mto  error ; to  pass  imper-  ! 
ceptibly ; ' 

And  thrloc  the  fiittlng  shadow  ghpp'd  away, 

Like  winds  or  empty  dreams  that  fiy  the  day.— TVydni. 
to  enter  through  overright,  as  an  error  into  a writing 
or  book ; to  escape  insensibly,  as  to  gUp  from  the 
mind;— ^.a  aliding;  act  of  alipping ; an  oninten- 
tional  error  or  fault ; a twig  hepsntcd  from  the 
main  stock;  a leash  or  string  by  which  a dog  is 
held,  so  called  from  its  l>cing  made  to  slip  or 
become  loose  through  rel.'ixation;  ao  escape;  a 
secret  or  unexpected  desertion ; 

The  more  shame  to  your  coodyablp. 

To  give  so  near  a friend  the  slip. — Hvdibmg. 
a long  narrow  piece  of  paper.  In  Gc<»logT,  a 
break  or  dislocation  in  strata : the  term  is  gene- 
rally applied  by  miners  to  small  dislocations,  tlie 
greater  ones  being  called  faults,  or  in  some  place.s 
erroneously,  dikes.  In  Natitical  affuirs,  a plutr 
with  a gradual  slope  on  the  bunks  of  a wat^T, 
suited  for  slnpbuiWtng.  Slip-hoard^  s board  slid- 
ing in  grooves.  Slip-knot,  a knot  which  cu.sily 
nnfiistcns.  Slip-rope,  a rope  nml  to  trice  the 
bight  of  the  cable  into  the  head ; It  U also  em- 
ployed in  casting  off  a vessel  till  got  in  n tidc- 

I war,  &C.  SUp-ahod,  a slip-shoe.  i<lip- 

gk<<,  a shoe  in  which  the  on.irters  are  cut  out  oi 

7r>7 
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SLII’l'A— SLOCKEN. 


I Uid  tindpT  the  h^L  8Up~ttring^  on«  who  has 
I ahnkpn  oif  restraiot ; a prodigal,  &c. r.  a.  to 
i convey  aecretly ; 

He  tried  to  tlip  a powder  Into  her  drinlu— Arhtrtaa*. 
to  omit ; to  loao  negUgenoe ; 

Slip  DO  ailrantafe^Aoi  Jmam. 
to  part  twigs  from  the  bnmchea  or  steins  of  a tree; 
to  let  loose,  as,  to  $Hp  the  hounds ; to  throw  off, 
or  disengage  himself  frtxn,  as,  a horse  tiipt  his 
bridle ; to  pass  over,  or  omit  negUgcntlr ; to  tear 
off,  as,  to  off  a tnig ; to  suffer  abmtion  : to  mis- 
' carry,  as  a beast.  To  ah]p  cm,  to  pnt  on  in  haste,  or 
j loosely,  as  a ooat.  To  Mp  the  cable,  to  let  it  nm 
out  when  there  is  no  time  for  weighing  the  anchor. 

I In  Heraldry,  /Upped  is  applied  to  a flower  or 
‘ branch  plowed  the  sto^ 

j Slippa,  slip'pa,  s.  In  Law,  a tenme  of  land  by 
! j holding  the  king's  atiiTap.~Onesf. 
j Slipper,  alip'pur,  s.  (Saxoo.)  A slight  shoe  Into 

I I which  the  foot  ^ipe  sauly ; a kind  of  iron  slide  or 
1 1 lock  for  the  use  of  a heavy  waggon ; — a.  alippeiy — 

1 1 (not  in  oae  as  an  adjective.)  Slipper^piamt,  the 
1 1 common  oame  g^ven  to  plants  of  the  genus  Pe- 
I dilanthus. 

I SuppBRBD,  slip'imrd,  a.  Wearing  slippers. 

I Slxppbrilt,  slip  per-e-le,  odl  In  a slippery  manner. 

SuppCRiRRaa,  slip'per>o>nea,  s.  6t^  or  quality 
I of  being  slippeiy. 

! Slipprrwort,  slip'per-wort,  t.  The  eommoD  uame 
I given  to  plaota  of  the  genus  Calcoolaria. 

Slipprrt,  slip'per«e,  a.  Smooth ; presenUng  a 
sliddery  surface,  or  one  on  which  a person  is  apt  to 
alip ; not  affording  firm  footing;  glib;  unstable; 
bald  to  hold  or  keep ; uncertain ; changeable ; 
mutable;  unchaste;  wankoo. 

I Slippt,  alip'pe,  a.  (W^p^,  Sax.)  Slippery;  not 
often  used  except  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  common. 

Slipslop,  slip'alop,  s.  Bad  liquor. 

Slit,  slit,  p.  a.  l4et.  and  past  part  $Ut  and  eUtted, 
Sax.  eiitit,  Swed.)  To  cut  lengthwise,  or 
into  long  piecee  or  stripe ; to  cut  and  nutke  a Img 
fissure ; to  cut  in  genoal ; 
j Comes  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears; 
And  elite  the  tblo^pun  Uie.— Atais. 

— e.  long  cut  or  narrow  opening,  as  a sKf  in  the 
ear ; a deft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle 

Slitter,  slit'tor,  s.  One  who  slits. 

Surriiro,  slit'ting,  part  a.  as  in  * null 

where  iron  bars  are  slit  into  nail  rods,  dec. 

Slituk,  slir^ar,  9.  a.  Sax.  jisleiriaa,  Welsh.) 

To  alioe  or  split, — see  Shive ; 

GsH  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 

SUiwr’dTn  the  moon's  eclipse.— AoJb. 

— in  ooUon- mills,  one  of  the  dividons  of  the 
twist ; a long  piece  rent  off ; 

Ue  all  whole,  or  of  him  elieere. — Ckaveer. 

Sloam,  sloroe,  s.  Layers  of  day  between  those  of 
ooal. — LocaL 

Sloakba,  slo-a'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  founder  of  the  British  Museum  and  Chel- 
sea Botamcal  Garden.)  A genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  trees,  natirea  of  South  America;  Order, 
» 

Sloat,  dote,  s.  (from  the  root  of  ehUter,  to  fasten. 
Dan.)  In  Carpentry,  any  narrow  piece  of  timber 
whose  ends  fasten  tt^eiher  two  lai*)^  fueces. 

Slobber, — a different  orthography  of  Slabber. 

Slock,  slok,  \ a.  To  dake,— see  Slake. 

Slockem,  slokicn,  / This  form  of  the  word  is 
common  in  Scotland. 
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Slok,  do,  s.  (/Inp,  da,  Sax.)  Black-thnm,  the  | 
plant  Pranas  Spinosa ; the  fruit  of  Pranus  Spinus.  | 
There  are  seversl  varieties. 

Sloop,  sloop,  s.  {dorp,  Dutch.)  A vessel  with  one  ' 
mast,  like  a cutter,  but  having  a jib-stay.  Slooj>e  ' 
of  war,  vessels  commanded  by  officers  in  a middle  . 
rank,  between  a Bentenant  and  a post-captain,  and 
styled  m asters  and  commanders.  Tlicse  ve.-uels 
cany  from  10  to  16  guns,  and  are  Tsrion.dy  rigged, 
aa  ships,  brigs,  schooners,  and  sometimes  as 
cutters. 

Slop,  slop,  p.  a.  (probably  allied  to  Irtp  and  ebtlber.')  \ 
To  drink  greedily  and  gmasly ; to  soil  or  wet  by 
letting  Hqnor  fall ; — s.  mean  ami  vile  liqnor  ; . 

Rot  thou,  whatever  eioM  site  will  hava  bought. 

Be  thaokM.— 7>rydfli. 

a dirty  place  made  by  spilling  ■ liquid ; — 'elnpen^ 
loose.  Sax.) dothas  readily  slipped  on;  trousers; 
drawera  ; large  and  long  looee  breeches. 

Six  great  aim  . 

Bigger  Uiaa  three  Dutch  nogs! — BtaJeneae.  f 

Slope,  slope,  a.  (probably  the  past  participle  of  •Up.') 

An  obliqne  direction ; a declivity wx  oblique ; 
iadined  os  ioclining  from  the  perpendicular ; j 

Mnrmiirin?  wnteri  fell  [ 

Down  the  eltye  hilla.— JfiikM.  ! 

— od  obliquely:  not perpeotUoulariy;  i 

Bore  him  eiope  downward  to  the  san. — MiWm.  ' 

— p.  a.  to  form  with  a slope ; to  direct  nbliqucly ; 1 
to  incline ; — p.  n.  to  take  an  oblique  direction ; to 
be  decKvons  or  indined. 

Slopkhbsb,  slope^ues,  s.  Dedirity;  obliquity.— 
Little  nseiL 

Slopbwisr,  dope'wixe,  ad.  Obliquely;  not  per* 
pendicalarly. 

Sloputo,  do'jMng,  a.  Taking  an  obliqne  direction ; 
oblique  ; dc^vtms. 

SLOPlBOLTfSlopelng-lo,  od.  Obliquely;  with  a slope. 

SLOPIN  ESS,  slop'pc-nca,  a.  (from  Slop.)  Wetness  of 
the  earth ; mudUincss. 

Sloppy,  alop'pe,  a.  Wet  as  the  ground ; muddy ; 
pUsby. 

Slops,  slops,  a.  plu.  Clothes  and  bedding  supplied 
from  a ship's  stores  to  seamen,  but  at  their  own 
expense. 

Slopsbllrr,  slop'sel-lor,  a.  One  who  deals  in  slops, 
or  ready-made  clothes. 

Slopshop,  slop'ahop,  a.  A shop  in  wludi  alops  are 
sold. 

Slot,  slot,  a.  (Teutonic  and  Scotch.)  A bar;  a 
bolt;  the  tra^  of  a deer;  a slit  or  aperture  in 
a machine  to  admit  another  part ; — p.  a.  (elviteOf 
Dutch,  data,  Swed.)  to  shut  with  violence— (local). 

In  Scotland,  this  v^  means  to  fasten  by  a bolt. 

Sloth,  sloCAe,  a.  (a&rwt^  from  elaWf  alow,  Sax.) 
Slowness;  tardiness;  disinclinarion  to  labour; 
duggiabntsa;  laxiness;  idleness.  The  common 
name  of  the  Tardigrade  quadrupeds  of  the  genns  ' 
Bradypua,  of  wht<^  there  are  two  species — B. 
trida^lna,  or  Ai ; and  B.  didactylos,  or  Unan ; — 1 
p. «.  to  idle. — Obsolete  as  a verb.  j 

Bomettme  he  elotabrik  on  a A«(e, 

Tbat  be  never  after  goto  me^e^Oomer.  j 

Slothvi:l,  slotileTdl,  a.  Inactive;  sluggish;  la;y;  I 

dull  of  motion. 

Slothpullt,  sktlAe'frfl-te,  ad.  Idly;  lazily;  with  || 
sloth.  '! 

SLOTHPL'LinBflii,  skvcHeYfl-nca,  a.  The  mdulgence 
of  sloth;  inactivity;  laxinoaa.  j 

Slotticd,  slot'ted,  a.  Shut  with  violence ; bolted. 
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r 6LOTTKRY— SLUE.  8LU0-.SLUMP. 

8tK>TTBBT,  »lot'ter-e,  o.  (^ehlotler^,  negligent, 
teJUoUem,  to  hatig  loosclj,  Germ.)  S^ualkl ; 
^rty  j outrimmed ; 

1 PtlnnKMi 

1 With  ilMtrf  berd«,  and  niffr  aihf  h«re«.— Ckoaieer, 

' foul ; as  ihttrry  weather. — ObsoYeto  or  loom]. 

SLoron,  slo,  «.  (*^057,  Sax.  sfoct  a pit  or  boUow, 
GaeL)  A drep  miry  place. 

’ Slouch,  slnf, «.  The  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a ser- 
pent ; in  Surgery,  the  part  which  separates  from  a 
sore  e.  n.  to  separate  firom  the  soond  flesh ; to 
come  off,  as  the  matter  formed  orer  a sore. 

Slouoht,  alo'e,  a.  Jdiryi  boggy]  muddy;  full  of 
sloughs. 

> Sloutch,  slowtsh, «.  A hanging  down  of  the  head; 
an  UDgunly,  downish  gait ; heooe,  an  idle-looking, 
or  a heavy,  clownish  fellow; — v.a.  to  hang  down, 
particularly  in  look  or  gait  s.  a.  to  press  down, 
as  ooe's  bat 

SLOOTcnixo,  slowtsh Ing,  part.  a.  Hanging  down ; 
walking  heavily  and  awkwardly. 

Sloten,  dnr'n,  s.  (sfr^  csrelesa,  e/ojfm,  to  neglect, 
Dutch.)  A man  caielees  of  bis  drees,  or  negligent 
of  deaalineas,  neatness,  and  oidsr. 

Sloyeklikbss,  slttv'n-Is-nes,  s.  Kegligenoe  of 
dress;  haMtnjal  want  of  cleanliness,  neglect  of 
order  and  neatness. 

Slotbkly,  slur'm-le,  a.  Negligent  of  neatness,  par- 
ticularly in  dress;  disorderly;  not  cleanly, — ad. 
untidily;  inel^otly. 

Slovknrt,  sluv'vD*re,  s.  Negligenee  of  dress  or 
neatness;  dirtiness. 

Ttme  hsth  worn  os  Into  «tcve»rjr.— AWtJb. 

Slow,  slo,  a.  Sax.  $lot^  dull,  blunt,  Dan.) 

Moving  a small  distance  in  a long  time;  the  oppM>- 
ute  to  swift,  quick,  speedy;  not  prompt;  dull; 
slugpah : not  vehement ; heavy  in  wit ; 

The  blockhead  is  a Wow  wonn.— it^. 
late ; not  happening  in  a short  time ; behind  in 
time ; not  advancing,  growing,  or  improving  ra- 
pidly; — s.  a.  to  delay — (obsolete  as  a verb.) 

Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste  f 
— I would  1 knew  not  wbj  It  eboold  be  ttovd^—Shnkt. 
Slow  is  used  adverbially  in  composition,  aa,  a dtne- 
paoed  horse.  Shw-lemm-^ — see  Stenops.  8Uno~ 
worm,  the  same  as  Blind-worm,—  which  see. 

Slowback,  alo'bak,  s.  A lubber;  an  idle  fellow  ; 
a loiterer. 

Slowly,  alole,  ad.  In  a alow  manner ; with  aluw- 
neas;  tardily. 

Slowness,  slo'nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being  alow ; 
smallness  of  motion ; the  opposite  of  qui^ness ; 
dulncss  to  admit  conviction  or  affection ; want  of 
promptneas. 

Slubber,  slub'bnr,  r.  a.  (probably  from  Lubber.) 
To  do  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  coarsely ; to  daub ; 
to  stiun,  as  with  slaver ; to  cover  carelesaly ; — 
V.  ft.  to  buny. — Little  us^  in  this  sense. 

Slubbebdbgullion,  slub-ber-de-gul'ynn,  a.  A 
dirty,  paltry  wretch. 

Quoth  she,  sithough  thou  hast  deserv'd, 

Base  iiuhberde^^ion,  to  be  Norv'd 
As  thou  didst  TOW  to  deal  with  me, 

If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory. — iitiddrag. 

Slubbbbinoly,  shb'ber-ing-le,  ad.  In  an  imper- 
fect. slovenly  manner. 

Sludqb,  eltg,  s.  (sfyk,  Dutch,  sfo^,  a alougb,  Sax.) 
j Watery  mire;  aoft  mud. 

' Si.i  DS. — See  ^ugs. 

1 Slub,  alo,  V.  a.  In  Nautical  Ungnsgu,  to  tnm  a 

cylindrical  piece  of  timber,  as  a mast  or  boom, 
id>oot  its  axis,  wHbout  moving  h out  of  its  place ; 
to  tnm. 

Slug,  slug,  s.  (allied  to  Slack ; siik,  a snail,  Dutch.) 

A land  mollusc  or  snail  of  the  genua  Umax;  a 
drone;  a slow,  inactive,  lazy  fellow ; abindcrance; 
an  obstruction;  a cylindri^  metal  gun-shot,  or 
one  not  of  the  nsual  spherical  shape ; — r.  a.  to 
make  sluggish ; 

It  worsens^md  sFugs  the  most  learned. — MHum. 

— r.  a.  to  move  slowly  ; to  lie  idle  ; to  play  the 
drone — (oln»olete  as  a verb.)  Sluy-a-htdf  one  who 
b fond  of  Ivitig  in  bed ; a drone. 

Why,  Isdyt  fie,  you 
What,  not  a worut— SAut/. 

Slugoarp,  slug'gurd,  t.  (from  Sing.)  An  inactive, 
lazy  person;  a drone; — a.  lazy;  inactive;  slug- 
gish. 

And  breaks  their  shi^^anf  sleep.—  Drfdem. 
Sluggardize,  alng'gurd-tze,  r.o.  To  muke  lazy. 

Living  tluggordued  at  home.— 5haAs.  I 

Slugoiaii,  slng'gisb,  a.  (frum  Mug.)  Habitually  I 
idle  and  lazy;  slothful;  inactive;  slow;  haviug  - 
little  motion,  as  a tUigijuk  stream ; inert.  1 

Hatter  la  riuggitk  and  Inactive. — Woodward.  \ 

Sluggishly,  alug'gbh-le,  ad.  Lazily ; alothfoDy ; 

droi^ly ; kUy ; slowly.  1 

Sluggishness,  shig'giab-nea,  s.  Natural  or  ha-  j 
bitnal  Imiw— a or  indolence ; hicrtneas  or  want  of  1 
power  to  move ; slowness.  ! 

Sluooy,  alug^ge,  0.  Slug^h. — Not  in  use.  Uis  | 
once  used  by  Chancer. 

Slugs,  slugs,  «.  Among  Miners,  a name  pven  to  | 
half-roasted  ores. — Local  1 

Sluice,  sVws,  a.  (sftMS,  a sluice  or  lock,  Dutch,  1 
acAZewse,  a flood-gate,  from  acA/iVaam,  to  shut,  ; 
Germ.)  A flood-gate;  the  stream  issuing  through  > 
a flood-gate;  an  opening;  a source  of  supply;  1 
thiit  thremgh  which  anything  flows ; 

Ead)  «Iiac«  of  aAoent  fortune  open'd  sooa^fi’arl*. 

— r.  0.  to  emit,  as  by  flood-gates.  j 

Like  a traitor  coward, 

out  his  Inn’cent  soul  tbroagh  streams  of  blood. 

— ^aka.  ! 

Sluicy,  sloo'se,  0.  Falling  b streama,  as  water 
from  a ohiUx. 

And  oft  whole  eheeta  deeecnd  of  shney  rain.— Thydru. 
Sluhreb,  slum^ur,  r.  n.  (ohmerian.  Sax.  a/mme- 
re»,  Dutch,  scA/wucm,  Germ,  sfwwncr,  Dan.)  To 
sleep  lightly ; to  sleep  ; to  be  in  a state  of  supioe- 
ness  or  insctlrity ; 

Why  olumbero  Pope?— TMOig. 

— p.  a.  to  lay  to  sleep ; to  stupify.— Not  used  as 
an  active  verb. 

To  olumtber  hli  oonsclenee  In  ths  doing,  be  (Felton) 
studied  other  Incentives.—  lf'oft<m. 

Slumbered,  slum'burd,  part,  a.  StopifleO ; in  a 
state  of  insensibinty. — Obsolete. 

Then  op  he  took  the  otvmber'd  senscleM  eorw^ 

And  ere  b«  could  nut  of  his  swoon  awake, 

Hud  to  ths  castle  bronghc.— dtpnMcr. 

Slumderer,  slum'ber-ur,  ».  One  who  slambfra. 
Slumberinoly,  slum^ber-ing-le,  ad.  In  a slun>* 
bering  manner. 

SLCMBERors,  slum'ber-ns,)  a.  Inviting  or  cana- 
SLt’MBKHT,  slum'ber-e,  ) ing  sleep;  soporifer- 
ons ; sleepy ; not  walring. 

Slump,  slump,  r.  a (Scot^.)  To  sink  suddenly  In 
water,  aa  in  falling  through  lea ; to  vuk  or  stkk 
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SLUNG— SMACK. 


SHUCKING— SMART. 


1^  In  mire  or  bog.  In  Scotland,  by  thf  $lump  mgiii* 

I fiuA  iiltoyriJter.  Tlie  verb  is  in  respectjible  ose  in 

the  United  States  of  America.  in  Swedish 

i and  Danish,  signifies  an  accident. 

SLL’KGf  slung.  Pret.  and  past  part,  of 
I Sli  nk,  idungk.  Pret  and  past  part  of  tlutL 

Sli'k,  slur,  o.  a.  (tlordip^  sluttish,  Dutch.)  To  ami ; 
to  sulljr ; to  contaminate ; to  disgrace : to  pass 
I ligbtljand  inattentiveljr;  to  cheat  or  tri<^  bocaose 
tricks  are  performed  bjr  avoiding  a clear  inspection. 
Wbat  was  the  public  faith  fonnd  oiit  for. 

But  to  tlur  men  of  vhst  thox  foogbt  forf — Bftdibra*. 
In  Mumc,  to  sing  or  perform  in  a smooth  gliding 
st3'le  : — s.  a black  mark — hence,  a soil ; a slight 
J disgrace;  a trick;  an  arch  connecting  two  or 
I more  mosical  notes  not  on  the  same  degree,  indi- 
I eating  to  the  performer,  that  in  playing  they  are 
^ to  be  united  as  much  as  posmble. 

Slurred,  slurd,  pari.  a.  Marked  with  a slur,  as 
in  music.  Figuratively,  to  pass  over  a subject 
wished  to  be  aruided,  blending  it  into  something 
else,  at,  he  thtrred  it  over. 

Slush,  slo.sh,>  f.  Sludge;  softmnd;  grease;  any 

Slosh,  slosh,  / soft  mixture  of  filthy  substances. 

Slut,  slut,  s.  (slef,  a slut,  a rag,  Dn^h,  tckloftem, 
j to  hang  loosely,  to  wabble,  Gtrin.)  A dirty,  negli- 
* gent  person,  now  nnderstood  as  a noon  feminine, 
and  thus  the  correlative  of  tlorm.  It  is  some- 
j rimes  used  merely  is  a word  of  slight  contempt 
I for  a woman. 

Sluttert,  slut'ter^,  s.  Sinttishneaa. 

I Oar  radiant  queen  batM  alata  and  stwtLrrg. — Aoltr. 
j SLumsH,  slot'tish,o.  Negligent  of  cleanliness;  dirty 
j and  untidy;  meretricious.— Not  used  in  this  sense. 

I 8be  got  a legacf  by  trirlu.— 

Sluttishlt,  alut'tish-le,  od.  In  aaluttuh  manner; 

I uegUgently;  untidily;  dirtily. 

SLumsiiNKBSt  alut'tUh-nes,  s.  The  qualities  or 
practices  of  a alut;  untidiness,  negligence  of 
drcM;  dirtiness  of  dress,  funiiture,  sod  domeatlc 
aifaini  generally. 

Sly,  sli,  a.  («r4/itn,  Germ,  sfue,  Dsn.  or  perhaps 
from  the  Saxon  •lithy  slippery,  ami,  meUphorically, 
deceitful.)  Meanly  artful;  secretly  ineiiliuus; 
cunning.— Obsolete  in  the  senses  of  slight:  thin ; 
fine. 

Lids  devis'd  of  sabstanoe  tly.Spmstr. 
Sly-hoots,  a sly,  conning,  wagpsh  person.— A 
vulgarism. 

Sltlt  and  Slynkss.— See  SHly  and  Sliness. 

Smack,  smnk,  r.  n.  (ytnutc,  a stroke,  Welsh,  mme* 
eon,  to  taste,  Sax.)  To  hare  any  particuhir  taste, 
tinctnre,  or  quality;  to  make  a noise,  as  by  the 
separation  of  the  lips  after  tasting;  to  kiss  with 
an  audible  separation  of  the  lips;  to  make  a noiae 
with  a whip; — r.  a.  to  make  a noise  like  that 
made  by  sepanling  the  lips; 

With  vbat  an  air  she  tmatiu  the  silken  thong  I— 

to  kiss  siidibly  or  with  violence s.  taste;  savour; 
tincture  or  qtiality  from  something  mixed  ; a pleas- 
ing  taste ; a small  quantity,  affording  just  a taste ; 
the  noise  of  separating  the  lips,  as  after  a relished 
taste,  or  in  a hearty  kiss ; a loud  kiss  ; a similar 
noise  made  by  any  instrument,  as  the  irnttek  of  a 
whip:  a blow  given  with  the  flat  of  the  hand;  a 
vessel  with  one  mast,  usually  rigged  as  a sloop, 
and  used  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  as  a tender  in 
the  royal  navy. 
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Smackimo,  smaking, /Tort  a.  Kissing;  pertaining  'I 
to  a smack  or  kiss ; loud,  as  a smack.  | 

He  gives  a tmaeimf  boat. — fiapt,  j 

Small,  sraawl,  a.  (*pubI^  $mal^  tliin,  slender,  Uttle,  I 
Sax.  tchmal^  Germ,  tmal,  narrow,  Dutch.)  little  I 
iu  quantity  or  bulk  ; slender ; fine ; little  in  degree  i 
or  in  importance ; littlo  in  the  main  quality  ; not 
1 gentle ; melodious ; soft ; 

After  the  fire  a etlll  tmiU  voice. — I Kimg»  xix.  12. 

— $.  the  small  or  alender  part  of  a thing,  ns  the 
smalt  of  the  or  of  the  back  ; — e.  a.  to  make 
little  or  leas— (obsolete  as  a verb.)  SmnH-arms,  i 
a general  name  fur  muskets,  carabines,  rifles,  and 
pistols.  SmaU-iser^  a species  of  weak  beer. 
Sm'tU-coalf  ooab  not  in  lumps  or  large  pieces.  In 
Nautical  language,  small-craft,  all  such  lines,  nets, 
and  books,  as  are  osod  to  catch  fish ; also,  all 
manner  of  small  sea  vessela.  Small-prautrd, 
having  small  grains.  QmnU-pox^—acs  Variola. 
Small-marts^  a name  given  to  textile  articles  of 
tbs  taps  kind,  narrow  bindings  of  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  or  woollen  fabric,  plaited  sash  cord,  braid,  &c. 
Smallaob,  smawl'aje,  a.  One  of  the  names  of  | 
Celery,  (^eriac,  or  strong-scented  Apinm  { the  | 
Apiurn  gravedens  of  Unntena. 

Smallish,  smawnsh,  a.  Somewhat  small. 
Smai.lvbss,  smawl'nes,  a.  The  state  or  quality  of  < 
being  small  |l 

SmalLT,  smawl'e,  ad.  In  a little  or  lowd^ree;  | 
with  minuteness. 

Smalt,  smawlt,  a.  (anwAea,  Dutch,  smelttr.  to  melt,  .. 
Dan.  sckmalty  G^n.)  A vitrvoua  substance  ob-  | 
tained  by  roaatiog  saffre  and  potash,  or  by  fusing  | 
cobalt  ore,  flints,  and  poto-sh ; in  either  way  a bine  I 
glass  is  formed,  which,  after  bring  pulverized,  is  jj 
employed  for  relieving  the  yellow  tint  d"  writiug  j 
paper  and  linen,  staining  glass,  porcelain,  and  . 1 
earthenware,  and  for  givin<:  a bluish  colour  to  I 
starch.  It  is  also  called  azrsrt  or  powder  blue ; 
and,  by  Papermskers,  emuUs.  I 

Smar.\od,  smar'ngd,  I a.  (smaragdos^  Gr.)  In  ! 
Smaraodub,  sma-rag'dua, / Mineralogy,  a name  f 
for  the  emerald.  ji 

Smaragdinb,  sma-rag'dine,  a.  Pcrtiining  to.  con-  { 
sisting  of,  or  resembling  emerald ; of  an  emerald 
green.  i 

SmaraodITB,  sma-rag'dite,  #.  (smnrngdos,  a green  j| 
atone,  Gr.)  A mineral  of  a brilliant  or  cme^d-  '( 
green  colour,  and  a silky  or  pearly  lustre : it  is  , 
scarcely  so  hard  os  glass,  and  yields  to  the  knife.  i 
It  is  thought  to  be  a compound  of  lamina  of  born-  [ 
blende,  alternating  with  lamiuie  of  augite,  both  | 
freqnently  of  bright  green  colours.  , 

Smaridba,  sma-riil'e-a,  a.  A genus  of  Arachnides : | 
Tril)e,  Acaride^ 

Smahib,  sraans,  s.  A genus  of  fishes  allied  to  [ 
Mena,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  haviug  no  I 
teeth  in  the  vomer : Family,  Chetodonidje.  ‘ 

Smart,  smdrt,s.  (amert,  Dutch,  amert,  Germ,  smerte,  ’ 
Dan.)  Quick,  pungent,  lively  piun ; pain,  bodily 
or  mental;— p.  a.  (smeortaoy  !^x.  amerfen,  Dutch,) 
to  feci  quick  lively  pain ; to  feel  pain,  bodily  or 
mentally:  to  be  punished: — a.  pungent;  causing 
smart;  sharp;  quick;  vigorous;  active;  brisk; 
TivMUous;  acute  and  pertinent;  witty;  shining 
aod  spruce  in  apparel.  Smnr^money,  or  smarts 
a sum  charged  fimm  a recruit,  previous  to  being 
•worn  in,  to  procure  bis  release  from  service.  In 
Nautical  afliura,  smart-tichet^  a certificate  of  a 
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WAnum's  having  received  a wound  or  hurt.  Smart- 
treec/,  the  plant  Poljgaoum  punctutum,  so  called 
from  its  effect  upon  the  eldn  when  applied  to  ten- 
der  porta. 

Smaktkk,  amdrt'n,  v.  a.  To  make  smart — CoUo» 
qnial. 

SxaSTLB,  smdr'tl,  r.  n.  To  waste  awaj. — Not  in 
nse,  or  locaL 

SxARTLT,  imdrlle,  ad.  After  a smart  manner; 
with  smartneaa. 

Smartness,  smdrt'uea,  a.  The  qoalit/  of  being 
smart;  poignanej;  quickness;  vigour;  briakness;  | 
wittiness. 

Smash,  smash,  r.  <i.  (probablv  maak,  with  a prefix.) 
To  break  or  dash  to  pieces ; to  crush. 

Smatcii,  smatsh, ».  (corrupted  from  Smack.)  Taste; 
tiacture ; — r.  n.  to  have  a taste. 

Allowing;  his  deseriptiou  therein  to  retain  and  swwtdU 

of  veritie.-— 

SmaTTIsR,  sniat'tiir,  p.  n.  (Danish,  to  smack,  to 
make  a noUe  in  chewing,  imaUrn^  to  irackle, 
Swed.)  To  hare  a slight  supt.Tficial  knowledge; 
to  talk  superficially  i — s.  slight  superficial  know- 
ledge. 

Smattlrer,  smat'tcr'Or,  a.  One  who  smatten 
only. 

Smatterino,  smatVr-bg,  a.  A slight  superficial 
knowledge. 

Smear,  smeer,  v.  a.  (smerian,  ftnirian.  Sax. smeet*en, 
Dutch,  scAmierm,  Germ.)  To  overspread  with 
anything  unctuous;  to  daub ; to  soil ; to  contami- 
nate; to  pollute; — 9.  (smeer,  Dutch,)  a fat  oily 
substance;  ointment;  a soil  or  stain  which  lias 
been  spread  by  friction. 

Smeart,  sme're,  n.  That  smears  or  soils ; adhe- 
sive.— Not  used. 

A fmearg  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  Jawa — Xott*. 

SMBATir,  smeetA,  a.  A kind  of  sea-fowl. 

Smeathmania,  smeeM-ma'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Smeathman,  a German  who  tnvelW  in  Western 
Africa.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone:  Order,  Passifioraoesc. 

Smectite,  amek'Ute,  «.  (snseetu,  deterging,  Gr.) 
A kind  of  fuller’s  earth. 

Smkgmatic,  smeg-matlk,  a.  soap,  Gr.) 

Having  the  nature  or  qualities  eff  soap;  soapy; 
cleansing:  detersive. 

Smell,  srael,  r.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part,  mellad  and 
srmit.  (Skinner  supposes  this  word  to  be  derived 
from  the  Dutch  amael,  wann,  because  beat  tends 
to  excite  effluvia.)  To  perceive  by  the  nose  or 
olfactory  nerves ; to  find  by  mental  sagacity,  as 
to  smell  oat  a vnlgarism ; — e.  n.  to  affect  the 
olfactory  nerves ; to  have  a particular  odour  or 
scent ; to  have  a particular  tincture  or  smack  of 
any  quality,  os  to  mell  nf  calumny ; to  practise  the 
act  of  smelling;  to  exemse  sagacity ; — e.tlie  sense 
or  faculty  by  which  certain  qualitiee  of  bodies  ore 
perceived  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  olfac- 
tory nen'es;  one  of  the  five  senses ; scent:  odour; 
the  quality  of  bodies  whieli  affect  Uie  olfactory 
nerves. 

Smeller,  smeTur,  s.  One  who  smells. 

S.UELI.FEAST,  smerfeest,  s.  One  who  is  apt  to  find 
out  and  frequent  good  tables;  an  epicure;  a pnrsMte. 

Smrllino,  smel'ing,  a.  The  seinir  by  which  o«ti>urs 
are  perceived.  Sinelfing-$nlt$,  the  st^Aquicarbonute 
of  ammonia,  frequently  improved  in  Mvnt  by  the 
adHiti'>n  of  an  essential  oil,  as  that  of  bergitmt^  or 
lavender 


Smelt,  smelt,  t.  (Saxun.)  A small  fish  of  tlie  sal-  j 
mon  kind,  the  Ounerus  eperlanus  of  Cuvier.  It  .1 
U also  called  the  tperHng^  sometimes  written 
sparlituj  i—v.  a.  (emeltat^  Dutch,  scAwteAen,  Germ. 
amaltay  to  melt,  Swed.)  in  Metallurgy,  to  melt,  1 
as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metal  . 
from  extraneous  sulwtances.  I 

Smelt  or  Smelled.  The  past  part,  of  the  verb 
to  tmelL 

Smelter,  smelt'or, «.  One  who  smelts  metallic  ores. 

Smeltery,  smelt'er-e,  a.  The  boose  or  place  iu 
which  smelting  furnaces  are  used. 

Smki.ting,  smelting,  $.  The  operation  of  melting  | 
ores  for  the  purpoee  of  extracting  the  metal. 

Smerinthcs,  smer-in'(Au8,s.(^merim/on,  in  awamis,  | 
Gr.)  A geuus  of  Lepidopterous  insects : Family,  I 
Sphingidie.  I 

Smkrlin,  smerlin,  a.  The  fish  Cobitis  aculeata  of  , 
Linnaeus.  { 

Smew,  smu,  s.  The  aquatic  bird  Mergus  albellna.  1 

Smicker,  smikbr,  r.  n.  (ambfra,  to  fintter,  Swed.  I 
jm^er,  Dan.)  To  smirk;  to  look  amorously  or  : 
wantonly.  ! 

Smickehi.no,  smik'er-ing,  a.  An  amorous  look,  ' 
or  affected  smile. 

Smicket,  smik'et,  a.  Dim.  of  Smock, — which  see. 

Smiddt,  smid'de,  a.  (Scotch, from  miUuka,  anmhhy. 
Sax.)  The  workshop  of  a smith. — Obsolete,  ex- 
oept  in  Scotland. 

That  H'lioUr  well  deserves  a widdie, 

'Who  make*  hli  stody  of  a tr^iddie. — Chaucer. 

SmILACK.e,  smi-la'se-e,  a.  {emilax,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A genus  of  Dict^nous  plants 
bisexual  or  polygamous  hexupotaloidoiis  fiowcni,  1. 
several  comiolidnted  carpels,  and  axile  placentae.  jl 
The  order  consUta  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  a |: 
tendency  to  climb,  and  soTiietimrs  having  fiohy  |; 
tubers;  stems  scarcely  woody;  leaves  reticulat'd ; 1 
calyx  and  corolla  six 'parted ; stamens  six,  and  in- 
serted near  the  ba.HC ; seldom  bypogynous ; ovary 
three-celled,  the  cells  of  whkh  are  one-seeded  or 
many-eeeded;  stigmas  three;  fruit  a roundish  berry. 

Smilacina,  smi-la-si'na,  a.  (dim.  of  SniUax, — which 
see.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Smilace». 

Smilacuce,  smila-sine,  a.  A non-azotised  vege- 
table principle,  extracted  by  alcohohfrom  the  plant 
Smilax  aarsapariUa.  It  is  crystaliiable ; soluble 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol ; oolourlesa  and  tasteless ; 
ita  solutions  have  the  property  of  frothing.  For- 
mula, C16  His  Os. 

Smilacites,  smi-la-ai'tes,  a.  (snwiar,  a garter,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Monocotylcdonoos  fossil  plants,  with  | 
hei^sbsped  or  ha^te  kales,  a well-defined  I 
mid-rib,  and  two  or  three  secondary  riba  on  each 
ride,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  le^ ; veins  reti- 
culata 

Smilax,  smilax,  a.  (the  Greek  name  given  to  sev- 
eral plants,  more  especially  to  the  yew-tree.)  A 
genus  of  p^U : Type  of  the  natural  order  Smi- 
lacese. 

Smile,  smile,  r.  n.  (smiTa,  Swed.  «m«2er,  Dsn.)  To 
express  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  lore,  or  kindness, 
by  the  countenance,  contrary  to  frown ; to  have  a 
Joyous  appearance ; to  be  pmpitious  or  favourable ; 
to  express  slight  contempt  by  a smiling  look ; im- 
plying pity  or  sarcasm ; 

'Two*  what  I said  to  Crags  sod  child, 

Who  praised  niy  modesty,  and  tmiled, — Pope. 

— r.  a.  to  awe  with  a contemptuous  smile;  1 

The  rourtlv  Roman's  smiling  path  to  tread. 

Aud  sliarplr  tmiU  prevailing  fully  dead.—  I 
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SMILELESS^MITHKBY.  SMITHtA— SMOKING. 

I —A  that  alight  oontraction  of  the  featuree  bj  ^ SacrniiA,  iiT)ifJ^>-a>  »,  ftn  honoar  of  the  late  Sir  ' 

, which  pleaaure  is  expresaed ; gaj  or  joroua  ap*  James  Smith,  the  celebrated  botaoical  writer.)  A , 
pearance,  as  the  r/ai/ei  of  spring;  favour;  propi*  genus  of  Legamiuona  plants:  Suborder,  Papilion* 
tiousneaa,  as  the  anu2s  of  heaven  ; a look  of  con>  ace*.  |j 

tempt  reeeinbting  that  of  pleasuro,  as  an  ironical  Smitiiixo,  amitAIng,  a.  The  act  of  working  a mass  | 

trniltm  of  iron  the  iDtemlcd  sha{>e. 

SxiLBr.Eea,  amilelca,  «.  Mot  haring  a noQe ; per-  Smitiisoxitk,  amitA'so-nitc,  ».  (in  honour  of  Mr. 

!'  petoallj  cheerleaa.  Smithson.)  A mineral  which  occurs  mstMli/’-fd  in 

^ Smiles.,  smile 'ur,  a.  One  who  sroilea.  boti^oidal  aggregntiona  of  crrstils;  colour  hIJw,  [ 

Smiuxo,  amile'ing,  part,  a,  Gav;  jojona,  aa  the  blue,  green,  yellow,  or  brown;  atreak  white; 

aawVu^  apring ; propitioua,  as  a providenoA.  lustre  vitreous;  transparent;  traiiaincent.  It  U , 

Smiuxolt,  amilelng-le,  seE.  >\ltli  a look  of  plea-  brittle,  and  bard  enough  to  acratch  floor -spur,  but 

anre.  la  scratched  by  feUpar.  Analyaia— sihea,  25.0;  . 

' SiiiLiOM,  amne-nm,  a.  (ami7«^,  I carve  finely,  Or.)  oxide  of  xinc,  68  3 ; water,  4.4  : ap.  gr.  .3.379.  | 

< A genua  of  Cirripeda,  distinguished  from  Penta-  Smitt,  smit.  t.  A local  name  for  a kind  of  ore  used 
I laaniis  by  the  number  of  its  valvea,  and  from  Sea-  | In  marking  aheep. 

: pellum  by  ita  hairy  peilicle.  j Smtttbx. — See  under  Smit 

- Smilt,  smilt,  s,  A oomption  of  aaaeft  or  meli,^  t Smittle,  amit'tl,  v.  a.  (rmtMo,  a itain.  Sax.  amttta. 


I ' Obsolete. 

|;  Smutthevs,  amin'eito-aa,  a.  (Greek,  from  tminiJuM, 

: a moiLse  or  rat.)  In  Mythology,  one  of  the  sur- 

names given  to  Apollo  by  the  Phrygians,  who  raised 
him  a temple,  because  he  had  destroyed  a noinber 
j of  rata  that  infest«»l  their  country. 

Smirch,  arorrtsh,  p.  a.  To  soil;  to  dusk;  to  cloud. 
— A low  word. 

I.lke  the  shaven  Haratlea,  In  the  tmirdUd  worm-eaten 
tapestry.— 

Smirk,  smerk,  p.  n.  (gmerciany  Sax.)  To  smilo 
j affectedly  or  wantonly ; to  look  affected,  kind,  or 
I soft;— a.  au  affected  smile; — a.  uico  ; Jauuty  ; 

smart. 

I R«aat  bow  brex  ytm  baMork  beani, 

I So  tmtrk,  au  emoutii  bU  prtekud  ears  f — 

Smit,  amit,  \ The  pa'^t  part,  of  the  verb  to 

I Smittex,  smit'tcn,/  umiu. 

Smitl,  smite,  p.  a.  Prvt  sutoU,  past  part,  ami/, 

I or  smitlfH,  (emi/ofi,  Sax.  amy/c/i,  Dutch,  9ch»teU- 
I /ea,  Germ.)  To  strike;  to  throw  or  drive  against ; 

I to  reach  with  a blow  or  weapon  ; to  kill;  to  de- 
1 atroy ; to  atllii-t ; to  chasten ; to  punish ; to  affect 
{ with  any  passion. 

i Smit  with  the  tore  of  sacred  aon^— J/iilea. 

I 7*0  tmite  leilA  LW  tomgm.  to  reproach ; to  upbnud ; 

— p.  n.  to  atrike ; to  collide ; 

I The  heart  inelteth,  and  the  knoes  ani'la  tofrether,^ 

Sak.  il. 

I —a  a blow;  one  who  smites  or  atrikea. — (Local, 

I and  vulgar  in  this  aerue.) 

' Smith,  luiUd,  «.  (Saxon;  me<i,  Dan.  ar»d  Swed. 
mti/e,  Dut^  tekmied^  Germ.)  Utmraily,  the 
atriker — hence,  one  who  forges  with  the  hamn*er; 
one  who  works  in  metaU,  aa  an  ironwnith,  nsnally 
called  blacksmith,  goblamitli,  silveramitb,  tinsmith; 
he  that  makes  or  effects  anything; 

The  deraa  repenting,  though  too  late, 

Became  the  tmiikt  of  their  own  fuullsb  fate.— 

— «.  (smi/kum,  Sax.)  to  beat  into  shape ; to 
forgew — Obeulete  aa  a verb. 

I A smith,  men  eallon  dan  Oerveia, 

I That  in  bts  forge  ssUiW  pluw-harneis.— ChswMP. 

Smithcraft,  amiMliraft, «.  The  art  or  occupation 
I of  a smith. 

I Inventors  of  pastornen,  mi'iAmr/L  and  musick.— 

I Smithert,  Bmi/A'er*e,\  s.  (sm/MMo,  Sax.)  The 
t Smitiit,  anii/A'e,  > workshop  uif  a smith;  the 
1 wurk  done  in  a amithery. 

I The  din  of  all  this  su'/ksey.— Berta, 
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to  infect,  Dan.)  To  infect — (used  in  the  north  of 
England);— A.  infectious.— Used  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland. 

Smock,  amok,  s.  (smoc,  Sax.)  A shift;  a chemise; 
a woman’s  under  garment.  Smock  is  used  in  coco- 
poaitioo  for  female,  aa  smock-treason,  smock -flsced. 
Smock-fivck,  a gaberduie.  , 

Smocklksb,  amokica,  a.  Wanting  a smock.  l 

I hope  it  be  not  roar  Intent, 

That  t SMoUw  out  of  your  palais  wenL— /Tkaemr. 

Smoke,  smoke,  s.  (smoco,  S;tx.)  The  sooty  exhala- 
tion which  arises  from  a body  in  a state  of  combus- 
tion ; vapour;  watery  exluilatiotja;- ».  w.  (smo- 
ctoA,  Sax.)  to  emit  smoke;  to  burn;  to  kindle; 
to  rage ; I 

Uls  Jualonsy  ahall  smote  against  that  man.— Bsid.  xix. 
to  raise  a dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion ; 

Proud  of  hla  steeds,  he  wmoku  along  the  field.— 

to  aineQ  or  hunt  out ; to  anapeot — (vulgar); 

I begMi  to  sswfat  that  they  were  a set  of  nuiomere.» 

Addiaon. 

to  UM>  tobacco  in  tbe  form  of  a cigar,  or  in  a ! 
tobacco-pipe ; to  suffer ; to  be  pnniahed ; I 

Some  of  you  ■ball  saiaks  for  it  In  Rome.— JAnts. 

— o.  a to  apply  smoke  to : to  bang  in  smoke;  to 
scent,  medicate,  or  dry  by  smoke ; to  sneer  at ; to 
ridicule  to  the  face. 

Tboti’rt  very  smart,  my  dear;  hut  see,  $mokt  the  d«ior. 

^Addimm. 

3wu>k«~cIomdy  a clond  of  moke.  Smoke- cotutrm^ 
im/f,  consuming  smoke.  Smoke-dried,  dried  in 
Binoke.  Smoke-dry,  to  dry  by  smoke.  Smoke- 
jack,  an  engine  for  turning  a spit  by  means  of  a 
fiy  or  wheel  turned  by  tbe  asoen^n^  current  of  air 
in  a chimney.  In  Law,  emoke-fartkinge,  the  cua-  | 
tomary  oblations  made  by  the  inhabitants  within  ' 
a dioceee,  on  the  occasion  of  their  going  annually 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral  church,  by  degrees 
changed  into  an  annual  rent  bearing  this  rpitbeU 
— CoteeL  In  Ships,  tmoke-mU,  a small  sail 
hoisted  before  the  fimnel  of  tlie  galley,  when  tbe 
ship  is  at  anchor,  head  to  wind,  to  screen  tbe 
quiirtiT  de  -k  from  the  smoke. 

Smokeless,  smoke'les,  a.  Haring  no  smoke. 
Smoker,  smoke'nr,  s.  One  wbo  smokes  tobacco; 
one  who  dries  by  smoke. 

SmoxILT,  smoke'e-lo,  ad.  So  as  to  be  full  of  smoke. 
SmoRIXO,  smokeing,  s.  The  act  of  emitting  smoke ; 
tbe  act  of  applying  smoke  to ; the  act  of  using 
tobacco  in  a pipe,  or  as  a cigar. 
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SMOEY-^MUGGLB. 


SMUGGLER— SNAIL. 


Smokt,  fmoke'e,  a.  Emitting  nnoke;  filled  with 
•moke ; rmpoory;  eabjeet  to  be  filled  with  nnoke, 
as  ft  moiy  boote ; tarnished  with  smoke,  as  mnoky 
rafters,  moJejf  oeUs. 

Smooth,  smoo^  a.  (smoetA,  meAey  Sax.)  Rst. 
an  even  aorfiace ; not  rough ; withoat  aaperi« 
ties;  evenij  spread ; glosaj;  gently  flowing;  vol- 
uble ; not  hai^ ; s^ ; bland ; milii  • adulatory. 
In  Botany,  glabrona ; having  a slippery  surface ; 
▼Old  of  roughness.  The  eommon  compounds  an 
smooth-chiuned,  smooth-faced,  smooth-paced; — 
r.  a.  Sax.)  to  make  smooth ; to  oiako 

even  on  the  surface ; to  fne  from  obstruction ; to 
make  easy ; to  free  from  hanhueas ; to 
flowing ; 

In  their  motions  hsrmonj  divine 
8o  mooshf  her  flowing  tones.— iftllon 
to  palliate ; to  aoften ; to  calm ; to  mollify ; to 
allay ; to  eaae ; to  flatttf ; to  aoften  with  blantflsh- 
ments. 

Smile  in  men's  fsoea,  moolA,  daeelve,  and  007.— 
Smootiikk,  smooth'll,  ▼.  n.  A vulgar  corruption  of 
the  verb  Co  tmooth. 

Smoother,  smootli'or,  a.  One  who  smootha. 

I Smoothino,  smoothing,  part,  a.  Making  smooth. 
8moo0d$ig-iron^  a luuid  iron  used  hi  dressing 
clothes.  In  Joinery,  Ac.  smoothing -planey  the 
plane  employed  in  giving  the  ntmoet  degree  of 
smoothness  to  the  surface  of  wood ; its  chief  use 
being  to  clean  off*  finished  work.  It  is  about 
inches  long,  8 inches  broad,  and  2|  inches  deep. 
Smoothly,  smoothie,  ad.  Evenly ; not  ron^ly  or 
harshly ; with  even  flow  or  motion ; without  ob- 
struction or  difficulty ; readily ; easily ; with  soft, 
bland,  inainnating  language. 

SMooTiiitEsfl,  smooth'nea,  a.  The  quality  or  state 
I of  being  smooth. 

Smorb,  I amore,  e.  a.  (amooren,  Tent,  morrm,  Sax.) 

I Smoor,  ) To  auffoaUs  by  smoke.— Local  in  Eng- 
land, and  common  in  S^land,  where  it  is  pro- 
! nounced  with  00,  as  m soot.  Le.  the  French  ev. 
Smorrato,  amor-rat'to,  a.  (Italian,  extinguished.) 
In  Mumc,  a term  denoting  that  the  violin  bow  is 
to  be  drawn  to  its  full  extent,  but  gradually  lighter 
till  the  sound  is  nearly  loot. 

Smote.  The  preterite  of  anuCa. 

Smother,  smuth'ur,  ▼.  a,  {smoran^  Sax.)  To  suffo- 
cate with  smoke,  or  by  the  exclusion  of  air;  to 
! SDppreaa ; to  stifle ; — v.  n.  to  be  suflbeated ; to  be 
' suppressed  or  coached ; to  smoke  without  vent ; 
— a.  amoke ; 

I Tboa  must  I from  the  moke  Into  the  nucAcr.— S4aA«. 
thick  dust ; a state  of  supprea<(ioo. 

After  a long  tmotker  of  discontent— Aieos. 
Smooch,  amowtsh,  v.  a.  To  salute.— Obaoloie, 
Whst  boMtng,  what  smoockinff,  and  alabberliig  one  of 
another  l—8tmbSes  (1505).  ^ 

Smoulder,  smole'dnr,  r.  n.  (probably  formed  on  the 
root  of  Smother,  smaif  hot,  Dutch.)  To  bum  and 
smoke  withoat  vent 

I Smouldbbiko,  smoic'dor-iog,  ^larC.  a.  Burning 
!*  and  smoking  without  vent.  Spenser  uses  antouZ/fr^ 
j Smudge,  smuj,  a.  {stnuddocK,  a bad  burning  tire, 

|:  ^tch,  amtM/,  nnoke,  vapour,  Gael)  A suffocat- 

ing amoke— (local);— ▼.  0.  to  smear;  to  grime; 
to  bedaub.— Vulgar. 

Shoo,  smug,  a.  (amMcA,  Germ,  smicere.  Sax.  amuF, 
neat,  fine,  Dan.)  Spruce  without  elegance ; affect- 
edly smart o,  to  adorn ; to  mi^e  spruce. 

Smi  oole,  smug'gl,  ▼.  o.  (suAinu^ipeAi,  Germ,  smok- 


AeZftt,  probably  allied  to  smuig,  underhand,  Dutch, 
aaiuj,  cUndeatinely,  Dan.)  Secretly  to  import 
or  export  goods  which  are  forbidden  by  government 
to  be  imported  or  exported ; or  secretly  to  import 
or  export  without  paying  the  customs — hence,  to 
mant^  or  convey  cland^tinely.  t 

Smi  goler,  amug'glur,  a One  who  practises  smog-  i 
gling ; a vessel  engaged  in  smuggling. 

Smuogliko,  smng'gling,  a.  The  illegal  importing  | 
or  exporting  of  merchMdise.  | 

Smugly,  smugle,  ad.  (from  Smug.)  Neatly;  | 
^Mucely. 

LUiea  and  rosea  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  fhoa  will  look  wond'roiu  mwp/y.— 
Smuokrss,  smog^noa,  a.  Spniceneas;  neatness 
yrithout  elegance. 

Shut,  smut,  $.  (acAfnwtz,  Germ,  smuds^  Dan.  smitta^ 
Sm.  smaddsrla,  to  smut,  Dutch.)  A spot  made 
with  soot  or  coal,  or  the  foul  matter  itself;  a par- 
asitic fungus  that  forma  on  com ; mildew;  obscene 
language o,  to  stain  or  mark  with  smut ; to 

taint  with  mildew ; to  blacken ; to  tornUh ; r. «. 

to  gather  smut ; to  be  converted  into  smut. 
Smutch,  smuUb,  e,  a.  To  smut  or  make  smutty. 

Wliat ! hast  tmuUh'd  thy  oose  ? — Statu. 
Smutiily,  smut'to-le,  ad.  Blackly;  Emokilv;  ob- 
scenely. 

Smuttimbss,  smut'to-nes,  s.  Soil  firom  smut ; oIh 
•oenity. 

Smutty,  smnVte,  a.  Soiled  with  smut;  tainted 
with  mildew ; obscene ; not  modest  or  pure. 
Smyrtiiurus,  smin-tAu'rns,  a,  A genua  of  Coleop- 
terous insecto : Family,  Carabidm. 

Smyrhr^  smer'ne-e,  s.  (amymeo,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera.) family  of  Umbelliferoua  plants,  the 
firmt  of  which  is  tu^d,  usually  compressed  or  con- 
tracted from  the  aides ; mericarps  with  five  riba, 
the  lateral  ofVsa  emarginating,  or  situated  in  the 
front  of  the  ma^n;  seeds  involute,  or  with  a fur- 
fow  on  the  inside ; semilunar  or  complicated. 
Smyrrium,  smer'ne-am,  s.  (tmymo,  a synonyme  of 
myrra,  myrrh,  Gr.)  Alexanders;  a genus  of  Uin- 
belliferoua  plants  : Suborder,  CampyIrw|)orme. 
Shack,  anak,  s.  (probably  from  Snatch.)  A share ; 
a part  taken  by  compact,  used  chiefly  in  the 
phnae  * to  go  snacks a sliglit,  hasty  repast. 
Skackbt,  snak'et,  s.  The  hasp  ot  a window  case- 
ment.— Local. 

Snafelb,  snaTfi,  t.  (stieb,  anatW,  bill,  beak,  snout, 
Dutch,  snahd^  a snaffle,  Germ.  Dan.  and  Swed.) 

In  the  >Ian^,  a kind  of  bridle,  consisting  of  a 
slender  bit-mouth  without  any  branches;—#,  a.  to 
bridle ; to  hold  or  manage  with  a bridle. 

Snag,  anag,  a.  A jag  or  sharp  protuberance ; 

A state  all  ftdl  of  lltUe  snagt.Spautr. 

a tooth  by  itself,  or  standing  beyond  the  rtot ; a 
tooth,  in  contempt. 

Shagged,  snagged,)  a Full  of  snags,  or  sharp 
Shaggy,  miagge,  / protnberaoeea. — Much  used 
in  America  for  the  trunk  of  a tree  atanduig  in  the 
bed  of  a navigable  river,  by  which  resaele  become 
•nagged 

Snail,  snule,  s.  (swgel,  sneg^.  Sax.)  A land  mol- 
lusc of  the  genus  Helix ; the  tenn  is  also  applied 
to  the  Slugs,  molluscs  of  the  genua  Umax— hence, 
a dnue ; a slow-moving  or  sloggiah  person.  8mtU- 
cAnw,  or  smni-tr^od  » plant  of  the  genua 
Medicago.  Snail-jUnoer,  or  CaraeaUa  kidaeg^ 
oeaa,  the  plant  Fbaaeolua  Caracalla,  a native  of 
the  East  Indiee.  SmstUike^  reeembling  a snail; 
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SNARE -SNEAKER. 


in  t)ie  manner  of  a snail ; slowly.  S'fia»/'fl«orc> 
nw-rify  a name  soinvtimua  given  to  the  eoceatric  of 
a slvaiD'cnpne. 

I,  SNAKEf  snake,  s.  (moca,  Sax.  acAnoie,  Genn. 

1 an/cttn,  to  creep,  to  sneak,  Sax.)  A common  and 
1 general  name  for  a serpent o.  a.  In  Nautical 
' language,  to  wind  a small  rope  spirally  round  a 
large  one ; the  small  ropes  lying  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  strands  of  the  large  one.  To  tnakt  (Ae 
stays,  to  seize  rope  of  a proper  use  angnlariy 
from  one  stay  to  the  other.  Swikt-gmtrdy  the 
' common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus  Tricbosan- 
i'  thes.  ^noAe-rooL  the  common  name  of  plants  of 
l!  the  genus  Opbiorhiza.  5naAe-roo<,  of  Afi/A-tcort, 

|!  the  plant  Polygala  senega.  jS'aoAe’s-Aeart/,  the 
I common  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Ophio- 
I pogon.  8mht-‘Oudy  the  tree  Ophispermoro  siense, 

I a native  of  China.  SneJcc»~\tad  iru^  the  plant 
I Iris  tuberusi,  of  Arabia.  or  A<i- 

der'i’4tmgue^  the  plant  Ophioglossum  Tulgitum, 
and  other  plants  of  the  same  genera.  iSaaAe’s- 
* «ree<f,  the  plant  Polygonum  bistorta.  8nake-4eoodt 
the  common  name  given  to  plants  of  the  genus 
I Colubrina.  Snake-Uotus^  a popular  name  ^ the 
I stones  otherwise  called  Ammonites. 

SltAKKisii,  sna'kiah,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
Jl  snake. 

Shaky,  snalce,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
snake ; winding ; sly ; deceitful ; having  serpents, 
j I What  was  that  maAi^beaded  Rorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore? — J/taoa. 

! Shap,  snap,  r.  a.  {tnojiper,  Dutch,  scAmi/ipefi,  to 
snap,  to  snatch,  to  gasp  or  catch  for  breath,  Germ, 
snofpo,  to  catch  hastily,  Sueo-Gotb.)  Tohreak  short 
or  at  once ; to  strike  with  a aharp  sound ; to  bite  or 
seize  suddenly  with  the  teeth;  to  catch  hastily;  to 
{ catch  in  language,  or  speak  to  with  sharp  words. 

To  map  off,  to  break  suddenly ; to  bite  olT  suddenly ; 
*i  — r.  n.  to  break  short;  to  make  an  effort  to  bite; 

’ 1 to  utter  sharp,  harsh,  angry  words ; — «.  a sudden 
I biT.-iking;  a sudden  eager  bite,  or  effort  to  seize 
I with  the  teeth ; one  who  snaps ; a greedy  fellow ; a 
catch : a theft  Snap-angliog,  a mode  of  angling 
i practised  with  two  large  hooks,  tied  back  to  back, 

i and  a smaller  one  on  which  the  bait  is  fixed. 

Snaptaclf  a knapsack. 

We  ahould  look  upuo  him  as  a strange  soldier,  that 
I when  be  Is  upon  hU  msreh,  and  to  go  upon  servloe,  In* 
stead  of  his  sword,  should  taku  his  naptaek^Somik. 

3nap~trte^  the  plant  Justiiia  hyssopifolia. 
Skapdraooh,  snap'drag-un,  s.  The  common  name 
given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Antirrhinum ; a play, 
in  which  sweetmeats  in  flame  are  snatched  out  of 
burning  brandy,  and  put  into  the  mouth ; the 
thing  eaten  at  this  game. 

; Shaphamce,  snaplians,  $.  (scAaopAoAn,  Germ.)  A 
i kind  of  firelock,  the  same  with  snq/>-yuii.-^b> 
solete. 

1 There  arrived  tour  horsemen,  very  won  appointed, 
having  Moptenoss  hanging  on  the  pommel  of  their  saddles. 

I ^akeUim. 

I SMArPER,  snap'pur,  s.  One  who  snaps. 

I SHAPPiBit,  saap'pi*b,  a.  Eager  to  bite;  apt  to 
I snap  ; peevishly  aliarp. 

I Skappisuly,  Biiap'pt»U-le,  od  PoevUhly ; angrily ; 
I Urtly. 

I Shappishvbss,  snappish-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
I beiug  snappish;  peevishness;  tartoeas. 

I Shab,  sndr,  o.  n.  (see  Snarl)  To  snarl — Obsolete. 

I Tygrex  that  did  smids  to  grin 

1 And  fiM/  St  ail  that  ever  passed  by.— -•^sssr. 
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Shake,  snare,  s.  (Danish,  snoro,  Swed.  and  IcrI.)  j 
An  instrument  consisting  generally  of  a cord  or 
string  with  slip'knota,  for  catching  animals,  parti-  i 
cularly  fowls — hence,  anything  by  wbkfa  one  is  en- 
tangle and  brought  into  trouble ; — v.  a.  to  catch 
with  a snare;  to  entangle;  to  bring  into  unex- 
pected evil,  perplexity,  or  danger.  ] 

Shaker,  sna'rur,  s.  One  who  lays  snares,  or  who 
ciitanglm. 

Shaul.  sndrl,  V.  IS.  (scAamren,  Germ,  wwir,  snap- 
pUli,  Dutch,  mar,  8hari>,  Irel.  mar,  snarling.  Belg.)  I 
To  growl,  as  an  angry  animal,  by  drawing  up  the  ! 
noee,  and  emitting  a rough  sound  from  between  the  | 
teeth ; to  gnari ; to  speak  rongbly  and  shai^ily ; — , 

V.  a.  to  entangle ; to  embarrass ; to  coroplicate;  | 

You  morU  yourself  into  so  many  and  heymuse  sbsur^  : | 
dltiiw,  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  wynde  youTMif  oute.  :i 
—Ardtbp.  Cm  inner.  || 

As  an  active  verb,  in  which  sense  this  word  seems  { 
to  be  a different  form  of  mors,  it  is  obsolete  in  ! 
Britain,  but  said  to  be  in  common  and  popular  use  \ 
in  New  En]:land.  j 

Shableb,  andrlur,  s.  One  who  snarls;  a surly, 
growling  animal ; a growling,  quarrelsotne  fellow.  | 
Sharliho,  snitrlmg,  porf.  a.  Growling ; grumbling  | 
angrily,  as  a marUmg  cur.  ] 

Shahy,  sna're,  a.  (from  Snare.)  Entangling ; iniidi-  | 
OQB.  1 

Skast,  snast,  s.  (scAaon/ze,  a snout,  Germ.)  The  | 
snuff  of  a candid 

It  made  the  mut  Mg  and  long,  — — and  the  candle 
wasted  in  half  the  time. — Aicoh. 

Sh.itcu,  snatsh,  v.  a.  (snoAAen,  Dutch,  ochnuppen,  t 
to  grasp,  to  catch  for  breath.  Germ.)  To  seize  | 
hastily  or  abruptly:  to  seize  without  permission  j 
or  ceremony ; to  seize  and  transport  away ; , I 

Ohnatarel  H 

Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works;  i' 

fwitcA  me  to  heaven.— TAonwm. 

— r.  A.  to  catch  at ; to  attempt  to  seize  suddenly ; 

— s.  a hasty  catch  or  seizing ; a catching  at,  or  ^ 
attempt  to  seize  suddenly ; a ^ort  fit  of  vigorous 
action ; a broken  or  interrupted  action  ; sometliiug  | 
caught  up ; a quip  or  shnlflmg  answer. 

Come,  leave  your  swstcAes,  give  me  a direct  enswer.—  ! 

ShokM. 

In  Nautical  affairs,  Snaich-hloct,  a particular  kind  , 

of  block,  having  an  opening  in  one  of  its  sides, 
wherrin  to  receive  the  biglit  of  a rope. 

Shatcitsr,  snatab'ur,  s.  One  who  snatches  or  seizes  i 
abruptly.  | 

Shatchikoly,  snstshlng-Ie,  By  snatching;  | 
hastily:  abruptly.  i 

Shatbe,  snatAe,  v.  a.  (mmcAhs,  mitkan.  Sax.)  To  | 
lop ; to  prune.— Obeolete.  | 

Shattock,  snat'tok,  s.  (from  Snathe.)  A chip ; s j 
slice : a entting.—  Obe^ete. 

SmauoekM  of  that  very  cross:  of  cedar  some,  some  of 
juniper.— (r49tan. 

Shkak,  sneek,  v.  n.  (snicaR,  Sax.  sfisTer,  Dan.  to  , 
creep  or  move  e<^y.)  To  creep  as  if  afraid  to  be  | 
seen;  to  behave  with  meanness  and  senility;  to  i 
crouch;  to  truckle;— s.  a,  to  hide— (obsolete  in  (] 
thl<4  sense) ; { 

ITils  lurks,  and  mmtkt  It*  hwid.— B'ohc,  Ualion  (1701).  j 
— $.  a sneaking,  mean  fellow.  ’ 

Sheakbb,  sneek'ur,  «.  A Hnall  drinking-cup,  in 
I contempt.— Local. 

I have  Just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his  rojTtni-  ^ 
dens  about  a raed&cr  ^ five  gslIC'Os.—^jMetatov.  !■ 
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j SNEAKINa— SNICK.  SNICKER— SNOT. 

' SXBAKIKO,  meeklng,  part  a.  Mean;  scrrile; 
t covetous ; niggardir. 

Skeakinoly,  soeeklng-k,  ad.  Iii  a sneaking  man- 
1 iier ; ineanlj. 

^ SjtEAKiifOKESS,  sneek'lng-oea,  a.  Ueanoess;  nig- 
1 ganlliness;  pitifulness. 

SNEAK80Tf  sneeks'be,  s.  A paltry  fcUow ; a cow- 
1 anU]Tf  sneaking  feUow.—Kot  used 
1 A dimure  tntakthjf,  a elownUb  slo^larist— Aorro». 

S^BAKttP,  BDeek'up,  s.  (said  to  be  frum  tnea*  and 
[ ci^,  in  reference  to  his  taking  bis  glass  in  a sneak- 
1 ing  manner,  and  bence  by  some  written  sneoX*-ci9>.) 

I A eowardly,  insidious  scoondrol. — Obsolete. 

^ The  prince  is  a Jack,  a tn^ahtp ; and  If  be  were  here,  I 

woold  ^gel  Um  like  a dog.  if  be  would  may  ao.— Steks. 

Skbap,  sneep,  o.  a.  (siuMs,  reproach,  reprimand; 

I I mip,  the  end  or  point  of  a thing,  Dan.)  To  check 
! or  reprore  abruptly ; to  reprimand ; to  nip ; 

viliat  may 

j Breed  upon  our  abeence,  may  there  blow 

Ko  tmtoputf  winds  St  borne. — SkaJu. 

— f.  a check ; a reprimand. — Obsolete  in  all  its 
senses. 

' SiCEB,  sneb,  r.  a.  The  same  os  Sneap  : it  is  need  in 
this  form  by  Spenser. — Obsolete. 

. Sneck,  snek,  s.  {tnaeJeen^  to  catch  at,  to  clasp, 
j Tent)  Hie  latch  of  a ^r.~  Not  os^  in  Ki  g- 
1 land,  but  still  common  in  Scotland,  where  to  ttteek 
! the  door,  is  also  to  latch  it. 

. Snru,  sned,  V.  a.  (summon,  tnUMark,  Sax.)  To  cut ; 

1 ' to  lop ; to  prune. — Obsolete  in  England,  in  ooin- 
mon  use  in  Scotland. 

' Snked,  SDeed,  s.  (Mtedy  Sax.)  Tlie  handle  of  a 
1 scythe ; in  Scotland,  called  a med,  and  in  New 
1 England  a »nuth  : all  baviug  reference  to  the  Saxon 

j #Nt(4za,  smCAon,  to  cut.— Obsolete. 

Tills  is  fixed  on  a long  tiued,  or  strait  handle.— JSerlyn. 

SxBtcR,  sneer,  p.  m.  (mare,  snerri,  Iceh  a sneering, 

1 Ooth.  or  from  the  root  of  noris,  the  noae,  Lat.) 

To  show  contempt  by  outward  manner,  as  by  turn- 
I ing  up  the  nose ; to  insinuste  contempt  by  covert 
J expressioDs;  to  utter  with  gnmace; — s.  an  ex- 
I pruasioa  of  contemptuous  ridicule,  by  look,  by 
1 words,  or  by  both. 

M Skbrhke,  eoeer’ur,  s.  One  who  sneen. 
i<  Snkkrpul,  soeerTul,  a.  Given  to  sneering.— Not 
1 used. 

1 The  pmdtr/U  maSd 

Will  not  btigue  her  band.— SAowaMM. 

Snbkrinoly,  sneerlng-le,  ad.  With  a sneer;  in  a 
sneering  manner. 

Smeezb,  snresc,  «.  n.  (n/esoA,  Sax.  ntezeia,  Dutch, 
fi/esM,  Germ.)  To  emit  spasmodically  and  audibly 
the  breath  and  secreted  moisture  from  irritation  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  noee;— s.  the  act  of 
one  who  sneesea  ; stamnUtion.  Sneexettort,  the 
plant  Achillea  ptarmica,  so  called  because  the  dried 
powder  of  the  leaves,  when  snuffed,  proven  ts  sneezing. 

Snell,  snel,  a.  (^tnely  Sax.)  Active;  brisk  , nim- 
ble.— Obsolete  or  local. 

Snbt,  snet,  a.  Among  Sportsmen,  the  fat  of  a deer. 

1 Skew,  snu.  The  preterite  of  anoto. 

1 It  ntewd  in  bia  bona. — Ckoueer. 

1 It  aaew  an  artifielal  kind  of  mow.-^-IIolintKed. 

Snib,  snib,  V.  a.  A different  orthography  of  Sneap 
or  Siieb. — See  Sneap. 

Elm  wolde  bo  tnibbtm  sharply  for  the  nones.— CAmeer. 

Snick,  snik,  a.  A small  cut  or  mark ; a latch—/'  see 
Sneck,  Snick,  and  Snee);  a combat  with  knives.— 
Obhjivte  in  all  its  senses. 

Snickes,  snik'ur,  ) r.  n.  (awrcAer,  Scotch,  »mn^, 
Snigceb,  snig'gur,!  close,  Swed.)  To  laugh  in 
a balf-«nppreMed  manner. 

SNirr,  snif,  r.  n,  (see  To  snuff.)  To  draw  air  andibly 
op  tbe  nose; — v.  a.  to  draw  in  with  the  breath; 
— s.  perception  by  the  nose. 

Oh,  eould  I bnt  have  bad  one  tingle  sup, 

One  sinRle  miff  at  Cbarlotte'i  oaudle-cep.- B’erleu. 
Snift,  sniit,  r.  n,  (from  Sniff.)  To  snort,  in  cun* 
tempt;  to  draw  breath  audibly  np  the  nose.  In 
the  Atmospheric  Engine,  snijVng-valeej  a valve 
placed  at  the  end  of  a tube  connected  with  the 
cylinder,  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  air  which 
may  have  collected  in  it : it  is  so  called  from  the  | 
srdJfUnff  noise  made  by  the  air  in  making  its  escape.  i 
Snio,  snig,  s.  (probably  from  the  root  of  Sneak  or 
Snake,  f^m  tbe  snake-like  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal.) A kind  of  eeL — Local 
Snioole,  snig'gl,  p.  n.  To  fish  for  cels  by  thrust-  ^ 
ing  the  bait  into  their  boles; — r.  a.  to  snare;  to  i 
catch. 

— Yee,  sir,  I have  mipytfd  him. — Beau,  and  FH. 
Snip,  snip,  r.  a.  (sm/ipen,  to  nip,  tnippen.  to  clip,  , 
Dutch.)  To  clip  or  rot  off  at  onco  with  sheam 
or  scissors ; — #.  a single  cut  with  scissors ; a small 
shred;  a paring,  portion,  or  snack. — Vulgar  in  tbe 
last  sense. 

Snipe,  snipe,  s.  (snip,  Sox.)  Tbe  common  mime 
for  birds  of  tbe  genus  Soolopax  of  IJnnanis,  or  Gal-  | 
Imago  of  Bonaparte  ; a fool ; a blockhead.  | 

I mine  own  Rain’d  knowledge  sbonld  profane, 

If  I abould  time  expend  with  such  a Mips— ^Aokt. 

In  Joinery,  &c.  snipe's-bill  plans,  one  with  a sharp 
arris  for  getting  out  the  qnirks  of  mouldings. 
Snipper,  snip'pur,  s.  One  who  snips  or  clips.  | 

Snippet,  snip 'pet,  s.  A small  part  or  share.  ' 

Snite,  suite,  s.  (Saxon.)  A snipe  ; — o.  o.  (myUm, 
Sax.)  to  bbw  the  noec. — Obsolete  in  both  seiuiea. 
Snivel,  sniv'vl,  s,  tsnoftl,  sn^flin^.  Sax.)  Snot;  ^ 
mucus  discharged  from  the  noee  ; — v.  n.  to  mn  at 
the  nose;  to  cry  aa  a child,  with  snulBng  and 
BniveUin-:. 

Sniveller,  mivVl-lur,  s.  One  who  snivels. 
Snivelling,  tnivVl-ing,  «,  A oyiug  as  throogh 
the  noec. 

Snivellt,  sniv'vl-e,  o.  Snotty;  pitiful;  whining. 
$N01>,  snod,  \ s.  (snod,  Sax.)  A fillet  or  ribbon ; 
Snood,  sno^l  —a.  trimmed;  smooth.— Obeo- 
lete  or  local. 

Snook,  snook,  v,  n.  (snokoy  Swed.)  To  lurk ; to  1 
lie  in  ambush. — Loe:>L  | 

Snore,  snore,  v.  n.  (snora.  Sax.  snorken,  Dutch,  1 
fcknarcken,  Germ.  snarkfi,n  snoring,  Swed.)  To  i 
breathe  with  a rough,  boarue  noise  in  sloop ; — s. 
the  noise  of  one  snoring.  I 

Snohbk,  sno'mr,  «.  Ono  who  snores.  j 

Snort,  snawrf,  «.  u.  To  blow  the  air  with  violence  ; 
through  the  nose,  so  as  to  make  a noliie,  as  high-  | 
spirited  horses  in  prancing  and  play;  to  snore. — i 
Snore.  | 

He  found  a country  fellow  dead^rank,  mertinp  on  a 1 
bulk.— AcrfM.  I 

— e.  a.  to  tom  np  in  anger,  soom,  or  derision,  ap-  | 
plied  to  tlje  noee. — Obeolete  in  tho  last  two  senaea. 
Snorter,  snawrt'ur,  s.  One  who  snorta. 

Snorting,  snawrtlng,  s.  Tbe  act  or  noiae  of  one  > 
who  snorta. 

Snot,  snot,  s.  (snote.  Sax.  snot,  Dutch  and  Dan.)  j 
Mucus  discharged  from  the  nose ; — r.  a.  (sm^n,  ' 
Sax.)  to  blow  the  nuee.  1 
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1 SNOTTER— SNUBBING.  SNUDGE— SOAP.  ' 

1 Skottkr,  SDot'tar,  r.  n.  To  laivel:  to  sob.— 

1 LocaL  V 

SKorrr,  Booi'to,  a.  Foul  with  snot ; dirtj ; metiu 
SXOUT,  KDowt,  $.  (ysmd,  Welsh,  mtiif,  Dutch, 
scknantze.  Germ.  tmtUy  Dan.)  The  long  jimject- 
ing  nose  of  a beast ; the  doss  of  man,  in  contempt; 
the  noisle  or  end  of  a hcdlow  pipe o.  a.  to  fur- 
1 nish  with  a noaale  or  pmnU 
S2fOUT£D,  snowt'ed,  a.  Having  a snoot. 

SXOUTT,  snowt'e,  a.  Having  resemblance  to  a 
beast's  snout. 

Show,  sno,  #.  (saav,  Saac.  tnoitrs,  Goth,  mrew, 
Dotch.)  The  wate^  particles  of  the  atmosphere 
eoiufealed  or  frozen  into  white  OTstals,  and  falling 
in  flakes  to  the  earth ; a vessel  rigged  in  the  same 
maimer  as  a brig,  except  that  the  mainsail  is 
attached  to  a nn*ll  mast  abaft,  and  very  near  the 
mainmast; — e.  n.  (ma$aan,  Sax.)  to  faU  m snow, 
■a,  it  tnoved  jerterdaj;-~v.  o.  to  scatter  like 
anew.  The  following  are  the  most  umial  com- 
pounds of  thU  word : — Snote-lMU.  a ball  formed  bj 
i rolling  or  pressing  snow  together. 

, aflectM  with  snow-blindneea.  Snote-bUndness^  an 
1 affection  of  the  e}'ea,  caused  bv  the  reflection  of 
light  from  snow.  8no»^ro(kt  snow-water — hence, 

1 taj  very  cold  liquor. 

Angelo,  m man  whose  blood 
la  veiy  snow-brotA. — SMakt. 

Bikovhcapped^  snow-oopf,  or  tnow-crovmedy  having 
the  top  covered  with  snow.  Sitow-dr^^  a bank 
formed  of  snow  driven  together  bj  the  wind. 
/Snevh^tood,  a flood  formed  by  means  of  m^ted 
anow.  Sncw^phvigk,  an  instruinont  or  machine  for 
clearing  the  snow  frnm  before  a locomotive  on  a 
railway.  Atotc-sAoe,  a shoe  worn  by  people  tra- 
velling on  the  surface  of  snow,  of  such  a form  and 
Bzo  as  to  prevent  sinking.  Snov-^Iip^  a bu^ 
aocumulation  of  snow,  which  slips  down  the  side  of 
a mountjun.  8mf»~ttomt^  a stonn  with  falling 
■now.  Snovf-iMtey  *no»~wreatk.  In  Botany, 
nowbaJi-trref  or  Gveider  rose,  a variety  of  the 
plant  Vibumom  opnlus,  commonly  planted  in 
shrubberies  along  with  the  lilac  and  libomom. 
StMte-beny^  the  oommon  name  given  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Chiooocco.  Snotodixtp,  the  plant 
Galanthis  nivalis;  the  piaetd  snowdrop  is  the 
Galanthis  plicatus,  a native  of  the  Crimea.  Snow^ 
drop  tree,  the  oommon  name  given  to  plants  of 
the  genus  Haleaia,  from  ita  white  flowers  resem- 
bling tboee  of  the  snowdrop.  Smnc-Jlake^  the  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genua  Lenoojam.  In 
Omith<dogy,  snow-bird^  a bird  which  iqipears  in 
the  time  of  snow ; a popular  name  for  the  Em- 
beriza  nivalis,  the  Fringilla  nivalis,  the  Fringilla 
biemalls,  and  various  other  birds. 

SKOWLB88,  tnolea,  a.  Destitute  of  snow. 

Sxowxiu,  nolikc,  a.  Beaembllng  snow. 

SaowT,  ano'e,  a.  White  as  snow ; abounding  with 
anow;  covered  with  num;  white;  -pure;  un- 
blemished. 

SvuB,  iDuh,  s.  (sne6,  Dutch,  a different  orthography 
of  Sneap,  Snip.)  A knot  or  protulierance  in  wood; 
a snag.  Smib  nose,  a abort  or  flat  nose;  mtib- 
nosedy  having  a snnb  uoae ; — r.  a.  to  nip  or  break 
off  the  end ; to  check  peremptorily ; to  reprimand ; 
— u.  a.  to  aob  convulsively. 

SiruBBUio,  tnnb'bing,  a.  A term  used  by  seamen 
for  the  method  of  checking  the  sodden  of  the 

cable  or  hawaer  after  the  anchor  ia  let  go,  or  oCber- 
wiae. 
na 

Smudge,  tnqj,  r.  n.  (ea^er,  Dan.)  To  lie  idle, 
ckee,  or  snug. 

Now  eat  his  bread  In  pea^ 

And  tnmdff*  In  quiet.— 7/erSlni. 

— «.  a miser ; a niggardly,  meakmg  fellow. — Ob* 
aolete  in  all  ita  senses.  1 

SMurr,  snuf,  s.  (saw/  Dutch,  seknuppe,  Germ.) 
That  part  of  the  wi^  of  a candle  whk^  baa  been 
charred  by  the  flame ; a candle  almoat  burnt  out ; 

Laiuentatdet 

To  hide  ms  from  the  radiant  ran,  and  solaos 
r the  dungeon  bj  a snuff. — Skats. 

pulveriied  tobacco  and  various  other  powders,  pre- 
pared to  be  taken  into  the  noae ; reaeotment ; huff, 
expreased  by  a snuffing  of  thenoae;— «.o.  (smffessy 
Dutch,  sehnap/tn,  to  take  snuff,  Oenn.)  to  ^w 
in  with  the  breath ; to  inhale;  toaceot;  toanell; 
to  cn^  off  the  ssm^  aa  of  a candle ; — a.  a.  to 
snort ; to  inhale  air  with  riolenoe  or  noise ; to  turn 
op  the  ooae  and  inhale  air,  in  contempt ; to  take 
offence.  Snuff-box,  a portable  box  for  containing 
snaff.  Snuff-Miker,  one  who  takes  snuff. 

SMiTpysR,  snuf'fur,  s.  One  who  snuffk 
Snuffers,  anuf'fure,  s.  plu.  An  instnunent  for 
cropping  the  snnff  of  a candle. 

Smufftno,  snuf'fing,  «.  The  act  of  snuffing. 
Smuffuk,  snuf'fl,  r.  a.  (snnffeJen.  Dutch,  nuffeU, 
seknuffrln,  Germ.)  To  sp^  through  the  nose; 
to  breathe  hard,  as  from  obstruction  in  the  note. 
Snuffler,  snuf 'flor,  s.  One  who  snuffles. 
Snuffles,  snuf'fls,  s.  Obstruction  of  the  nose  by 
mucus. 

Snuffling,  snuf 'fling,  s.  A speaking  through  the 
noee. 

Snufft,  snuf'fe,  a SoQod  with  snnff. 

Snug,  snug,  a.  {smfy^,  neat,  Swed.)  Close;  eompnet 
and  comfortable  without  elegance;  neat;  conve- 
nient ; out  of  notice ; alily  close. 

Snugobbt,  snog'ger-e,  «.  A snng,  wann  babita- 
tioo. — Local. 

Snuggle,  snng'gl,  o.  u.  (sniffer,  to  sneak,  Dan. 
Mtoon,  to  creep,  Sax.)  To  move  one  way  and 
the  other  to  get  a dose  place ; to  lie  close. 

Snug  LT,  snug'le,  0(2.  Closuly;  safely. 

SNiroNLas,  snug'nea,#.  The  state  or  quafity  of  being 
snug. 

So,  so,  coiff.  (German,  non,  Goth.  az»d  Swed.)  In  like  | 
manner,  preceded  or  followed  by  as;  in  like  man- 
ner, preyed  by  tkai ; on  th(?se  temis,  followed  hf 
as ; therefore,  for  this  reason ; provided  that ;—  | 
odL  thus;  in  this  mamier;  thus  be  h;  if  thus;  I 
the  same ; that  which  haa  been  said ; thus  it  is ; 
in  the  same  state ; at  this  point ; in  the  same  de- 
gree. So  fortk,  mors  of  the  like  kind.  So  so,  i 
indifferent^ ; but  this  reduplication  is  often  inter-  ! 
jectional,  implying  ffiscoveiy  or  observation  of  , 
some  effect.  { 

Soak,  soke,  r.  a.  (aoewm,  Sax.  sr^fou,  Welsh.)  To  i 
steep ; to  drench ; to  hnbibe ; to  drain— ( pnhaps  | 
in  this  sense  used  improperly  for  sack) ; 

PtanU  that  draw  much  noorUhnwnt  from  the  earth,  i 
and  soak  and  sztiaost  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  ' 
thMD.— Sacoa. 

—V.  «.  to  lie  steeped  in  moirtnrs ; to  enter  grad*  : 
ually  into  pores  or  other  intmrices;  to  drink  in- 
tempentely. — Vulgar  in  this  sense. 

A soakinf  club.^£Mft«. 

Soaker,  soke'nr,  s.  One  who  soaks;  a hard 
drinker.— Vulgar  in  this  ssnec. 

SOAF,  sope,  t.  (sape.  Sax.  seep,  Dutch,  sopo,  Lst 
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I ^ detergent  cotnpoond,  made  hj 

I oniting  a fatty  or  oily  body  with  eoda  or  potash  ; 
the  onion  of  soda  forming  Aord,  and  of  potaab, 
$oap.  Soap-htnyt  the  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Sapindua.  Sotip-boilery  one 
whoee  occnpation  it  ie  to  make  eoap.  Soap-Mtdty 
waterwell  impregnated  with  aoap.  In  Mineralogy, 
soapsUmey  so  called  from  its  soapy  fee) : a mineral 
which  is  foond  massire,  and  nesjrly  white,  or  of  a 
grey  ooloor;  somedmes  with  a tinge  of  yellow, 
and  mottled  with  green  or  purple.  It  is  com- 
monly classed  with  steatite,  hoi  i»  mnch  softer : in 
the  compoaitioo  of  stcadte  no  altunina  has  been 
detected,  and  it  is  infosible,  whereas  soapetooe 
fossa  into  a white  enamd.  Soapstone  is  composed 
of  silica,  45  { alumina,  9.25;  magnesia,  24.75; 
potaah,  0.75 ; oalde  of  iron,  1 ; water,  18  ■ sp. 
gr.  2.896  to  2.411 -«.a.  to  rub  or  wash  orer 
I with  soap. 

j SoAPi^’ORT,  sope'wurt,  t.  The  common  name  of  the 
I plaiita  belonging  to  the  genus  Sapooaria. 

I SOAPT,  sope'e,  o.  KeMombling  soap,  or  haring  its 
' qualities ; smeared  with  soap. 

! SOAB,  sore,  e.  n.  (essor,  flight,  FV.  sorare,  to  soar, 
li  Ital)  To  fly  aloft;  to  mount ; to  tower ; to  raise 
I high a.  a towering  flight. 

! Within  soar 

I ! Of  towering  eaglea. — MUum. 

I SoARnro,  sorting,  s.  The  act  of  mounting ; intcl- 
^ ' lectnal  flight  \—porL  a.  mounting,  as  the  $oarimg 
1 

SoAVK,  soar,  \ a.  and  ad.  (Italian, 

SoATRMEMTB,  so-ar-inen'te,J  swee/ and  sirre//jr.) 
In  Music,  a term  denoting  to  the  player  that  the 
music  to  which  it  is  preEs^  is  to  be  executed  with 
sweetneas. 

Sou,  sob,  r.  n.  (reebpendy  complaining,  Sax.)  To 
I sigh  conrulsively  ; — s.  a courulsive  ugh  a.  to 
S(^. — Vulgar  in  this  sense. 

The  tree  being  $iMai  and  wet,  swells.— JfortiiMr. 

SOBUIHO,  sob1>mg,  s.  The  act  of  lamenting  ; la- 
mentation. 

Sober,  solrar,  a.  (Dutch,  so5re,  Fr.  soArriis,  Lat. 
si/tTy  Sax.)  Temperate,  pardculsrly  in  the  use 
of  liquors : not  drunk ; not  mad ; right  in  the 
understanding ; regular  ; calm  ; serious ; grave ; 
—V.  a.  to  make  sober ; to  curs  of  intoxication. 
Sobrr^mutdedy  having  a dispositkm  of  temper 
habitaally  sober;  cate  and  temperate.  8ot^- 
mimdtdtiWy  the  state  of  being  sobOT-minded. 

SouEULT, 8ol>er-le, od.  Temperately;  moderately; 
calmly;  gravely;  serkmaly. 

SoBERWRSB,  •o'be^nea,  s.  Traiperanoe:  gravity; 
calmness. 

SouoLEWsKiA,  so-bo-les1re-a,  s.  (In  honour  of 
Gregor  Steoiewskia,  a Russian  botanist)  A 
genus  of  Cruciferous  pisnts : Suborder,  Kotorfaisec. 

SoBOLlFRROVa,  so-bo^Uf 'er-ns,  a.  (soMe*,  a shoot, 
and  feroy  I bar,  Lat)  Prodoc^  young  plants 
from  the  roots. 

SoBRALlA,  so-brale-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  F.  M.  Sobral, 
a Spani^  botanist)  A genua  of  plants : Order, 
Orcbidaoec. 

SoBRiBTT,  so-bri'e-te,  s.  (from  Sober.)  Habitual 
temperance,  particularly  In  drink;  the  state  of 
being  sober ; calmneas ; seriousneaa. 

Sobriquet,  solm-kaj,  s.  (French.)  A ut^name. 

. Soc,  sok,  \ s.  (Saxon.)  In  Law  the  power  or 

SoxB,aok^/  privilege  of  boURng  a court  in  a dis- 
trict, as  in  a manor ; liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants 


excused  from  customary  burdens;  an  excloave  I 
privilege,  claimed  by  millers,  of  grinding  all  the  ! 
com  grown  on  the  manor  in  which  the  mill  stands,  i 
or  of  bring  paid  for  the  same,  as  if  actually  ground.  < 
A contrivanoe  made  of  leather,  which  is  fixed  near  ; 
the  stirrap,  to  receive  the  eiul  of  the  standard  stafl^  I 
in  cavalry  rr^ments.  I 

SocAOR,  ) Bok'aje,  s.  (soc,  a plonghsharo,  Fr.)  In  I 
SoccAGR,  1 Law,  a tenure  of  knd  by  any  cer-  | 
tun  and  determinate  service.  It  » of  two  sorts  * 
/rte  socenpe,  where  the  services  are  not  only  cer- 
tun,  but  honourable ; and  viUein  $occagty  where  . 
the  servioes,  though  certain,  are  of  a bas^  nature. 
— C<ne^ 

SocAGBB,  \ sokOca-jnr,  s.  A tenant  whose  tenure 
SOCCAGBR,  / was  called  toceage, — CoveL  Sbe-  > 
ewM  and  $oktm(m  have  also  the  same  signlficatioo. 
Socccs,  Bok'ktis,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a slipper 
or  low  shoe  wUch  did  not  fit  riosely,  and  was  not 
fastened  by  any  tie : it  was  worn  by  comic  acton; 
hence  the  modern  sock,  which  is  used  to  agnify 
comedy  itself. 

SociABiLiTT,  ao-ahe-a-hfl'e-te,  a.  (iodabiHtiy  Fr.) 
SociaMenesa ; the  disposition  to  aasocUto  and 
convene  with  others;  the  practice  of  fiuniliar 
converse. 

Sociable,  so'sbe-a-bl,  a.  (French,  9ociabUuy  from 
$ociuiy  a companion,  Lat.)  Fit  to  be  conjoined; 
ready  or  disposed  to  unite  in  a general  interest ; 
friendly ; funiliar ; oonvenable ; inclined  to  com- 
pany ; — 9.  that  which  is  convenient  for  converse ; 
a name  given  to  an  open  ouriage  with  seats  facing 
each  other. 

SociABLBVBM,  Bo'she-a-bl-nea,  a.  The  quality  of 
being  sociable. 

SociABLT,  so'shc-a-ble,  odL  In  a sodable  manner , ' 
famiharlj. 

SociAX.,  so'shal,  a.  (rocialUy  from  soews,  a com-  < 
paniou,  Lat)  Pertiumog  to  society  ; companion-  [ 
able ; conAitiog  in  union  or  mutual  converse ; dis-  ; 
posed  to  unite  in  society. 

Socialism,  so'shal-izm,  s.  The  doctrine  taught  by  i 
Robert  Owen,  formerly  of  New  Lanark,  in  Soot-  I 
land : be  proposed  to  reorganise  society  by  ban-  ! 
ishing  old  motives  of  action,  including  religion  in  I 
any  of  its  special  forms,  and  to  establish  the  social  ! 
edifice  on  hisown  viewBof  oo-opautioQ  and  mutual  , 
usefulness.  j 

Socialist,  so'shal-ist,  s.  An  adherent  of  the  doo-  | 
trines  of  Socialism.  The  Sodaiutt  are  sometimes 
called  OwmtUtr,  from  Osren  the  founder  of  the  aect 
SociALlTT,  ao-ebe-alVte,!  s.  The  quality  of  being  ‘ 
SociALKBSS,  ao'shil-oes,  ) eociaL  | 

SociBTT,  so-nVto,  s.  Fr.  sodetoi,  from  i 

soctua,  a companion,  Lat)  The  union  of  many  in 
one  general  interest ; a number  of  persons  asso-  I 
dated  for  a psiticnlar  purpose ; eompany,  as,  he  ■ 
ia  fond  of  society;  fellowsUp  or  umoo  on  equal  i 
terms; 

Among  oneqnals,  what  toeUtg  eaa  eortl-— Kitow. 
the  dvilixed  body  of  mankind. 

Socii,  so^she-i,  a.  pbt,  (Latin.)  In  Antiqui^,  a ; 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  those  states  which  ’ 
they  nflered  to  retab  thdr  own  laws  and  gover-  | 
Do^  on  condition  that  they  assisted  them  b all 
their  wars.  | 

SoenfLAM,  so-ab'e-an,  ».  A believer  or  upholder  of  I 
the  doctrina  of  Sodnianism s.  p^tainbg  to  i 
Soebna  or  to  Sodnianum.  I 

SociRiABisx,  ao-ab'enm-iam,  s.  The  toneta  or  doe-  I 

nr 
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i trioM  of  SodmiA,  who,  with  his  nephew,  In  the  1 Cth 

I oentoiy,  held  that  Christ  was  merely  a man  in- 

I I tpired,  denying  his  dirini^  and  atoneinent,  end  the 
I doctrine  of  original  deprarity, 

' Sock,  sok,  «.  (soec,  Sax.  $ok^  Dnt<di  \ todtt,  Germ. 

1 1 soAlie,  I^n.  soduty  Swed.  socciw,  Lat.)  A stocking 
J : reaching  only  a short  way  above  the  ancle ; the 

i ^ shoe  of  the  ancient  comic  actors,— see  Soocos  { — 

I ; a ploughshare. — Local  in  this  sense. 

I Socket,  soklcet,  «.  (probably  from  Sock.)  Any 
j boUow  thing  or  place  which  reoeiree  sometUng  in- 
j ecrted,  as,  the  tocJcrU  of  the  teeth  or  of  the  eyes, 
the  tocktt  of  a candlestick.  Socket-cUtd,  a strong 
tool  used  by  carpenters  for  mortising,  and  worked 
j:  with  a mallet;  it  is  so  called  from  the  handles 

I ‘ being  inserted  in  a tocket  formed  in  the  iron  shank. 

I I Soc^~poky  a pole  armed  with  an  iroo  socket,  and 
j used  to  propel  boats,  &c. 

SOCKLBSS,  sidles,  a.  Destitute  of  socks  or  shoes. 

SocLX,  sokid,  s.  (tdoeolo,  a shoe,  ItsL  from  the  root 
I of  Sock.)  In  Architecture,  a square  member  of 
leas  height  than  ita  horizontal  dimension,  sen  ing 
i to  raise  pedestals,  or  to  snpport  vases  or  oilier 

j ornaments:  it  is  sometimes  continued  round  a 

building,  and  U then  called  a conUmttd  aode.  The 
* »ode  has  nrither  base  nor  coruioe. 

Socman,  sok’man,  1 $.  The  same  as  Soecager,— 

SoKEMAN,  soke'msn,  y which  see. — CowtL 
1 Socmanry,  sok 'man-re,  s.  Free  tenure  by  soccage. 
|i  — CoweL 

I SocoMB,  sok'ome,  s.  A custom  of  tenants  to  grind 
M at  the  mill  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. — CoweL 
\ SocoToaiNE,  sok'o-to-rine, ) a.  Pertaining  to  So- 

SocoTRiNB,  sokVtrine,  / cotra,  an  island  in 
I tbe  Indian  Ocean ; applied  to  a kind  of  aloes  which 
I conM  from  that  country. 

SocQDE,  si^  a.  (French,  a sock.)  In  Arehaiology, 

^ a sandal  or  wooden  shoe  formerly  worn  by  monks. 

SOCRATIC,  so-kratlk,  1 a.  Pertaining  to  So- 
I SOCRATICAL,  so-kratVkal,  1 crates,  tbe  Grecian 

ssge.  or  to  hb  language  or  manner  of  teaching  and 
philosophising.  <SDcratic  method  of  reasoning 
{ and  instruction  was  by  interrogatories. 

SocRATiCALLT,  so-knU'e-kal-e,  odL  In  tbe  So- 
I critic  method. 

I SOCRATIBM,  aok'ra-tizin,  s.  The  doctrine  or  philo- 
sophy of  Socrates. 

SOCRATIST,  sok'ra-tist,  s.  A disciple  of  Socrates. 

Sod,  sod,  s.  (toods,  Dutch,  sode,  Germ.)  Turf;  tbe 
stratum  of  earth  on  the  lurfacei,  wbkb  is  filled  with 
the  roots  of  grass,  or  any  portico  of  that  surface ; 
— u.  made  or  consisting  hS  sod; — r.  a.  to  cover 
with  sod ; to  turC  Sod  is  also  tbe  preterite  of  tbe 
verb  U>  seethe. 

Soda,  eo'da,  a.  (Germ.  ItsL  and  Span.)  Tbe  pro- 
toxide of  sodium,  an  alkaline  substance  found  na- 
tive in  mineral  seams  or  crusts  in  Egypt ; but  in 
this  country  it  is  ooromooly  obtained  pure,  by  boil- 
ing a solutiou  of  the  carbonate  with  half  its  weight 
of  quicklime : in  its  original  state  it  U of  a grey 
colour  and  vitreous  fracture,  but  by  the  addition  of 
water  it  becomes  white,  crystahne,  and  volatiie, 
and  is  then  the  substance  called  pure  or  caustic 
evdity  but  more  properly  tbe  kifdrtUe.  In  com- 
merce, it  generally  occurs  as  a carbonate-,  either 
purr,  or  in  the  impure  forms  of  barilla  and  help. 
The  earbonate  of  soda  is  an  article  of  tlie  greatest 
irn(iortance  in  tbe  soap,  glass,  and  other  manufac- 
tures: both  it  and  the  eulphaU  are  likewise  etn- 
ptoyed  in  medidoe : and  the  presence  of  anda  is 
ri8 


necessary  to  tbe  formation  of  bile  in  tbe  animal  , 
system,  into  which  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of  the  . 
sufrtffte,  or  common  salt  of  the  table.  ^Sodti  is  f 
also  known  by  the  names  of  natron  and  the  mine-  [ 
ral  aJkali,  Soda-abtmy  a mineral  occurring  in 
iiregalar  nodules,  resembling  fibrous  gypsum,  im- 
bedded in  soft  blue  slate ; it  U of  a white  odour,  ' 
the  outer  fibres  opaque  from  decomposition,  inter- 
nally transparent,  and  exhilnting  a glos^  or  silky 
aspect ; it  resembles  alum  in  taste,  but  is  more  sol- 
uble in  water.  ComposiUoii — sulphuric  add,  3d.5 ; 
alumina,  12.0;  soda,  7.6;  water,  42.0;  with  s 
little  sUka,  lime,  iroo,  and  manganese : sp.  gr. 
1.S8 ; hardness,  about  2.0.  Boda-feUpary  another 
name  for  Albite, — which  see.  Soda-poieder,  so  I 
extemporaneous  substitute  for  soda-water,  in  wbkb  j 
carbonate  of  soda  being  dissolved  in  water,  the  car-  , 
bonk  add  which  it  contains  is  set  free  by  tlic  sc- 
Uon  of  tartaric  acid,  thus  forming  s UtrtraU  of  j 
soda,  instead  of  a earbonatey  as  exists  in  soda-  \ 
water.  Soda-water,  a refreshing  drink,  formed  by  I 
dissolving  carhonstc  of  soda  in  water,  and  super-  ‘ 
saturating  the  solution  with  carbouk  acid  under  j 
pressure. 

SoDABA,  80-da1>a,  s.  (sadab,  the  Arabic  name.)  A : 
genus  of  plants : Or^,  Capparidacea*. 

SoOALtTK,  so'da-Ute,  s.  (soda,  and  litMoSy  s stone,  Gr) 

A mineral  of  a white,  light-green,  or  bluish- green  . 
colour : it  occur*  masdre  or  crystalized ; it  u tnuis-  ^ 
Inccnt,  and  the  fracture  has  a vitreous  luKtre ; it  1 ] 
yields  with  difficulty  to  the  knife.  Cumpodtion  of  a 
specimen  from  Vesu>'hu — sods,  26.66 . silica,  35.09, 
alumina,  32.69 ; muriatic  add,  6.30 : sp.  gr.  2.37. 
Sodality,  so-dal'e-te,  s.  (sodalitas,  from  sodalis,  a 
ootnpanion,  Lat.)  FeUowship ; fraternity. 

Sodden,  sod'dn.  Past  part,  of  tbe  verb  to  seethe.  \ 
Soddy,  sod'de,  a.  Turfy;  oonsisting  of  sod ; made 
of  sotL 

SoDKR. — See  Solder. 

Sodium,  so'do-am,  s.  The  base  of  tbe  alkali  soda, 
and  one  of  tbe  66  elementary  substanoes : it  is  s 
metal  posseaeing  a strong  lustre,  and  a colour  very 
analog^  to  thiU  of  silver ; it  is  so  soft  st  commou 
temperatures,  that  it  may  be  formed  into  leaves  by  j 
tbe  pressure  of  the  fingers;  it  fusee  at  200%  and  I 
rises  into  vapour  at  a beat ; it  is  instantly  oxi- 
dized by  water,  although  it  dom  not  generally  in- 
flame like  potassium  in  eooung  into  contact  with  ' 
that  fluid.  Sp.  gr.  0.976 ; S3rm.  Na.  I 

Sodomite,  tod'o-mite,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  the  an- 
cient  dty  of  Sodom ; one  guilty  of  sodomy. 

Sodomy,  sod'o-me,  s.  A crime  against  nature,— so 
named  from  its  comminsion  \tj  tbs  inhabitanta  of 
Sodom.  I 

Sob,  so,  «.  A sort  of  bucket— Obsoleta.  | 

SoKVKK,  so-e>''ur,  ad.  Compound  term,  giving  a 
wider  extent  of  meaning  to  who,  what,  how,  Ac. 
Sofa,  so'fa,*.  In  Architecture,  a sort  of  alcove  much 
used  in  eastern  ooontries,  being  an  spartmeiit  of 
state  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  floor,  and  fur-  i 
nished  with  rich  carpets  and  cushions.  Hence,  in  I 
Cabinet-work,  a long  seat  generally  stufled,  and 
having  an  ornament^  back  and  ends.  | 

Soffit,^  soffit,  s.  {sofUa,  Ital.)  In  Architecture,  I 
SoFlTB,  t a coiling ; tbe  lower  surface  of  a vault  or  ' 
arch ; the  under  horizontal  surface  of  the  architrave  < 
between  columns ; tbe  under  suifsce  of  the  corona 
of  a cornice.  { 

SoFi,  so'fi,  s.  A Persian  word  denoting  those  reU-  ,\ 
giouB  penons  otberwiM  called  dervises,  | 
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Soft,  soft,  a.  (Saxon.)  Easily  yielding  to  pressure ; 
op:  oseil  to  hard ; malleable ; do^e ; flexile ; smooth ; 
tender — hence,  timorous;  mild;  gentle ; yielding ; 
efleminsto  ; weak  ; tiinple ; flowing ; smooth. 

— see  Holcus.  Sofi-heartedy  susceptible  of 
pity : tender ; gentle ; meek.  So/Uv<nctdy  haring 
a soft  Toice ; — ad.  softly ; gently ; quietly ; — itUerj. 
be  soft ; hold ; stop  ; not  so  fast. 

Softy:k,  soTfh,  v.  a.  To  make  soft  or  less  bard ; to 
mollify ; to  .make  leas  fierce  or  intractable;  to  ren- 
der leas  banh  or  sercre ; to  palliate  ; to  make  calm 
and  placid ; to  make  Im  glaring,  aa  the  colouring 
of  a picture ; to  enervate ; to  make  efleminate 
V.  a.  to  become  less  hard,  or  more  pliable;  to  be- 
come less  rode  or  obdurate } to  relent ; to  become 
more  mild. 

Softener,  soffh-nr,  s.  He  or  that  which  strftena 
or  palliates.  It  is  sometimes  written  Softoer. 

SoFTBNUio,  soTuing,  a.  The  act  of  leudering  soft, 
pKabte,  mild,  or  1m  glaring. 

Somsn,  softlsh,  a.  Somewhat  seft. 

SorruNO,  loft'ling,  s.  Aa  effeminate  person. — 
Obsolete. 

Softly,  aoftle,  ad.  Without  hardnees  ; gently; 
mildly. 

Softkeb. — See  Softener. 

Softness,  soft'nes,  §.  The  quality  of  being  soft, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

SoooY,  sog'ge,  a.  (alU^  probably  to  Soak.)  Wet; 
soft  aitb  moisture ; steaimng  with  damp. 

Soho,  ao*ho',  inUtj.  A form  of  calling  ^m  a dis- 
tant place;  a sportsman's  halloo.  Soho  is  also 
used,  in  Sportsmanship,  to  denote  a bare  found 
titting. 

Soi-nisANT,  8wa-de-*ong',  a.  (French.)  Calling 
himself ; self-styled ; pretended. 

Soil,  aoyl,  r.  a.  («el</n,  syUaHy  Sax.  tolery  Dan. 
sofrr,  BouiUer,  Pr.)  To  make  dirty  : to  stain  ; to 
pollute : to  manure.  In  the  Manege,  to  fe^  a 
none  with  green  food  in  the  stable  ot  under  cover. 
In  Hnabandry,  to  $oU  cattUy  to  feed  them  with 
grass  daily  mowed  for  them,  instead  of  pasturing 
them  : — s.  {t^Uy  Germ.)  dirt ; foulness;  pollution  ; 
the  primitive  earths  in  a state  of  mixtnie  with  or- 
ganised matter,  fit  for  the  growth  of  plants ; land 
or  country  ; dung ; compost.  To  take  «o<7,  to  run 
into  the  water,  as  a dew  when  pursued.  Among 
Builders,  $oilty  the  principal  r^ers  of  a rooC»- 
Local. 

SoiLiNESS,  soylVnes,  s.  Stain ; fonlness. 

It  yields  DO  toitimtet  more  th*n  silver.— Auoa. 

Soiling,  soyl'ing,  $.  The  act  or  practice  of  feeding 
horses  or  cattle  with  fresh  grass,  instead  of  pas- 
turing them. 

Soilless,  soyrio,  a.  Destitute  of  soil  or  monld.— 
Little  used. 

SoiLDBB,  soylnre,  a.  Stain;  pollution. — Obsolete. 

Soiree,  swawr  ray,  s.  (French,  evening.)  An  even- 
ing party. 

Soivrs,  soy'vus,  \ t.  One  of  the  three  principal 

SoiVYce,  so/ve-us, ) sects  among  the  regular  Hin- 
doos, the  worshipjters  of  Shivn,  whose  mark,  a sort 
of  half-moon,  is  impressed  upon  their  foreheads. 
The  Snivui  are  chiefly  Brahmins. 

SOJA,  so'ja,  t.  (the  name  of  a sauce  prepared  from 
the  se^  hy  the  Jap.'inese.)  A genos  of  I>egu- 
minous  plants : Suborder,  Fapilionncec. 

Sojourn,  so'jum,  v.  n.  (^tejoamer,  Fr.)  To  dwell 
for  a time  ; to  lire  in  a place  as  a temporary  resi- 
dc.'it,  or  as  a stranger ; — s.  a temporary  residence. 


Sojoi^Rnrb,  ao'jnr-nnr,  s.  A temporary  resident.  [ 
SojouuNiNO,  so'jur-ning,  i.  The  act  of  dwelling 
in  a place  for  a time ; also,  the  time  of  abode. 
Sojournment,  so-jum'inent,  s.  Temporary  ren- 
dence,  as  tliat  of  a stranger  or  traveller.  | 

Soke. — See  Soc.  | 

Sol,  sol,  §.  (Latin.)  In  kfythology,  the  Sun,  which 
was  an  object  of  veneratioD  among  the  andenta, 
particularly  among  the  Heraiana,  by  whom  it  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mithras.  Apollo, 
Pheebua,  and  Sol,  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  , 
deity.  The  name  given  by  the  ancient  alchymists  ' 
to  gold.  In  Heraldiy,  the  gold  colour  in  the  coals  : 
of  sovereign  princes.  In  Musk,  the  fifth  note  o^ 
the  gamut.  In  France,  a former  copper  emn  of 
the  value  of  5 centimee, — see  Son.  In  Switier-  i 
land,  a copper  coin  and  money  of  aoooont.— See  i 
also  Son.  I 

Sola,  sola,  s.  The  Indian  luime  of  the  plant  ■ 
£scliynomene  aspera  of  Unnieus.  I 

Solace,  aol'ase,  v.  a.  (toUautrty  Ital.  from  so&M^im?i,  I 
aolace,  comfort,  Lai.)  To  console ; to  cheer ; to  ' 
allay ; to  aasuage ; — r.  n.  to  take  comfort ; to  be  | 
cbeer^  or  relieved  in  grief — (obaolete  aa  a neuter 
verb); 

One  poor  attd  loving  ehtid. 

But  one  Uiing  to  rvjolee  and  totaca  In, 

And  cruel  death  hath  catebsd  It  from  my  sight— 
Sttait. 

— $.  comfort  in  grief ; that  which  relievea  in  dls- 
tress. 

Solacement,  sol'iLAc-ment,  ».  The  act  of  comfort- 
ing ; the  state  of  being  solaced. 

SOLACIous,  so-la'»hus,  0.  AflbreUng  solace. — Ob- 
solete. 

It  Is  a sfitaeyotia  voice  when  It  raUetb,  rellevetb,  and 
qalckeoetb  the  desolate  oonseitinoe  with  eomfurtable  pro- 
mises.—Bolr  (1660). 

SoLANACEiS,  ao-la-na'so-e,  $.  ($olanumy  one  of  the 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exc^^ous  plants, 
consisting  of  herbs  or  shnibs,  with  alternate  undi- 
vided or  lobed  leaves ; calyx  usually  five-cleft, 
rarely  four-cleft ; pennaneot ; inferior ; corolla  mo- 
Dopetalous,  bypogynous ; stamens  epipeUlous,  and 
equal  in  numbo  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  alternating  with  them ; ovarium  many-seedod ; 
style  one ; seeds  numerous. 

Solandra,  to-lan'dra,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  D.  C 
Solander.)  A «nus  of  plants : Order,  Solanacem. 
Solan-goose,  solan-goos,  f.  The  Gannet,  or  aqua- 
tic fowl  Pelicanos  baMntu,  a native  of  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

SoLANiNB,  sola-nine,  a.  A vegetable  principle 
which  ocenrs  in  several  species  of  solannm,  and  is 
found  in  oonriderable  quantity  in  the  shoots  of  po- 
tatoes which  have  germinated  in  a dark  cellar ; it 
is  obtained  in  light  feathery  crystals  of  a pearly 
lustre ; it  neutralizes  acids,  forming  crystaUzable 
salts,  which  have  an  acrid  taste,  It  is  highly 
poisonous.  Snpposed  formnla,  CS4  H68  NOag. 
Solano,  lo-la'no,  $,  (Spanish.)  A hot,  oppressive 
wind,  which  occasionally  blows  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spsin  : it  is  a modification  of  the  sirocco. 

SoLANi  M,  ao-U'num,  $.  (loitin.)  Nightshade,  a 
genus  of  plants,  type  of  the  order  Solaiucee.  S. 
tuberosum  is  the  common  potato. 

Solar,  solar,  a.  (^foi'drey  Fr.  so/,  the  sun,  Lat) 
Pertaining  to  the  snn;  measured  by  the  revoln- 
tions  of  the  sun.  In  Astrology,  born  under  the 
peculiar  influence  of  the  sun.  In  Botanr,  tolar 
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Jioittrt  tre  fiow«n  which  open  and  ihut  daily  at 
certain  determinate  boon.  In  Anatomy,  totnr 
an  aaecmbUge  of  ganglia,  which  are  distii* 
bated  to  all  the  divtsioiu  of  the  aorta.  In  Aatm> 
nomy,  tohr  cycle,  a period  of  28  yeara,  which 
being  eUpeed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letteii  re- 
tain to  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  aociNding  to  the  Julian  Calender. 
8ohr  montA,  the  time  which  the  sim  takes  to  ran 
throagh  one  entire  sign  of  the  ecliptic : the  mean 
quanti^  of  vdiich  ia  ^ days,  10  hoors,  29  min- 
atee,  5 seconds.  Solar  ipecfnnn, — see  onder 
Prismatic.  Solar  tpoU,  sp^  obeerrabls  oo  the 
\ son’s  disc : some  of  these  rary  from  mere  points 
I to  50,000  miles  in  diameter.  Solar  system,  that 
:{  oolloctiuQ  of  bodies  which  contains  the  son,  the 
I planets  which  rerolre  rotind  him,  their  satellites, 

I and  such  periodic  comets  as  hare  had  thehr  returns 
sooceastully  predicted.  The  following  are  the 
^ names  of  the  primary  planets  in  their  order  from 
I the  son ; to  each  name  is  prefixed  the  sign  that 
stands  for  it  in  astronomical  works,  and  a funiliar 
object  is  made  to  represent  the  oomparatiTe  bulk  of 
each.  Suppose  the  sun,  characterised  by  the  mark 
‘ 0,  to  be  reprewnted  by  a globe  4 feet  in  diameter, 

* then  ^ Mercury  would  be  represented  by  a grain  of 
mnstard-seed — $ Venos,  by  a pea-^^  the  Earth, 

,!  a pea — ^ Mara,  a rather  Urge  pin's  bead — 
Vesta,  ^ Jono,  P Ceres,  f Pallas,  ^ Hebe, 
Iris,  and  'I'  Astrea,  each  by  a grain  of  sand— 
21  Jupiter,  a moderately -sued  orange — 1^  Satnrn, 
a small  orange — ^ Unuins,  a full-sised  cherry  or 
small  plum.  Keptune,  diacorered  23d  September, 
1847,  St  a distance  of  3200  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  round  which  be  rerolvee  in  167  years,  Is 
represented  by  the  trident  which  characterises 
the  god  of  the  eea,  whose  name  be  bears.  Of 
these  bodies,  the  following  have  been  aaoertaioed 
to  have  satellites  revolving  round  them The 
Earth,  one ; Jupiter,  four ; Saturn,  aeven ; and 
Uranus,  idx. 

SoLARH’M,  so-ls'rf-nm,  a.  A genus  of  Molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  Trochinm,  or  top-shells ; the  shells 
of  which  are  nearly  discoid ; not  perlaceous ; no 
spirs;  aperture  angulated  and  smooth  witliin; 
the  ^ge  acute:  the  lips  wanting:  FamQy,  Tro- 
chidc.  In  Roman  Aiitiqmty,  a piece  of  ground  in 
some  elevated  sitaatioa,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
made  very  level,  where  they  used  to  walk  for  the 
I sake  of  air  and  exerrise. 

I Sold,  solde.  PreL  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  fo 
I $tU; — 4,  {touldy  old  Fr.)  Military  pay. — Obsolete. 

I SoLDAN.— See  Sultan. 

I SoLDAKBLLA,  sol-dan-ella,  a.  (dim.  of  aoluAia,  a 
I shilling,  LaL  the  round  leaves  being  like  pieces  of 
j tnooey.)  A genu  of  plants : Order,  PrimuUcese. 

Solder,  aaw'dur,  r.  a.  (aoiMter,  Fr.)  To  unite  or 
' fitsten  by  a metallic  cement ; to  mend  or  unite ; — 
a.  a metallic  cement,  employed  to  unite  pieces  of 
K metal,  by  being  fused  between  them. 

I .Sot.DERBS,  saw'der-tir,  a.  One  who  solders. 

I SoLDEEiNO,  sawder-ing,  a.  The  process  of  uniting 
the  sarfaces  of  metals,  by  the  Inte^ention  of  a more 
I fitaible  metal,  wbkh,  being  melted  on  each  surface, 

ser%’ee,  partly  by  chemical  attraction,  and  partly 
I by  cohe«ive  f»rce,  to  bind  them  together. 

I SOLDKViLLA,  tol-de-viJ'la,  a.  (so  named  by  T.«gMi»A, 

I in  honour,  apparently,  of  some  person  of  that 

I name.)  A genu  of  Coropoaite  plants:  Suborder, 

I TabuUflonr.  1 
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Soldier,  solejor,  a.  (ao/d<rt,  Fr.  from  $oHduf.  a 
piece  of  money,  the  pay  of  a soldier,  LaL)  A war-  { 
rior;  one  who  aerTn  in  the  army  for  pay.  In  I 
common  parUnoe,  a private,  in  oontradistinctiDn 
ftom  an  officer.  Stldior-trondy  the  West  Indian 
shrub  Jugs  parpurea,  a remarkably  elegant  planL 
SoLDiEEKBS,  Bolejur-ea,  a.  A fonale  warrior.—  i 
Kot  used.  I 

Hononrsd  Hippnllta,  | 

Most  dreaded  Amaxonlao ; anUurfM,  U 

That  can  equally  poise  stenmeea  with  pitv.—  < 

Amm.  iMd>1eL  i{ 

SoLDIEELnCE,  sole'jor-Uke,)  a.  Like  a soldier,  or  ' 
SoLDiEELT,  sole'jur-le,  f in  a manner  becom-  | 
ing  a soldier;  brave;  martia] ; heroic.  ' 

Soldiership,  solejur-ship,  a.  Militiiy  ^aracter 
or  skill ; behaviour  becoming  a soldier. 

SoLDiBRT,  sole'jur-e,  a.  Soldiers  oollectirely ; sol* 
diership ; military  service.  * 

SoLDlNS,  sol'dins,  a.  (from  Soldin,  their  leader.)  A ‘ 
sect  of  Greek  sdiunatics,  who  appeared  about  the  ' 
middle  of  the  fifth  oentary.  They  altered  the  man*  | 
ner  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Their  priests  | 
ofibred  gold,  tbeir  deacons  incense,  and  their  sub*  i 
deacou  myrrh,  in  hnitation  of  the  like  offerings  by  .1 
the  wise  men,  made  to  the  infant  Jesus.  \\ 

Sole,  sole,  a.  (Saxon,  aoof,  Dutch.)  The  bottom  ^ 
of  the  foot;  and  by  a figure,  the  foot  itself;  the  i 
foot  of  the  ^oe ; the  part  of  anything  that  touches  j 
the  gronnd r.  a.  to  furnish  with  s sole ; s fish 
of  the  genu  Sotea; — cu  single;  only.  In  Law, 
not  married.  Sole  corporation^  one  person  and 
his  rooceBson  who  are  l^ndly  incorporated  in  order  | 
to  give  them  some  1^^  capaoties  and  advantages,  [ 
particularly  that  of  perpetuity,  whicli,  in  tbeir  na-  j 
tural  persons,  they  could  not  have  hod. — BkmrU. 

In  Ships,  sole  of  tMe  rodtier,  a piece  of  timber  at-  { 
tacbed  to  the  lower  part  of  It,  to  render  it  nearly  ' 
level  with  the  false  ked.  | 

SoLBA,  so1e-a,  #.  (lAtin,  a kind  of  sandal,  from  its  | 
reeemblance  to  the  foot)  The  Sole,  a genu  of  i 
flat  fisbee:  Family,  Pleuronectidis.  I 

SoLECiSB.  sore-rise,  r.  n.  To  commit  solecisms. 
SOLETISM,  eore-rism,  s.  (toloikiitmoe,  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Soloeci,  a people  of  Attica,  who, 
being  transplanted  to  Cilicia,  lost  the  purity  of  I 
tbeir  language.)  Impropriety  in  language.  It  Is  I 
dUtinguisbed  fiom  a barWism,  for  this  may  be  in 
one  word,  bat  a solecism  must  be  of  more ; any 
unfitnesR  or  impropriety.  i 

SoLECIST,  sol'e-sist,  $.  One  who  commits  solecism?. 
SoLBCiSTiC,  Bol-e-sis'tik.  \ o.  Incorrect ; in-  j 
SoLBCIBTtCAL,  aol-e-sU'te-k«l, } congruous.  | 

SoLRCisTiCALLT,  sol-o*ris'te-kal*le,  odL  In  a eole- 
dstic  manner. 

Solely,  Bol'le,  ad  Singly;  alone;  only. 

SoLBMH,  soKeni,  a.  (sotenW,  Fr.  eofa«i»e,  Itsl.) 
Religioariy  grave : awful;  sober;  formal;  affect- 
edly eeriou;  sacred,  as  a tolenm  oath;  marked  J 
with  snlemnities,  as  aaotemn  day.  Solemn  brent/\- 
ing,  diffusing  or  inspiring  solemnity  of  feeling. 
SoLRMMXATlOE,  sol-em-ne-xa'shun,  $.  The  act  of  , 
solemnizing;  celebration. 

Solemnize,  sol'em-nite,  r.  a.  (Wmaf'ce,  Fr  ) To 
dignify  or  commemorate  by  solemn  ceremonies ; 
to  pcrfrirm  with  legal  and  rittul  ceremonies,  as,  to  , 
toirmnize  a marrUge ; to  make  grave  or  religiouly 
serious,  as,  to  ao/enwiw«  the  mind. 

SoLEMifiZBR,  sol'em-ni-mr,  $.  One  who  performs 
a solemn  rite. 
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1 SOLEMNESS— 60LEUS.  SOI.FA— SOLID. 

SoLEMVBSft,  Bol'em-nes,  § State  or  qoality  be- 
iog  solemn ; solemnity ; granty  of  mann^'r. 

Solemnity,  sol-em'ne-te,  «.  Fr.)  Re- 

ligious ceremony;  celebration  or  ceremony  with 
awful  observance ; gravity ; steady  seriousness  ; 
aflcctcd  gravity ; grave  staUdlnesa. 

Solemnly,  sol'em-le,  ad.  With  reverence  and  re- 
ligious awe ; with  official  fonnalitiee  and  due  au- 
thority ; with  formal  state ; with  affected  gravity. 

SoLBN,  Bolen, »,  (Greek,  a tube.)  A genus  of  Mol- 
luscs; shells  very  straight,  broad,  and  equal 
length  througbont ; um bones  very  small  and  ter- 
minal ; cardinal  teeth  small ; ligament  long  and 
external : Family,  Blyadc.  k Surgery,  an  oblong 
box  or  case  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fracturod 
limbs. 

SOLBNACBA,  so-len-a'sc-a,  $.  The  name  given  by 
Laioarck  to  a family  of  bivalve  >iollusca,  including 
the  genera  Solen,  Panopea,  and  Glycymeris. 

SoLENANTliA,  so-Ien-an'tAa,  s.  (soi^  a tube,  and 
oatAos,  a fiower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Australia : Order,  Rhamnacow. 

SoLENANTHUB,  so-lun-an'tAus,  s.  (sofas,  a tube,  and 
on/Aos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives 
of  Altaia : Order,  Boraginoce*. 

SOLENCCBTis,  so-lett-kur'tis,  s.  (sofai,  a tube,  and 
kurtoM,  bent,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Solonine,  the 
shclb  of  which  are  depressed,  thin,  transverse,  and 
oblong  ovate;  the  valTee  slightly  gaping  at  one 
extremity  ; cardinal  teeth  and  umbones  nearly 
central. 

SoLKNKiXA,  so-len-ells,  a.  (dim.  of  Solen.)  A 
genus  of  the  Soleninse,  in  which  the  shells  are  oval 
and  compressed ; epidermis  glossy ; the  binge 
maipn  nearly  straight;  cardinal  teeth  wanting; 
posterior  Ute^;  tMth  numerous  snd  sharp ; an- 
terior end  Boinewbit  truncated : Family,  ilyodic. 

Soleness,  sole'ncs,  a.  (from  Sole.)  Singleness; 
state  of  being  sole  or  alone. 

SOLENONATUUS,  so-l»-Da'tAua,  a.  (aofat,  a tube,  and 
jfnaUioi,  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Syngnathidse,  or  Pipe-fiah  family. 

SOLBNIA,  so-ie'ne-a,  $.  ($olen^  a tube,  Gr.  b allnrion 
to  the  tubular  nature  of  the  froada.)  A genus  of 
Algsc:  Order,  Confervacew. 

SOLENIK.E,  80-le-ni'ne,  s.  (sofas,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A aubfamily  of  the  Myadic,  or  gapmg  bivalves; 
the  shells  generally  Unear,  and  always  open  at  both 
extremities ; the  cardbal  teeth  distinct. 

SoLBMiTB,  solen-ite,  a.  A fossil  Solen,  of  which 
Lamarck  describes  five  species  ss  occurring  m the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

SoLEMODON,  so-len'o-don,  s.  (lofai,  a tube,  and 
odoiu,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  insectivorous 
Mammals,  established  by  Brandt.  It  consists  of  a 
sbgle  spedes,  S.  paradoxus,  from  Hispaniola,  hav- 
ing a habit  between  that  of  the  shrews  and  opos- 
sums. 

SOLBNoiD,  sole-noyd,  s.  (sofai,  a tube,  sod  eidos, 
resemblance,  Gr.)  A small  electrical  current  which 
returns  bto  itself. 

SOLENO8TOMA,  Bo-len-os'to-ma,  s.  (so/cw,  a tube, 
and  sUma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes: 
Family,  Syngnatbida^ 

SOLETELLINA,  Bo-Ic-tel-li'na,  s.  (toUn  and  teJHna.) 
A genus  of  bivalve  Mollosco,  the  shells  of  which 
are  oval  oblong,  compressed  with  sharp  edges, 
both  of  which  are  curved ; the  umbones  subinedhin, 
and  not  projeetbg  much : Family,  Myadm. 

SoLFi.'S,  so-Ie'ua,  s.  (aoJeo,  a sole,  lat.)  In  Ana- 
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tomy,  a muscle  of  the  leg,  shaped  like  a sole-fish* 

It  ari!«e8  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  &c.  and  is 
inserted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  extends  the  foot* 

SoLFA.  BoPfa,  r.  II.  To  exercise  tho  voice  when 
learning  to  sing,  tu  which  the  svUablcft,  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  si,  arc  applicable  to  their  respective 
notes  b the  exercise ; — a.  the  exercise  of  solfumg. 

SoLFAlNO,  solTa-bg,  9.  In  Musk,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  exercise  solfa ; the  singing  of  a piece 
of  music  at  sight  with  the  syllables  of  the  gamuL 

SOLPATABA,  sol-fa-ta'ra,  s.  (Latb,  from  SollUtvrra, 
a mountain  of  Naples.)  A volcanic  vent  emitting 
sulphur  snd  sulphurous  compounds. 

Solicit,  so-Us1t,  r.  a.  (toliciio,  Lat.)  To  impor- 
tune ; to  entreat ; to  call  to  action ; to  try  to  ob- 
tain ; to  invite ; to  disturb  or  disquiet. — A Latia- 
iam  rarely  used. 

Bat  anxious  fcart  soltrir  my  weak  breasL— 7>ry<iea. 

Solicitation,  so-lU-e-ta'shon, «.  Act  of  soliciting ; 
importunity;  invitaUon;  excitement. 

SouciTOB,  so-lisVtnr,  «.  One  who  solicits.  In 
Law,  the  professional  designation  of  a person  ad- 
mitt^  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Cliancery,  b the 
conduct  01  suits,  &c.  In  a Court  of  Common  Law, 
he  U called  an  attorney.  Solicilor-gm^ral,  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  holds  his  office  by  patent, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  attorney-general,  with  whom 
he  is  associated  b the  manngnnont  of  the  legal 
busbess  of  the  crown  and  public  offices.  In  Scot- 
land, a iolicitor  is  the  same  as  an  attorney  b Eng* 
land.  He  is  inferior  to  a writer  to  the  signet,  and 
practises  b the  inferior  courts. 

Solicitous,  so-lis'e-tos,  0.  (*o//cfaa,  LaL)  Care- 
ful; anxious;  very  desirous,  as  to  obtain  some- 
thing ; concerned,  as  respecting  an  unknown  but 
interesting  event,  usnally  followed  by  aitout  or  f<rr. 

Solicitously,  so-lisVtns-le,  ad.  Anxiously ; with 
care  and  concern. 

Solicitousness,  so-lis'e-tus-oes,  s.  SoUdtuds. 

SoLiciTRESS,  so-lis'e-trca,  #.  A female  who  solicits 
or  peUtions. 

SoLiciTUDB,  so-Iis'e-tnde,  s.  (toUciUdo^  Lat.) 
Anxiety;  carefulness. 

Solid,  s^ld,  a,  (so/k/w,  Lat.  $oIide,  Fr.)  Hard ; 
firm ; compact ; full  of  matter,  or  not  hollow,  as 
aso^WglotM;  not  fluid;  havbg  all  the  geometrical 
dimensions  ; strong  ; sound  ; not  a’eakly  ; not 
empty ; not  fight,  trifling,  or  superfidaL  In  Bo- 
tany, of  a fleshy,  uniform,  undivided  substance,  as 
a bulb  or  root.  In  Geomrtry,  solid  attyU.,  an  angle 
formed  by  three  or  more  plane  angles  meeting  iu  a 
pobt,  and  of  which  the  sum  of  all  the  plane  angles 
is  less  than  360*^.  SoHd problem,  a problem  which 
cannot  be  constructed  by  the  intersections  of 
strugfat  lines  and  circlea,  but  which  requires  for 
its  geometrical  construction  the  description  of  one 
or  more  conic  sectiona  Its  algebraical  solution  j 
leads  to  a cubic  or  biquadratic  equation.  A regu- 
lar solid  is  one  which  is  terminated  by  equal  and 
nmilar  planes,  so  that  the  apex  of  their  solid  angles  : 
may  be  bscribed  b a sphere, — see  under  Regular.  ; 
Solid  numbers,  numbers  arising  from  the  continued  | 
multiplication  of  three  factors,  as  30,  which  is  = 
5X2X8.  In  ililitory  language,  soHd  squares,  ; 
a square  body  of  troops ; a body  b whkh  tbe  ranks 
and  files  are  equal; — s.  a solid  substance.  In  ' 
Geometry,  a body  which  has  length,  breadth,  and  ' 
thickness ; or,  it  is  a body  contained  under  one 
or  mora  surfaces,  as  a sarface  is  under  one  or  more 
lines.  In  Anatomy  and  &(edieal  sdenoe,  the  solids 
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an  the  bones,  flesh,  &c.  of  animals,  in  distraction 
from  the  fluida. 

SOLiDAOA,  aol-e-da'ga,  a.  (totUo,  I nnite  or  oon- 
aolidate,  Let.  on  account  the  vulnerary  qiulitMa 
of  the  plants.)  Golden-rod,  a genus  of  Coinpoaite 
plants:  Subc^r,  Tubuliilone. 

SoLiDATE,  sol'e-date,  v.  a.  (aohJo,  Lat)  To  make 
•olid  or  firm. 

I This  ahlnlDfr  piece  of  lee 

i Tby  verse  spfitUU  and  crysUUse.-^Gjifti'jr. 

I SoLiDtncATioK,  ao-lid-e-fe-ka'shnn,  a.  (from  So- 
I lidifj.)  The  act  of  making  solid ; the  process  of 
! becoming  solid. 

i Solidify,  so-lid'e-fi,  r.  a.  (sofTcfua,  solid,  andyhcso, 

I I make,  Lat.)  To  make  solid  or  oooipiact ; — v.  n. 

! to  become  solid. 

^ SOLiDiflM,  aond-ixm,  a.  In  Theoretical  Medicine, 

I a doctrine  which  ascribes  to  the  fluids  of  the  ani- 
mal body  merely  a pasrive  and  subordinate  rank 
I in  the  phenomena  of  life,  which  it  regard!  as  reaid- 
I ing  easeutially  in  the  tolids. 

I S0LIDI8T,  sond-iat,a.  An  adherent  of  the  doctrme 
I of  solidism. 

I Solidity,  so-lid'e-te,  a.  The  state  of  bring  solid, 

I literally  and  figuratively ; hardness ; deority ; com- 

Ipactneas ; mo^  firmn^ ; validity.  In  Geometry, 
the  solid  contents  of  a body. 

SouDLY,  ooHd-le,  ad.  Firmly;  densely;  truly; 
on  firm  grounds. 

SouDKEss,  sorid-nea,  a.  The  qnali^  of  bring 
solid;  solidity. 

i SOLiDDNOULATES,  sol-e-dong'ga-lates,  s.  ($oHdm, 

I soli^  and  tni^iJa,  a hoof,  LsL)  A tribe  of  Mam* 
li  mali^  which  racludes  those  having  only  a rin^e  hoof 

I on  ea<^  foot,  as  the  hone,  ass,  : same  as  Soli- 
pedes. 

SoLn>[;MorLOD8,8o1-e-diing'ga-las,a.  Having  hoofs 
that  are  whole  or  not  cloven,  as  the  horse. 
SoLiriDlAX,  ao-Ie-fidVan,  a.  (aokir,  only,  alone,  and 

IJidei^  faith,  Lat.)  In  Theology,  one  who  main* 
tains  that  faith  alone  is  sufflaent  for  salvation ; — 
a.  holding  the  tenets  of  SoUfidiana. 
j SouriDiAKisx,  sol-e-fid'yan-ixm,  a.  Tbs  doctrine 
I or  tenets  of  SoUfidisns. 

Soliloquize,  ao-Ul'o-kwixo,  v.  n,  (from  SoSloqny.) 
To  ntta*  a solDoqnj. 

i Soliloquy,  so-lilVkire,  a.  (aoftZofue,  Fr.  aofria, 

I alone,  and  fo^vor,  I Q)eak,  Lat.)  A to 

I one’s  self ; a duconrse  ntteisd  In  aolitnde ; a writ- 

ten compoaitioD,  reciting  what  it  is  supposed  a 
person  speaks  to  himself. 

I SOLIPED,  sol'e-ped,  a.  (aofuftta,  aoUd,  and  />e<,  peefea, 
a foot,  Lat.)  An  animal  wboee  hoofs  are  not 
I cloven. — See  Solipedea  and  Solidungulatca. 

SOLtPEDES,  BO-le-pe'dis,  a.  A tribe  of  angt^ted 
quadruped  comprising  the  horse  and  its  allies, 
the  SM  and  aebras,  to  which,  as  aberrant  genera, 
are  added  the  camels  and  lamas.  The  tribe  Is 
distinguished  by  having  hot  one  apparent  toe  upon 
each  foot,  or,  in  other  worda,  a ringle  and  undi- 
vided boc^. 

SouTAiBB,  sriVtare,  a.  (French.)  A person  who 
lives  in  solitude ; a recluse ; 

Yoor  eoDverMUoD  has  spoiled  me  fbr  a seliiairs.— Ajm, 
an  ornament  for  the  neck. 

Before^  a toiivtirt ; behind, 

A twisted  ribbon.— 

SoLlTARiAK,  Bol-e-ta'ro-an,  a.  A hermit. 
Solitarily,  sol'e-ta-re-le,  ad.  In  solitude ; alone ; 
withoot  oompanva 
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Solitariness,  sol'e-ta-re-nes,  a.  The  state  of  be< 
ing  alone ; retirement ; aolitnde ; kmelineaa. 
SoLiTARlus,  aol-e-ta're-ns,  a.  (Lathi,  solitary;  sub* 
atontively,  the  hermit. ) In  Astronomy,  an  obseuro 
constellation  situated  a little  above  Centanrus,  near 
the  tail  of  HydriL 

Solitary,  ool'e-ta-re,  a.  Living  alone;  ringle; 
retired ; remote  from  company ; lonely ; gloomy ; 
dismal  In  Botany,  applied  to  pedunclM  when 
there  is  only  one  on  the  same  plant,  or  when  they 
stand  singly  in  the  same  plsM ; to  seeds,  when 
there  is  only  one  in  a pericarp  ;«#.  one  who  Uvea 
alone ; a hermit. 

SoLiTAURiLiA,  sol-e-Uw-ril'e-a,  a.  (Latin.)  In 
Mythology,  feasts  institated  at  Borne  in  honour  of 
Mars,  to  whom  was  ofilered  a boll,  a ram.  and  a I 
boar,  after  they  had  been  led  thrice  round  the  army  . 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  purify  the  , 
soldiers  by  these  aacrificea.  They  were  also  used  ' 
on  private  oocasiona,  and  led  round  the  ground,  ; 
fields,  kc,  to  preserve  them  from  stonns  and 
tempests.  ^ 

Solitude,  solVtude,  a.  (ao/frurio,  Lat)  Lonrii&eis;  ’ 
a lonely  life ; a lonely  place ; a desert.  i | 

SOLtVA,  ao-U'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  Salvator  SoUva,  a • | 
Spanish  botanist  and  phyridan.)  A genus  of  I 
Coroporite  plants : Suborder,  Tabnhflons.  [i 

SOLIYAOANT,  so-liv'a-gant,  o.  (aofisooua,  from  aolaa,  | 
alooe,  and  rojfOTt  1 wander,  Lat)  Wandering  |i 
alone.  J 

SOLLAR,  aollar,  t.  (from  aof,  the  sun,  Lat  its  bring  ! 
nearest  the  sun.)  A gar^ ; an  upper  room.— > 
Obsolete.  i 

SoLLBcrro,  aol-le-se'to,  a.  (Italian,  penrive.)  In  . 
Mnric,  a term  denoting  that  the  movement  is  to  1 
be  performed  in  a mournful  manner.  It  also  means 
that  the  music  is  to  be  performed  carefully. 

Solly  A,  uone-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  R.  H.  Sriiy,  Esq.) 

A genus  of  plants : Family,  Fittosporae. 
SoLiuzATiON,  sol-me-aa'shttit,  a.  (from  Sol,  Mi,  &e.)  ] 
In  Muric,  a solfaing ; a rep^tko  of  the  notes  of  ; 
the  gamut 

Solo,  solo,  s.  (Italian,  alone.)  In  Muric,  a move- 
ment, or  part  of  a movement,  in  which  only  one 
voice  or  instrument  b empli^r^.  I 

Solomon’s  Seal. — See  Priygouatum.  i 

SoLORiNA,  so-Io-ri'na,  a.  (aoka,  solid,  and  fMOS,  a 
akin,  Or.  in  allurion  to  the  firm  texture  of  the  I 
frond.)  A genus  of  lichens : Tribe,  Idiothalami.  . 
SoLPuoiD^  Bol-pqj'e-de,  a.  A family  cf  tracheal  i 
Arachnides,  the  speciea  of  which  are  usually  oovered 
with  long  hair  or  spines.  ' 

Solstice,  sorstb,  a.  (aotetfwsi,  from  aof^  tbs  ran,  | 
and  Ho,  1 stan^  Lat)  The  time  at  which  the  . 
son  b at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator, 
and  when  its  dianisl  motion  in  decUnstion  cesses.  | 
Thb  happens  at  midsomroer  and  midwinter,  or 
when  the  sun  airives  at  the  tropk  of  CsDoer  and  | 
the  tropb  of  Capriooro,  the  one  being  on  the  21A  { 
of  June,  the  longest  day  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  other  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  1 
shortest  day.  | 

Solstitial,  sol-stbh'al,  u.  Pertaining  to  a solstioe ; { 
happening  at  a sobtice.  SoUtitial  rotyro,  a great  ! 
cir^  of  the  globe,  passtng  through  the  sobtUial  ! 
points,  and  uiterseciing  the  equinoctial  oolure  at 
light  anglee  in  the  p<^  of  the  world.  SoMiiai 
pointa,  the  fiirat  prints  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
bring  the  prints  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  tiie  sun 
arrives  at  the  time  of  the  solstices. 
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1 SOLUBIUTY— SOME.  SOMERVILUTE— SOMNaOQUISM.  ] 

j Solubility,  soUti-btlVte,  $.  (Crom  SolaUe.)  The 
quality  of  being  soluble. 

Soluble,  solV^  a.  (so^u&tlu,  from  eolbo,  I melt, 
Let.)  Susceptible  of  beiug  dlaeolTed  in  e fluid; 
eepeble  of  solutioo. 

SOLU^EifUS,  •ot'u-bloiiee,  s.  SotnlnU^. 

SoLcn,  ao-loot',  <L  Let)  Lb  Botany, 

loose;  not  adb^ng;  opposed  to  adnate.  Bacon 
uses  it  in  a general  senae  for  loose ; free ; and  also 
as  a verb,  to  diseolre. 

SOLunoB,  Bo>hi'abun,  s.  (Ftench,  sofrtfio,  from  so/oo, 
1 melt,  looaeo,  or  disaolTe,  LaL)  The  act  of  s»- 
narating  the  parts  by  means  of  a fluid ; a dissolr- 
mg;  the  result  obtaiaed  by  such  process:  thus, 
in  dissolring  salt  in  water,  we  obtain  a eolation  of 
the  salt,  the  term  being  applied  both  to  the  act  of 
eomUnation  and  to  the  result  of  the  process ; re- 
•oloUoo of s doubt;  explanation;  rdease ; dischaige ; 
delireraoce.  In  Mathematics,  ^e  geometrical  con- 
BtruetioQ  of  a problem,  or  the  algebraical  expres- 
sion of  its  ccnmtions  by  an  equation  which  fpves 
the  ralue  of  the  unknown  quantity.  In  Pathology, 
the  termination  of  a disease.  In  Surgery,  sobuion 
q/*  eotUinui^^  a dissolmg  the  unitr  and  continuity 
OC  parts,  as  in  wounds,  fractures,  ok. 

Bolutitb,  snru-tir,  a.  Tending  to  diasoWe ; looaen- 
ing  t****^™^ 

SoLTABiLiTT,  soI-Ta-bUVte,  \ $.  Ability  to  pay 

SoLVABLBBESS,  sorTs-bl-nes,/  all  just  debts. 

Solvable,  sol'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  ho  solved,  re- 
solved, or  explained ; that  can  be  paid. 

Solve,  solv,  r.  a.  (sofro,  Lat)  Properly,  to  looeen 
or  separate  the  parts  of  an^hing — hence,  to  ex- 
plain ; to  resolve ; to  unfold ; to  clear  up ; to  re- 
move ; to  dissipate,  as  to  tolvt  doubts.  In  Iaiw, 
soleit  ad  diom  (^be  paid  on  the  day),  a pleading  by 
a defendant  in  an  action  of  debt  ou  bond,  dec.  to 
the  effect  that  the  money  was  paid  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed.— Arch,  Proct 

SoLVEBCT,  sol'yen-ae,  «.  (ao/mu,  Lat)  Ability  to 
pay  all  just  debts. 

SoLVEKU,  sol'vend,  s.  A snbstance  to  be  dissolved. 

Solvent,  solv'ent,  i.  A fluid  in  which  a solid  sub- 
stance can  be  diasolved ; — a.  having  U>e  power  of 
diseolring ; able  to  pay  all  just  debts ; sufficient  to 
pay  all  just  debts. 

Solver,  sorvur,  s«  One  who  solves  or  explains. 

SOMATERIA,  som-s-te're-a,  i.  A genus  of  the  Fu- 
ligolinse,  or  Sea-docks:  Family,  Anatlihe. 

Somatic,  so-mst Ik,  \ a.(aomoli(»a,  from  soma, 

SOMATICAL,  80-mst'e-knl,  / a body,  Or.)  Corpo- 
real ; pertaining  to  a b^y. 

SOMATiST,  som'a-tist,  s.  (tomatikoi,  material,  from 
soma,  b^,  Gr.)  In  Theology,  one  who  admits 
the  existence  of  corporeal  or  material  beings  only ; 
a materialist 

SOMATOLOOT,  som-a-toFo-je,  t.  (soma,  body,  and 
loffoOf  a diaooorse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  material- 
ist In  Anatomy,  a discourse  or  treatise  on  the 
human  body. 

SOMATOTOMT,  8om-a-toi'o-me,  s.  (soma,  a body, 
and  tome,  incision,  Gr.)  The  dissection  of  the 
fanman  body. 

Sombre,  som'bnr,  a.  (French,  from  somdro,  a shade, 
Span.)  Dnll ; doi^y ; dusky ; gloomy. 

SOMBROUS,  som'broa,  o.  Gloomy. 

SOMBBOUBBESS,  som'bms-nea,  s.  State  of  bring 
•ombrous. 

Some,  nun,  a.  (Saxon.)  A word  which  denotes  an 
todeterminato  quantity  or  number,  as  some  bread. 

some  people.  It  also  denotes  something  not  ex-  1 
actly  known  or  spedfied  as  an  individual,  as  some 
aiiiinal  has  done  this ; or  as  to  time  at  some  period 
or  other  of  our  Uvea.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
noon.  1 

Somt  flee  the  dty,  §om  the  bermltoge^^^Idr*  I 

As  an  affix  to  adjectives  it  indicates  a d^ree  of  ' 
the  quality,  aa  jrto^me,  biyihsome,  See.  Its  com-  | 
pounds  ai9^-oomedo<fy,  a person  unknown  or  un- 
certain ; a person  of  ctstderation. 

Boasting  himself  to  be  ssowtorfy.— Acts  r.  | 

iSomedeo^  in  some  degree — (obsolete).  5oms-  ; 

how,  one  way  or  other;  in  some  way  not  yet  1 
known.  Somethutff,  an  mdetorminato  or  unknown  ; 
event ; a subetanoe  or  material  thing,  indetermi-  j 
nate,  unknown,  or  not  spedfled ; a part  or  portion  ; 
more  or  less;  a Uttle;  an  infinite  quantity  or  ; 
degree;  distance,  not  great.  Sometme,  once;  i 
fonneriy ; st  one  time  or  other  hereafter.  Somo-  : 
rimer,  at  tiroea;  at  interrab;  not  always;  now  ^ 
and  then ; at  one  time ; opposed  to  another  time.  ■ 
Somewhat,  as  a noun,  something,  thongh  oncer-  j 
tain  what ; more  or  leas ; not  a certain  degree,  but  < 
indeterminate ; a part  greater  or  loss ; aa  an  ad-  ; 
verb,  in  some  degm  or  quality.  Somewhere,  in 
some  place  unknown  or  not  spedfied ; in  one  place  | 
or  another.  Somewhde,  once ; for  a time— (ob- 
solete.) Somewhither,  to  some  or  determinate  place. 

SOMBRVILLITB,  som'er-vU-Uto,  s.  (in  honour  id  Dr. 
Somenrille,  said  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  mineral) 
A mineral  of  a pale  doll  yellow  oolonr  and  vitreous  \ 
lustre,  which  occurs  among  the  andent  scoria  of  ; 
Veeuvias.  Comporition — silica,  43.96;  lime,  ; 

81.67;  magnesia,  8.83 ; alumina,  0.50 ; protoxide  ^ 
of  iron,  2.00 : habeas,  under  6.0.  | 

SoMiLEPne,  som-s-lep'tis,  $.  (soma,  the  body,  and  | 
lepie,  a sc^  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  the  l^y  of  1 
which  is  lanceolate,  much  compressed,  and  covered  1 
with  small  but  conspicuous  scales. 

SoMMiTB,  Bom'mite,  s.  In  Mineralogy,  the  asms  as  \ 
KcpheUoe,  so  eall^  from  Monte  Somma,  a part  of  ' 
Veravioa,  where  it  occurs : it  is  of  a greyish  or 
greeaush-whito  colour;  it  is  found  in  grains,  or  in 
MTTtull  rix-sided  prisms ; fracture  concbuidal ; sur- 
face smooth  ana  even ; Instre  vitreous ; transpa- 
rent to  translacent ; brittle.  Comporition — rilica, 
44.11;  ahunina,  ^.78;  soda,  20.46;  moistnrs, 
0.62 : sp.  gr.  3.270 ; hardness  = 2.5. 

SoMBAMBULATiOB,  som-nam-ba-la'shun,  s.  ($om- 
nttf,  sleep,  and  amhalo,  I walk,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
walking  in  sleep. 

SoMBAMDULXBM,  tom-nam^-Usm,  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  walking  in  sleep. 

SOMBAMSUUBT,  som-nam'bu-Ust,  s.  A person  who 
walks  in  his  sleep. 

Somber,  sum'ner,  #.  A summoner  — Not  in  use. 

SoMBlFERous,  som-uif'er-os,  a.  (tomni/er,  from 
somnw,  sleep,  and  /era,  I bring,  Lat.)  Canring 
or  inducing  sleep ; soporifia 

SoMBinc,  som-niflk,  o.  (tommw,  sleep,  and^hao, 

I make,  1^)  Canring  rieep ; tanding  to  induce 
sleep. 

SOMBILOQUIBT,  som-nnVkwist,  a.  (eonuttu,  sleep, 
and  ioquor,  1 speak,  Lat.)  who  talks  in  his 

sleep. 

SoMNiLoquouB,  aom-nn'o-kwus,  a.  Apt  to  talk  m 
sleep, 

SoMBiLOQUT,  som-nil'o-kwe,  ) s.  A talking 

SoMBlLOQL'iSM,  Bom-nil'o-kwism,i  in  sleep. 
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S0MN1TES— SONGISa 


I 80MNITS8,  Born'iiiUe^X  «.  A sect  of  MobrnnuaedAn 
So2<MiTES,  soD'nitsef  / tnditiooUts  who  Admit 
the  Sowma  or  Somta,  a collection  of  tnulitions 
cunilAT  to  the  MishnA  of  the  Jews,  And  which  is 
equally  oonaidcred  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy. 
So)C2(OLE?cc£,  8om'no>lens,  \ s.  (sooiAO^entMt,  low 
SoM?f OLEKCT,  8om'Do>len-so,  / from  somnus, 

sleep.)  The  intermediAte  state  between  sleep  And 
waking;  drowsiness, 

SOMNOLK5T,  somWient,  a.  Sleepy;  drowsy. 
SoM^vus,  som'nns,  s.  (LAtin.)  In  Mytholi^,  the 
son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  and  brother  of  Death,  one 
of  the  infernal  deities,  who  presided  over  sleep. 
Son,  son,  s.  (Swedish,  svam,  Sansc.  and  Sax.  ntmu, 
Goth.  soAfi,  Genn.  ijns  or  sta,  Rus.)  A male 
child,  eorr^tive  to  father  or  mother;  a male 
descendant  however  distant^ hence,  in  the  plural, 
sons  signifies  descendants  in  general;  the  compel- 
lation  of  an  old  man  to  a young  one,  of  a confessor 
to  his  penitent,  or  of  a teaclier  to  his  disciple ; a 
term  of  afifection ; the  second  person  of  the  Trinity ; 
a native  or  inhabitant  of  a oountiy ; the  produce 
of  anything; 

Earth’s  tall  $m»,  the  oedar,  oak,  and  fin»^BU»ekmor». 
any  person  or  thing  in  which  the  relation  of  a son 
to  a father  is  perceived  or  imagined — hence,  in 
Scripture,  the  expiessionB  tons  of  kmw  of 
unu  of  Beltal^  denote  persons  possessing  the 
qualities  of  pride,  of  light,  of  BeBal,  as  childrra  in- 
herit the  qualiUes  of  their  parents.  Son-in-iato,  a 
man  married  to  one's  daughter.  In  Law,  ton  attatdt 
cErntene,  a plea  of  justification  in  an  action  of 
aseaolt  and  ^tery,  stating  that  the  plaintiff  made  | 
the  first  assault,  and  that  what  the  defendant  did 
woB  in  his  own  defence. 

Sonata,  so-nd'ta,  t.  (Italian,  firom  sonore,  to  sound.) 
In  Marie,  a comporition  executed  wholly  by  in- 
struments : it  is  generally  a free  comporition  for  ex- 
hibiting the  composer’s  powers,  without  confining 
him  within  the  rigid  mles^oounternointormeasnre. 
Sonatina,  son-a-te'na,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a 
abort  aud  easy  sonata, 

SoNCiil'S,  songicos,  $.  (soacAos,  Gr.  said  to  be  altered 
from  sompAos,  hollow  or  soft,  in  allurion  to  the 
soft  feeble  stem  of  the  plants.)  Sow-thistle,  a 
genus  of  Composite  plants  eff  the  thistle  kind ; 
Suborder,  TubuUfiors. 

SoNPB,  aoogd,  «.  In  Surgery,  the  French  term  for 
a probe.  &mde  a dard^  a kind  of  catheter,  fur- 
nished with  a stilette.  8omU  coniquoy  a conical 
silver  catheter. 

SoNO,  song,  t.  ( Saxon,  tanq^  Dan.  Germ,  and  Scotch.) 
That  which  is  song  or  uttered  with  musical  mo- 
dulatioDs  of  the  voke,  whether  of  tbs  human  voice 
or  that  of  a bird ; a little  poem  adapted  to  be 
sung ; a hymn ; a lay ; a strain ; a poem;  poetry; 
verse.  An  old  tong^  a mere  trifle. 

A hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  bononr,  was 
fbreed  by  a cobbler  to  resign  all  for  an  old  temg. — Additon. 
Song  of  Solomon,  a eanomcal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  Solomon  the  son  of  David. 
Song~birdy  a bird  which  sings. 

It  is  summer  now, 

Anil  the  teng^rd  sits  ou  the  leafy  bongh.*^ 

J.  UeikIer$om. 

Song-onnohM,  ennobled  in  song. 

SONOISH,  aongish,  o.  Containing  songs;  oon- 
listing  of  songs. — Kot  used. 

The  tdtgi^  pert  must  abound  In  the  eoftness  and 
▼arlnty  of  numbers,  Its  lutentlon  being  to  please  the 
bearing — Dn/den, 
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SON6CTER~SOOT. 


SONOSTBR,  song'stnr,  A One  who  rings;  one  thaDed 
in  singing ; not  often  applied  to  human  brings,  or 
only  in  sll^t  contempt ; a bird  that  sings. 
S02108TRB88,  soDg'stres,  a A female  ringer. 
SoMiFBROCS,  so-nif'er-ns,  a.  (soma,  sound,  and 
faxt,  I bear,  Lat.)  Sounding;  produong  simnd, 
SomcAii. — See  Sunniah. 

SoNNE&ATiA,  soa-ner-a'sbe-a,  a (in  hocMur  of  M. 
Sonneret,  a distinguished  French  traveller  and  , 
botanist)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Myitaoeie.  : 
SoKNET,  son'net,  a (French,  oonetta,  ItaL  toneia,  j 
Span.)  A short  poem  <d  fourteen  linea,  two 
stanins  of  four  veraea  each,  and  two  of  three  each,  | 
the  rhymes  being  adjusted  aocording  to  a particular  ; 
rule ; a short  poom ; — a.  a.  to  oompoae  sonnets.— 
Obsolete. 

Once  did  1 somsl  to  my  saint, 

Uy  soul  In  numbers  move ; 

Once  did  I tell  a tbousKud  UeA 
And  then  I was  in  love.— Jous. 

SoKKETEBR,  son-Dct-teer',  a A writer  of  sonnets; 
a (tmall  poet,  in  contempt. 

What  voful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 

In  some  starved  hackney  soniwteer  or  met— | 

Shakspere  uses  mumper,  and  tonneiiat  a abo  ‘ 
used  by  some  writerA  1 1 

SONOMKTBR,  so-nom'e-tuT,  A (sorhj,  sonod,  snd 
metnan,  a measure,  Lat)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  soonds,  or  the  intervals  of  sounda  I 
SONORiric,  so-no-riflk,  a.  (somtf,  sound,  and fado,  | 
I make,  Lat)  Producing  sound. 

SONORILA,  so-no-ri'la,  s.  (tooili  tonen-tla,  the  name  ' 
of  S.  Hacnlata,  in  the  Khassee  language.)  A 
genns  of  plants : Order,  Melastomacem. 

Sonorous,  so-no'ms,  a.  {tonona,  from  sound, 
Lat)  Giving  sound  when  struck;  louder  dear 
sounding;  high-sounding;  magnificent  of  sound. 
Sonorously,  so-no'rus-1^  ad.  With  sound ; with 
■ a high  sound. 

SoNORousNBss,  so-Do'rus-ues,  A The  quality  of 
being  sonorous.  1 

SoNSiiiP,  sunship,  t.  (from  Son.)  The  state  of 
being  a son,  or  of  having  the  rvlatiotislup  of  a son; 
filiation ; the  character  of  ■ son. 

SoooRA,  sood'ra,  $.  In  Hindustan,  the  lowest  of 
the  pure  Himloo  casteA 

SooFEB,  soo'fe,  f.  Among  Mohammedans,  an  infidel 
SooPKBiBM,  stl-felzm,  a Mohammedan  infidelity. 
So4^LiMAB,  au-le-mavs',  $.  A people  of  Western 
AfricA  i 

SOOLOO,  su-loo',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  m, 
the  Souloo  Isles,  a chain  of  islands  extending  in  a ! 
northerly  direction  from  tlie  north-eastern  extrem-  ! 
ity  of  Borneo,  from  the  4tb  to  the  7tb  degrees  of  { 
north  latitude;— A an  Inhabitant  of  the  Soukio 
IslcA  I 

Soon,  soon,  ad.  (sono,  Sax.  mns,  Goth.)  Early ; 
quickly ; readily ; willingly.  At  toon  at,  to  toon 
at,  immediately  at  or  aftCT  another  event.  Soon 
appears  formeriy  to  have  been  used  as  an  adjective, 
but  is  not  DOW  used  as  such. 

Make  your  sopoesf  baste.— '5bala. 

SoONLT,  soonle,  mi.  Quickly;  speedily. — Not  in  use.  I 
A mason  meets  with  a steme  that  wants  no  cutting,  and 
soon/y  approving  of  it,  places  U in  his  work. 

SooBOO,  soo'stl,  A Among  tlie  Bengalese,  the 
name  of  a cetaoeoua  mammal,  the  Sooaoo  Gan- 
grtiens  of  Lesoou. 

So(>T,  sdt,  A (sot,  Sax.  and  Swsd.  smCA,  Irish,  twta, 
W'elsb.)  The  pulverulent  matter  oondensed  from 
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smoke.  Tbo  toot  of  bunit  pine,  pitch,  or  other 
resmoos  substance,  fonns  Uropbl^; — v a.  to 
cover  or  fool  with  soot. 

I SooTBD,  soot'ed,  part,  a.  Fooled  or  ooreied  with 
' soot. 

SOOTERKIK,  soot'er-kii),  «.  A kind  of  false  birth, 
fabled  to  be  produced  bj  the  Dutch  women,  bj 
sitting  over  their  stoveSi 

. Sooth,  sootA,  «.  (sotA,  Sax.  ssodA,  Irish.)  Truth ; 
reality  • future  reality ; pteasingness a.  pleas- 
ing ; true ; faithful  \ that  may  be  relied  on. — Ob- 
•(dcte  In  all  its  senses. 

If  tbeu  speak'st  Also, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shall  thou  hana  alive, 

Till  famine  elin^  thee:  If  thy  speaTh  be  tonih, 

I care  not  If  th<m  dost  for  me  as  much. — Shaks. 

Soothe,  sootli,  r.  a.  (fffM>lhiaii,  to  flatter,  Sax.  this 
word  is  probably  allied  to  Sootb.)  To  flatter ; to 
mollify ; to  calm  ; to  gratify. 

Soother,  sooth 'ur,  g.  A ^tterer;  he  or  that 
which  soothes. 

SooTHiROLT,  soothing-le,  ad.  With  flattery  or 
soft  words. 

SooniLT,  soo/A'le,  ri<Z.  In  truth;  really. — Obsolete. 
He  was  lUn  to  use  his  wits,  and  $ooM^  to  tell  them,  1 

have  seen  your  ttee^IJakg, 

SooTHSAT,  sootA'say,  r.  n.  (see  Sootb.)  To  tell  of 
future  reality ; to  predict.— Little  used. 

Soothsay,  sootA'say,  \ «.  The  foretelling 

SooTHSAYiNO,  sootA'say-uig,)  of  future  events 
without  divine  aid  or  authority,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  prophet^ ; true  saying  or  veracity.— 
Obsolete  in  this  sense,  and  also  in  the  first  form  of 
the  word. 

Soothsayer,  soo<AMy-ur,  «.  A foreteller;  a 
prognosticator;  one  who  andertakea  to  predict 
future  events  without  inspiration. 

SooTiKsas,  soot'e-nes,  g.  (^m  Sooty.)  The  quality 
of  being  sooty. 

SooTisu,  Boot'ish,  a.  Partaking  of  soot ; like  soot. 

Sooty,  soot'e,  a.  {gotig^  Sax.)  Producing  soot; 
consisting  of  soot;  foul  with  soot ; black  like  soot; 
dusky. 

Sop,  sop,  g.  (Saxon  and  Dutch,  goppa^  Swed.)  Any- 
thing steeped  or  dipped  and  softened  in  liquor, 
commonly  to  he  eatou ; anything  ;^ven  to  pacify; 
SO  called  from  the  sop  g^ven  to  Cerberus. 

To  Cerherua  they  give  a sop, 

Hla  triple  barhing  mouth  to 
Sop-in-wingf  s kind  of  pink ; 

Bring  coronation*,  and  sops  m wins,  Jjpniaer. 

— a.  to  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 

Soph,  sof,  g.  (probably  from  gophista^  a sophist,  a 
caviller,  Ijit.)  In  Collegea  and  Unh'cnities,  a 
student  in  his  second  year. 

SoPHi,  so'fi,  g.  A title  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

SoPHiCAL,  sof'e-kal,  a.  (gopkag,  wise;  tophia, 
wisdom,  Gr.)  Teaching  wisdom.— Not  in  nse. 

All  thoee  books  which  aro  railed  sojAfeaL  such  as  the 

Wisdom  of  Sarach,  Ac,  lead  to  teach  the  Jews  the  true 

spiritual  meaning  of  Uod’s  economy.— X>r.  Harris, 

Sophism,  soflun,  a (sqpAtsme,  Fr.  gopkigma,  Ijit. 
and  Gr.)  A specious  but  fallacious  argument,  or 
one  in  which  the  inference  is  not  jusUy  deduced 
from  the  premises. 

Sophist,  soflst,  g.  (sepAii/e,  Fr.  gophigta^  Lat)  In 
Antiquity,  a professm*  of  phUosopby;  in  modern 
language,  a captious  or  falladoos  reasoner. 

SoPiiiSTEs,  sof  is-tnr,  g,  A sophist; — (now  obso 
I lete  in  the  better  meaning,  And  applied  only  to  one 


who  teaches  or  practues  the  arts  of  subtle  but  fal- 
ladons  reasoning,  fur  which  the  ancient  su|>hi.its 
were  notorious ; >—r.  u.  to  maintmn  by  fallacious 
srgumeot. — Obet^te  in  this  sense. 

It  U well  sophistrtd  of  yon  both : preposterous  are  your 

Judgements  evermore : yee  Judge  evUl  good,  and  good 

«tUL— Zord  a>6AaM  (1413). 

Sophistic,  so-fu'tik,  \ a.  (topIuft^Mc,  Fr.) 

Sophistical,  so-fls'tc-kal,/  FalLiciously  subtle; 
logically  deceitful. 

SoriitsTiCALLY,  so-fis'te-kal-lc,  ad.  With  falla- 
cious subtlety. 

Sophisticate,  so-fls'te-kste,  r.  a,  («u/)Au/i^er, 
Fr.)  To  render  spurious;  to  destroy  the  genuine 
qualities  of ; to  sdulterate. 

Sophisticate,  so-fis'te-kate,  \ a.  Adulterated; 

Sophisticated,  so-fis'te-kay-ted,/  not  pure ; not 
gemiino. 

Sophistication,  so-fis-te-ka'shnn,  g.  The  act  of 
adulterating. 

SoriiisTiCATOR,  so-fis'te-kay-tiu*,  ».  One  who 
sophisticates. 

Sophistry,  sofls-tre,  g,  Fallnrious  reasoning; 
sometimes,  in  a better  sense,  exercise  of  logic. 

Sophomore,  Mro-morc,  s.  The  same  os  ^ph, — 
which  see. 

SOPUONI8T.B,  so-fon-is'tay,  #.  (Greek.)  In  Grecian 
Antiquity,  a sort  of  magistracy  among  the  Athe- 
nians, wboae  chief  busineae  consisted  In  inspecting 
the  manners,  carriage,  and  behaviour  of  the  youth 

I of  the  dty. 

Sopiiora,  so-fo'ra,  «.  (altered  from  gophera,  the 
Arabic  name  of  a papilionaceous  flowering  tree.) 
A genus  of  Ltegumluous  plants : Suborder,  Pa- 
piliooaoee. 

SOPHRONITES,  sof-ro-ni'tes,  g.  (^sophron,  modest, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  plants;  Family,  Orchldacesc. 

Sopite,  so-pite',  e.  a.  (sopio,  I lay  asleep,  Lat.)  In 
Scottish  Law,  to  render  dormant. 

SOPITINO,  so-|rf'ting,  g.  (from  Sopite.)  A setting  at 
rest ; a gnashing. 

SOPORATB,  sopVrate,  v.  a.  (soporo,  Lat.)  To  lay 
asleep. 

80Pi>RIFEROUS,  so-po-rif 'er-us,  a.  (sopor,  sle<‘p,  and 
Jero,  I bear  or  carry,  Lat.)  Having  the  power  of 
itiduring  sleep ; causing  sleep. 

SoPORiFKROt'SNESS,  sop-o-i^'er-us-ncs,  A The 
quslity  of  causing  sleep. 

Soporific,  sop-o-riflk,  a.  (sopor,  sleep,  and /acto, 
I make,  Lat.)  Causing  sleep ; tending  to  cause 
sleep  ;—M.  a medicine  which  induces  sleep. 

Soporous,  sop'o-ras,  a.  (sopoms,  from  sopor,  sleep, 
LbL)  In  Pathology,  induciug  or  characterUed  by 
drowsiness  or  morbid  sleep,  as  apoplexy  and  other 
diseascA 

SoppF.R,  sop'pur,  g.  (from  Sop.)  One  who  sops  or 
dips  in  liquor  something  to  be  eaten. 

SopRA,  so'pra,  a.  (Italian,  above.)  In  Music,  aterm 
used  to  denote  the  upper  or  higher  part,  as  nella 
parte  di  sopra,  in  the  upper  part. 

S0PRANI8T,  80-pra'nist,  s.  A treble  singer. 

Soprano,  so-pra'no,  g.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  the 
upper  or  treble  part  in  composition. 

SOFUBlA,  so-puli^a,  A (Sopnbi  swa,  the  Nawario^ 
name  cf  S.  trifida)  A genus  of  perennial  herba, 
nativee  of  Africa  and  IndiA 

SoRAMiA,  so-ra'me-a, «.  The  name  pven  in  Guiana 
to  a plant  of  the  genus  DoliocarpuA 

SoRANTliiia,  so-ran^cAus,  g.  (sorog,  a heap,  and 
anthog,  a flower,  Gr.  in  refereuce  to  the  close 
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IcapitAto  umbels  of  the  flowers.)  A genua  of  Um- 
bciUferotta  plants : Suborder,  Orthoapenoc. 

Sorb. — See  Sorbua. 

I SoROATE,  sawr^bate,  a.  A oompoond  of  aodac  add 
1 1 with  a base. 

I SoKBRraciEKT,  sawr-be-fa'shentf  a.  (aorAeo,  I ah> 
sorb,  and  /ado,  I make,  Lat)  In  Medidne,  pit>- 
dadng  absMption; — a.  that  which  produces  ab- 
aorpUuiu 

SORBBKT. — See  Abeorption. 

Sorbic,  Mwrlitk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sorboa  or 
Service-tree.  Sor6ie  add,  an  acid  found  in  manj 
fruits,  particularlj  the  apple,  and  hence  called  molie 
add ; but  it  b rooet  oommoo)/^  obtained  from  the 
benba  of  the  rowan-tree,  the  torbta  amcvparia, 
and  on  that  aceount  tenned  tordc  add.  It  forma 
large  OTStala,  which  maj  be  obtained  oolooiiees; 
it  has  a very  pleasant  a^  taate.  Formula,  Cs 
H4  08  + 2H0. 

SoRDiLR,  aawr'bOe,  a.  (aor6eo,  I absorb,  Lah)  That 
tnaj  be  drunk  or  sipped. — Not  used. 

SoKBiTiOB,  sawr-bUh  on,  a.  The  act  o£  drinking  or 
npping.—  Not  used. 

SoRBONiCAi.,  aawr-bon'e-kal,  o.  Pertaining  to  a 
Sorbonbt  or  the  Sorbonne,  the  andeot  theolopcal 
university  of  Paris. 

S0RB0XJ5T,  sawrlKm-ist,  a.  A doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

SoRora,  sAwr'bus,  a.  Tbe  linnaean  name  for  a genna 
of  plants,  induding  the  Mountain-ash  or  R^an- 
tree.  It  b now  a subgenRs  of  Pyma,— whidi  see. 
SoRCEROUS,  sawr'eer-ui,  a.  Containing  eochant- 
meut 

Medicines  black  and  goreerotu.—Clkapmam, 
Sorcerer,  sawr'ser-ur,  a.  (aopcwr,  Fr.  aoroo,  Arm. 
supposed  to  be  fh>m  aora,  lot,  Lat.)  A coi\jaror ; 
a magician ; an  enchanter. 

Sorceress,  aawr'ser-ee,  a.  A female  mag^dan  or 
cnchan  treat. 

SoBCEBr,  aawr'ser-e,  a.  Magic;  witchcraft;  en- 
chantment ; divination. 

SoBD,  aawrd,  a.  Old  manner  of  writing  atoordL 
Tbit  it  the  prettiest  lov-bom  laat  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  tord. — £toIu. 

An  altar  of  graasy  tord. — JVTIioa. 

SoRDAwaLiTB,  sawT-daw'a-Ute,  s.  (from  Sordawala, 
in  Finland,  where  the  mineral  occurs.)  A mineral 
occurring  in  opaque,  greyish,  or  blubh-black  col- 
oured tnaasea,  which  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  dear- 
age;  lustre,  vitreoua : fracture,  conchoidal;  streak, 
Uver-brown ; brittle.  Composition — silica,  49.40; 
alumina,  13.80;  peroxide  of  iron,  18.17;  magueaa, 
10.67;  phosphoric  add,  2.68;  water,  4.38:  tp. 
gr.  2.58  to  2.58 ; hardness  = 2.5  to  3.0. 
SoRDBiA,  sawr-de'ya,  a.  (aoreba,  foulness,  Lat.)  In 
Botany,  heaps  of  powdery  bo^ea  found  In  Hcbena 
lying  npon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  thallua. 
SoEDBS,  sawr'des,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Patholc^,  the 
vbdd  matter  discharged  from  ttkera,  dec.;  fouliMet;  i 
excretion ; refuse ; dregs. 

Sordid,  sawr'did,  a.  (tordide,  Fr.  $ordido,  ItaL  tor~ 
didtii,  from  aortiea,  filth,  Lat.)  Filthy ; foul ; 
dirty ; groaa  (nearly  obsolete  in  these  sensea) ; 

Tfaete  Charon  stands^ 

A tordid  gnd ; down  to  hit  hoary  ehln 
A length  of  beard  descend!,  unoombed,  uneleaiMd.— 

i>r|Kieii. 

vile ; bade ; mean ; meanly  araridous ; covetous ; 
niggardly. 

SoRDiDLT,  aawr'did-le,  ad.  Meanly ; basely ; ooret- 

ontly. 


SoRDiDliBS8,sawr^did-ne8,a.  Filtbinesa ; diitineas  i 
meanness ; baeeneet;  niggardltnees. 

SoRDiKB,  aawr'din,\  a.  (aounfifie,  Fr.  from  aurtiiM,  j 

SoM>BT,  sawr'det,  / deaf,  Lat.)  A small  fnpe  ! 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a trumpet,  to  make  it  sound  ' 
lower  or  shriller.— Ari/ey. 

SoRS,  sore,  a.  (aeir,  Sax.  Swed.  and  leeL  seer,  Dutch, 
soar,  Dim.)  A place  on  an  animal  body  which 
feeb  painful,  as  fr^  a bruise  or  excoriation  of  the 
part ; an  ulcer.  In  Scripture,  grief ; aflliction ; — 
a.  tender  and  painfrtl  to  the  to^ ; tender  to  the 
mind ; easily  vexed ; suecqitible  of  mental  Irrita- 
tiou ; afflict^  with  inflammation,  as  acre  eyca ; 
Tident  with  pain ; aevere ; afflictive ; distressing ; 
criminal— (not  ua^  in  the  last  sense) ; 

To  lapse  In  fulness 

Is  sorer  then  to  lie  fcr  need ; and  falo>>hood 
Is  worse  In  kings  than  beggar*. — SAak*. 
ad.  with  painful  violence  ; intensely ; eeverely  * 
grievously;  greatly;  violently;  deeply; 

.Sore  sighed  the  knight  who  this  Itmg  sennon  made.—  | 

Drfde*.  I 

—9.  o.  to  wound ; to  make  sore— (obeolete  aa  a 
rerb); 

The  wyde  wound 

Was  closed  op  as  It  had  not  been  sered.'  Spm»er.  j 
In  Fakonry,  sore  the  first  year  of  a hawk— 
hence,  a sore  hawk  b any  hawk  from  the  Ume  it  b 
first  t^en  from  the  eyrie,  till  after  it  has  mewed. 
Among  Sportsmen,  a bock  of  the  fourth  year. 

SOREHOB,  sore'boOii  a.  (Irish  and  Scotch.)  A 

Sorb,  sawm,  / kii^  of  seiTfle  tenure,  which 
subjected  the  tenant  to  maintain  hb  chieftain 
whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  himself  in  a de- 
bauch ; 80  when  a person  obtrudes  himself  on  ano- 
ther for  bed  and  board,  be  b aaid  to  som,  or  be  a 
tamer,  jj 

SoREL,  1 ao/el,  a.  (from  aoiar,  Fr.)  A bnck  of  the  • 

Sorrel,/  third  year. 

I an  but  a mere  sorrsl;  my  heed's  not  hardened  yet. 

^SAalu.  I 

SoBBLT,  aoreV,  ad,  (from  Sore.)  With  violent  I 
pain  and  distress ; grievously ; gr^y ; violently  > 
•everely. 

SoRBifDBiA,  BO-ren-de'ya,  a.  (meaning  nnknown.) 

A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  African  and  East 
Indian  ahrul^  with  pnipls  flowers : Order,  Bnr- 
seraoem. 

Soreness,  sore'nea,  a.  The  state  of  being  sore ; 
figuratively,  tenderneaB  of  mind,  or  sosoeptibility  of 
mental  pain. 

SoBEx,  so'reka,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Shrew,  a geooi 
of  Mammab : Type  of  the  family  Soreddm. 

SoBOHCic,  eawr'gum,  a.  (sorpAt,  the  Indian  name.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Graminaoem. 

SoEoo,  aawrigo,  a.  A plant  of  the  genus  Sorghum. 

SoRi,  so'ri,  a.  (aoroa,  a heap,  Or.)  In  Botany,  the 
email  heape  of  reproduettve  gnnulea  found  grow- 
ing upon  the  fironda  of  Polypodiaoeous  ferns. 

SoRiolD^  ao-ria'e-de,  a.  (sorer,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  Mammi^  comprehending  the  shrews, 
mdea,  and  hedgehogs.  The  word  b also  written 
Soreeidm. 

Sorites,  so-ri'tb,  a.  (aoroa,  a heap,  Gr.)  In  Logjc,  | 
an  abridged  fonn  of  stating  a aeriee  of  syllogbrns, 
in  which  the  ooncluding  term  of  each  b made  a 
premise  of  the  succeeding  otM ; at,  A = B,  B = G| 
C = D,  therefore  A = D. 

SoBN,  sawm,  v.  n.  To  obtrude  on  fiieoda  for  tbs 
sake  of  bed  and  board* 


SOBNER— SORT.  8ORTABLE-S0T.  | 

SoRXBSf  Mwm'nr,  i.  Od«  who  «onu,  or  obtmdeo 
himsetf  on  anothor  for  bed  and  board ; a tenn  in 
Scottish  Law. 

SoROOBPHALt'B,  •O'ro-scTa^loSf  a.  (lorot,  a heap, 
and  kfpkale^  the  bead,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  heads 
of  the  flowers  being  in  cluBtera.)  A genua  of 
■ plants:  Order,  Protaoec. 

SOJtOBiciDB,  so-ro're-eide,  a.  (aoror,  a nater,  and 
1 OBdo,  1 kill,  LaL)  The  moider  or  the  mordcrer 
of  a sister. 

SOBRAOK,  sor'nje,  a.  The  blades  of  green  com, 
wheat,  rye,  barlej,  dec. 

So&SAWCB,  sor'rana,  a.  In  Fartierj,  uxy  disease  or 
sore  in  horses. 

I SoRBBL,  aor'rel,  a.  (auMre,  yellowisb-brown,  aanrer, 
to  dry  in  the  smoke,  Fr.)  Of  a reddish  colour,  as, 
a aorrW  home  a.  a reddish  colour  \ a faint  red ; 

I a name  given  to  two  species  of  plants  of  the  genna 
! Rumex-^CMmon  aorrei,  R.  acetoaa;  a4e<p'a  tor- 
1 rd^  R.  acetosella.  Mott/ilam  torrtl^  oxyria  acids. 
Soirel-troe^  the  tree  Andromeda  arborea,  a native 
of  North  America.  Sait  of  aorre/.  binoxalate  of 
potash. 

Sorrily,  sor're-le,  od.  Meanly;  despicably. 

Sorriness,  sor're-nee,  a.  Meanness;  deapicable- 
ness. 

Sorrow,  00/10,  a.  (aor^,  Sax.  Swed.  and  Dan. 
taurga^  Goth.)  Grief;  r^pret;  sadness;  moum- 
ing; — p.  n.  (anrum,  Sox.  aon^vm,  Goth.)  to  grieve  ; 
to  be  sadL  Sorrow  AAlgkitdy  blighted  with  sorrow. 
Sorrow-ttricktny  struck  with  sorrow ; depressed. 

^ Sorrowed,  so/r^,  jko-l  o.  Aoootnpaoied  with 
sorrow. — Obsolete. 

The  much-wronged  and  over-aomwed 
State  of  matrlmoujr.— JfilioM. 

SORROWPDL,  so/ro>fdl,  o.  Sad;  producing  sor- 
j row ; moornihl,  as  a aoiroio/W  accident ; express- 
ing  grief;  aooompanied  with  grief ; deeply  seriooa ; 

1 depressed. 

j SoRBOwruLLT,  so/ro-fwl-le,  odL  In  a aoarowful 
1 manner. 

1 SORROWPDLNBBS,  sor'ro-fSl-nes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  sorrowfiil ; grief. 

Sorrowing,  sor'ro-irig,  a.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

Her  beauty  was  the  sting 

That  eauaad  all  this  Instant  aorrowtiia. — ArowM. 

SORBOWLBSS,  K/ro-Ies,  a.  Free  from  eorrow. 

Sorry,  so/re,  a.  (a^rrig,  aari,  from  ear,  sore.  Sax.) 
i Grieved  for  something  past ; feeling  regret ; dismal 
, or  melancholy ; 

i They  eapide 

1 A aorie  sight  as  over  seen  with  eye.— .^yenaer. 

i mean ; vilo  ; worthless,  as  a mrrrg  excuse, 
j Coane  eomplexiona. 

And  ehaeks  of  aorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
, Tha  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  hooaewUe’a  wooL — 

1 MHUm, 

: Sort,  aawrt,  a.  (Swedish  and  Danish,  aorto,  Fr. 
I Germ,  and  Fort.)  Any  number  or  collection  of 

1 individual  persons  or  things  characterized  by  the 

1 same  or  like  qualities  a kind  or  species — not  be- 
1 ing  a technical  word,  it  is  used  with  greater  lati- 

i tnde  than  genus  or  species  in  the  sdenoes ; manner ; 
form  of  being  or  acting;  class  or  order;  a pair; 
a set ; a suit ; a company  or  knot  of  people ; 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears:  I eaimot  see; 

And  vet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much, 

But  they  can  see  a aori  of  traitors  here.— SItoAa. 

oooditlon  above  the  vulgar ; rank ; 

1 IsslgnSor  Ifontanto  rstunwd  from  tha  wan?— I know 

none  of  that  name,  lady;  there  was  Booe  such  In  tlte  arai/ 
of  any  sort— 5ha*a. 
a lot; 

Make  a lotteiT, 

And  by  decree,  let  blockish  Ajax 
Draw  the  tort  to  fight  with  Huctor. — Shakt% 

—(obsolete  in  the  last  three  senses); — p.  a.  to 
separate  into  classes ; to  reduce  to  order ; to  put 
together  in  distribution ; to  select ; 

That  he  may  tort  her  out  a worthy  spooBO.—Ckapmam 
— p.  ti.  to  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  species ; 
to  contort;  to  suit (sorfw,  to  issue,  Fr.)  to  ter- 
minate or  come  to  some  issoe ; 

It  toried  not  to  any  fight,  bat  to  a retreat— Aocm. 
to  fall  out  or  happen. 

And  so  far  am  I glad  It  did  so  tort. 

As  this  their  jangling  eateem  a sport— Jhii». 

—Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

Sort  ABLE,  sawrt'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  sorted, 
soitable. 

SoRTABLT,  sawrt'a-ble,  ad.  Suitably;  fitly. 

SoRTAL,  sawrt'al,  «.  Pertaining  to  or  desgnating 
a OMt. — Not  in  use. 

SoRTANCB,  sawrt'ans,  t.  Snitableneaa;  agreement. 
—Obsolete. 

Here  doth  he  wish  hie  person,  with  ench  power 

Aa  might  bold  tortanc*  with  hla  quality. — Skoko. 
SoRTANT  Angle,  sawrt'ant  ang'gl,  «.  (from  sorfir, 
to  go  ont,  Fr.)  The  same  as  salient  an^ — See 
under  Salient  | 

Sortie,  saw/ te,  «.  (from  tortir,  to  issoe,  Fr.)  In  » 
Mililaiy  language,  a sudden  attack  by  the  iohabi-  | 
tonts  of  a bwie^  city,  made  upon  the  besiegers.  1 
Sortilege,  saw/te-lej,  t.  (French,  torHiegiam,  from  1 
SOPS,  lot,  and  iego,  1 select,  Lat)  The  act  or 
practice  of  drawing  lots. 

SoBTlLEGioUB,  sawr-te-le'jtta,  a.  Pertaining  to 
sortilege. 

Sortition,  sswr-riah'on,  s.  (tortitio^  Lat)  Selec- 
tion or  appmntmcnt  by  lot 
SoRTMENT,  sawTt'ment,  t.  The  act  of  sorting;  a 1 
parcel  sorted.  This  word  is  snperseded  by  Assort-  | 
rosot  j 

S0RCBIN.S,  sor-n-bi'ne,  s.  (somiW’iim,  one  of  the  ; 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  tbs  Cobitidc,  oonusting  1 
^ fishes  with  large  Imgthened  beads ; broad  and  ! 
obtnae  mussles  projecting  beyond  the  lower  jaw ; 1 
the  drri  long ; two  dorsal  fiu ; the  caudal  iobed  : 
or  forked,  rarely  lunate.  ] 

SoRUBiUM,  so-ni^ie-Qm,  s.  A genos  of  fishes:  . 

Type  of  the  subfamily  Sombina^ 

SORY,  sore'e,  s.  A fo^  substance,  firm,  but  of  a 
spongy,  cavernous  structure,  mgg^  on  the  sur- 
face ; a sulphate  of  iron.  - — 

S08IPOLI8,  so-sip'o-lis,  t.  In  Mythology,  a divinity 
worshipped  at  Elis.  A female  was  the  minister 
the  temple,  and  a cake  made  with  honey  formed 
the  chief  part  of  the  oblations  she  presented. 
SotipoU*  is  also  a snniame  of  Jnpiter. 

SOSFIBO,  soe-pi'ro,  a (Italian,  a sii^.)  In  Marie, 
the  same  as  Rest, — which  see.  \ 

SosriTA,  sos'pe-ta,  t.  (Latin.)  In  Mythology,  n 
surname  of  Juno  in  Latium.  Her  most  famous 
temple  was  at  Lanuvium.  She  had  also  two  at 
Rome,  and  her  status  was  om'ered  with  a goat- 
akin,  buckler,  &e. 

Sobs,  sos,  r.  n.  (tautm.  Germ.)  To  fall  at  once 
into  a soft  seat ; to  ait  larily  a lasy  fellow. 

—Not  in  use,  or  local 

Sot,  sot,  a.  (French,  todt.  Armor,  tot,  Dutch.)  A 
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ftopid  person ; a dall  fellow ; a blockhetad ; a per- 
aon  stupified  by  excessive  driukinf;;  a habitual 
dninkaiii ; — r.  a.  to  stupifj : to  infatuate ; to  be- 
sot a.  f*.  to  tipple  to  stupidity. 

SoTSRiAf  Bo-te're-a,  «.  (OreeL)  In  Antiquity,  sac- 
rifices ofierod  to  the  gods  for  delivering  a person 
from  danger ; also,  poetical  {ueoes  composed  for  a 
like  pnrpoee* 

SoTEaioLoor,  so-te-re<ol'o-je,  s.  (sotenbs,  salubri- 
ous, and  togoiy  a discourse,  Gr.)  A discourse  on 
health,  or  ^e  edence  of  promoting  and  preaerving 
health. 

SoTillc,  so'tAik,  a.  Epithet  of  the  Egyptian  rear, 
so  called  from  Sothis,  the  Oog-ctar,  at  whose  helia- 
cal risiDg  it  commenced. 

Sottish,  Bot'tisb,  a.  Dali;  stupid;  drunken. 

SamatiLr,  sot'tish-le,  odL  Stupidly;  aeoseleasly; 
without  reason. 

; SoTTisiiHEss,  sot'tuh-nes,  s.  Pnloess;  stupidity  | 
stupidity  fnnn  intoxication. 

SoTTo  VocB,  sot'to  ro'ae,  (Italian,  low  or  under 
TMce.)  In  Music,  a soft  or  piano  voice. 

Sou,  800,  $.  A French  copper  coin  = 5 oentimcs, 
or  one  halfpenny  sterling,  neariy. 

Soi'BAiiDAR,  sd-ba-ddr',  t.  In  India,  the  viceroy 
or  governor  of  a prorinoe ; also,  the  title  of  a native 
Sepoy  ofiker. 

SoL'CHONG,  sd-shong',  a.  A kind  of  black  tea  im- 
ported from  China. 

Sough,  sof,  t.  (Scottish,  with  the  gntteral  sound  of 
gh.)  A murmuring  sound,  as  of  wind  amidst  the 
foliage  of  a wood  or  forest ; a drain  situated  at  the 
top  of  an  embankment  for  the  purpoae  of  oonvey- 
ing  the  surface  water  to  the  side-drain. 

Sought,  aawt  Fret,  and  past  part,  of  soei:. 

Soui-MANGO. — See  Sun-binL 

Soul,  sole,  a.  The  aptritnal  and  rational  being  of 
man,  aa  distingoisb^  from  mere  animal  life ; intel- 
lectual princi^e ; rital  principle ; apirit ; essence ; 
qniuteseence ; 

He  has  the  very  »omi  of  bounty 
animating  principle ; internal  power ; 

There  Is  sonto  soet  of  goodness  In  things  evil, 

If  man  obeerviogly  distil  it  out— £Sahi. 
animal  life ; 

To  deliver  tbclr  smil  from  death,  and  to  keep  them  alive 

In  famine.— /V.  xxxilL  7. 

Spirit;  courage;  grandeur  of  mind;  intelligent 
being ; 

Every  teml  in  heaven  shall  bend  tbe  knee.— ifOtoa. 
heart;  a human  being;  a person,  as,  every  aoW on 
board  perished ; affection. 

Tbe  9Qui  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  tout  of  David. 

•-1  odm.  xvlii. 

In  Scripture,  appetite,  as  the  hungry  $oul,  tbe 
full  $ouL—Job  xxxiiL,  Prov.  xxvit ; — a familiar 
term  expressive  of  some  quality,  is  poor  sou/,  Aoa- 
est  SOI*/,  pood  sou/;— e.  a.  to  endue  with  a soul— 
(obsolete  in  this  sense); 

The  Cost  that  from  the  Fader  gan  proeed^ 

Ilad  9PuUd  them  vltbooten  any  drede.— ciunuif. 

— «.  (su^  or  toje/y  bread,  pottage,  Sax.)  to 
afford  suitable  sustenance. — Obsolete. 

I Bread  and  wlldllnm  snsffap  well^ 

H'enwr's  AUn<m'$  En/fland. 

I Its  compounds  are— soul-destroying,  sotil-diseased, 
soul-dissolving  or  soul-melting,  soul-entrancing, 
soul-felt,  soul-scarcluDg,  soul-selling,  soul-sick, 

' soul-stirring,  soul-subduing,  &a  tbe 

passing  belL 
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SOULAMIA,  sow-la'ms-a,  a (sow/amn,  the  name  of 
tbs  plants  in  tbe  Moloocas.)  A genus  of  plants  i 
Order,  Polygalacsm. 

SouLAKOiA,  soo-lan'je-t,  $,  (In  honour  of  Soulangs 
Bodin,  a nurseryman  near  Paris.)  A genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Bhamnacess. 

Soulless,  soleles,  a.  Without  a tooL 

SouLSCOT,  lole'skot,  a (wW  ai>d  soof.)  Is  tbs  | 
laws  of  king  Csnnte,  a mortnaiy,  a payment,  I 
originally  voluntary,  given  to  tlie  ^eet,  supposed  ' 
for  the  bosfit  of  tbe  soul  of  tiie  deoeas^—  i 
BlomU 

Sound,  sownd,  a.  (svik/,  Sax.  and  Swsd.)  Entire, 
unbroken ; nndecayed ; whole ; perfect ; not  can- 
ons; unhurt;  healthy;  foond^  in  troth;  firm; 
strong ; valid ; solid ; right ; correct ; legal ; pro-  I 
found ; unbroken ; nndUturbed,  as  aowid  sleep ; 
laid  on  with  force,  as  a iomd  beating.  8amd- 
keaded^  having  sound  principleA  8omd-htarOdy 
having  a sound  heart  or  affections r.  n.  to  make  i 
or  emit  a noise ; to  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness 
of  sound ; to  be  conveyed  in  sound ; 

From  you  wimiiad  out  the  word  of  the  Lord.— 

1 Thta».  1. 8. 

— o.  a.  to  cause  to  make  a nedse ; to  exhibit  by  i 
sound,  or  likeness  of  sound,  as,  it  sowufi  rather  [ 
like  a fiction  than  troth ; to  celebrate,  or  cause  to  ) 
be  reported,  as,  to  sotnuf  his  praise ; to  order  or 
direct  by  sounds,  ss,  to  $omd  a retreat.  In  Na- 
vigation, to  use  the  line  and  lead  in  searching  tbe 
depth  of  water.  In  Law,  to  $ovnd  m dama^y  is 
when  there  is  no  specific  value  of  property  in  de- 
mand to  serve  as  a role  of  damages,  aa  in  actions 
of  tort  and  trespASS,  as  distingniabed  from  actions 
of  debt,  &c. adl  soundly ; heartily noise ; 
report ; anything  perceptible  by  the  ear ; empty, 
unmeauing  noise.  In  Geogr^hy,  (simd^  Sax.)  a 
■trait  or  inlet  of  the  ssa  applied  particularly  to  the  ' 
Btrait  which  connects  the  German  Sea  with  the 
Baidu  In  Ichthyology,  the  air-bladder  oS  a fish. 
In  Snrgery,  a pro^,  an  instroment  for  feeling  what  > 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fingen.  SoMMi-boord^  j 
a thin  board  placed  over  the  bead  of  a public  I 
speaker,  to  strengthen  or  extend  tbe  sound  of  his 
voice.  In  an  organ,  tbe  $oundd>o€trd  is  the  reser-  , 
voir,  into  which  the  wind,  drawn  in  by  tbe  bellows,  j 
is  conducted  by  a port-vent,  and  thence  distributed  : 
into  tbe  pipes  placed  over  the  boles  of  its  upper  I 
part.  In  Architecture,  sotfwd-boordii^,  short  | 
boards  placed  transversely  between  the  jouits,  and  i 
supported  by  fillets  fixed  to  the  sides  of  tbe  latter  . 
for  holding  plugging,  wliich  is  any  subsUnca  that 
will  prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  from  one  I 
story  to  another.  Sound-poMt,  a poet  placed  with-  . 
in  a violin  and  some  other  similar  muMcal  iostra- 
mentA  ss  s prop  between  tbe  bock  and  the  belly,  I 
and  nearly  under  the  bridge. 

Sounding,  sownding,  a.  Sonorous;  making  a i 
ncMse;  hiving  a magnificent  sound  ; — i.  tbe  act  of  [ 
uttering  noise ; the  act  of  endeavouring  to  discover  \ 
the  opinion  or  desirvA  In  Navigation,  tbe  act  of  | 
throwing  the  lead ; a depth  where  bottom  can  be 
reached,  usually  written  iovndingt,  /«  toundingi^ 
being  so  near  the  land  that  a deep-sea-tead  will 
attain  tbe  bottom,  which  is  not  practicable  in  tbe 
ocean.  3<mnt1ing-rody  an  iron  instroment,  having 
a sm.all  rope  fastened  to  the  upper  end,  naed  in 
ships  of  war  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
well.  In  Surgery,  tbe  exploration  of  aa  opening 
\rj  means  of  a souitdL 
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Soi’KDi.Kft^  Bowiidlos,  u.  That  canaot  be  futhurmU 
or  souniled. 

Sousi>Lir,  wjwndle,  ad,  Ilcalthilj;  hoartilr;  se- 
verelv ; lustily ; smartly  ; tnJy ; without  fiillacy 
or  error;  firmly;  fast;  clo-wly. 

SousDXESS,  aownd'nea,  «.  State  or  quality  of  be- 
ing aoutid. 

Soti’,  soojx,  $.  (soupe,  Fr.  tvjrpey  Germ,  toep^  Dutch, 
Icel.)  Strung  broth;  a decoction  of  tlesh 
for  food  highly  seasoiiod r.  o.  («u/>aii,  Sox.)  to 
•uji ; to  swallow ; — o,  ».  to  sweep. 

Now  iovpbtff  on  side  robes  of  royslty.— /)».  IlalL 
— Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Soun,  sowr,  a.  Acid  to  the  taste,  ns  ^ncg.ir  or 
oiiripc  fruit;  harsh  of  temper ; crabbed;  pcevLsh; 
ausU‘rc ; mewose ; allHctive ; 

L<‘t  me  enibraoe  the«o  aour  ailrcrslUes; 

• For  win«  nica  say  h is  Ui«  wisest  oourse.— 

expresning  <Iiscontcnt,  or  peevishness ; ban»h  to  the 
foelings;  rancid;  musty;  turned,  as  milk;— s. 
sourness;  acidity; 

A Uiousiod  «wr«  to  temper  one  so  sweet— S/Jcwer. 
to  make  acid,  or  cause  to  have  a sharp  taste ; to 
make  harsh,  cold,  or  unldndly ; to  m:iko  harsh, 
cross,  or  crabbed  in  temper;  to  make  uneasy  or 
less  ngreeable.  To  $our  lime,  is  to  maceralo  and 
render  it  fit  for  plaster  or  mortar p.  n.  to  be- 
come add ; to  become  peevish  or  crabl>cd,  «5?a«r- 
(hjcky — see  SorreL  — see  Adan.M>nia. 

Sour-gum,  the  tree  Kv-ssa  viilosa,  a native  of  North 
America.  Sour-sop,  in  Uotany,  Custard-apple, 
Anona  mnneata. 

Soi'KCE,  Borse,  a.  (French.)  Spring;  fountain- 
head ; original ; first  proiiuccr,  ; 

I St>i:HCBOfT,  sowrTcrut,  s.  (siwer^kraut,  sour-cab- 
I Germ.)  Cabbage  cut  fine,  pres^  into  a 

cask,  and  suffered  to  feroKmt  till  it  becomes  sour. 

1 SiJURiNO,  sowr'ing,  ».  That  which  makes  sour. 

[ S0UKI8II,  sowrlsb,  0.  Somewhat  sour ; moderately 
i i acid. 

SouBET,  sowrie,  ad.  With  acidity;  with  acri- 
mony ; discontentedly. 

S0UKNE8S,  sowr'nes,  «.  Acidity;  austereness;  as- 
perity. 

Sous,  800,  $.  The  plural  of  sou,  but  with  the  same 
pronundation. — See  Sou. 

Souse,  sows,  s.  (sou>*y«icA,  watery,  Irish.)  Pickle 
made  with  salt;  anything  kept  or  steeped  in 
pickle ; the  car,  as  of  a hog,  from  its  being  fre- 
quently pickled ; — (sous,  under,  Fr.)  in  Archilec- 
tore,  a support  or  underprop (soiwrn,  to  nisb, 
Germ.)  violent  attack,  m of  a bird  npon  its  prey; 
— p. a.  to  steep  in  pickle;  to  parboil;  in  a ludi- 
crous sense,  to  plunge  into  water;  to  strike  with 
sudden  violence,  as  a bird  Us  prey; — r.  n.  to  fall 
sirddenly  ou ; to  rush  with  violence,  as  a bird  on 
its  prey; 

JoTe’i  bird  will  scum  upon  the  timorouft  haw*. — 

I>r^iln,  Jun. 

—<id.  with  sudden  force.— Vulgjir  in  this  simsc. 

SouSLlK,  sowslik,  s.  A name  given  to  certain  , 
spedcs  of  Marmots,  fiumushed  with  check-pouches,  ■ 
forming  the  genus  SpmnopbUus  of  F.  Cuvier. 

SOUTEK,  soo'tur,  8.  (sutere,  Sax.  su/or,  biL)  A 
shoemaker ; a cobbler. — Obaolete. 

SouTERLT,  aoo''ter-le,  ad.  Like  a cobbler. — Ob- 
solete. 

You  aowUrljf  knaTcs,  shew  all  yonr  mannpm  at  nuee. 

—lAkA  »iU  to  Like  (1587). 

, SouTRRBAiN,  soo'tcr-rsne,  s.  (French,  under- 
voi..  11.  4 a 


ground.)  A grotto,  passage,  or  cavern  und  f 
ground. 

Dvfi-Qcca  ■j,'ainst  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade,  gr<*t- 
toc^  or  w»i/«rrain«,  are  necessary  preservailvua  of  health 
^ArbuliutoL 

South,  sowfA,  s,  (#thA,  Sax.  »nd,  Fr.  Germ,  and 
Dan.)  One  of  the  cardinal  points,  being  that  ’ 
which  is  opposite  the  north;  any  part  near  the 
South;  a southern  region,  country,  or  place,  a.s  tlte  I 
queen  of  the  south,  in  Scripture ; the  wind  tl)at  ■ 
blows  from  the  south— (obsolete  in  this  sense); 

All  Uie  cootairlnn  of  the  aouiA  li;?ht  00  you,  | 

Y ou  ■Iiame.H  of  Home,  you. — Shaks,  1 1 

— a.  sonlhem;  lying  in  a southerly  direction,  as  j 
the  smith  sea.  In  a«iy  place  north  of  the  tropic  | 
of  Cancer,  south  denotes  pertaining  to  or  lying  in  ! 
the  meridian  toward  the  stm ; — ael.  towards  the  ' 
sotith  ; from  the  south.  The  meaning  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following  compounds  are  ob- 
vious :-South-eitst,  soutli-e.astcrn,  southmost,  i 
southward,  south-west,  south-westerly,  south-  j 
western.  South-tea  feu,  or  emetic  hoU>/,  the  plaU  I 
Hex  voinitaria.  j 

SOUTHERLY,  sutb'er-le,  o-  Being  towards  the  i 
south;  coming  from  the  sooth.  i 

SouTiiEBN,  sulliVm,  ft.  Belonging  or  lying  to  the  | 
eonth ; coming  from  the  soutli.  [ 

SouTiiEBNEK,  suth'em-ur,  s.  An  inhabitant  or 
native  of  the  south  or  southern  states. 

SouTilEBKLT,  sutlTem-lc,  oeL  Toward  the  south,  j 
SoLTHKaxMosT,  suth  cm-moste,  a.  Furthest  to-  J 
ward  the  south. 

Sot  THERN Wood,  suthem-wr'd,  s,  Tbo  comnma  ' 
name  of  the  phant  Artemisia  abrutanum.  | 

SouTHiNO,  sowth'iiig,  s.  lu  Kavigiition,  theditfer- 
euco  of  latitude  niade  by  a ship  in  sailing  south- 
wanlly.  In  Astronomy,  the  p.iAsing  of  any  celi-s- 
tbl  b^y  over  thorueridian ; it  is  used  parUcularlj 
in  regani  to  the  moon. 

SOUTUS.VY.  \ c c .1.  1 

SouTHSAVBR./  Soothssy  1 

SocvEXAKCK,  soov'nan.s  s.  (French.)  Remem- 
brance.— Ijttle  used.  I 

Souvenir,  soov^nere,s.  (French.)  A remcmbnmc«T. 
SovERKlON,  SUV  er-in,  <1.  (^sonrereifftt.  Norm,  sout'e-  I 
fvim,  Fr.)  Superior  to  all  others;  supreme  in  j 
power;  ^ief;  supremely  efficacimis; — «.  a su-  : 
preme  lord  or  ruler ; a magistrate  possewicfl  of  the  i 
supreme  power;  a king;  an  English  gold  c^iin, 
first  minted  by  Henry  VII.,  1485:  its  value 
varied  at  different  times,  and  in  1006  it  Wfis  su- 
perseded by  the  guinea;  it  w'as  again  stmrk  in 
1816.  It  is  minted  22  coruts  fine,  and  nt  tlte 
rate  of  £3  17s.  10^.  per  troy  otuice— hence,  iu 
weight  is  5 dwt«.  3.274  grains;  but  the  sovereign 
of  5 dwts.  2^  grains,  and  the  balf-sovetvign  <>f 
2 dwts.  13j^  grains,  are  allowed  currency  by  ruy:(l 
proclamation,  7th  June,  1842. 

SovKKKiONiZB,  8uv'er-in-iie,  r.  ft.  To  e.xcrct.ss 
supreme  authority. — Not  in  use. 

SoVKKEiONLT,  8Uv'er-in-lc,  <«i  Supremely. 
SovKRF.KiNTY,  suv'cr-in-tc,  s.  Supremacy. 

Sow,  sow,  s.  (suf/a.  Sax.  jwim,  Genn.)  A female  td 
the  hog  kind;  the  feminine  of  hoar;  on  oblong 
piece  of  lead ; that  part  of  the  iron  caj*t  fmm  a 
blast  furnace  which  fills  the  main  pa.'«sge  of  the 
mclliHl  ore,  and  to  which  the  pigs  arc  attached;  ‘ 
the  name  given  to  a ccnti;>Oile.  In  Military  af-  I 
fairs,  a kind  of  covered  shed,  formerly  U4Hh1  by  lie- 
siegers  in  filling  up  and  passing  the  ditch  a 
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1 sow— Sl'ACEFUL.  SPACIOUS- SPAN.  | 

1 besifpoil  plaw,  luippiin;  or  ir.luiti;  tin*  wall,  &c. 

i Sow-j\nntl^  000  of  the  uames  of  the  plant  reuce- 

danuRi  ofHcinalc.  Soic-tkiitU^ — mo  Sonchus. 
Sow,  to,  r.  a,  Pn^t.  toictd,  port  40)rrt,  (Muvm, 

Sax.  Germ.)  To  scatter  u]>on  the  ground 

for  the  purpose  of  growth,  as,  to  tow  a hushel  of 
oats ; to  scatter  seeil  over  for  the  purpose  of 
growth,  as,  to  tow  ground;  to  originate  or  propa- 
gate, as,  to  tow  discord ; to  sappi/  or  stock  with 
i seed; 

' Tliti  worst  husbaoilry  In  the  world  is  to  sow  it  with 

trifics.— //rtie. 

to  scatter  orer  or  besprinkle ; 

' Uo  Sow'd  with  stars  the  hesTen.—jrir;^ 

•>— V.  n.  to  scatter  seed  for  growih  and  a crop. 

They  that  sow  In  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.— cxxrL 
Sow  for  seto  U not  in  use. 

SowA,  sow\  s.  Tito  lihuit  Indian  namo  of  the 
1 plant  Anethum  sowa,  a species  of  Dill. 

• SoWAN8,\  solas,  s.  (Scottish.)  An  article  of  food 
SowiKS,  / made  from  the  husks  of  the  ooL  In 
Kngland  it  U called  jlumt/wry. 

Sower,  so'ur,  $.  One  who  sows;  a breeder;  s 
promoter. 

There  are  towers  of  snits,  which  make  Uic  court  swell, 
and  the  c>>untr7  pine. — //<zuzn. 

SowEKn.CA,  sow-er-bo'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  tho  late 
Jamc:>  Sowerby,  naturalist)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  LilLacero. 

SowE,  sow),  c.  a.  To  pull  by  tho  ears. —Not  in  use. 

He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sow!  tho  porter  of  Rome’s  gates 
by  tho  cu.-^Shakt. 

Sows,  sone.  Pait  part,  of  tho  verb  to  tow. 

Sot,  soy,  s.  A kind  of  sauce,  prepaml  in  China 
and  Japan  from  a small  bean,  the  fruit  of  the 
DoUchos  soja.  It  is  eaten  with  6sh,  cold  meat, 
&c. 

SoYMiDA,  soy-mi'da,  s.  (from  tho  Telinga  name.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  )ilcluice«. 

Spa,  spaw,  s.  (from  a place  of  that  namo  near  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.) 

1 A mineral  water ; a place  where  mineral  waters 

are  foun<L 

SpaaD,  spdd,  s.  (probably  a corruption  of  tpnt/i, 

1 Span.  Gorro.)  A rulgar  name  for  a variety  of 

asbestos. — Not  in  use. 

English  talc,  of  which  the  coaner  sort  is  called  plais- 
tor,  tho  finer tpaad. — HwJiiirani. 

Space,  spase,  t.  (cjyoce,  Fr.  tpatium,  Lat.)  That 
which  is  apprehended  as  something  distinct  from 
' raalerial  substances,  and  occupied,  or  poasiblc  to 

1 be  occupied,  by  such  subsUnu's;  room;  placo; 

any  quantity  of  extension.  In  Geometry,  tlic 
area  of  a figure. 

Two  straight  lines  cannot  encloso  a space.— Bodid. 

In  Music,  the  void  between  the  ItncN  in  a staiT; 
there  arc  four  spaces  and  five  lincH.  In  Printing, 
a slip  of  wood  or  metal  to  make  a space  between 
words  or  lines;— quantity  of  time; 

Nino  times  tho  space  lliat  measures  day  and  nigiih— 

JdlitOH. 

a small  time ; 

To  stay  your  deatlly  strife  a tpwe.—Spnuer. 

*— r.  n,  to  rove— ^obsolete  in  this  sense  ;)—r.  o.  t<i 
make  space  or  room,  ha  by  increrwing  the  distam'o.'^ 
between  words  or  fines  among  print4>rN. 
SpaCEPul,  spascYf}!,  a.  Wide;  extensive.— N':t 

1 UK’. 

The  ship,  in  those  profound 
And  spk,‘/tJ  M‘4a.— 

SPACiorp,  spa sbus,  n.  Wi>K';  roomy;  exti-iodve;  I 
vast  in  extent. 

Spaciously,  spa'shua-lc,  ad.  WId  ly;  exten-  j 
sively, 

SpACtousifESS,  tpa'slms-nes,  s.  Roominess ; ex 
(cnairetic&s;  vastnvas  of  extent. 

Spaddle,  spod'dl,  t.  (diminutive  of  Spade.)  A 
little  spade. 

Spade,  Sp>ade,  s.  (DanUh  and  SwedUh,  tjtad  tp<ula,  i 
Sax.)  An  instrument  for  digging,  conrisling  of  a 
broad  ]>al!n  with  a handle;  a suit  of  cards;  a 
dtHT  three  years  old — written  also  tp>nd  Spade-  . 
hone,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  scapula  or  | 
Bboulder-blodc. 

Spaiieful,  spade 'ful,  t.  (spade  and yWI)  As  much 
as  a spade  will  hold,  j 

SpADiCEOt'B,  spa-dish 'us,  a.  {tpadicent,  Lat.)  Of  . 
a light-rvd  colour,  usu^ly  denominate  bay.  In  | 
Botany,  a spadiceims  flower  is  a sort  of  aggregate 
flower,  h.iTing  a receptacle  common  to  many  flo- 
rets within  a spnthe,  as  in  pahns,  &c. 

Spadille,  spa-dU',  t,  (French.)  In  Gaming,  the 
ace  of  spades  at  ombre.  I 

Spadix,  spa'diks,  s,  (LiUin,  the  branch  of  a palm  or 
date  tree.)  In  Botany,  a form  of  inflorescence,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged  round  a fleshy 
rachis,  and  enchiscd  within  a kind  of  bract  called 
a spathe,  os  in  palms  and  oraocous  plants.  1 

Spaotric,  spa-jirlk,  \ a.  (^tpogiricut,  I-at  j 

Spaotrical,  apa-jir'c-kal,  J fn>m  tpao,  I extract,  ) 
and  nyeiro,  I collect,  Gr.)  Chemi^.— Obsolete,  j 

1 *•  Ach«ni.t.-Ob»>W.. 
Spacirist,  spajir-i8t,i  [ 

Tills  change  la  no  unexampled,  that  thmich  araonc  the  ' 
mon*  eorloua  spaffpritts  It  he  very  well  known,  yet  many 
naturollsta  ranmit  («Mily  believe  IE — JhyU.  i 

Spa  HI,  spaV,  t.  (ri/M^  a cavalry  soldier,  Pers.)  A t 
soldier  belonging  to  the  spahis.  1 

Sp.miis.  spa'is,  ^ s.  In  Turkey,  the  name  for  a | 
SiPAlilB,  sc-pals,  1 corps  of  cavalry.  ( 

Spake.  Preterite  of  speak. — Nearly  obsolete.  i 
Sjwke  is  now  used.  1 

Spai.aX,  spal'aks,  s.  (iTwiffdr,  arat,  Gr.)  The  Mole-  | 
rat,  a genim  of  Rodents,  natives  of  Kutem  Russia.  | 
SpAi.i.,  sjKiwl,  s.  (epaule,  Fr.  ysj/oUle^  Welsh.)  The  i 
ahouhler ; j 

And  naked  made  each  othcr'a  manly  tpallt.— Spenser, 
(tpiaell,  Suoo-Goth.)  n cliip, — written  aiso  tpale,  '■ 
in  winch  form  it  U in  common  use  in  Scotland; 
but  tho  word  is  obsolete  in  England  in  Wth  senses. 
Spali.anzania,  spiU-ltn-za'iie-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  ^ 
Abbe  Spallanzani,  a celebrated  Italian  naturalist.)  ' 
A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Madagascar:  Order, 
Cinchonaccx. 

Spas,  span,  s.  (Saxon,  Dutch,  and  Swedish;  itmimic-, 
Gcnn.)  Tho  space  fn)m  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  ; 
that  of  the  little  fliigt'r  when  extendv*d  ; definitely, 
nine  inches;  any  short  dUtonce  or  duration.  In 
AD'liiteciurc,  an  imaginary  line  across  the  opening  ' 
of  an  an-h  or  roof,  by  which  its  extent  is  estimatni.  | 
SjHtn-rtt^,  a roof  oonMxting  of  two  inclined  aides,  { 
in  distinction  from  a shed-roof,  which  consists  of 
a single  sloping  ^irfacc.  In  Nautical  langiuigc,  a . 
small  fine,  the  middle  of  which  is  attached  to  a \ 
stay.  Si»ttn-*hackle,  a large  bolt  driven  through  ; 
the  forec.i>ile,  jmd  forelockcd  under  the  foreca.stic  ; 
lieain,  both  uudor  atid  u|>on  the  upper  deck  beam. 
Sffan-coHHter  oT  sjHtnftrtiitng,  a game  at  whi*h  j 
money  U thrown  within  a siwin  or  circuit  markoi! ; j 
— t*.  a.  to  measure  by  the  liaud  with  the  fingcis 
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fxt<'n<lcd,  or  with  the  fingers  encompassing  the 
1 ohjfct ; to  measure ; 

\ H(s  soul  doth  47VT11  tbo  world. — nerhert, 

' to  confine  with  ropes,  s.%  to  .TXTn  the  booms.  To 
j I rjxtH  the  rigging^  to  draw  the  upper  parts  of  the 
i]  shrouds  together  bjr  tackles.  To  $jxin  the  run- 

I ners,  to  take  seecral  turns  with  small  ro^ie  rotmd 

I Wth  runnors  abait  the  ma.«t,  and  to  fmp  the  tunts. 

I <S/>rm  is  also  an  obsolete  form  of  tho  preterite  of 

tjHH — e/>uA  being  now  nsed.  SjMn-fUfW^  quite 
new. — See  Spick  and  Span. 

I Am  I not  tolnlly  a rpott-iuv  pliant, 

I Fit  for  the  cholcctt  eyes? — 7/«tv.  ai^  Ftrt. 

Spananthe,  span-an'Me,  *.  {tpano»,  rare,  and  an- 
I Ihos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  UmlH’llifmms 

I plants,  natires  of  South  America  and  Trinidad  : 

Subonler,  Orthosjicrmw. 

> Spascei.,  span'scl,  s.  A rope  with  which  to  tie  a 
1 cow’s  hinder  legs P.  a.  to  tie  the  logs  of  a horse 
or  a row  with  a rope. — Ol»olcto  cr  local. 

Spaxprki.,  Kpajj'drel,  s.  In  Architecture,  the  ir- 
regular triangular  s]>ace  contained  lK>twoon  tho 
outer  curve  of  an  arch,  a horizontal  Hoe  from  its 
apex,  and  a pcrpcndicul.-ir  from  its  springing. 

I iSp-infIrel-iracketing,  a cradling  of  brackets  fixed 
I hetweon  one  or  more  curves,  each  in  a vertical  plane, 

I and  in  the  circumference  of  a circle  whose  plane 
! is  horizontal.  SjxuuIrtl-ukfUf  a wail  built  on  the 
i back  of  an  arch. 

I Spake,  spane,  v.  a.  (tpenen,  Germ,  speenen,  Dutch.) 
j To  we.vn.-— Obsolete  in  England,  but  still  common 

I in  North  Britain,  where  it  is  usuallj  written  spean, 

I but  with  the  some  pronunciation. 

Spanelled,  Bp.'in'eld,  a.  (probablj  from  Span.)  In 
Heraldry,  applied  to  a horse  which  has  the  fore 
I and  hind  leg  of  the  near  side  fL'ttered  with  fetlocks 
i fastened  to  the  ends  of  a stick. 

I Spang,  spang,  s.  (tpauge,  Dutch,  epanghe,  Teut.) 

A spangle  or  shining  oniamenL— Obsolete. 

' With  glittering  fpamgt  that  did  like  stars  appear.-^ 

! Spakoi.e,  spang'gl,  $.  A small  plate  of  sinning 
I metal ; any  little  thing  sparkling  and  brilliant ; — 
r.  n.  to  set  or  sprinkle  with  spangles. 

SpANGi.ED,  spang'gld,  jMiri,  a.  Set  with  spangles, 
ns,  the  $pangte<i  heavens. 

I .SpANitEKR,  spangglur,  9.  One  who  span^l<*s. 

' Spamaud,  span  ydrd,  t.  A native  of  Spain, 
i Spaniei.,  span  yel,  /.  (probably  from  Spain,  on  ac- 
I count  of  the  supposed  origin  of  the  breed.)  A 

I variety  of  the  dog,  with  long,  J'htggy,  and  pendu- 

^ louR  ears,  distinguished  for  its  qualifications  of 
finding  and  bringing  game  when  killed  to  liis  mas- 
ter, and  also  remarkable  for  its  fawning  disp(»iition ; 
a mean,  cringing  person; — a.  like  a spaniel ; mean ; 
cringing; — r.  n.  to  fawn;  to  cringe; — p.  o.  to 
follow  like  a spanicL 

The  hearts  that  spnnkll«l  me  at  heels,  is  so  happy  a 
i eonJ«H:liire  (In  place  of  panttelUU),  that  I think  we  ought 

to  acquiesce  in  H.—T0UU. 

Spaniolitminb,  span-yo-lit'mine,  s.  (sponos,  scarce, 

I Gr.  and  UtmUM,  in  allusion  to  its  being  rarely  pre- 

{ sent  in  litmus.)  A substance  of  a bright-red 

] colour  obtained  from  litmus  .*  it  is  soluble  in  alco* 
lu»l  or  ether.  Formula,  Cia-Hy  O16. 

' Spanish,  Spanish,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  in 
ij  Si>ajn.  Spanisk-broten^  a species  of  earth  used 
I in  paints  ; its  colour  depencU  on  the  (treeence  of 
I the  se^uioxide  of  iron.  Sjuinuh-irhite,  a kind 
I of  white  earth  from  Spain,  used  in  paints.  In  ^ 
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Botany,  Spanifh-broomy  the  plant  Spartium  jun- 
ceum,  which  is  ornamental  and  well  fit  for  shnib- 
berics.  iSjtfmifk-crtsSf  the  plant  I>?pidium  ciirda- 
mincs.  *Sywi««A-e/n»  or  ^Tn'nrr-icoot/,  tho  tree 
Cordia  gerascanthns,  a native  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  wo«h1  of  which  is  of  a dark-brown  c^dour. 
SjHwish-nuty  the  plant  Moroea  swjTinchium,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  F.urope.  SpanUk-piunt^ 
free,  the  plant  Spondias  purpurea,  called  also  the 
pwrpie-fndttd  hog-plum,  SjxinUh-jiottUo,  tho 
Convolvulus  batatas,  a native  of  both  Indies  and  of 
China.  It  came  first  to  Spain  from  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  it  was  imported  annonlly,  and 
sold  os  a delicacy.  It  is  the  potato  of  Shakspero 
and  contemporary  writers ; the  present  common 
potato,  Solanum  tuberosnm,  being  then  scarcely 
known  in  Europe.  Spanish  or  AHcant  ioda,  tho 
plant  Salsola  i^a,  tho  one  from  which  the  best 
soda  used  in  Europe  b made.  In  Zoology,  iS^/xm- 
uA  ^tes,— see  Canthoridic.  Spanuh-main  tluck^ 
the  Anas  antnmnalb  of  Cuvier. 

Spank,  spangk,  r.  a.  {pangf.,  a blow,  Welsh.)  To 
strike  with  the  open  hand  ; to  slap. — Vulgar. 

Spanker,  spangk'ur,  «.  A stont  and  tall  j>cr9r>n, 
one  who  moves  vigorously  with  long  strides ; any- 
thing uncommonly  largo:  it  seems  formerly  also 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a small  coin.  In  N.ia- 
tical  language,  the  name  of  th«  gaff-nail  set  on  tlie 
mizenmast  of  a ship.  Spanker-boom^  a boom 
projecting  from  the  mizenin.ast  beyond  the  t.afTraiL 

Spanking,  spangklng,  pari,  a,  Isurge;  stout— 
Vulgar. 

Spanner,  span'nur,  a.  One  who  spans;  formerly, 
the  lock  of  a fusee,  or  the  fmiec  itself ; a screw- 
key,  an  iron  instrument  used  in  tho  manner  of  a 
lever,  to  tighten  the  nuts  u(>od  screws;  it  luis 
usually  a notch  at  each  end,  to  suit  nuts  and 
screw-heads  of  different  sizes. 

Spanners,  span'nnrs,  i.plu.  A certain  portion  of 
some  of  the  old  sU^sni-engincs,  whose  object  was 

I to  move  the  valves  for  the  alternate  admission  and 
shutting  off  of  the  steam. 

Spar,  spar,  t.  (Dutch  and  Danish,  s;>arpen,  Germ, 
eyxirr,  a fi«sU,  Span.)  In  Mineralogy,  a name 
given  to  thc«c  eartlis  which  easily  break  into  rhotn- 
boidal,  cubical,  or  laminated  fragments,  with  po- 
lished surfaces.  Spar  constitutes  the  sixth  order 
of  the  second  class  in  the  natural  history  system 
of  mineralogy.  It  u non-metallic;  its  streak  b 
white,  grey,  browm,  or  blue:  sp.  gr.  2.0  to  3.7; 
hardness  = 3.5  to  7.0 ; — a nmnd  piece  of  limber, 
particularly  such  as  b used  for  the  yards  and  top- 
masts of  ships;  any  small  beam;  a bar;  in  the 
plural,  the  common  rafters  of  a roof  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  tiling  or  slating.  Spar-hung^  hung 
with  spar.  <^;wzr-;nece,  a lo^  name  for  the  col- 
lar beam  of  a roof c.  o.  (^tparren.  Sax.)  to  shut 
close  or  fasten  with  a bar— ^obsolete  in  this  sense); 

Calk  your  windows,  apar  up  all  your  doors. — 

lien  Jonton. 

— n.  {fpirinn^  to  argue  or  dbpnte,  Sax.)  to 
fight,  as  a pugilbt  in  show,  with  flourishing  pre- 
lusive action. 

Sparable,  spar'a-bl,  i.  Among  Shoemakers,  a 
kind  of  small  nsil  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  rows  of 
which  are  driven  into  tho  leather  to  prevent  its 
wearing  away  quickly, 

Spabadiup,  spar'a-drap,  9.  (French.)  In  Phar- 
macy, cerecloth. 

Tho  common  tparadrap  for  Issoes.—  UTarwMn. 
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1 Sparage,  gpar'ajc,  ) *.  Vulpir  funns  of  Aspa- 
[ Si'AUAOUS,  apar'a-gu^f  ragus,— wliich  see. 

; SpAitAHGiGM,  8|m-ran'je-um,  $,  (g/wr^rtaon,  a 
; band,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ribbon-like  leaves 
of  the  plants.)  A genus  of  plauts:  Order, 

j TvpliacesB. 

St’AKASioN,  spa-ra'se-on,  s.  {spamtso,  I tear  in 
! pieces,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  H)'nieooptcrous  insects: 

I Family,  Papivora. 

Sparaxis,  spa-raks'is,  9.  (jywr.wo,  I tear,  Gr.  from 
its  lacerated  spatLas.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Iridsce^ 

Spare,  spare,  r.  a.  (spopion.  Sax.  s/wren,  Germ, 
t rpnnrtn,  Dutch.)  To  use  frugallv ; to  save  or 

I withhold  from  anj  particular  occuj^ion ; to  part  ; 

I with  without  much  inconrenient^ : to  do  without; 

to  omit;  to  forbear;  to  u.w  tcuderijr ; to  treat  with 
pitT  and  forbearance ; to  forl>car  to  punish,  afOict, 
or  dcstroj ; to  allow ; to  forbear  to  inflict ; 
ffp'trt  mj'  ihe  patn 

I , Of  aocing  vhat  a vurld  of  paiu  It  oust  joa.— ZVyetea. 

— r.  n.  to  live  fnigallr;  to  be  parsimonious;  to 
' forbear;  to  bo  scrupulous;  to  use  merer;— <i. 

I scanty;  parsimonious;  not  abundant;  that  cun 

I be  dispensed  with;  superfluous;  lean;  meagre; 

thin; 

O irlro  me  your  spore  men,  and  spare  too  the  great 

•Qi-s. — Shai*. 

, slow— {local  in  this  sense) ;— s.  parsimony ; frugal 

J use— (obsolete  as  a noun.)  In  Ships,  jpore-tfeeX',  ' 

another  name  for  the  orlop.  I 

SpAKHDRUa,  spa-pc'drus,  #.  (s)tftra9S0f  I tear,  and  I 
I < (/rus,  tlie  oak,  Gr.  ?)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Stenelytra.  j 

1'  Sparklt,  spareie,  atf.  Sparingly.  I 

I On  vhoflc  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  spardg  looks.—.  j 

I , 

' Spahexess,  spare  DCS,  «.  State  of  being  spare, 

I lean,  or  thin. 

, Sparer,  Rpare'ur,  i.  One  who  avoids  unnecessar)* 

' expcn.ie. 

SPAltLiiiii,  sparc'rib,  a C«7'wr,  a muscle,  Dutch,  or 
sport  and  nd.)  A rib  of  an  aiuuiol  with  little 
' fiesh  on  it. 

Spauga.sopiiorus,  spdr-gan-of'o-ms,  #.  {sparge 
ganoit,  a band  or  fiUct,  and  jJiorco,  I bear,  Gr. 
bocau.M>  tbo  seed  is  cromud  with  a membranous 
baud  or  border.)  A genus  of  Composite  pUuts : 

I Suborder,  Tubuliflonc. 

[ Spauuanosis,  sjdr-ga-no'sis,  s.  (from  sporyoo,  I 
j tumefy,  Gr.)  In  Pathob^,  puerperal  tumid  leg, 
an  alTection  de|)cnding  on  inflammation  the 
I and  femoral  veina. 

, Spargkfaction,  spdr-je-fak'shun,  s.  (fpargo,  I 
sprinkle,  LuU)  The  act  uf  sprinkling. 

Spargelstrir,  spdr'gcl-stine,  s.  (Gennan.)  A»- 
paragus-stone,  a variety  of  apatite  of  a winc- 
ycUow  erdour;  translucent:  it  occurs  imbedded  in 
green  talc. 

SPARU18,  spdrjcis  9.  (spargo^  I swathe.  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  sea  tortoises  or  turtles,  the  shell  of  which 
is  eoTcnd  with  a coriaceous  skin  : Family,  Chelo- 
nitke. 

Spariara,  spar>re-anV,  s.  {^sparu*,  one  of  the 
i grnera.)  In  Ichthyology,  a subfamily  of  the 
Chictodonidjc,  in  which  the  pectorals  are  always 
pointed;  the  caudal  forked;  the  fins  naked;  no 
S] lines  on  the  operculum;  the  |neoj*prculuin  geno- 
I rally  smooth;  the  teeth  strong;  with  teeth  in  the 
anterior  row,  and  grindeni  on  the  sides. 


Sparing,  sparelng,  a.  Scarce;  little;  scanty;  not 
plentiful ; pju^imonious ; not  liberal.  | 

Sparingly,  spirelng-le,  ad.  Not  abundantly; 
frugally;  parHiinonioosly;  not  lavishly;  with  ab-  j 
stinence;  uot  with  great  frequency;  cautiously; 
tenderly ; [ 

SPARtRORBfia,  sparclng^nes,  #.  Parsimony;  want 
of  liberality ; caution.  I 

Sparisoma,  spar-e-eo'ma,  s.  A genus  of  fishes  be-  i 
longing  to  the  Scarinae : Family,  ChaHodonMbc.  | 
Spark,  spdrit,  s.  (speorc.  Sax.)  A small  particle  of  i 
matter  emitted  suddenly  during  combustion;  a I 
small  shining  body  or  transient  light ; a small  ' 
portion  of  nuytliing  active. 

If  any  t/^irk  of  Ufa  be  yet  rrmatninp, 

Down,  duwD  to  bell,  and  aay  1 sent  thee  thither. — t 

SKdea.  I 

a brisk,  showy,  gay  man ; a Io%‘cr r.  n.  to  emit  ' 
particles  in  a state  of  combustion ; to  sparkle—  i 
(obsolete.)  I 

Her  oyca  do  spark  as  •tars.—/’.  Fl<tek*r,  { 

Her  eyes  the  fire  of  luvs  doth  spnrk.—Spatser. 

To  spark  is  in  common  use  in  Scotland. 
Sparkful,  spdrk'fut,  a.  Lively ; brisk ; airy. — 
Not  used. 

Our  spor\M  youth  will  laugh  at  their  groat  grand- 
fathers' English.— CosKiea. 

SpaRKISH,  sp>Irk  lahy  O.  Airy:  gaj;  showy;  well- 
dressed  ; tine. 

Sparkle,  epdrld,  «.  A spark ; a luminous  par- 
ticle w.  n.  to  emit  sparks ; or  send  off  small  ' 
ignited  particlea:  to  glitter;  to  glisten;  to  wrin-  | 
kie;  to  exhibit  a spirit  of  animation  ; to  emit  little 
bubbles,  as  spirituous  liquors ; — o.  a.  to  scatter ; to  | 
dbperse ; to  throw  about. — Obsolete'  as  a verb 
activa 

Ikaton,  and  ploaiw  your  Orare,  I 

With  all  his  foruua  sjtarUaL-^Beitu.  tutd  FUU  | 

Sparkler,  spdrklur,  #.  The  person  or  thing  that 
tparklea.  | 

Sparklet,  spdrklet,  s.  A small  spark. 
Sparkliresb,  spdrk'le-ncs,  s.  Vivacity.— Not  in 
use. 

Sparkling,  spdrk'Uug,  a.  Emitting  sparks ; glit- 
tering ; lively. 

Sparkinolt,  spdrk  mg-le,  <u£  Li  a sparkling  or 
vivid  manner. 

Sparklikoness,  epdritling-nes,  s Vivid  and 
twinkling  lustre. 

Sparling,  spar'ling,  s.  The  Smelt, — which  see. 
Sparmarria,  spar-man'ne-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  An- 
drew Sparmann,  M.D.,  a Swedish  botanist,  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  llliacea*. 
Sparrow,  spar'ro,  s.  {sjttara,  Sax-  sparten,  Goth.) 

A bird  of  the  genus  PygUa  and  family  Fringillidic. 
H.  domesticic,  is  a well-known  and  ividely -diffused 
spet  iea.  Sparrow-hawks,  the  common  name  given 
to  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Aecipiter.  SjHir~ 
row-grass,  corrupted  from  Aspangus, — which 
see.  Sparrote-owis,  birds  bebinging  to  the  genus 
Nyctipetea.  In  Botany,  Jlparrwicorf,  the  com- 
mon name  of  plants  belonging  to  Passerina. 
Sparroto-bUi, — see*  Sparable.  Spar-hawk, — eeo 
Sparrow-hawk,  under  Sp-umw. 

Sparry,  epdrire,  a.  Hesembling  spar,  or  oonsistiRg 
of  spar;  spathose. 

Sparse,  sparse,  n.  (^sparstu,  Lat.)  Thin  scatten'd; 
set  or  plnnU'd  here  and  there.  In  Botany,  not 
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SPARSEDLY— SPATHELU. 


SPATHIC— SPAVIN. 


I opposite  { not  alternate  ; not  in  any  regular  order ; 
— r.  a.  to  disperse. 

They  began  to  rporM  prettyo  nunoora  in  the  north.— 
/or  Sedition  (1536). 

—Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Srau«£DLY,  spdr'sed-Ic,  ad.  In  a scattered  man- 
na.— Seldom  used. 

There  are  doubtless  many  such  soils  tpartt^g  throogh* 
out  this  nation.— £’i«tya,  Fonatm,  Frt/. 

SpaRgEDNE88|  spdr'sed-Dos,  i.  Thinness ; scat- 
tered state. 

Spabtalitb,  spdr'ta-Iitef  $.  (^orfor,  scattered,  and 
! lithoiy  a stone,  Or.)  Red  oxide  of  zinc,  a mineral 
\rhich  occurs  embedded  in  small  nodules,  and  mas- 
I sive;  colour,  bright-red;  Streak,  orange-yellow; 

lustre,  adamantine;  translucent;  brittle;  easily 
I scratched  by  the  knife:  sp.  gr.  5.4  to  5.5;  hard- 
ness =4.0  to  4.5. 

Spabtait,  spdr'tan,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Sparta; 

I hence,  hardy ; brave ; undaunted ; — s.  a native  of 
Sparta. 

SPARTI5A,  spdr-ti'na,  i.  (altered  from  spartum^  tlio 
spaidc  appellation  Lygeum  spru-tum,  the  plants 
being  simLlar  to  the  latter  in  Itabii.)  A genua  of 
i plants:  Order,  Graininacca?. 

SrARTiCM,  spdr'sbe-um,  $.  (jp<irton^  cordage,  in 
allusion  to  the  use  made  of  the  plants  in  former 
' times.)  SpanUh-broom,  a genus  of  Leguminous 
plants,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  : Suborder, 
Papilionoccx. 

SPAKTOTiiAMKrs,  spdr-to-^Aam'nus,  i.  (rp’trtos^ 
broom,  and  thamnua,  a shrub,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
{ plants:  Order,  Myroporaceaj. 

, Sparl'8,  spa 'ms,  s.  A genus  of  iishes  with  fusi- 
I form  bodies ; dorsal  fin  very  slightly  emarginate  ; 

booked  teeth  in  each  jaw,  but  without  grinders : 

I h.Mntly,  Chstodnnidic.  ^ 

‘ Spasm,  spnxm,  a.  {apaamoa^  a cramp,  Gr.)  An  in- 
i TulunUry  contraction  of  tho  mu^les,  generally 
attended  by  pain.  I 

Spasmodic,  spoz-modlk,  a.  (apaamodiqWy  Fr.) ! 
Relating  to  spasm ; consisting  in  spasm ; — a.  a 
f medicine  which  has  the  tendency  to  relieve  spas- 
I inodic  attacks  or  convulsions. 

Spasmolooy,  spai-moro-jo,  s.  (apasma^  spasm,  and 
I loffoa,  a disconrse,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  convulsions. 

; Spastic,  spas'tik,  a.  {apaatHoa,  Gr.)  Relating  to 
I spasm ; spasmodic. 

SpASTicinr,  spas-tis'e-tc,  s.  Tendency  to  or  enpa- 
! bility  of  suffering  from  spasm. 

Spat,  spat.  Preterite  of  apit — (nearly  obsolete); 
— a.  (from  tlie  root  of  apit^  that  which  is  Reeled,) 
the  spawn  of  shcll-tuh. 

' Spatalakthus,  sya-ta-lan'tAus,  t.  (apafaha,  deli- 
j cate,  and  onMos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Iridacee. 

Spatanous,  spa-tang'gns,  a.  (apatanffoa,  Gr.)  A 
I genus  of  Echinodenna,  having  tho  mouth  lateral, 

I and  incomplete  bonds,  usually  four,  funning  a ro- 
I seate  on  the  back,  the  one  which  extends  back- 
I wards  being  obsolete. 

' Spatha,  spa'tAa,')  «.  (^oMo,  Lat  Gr.)  In 
Spathe,  spa^,  / Butany,  a large  and  coloured 
. bract,  situated  at  the  base  of  a spadix,  enclosing 
f the  latter,  and  supposed  to  perform  the  ofBce  of 
i a corolla. 

Spathaceous,  spa-t^a'shos,  a.  Furnished  with  a 
I spathe ; like  a spathe. 

I Sfatiiella,  spa-tAe'le-a,  a.  (spoMe,  the  stem  of  the 
leaf  of  a palm-tree,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  polin- 


like  appearance  of  S.  simplex.)  A genus  of  pl.inis,  ' 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Jamaica:  Order,  Tere-  j 
binthacese.  ' 

Spathic,  spaMIk,  a.  (apathy  spar.  Germ.)  Lamellar;  | 
foliated:  applied  to  minerals.  i 

Spathipobm,  spa/A'e-fawrm,  o.  Resembling  spar  ; 

' in  form.  j 

SPATnoDBA,  spa-tAo'de-a,  s.  (apathe^  a spathe,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  fonn  of  the  calyx.)  A genus 
of  plants ; Order,  Bignoniacesc. 

Spathomele,  spa/A-o-melc,  a.  {apathey  a blade,  and 
male,  a probe,  Or.)  In  Surgery,  an  edged  probe. 
SpaTUose,  spaM'ose,  a.  'The  same  es  S|mthifurm, 

— which  see.  Spathoae  iron,  a mineral  of  a lamel- 
lar, rhomboidii],  or  prinmattc  structure,  and  a hril-  ' 

liant  and  pearly  lustre;  colour,  various  shades  of 
yellow,  pasMing,  on  exposure,  into  brown  and 
browni:«h-black.  Analysis  of  an  English  specimeti  | 
— protoxide  of  iron,  59.07;  carbonic  acid,  3S.72; 
oxide  of  manganese,  0.39 ; lime,  0.92 : sp  gr. 
3.6  to  3.8 : hardness  3.5  to  4.5.  | 

Spathous,  spa'tAus,  a.  The  same  as  Spathaceous,  i 
—which  see.  ' 

SPATHtLATE. — See  SpatuUte. 

SpaTIate,  spa'she-ate,  r.  n.  {apatior,  I>at.)  To 
rove  ; to  ramble. — Obsolete.  | 

Confined  to  a nArrow  chamber,  he  could  apalhu  at  j 
targe  thruugb  the  whole  universe. — B<ntUy. 

Spats,  ) spats, s.  (Scotch — acoiitraction  ofSpatter- 
Spatts,/  dashes.)  A small  kind  of  gaiters, 
reaching  only  a little  above  the  ancle. 

Spatter,  spat'tor,  r.  a,  (allied  to  Spit.)  To  sprin- 
kle with  dirt  or  anything  offensive,  applied  to 
fluid  or  moist  substances;  to  throw  out  offensively; 
nis  forward  voice  now  is  to  sneak  well  of  his  friend; 
his  backward  voice  is  to  apatur  Ibul  speeches,  and  to  de* 
tract— Shoks. 

to  asperse  or  defame— (in  this  sense,  aaperte  is 
generally  used) ; to  scatter  about,  aa,  to  apntter 
water  here  and  there;— r.n.  to  eject  from  the 
moutli  in  a scattered  manner;  to  sputter. 
SPATTBRDAaiiBS,  spat'ter-da»h>es,  s.  (s/xi/fer  and 
daah.')  Coverings  for  the  legs  to  keep  them  clear 
from  mnd;  gaiters. 

Spattle,  spat  tl,  a,  (rpoM/,  apatl,  Sax.)  Spittla — 
Obsolete. 

The  apattU  of  their  toognes.— (1550). 
SpaUling-poppy^  the  plant  Silenc  inllata. 

Spatula,  spat'u-Ia,  a.  {apathtda^  a broad  slice,  Uat. 
in  reference  to  the  breadth  of  the  iuetnimont,  or 
from  its  use  in  spreading  things.)  A thin  knife, 
whose  broculest  end  is  at  the  extremity,  \isvj 
principally  for  extending,  saperfidally,  semifluid 
Bubstanoea.  In  Botany,  a spatulate>ebaped  pro- 
cess. 

SpaTULARIA,  spat-u-la're-a,  a.  {apathulay  a spatula, 
Lot.  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  petals.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  \'io- 
laces.  In  Zool<;gy,  a gemu*  of  Ashes  belonging  to 
the  sturgeon  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
their  snouts : the  paddle-fish  of  the  Mississippi  is 
the  type. 

Sfatl’LaTE,  spst'n-late,  a.  Formed  like  a spatula; 

of  a roundish  figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong  base. 
Spavin,  spav'iu,  $.  {eparvin^  Fr.  apamnio,  apacanOy 
Ital.)  In  Farriery,  a disease  of  horses  which  gen- 
erally causes  lameness:  it  is  of  two  kinds— the 
hog  spavin,  oonsIsUng  of  a bony  enlargement  of  the 
inride  of  the  hock  joint,  towards  the  lower  part; 
and  the  blood  a soft  and  elastic  tumour,  ft 
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lUtW  liiglier  and  more  on  the  inside  than  the  bog 
tptivin^  or  toiTHrda  the  bend  of  the  joint. 

SrAViNkD,  spavlndf  a.  Affi-cted  with  spavin. 

Spawi.,  spawl,  r.  m.  spittle,  sptrtlian,  to 

palher  froth,  Sa*.  tpdrhf^ly  spawl,  Germ.)  To 
throw  saliva  from  the  mouth,  in  a scattering,  core- 
les.%  dirtf  manner. 

tie  spits  ami  spam-l*,  and  turns  like  sick  men  fr^m  one 
II  elinw  to  another.^  Offcr&ur/. 

Spawl,  spawl,  > a.  Saliva  thrown  out  care* 

SfAWLINO,  spawling,/  leaslf. 

Hit  marble  doors  with  drunken  tpawlinji  shine.—* 
Co*gr<vt. 

Spawn,  spawn,  s.  (probably  from  the  root  of  S[>cw 
or  Spawl.)  The  eggs  of  fiah  or  firogs  when  ejected  j 
any  product  or  offspring,  in  contempt; — r.  a.  to 
dc|>09it,  as  spawn ; to  prodnes  or  generate,  in  con- 
tein])t ; — v.  n.  to  deposit  ^gs,  as  tish;  to  issue,  as 
offspring,  in  contempt. 

j Spawnbh,  spawn'ur,  t.  The  female  fish,  corre-tn* 

I tire  of  milter. 

Spat,  spaj,  r.a.  (^AWn,  Armor,  tpado,  Lat.  spore, 
Scotch.)  To  extirytate  the  ovaries  of  an  oniuiul 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  unproducti\'©. 

Spbak,  speck,  r.  n.  Fret,  tpokf,  past  part  spoken : 
tpaJte  for  the  pret  is  nearly  obsolete,  {$p<rcan, 
jpecaa,  Sax.)  To  otter  words  or  articulate  sounds; 
to  express  thoughts  by  words;  to  utter  a speech, 
discourse,  or  harangue;  to  talk;  to  give  sound. 

Make  all  four  trampets  speak^—SJttiks. 

To  speak  /or^  to  advocate  the  iiitercHt  of. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  U able  to  $ptak  for  when 

a kiiavo  is  noL — Shaka. 

To  spenk  agnititt,  to  say  evil  of ; to  reproach.  7b 
speak  about,  to  talk  or  m.’tkc  mention  of ; — r.  a. 
to  utter  with  the  mouth ; to  pronounce , to  pro- 
claim ; to  celebrate ; 

It  I*  my  father's  mnsle 
To  sprak  jrour  d«t*ds. — Skaks. 
to  talk  or  converse ; to  address,  as,  to  speak  one 
fur ; to  exhibit  or  make  known  ; 

Let  heaven's  aide  drciiU  sp^tak 

Thu  Maker's  high  ma^lficcnce, — MitUm. 

to  exprc8.a  silently  or  by  signs,  as,  the  eyes  speak 
the  wishes  of  the  heart ; to  communicate,  as,  to 
speak  peace  to  the  soul.  To  speak  n ship,  to  bail 
and  sfH^k  to  her  commander. 

Sl’R.\KABLR,  speek'a-bl,  a.  That  can  be  spoken  ; 
having  the  power  of  speech. 

Sprakkr,  speek'ur,  s.  One  who  speaks  ; one  who 
proclaims  or  celebrates.  The  officer  who  presides 
in  either  house  of  parlUment:  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  lord  ch.nncellor,  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
or  other  person  holiling  the  sovereign's  commis- 
sion, is  speaker  ex-officio;  be  can  spe^k  and  rote 
on  any  question  that  may  cornu  Iwfure  the  house : 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  $iKuker  is  ducted 
by  the  members,  whose  choice  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  crown  ; be  cannot  speak  or  vote  on  any 
question  except  in  committee,  when  he  is  out  of 
the  chair,  or  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  whuu 
he  has  the  privilege  of  giving  a casting  vote. 

SrEAKiNO,  apoeking,  s.  The  act  of  uttering  words; 
discourse ; decbiEnation.  SpeakiRg-tnuni>€t,  a 
trumpet  by  means  of  whidi  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice  can  be  beard  at  a great  distance : 
commonly  used  at  sea. 

•SrEAU,  speer,  s.  {spenre,  spere.  Sax.  sprer,  Dutch 
and  Germ,  sjxzr,  Dan.)  A long  pointed  weapon 
u.«cd  in  war  or  in  hunting ; a lance ; a lance  with 
T'l 


prongs,  nsrd  In  killing  fish,  called  a fidi-s|>enr,  and 
m Scotland,  a lister ; a shoot  of  grass  -r.  a.  to 
pierce  with  a apear;  to  kill  with  a spear;— r.n. 
to  shoot  into  a long  stem, — prof*uriy  written  spirt. 
SpettrfiMtt,  the  far  foot  behind,  or  Lind  right  foot 
of  a horse.  Spearman,  one  armed  with  a spear. 
In  Botany,  the  common  name  of  the  phuit  Mentha 
veridis.  Spearihi'tle^  the  common  plant  Carduus 
lanoeotns  of  Linnx'iiS.  Speatneort,  the  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Kauuncnlus — K 
6ammula,  being  called  the  lesser  speanrort,  R. 
reptans,  the  Unst  spearuori,  and  R.  lingua,  the 
great  ^>conror#.  In  the  Manege,  Me  streak  of 
the  spe<ir,  a mark  in  the  neck  or  near  the  ahouidt-r 
of  some  barbs,  which  is  n'cknned  a sure  sign  of  a 
good  horse:  it  is  also  called  the  feather  of  tbo 
horse. 

Speciit,  spokt,  \ f.  {spechf,  Germ,  speeke,  Swed.) 

Sl’EiGllT,  spite,  / An  old  name  for  the  Wood- 
pecker, not  now  in  n.se. 

SrECiAL,  spesh'al,  a.  (French,  from  speeialis,  Lat.)  | 
Noting  a sort  or  spe^'iea  ; 

A special  idea  it  caIIckI  by  the  sebools  a <rpodcg.— Tf'etts. 
particular ; peculiar ; appropriate ; designed  for  a i 
particular  circumstance,  as  special  adminiistmtion,  1 
special  contract,  specud  statute,  dec.  dec.;  extra- 
ordinary; uncommon;  chief  in  c.xcullcnc« ; j 

The  king  hath  drawn 

The  speeiat  hoads  of  ail  the  land  together. — Skaks. 

— s.  a particular. — Not  used  as  a noun. 

Prumises  of  long  life  annexed  to  aomo  spedaU  of  his 

services.— //dnnMnwU. 

Specialize,  spcsh'al-iw,  r.  n.  To  mention  spe- 
cially; to  particulariic.— Not  ill  U.SC. 

Our  Saviour  spceiattimg  and  nominating  the  plare*.— 
Hhehlim  His.  e/  AnKKkr.  (KUU-) 

SruClALLY,  spt'sli'al-le,  tuL  Forticularly ; in  a 
manner  not  common  ; peculiarly.  I 

Sl'l-XIAI.TY,  sjK>»irHl-te,  s.  Farticularity ; a par- 
ticular or  peciJiar  case— (seldom  used  in  the  above 
senses.)  Its  common  acceptition  U,  a spi*cial  enn-  i 
tract,  obligation,  or  bond ; any  insUwnent  under 
seal;  a debt  under  such  instrument  is  calletl  a 
debt  by  speciaUg,  in  distinction  from  siuiplc  con- 
tract— lu'r.oe,  sjtecitdtg  creditor,  one  who  Iim  his 
debts  sccurod  to  him  by  deed,  and  not  by  simple 
cootracL  ' 

Specie,  spe'she,  s.  (from  tho  same  root  xs  SpeebL) 
Gold  and  silver  coin,  in  coutrAdistiuction  to  paper 
money;  sort;  kind;  representation  to  the  mind; 
appearance  to  the  scoses ; show ; visible  repre- 
scnLition;  * 

Bhuws  and  sptdes  best  serra  with  tho  common  species. 

— Jkteam. 

coin.  In  Pharmacy,  a riinple  or  comjxment  part 
of  a comjHjund  mcilicine.  In  Law,  in  sjyecie,  np- 
pHnl  to  a contract,  siguIBcs  spccitivally,  slrictly, 
or  according  to  its  sptx'ilic  tennx 

Species,  s)»c'shix,  s.  {specio,  1 sec,  LaU)  In  Zoo-  ^ 
logy  and  Botany,  tho  term  species  is  given  to  aa  [ 
individmol,  or  number  of  individuals,  amstituting  j 
a genux  A male  and  female  of  the  s.ime  genus  | 
may  procreate,  and  the  offspring  U called  a mule  1 
or  hybrid.  Males  in  the  animal  kingdom  cannot  | 
procreate.  Hybrids  in  the  vcgcULlo  kmgilom  pro- 
duce endless  varieties,  but  not  new  s]*ecics,  the 
permanent  propagation  of  which  is  limited  to  tho 
individu.ds  which  constitute  a species.  In  Miner-  , 
alogy,  species  is  detennin»'d  by  the  form  of  the  ^ 
primitive  crystal,  or  the  ingrvdicnta  of  which  a > 
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SI’ECl  Fic— SrECTAC  IJCI). 


SrKCl’ACLES— SPECULATIVE. 


I 


niincral  ia  compoaeJ ; thus  we  epeak  of  galena  as 
I a tptcU-a  of  li-aii  ore. 

. Si’KCiFic,  spc-sif  'ik,  \ rt.(<5pect/f7tte,  Fr.)  Con- 

jj  Si’KClFiCAL, spc-bif'e-kal,/  stituting  a species; 

. that  makes  or  characterizes  a species ; that  is  ap- 
!t  pmpriated  to  tho  cure  of  a particular  distemper. 

I ; SiKciJic  gravity^  the  rvlatire  weight  of  equal  bulks 
I of  ditfvront  kinds  of  DUlilled  water  is 

! usually  taken  as  the  stmuhinl  of  comparison ; and 
I as  a cubic  fool  of  this  fluid  wciglis  1000  ounces 
^ avoirdupois,  the  miinlKT,  expressing  tho  specitlc 
! gnivitjr  of  a body,  indicates  not  only  its.rcblivo 
weight  with  regard  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  but 
I also  the  absolute  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  it,  when 

; the  integer  is  token  at  1000  for  the  gravitj  of 

Water:  thus,  102o8,  the  specific  gravity  of  pure 
gold,  is  also  the  weight  in  avuinlupuis  ounces  of  a 
I cubic  foot  of  that  metoL  Spedjic  heat,  the  capacity 

i of  different  bodies  for  tho  reception  of  heat.  Spe~ 

' aific  name,  the  name  which,  appended  to  the  name 

of  a genus,  constitntus  the  distinctive  name  of  tho 
species; — $.  in  Pbannocy,  a fjtecijic  is  a medicine 
which  cxcrciNcs  a certain  and  determinate  influence 
on  a particular  disease. 

SrECiFiCALLY,  spc-sif'Q*kiiMe,  o/i.  Insnchanum- 
^ ner  as  to  constitute  a sj>ocilici  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  s[>ecies. 

I Specificate,  sjie^eif'c-kate,  p.  a,  (j/wWm  and  fado, 
i 1 make,  Lat.)  To  show,  mark,  or  designate  the  ' 
j species,  or  the  Jlstingoishing  particulars  of  a thing ; 

; to  specify. 

j SpecificaTIOW,  spes-c-fe-ka'shun,  $.  Tho  act  of 
I dolemuaing  by  a mark  or  limit ; notation  of  limits ; 

I the  act  of  specifying  or  particularizing ; mention  or 

i designation  of  particulars;  article  or  thing  speci- 
fied. In  Architecture,  a description,  at  k-ngth,  of 
the  m.nteriala  and  workmanship  to  bo  used  in  the 
erection  of  a buikling. 

I SrEciKiCNESA,  sp«-sink-nc8,  t.  Particular  mark 
of  distinction. 

Specify,  spes'e-fi,  p.  a.  ($pcdjUr,  Fr.)  To  men- 
tion or  name,  as  a particular  thing ; to  designate 
in  words. 

I Specimen,  BpcaV-men,  a.  (Latin.)  A part  or  small 
portion  of  anything,  intended  to  exhdiit  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  of  something  not  ex- 
hibit^ ; a sample. 

SpEClors,  spe'slius,  a,  (specicttx,  Fr.  $pedotus,  Lat.) 
Striking  at  6rst  a&jK'ct;  showy;  auperruinlly  fair ; 
plausible ; not  solidly,  but  apparently  good  or  right. 
Speciochly,  spe'shus-lo,  ad.  With  a fair  ap|K*ar- 
ance ; with  show  of  right, 

Speciouisskss,  spe'shus-nea,  /.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  specious. 

Speck,  spek,  $.  (tpecca.  Sax.  tpikkel,  Dutch.)  A 
stain;  a small  spot;  a very  minute  object  ;>—r.  a. 
to  spot ; to  stain  in  spots  or  dn>ps. 

Speckle,  speklil,  $,  A speck ; a little  spot p a. 

* to  mark  with  small  spots  of  a different  colour. 

[ Speckled,  spek'kld,;j«rL fl.  Marked  with  specks; 

I varieg;»tcd  with  sjujta  of  a different  colour  from  the 
I ground  or  surface  of  the  olj«M:t. 

! Specklednk'^s,  spekTdd-nes,  s.  The  stale  of  be- 
I ing  speckled. 

i Spe<,tacle,  spck'ta-kl,  $.  (French,  ipedaculum, 

I from  itptcto,  1 behold,  loit.)  A show;  anything 

I exhibited  to  view  as  very  remarkable;  a gazing- 

I stock  ; a sight. 

j Spectacled,  s{H.Vta-klJ,  ff.  Furnished  with  spec- 
ie taeWs. 


Spectacles,  spck'ta-kis,  s.  An  opticni  instrument, 
consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  a frame,  and  u-st-d 
for  the  pui-posc  of  assisting  defective  vision ; figu- 
ratively, something  that  assists  tho  iiitcllcctiml 
sight. 

Skaka|>cro  needed  not  the  rpteiacUe  of  books  to  read 
naturv. — I>r)fden. 

Spec'Tacl'lab,  spek-tak'a-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to 
shows. 

Spbctatiom,  epek-ta'slmn,  s.  (jipecttUio,  Lat)  Re- 
gard ; respect — Little  used. 

Spectator,  spek-ta'tnr,  s.  (Latin.)  An  onlooker;' 

a beholder;  one  who  is  personally  presimt. 
SrscTATORiAL,  Bpek-U-to'ro-al,  0.  Pcrtniiliug  to 
a spectator. 

SpKCTATORgmp,  spck-ta'tur-ship,  s.  Tho  act  of 
beholding;  the  office  or  quality  of  a spectator. 
Spectatress,  spck-u'tresl  t.(jp^(atdx,  Lat)  A 
SpbctaTRIX,  sjwk-ta'triks,  / female  spectator. 
Spectre,  spck'tur, «.  (French,  "pectnun,  from  tpecto, 

1 behold,  Lat)  An  apparition;  a ghost;  some- 
thing made  pretcmaturHlly  visible.  Spectrt-petjpled, 
peopled  with  ghosts. 

Spectrum,  spek'trum,  s.  (Latin,  an  image.)  A 
visible  form.  In  Optics,  an  elongated  image  of 
the  sun  or  other  luminous  body,  fonued  on  a wall 
or  screen  by  a beam  of  undecomposed  light  snd 
refracted  by  a prism, — see  Primary  coluurt  onder 
Primary.  OciUar  spectrum,  an  image  of  a bright 
object,  such  as  the  sun,  which  continues  for  some 
I time  virible  after  closing  and  covering  the  eyes, 
j In  Entomology,  a genus  of  Orthopterous  inst^:ls : 

! Family,  Cursoria. 

I SpecuLuB,  spck'u-le,  s.  (Latiiu)  In  Roman  An;l- 
qnity,  tickets  of  wood,  according  to  which  the  em- 
perors distributed  their  presents  iu  the  theutrv, 
circus,  &C. 

SpEcrEAR,  spek'n-lur,  a.  {$peeular\t,  from  tpecuhnn, 
a mirror,  Lat)  Having  the  qualities  of  a minor; 
affording  view ; assisting  sight  Specular  iron,  a 
miiieml  which  ocoin  lamellar,  and  crystalized  in 
many  forms;  fracture  nneveu;  colour  deep  strcl- 
grey,  with  a brilliant  tarnish  externally ; intemully 
it  possesses  a shining  lustre.  It  is  a pure  peroxide 
of  iron,  iu  the  proportion,  according  to  Bcudont,  of 
iron,  G9.S4 ; oxygen,  30.G6:  sp.  gr.  5.U  to  5.3; 
hardness  :=  to  6.5. 

Specularia,  spek-u-U're-a,  t.  (from  tho  ancient 
name  of  Speculum  veneris.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Campanalace«. 

Speculate,  spek'u-late,  v,  n.  (epeculor,  I view,  I 
contemplate,  Lat)  To  meditate;  to  contc-mphito; 
in  a special  aenae,  to  lay  out  money  with  n view  to 
more  than  usual  success  in  trade ; — r.  a,  to  con- 
sider attentively. — Not  used  in  this  sense. 

SpeatlaU  their  nature  with  the  eye  of  tbe  underataiid- 
inK. — Droum, 

Speculation,  spek-u-U'shun,  #.  \lew  or  ex.imi- 
nation  by  the  eye — (little  used  in  this  i«nse) ; 
us  descend  now,  therefore,  from  this  top 
or  tptcuUuivn. — MiUon, 

mental  view ; contemplation ; train  of  thnughti  j 
fiUTned  by  meditation;  mental  tscheme;  theory;  j 
power  of  sight— (obsolete  in  tills  sense) ; j 

Thou  hAHl  no  sproihtion  in  those  eyes  | 

Ttiou  starlet  with.— SAoiU.  i 

the  act  of  specnlatmg  ronnncivljilly. 

.*^pKOirr.ATi»T,  s|H'k'u-la-tist,  f.  A speenhitor. 

Srnct  I.ATIVE,  «pck'u-U-tiv,  a.  Given  to  specula-  j 
tion;  lhcorctic.nl;  pertaining  to  vi.siou ; piving.  i 
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SrECULATjVKLr,  hpek'u-la-tivle,  ad. 

Utive  manner. 

SrECULATlvKNKSS,  spck'u-la-tir-nes,  $.  Th«  state 
of  b«ing  specuiative,  or  of  ouni>Ialing  in  speculation 
onljr. 

SrEcuLATOR,  spck'n^la^'toTf  $.  An  observer;  a 
spy;  one  who  forms  theories ; one  who  speculates 
iii  commerce. 

Si’ECULAToRT,  spek'u-laT-tur-e,  a.  Exerdsing 
s|)cculatloa ; intended  or  adapted  for  spying  or 
viewing. 

Speculuv,  spok'u-lum,  $.  (I.atin,  Dutch 

and  Germ.)  A nnrror  or  looking-glass;  a glass 
' that  tvHecta  the  imagt'S  of  <d>jecta.  In  Optics,  a 
I reflector  formed  of  polished  metal,  in  distinction  to 
one  made  of  glass,  to  which  the  term  mirror  is 
{usually  applied  Sp^Jum  meUtl^  an  alloy  of  two 
parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin,  of  which  the  re- 
I tieetors  of  ti’Jetscopes  are  osnally  made:  a little 
ar^nic  is  sometimes  added  to  improve  the  white* 

I ness  of  the  compound.  In  Astrology,  a table 

I framed  idler  the  erection  of  the  figure  of  a nativity, 

containing  the  planets  and  cusps,  with  their  aspects 
and  terms.  In  Surgery,  an  initnunent  for  ojicn- 
ing  and  obtaining  a view  of  parts. 

, Spec  I 6,  apt^lcaa,  s.  (laitin,  a cavo  or  den.)  In  an- 
I dent  Arcliitccture,  the  canal  into  which  the  water 
Sowed  in  aquc<lucts  raiited  above  the  surface  of  the 

I ground.  It  was  covered  over  with  a vault  to  pre- 

I I ser>e  the  water  from  the  sun,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  mixed  with  rain  water. 

Spki>,  Bjttd.  Pret.  and  past  part  of  the  verb  to 

j 

i Speech,  sjwetsh,  «.  (sptfc^  Sax.)  The  faculty  of 
uttering  articulate  sounds  or  words;  of  expressing 
, ideas  by  words ; language  or  words  expressing 
I ide-Hs;  aparticulorlanguagc;  (hat  which  is  spoken ; 

; mention ; common  saying ; public  discourse,  ora* 

, lion,  or  harangue ; any  declaration  of  thought ; 

I,  with  leave  of  Implor’d,  nrplird.— 

— r.  a.  to  harangtio— (obs»olete  as  a verb.) 
moX-tr,  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  speeches  in 
company. 

SPEEcnipr,  specUh'o-C,  r.  n.  To  harangue;  to 
make  a speech. 

> Speechless,  speetshles,  a.  Destitute  of  the  power 
of  speech ; mule  ; silent ; not  speaking  lor  a time. 
SpetdUfsa  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fcar.~ 

I Jiilton. 

\ Speeciilessxess,  speetshlcs-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
! U'ing  si«t‘ch]cHS  i mut<-ni*«a. 

' Sfeeii,  B{>e<;d,  v.  n.  IVt.  and  p.vst  pari,  tped^ 

I spetded,  (Ayx'«/ian,  s/xn/on,  Sax.  MjKtdat,  Dutch.) 
To  make  luste ; to  move  with  celerity;  to  have 
success;  to  prosper;  to  succeed,  that  is,  to  be 
8U(x«Wul  in  an  enterprise ; to  have  any  coudition, 
good  or  ill; 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  Ashes  tped, 

The  mlgUiiest  stiU  opon  tbo  onmilcst  fi-d. — Zh-yJfn. 
— *r.  a.  to  despatch ; to  send  away  in  haste ; to 
hasten  ; to  burry ; to  put  in  quick  motion ; to 
hasten  to  a conclusion;  to  execute;  to  help  for- 
ward ; to  dcsp.ntcb,  in  the  sense  of  to  kill ; 

With  a speeding  thrust  bis  heart  he  found.— /Vydea. 
A dire  dUemmal  either  way  I'm  tped— 

If  foes  they  write,  if  friends  they  read  me  dcad  .-- 

^ I swiftness ; quickness ; celerity ; haste ; des|utU'h  ; 
j rapid  pace ; so  cocas ; prosperity  in  an  undertak- 
ine.  God-tpted,  probably  more  correctly  good- 
790 


$ptedf  god  signifying  good  in  the  Anglo-Saxon] 
gwU^trpttd  is  the  form  in  the  Scottish  language, 
and  seems  to  justify  this  opinion,  as  also  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Smpture 

O Lord  God  of  my  master  Ahmliam,  I pray  tlic«  send 
me  good  tpeod  this  day.— 0«a.  xxiv.  | 

Speedpcl,  specd'fdl,  a.  Full  of  speed ; hasty.  I 
Speedily,  spoed'e-lc,  orf.  Quickly;  with  Iia-te. 
Spkedimbss,  speed'e-nes,  «.  Quickness ; celtxity ; 
despatch : haste. 

Sprldwell,  specd'wel,  a.  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Veronica. 

Speedy,  speed'e, a.  Quick;  nimble;  hasty;  rapid 
in  motion  or  performance. 

Speioiit. — See  Spccht.  I 

Spbiss,  spise,  s.  A brittle,  reddish  alloy,  cotnpowd  ‘ 
chiefly  of  nickel  and  arsenic.  It  is  a metallurgic 
production,  obtained  in  funning  smalt  from  the  ! 
ronated  ores  of  cobalL 

Spklk,  8|*clk,  s.  Sax.)  A splinter. — Obso- 
lete or  locaL  , 

Spell,  sih.*!,  $.  {tjKl,  or  sjxlf,  a sto»y;  narration ; say- 
ing ; fame ; report ; a magic  ebann,  or  song.  Sax. ; | 
hence,  gotptl^  or  god*}>tlL)  A talc  or  narralioo— 
(obsolete  in  this  senile); 

Now  bcArkcii  to  my  tpeH  ; 

Of  battle  and  of  chivalrie.— CAntwr.  | 

a charm,  consisting  of  some  words  of  occult  power; 
a tom  of  labotir;  relief,  particularly  at  sea,  as,  a | 
gptll  at  the  pump,  &e. ; — r.  a,  to  name  the  letters  ( 
in  a word;  to  write  or  print  words  with  the  pmper  | 
chiuaetcrs;  to  take  the  place  uf  another  tentpo-  ! 
rarily  in  any  labour  or  service ; to  charm,  as,  tjHlkd 
with  wonls  of  occult  j»ower;  to  read;  to  diacover  j 
by  cbaracler^;  ^ i 

W'e  are  not  left  to  spell  oat  a God  In  Ute  works  of  cn-a 
tlon. — J$ntiA. 

{sptUitm^  Sax.)  to  relate ; to  teach — (obsolete  iu 
this  sense) ; 

Mi^ht  I that  holy  legend  find,  ,| 

By  fairies  spelt  in  mystic  rhyme*. — It  artoo.  I 

— p.  n.  to  form  words  of  lettem;  to  read-  •[ 

Where  I may  sit  and  rightly  spell,  ; 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  dnth  show, 

And  every  herb  that  sljw  the  dcw.— j/n-*.  I 

Sptll-lntid^  a land  of  spoils  or  charms.  J 

Speller,  spcHur,  s.  One  who  spells;  one  sUIUhI 
in  spelling.  . 

Spelling,  spd'ling,  s.  The  act  of  naming,  writing.  | 
or  printing  the  letters  in  words  ; oiihugniphy. 
SiPtlling-b^k,  a book  for  teaching  children  iu  tl>e 
earliest  stages  of  reading. 

Spelt,  spelt.  The  preterite  and  past  part,  of  to 
s/kU—  colloquial r.  a.  {sjudUn,  Germ,  sfiildcr^ 
Dan.)  to  split — (oWoletc  in  this  scnf»«); 

Fue-d  geeae  with  oats,  spehed  lieanti,  barley  meal,  or  ' 
ground  o^t  mixed  with  beer.— Iforiruwr. 

— «.  {sprite.  Sax.)  in  Ib^tany,  the  common  name 
of  the  grass  Triticum  sp-lta.  grown  in  Switzerland  j 
as  wheat.  The  straw  is  almost  solid;  but  the  | 
grain  is  light,  and  makes  indiiTcrent  bread.  It  is  | 
also  called  Gennan  wheat.  i 

Spei.TER,  spel'tur,  t.  (spiauter,  Dutch  and  Gi'rm.)  . 

'Hip  commercial  Umi  fur  tine. 

Spence,  sfK-na,  s.  (dtp&ue,  Fr.)  A buttery;  a , 
larder— -(olisolcte.)  ) 

Aa  hotel  in  the  spatCA. — Ovtveer.  \ 

In  Scotland,  tho  interior  or  better  room  uf  a f.tnn-  [ 
bouse. 
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Spbncbh,  •pen'sar,  «.  One  who  has  tb«  core  of  the 
I •pence  or  buttery — (obsolete  in  this  acnae);  an 
outer  coat  or  jacket  without  skirts.  | 

! Spexd,  spend)  r.  a.  I^.  and  past  part,  tptmty 
j {tpendtm^  Sax.  s/xndera,  Swed.  exptndo,  Lat.) 
To  lay  out ; to  squander ; to  consnine ; to  exhaust ; 
to  waste;  to  txntow  for  any  purpoee,  often  with 
on  or  «9>on : to  exert ; to  fati^e ; 

Some  s/wfU  with  toll. — Drpdtm, 

— 9.  n.  to  make  expense;  to  be  lost  or  wasted; 
to  be  dissipated ; to  be  oonaumed ; to  prove  in  the 
use. 

Butter  «Mn<  la  ths  os&  as  if  it  earns  Aon  the  richer 

•oiL-rwi^ 

Spebdeb,  spend'nr,  s.  One  who  spends ; a prodigal. 

SPENOtKC,  spend  uig,  s.  The  act  of  laying  out,  ex< 
pending,  oonsoming,  or  wasting. 

Spexdthrift,  spend'tArUt,  «.  (jpend  and  ) 
One  who  spends  money  profusely  or  iinprondently ; 
a prodigal ; a lansbcr. 

I SrENNERA,  Bpen'er-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  U.  Spenncr, 
j a German  botanist.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I U«lastomace«. 

' SrE7iT,8pent)/>orLa.  Exhausted  offoroe  or  strength. 
Sptnt  hall,  s cannon  or  musket  boll,  which  reaches 
an  object  without  sufficient  force  to  pass  throngh  it 

SpebablE)  spere'a-bl,  a.  {^>erabilU^  from  jpero,  I 
hope,  Lat)  That  may  be  hoped.— Obsolete. 

Spi'-Bki,  spere,  V.  a.  (spsrriaii,  Sait  spyrui)  IceL)  To 
ask;  to  inquire. — LocaL 

Sfeboula,  sper'guda,  s.  (tpergo^  I scatter,  Lat. 
because  it  scatters  its  seed  abroad.)  Spurry,  a 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Caryophyllsceae. 

SpebocLABIA,  sper-gu-la'ro-a,  s.  (altered  from 
tSpergula, — wbi^  see.)  A genus  of  plants  : Or- 
der, Caryophyllacest 

SPKROtZ«ASTBUll,  sper-gu-las'trum,  i.  (jtperg^la^ 
the  plant  spurry,  and  osfrvm,  a star,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natires  of  North  America. 

Sperm,  sperm,  a (sperme,  Fr.  Mp^rma,  Lat  and  Gr.) 
Animal  seed ; that  by  which  the  species  is  propa- 
gated ; spawn  of  fishes  or  frogs ; an  oil  obtained 
frtun  the  head  of  the  Pbyseter  macrocepbalua,  a 
apedes  of  whale  found  chiefly  in  the  South  Seua. 

Spebmacbti,  sper>ma-se'te,  s.  (spawto,  seed,  and 
cefiw,  a whale,  Lat)  The  white  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  oil  inoomeUy  called  $p«rvu  It  is 
white,  transparent,  brittle,  smooth,  but  not  gresay, 
and  it  possesses  a peculiar  lustre.  Fine  candl» 
•rs  made  of  it  Sp.  gr.  0.946. 

! Spermacocb,  sper-ma-ko'se,  s.  a seed, 

I and  ahokey  a point,  Gr.)  Bntton-weed,  a genus  of 
I plants,  natives  of  America : Order,  Cinchonaoee. 
j SPEBMADlCTTOif,  sper-ma-dik'te-OD,  s.  (ipemo,  a 
seed,  and  cUirtyofi,  a net,  Gr.  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  whi^  tbs  seeds  cover  the  placenta.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  ths  East  Indies : Order, 
i Cinchonaces. 

I Spbbmatic,  sper-matlk,  \ a.  (from  #pemM, 

{ Spebmatical,  sper-mat'e-kal,j  ae^,  Lat)  Gon- 
j sisting  of  ae^ ; seminal ; pertaining  to  the  secre- 
tion or  transmission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  as  iper- 
Viotic  veins,  &c. 

i Spebmatizb,  Bper'ina-tus,  r.  n.  To  yield  seed. — 
j Kot  in  use. 

SpBBMATOCBLB,  spcr-mat-o-sele,  s.  (spemia,  seed, 

I and  ktUy  a tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a swell- 

I ing  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  testes. 

Spebmatozoa,  sper-mat-o-zo'a,  s.  {sperma,  seed, 
j and  toonj  an  animal,  Gr.)  Spermatic  animalcula. 
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Spbbmaxtbun,  sper-maksVrum,  s.  (tjtcniitty  need,  • 
and  axyroy  an  aitchor,  Gr.  the  umbilical  follicle  ^ 
beiag  in  the  form  of  an  anchor.)  A genus  of 
Australian  shrubs:  Order,  Olac-rccm. 

Spbumestes,  sper-mcs'tis,  s.  (fpcr$na,  a seed,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Coccothrau- 
stiu»,  or  llardbills,  chiefly  natives  of  India : Fa*  . 
mlly,  FriugUlida:. 

Spebmidicm,  spvr-mid'e-nm,  s.  (r/)«rmo,  a seed,  I 
Gr.)  In  botany,  a kind  of  sn).Ui  seed-vessel,  re-  , 
seinlUug  a seed.  It  is  also  called  acAtMiwm,— 
which  see.  ' 

Spermodebm,  spcKmo^erm,  s.  (spermo,  seed,  and 
cfemia,  a skin,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  ths  whole  integu-  , 
ments  of  a se^  in  the  aggregate.  : i 

Spebmoidba,  sper-mo-id'o-0,  s.  (i^permo,  seed,  and 
etdoty  resemblance,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Fries  ' 
to  a certain  altered  form  of  the  seeds  of  rye  and  . 
othM*  grasses,  and  to  which  the  name  ergot  aud  j 
^urrtd-gram  has  been  commonly  applied. 
Spebmolooist,  spor-moro-jist,  a.  (^^erwMi,  seed,  ^ 
and  logo*,  a disburse,  Gr.)  One  who  treats  of 
seeds — hence,  a botanist. 

Spsemopuaqa,  sper-mofa-ga,  a.  (spermo,  seed,  | 
and  phago,  I eat,  Gr.)  A genna  of  finches,  be-  , 
longing  to  the  Coccothraustuuc,  or  llardbilla : Fa- 
mily, Fringillidw.  1 1 

Spermophila,  sper-mofe-la,  a.  (aperma,  seed,  and 
phileo,  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  allied  to 
the  Bullfincbes,  natives  of  America : Family, 
Fringiliids. 

Spekomopuill’8,  sper-o-more-Ina,  a.  A genus  of 
Rodents,  allied  to  the  Marmots. 

Spkbmospiza,  spcr-mo-spi'za,  a.  (j7>«rvmz,  seed,  and 
apAZo,  1 chirp,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  the  Cooootbr^tiuo!,  or  Hanlbills:  Family, 
Fringillidc. 

Sperse,  spers,  r.  a.  To  disperse. — Not  used. 

The  wTsUxIbl  wind ' 

That  *p*rt’d  those  clouds. — Sp€H»«r, 

Spkt,  Spot,  V.  a.  To  spit ; 

Th«  drmima  womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness  mu  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  sir. — JiiUvti, 

— a.  spittle. — Obsolete  in  both  senses. 

Spew,  spu,  r.  a.  Sax.  apwven,  Dutch.)  To 

vomit;  to  eject  from  the  stomach;  to  eject;  to 
cast  out  with  loathing  ; — p.  n.  to  vomit ; to  dis- 
charge the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Speweb,  spn'ur,  a.  One  who  spews.  I 

Spewibo,  spuing,  a.  The  set  of  romiring.  j 

Spewy,  spu'e,  a.  Wet;  boggy. — LocaL  ' 

Sphacel,  sfrm'el,  'I  a.  (^aphokelos,  Gr.  a/Aie^ 
Sphacelus,  sfrtB Vina,/  /m,  Lat.)  In  Pathology, 
deep  mortification ; a deep-seat^  gangrene  of  a ' 
limb  or  organ  ; the  death  of  a bone. 

Sphacelate,  sfas'e-late,  e.  n.  To  mortify ; to  be-  i 
come  gangrenous,  aa  flesh ; decay  or  become  ' 
carious,  as  bone; — p.  a.  to  affect  with  gan- 
grene. ) 

Sphacelate,  sfas'e-lato,  \ a.  Attacked  by 
Sphacelated,  sfasVlay-tod,i  apbocel;  mortified. 
Sphacelation,  sfas-e-la'shun,  a.  The  process  of  ' 
becoming  or  making  gangrenous ; mortification. 
Sphacele,  sfas'e-Ie,  a.  {tjykaio*,  sage,  from  its 
sunilarity  to  plants  of  that  name.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  I^amisoese. 


Sphackllari^  afa-sel-la're-a,  a.  (*pfmMo*,  mor-  I 
tilicaUun,  fr^  the  appearance  of  the  truncated  i 
extirmities  of  the  shtxit^  in  which  the  reproductive  j 
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SPHiEBONITES— SPHECID^ 


organs  are  aituatod.)  A genus  of  Alge : Order, 
COTforvaoese. 

8ph^kode9ms,  afe^no-des'ine,  s.  a wedge, 

am)  destncy  a fascicle,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Verbenacc*. 

Spii.£MOOTKB,  sfe-Qoj'e-ne,  ».  (^tphen,  a wedge,  and 
gyney  a female,  Or.  in  allu^on  to  the  wedge-sha|icd 
stigmas.)  A genus  of  small,  annuil,  composite, 
flowery  plants:  Suborder,  Tnbuliflone. 

' Spilsra,  sfe'ra,  s.  {tphaira,  a sphnv,  Or.)  A genus 
of  fossil  biralves,  found  in  the  cretaceous  system 
of  Kent. 

Spa.SRAt.AOBA,  Bfe-ra>la'sc-a,  s.  {tphaira,  a sphere, 
and  lokuy  a rent,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Malvaceae 

Spilaerbua,  sfe-re'da,  a (j7»4atra,  a sphere.  Or.) 
A fossil  plant,  from  the  Coal  formatioti  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast. 

Sfh.rru,  sfe're-a,  t.  (ijAaira,  a sphere,  Or.)  A 
' gt'ims  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Oasteromycetea. 

SPHJSHii>inM,  sfe-rid'e-nm,  i.  ($i^€tiray  a sphere, 
and  eitlot,  likeness,  Or.)  A genus  of  lamellicom 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Hydrophyllidse. 

SPiiARiODACTTLt's,  sfe-re-o-dakte-lus,  t.(ipAa^ 
a sphere,  and  daktylas,  a digit,  Or.  from  the  toes 
being  subeylindrioaj ) A genus  of  lisards : Fa- 
I ntUy,  Iguanidau 

I SPH.SR1BTKRIUM,  sfe-ris-te're-nm,  s.  (T.Attn.^  In 
I andent  Architecture,  a drcular  court  fur  playing 
I Uotnis  and  other  exercises. 

Spuaritbs,  sfe-ri'tes,  s.  {tphnira,  a sphere.  Or.) 

I A genus  of  Coleopterous  insocU:  Family,  Silphidsr. 

I SPMA^ROBOLrs,  sfe-rob'o-lus,  a {spMrOy  a sphere, 

I and  boUoy  1 throw,  Or.)  A genus  Fungi : 

I Tribe,  Gasteromycctes. 

j SPHiBBOCARPUS,  sfs-ro-kdr'pus,  s.  (i/iAofm,  a 
sphere,  and  karpoty  a seed,  Or.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Hepatic*. 

SriLAROCARY A,  tfe-ro-kar'e-a,  t.  {tpAaira,  a sphere, 
and  karyon.  a nnt  Or.  the  nuts  Imng  round.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  Kepaul : Order,  Rham- 
I naoes. 

! Spharoobra,  sfe-roeVra,  s.  a sphere, 

^ and  hertu,  a horn  or  antenna,  Or.)  A genus  of 
Dipterous  insects : Family,  Musddse. 

Spharococgitbs,  sfe-ro-b^k-d'tes,  a (jpAnro,  a 
»bere,  and  kokkot,  a nut,  Or.)  A genus  of  foedl 
Fud,  found  in  the  Oolite  of  Yurkshire. 

Sphaerococcus,  sfo-ro-koklinB,  s.  (ipAiira,  a 
sphere,  and  kokluMy  friiit,  Or.)  A genus  of  Algs : 
Order,  Ceramiacec. 

Sphjcrocoris,  sfe-rok'o-ris,  s.  (spAosro,  a sphere, 
and  kort,  a doU,  Or.)  A genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects : Family,  Pentomid*. 

I Spu.«rodbrds,  sfo-rod'er-us,  a (ipAmm,  a sphere, 

I and  (fore,  the  neck,  Or. ) A genus  of  Coleopterous 
I insects:  Family,  Carabidc. 

' SphaboDUS,  sfe'ro-duB,  $.  (^tphaimy  a sphere,  and 
^ odottty  a tooth,  Or.)  A genus  of  fo^  fishes, 

I found  in  the  Chalk  and  Oolite  systeoia 
I SPHiSROiDUf  A,  afo-roy-di'na,  s.  (spAcoro,  a sphere, 
aud  eufos,  Ukeness,  Or.)  A geous  of  Foramini- 
ferons  MoUusca. 

SPHiBROLOBitm,  sfo-ro-lol>e-um,  s.  (jpikrim,  a 
sphere,  and  UAoty  a pod,  Or.  in  allodon  to  the 
round  legumea)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants, 
natives  of  Atutralia:  Suborder,  PapiUonooe*. 

Sphaboma,  sfe-ro'ma  s.  a s]>bere,  Or.) 

A genus  of  Cnutaceans:  Order,  Uopoda  In 
Psth’dogy,  a fleshy,  globular  protuberanoa 


Spiusrokitbs,  sfe-ro-ni'tes,  s.  (tphaira,  a sphere,  { 
Or.)  A group  of  fosdl  Echiuodennata,  found  in 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata 

Spbaropuohob.  sfe-rof o-ron,  s.  {ipkniroy  a sphere, 
and  phortOy  I <bear,  Or.)  A genus  of  lichens : 
Tribe,  CconothalamL 

Sprarophtsa,  sfe-ro-fi'sa,  $.  {$phniray  a sphere, 
and  phytOy  a bladder,  Or.  in  reference  to  the  shape  ' 
of  the  legumes.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants: 
Suborder,  Papiliooaoes. 

Spiiarosidbritb,  de-ro-dd'sr4te,  a (^pAairo,  a 
sphere,  and  tiderot,  iron,  Or.)  A spheroidal  and 
riuliated  variety  of  spathose  iron  from  Hanao. 

SPHiCROSTEMA,  sfe-ro  ste'mt,  $.  {$ph<w^  a globe,  ' 
and  sfomo,  a stigma,  Or.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Nepaul : Order,  Anonaoess. 

SPHiBBoSTEMMA,  afe-n>-»tem'tna,  s.  (tphairoy  a 
sphere,  and  »ttm*nOy  a crown,  Or.  the  stamens  being 
seated  on  a globose  disk.)  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  climbing  ahrub^  natives  of  Java : Order, 
Schixwdracese. 

Sphacrobtioma,  tfe-ro-stig'ma,  $.  {tphotroy  a 
sphere,  and  $tigmOy  a spot,  Or.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Onngr.ice*. 

Sph^brothbca,  sfe-ro-Me'ka,  s.  (spAoin!i,  a sphere,  [ 
and  tkekfy  a case  or  sheath,  Or.  in  reference  to  ! 
the  globular  capsule.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Scropbuliriacee. 

SPM/KROTt'B,  sfe-ro'tns,  s.  ($phairay  s sphere,  and 
ottf,  o/os,  the  ear.  Or.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Stenelytra. 

SPUiBRULACBA,  sfe-ru-U'ss-e,  s.  (see  Sphcnlaoea.) 
A family,  in  the  arrangement  of  BlatnTille,  of 
Forammifera,  comprising  the  genera  MUiola,  Me- 
leoia,  Sarsceoaria,  and  Textularia.  Lamarck  uses 
the  term  for  his  ftmrth  family  of  Cephalopoda. 

Sphacrulite,  sfo'ru-Ute,  s.  (gpAofoo,  a sphere,  and 
liMos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A mineral  which  occurs  in 
small  botrymdal  and  spheitHdal  masses ; structure 
compact,  fibrous;  frseture  oonchoidal ; colour  grey, 
brown,  red,  yellow,  of  various  shades;  opaque; 
translucent  on  the  edges ; brittle.  CoroposirioD — 
alica,  79.12;  alumina,  12.00;  potash  and  soda, 
8.68;  msgneaa,  1.10;  oxide  of  iron,  2.4.6 ; water, 
1.75 : sp.  gr.  2.4  to  2.64 ; hardness  =:  7 to  7.5. 

SPH.JERCLITE9,  sfo-ru-U'tcs,  $.  {tphairtty  a sphere, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  Ru- 
dista  of  Lamardc,  the  shells  of  which  have  the 
valves  roughened  by  irregularly-raised  plates : Fa- 
mily, Ostracea. 

SPHAOBBRABcnrB,  Bfa-je-brangicus,  s.  {tpikagty 
the  Uiroat,  and  hrtmehioy  gills,  Or.)  A genus  of 
fishes:  Family,  Syiibrmiiehid*. 

Sphaonous,  sfsj^nns,  a.  Mossy ; containing  peat- 
moss.— See  Sphagnum. 

Sphaobdh,  sfag'num,  #.  (a  name  given  by  Pliny  to 
desigQAte  some  kind  of  moss  which  grew  on  tress.) 
A genus  of  moss  plants  which  contribute  largely 
to  the  growth  of  peat.  The  spodes  grow  in  wstoy 
situations. 

Sphallrrocarpdb,  sfal-ler-o-kdi^pus,  s.  {tpkaBoy 
1 deceive,  and  karpo$y  a seed,  Gr.  from  the  fruit 
being  liable  to  be  taken  for  cumin  seed.)  A 
genus  of  UmbelUferuos  plants:  Suborder,  Cam- 
pylospermie. 

Sphbcjd^  tfe'se-de,  s.  (spAer,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  Hyrntmopterous  insects,  distinguislied 
by  a ped  on  cult  led  abdomen,  which  is  frequently 
of  groat  length  and  very  slender : they  prey  upon 
spiders  and  catcqtiltars. 
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SPHERICAL— SPHEKOSTILBITE. 


SPHBCODESy  «f»-ko'di8f  9.  {9pkekod€9,  WMp-Uke,  I 
Gr.)  A genus  of  panultical  Hjmcnoptorous 
inseeU : Family,  Andrade. 

SpiiECOMTiAf  ftfe-ko-Im'e^^  f.  (tphex^  $phthoty  % 

] wMp,  Mul  myio.  a fljr,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Familj,  AtUerietTa. 

Spuecotheues,  sfe-ko'Me'rU,  9.  {>T>hex^  % 
and  Memo,  I hunt,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Urds,  na- 
tives of  Australia. 

Sphenandra,  sfe-nao'dra,  $.  a wedge,  and 

oner,  amdrot^  a male,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  wedge- 
shap^  anthen.)  .A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : Order,  Scrophulariacee. 

SpheRB,  sfene,  a (tphei^  a wedge,  Gr.)  A mineral 
of  a foliated  texture,  and  vitreous  or  adamantine 
lustre;  colour,  various  shades  of  grej,  green,  jel- 
kw,  and  brown : it  is  found  interspers^  in  pri- 
mary rocka,  as  in  granite  and  gneiss,  and  more 
particularly  in  cyanite.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
of  sphene  vary  coosidefably ; the  following  is  by 
Klaproth  : — titanic  acid,  33 ; silicic  add,  35 ; 
lime,  S3  : sp.  gr.  3.4GS  to  3.6. 

Spheniscus,  sfe-iiis'kos,  9.  (iphetmhoi^  a dim.  of 
spAea,  a wedge,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Stenelytra. 

I SpuBMocAETnus,  sfe-no-kau'Mus,  §.  (ipAen,  a 
wedge,  and  Aon/Aa,  a spine,  Gr.)  A gnms  of  fosdl 
fishes  found  in  the  Cod  formation  of  ScoU:md. 

I Sphenoid,  sfe-noyd',  > a.  (fpAen,  a wedge, 

Sphenoidal,  sfe-noy'dah  1 and  eido$,  likenesM, 

IGr.)  Wedgo-like,  applied  iu  Anatomy  to  a bone 
of  the  skull,  which  wedges  in  and  locks  together 
most  of  the  other  bones.  SphffiodMtihr,  relating 
to  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones.  Spheno- 
maxUlary,  relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary 
bones.  Sphfno-palatine,  rating  to  the  .<iphenoid 
and  palate  bones.  SpMeno-parte/uly  relating  to 
the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones.  Spkeno-tem- 
poralj  relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  temporal 
bones. 

SpnEKONCm:8,  afe-Donglcus,  s.  (spAen,  a wedge, 
and  oncAos,  a barb,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fi.ibes  from 
the  lisa  and  Wealden  strata  of  England. 
Sphenophtllcm,  sfo-no-fil1um,  9,  (spAea,  a 
wedge,  and  phyllon^  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Dicotyledonous  fossil  plants,  with  deeply  furrowed 
branches;  leaves  verticiUate,  wedge-shaped,  and 
having  dichotomous  veins. 

Sphenopteus,  sfe-nop'ter-is,  a.  (spAen,  a wedge, 
and  ptaHs^  a fern,  Gr.  from  the  wedge-shaped 
nature  of  the  leaves.)  A genus  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  Coal  formation  ; Order,  FlUccs. 
SpnKNOTOMA,  sfe-not'o-ma,  a.  (jrpArnoo,  I clea\’e, 
and  tomt,  a section,  Gr,  in  reference  to  the  deep 
divided  limb  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  New  Holland  : Order,  Epacridac^. 
Sphbnubub,  sfe-nu'rus,  a,  (aphen,  a wedge,  and 
oura,  a t4^  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  pigeon 
kind : Family,  Colombidte. 

Sphere,  sfere,  a.  (French,  sphiaroy  Lat  spAnira,  Or. 
afera^  ItaL)  In  Geometry,  a solid  body  described 
by  the  revolution  of  a aemidrcle  about  its  dia- 
meter, or  a solid  contained  under  one  surface, 
which  in  every  pari  is  equally  distant  from  a point 
within  it,  called  the  centre ; an  orb  or  globe  of  the 
mundane  system ; 

First  the  sun,  a mighty  apKtrt,  he  framed.— 

iTdUm. 

an  orbicular  body ; a globe ; a representation  of 
the  earth  on  the  surface  of  a globe,  which  has  also 


represented  on  it  an  assemblage  of  circles,  showing 
the  positions  fj£  the  equator,  ecliptic,  meriiUans,  I 
&C. : when  the  poles  are  in  the  borixon,  it  is  called  I 
a right  jpAere;  when  the  poles  are  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir,  a p<trolUl  sphere ; and  in  every  other 
position,  an  oblique  tphere  ; the  concave  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  which,  having  no  definite  limit,  sp-  , 
pears  to  the  eye  as  the  ititorior  surface  of  a sphere ; | 
circuit  of  action,  knowledge,  or  iiifiucnce ; com- 
pass; province;  employment;  rank;  order  of 
society.  Anudlarjf  spAere,  an  artificial  representa- 
tion of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  by  means  of  brass 
rings.  Sphere  of  octirtfy,  the  whole  space  or 
extent  reached  by  the  active  powers  of  a person  or 
thing.  Projectiom  of  Me  sphere^ — see  under  Pro- 
jection V.  a.  to  phKe  in  a sphere — (unusual  In 
this  sense); 

The  irlorInQS  planet  8n1 
In  noble  emloence  eothron’d,  and  apktPd 
Amidst  the  rest — Shak*. 

to  form  into  roundoeaa.  <S)t)A«re-Aoni,  bom  among 
the  spheres.  Sphere-deseendedy  descended  from 
the  apberes.  Sphere-wteiody,  melody  of  the 
spheres.  Sphere  mauiCt  the  masio  or  hannony  of 
the  spheres. 

SniERic,  sferlk,  \ a.  Globular;  orbicular; 

SriiBRlCAL,  afe/e-kal,/  planetary.  Sphericnl 
Geoptetry,  that  branch  of  geometry  which  treats  1 
of  spherical  magnittidee.  Sphericai  Trigonometry,  ' 
that  branch  of  trigonometry  which  teaches  how  to  i 
compute  the  aides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  \ 
Spherioai  angle,  an  angle  formed  on  the  surface  of  ' 
a sphere  by  the  intersection  of  two  gre.it  circles,  i 
or  circles  whose  planes  pass  Uirough  the  centre.  I 
Spherical  exetta,  the  sum  by  which  the  three  -I 
angles  of  a spherical  triangle  exceeds  two  right  ! 
angles,  ^dierical  triangle,  a tnangk  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  three  each  drclcsL 

i*NPHBBiCALLY,  sfer'e-kol-lo,  ad.  In  the  fonn  of  a 
sphere. 

.SpiiBRiCALNBgR,  sfer'e-kal-nes,  ) a.  The  state  or 

.SPiiBEiciTT,  sfe-ris'e-te,  ) quality  of  be- 

ing orbicular ; roundneea. 

Sphericle,  sfi^e-kl,  a.  A small  sphere. 

Sphericb,  aferlka,  s.  The  doctrine  of  the  sphere 
and  spheroid. 

SPHERuiD,  sfe-royd',  a.  {aphaira,  a globe,  and  eutoa, 
likeness,  Gr.)  A solid  approaching  the  figure  of  a I 
sphere,  produced  by  the  revolurion  of  a semi- 
ellipsis  about  its  axis : when  it  is  produced  by  the 
revoiution  of  the  ellipse  about  its  transverse  or 
longest  diameter,  it  is  called  an  oUong  spheroid; 
when  about  its  conjugate  or  shortest  diameter,  a 
probate  epheroid. 

Spheroidal,  sfe-royd'al,  ) a.  Having  the 

Spheroidic,  sfe-royd1k,  V form  of  a spbe- 

Spheroidioal,  afe-ioyd'e^al, ) roid.  In  Crys- 
talography,  bounded  by  several  convex  faces.  ' 
In  Architecture,  spheroidal  bracketing,  bracketing 
formed  to  receive  the  plastering  of  a conoid. 

Spheroidity,  Bpe-royd'e-te,  a.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  spheruidaL 

Spheromkter,  sfe-romVtar,  a.  (aphaira,  a globe, 
and  matron,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instmment  for 
ascertaining  the  precise  thickness  of  small  bodies, 
the  curvature  of  optical  glasses,  Ac. 

SPUE&091DKK1TE. — See  SphicroBideritc. 

SriiEROSTii.mTE,  sfe-ro-stil'bite,  a.  (jy>Aere  and 
adlbite.)  A mineral  whioh  occurs  in  globular 
masses,  which  present  a radiated  structure,  s i 
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peaHj  lostrv,  and  a brilliAnt  fracture:  the  fibre* 
j are  flexible,  and  the  aurfacca  of  the  giubules  ma/ 

1 be  scratched  by  the  naiU  Compoeition— »o<ia, 
0.68;  silica,  55.91;  abimina,  16  61 ; lime,  9.03; 
j water,  17.64:  sp.  gr.  3.31 ; hardness,  abore  8.0. 

Spiibkulb,  Bfe/ule,  «.  {rphterula,  Ijit.)  A little 
I globe  or  sphere  ; a miaate  spherical  body. 

! Spiierulite,  sfer'n-lite,  #.  (j7>Aoira,  a globe,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A Torietr  of  ol>sidian,  of 
\ various  shades  of  brown  and  grey  : it  occurs  ein* 

I bedded  in  sphcroid.'il  masses;  fracture  conchoidul; 

translucent  on  the  edges ; opaque ; brittle  : sp. 
gr.  3.416  to  2.452  ; hardncsa=  1 .2o.-~~TKortuon. 

Sphert,  sfe're,  a.  Belonging  to  the  spheres. 

' I/jve  virtue  — 

8be  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  rphery  chlme.->Jfih0ii. 

SruEX,  sfeks,  $.  A genus  of  Ilymenopterous  in* 

\ sects  : Type  of  the  family  Sphccid:c. 

> SpniGMOMKTER,  sflg-moin VtuT,  s.  (epAt^mos,  the 
: ptUse,  and  metron,  a measure.  Gr.)  An  lustra-  . 

merit  for  counting  the  arterial  pulsations.  I 

i Sphincter,  sflngk'tur,  s.  I close,  Gr.)  In 

Anitomy,  a general  name  for  any  moacle  whose  i 
function  consists  in  closing  the  uatural  orifloo  I 
which  it  soTTOunds.  | 

! SruiNX,  sfmgks,  s.  (Greek  and  I^atiii.)  In  An- 
tiquity, a fahlod  moosler,  half  wom.an  and  half 
Ikm,  aaid  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have  infested  the 
city  of  'llicbes,  devouring  iU  inhabitants,  till  such 
1 time  as  a riddle  it  hod  proposed  to  them  should 
: be  solved.  In  Entomology,  tbe  Hawk-moths,  a 

gcDOs  of  Lepidopteroua  Insects:  T>’po  of  the  tribe 
Spbingides. 

j Sphrauid,  sfraj'id,  «.  A kind  of  ocherons  earth, 

' which  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  the  emission  of 
I many  bubbles:  it  is  also  called  earth  of  Lemnos. 

I SpilK.AOisTJt,  sfra-jU'te,  s.  (^uphragU,  a seal,  Gr.) 

! An  order  of  Egyptian  priests,  whose  oiBco  was  to 

I stamp  the  seal  on  the  bullock  previous  to 

I sacritice. 

, Spmkagistica,  afra-jU'tiks,  $.  (tphratfi^,  a seal, 
Gr.)  The  science  of  seals,  describing  their  lustory, 

I pcc’oliarities,  and  distinctions,  especially  with  a view 
I to  the  nieaiu  which  they  afford  of  ascertaining  the 
i age  and  genoineneas  of  the  documenta  to  which 
they  are  affixed. 

Sphyomic,  sfig'mik,  a.  {tpkygmo.*^  tbe  pulse,  Gr.) 
j I I’crtaioing  to  the  pol^  or  to  the  knowledge  or 
j I doctrine  of  the  puW 

I SPHYR.BNA,  sfi-re'iM,  $.  ($pk^rama,  the  Greek  name 
of  the  bammer-flah.)  A genus  of  fishes  t FamDy, 
Perddjs. 

I Spiiyr.ckod[;6,  aB-re'no-dus,  s.  {tphyra^  a ham- 
I mer,  and  odous,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  foasU 
fishes  from  the  Lo:idou  clay, 
i Splal,  api'al,  s.  A spy;  a scout- Obsolete. 

I Tbe  privy  ipielf  placed  in  ell  hie  way.— 5j(wiutr. 
j Spica,  tpilca,  s.  (iyrica,  an  ear  of  corn,  Lat.  from  tbe 
j aimiUrity  of  the  loaves  to  an  ear  of  wheat.)  A 

I j genus  of  plants : Order,  Lamiucea^.  In  Surgery,  a 

I I bandage,  so  called  from  its  tiums  being  thought  to 

i‘  resemble  the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn.  In  Astro- 

I nomy,  S/nca  wryinis,  a bright  fixed  star  of  the 

first  ma;^jitude,  in  the  ear  of  com  in  the  constel- 
j lation  Virgo. 

Spicate,  spiTcate,  a.  Eared  like  com ; having 
( spikes. 

I Spiccato,  epik-kat'o,  s.  (Italian,  divided.)  In 
(1  Muric,  a term  indicating  that  every  note  is  to  have 


Its  distinct  sound.  When  used  in  reUrion  to  b- 
■truments  played  with  a bow,  it  is  to  be  under-  i 
stood  that  every  note  is  to  have  a bow  distbet 
from  the  preceding  or  succeeding  one. 

Spice,  spise,  t.  (epfee,  Fr.  spesie,  ItaL  tyeeicy  Span.) 

A vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the  smell  and  | 
pungent  to  the  taste,  used  in  sauces  and  b cook-  | 
ery ; a small  quantity ; sample  or  specimen  ; I 
Tby  by-i{one  fooleries  are  but  $pieta  of  It— 5AiA«.  | 

— r.  a.  to  season  with  spice ; to  mix  with  an>> 
matic  substances,  as,  to  $pict  wuie ; to  rsoder 
nice ; to  season  with  scruples.  | 

Yon  have  such  a tpietd  consideration. 

Such  qualms  npou  your  worablp’a  oonscleoee.—  ' 
/boa.  wad  FUi. 

Spicer,  spi'sur,  #.  One  who  deals  in  spice. 

Spicert,  spi'ser-e,  t.  (e/w'cens,  Fr.)  Spices  in  gene-  ■ 
ral ; a repository  of  spices  or  doubts. 

Spiciness,  spi'se-nes,  a.  The  quality  of  bebg  spicy,  i 
Spick,  spik,  a.  A word  only  uW  in  the  phrase,  | 
jyTici;  and  spau  new ; that  is,  quite  new ; now  first 
used.  ] 

SricosiTT,  spi-kos'e-te,  a.  (apico,  a spike,  Lat)  ! 

The  state  of  being  full  of  eara,  Uko  corn.  I 

Spiculab,  spik  u-lar,  a.  (a^nni/unt,  a dart,  Lat) 
Resembling  a dart : haring  sharp  points. 
SnertATE,  sptk'u-Utc,  p.  a.  (ap^,  a spike,  Lat)  ' 
To  make  sharp  at  the  points.  | 

Spicule,  spik'ule, $.  A spikelet  or  Httle  spike;  ap- 
plied to  grasses  that  hare  many  florets  on  one  calyx. 
Spict,  spi'se,  a.  Producing  spice  ; abounding  with 
spice;  havbg  tbe  qualibes  of  spice;  fragrant; 
aromatic. 

Si'inER,  spi’dur,  s.  (probably  from  Spltmer.)  An 
anhn:d  belonging  to  the  fnmtly  Araneidv,  charac-  | 
terixod  by  its  Sf  innbg  a web  or  thread  for  the  | 
purpose  of  catching  flies,  on  which  it  preys. 
iSpider-eofcAer,  the  bird  IHcos  mararios.  Sjnd€r*  | 
ophtyi,  the  plant  Ophrys  arenifera.  j 

Si'iDERLiKK,  spi'drr-Ukc,  a.  Resemblbg  a spider. 
Spim.KWouT,  spi'der-wurt,  s.  Tbe  comuiou  name  ; 

of  plants  of  the  genus  Tradescantla.  1 

Spielman.nia,  spcel-man'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Prof.  Spielmann  of  Strasbtu^.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Hope : Order, 
VerbenaceaL 

Spioblia,  spi-je1e-a,  s.  (b  honour  of  Adrian 
Spigetius,  bom  at  Brussels,  1578,  professor  of  | 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Padua.)  A genus  of  ‘ 
plants : Type  of  the  order  Splgcliacew. 
SpiOELiACEas,  spl-je-le-a'se-e,  $.  one  of 

tbe  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  snbslmiba,  with  opposite 
Btipulsto  leaves,  and  regular  flowers  b equal  parts ; 
calyx  free,  and  Irr^^lorly  five-parted;  stamens  | 
five,  arising  from  the  corolla ; style  inserted  in  tbe  , 
top  of  the  ovarium;  stigma  atmple;  seeds  small.  | 
Spionei.,  spig'oel,  a.  The  plant  Athamanta  Ma-  ' 
cedonica,  used  b some  parts  of  the  East  b scent- 
ing clothes. — written  sometiinrs  spichtel. 

SriQOT,  spigot,  s.  A pm  or  peg  put  bto  a hole  b 
a cask  of  liquor. 

Spike,  spike,  r.  (j^nris,  Lat.)  A long  piece  of  iron  ! 
or  wood,  sharp  at  the  point ; a species  of  lavender. 

In  Botany,  a form  of  inflorescence  in  which  all  the  | 
flowers  are  sessile  along  a common  axis,  as  b 
Plautago  ; an  ear  of  corn.  SpUx-ni$hj  a plant  of  | 
the  genus  Eleocharis : Order,  Cyperaoec  ; — r.  a.  \ 
to  fasten  with  long  nuls;  to  set  with  spikes;  to  ' 
stop  the  vent  with  tqiikes,  as,  to  Bpiie  cannon. 
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I SnxXHAJtD,  spike'D^rd,  ».  {fpiea  ruirdi^  L*t)  Tbe 
I oommoo  naua  of  tbe  plant*  beloog^g  to  the  genua 
I > Kardoataehja. 

I 'NpiKr,  api'ke,  a.  Haring  a sharp  point. 

^FiLAXTUEff,  spi-lan'tAl'S  a.  (*pUot,  a spot,  and 
anthos^  a flower,  Gr.  in  alloaion  to  the  beads  of 
the  original  species,  which  are  yellow  with  a brown 
disk.)  A genua  of  Compoute  plants : Saborder, 
Tubidiflone. 

Spill,  apil,  \ a.  (i^,  a pivot,  Hatch.)  A amall 
1 Spilb,  spile,!  peg  or  wooden  pin  ; a stake  driven 
I into  the  ground ; a little  sum  of  money — (not  used 
j,  in  this  sense); — r.d.  {fpillan^  Sax.  »pUUny  Germ.) 
I to  suffer  to  fall  or  ran  out  of  a vessel;  to  suffer  to 

I be  abed ; to  cause  to  flow  out  or  lose,  aa,  to  $pill 

I I blood;  to  waste  or  destroy— (obsolete  in  this 
j!  sense); 

I Craek  nature’s  moold,  all  germlns  »piU  at  once, 

That  make  angrateful  mau. — 
j!  to  throw  away;  among  teamen,  to  discharge  the 
' ^ wind  out  of  the  cavity  or  belly  of  a sail ; — r.  a.  to 
waste;  to  be  lavish;  to  be  shed;  to  be  lust  by 
being  shed. 

Spillsk,  spillur,  s.  One  who  spills  or  sheds;  a 
kind  of  fishing-line. 

SriLLUto,  spU'ling,  a.  Spilling  lines,  in  Naviga- 
tion, ropes  for  fuj^g  more  oouveoiently  the  square 
aailsL 

Spiloma,  spi-lo'ma,  s.  (Greek,  a spot.)  A genus  of 
Lichens:  Tribe,  Idiothalami. 

Spilt,  spilt  Pn;t.  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
. Spilth,  spillA,  s.  (from  SpilL)  'Anything  poured 
I out  or  wasteiL 

Onr  vaults  have  vapt  with  draakea  0/ wine.— 

j|  SJknk*. 

; SPlLut,  spilua,  s.  {tpilot,  a spot,  Gr.)  In  Patbo- 
I logy,  a congenital  spot,  appearing  to  oon^t  of  a 
I partial  thickening  of  tlM  rete  muooeum. 
j Spin,  spin,  P.  a.  Pret.  ip«m  or  jpon,  past  part,  iptm, 

I (i7>waaii,  Sax.  sptaiien,  Gertn. ) To  draw  out  and 
I twist  into  threads,  either  by  the  band  or  a ma- 

I chine;  to  draw  out  tediously;  to  form  by  a alow 

j proceaa,  or  by  degrees;  to  protract ; to  give  a n>- 
I tatory  motion  to,  aa  a top ; to  draw  out  a filament 
• from  the  body,  as  tbe  spider  or  silkworm ; to  spin 
j to  make  ropes  of  it e.  a.  to  practiae  spin- 

! ning : to  move  round  rapidly ; to  w^l ; to  issue, 

' as  a amall  current. 

The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  tp«u,—£>rafion. 

I Spina  Bifida,  spi'na  be-fi'da,  a.  (&<a,  twice,  and 
fimdoj  1 deave,  Lat.)  A disease  attended  with  an 
incomplete  state  of  some  of  tbe  vertebne,  and  a 
fluid  swelling,  commonly  situatod  over  tbe  lower 
lumbar  vert^rm.  The  name  is  also  given  to  an 
analogous  tomoor,  sometime*  occurring  on  chil- 
dren’s beads,  attended  with  an  imperfect  ossification 
of  n part  of  the  cranium.  Spina  ventoia,  a name 
now  commonly  employed  to  designate  the  disease 
called  white  swelling. 

Spinach,  spi'nsk,  > «.  (sptaorui,  Lat.  tpinace,  lUl. 

SriNAOB,  sptu  aj^/  spinacA^  Pen.)  A plant  of 
the  genus  Spiiuuna. 

SpiaACiA,  s(U-nasbe-a,  a (spMo,  a prickle,  Lat.  on 
acoouiit  of  the  process  of  the  seed.)  Spinage,  a 
gmna  of  annnal  plants : Order,  Chenopodiacea*. 

Spin  Ai , spi'nal,  o.  Pertaining  to  tbe  spine  or  back- 
bone, aa  tba  ipinal  oord.  Spinal  mamNe,— aee 
Medulla. 

Spirdls,  spin'dl,  a (from  Spin ; apindely  Sax.  and 
I Han.)  The  iostnuneat  ua^  for  twisting  thread ; 


a slender  pointed  rod  on  which  anything  tarns;  ' 
tbe  lower  end  of  a capstan  shotl  with  iron.  In  : 
Geometry,  tbe  solid  geuerated  by  the  revolution  oi  \ 
a curve  line  about  its  base  or  double  onlin^ite.  In  | 
Mechanics,  the  axis  of  a wheel  ur  roller.  In  Bo- 
tany. a lung  slender  stalk — (obsolete  in  this  sense.)  ’ 
Sj/imlle-legs^  or  »p{nd’e~»fttwk',  a tall,  slender 
person,  in  contempt  SpindU-»kanLed^  hn'ing 
long  slender  legs.  SpindU-*k  ptd^  having  the 
shape  of  a sj'indle : fusiform.  Sfnadlt-U'to,  the 
common  name  of  the  plant  Eunnyinus  curupira,  ^ 
and  other  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus; — | 
V.  n.  to  shoot  or  grow  into  a long  sleuder  stalk  or  ' 
body. — Obsiiletc  in  this  sense.  j 

When  the  flower  begins  to  s/>r»JI«.—Jfor(MMr.  1 

Spink,  spine,  «.  (»pinn^  IaL)  Tlie  back-bone  of  an  ' 
animal;  a thorn;  the  pricklv  ray  of  the  fin  of  a ' 

fish.  ' j 

Spinel,  spi'nel,  ^ $.  (tpinfUe,  Fr.  tpiruVfiy  IiaL)  ' 

SriNELLK,  8|d-ner,/  A mineral  exhibiting  various 
shades  of  red,  violet,  or  yellow,  and  sometimes,  ' 
though  rarely,  black ; stnirtiire  lamellar,  but  not 
veiy  distinctly  so;  fracture  flat,  conchoidal,  with  a 
splendid  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  a variety  of  the 
ruby.  Composition  of  the  red  spinel — alumina, 
74.50;  magnesia,  8.26 ; silica.  15.50:  Hmc,0.75; 
protoxide  of  iron,  1.50;  sp.  gr.  3.5;  hardness  = 

8.0.  t 

Spinellanr,  8pt-nel1ane,,s.  A mineral  which  bears 
a considerable  analogy  to  sodalite.  Its  crystaline 
form  is  the  rhomboidal  dodecahednm,  sometinies 
elongated  into  six-sided  prisms  with  Iriedral  ter- 
minations; colour  generally  ash-grey;  crystals 
small  and  translucent ; it  scratches  gla-ss,  is  ’ 
brittle.  Composition,  according  to  Klapiuth — 
soda,  19.0;  ulica,  48.0;  alumina,  29.5;  lime, 
1.5;  oxide  of  iron,  2.0;  aulphoric  acid,  1.0; 
wat^,  2.6 : sp.  gr.  2.28. 

SriNESCENT,  spi-ncs'acot,  a.  (from  Spine.)  Becom- 
ing bard  and  thorny. 

Spinet,  spinet,  ».  (jpine/to,  Ital.)  A musical  in- 
strament,  with  a key-board,  &c.,  rimUsr  in  eon-  j 
struction  to  a harpischord.  It  had  but  one  string  ! 
to  each  note.  Tbe  outline  of  its  ordinary  form  < 
was  that  of  a harp  laid  borizontally,  supposing  the 
key-board  to  be  placed  on  the  ouLoide  of  the  tmnk, 
or  sounding  part  of  the  U.«t-named  instrument. 

Spinet,  spi'net,  t,  A small  wood  or  place  where 
thorns  and  briers  grow.— Not  used. 

A aatrr  lodged  In  a Uttle  spifieL  who  advanead  hia  head 

abova  toe  top  of  Um  wood,  4io.—Am  Jmaon. 

SPiNiFEROCfl,  spi-nirer-ua,  a.  (»pimt,  a spine,  and  j 
/ero,  I bear,  LaU)  Producing  spines;  beiuing 
thoruA 

SriNX,  spingk,  t.  The  Chaffinch,  or  FringUla  oalebe 
of  omithologistA 

Tbe  tpink  chaouts  sweetest  in  a hedge  of  thorns  — 

1/arU. 

Spinnek,  spin'nnr,  s.  One  who  spins ; a sjHdrr. 

Spinning,  spinning,  s.  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of 
drawing  out,  and  twisting  into  threads,  as  wool, 
flax,  or  cottoo.  Spinning-Jenny^  or  ipinning-  1 
genitf  a machine  for  spinning  oottm,  long  since 
supeneded  by  the  mule.  It  was  invented  about 
1767,  by  James  Hargreaves,  a weaver,  who  re«ded 
near  Blaekbura  in  Lancashire.  Spinning-tekeel, 
a wheel  for  si^aiog  wool,  flax,  or  cotton  into 
threadA 

SpiNOfllSH,  ) aptn'o-xism,  s.  Tbe  system  of  philo- 

Sfinoeum,  / sopl^  founded  in  tbe  17tb  centnry, 

ui 
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bj  Benedict  Spinosa  of  Amsterdun.  Id  it  be  de* 
dace*  mathematicaUj,  from  a few  axioma,  that 
* there  can  be  no  suhetanoe  bnt  God ; whaterer  ia, 
ia  in  God ; and  nothing  can  be  conceived  without 
Qod,' — hence,  hia  ajstem  ia  atjled  Pantheiatic. 

SpiKoaiST,  > apin'O'ziat,  $,  A beherer  in  the  doo- 

Spihozist,  / trioea  of  Spinoea. 

SriNOSiTT,  spi-noa'e-te,  a.  (from  Spoe.)  The  state 
of  being  thomj  or  Sfnny ; crabbe^teas. 

Spinocs,  spi’noa,  a.  (tpiiwnu,  from  sjtisia,  a spine, 
Lat.)  Full  of  apinea;  anned  with  spines ; thorny. 

Spinstes,  apin'atur,  a.  (firom  Spin.)  A woman 
who  spina.  In  Law,  the  usual  name  for  a girl  or 
maiden. 

Spdibtrt,  spin'etre,  a.  The  bosinesa  of  spinning. 

Spikthbre,  spin'tAere,  a.  A name  given  b^  Haiij 
to  a mineral  of  a greenUb-grejr  colour,  found  in  the 
department  of  the  Isere  in  France. 

SpiKr,  api'ne,  a.  (from  Spine.)  Full  of  apinea; 
thomj;  perplexed;  difficult;  troublesome. 

Spio,  api'o,  a.  A genus  of  Anneiides : Order,  Dor- 
aitnanchiatx. 

Spibacbjb,  ipi-ra'ee-e,  a.  (apanso,  one  of  the  genera.) 
Ad  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  composed  of  herbs 
or  shruba,  with  aimple  trifolutte  or  pinnate  leaves ; 
caljx  five>cleft;  pe^  five;  perigjuons  and  eqtul ; 
stamens  twentj  to  fiftj,  arising  from  the  caljz  or 
the  disc;  anthers  innate,  two>celle<d,  and  burning 
lengthwise;  ovaries  superior,  and  free  from  the 
caljx. 

Spiracle,  •pir'a-kl,  a.  (_ffnraculm%  from  tpiroy  I 
breathe,  L^)  A amiUl  aperture  in  animal  and 
T^tsble  bodies,  bj  which  air  or  other  tluid  is  ex- 
hsled  or  inhaled ; s smsU  orifice  or  vent ; s pore ; 
a mhiDts  passage ; anj  small  aperture  or  vent 

SPIttADiCLia,  spi-ra><iiklis,  s.  (spefro,  a spire,  and 
dikHif  folding-doom  with  valves,  Qr.  in  sllusian  to 
the  valves  being  divided  into  two  parts,  and  also 
being  twisted  at  the  apex.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Cinchonsoeie. 

Spibaa,  spi-re'a,  s.  (said  to  be  from  spetroo,  1 be- 
oome  spiral,  Gr.  in  allosian  to  the  fitneas  of  the 
plants  to  be  twisted  into  garlands.)  A genus  uf 
plants : Tjpe  of  the  nstoral  order  Spiraoess. 

Spiral,  spi'r^,  a.  (from  sptro,  a spire,  Lat.)  Cir- 
colarij  involved  like  a screw  ; winding in 
Geometrj,  the  name  given  to  a class  of  curves  dis> 
tingnished  bj  the  general  propertj  of  continusUj 
receding  from  a centre  <a  p^  whUe  they  continue 
to  revolve  about  it.  S{uraU  receive  difiorent  names 
from  the  properties  which  characterise  them,  or 
from  the  names  of  their  disooverers ; as,  the  equabie 
ipiral,  the  hyperbolic  epiral,  the  logarUhndc  tpiral^ 
^ $piral  of  Cotes,  ^ Spiral  pomp,  another 
name  for  the  screw  of  Archimedes.  In  BoUnj, 
ipirai  reueUy  membranous  tubes  lined  with  an 
elastic  fibre,  twisted  spirallj.  Their  function  is 
that  of  the  convejsncc  of  sir. 

SplRALBriB,  spt-rslVpis,  s.  (apeira^  s spire,  and 
/e/TU,  a scale,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : 
Suborder,  Tubulitlorac. 

Spirallt,  8{u'nU-le,  ad.  In  a spiral  form  or  direc- 
tion ; in  the  manner  of  a screw. 

Spiratiob,  spi-ra'ahuD,s.(s/>irafM,  Lat.)  A breath- 
ing.— Kot  used. 

Ood  did,  bj  a kind  of  apirotiom,  produce  tbeni.— .fismw. 

Spire,  spire,  s.  (spiro,  LsL  spetro,  Gr.)  A winding 
like  that  of  a screw ; a bodj  that  shooCa  up  to  a 
point;  a tapering  bodj;  the  top  or  uttermost  point. 

The  MN'rs  and  top  of  pralseii— .Staki. 
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In  Architeetore,  a steeple  which  diminishes  as  it 
ascends,  either  pjramidallj  or  coniesUj.  lu  an- 
cient Arahitectore,  the  base  of  a column,  and  soma- 
times  the  astragal  or  toros  of  the  base v.  ».  to 
■hoot  up  as  a spire ; 

The  apirmg  toxrets  gUUer  through  the  skies.— 

SActtftMM. 

to  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting ; to  breatho^not 
used  in  thU  sense) ; — p.  a.  to  shoot  forth. — Obeo- 
leta  in  Ais  sense. 

In  Isdj's  brosts,  and  bounteous  raee 
Of  womankind,  it,  fsjmt  flower,  doth  apin^ 

And  besretb  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chi^  destra— 
Spaamr. 

Spirsd,  spirde,  o.  Having  a spira. 

Spirifrr,  apir'e-for,  s.  {apiroy  a s;drB,  ax»d  /ero,  I 
bear,  Lat)  A genus  of  extinct  Palhobnmcbiate  ■ 
Molloacs,  characterized  bj  the  shell  having  two  ’ 
internal  calcareous  spiral  appendages,  found  in 
Paleoxoic  strata. 

Spibtt,  apirit,  s.  (eipr^  Fr.  ipirttes,  from  i|Mrv,  I 
breathe,  Lat)  Literallj,  bnmtfa;  air  in  motioo;  > 
animal  excitement,  or  the  effect  ^ it,  as  life ; ar-  j 
dour : courage ; ^'igoar  of  intellect ; genius ; tern-  ' 
per ; the  soul  of  man ; an  immaterial  intelligent  ! 
substance ; tom  of  mind ; powen  of  mind  disfrnct  | 
from  the  bodj;  seutimeat;  perception;  eager 
desire;  a person  of  aetivitj;  a person  distin-  I 
gui.Hbed  bj  mental  qualities ; excitement  of  mind ; ' 
animation ; essentiid  qualltj ; anjthing  emmenrij  j 
refined ; an  apparition ; an  aerial  being  generallj ; | 
the  renewed  nature  man ; the  mfiuencen  of  | 
the  Hoi  J Spirit ; a strong  pungent  liquor,  usual]  j { 
obtained  bj  distillation,  as  rum,  brandj,  Slc. 
Spirit  of  winCj  pore  alcohol,  so  railed  beranse  it  ’ 
was  fonnerlj  obtsiued  onlj  from  wine.  Spirit-  j 
krel,  'an  instrument  fir  ascertatning  the  deviatkn  I 
of  anj  surface  from  the  plane  of  the  hoiixon;—  \ 
V.  a.  to  animate ; to  actuate,  as  a spirit ; to  en-  | 
courage ; to  kidnap.  To  apirit  awagf  to  entira  or  | 
seduce. 

Spiritallt,  spirlt-al-le,  ad.  Bj  mens  of  the  . 

breath. — Not  used.  I 

Spirited,  sjdr'it-ed,  part  a.  Animated;  full  of  j 
life ; vivacious ; foil  of  spirit  or  fire.  I 

Spiritbdlt,  spirlt-«d-le,  <mL  Io  a livelj  manner; 

with  spirit ; with  stren^h  ; with  aniraatioD. 
SPIR1TEDNB8S,  siarlt-ed-nes, r Life;  animatka;  | 
disposition  or  make  of  mind,  as  AspAnpfr'itedlaess,  { 
dee.  I 

Spiritvol,  spir4t'fdl,  a.  Uvelj;  full  of  spirit.^  | 

Not  used.  I 

Spiritpl'LLT,  spirlt-fid-le,  ocf.  In  a Uvelj  man- 
ner.— Not  use^ 

Spiritpclrbss,  ^ir-it-fdl-nea,  $.  Uvelinras; 
spriglitlinevk 

Spirttlesb,  sinrlt-les,  a.  Deatitute  of  spirit  or 
vigour;  wanting  animation  or  cheerfulness;  de- 
jected ; depressed ; having  no  breath  ; extinct. 
SriRiTLESBLT,  spirlt-les-l^  ad.  Witlu>ut  spirit ; ' 
without  exertion. 

Spiritlbs8MB«8,  splrlt-les-nes,  s.  Dulnest;  want  j 
of  life  or  vigour. 

Spirtto,  spir'e-to,  (apiritOf  8p^ 

Spiritoso,  s{»r-e-to'to,/  with  spirit,  Itid.)  In 
Music,  afiu^  to  movements  to  ^oto  that  tbej  j 
an  to  be  performed  in  a spirited  manner.  i 

Spirxtocs,  spirlt-us,  a.  like  apirit ; refined ; do-  . 

fecated;  pun;  fine;  ardent;  active.  I 

Spiritousmbss,  s|drlt-ii»^iira,  s.  A nfined  state ; ' 
finencra  and  acting  of  parts. 


8PIR0RBIS— 8PITTED. 


SPIRITUAL— SPIROPTERA. 


SPUUTDAt>  fpirlt*ti-Alf  a.  (tpiritwl,  Ft.  tpirituaHtt 
L«t.)  Having  or  partaking  the  natore  ^ a spirit  \ 
fttlating  impercepUbljr  to  tbs  orgatia  of  sense ; 
mental ; intellectual ; separated  from  the  things 
of  sensei  in  a spedal  ap|4icaUon,  scclcsiastical ; 
not  laj  or  temped ; pure ; hoi;  i pertaining  to 
divine  Uiings. 

Spiattualism,  spirlt-Q-al-um,  s.  In  Philosophy, 
the  system  aoeonling  to  which  all  that  is  re^  is 
^rit : it  is  directly  oi^tosed  to  molerMiMsi ; the 
I state  of  being  spiritual 

Spiritualist,  q|Hjr'it'tt>al-ist,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses a regard  for  spiritu^  things  onlyi  one 
whose  employment  is  spiritual ; a beUerer  in 
Bptritoalism. 

Spiritualitt,  splr-it-u-alVte,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  spiritqpl ; essence  distinct  from  matter ; 
intellectual  nature;  that  which  belongs  to  the 
church.  In  Law,  ipiritvalities  of  a bishop,  the 
profits  which  a bishop  reoeiTcs  In  his  ecclesiastical 
character,  in  contradistinction  to  the  profits  which 
I he  acquires  in  his  temporal  capacity  as  a haron 
and  lord  of  parliament,  and  which  are  termed  hU 
<saipera/i^a. — CotetL 

;i  Spiritualization,  spir-it-u-al-e-za'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  spiritualiziog. 

SriBlTCALlZB,  spirlt-u-al-ize,  r.  a.  (qTt'rtVwifiaer, 
Fr.)  To  refine  the  intellect;  to  convert  to  a 
spiritual  meaning.  In  Qieuustry,  to  extract  spirit 
from  natural  bodies. 

SriRiTUALizEB,  spirlt-a-al-i-scr,  s.  One  who 
spiritualizea. 

SpiRiTUALLT,  spirlt-u-al-le,  od  In  a spiritual 
manner.  Spintually-mimied,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  holy  principles.  Hpiri- 
tualljf  ducemed,  known,  not  by  caru^  reasun,  but 
by  the  peculiar  illiunination  of  the  Holy  Sfurit. 

SPiRrrUALTT,  ^ir'it-u-al-te,  s.  The  clergy. — Not 
in  use. 

Ws  of  the  ^iriciMhs 

Shall  raise  your  highoeuw  sooh  s migh^  stun, 

As  H9T9T  <lfd  the  CMrgy  at  one  time.— 

Spirituous,  spiriit-u-us,  a.  Containing  or  consist- 
ing cd  s{urit ; ardent ; having  the  quality  of  spirit ; 
flue ; pure ; active ; lively  ; gay ; vivitL  | 

Spirituousness,  spirlt-u-us-nea,  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spiritnoos. 

SpiRKEiTiNo,  spirlcet'ting,  t.  In  Shipbuilding, 
the  plank  on  the  side  between  the  water-way  and 
the  poft-sUl. 

SriROOLTPHUS,  f^i-ro-glifus,  s.  A genus  of  An- 
nelides,  allied  to  Serpi^:  Family,  Tubicolidm. 

SriuoiL,  spir'oyl,  s.  In  Chemixtry,  the  supposed 
base  of  ue  volatile  oil  extracted  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Spirma  ulmaria.  The  cH  itself  is  a com- 
pound of  Cia  Hs  O4. 

Sfiroilats,  spir'uyl-ate,  $.  A compound  of  spir- 
oilic  add  and  a baae. 

Spjboilic  Acid,  sfor-oyllk  as'sid,  s.  A solid 
crystaline  add  obtained  from  the  TolatUe  oil  of 
Spirtsa  ulmaria.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  is 
tasteless,  but  produces  a violent  feeling  of  irrita* 
tiou  in  the  pharynx,  dissolvea  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  aiid  shows  a tendency  to  crystalize. 

SpiroUXA,  spi-ro-li'na,  $,  {tpira,  a spire,  LaU)  A 
genus  of  microscopic  Foraminifera. 

Spiroloculina,  spt-ro-Iok-u-U'na,  s.  (rpiro,  a 
spire,  and  loculus,  a partitioa,  Lat.)  A genus  of 
mkrosoopic  Foraminifera. 

Spiroptbra,  spi-rop'ter-a,  «.  (spetro,  a s{Hre,  and 


piertm,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entozoa : Or- 
der, Nematoide^ 

Spiborbjb,  spi-rawr'bis,  s.  (ipim,  a spire,  and  orbis, 
a circle,  L^)  A genus  of  AnneUdea,  allied  to 
Serpnla:  Family,  Tublcolide. 

SpiRospBiiMUii,  8pi-ro-ipei<mam,  s.  (rpe^,  a 
spire,  and  sperma,  a Gr.  the  embryo  being 
long  and  spirally  twisted.)  A genus  of  plants,’ 
natives  of  Madagascar:  Order,  Memispennaoec. 

Spirt,  spirt,  e.  n.  To  spring  or  stream  out  as  a 
fluid  suddenly,  or  at  intervals r.  a.  to  throw 
out  io  a jet;— 'S.  sudden  ejection;  sudden  efliort; 
a flt — See  Spurt,  of  which  this  word  is  a different 
orthography. 

Spibtle,  spir'tl,  r.  a.  To  spirt  in  a scattering  ‘ 
manner. 

Spirula,  spi'rn-la,  #.  (spira,  a s{^,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Mullusca,  of  the  order  Cephalopoda,  and 
forming  the  family  SpiruUds. 

Spibulida:,  spi-rule-de,  s.  (iTnruht,  the  only  genus 
belonging  to  the  family.)  A name  given  by  Pro- 
liesor  Owen  to  a family  polythalamous,  docanod- 
ous,  dibranchiate  Cepbalopo^  the  shells  of  which 
are  partly  internal,  cyl’mclrical,  multllocalar,  and 
discoid ; the  whorls  separated  ; septa  transvene 
and  concave  next  the  outlet,  and  with  regular  in- 
tervals; the  siphon  mar,;inal  and  internal. 

Spirt,  spi're,  a.  (from  Spire.)  Pyramidal ; curled ; 
wreathed. 

Spisb,  spis,  a.  (spissus,  LaL)  Close ; Arm ; thick. 
—Not  used. 

S}ris$  and  dense,  yet  poHshed. — Prtrewood. 

Spisbatbd,  spls'sa-ted,  a.  Thickened. 

SriBBiTUDS,  sp’is'se-tude,  s.  Grossness ; thickness.  ! 

Spibula,  spis'u-la,  s.  A genus  of  biralve  Mollaaca,  I 
founded  on  Blactra  fragilis  and  similar  species, 
characterized  by  the  ligument  being  subcxtemal, 
maipnal,  and  not  separate  from  the  cartilage; 
poRterior  lateral  teeth  double  and  ringle. 

Spit,  spit,  s.  (Dutch ; spirit,  Sax.  spett,  Swed.  spid, 
Dan.)  An  iron  prong  or  bar  pointed,  on  which 
meat  is  roasted ; such  a depth  of  eurtb  as  is  pierced 
the  spade  at  once ; a small  point  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  sea  : — r.  a.  to  thrust  a spit  through ; 
to  put  upon  a spit ; to  pierce ; to  spade ; to  dig. 

Spit,  spit,  r.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part,  spit ; spat  is 
obsolete,  {spittan,  Sax.  sj^ter,  Dan.)  To  eject 
from  the  mouth ; to  ejert  or  throw  out  with  vio- 
lence i — r.  a.  to  throw  out  saliva  from  the  month ; 
— f.  {spiff,  Dan.)  what  is  ejected  from  the  mouth ; 
ealiva.  Spit-bo^,  a vessel  to  receive  discharges  of 
spittle.  ^pit-pmom,  poison  ejected  from  the 
mouth. 

Spital,  spit'al,  > s.  A oorrapt  orthography  of 

SpiTTBL,  spit 'tel, } hospital, — which  see. 

SriTCHCocK,  spitsh'kok,  p.  a.  To  spKt  an  eel 
lengthwise  and  broil  it; — s.  an  eel  so  prepared. 

Spite,  spite,  s.  (ipjrt,  Dutch.)  Malice;  rancour; 
hate ; malignity.  In  spite  of,  notwithstanding ; 
in  defiance  of.  To  otce  one  a spite,  to  entertain 
a temporary  hatred  for  something o.  a.  to  be 
angry  or  vexed  at;  to  treat  maliciously;  to 
thwart ; to  fill  with  epite  or  vexation ; to  offend ; 
to  vex. 

Spitbpul,  spite'fiil,  a.  Filled  with  spite ; malignant. 

Spitepullt,  spite'fiil-le,  ad.  Ualidoosly;  malig- 
nantly. 

SPiTEFrLNBSB,  spiteTiil-nes,  s.  Malice;  malignity. 

Spitted,  spl'tod,  part  a.  Shot  out  into  length, 
as  a d^s  horn. 
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SPITTEB— SPLENDENT, 


SriTTSR,  tpit'taX) «,  One  who  pots  niMt  on  n spit ; 
one  who  cjocts  saliva  from  bis  month ; s yonng 
II  deer  wlinse  horns  bepii  to  ahoot  or  become  sharp. 

1 1 SriTTLE,  spit'tU  t.  The  moisture  of  the  mouth; 
saliva ; a small  sort  of  spade a,  to  dig  or  sUr 
with  a small  spade,— Local  in  this  sense. — See 
; also  Spital. 

'SriZKiXA,  spi-zel1a,  a.  A genus  of  birds : Famil^r, 
Kringtllulse, 

Sn.ACtiNUM,  splsk'nuni,  $.  (spfaeknony  one  of  the 
Greek  names  of  moes.)  A genus  of  moss  plaata: 
Order,  Brracejr. 

Splanciimc,  splsngk'nik,  a.  (spLmchna^  the  bowels, 
Gr.)  Belonging  to  the  viscera,  as  the  tpiamchnic 
j nerves. 

[ SrLANCii!toORAPiiv,splangk-nog'gm-fe,s.(rpi»icA- 
I fV7,  the  bowels,  snd  yropAo.  1 write,  Gr.)  An  ana- 
\ tomical  description  of  the  viscera. 

: Splanciinoloot,  splangk-nol  o-je,  s.  (tplaitckna, 
tba  bowels,  and  h^ott  a discourse,  Gr.)  An  ana* 
tornical  treatise  ou  the  viscera. 

Splash,  splash,  v.  a.  (from  Plash.)  To  spatter 
with  water,  or  with  water  and  rood:— r.  w.  to 
atrike  aiid  dash  water  about ; — «.  water,  or  water 
and  dirt,  thrown  upon  anything,  or  thrown  from 
a puddle  or  the  like. 

Splashy,  spUsb'e,  a.  Full  of  dirtj  water;  wet; 
wet  and  muddy. 

' Splat,  splay,  r.  o.  To  dislocate  and  break  a hone’s 
I ahouldef'bone ; to  spread ; 

I Each  buah  a W,  each  spray  a banner  tplajftd. — 

I Mir. /or  Mag. 

— n.  displayed ; spread  ; turned  outward. 

: Splayed,  splayd,  n.  Spread,  or  broad;  tuned 
outward.  In  Architecture,  applied  to  whatever 
has  one  side  making  an  oblit^ue  angle  with  the 
other,  as  the  jambs  or  sidiM  of  a wiodow,  for  the 
better  lighting  of  a room. 

Splayfoot,  spUT'/t,  \ a.  Haring  fbe  foot 
1 Splayfooted,  Bpla'fut-ed,/  tuned  outward; 

haring  a wide  foot.  Sjtiay-mouthedy  baring  a 
\ , wide  mouth. 

I SphLEX,  spleen,  s.  (tpi«n,  Gr.  and  Lat.)  lu  Ana- 
j I tomy,  an  organ  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 

I the  left  hypochondrium.  Its  outer  surface  is  con* 

I i vex.  The  inner  is  divided  by  a groove,  called  the 

li  JUiurt  of  the  epfeen.  Its  uses  are  unknown  ; — 

I anger;  latent  spite;  ill  humour;  a fit  of  anger; 
r a sudden  motion  ; a fit; 

Brief  a«  tbs  lightning  In  the  oeUled  night, 

That  Id  a oufolda  both  earth  aod  heaven.— 
SKaki. 

melancholy ; hypoehondriaical  affections. 

1 SplEEHED,  splecnd,  <i.  Deprived  of  the  spleciL 
Anlm^  grow  f^adous.— ArAv^aeL 

I Spleekful,  spleen'fdl,)  a.  Angry;  peevish;  fret- 
I Spleemsh,  spteenl'h,  / ful. 

1 Spleemshly,  spleen  ish'Ie,  o<L  In  a spleentah 
j I manner. 

I SpLBKMaiiMESS,  spleen  lab-nee,  «.  State  of  being 
'I  sploenUh. 

It  Splekmlkm,  splecnlce,  o.  Kind;  gentle;  mild. 

I Splbkhwort,  spleeu'wurt,  s.  TTie  common  name 
of  the  Ferns  of  the  genus  Asplcnlum. 

' Sp'EEXT,  spleen'e,  a.  Angry;  pee\'i»h ; fretful; 
melancholy  ; affected  with  nervous  complaiuts. 

Splkmaloia,  splen-al'je>a,  $.  (rp/en,  the  spleen,  and 
1 altjoM,  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain  in  the  spleen, 
j SpLKJiDENT,  splen'dent,  n.  (»p/e^eni^  Lat.)  Shin- 
i >rIossy;  beaming  with  fight;  very  conspicu- 

! ous ; illustrinua. 
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SPLENDID-  SPLINTER. 

Splcbdid,  splen'did,  a.  (ip^endfcha,  Lat)  Shining ; | 
very  bright ; showy ; magnificent ; sumptoous ; i 
pompous ; iiluaUioQS  ; bercac ; brilUaot ; famoas ; 
celebrated. 

Splkedidlt,  splen'did-le,  cm2.  With  great  bright- 
nees  or  brilliant  light ; magnificeotly ; richly ; i 
sumptuously;  with  great  pomp  or  show. 
Splkxdour,  splen'dur,  s.  (spfemfor,  Lat)  Great 
briglitneaa ; brilliant  lustre ; great  show  of  riches  j 
and  el^^ee : magoifioenee ; pomp ; parade ; bril- 1 
lianoe ; eminence. 

Splekohocb,  splen’draa,  a.  Having  ^dendour.— > 
Not  used. 

Whose  spbn^rMS  amts  shone  like  a mighty  flame.— 

Dragtoa. 

Splbkbtic,  aplen-etlk,  a.  (spJeiuHeuM^  Lat)  Af-  | 
footed  witli  spleen  ; peevish  ; fretfid a.  a person 
affected  with  spleen. 

Splbmio,  splenlk,  a.  ($pUnique^  Fr.)  Belonging  to 
the  spleen,  aa  the  spl^c  vein.  [ 

SpLEitiBH,  splenlsh,  a.  Fretful ; peevish ; splenetic. 
Splexitis,  Bplen-i'tis,  s.  (ip/en,  the  ^le^  Or.) 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

SPLEicrrivE,  spWe-tir,  o.  Hot;  fiery;  paasioti- 
ate. — Obsolete. 

Take  thy  flngerv  from  my  throat; 

For  though  i am  not  tpUmitive  and  rash, 

Yet  I have  in  me  something  dangerous.— Aehi.  • 
Splenil’S,  splen'e-ua,  «.  (tpienuim^  a strap,  Lat  in 
reference  to-  iu  form.)  In  Anatomy,  a muscle  i 
arising  from  the  last  cervical  and  six  nppCT  dor-  | 
sal  vertebras,  and  inserted  into  the  mastoid  pro-  I 
cess  of  the  temporal,  and  to  the  occipital  bone:  | 
it  brings  the  head  and  neck  backwards  laterally,  I 
and,  when  both  act  they  poll  the  bead  directly  I 
backwards.  J 

Splkxizatiox,  tplen-e-sa'sbon,  s.  (ip/ea,  the  ^leen,  i 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a changed  produced  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammation,  in  which  tb^  resemble  the 
substance  of  the  spleen. 

Splbnocblb,  splen  o-aele,  s.  (ipfen,  the  spleen,  and 
a tumour,  Gr.)  In  PatlMlogy,  hernia  of  the 
spleen.  | 

SPLBKOOBAPHT.splen-og'ra-fe,  a.  (spie*,  the  spleen,  1 
and  I wnte,  Gr.)  An  anatomical  deaoip-  j 

doQ  of  the  spleen.  ' 

Splexolooy,  splen-oro-je,  s.  the  spleen,  and 

a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  on  the  spleen. 
Splexobehaot,  splen-or'a-je,  t.  {nUm,  the  spleen, 
and  rhngnymiy  1 borst  out  ^'*0  Hemonhage 
from  the  spleen. 

Splenotomy,  splen-ot'o-nw,  t.  the  spleen, 

and  Ume,  induon,  Gr.)  Anatomical  dissection  of  | 

the  spleen.  | 

Splbmt,  splent  a-  A callous  substance  of  **  msible  | 
■welling  on  the  shank -bone  of  a horse;  a splint — I 
see  Splint.  SpleM  coal^  an  inferior  kind  of  canuel  i 
cool : in  eome  places  the  term  spUid  or  tpUtU^  is  . 
applied  to  a hard  variety  of  laminated  coat  j 

Splice,  spliae,  r.  a,  {eptiseoy  Swed.  sp/Msen,  Dutch.)  | 
In  Horticulture,  to  graft  the  top  of  one  tree  into 
the  stock  of  another,  by  cutting  them  sloping,  and 
fastening  them  together.  In  Naval  language,  to 
join  the  end  of  one  rope  with  the  end  or  bight  of 
another,  by  untwi^ltog  the  strands  of  both,  and 
laying  them  up  n;;  liii  Involved.  To  the  j 

j main  6roce,  a tenn  ui>|ili«*d  to  an  extra  allowance  |j 
I of  spirits  in  cases  of  cold  or  wet ; — s.  the  uraon  of 
j ropes  by  interweaving  the  strands. 

I Splint,  splint,  \ #.  (iy»fin<er,  Dutch,  ipHnt  or 
I Splixteu,  splint'ur,/  jp/itter,  Germ.)  A frag-  I 
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mrat  iplit  oft  In  Sorgerj,  % lon^,  thin  pieo«  of 
wood,  tin,  &«.,  usotl  for  preventing  the  endn  of 
broken  bones  from  moving,  so  as  to  totermpt  the 
process  of  thm  uniting.  Spiint-bonet  tbo  fibula 
or  small  bone  of  the  leg r.  a.  to  split  or  rend 
into  long  thin  {deces ; to  oonfino  with  splints,  as  a 
broken  limb;— r.  n.  to  bo  split  or  rent  into  long 
pieces. 

Spustert,  splint'er-e,  o.  Gonsistiog  of  or  resem- 
bling sphiiters. 

Split,  split,  v.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part.  tplU^  (spfiV- 
I ten,  Dutch,  spHtter,  Dan.)  To  divide  longitudi- 

I nallj ; to  divide ; to  cleave ; to  rive ; to  rend  ; to 

crack; — n.  a.  to  burst  asunder;  to  crack;  to  be 
broken,  as  against  rocks.  To  spiit  on  a rock,  to 
fail ; to  err  fhtallj ; to  have  the  hopes  snd  designs 
frustrated.  In  Surgery,  rptU-ciotky  a bandage  for 
the  head,  consisting  of  a central  part,  and  six  or 
i eight  tails. 

Splitter,  split'tur,  s.  One  who  splits. 

Splutter,  splut'tar,  s.  A bustle;  a stir; — v.  n. 
to  speak  hastily  and  confusedly. — A vulgar  word. 

Spodium,  spodc-um,  r.  (tpodion,  Gr.)  An  old 
name  for  many  powders  obtained  by  caldnatioo, 
as  ivory  block,  metallic  calces,  Sic, 

Spodumarct,  spod'U'Rtan-se,  *.  (epodoo,  I reduce 
to  ashes,  and  manteia,  diriu.'ition,  Gr.)  Divina- 
tion by  ashes. 

Spodumene,  Bpod'o-mene,  s.  A mineral  of  a la- 
mellar structure,  sbiniug  and  slightly  pearly  lustre, 
and  greyish  or  light*  green  colour;  it  is  translucent, 
capable  of  serat^ing  glass,  and  brittle ; it  occurs 
massive.  Composition — silica,  GC.40;  alumina, 
35.30;  lithia,  8.85;  oxide  of  iron,  1.45:  sp.  gr. 
3.0  to  3.2;  bardncM=:6.5  to  7.0. 

Spoil,  spoyl,  r.  a.  Fr.  spoUo,  Lat.)  To 

plunder;  to  strip  by  violence;  to  rob;  {rpUJany 
Sax.)  to  corrupt;  to  vitiate;  to  min  or  de!«troy  ; 
to  injure  so  as  to  be  useless.  In  Most-making,  to 
take  the  greatest  distance  of  the  irregularities  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  timber  to  be  fsyed  together ; 
—V.  n.  to  prsetise  robbery  or  plunder ; to  grow 
useless ; to  decay ; to  be  corrupted ; — a.  (tpoUvm, 
Lat.)  that  which  is  taken  from  others  by  vk>Ietia\ 
particularly  in  war;  plunder;  pillage;  booty;  that 
which  is  taken  from  another  withunt  license;  the 
art  or  practice  of  plundering;  robbery;  waste; 
corruption:  caoae  of  cormption; 

VlUanous  eompsny  hath  been  the  $pcU  of  me.— AoiLa. 
the  slongh  or  cast  skin  of  a serpent. 

Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  easting  of  their  epoily  lire 
‘ till  they  bo  old.— £d«oii. 

Spoiler,  spoyror,  «.  A plunderer;  a pillager;  a 
rob’  one  who  corrupts,  mors,  or  renders  ose- 
lesa. 

Spoiltul,  spoylTul,  a.  Wastufhl;  rapacious.— 
! Little  o^. 

[ Oft  In  battles  vanqnlibed 

I Those  epoO/nX  Piets  sad  swsnniog  Eaaterlinn. — 

Spataer. 

I Spoiliro,  spoyllng,  «.  Plunder;  waste. 

I I Spoke.  Prat,  of  tpeai;—t.  {tpaeci.  Sax.  spook, 

I Dutch,)  the  radius  or  ray  of  a wheel ; the  spar  or 

I round  of  a ladder. 

I SpokEV,  spoYn.  The  past  part,  of  to  speak. 

I Spokbsiute,  spoke'shave,  a.  A sort  of  plane  used 
in  dressing  can'ed  work,  to  which  a common  plane 
cannot  be  applied. 

Spokesxait,  spokse'man,  e.  One  who  speaks  for 
another. 
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Spoliate,  spo'le-ate,  r.  a.  (spo/io,  LnL)  To  plun- 
der ; to  pilinge ; — r.  n.  to  practise  plunder ; to 
commit  robbery. 

Spoliattok,  spo-le-a'shon,  s.  The  act  or  practioa 
of  plundering:  the  act  of  a cleric.il  incumbent  in 
taking  the  fruits  of  bis  benefice  without  ri:;ht,  but 
tinder  a pretended  title.  Writ  of  spoliation,  a 
writ  obtained  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a suit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  suggesting  that  his  adversary 
has  wasted  the  fruits  of  a benefice,  or  received 
them  to  his  prejudice.— Coioe/. 

Spondaic,  spon-da'ik,  ) a.  (see  Spondee.) 

Spomdaical,  spon-dae-kal,  / Pertaining  to  a 
spondee ; denoting  two  long  feet  in  poetry.  Spon- 
daic verse,  a hexameter  Hoe,  in  which  the  last  two 
feet  are  spondees,  instead  of  the  nsoal  termination, 
a dactyl  and  a spondee. 

Spondee,  spon'de,  s.  (from  sponde.,  a libation,  Gr.) 
In  Greek  and  l.atin  poetry,  the  name  of  a foot 
consisting  of  two  long  sylUhlev.  It  was  so  called 
from  its  being  originally  employed  in  the  hymns 
sung  in  honour  of  the  go<l$  during  the  offering  up 
of  a sacrifice. 

SroNDiACE^,  spon-de-a'se-e,  s.  (spondias,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  trees  with  unequallr  pinnate,  alter- 
nate, extipulate  leaves;  calyx  five-cleft,  n^lor, 
permanent,  and  deciduous ; petals  five;  stamens 
ten,  perigytioos,  inserted  with  the  petals;  disk 
annular  in  the  male  flowera;  orbicular;  ten- 
toothed. 

Sfondias,  spon'de-ia,  s.  (the  Greek  name  for  plum, 
from  tho  fruit  exactly  resembling  a plum.)  Hog- 
plum,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  tdl  trees, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  ^uth  America: 
Type  of  tho  order  Spondiacese. 

Spondilitis,  spon-de-li'tis,  s.  (spondyhu,  a joint 
of  the  back -bone,  Lat.)  Inflammation  of  the  ver- 
tebral column. 

SpoNDTL.  spon'dil.  ) a.  LaU)  A joint 

Spondyle,  spon'dile,/  of  tbo  spine;  a vertebra. 

Spondylcs,  spon’de-lus,  s.  A gemw  of  rough, 
slightly-eared,  inequivnlved,  marine  bivaU-es,  with 
unequal  beaks;  tiirigo  with  two  recurved  teeth, 
separated  by  a small  hollow. 

Sponge,  spunj,  s.  A porous  marine  substance  used 
for  wiping  and  cleansing,  and  for  imbibing  mois- 
ture,— sec  Spongia.  In  Gunnery,  an  instrunvent 
to  clean  a gun  when  fired.  Sponge  (eat,  or  S. 
preeparota,  is  funned  hy  dipping  sponge  into  hot, 
melted  wax-plaster,  and  pressing  it  till  cold  be- 
tween two  iron  plates:  it  is  (hen  cut  into  pieces, 
and  used  for  dilating  wounds ; — o.  a.  to  wipe 
away,  as  with  a sponge;  to  clean  with  a sponge  ; 
to  drain,  ns  by  a sponge ; to  aqueete,  as  from  a 
sponge — henco,  to  get  by  mean  arts ; to  clean  a 
gun  out  with  the  sponge;— r.  n.  to  suck  in  as  a 
sponge ; to  bang  on  others  for  maintenanca. 

Sponobr,  spun  jur,  s.  One  who  sponges. 

Spongia,  spunje-a,  t.  A genus  of  Zoophytes, 
which  form  the  connecting  link  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kiugdotns.  Sponge  consists  of  an  albu- 
minoos  skeleton  and  gelatinous  matter,  fonntng  a 
mass  not  irritable,  with  numerous  holes  connected 
internally  with  anastomosing  canals.  The  skeleton 
is  either  simple,  when  consisting  of  homy  fibres, 
as  the  species  so  commonly  used  (ot  domestic  pur- 
poaes,  or  compound,  when  strengthened  by  cal- 
careous or  silicious  apicula. 

Spokoieobm,  spuu'je-fawnn,  a.  Of  the  form  of 
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ipon^.  8p<Migifom  quartz^  iba  name  gireu  to 
a wbit«  or  grey  porous  mrirtj  of  quarts,  so  light 
as  to  swim  on  water,  and  also  called  ^fiot»t»Um€. 

SroKOitfsaft,  spun  je^ea,  «.  Tba  quality  of  being 
spoiigy. 

SpoMomo,  apnn'ji^K*  *•  ^ of  sqnming  out 

what  remains^heflce,  eponjrm^-AoKse,  a name  for 
the  boose  of  a bailiff. 

Spokoiols,  spunj  a>ole, «.  In  Botany,  the  lax  cel- 
lular tiaaue  and  mocns  aitnated  at  the  extremities 
of  roots,  haring  tbe  property  of  ahsorfaiag  fluid 
Uke  a apouge — whence  the  name. 

Spoxoioua,  span'ji*-u8,  a.  Of  the  natme  of  ^migs; 
full  of  small  pome. 

SPONor,  spun'je,  a.  lake  a sponge ; hairing  the 
qtuUiyof  imUbing:  soaked.  In  Anatomy,  900- 
gio$a  ossa,  bones  situated  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
side  of  tbe  noae : they  are  of  a irtangnfaur  fom 
and  spODcy  appraranoa, 

Spomk. — See  Spank. 

Sponsal,  spon'sal,  a.  (spoaM^  Lat.)  Rdaflng 
to  a marriage  or  to  a spoaae. 

Sponsible,  spon'se-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  credit — 
Locah 

Sponsion,  spoD'shan,  a {tpomtio^  Lat)  Tbe  act 
of  beooraing  secarity  for  another.  In  international 
Law,  im  actor  engagement  mode  on  behalf  of  a 
state  by  an  agent  not  spedally  anthoriidd,  or  cx> 
needing  tbe  Umita  of  tbe  antbority  under  which  it 
purpei^  to  be  made.  Such  a oonrention  most  be 
oonfirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratificatsoii ; the 
latter  of  which  is  implied  from  the  fact  of  arting 
under  it,  as  if  bonnd  bv  its  atipnlations. 

Sponsor,  apon'Mir,  a.  (Latin.)  A surety,  or  one 
who  biitde  himself  to  answer  for  another,  and  is 
responsible  for  bis  faults.  In  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  rpontOTt  in  baptimn  are  sureties  for  tbe 
proper  education  of  the  child  baptized. 

Sponsorial,  spon-so'ra-al,  a.  Pertainiag  to  a 
sponsor. 

SpoNBORflHip,  sponWr*«bip,  a.  The  state  of  b«ng 
a sponsor. 

fiPONTANElTT,  8peo->ta-oeVt«,  a.  (spoahanedv,  Fr. 
qpcala,  of  freewill,  Lat.)  Voluatarineaa;  ^n- 
taneousness. 

Spontanbooa,  spon-taWaa,  o.  (sponlonaMs  frem 
aponie,  of  free  will,  Lat.)  Voluntary;  acting  by 
its  own  impulse,  energy,  or  netoAl  law,  without 
e^erael  fom;  acting  or  growing  of  itaelf. 

SpCmtaneouslt,  apon-ta'ne-tt»-le,  ad.  In  n apon- 
taneons  manner ; Tolantarily ; by  its  own  ibiM  or 
energy, 

Spontaneocsnbm,  spon-ta'iio-uMies,  a.  Tbe 
qualky  of  being  apoiitaneoua. 

fipuMrooN,  apon-toon',  a.  {ufontany  Fr.  and  Span.) 
A military  weapon  borne  by  ofBeers  of  infantry ; 
a sort  of  half-pike. 

Spool,  epool,  a.  (itpa/a.  Germ.)  A hdlow  cylinder 
on  whi^  yam  is  wound.  It  ie  larger  than  the 
pim  on  wliich  yam  is  wound  for  tbe  sbntUe ; If 
small,  it  is  called  a quiUj—v. «.  to  wind  on  spoola 
6pooi'»kmd,  an  ertide  containing  spools  of  fine 
yam,  used  by  ladies  at  their  work. 

' Spoom,  spoom,  a.  n.  (probably  a diffeceat  ortho- 
graplky  or  from  9p*tme.^  fooio.)  To  be 

dii^tu  swifUy,  with  stewdy  force,  as  a ship. 

When  Tirtoe  nesw  before  e TirUMMSi  fete, 

Mjr  bearing  wUbns  lielp  to  hU  the  sail. — Drffdm. 

Spoon,  apoon,  a.  (7>ouii,  leel.  lyMOM,  Seot.)  A do- 
1 Deelio  Qten^  oonaisting  of  a aa^l  bowl  with  % 
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handle  need  at  table  for  taking  up  Uqnids v.  n. 
to  put  before  the  wind  in  a gale«^not  in  nee.) 
Bpoaa-mtaU  liquid  food  that  is  or  must  be  taken 
with  a spoocL 

Spoonbill,  spoaa'bil,  s.  An  aquatce  bbd  of  the 
genus  Plataiw,  so  namod  firom  tbe  shape  of  its 
hill 

SrooNDRiFT,  spoon-drift,  a The  lignt  spnqr  blown 
off  the  wares  in  a rfoleut  wind. 

Spoonful,  spoon Tul,  a.  As  much  as  a spoon  can 
contain  t a small  qtumtity  of  liquid. 

Spoonwdrt,  spoon'wurt,  a A pbnt  (ff  flic  ge&us 
Cochlearia : called  also  Seurry-graaa 

Sporadbs,  spo-re'dia,  a la  Antiquity,  a name 
girm  to  tbe  stars  which  were  not  indaded  in  any 
constellation : they  an  now  ^mingniebed  by  the 
name  of  vmfermed  ttan. 

Sporadic,  spo-rad'ik,  \ a.  (qporw^fue,  Fr. 

Sporadical,  spo-rad'e-kal,  / iporaflikos,  Gr.) 

Scattered ; diapersod.  In  Pathdofre,  applied  to 
diieaeei  which  attack  man  iAdiridually,  iade> 

pendeiitly  of  season  aad  aitnation  keoce  oppmed 
to  oacfemic  and  eyw'efcmie. 

SrORAKQlOLCii,  spo*mn'jo-o-lam,  a A mteroooo- 
pic  sporangium. 

SpbRANOiOM,  apQ-nm'js  urn,  a (iporos,  a aperule, 
Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  com  is  wbieb  the  repro- 
dactire  m.'Uler  of  ferns,  mosses,  awl  many  elher 
Cryptogamio  plants  is  OBoiesed. 

Spore. — See  Spomle. 

Sporiderdium,  spcKre'-der'nm-mn,  a (qpoetw,  a 
sponUc,  and  <foniia,  a skin,  Gr.)  A geous  of 
Fungi : Tribe,  Coniomyceta. 

SpoEiniOLA,  spo-r»-di'o«U,  a Tbe  speruki  or  re- 
productive granules  of  Fongi. 

SpnRODOLue,  spo-rob'o-lus,  a (qpofoi,  a seed,  and 
balioy  I throw,  Gr.  in  allustOR  to  its  grains  being 
loose,  and  falling  readily  out  of  the  hoaka)  A 
genus  plants : Order,  Gmaunaoea. 

Sport,  spo^  t.  (hoerf,  jest,  Dutch,  epofl;  a aiaks- 
gamo,  led.)  That  winch  direrts  and  makes 
merry;  play;  game;  dirersion;  mirtk;  mockery; 
ooiitom|ituouB  mirth;  that  with  whidi  one  playa 
or  whi^  is  driven  aboui;  idle  jingle:  divocsion 
of  the  field,  m fowling,  baniiug,  fishing.  Jn 
tpori^  to  do  a thing  in  sport  is  to  do  it  in  jest  or 
for  divenaon ; — s.  a.  to  divert ; to  Bahe  mony, 
used  with  the  reciproeal  pronoun; 

Against  whom  do  ye  *pari  yooreelroaf  faeial  ML 
to  represent  by  any  kind  of  play  i — v>  R.  to  play ; 
to  frolic ; to  wantou ; to  tiifle. 

SroRTER,  Bporte'ur,  s.  One  who  aporta 

Sportful,  sportcYul,  0.  Merry;  froUcsome;  full 
of  jesting;  ludicrous. 

Sportfully,  sporteTiil-k,  a<i  In  mirth;  in  Jest; 
for  the  sake  of  diversion ; playfully. 

Si*ORTFi7LNE88,  sportr'fiH-ncs,  s.  FIaj;  merri- 
ment ; frolic ; a playful  disposition ; pUyfuloesa 

Sportivb,  sportelv,  a.  Gay;  mecry;  wanton; 
frolicsome ; inclined  to  mirth  ; playful. 

SpORTiYSfCBM,  spartalp-Dca,  a Flayfiilnm;  OMr- 
rimeut ; mirth ; diqmition  to  mir^. 

SrORTLBls,  aporte'Jet,  a.  Withont  ^ortarmffth;  1 
joyless. 

SpoRTiraiigBXP,  sporte-man-ohip,  \a. 

SpoRTiHANiHir,  sportne-man-ah^j  tlee  of 
men. — Seldom  used. 

Sportsman,  sportse'man,  a One  who  poxsisH  the 
sports  of  tlio  field. 

Sportulaey,  spawr-to-la-re,  a,  (sporta^  a.toiket, 
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or  LftU)  Sufanstbg  on  dunUblo 

eratribatioo*  or  *ln)a.~Hot  in  km. 

&roBTCLB,  •pawr'tMlo,  «.  b Utdo  buket. 

An  alcMB ; a ehariuble  gift  or  coatribntion. 

SpoeL'LE,  Bpor'ule,  $,  {iporo*^  Gr,)  Tbat  part  of  a 
CrTptogamoua  plant  wbidi  n^rasanta  tb«  aeodt  of 
ot^  planta. 

3poroliv£BODB«  apoT'a-Uf 'ar'OSf  a.  Boaring 
aponiloa. 

BrOT,  spot,  $.  (jpai^  Dntefa,  ipe/Sr,  Dan.)  A inark 
on  a BobataBoa  nude  by  foreign  tnattor ; a apeck ; 
a blot  t a Stain  os  reputation ; diagraaa ; reproach  ; 
fault ; blemish ; a small  extant  of  spaoe ; a place ; 
any  particular  place ; a space  of  a partkolar  coloiir 
from  tbe  rest,  as  the  tpoU  of  a laopard ; a variety 
of  tba  pigaon.  I7p<m  the  tpot^  npou  (he  place,  with- 
ont  moving ; immediately r.  a.  to  make  a visible 
mark  with  aome  foreign  matter ; to  diaeolour : to 
stain ; to  patch  by  way  of  ornament ; to  blemish ; 
to  taint  { to  diagraoe ; to  tarnish.  To  tpot  tander, 
to  cut  and  chip  it  in  preparadon  Ibr  hewing. 

SgOTLSaa,  apot'laa,  a.  Free  from  spots ; firae  from 
reproach  or  iispuiity ; pnra ; nntaintad  ( innocent 

SroTtSSMTsas,  q>ot1es>oea,  a.  Faedom  from  ^t, 
Btain,  ar  reproach ; purity. 

SfOTEio,  apot'Lad,  port,  a.  Marked  with  spota,  aa 
a opotted  gamant  Spottei-Uaotd  Immel,  tbe  I 
plant  Aeuba  japoniea.  | 

SfaiCTEDHi«a,  s^'tod'iiea,  s.  Tba  ^pulity  of  being 
spotted. 

Sfottsb,  epot'ter,  a.  One  wbo  spots. 

Spottt,  spot'te,  0.  Full  of  spots ; marimd  with  dis- 
eoieumd  patchea. 

SPQC8AQE,  tpow'xaja,  s.  Tbe  act  of  aspooaing.'^ 
See  Spouse. 

Tba  florions  fpouoof*  of  tbe  Lamba/— iKals. 

SroUEAL,  jqxnr'sal,  «.  (from  Spouse.)  Pactdiimg 
to  marriage ; nuptial ; matrimooial ; cnooida^  i 
bridal  I eonjugal; — s.  marrisgat  nuptials. 

Brouss,  apows,  $,  («/Mmsc,  Fr.  sj>ose,  rpota,  Ital. 
ipofuus,  tponta^  from  rjiondeo,  I engage,  Lat) 
One  enga^  or  joined  in  wedlock ; a mani^  per* 
aon,  bo^nd  or  wife a.  to  wed ; to  aapouae 
->^Um  word  ganeraily  uaad. 

Tbar  led  tba  vtoa 

To  wed  tba  elm ; she.  »ppo*»d>  about  him  twiAES 

Her  marrUsesble  arms.— Ifi7tos. 

SrousELESS,  ^wslea,  a.  Destitute  of  a hosbatiri 
nr  wife. 

Spout,  spowt,  s.  (rpuk,  Dntcb,  allied  to  SpiL)  A 
pipe;  a projecting  mouth  to  a vessel  for  directing 
tbe  straam  of  a liquid  poured  out ; water  falling  in 
a body ; a water-spout.  Water-ipouty  a violrat 
discharge  of  water  raised  m a columa  at  sea,  like 
a wfairiwind,  or  by  a whirlwind; — r.  a.  to  ^row 
out,  aa  a liquid  from  a narrow  orifice  or  pipe— 
benoe,  figuratively,  to  utter  or  deliver  by  way  of 
praotioe,  in  tbe  manner  of  a mouthing  aotor  or 
orator; — e.  n.  to  issue  violently,  as  from  a tpouU 

SrouTKB,  spowt'nr,  s.  One  who  spouts  speeches. 

Spoutivo,  spowtlng,  $.  The  act  of  throwing  out, 
as  a liquid  from  a spout;  a violent  or  aSected 
speech. 

8p^O,  sprag,  0.  Sprightly;  vigorous; 

A good  tpraff  memoTj.—Skak$. 

— s.  a young  salmon. — Local. 

SrBAi5,  sprayn,  r.  a.  (probably  from  qpiwapo,  to 
break  or  loosen,  Swed.  ^reaper,  to  spring,  burst, 

f|  or  crack,  Dan  ) To  overstrain  the  ligaments,  as 

of  a joint ; > to  weaken  tbe  motive  power  of  a 


part  by  sudden  and  excessive  exertion r an  cx- 
eessive  strain  of  the  musdet  or  ligaments  of  a joint  [ 
without  dirioeatioo.  I 

SrEAtivRD,  spraynd,  part,  a.  Injured  by  excessire  I 
straining.  | 

SPEAtETS,  spraynts,  a.  pht.  Tbe  dung  of  an  otter.  ; 

Si’EAKO,  sprang.  The  preterite  of  Obso- 

lete. 

Speat,  sprat,  s.  (tproiy  Dutch,  rprotU,  Gem.)  Tba 
fish  Clape.'i  spmttua,  resembling  a small  barring, 
found  in  Urge  ahoaU  on  tbs  co«U  of  Hoifblk, 
Sufibik,  Kent,  and  Kssex. 

Speawl«  sprawl,  p.  n.  (tbe  origin  of  this  word  is 
uncertain,  but  the  Scotch  fprauckle  has  tba  same 
significatiou.)  To  sprand  nr  stretch  the  body  oavs- 
lesalv  in  a horizontal  position ; to  lie  with  the 
limbs  stretebed  out  or  struggling;  to  scrabble  or 
scramble  in  creeping. 

Spbav,  spray,  s.  (allied  to  Sprig.)  A small  sheet  or 
branch;  the  extremity  of  a branch;  tbe  water 
that  U driven  from  the  top  of  a wave  in  a storm, 
which  spreads  and  flies  in  small  particlaa 

Spkeao,  apred,  v.  a.  Fret,  and  past  part,  tprmdy 
(jtprcHUn,  fjnrdaH,  Sax.  rprtdery  Dan.)  To  ex- 
tend anperficially  in  uU  directions ; to  extend  in 
breadth ; to  stretch ; to  pUoe ; to  pilch,  as  to 
ipread  a tent ; to  cover  by  extending ; 

And  an  unusoal  paleness  tfrmd*  her  face.— (TntttMUc. 
to  shoot  to  a greater  length  in  every  direction,  so 
aa  to  cover  a greater  space,  as  trees  oproadiop  their 
braiiohes;  to  divulge;  to  publish  ; to  caosa  to  be 
made  exteosivaly  kmem ; to  oauae  to  affsot  graatcr 
numbws,  as  to  $prtad  a dUowe ; to  enUt;  to 
diffuse,  as  cAuria;  to  disperse ; to  scatter  over  a 
larger  surface ; to  set  and  frirr.ish  with  provlsisns, 
as  to  ppptad  a table ; to  unfold ; to  unf^ ^ a. 
to  extoad  or  expand ; to  be  extended  by  dmwing 
or  beating ; to  be  propagated ext^ ; oem- 
pasa ; expuiakia  os  pasta.  S^proad-eagU,  in  Bo-  i 
tany,  the  Orehideous  plant,  Onddimn  earthagi- 
Dense.  Sprtad-nely  a net  consisting  of  four  square 
meehee  for  catching  partridges. 

SniKADBB,  spred'ur,  a One  who  spreads ; a ppb- 
lisher. 

SmBAPmo,  spreding, /Hrrt.  a.  Extending  or  ex- 
tended over  a Urge  space ; wide ; — s.  tne  act  of 
extending,  dispersing,  or  propagating. 

Spbeb,  spre,  s.  (esprit,  spirit,  vivacity,  Fr.)  A ftulic. 

Spreeobua,  spren-je'le-a,  i,  (in  nononr  of  C.  C. 
Spreiigel  of  Spandow,  in  Brandenborgh.)  A genus 
of  ptanta,  natives  of  Aoitrafia : Order,  Epacrida- 
cese. 

SpbbvT,  spRuL  The  past  pert  of  apeiadda— Ob- 
solete. 

Steso,  sprig,  s.  {gdtrig,  Wslrit,  from  y»,  a prefix, 
and  top,  MunmiC;  that  is,  a shoot,  or  sb^ng 
to  a point.)  A small  ihoot  of  a tree  or  other  plant ; 
a spray ; a brad,  or  nail  witbont  a bead  i tte  re- 
presentation of  a email  branch  in  ambrotdorT.  Id 
bhipbuUiliBg,  a email  ^re-bolt  wbidi  is  tagged  at 
tbe  point.  Sprig-crgttaly  crystal  found  in  ^ form 
of  a hexagoaal  colntnn,  adhering  to  tba  atooe,  and 
terminating  at  the  other  end  in  a point; — v.  a.  to 
mark  or  adorn  with  the  repreflcntalion  of  small 
branches ; to  work  with  sprigs.  j 

Sprigot,  sprig'ge,  a.  Full  of  sprigs  or  sariall 
branches. 

8psiort,\  sprite,  $.  (fpreety  Germ.)  A spirit; 

Sprits,  / shade ; a soul ; an  iocorporeal  agent ; 
a walking  spirit ; an  iqiparition ; power  which 
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gives  clieorTuIness  And  courage ; a species  of  arrow, 
fonnerlj  used  in  sea-tights,  discharged  from  mus- 
kets ; — r.  a.  to  haont,  as  a s/^e.— Obsolete  as  a 
verb* 

I am  tprighud  with  a fool. — Skois. 

Spbiohtful,  sprite'ful,  a,  Sprightl/ ; vigoroos ; 
Uvelji  R«)r. 

Steeds  »prigh{ftil  as  the  light— CWtey. 
i Sp*lOHTFCLi.T,8prite'ffil-]e,orf.  Briskly;  rigoronsly. 

SPRiaHTFOLKBsa,  sprite'fwl-nsa,)  #.  Liveliness; 

. SPRiOHTLUrsss,  spritele-nea,  ) vigour;  gaiety; 

I vivacity. 

SPRionTLESR, spritelea, a.  Doll;  eneirated ; slug- 
gish. 

6PRtOHTt.T,  sprite'le,  a.  Lively ; brisk ; animated ; 
rigorous;  airy;  gay. 

SPBtKo,  spring,  V.  n.  Pret.  and  past  part.  ff)runfff 
iprung  in  nearly  obsolete  for  the  pret.  (tpringun^ 
Sax.  npringen^  Germ,  and  Dut  $pringer^  Dan.) 
To  vegetate  and  rise  out  of  the  ground  ; to  begin 
to  appear  above  ground,  as  plants ; to  arise  ; to 
come  into  existence ; to  issue;  to  proceed,  os  from 
a cause  ; to  grow ; to  issue  from  a fountain ; to 
appear  suddenly;  to  rush  hastily:  to  bound;  to 
leap;  to  jump  ; to  start;  to  fly  with  elastic  power ; 
to  rise,  as  from  a covert  or  source ; to  shoot ; to 
j issue  with  great  speed ; 

I And  snddeD  Uxbl 

I Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof. — I>rgdau 

I to  bend  or  vrind  from  a strught  direction  or  plain 
■orface,  as  a piece  of  timber  is  aaid  by  mechanics 
I to  spring  in  seasoning ; to  spring  at,  to  leap  to- 
ward ; to  attempt  to  reach  by  a leap ; to  spring 
w>,  to  rush  in ; to  enter  with  a leap  or  in  great 
haste  ; to  spring  Jbrihy  to  rush  out ; fo  spring  on 
or  vpofi,  to  leap  or  rush  on;  to  assault; — v.  a. 
to  start  or  rouse,  as  game ; to  produce  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly ; 

The  nurse,  sarprlscd  with  fright, 

Starts  op  aod  leavot  her  bed,  end  tpring*  a light— 

Drydas. 

to  contrive,  produce,  or  propose  on  a sudden ; to 
cause  by  bursting,  as,  to  spring  a leak  ; to  cause 
to  expire,  aa,  to  spring  a mine.  In  Rooflug,  to 
set  the  boards  together  with  bevel  joints  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain.  In  Architecture, 
to  spring  on  arch,  to  set  off  or  commence  an  arch 
I from  an  abutment  or  pier.  7b  spring  a butt,  to 
looeen  the  end  of  a plunk  in  a ship's  bottom.  To 
I spring  a fence,  to  spring  or  leap  over  a fence— 

I (only  used,  and  improperly,  by  Thomson:) 

To  spring  the  fence,  and  rein  the  prancing  steed, 
j 7o  spring  a leak,  is  said  of  a ship,  when,  by  any 
! aoddent,  the  water  passes  a breach  through  her 
} ades  or  bottom  into  the  hull  To  spring  a hif,  to 

t yield  to  the  effort  of  the  helm  by  asUing  nearer  to 

the  wind.  7o  ^sristg  a mast,  to  be  cracked ; 
applied  to  a mast  when  it  is  emoked,  but  not 
broken; — s.  a leap;  a bound;  a jump;  a flying 
back,  as  a body  from  a bent  poeitioo  ; elastic  force 
or  power; 

Heaveiu  I what  a spring  was  la  his  ana  I— />rycjni. 
an  elastio  body,  as  the  spring  of  a wntcb ; any 
power  by  which  motion  or  action  is  produced ; 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life  —thyJtn. 
a fountain  or  'issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or 
the  basin  in  which  the  water  collects  at  the  place 
of  issue ; the  place  where  water  usually  issues— 
thus  we  say,  the  spring  is  dry ; this  is  improper, 


(Ae  spring  is  d^ied  vp,  is  better ; the  source  from  i 
whence  supplies  are  drawn  ; ri^e ; origin  ; cause  ; < 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  plants  spring 
from  the  ground.  Obsolete  in  the  three  following  ' 
senses — a plant,  shoot,  or  young  tree ; a youth, 
for  spring^ ; a hand,  or  shoulder  of  pork.  In 
Nautical  language,  a crack  running  tnmsvcnely  or 
obliquely  through  any  part  of  a mast  or  yard ; also, 
a rope  passed  out  of  a ship's  stem,  and  attached 
to  a cable  proceeding  from  tbti  bow,  when  she  lies 
at  auchor;  a rope  reaching  diagonally  from  the 
stem  of  a ship  to  the  head  of  anotlier  which  lies 
ahrenst  of  her.  Spring^arbor,  the  part  in  the 
middle  of  the  spring-box  of  a watch,  about  which  i 
the  spring  is  wound.  Sprirsg-baUmce,  a machine 
in  which  the  elasticity  of  a spring  of  tempered 
steel  is  employed  to  measure  weight  or  force. 
Spring^tox,  the  cylindrical  box  which  contains 
the  spring  of  a watch.  Spring-gnus, — see  An- 
tboxanthum.  Spring-halt,  a kind  of  lameness  in  ' 
which  a horse  suddenly  twitches  up  his  legs. 
Sfjring-head,  a fountain  or  source.  Spring-tides,  j 
the  tides  at  the  new  and  full  moon  : at  these  times 
the  sun  and  moon  are  in  a straight  line  with  the 
earth,  and  their  joint  effect  in  raising  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  is  a maximum,  and  the  tides  are 
cooseqoently  the  highest.  Spring-wheat,  a spedes 
of  wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  so  called  in 
disUnclion  from  that  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

Sprinoal,  spring'gil,  s.  A youth. — Obsolete.  | 

I do  not  rail  against  the  hopeful  springal, 

That  rears  up  monuments  in  brass. — Bsnu.  and  met 

Sprijcgbok,  springT)ok,  s.  The  Dutch  name  given 
to  the  Antelope  Euchorr,  or  Springer  Antelope,  a 
native  of  South  Africa. 

SrariroB,  sprinj,  s.  (from  Spring.)  A gin  ; a noose 
which,  hemg  fastened  to  an  elastic  body,  is  drawn 
dose  with  a sadden  spring,  by  which  means  it 
catches  a bird  ; — s.  a.  to  catch  in  a apringe ; to 
ensnare. 

SPRtRGBS,  spring'ur,  s.  One  who  springs ; one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  Gramptis.  In  Arcbltectnre, 
tlie  impost  or  place  where  the  vertical  support  to 
an  arch  terminates,  and  the  curve  of  the  arch  ] 
begins.  In  Sporting,  a variety  of  the  dog,  differ-  I 
ing  little  in  figure  from  the  setter.  1 

SPRiitGiKBBS,  spring'o-nea,  s.  Elasticity;  the  | 
power  of  springing ; the  state  of  abounding  with  | 
springs ; wetness  or  springiness  of  soil.  j 

Springing,  springing,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  \ 
leaping,  rising,  issuing,  or  proceeding ; growth ; I 
increase.  In  Architecture,  the  lower  part  of  an  1 
arch,  Of  that  part  from  which  It  ri?«s,  5prtn^'n^ 
course,  the  horizontal  course  of  stones,  from  which 
sn  arch  springs  or  rises.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase,  as  sa/irnt  is  to  those  of  prey a. 
in  Law,  contingent,  as  in  springing  use,  a use 
which  may  ari.'W  on  a contingency. 

Sprinole,  spring'gl,  s.  A springe. — Not  in  use. 

Springtime,  sprin;;'time,  s.  The  spring. 

Spring r,  spring'e,  0.  Elastic;  having  great  elastio 
powers ; able  to  leap  far ; full  of  springs  ; wet,  as 
a springy  land.— Not  usual  in  this  sense. 

Sprinklk,  springid,  r.  a.  (*prinkier,  Danish, 
sprtnkelen,  Dutch.)  To  scstter  ; to  disperse ; to 
scatter  on,  or  disperse  in  small  drops  or  particles; 
to  wash  ; to  cleanse  or  purify ; 

Ilarlng  oar  hearts  sprinUed  from  an  evil  oonsclence.— 

Ueb.x.n. 
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n»  to  porfonn  tba  ict  of  scattoriDg  in  itoaH  | 
drops  or  putides ; i 

Tbs  priest  ehsll  tmrvtkU  of  the  oil  with  hta  r.>-  I 
Lev.  xlT.  16. 

—4.  ft  small  qtuntit 7 scattered ; also,  a utensO  for 
sprinkling.  | 

Spriksler,  springk'lor,  $.  One  who  sprinkles.  i 

SpriRKUNO,  springkling,  «.  The  act  of  scattering  I 

in  small  drops  or  parcels ; a small  qaantit7  falling 
in  distinct  drops  or  poris,  or  coining  moderatelj.  I 
Sprit,  sprit,  v.  a.  (sp^tun^  to  sprout,  Sas,  $pruder,  \ 
sproyTer,  to  sport,  Dan.)  To  throw  oat  with  j 
force  from  a narrow  orifice ; to  qject ; to  spurt ; — j 
V.  %.  to  sprout ; to  germinate  ; — S.  a shoot ; s | 
sprout.  In  Naotioil  affairs,  a small  boom  or  pole  I 
which  crosses  the  sail  of  a boat  diagonallr,  from  j 
the  mast  to  the  upper  aflmost  comer.  Sprit  itill,  \ 
a sail  extended  by  a sprit ; a sail  attached  to  a 
jard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit. 

Sprite. — See  Spright. 

SpritepuLi  Spritepullt,  &4X — See  Sprightful, 
dee. 

Sprod,  sprod,  s.  A salmon  In  its  second  jear. — j 
j Local. 

, Spromo,  sproog.  The  preterite  of  to  tpring. — 0b> ' 
I solete. 

I Till  these  new  cariosities  tprong  ap.—floeier. 

I Sprout,  sprowt,  r.  n.  (^ryttan.  Sax.  tprviien, 

I Dutch.)  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a plant ; to 

fenuinste ; to  push  out  new  shoots,  or  into  rami- 
cations ; to  grow,  like  shoots  of  pl.tnts ; 
j And  on  the  ashee  tprouting  plumes  appear. — TickeL 

I — s.  the  shoot  of  a plant ; a shoot  from  llic  seed, 

I or  from  the  stump  or  root  of  a tree, — in  the  plural, 

I JouDg  colewoitE 

I Spruce,  sprooe,  s.  In  Botany,  tba  name  given  to 
I several  8^>ecies  of  fir-trees  of  the  genus  Abies ; — a, 

\ nka ; tnm  > neat,  without  elegance  or  dignity 
o.  a.  to  trim  ; to  dress  with  great  neatness  \ — 

' o.  n.  to  dress  <me’s  self  with  affected  neatness, 
d^nsce  was  formerly  used  as  a corrupted  form  of 
Prasdaa,  as  in  tpruee-leather.  Spruce-beer^  a 
I liquor  made  of  treacle  and  the  essence  of  sproce, 
well  boiled  in  water,  to  which  yeast  Is  afterwards 
\ added,  to  assist  the  fermentation. 

I Sprucely,  sproosle,  oci.  With  extreme  or  affected 
* neatness. 

' Spbuceress,  tproos'nes,  $.  Neatness  of  dress ; 

trimneas;  fineness;  quaintocss. 

- Sprue,  \ sproo,  t.  (^eprteuto,  or  ^rreump,  the  dis- 
I SPRSvr,/  ease  called  the  thrush.)  A disease  of 
I the  mucous  membrane,  confined  to  the  mouth  and 
alimentary  canal,  terminating  in  curd-Uke  sloughs ; 
slog : scoria. — A vulgar  local  word. 

Spruro,  sprung.  Pret  and  past  part,  of  the  verb 
to  fpring. 

Sprurt,  spnmt,  r.  n.  To  spring  up ; to  germinate ; 
to  spring  forward; 

I See  this  sweet  sitnperlne  babe, 

I Dear  Image  of  thyself ; aee  how  he  tprunte 
With  Joy  at  thy  approitfCh.— 

— rt.  active ; vigorous  ; strong ; becoming  strong. 
Sprurtly,  sprunt'le,  0(i  Youthfully;  spnicely. 
How  do  I look  t»day— am  I not  dreat  $pntntlif  f— 

Ben  Jae$o%. 

Spry,  spri,  a.  Lively ; active ; nimble. — Local. 
Spud,  spud,  a.  {tpyd^  a spear,  Gr.)  A short  knife  : 
a thing  short,  in  contempt ; s tool  of  the  fork  kind, 
used  ^ farmers ; — v.  a.  to  loosen  the  earth  with 
R spud.— Not  m use  in  any  of  its  senses,  or  local 


SruLLER,  spurier,a.  One  employed  to  inspect  yam,  , 
and  see  that  it  U well  spun  and  fit  for  the  loom. — ‘ 
Local.  I 

Sri'MARiA,  spn-ma're-a,  $.  (fpuma,  froth,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  Fungi  I Tribe,  Gastpromycet<*a, 

Spume,  sjmme,  s,  {$pnma^  Lat.  and  Ital.  espumn. 
Span.)  Froth;  foam;  scum; — r.  a.  to  froth; 
to  foam. 

Spi'MESCekce,  spu-mes'sens,  t.  Frolhiness;  the  j 
state  of  fo.'iming.  | 

SpcMiFKRors,  spn-mifer-us,  rt,  f7»wmo,  foam,  and 
/trOy  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  foam.  I 

Spumous,  spu'mus,^  a.  Consisting  of  foam  or 
Spumy,  spu'me.  / froth;  foamy. 

Spur,  spun.  Tret,  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
$pin.  Spun-hufj^  hay  spun  fur  carriage.  S/Jim- 
ynm,  a line  of  rope-yarns  twUted.  ' 

SruNGE,  &c.*— See  Sponge.  i 

Spunk,  apungk,  a.  Toudiwood;  a match;  hence,  | 
in  vulgar  language,  temper  easily  kindled;  mettle; 
spirit. 

Spur,  spur,  a.  (s/>wrn.  Sax.)  An  instrument  worn 
on  the  heel  by  horsemen,  fur  urging  the  horse  to 
greater  speed ; anything  resembling  or  acting  as  a 
spur;  a snag  or  sharp  protuberance;  the  short 
wood  buttress  of  a post ; a mountain  that  projects 
from  the  principal  range  with  which  it  Is  con- 
nected; a sea  Rwallovr ; the  sharp  protuberance  on 
the  of  a cock ; the  hinder  p.srt  of  the  nectary 
in  certain  flowers,  shaped  like  a cock*s  spur;  the 
fungus  Spermodia  clavus.  In  Architecture,  a brace 
which  props  the  two  pillars  supporting  a wooden 
bridge.  In  Fortification,  n wall  that  crows  a 
part  of  the  rampart,  and  joins  the  town  wall.  In 
Nautical  language,  tjntr$  are  pieces  of  timber  fixed 
on  the  bolgeways,  their  upper  ends  being  bolted  to 
the  ship's  side  above  water,  for  the  security  of  the 
bnlgeways.  Spurt  of  the  termw,  cun-ed  pieces  of 
timber  serving  as  half  be.ims,  tu  support  the  decks 
where  a whole  beam  cannot  be  plac^  on  account 
of  the  hatchway.  Spur-mynl  or  a gold 

coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Rlward  IV.  It 
was  worth  1 5s.  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  Ma- 
chinery, epur-geaTt  wheels  whose  axles  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  wheels  wh<ise  teeth  arc  perpendicu- 
lar to  their  axles:  one  of  the  wheels  is  called  a 
$pur-v:hetl ; — v.  a.  to  prick  with  spurs,  so  as  to 
incite  to  a speedier  p.'ice;  to  incite;  to  instigate, 
urge,  or  encourage  to  action  or  more  vigorous  pur- 
suit; to  put  spun  on n.  to  travel  with  great 
expedition ; 

The  Parthiana  shall  be  there. 

And  ipurrimg  bmn  the  fight  oonfess  their 

VrftUn. 

to  press  forward. 

Spckoall,  spur'gawt,  r.  a.  To  gall  or  wound  with 
the  spur; — *.  the  place  on  the  side  of  a horse 
which  is  galled  or  excoriated  by  the  use  of  the 
spur. 

Spurge,  sporj,  $.  (epurgey  Fr.  spurgoy  a purge,  | 
Ital)  A plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia.  Spurge- 
Jtix,  the  plant  Daphne  gnidium,  a native  of  Spain. 
Spurge-kuirtl,  the  sbmh  Daphne  laureola.  Spurge- 
oHve,  the  shrub  Daphne  oleoides. 

Spl'UGINO,  sporj  mg,  r.  Act  of  purging ; discharge. 
— Obsolete. 

The  apurfimf  ot  a dead  mau’a  eres  — J<m$on, 
Spltiioes,  spa 're-US,  o.(epuriu/,  Lat.)  Not  genuine; 
counterfeit;  false;  adulterate;  not  legitimate; 
bastard,  as  epurious  issue.  Spuriout  di'eate,  a 
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dit^eaM  coamonly  mUtjkeo  for,  and  callud  bj,  the 
same  of  aoTnethinj!  which  it  is  not;  a spurious 
p/mris^^  i.  e.,  rhcuniatbm  of  the  intercostal  mos- 
! des, 

1 SrrniorsLT,  apu'i^-us-le,  ad.  Coaoterfeitlj; 

1 falitdr. 

j Spi  rioi  ssr.s?,  spn'ra-tM-nos,  $.  The  state  or 
qualilT  of  leinc  false  or  not  genuine ; lUepti!nacr. 

; SpUSi.ES9,  spurles,  a.  Without  spun.  JSpurUi»- 
\ vioirtf  the  plant  Erpoton  reniformis. 

1 6pcbiJ2(o,  spur  ling,  $,  A small  &ea-6sh. 

All  Mints  do  Is^  for  poilie  and  soitm, 

For  ^rats  and  spurlingg  of  jrour  house.— JVsser. 
Among  Seamen,  spurlinp-lttu,  the  line  which  forms 
the  oommuoication  between  the  wlieel  and  the 
tell-t.ile. 

Spt*R?«,  spurn,  V.  a.  (rpurmtn,  from  s/w,  Sa*.)  To 
kick;  to  drire  away,  as  with  the  foot;  to  reject 
with  disdain;  to  treat  with  contempt;  to  scorn 
to  receive  or  accept o.  n.  to  manifest  dUdaia  by 
rejecting  or  resisting;  to  make  contemptuous  op- 
position; to  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels; 

The  drankenehairmaa  la  the  keanel  spvnu. — Oag. 
— s.  disdainful  rejection;  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

The  tosolenea  of  effleo,  and  spams 

Tlut  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.— •SAalv. 

Spurneb,  spum'ur,  a.  One  who  spams. 

Spl’uxt,  spur'ae,  $.  A {dant,  pr^My  a cormp- 
tioti  of  tpuny.  ^ 

SrURBrj),  spurd, /Mrl  a.  Waaiiug  spurs,  a%  booted 
and  spntrrcd,  Spitntd  vatarioAy  a plant  belong- 
ing to  the  genua  Ceutranthos. 

SPtJRBBR,  spur'ur,  a.  One  who  spurs. 

Spurrier,  spur'e-ur,  a.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  spurs. 

Spurrt,  sptir're,  a.  The  common  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Spergula. 

Spurt,  spurt,  v.  a.  {$puna,  .Sax.)  To  drive  or  force 
out  with  violence,  is  a liquid  from  a pipe  or  small 
orifice v.  n.  to  gush  out  in  a stream,  or  rush 
from  a confined  place  in  a small  stiwam;— s.  a 
sudden  or  short  occasion  or  axigeocy ; sudden  effort. 
—Vulgar  in  tills  sense. 

Spcbtle,  spor'tl,  e.  a.  (from  Spurt.)  To  shoot  In 
a scattering  mauner— ^not  in  use) s.  tpvrtU  U 
used  in  S<^tland  for  a stick  with  which  a pot  is 
stirred — probably  from  the  Saxon  $prfUt,  a piece 
of  wood  w stone,  splint  or  chip. 

Spl’RWay,  spu/wsy,  s.  A horseway;  a bridle  road, 
distinct  iron)  a rued  for  carriages. 

SpUTATiotf,  spn-ta'shiin,  t.  (spuhuu,  spittle,  LaU) 
Act  of  spitting. 

Spi'TATITE,  spu'ta-tiv,  a.  Spitting  much ; Inclined 
to  spit. 

Sputter,  spnt'tnr,  r.  «.  (^rputo,  I spit,  To 

spit  in  scattered  small  drops,  as  In  rapid  speaking; 
to  speak  hastily  and  obscurely r.  o,  to  throw 
out  or  utter  with  haste  and  noise moistoro 
sptitterrd  out  of  the  month. 

Spvtteubr,  eput'ter-ur,  s.  One  who  apattors. 

: Sputw,  spn'tum,  s.  (Latin.)  Spittle ; that  which 
is  expectorated  from  tbe  longs;  any  kind  of  ex- 
psotoratioo. 

Spt,  spi,  s.  (jpMz,  Ital.  ciTMo,  Span.)  One  sent  on  the 
wat^  to  catch  and  send  intelligence  of  private  or 
party  transactions ; oue  who  watches  tUa  oouduct 
of  others; 

Thsss  wietchMAPiM  nf  w\U^Dr)f<im. 
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— r.  n.  to  see:  to  gain  sight  of;  to  espy ; to  gtio 
a knowledge  of  by  artifice E.  n.  to  asarcb  nar- 
rowly; to  sonitiiiise. 

It  is  my  nature's  plsRUS 
To  spy  Into  abuse.— 

Sfn/-boa/,  a boat  sent  to  make  diacoveries  and 
bring  intclligcnoe.  a small  telcooops. 

SrviSM,  spi  ixtn,  s.  Tlie  act  or  business  of  spying, 
Squab,  skwawb,  a.  (_^oU>eIig,  plump,  sleek,  Germ. 
gitopped,  fat,  plump;  guopper^  to  shake,  Oan.) 
Fat;  thick;  plump;  bulky;  uufiedged  or  ni>- 
fratherod,  as  a fguab  pigeon s.  a kind  uf  soft 
or  couch ; a stuffed  cuahioo ; 

On  her  larije  agaab  yon  find  her  spread, 

Like  a fat  corpse  upon  a be'l-— 
a young  pigeon  \—atL  with  a heavy  fall,  as  of 
something  plump  and  fat ; 

The  ca;;)e  dropped  tbo  tortoise  sgtaab  upon  a rock.—  i 
L'Ealrange. 

— p.  n.  to  fall  pinmp.  Sguathpi€^  a pie  mads  of 
$gwtb$,  or  young  pigeons. 

SorAniiisii,  skwawliish.)  «...  , ».  . . 

e 1 n f «•  Thick;  fat:  hsaey. 

SquAnnY,  skwiwV,  1 i . / 

Squabbuk,  skwawlil,  r.  n.  To  contend  for  supe- 
riority ; to  scufile;  to  straggle;  to  wrangle;  |o  | 
debate  peevidily  ; to  dispute ; — $.  a scuffle ; a 
wrangle;  a brawl;  a potty  quarrel 
Squabbler,  skwawb'blur,  $.  One  who  squabbles; 
a brawler. 

Squad,  skwawd,  s.  (cjrouodle,  Fr.)  A fittle  party 
or  set  of  soldiers  srt  apart  for  some  pxirpose,  usu- 
ally for  practising  their  exercise ; any  small  party.  > 
Squadron,  skwawd'run,  a.  (escf/rfpoe,  Fr.  from 
qvadratvs,  square,  Lat.)  A body  of  men  dnwn 
up  in  the  form  of  a square. 

Those  half-rmmding  awards 
Jost  OMt,  and  ckeiag  stood  in  jfvadrie  jotosd^ 
MUkm. 

lo  Military  affura,  a body  of  troops  drawn  up  in 
some  regular  form  { part  of  an  army ; a body  of 
oarnlry*,  averaxiug  firm  one  to  two  boadred  men. 
In  Naval  matters,  a dolarhimnt  of  ships  employed 
on  any  particular  expedition;  oae-Uiii^  pari  ef  a 
naval  armament. 

Squadroned,  skwaw'druod,  a.  Fonned  into 

squadrons. 

They  gladly  hither  haste,  aod  by  a chslr 
Of  agti^rt>a«d  angels  hear  his  praises  sung.— JfOtow. 

SgcALiD,  iluwnd,  a.  (tqtiaiidiu,  LM.)  Fwl;  j 
filthy;  extremely  dirty. 

SQUAUD.E,  skwalc-dc,  t.  (a/pialuy.  one  iff  the 
genera.)  Tbe  Shark  family,  conaiallng  of  fiahse 
having  tbe  body  piacifonn ; all  the  fius  free  and  i 
dUtinct;  snout  or  fonq>art  of  the  head  more  or  | 
less  broad,  and  protruded  beyond  the  luoutfa,  which 
is  placed  Wnvath  ; the  vertebra:  extending  into 
the  up|>cr  lobe  of  the  Lail,  which  is  longer  than 
the  under. 

Squaudity,  skwaw-lid'e-te,  ) a.  Foulness ; fill-  I 
SQUALlDNLsa,  skwawnd-iics,/  thinces;  dirtiness. 
Squaudlv,  akwawlld-k,  o(f.  In  a squalid,  filthy 
manner. 

Squalinas,  skway-li'ns,  s.  The  Typical  Sharks,  a 
subfamily  uf  the  Squalidc,  chsractcrued  by  haviflg  | 
the  spiracles  or  air-bulvs  behind  the  eyen  either 
entirely  wanting  or  exceedingly  minute,  so  «s  to 
become  obsolete;  dorsal  fius  two,  without  spineE  , 
Squall,  skwawl,  v.  n.  (pgraU,  Swed.  $guallodt  or  ! 
sImUo^  Soutcb,  from  Icel)  To  cty  out  ; 

or  scream  violently,  as  a child  or  woman  fright* 
eoed A.  R loud  eoteam ; a harsh  cry  { 
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SQUARE. 


I • Swed.)  is  Kaatical  Imnymgc,  « gust  of  wind,  or  n 
short,  temporary  increase  in  the  fore*  ef  th«  wind. 
SqimU$  are  termed  blade,  white,  or  thidc,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

I SQDaLLSit,  akwawHur,  a.  Un*  wbe  aqaalisi  a 
I screamer. 

I Squallino,  ekwwwl'Uog,  «.  A shriU  cryiogt  « 
harsh  screaming. 

Squallt,  ikwAwile,  a.  Aboandiag  with  squalls; 

I gn’tj- 

; Squaloti>,  skwaloyd,  a.  (sqwJus,  a shark,  I.at.  and 
r UfcnieaB,  Gr.)  BesembUng  the  shark.  In 

Geology,  applied  to  the  third  division  of  fbasihi  of 
! the  family  of  siuoks : they  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  Chalk  formaUons,  extend  through 
all  the  tertiary  deposita  to  the  present  period. 

SQUALOiUKia,  skwsy-lo-ra're-a,  a ($qmlug^  a 
shark,  Let.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishes  ^uad  in  the 
lias  fonnatioo. 

' Squalua,  skwalos,  a.  (Latin.)  The  Sharka,  a 
I genus  of  fishes,  remark^lo  for  their  voradottsness; 

Type  of  the  family  Squalids. 

I Squama,  akwa'ma,  a.  (Latin.)  A scale.  In  Bo- 
tany, applied  to  the  scale-like  plates  with  which 
Ttrious  parts  or  organs  of  plants  are  iurested. 
The  fioriteroos  braetem  of  the  of  the  baxel 

and  the  poplar,  and  the  pertarifaroua  gland  of  the 
I petal-claw  of  the  rammcolus,  are  also  aometimes 
' dcBMininated  iqwimte.  In  Pathology,  tguasna  is 
appHed  bjr  Willan  to  his  second  orderef  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  Zoology,  the  term  is  employed  to 
denote  the  hard  and  homy  covering  with  which 
the  bodies  or  various  parts  or  organa  of  many  ant- 
mab  are  nimtad,  as  in  reptiles,  -fishes,  TSiiaui 
•hcll-fiah,  &C. 

Sqcaiufoeii,  hkwaaVfswtm,  a.  Having  the  fbnn 
ofecales. 

SQUAKtasBODt,  skwa-inij'er-us,  a.  (sfMana,  a sale, 
and  gerOf  I bear,  Lat)  Bearing  or  having  oeale& 

Sqcamipennbs,  skwa«ne  pen^nas,  a (eqsaanm,  a 
scale,  and  penna^  a wing  or  fin,  Lat.)  A family, 
in  Cuvier's  arrangemeat,  of  Acanthoptcryglous 
SebcB,  BO  called  becauee  the  soft,  and  frequeotly 
the  spinous,  parts  of  tbnr  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
covered  with  ecaba.  which  encrust  them  as  it  were, 
and  render  It  difficult  to  itirtingnith  then  from  tlie 
I 0U3S  ef  the  body. 

Squamous,  skwa'mus,  \ a.  6«aly;  covered  with 
' 6QUAMoaB,akway-mose\>  scales.  In  Aitatoiry, 
applied  to  a eat  ore  of  the  cranium,  from  the  odgn 
coveong  like  the  scales  of  a ; and  also  to  the 
•nly  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Jo  Botany  and 
Zoology,  applied  to  surfaces  covered  with  anles. 
In  Oonchology,  consisting  of  scabs  spreading  every 
way,  or  standing  upright,  and  not  poralbl  with 
Gw  phuiA 

Squami'La,  skwa'mn-la,  «.  (the  diminutive  of  A71K1- 
mo,  Lat.)  AHttbsoab;  usually  applied  to  the 
snAU  tntcrual  organ  which,  in  the  flower  of  grasses, 

I b placed  nearest  the  seed. 

> SQVA)U>BK,skwawn'dur,v.a.  (oeraeAioeWeAfGenn.) 
To  spead  lavbUy,  profusely,  or  prodigally ; to 
scatter  or  dbpem— (not  used  in  thb  sense;) 

Upon  tb«  skirts 

Of  Anagon  our  tqmMdtrtd  troops  hs  raUlas.— f>rpdm. 
— «.  the  act  of  squandering. 

SquAMDEUTK,  skwuwn'der-or,  a One  who  squan- 
ders. 

j 6QtTAVi»MB»OLT,  ilcwawn'dar-ing-b,  In  a 
! aqaandmlng  manaar ; by  sqaaadering. 


Squasb,  skwsre,  ci.  (otedr,  Webh,  carrf,  quarrt,  Fr. 
probably  from  quaUnMr,  fonr,  IaU)  Having  four 
equal  i^ea,  and  as  many  right  angles;  form- 
u>g  a right  angle.  Among  workmen,  applied  to 
anything,  two  of  whose  sides  are  peqwndicular  to 
each  ot^;  parallel;  exactly  suiUble ; true; 

She’s  a most  triumphant  lady,  If  report  be  ejuars  to  her.  ; 

—iAaki.  I 

that  does  equal  justice ; exact;  fair;  even;  leev-  : 
ing  no  balance ; having  a straight  front,  or  a frame 
formed  with  straight  lines;  not  curving.  iSyunre 
faeumres,  Gie  squares  of  the  lineal  measures.  ! 
Square  ahooL,  a wooden  trough  for  discharging 
Water  from  a biuldiog.  In  Algebra  and  Arilli- 
metic,  the  sowars  root  of  any  quantity  b tl.o  ! 
quantity  wbi^  being  multiplied  into  itself,  pro- 
duces the  given  one,— see  abo  under  BooL  in  1 
Architecture,  eqmre  a piece  of  wood  u-^*'.!  ' 

for  fortifying  the  angles  of  pliMdcr-work  iuteuded 
to  be  papered  over.  Among  Joiners,  e^rc;/rafaad  , 
b epplied  to  work  which  has  all  the  angles  of  its  | 
atyles,  raiJs,  aod  mountiugs  square,  without  being 
moulded.  In  Nautical  language,  square  is  ap- 
plied to  yanb  or  taib,  implying  eilhW  that  they 
are  at  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel,  or  that  i 
tficy  are  of  greater  extent  than  usoaI — thus,  when 
the  ynnb  are  at  right  angbs  with  the  masts,  they 
are  said  to  be  eq^utre  bg  Ote  H/u ; when  they  hang  1 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  tbo  keel,  they  are 
square  bg  ihe  lifts  and  braces^  or,  in  other  werda, 
they  hang  directly  across  the  ship,  and  parallel  to 
thehoriaon.  £(r«<rre-ri'^^e<i!,  carrying  square-aails; 
applied  to  veaseb  which  carry  sails  of  that  deecrip- 
tion.  Square-saiis  are  extended  by  yards  sus- 
pended horiaonUlly,  or  stung  by  the  middle. 
Jiquare-sail  b also  the  name  of  a sliMp's  or  cotter’s 
sail,  which  hauls  out  to  the  lower  ya^  called  the 
square-saU-ifartL  Square-sail-l^iOj  a boom 
lashed  acrose  tlie  deck  of  a vesAe)  with  one  mast, 
and  used  to  spread  the  foot  of  the  square-sail. 
Three-squart^fee-iquare,  Ac.,  triangulnr,  penUn- 
gular,  &C. ; an  abnaive  use  of  square  e.  a ^ure 
consisting  of  four  equal  sides,  aud  as  many  cq^ 
angles;  an  area  of  such  form  surround^  with  ^ 
bniidtngs,  and  generally  omameuted  iu  the  oeuta 
with  a lawn,  shrube,  trees.  Sic. ; the  coutents  of 
tbe  aide  of  a figure  squared ; a mathematical  in-  , 
atroDient  which  consiata  eeaentially  in  having  at 
least  one  side  at  right  angles  to  another ; it  is  uf 
aeveml  fonns,  as  the  T square,  tbe  carpenter'a  I 
equare,  See. ; bvel ; equality ; j 

We  live  not  on  the  semr*  with  aneh  aa  thasi  — I 
Ih-gdsn 

oonfonnity;  a quartib  in  Astrology.  In  Algebra  j 
and  Arithmetic,  the  product  of  a quantity  by  itaelf.  j 
Every  odd  square  is  of  the  form  8»  + t,  and  every  ^ 
even  one  of  the  form  4u.  In  Military  afiairi,  a 
form  into  which  troops  are  disposed  on  particular 
occaaioAt,  aa  in  reaisting  a charge  of  cavalry : such 
squares  are  either  hollow,  solid,  or  oblong.  Obso- 
lete or  little  used  in  tbe  following  ■en&ee:— rule; 
rvgnlarity:  exact  proportion;  a qaatemioo;  the 
number  four.  Squares  go,  need  in  such  phrases, 
as,  let  us  see  koto  the  squares  $0,  tbit  ia,  how  the 
game  proceeds,  in  reforenoe  to  the  game  of  cbtaa, 
the  cheee-bonrd  being  formed  with  equaree o.  a. 
(equarrer,  carver,  Fr.)  to  form  as  a square;  to 
form  with  right  angles;  to  multiply  into  itself : to 
adjoat,  aecoramodsta,  or  make  even;  to  form 
qoartile  with ; to  reduce  to  auy  given  mess  ire  or 
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standnrd.  To  trpioro  fht  cirdt^  to  attempt  to 
produce  a rectilineal  figure  equal  to  a given  figure. 
To  tqttart  the  yards  or  aaiT^,  to  pl^  them  at 
right  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel  ;~—t.  n.  to  suit ; 
to  tit;  to  quadrate ; to  take  an  attitude  of  ofience 
or  defence— a aeiise  formerly  getteral^  but  now  re- 
Btricted  to  the  attitudes  of  a boter. 
j SQrARELY,  skwArelc,  od.  In  a square  manner. 
Squakerem,  akwaru'neSf  «.  The  state  of  being 
square. 

Sqcasisit,  skwarelsh,  a.  Nearly  square. 
SQt'ARROSE,  skwar-rose',  ) a.  {squarrostu^  from 
Squarrous,  akwar'nis,  / ayuarro,  roughness  of 
skin,  Lat.)  Rough;  scabby;  scurfy;  scaly.  In 
Natural  Hwtory,  applied  to  surfaces  which  are  in' 
rested  with  scales  widely  diraricaling. 
Sql'arroskly,  akwnr-rose1e,  ad.  In  a sqnarrose 
manner.  S^uoTTOsely-imbricated^  laid  on  in  a 
sqnarrose  manner. 

SQt'ASii,  skwaw.sh,  r.  a.  (from  the  root  of  Quaeh; 
qumto,  Lat.)  To  crush  into  pulp ; to  batter  or 
make  flat; — 8.  anything  easily  squashed ; some- 
! thing  unripe  and  soA,  in  contempt;  a sudden  fall 
I of  a heary  or  soft  body ; a shock  of  soft  bodies. 

I Mr  fall  was  stopped  hr  a terrible  $qHosk,  that  founded 
louder  (baa  the  falls  of  Niagara. — 

Sqnash-ffourdt  the  plant  Cucurbits  mclolepo,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  m.ndo  into  pies,  or  boiled  and 
eaten  with  meat  instcud  of  turnips  or  potatoes. 

' It  ran  be  kept  several  months  in  a fresh  state, 
and  is  therefore  of  great  use  in  long  voyages. 
Squashy,  skwawsh'e,  a.  Like  a squash;  muddy. 
Squat,  skwnwt,  r.  n.  (ytipofirito,  Welsh,  quatiare, 
Ital.)  To  sit  down  on  the  hams  or  heels;  to  sit 
close  to  the  ground;  to  cower,  aa  an  animal.  In 
America,  to  settle  on  another’s  land  without  pre- 
tence of  title; — F. rt.  to  bniiso  or  make  flat  by  a 
fall— (obsolete  in  this  sense); — a.  cowering  close 
to  the  ground;  resembling  one  who  squats;  sliort 
and  thick;— a.  the  posture  of  one  who  squats;  a 
sudden  fall — (oWlete  in  this  sense.)  Among 
Blinors,  a bed  of  ore  extending  only  a small  dis- 
tance ; hence  applied  sometimes  to  a miueral 
which  consists  of  tin,  ore,  and  spar. 

SQtrsTARoi.A,  skwaw-ta-ro'l:i,  a.  A genus  of  birds 
of  tlie  Plover  kind:  Family,  Charadriadx. 
Sqi-atika,  skwBw-tl'na,  s.  (Latin,  a skate.)  A 
genus  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  of  which  the  Angel 
! or  Devil-fish  of  our  seas  is  the  type:  Family, 

I Squilidx. 

1 Squatter,  skwawt'tur,  s.  One  who  squats.  Ap- 
I plied  to  colonists,  as  in  IrcK-ind,  to  those  who  set- 
tle on  waste  lands  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
Squaw,  skwaw,  s.  Among  some  American  Indian 
1 tribes,  a female  or  wife. 

' Squeak,  skweek,  t.  n,  ($qvokn,  to  cry  like  a frog, 

I Swed-  ytci^a,  to  squeak,  Welsh.)  To  cry  with 
I a shrill,  acute  tone;  to  make  a sharp  noise,  aa  a 
! pipe  or  quill,  a wheel,  a door,  and  the  like ; to 
I break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  of  pain;  to  speak; 
— a.  an  acute,  ahrill  cry  or  sound,  snddenly  ut- 
tered. 

Squ  eaker,  skweek 'ur,  a.  He  or  that  which  squeaks. 
Squeakiko,  skweeking,  part.  a.  Crying  with  a 
sharp  voice;  making  a sharp  sound. 

Sqi  EAL,  skwecl,  r.  n.  (a  different  orthography  of 
Squall.)  To  squeak  continuously. 

SQrKAUi.«fr,  skweem'Uh,  <i.  (probably  allied  to 
QualinUh.)  Having  a stomach  easily  turned ; 
hence,  nice  to  excess  in  taste  ; fastidious ; easily 
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disgusted ; apt  to  be  offended  at  trifling  impro- 
prieties; BCrupnloua. 

Squeamishly,  skweem^-le,  ad.  In  asqneainuh 
manner. 

Squeamishhess,  skweemlah-nea,  a.  The  state  of 

being  sqocamUlL 

Sqceasikess,  skwe'se-nea,#.  QneaslneM;  naoseai. 
— Obsolete. 

A sffattMss  stm!  rising  up  of  the  heart  against  any 
mean,  Tuigmr,  or  mechanical  oouditlon  of  men.— //<»»- 
mold. 

Squbast,  akwe'xe,  a.  Queasy;  agoeamiah. — Ob-* 
•olete. 

In  sqtitatjf  stomachs  honey  tunis  to  gaXL—Drpdm. 
Squeeze,  skweez,  r.  a.  (ctrywm,  Sax,  ffvaaye, 
Welsh.)  To  press  or  crush  between  two  bodies; 
to  press  closely ; to  harass ; to  oppress  by  hard- 
ship or  extortion ; to  crash ; to  embrace  closriy ; 
to  force  between  dose  bodies,  as  to  press  water 
through  felt  To  aquetze  out,  to  force  out  by 
pressure,  as  a liquid  ; — r.  n.  to  press;  to  urge  one's 
way  ; to  pass  by  pressing ; to  crowd.  To  aqureza 
through^  to  pass  through  by  pressing; — «.  pres- 
sure ; compression  between  bo^es ; a dose  bug  or 
embrace. 

Squeezikc,  skweesing,  a.  The  act  of  pressing; 
compression;  oppression;  that  which  is  forced  out  I 
by  pressure;  dregs.  I 

Squelch,  skweltsh,  \ r.  a.  (probably  a corraption  of  • 
Squelsh,  skwelsb,  / Squash.)  To  m»h. 

Oh,  ’twaa  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  Mvrie&’d.— 

htam.mAFkt. 

— s.  a flat,  beavy  fall. 

Squid,  akwib,  a.  (probably  allied  to  tthip,  denoting 
that  which  is  thrown.)  A little  pipe  or  boUow 
cylinder  of  paper,  filled  with  oonfbustible  matter 
and  sent  into  the  air,  burning  and  bursting  with  a 
crack ; a cracker ; a flash  ; a petty  lampoon ; a 
petty  fellow — (obsolete  in  this  sense); 

Aaked  for  their  pass  by  erery  aquib, 

That  list  at  will  tlicm  to  revile  ur  tuib.— 5peaaer. 

— r.  n.  to  throw  squibs ; to  ntter  sarcsstic  or  se- 
Tere  reflections;  to  contend  in  petty  dispute.— 
Colloquial  at  a verb. 

Squiddiko,  skwibliing,  a.  The  act  of  throwing 
squibs  or  severe  reflections.  * 

Squii.t.,  skwii,  s.  (aquiile,  FT.aguilUi,  Lat.  and  Ital.) 

A plant  of  the  genus  Sdlla.  Tlie  Sdlla  maritima, 
a perennial  bulbons-rootcd  plant  found  on  the 
sfaorert  of  Spun,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Ixvant : the  bulbs  are  pear-shaped,  and  ra»y  in 
size  from  that  of  the  fist  to  the  compass  of  a child's 
bead : they  are  the  only  parts  lu^.  In  shops, 
is  umially  met  with  in  the  form  of  dried 
shreds  of  the  roots,  and  it  U used  medidnslly 
chiefly  as  an  expectorant.  Tlie  s^ut// is  also  called  ! 
the  Sea-Miion; — an  animal  of  the  genus  SquUU; 
an  insect,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
SquilUe,  having  a long  body  covered  with  a crust, 
the  bead  broad  and  flat. 

Squilla,  akwiria,  a.  (Latin,  a lobster  or  prawn.) 

A genus  of  Crastnccans,  belonging  to  the  order 
Stnmapoda,  and  family  Unipeltata  of  Cuvier.  | 
Sqit.S'ANCY,  skwiu'an-se,  a.  (^sguinawzia,  ItaL  i 
ayuifi/inciV,  Fr.)  The  quinsy, — the  word  com-  I 
monly  used.  I 

Squirt,  akwint,  a.  (achuin,  oblique,  scAaMfe,  a slops,  ! 
Dutch.)  Looking  obliquely;  optic  axes  of  b^  j 
eyes  not  coinciding,  occasioned  by  a permanent  < 
shortening  of  one  of  the  lateral  recti  muscles,  and  I 
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a permaneot  elongation  of  iU  antagonist ; looking 
suspidoualj ; — o.  a.  to  aee  obliquely ; to  bare  the 
axes  of  the  ejes  not  ooinddent  { to  slope ; to  de- 
viate from  a true  line ; —v.  a.  to  turn  the  eje  to 
an  oblique  position ; to  look  with  non-coim^eot 
optio  axes.  Squinl’tye^  an  eye  that  squints. 
Squint~eyed^  having  eyes  that  squint;  oblique; 
indirect ; malignant^  as  gquint-^jftd  praise. 

SQiTDiTirEGOy  skwint-ifVgo,  a Squinting, — scant 
word  need  by  Dryden. 

Squinuko,  skwintlng,  a The  act  or  habit  of 
looking  squint. 

Squiktikoly,  skwint'Lug-le,  ad.  With  squint 
look ; by  side  glances. 

Squin  r,  skwin'e,  r.  n.  To  squint, --a  cant  fonn  of 
the  word,  and  not  used. 

1 remember  thine  ejee  veil  enough.  Dost  thou 

at  mtf—Shais. 

Squibb,  skwire,  «.  (a  contraction  of  es^Mre, — see 
Esquire.)  The  attendant  on  a noble  warrior ; a 
country  gentleman;  an  attendant  at  court.  In 
Heraldry,  the  next  degree  of  honoor  bdow  a 
kniglit r.  a.  to  attend  as  a squire ; to  chaperon. 

Squibkabciit,  skwire'dr-ke,  a A term  sometimes 
applied  to  coantry  gentlemen  collectively. 

SQUiasnooD,  skwire^ood,)  a The  rank  and  state 

Squibbsuip,  skwire'ahip,  ) of  a squire. 

Squibblt,  skwirele,  a.  Becoming  a squire. 

One  very  fit  for  this  fan^iotir^SMtom. 

Squibsship,  skwire'ship,  a The  office  of  a squire. 

Squirbbl,  dcwer'rel,  a (eevreift^  Fr.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  small  nimble  rodents  of  the  genus 
Scturua  Squirr^~Util-gra$$,  the  plant  Hoidenm 
murinom. 

Squxbt,  akwert,  v.  o.  To  eject  or  drive  ont  of  a 
narrow  pipe  or  orifice r.  n.  to  prate ; to  let 

flji 

Otven  to  sqmirtmff  up  and  down,  and  distterlng.— • 
L'JHitramfg. 

— f.  an  instrument  by  whidi  a liquid  is  ejected 
in  a stream  with  force ; a small,  quick  stream. 
SqmiUnff’^ucumber^  the  plant  Monmordica  ela- 
terium. 

Sqdibtbb,  akweit'or,  *.  One  who  sqnirta 

Sr.  A eontraetion  for  SainL  St  Debeoc'$  AeotA, 
the  plant  Dabceoea  poIifoUa.  St.  Jokn't  bread,  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  Cmtonia  liliqua,  or  Carob-tree, 
much  cnltivsted  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the 
sake  of  its  pods,  the  pulp  of  which  is  eaten.  St. 
Jokn’i-ioorty  the  common  name  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  genua  Hypericum.  St  Peter^i-toon,  the 
plant  Hypericum  quadrangulnm.  St.  Statuslatu, 
a Polish  order  of  knighthood,  founded  by  Stanis- 
laos, king  of  Poland,  in  1 7C5 ; renew^  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  1815. 

Staatla,  sta-aVe-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Martin  Staaf, 
a correspondent  of  Linnicus.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Braniacese. 

SrxB,  stab,  V.  a.  (storea,  old  Dutch,  tlipptn,  to  point 
or  prick,  modem  Dutch.)  To  pierce  with  a pointed 
weapon ; to  wound  mischieTonsIy  or  mortally ; to 
injure  secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood,  as,  to 
stab  one’s  repatation ; — v.  n.  to  give  a wound  with 
a pointed  weapon ; to  give  a mortal  wound. 

He  qieaks  ponlardi^  and  every  word  itai4.^Shdk». 
To  itab  atj  to  offer  a stab s.  the  thrust  of  a 
pointed  weapon  ; the  wound  inflicted  by  a pointed 
weapon ; an  mory  pven  in  the  dark ; a sly  mia- 
chu£ 
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Stadbeb,  stab1)ur,  $.  One  who  stabs;  a privy 
murderer.  In  Sail-making,  an  instrument  like  a ' 
pricker.  | 

Stabbibo,  stab'bing,  s.  The  act  of  wounding  or 
IdlUng  with  a sharp-pointed  instrument.  ' 

Stabdinolt,  stab'bUig-le,  ad.  In  a stabbing  man- 
ner; in  a manner  so  as  to  wound  the  character  or  , 
reputation  of  others. 

Stabilimbrt,  sta-bU'e-ment,  s.  {tiahUimeatmn, 
Lat.)  Act  of  making  firm ; firm  support. 

They  serve  for  stoMItewa^  propagation,  and  shade.— 

Derhatn- 

Stabilitatb,  sta-bil'e-tate,  r.  a.  To  make  sUoie ; 
to  establish. — Obsolete. 

The  soul  aboat  herself  circumfryrates 

Her  various  forms,  and  what  she  most  doth  love 

She  oft  before  bcrwif  tUilAtitaUa.— 

Mor^$  IiHtnort.  o/Ote  Soul  (1647). 

Stability,  sta-bire-te,  \ t.  (stabilUas,  Lat.)  Firm-  I 
Stablebess,  sta'bl-nes,/  ness;  ste^iness;  con- 
stancy ; strength  to  stand ; firmness  of  resolution ; 
fixedness,  , 

Stable,  sta'bl,  a.  Fixed ; able  to  stand ; steady ; ‘ 

constant;  fixed  in  conduct  or  resolution;  fixed  in  . 
state  or  condition ; durable ; strong ; — e.  a.  to  i 
make  stable ; to  fix  ; to  estsblish — (obsolete  as  a 
verb  in  this  sense) ; — v.  n.  (sfoAufo,)  to  put  or  keep 
in  a stable;  to  kennel;  to  dwell  or  lodge  in  a 
•table ; I 

In  their  palaeee,  I 

Where  lata  luxury  relgued,  sea-monsters  whelp’d 
And  siabUd^MiUom. 

—a.  a boose  or  shade  for  beasts,  particularly 
horses.  StabU-bog,  a boy  who  attends  the  stable. 
Stabie-moH,  one  who  attends  the  stable.  Stable- 
Mtand,  an  old  law  term  for  one  of  the  four  presump- 
tions that  a man  inteiids  stealing  the  king’s  deer 
— ss  when  found  standing  in  the  forest  vdth  a 
cross-bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  a doer,  or  with  a 
long-bow ; or  standing  close  by  a tree  with  grey-  I 
bounds  in  a leash,  ready  to  let  slip. — Manwood, 
p.  2,  c.  18. 

STABLEKE38.— See  undsf  Stability. 

Stabling,  sta'bUng,  e.  The  act  or  practice  of 
keeping  cattle  in  a stable;  a house  or  shed  in 
which  hones  or  cattle  are  kept. 

Stablisu,  stab'lish,  v.  a.  (itabUto,  LaL  etabUr,  Fr.) 
To  fix ; to  settle  in  a state  of  permanence ; to 
make  firm.  EsUiblUh  is  now  use^ 

Stably,  stabele,  ad.  Fize<l]y ; fimily ; steadily. 

Staccato,  stak-kat'o,  a.  (Italian,  separated.)  A 
mosical  term  denoting  that  the  notes  to  which  It 
is  affixed  are  to  be  detached  in  a striking  manner 
from  each  other. 

STACnTLlDluH,  stok-e-lid'e-nm, «.  (ifocAys,  a spike, 
and  eidot,  resemblance,  Gr.  the  spomlee  being  dis- 
persed In  a sort  of  spik^  manner  on  the  filaments.) 

A genna  of  Fungj : Order,  Conioroycetee. 

Stacuts,  stalds,  «.  (Greek,  a spike,  in  reference  to 
the  spiked  inflorescence.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Lsmiaoeso. 

Staorytabfhbta,  stak-e-tdr'fe-ta,  t.  (sfocAyt,  a 
sj^,  and  ta/T)keioi,  dense,  Gr.)  Bosta^-verrain,  t 
a genna  of  plants:  Order,  Verbeuaceio. 

Stack,  stak,  #.  (yrfoc,  Welsh,  staeadh,  Irish,  itack, 
SwecL)  A large  conical  fHo  of  bay,  grain,  or  | 
straw,  generally  thatched ; a number  of  funnels  or  j 
chimneys ; — r.  a.  to  make  stacka,  as,  to  dock  hay 
or  grain.  Stack-band  or  daek-heH,  a band  or  rope 
ns^  in  binding  thatch  or  straw  on  a stack.  Stack- 
yard,  a yard  or  enclosure  for  stacks  of  hay  or  corn. 


Stackhouse*®,  stak-howB'o-«,  1 «.  (stack~ 

Stackhousiace-E,  BUk-bow»-e-a'»e-«,  r 

one  of  the  iienera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  coosistii^  of  herbs,  occasioiully  somewhat 
shrubby,  with  simjile  alternate  learet;  stipules 
lateral  and  very  minute;  spike  tcrmlual,  each 
flower  with  tlin^o  bracts ; calyx  oue-loared,  flre> 
cleft,  equal,  with  an  inflated  tube;  petals  fire, 
equal,  arising  frwn  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
their  claws  combiued  in  a tube  longer  than  the 
calyx,  their  limb  narrow  and  stellate ; stamhns 
fire,  unequal,  arising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx; 
ovary  superior,  three  or  five-celled,  the  cells  par- 
tially sejiarated;  styles  three  to  fire;  stigmas 
simple. 

Stackhousia,  stak-bowsVa,  a.  (in  honour  of  M. 
Stackhouse,  a botanUt.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Type  of  the  order  Slackhousiaccai. 
STACKiSQ-STAce,  staklng-stojo,  s A stage 
in  building  stacks. 

Stacte,  stak'tc,  $,  (Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon.)  A 
sort  of  myrrh. 

Staddle,  stall 'dl,  a.  (tfuizd,  from  $tut^  a prop, 
Dutch.)  Anything  which  serves  for  a support; 

■ staff ; a crutch ; a small  tree  of  any  kind,  par- 
ticularly a forest  tree ; 

Leare  growing  for  the  likeliest  and  best, 

Tfaoogb  seller  and  buyer  despatched  the  rsKt.— 
Tus$er. 

— r.  a.  to  leave  sufficient  staddles  when  a wood  Is 
cut 

First  M>o  U well  fenced  ere  hewers  begin, 

Then  soo  It  well  $iaJiUtd  without  and  within. — 

Tuufr. 

Stadick,  stadVum,  a.  (T*atin,  atodion,  Gr.)  In 
Antiquity,  a measure  of  length  — COO  Greek,  or 
I 625  Ronian  feet,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a Roman 
[ mile : it  cons<vjuently  contained  600}  English 
feet.  Tlie  alodium  was  also  an  open  oblong  area, 
used  for  exercises  by  the  Grecian  youth. 

Stadm AKNIA,  stad-man’ne-A,  a.  (in  honour  of  Stad- 
mann,  a German  botanical  traveller.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Sapindacea*. 

Stadtholder,  stad-hole'dur,  a.  (^slodhoudtr^  cilr* 
holder,  Dutch.)  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
I commander -in-chief  of  the  military  forces  in  the 

republic'of  the  United  Ketheriands. 
STADTitof.DERATE,  stad'hole-dcr-ato,  \ a.  The 
STADTiiouDERSiiir,  stad'hole-dcr-ship,/  office  of 
a stadtholder. 

St.eiiei.ika,  ste-he-U'na,  a.  (in  honour  of  Reuoit 
Stichelin,  a SwIms  botanist.)  A genus  of  Compo- 
site plants ; Suborder,  Tubuliflorte. 

Staelia,  sta-elc-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Baron  Augnstus 
dfl  Stael,  Holstein.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Cinchonncea’. 

Staff,  staf,  ph.  Stares,  a.  (atae/^  Sax.  atoJ\  Duich.) 
A'  stick  carried  In  the  hand  for  support  when 
walking ; that  which  props  or  supports ; 

Hope  is  a lover's  — Shaka. 

a stick  or  club  used  as  a weapon ; any  piece  of 
wood,  as  the  round  of  a rack  in  a stable,  or  of  a 
ladder;  the  polo  upon  which  a flag  is  hoisted  and 
^ displayed,  called  a flag-st.nff,  jiu?k-staff,  ensign- 
staff,  &C.  In  Law,  ataff-kerdinff,  a right  to  drive 
cattle  on  a common  geully,  without  hoimding  or 
violence.— 'Cunwif^Aafii.  In  Military  affairs,  those 
officers  attached  to  the  commander  of  an  anny  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  his  plans  into  execution : 
ji  they  consist  of  a quartermaster-general,  ai^atant- 
|i 


general,  majors  of  brigade,  &c. ; the  personal  sUfl  | 
are  tbo  officers  immediately  about  the  general;  i 
there  is  also  a garrison  staff,  a medical  staff,  Sk.  \ 
In  Music,  the  five  lines  and  spaces  between  them, 
on  which  music  is  written  ; (ala/,  leet.)  a stanza. 

When  Crito  onre  a paneerrlck  show'd. 

He  beat  him  with  a sto^of  bis  own  ode.— Harts. 

Staff-tree,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belong* 
ing  to  the  genus  Cclastrus. 

Stafkish,  stafTish,  a.  Stiffish  ; luu>h. — Ob* 
solcto. 

Somewhat  aiafiah  for  learning, 

And  whole  course  of  living. — Asdhm. 

Stag,  stag,  a.  (Horne  Tooke  considers  atag  to  be 
deriv'ed  from  atigan,  to  asceml.  Sax.  from  the 
raised  and  lofty  head  of  the  animal  being  the  most 
striking  drcnmstance  at  the  first  sight  of  him.) 
The  male  of  the  red  deer;  the  male  of  the  hind; 
a colt  or  filly ; a romping  girl— (local  in  the  last 
two  senses.)  In  Sporting,  a game-cock  of  the 
second  year.  Stag-^eUe,  a Coleopteroos  insect 
of  the  family  Lucanids,  particularly  Lucanos 
cervns.  Stag-hound,  the  larj^  and  moat  power- 
ful kind  of  dog  kept  for  hunting  in  England : it  is 
the  produce  of  a cross  between  the  old  En^ish 
hound  and  the  foz-hoond.  Stag-vorm,  a para 
sitical  insect  which  infests  deer. 

Stage,  staje,  a.  (etage,  a story,  a degm,  Fr.  atigan, 
to  ascend.  Sax.  atega,  a ladder,  Swed.)  A tem- 
porary erection  on  which  workmen  stand,  la  lapair* 
mg  bnildings,  caulking  ships,  &«.  In  Ardfltecture, 
a floor  or  story.  In  a theatre,  the  floor  on  which 
the  performers  act.  InEcdedasdcalArchitcctare, 
the  ataga  of  a buttivss  is  the  part  between  one 
splayed  projection  and  the  next the  theatre ; 
place  of  action  or  performance,  as  the  ataga  of  life; 
a place  of  rest  upon  a public  road,  or  where  a relay 
of  horses  is  taken;  the  distance  between  two 
places  on  a public  road ; a single  step ; degree  of 
advance;  degree  of  progresaioo.  ^aga-eoaeA,  a 
coach  wliich  runs  by  stages  at  set  times  on  a pob- 
lic  road,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellera. 
Stage-play,  theatrical  cntertmnment.  Stage- 
player,  an  actor  on  the  stage.— Not  in  use.  I 

Stagelt,  Btajele,  a.  Belon^g  to  the  stage;  be-  I 
fitting  the  stage.  | 

Stager,  sta'jur,  a.  A player;  one  who  has  long  j 
acted  on  the  stage  of  life ; a practitioner. 

Staqebt,  stajer-e,  a.  S<Wc  exbibitioo ; show  oo  . 

tbe  stage.  | 

Stagetil,  stag'e-vll,  a.  A disease  in  borsea,  being  ^ 
a kind  of  palsy  in  the  jaw.  ^ > 

Staooard,  stag'gdrd,  a,  A four-year-old  stag.  't 
Stagger,  stag 'gur,  v.  n.  (alaggaran,  Dutch.)  To  |j 
reel;  to  vacillate;  to  move  to  one  aide  and  then  j 
to  the  other  in  walking ; to  fail ; to  cease  to  stand 
firm;  to  begin  to  give  way;  to  hesitate;  to  fall 
into  doubt ; to  berame  less  confident ; — «.  a.  to  < 
cau.se  to  reel ; to  cause  to  doubt  and  waver  in  pnr*^  j 
pose : to  make  to  besitate ; to  make  leas  ready  or  | 
confident ; to  shock ; to  alarm.  j 

Staggeriko,  stag'ger-ing,  a.  Act  of  reeling;  the 
cause  of  reclii^. 

Staooerikgly,  stag'ger-ing-le,  aci  In  a reeling 
manner;  with  hesitation. 

Staggers,  stag'gurs,  #.  A kind  of  apoplexy  in 
horses. 

Staooerwort.— See  Ragwort. 

Staoiko,  stajing,  t.  A structure  uf  posts  and  boards 
for  snpport. 
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STAGI  RITE  — STAL  ACTIC. 


, Staoiritb,  ^ #.  A native  of  Stagirn, — 

' Stag  TRITE,  i applied  distinctivelj  to  Amtotle. 

Staomakia,  Btag>ma're>a,  «.  («/ozo,  I run  out,  Gr. 
in  rcferciioo  to  the  baric  exuding  a reein.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Sumatra  and  other 
East  Indian  islands. 

StaOMANCY,  stag'nan-se,  $.  State  of  being  stagnant. 

StaoKaKT,  stag'nant,  a.  {tiagnanM,  Lat.)  Not 
flowing;  not  running  in  a current  or  stream  ; mo- 
tionless ; not  agitated. 

The  gloomy  slumlwr  of  the  •tognoat  soul. — John$an. 

Stagnate,  stag'nate,  r.  n.  Lat.  stoynore, 

Ital.)  To  lie  moUotiK^;  to  have  no  course  or 
stream  ; to  cease  to  )>c  br^  or  active. 

Stagnation,  stag-na'shun,  a.  The  cess-ation  of 
flowing  or  circulation  of  a fluid ; state  of  being 
motionless;  the  cessation  of  action,  or  of  brisk 
action ; the  state  of  being  dull 

Staid,  stayd,  a.  Hret.  and  past  part,  of  stoy. 
Sober ; grave ; steady ; regular ; not  volatile,  wild, 
or  fanciful. 

Staidness,  stsvd'ncs,  a.  Sobriety;  gravity;  steadi- 
ness ; regularity ; the  opposite  of  wildness. 

Stain,  stayn,  r.  a.  fysfticmbic,  Welsh.)  To  disco- 
lour hy  the  application  of  foreign  matter;  to  make 
foul , to  spot ; to  dye  or  tinge  with  a different 
colour;  to  impress  with  figures  in  colours  different 
from  the  ground;  to  blot;  to  soil  witli  guilt  or 
infamy ; to  tarnish ; to  bring  reproach  on ; — a. 

\ discolocation  from  foreign  matter ; blot ; a ^K>t  of 
I a dilfercnt  colour  from  the  ground  ; 

SwlA  trouts  diversified  with  eriaiaoD  aktin$.—Popi, 

' taint  of  guilt ; tarnish ; disgrace ; reproach ; cause 
of  reproach ; shame. 

. Stainer,  sta'nor,  $.  One  who  stmns,  biota,  or  tar- 
nishes ; a dyer. 

! Stainless,  staynlee,  a.  Free  from  stains  or  spots ; 

I free  from  reproach  of  guilt ; free  from  sin. 

I Staircase,  staroltase,  a.  That  part  or  subdivision 
I of  a building  oontaining  the  stairs. 

Stairs, stayrz,*.  {atagary  from  to  ascend.  Sax. 

I aiaigkrty  Iri^.)  Stops  by  which  wo  ascend  from 
I the  lower  to  a higher  part  of  a building;  a stop. 

The  word  is  seldom  us^  in  the  singular,  except  in 
I Scotland,  where  it  is  common  for  one  flight  of  stope, 

! or  even  more  than  one  flight  when  con^ned  in  tlio 
same  staircase. 

I Staitii,  stayM,  a.  The  stage  from  which  coals  are 
put  into  ships. — Local. 

I Stake,  stake,  a.  (stoc,  Sax.  ataaky  Dutch,  stoJIre, 

I Dan.)  A post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the  ground ; 
a piece  of  long  rough  wood,  especially  the  post  to 
which  a beast  is  tied  to  be  baited,  or  a heretic  to 
be  burned ; figuratively,  martyrdom ; that  which 
is  pledged  or  wagered  ; the  state  of  being  laid  or 
pledged  as  a wager,  as,  his  honour  is  at  atakt ; a 
' small  aovil  to  straighten  cold  work,  or  to  cut  and 
j punch  upon r.  a.  to  fasten,  support,  or  defend 
with  st^es ; to  mark  the  limits  by  stakes,  as,  to 
I aUtkt  out  the  ground ; to  wager ; to  pledge ; to  put 
I at  haaard  npon  the  issue  of  a competition  or  future 
contingency. 

ru  ataJca  yon  lamb  that  near  the  foontala  strays.— 
i Thpa, 

I Staie-ifafly  in  Rope-making,  a stake  with  wooden 
I pins  in  the  upper  side,  to  keep  the  strands  apart. 

StalacTIC,  sta-Iak'tik,  ) o.  (from  Stalactite.) 

I Stalactical,  sta-lak^to-kal,>  Pertaining  to  sta- 

Stalactitic,  sta-lak-titlk,  ) Uctite;  resembliDg 
an  icicle. 


STALACTIFORM— STALKER. 


I Stalactifoiim,  sta-lak'te-fAwrm,  ^ o.  Having 
I STALACTiTirouM,  sta-luk-tlt'e-fawriD,)  the  funn 
of  sUiactito. 

Stalactite,  sta-lak’tite,  a.  {atahittoa,  from  stahaaoj 
I I drop,  Gr.)  A conical  concretion  of  carbonate  of 
j lime  attached  to  the  roof  of  a calcareous  cavern, 

I formed  by  the  gradual  drop|UDg  of  the  water  bold- 
ing the  carbonate  in  solution. 

Stalagmite,  sta-lag'mite,  a.  (vfoMymcw,  Gr.  atofoy- 
miuia,  a drop,  Lat.)  A deposit  of  calcareous  or 
other  matter,  formed  by  dropa  from  the  roofs,  oa 
the  floors  of  mineral  caverns. 

Stalagmites,  sta-lag'me-Hs,  a.  (atom,  1 run  out, 
j Gr.  because  the  trees  exude  a yellow  retanous 
juice  when  cut.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Clu- 
siaceie. 

Stalaomitic,  sta-lag-mitlk,  "I  o.  In  tlie 
Stalagmitical,  sta-hig-mit'e-kal,  / form  of  sta> 
lagmito. 

Stalagmittcallt,  Bta-lag-mit'e-kal-le,  adL  In 
the  fonn  or  manner  of  stalagmite. 

Staldkr,  stawl'dur,  a.  A wooden  frame  to  set 
casks  npon. 

Stale,  stale,  a.  (from  the  same  root  as  Still ; ste/frn, 
to  set,  Germ,  and  equivalent  to  stagnant.)  Vapid 
or  taatelcaa  from  age;  having  lost  its  spirit  or 
flavour;  having  lost  the  vivacity  and  graces  of  , 
youth ; worn  out ; decayed ; worn  out  by  u»o ; | 
trito;  very  common,  and  therefore  having  lost  its 
power  to  pleose,  as  a atnU  jeat; — a.  something  set  I 
or  offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  | 
place  or  purpose  ; j 

sun,  sa  wont,  he  crafty  alalaa  did  lay.— I^pouer. 
a prostitnte;  old  beer,  somewhat  acidulated; 
urine,  applied  to  that  of  horses  or  cattle.  In  Ijiw, 
sto/e-q/ft/f/n'f,  ono  held  above  a year;— a 
stick,  Sax.)  a long  luunlle,  as  the  afa(e  of  a rake 
— (obsolete  as  a iionn  in  the  foregoing  senses.) 

In  Che-sa-playing,  «to^«  has  its  primary  meaning, 
i,  6.,  a state  fixed — a atalc  or  s^Ied  mate  being 
that  into  which  the  king  cannot  move,  but  into 
check.  In  Sporting,  a fowl  which  is  used  as  a 
decoy  bird; — r.  a.  to  niake  vapid  or  useless;  to 
destniy  the  beauty  of;  to  wear  out — (obsolete  in 
this  sense ;)  | 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  abtU 
Her  infinite  variety. — Shaka. 

— e.  ».  (aloHer,  Dan.  atalfaoj  Germ.)  to  discharge 
urine,  as  cattle  or  horses. 

Stalely,  stalolo,  ad.  Of  old;  of  a long  time 

All  your  promised  tuounUins  I 

And  teas  1 am  so  atatetf/  scqualnted  with.— 

Btm  Janaon.  i 

Staleness,  stale'nea,  a.  The  state  of  being  stale ; j 
vapidnen;  triteness;  commonneas;  oldness.  { 

Stalk,  ftawk,  f.  The  sterner  main  axis  of  a plant ; | 
the  pedicle  of  a flower,  or  the  peduncle  that  sup- 
ports the  fructification  of  a plant ; the  stem  of  a > 
quill : a tall  chimney  connected  with  a public  j 
work ; a high,  proud,  stately  step  or  walk.  In  | 
Architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  Corinthian  eapi-  j 
tal  which  is  sometimes  fluted,  and  from  which  the  j 
volutes  and  belkes  spring:  it  resembles  the  stalk  I 
of  a plant ; — p.  n.  to  walk  with  high  and  proud  ! 
steps ; to  walk  behind  a stalking-horse,  or  behind  . 
a cover.  | 

The  king  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse,  * 
and  said,  1 must  ttalk.— Bacon,  I 

Stalked,  atawkt,  a,  HsiHng  a stalk.  j 

Stalker,  sUwk'ur,  a.  One  who  stalka.  j 
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STALKIKG— STAMINIFEKOUS.  8TAMMEL— fiTAKU.  j 

STALKiKOf  stAwklng,  fKtri.  a.  Walking  with 
proad  and  loftf  steps.  In  Sporting,  th«  act  of 
going  geutljr,  step  hj  step,  nnder  cover  of  a horse 
to  kill  game — hence,  deer>stalking,  dec.  SuUldny^ 
hor$t,  a horse,  real  or  6ctitious,  behind  which  a 
fowler  conceals  himself  from  the  sight  of  the  game 
he  is  intending  to  kill — hence,  a mask ; a pretence. 
Hjrpocrity  Is  the  deTil't  ouder  an  afleo 

1 tatloo  of  simplicity  axKl  religion.— L’^ftraape. 
STALKLBse,  stawkloa,  a.  Having  no  stalk. 
Stalkt,  stawk'e,  a.  Resembling  a stalk;  consist- 
ing of  stalks. 

Stall,  stawl,  «.  (Saxon.)  A stand;  a station;  a 
stable ; the  crib  in  a stable ; a bench  or  form  on 
which  anything  is  set  for  sale;  a small  bouse  or 
shed  in  which  an  occupation  is  carried  on,  as  a 
1 butcher’s  italL  In  Aichitecture,  an  elevated  seat 
j in  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a church,  appropriated 
to  an  ecclnuastic,  each  as  the  prebendid  tUtU  of  a 
cathedral ; — o.  a.  to  put  into  a stable,  or  to  keep 
in  a stable  ;•  to  install — the  word  oommonlj  osed ; 

, —V.  fs.  to  inhabit ; to  dwell ; 

1 Wo  oonld  not  tiaU  together  in  the  world.— ShoAs. 

to  kennel ; to  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 

! Stallage,  stawraje,  s.  In  Law,  a toll  or  dntj  paj- 
I able  for  the  liberty  of  erecting  a stall  in  a fair  or 
1 market;  formeHr,  dung;  compost. 

1 Stallatiok,  staw-la'shun,  s.  Installation. — Ob- 
1 aoloto. 

Bis  tUdlatiem  drew  near.— Lord  Herbert. 
Stalled,  stawld,  a.  Fed  in  a stall,  as  a stalled  ox« 
Stallfed,  itawlTcd,  part.  a.  Fed  on  dry  foddert 
or  fattened  in  a stall  or  stable. 

Stallfef.d,  sUwl'feed,  r.  a.  i^itaU  and  fted,')  To 
feed  and  fatten  in  a stall  or  stable,  or  on  dry  fod- 
der, in  distinction  from  grxut-fctding. 
i Stalliow,  stal'yun,  s.  {(taUnXy  Fr.  staUone^  ItaL 
. probably  from  tbo  root  of  Stall)  An  nneastrated 
horse. 

I STALwroRTif,  stawl'mirfA,  a.  Stout ; strong ; brave. 

I Dr.  JoIiusoD  gives  italltcorm^  but  there  is  no  such 
wont 

1 Stameh,  sta'men,  s.  (Latin,  a filament.)  In  Botany, 
the  male  organ  of  fructification  in  Howers,  consist- 
ing of  the  filament  snpporting  on  anther;  the 
vessel  containing  the  pollen,  or  fecundating  dust. 
Stamens  is  the  plural  in  Botany. — See  Stamina. 
Sta  min,  stara'ln,  s.  In  Archoiology,  a kind  of  under 
vroollcn  garb,  or  inner  tnnic,  worn  by  the  Benedic- 
tines instead  of  the  penitentiary  shirt; 

Wering  of  here  or  ttamin.—Cluiuesr, 

STAAfiNA,  stamln-a,  s.  The  ploral  of  stamen;  that 
which  constitutes  the  principal  strength  or  support 
of  anything,  as  the  solids  of  the  human  body;  the 
ligneous  part  of  trees.  Stamina  for  stomeiu,  in 
^ Botany,  is  almost  out  of  use. 

; Staminai.,  stsmm-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sta- 
mens ; consisting  in  stamens. 

Stamikatb,  stam'e-nate,  a.  Fumislied  with  sta- 
1 mena; — w.  a.  to  endue  with  stamena. 

1 Stamineous,  sta-min'e-us,  a,  {staminevs,  Lat) 

1 Consisting  of  stamens ; possessing  stamens  ; per- 
{ tiining  to  the  stamen,  or  attached  to  iL 
Stamimidia,  stam-e-nid'e-a,  s.  {stamen  and  etdos, 
likeness,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  tliooe  bodies  which  are 
. supposed  to  be  in  Hcpaticje  and  other  ciyptoga- 
j motif  plants,  the  equitalent  of  autbem  in  more 
perfect  plants. 

STAMiNiPKRors,  itam-e-nifer-as,  a.  (stamen  and 
Jero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Stamen-bearing;  applied  to 
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such  flowers  and  florets  as  contain  one  or  more 
stamens  and  no  |ustils ; they  are  necessarily  pa- 
ralleL 

Stamiisl,  stam’mel,  t.  (mtamelj  old  Fr.)  A spedea  , 
of  red  colour; 

Red-hood,  the  first  that  did  appear  |l 

In  stemmety  scarlet  Is  too  dear. — ifeii  Jamson.  ' 

a kind  of  woollen  cloth,  perhaps  a cormptiou  of 
itamim; — a.  of  a reddish  colour. — Obsolete^ 

Hli  bed  with  all  its  rich  ftmtture  of  cloth  of  sumrnti  i 
colour.—  Wdrlan. 

Stammer,  stam'mur,  v.  n,  (stoma,  Swed.  stammeUy 
Germ,  stomer,  one  who  stammers.  Sax.)  To  pro-  ; 
Dounce  with  hesitation ; to  have  a spasmodic  im-  : 
pediment  m speech ; — v.  a.  to  utter  with  stam-  ^ 
mering ; | 

I think  fame  tmt  stammers  them. — Beam,  and  FUL 
Stammerer,  stam'mer-ur,  s.  One  who  stammen. 
Stammering,  stam'mer-ing,  part,  a.  Apt  to  stam- 
mer ; — s.  the  act  or  practice  of  uttering  words  with 
unintentional  breaks  or  interruptions. 
STAMMEEiMOLT,  stam'mer-ing-le,  <aL  With  stam- 
mering. 

Stamp,  stamp,  r.  a.  (stompea,  Dutch,  stan^fess^ 
Germ.  staa^>tTy  Dan.)  To  strike  by  thrusting  the  . 
foot  down  upon ; to  impress  with  a mark  or  figure ; | 
to  imprint ; to  fix  a ina^  by  impressing  it ; to  coin ; | 
to  mint;  1 

We  are  bastards  all: 

And  that  moat  venerable  man,  whom  I | 

Did  call  my  father,  waa  I know  not  where 
When  1 was  afomped.— 5AoA«. 
to  pound,  aa  in  a mortar; 

And  I took  year  sin.  the  calf  which  ^ bad  main,  and 
bamt  it  with  fire,  mod  skmpsd  it,  aw  ground  it  very 
emaU. — Dsui.  tx.  81. 

— w.  n.  to  strike  the  foot  fordbly  downward; — s.  : 
any  instrument  for  making  impressions  on  other  ' 
bo^es ; an  impression ; t^  thing  impressed ; a | 
pictare  cut  in  wood  or  metal;  i 

At  Yealee,  they  pat  out  very  euiiooe  sttm^  of  the  > 
several  edlficea— Addtaoii. 

a government  mark  on  thuigs  that  pay  duty ; a , 
character  of  reputation,  good  or  bad ; authority ; 
corrency ; cast ; form. 

Stamper,  atamp'ur,  t.  An  instniment  for  pound-  ' 
ing  or  stamping. 

Stanch,  stantsh,  v.  a.  (etondtor,  Fr.  stan^oa,  Ax- 
mac.)  To  sU^  as  applied  to  blood ; to  hinder  | 
from  running; — o.  w.  to  cease  to  flow.  This  word 
was  formeriy  written  staunch. 

Stancher,  stantah'ur, «.  He  or  that  which  stanches. 
Stanchion,  stan'tabun,  s,  (etosfon,  Fr.)  A prop. 

In  Nauti(^  language,  any  upright  support  In  | 
Arcliitecture,  the  upright  muUions  or  ban  of  a 
window  or  open  screen. 

Stancbless,  stantshles,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped. 
STAND,stand,v.R.  Fretandpastpart.stoo(f,(«tonctoii, 
Sax.)  To  be  upon  the  feet,  as  an  animal ; opposed  i 
to  sit,  kneel,  or  lie ; to  be  enct,  as  a tree  in  a state  | 
of  growth  ; to  be  on  its  foundation,  as  a building ; , 
to  be  situated,  as  a town  on  the  bank  of  a river ; 
to  remain  upright,  in  a moral  sense; 

To  stand  or  fall, 

Free  la  thy  own  arbitrament  it  lies. — MiUem. 
to  become  erect,  a.<i,  his  hair  stood  with  horror ; to 
atop  or  halt;  to  he  at  a stationary  point;  j 

Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  s*andf—I\^ 
to  be  in  a state  of  fixedneee  ; hence,  to  continue ; | . 
to  endure ; to  be  fixed  or  steady ; not  to  vacillata, 
as.  bis  mind  stands  unmoved ; to  be  in  or  main-  H 
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tain  a pottora  of  r«utUnce ; to  b«  pUccd  with  re* 

1 1 gird  to  ordrr,  nuik,  or  estimation  ; to  b«  in  an  j 

j particnlar  state,  as,  1 tUmd  in  need  of  his  sen’ices ; 

I to  oontinne  nnehaaged  or  Tslid ; not  to  flail  or  be- 
I come  Toid ; 

i Mj  eorenant  shall  stead  fkst  with  him.'— iV.  Uzxix. 
to  consist : to  bare  its  being  and  essence ; 

Sacrlflces which  stead  onlf  in  meets  and  drinks. 

— i/«6.  lx.  9, 10. 

to  hare  a place ; to  be  in  any  state,  as,  things  now 
I $tand;  to  be  in  a particular  relation,  as,  to  stand 
' godfather ; to  be,  with  regard  to  state  of  mind ; 

I Stand  in  awe  aod  sin  not — A.  Ir. 

to  snoceed ; to  maintiun  one's  gnrand,  as,  to  itmtd 
or  fall  by  public  opinion  ; to  bold  a coutm  at  sea, 
as,  to  shmef  for  the  shore  or  harbour ; to  hare  a 
direction;  to  oiler  one's  self  as  a candidate;  to 
stagnate ; not  to  flow ; to  be  satisfied  or  conrinced ; 

Thoagfa  Page  be  a secure  fool,  and  steed  ao  firmly  on 
j hte  wlATa  dhefcs. 

to  make  delay,  as,  I cannot  tiamd  to  examme  erery 
particnlar ; to  adbsre  to,  as,  to  stand  to  the  truth ; 
to  be  permanent;  to  endure;  not  to  fade,  as, 
j the  colours  will  stand.  To  stand  offomstf  to  op- 

I poae ; to  rcrat.  To  stand  iy,  to  be  present  with- 
out binng  an  actor ; to  anpport ; to  drfend ; not  to 
deaeit ; to  rest  in.  To  stand  far^  to  propose  one's 

; self  a candidate ; to  maint^  * to  profess  to  sup- 
port. To  stand  /ronsy  to  direct  the  course  from. 
To  stand  ui  foTy  to  dir^  the  course  towards.  To 
stand  it,  to  suffer ; to  endnre.  To  stand  off,  to 
i keep  at  a distance ; not  to  comply ; to  forbear 
intiinacy;  to  appear  protuberant  or  prominent 
Stastd  omi  is  now  used  in  ibis  sense.  To  stand  off 
I ; and  on,  to  keep  alternately  near  to  the  shore  aod 

I I out  to  sea.  To  stattd  on,  to  continne  the  course 
in  which  a ship  is  sailing.  To  stand  out  to  pro- 

I j ject ; to  be  prominent ; to  persut  in  opposition  or 

I , resistance ; to  direct  the  course  from  land  or  a har- 

j i hour.  To  stand  to,  to  ply ; to  peraererc ; to  re- 

I main  fixed  in  a purpose ; to  abide  by  a contract  or 

I aascolion  *,  not  to  yield.  To  sUxnd  to  sea,  to  direct 

: j the  oonrsa  from  land.  To  stand  vnder,  to  under- 

; i go ; to  sustain.  To  stastd  vp,  to  erect  one's  self ; 

to  arise  in  order  to  obtain  notice  ; to  make  a party. 
To  stand  np  far,  to  defend ; to  justify.  To  stand 
tpoa,  to  concern ; to  interest ; to  value ; to  insUL 
To  stand  triM,  to  be  consistent ; — v.  a.  to  endure ; 
to  sustaiu ; to  bear ; to  resist  without  yielding  or 
receding ; to  await ; to  suffer ; to  abide  by.  To 
stand  fire,  to  reoeiTe  the  fire  of  an  enemy  without 
I giving  way.  To  stand  to  bear ; to  ^ able  to  j 
eodnre.  To  stand  onds  ground,  to  keep  the  I 
groond  or  porilion  one  has  taken.  To  stand  trial, 
to  snstaio  trial  or  examination  of  a cause ; not  to 
I give  up  without  trial ; — s.  a stop ; a bait ; a sta-  : 
tion,  rank,  or  post — {standing  is  now  used  in  this  ' 

I sense);  point  ^yond  which  progression  is  stayed;  i 

J . a difficulty,  as  causing  a stop ; a frame  or  table  on 

i which  articles  are  placed.  A stand  of  arms,  a I 
musket  whh  its  usual  appendages.  j 

I I Standxbd,  stand'ard,  s.  (Saxon,  stendardo,  Ital.  ! 
I'  /hindliior<f,  Dutch,  stettcfa;^.  Germ.)  Tbatwliicb 

I is  established,  or  stands  permanently  for  a test  of 
other  things  of  the  same  kind ; tbnt  which  has 
j been  tested ; a settled  rate ; a standing  stem  or  i 
j tree ; an  ensign  in  war,  as  being  that  ui^er  which 
I the  soldiers  stand,  or  to  which  they  rally.  In 

I Botany,  the  upright  and  erect  petal  of  the  corolla 

[ of  papilionaceous  plants.  The  name  standards  is 

L 


applied  to  the  upright  piecee  in  a plate-rack,  or 
above  a dresser  to  support  the  shelves ; when  the 
edges  of  standards  are  cut  into  mouldings  across 
the  fibres  of  the  wood,  they  are  called  ciU  stand- 
ards. In  Shipbuilding,  standards  are  inverted 
knees  pLveed  above  the  deck,  instead  of  beneath  it, 
and  having  their  vertical  branch  pointed  upwards. 
Standard-bearer,  he  who  carries  the  ensign. 
Stajcdbl,  staud'el,  s.  In  Lsw,  a yonng  store  oak  | 
tree,  twelve  of  which  are  to  be  left  in  everr  acre  ; 
of  ground  when  the  wood  is  felled. — UoweU. 
Stamdeb,  stand'ur,  «.  One  who  stands ; astandel;  ' 
a tree  which  has  stood  long.  Stander-by,  one  who  | 
stands  near ; a mere  spectator.  Stander^up,  one  i 
who  takes  a ride. 

Standing,  standing,  part.  a.  Erect;  settled;  not 
temporary;  lasting;  stagnant;  fixed;  permanent. 

orders,  the  rules  adopted  by  the  bouses 
of  parliament  for  the  permanent  ^dimee  and  or-  | 
der  of  their  proceedings ; — a.  cooUnoanoe ; station 
or  place  to  stand  on ; 

I sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  la  no  stasdima.—Ps.  I 
Ixix.  S.  1 

rank  or  condition  in  society.  ' 

StanoISH,  standlah,  a.  {stand  and  difA.)  A diab 
or  stand  for  pen  and  in^ 

Standstill,  stand'stil,  a.  (atoiwf  and  arifL)  A stop. 
Stano,  stang,  a {stang,  a pole,  Sax.)  A pole  or 
perch; 

Wooda  of  half  a stanf.—SniJl. 
a long  bar  or  wooden  pole.  To  ride  fAa  stang,  to 
be  carried  on  a pole  on  men's  shonlders  in  derision, 
— see  To  ride  skimmington v.  fi.  to  shoot  with 
pain. — This  word  ia  still  in  common  use  in  the 
North  of  Britain. 

Stank,  stangk.  Preterite  of  stink.  Obsolete  in  the 
foUowing  sensos:— u.  weak;  worn  out; 

I am  so  stiff  and  so  stank.— Spenser. 

—a.  {gstasse,  Welsh,)  a dam  or  mound  to  stop 
water. 

TbH  lighted  and  aUden  beside  a watar  atenA.— TVoaa. 
e/  LanpUfL 

Stsnleta,  8tan-l«'ya,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Edward  Lord 
Stanley.)  A genua  ei  Cruciferous  plants  : Sub- 
order, Notorhiiea;.  . 

Stannart,  stan'odr-e,  a.  (afonnum,  tin,  Lat.)  A I 
tin  mine ; the  tin  mines  of  a district ; the  royal  \ 
rights  in  respect  to  such  a eoUeetkm  of  mines ; the 
tinners  within  a particular  district ; — a.  pertaining  | 
to  a stannary.  The  sUmnarg  courts,  ui  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  are  held  before  the  lord-warden  and  | 
his  snbstitntes,  in  virtue  of  a privilege  granted  to  | 
the  workers  in  the  tin  mines  there,  to  sue  and  be  I 
sued  in  their  own  courts,  that  they  may  not  be 
drawn  from  their  boaiucss. — 4 Inst.  232.  ' 

Stannatb,  itan'nayt,  a.  A soluble  compound  of  the 
peroxide  of  tin  with  an  alkalL 
Stannkl,  stan’nel,  > a.  The  kestrel — See  Kes-  | 
Stanysl,  stan^ne-^,1  trel.  i 

Stannic  Acid,  stan'nik  as'shl,  a.  {stannum,  tin, 
Jjit.)  Peroxide  of  tin.  Its  equivalent  la  73.9;  > 
symb.  SO*i,  • 

Stanza,  sUn'za,  a.  (Italian,  a stop.)  A series  of  ; 
lines  in  a poem,  having  a certain  arrangement  fre- 
quently repeated;  a part  of  a poem  containing 
every  variation  of  mcasnre  in  that  poem.  In 
Architecture,  an  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building. 

Stanzaic,  stan-zalk,  a.  ConsiKting  of  stanzs*. 
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I Stafedius,  sta-pe'de-ua,  «.  (from  StapeA.)  In  Ana- 

II  tomr,  a imAH  muscle  attached  ne.ir  the  mastoid 
I cells,  and  into  the  bead  of  the  stapes. 

1 1 Stafelia,  8ta-po1e-a,  $.  (named  by  Linn^us  in 

I*  hononr  of  Bodems  a Stapol,  a phTsician  of  Am- 

sterdam.) A ^nits  of  fleshy  leafless  plants : Or- 
der, Asclepiadacva*. 

I Stapes,  sta^pes,  $.  (Ijitin,  a stirrup.)  In  Anatomy, 

I one  of  the  bones  of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from 

! its  shape. 

! Stai'HYlea,  staf-e-le's,  s.  (stopAyfe.  a bunch  of 
1 1 irrapes,  Or.  the  fruit  and  flowers  being  disposed  in 

I clusters.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Celaalraceo*. 

[ Staphtlixe.  staf'e-Iine,  a,  (itaphyle,  a bunch  of 
grapes,  Or.)  Pertainitig  to  the  urula;  haring  the 
form  of  a bunch  of  grapes ; botrroidal. 

I STAPiiTLiNin.c,  staf-e-Iin'o-de,  $.  (ttafihyKnui,  one 
j of  the  genera.)  A family  of  Coleopterous  inserts, 
characterirrd  by  considerably  abridged  elytra,  be- 
neath which  thrir  expansire  wings  are  folded  np. 
They  are  excessively  actire,  and  fly  with  great 
velocity. 

Staphyliki  s,  staf-e-li'nua,  «.  The  Rove-beetles,  a 
geniia  of  (olcopteroua  insects:  Type  of  the  family 
j StaphyUaj'«. 

Staphyloma,  staf-e-lo'ma,  s.  {ataphyle^  a grape,  , 
Gr.)  In  Pathedogy,  an  increase  in  the  siae  of  the 
cornea,  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  opacity.  There  are  seven  species  of  this  dis* 
ease. 

STAPHTLOVCOt,  iUf-e-longlcus,  s.  (sfepAyis,  a 
grape,  and  omtoa,  a swelling,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 

; tumefaction  of  the  uvuU. 

Staputloe  \pnr,  sUf-e-Ior'a-fe,  t.  ittaphyU^  a 
grape,  and  ropAe,  a suture,  Gr.)  A surgi^  en- 
ture  of  the  p^ate,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
edges  of  a t^ure. 

Stapmtsixi:,  staf'e-eine,  #.  (from  its  occurring  with 
delphine  in  Delphinium  slnphysngra.)  A chemical 
compound,  the  formula  of  which  is  given  as  C32 
I H23NO?.? 

Staple,  sta'pl,  s.  (t/ape/,  a stake.  Sax.  and  Germ.) 

' A settled  mart  or  market;  an  emporinm.  In 
former  times,  the  king^s  etapla  was  established  in 
certain  ports  or  towns,  and  mtain  goods  could  not 
I be  exported,  without  being  first  rated  and  charged 
! with  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  or  public— hence 
' the  terra  commodities,  which  were  principally 

^ wool,  leather,  and  hides;  the  thread  or  pile  of 

wool,  cotton,  or  flax ; a small  piece  of  iron  pointed 
at  each  end,  and  brat  round,  so  that  the  two  ends 
i may  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  of  equal  lengths, 

I to  be  driven  into  wood,  or  into  a wall,  thus  form- 

I ing  a loop  for  fastening  a hasp  or  bolt.  Sinph  of 

j laktL,  the  particular  quality  or  nature  of  land ; — 

< a.  settled ; establish^  in  commerce ; according 

J to  the  laws  of  commerce ; marketable ; fit  to  be 

I sold;  chief;  principal;  regularly  produced  for  the 

- market,  as  stapie  commodities. 

Ij  Stapler,  staplur,  «.  A dealer  in  staple  commodities, 

! as  a toool-*iapier. 

j Star,  stdr,  s.  (Dutch,  s^oorni.  Sax.  a$(er,  Gr.  s/om, 
Bengalese,  tor.  Sans.)  Aluminous  heavenly  body, 
whether  fixed  or  planetary ; an  asterisk,  marked 
{ thus  * ; the  figure  of  a st.v;  a badge  of  honour, 

I as,  the  $tar  of  the  order  of  the  garter;  a distin- 

guished and  brilHant  actor.  In  Law,  stors  was  an 
^ ancient  name  for  all  deeds,  releases,  or  obligations 
of  the  Jews. — Coted^  In  Botany,  sUu'-opp/e^  a 
pUnt  of  the  genus  Chnrsophyllum.  Star  of  RMA- 


leAem,  a plant  of  the  genus  Ornlthogalum.  Slar  | 
tf  (Ac  enriA,  the  plant  Plantago  ooronopos,  found 
on  the  sca-shore.  iftar-jhwor^  a plant  of  the 
grans  Ornithogalnm.  Star-ffrass,  a plant  of  the 
genus  Callitriche,  and  one  also  of  the  genus  Aletris. 
Star-Ayacintky  a plant  of  the  genus  Sdlla.  SUtr»  ■. 
jeliy,  a fimgus  of  the  genus  Tremela.  SIbtr-sAoot,  : 
a gelatinous  substance  often  found  in  wet  meadows, 
and  fonneriy  suppoiscd  to  be  the  extinguished  red-  ; 
dnum  of  a shooting-star.  It  is,  however,  not  of  me-  | 
teoric,  but  of  vegetable  origin,  belonging  to  a fungus 
of  the  genus  Tremella.  <S^r-fAiurf/«,  the  plant 
Centaorea  calcitrapa.  Siar-vetek,  the  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Astrolobinm.  Star-  \ 
JUk,  the  plant  Stapelia  asteriaa,  the  flowers  resem- 
bling that  animal  in  form.  In  Zoology,  a marine 
radiated  animal  of  the  genua  Asteriaa.  <Slitr- 
ekamber,  a chamber  at  Westminster,  so  called  frem 
its  ceiling  being  adorned  with  images  of  gUded 
stars.  It  gave  its  name  to  a court  which  eonsisted 
of  several  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tsmporal,  being  , 
priry-eouDdllorB,  together  with  two  jndgea  of  the 
courts  of  commou  law,  without  ths  iDtsarveatioo  of 
any  jury:  their  legal  jurisdiction  extended  over 
rierfs,  peijary,  misbehaviour  of  public  oAcen,  and  ' 
other  notorious  misdemeanon. — Bhmt.  Star-  j 

erownedy  crowned  with  stars,  ^tor-eacirefcii,  in-  < 

I circled  with  stars.  8tar-^«r,  one  who  gases 

j at  the  stars ; applied  in  contempt  to  an  astn^oger, 

and  sometimes  ludicrously  to  an  astronomer.  Star- 
gazing, the  act  or  pracrice  of  observing  the  notbos  | 
and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; astrology. 
Star-led,  led  by  tbs  stars.  Star-Ugkty  tbs  Kght 
proceeding  from  the  stars ; lighted  by  stars.  Star- 
paaedy  studded  with  stars. 

Ths  road  of  heaven  iter  pave^.—JfiUem. 
Star-proof  impervioDS  to  the  light  of  the  stars, 
as,  * a Btar-proof  elm.' — MiUom,  Star-rtod,  doe- 
triue  of  the  stars  ; astronomy — (obedete.) 

^^’VpUan  wisards  old, 

Which  in  Hamad  were  wool  have  best  insiohL — ' 
^Mosvr. 

Biar-roofed,  roofed  with  stars.  Star-apangled^ 
spangled  with  stars.  <Stor-itone, — tee  Stellite.  7*A« 
sraea  zlart^  the  popular  name  of  tbe  Pleiades. 
Starroard,  stdri)orde,  a {eletir-hoard,  Sax.)  The  - 
right-hand  side  to  a person  on  ship-board,  looking  | 
toward  the  liead ; — 0.  pertaining  to  the  right-band  1 
side  of  a ahip  ; bring  or  lying  on  the  right  ridA  ' | 
Starch,  stdrtsh,  s.  A veg^ble  product  which  j> 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  eeede  of  the  Cerealia;  in  'I 
many  roots,  such  as  the  potato  aud  arrow-root, 
and  in  ths  stems  of  palms,  &o.,  and  in  lichens. 

Its  formuls,  when  dri^  st  ths  ordiasry  tmnpvs- 
turc,  b Cis  II9  O9  HO  2 
812%  Gis  Ho  O9  HO.  It  b used  to  stifien  rioth 
— brace,  a.  stiff;  precise;  rigid; — r.  a.  to  stiffen 
with  starch.  Starch-kyaeimthy  the  plant  Moseari 
racemosum,  grows  in  grassy  fields  and  among  ruins. 
Starcrkp,  st/lrcht,  part  a.  Sriff ; prsdse ; formal. 
Starciiet>XE98,  stdrtsb'sd-oes,  a Stiffness  in  | 
manners;  fbnnalily. 

Starcher,  stdrtsb'ur,  $,  One  who  starches,  or  ' 
whose  occnpntion  b to  starch. 

Starcult,  8t<irtsh>,  ad.  WUi  stiffness  of  man-  j 
ner ; formally.  | 

STARCHRKes,  au*iuh'ncs,  a Stiffness  of  manner;  1 
preciaeness. 

Starchy,  stdrtsh'o,  a.  Consisting  of  or  reesmbling 
starch  ; stiff ; prsciM*.  ' 


STARE— STABT. 


STARTER— STATE. 


Stars,  ttan,  r.  n.  («tonoii,  Sax.  alnrren,  Germ.) 
To  look  with  fixed  eyes,  as  an  efiuct  of  wonder, 
stupidity,  horror,  or  iupudance  { to  pue ; to  stand 
out  or  ^ prominent.  To  store  in  the  to  be 
before  the  ayes,  or  undeoubly  evident ; — s.  a fixed 
look  with  eyes  wide  open  {-^stoer,  Sax.)  a star- 
ling. 

Sta&eb,  sta'ror,  s.  One  who  stare*. 

Stark,  stdrk,  a.  (sterv,  Sax.  etarky  Germ.)  Stiff ; 
strong;  full;  stUl ; deep;  mere;  absolute;— ad. 
wholly;  entirely;  abeolutely. 

Staekia,  stdrkVa,  s.  (in  boooor  of  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Stark  of  Grus  Tchima,  in  Silesia.)  A genus  of 
I Compoaito  plants:  Suborder,  TubuUfiorte. 
i Starkly,  stdrUle,  od.  Stiffly;  strongly. 

I As  fast  locked  up  In  sleep  as  gullUeas  labour, 

I When  it  lies  starkty  In  the  traveller'a  bones.— 5%ok«. 

I Starless,  stdr'les,  o.  Having  no  stare  visible,  as, 

I a atarleu  night. 

STARLiKS,stdr'like,a.  Resembling  a star;  stellate; 
radiated  like  a star. 

Starli>'0,  Btdrling,  a.  Tlie  common  name  of  birds 
of  the  genus  Sturnua.  In  Architcctare,  the  term 
$Uxrling9y  or  eterlingt,  sometimes  iiiUsy  is  applied 
to  an  assemblage  of  piles  driven  round  the  piers  of 
a bridge  to  give  it  support. 

Starost,  sta'roet,  a.  A title  under  the  Polish  re- 
public, enjoyed  by  noblemen  who  were  in  poaaesaion 
of  certain  castles  and  domains,  called  etarostieM. 

Starosty,  sta'ros-te,  a.  A fief;  a domain  held  by 
I fendal  service. 

I Starred,  stdrd,  part  a.  Decorated  with  stare; 

I inflnenc^  in  fortune  by  the  stars ; 

Ujr  third  comfort 
I Stared  most  utUockily. — Shake. 

\ cracked  in  the  form  of  a star,  as  a atorred  bottle, 
or  pane  of  glass. 

j Starry,  stdr  re,  a.  Abounding  with  stars;  adorned 
with  stars;  oonsisting  of  stare;  stellar;  shining 
like  Stan;  resembling  stars. 

{ Start,  stdrt,  r.  n.  (storfen,  to  pour,  spill,  fall,  rush, 
j or  tumble,  Dutch  ; arirtoo,  to  mot*e,  Sax.)  To 

I more  suddenly,  ss  by  a twitch,  or  by  an  iiivolnn- 

I tary  shriakuig  from  sudden  fear  or  alarm ; to  more 
j wi^  sudden  quickness,  as  with  a spring  or  leap ; 

I to  shrink ; to  wince ; to  move  suddenly  aside ; to 
deviate ; to  set  out,  as  in  racing,  or  in  the  com- 
\ inenceoient  of  ■ Joomey.  To  etart  «jp,  to  rise 
suddenly ; — v.  a.  to  alarm;  to  disturb  suddenly; 
to  startlo : to  rouse ; to  rouse  suddenly  from  oon- 
I cealment,  as  in  eturtiog  game ; to  bring  into  mo- 
tion ; to  produce  suddenly  Into  view  or  notice ; to 
j Ixing  within  pursuit ; to  move  suddenly  from  Its 
place;  to  dislocate,  as  to  eluri  a bone.  In  Nau- 
j tieal  langoagei,  to  empty,  applied  to  liquids;  to 
' move,  applied  to  solids— hence,  to  punish,  formerly  | 
applied  with  a rope’s  end,  as  a euro  for  laxiness ; I 
1 — $.  a sudden  motion  or  twitch  of  the  body ; a 

I firing ; a sadden  roosiug  to  action ; 
i How  ranch  had  I to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 

I Nov  fear  1 this  will  gtre  It  eiart  again.— SAoks. 

•alty  or  sodden  efforion ; sudden  fit ; sudden  mo- 
I tion,  followed  by  intermission;  a quick  spring ; 

j first  motioa  from  a place ; the  act  of  setting  out. 

I To  ffH  the  $(<uiy  to  begin  before  another ; to  obtain 
advantage  over  another; 

Get  the  siort  of  the  majca.lc  world. — &kaJbi. 
j (siei^  Sax.)  a projection ; a long  handle;  a bora; 
a tail,  as  in  the  name  of  the  bird  Redstart. 


Starter,  stdii'ur,  a.  One  who  starts , one  who 
ahwnlra  from  his  pUTpOSO  ; 

Stand  to  It  boldly  and  taka  qnartar, 

To  let  thee  aee  i am  no  «tar(«r.— i/HdAras. 
one  who  suddenly  starts  a question  or  objection ; j 
a dog  that  rouses  the  game.  I 

StauI’FUI.,  stdrt'lul,  a.  Apt  to  start;  skittish.  | 
STARTEUurESS,  Start Yal-nes,  a Aptnon  to  start. 
Starting,  stJrt Ing,  $.  The  act  of  moving  rad-  ' 
denly.  Starting-holey  evasion ; loop-hole— ^obao- 
Icte.) 

What  trlek,  what  eUtrtimff-hcle  ean^t  thoe  iad  out,  to 
hide  thee  from  this  c^u  shiuuc?— .bArt/bs. 

Stariing-poet,  the  post  or  barrier  from  which  i 
boreea  start  in  racing. 

Startingly,  stdrtlng-le,  ad.  By  sudden  fits;  I 
with  frequent  intermission.  [ 

Startisu,  stdrtLih,  a.  Apt  to  st.irt;  shy;  skit- 
tish. 

Startls,  sturti,  e.  ft.  To  shrink;  to  move  on 
feeling  a sudden  impression  of  alarm  or  fear . 
1%  a.  to  fright ; to  shock ; to  Impress  with  suddeo  ' 
terror,  anrpri.se,  or  alann ; to  deter ; to  cause  to 
deviate; — s.  sudden  motion  caused  by  an  unex- 
pected alarm ; surprise,  or  apprebenaion  of  danger ; 
sudden  impression. 

Startlihgly,  stdrt'ling-le,  «<i.  In  a startling  man- 
ner. 

Startup,  stdrt'np,  «.  One  who  oomes  suddenly  . 
into  notice— wc  now  use  Upstart ; ! 

That  yom^  «tor«Mj>  bath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrew. 

—Shtihe. 

a kind  of  high-heeled  shoe— (obsolete ;) 

Which  starts  like  Isay  relsu  o^n  the  groiuid, 

Bosk  through  your  etarupi.—FleuKtr. 

— a.  suddenly  coming  into  notice. 

A new  eiartvp  sect.—  H'arburen. 
Startatior,  stdr-va'abun,  t.  (from  Starve.)  The 
act  of  starving,  or  state  of  being  starred.  i 

Starve,  atdrv,  e.  n.  (atcar^Soa,  Sax.)  To  perish  ' 
with  cold  or  banger ; to  aoficr  extreme  hanger  or 
want ; to  be  very  indigent ; 

Sometimes  virtue  soirves,  while  vice  la  fed.— /bps. 

— r.  a.  to  kill  with  hunger ; to  distress  or  sobdoe 
by  famine;  to  deatroy  by  want  of  proper  nutri- 
mant,  as  plants ; to  kill  with  cold ; 

From  beds  of  raging  dre,  to  etarve  In  toe 
Their  soft  etber^  warmth. — MiUem.  ^ 

to  deprive  of  force  or  vigour.- Not  usual  in  this 
tense. 

Tbo  power*  of  their  miuds  are  starred  by  dlnae.— 

Locke. 

Starveling, stdrvling, o.  Hungry;  lean;  pining 
with  want ; — $.  an  animal  or  plant  in  an  unhealthy  , 
■tate  through  want  of  proper  nutriment  | 

StaRwort,  atdr'wurt,  a.  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Aster. 

&TAS1R,  sta'sis,  a.  (Greek,  standing.)  In  Pathdlogy, 
stagnation  of  the  blood  or  animal  humour*. 
Statalinus,  sta-ta-linus,(  *.  (from  *(o,  I stand, 
Statangr,  sta-ta'nusi,  1 LaL)  In  Bmnan  | 
Mythology,  a god  invoked  to  assist  infanta,  and 
give  them  the  power  of  stauding  upright  and 
walking.  | 

Statart,  sta'ta-re,  a.  (from  State.)  Fixed;  set-  I 

tied. — Not  in  use.  ^ 

The  set  and  tiacarp  tloMi  of  paring  of  aails,  and  cut 
ting  of  hair. — Brovic. 

State,  state,  s.  (•fotos,  from  sto,  I stand,  Lat)  1 
Conffltion,  as  determined  by  whatever  cireum-  I 
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STATED— STATICAU 


STATICE— STATIST. 


1 1 tUnecfl ; rank ; quality ; pomp ; the  whole  bodj 
P of  people  anited  under  one  f^Terament,  wbaterer 
j be  ite  form ; a oommonwealth ; ctril  commnnitj 
I or  gorernmentf  as  in  the  phrase,  church  and  itaie : 
j in  the  plural,  poeseanons,  as  the  states  of  the 
I chorch.  Obsolete  or  unusual  in  the  following 
^ senses crisis ; statkmaiy  point,  or  that  from 
which  the  next  moremeot  is  regresskm ; estate ; 
a seat  of  dignitj ; 

She  affected  not  the  grandeur  of  a state  with  a eanopj. 

—ArbutkmoC 
a canopy; 

Ills  hJgh  throne,  under  state 
Of  liclMSt  texture  .pread,  at  th’  upper  end 
j Was  placed. — Hilbpm. 

a person  of  high  rank ; 

He,  being  so  great  a tUiie,  would  visit  hospitals.-^  RTte, 

f\U,  and  Fancier  (1C14). 

in  the  plural,  the  principal  |tersons  In  a govern- 
ment. 

The  bold  design 

Pleased  highly  those  Lnfumml  itates.—MiUtm. 

' ShxgU  $t<Ue,  individnalitv,  as  opposed  to  comma- 

I nitj.  State  affairs,  the  affairs  the  state ; pnb- 

I lie  affairs.  Statenumger,  one  versed  in  politics,  or 
j one  who  dabbles  in  state  affairs.  Slate  poUey, 

I the  policj  of  the  state ; public  policy.  State~ 
room,  a magniBceut  room  in  a palace  or  great 
house ; an  apartment  for  lodging  in  a ship’s  cabin. 
In  French  History,  staies-gtneral,  an  asaemhlj 
which  held  occasional  meetings  from  1802  till 
1614,  when  they  were  discontinued  till  1789,  at 
which  period  they  were  again  summoned.  States- 
man, a man  versM  in  the  arts  of  government ; one 
eminent  for  political  abilities;  one  employed  in 
public  affairs.  Staiesmaniil-e,  having  the  manner 
or  wisdom  of  statesmen.  iS'fatestcomiTa,  a woman 
who  interferes  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  state ; — 

I V.  n.  to  place  In  mental  view,  or  lepreaent  with  all 
i , drcumstincea  of  modification ; to  settle ; to  regu- 
late; to  narrate  or  redte,  aa,  to  state  the  whole  case. 

Stated,  sta'ted,  part,  a.  Settled,  establiabed; 

I regular ; fixed. 

Statedly,  sta'ted-le,  ad.  Regularly;  not  ocea* 

I sioiially. 

! Stateless,  stateles,  a.  Without  pomp, 
j Stateliness,  state'le-nes,  s.  (from  Stately.)  Gran- 
j dear ; loftiuees  of  mien  or  manner ; di^ty,  real 
j or  affected. 

Statblt,  statele,  a.  Ix>fty;  majestio;  maguifi- 
j cent;  elevated  b sentiment; — ad,  majestii^y; 

I bfUly. 

. Statement,  state 'ment,  s.  The  act  of  statbg ; a 
series  of  facts  or  circumstances  stated. 

Stateb,  sta'tur,  $.  (from  State.)  One  who  states; 
(stater,  Gr.)  an  ancient  Greek  measure  of  value: 
the  common  gold  currency  b the  republican  tiroes 
of  Greece  consisted  of  staters : the  Attic  golden 
■taler  weighed  two  drachms,  and  was  equal  in 
I value  to  twenty ; but  the  value  of  the  coin  struck 
j by  different  states  with  this  denombaUon  varied 
greatly.  The  stater  is  also  an  apothecary’s  weight 
! ofl^ox.  I 

I Statera,  sta-te'ra,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a | 
kind  of  balance,  commonly  called  the  Roman  bal- 
I anoe,  much  the  aame  aa  the  steelyard. 

Statesmanship,  stayta'roan-ship,  s.  The  qualifi* 
cations  or  employments  of  a statesman. 

I Static,  statlk,  1 a.  (see  Statics.)  Pertdnbg 

Statical,  stat'e-ksl,/  to  statics;  setbg  by  mere 
j weight. 

I W 


Staticb,  stAt'e-se,  a.  (statiso,  1 stop,  Gr.  said  by  i 
Pliny  to  stop  diarrhma.)  Sea-lavender,  a getms 
of  plants : Order,  Hlarobagbacesr. 

Statics,  statlks,  a.  (sta/igtie,  Fr.  stattee.  Lot  sta-  j 
tiJhe,  Gr.)  That  bweb  of  mechanica  winch  treats  | 
of  bodies  at  rest,  aa  Dynamics  does  of  those  b I 
motion.  In  Pathology,  a kind  of  epileptics,  or  ' 
persons  eeixed  with  epilepsies. 

Stating,  stating,  a.  (from  State.)  Tbe  act  of  i 
makbg  a atateinent ; a statement  made. 

Station,  sta'shun,  a.  (French;  static,  from  sto,  I i 
stand,  Lat)  The  act  of  stapding-^obsolete  b 
this  sense ;)  [ 

In  tbition  like  the  herald  ICemiry, 

New  lighted  on  a heaven-klaalng  hllL— flbh 

a state  of  rest ; the  spot  or  place  where  one  stands 
post  assigned  ; office ; position ; employment ; 
character ; state ; rank  or  condition  of  life.  lu 
Astronomy,  that  position  of  a planet  in  which  its 
right  ascension  ceases,  or  its  ipparent  place  b tbe 
ecliptic  remains  for  a few  days  unaltered,  lu 
Ecclesnstical  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  tbe  week 
fasts  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Saturday  was 
made  a ata/iV>n  day  by  the  council  of  Elvira,  which 
it  is  said  led  to  the  gradual  neglect  of  the  Wed- 
nesday station  in  the  western  church.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome,  station  is  applied  to  certab  i 
churches  b which  indulgences  are  granted  on  oer- 
tun  days.  In  Railways,  a place  at  which  a halt 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  lettbg 
down  passengers  or  goods  : the  last  stations  on  a 
railway  are  called  terminu  In  Surveymg,  the 
place  selected  for  planting  the  instrument  with 
which  an  angle  is  to  be  measured.  In  Nautical  | 
bnguage,  station-bill,  a list  containing  the  ap-  I 
pointed  posts  of  tbe  ship's  company  when  narigt-  1 
ting  the  ship.  Station-pointer,  an  instrument  [ 
used  in  maritime  snrreybg,  for  expeditioasly  lay-  j 
ing  down  on  a chart  the  position  of  a place,  from 
which  the  angles  subtended  by  three  distant  ob-  { 
jects,  whose  positions  are  known,  have  been  ob- 
serve. Station -staff  an  instnunent  for  takbg 
angles  b surveying; — r.  a.  to  place;  to  set;  to 
appoint  to  a certain  post,  rank,  or  place. 

Stational,  sta'sbnn-d,  a.  Pertaining  to  a station.  I 

Stationabt,  sta'shun-ar-e,  a.  Fix^;  not  mov-  | 
ing;  not  appearing  to  move,  as  a planet  wben  at  ' 
its  station ; respecting  place  or  station ; not  ad- 
vancing, b a moral  sense.  Stationary-eng^,  a 
steam-engine  which  draws  loads  on  a railway,  by 
a rope  or  other  means  of  communication  extended 
from  the  station  of  the  engbe  along  the  Ibe  of 
road,  b oppoflition  to  a locmnotie^-engine. 

Stationer,  sta'shnn-ur,  s.  Originally,  one  who 
kept  a shop  or  stall,  In  distinction  from  an  itiner- 
ant vender ; hence,  speciallT,  a bookseller ; at 
present,  one  who  aelb  paper,  pens,  and  other  fhr- 
niture  for  writing. 

Stationery,  rtashun-er-e,  s,  Tbe  articles  nsnaDy 
sold  by  a stationer,  such  as  paper,  pena,  bk,  See. ; 

— a.  pertabbg  to  a stationer. 

Statism,  ■ta'tixro,  t.  Policy ; the  ait  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  polItScUn  Is  tbe  greatest  fool ; for  be  tarns  hts  re- 
ligion into  bypocrloY,  bto  sUiistt,  yea,  Into  atbciim.—  ; 

STATifT,  sta'tist,  s.  A statesman ; a politictan. 

I do  believe, 

SiatitI  tbongh  Fm  none,  nor  Hke  to  b«^ 

That  tbie  ahall  prove  a war.— 5Mb. 
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j STATISTIC— STATUTE.  STATUTORY— STAY.  ! 

1 Stattstic,  lU-tis'tikf  \ a.  Pertaining  to  the 

Statistical,  sUte  of  society,  to 

1 the  eoaditioa,  eooDomj,  property,  and  reeoorcea  of 
the  people. 

Statistigiaw,  sU>U*<tish'an,  #.  One  rersed  in 
statistics. 

; Statistics,  sts-tis'tiks,  $,  A collection  of  facts 
respecting  the  state  of  society,  the  condition,  of  the 
people  in  a natbn  or  oonotiy,  their  health,  lon> 
gen^,  domestio  economy,  aits,  property,  political 
1 Btrengtl),  dec. 

STATtTE,  sta'tir,  a.  Pertaining  to  a fixed  camp. 

' Stator,  sta'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  AnUquity, 

^ a public  servant  who  attended  on  the  magistrates 
1 in  the  provioces.  In  Mythology,  a somatne  of 

1 Jupiter,  given  him  by  Romulus,  because  be  stopped 
tJie  flight  of  the  Homans  in  a battle  with  the  Sa~ 

1 bines. 

Statuabt,  stat'o-a-re,  «.  {Hatwtriut,  LaU  $totfKtria, 
Ital.)  The  art  of  forming  images  or  statues ; one 
who  makes  images  or  statues : the  name  is  given 
at  present,  not  to  a sculptor,  but  one  who  makes 
copies  of  sculpture,  or  moulds  images.  In  autbora 
not  quite  modem,  the  distinction  between  sculpture 
and  statuary  is  not  always  attended  to. 

Status,  stat'u,  «.  (sCnftio,  from  arntuo,  1 set,  LaL 
in  reference  to  its  being  something  set  or  fixed.) 
A s<^  representation  of  any  living  being ; an 
i image It. a.  to  place  as  a statue;  to  form  a 
statue  of. 

Statumiratb,  sta-tu'me-nate,  r.  a.  (sUttuminOy 
LaU)  To  prop  or  support. — Not  used. 

1 will  tUUumvtaU  and  underprop  tbee. — Jtm  Jotutm. 

Statu  Quo,  stat'u  kwo.  A Latin  expression, 
frequently  used  by  English  authors,  signifying  the 
state  in  which  ^ u at  rAe  monierU  of  irpeoAia^,  the 
words  in  Italics  being  undemtood — benoe,  in  the 
former  state,  as  things  were  before. 

Stature,  stat'ure,  a (stotura,  LaL  and  ItaL)  The 
natural  height  of  any  animal,  particularly  of  man. 

Staturbd,  itat'urde,  a.  Arm^  at  full  stature. 

1 How  doth  the  giant  honoer  seeiiie 

Well  s(a<sr’«t  In  my  fond  eeteeme  1 — J.  Ball  (164S). 

' Statutable,  stut'u-ta-bl,  a,  (from  Statute.) 

1 Made  or  lotroducod  by  statute ; according  to 
statute. 

1 Statutablt,  stat'n-ta-ble,  otL  In  a manner 
; agreeable  to  statute. 

1 Statute,  stat'ute,  $.  {ttaM,  Fr.  statvtmny  from 
stdhio,  I set  or  fix,  Lat. ) A law ; an  edict  of  the 
IcgUlature,  as  distinguished  from  an  nnwrilL'n 
law,  or  one  founded  on  immemorial  custom,  and 
the  precodents  of  trials.  SMuf<  is  curomoiilr  ap- 
plied to  the  acts  of  a legislative  body  oonsUtirig  of 
representatives:  in  monarchies,  the  laws  of  the 
sovereign  are  called  edicts,  decrees,  ordinances, 
rescripts,  &c.  The  term  tUUuU  is  al*o  applied  to 
an  act  of  a corporatiou  or  of  its  founder,  intemlrd 
as  a permanent  rule  or  law,  as  the  statutes  of  a 
university.  In  Law,  statute  •aiercAafi/,  a writing 
in  the  niatare  of  a bond,  iutroduued  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  lands  to 
1 be  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
( in  trade.— fi/aunt.  .{ftatute  of  /eq/in/es,  a statute 
by  which  a pleader  U enabled  to  correct  any  error 
1 or  ovowigbt  which  he  may  have  committed  in  his 

1 proceedings.  ^Statute  of  HntUationSy  a statute 

j which  prescribes  the  time  within  which  any  action 
at  law  must  be  commenced.  Siatvte-runy  applied 
to  debts — the  l^al  remedy  for  the  recovery  of 
1 vot-  n.  So 

which  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  UmitationA 
StutuU-Ktaplt,  a secority  for  a debt  acknowledged 
to  be  due  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple, — see 
Staple. — Blowt,  Stntuto  mercatorio,  a writ  that 
lay  for  imprisouing  him  who  had  forfeited  a bond 
called  sfatu/f-tnrrcAan/,  until  the  debt  were  satU- 
fied.— CoiorZ.  StatutO'Miapulay  a writ  that  lay 
for  imprisoning  and  seising  tlte  landa  and  goods  of 
him  who  had  forfeited  a bond  called  $Mute-*lapU. 
— CowL  BtaiuUim  lal>orarii*,  a judicial  writ 
that  lay  for  the  apprehension  of  such  lalK>urrrs  as  i 
refused  to  work  according  to  the  statute.  Htutulvm 
sessMmess,  ths  itotute  or  jict/y  sessions,  a meeting 
in  every  hundred  of  all  ^ ahires  of  England,  to 
which  the  const.ables  and  others,  both  houiteholders 
and  servants,  repaired,  for  the  debating  of  didcr- 
ences  between  masters  and  ser>*ants,  for  the  rating 
of  servants’  wages,  Sic.—CoictI. 

Statutobt,  atat'u-tur-e,  a.  Enacted  by  statute ; 
depending  on  statute  for  its  authority. 

Stattra,  sta-te'ra,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects; Family,  Trachilidm. 

Staunch.— See  .Stanch. 

Stacntonia,  stawm-to'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Sir 
George  Stannton.)  A gcuus  of  plants:  Order, 
emispermacem. 

Stauracanthca,  stawr-a-kan'lAns,  s.  (^sUntroSy  a 
cross,  and  akantJuiy  a spine,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the 
BfMnes  haring  each  two  i^mnll  ones  at  Uie  aide,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a crotiA)  A genus  of 
L^;uminous  plants : Suborder,  Papiliouaceie. 

Stauranthera,  staw-nui-lAe'ra,  $.  {siauros,  a 
Croat,  and  anMmz,  an  anther.  Or.  in  allusion  to 
the  anthers  cohering  in  a cruciate  manner.)  A 
genus  of  plants  : Ot^cr,  Gesneriacem. 

Staurolite. — See  Harmotome. 

Staurotiue,  staw'ro*tide,\  a.  (aiouros,  a <toss, 

Staukolitb,  staw'ro-lite,  / from  the  cruciferous 
appearance  of  its  twin  crystalA)  A mineral  of  a 
darkish  red-brown  colour,  always  crystalized ; 
primary  form  of  the  crystal,  a right  rhombic  prism; 
lustre  vitreous ; fracture  conchoidal.  According  to 
an  analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson,  its  conatituento  are — 
rilica,  fiO.076 ; alumina,  35.900 ; protoxide  of 
iron,  13.908;  magnesia,  a trace ; moisture,  1.200; 
sp.  gr.  3.273  ; hardiMsa  = 6.75.  It  is  alM  called 
Grenitite. 

STAUROTTroua,  •tsw-ro-ti'pus,  a.  (ttaurog  and 
typos,  form,  Gr.)  In  Mineralogy,  having  the  macles 
or  spots  in  form  of  a cross. 

State,  stave,  a (from  Staff.)  A thin,  narrow 
piece  of  timber  used  in  cask -making ; a staff  or 
metrical  series  so  disposed,  that  when  it  is  con- 
cluded, the  same  order  begins  again  ; the  five  lines 
and  apnccs  on  which  music  is  written  r.  a. 

pret.  and  past  part,  itors  and  rtorref;  to  break 
into  staves;  hence,  to  break,  generally;  to  poor 
out,  by  breaking  the  cask  ; to  farnish  with  staves, 
as  a ladder ; to  push,  as  with  a staff,  with  off;  to 
delay,  as,  to  slara  off  a creditor ; — r.  n.  to  fight 
with  staves— (not  used  in  this  sense  ;) 

■ ■ Besrd 

So  many  warriors,  and  so  stoat, 

As  be  had  done,  and  slav'd  it  o^t^BadHras. 

to  loosen  a fighting  dog  with  a staff. 

Stavesacre,  8ta>*vz'ayk-er,  a One  of  the  names 
of  the  plant  Delpbini^  stapbysagea,  or  Lousewort 
Larkspur. 

Stat,  stay,  e.  n.  (eiaysr,  Fr.  sstay,  the  stay  of  a ship, 
eslj^do,  a stay  or  a remaining,  Span. ; in  Scotland, 
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the  common  English  xi^ificationft,  it  alxo 
nieajw  atcop,  junl  in  thi«  sense  is  eridentlj  d«- 
riv«l  fmm  $tfygK  steep,  Tent,  or  ftignn,  to  ascend, 
Sftx.)  To  contiuno  in  a place ; to  fori>car  depar- 
ture ; to  continue  in  a state ; to  forbear  to  art ; to 
stop ; to  rest  on  a topic  in  discourse ; to  wait ; to 
rely ; to  trust r.  a.  to  stop  or  hold  from  pro- 
ceeding; to  deiar;  to  obstnict ; to  keep  from  de- 
parture ; to  stop  from  motion  or  faUing ; to  prop ; 
to  sup{x>rt;— a.  continuance  in  a place;  stand; 
stop;  obstruction;  a fixed  state  ; restr^nt ; pru- 
dence; caution. 

The  wlsdoTO,  stay,  and  moderation  of  the  kin;;. — 

In  the  rigging  of  a ship,  a large  strong  rope  em- 
ployed to  sup{»urt  the  by  Mng  extended  from 
)Ls  Upper  end  to  the  stem  of  the  ship.  Tlie  /ore- 
$toy  reaches  from  the  foremast-head  toward  the 
bowsprit-end,  the  main-$Ufy  extends  to  the  ship’s 
stem,  the  mizen-stny  is  stitdcliod  to  a collar  on  the 
mainmast,  above  the  quarler-drck,  &c.  In  Sea- 
manship, iUiy*  implies  the  operation  of  going  al>oiit 
or  changing  tlie  course  of  the  ship,  with  a shifting 
of  the  Riulii.  To  be  in  stays,  to  lie  with  the  head 
to  the  wind,  and  the  sails  so  armng^«d  a.s  to  check 
the  progrcM  of  the  ship.  To  miss  stays,  to  fail 
in  the  attempt  to  go  alxiut.  St  ty^sail,  any  sail 
extended  on  a sail  Sloy-tackle,  a largo  tackle 
attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  of  a pendant, 
and  used  to  hoist  he.avy  bodies,  as  boats,  butts  of 
water,  &c.  tSfay-iact,  a lace  for  fastening  the 
boddice  In  female  dress.  .SYoymoI-er,  one  who 
makes  stays.  The  slay  and  the  staff,  the  means 
of  supporting  and  presming  life. — /;>oiaA  iiL 

Stayed,  Stayedlt,  &c.— See  Staid,  &c. 

Stayer,  sta'nr,  a.  One  who  stops  or  restrains; 
one  who  upholds  or  pn>ps  ; that  which  props. 

Statlesb,  stales,  a.  Withont  stop  or  delay. 

They  fl«t  the  field 

With  stottesa  steppes,  each  one  his  life  to  shield.— 
ilir./or  JJoff. 

SriTi,  sUyz,  $.  pbs.  A boddke  or  stiff  waistcoat, 
worn  chiefly  by  women  ; station  ; fixed  anchorage ; 

They  were  oome  upon  the  sUiya.”Stdstey. 
any  support ; that  which  keeps  another  extended. 
WeaTers,  stretch  your  jMy*  apon  the  weft.’*— />ryde«. 
Stays  of  a jAi/», — see  under  Stay. 

Stead,  sted,  s.  {stede,  Sax.  stad,  Sneo-Goth.) 
Primarily ; place ; 

Fly  thU  fearful  stead. — Spenser, 
place  or  room  which  another  had  or  might  have, 
usually  preceded  by  in ; 

Ahraham  wem  and  took  the  nun,  and  offered  him  up 

for  a hurnt-offeiitig  In  the  steeut  of  his  son.— xxll.  13 
the  frame  of  a bod,  as  being  the  place  on  which  a 
bed  is  laid. 

The  genial  bed 

Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  stead.— Dryden. 
To  stand  in  stead,  to  be  of  great  use  or  advantage; 
— r.  a.  to  help ; to  ropp^ ; to  assist  to  fill  the 
place  of  another. — Obsolete  as  a Terb. 

Steadfast,  stedTast,  a.  Fastfixotl;  firm;  fixed; 
Constant;  resolute;  not  fickle  or  wavering;  steadv. 

Steadfastly,  sted’fast-lc, od.  Firmly;  with  con- 
stancy or  steadiness  of  mind. 

Stradfastnrsh,  sted'fsst-nes,  s.  Immutability  ; 
fixedness;  firmnesa ; coustancT;  rrsolntion. 

Stkadilt,  sted'e-!e,  ad.  Without  tottering  or  shak- 
ing ; withont  variation  ; without  wavering,  or  in- 
constancy, or  irregularity ; without  derUting. 

Stf.adinesh,  sted'e-nes,  ».  Firmness  of  standing  or 
7#?2 


position ; state  of  not  tottering ; not  bring  easily 
shaken ; firmness ; constancy ; consistant,  onvarisd 
conduct. 

Steady,  sted'e,  a.  {stediff.)  Finn  in  standing  or 
position ; fixed ; not  tottering  or  shaking ; con- 
stant in  mind,  purpose,  or  ]>ursuit ; not  fickle, 
changeable,  or  wavering;  i^ular;  cooiUnt;  un- 
ileviating ; uniform e.  a.  to  hold  or  keep  from 
shaking,  reeling,  or  falling ; to  support. 

Steak,  stake,  s.  {steky  from  stek(t,  to  broil,  Swed.) 
A slice  of  flesh  broiled,  or  cut  for  broiling: 

Steal,  steel,  r.  a.  Pret.  stolcy  past  part,  slofea, 
(aftrian.  Sax.  stehlen,  Germ,  steelen,  ^tch.)  To 
take  and  carry  away  felonkmriy  what  bslonga  to 
another,  and  without  hU  consent ; to  withdraw  or 
convey  without  notice  or  clandestinely;  to  grin  or 
win  by  address,  or  gradual  imperoeptibU  moans ; 

So  Absalom  stoU  the  liearts  of  the  rwd  of  Israel.— 

iSam.  XV. 

— r.  fs.  to  withdraw  or  pass  privily;  to  slip  along 
or  away  unperoeived ; to  practice  theft ; to  take 
feloniously. 

Stealer,  stoel'ur,  a.  One  who  steak;  a thief. 

Stkalirolt,  steel1iig-le,  ad.  Slyly;  by  invirible 
motion  ; fay  secret  practaoe. 

Stealth,  strili,  s.  The  act  of  stealing;  theft; 
secret  act,  way,  or  manner,  not  perceived ; 

Dn  good  by  sUalA,  and  biush  to  find  tt  bma.— Aps. 
dsudestine  practice ; the  thing  Stolen. 

On  his  back  a heavy  load  be  bore 

Of  nightly  steakk*,  and  piUaga  saveraL— ^Masir: 

Stealthful,  steUA'Oll,  a.  Given  to  steeL 

Stealtutullt,  bU1(A  fel-le,  edL  In  a steal thfol 
manner. 

Stvalthilt,  stell4'e-le,  nd.  By  stealth. 

Stealthy,  stel/A'e,  a.  Done  clandectmely ; per- 

I formed  by  stealth  * onperoeived. 

Now  withered  murder,  with  bU  staaUhy  psoa, 

Hovea  like  a ghoaL— Ahoib, 

Steam,  steem,  s.  The  vapour  of  water,  or  the  j 
elastic  aeriform  fluid  generated  by  heating  water  ' 
or  other  fluid.  In  common  language,  the  mist 
formed  by  condensed  vapoor,  which  ie  water  in  a 
minute  state  of  division ; — o.  a.  to  rbe  or  pass  off 
in  vapour  by  nmms  of  hsat ; to  fnma ; to  send  off 
visible  vapour ; to  pass  off  in  visible  vapour ; — 
V.  0.  to  exhale ; to  evaporate. 

Huw  ill  did  him  beseem. 

Id  slouthfnJ  sleep  bis  ouMiltao  heart  to  «!««•«. — Spestser. 
The  compounds  of  steam  are — Steam-boat,  ricam- 
vessel,  steam-boiler,  steam-car  or  steam-earriage, 
steam-engine,  steam-packet,  steam-whisth,  &c. 

Ste  amer,  ste'mur,  s.  A vessel  pntpelled  by  steam ; 
a steam-boat ; a vessel  for  cooking  tn  by  tteamiog. 

Steak,  stene,  s.  {tteena,  Sax.)  A kind  of  earthen 
or  stone  drinking  vessel  or  jar. — Obsolete. 

Upon  a huge  great  eartbpot  stean  ho  stood. 

From  whoM  wide  mouth  tbera  flowed  forth  the  Bomane 
flood. — Spenser. 

Stearate,  ste'a-rate,  s.  ( stear,  fat,  Gr.)  A oom- 
bination  of  stearic  add  with  a base. 

Stearic  Acid,  ste'a-rik  ae'sid,  s.  An  acid  obtained 
from  stearine,  an  impure  variety  of  which  is 
largely  used  as  a snb^tute  for  wax  in  candle- 
making.  In  ibi  pure  state,  it  is  a firm  white  solid: 
when  melted,  H congeals  at  1 into  a crystaline 
mass,  which  feels  greasy,  but  is  pulverixable,  and 
insoluble  in  water:  from  alcohol,  it  is  deporitod  in 
bnlliaot  pearly  ecalee  : it  burns  like  wax,  with  a 
clear  white  flame:  H is  the  most  important  of  all 
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) the  oilr  acids.  Fomnla  of  the  anhydrous  acid, 
C68  Hee  O5  ; of  the  hydrated  acid,  Cfts  Hd6 
05  + 2H0.  In  the  Hqoid  state  at  170®,  its 

specific  grarity  is  0.854;  in  the  solid  state,  1.01. 

Stearinb,  ste'a-rine,  t.  The  harder  portion  of 
animal  fats ; the  softer  parts  being  oleine  aud 
mai^arine. 

jj  gXEAROPTlKR,  ste-B-rop'tinc,  t.  A crystaline  snb- 
II  stance  obtained  from  many  of  the  essential  oils, 

{ and  of  which  camphor  is  an  example, 
i Steatite,  ste'a-tite,  «.  (sftor,  rtfaios,  fnt,  Gr.)  A 
mineral  which  presents  various  shades  of  white, 
gny,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  and  is  met  only  mas- 
sive : it  has  generally  an  nnctuons  feel,  yields  to 
the  knife,  bnt  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue ; 
fracture  splintery,  sometimes  slaty;  somewhat 
transhioent  on  the  edges ; hardens  below  the  blow- 
j pipe,  and  becomes  black,  bnt  b infusible.  Com- 
position— silica,  59.5  ; magnesia,  30.5 ; oxide  of 
iron,  2.5;  water,  5.5:  sp.  gr.  2.65. — See  Soap- 
stone. 

' Steatitic,  ste-a-titik,  a Containing  steatite ; 
resembling  steatite. 

Steatocele,  ste-a-to-sele,  #.  (sfe/ir,  fat,  and  IWe, 
a tnmour,  Gr.)  A tumour  of  the  scrotum  con- 
taining fat. 

Steatom^,  ste-a-to'ma,  *.  (Greek,  from  fat.) 

In  Pathology,  a wen,  or  encysted  tumour,  con- 
taining a fat-like  matter. 

Steatomatour,  ste-a-tom'a-tns,  <r.  Resembling 
steatoma  ; exhibiting  the  nature  of  stentoma. 

8tee,  ste,  s,  A ladder. — Not  in  use  or  local. 

Steed,  steed,  $.  (steefr.  Sax.)  A horse ; a horse 
for  state  or  war. — Used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

STEESAn,  stclcan,  s.  A Dutch  wine  mcasare  of 
about  five  gallons. 

Steel,  itecl,  $.  (ftyk,  Sax.  itfthl.  Germ.)  Iron  com- 
bined with  a email  portion  of  carbon ; figuratively, 
weapons,  particularly  otfenrive  weapons,  as  swords, 
spears,  Sic, ; proveH>Ully,  extreme  h.inliiess,  as, 
beads  and  hearts  of  steel  made  of  steel : — 
«.  a.  to  overlay,  point,  or  edge  with  steel ; to  make 
bard  or  firm. 

Lies  veil  $$utd  with  weighty  arguments. — fthatu. 
Steel-clad,  clad  or  anned  with  steel.  Steel-^rt, 
girded  with  steel.  Steel-henrted,  having  a bard 
heart.  Steel-plated,  plated  with  steel. 

Stebler,  steeror,  t.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  foremost 
or  aflmu!4t  plank  in  a strake,  which  b drop|>cd 
short  of  the  stem  or  stem-post. 

Stbelt,  iteel'e,  a.  Made  of  steel;  consuting  of 
I steel. 

Stebltard,  steel'ydrd,  i.  A sort  of  balance,  con- 
sisting of  a lever  with  unequal  arms ; the  short  one 
rapports  the  substance  to  be  weighed,  and  an  in- 
Tariable  weight  b made  to  slide  along  the  other, 
till  the  two  forces  arc  in  equilibrium,— when  the 
weight  required  is  indicated  on  the  gnuluated  edge 
of  the  long  arm  of  the  instrument.  Merchant  of 
the  $teelyard,  a body  of  aliens  who  enjoyed  various 
commercial  privileges  in  England,  from  an  early 
period  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Stkf.w.— See  Stean. 

Steemino,\  rteen'ing,  $.  In  Architecture,  the 

Stfanino,/  brick  or  stone  lining  of  a well  or 
ees»-pooL 

Sri'EifRiRX,  Steen 'kirk,  *.  KormcHy  a cant  term 
for  a neckcloth. 

Steep,  steep,  a.  Precipitous;  ascending  or  descend - 
, ing  with  a great  incliustion,  as  a hill ; — «.  a pre- 


cipice : an  accent  or  descent  approaching  to  per- 
pendicularity : a local  term  for  a liquid  for  steeping 
grain  or  seeds ; also,  a nmnet  bag  r.  a.  (stiyy/cn, 
Dutch,)  to  soak ; to  macerate  ; to  imbue  ; to  dip. 

Stkeper.  steep'ur,  «.  A vessel,  vat,  or  ebtem,  in 
which  things  are  steeped. 

Steepinbss,  steep'e-nes,  a.  Precipitous  declivity. 

Steeple,  stn-p  pL,  9.  (jtepel,  .Sax.)  A lofty  erec- 
tion attaeheii  to  a church,  chiefly  intended  to  con- 
tain its  bells.  Steeple  is  a general  term,  and 
applies  to  every  appendage  of  thU  nature,  whether 
tower  or  spire,  or  a combination  of  the  two. 
Steeide-chase,  a bunt  in  which  the  fox  b followed 
directly  over  the  country,  regardless  of  all  obstruc- 
tions, as  liedgt‘S,  ditches,  dec.  Steeple-race,  a race 
sometimes  gut  up  on  the  same  plan  as  a atoeple- 
chase. 

Steeply,  steeple,  ad.  With  precipitons  descent. 

STKRPif,  steep'e,  o.  Hariug  a precipitous  declivity. 

Steer,  steer,  ».  (steor,  Sax.  stier,  Dutch.)  A young 
ox ; the  rudder  or  helm  of  a ship— (obsoLeto  in 
this  sen.'K' ;) 

A naked  ship  wUhotit  etere, — Ootrer. 

—p.  o.  (f/coron,  Sax.)  to  direct ; to  govern;  par- 
ticularly, to  direct  a sliip’s  way  by  the  movementa 
of  the  helm ; — v.  n.  to  direct  a course  at'  sea ; 

A Rbip— where  the  wind 
Veers  ofL  aa  oft  so  $tur»  aud  sbiAs  her  sail.— 

mUoa. 

to  conduct  oneb  self. 

Steerage,  steer 'aje,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  di- 
recting and  governing  in  a course;  direction; 
regubation;  management;  that  by  which  any  coarse 
b guided;  the  part  of  a ship  which  the  tiller  tra- 
verses; an  apartment  forward  of  the  great  cabin, 
from  which  it  b separated  by  a bulk-head  or  par- 
tition ; or  an  apartment  in  the  furu-part  of  a ship 
for  passengers.  In  Nnutical  language,  steeratje 
also  denotes  the  eflbrts  of  the  helm — hence,  tteer- 
that  degree  of  progressive  motion  com- 
municated to  a ship,  by  which  she  becomes  sus- 
ceptible of  the  cflccts  of  the  helm  to  govum  her 

I course. 

I Steebkh,  steer'ur,  9.  One  who  »tw«ni ; a pilot. 

' Steering,  steer  iug,  9.  The  act  or  art  of  directing 
a vessel  in  her  course;  the  act  of  guiding  or 
managing.  Steering-xrheel,  the  wheel  by  which 
the  rudder  of  a ship  b turned. 

StkERLESs,  Bteerles,  a.  Having  no  rudder;  in- 
capable of  being  steered.— ObsoK-te. 

Steersman,  steen'mnn,  'I  a.  The  person  employed 

STKKR.SMATE,  stcerz'mntc, / at  the  behn  to  n>gubte 
a ship's  course  ; a pilot. 

Stbeve,  steev,  r.  a.  (probably  from  stay,  9tey,  Scot. 
steefjh,  steep,  Teut.)  In  Shipbuilding,  to  give  to 
the  bowsprit  a certain  angle  of  elevation  with  the 
horizon ;— r.  n.  to  rbe  angularly  from  the  horizon, 
as  a bowsprit. 

The  bowsprits  of  French  meo-of-var  steeve  mors  than 

those  of  the  English.— /'a/eoH<r. 

Stketino,  steering,  a.  In  Nautical  language,  the 
angle  of  elevation  which  a ship’s  bowsprit  makes 
with  the  horizon. 

Stbo,  steg,  t.  (ateyge,  the  male  of  birds,  IceL)  A 
gander.— Lo^. 

Stboanooraphist,  steg-a-nog'm-fist, «.  One  who 
practises  stcganograpliy. 

STEOANOGRAiMir,  stcg-a-nog  ra-fr,  9.  (steyoM, 
covered,  and  t;rapho,  I write,  Gr.)  The  art  of 
writing  In  cypher. 
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SteoanotropIS,  8teg-a-not'ro-pia,  a. 
coveml,  and  tropis^  a keel,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the 
keel  belnfr  covered  bj  the  vcxillam.)  A f^mu  of 
Legummous  plants:  Snbnrder,  Papilionacea.*. 

STKGNoais,  ateg>no8ia,  i.  (Greek.)  In  Pathology, 
constriction ; constipation. 

Stkonotic,  •tcg-not'ik,  a.  Binding;  rendering 
costive;  conKlrictive; — «.  a ftegnotic  medicine ; 
an  astringent. 

SnciTniEri-iTE,  rteen'e-lile,  $.  (in  honour  of  Count 
Steinhetl)  In  Mineralogy,  a variety  of  iolite  from 
Finland. — See  loHte. 

STEiyMAKNmt,  steen-man'nite,  t.  A mineral  with 
a fine  granular  composition  and  metallic  lustre ; 
colour  pure  load-grey;  botryoidal;  massive;  suT' 
face  of  the  crystals  smooth.  It  appears  to  consist 
of  lead,  antimony,  silver,  and  i^pbor:  sp.  gr. 
6.883 : hardness  = 2.5. 

STRLAf  stela,  «.  Or.)  In  ancient  Architec- 

ture, a small  column  withont  base  or  capital, 
usually  with  an  inscription  to  record  an  event,  or 
to  pei^uate  the  memory  of  some  deceased  per- 
son : it  was  also  used  for  marking  distances. 

Stki.r,  steel,  $.  (Dutch;  ftela,  Sax.)  A handle;  a 
stalls — Obstdete. 

Stklenr,  stel'ene,  a.  a column,  Or.)  Co- 

lumnar. 

Srr.ufl,  stclis,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  some  plant 
found  growing  npon  trvea.)  In  Botany,  a genus 
of  plants:  Onler,  Orcbidaccte.  In  Entomology, 
a genus  of  Hyinenopterons  insects  of  the  Bee  kind : 
Family,  Apidac. 

Stella,  stel'ta,  t,  (Tjitin,  a star,  in  reference  to  its 
sppcHnmce  on  the  back.)  In  Surgrry,  a bandage 
or  rollt-r  ao  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders. 

Stellar,  stel'lar,  1 a.  (s/eZ&ir’u,  from  tteHa,  a 

Stf.llary,  stelTar-e,/  star,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
stars ; astral ; full  of  stars ; set  with  stars. 

Stellabia,  Btel-U're-a,  i.  ($UJla,  a star,  Lat.  from 
the  stellate  form  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Caryophyllacew. 

Stellate,  stellate,  ) a.  (fUJlthu,  Lat.)  Re- 

Stellatej), stellay-ted, ) sembling  a star;  ra- 
diated. 

Stellatiox,  stel-la'shun,  ».  Radiation  of  light. 

Stellbd,  stenod,  o.  Starry.— Obsolete. 

And  qoench’d  the  Rna.—Shakt. 

Stblleea,  steller-a,  a,  (in  honour  of  G.  W.  Steller 
of  St.  Petersburgh.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Thymelacese. 

Stellerid.e,  stcl-lcr'e-de,  s.  Lamarck’s  name  for 
a family  of  Radiata,  including  the  Star-llshea. 

STELLERXOAlt,  stcl-l^'e-dan,  a.  The  seal  StcUerus 
borealis. 

STELLEBrs,  stellcr-ns,  a.  (in  honour  of  Steller,  the 
naturalist.)  A genus  of  Cetacea,  allied  to  tlie 
Dugong. 

Stelliklrocs,  stel-lirer-us,  a,  (rtr/Zo,  a star,  and 
faro,  I bear,  Lst.)  Having  or  abounding  with 
stars. 

1 Stelliform,  stcl1c-f:iwrm,  a.  (slella^  a star,  and 
yhrflto,  a form,  Lnt.)  Like  a star;  radiated. 

Stellift,  stcl'le-ii,  r.  a.  To  turn  into  a star.— 
Obsolete. 

Whether  Jove  wlU  me  aUUi/jf. — CJiaiufr. 

Stellio,  stelle-o,  a.  (Latin,  a lizard.)  A genus  of 
Agamian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the  family  Iguauidie. 

Stblliok,  stcHe-un,  a.  The  common  name  of  an 
animal  of  the  genus  Stellio. 

STELi.to.*r.\TB,  stello-o-nate,  a.  (lh»m  atdUo.  a 
7A4 

lizard,  LaL  in  allusion  to  the  insklious  nature  of 
the  crime.)  In  Law,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
fraudulent  dealings  or  cozenage,  particularly  that 
of  acUing  another  person's  property  as  one's  own. 
STELLiRtuiA,  atel-le-rid'e-a,  \ a.  The  name  , 

Stellibidians,  stcUle-rid'o-ana, i given  by  De  j 
Blainville  to  the  third  order  of  his  Actinozoaria,  ! 
comprehending  the  Astcrias  or  Star-&sbcs  of  Lin-  1 
mens.  Agassiz  divides  tlie  Stelliridians  into  three  | 
families  or  principal  sections — the  Aatcriaus,  ! 
Ophiurians,  and  the  Crinoidians.  | 

Stellite,  stellite,  s.  a star,  Lat ) Amine-  { 

ral  hitherto  observed  only  in  the  neighbonrhood  ot  ; 
Kilsyth,  near  Glasgow ; coloor  snow-white ; Instre  1 
silky,  shining;  translnocut;  tough;  having  some 
slight  resemblance  to  asbestoa.  It  consists  of  a 
congeries  of  small  crystals,  issuing  like  rays  frocn  ! 
several  centres.  Composition— silica,  48.465; 
lime,  30.960;  magnesia,  5.580;  alumina,  5.301 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  8.534;  water,  6.108:  sp.gr. 
2.G12;  hardness  = 3.25.  The  name  is  tlso 
given  to  a fossil  Asteria,  or  Star-fish. 

Si  ellulab,  steilii-lar,  a.  Starlike. 

SiELOOBAPiir,  ste-log'ra-fe,  s.  (ateie^  a pillar,  and 
prapha,  I write,  Gr.)  The  art  of  writing  or  in- 
scribing characters  on  pillars. 

Stem,  stem,  a,  {atemn.  Sax.  at/mm.  Germ,  stues,  | 
Dutch  and  Swed.)  The  principal  body  of  a tree,  ' 
shrub,  or  plant  of  any  kind;  the  main  stock;  the 
peduncle  of  the  frucUfication,  or  the  pedicle  of  a ' 
flower : the  stock  of  a family ; progeny  or  braneb 
of  a family ; 

Thia  is  a ftem 
Of  that  vlctdrtoos  stock.— 

a circular  piece  of  timber,  into  which  the  two  sidsa 
of  a ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end ; the  lower 
end  of  it  U scarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the  bowsprit 
re>ts  on  its  upper  end.  faiae  sfeai,  that  which  is 
fixed  before  the  right  one  when  it  is  too  flat,  no 
that  the  ship  cannot  keep  the  wind  well  In 
Music,  the  upright  or  downright  line  added  to  the 
head  of  a note.  Frotn  atem  to  stem,  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other,  or  through  the  whole 
length.  Stem-claapmg^  embracing  the  stem  with 
its  base,  as  a leaf  or  petiole.  Stem-Uaf^  a leaf 
growing  from  the  stem ; — r.  0.  to  oppose  or  resist 
as  a current;  to  make  progress  against  a current ; 
to  stop ; to  check,  as  a stream  or  moving  force. 
Stemless,  stemles,  a.  Having  no  steou 
Stemmata,  stem'ina-ta,  a.  In  Entomology,  three 
smooth  hemispherical  dots,  generally  on  the  top  of 
the  head ; obeervahle  chiefly  in  Hymenoptcrous  in- 
sects. 

Stemmatopub,  stem-mat'o-pns,  a.  A subgenui  of 
the  Phodde,  or  Seal  family. 

Stemodia,  ste-mo'de-a,  a.  {atemon^  a stamen,  and  I 
double,  in  reference  to  each  stamen  bearing  two  | 
anthers  or  two  distinct  lobes.)  A genus  of  plants,  . 
usually  hcrbaccons : Order,  ScrophulariacesL  ! 

Stemokitis,  ste-mo-ni'iis,  a.  (rlemofs  a stamen,  ' 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  some  of  the  species.)  ' 
A genus  of  Fungi : Tribo,  Gasteroraycetes. 
Stemphila,  Btcm'fe-la,  a.  {atempkyhmj  Gr.)  In  | 
Antiquity,  the  husks  of  grapes,  or  the  remains  of 
the  pressings  of  wine  ; also  used  by  some  writers  | 
for  the  remaining  mass  of  olives  after  the  oil  b | 
pressed  out.  1 

Stkmphylitss,  stem-fe-li'Us,  s.  (Greek.)  In  An- 
tiquity, a sort  of  wine  pressed  ba^  from  the  husks. 
Stem  PLEA,  stem'pls,  a.  plu.  (in  Scotland,  a atempif 
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I or  ttappU  U % ping.)  In  Mining,  the  croaB>ban  I 
of  vo^  in  the  eh^  of  • mine, 
j STBM50N,  stein'raD,  t.  In  Sbipbnildmg,  an  incoired 
pteco  of  timber  fixed  within  the  apron  of  a ihip  to 
I reinforce  the  ecarf. 

I SrKNAMTUuu,  eteO'an'tAe'ra,  t.  {ttenot,  narrow, 

I and  ofiMero,  an  anther,  Gr.  the  filamenU  bdng 
' broader  than  the  antbera,  which  makea  them  appear 
narrow.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Epaaridaeese. 

Srt.NCir,  atentsh,  $.  (sTewc,  Hemcgy  Sax.)  An  ill 
smell ; ofienaiTe  odour,  need  bj  Drjden  In  an 
opposite  sense ; 

Clouds  of  saroorf  ttertck  Inrolrs  the  sky. 

{ — V.  a.  to  caose  to  emit  a hateful  smell  { to 

j stiich. 

I They  had  better  skill  to  let  blood  than  sWncA  tt— 

I Kim§  Ckarla. 

I — Not  need  as  a rerb. 

, Stkwcht,  stentsh'e,  a.  Raring  an  offeasire  imelL 
j Where  stowAy  Taponn  often  blot  tlie  son.— Z>y>^. 

Stbvcil,  steii'sil,  s.  A piece  of  thin  leather,  oil> 

I cloth,  or  similar  snbetanoe,  used  in  painting  on 
walls  to  imitate  paper:  the  pattern  is  cot  oot  on 
the  leather,  dec.,  which  is  then  laid  flat  on  the 
surface  to  be  painted,  and  the  colour  brushed  orer 
it V.  o.  to  paint  or  colour  in  tignres  with  stendis. 

STKXC1LLI50,  sten'sil-llng,  s.  The  method  of  puiit> 
ing  on  walls,  dec.,  with  a stenci!,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  figures  on  paper  hangings,  books,  dec. 

STEXCOeACRca,  sten-e-o-saw'ms,  t.  (s<eisos,  narrow, 
and  suaros,  a saurian.  Gr.)  A genos  of  extinct 
Saurians  of  the  Crocodile  kind. 

Strxia,  ste'ne>a,  s.  (sfenos,  narrow,  Gr.  in  allnmon 
to  the  form  of  the  pollen  masses.)  A genos  of 
plants:  Order,  Orchidacev. 

Stemojc,  steo'e-He,  s.  (arenas,  one  of  the  genera.^ 
A family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the  b^ies  of 
which  are  nearly  cylindrical  They  have  long  ex- 
serted  palpi  and  aotennK,  clarate  at  the  top,  and 
very  prominent  eyes.  They  are  rery  active  and 
predaceous. 

Stbkc»caroia,  sten-o-kAr'de>a,  s.  (sfaioe,  dose, 
contracted,  and  inrt&i,  the  heart,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, constriction  of  the  heart. 

Stexocarfob,  sten-O'kdr'pua,  s.  (stenos,  narrow, 
and  karpo$^  seed,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
ProtacfW, 

I Stexocuilcb,  sten-o-kilaa,  s.  (*fmos,  narrow,  and 
I cheiloi^  a lip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  pLmts:  Order, 
Myoporacete. 

I STKXOcnORlA,  sten-o-koWa,  s.  (ifenot,  close,  and 
I chorioHy  akin,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  oontractiou  of 
; , the  vagina. 

I Stenocioxopb,  sten-o-siVnops,  s.  (stesos,  narrow, 

I I Irion,  a {nllar,  and  opt,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genos  of 
j Decipod  Crustaceans : Family,  Brachynra. 

Sr£XOC<Et.ltrM,  st«n-o-se1e-Qm,  s.  (stesos,  narrow, 
and  keilot,  hollow,  Gr.  in  refnence  to  the  narrow 
ftirrowi  of  the  fruit)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous 
plants:  Suborder,  Orthospermte. 

Stexodacttlus,  8ten-o  dak'te-la^  s.  nar- 

row, dakiylot,  a finger,  Gr.)  A genus  of  reptiles : 
Family,  Geckoidie. 

' Stbxoderus,  stcn*«-de'nia,  a.  (sfanos,  narrow,  and 
dlrros,  akin,  Gr.)  A genua  of  ColMpteroua  in- 
sects : Family,  I^gicomes. 

Stf.xOOIUFHER,  ste-nog'ra-fur,  \ s.  (ifmos,  close, 

Stexographist,  ste-nt^ra-fist,/  narrow,  and 
ffTopho,  I write,  Gr.)  One  akillsd  in  the  art  of 
short-hand  writing. 
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I Stbxograpric,  sten-o-graf'ik,  \ a,  Pertsio-  i 

Stbxoorapbical,  sten-o-grafe-kal,)  ing  to  ste-  | 
nography ; exprv^d  in  ^hort-hand. 

Stkxoorapbt,  ste-nog'ra-fe,  s.  The  art  of  writing 
in  short-band,  in  which  characters,  or  at  least  ab- 
breviationa,  are  u.<mh1  for  whole  words. 

Stexootxb,  iten'o-Jine,  a (stewos  and  pyne,  a fe- 
male, Gr.  so  called  in  reference  to  the  sublobate  ’ 
lobes  o(  the  style.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  j 
T amiacew, 

Stbxolobiuk,  sten-o-lo'be-um,  s.  (sfemw,  narrow,  i 
and  lobot,  a lobe,  Gr.  in  refereuce  to  the  narrow 
linear  nliquose  capsule.)  A genua  of  plaata,  na- 
tives of  Peru : Older,  Bignoniaceie. 

Stkxolophub,  sten-d'O'fus,  a.  (stenos,  narrow,  and  , 
lophot,  a crest,  Gr.)  A genna  of  C'olaopteroua  in- 
sects: Family.  Carubidat. 

Stexombbsox,  sten-o-mes'son,  a (ttenot,  nairow, 
and  ssessow,  middle,  Gr.  in  nllusion  to  the  form  of 
the  flower.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Amaryl- 
lidacem. 

STBXorsTALinf,  sten-o-pet'a-lnm,  a (stenos,  nar- 
row, and  petiilom,  a petal.  Or.  on  aocuont  of  the 
petals  being  nsrrow.)  A genos  of  Cruciferoua 
plants : Suborder,  Notorhizea*.  I 

Stexopb,  iten'ops,  s.  (ttenot,  narrow,  and  opt,  the  ! 
countenance,  Gr.)  A genus  of  animals  allied  to 
the  Sloths : Family,  I.emnridje.  [ 

Stbxoftrrvb,  ste-nop'ter-us,  a (sfenos,  narrow,  | 
and  pteros,  a wing,  <tr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects : Family,  Cerambycki».  j 

Stbxopub,  sten'o-pua,  s.  (tifnot,  narrow,  and  pout,  \ 
a foot,  Gr.)  A genos  of  fresh-water  Ga.<iteropods,  > 
the  body  of  which  is  long  and  linear ; the  disc  very 
narrow  and  superior;  the  tentacnia  thickened  and  > 
elavate ; shell  thin,  nearly  discoid,  and  nearly  equal  , 
in  size  to  the  animal 

Stbxorhtxchub,  Bten-o-ring1(Qs,  t.  {ttenot,  nar- 
row, and  rhynchot,  a snout,  Gr.)  In  Zoology,  the 
small-nailed  Seal,  or  narrow-mtitzled  Sed,  tbs 
Phocus  lentonjrx  of  De  Blainville,  a subgenus  of 
Cetacea  of  the  Seal  fiunily ; also,  a genus  of  De- 
capod Crustaceans  of  the  family  Brachyura.  In 
Botany,  a genus  of  Orcbidcous  plants. 

StexoBTOMA,  sten-oa'to-ma,  t.  {ttenot,  narrow,  and 
ttoma,  mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in-  [ 
sects:  Family,  Steneirtra.  { 

STEXOSTOMm,  ste-noa'tn-mum,  «.  {ttenot,  narrow,  | 
and  ttoma,  a mouth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  nar-  | 
row  mouth  of  the  corolla)  A genns  of  plants, 
consisting  of  West  Indian  trees : Order,  Cinchoni-  i 
aces.  ! 

STBXOTRACiiSLVa,  sten-o-trak'e-lna, «.  (stefKM,  nar- 
luw,  and  tracbetot,  the  throat,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopteroos  insects : Family,  Stenelytra. 

Stext,  stent,  v.  a.  (Scottish,  fr^  ttynta,  to  shorten, 
old  Swed.)  To  confine;  to  restrain — (obsolete); 
To  the  ground  her  threw : yet  would  she  stent 
Her  bitter  rayllng  and  fools  reTlleinoaE — Spemter. 
— s.  in  Kent,  an  allowance  of  anything  is  called  a 
ttenij  Le.  * the  quantity  to  wbicb  they  are  stinted.' 
In  Papermaking,  the  technical  term  for  the  quantity  | 
given  out  to  each  woman  to  look  over. — See  Stint. 

Stektoriax,  atsn-to're-an,  a.  (from  Stentor,  a 
person  said  by  Homer  to  have  had  a voice  as  loud 
as  that  of  fifty  men.)  Extremely  kmd;  able  to  ' 
utter  a very  loud  sound. 

Stbxtoropuoxig,  steu-tor-o-fonlk,  a.  Speaking  , 
or  sounding  very  loud.  Slenior^Acmie  tube,  a 
speaking-tmropet. 
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I ^TKMDH,  slen'u.>i,  $.  (stemo$,  namm,  Or.)  A g«m$ 

I of  Col«opt^n>as  insecU : Tjp«  of  the  family  8te> 

I nide. 

: Step,  step,  «.  «.  {Happan^  attpptm^  Sax.)  To  make 
one  as  in  walking ; to  walk  Rrmrely ; to  f;o ; 

: to  walk  a little  disUnoe.  To  forfk^  to  move 

I or  come  forth.  To  step  tuide,  to  walk  to  a little 

distance  ; to  retire  from  company.  To  *Up  m or 
^ I tato,  to  advance  anddcnly  in ; to  enter  for  a riiort 
I time ; to  obtain  po5ae<t<sit)n  without  trouble.  To 
I *tep  backy  to  more  mentally ; to  carry  the  mind 

1 back  ;—r.  a.  to  set,  as  the  foot.  7b  ttep  a mast, 

I to  erect  and  secure  it  m its  proper  positioD,  in 

I readiness  for  setting  sail  ;-~S.  (sArp,  Sax.  stop, 

l>otch,)  a pace ; the  space  pas^  by  the  foot  in 
walking  or  running;  a eniall  space  or  distance; 
gradation  ; degree ; act  of  advancing ; print  of  the 
I foot;  gait;  pruc^ing ; measure;  action;  the 
roand  of  a ladder.  In  Architecture,  the  degree  or 
I grathrat  of  a stair,  compoeed  of  two  parte — the 
I tread  or  horiiontal  part,  and  the  riser  or  vertical 
^ part;  a stair.  In  Engineering,  a part  tbxt  re- 
ceives the  lower  gudgeem  of  an  upright  ehafr  ; 
called  also  a bearimp.  In  Nautic^  affaira,  the 
piece  of  timber  on  wlrich  a mast  or  capstan  stands ; 
any  piece  of  timber  haring  the  foot  of  another  fixed 
upright  in  it.  Sitp-ttotte,  a stone  laid  before  a 
door,  as  a stair  to  rise  on  in  catering  a bouse. 
Sup  (iSeop,  from  sUopassy  to  bereave,  Sax.)  ia  also 
' I used  as  a prefix,  implying  relationsbip  arising  out 
of  orphanage,  as  in  sUp-brother,  $tep-<kSd,  sUp- 
dame,  $Up~^tighier,  tUp-fetktr,  sUp-motker,  $tep~ 
I'  sitter,  ttep-e<m. 

STKPfiaitOMiA,  ste-fa-no'me-a,  s.  {tUpkasuma,  a 
crown,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Acalepfaana,  of  the  order 
Hydrostatics. 

Steppe,  step'pe,  ».  In  Russia,  and  some  other 
places,  a lar^  extent  of  uncultivated  flat  pasture 
land. 

Steppiivo,  step'ping,  s.  The  act  of  walking  or  mn* 
ning  by  steps.  tSteppiiuf^sUme,  a stone  to  as.Mst 
the  st^  in  a dhlicuJt  or  dir^'  way ; an  aid  or 
means. 

Strr,  ster.  An  affix  in  nouns,  such  as  wehster, 
spinster,  from  tho  Saxon  steore,  guidance,  direc- 
tion. 

STERcoEAOBors,  8ter«ko-ra'sfaiu,  a.  {stemreus, 
sSereoronw,  from  sCerrur,  dung,  Lat.)  Pertaining 
to  dung ; of  the  nature  of  dung. 

Stercoral,  eterlco-nd,  a.  In  Pathology,  pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  fceces,  as  ttercend 
ab.<icc!is. 

Stekcoraktst,  ster'ko-ran-irt,  \ t.  In  Eoclea- 

Stbrcorarian,  ster-ko-ra'rc-an,/  utkal  Uistoty, 
a name  of  reproach  given  to  one  of  those  dirines 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  aflirnted  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  eucharist  sufiered  the  same  changes 
as  other  food. 

Sttrcorart,  ster'ko-rar-e,  s.  A place  properly 
secured  from  the  weather  for  eontaming  dung. 

STP.KroRATiON,ster-ko-ra'shan,s.  (s(ercoro8o,  Lat.) 
Tho  net  of  manuring. 

Stbrcoriamisu,  ater-ko're-an-izm,  s.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Stercorians,  or  Stercoraiusts. 

Stercplia,  Bter-kule-a,  s.  (sSercuMttm,  a dunghill, 
Lat.  in  reference  to  the  fetid  smell  of  the  leaves 
and  Howen*  of  some  of  the  epecies.)  A geiraa  of 
plants:  Type  of  tire  order  Stercnliacne. 

Stercpliace,«,  stCT-ku-le-a'se-e,  s.  (rfereu/iV,  one 
of  the  genera.)  An  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 


composed  of  large  umbrageons  tropical  trees,  with 
simple  or  oomponnd  Imres,  and  axillary  panicles 
or  racemes  of  amall  white,  greemsfa,  or  bicwowh 
flowers;  calyx  naked;  dodduons;  petals  none, 
four,  five,  or  twentv ; anthers  bilocular;  styles 
equal  ia  number  to  the  crib  of  the  ovaiy ; cazpels 
four  or  five,  distinct. 

Strrb,  stere,  s.  In  the  new  system  of  measares  in 
France,  the  unit  of  solid  measure  = a cubic  metre, 
or  35.3165$L  imp.  cnbic  feet. 

Stbrbobata,  ste-re-o-ba'ta,  t.  In  Architactnre, 
the  lowest  diviitioD  in  an  order  of  cohnnna. — See  | 
PedeetaL  { 

Stbrkocaulok,  ster-e-o-kawOon,  s.  (stereos,  hard,  i 
and  hitdan,  a stem,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Lichens : 
Tribe,  CoenotfaalamL 

SrsEBOenROMT,  BtP-re-ok'ro-me,  s.  (strreos,  hard 
or  solid,  and  rkromn,  colour,  Or.)  A method  of 
painting  walls,  propo^  to  supers^e  fresco,  and  by 
which  the  matmal  can  be  consolidated  at  pleasure. 

Sterbooraphic,  Bter-e-o-graf'ik,  \ a.  (from  i 
Sterboobaphical,  8ter-«H>-grar'e-kal,r  Stereo-  I 
grapby.)  Made  or  done  according  to  the  rules  of  ' 
etrrcograpby.  StereoffT'ophie  proj^etion,  the  pro-  { 
jection  of  the  sphere  upon  the  phme  of  one  of  its  I 
great  circles,  the  eye  being  placed  in  the  pole  of  I 
that  circle. — See  Projection.  j 

Stbebooraphicallt,  ste-re-o-graf'e-kal-le,  ad.  | 
By  delineation  on  a plane.  ^ 

Stbhboorapiit,  ste-re-og'ra-fr,  s.  (stereos,  solid, 
and  prapho,  I write,  Gr.)  Tlut  branch  of  solid  I 
geometry  which  denwnstrmtee  the  properties,  and  : 
shows  tho  construction,  of  all  regnl^y-defined  ' 
soKds ; the  act  or  art  of  delineating  on  a : 
plane. 

Sterroristbr,  st«-re-om'e-tur,  s.  (stereos,  solid, 
and  rm-fron,  a measure,  Gr.)  In  HydrodynaniUs, 
an  inNtmment  fur  dcUTraioing  the  iqNaafW  gravity 
of  solid,  parous,  and  liquid  bodies.  An  instrument  | 
more  reocntly  invented  for  the  same  purpoue  is 
called  a coniometer. 

Stbrbowtrical,  ste-re-b-vMt're-kalfO.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  performed  by  stereometry. 

Stekeobetby,  ste-re-om'c-tre,  s.  (^reos,  solid, 
and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  The  mensuration  of 
solids,  or  the  finding  of  the  cubic  contents  of  bodies.  I 

Stereopea,  ste're-o-p^  s.  {sureot,  solid,  and  pout, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A grmu  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Stenelytra. 

Stkreotyjmical,  ste-re-o-tom'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  performed  by  stereotomy. 

Sterkotomt,  sto-re-ot'o-mc,  s.  (stereos,  solid,  and 
tome,  incision,  Gr.)  The  srience  of  cutting  solids  ; 
to  suit  certain  oonditioos  rrqaired  for  their  fonna.  i 

Stbreottpe,  ste're-o-tipe,  s.  (sfrreos,  fixed,  solid, 
and  typos,  type,  form,  Gr.)  Uterally,  a fixed 
metal  type;  hence,  a plate  of  fixed  or  solid  metal- 
lic types  for  printing  books;  the  art  of  making 
inch  plates  ; the  art  of  printing  with  such  plates ; 
also,  the  impression  ma^  by  such  plates,  as,  the 
book  is  printed  in  stereotype  a.  pertaiuiug  to  or 
done  by  stereotype,  as,  a stereotype  copy  of  the 
work ; — r.  a,  to  make  stereotype ; to  print  with 
stereotype, — hence,  a phrase  or  expreasion  which 
any  one  habitually  employs  is  caOed  * a stereotyped 
expression.* 

Sterbottpeb,  We're-o-ti-pur,  s.  One  who  makes 
stereotype. 

Stbrbottpooraphbb,  ste-re-o-ti-po^ra-frtr,  s.  A 
stereotype  printer. 
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STEBEO'nPOGBAPHY— STEKNACH1DJ-. 


STERSAG£~8TERKUM. 


I 8t£UEOttpooraphv«  Bte-re-o-U-pog'ra-fe,  $,  The 
art  of  gteraotypa  priatio^. 

! Stsbioka,  •te<rig'iaa,  «.  (Greek,  afnrk,  beeaoM  the 
larger  stamens  are  ooaxMOted  at  the  base  and  forked 
i attbatop^)  A genua  uf  Cradferoua  plonU : Sub- 
order, Notorliize*. 

Stbbilb,  eterli,  a.  (French,  r^ari/ta,  Lat.)  Barren 
or  unfruitful ; prodnctoi;  no  young  or  no  crop ; 
destitute  of  idnu  or  Bentiineut.  Steriltflow^Ty  tlie 
name  giren  by  Toumefort  to  Uioae  iloven  rrbicb 
bear  stamens  only. 

; Stebility,  sUr-ilVte,  s.  (Hari/W,  Fr.  lifrilUai, 

I IbU)  The  state  of  being  sterile ; barreuneis ; ; 
i tmpi^uctivenesw,  | 

' Steriuzb,  sterVHze,  v,  a.  To  make  sterile;  to  ; 
' exhaust  of  fertility.  I 

, 5TEitr4NO,  sterling,  a,  (probably  from  EasUrlings^  j 
or  East  Saxons,  « ho,  in  the  tune  of  the  Heptarchy, 
were  authorised  to  coin  money  of  the  le^  stan- 
; dard ; or  from  sfsora,  gnvanunent,  Sax.  a a.  the 
government  coin,  or  coming  up  to  the  vahie  of  the 
government  coin.)  Coined  in  full  proportioo  or 
weight;  applied  to  English  money,  as,  a pound 
$t€riing ; genuine ; pure ; of  excellent  quaKtr,  as, 

I a work  of  si<rlinff  merit ; — s.  English  coin ; atan- 
j dard  weight ; 

Sttrliaff  was  the  known  and  ai^novod  atandard  in  Ikig* 

huuL—jCfoiu. 

, it  aomatimea  ocoiin  for  the  s/«r/ie^,  or  defence  to 
I the  pier  of  a bridge.  the  smallest 

English  ooin  before  the  reign  ^ Edward  I,  It  waa 
I msrkod  with  a cross,  or  two  strokoa  crosswise,  so 
tbat,  upon  occasion,  it  might  be  cot  into  halfpence 
\ or  fartkingt^  \.e.four  ihtng$. 

Sterh,  stem,  a.  (siyrn.  Sax.  storr,  stsring,  $tdrng^ 
stubborn.  Germ.)  Austere ; severe  of  countenanoo 
ormauner;  harsh;  onrelonting;  bard;  adiictive; 

I rigidly  steadfost ; immovable ; 

Stem  virtue  Is  the  growth  of  ibv  soils.— ifenthoi. 

— $.  (probably  from  sfeom,  tbe  stem,  steorem,  the 
I steering-place,  Sax.)  the  hind  part  of  a ship  where 
1 the  rudder  is  plac^;  the  post  of  management; 

I direction — In  this  sense  helm  is  now  used ; 

And  sit  at  chief«at  Hem  of  public  weal. — Shake. 
tba  hinder  part  of  anything.  In  Sporting,  the 
I tail  of  a greyhound  or  wolf,  /(y  ike  sf^wi,  a 

j phrase  that  denotes  the  condition  of  a Teasel  which 

is  more  deeply  laden  abaft  than  forward.  AVam- 
I boards  loss  of  way  in  making  a tack.  To  rnttke  a 
j atom-board,  to  fall  back  from  the  point  gahved  on 
' tba  last  tack.  5tom-ciaaerj,  csonon  placed  in 
the  aAer-pirt  of  a ship,  and  pointing  backwards, 
i intended  to  annoy  any  vessel  in  punmit  of  her. 

I iStom-yi/af,  a rope  used  to  oonBiie  tbe  stem  of  a 

I vessel  to  a wharf,  jetty-head,  dec.  Stem-frame, 

I the  sevend  pieces  ot'  timlior  tbat  form  the  stem  of 
a ship.  Stem-port,  a port  or  opening  in  tbe  stent 
cf  a ship.  < Sttm-poet,  a long  stra^ht  piece  of 
timber  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  sus- 
tdu  Uie  rudder.  Steru-tkeets,  that  part  of  a boat 
contained  between  the  stem  and  tba  aftermost  seat 
of  tbe  rowers.  Atom-way,  tbe  movement  of  a 
vessel  backward. 

Steuba,  ater'na,  «.  The  Tema,  a genus  of  birds  be- 
longing  to  the  Ixiridie,  or  Gall  famSy. 
SraBiTACiilDAt,  ater-nak^e-da,  s.  (afemocAus,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A family  of  Apodal  fishes,  with 
linear,  eompresaad,  aaguiUiform,  and  often  with 
I einall  scales. 


Stkunage,  8tem't\je|  s.  Tlia  steerage  or  steni.— 
Obsolete.  \ 

Qrimple  your  minds  to  etemofe  of  this  nsrr, 

Ann  leave  your  England  as  duad  mldniglit  still.— Atoli's. 

Stkrn AL,  steKoal,  a.  (from  sfemofi,  the  breast-boiie, 
Gr.)  Pertaining  to  the  breast-bone. 

STKBNAtoiA,  ster-nal'je-a,  $,  (stomon,  the  stemmn, 
and  nlffoSf  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain  about 
the  sternum. 

Stkbrapsie,  atam-ap'sis,  «.  A genus  of  Msec-  | 
branchiate  Annelides : Family,  Thala».«umenidaL 

Sternarcul's,  stor-ndrk'us,  s.  A genus  of  fishes : • 
Tyy«  of  the  family  Stcmachids.  ] 

STEH?niBRr,iA.  steru-ber'jc-a,  r.  (in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  botanist,  Count  Casper  Sternberg.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Amaiyllidacese.  Also,  a 
singular  genus  of  fossil  plants  ftism  the  Coal  forma- 
tion, called  Columuaria  by  Sternberg. 

Sterxbebgite,  stem-ber'Jite,  r.  (in  honour  of  ■ 
Count  Caspar  Stcmbei^  of  Pragxie.)  A iniiteml  : 
which  occurs  generally  in  implanted  crystals,  at-  ! 
tached  to  the  matrix  latemllT,  so  as  to  form  rose* 
like  s^i^regattons ; colour,  pinabbeck-brown ; lus- 
tre, in  some  parts,  highly  metalKo.  Composition — 
silver,  3S.li  * iron,  B6.0;  sulphur,  30.0:  sp>  gr. 
iJi  to  4.25  ; hardness  = 1.0  to  1.6. 

Stebkbd,  stemd,  a.  In  compounds,  having  a stem  > 
of  a particnlar  shape,  as,  square-storwed!,  plnk- 
stomoef,  Ac. 

Stbrbly,  stemie,  nd  (frmn  the  adjective  Stem.) 
in  a stern  m-mtiHr ; severely. 

Stkrxbost,  stem'moste,  a.  {stem  and  m<Mf.)  Fur* 
thest  in  the  roar ; farthest  astern. 

Sterrukss,  stem'nea,  s.  Severity  of  look  or  of 
manners;  auatexenass;  rigour. 

Stkuxodtma,  Bter-no-dinVa,  s.  (.tierwoa,  the 
sternum,  and  ocfyrie,  pain,  Gr.)  The  tame  as 
Stemalgia. 

Stkbsox,  ster'nnn,  «.  (Greek.)  See  Stemnm,  the 
word  chiefly  or  wholly  nsed. 

Sternopttx,  ster-nop'tiks,  s.  A genns  of  fishes 

« with  short  brrwd  bodies,  but  excessively  tliin  and 
subpellucid;  the  head  and  eyes  large:  Family, 
Salmonidse. 

£TER50THA:RiTa,  stcr-uo-tAe'nu,  a A snbgenos  of 
Einvtlie,  or  River  Tortoises,  being  a section  of  the 
genus  Emys. 

Sterwum,  ster'otun,  r.  (the  Latin  form  of  s/*rm*n,  ' 
the  breast-bone,  Gr.)  Tbe  breaat-bone.  It  con- 
stitutes the  anterior  paries  of  the  thoracic  covilr  : 
in  man;  it  is  articulated  laterally  with  the  divide  ' 
and  the  seven  superior  or  sternal  ribs,  ami  termi- 
nated below  by  tbe  ansiform  oartiluge.  Sterno- 
cfortotfArr,  designsting  in  articulstiou  whidi  exi»ts 
between  the  sternum  and  dadcle.  .^tmso-ctow/o- 
wostoidsas,  a muscle  arising  from  tbe  stmimit  of 
tbe  sternum  and  the  sternal  p>rtioi>  of  the  daviclc, 
and  inserted  into  tbe  mastoid  prooesa  of  tbe  tem- 
poral bone;  it  tuma  the  bead  to  one  aide,  and 
hrnds  it  forward.  Stemo-cosial,  pertaining  to  tbe 
stemnm  and  the  ribs;  applied  partieolirly  to  a | 
muscle  lying  on  each  ride  of  the  oiider  surface  of  h 
the  sternum,  upoh  the  cartilagee  of  the  third,  ;l 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  Slemo-kpoiJeus,  a i 
mussle  arising  foom  the  sternum,  and  inserted  iiitv  j 
tbe  08  hyqides  r it  depresses  tlie  laryux,  and  fur-  I 
nishee  a fixed  point  for  the  depreseaxe  of  the  jaw.  | 
S/ento-tkyrou/ms,  a mosole  ai^ng  from  the  ster-  j 
niun,  and  inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilaige : it  I 
draws  tlte  larynx  downwards.  ' 
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8TEBNUTATI0N— STEWARD. 


STEWARDSHIP— STICHOMETBY. 


Sternvtatiok,  sUr>DQ>u'8han,  $.  {ttfmuiiitio, 
! fiDin  $tfmuo,  I sneeze,  Lat.)  The  art  of  sneezing. 

Sterkttativk,  ster-nu'ta-tir,  a.  Haring  the  qua>« 
litjr  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

Sternutatort,  ster->no'ta>tor-e,  a.  Stomntatire; 
— a substance  that  provokes  sneezing. 

I Sterquilirovs,  ster-kwil’e-nus,  a.  (t/er^i7tini>m, 

I a dunghill,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  a dnngfaUl;  hence, 
mean ; dirtr ; paltrr  ; 

! Nov, anj  rascal  Is  lleensed  to  dirt  In 

I the  faces  of  aorerdgn  princes  In  open  printed  langnsge. 

—Zfoiw/t  (16tU> 

Stertokioi’9,  ster-to're>ns,)  a.  (sterfo,  I snore, 

Stertorous,  stert'o-nis,  / Lat)  Snoring.  In 
Patbolc^,  the  heavy  breatlung  of  a comatose  pa- 
tient. 

Sterve,  sterv,  e.  n.  Germ.)  Topoish; 

Uritomait 

Released  her,  that  else  was  like  to  stenv, 

I Throuifh  enwl  knife,  that  her  dears  heart  did  kerve. 

— <8,pawer. 

I to  starve. — Obsolete  in  both  senses. 

Stst,  stet,  (Latin,  it  may  stand.)  A word  written 
I on  a proof-abeet  when  the  wo^  marked  to  be 

I deleted  or  altered,  are  to  remain  as  printed  or 

written.  In  Law,  $Ut  prooutm^  an  enti7  on  the 
roll,  in  the  nature  of  a judgment,  that  by  consent 
of  the  parties  all  farther  proceedings  may  ba 
stayed. — lAuk'$  Pmet. 

Stbtuoscope,  stetA'o-skope,  s.  (sfetAos,  the  breast, 
and  shppeo,  1 examine,  Gr.)  A surgical  instra- 
I ment  for  examining  the  ooodition  of  the  thoracic 
organs  in  tba  living  stata.  Thia  is  an  iU-cbosen 
term,  sinoe  its  apf^cation  is  not  confined  to  the 
breast,  and  tbe  termination  scope  doea  not  well 
express  its  use.  PAoaopAoms,  or  aound-oonductor, 
would  be  preferable. 

j Stetea,  ste've-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  P.  Esteve,  a 
I Spanish  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century.)  A 
genus  of  Composite  plants:  Suborder,  Tubr^orm 

Stevcr,  ste'm,  s.  (sfefnMn,  to  call.  Sax.)  An 
outtvy ; a clamour.—  Obsolete, 
j Strvrnia,  ste-ve-ne'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Christian 
I Steven,  oounselkv  of  the  Univerrity  of  Moscow.) 
A genus  of  Cruaferous  plants,  natives  of  Siberia : 
Su^rder,  Plenrorhizese. 

Stetehdia,  ste-ven'de-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Edward 
! Stevens.  late  consul  for  the  United  States  at  St- 
' Domingo.)  A getma  of  plants,  natives  of  St. 
j Domingo  \ Order,  Cinchonacee. 

] Stew,  s^  v.  a.  (efirrer,  Fr.  sfw/^ire,  ItaL  stoorea, 
Dutch,  f^m  itoo/^  a stove.)  To  seethe  in  a moist 
heat  with  little  water ; to  Ijoil  slowly,  or  with  a 
I rimmering  heat e.  n.  to  be  seethed  in  a slow 

gentle  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture  ; — ».  meat 
^wad ; a bagnio  ; a bothoose ; 

I Aa  buminir  Etna  from  his  botUng  Hm 

) Doth  belch  out  flames. — 

I a brothel,  or  boose  of  prostitution:  generally, 

' tbongfa  not  always,  used  in  a plural  form  in  tbU 

I aaose; 

I have  seen  oormptloQ  holt  and  bubble 
' TUI  it  o'emm  the  Mrw. — iiKaJu. 

i a prostitntc ; a store  pond,  <x  small  pond  where 

'i  fish  are  kept  for  the  tahle^ — (obsolete  in  tbe  last 

two  senses);  confusion,  as  when  tbs  air  is  full  of 
dust — (local  in  this  ssuse.)  Stetc^ptm^  a pan  in 
which  things  are  stewed. 

Steward,  stu'drd,s.  (probably  from  tbe  Sax.  atetir, 
or  stole,  place,  and  tmircl,  gtumlianahip.)  A su- 
I perinlrodent  of  another’s  affairs;  .an  ntHoer  of 
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stata,  aa,  ford  Mgh  ttotean/,  stoirortf  o/  the 
hold,  dec.  Steward  of  4$irotlafid!,  in  ancient  times,  { 
an  officer  of  the  highat  dignity  and  trust : ba  had  j 
not  only  the  administratiem  of  the  crown  revennea,  ; 
but  the  chief  overright  of  all  the  ai£rirs  of  the  | 
household,  and  the  privilege  of  the  first  plsce  in  i 
tbe  army  next  to  the  king;  from  thia  the  roynl  , 
house  of  Stuart  took  its  surname,  but  the  office  , 
waa  sank  on  their  advanoement  to  the  crown. — 
Erskine,  In  Colleges,  an  officer  who  providca  food 
for  tbe  students,  and  superintends  tbe  concerns  of  ' 
the  kitchen.  In  a ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  is  | 
appointed  by  tbe  purser  to  distribute  provisioas  to 
tbe  officers  and  crew : in  other  sbipa,  a person 
who  soperintends  the  provisious  snd  Uquors,  snd 
supplies  the  table.  In  Scriptnre  and  Theology, 
figuratively,  a minister  of  Christ,  whose  duty  is  to  ; 
dispense  the  provirions  of  the  gospel r.  a.  to  1 
manage  as  a steward.— Obsolete  in  this  sense.  ’ 
Did  he  thus  requite  his  mother’s  care  la  ettwurdin^ 
the  state  t—FulUr. 

Stewardship,  stu'drd-abip,  «.  Tbe  office  of  a 
steward.  i 

Stbwartrt,  stn'drt-re,  s.  Tbe  act  or  office  of  over-  ‘ 
aering  or  snperintending.  ' 

The  iicirartry  of  provisions. — Tbohs.  I 

In  SooUand,  synonymous  with  county  in  Englsivd.  j | 
The  word  ertuntv  oceurring  in  any  ftiture  or  ezlstinx  i 
act,  shall  oompnbend  and  apply  to  any  stawertry  In  ; 
Scotland. — 1 1 MT.  c.  30.  j 

Stewed,  stude,  pari.  a.  (from  Stew.)  Gently  j 
boiled ; seethed  m beat  and  moisture,  as  ttewed  . 
meat.  { 

Stkwimo,  stnlng,  s.  The  act  of  aeething  alowly.  i 
Stewish,  stulah,  a.  Sniting  a brothel 
Stheria,  s(4en'e-a,  s.  {ttkemoe,  strength,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  exoeas  of  rigidity  in  the  animal  tiasues ; 
exoeas  of  organic  action ; andue  exaltation  of  tbe 
phenomena  of  life. 

Sthenic,  stken'ik,  a.  Exhibiting  the  characters  of^  m 
or  induced  by  stbenia.  1 

Stuenoptra,  shken-op'e-ra,  s.  (stkenos,  strength,  j 
and  ppra,  fever,  Gr.)  InflLsmmatory  fever. 
Stibadicm,  Bti-ba'de-um,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a large  couch  in  tbe  shape  of  a half- 
moon, made  use  of  at  entertsinments  to  h<^  all 
tbe  guests. 

Stibial,  BtibVal,  a.  (ri^  antimony,  Lat) 

Antimonial ; like,  or  luving  the  qualities  of, 
antimony.  i 

Stibiarian,  stib-e-a're-an,  i.  (ifrfriwm,  ontifflony,  I 
Lat)  A cant  term  for  a violent  person.— Not  | 
in  use.  | 

Stibiatbd,  sUb'e-ay-ted,  o.  Impregnated  with 
antimony. 

Stibium,  stib'e-nm,  s.  (Latin.)  Antimony ; hence,  I 
Berzelius  described  tbe  sntimonious  and  antimoiM  ' 
acids  under  the  names  stibious  and  stiUc.  i 

Stica,  sUlta,  s.  In  Arclusology,  a Saxon  coin,  in 
value  about  half  a farthing. 

Stich,  stik,  t.  (sfichos,  a row  or  vene,  Gr.)  A | 
verse ; a row  of  trees.  I 

SncHOMANCT,  stik'o-man-se,  s.  (rizchos,  a line,  and  | 
maatozo,  divinatkm,  (jt.)  Divination  by  lines  or 
passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard : it  has  also 
been  called  hibliomamqi,  and  sorfes  bibUem.  \ 

SncHOMETRT,  stik-omVtre,  $.  {etiehoe,  a line,  and  I 
metron,  measure,  Gr.)  A catajogue  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  with  the  number  of  verses  which  each 
book  contains.  j 


Stick,  atik,  «.  (sticcoy  Sax.  sHtUy  Dan.  stiecay  ItaL  i 
a<Mi^  Germ.)  A piece  of  wood,  amall  and  long ; 

' the  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a tree  or  shrub ; a 
stair ; a post,  beam,  or  rafter ; manj  instruraenta 
which  are  long  and  slender  are  called  sticks,  as  a 
^ oompontor’s  Mtich ; a thrust  or  stab.  Stick  of 
ee2r,  the  number  twentj-dve ; a bind  contains 
ten  sticks ; — e.  a.  (sticon,  sKcioa,  Sax.  pret.  and 
^t  part.  ifHcib,)  to  pierce;  to  stab;  to  cause  I 
to  enter,  as  a pointed  instrument — hence,  to  kill  ! 
by  piercing ; to  thrust  in ; to  fasten  or  cause  to  ! 
I ^main  by  piercing,  as,  to  ilkk  a pin  on  the  sleere;  | 

I to  fasten,  bjf  causing  to  adhere,  as  a plaster ; to 

i set ; to  fix  in ; to  set  with  something  pointed ; to 
on  a pointed  instrument,  as,  to  an  apple 
on  a foric; — r.  n.  to  adhere;  to  bold  to  by  clearing 
to  the  surface  ; to  be  united  ; to  be  inseparable  * 
to  ding  fast  to;  to  rest  with  the  memory;  to 
abide ; to  stop ; to  hesitate ; to  scruple ; to  rc- 
j main; 

I bad  most  need  of  bleMing,  and  amen 
Stack  la  my  throat.— 

to  cause  difficulties  or  scruples ; to  cause  to  hesi- 
tate; to  be  stopped  or  hindered ; to  be  embarrassed 
I or  pusslod;  to  adhere  dosely  in  friendship  and 
‘ aficction. 

There  la  a friend  that  atiekttk  closer  than  a brother. — 
iVoo.  x»Ul. 

To  stick  to  or  6y,  to  ndliere ; to  dose.  To  stick 
spy  to  dwell  upon — (not  degant).  To  stick  ovT, 

' to  project ; to  be  prominent ; to  refuse  com- 
pliance. Stick  laCy  lac  or  lac  ream,  which  still  sd- 
! heres  to  the  sticks  or  twigs  of  the  tree  from  which 
it  has  exuded : it  ia  of  ooarser  quality  than  abdl 
lac.  Gold  sticky  a name  given  to  the  two  colonels 
of  Life  Guards,  whoee  duty  it  is  to  be  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  sorereign  on  all  state 
' occasiona.  These  officers  do  duty  for  a month 
I alternately,  the  one  on  duty  being  called  the  gM 
ttick  the  field  officer  of  the  life 

; Goards,  when  on  duty,  U called  sihtr  stick.  The 
I tern  originated  in  the  soverdgn  presenting  the 
colonel  of  the  life  Guards  with  a gM  stick  on  his 
I receiving  the  r^ment. 

StiCKiHKsa,  stik'e-nea,  s.  The  quality  which  makes 
a Bubatance  adhere  to  a plana  snrfrice ; adhesive- 
ness ; glutinousness ; tenadty. 

Stickle,  stik'kl,  v.  n.  (Dr.  Johnson  oonddere  this 
word  as  derived  from  the  practice  of  prise-fighters, 
who  placed  seconds  with  staffs  or  sticks  to  inter- 
pose on  the  oocasioo.)  To  take  part  with  one  side  or 
another;  to  contend  for;  to  contest;  to  altercate; 
j to  trim ; to  play  fast  and  loose ; to  pass  from  one 

I side  to  the  other ; — v.  a.  to  arbitrate>-(ob6olete 

I as  an  active  wrb). 

Here  Weover,  s«  a flood  affecting  godly  peace, 

Ilia  place  of  speech  resigns,  and  to  the  muse  refrri 
Tbe  nearing  of  tbs  cause,  to  stieUs  all  these  stln.— 

/Vuyton. 

Stiekle-baeky  the  popular  name  of  two  small  fisUca 
of  the  genua  Gsaterosteiui. 

Stickler,  stiklor,  s.  A sidesman  to  a fencer ; a 
second  to  a duelist ; one  who  stands  to  judge  a 
oombat : an  obstinate  contender  abont  anything ; 
fbnneriy  an  officer  who  cut  wood  fur  the  priory  of 
Ederoee,  within  the  king’s  parks  of  Clarendon. 

Sticky,  stik'e;  a.  Usving  the  quality  of  adhering 
to  a surface;  adbeaire;  gluey;  visdd;  glutinous; 
tenacious. 

SnCTA,  stik'ts,  s.  (Hiktos,  dotted,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Lichens : Tribe,  Cwnothnlnmi. 
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Snens,  stik'tia,  #.  (stottoe;  spotted,  Or.  from  the 
punctiform  appearance  of  many  of  the  species.)  A 
genus  of  minute  gregarious  Fungi : Tribe^  Hymeno^ 
mycetes. 

SriDDr,  Btid'de,  «.  (|ted^o^  IceL)  An  anvil ; also, 
a smith's  shop. — Not  in  use,  or  locuL 

Stiff,  stif,  a.  (sfi/J  Sax.  iicif  Germ,  sf^y  Swed* 
and  Dutch.)  Not  eatily  bmt;  not  flexible  or 
pliant ; not  flaccid ; rigid  ; not  liquid  or  fluid ; 
thick  and  tenadotts;  inspissated;  strong;  violent; 
impetuoua  in  motion,  as  a stiff  gale ; hardy ; 
stubborn ; not  easily  subdued ; ol^inate ; per- 
tinodous;  firm  in  perseverance  or  resistance; 
harsh  ; formal ; consigned  ; afliected  ; starched ; 
not  easy  or  natursL  Stff  vusely  among  seamen, 
one  that  will  bear  suffident  sail  without  danger  of 
oversetting.  Stiff-Aeartedy  obatinate ; stabbom  ; 
cootomadona.  &ff-neckody  same  as  stiff-hearted. 

Stiffen,  stifn,  v.  a,  (^$ti/tassy  Sax.  stgvam,  Dutch, 
sfr'mer,  Dsn.  stei/cHy  Germ.)  To  make  stiff  or 
inflexible ; to  make  torpid ; to  make  mwe  thick  or 
viscid  r.  n.  to  become  stiff ; to  become  )ee«  flex- 
ible and  more  rigid ; to  become  leas  fluid ; to  be- 
come leas  tender  or  yielding ; to  grow  more  obsti- 
nate; 

Romi’  !T>nl*  we  sen 

Orow  bard  and  suyen  wlUi  adversity. — Drjficn. 

Stiffenino,  stiTuing,  i.  Anything  nscil  to  make 
a substance  more  tUck  or  obstinate. 

Stiffly,  stifle,  ad.  Firmly;  strongly;  rigidly;  ob- 
stinately; with  stubbornness;  proudly;  haughlUy, 
as,  be  iMhaved  stiffig. 

Stiffness,  stifnes,  s.  Rigidity;  inflexibinty ; 
hardness ; inaptitude  to  bend  or  move  ; tor|>itude ; 
thickness ; tension,  as,  the  stiffness  of  a cui^ ; nb- 
atinacy ; stubbornness ; contumaciousbess ; for- 
mality of  manner;  constraint;  affected  predsinn ; 
rigorousnesB ; banhness ; affected  or  oonstraiaed 
Tuanner. 

Stifle^  sti'fi,  p.  a,  (etotfffer,  Ft.)  To  suffocate; 
to  stop ; to  oppress ; to  stop  the  breath  tempo- 
lanly,  as^  to  stj^  with  kisses ; to  extinguish, 
check,  or  restrain ; to  deaden ; to  quench  ; to  stip- 
preaa  or  conceal;^,  that  part  of  the  hind  leg  of 
a hone  which,  advances  towards  his  belly,  nmilar 
to  tbe  Small  cramp-bone  in  a leg  of  mutton ; a 
disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a horse  or  other  animal 

Stioma,  stig'ma, s.  (Greek.)  Abrand;  amark  witha 
buming-lron;  dnymsrkofiiifamy;  anything  which 
destroys  repotati^  In  Botany,  tbe  upper  extrem- 
itr  of  the  style  without  a cuticle,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  has  almost  uniformly  a humid  and 
pspilloee  surface:  it  is  the  part  Upon  which  tlis 
pollen  falls,  and  where  it  is  stimulstcd  into  the 
production  of  the  pollen  tubes,  which  are  mdis- 
pcnsoble  to  the  art  of  impregnation.  In  Path- 
ology, a small  red  speck  in  ibc  skin,  occarioning 
no  elevation  of  tbe  cuticle. 

SnoxANTnuB,  stig-man'lAus,  s.  (fttigTHOt  and  on- 
tkos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  tbe  large  stigma.) 
A genua  of  plants ; Order,  C1nchonac«e. 

Stiovapiitllum,  stig-ma-flllum,  s.  (sti/rma,  and 
phglUniy  a leaf,  Gr.  the  stigma  being  foliaoeous,) 
A genus  of  pbnts:  Order,  Mslpigliiacew. 

Stioxaria,  stig-ma're-a,  s.  {stigma,  Or.  from  its 
dotted  stem.)  A genus  of  aquatic  fowil  plants 
found  in  the  Coal  formation,  having  steins  with  long 
cylindrical  leaves  spread  out  at  right  angles  to  tl>o 
axis,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  attached  bv 
a kind  of  ball  and  socket  process:  thev  are  of  verv 
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freqtkcnt  oecnrresoe  io  the  ironstones,  shales,  and 
sandstones  of  the  Coal  fonnatMos  of  SooUand. 
StiomasotAi  8tif;-ma-ro'ts,  s.  (st^sio,  and  rote,  a 
wheel,  LaL  in  allusion  to  the  rased  stigmas.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  nativea  of  : Order,  Flaoonr* 
tiace^ 

BtIOMa^  stig'ina-ta,  a.  In  Tbeolopcal  langnage, 
the  msrlu  of  the  wounds  of  our  Saviour.  In  En> 
tomology,  spiracles  6mn  which  the  trschc  of  in- 
sects commence. 

Stiomatio,  stig-matlk,  \ a.  Marked  with  a 
BflOMATiCAL,  stig-matVkal,/  stigma,  or  with 
something  reproachfiil  to  reputation;  impressed 
with  infamy  or  reproach. 

Stiouatic,  atig-matlk,  s.  A notonoos  profligate 
or  criminal  who  been  branded ; one  who  bears 
abont  him  the  mariu  of  infamy  or  punishment ; 
one  on  whom  nature  has  set  a maik  of  disgraoe. — 

I Kot  used. 

I Fool  ismelidk  that's  more  than  theo  eanst  tell.— 

StlOMATlOALLT,  stig-mat'e>kal-Ie,  ad.  With  a 
i mark  of  infamy  or  deformity. 

SnoMATiXB,  stig'ma-tUe,  r.  a.  To  mark  with  a 
i brand ; to  set  a mark  of  disgraoe  on ; to  disgrace 
i by  some  mark  of  reproach  or  infamy. 

I SnoMca,  stig'mnts  #.  (iriymo.  Or.)  A genus  of 
' Hyroenopteroua  insects  j Family,  Crabronid*. 
SrioomitA,  atig-o-me'na,  s.  a mark,  in 

allorion  to  the  r^uUr  annular  dots  of  the  fila- 
meats.)  A genus  of  Algse : Order,  Confervacess. 
HriLAOiNACBJt,  stil-a-je-na'ee-e,  a (tdlaffo,  one  of 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 

I oonaisting  ^ trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  ooria- 
I oeooa  leaves ; stipules  twin,  and  deciduous ; 
flowers  minute,  and  in  axillary  scaly  spikes ; calyx 
two,  three,  or  five-parted;  no  corolla;  stamens 
j two  or  more,  arising  from  a tumid  receptacle ; an- 
I there  innate,  and  usually  two-lobed;  ovary  free, 
and  one  or  two- celled;  ovules  antn^,  and  sus- 
peoded  in  pain ; fruit  drupaoeoua. 

BriLAOO,  ati-la'go,  t.  (perhaps  from  tlie  length  of 
the  style.)  A genus  of  plants : Typo  of  the  order 
Stilafflnaosm. 

' Stilab. — See  Stylar. 

SrtLBiTS,  srill^  ff.  (from  sttfbo,  I gUtter,  Gr.  in 
r^erence  to  the  ddning  appearaooe  of  the  stone.)  A 
mineral  of  a white,  grey,  red,  or  brown  ccdoor,  and 

I { ritreoQS  lustre ; tniudnceot.  A spedmen  of  the 

I I led  stUbita  from  £hun barton  was  found  by  Dr. 
Tbomaoo  to  consist  of  rilica,  62.50;  alumina, 
17.87;  Ume,  11.62:  water.  18.45:  sp.  gr.  2.0 
to  2.2;  hardness  = 8-5  to  4.0. 

|:  Stilbospoba,  atil-bos'po-ra,  s.  (rtilbOy  I shine,  and 
1 1 •porott  a sponile,  Or.)  A genua  of  Fungi : Tribe, 

1 1 Coniomyeelea. 

; STlLBnM,  81111)001,  $.  (iriAot,  shining,  Gr.)  A genus 

I of  Fungi  ] Order,  Hymenomyoetea. 

' Stilb,  st^  A a step,  a Udder,  Sax.  stet’A 

I ; Dan.)  A step,  or  set  of  steps,  for  paaang  the  di- 
ll vision  between  one  enclosure  and  anoU^.  In 
Architecture,  the  vertical  pieoe  in  framing  or  pan- 
i I nelling. — See  also  StylA 

I I STiLBTTO,ste-let'to,  A(Italian,  dkn.of  ariZo,  a^le, 
1 1 a dagger.)  A small  dagger  with  a round  pointed 
{ blade ; a pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet 
I holes  in  working  muslin. 

i STiUCrs,  stire-kua,s.  (sdfe,adrop,Gr.?)  A genus 
r of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Cuntudse. 

\ Stiute. — Sea  Stylite. 


Still,  stil,  v.  a.  (sriUon,  Sax.  stiUen,  Germ.  | 

Sw^)  To  silence;  to  quiet;  toappesM;  to  make  | 
motionless  f^stUlo^  I drop.  Lot.)  to  distil n.  i 
to  fall  in  drops— ^obsolete  in  this  sense); 

His  soeptre  'gsinst  the  iptnuid  he  threw,  I 

And  tears  from  him  which  mov'd  sU  the  crew.—  i 
ChapHtam.  I 

— >n.  silent;  quiet;  calm;  motionless;  gentle;  | 
not  loud ; ooastant  or  oontinual— (oheolete  in  this  i 
Bgnification):  | 

1,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And  by  ttiU  practice  learn  to  know  the  meaning.-  ' 
TUut  ' 

— odL  till  DOW ; nevertheless  ; in  an  increasing 
gree ; always ; continually ; after  that ; in  oontin« 
nance ; — a calm ; silence ; 

Herne  the  hunter  — 

Doth  all  the  wtnter-tlma.  at  itiU  of  midnight, 

W^k  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  hornA— Aoi*. 

a vessel  used  in  distillation.  StUl-h<jr%  dead  it  ' 
the  birth ; abortive,  as  a sftff-hom  poem.  Still- 
bvmy  to  bum  in  the  process  of  distillation,  as,  to  . 
$iiU-bym  brandy,  a tenn  in  printing 

for  such  things  as  are  without  animal  life.  Still-  | 
stmdy  absence  of  motion. 

The  tide  swelled  up  unto  hta  height, 

Then  roakoaa  ttiilitamd,  ranulng  neither 

SriLLAxmous,  stil-la-tish'us,  a.  (stifZorilnis,  laL)  , 
Falling  in  drops ; drawn  by  a still. 

Stillatobt,  stilla-tor-e,  a An  alembic; 

In  all  ttiOaiarU*,  the  vaponr  U turned  baok  upon  Itselt;  ; 
by  the  eoooonter  of  the  sides  of  the  ttiUatorg.—BMm. 
a Uboratory. 

All  offieea  that  requlrs  beat,  aa  kitchens^  ttiOmlcriu.-^  i 
WiMOft.  ' 

Stillbd,  stild,  part.  a.  Calmed ; appeased ; quieted ; 
distUleiL  . 

water.— AwtcI  (1580).  I 

Sttllbr,  stillur,  s.  One  who  stills  or  quietA  ' 

Stillicidb,  stilifr-side,  t.  (sfiWci/nna,  from  stflfo, 
a drop,  and  cado,  I fall,  Lat.)  A oontinuoua  fril-  I 
ing  or  suoccesion  of  drops.  « 

The  «h7iwMte*  of  water.—Aw)0a.  ' 

Stillicidious.  stil-Ie-ridVns,  a.  Falling  in  drops. 
Stillikgia,  atil-lin'je-s,  a (in  honoor  of  Dr.  B«- 
jamin  StUlingfleet,  an  English  butanist.)  A genua 
of  plants : Order,  Enphorbisces. 

Stillukss,  stil'nes,  s.  (from  Still.)  Cahn ; quiet- 
ude; rilencSi. 

Stilly,  stine,  ad.  (from  Still.)  Silently;  gently: 
calmly.  I 

STiLPitomcLAH,  etilp-nom'e-lsn,  a (sti^wios,  jit- 
tering, and  meloHy  ink.  Or.  in  reference  to  the  dark 
colour  and  glittering  appearance  of  the  atonu)  A 
mineral  which  occurs  in  crystaline,  lameDar,  and 
fibrous  masses ; ooloitr  greenish  or  black ; streak 
greenish  to  liver-brown ; lustre  vitreouA  Analysis 
by  KammeUberg— silk^  46.5(X);  protoxide  of 
iron,  33.892 ; alumina,  7.100;  lime,  0.197;  mag-  | 
nesia,  1.888;  water,  7.00:  sp.  gr.  8.27  to  8.4;  ! 
hardness  = 8.0  to  4.0. 

SnLPMOBiDBBiTB,  stilp-tto-sid'er-its,  a 

glittering,  and  ndtro$,  iron,  Gr.)  A mineral  which 
oocors  in  botryoidal  groups,  massive  and  dsntritic ; 
of  a black  or  brownish-black  colour,  with  a splen- 
dent lustre  both  internally  sad  externally ; freo- 
tore  oooeboidal ; opaque ; bnttle ; streak  yeUowiak- 
browTL  Composition— oxide  of  iron,  80.50 ; athca, 
2.86;  water,  16.00:  sp.  gr.  8.6  to  8.65;  hard- 
ness — 4.5. 
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STILT— 8TINK. 


STINKARD— STIPULARIA. 


Stilt,  stilt,  $.  (tteUj  Dotch,  to  go  cm  eratcbes, 
Sneo-Goth.)  A prop  with  * rest  for  the  fbot,  osed 
in  pairs  for  walking  in  a raised  poation.  In  Archi* 
tectare,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  starUng  of 
a bridge.  In  Scotland,  a crutch ; also,  the  handle 
of  a pkmgb  ;—9,  a,  to  raise  on  atUu ; to  eievato, 
as  on 

TbU  aotiok  pielade  of  groteaqne  erents, 

Where  dwarfs  are  often  rtilud. — yem»g. 

Stxmmt,  stim'mi,  s.  (Greek.)  A aubstanoe,  probablj 
antimon/,  which  the  ancients  nsed  to  apply  to 
I their  eyelids,  for  the  purpoee  of  contrsctiDg  them, 

I and  thoa  pving  their  eyea  an  appearance  of  large- 
I nesa,  which  waa  eoniidered  a mark  of  beantr. 

STtMULANT,  stim'o-laot,  a.  (sfMNt&ms,  Let)  In 
Pharmacy,  calculated  to  exdte  or  atimulato  tho 
organic  action  of  the  nrious  systems  of  the  ani- 
mal economy ; — s.  a medicine  wbkh  produces  such 
I ezdted  action.  StatmlanU  are  general  or  topical, 

I according  as  they  affect  the  whole,  or  only  a par- 
I Ucnlar  part. 

i Stimulate,  stim'u-late,  e.  a.  ($thnuh,  I goad,  I 
exdte,  Lat)  To  prick;  to  goad;  to  exdte  by  a 
physical  or  intellectual  stimnlus. 

Stimulatiok,  stim-u-la'abun,  s.  The  set  of  goad- 
ing or  exddog.  In  Pathology,  the  action  of  stimn- 
Unts ; the  condition  of  a stimulated  tiasne. 

Stimclatite,  stiin'u-la-tir,  o.  Haiong  the  quality 
of  stimulating; — #.  that  which  stimulates, 
t!  SnMirLATOB,stim'a*lay-tur,«.  One  who  stimulates. 

I Stimulus,  stimVlus,  «.  (Latin.)  A goad;  some- 
I thing  that  rouses  the  mind  or  spirits  { a stimulsnL 

Sting,  sting,  a.  a,  PrcL  and  past  part.  ; stan^ 
for  the  preterite  is  obeolcto,  (sti^^anxn,  Goth. 

I Sax.)  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a point 

I darted  out,  as  that  of  a wasp  or  scorpioD ; to  pain 
I acutely; 

I Slander  the  brave.— /bpe. 

—a.  (Saxon,)  a sharp-pointed  weapon  or  instru- 
I ment  with  which  certain  animals  are  armed  by 
nature  for  their  defence,  and  which  they  thrust 
from  the  hinder  part  of  their  body  to  pierce  any 
animal  that  annoys  or  provokee  them — it  is  gen- 
erally a tube  through  which  a poisonous  matter  is 
discharged;  the  thrust  of  a sting  into  the  flesh; 

I anything  that  stings  or  gives  acute  pain ; the  pdnt 
in  the  last  vene,  as  the  itiag  of  an  epigram. 

I Stimokb,  sting'nr,  s.  He  or  tliat  whi^  stings. 

! StmoiLT,  sdn'je-le,  ad.  (from  Stingy.)  In  a stingy 

I • manner ; niggardlj. 

SrnroiicMS,  stin^oea,  a.  Extreme  avarice ; mean 
I oovetousncM ; niggardliness. 

I SnnotMOLT,  stinglDg-le,  ad  (from  Sting.)  With 
I stinging. 

Stingless,  stingles,  a,  Hsving  no  sting. 

Stingo,  sting'go,  s.  (from  Sting,  in  reference  to  the 
I ! sharpneas  ^ the  taste.)  Old  beer. 

ShaQ  I set  a cap  of  old  stwya  at  yemr  elbow  f—AtU»Km. 

SniiGT,  stin'je,  a,  stiff,  forbidding,  Scotch, 

j from  sfinn,  Sneo-Goth.  or  stmur,  IceL)  Extremely 
close  and  covetona ; meanly  avaricioaa ; niggardly ; 
narrow-hearted. 

Stimk,  stingk,  e.  n.  Pret.  and  paat  part.  ghttJe  ,* 
$tarUe  for  the  preterite  is  obsolete,  («fini;as,  Germ. 

I I idwcon,  Sax.)  To  emit  a strong  offensive  smell, 

! partiailariy  putrefaction ; — s.  a strong  offensive 

I smeU.  Stink’-poty  as  artificial  composition  which 

yields  an  ofiensive  smell  when  binning.  In  Uin- 
! *<^ogyi  rtimksUma,  the  same  aa  AnUiracoiute,— 
|l  wliichaeik 

IL 


StinkaU),  stingk'drd,  s.  A paltry,  stinking  fellow. 
Stinkbb,  stingk'ur,  a.  Anything  intended  to  offend  > 
by  the  smelL  , | 

Stinking,  stingklng,  part  a.  Emitting  an  offen-  j 
aive  odour.  Stinii$tg-‘korthovHd^  a plant  of  tiie  | i 
genna  Ballots.  >I 

Stint,  stint,  «.  a.  (Mustan,  Sax.)  To  restrain  within  . j 
certain  limits ; to  bound ; to  confine ; — r.  n.  to  j 
stop;  to  cease— (obsolete  as  a neuter  verb);  '< 

The  pretty  wench  left  crying,  and  said.  Ay— 

And,  pretty  fool.  It  einUad;  ai^  said,  Aj.—SJiaks.  '• 
— s.  Unut ; bound ; restraint ; quantity  asstgued,  | 
as  in  Coal  Mining,  a measors  of  work  used  under  i 
ground,  two  yards  long  and  one  broad,  which  each 
miner  clears  before  he  removes  to  another  place  | 
—(see  Stent).  In  Ornithology,  a small  grallstory 
hir^  the  Tringa  cinclaa.  ; 

Stimtancb,  srint'ans,  s.  Restnuot;  stoppage. — | 

Obeutete  or  local.  1 1 

Two  or  three  days  benee,  I ehan  weep  without  aar  ! 

Lomdtm  Act  I.  Seeme  1. 

Stintbr,  atint'ur,  s.  He  or  that  which  stints.  ' 

SnPA,  sti'pa,  s.  {dipo$^  a stake  or  stipe,  Or.)  Fea-  I 
ther-grass,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graminaoess.  | 
Stipe,  stipe,  s.  (rf^pse,  Lat.  $typoty  a stake,  Gr.)  , 
In  Botany,  the  stem  or  base  of  a fmnd ; a spedea  ' 
of  stem  passing  into  a leaf,  or  not  distinct  from 
the  leaf ; the  stem  of  a palm-tred— it  differs  essen- 
tially in  form,  stmeture,  and  mode  of  growth,  fiom  ! 
the  trunk  increasing  in  length  only,  and  not  in  • • 
thickness ; tbs  stem  of  a fungus  U also  called  s ‘ | 
tdpej  as  is  the  thread  or  alender  stalk  which  sup-  ' | 
ports  the  down  and  connects  it  with  the  seed. 
Stipend,  sti^pand,  s.  {rtiptmditmy  from  $tep$y  a (ueoe 
of  money,  and  pmdoy  1 pay,  hoL)  Wages;  set-  \ 
tied  pay.  In  Scotland,  tl^  word  is  chiefly  used  ! 
for  tM  annual  aalary  id  a clergyman ; — p.  a.  to  i 
pay  by  aeCUed  wagea. 

Stipendiaet,  ati-pen'de-ar-e,  s.  Receiving  salary ; ' 
performing  eervicce  for  stated  wages  or  aaiery  ;— 
s.  one  who  performs  servkea  for  a stated  payment. 
SnPlPOBM,  sUp'e-fawnn,  o.  Resembling  a stipe.  | 
Stipitatb,  stapVtste,  a.  In  Botany,  supported  by  I 
a atipa,  aa  a pappna.  ' 

Stipple,  stip'pl,  o.  a.  To  engrave  by  means  of  | 
dots,  in  distinetkiD  from  engraving  in  line# ;— e.  ' 
the  instroment  used  in  stippling. 

SUPPUNQ,  stip'pling,  s.  In  Engraving,  the  method  . 
of  producing  uadows  by  meana  of  dota  of  greater  I 
or  leas  aue,  according  to  the  intensity  of  shadow  j 
raquired;  also,  in  Lowing,  a mode  adopted  by  | 
some  artists  of  putting  b tints  end  shedows  of  j 
black-lead  or  crayon,  by  meana  of  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  coaled  peper  charged  with  the  pigment. 
Stipcla,  stip'tt-la,  > e.  (r/i/wfo,  a straw  or  stnbble^ 
Stipule,  stip'iile,  / Lat.)  In  Botany,  a small 
appendage  rituat^  upon  each  aide  of  the  base  of  a 
petiole,  moet  commonly  of  a leas  firm  texture  than 
the  letter,  and  having  a subulate  tennination ; the  I 
term  is  also  used  in  descrilwDg  Hepatiae,  to  denote 
the  appendages  which  are  occasionally  present  at 
the  1mm  of  the  leaves,  but  of  which  they  seem  ‘ 
rather  to  be  lobes  than  distinct  organs. 
SnPULACEOOt,  stip-u-U'sbua, ) a.  (sftpuilci, 
Stipulae,  srip'u-ltf,  I larity  Li^)  Re- 

sembling stipules ; consisting  of  sUpulea ; growing 
on  stipalea,  aa  ttijmlar  glands. 

Stipclaeia,  atip-a-la'ria,  s.  (so  named  from  the 
large  sripalea.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cia-  | 
chonaceie. 
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STITCIIDJO— STOCK. 


I STIPULATE— OTITCH. 

1 Stipi'LATE,  v.  n.  {ttipvior^  l.at.)  To 

^ m&ke  An  tj^eeinont  to  do  or  fbrbear  Any thinf; ; to 
contract ; to  settle  terms;  to  bArgain  a.  (fn>m 
ttipuh)  fhniisbed  with  stipoles,  aA|  s stipuiate 
{ sulk. 

SnPULATioif,  stip-o-U'abiin,  «.  (French,  stipvhtioy 
, LaL)  The  ACt  of  Btipalating;  Agreement;  bar> 

I gain.  In  BoUnj,  the  utnatlon  aj^  structure  of 

the  stipules. 

' STIPU1.ATOB,  stip'o-lA/'tor^s.  One  wbo  stipulites. 
SriPtTLB. — See  Stipol^ 

I Stipulkd,  stipulde,  a.  FnmUied  with  stipoles. 

: STIB,  ster,  v.  a,  (srindn,  ttyriany  Sax.)  To  move; 
i to  chAnge  plAoe  in  Any  tnAiiner ; to  agiUte ; to  in> 

I , cite  to  Action ; to  in^gste ; to  excite ; to  pot  in 

I ' motion.  To  stir  up,  to  li»lte ; to  animAte ; to 

I ! pnt  into  action,  aa,  to  sfar  vp  strife ; to  quicken ; | 

I to  enliven ; to  dietui^  as,  to  stir  vp  the  sediment  I 

: ' of  liquor r.  n.  to  move  one's  self ; to  be  in  mo-  i 

tion ; to  become  the  object  of  notice  or  oonrerea-  i 
I tion;  I 

h They  Iknejr they  haves  right  to  talk  freely opoa  every 

thing  that  or  appean. — Haus. 

' to  rise  in  the  morning — (oolloqnial  in  this  sense) ; 

1 <— s.  A;;itAtion ; bostle;  tumnlt;  public  disturbance 

i I or  commotion ; conflicting  passion ; 

I The  and  fits  of  '■  mind 

I I Could  best  express  how  sluw  his  soul  sail’d  on, 

Uow  swift  his  aiiip.— /iUits. 

1 1 Stir-oboui,  a dUh  of  oatmeal  boiled  to  a certain 
M consistency,  and  eaten  with  hotter  or  milk. — 
Local. 

I Stisiatf.d,  ster'e-ay-ted,  «■  (stirio,  an  kicle,  Lat.) 

' Adorned  with  (endanta  like  iciclee. 

I Sniiious,  ster'e-us,  a.  Kcaemhling  idclea.— -Little 
I used. 

I Stirk,  stxuk,  s.  (^styre.  Sax.)  A young  ox  or  hei- 
I fer — sometimes  spelled  stwk. — LocaL 

I Stirlcss,  sterleH,  a.  Motionless. 

: Stiep,  stirp,  s.  {stirps,  Lat.)  Stock  ; race ; family. 

I Domoeraeles  are  lew  subjk^  to  sedition  than  vbers  i 
there  are  siirps  of  nobles.— fiocon.  | 

. SrntPEfi,  ster'pis,  s.  (stirps,  a root,  lineage,  Lst.) 

In  Law,  taking  pro^ierty  by  rejiresentation  ia  called 
[ sncccasion  per  stirpes,  in  opp<ieitian  to  taking  it  in 
I one's  own  right,  or  as  a principal,  which  is  tenned 
I per  ertpita. — Bkamt. 

; firiRBER,  ster'or,  s.  One  who  stirs ; ons  who  rises 
j early  in  the  monung; 

I Come  oo;  gtva  me  your  hand,  Sir;  yon  art  sn  early 
I Sjiirrtt. — Shaks. 

I an  instigator ; an  inciter. 

Stirring,  ster'ring,  o.  Active;  active  in  business; 
habitually  emph^ed;— t.  the  act  of  patting  in 
I motion. 

I Stirbdp.  stir'nip,  s.  {stiye-rfrpa,  step-rope,  from 
I stiyan,  to  ascend,  and  rap,  a rope,  S^)  In  the 
I Manege,  the  iron  attnohed  by  a strap  to  the  asddle 
I to  aisiat  the  rider  to  mount,  and  aflerwnrcU  to  aid 
him  in  preserving  a proper  seat.  In  Nantical 
I aflaira,  stmrsyss  are  short  ropes,  having  their  upper 
] ends  plaited  tnd  nviled  round  the  yards,  and  eyes 
' mode  in  their  lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses 
are  mrred,  to  keep  them  parallel  to  the  yards. 
In  Carpentry,  an  iron  band  passed  through  the 
' floor  above,  under  a weak  joint,  to  bold  it  up. 

I Stirrvp‘UotMer,  the  strap  which  supports  a 

I stirrup. 

I SriTcii,  stiuh,  V.  a.  (aftcl'en,  Germ.)  To  sew  in  a 
\ pHrlicular  manner,  as  on  a colLir  or  wmtbaud ; to 


sew  the  leavea  or  sheets  of  a book  together.  To 
sfi/cA  up,  to  mend  or  nnite  with  a needle  and 
thread ; flgnratively,  to  onHe  loosely ; 

Having  aitrdUd  together  these  anlmadvenriona.—  I 
HVksm.  I 

r.  A.  to  practiae  needlework s.  a single  pass  . 
of  the  needle  in  sevring ; a ungle  link  in  knitting ; I 
a ridge  in  jdongbed  groandf  (probably  from  sticA,  ' 
a row.)  ! 

Hany  men  at  plough  he  made,  and  drave  earth  beta 
aod  there,  | 

And  tumud  up  sliclus  orderly .—OAijnssa. 

In  Pathology,  a spasiiMdie  action  of  the  moscles  . 
of  the  tide,  acoompanied  with  pain,  pi>)dnced  by 
numing,  dm.  StUdi-falkn,  fldlen  aa  a stitch  ip 
knitting. 

A tCiieh</diZeit  cheek,  that  hangv  below  the  Jaw 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  graodam  ape.— i>/'s«iaa. 

STlTcriiNO,  atitahing,  s.  The  act  of  making 
stitches ; the  act  of  forming  land  into  ndgm. — 
Usual  in  Kew  Englmrd  in  the  latter  snwe. 
SriTcnwoRT,  stitahVnrt,  s.  The  commpn  tume 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  grans  Stellarin. 

SriTll,  stifA,  & (Saxou.)  Strong;  ngid— (local),;  ' 
— s.  an  anvil.— Obsolete. 

The  smith 

That  forgeth  sharps  ewnnles  on  hii  stit/L—Ckanerr. 
STiTinr,  stUA'e,  s.  (study  and  stutXy,  Soot,  froeq 
staBu,  Icel.)  An  anvil;  a smith's  shop; 

iiy  Imaginations  are  ai  foul  ! 

As  Vol^n'a  stitkf. — SIkaks. 

— V.  d.  to  forge  on  an  anviL 
Stive,  stive,  u.  n.  (from  the  same  root  as  Stew  ot  ' 
StulT.)  'To  stuff  up  dose.  In  Shipbuilding,—  - 
see  to  Steeve.  i 

Stiver,  strvnr,  s.  (stifrer,  Swed.  sfwrer,  Datdi.) 

A copper  coin  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands: 
in  the  farmer,  its  mine  is  1.075;  and  in  the  latter, 
0.874  pence  English. 

Stizolobicm,  stiz-o-lo'be-nm,  a.  (stiro,  I prick,  and 
lobot,  a pod,  Gr.  from  the  bi;^ly  irntating  prickles 
produced  on  the  onttide  of  the  pods  of  S.  arena 
and  S.  puriens.)  Cow-age  or  Cow-itch,  a genus  of 
Leguminous  plants,  consisting  of  twining  shrufae, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies : Suborder,  PapiKonscem. 
Snzes,  sti'zna,  s.  (stko,  I sting,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Hymenopterona  insects:  Family,  Foasorea. 

Stoa,  sto'a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Grecian  Architectme,  • 
a portico : a colonnade.  I 

Stoat,  stote,  s.  The  Mnstela  erminea,  an  snimal  1 
of  the  weasel  kind ; its  fhr  Is  reddish : it  is  an  j 
inhabitant  of  cold  countries,  where  it  becomes  [ 
white  daring  the  winter,  and  has  then  the  name  | 
of  Ermine.  It  is  frequently  found  in  Scothmd  | 
both  as  a stoat  and  as  an  emt^. 

Stodea,  sto-be'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Stobicus  of  | 
Lund,  a patron  of  Unnajua.)  A genus  of  Com-  [ 
potite  pl.-iiits : Suborder,  Tubolifloirc. 

Stoc  All,  stoOcn,  jr.  (Irish.)  An  attendant;  a wallet- 
boy.  — Not  used.  •! 

The  strength  of  all  that  iMtlnn  Is  In  the  kem,  gallo- 
glasse,  sAxoA,  horseman,  and  horseboy.— •S’pcMsr.  ^ 

Stoccado,  stok-ka'do,  s.  (stoeeotn,  from  sfocm,  a ' 
stock,  a rapier,  Ital.  eatoonde,  Fr.)  A st^ib;  .»  ,| 
thrust  with  a repier.  i 

You  stand  on  dlKtaooe,  yoor  passes,  smrmt’o#,  and  1 ^ 
know  not  what— 

Stock,  stok,  s.  (stoe,  a place,  the  stem  of  a tree,  t] 
Sax.  stock.  Germ,  stok,  a stum,  a stick,  a biock^ 
Pan.  estoc,  Fr.  stocco,  a stwk,  a iw,  u rajiicr,  lla'  , 
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^ STOCK. 

It  M«in8  to  b«  the  past  part,  of  the  Sax.  tiican^  to 
stick ; its  primary  sense  bein;;  something  set  or 
fixed.)  Tlie  stem  or  main  body  of  a tree  or  other 
plant ; the  trank  as  recririag  the  graft ; a log ; a 
I post ; anything  fixed,  solid,  inanimate — hence, 

I a person  very  stapid,  dull,  and  senseless; 

While  we  admire 

I This  virtue  and  thU  moral  diacipllne, 

Let’s  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  »UKk§.~S^k$. 
i a kind  of  cravat  or  band  for  the  neck ; the  whole 
wooden  part  of  many  difierent  instruments,  as  the 
I itoclr  of  a gun,  &C.;  the  original  progenitor;  the 
race  or  line  of  a family ; lineage ; a fund ; the 
money  or  goods  employed  in  tmde,  as  the  ttock  of 
^ a banking  company ; money  lent  to  guremment,  or 
property  in  a public  debt — in  this  sense  it  generally 
oocurs  in  the  plural ; supply  provided ; store ; 

I Prodijml  men 

Feel  oot  thetr  own  $to^  wasting.-* Ben  Joaaoa. 

I farming  store,  distinguished  into  fire  and  dend — 

^ in  thjw  sense,  applied  by  slaveholders  to  the  slaves 
of  a plantation.  In  the  plnnil,  a macltlne  consist* 

I ing  of  two  pieces  of  wo^,  in  which  the  legs  of 

' criminals  were  confined ; a frame  erected  on  the 

shore  of  a river  or  harbour,  on  which  to  huUd 
shipping : a cover  for  the  leg, — now  Stocking ; 

His  laekej  with  a linen  sioek  oo  one  leg,  sod  a kersey 
i boot-hM  on  the  other.*-5hak«. 

a thrust  with  a rapier — (obsolete  In  the  last  two 
senses.) 

To  see  thee  here,  to  ere  thee  there,  to  see  thee  pass 
thf  puncto,  thy  $toek,  thy  rererBe.— ShnA*. 

: In  Book-keeping,  stock  stands  for  the  owner  or* 

I owners  of  the  bmks.  In  Botany,  tlie  common 

I name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Mathiola ; 

I — V.  a.  to  store ; to  Iny  op  in  store ; to  supply 

with  domestio  animals,  as  to  $(oek  a farm ; to 
snpply  with  seoii,  as  to  stock  land ; to  suffer  to 

< I retain  milk  too  long,  applied  to  cons ; to  pat  in 

'{  the  stocks— (obsolete  in  this  sense  ) 

‘ Yon  shall  do  amall  respect 

I Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 

StUking  bis  messeoger.— iSAoi*. 

To  stock  tq)f  to  unfix,  used  only  with  reference  to 
i trees. 

j The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but  stadcs 
, her  roots.— Decoy  oj  Chr.  Pittg. 

I To  stock  an  anchor^  to  fix  the  end  of  it  firmly  in 

I the  stock.  To  stock^to  tho  oncAor,  to  stow  it  by 

means  of  a tackle  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stock. 
Stock  of  on  onchifTy  two  long  pieces  of  oak,  taper* 
ing  from  the  middle,  and  fastened  together  with 
iiw  boope  and  tree-nails,  and  fixed  on  the  shank 
; of  an  anchor  transvereely  to  the  arms.  Stock  astd 
I 6tl— (see  Brace  and  Bit,  under  Brace).  Stock- 

I Archer,  a broker  who  de^  in  the  pui^ase  and 
j sale  of  stocks  or  shares  in  ths  public  ^ds.  Stock- 
I holder,  a proprietor  of  stook  in  the  public  funds, 

I or  in  the  funds  of  a bank  or  other  omnpany. 

Stock-jobber,  one  who  speculates  in  the  pnbho 
I fnnds  for  gain;  a stock-broker.  " 8tock-j<d)bistg, 

I the  act  or  art  of  dealing  in  the  public  funds. 
Stock-lock,  a lock  fitted  into  a wooden  ewse. 
Stock-shaet,  a large  knife  with  a handle  at  one 
end  and  a hook  at  the  other,  by  which  it  books 
into  an  iron  staple  driven  firmly  into  a block  of 
wood : it  is  used  by  bloekroakers  for  paring  off  the 
roogb  wood  from  the  shells  of  blocks,  &o.  It  is 
also  used  by  other  aitixana  for  simUar  puiposes. 
Stock-sSU,  still  as  a fixed  port ; perfe^y  still. 
Law,  stocldassd  and  hossdlosed,  two  kinds  of 


copyhold  eststes  in  the  manor  of  Wadhurst  in  | 
Sussex,  so  called,  and  descendible  by  custom  to  j 
several  manors. — Tomlins.  In  2U>o]ogy,  #tock- 
dbre,  the  wild  pigeon  Columbus  snas  of  Linmrus. 
Stock-duck,  the  name  given  by  the  reaidenta  at 
Hudson'a  Bay  to  the  Mallard  or  common  Duck, 
Boschaa  domestica.  Stock-fish,  the  ood-fiah  dried 
and  not  salted. 

Stockadk,  stok-kade',  s.  (from  the  root  of  Stock.) 

A sharpened  post,  or  a fine  of  posts  set  in  tbs 
earth ; a slight  fortification r.  0.  to  forUfy  with 
sharpened  posts  driven  into  the  ground. 

Stockino,  stoking,  s.  (said  to  ^ a oomption  of 
Stocken,  the  plt^  of  stock.)  A garment  made 
to  cover  the  leg  and  foot  closely ; — v.  a.  to  dress 
in  stockings.  1 

SUKkindd  with  loads  of  fkt  town  dirt  be  goes/— 2>rj»d«*.  ! 
Stockish,  stoklah,  o.  Bard ; stu|Hd ; blockish. 
—Obsolete.  , 

Orpbens  drew  trees,  slcmss,  and  floods;  | 

Since  nought  so  hard,  and  ftill  of  rage, 

But  mualo  for  the  Uaie  doth  ctuuge  bis  natur*.— 

Sksks. 

Stocks. — See  under  Stock. 

Stock r,  stok'e,  0.  Thick  and  firm;  stout. 

STtEBK,  ste'be,  s.  (a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a rongh 
and  spiny  plant,  supposed  to  have  bwn  Poterium 
S|uno8am.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : Sub> 
Older,  Tubuliflorw.  > 

Stoic,  stolk, «.  (stetitw,  from  steo,  a porch  in  Athens, 
where  Zeno  taught,  Gr.)  A follower  of  the  opimons  ; 
of  Zeno,  who  taught  that  a wise  man  is  unmoved  ' 
by  joy,  grief,  or  other  passion,  and  esteems  aO  : 
things  as  governed  by  unavoidable  necessity. 

Stoic,  stolk,  ) a.  Pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or 
Stoical,  rto'e-kal,/  to  their  doctrines;  not  af*  ‘ 
fected  by  passion ; unfeeling ; cold ; severe.  I 

Stoically,  stoVksI-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  the  | 
Stoics ; without  apparent  feeling  or  sensibility.  \ 
Stoicalness,  rtoVkal*nes,  s,  l*be  state  of  being  \ 
stoical ; indifference  to  pleasure  or  pun. 
Stoicuiometrt,  sto-e-ke-om'e-tre,  s.  (stoichUo,  I 1 
arrange,  and  metron,  a measure,  Gr.)  That  branch  : 
of  chemical  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  propor-  | 
tions  that  substances  must  have  when  they  coun*  ! 
teract  each  other's  effects,  or  neutralize  each  other. 
Stoicism,  sto'e-sism,  s.  The  opinions  and  maxims 
of  the  Stoics ; a red  or  pretended  indifference  to  ; 
pleasure  or  pain ; insenubility.  ) 

Stokbb,  stoliur, «.  One  who  attends  to  the  fire  ia  > 
a brewhouse,  or  to  that  of  a rteam-engine.  | 

Stokbsia,  ato-ke'sbe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Stokes.) 

A genus  of  Composite  plants  t Suborder,  TubuB- 
florw.  I 

Stola,  rtola,  9,  (Latin,  stole.  Or.)  In  Antiquity,  a 
female  dress  worn  over  the  tunic.  It  came  as  low 
as  the  ankles  or  feet,  and  was  fastened  round  ths  j 
body  by  a girdle,  leaving  broad  folds  above  tho 
breast  It  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men. 
Stole,  stole,  s.  {stola,  Lat.)  A long  vest  or  robe ; 
a garment  worn  by  the  priests  of  some  denomina- 
tions when  they  officiate.  Groosn  of  the  stole,  an 
officer  in  the  king’s  household  In  the  lord  chamber- 
lain's department  His  title  is  derived  from  tbs 
long  robe  worn  by  bis  majesty  on  solemn  occaaiona. 
He  is  first  lord  of  the  bed-chamber.  In  Botsny, 
{stclo,  Lat.)  a sucker;  a shoot  from  the  root  of  a 
plant,  by  which,  in  some  instances,  the  plant  mi^ 
be  propagated, — see  Stolen.  Stole  is  i1m  the  pre- 
terite of  to  steaL 
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{ Stoled,  8tolde»  a.  Wearing  n stole  or  long  robe. 

1 After  them  flew  the  prophete,  brigbUf  »$otd 

' In  shining  Uwn.— lietdter. 

Stolen,  stolne.  Past  pert,  of  to  Heal 

STOI.ID,  •tol'id,  a.  (sto^dM,  Lat.)  DuD;  foolish; 
•tQ{>i(L 

Stolidity,  sto-SdVte,  s.  Dnlnesa ; stoiHilitf. 

Stolon,  stolon,  s.  (itoto,  IaL)  In  Botonj,  a ran- 
ner  or  shoot  prooe^ing  horisontallj  from  a plant, 
M in  the  strawberry. 

Stolonifebous,  Bto-Ion-if'er-ns,  a.  Prodocmg  or 
potting  forth  sockers  from  a trunk  or  stem. 

Stomacacb,  stom-ak'a-se,  «.  (afomo,  the  mooth, 
and  Iwhw,  eril,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  fetid  oloera- 
Hon  or  scurvy  of  the  month. 

Stomach,  stum'ak,  a.  (atomocAiia,  Let.)  A mem- 
bnmoos  receptacle,  the  principal  organ  of  digestion 
in  animals,  in  which  the  food  is  prepared  for  pass- 
ing into  the  eereral  parte  of  the  body  for  ita  nonr- 
j iahment*  appetite;  inclination  or  liking; 

He  who  hath  no  atomndt  to  this  fight, 

I I.et  him  depart — S^aks. 

anger ; Tiolence  of  temper ; 

la't  Dear  dinner-time  f — I would  it  were, 

' That  jrtm  roight  kill  jour  atoMocA  on  joor  meat, 

And  Dot  upon  your  maid. — Shaks. 

•alienn^;  resentment;  pride;  hanghtineee; 

:!  He  waa  a man 

I or  an  nnbomided  erer  ranking 

I Himself  with  prinoes.— J^iia. 

I —(obsolete  or  ineleg.-mt  in  all  the  foirgoing  senses 
except  the  first) ; — r.  a.  to  remember  with  anger ; 
to  bmk ; to  beM'  without  open  reeentment ; — r.  n. 
to  be  sngty. — Not  used  in  this  sense. 

Stomachal,  stum'ak-al,  a.  Cordin] ; helping  the 
stomach. 

StomaCHaLOIA,  itam-iik-erje-a,  a.  (sinmachoji,  the 
•tomadi,  and  o/poe,  pain,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  juun 
in  the  stoinecb. 

Stomached,  stam'akd,  a.  Filled  with  resentmenL 
High  alomocA'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  Ire. — Skak$. 

Stomacher,  stnm'a-tahar,  $.  An  omameutal  cov- 
ering worn  by  women  on  the  bresht. 

Stomacbful,  stQm'ak-fiU,  a.  Wilfully  obetinato ; 
sUibbom;  perverse. — Obsolete. 

A atomseVsi  boy  put  to  school,  the  whole  world  eonid 

not  bring  to  pronounce  tbs  first  letter.— A' Aaintn^ 

Stomachfulness,  stum'ak-fnl-nes,  $.  Stubbora- 
I ness ; suUetmess ; perverse  obetinacy.— Obsolete. 

Pride,  atosweVkiaMS,  beadioesa,  avail  but  Uttla.— 

* OroNgsr. 

Stomachic,  stom-aklk,  s.  (stoowcAiilio*,  pertaining 
to  the  stomach,  Gr.)  A medicine  that  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  exdtes  its  action.  Stomatic  is 
very  often  improperly  used  in  this  sense. 

Stomachic,  atum-aklk,  > a.  Pertaiumg  to, 

Stomaohical,  stum-ak'e-kal,/  involving,  or  ge- 
nial to  the  stomach. 

Stomaching,  sttun'ak-ing,  s.  Besentmeni. — Ob- 
I soleto. 

This  U DO  time  for  private  iiomaeMitg—SkaJu. 

STOMACHLF.S8,  stum'ak-les,  a.  A^Hthout  appetite. 

Stomacuous,  stum^ak-oa,  a.  Obstinate;  angry; 
stillen. 

With  stem  looks  and  ttimathmu  disdain, 

Gave  atgna  of  grudge  and  disoonteotment  vain.— 

Spfttter. 

Stomaloia,  stom-arje-a,  s.  (stoma,  the  mouth, 
I i and  ci/yos,  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain  in  the 

mouth. 
y V4 


Stoma  POD  A,  stom-ap'o-da,  ) i.  piti.  (>tom<v,  the  I 
SroMAFODR,  stom'a-pods,  / mouth,  and  potts, 
a foot,  Gr. ) An  order  of  Crostoceans,  with  elon-  . 
gated  bodies,  famished  with  seven  or  eight  pairs  ' 
^ feet,  often  presenting  the  same  confonnation. 
Stomata,  stom'a-ta,  t.  plu,  (Greek.)  In  Botany,  j 
passages  thnwigh  the  qiidermis  of  plants,  having  : 
the  appearance  of  an  areola,  in  the  centre  of  which  1 
is  a slit  that  opens  or  doses  according  to  dream-  ; 
stances,  and  hes  over  a cavity  in  the  snbjaoeok 
tissue.  They  are  univexaally  regarded  as  spiracles 
or  breathing  pores. 

Stomatella,  stom-a-tel'ls,  $.  (stonwi,  a month,  tnd 
pous,  a foot,  Gt.)  An  order  of  Cruataceans,  coin-  ; 
prebending  those  in  which  the  maxillary  feet  are  I 
formed  like  the  first  four  thoradc  feet  i 

Stomatia,  stom-a'sho-a,  t.  (stomo,  a mouth,  Gr.)  j 
A genua  of  Mollosca,  belonging  to  the  Hiilyot'uUe,  i 
or  Ear-abclU.  The  shell  resembles  that  of  Haly- 
otu,  bat  withont  perforations.  ' 

Stonatic,  stom-at^ik,  a,  (stoma,  the  mouth,  Gr.)  ‘ 
Calculated  to  relieve  dlaesses  of  the  mouth.  . 

Stouatoorapht,  stom-a-tog'ra-fe,  s.  (stoma,  tbs  | 
mouth,  and  ffrapho,  I write,  Gr.)  An  anatomical 
description  of  the  mouth  or  its  cavity. 
Stomatobriiaoia,  stom-a-tor-ra'je-a,  s.  (stoma, 
the  month,  and  rkefptymi,  I burst  forth,  Gr.)  In 
Patbolc^,  hemorrhage  from  the  mouth. 

Stombcs,  stom'boa,  s.  (stombos,  loud  sounding,  Gr.)  t 
A genus  of  Frogs,  formed  by  Gravenborst  from  i, 
the  Ceratophris  granoso  of  Cuvier.  The  bead  Is 
large,  and  the  tyropaonra  concealed  nnder  the  dd& 
Stomias,  sto'me-as,  a.  (stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.  frooi  j 
its  larj^  month.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Family, 
Salmonidje.  i 

Stomo-oastric,  stom-o-gaa'trik,  a.  Pertaining  to  | 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  as  the  stomo-pa»trie  | 
artery. 

STOMOTECiHtTM,  sto-mo-telce-om,  s.  (stomoo,  1 >| 
dose  tlie  mouth,  and  echion,  the  plant  Bugloa,  Gr. 
in  reference  to  the  grnns  differing  from  Echium,  in  1 
the  mouth  of  tlic  corolla  being  closed  by  vaulted 
processes.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Bora^  i 
uaccac.  I 

Stomoxts,  ato-moksls,  s.  (stoma,  s month,  and  i 
oxys,  sharp,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  1 
Family,  Athcricera.  N 

Stoxd,  stood,  s.  A stand. — Obsolete.  j 

Their  aieadiaat  stoada  did  mightily  maintain.—  U 
fipCMW.  t 

Stone,  stone,  a.  (stoii,Sax.fta»na,Goth.s(sm, Germ.)  | 
An  indurated  mass  of  earthy  matter ; metapbori-  | 
calJy,  torpidness  and  insensibility;  a gem ; a mono- 
ment  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
a calcnlns ; the  disease  ariring  from  the  presence  , 
uf  a calculos  in  the  animal  system;  atestide;  the 
case  containing  the  seed  in  a drupe ; a measure  of  > 
weight  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  standard 
British  stone  being  =s  14  lbs.  avoirdupois:  a stons  I 
of  meat  is  8 lbs.  Stone  is  prefixed  to  some  words  { 
to  qualify  tbdr  signification,  as,  stosu-dead,  per-  ; 
fectly  de^;  dead  as  a stone.  To  lease  wo  stows 
tttUumed,  a proverbial  expreauon,  which  signifies  ' 
to  do  everything  that  can  be  done;— a.  made  of 
stone;  or  like  a stone,  as,  a sUme  jug; — ».  u. 
(atteiMn,  Sax.)  to  pelt,  be^  or  kill  with  stones;  j 
to  harden ; * 

O pejjur’d  woman,  thou  dost  stem  my  heart.— Aoks. 
to  free  from  sUmea,  aa,  to  stone  plums ; to  wall 
or  foos  with  stones,  as,  to  stoae  a well  or  oelLir.  . 
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Sifme-b'htd^  blind  aa  a atone;  perfectly  blind. 
BUftu-hlttt,  a componnd  of  indigo  and  atarcb. 

a croas-bow  for  abooting  atones.  Stone- 
coal,  a name  for  anthracite.  a dia- 

temper  in  hawks.  ^<oM'>ciirfer,  one  wb^  oecn* 

! pation  is  to  hew  stones.  Stone-oUting^  the  boai- 
neaa  of  hewing  stones.  Stone-gaUs^  a tecluucal 
[ term  for  nodules  of  clay  occurring  in  aandstone : 
j they  oRen  fall  out  on  exposure  to  weather,  and 

1 render  the  stone  nn6t  for  architectunil  purposes. 

Stone-hearted,  or  i<oay>A«arfed,  hard-hearted ; 
cruel;  pitiless;  unfeeling.  Stont'-koree,  a horse 
not  castrated.  Stone-kouee,  a house  built  of  stone. 

I Stone-pit,  a pit  or  quarry  where  stones  are  dug. 
l|  Stone-pitch,  bard  inspissated  pitch.  Stone' e-cast, 

I , or  etone'e-throw,  the  distance  to  which  a stone  may 
be  thrown  by  the  hand.  Stone-e^uarer,  one  who 
squares  stones. 

niram's  boUders  did  baw  tbem,  and  the  etome-equann. 
Kings  T.  18. 

Stone-sidl,  still  as  a stone ; perfectly  still  or  mo- 
tionleaa.  Stone-icail,  a wall  built  of  stone.  Stone- 
vore,  a species  of  p<^itter’s  wnit,  glazed  and  baked, 
^toneicwrji:,  a building  of  stone.  In  Botany,  stone- 
braaUfie,  the  plant  Rubus  saxatUis.  Sione-breoJ:, 
—see  Sajufroge.  Stone-crop,  a plant  belonging 
I to  the  genus  S^uin.  Stone-/ruit,  fruit  of  which 
I the  seed  is  covered  with  a ha^  shell,  enveloped  in 
the  pulp.  Stone-parsley,  a plant  belonging  to  the 
1 genus  Sison.  In  Ornithology,  stone-chat,  a bird 
the  genus  Saxicola;  the  Sylvia  rubioola  of  1^ 
i tham,  am!  ifotacilla  mbicola  of  Linnicnt.  Stone- 
' cvriete,  the  bird  .Edicnemus  creptans  of  Hm- 

I tninck.  Stone-ploter,  or  stono-cwrlew,  the  bird 

I Pluvialis  cinerea.  In  Zoology,  stone-borer, — see 
Lithodomus. 

Stohbb,  sto'nur,  s.  One  wlio  beats  or  kills  with 
! stones;  one  who  builds  walls  of  stones.  i 

tfroMiKESA,  sto'ne-ncs,  a.  The  quality  of  bring  stony. 

. Stout,  sto'nc,  a.  Made  of  stone;  consisting  of 
stone;  full  of  stones ; petrifying; 

Now  let  tbe  stong  dart  of  Knaeloos  cold 
Pierce  to  mjr  heart. — ,9peajcr. 

I Stony-hearted, — see  undi*r  Stone. 

Stood.  lYeU'Hte  of  to  stand. 

Stock,  stook,  s.  (stoci,  a heap.  Tent  yshee,  a shock 
of  grain,  Welsh.)  A small  collection  of  sheaves 
set  up  in  the  field ; — r.  a.  to  set  up  sheaves  of 
grain  in  stooks. — Local. 

' Stool,  stool,  s.  (stol.  Sax.  and  Swed.  shJU,  Germ.) 
A seat  without  a back,  as  distinguished  from  a 
chair ; the  scat  used  !u  evacuating  the  bowels ; 

I . bence,  an  evacnation ; the  root  of  a timber  tree 

|j  which  throws  up  shoots;  a sucker, — see  Stole. 

In  Shipbuilding,  stools  are  small  channels  fixed  to 
I a ship's  sides,  to  contain  the  dead-eyes  for  the 
j back  stays ; also,  pieces  of  plank  fastened  to  the 
I ship's  side,  to  receive  the  b^bing  of  the  gallery. 
In  Scotland,  stool  of  repentance,  an  elevated  seat 
in  the  church,  on  which  persons  are  placed  as  a 
punishment  for  fornication  and  adultery : this  prac- 
tice is  now  olwolescent,  if  not  quite  obsolete.  Stml- 
hall,  a rural  play  with  a ball,  in  which  it  is  driven 
I from  one  stool  to  another. 

Stoom,  stoom,  r.  a.  To  prevent  fennentation  in 
wine,  by  putting  bogs  of  hwba  or  other  ingredieota 
into  it. 

Stoop,  stoop,  r.  n,  (stignan,  Sax.  stupiess,  Dutch.) 

I To  bmd  t^  body  downward  or  forward;  to  lean 
< in  walking ; to  yield ; to  descend ; to  be  inferior ; 


to  condescend;  to  oome  down  upon  prey,  as  a I 
hawk;  to  alight  from  the  wing;  ! 

Satan  ready  now 

To  stonp  with  wearied  wing  and  wUUug  t«et—}flUon. 

— r.  0.  to  cause  to  incline  downward,  as,  to  stoop  ; 
a cask  of  liquor ; to  cause  to  submit ; I 

Sole  caoae  that  stoops  1 1 

Their  grandeur  to  mao’s  eye. — Fowi^.  ' 

— s.  tbe  aq^  of  stooping , descent  from  dignity  or 
snp>eriority ; oondescension ; fall  of  a bird  ou  Us  I 
prey;  (stoppa.  Sax.  stoop,  Dutch,)  a vessel  fur  | 
liquids,  containing  about  two  quarts  ; 

Come,  Ueotenant,  I hare  a stoop  of  wine.— 

(sfo/pe,  a pillar,  Sueo-Goth.)  a post;  a post  fixed 
in  tbe  earth. — Local  in  the  last  two  tenses. 

Stoopkr,  stoop'ur,  s.  One  who  stoops.  i 

Stoofinolt,  stooplng-le,  ad.  With  astoop  or  bend. 

Stootbs,  stoot'ur,  s.  In  Holland,  a artiall  silver 
cc^  in  value  two-and-a-half  stivers.  ! 

Stootuibos,  stoofA  mgs,  s.  {stnthe,  a pale  or  stake. 
Sax.)  In  Architecture,  the  batteuing  of  walls.-* 
LocaL 

Stop,  stop,  v.  a.  (stoppen,  Dutch,  stop/en,  GvrlB. 
stoppa,  Swed.)  To  hinder  from  further  motiou  or 
opei^on,  or  change  of  state  ; to  stay ; to  inter- 
cept ; to  suspend ; to  suppress ; to  regulate  the 
sounds  of  musical  strings ; to  close,  as  an  aper- 
ture ; to  obstruct  or  render  impassable,  so,  to  sb^ 
a way ; to  point,  as  a written  composition ; in 
Seamanship,  to  make  fast.  In  Farrierr,  to  stop  a 
horsdsfoot,  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  it  with  a poul- 
tice or  other  moist  application,  for  the  purpose  of 
softening  the  sole  ; — v n,  to  cease  from  any  motion  | 
or  course  of  action  the  act  of  stopping ; ces-  | 
sation ; obstruction  ; repression ; intermption  ; i 
that  which  obstructs;  a vent  of  a wind  instru- 
ment ; a distance  on  the  string  or  wire  of  a 
string^  instrument,  which,  by  tbe  preaaure  or  ; 
removal  of  the  finger,  or  anything  supplying  ita 
place,  producea  a particular  note ; the  act  of  ap- 
plying tbe  stops  in  music ; a point  in  writing.  lu 
Mast-making,  stops  are  square  projections,  or  i 
shoulders,  left  on  tbe  outside  of  the  cheeks,  at  the  I 
upper  part  of  tbe  hounds  of  lower  masts ; also  ob  ! 
topmasts  and  topgallant-masts,  snd  at  the  outer  i 
end  of  jib-booma.  SU^-cock,  a pipe  with  a turu- 
ing  co<^  Stop-gap,  a temporary  expedient. 

Stoplbss,  stop'll  a.  Not  to  be  stopped.  I 

Making  a civil  and  staid  senate  rude, 

And  stopUss  as  a running  multitude.— /Weaanx  , 

Stoppage,  stop'paje,  s.  The  act  of  stopping  or 
arresting  progress  or  motion;  tbe  state  of  t^ing 
stopped;  money  retained,  as  damages  from  a sum 
stipulate  to  be  paid.  In  Law,  stoppage  in 
transitu,  the  right  which  the  seller  of  go^S  has  to 
stop  tbem  in  their  passage  to  the  buyer,  if  the  buyer  ' 
has  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent  brfore  they  come 
into  hU  custody,  and  is  unable  to  pay  their  price. 

Stoppeb,  stop'pur,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
stops.  In  Nautical  affairs,  stoppers  sro  short 
pieces  of  rope,  which  are  usually  knotted  at  one 
or  both  ends,  for  suspending  any  weighty  body, 
retaining  a cable,  shrouil,  &c.,  as  the  stojypers  of 
the  anchor  for  securing  it  to  the  bow,  stripers  for  j 
the  cable,  rigging,  Ac.  Stopper-biilts,  large  ring- 
bolts driven  Into  tbe  deck  for  the  use  of  the 
ftoppcca;— o.  a.  to  cloee  with  a stopper.  In  | 
Nautical  langiuge,  stopper  the  cable,  the  order  to 
pot  stoppen  on  the  cable,  to  prevent  its  runnuig  ! 
out  when  the  ship  is  riding  at  anchor.  | 
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I Sropri-E,  itop'pL  «.  Tb»t  wUcli  ttpft  or  cIohm  j 
the  mouth  of  a \‘C»sel. 

^ Storaob,  ato'r^c,  $,  The  act  of  depoaiting  in  a 
•tore  or  warehouae  for  aafo  keephi",  or  the  »afe 
1 keeping  of  goodi  in  a warehouse;  the  price 
charged  for  keeping  goods  in  a utora. 
STORAX,sto'raks,s.  A powerful  and  fragrant  balsam, 

I the  produce  of  the  plant  Styrax  ofhcinalU ; also, 

I the  common  name  of  planti  of  the  genu*  Si jrrax. — 

See  Styrax. 

Store,  store,  s.  (stor,  Sax.  and  Dan.)  A large 
noinber  or  qoantitj ; great  plenty;  abundance;  a 
I stock  or  supply ; a storehouse,  warehoose,  or  mag- 
I aaine;  a shop  in  which  goods  of  any  kind  are 
aold.  In  store,  in  hoard  for  future  use ; in  a state 
of  accumulation;-^  accomnlnted;  hoarded;— 

V.  a.  to  furnish ; to  supply;  to  replenish;  to  stock 
against  a future  time ; to  lay  up ; to  hoard ; to 
warehouse.  SlorrAou^e,  a building  in  which  grain 
I or  goods  of  any  kind  is  stored ; a repoeitory. 

They  Kteatly  j«yed  merry  tale<  to 
I Of  which  a JtoreAoiwe  did  wlUi  her  remain.— 

Storekeeper,  one  who  has  the  charge  or  keeping  of 
a store. 

Storkxa,  sto-re'na,  s,  (sforeanymi,  I extend,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  spiders ; (Wer,  1‘ulmonnri*. 

SroxiAl.,  sto're-al,  a,  HUtorical. — Not  used. 

, O($iorial  thing  that  tooebeth  gentUwso.— CA-iwrr. 

I SToRIKP,  sto're-ed,  s.  FimiUhed  with  stories; 

adorned  with  historical  paintings;  toM  or  related 
j in  story. 

j 310RIKR,  sto're^ur,  s.  A relalrr  of  stories;  a hts- 
torinn  — Not  in  use. 

The  siorle  — ma«le  of  thre  moost 
Famese  ami  erodible  $tariers,—Iif>.  Prf«ck  (14  K». 
i 6tore,  Btawrk,  s.  (store.  Sax.  $tork^  Swod.  and 
Dan.)  The  common  name  of  birds  of  the  genus 
' Ciconia.  In  Heraldry,  the  emblem  of  piety  and 
gratitude.  Stork'i-biU.  in  Botany,  the  common 
I name  of  plants  of  the  genoa  Pelargonium. 

Storm,  sUwrm,  s.  (Saxon,  from  ttrymiany  to  agi- 
j tate,  sfitfm,  Germ.)  A violent  wind;  a tempest; 
a violent  assault  on  a fortified  place ; dvil  com- 
motion ; sedition ; insurrection ; also,  violence ; 
j Tehemenoe;  tumultnooa  force;  clamour;  inmult ; 
disturbance  ; bustle ; affliction  ; calamity ; dis> 
trass; 

A brave  man  straggling  In  the  storsu  of  fate. — I^ft. 

— o.  a.  to  assault,  as  in  a siege ; — r.  n.  to  raise  a 
tempest,  as,  It  stomu ; to  rage ; to  give  loud  utter- 
' ance  to  anger ; to  fume.  Storm-bcaty  beaten  or 
impaired  by  storms.  Storm-menaemgy  threatening 
a storm.  Storm-presaffinffy  presaging  a storm. 
Storm-to»f«dy  tossed  by  high  winds  or  storms. 
^rm*fexed,  harassed  with  storms. 

SToRMPOti,  stewrm'fd],  a.  Abounding  wHh  storms. 

SroRMFi'LNEas,  stawnn'fdl-nei,  a.  Abundance  of 
stonns.  ! 

Stormikbss,  stawrmV-ne*,  t.  Temi>estaousnes8 ; 
state  of  being  stormy. 

Stormt,  atawrm'e,  t.  Tempeatuons  ; agitated  with 
j furious  winds ; Iwiaterotu; 

< I The  boni  hs.<i  lefl  a stormy  land, 

[ A •t&rmy  sea  U'fore  her. — CiimpbtU, 

\ violent ; passionate. 

• STf)UTHixo,  stawrfAlng,  *.  The  parliament  of  Nor- 
I way:  it  is  elected  every  three  yean,  and  holds  an 
’ annnal  5e.<LMon. 

i Stokt,  store,  A.  (storw.  Or.  and  TtaL  kiMtoruiy  Lat. 

' Mftfr,  Sax.)  A verbal  or  written  narration  of  a 
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STOT— STOVER. 


acrie.s  of  facts  and  events  ; hiatorr ; a small  tale 
or  petty  narrative  ; a 6ction  ; a trilling  tale. 

A wonuin’s  storjr  at  a wlntor’s  fire, 

Aoihoria’d  by  her  gTandatne.—J»Aatj. 

In  popular  language,  a lie.  In  Arclutecture,  a 
subdivision  of  the  height  of  a honse,  comprehend- 
iug  the  height  ascended  by  one  flight  of  sUdrs ; a 
floor,  or  art  of  rooms  on  the  aaine  level  Story- 
poAty  a vertical  post  to  support  a floor  m super- 


poAfy  a vertical  post  to  supp«irv  » uw» 
incumbent  wall.  Story-rod,  a rod  equal  in  length  !l 
to  the  height  of  a sIott,  and  divided  into  as  many  i 
parts  as  there  are  intended  to  be  stepe  in  the  1 1 
stair,  for  roeasnring  and  laying  them  off  accurately;  *1 
— r.  o.  to  tell  in  story;  to  relate;  to  renge  one  | 
under  the  other.  Story-tellfTy  one  who  relates 
tales  in  conversation  ; a historian. 

Stot,  stot,  s.  ($totUy  a poor  horse,  Sax.)  A horse 
—^obsolete);  ' 

This  reve  sate  npoo  a right  good  Hot, 
tVhIch  was  all  pomelee  gray  and  hlgbt  Seat.—Conme^. 
a young  bullock  or  stocr.— Local.  In  Scotland, 
also  a ca.strntc<l  bull 
StoTE, — see  Stoat, 

SrorM),  stownd,  v.  n.  To  lie  in  pain  or  »rrow;  ! 

used  for  stunn^  in  the  following  passage;  I 

go  was  be  HuurtJ  with  stroke  of  her  huge  sail. — 
—•.sorrow;  grief;  mishap; 

Ih-pin  and  end  the  hUter  tlourrfJ.—St^HHr. 
a shooting  pain  ; ; 

Keep  vofirenrpre  from  the  careful 
ITiat  in  my  carrion  earta.se  abomi>ls.— | 

(this  sense  U retained  in  Scotland  ;)  astoniabinenl, 
amazement ; 

As  we  stood  In  a Mosiid^ 

And  wet  with  teara  like  dew  the  ground.— (?ap 
($tundy  .Sax.  Swed.  Dan.  and  Icel.  thttuUy  Genn.; 
boar;  time;  season. — Local. 

Till  that  stoMiid  could  never  wight  him  barm.— 

STOUP,  stowp,  s.  (Scotch,  from  ttoppa,  a pot  or  | 
flagon,  Sax.)  A basin  for  holy  water,  in  a niche  ; 
at  the  entrance  of  a Roman  Catholic  church.  In 
Scotland,  a pitcher  or  bucket  for  canyiug  water, 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  hence 
applied  to  any  deep  narrow  vessel,  as  a gill  »tvupy 
a pint  stoup,  &c. 

And  surely  youll  be  your  pint  stoup.— /h«rwJ. 
Stour,  stowr,  s.  (from  sturiani  to  stir,  Sax.)  As- 
sault or  tumult. — Obsofrte. 

Raging  now  therein  with  restlMs  Hourt.—Spnr$er. 
Stout,  stowt,  a.  (Dutch.)  Strong;  lusty;  bold; 
intrepid;  valiant;  brave;  latge;  bulky;  proud; 
resolute;  obstinate;  firm; — s.  a name  for  very 
strong  beer.  SUmt  bnilt  or  strong  madty  strongly 
built  or  made ; having  a strong  frame.  iSto*tf- 
heartedy  haring  a stout  heart 
Stoctlt,  stowtle,  od.  Lustily;  boldly;  obstinately* 
SxoOTNEsa,  stowt'uea,  #.  Stale  or  quality  of  being 
stout  r.  V 

Stove,  stove,  s.  (stofay  Sax.  stoof,  stove,  Dutch< 
Swed-  est"jny  Span,  and  I’ort)  A hot- 
house ; a room  artificially  heated ; an  iron  appa- 
ratus or  fire-grate,  in  which  fire  is  kept  to  warm 
an  apartment; — v.  o.  to  keep  wann  in  a house 
by  means  of  artificial  heat 
Stover,  sto'vur,  s.  (contraction  of  estor^,  rr.) 
Fodder  for  c.iUle ; primarily,  fodder  consisting  of 
thrashed  grain. 

The  tufty  moontalna,  where  live  nlbWlng  sheep. 

And  flat  meada  thatch  with  Hov<r  iIk  di  to  keep  -Macs. 

Sedge  and  reed  for  thatch  and  stover  fit— Ztooytoa. 
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, Stow,  sto,  «.  a.  (Saxon,  a place.)  To  )aj  bj  corn* 
piictlj:  to  Uy  up;  to  repoeit;  as  an  affix,  it  sig> 
iiitieM  place,  aa  Barnstow. 

Stowage,  sto'^e,  s.  Room  for  stowing;  state  of 
being  bid  up  or  stowed ; money  paid  for  stowing 
goods. 

Strahisx,  straVism,  a.  (^$trabwnui,  from  aCro^a,  a 
squint-eyed  person,  Li^)  In  Pathology,  squint- 
I tng;  a defect  of  parallelism  in  the  axis  of  vision, 

I the  eyes  not  bang  directed  aimnltaoeously  to  tlie 
I same  object. 

I Straddle,  strad'dl,  v.  n,  (^$traede^  a stride;,  from 
I streJaii  or  strt^on,  tr  scatter  or  spread.  Sax.)  To 

I stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  for  apart;  to  part  the 

, legs  wide. 

j ST7?Ai»DLiNG,  strsd'dUng,porf.  d.  Having  the  legs 
; I far  apart. 

' , Let  man  nirve^  him,  divested  of  artiflcial  ehaima,  and 

I he  will  find  bimulf  a forked  animal,  with 

bandy  legs  — ArintiAaot  amd  Hipt. 

'■  Straggle,  strag'gl,  v.  n.  (from  sfptspm,  to  se.ntter, 

! Sax.)  To  wan^r  from  the  direct  course  or  way ; 

to  rove;  to  ramble;  to  wander  at  large  or  dls- 
|{  penedly;  to  exnbmte;  to  shoot  too  far  in 
> ' growth ; to  be  dispersed  or  apart  from  aity  main 
I i body,  as  itragglii^  rocks. 

I Straggler,  strag'glur,  s.  A wanderer;  a rover; 

I one  who  departs  from  the  proper  snd  direct  coarse ; 
i|  a vagabond;  a wandering,  worihlesa  person; 

) eomethitig  that  stands  by  itMlf. 

< Straight,  strata,  a.  (sfme,  afree,  Sax.)  Not 
crooked  or  bent ; in  a direct  line— in  the  sense  of 
narrow,  strait  is  the  word  generally  nsed ; up- 
right ; according  to  justice  and  rectitude.  Straight 
edgty  a small  board  or  piece  of  metal  having  one 
edj^  perfectly  strniglit,  used  to  ascertain  if  a sur- 
face be  perfectly plaoe;>-G<i.  immediately;  directly; 
in  the  shortest  time. 

' Straighten,  stra'tn,  r.  a.  To  make,  straight ; to 
reduce  from  a curved  or  bent  to  a straight  line.  I 
' STBAioim:NER,  stra'tn-nr,  s.  The  person  or  thing  ^ 
that  straightens. 

i Straiohtforth,  stiate'foitAe,  ad.  Directly; 
j henceforth. 

I Straightforward,  strate-for'wnrd,  a.  Proceed- 
ing in  a straight  course ; not  deviating. 

Straightfokwabdnf.ss,  atrate-for'wuTvnes,  s. 
Direction  in  a straight  coorse ; undeviating  recti- 
tuda. 

I SnuiGHTLiNED,  stratolinde,  a.  Having  straight 
lines,  as  a geometrical  frgnre 

Straiohtly,  stratele,  ad.  In  a right  line:  not 
crookedly;  tightly;  closely. 

' Straightness,  strata'n^  s.  The  quality  or  state 
I of  being  straight ; rectitude. 

. Straightway,  strate'way,  ad.  Immediately ; 

! without  loes  of  time;  withunt  delay. 

• Straikb,  etrayks,  t.plu.  Strong  plates  of  iron  on 

I the  circumference  of  a cannon  wheel,  over  the 
' joints  of  the  fellies. — Webster. 

Strain,  strane,  r.  a.  {etreindre,  Fr.  etringo,  Lat.) 

I To  stretch ; to  draw  with  force  ; to  cause  to  draw 
, with  force  or  with  excesa  of  exertion ; to  put  to 

1 the  utmost  strength;  to  press  or  cause  to  pass 

through  some  porous  substance ; to  sprain ; to 
j make  tighter;  to  constrain;  to  filter ;—r,  n.  to 

• make  violent  efforts;  to  be  filtered,  as  water 
I sfroinir^  through  sand  becomes  pore; — $.  a vio- 
I lent  effort;  on  injury  by  excessive  exertion;  style 
i or  manner  of  speaking  or  writing;  that  which  is 

j vw;-  K.  5 r 


sounded  on  a string  whence,  a song;  a note;  a 
sound;  mode  of  action ; generation;  descent; 

He  is  of  noble  ttraiit.—Sitaks. 
hereditary  disposition ; I 

Intemponuice  and  lust  breed  diseases,  whleb,  props-  j 
gatud,  spuil  the  tiram  of  a nation. — T^Uoisom.  I 

rank  or  character. — Not  used  In  the  last  two  , 
senses.  I 

Strainaole,  stra'na-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  [ 
■trained. — Not  in  use. 

A thing  captious  and  s/rainaUa. — Hacan,  I 

Strainer,  stra'nur,  s.  That  through  which  any  ^ 
liquid  is  strained ; an  instrument  for  filtration. 
Straining,  stra'ning,  s.  The  act  of  stretching; 
act  of  filtering ; filtration.  « In  Architecture, 
Vfrawtinp-/nece  or  sfrufftn^-piVce,  a beam  placed 
between  two  opposite  beams  to  prevent  their 
nearer  approach,  as  raAera,  beams,  struto,  &c. 

If  (Rich  a piece  serves  also  office  of  a sill,  it  ia 
called  a straining-eilL 

Stbaint,  straynt,  s.  A violent  stretching  or  tension. 
—Obsolete.  ' 

Sir  Artlgal 

Upon  Ills  collar  griped  fasL 

That  with  the  siratoi  hU  wisand  nigh  lie  brast— 

Spftuer, 

Strait,  strate,  a.  (efroif,  Fr.  sfrefto,  Ital.  estreUo^ 
Port,  from  sfrscfns,  LaL)  Narrow ; close ; not  ’ 
broad ; intimate  ; strict ; rigortms ; 

After  the  most  rtraUest  sect  of  our  religion,  I lived  a 
Pharisee.— A. Acts  xxrl.  6.  j 

difficult ; distressfril ; not  crooked — straight  is  the 
proper  orthography  in  this  sense.  Strait-handedy 
parsimonious.  Straif-Aondn/ness,  paraimonious- 
D6m;  niggardliness.  Strait-loeed,  gripped  aith 
stays;  stiff;  constrained;  rigid  in  opinion ; strict, 
Strmt-vaistcoat  or  strmt-jacket,  an  apparatus  to 
confine  the  arms  of  a mad  person ; — s.  distress ; 
difficulty. 

I am  in  a efraR  betwixt  two.— 1.  SS. 

In  old  aothors,  the  word  is  often  written  strexght. 

In  evil  Hrtight 

This  day  1 stand  before  my  Judge.— JH/ton. 

In  Geography,  a narrow  pass  or  frith,  separating 
one  country  from  another — the  plnral  is  ^erally 
used,  as,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  straits  of  Ma- 
gell^  &C. ; — V.  n.  to  be  put  to  difficulties. 

You  were  ttraiisd  for  a reply.— 5LtA».  | 

Straiten,  stra'tn,  v.  a.  To  make  narrow ; to  con-  ' 
tract ; to  make  tight,  without  inclnding  the  notion  , 
of  making  not  crooked;  to  deprive  of  necessary  | 
room ; to  put  into  difficulties. 

Straitly,  stratole,  ad.  Narrowly  * closely ; 

strictly : rigorously ; intimately. 

Strait.'iess,  strate'nes,  s.  Narrowness ; strictness ; 
rigour ; distress ; difficulty ; want ; scarcity  or 
narrowness  of  means. 

Strare,  stroke.  The  obsolete  preterite  of  ttriie ; 

Fearing  lest  they  iboubl  fall  into  the  quickoanda,  they 
etrake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.— Acts  xzvil.  17. 

a streak, — which  see ; a narrow  board  ; the  iron 
band  of  a wheel. — Obsolete  or  local. 

Sthamash,  Atraiu-asl/,  r.  a.  (Scotch,  disturbance; 
broil ; from  straHuizutre,  to  best  or  strike  down, 
'Ital.  or  estramai^Hy  a blow,  Fr.)  To  strike,  beat, 
or  destroy.— A local  and  vulgar  word. 
Stramineous,  stra-mm'c-ua,  a.  {sit'ammeu*,  Lat. 
from  stramen,  straw,  LaL)  Strawy ; confuting  of  1 
Straw;  chaffy;  like  straw;  ligliL  i| 

Stramonine,  stram'o-iiine,  «.  A neutral  principle  ,| 
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obtAined  from  the  Dultira  strainotuum : it  hu  the 
form  of  ftcicular  crjKtals,  which  are  white,  in- 
odorotut,  aod  intupid. 

Stramonium,  6tra~me'ne>atn,  «.  (a  contraction  of 
Hnfckmm  manikon,  the  Greek  name  of  the  mad- 
Hpple.)  One  of  the  tiamea  of  the  plant  Datura 
stramenhim,  or  common  Thorn-apple : erory  part 
of  the  plant  U a strong  narcotic  poison. 

Stramont. — See  Stramonium. 

Strand,  strand,  t.  (Saxon.)  A sea-beach  or  shore, 
or  of  a large  lake  that  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  water’s  edge;  {tttrvndy  Russ.)  one  of  the  twists 
or  divisions  of  which  a rope  is  composed  ; — t.  a. 
to  drive  or  run  aground  on  the  sea-shore ; to  break 
one  of  the  strands  of  a rope  r.  n.  to  drift  or  be 
driven  ashore ; to  n»n  agronnd. 

Stranded,  strand'ed,  part,  a,  Ron  ashore; 

Seme  from  the  sfnndei  Teaitul  force  their  way. — iVier^ 
having  a broken  strand,  as  a rope. 

St&anoe,  stranje,  a.  (strong  Fr.)  Foreign;  be- 
longing to  another  oountiy ; not  domestic ; be- 
longing to  others ; new ; wonderful ; causing 
surprise ; exciting  curiosity ; odd ; unuraal ; irre- 
gular ; not  according  to  the  common  way ; remote ; 
iinknown ; unacquainted : as  an  interjection, 
strange  expresses  wonder — tlus  is  elliptic^  (or  it 
w stranffe } — v.  a.  to  aUenste ; to  estra^ ; 

My  witsehangen, 

And  all  huta  m>  mo  itranga*, — Gotoer. 

— p.  n.  to  wonder  at ; to  be  estranged — (obsolete  as 
s verb.)  Strangt-holnng^  having  an  odd  or  un- 
usual appesrance  sr  look. 

Stranokly,  8trai\|ele,  oif.  So  as  to  be  in  a strange 
country; 

Commend  It  ttmmftlg  to  some  plam, 

Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.— 

in  a strange  manner ; wonderfully ; in  a manner 
so  as  to  exdte  surprise  or  wonder. 

Strangeness,  strsnje'nes,  $,  Foreignuess;  tbe 
state  of  belonging  to  another  country ; 


Strangt.eable,  strang'gl-a-bl,  a.  Tliat  may  Is  ' 
strangled.— Seldom  nse^—Cht$ierfitld.  ■ 

Strangler,  strang^glur,  s.  One  who  stranglex.  j 

Strangles,  strang'gls,  s.  Swellings  in  a horse’s 
throat. 

Strangling,  strang'gUng,  a.  The  act  of  destroying 
life  by  stopping  the  breath  ; stfangnlation.  I 

Strangulated,  strang'gu-lay-tod,  a.  In  Snigery,  I 
having  tbe  circulation  stopped  in  any  pert  by 
oompresaion,  as  in  hernia,  when  oomprrased  so  sa 
to  ohatnict  circulation  in  the  mirt  protnided. 
STRANGUI.AT10N,  stnuig-gu-la  shun,  i.  The  act  of  > 
strangling;  suffocation;  that  kind  of  suffocation  , 
common  in  hysterics;  also,  oompressioa  of  the  I i 
intestines  in  hernia. 

Stranguriocs,  8trang-gn'i«-as,  a,  labouring 
under  strangury.  | 

Strangury,  strang'gn-re,  s.  (stranx,  t drop,  and  , 
ouroR,  nriive,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  excretion  of 
urine,  effected  with  extreme  difficulty  and  pain. 
Strap,  strap,  s.  (atrqpp.  Sax.  sfrop,  a rope  or  baiter,  * 
Dut^,  Dan.  and  Sw^)  A long  narrow  piece  of 
leather,  variuos  forms  and  of  various  uaca,  as 
tbe  strap  of  a boot  or  shoe.  In  Botany,  the  flat  , 
part  of  tbe  corollet  in  ligulate  flowen ; also,  the 
leaf  exclurive  of  its  sheath  m some  grasses.—  : 
ifor^  In  Carpentry,  a this  piece  of  wood  or 
iron,  securing  tbe  junction  (ff  two  or  more  pieces 
of  wood  transversely ; — r.  a.  to  beat  or  cli^ise  i I 
with  a strap ; to  bind  or  fasten  with  a strap ; to  ^ | 
rub  on  a strap  for  the  pnrpose  of  sharpening,  as  a I 
riMr.  StrapsJtaped^  iu  Botany,  Hgalate.  1| 

Strappado,  strap-pa'do, ».  (from  stroppdrt^  to  poll,  | 
ItaL)  A mihU^  punishment,  formniy  practised,  | 

I consisting  in  drawing  the  offender  soddedy  to  the  ;l 
I top  of  a beam,  and  then  letting  hhn  fall,  by  which 
means  a limb  was  sometimea  (located v.  a.  to 
torture.  i j 

They  had  neither  been  hated  by  yoor  gehrnna  at  , j 

beth.  ty>r  ttraypoftoed  with  an  oeth  tx  <tficio  by  your 
bowmen  of  the  arches.— ifiiiM.  < ^ 


I No  tiriiMgmess  of  country  can  make  a man  a stranger  to 
me.— 5/>rel. 

unoommonicativeness ; distance  of  behavionr ; re- 

I moterices  from  common  manners  or  notions;  un- 
oouthnese;  mutual  dislike— (unusual  in  this 
sense); 

Thill  might  seem  a meant  to  continue  a ttramgmtm 
between  lh«  two  nations. — Jiaco*. 

I I wondeifulness ; the  power  of  exciting  surprise  and 
I wonder. 

> Stranger,  stranje'ur,  s.  (ttnmgtr^  Fr.)  A fo- 
reigner; one  who  belongs  to  ancHher  country;  one 
J unknown  or  unacquainted ; a guest ; a visitor ; 

' I Bring  forth  aod  pour 

Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  ttrangtr. — MAton, 

one  not  admitted  to  any  communication. 

I Molona  on  beda  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 

I An4  $tmngfr$  to  the  aun,  yet  ripen  thure.— tTnuiviar. 

I ^ In  Law,  one  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act e.  a. 

I to  estrange  ; to  alienate. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

8trangfrt4  with  nor  oath, 

1 . Take  iwr  or  leave  her.— .Cbtka. 

!'  .Strangle,  strang  gl,  p.  a.  (Mfron^/er,  Fr.  sfroo^ 

I I /ore,  Ital.  ftrasgulo,  Lat.)  To  choak ; to  suffocate ; 
I to  kill ; to  suppress ; to  hinder  from  birth  or  ap- 
pearance ; 

' By  the  clock  'tl*  dav, 

I And  ret  dark  nisht  nrangUj.  the  travelURg  lamp: 

|i  l«'t  night's  prcdominauoe,  or  ihc  day'«  ilunie  ?— jStdfcf. 


Strapping,  strap'ping,  s.  Binding  with  a ftnp;  || 
— a.  tall ; lusty.  ' • 

Strapw'ort,  strap'wurt,  #.  The  popular  name  of 
planta  belonging  to  tbe  genus  Comgiola.  . 

Strass,  Btras,  «.  The  bass  of  factitious  gems  or  'j 
pMtea.  ft 

Strata,  stra'ta,  s.  ph.  (stratt/ws,  LaU)  In  Geology,  |/ 
beds  or  layers;  strata  occur  horisontal,  more  or  n 
leas  inclined,  vertical,  and  contorted-  1 

Stratagem,  strat'e-jem,  s,  {strategema^  IaU  sfrafo-  ' 
^eme,  Fr.)  An  artifice,  particulariy  In  war ; a 1 
plan  or  scheme  for  docriving  an  enemy ; any  arti- 
fice CT  trick  by  which  some  advantage  is  sought  to  ^ I 
be  obUuned.  I 

Stratagist,  strat's-jist,  #.  One  skilled  in  the  art 
of  arranging  an  army  for  conflict. 
Stratarithmetry,  strat-a-rilA'me-tre,  s.  (strains, 
an  array,  aritkatOM^  number,  and  mefroii,  mes-  j 
sure,  Gr.)  The  art  of  drawing  up  a oertain  nnm-  li 
ber  of  men  in  an  army ; also,  the  art  of  expressing 
the  number  of  men  which  may  be  arranged  in  any  jj 
given  geometrical  figure. — BaiUy.  j 

' Strategic,  stra-tejik.  \ o.  Pertaining  to  jj 
I Strategical,  sUa-tejy-knl,/  strategy;  effected  | 

I by  artifice.  jj 

j Strategcs,  stra-te'^ns,  s.  (stmtrgos,  Gr.)  In  ij 
I Ancient  Hutorr,  tlie  title  of  a general  offievr 
I among  the  Athenians.  ' 

^ Strategy,  strat'e-je,  s.  Tb.it  branch  of  mflitarj 


1 


STRATH— hTRAY. 


' Mience  vhtch  consists  in  U'acliing  or  kno\riii^  ^ 

II  how  to  conduct  an  army  in  c»ntHot,  or  in  the  | 

1 1 preparation  battle ; the  science  of  military  j 
command.  I 

j SmATH,  stmtA,  a.  (am/A,  a country  confined  by  hilU 
on  two  ^es  of  a river,  Gael.)  In  Scotland,  a 
[ valley  of  considerable  rite  throof^h  which  a river 
I * runs,  as  Strathbode,  Strathspey,  &c. 

STRATHSrzT,  straM>spa',  a.  A ScottUh  dance  in 
which  two  persona  are  engaged,  so  called  from  tlie 
I district  of  Strathspey. 

\ Stratipicatiow,  strat-e-fe-Wshun,  a.  The  act  of 
I stratifying  or  depitsitlng  in  mineral  layers ; the 
I style  of  ^ing  formed  in  layers  or  strata. 

I STRATiroBM,  strat'e-fawrm,  a.  In  the  form  of 
I strata. 

SrnATiPT,  stratVfl,  p.  a.  ($tratij[er^  Fr.  from 
afrortim,  Lat.)  To  form  or  lay  into  strata. 

' Stratioles,  stra-te-o'lis,  a.  (a/mtoa,  a camp,  Gr. ' 
from  the  military  appearance  of  the  plants,  with  : 
its  sword-like  leaves  and  flowers,  which  resemble 
long  white  plumes.)  A genus  of  aquatic  plants : ' 
Order,  Hydrocaridaeee. 

SrRATOCRAcr,  stra-tok'ra-se,  a.  (afratoa,  an  anny, 
and  krateo,  1 bold,  Gr.)  Govemmeut  by  militaiy 
chiefs ; a military  government. 

Stratooraput,  stra-tog'ra-fe,  a.  (afrotoa,  an  army, 
and  ffrapMo,  1 describe,  Gr.)  Description  of  mili- 
tary aflaira  or  of  armies. 

Stratoxic,  stra-tonlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  army. 

Stratotic,  stra-totlk,  a.  Warlike ; military. 
Notk.— Tbli  and  the  former  word  la  by  Web- 

i ater  without  authority : they  are  unneoeaaary. 

Stratum,  stra'tum,  a (Latin.)  A bed  or  layer  of 
I mineral  or  earthy  matter. 

I Stratus,  stra'tns,  a.  (Latin,  spread  abroad.)  In 
I Meteorolc^,  a fog;  a mist;  an  extensive  sheet  of 
; clouds  that  rests  on  the  earth's  surface. 

I Straucht,  strawt.  The  obsolete  form  of  the  pret. 

and  post  part,  strttched; 
j Twenty  fathoms  of  wede  the  annes 
I Chaater. 

I itravght,  to  stretch.  Is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

; Stratadiuk,  stra-va'de-iun,  a.  (from  Isjeria 
Sorntravad),  the  Malabar  ruune  of  one  of  the 
species.)  A genus  of  Asiatic  trees,  allied  to  Bar- 
! lingtonia:  Order,  Myrtaceip. 
i I Stravkksia,  stra-Tcn  slie-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  tlio 
j Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways.)  A genus  of  plants: 

! Order,  Rosacese. 

I Straw,  straw,  $.  (afreoir,  Sax.  afro,  Swed.)  Tlie 
j stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain,  pulse, 
&C. ; a mass  of  such  stalks  collectively ; anything 
’ proverbially  worthless ; — r.  a.  to  spread  or  scatter 

I — (see  to  ttrew).  The  compounds  are— straw- 

I built,  straw-colour,  straw-colourod,  straw-crowned, 

I I straw-entter,  straw-draio,  straw-roofed,  straw- 

j ; staffed,  straw-worm, 

!,  Straw'Berrt,  straw'ber-re,  a.  (^^rarcherie^  ttreov>^ 
i|  Aerie,  Sax.)  The  popular  name  of  plants  belong- 

j ing  to  the  genus  Frugario,  and  of  ita  frait : Order, 

! Roeacem.  Strawborry^te^ — see  Blitum.  ^froto- 

I herry-peaTy  the  plant  Cactus  triangularis,  the  fruit 

J of  which  is  much  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 

' ing  slightly  add,  pleasant,  and  cooling.  ii^rotcAerry- 

i free,  ^ popular  name  of  the  tree  Arbutus  tinedo, 

! and  plants  of  the  same  genns. 

; Strawt,  rtraw^  Made  of  straw;  like  straw; 
light 

Stbat,  stray,  v.  n.  (probably  from  ttragany  to  scat- 


STRAYER— STREtX  :j 

ter,  to  spread,  Sax.)  To  wonder;  to  rove;  to  I 
err; — p.  a.  to  miaload— (obsolete  in  this  sense);  | 
Hath  not  else  bia  eye 

SUnytd  hia  affection  In  uulavfLil  love  f— ff ’mxAs. 

— s.  a caeature  strayed ; the  act  of  wandering. 

I would  not  from  yotir  love  make  aiich  a ttray 
To  match  you  whm  1 bate. — Sitakt.  >j 

STliATEtt  stra'ur,  «.  A wanderer.  || 

Stratiko,  stra'iog,  a.  The  act  of  wandering.  |i 

Streak,  stroek,  s.  (afrioa,  a line,  direction,  stricariy 
to  go,  ftricy  a stroke.  Sax.  ^rrichy  a stroke,  a 
stripe,  Germ.)  A line  or  long  mark  of  a different  | 
colour  from  the  ground;  a stripe.  In  Mineralogy,  j 
the  appearance  which,  arises  from  scratching  a I 
minerd  with  the  point  of  a knife.  In  Nautica* 
affairs,  atreojb  are  the  uniibnn  range  of  planks  or  i 
the  bottom  or  rides  of  a ship,  sometimes  pronounced  | 
ttraies ; — v.  a.  to  mark  with  streaks;  to  stripe;  i 
to  stretch. — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  I 

She  lorki  In  mfdat  of  all  bar  den.  and  tlrtais 
From  out  a ghaatly  whirlpool  all  her  nooks.— 

Chapman.  \ 

Streaked,  streekt,  part.  a..  Variegated  with  ' 
streaks. 

Strrakt,  stnek'e,  a.  Having  stripes ; streaked. 
Stream,  streem,  s,  (Saxon,  rfrdm,  Sw^  and  Dan.  i 
stfooniy  Dutch.)  A current  of  water  or  other  fluid;  i 
a river  or  brook ; a current  of  tbe  ocean;  azqrthing  j } 
iasuing  from  a soQTce,  and  flowing  with  a continnod  i 
succession  of  ports,  as  a tiream  of  words,  a I 

of  lava;  enrrent;  drift.  Among  Miners,  r/reom-  II 
tiny  tin  ore  found  beneath  the  surface  of  alluvial  j 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  earthy  matters  by  1 
passing  a stream  of  water  over  it.  Stream^worlsy  ; 
certain  works  in  tin  mines,  in  which  the  mincra  \ 
follow  the  veins  of  metal  by  cutting  trenches.  In  \ 
Kautical  affairs,  ttream-anehoTy  an  anchor  siniiiler  j 
than  tbe  bower-anchor,  and  us^  to  moor  a ship  j 
in  a river  or  haven  alieltered  from  the  wind  and  i 
sea,  &C.  Strtam-cabiOy  the  cable  attached  to  tho  j 
stream-anchor; — p.  n.  to  flow;  to  emit  in  abun-  | 
dance  ; to  issue  with  continuance,  not  by  fits ; to 
sboot  in  streaks,  as  light ; to  extend  or  stretch  in 
a long  line,  as  a flag  ttreamii^  in  tbe  wind a.  . 
to  pour ; ! | 

Bh«  at  length  wilt  f/rMia 

Some  dew  of  grace  into  my  withered  heart.— I 
to  stripe.  I 

Tbe  beraltTs  mantle  la  iffeeawrf  with  grdd. — Pap4. 

To  strtam  Me  Auoy,  to  let  it  fall  from  the  ship's 
aide  into  the  watCT,  preparatory  to  letting  go  the  ' 
anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retted  by  the  buoy*  ; 
rope  as  it  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Streamer,  strecm'ur,  a.  An  ensign  or  flag:  a i 
pennon  extended  or  flowing  in  the  wind;  a lumi-  | 
nous  beam  or  column,  one  of  the  fonns  of  tho 
Aurora  Borealis.  { 

Stbeamixo,  streemlng,  part  a.  Flowing;  emit-  ; 

ting  ; floatiug  loosely,  as  a flag.  1 1 

Streamlet,  stieemict, a.  A si^I  stream;  a rivu-  i 
let ; a rill.  j ; 

Streamy,  streem'e,  a.  Abounding  with  mmiing  I 

water ; flowing  with  a carrent  or  streak.  j | 

Ilia  nodding  helm  emits  a ttrmmy  ray.— Ape.  ! i 

STREmjt,  strehln,  a.  (/trtbU,  a roller,  Gr.)  A genus  I 
of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Pupipara. 

Strbek,  stxeek,  r.  a.  (streccony  to  stretch,  Sax.) 

To  lay  out  a dead  body. — Local. 

Street,  street,  a.  (afroc/e,  ifreto,  Sox.  itrtudOy  Dan.)  ( 
A paved  way;  in  usage,  any  way  or  road  in  n city 
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STREPEROUS— STRETCIL 


' or  town,  chicflj  a main  wav  in  diittinction  from  a 
I , lane  or  allej  ; proverl^lj,  an j pablic  place. 

That  there  be  do  oompUlnlng  in  our  A. 

' caliv.  14. 

Street-waJIxr,  a prostitnte.  Street-ward,  an  offi- 
>1  cer  who  formerly  took  care  of  the  streeta. — CoweL 
, I Streiobt,  atrate,  a.  An  obsolete  mode  of  spelling 
> I • Straight  and  Strait. 

1 1 Strelitz,  Rtrelitz,  s.  (Romian.)  A soldier  of  the 
' . aneietit  Moscovite  militia. 

; I Strelitzi  a,  stre^lit'ae-a, «.  (in  honoor  of  Charlotte, 
j|  qneen  of  George  IIL,  of  the  family  of  Mccklen* 

{ bnrgh  Strelitt,  who  is  said  to  have  patronized 

' ' botany.)  A genna  of  plants : Oder,  Muaacese. 
Strzmma,  strem'ma,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Pathology,  a 
strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  abont  a joint. 
Strempblia,  strem-pe'le*a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Cbarlee 
, Fred.  Strempel,  Beriin.)  A genus  of  planta,  na> 

tires  of  Guiana : Order,  Cinchonaces. 

'I  Strrka,  Btre'na,  «.  (I.atin.)  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
a present  given  on  a festive  day,  and  for  the  aake 
; of  a good  omen. 

1 Strricb,  strene,  a.  (ttrea^,  Sax.)  Race', 

j offspring. — Obeolete. 

' Strength,  strengtA,  a.  (Saxon,  from  atren^.  strong.) 
I Active  power  of  an  animal  body;  power  to  resist; 
j power  to  overcome  resistance ; intellectoal  power ; 

' support  or  aid ; 

My  Ood,  my  etren^A,  la  whom  I win  trust— 


vigour;  animation;  spirit  or  potency  of  liquor;  a 
1 fortification  or  fortress: 

^ Detniyed  In  all  hla  the  wood  beset; 

j All  Instrumeota,  all  arta  of  rain  met— .OesAasa 

I armament ; power  of  convincing  ; confidence  ; 

vebemenoe;  momeiitnm,  as  the  atrea^  of  the 
I wind,  the  etrenffA  of  the  tide ; degm  of  bright- 

I*  ness;  viridness;  legal  force;  validity,  as  the 

streru^  of  the  law;  moral  force,  as  the  atren^A 
I of  public  opinion;  force  of  writing  or  speaking; 

I nervous  diction v.  o.  to  strengthen. — Obeol^ 
I as  a verb. 


Edward's  hsppy-ordered  reign,  moat  fertUo  breeds 
I Plenty  of  mighty  apirita,  to  afrmptA  hla  state.— />oswl. 

I Strengthen,  streng/A'n,  r.  o.  To  make  etrong  or 
) stronger ; to  confirm ; to  enimate ; to  cause  to  in- 
} crease  in  power  or  eecurity ; — r.  it  to  grow  strong 
I or  stronger. 

I I Stbknothknbr,  strength 'n*ur,  a.  He  or  that  which 

increases  strength  phyrically  or  morally. 

tl  STJiENOTiitEsa,  strcD^les,  a.  Wanting  strength ; 
I spiritless. 

' Strrnia,  stre'nc-s,  a.  (Ijttin.)  In  Mrtbology,  a 
I ; goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  presents 
|t  which  relations  and  friends  made  to  each  other  at 
the  new  year  and  other  festive  occasions. 

1 Strenua,  stren'u-a,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Bfythology,  a 
I goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour  and  energy  to 
I the  weak  and  indolent 
Strentous,  strcn'u«uB,  a.  (/rfrenMiia,  Lat)  Eagerly 
j pressing  or  urgent;  zealous;  ardent;  bold  and 
active;  intrepid  aiid  ardent 

I,  Strenuously,  stren'u-us-le,  od  In  a strenoona 
]|  manner. 

I STRENi  (»uasEsa,  stren'u-us-nes,  a.  The  state  or 
^ quality  of  being  strenuous;  eagerness;  active  teal. 

I Etrkpent,  strep 'ent,  o.  (etreperu,  Lat)  Noisy; 
i i loud. 

. Peace  to  the  itrep^t  bom ! 

] ' Let  DO  harxh  diKSonatieo  disturb  the  mom. — 

TSO 


STREpEBOue,  strep'er*us,  o.  Loud;  nenay;  bots-  I 
teroQS.  ’{ 

Porta  ooMwivea,  beeaose  la  a Hrtperntf  emptioa  it  ! 
rtaeth  against  firs,  it  doth  therefore  rvsiat  liElitolDg.— 
Brown.  I 


Streticeboue,  itrep'is'e-nus  s.  ($trepto$,  twisted,  ’ 
and  iberaa,  a horn,  Gr.)  The  Koodoo,  a subgeaus  ! 
of  Rnminanta,  with  smooth  spirally^coTred  horns,  j 
allied  to  the  Damalia.  The  Koodooa  are  natives  of  | 
South  Africa.  , 

Strepitoso,  strep-e-to'so,  o.  (Italian.)  In  Music, 
prefixed  to  a pait  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  per-  ’ 
formed  in  an  impetuous  and  bmsteroos  style.  i 
Strepsilus,  strep'sedus,  s.  (strqms,  a turning,  Gr.) 

Turn-stone,  A genus  of  birds:  Family,  Scolopscidse.  | 
Strepeiptera,  Btrep-sip'ter-a,  s.  {ttreptit,  a crown-  | 
ing,  and  pterom,  a wing,  Gr. ) A genua  of  Near- 
opteroos  insects : Fan:^y,  StyopidiB.  ]| 

Streptanthbju,  strep-tan-t/le^ra,  a.  (sfr^loa, 
twisted,  and  attihos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Iridacos.  I 

Streptanthus,  strep-tan'Mus,  t.  (sfreplns,  twisted,  ! 
and  onthoi,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  twisted  claws  i 
of  the  petals.)  A genus  of  Crudferous  plants: 
Suborder,  Pleurorhizese. 

Stkbptaxis,  strep-taks^  t.  (sfre/ifos,  twisted  or  I 
bent,  and  ons,  an  axis,  Gr.)  A genus  of  pulmo- 
niferous  Mollusca,  so  named  from  the  eccentricity 
of  the  penultimate  wh^l  of  the  shell,  which  ts  bent 
towards  the  right  and  dorsal  ride  of  the  axis:  j 
Family,  Helicide. 

Streptium,  Btrep'she-um,  s.  (etreptoe,  twisted,  Gr. 
in  allusion  to  the  spiral  tube  of  the  oorollu)  A i 
genns  of  plants:  Onler,  Verbenacee. 
STRKPTOCARPC8,  strep-to-kdr'pQs,  s.  (streptoe,  | 
twisted,  and  iborpos,  a fruit,  Gr.  the  capsule  Mng 
sjuraily  twisted.^  A genns  of  plants:  Order,  j 
Gesncriaccc.  | 

STREPTOPU0,  strep'to-ptts,  s.  (ettrpho,  I turn,  and  . 
poue,  a foot,  Gr.  in  a]Iu.«ion  to  the  twisted  sterna.)  ; 
A genns  of  plants : Order,  Melanthscec.  I 

STREPT08PONDYLC8,Btpep-lo-spon’de-lus,s.(sfrrp'  j 

to»,  twisted,  and  $p<mdylo$,  vertobnc,  Gr.)  In  : 
Paloozoolo^,  an  extinct  genua  of  crocodiles  from 
Honfleur,  to  named  from  the  nattire  of  tbs  verte-  \ 
bre,  which  are  joined  by  a ball  and  socket  articu-  ; 
lation.  l 

Stress,  strea,  s.  (sfrece,  violence,  Sax.  (raw,  forca  I 
oppression,  Welsh.)  Force;  importance;  violence;  j 
strain ; — v.  a.  to  press ; to  urge ; to  distreM;  \ 

Btirred  with  pity  of  the  efrm’d  plight  ^ 

Of  this  sad  realm.— .Vprnsrr.  . I 


Stretch,  stretsh,  v.  a,  (sireecan,  Sax.  sfreWer*  ' 
Dan.)  To  draw  out  to  a greater  length ; to  ex- 
tend or  draw  out  in  all  ways ; to  expa^  ; to  dis- 
play ; to  reach ; to  strain ; to  make  tense ; to  ^ 
extend  mentally;  to  exaggerate  or  extend  too  far,  . 
as,  to  s<re/rA  the  truth; — c.  ».  to  be  extended  ;j 
lo^ly  or  intellectually:  to  bear  extension  without  1 
breaking;  to  sally  b^ond  the  truth;  to  make  {| 
violent  efforts  in  running.  7b  sfrelc4  to  reach,  j 
In  Nautical  affairs  to  proceed  nnder  a great  qum-  '} 
tity  of  sail,  in  distinction  from  to  stoiMi,  which  | 
denotes  a moderate  quantity.  In  Rowing,  etretek  | 
out  Jttre  and  a/t,  the  order  to  a boat's  crew  to  bend  : 
and  fall  back  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  pve  tbe  | 
boat  as  great  a velocity  as  posrible.  In  Archi^-  j 
ture,  ttretching-caune,  a course  in  which  the  bricks 
or  stones  are  laid  horizontally  with  their  lengths,  | 
in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  wall s.  exteu-  ! 


STRETCH  ER- STiaCTURE. 


STRIDE— STRIKE. 


lion ; force ; effort ; ntmoet  extent^  as  of  meaning 
1 or  power ; exaggeration.  In  Sailing,  a tack  ; the 
! reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one  tack  \ course ; 
direction. 

STRBTCiiER,  stretsh'nr,  a.  Re  or  that  which 
I stretches ; a slight  rail  inserted  near  the  lower  ends 
of  the  feet  of  a piece  of  fomiture,  as  a chair  or 
I table.  In  Architecture,  a brick  or  stone  laid  hori- 
I . sontallj  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  face 
i ' of  a wall  In  Nautical  affairs,  streteAfrs  are  a sort 
of  stavea  6xed  athwart  the  bottom  of  a boat  for 
the  rowers  to  place  their  feet  against,  in  ohler  to 
' communicate  a greater  impulse  to  the  oars. 

I Strbtta,  stret'ta,  ».  (Italian,  a throng.)  In  Music, 

I a term  often  applied  to  the  last  allegro  of  a fioale, 
&C.,  in  an  opera : it  also  signiftes  a kind  of  perora- 
; tioD  or  winding  np  of  a piece  of  music,  particolarij 
of  a fugue. 

I Stretto,  itret'to,  a.  (Italian,  narrow.)  In  Music, 

I the  opposite  of  Largo ; affixed  to  a measure  to  in- 
dicate that  it  ia  to  be  perfunned  short  and  concise 
— hence,  quick. 

' Strew,  stroo,  e.  a.  (^rtreavtan,  Sax.  ttrtuen.  Germ. 

I I $trd,  Swed.)  To  spread  bj  scattering;  to  spread 
{ ' by  being  scattered  over ; to  scatter  loosely. 

: Strewing,  stroolng,  $.  The  act  of  scattering  or 
I spreading  orer ; anything  fit  to  be  strewed. 

I The  herbs,  that  hsre  on  them  ihe  cold  dew  o’  the  night, 

I Are  ttreviityM  fltt'st  for  grsTee. — ShakM. 
i Strbwmknt,  stroo^ment,  «.  Anything  scattered  in 

I ■ decoration. 

I I Her  death  was  doubtful  — 

I Yet  here  ehe  U allowed  her  virgin  chants, 

: Her  maiden  strewmentM,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burial. — AkaAe. 

STRTiB,  stri'e,  f.  piu.  (Latin.)  In  Architecture,  the 
lists  or  fillets  ^tween  the  fintes  of  colomna  In 
! Kstnral  History,  small  channels  in  the  shells  of 
: cockles  and  other  substances. 

I Striatr,  stri'ate,  \ a.  Formed  with  small  cban> 

, Striated,  striVted,!  nels;  channelled.  In  Do- 
! tany,  streaked ; marked  or  scored  with  superficial 
I or  very  slender  lutes.  In  NioerslogT,  striated 
frtxctvrt^  s fractore  consisting  of  long  narrow 
I separable  parta  laid  on  or  bcude  each  other.  In 
I ZMlogy,  striated  moiUey,  a pretty  little  quadru- 
I manous  animal  from  trupical  America,  the  Simea 
I jacchus  of  Lioncas,  the  Hypales  jacchna  of  lUigcr, 

I and  Jacchna  vnlgaris  of  Desmorist. 

; Striature.  stri'a-tnre,  $.  Disposition  of  striie. 

, Strich,  stritab,  s.  (ifrir,  the  owl,  Lat)  A bird  of 
i ill  omen. 

I Tbs  rueful  stricA,  still  waiting  on  the  bier.— A;>oiwr. 
j Stricken,  striklm,  part,  and  a.  (from  Strike.) 

Struck : smitten,  as  a etrieken  deer ; advanced ; 

I , worn  ; far  gone. 

I I Abraham  was  old  and  well-etricfan  in  age.— 

|!  xxlv.  1. 

. Stricrlb,  strik'kl,  a.  A strike;  an  mitrnmont  to 
! . strike  grain  to  a level  with  the  measure.  By  some 
old  authors  this  word  is  also  written  in  the  varioas 
I forms  of  sfrtdUer,  itrickUss^  and  etritehel. 

I Strict,  strikt,  a.  (rtriefua,  from  a<PM^,  I bind,  Lat.) 
I Exact;  rigoron^y  nice;  rigorous;  severe;  con- 
fined ; dose ; tense. 

Strictly,  stiiktle,  ad.  With  rigorons  accuracy; 
severely;  closely;  posiUvely. 

; Strictness,  strikt'nes,  a.  Rigorons  accuracy ; se- 
I . verity ; closeness. 

j STRiCTUHfi,  strik'ture,  a.  (atricfMm,  liat.)  Literally, 


a binding ; a stroke ; specially,  a slight  touch  on  ■ 
any  subject;  critical  remark:  censure.  In  Path- 
ology, a contracted  state  of  some  part  of  a tube  or  ! 
duct ; also,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  opening  ' 
through  which  the  viscera  protrude  in  stran|^ated  ‘ 
heniia.  ’ 

Stride,  stride,  a.  (afnedb,  a step.^fridhn,  to  stride,  - 
Sax.)  A long  step:  a step  taken  with  violence;  : 
a wide  stretch  of  the  legs ; — i^pret.  strode,  past  part. 
stridden ;) — r.  n.  to  walk  with  strides ; to  straddle. 
Stridor,  stri'dor,  a.  (Latin.)  A harsh  creaking 
noiao,  or  a crack. 

Juturoa  frmn  afar  beheld  her  fly, 

Ami  knew  the  111  omen  by  her  srreamlog  cry, 

And  ttridor  of  her  wings. — Dryden. 

In  Pathology,  stridor  dentiunt,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  a common  symptom  during  sleep  in  children 
affected  with  worms  or  other  int(v«tiiuil  irritation. 
Stridulocb,  strid'u-lus,  a.  (ttritltUus,  LnU)  Mak-  . 
ing  a small  harsh  sonnd,  or  a creaking ; chattering.  | 
Not  a etridtiUma  Jay,  not  a petnlant  sparrow. — Bp.  HaU, 
Strife,  strife,  a.  (eafrt/)  Norm. — see  Strive.)  Exer- 
tion or  contention  for  superiority  ; contest ; strug- 
gle for  >ictory  ; contrariety ; opp^tion. 

STRirSFUL,  strife 'ful,  a.  Contentions  ; discordanL 
I know  not  what  new  ereatlon  may  creep  forth  from  tbt  I 
atrxf^fsX  heap  of  things  into  which,  as  into  a second  chaos^  I 
we  an  fallen.— Z>r.  Maine. 

Strioa,  stri'ga,  a.  (so  named  from  the  strigosc  habit  i 
of  some  of  the  spedes.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Scrophulariaoeic.  I 

I STRiOiE,  stri'je,  a.  (afr^aua,  slender  and  lank,  Lat)  ) 
In  Botany,  little,  upright,  unequal,  stiff  hairs,  ‘ 
swelled  at  their  roots.  j 

Stkioee,  stri'jes,  a.  plu.  (lAtin.)  In  Architecture,  ; 

the  channels  of  a tinted  column.  i 

Strioia,  strij'e-a,  a.  (strigosus,  lank,  lean,  Lat)  A j 
genua  of  Entozoa  : Family,  Tremaduidea. 
Strioid^  strij^e-de,  a.  {strix,  one  of  the  genera.) 

, The  Owls,  a family  of  rapacious  birds,  genernlly 
of  nocturnal  hnbit^  characterized  by  having  the 
head  very  large,  the  eyes  surroonded  with  a cirri# 
of  radiated  feathers,  forming  a facial  disk ; the 
plumage  soft  and  lax ; the  ears  large. 

Strioh.,  strijll,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  an  in- 
strument to  scrape  off  the  sweat  during  g}*mna$tie  > 
exercises,  and  in  the  bath. 

Strioilia,  stre-gil'e-a,  a.  {strigiUs,  a comb,  Lat  ' 
in  reference  to  the  denticnWiona  of  the  anthers.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  MoUaceac. 

Strignrnt,  slrig'ment,  a.  (atrigmentvm,  Lat)  A i 
scraping ; that  which  is  scraps  off. — Obsolete.  f 

The  stripmenu  and  sadoroua  adheeions  from  men's  I 
hands.— ^owa. 

STKiGOCEPnALTTS,  atri-go-seTa-los,  a.  {etrigx,  an 
owl,  and  kephalty  the  bead,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Brachiopoda,  allied  to  Tercbratula. 

Stkioolkik,  stri'gol-nik,  a.  A member  of  a sect 
of  Rui«:uan  schismatics,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
country:  they  attempted  to  blend  the  laws  of 
Moses  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  | 

Strioose,  stri-goee',  a.  Covered  with  strige.  I 
STBioo8ELT,8tri-gose'1e,  od.  In  a strigoae  manner.  |i 
Strike,  strike,  v.  a.  Pret  and  past  part  struck,  \ . 
The  former  preterite  and  past  pjutidple  strook  it 
obsolete ; stricken,  for  the  past  participle,  is  obso- 
lete, or  nearly  so,  except  ms  an  adjective, — toe 
Stricken;  (astricon.  Sax.  alryieii,  to  strike;  to 
smooth  ; to  anoint  or  rub  over ; to  slide,  Dutch  ; ; 
sfreidien,  to  patss,  move,  or  ramble ; to  depart ; to  \ 
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ilroke ; to  lower  or  w sails ; to  carry. 

Germ.)  To  touch  or  bit  with  some  force;  to  give 
a blow  to — hence,  to  pniiUb;  to  aiHiet;  to  ret 
upon  in  any  way  by  a blow,  or  by  aometliing  oI  a 
like  sudden  kind ; to  dash ; 

I j They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  ttrikt  It  on  the  two 
I side-pueta.— £xod.  xil.  7. 

I to  sound,  as  a bell  or  a drum ; to  stamp ; to  raint ; 

to  tlmiat  in,  or  cause  to  enter  and  penetrate,  as, 

' a tree  strOef  iU  roots  deep;  to  impress  strongly, 

I ■ aa,  to  $trike  with  wonder  or  alarm ; to  make  and 

j , ratify,  as,  to  strUx  a bargain ; to  produce  by  a 
(I  sudden  action; 

I Wavinir  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

I I She  striktM  a universal  peace  thi'unifh  sea  and  lend, 

j * —Jiilum. 

I[  to  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by  a sudden 
’ Impression  or  impulse,  as.  to  $trike  one  dumb;  to 
! level  with  a $trUct,  as  grain.  In  Joinery,  to  run  a 
- 1 moulding  with  a plane.  In  Nautical  affairs,  to 
, lower  or  let  down  anything,  as  the  enwgn  or  top- 
I Bail,  in  saluting,  or  the  yards,  topmasts,  &c.,  in 
I tempestnouB  weather.  To  Urike  the  belly  to  strike 
the  clapj)cr  ag:uiiKt  the  bell  as  many  times  as  there 
, are  half  hours  of  the  watch  elapsed — hence  the 

t expressions,  it  is  two  bells,  three  bells,  &c.  To 

(j  $trike  toundingt,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 

I with  the  hand-le^,  &c.  To  strike  a tent,  to  loosen 

i j the  cords  of  a tent  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it. 

i ' In  Ijiw,  to  striix  a jwy,  to  select  or  nominate  a 

I ' jnry  of  twelve  men  out  of  the  whole  number  of 

! ; jurors  on  the  panel. — Blount.  To  strike  vp,  to 

cause  to  sound  ; to  begin  to  beat ; 

fitrihe  vp  the  dnimn,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  intereat.— .SUok«. 
to  begin  to  sing  or  play,  as,  to  strike  up  a tuue. 
To  strike  off,  to  erase  from  mn  account ; to  ileduct, 
ns  to  striJx  off  the  interest  of  a debt ; to  impress 
or  print,  as  to  strike  off  3000  copies  of  a Intok  ; to 
separate  by  a blow  or  any  sudden  action.  To 
strike  out,  to  produce  by  collision,  as  to  strike  out 
sparks  with  steel ; 

My  pride  etruek  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own.— /Vprf.’ii. 
to  blot  out ; to  erase ; to  fonn  something  now  by 
a quick  effort;  to  devise;  to  contrive; — p. ».  to 
make  a blow  or  an  attack ; 

A pony  Mubject  sTn'les 
At  thy  great  glory.— 

to  collide ; to  act  by  repeated  percussion ; to  act  by 
external  influx ; to  run  upon ; to  be  stranded ; 
to  penetrate ; to  dart ; 

Now  and  then  a gHttering  beam  of  wU  or  paasion 
strikes  through  tho  obeeurUy  of  the  poem. — Drpden. 

to  break  forth,  as,  to  strike  into  reputation — (ob- 
solete in  thU  sense);  to  cease  from  work.  To 
strike  in,  to  cntiT  siwldenly ; also,  -to  recede  from 
the  surface.  a.H  an  entption;  to  di.sappear.  To 
strike  in  K\th,  to  conform  to;  to  suit  itself  to ; to 
join  with  at  once.  To  strike  to  wander ; to 
make  a sudden  excursion,  as,  to  strike  ouf  into  an 
irrcgalar  course  of  life;— 4.  a ceasinj  from  work; 
an  instrument  with  a flate<lge  for  levelling  a mea- 
sure, a.s  of  grain — hence,  the  ineasun*  itself;  de 
finitely,  a bushel.  In  Geology,  the  direction  in 
which  the  edge  of  a stmtum  appears  at  the  sur- 
fare.  In  Joioeiy,  striie.’blfKk,  a piano  shorter 
than  a jointer,  used  for  shrxding  short  joints. 
Stkiri^r,  slriTcer,  a.  He  or  that  which  strikes;  a 
person  given  to  striking. 

Stkikino,  stri'king,  par/,  a.  Affecting  with  stron; 


emotions ; surprising ; exact ; adapted  to  make  1 1 
impression,  as,  a striking  likeness. 

STRliciKGLr,  stri'king-le,  ad.  So  as  to  affect  with 
Burpriae ; forcibly ; strongly ; impreswvely. 
Strikingness,  atri’king-nea,  a.  The  quality  of  i 
being  striking.  I j 

String,  string,  s.  (Saxon;  streng,  Dan.  and  Dutch.) 

A small  rope,  line,  or  cord,  or  a slender  strip  of  . 
leather  or  other  like  aobsUnce,  used  for  fastening  | 
things ; a ribbon ; a thread  on  which  any  set  of  ; 
things  is  filed,  and  hence,  a line  of  things,  as,  a 
string  of  beads ; the  cord  of  a musical  imtniment,  j 
or  of  a bow ; a fibre,  as  of  a plant ; a nerre  or  j 
tendon  of  an  animal  body ; a series  of  things  con- 
nected or  following  in  succesaion,  as,  a shing  of 
propositions;  the  tough  substance  that  unites  the 
two  parts  of  the  pericarp  of  Legnminoua  plan^  . 
In  Architecture,  that  part  of  a flig^  of  stairs  | 
which  forms  the  ceiling  or  soflit.  Stri^-boasd,  a , 
board  with  its  face  next  tho  well-hole  in  a woodeo  , j 
staircase,  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  step^  I 
String-course,  a course  running  qnite  al^  the  1 
face  of  a buil«iing,  the  projection  of  which  is  small  • 
in  proportion  to  its  height.  In  Farriery,  string-  , 
halt,  a disease,  in  labouring  under  which  a hone, 
on  first  going  off,  lifts  his  hind  legs  unusually  high, 
or  rather  suddenly,  as  if  the  muscles  were  affected 
with  spasm : it  is  sometimes  called  blind  . 

Dr.  jenner  was  of  opinion  that  it  arose  from  a db»  i| 
ease  of  tho  spine.  In  Sliipboilding,  the  highest  > 
range  of  planks  in  a ship’s  ceiling.  To  have  ftoo  \ 
strings  to  the  bote,  to  have  two  expedknta  for  exe-  j 
eating  a pniject  or  gaining  a purpiM ; to  have  a i 
double  advantage,  or  to  have  two  views; 

He  that  has  rw>  strinffs  to  s bow. 

And  burns  for  tore  and  muney  too.—ffudibeoe. 

— V.  a.  pTOt.  and  past  part,  strung;  to  furni^  with  | 
strings;  to  tune;  to  file,  or  pul  upon  a line;  to  ' 
make  tense  or  firm;  to  deprive  of  strings,  aa,  to  I 
unstring  beads.  { 

Stringed,  stringd,  or  string'odjO,  Having  strings ; t 
prodneed  by  strings.  ».  1 

Stringent,  strinjent,  a.  (string,  I bi^  or  hold  'j 
fast,  Lat)  Binding;  contracting;  strict;  severa.  ^ 
Stkinorb,  string'ur,  s.  One  who  makes  bow- 
8trings.-^bsolcle. 

Stringers  ought  more  dlURcntly  to  bo  looked  qpoi>~ 
than  either  bowycr  or  fletcher.— AacAaw. 

Strinoinksb,  string'c-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
stringy. 

Stringing,  stringing,  s.  In  Cabinet-making,  a 
particular  kind  of  inlaying ; also  the  material  in- 
laid ; it  consists  of  very  small,  square,  triangul^ 
pieora  of  wood,  united  by  their  various  edges  with 
glne,  so  that,  when  done,  tho  whole  resemble*  a 
long,  thin,  and  regular  lath  or  string  of  wood  of 
various  colours,  according  to  tho  wood  emploired : 
this  is  let  into  a cliannel  cut  on  the  surface  to  bo 
ornamented,  glued  down,  and  ^lished. 

Stringlesb,  striogles,  a.  Having  no  strings. 
String  V,  string's,  a.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small 
threads ; fibrous ; ropy ; visad.  ^ 

Strip,  strip,  r.  a.  {streijen,  Germ,  stripper,  Dan. 
beMrgpon,  Sax.)  To  make  naked;  to  skin;  to 
peel ; to  deprive ; to  bereave  ; to  ilivest ; to  lo^ 
to  press  out  the  last  milk  at  a milkiiv: — (local  m 
tliia  souse)  ; to  unrig,  as,  to  s/i  a mast  or  a ship  l 
to  cast  off ; 

HU  nnkIndnoAK 

Tliat  stript  her  from  hU  beoedlellon. — .Vhtia. 
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to  separate  from  somotliin^  connccti^d  ; 

! Who  exfttnioe  not  scnipuloiisl^  their  own  idcon,  and 

$trip  thorn  not  from  th«  marks  men  niw  fur  tboin.— ilocU. 
—(not  used  in  the  last  two  senses); — s.  a 

stripe^  Genn.  Uribe,,  Dan.)  a narrow  piece,  coiit- 
! paradvely  long ; a slirrd. 

j Stripb,  stripe,  s.  A line,  long  narrow  division  of 
i anything ; a streak ; a discolouration  made  by  a 
' lash : and  hence,  a lash ; a blow  ; afllicdon ; pun- 
ishment ; — V.  o.  to  variegate  with  lines  or  stripes ; 
to  lash. — Little  osod  in  this  sense. 

Stripbd,  stripte,  part  a.  Marked  with  stripes  of 
, different  colours. 

Stripliro,  strip'ling,  s.  A youth ; one  Jtist  passing 
I from  boyhood  to  manhood. 

Stripper,  strip'pur,  s.  One  who  stripa. 

I Strippikob,  Strippings,  a.  Tlie  lost  milk  drawn 
from  a cow  at  a milking. — I.ocaL 

Strive,  strive,  v.  n.  l*ret.  strote,  past  parL  ttriven, 
(itreben^  Germ,  ifreeren,  Dutch.)  To  make  ef- 
forts ; to  struggle  ; to  labour ; to  contend ; to 
contest ; to  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities ; 

Now  pity  with  pahtie  iuite, 

Reason  with  rai^u,  and  eloquence  with  fate.— /VnAom. 
to  be  comparable  to ; to  emulate ; to  contend  in 
excellence ; 

Nor  the  sweet  fnove 
Of  Dsplme  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castilian  spiiog,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  fklen  tirivc, — Jtiltim. 

Stbiver,  stri'vur,  «.  One  who  labours;  one  who 
runtends. 

Striviro,  Btri'ving,  t.  Contest;  the  act  of  making 
efforts. 

Strivirglt,  stri'ving-Ie,  a.  With  earnest  efforts ; 

I with  struggles. 

Strix,  striks,  t.  (Latin,  an  owl.)  Hie  Owl,  a | 
genus  of  rapacious  noctoinal  birds : Family,  Stri- 
gids.  In  Arcliitectore,  a channel  in  a fluted 
column. — See  also  Strich. 

Strodilamthus,  itrob-e-lan'fAus,  t.  (^Urebihs^  a 
top  or  pine  cone,  and  on/Aos,  a flower,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Aconthaeva?. 

Strobile,  strobll,  \ s.  (strobiltu,  Lat.)  The 

Strobilus,  strobVlus,  J frmt  of  the  fir-tree,  to 
' which  the  common  name  (ff  cone  is  applied  t it  is 
a spike  of  very  Imperfect  flowers  suspended  by 
l'  bracts,  which  are  wood,  pressed  close  to  each  other, 

' and  in  many  cases  consolidated. 

' STRoniLiroHM,  Btrubll-e-fawnn,  a.  (UrobiU  and 
I /brm.)  Exhibiting  the  figure  of  the  strobile  or 
vegetable  cone. 

STRoniLi.NE,  strob'il-ine,  a.  Cone-shaped;  grow- 
ing on  the  cone  of  the  fir. 

Strobilus,  strob'e-lus,  s.  (strobiloty  a top,  Gr.  in 
..  reference  to  the  fonn  of  the  fruit)  A genus  of 
ft  plants:  Order,  Boraginorem, 

Strobolites,  atrob-o-li'tes,  s.  {strobUos,  a cone, 
and  fUhoa,  a stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fruits, 

I found  in  tlie  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  systems  of 

I Englind. 

IStuorai.,  strolia],  s.  An  iron  instrument  used  in 
gl.iss-making  to  empty  the  metal  from  one  pot  to 
another. 

j Stroke,  stroke,  s.  ffrom  Strike.)  A blow;  the 
Ij  striking  of  one  body  against  another;  a sudden 

I effect  or  attack,  as  a sfroir  of  nffliction,  the  stroke 

of  death ; tlie  sound  of  a clock ; the  touch  of  a 
I pencil;  a mx'derly  effort,  ns  the  Eldest  strokes  of 
p»>etrT ; power ; effieaey ; 

I The  Hohtie  etHuvis  of  th«  male  seed  have  the  greatest 
I strJu  in  guuersUon.— Aoy. 


a dash  in  writing  or  printing;  a line;  a toneb  of 
the  ;>en,  as  a ; Boriea  of  operations,  as  j 

to  carry  on  a great  stroke  of  business— (colloquial  \ 
in  this  seiKte  > ; a single  sweep  of  the  oars  in  row- 
ing. fSfroite  of  a pistoRy  the  di^tance  which  the 
rod  of  a pomp  or  of  a steam-engine  pUton  rises  , 
each  time,  reckoning  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  ' 
pobtt  of  motion; — r.  a.  (sfracon.  Sax.  st^ka,  ' 
Swed.)  to  rub  gently  with  the  band  by  way  of  i 
exprestdiig  kiudiiess  and  tenderness  ; to  rub  gently  , 
in  one  direction ; to  make  smooth ; to  soothe. 
Stroke  is  also  an  obsolete  form  of  the  preterite  of 
strike. 

Men  knew  who  sinks  him. — Sidtuy.  \ 

Stroker,  strolcuT,  s.  One  who  strokes;  one  who  > 
pretends  to  core  by  stroking.  I 

STROKEaiiaN,  strokee'man,  a.  The  person  who  | 
rows  the  aftmost  oar  in  a boat,  and  gives  tlie  i 
stroke  which  the  rest  are  to  follow. 

Stroll,  strole,  v.  n.  (probably  formed  on  fro//, 
rolL)  To  rove;  to  wander  on  foot;  to  ramble 
idly  or  leisurely; — s.  a wandering  on  foot;  a | 
ramble. 

Stroller,  strolelur,  s.  Oue  who  strolls ; a vaga-  i 
bond ; a vagrant.  > 

Stromateus,  stro-ma'te-ns,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  1 
a flat  fish  marked  with  various  colours.)  A genus  I 
of  fislics,  with  oblong  ifiomboid  bodies : Type  of  I 
the  subfamily  Stromatinie.  ^ 

Stboxlatic,  stro-mat'Ik,  a.  (sfrtmo,  siromateist  ; 
patchwork,  Gr.)  MisceUaftMUs;  composed  of  ' 
different  kiuds. 

STROXiATiNiE,  stro-ms-ti'ne,  s.  (strantateus,  one  of  | 
the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Coryplisnidio 
fishes,  which  have  the  body  very  thin,  short,  and  < 
rhombcsdal ; the  back  with  minute  prickles ; the  | 
head  obtuse ; geoerally  without  ventral  fins.  ' 

Stromatoi'OBa,  stro-ina-topVni,  t.  {stromateisy  i 
patchwork,  a coverlet,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  ! 
corals,  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata. 
STBOAlATOSFn.ltRA,  stro-ma-tos-fe'ra,  s.  {stroma^  j 
a layer  or  bed,  and  sphainiy  a globe,  Gr.  in  allu-  I 
siun  to  the  imbedded  character  of  tlve  spciics.)  ! 
A genus  of  Fungi : Tribe,  Gasteromycctes.  j 

Sthombid.e,  Strom 'be-de,  a.  (strombus,  one  of  the 
genera.)  Winged-sbell^  a family  of  GoaterojxxU, 
the  shells  of  which  have  the  outer  lip  dilated,  or  | 
thickened  internally,  nr  detached  from  the  pre- 
ceding whorl  by  a sinus ; operculum  small. 
Sthombidba,  strom-bi'de-a,  $.  A genus  of  the 
Strombinio,  the  shells  of  which  have  the  outer  lip  , 
angulated,  but  not  dilated  or  detached  from  the 
preceding  whorl;  upper  riuos  obsolete,  or  nearly  | 
wanting;  the  lower  one  distinct:  Family,  Strom-  i 
bids. 

Sthombin^,  strom-bi'ne,  s.  A subfamily  of  the 
Strombids  or  WuigiHl-shelU,  in  which  the  outer  ' 
lip  is  well  dilated,  but  never  toothed,  wKh  a rimis  i 
near  the  base.  I 

StruMBOBBS,  strom-bo'des,  s.  (strombos,  a top, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  corals,  found  in  the  Silu-  < 
rian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  limestones. 
Stbomrosia,  strom-bo'zlie-a,  s.  {strombosy  a turban  | 
or  top,  Gr.  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.)  A genus  .! 
of  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  uativea  of  Japan:  m 
Order,  Aquifoliace®.  !■ 

Stromui  s,  Strom l)us,  «.  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  i 
univalve  shell  has  the  outer  lip  entire;  the  margin  jj 
not  reflected,  with  a deep  sinus  near  the  base,  mul  |( 
the  upper  p-irt  not  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  H 

T«q  ? 
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! »pire ; the  ba*al  lobe  rmrdj  InRectodf  aad  never 
toothed. 

Stkomnitb. — See  BarretrontUiute. 

SraoiTD,  ftrond,  i.  The  bem:b  or  strand. — Obsolete. 

I Bo  looks  the  whereon  the  imperious  tlood 

! Usth  left  a witness'd  usurp*tiun.>-^uUiJ(s. 

Stbono,  strong,  a.  (aUrong,  ttmigy  or  sfren^,  Sax. 
atrmgty  Gera,  strdnjr,  Swed.)  Haring  great 
! physical  power ; haring  physical  passive  power,  or 

I ability  to  bear  or  endure ; rigoroos ; hale ; force- 

I I fnl ; forcible ; powerful ; mighty ; violent ; im- 

|l  petnoos;  ardrat;  eager;  earnest;  pomtire;  potent 

or  intoxicating,  as  atnmg  wine ; having  a particn- 
I lar  quality  in  a great  degree ; aif^ting  the  sight, 

I taste,  or  smell  powerfully ; well  fortified ; not 

j ' easily  subdued ; powerful  in  resources,  military  or 

I . naval,  as  a $tro»g  nation  ; baring  groat  wealth, 

1 means,  or  resources,  as  a f<rof^  company;  adapted 

to  make  a deep  impression,  as  strong  langiuge ; 
well-establUhed,  and  hence  not  easily  overgrown 
or  altered ; able  of  mind ; detennii^ ; powerful 
to  an  extent  of  force  named.  Strong-colottredy 
) : having  strong  colours.  Strong-JUtady  having  a 

strong  hand ; muscular.  8trong-kandy  violence ; 
force ; power.  Strong-kandedy  having  strong 
hands;  having  many  hands  for  the  execution  cd*  a 
work.  Strong-holdy  a fastness ; a fortified  place ; 
a place  of  security.  Stnmg-mindedy  having  a 
i vigoroQS  mind.  Strong-ael,  firmly  set  or  com- 
\ ' pacted.  Stromg-roicfdy  having  great  strength  of 
I voice.  Strong-vatfrsy  distilled  spirits. 

Stbosgly,  strung le,  odL  With  strength  ; forcibly; 
firmly ; vehemently. 

Stbokoylii'M,  strun-jire-um,  s.  {stronggloa,  round, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insei’ts : Family, 

I Stenelytra. 

, Stkohoylus,  stran'je-lus,  a.  (atrongyiaa,  round, 

I Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Silphidc. 

; Struntia,  stron'she-a,  a.  (see  Strontitea.)  An  earth 
i contained  in  the  mineral  strontites:  it  is  the  pro- 
toxide of  strontium.  The  only  preparation  of 
strontia  used  in  the  arts  is  the  nitrite,  which, 

I mixed  with  charcoal  or  gunpowder,  bums  with  sn 
j intensely  crimson  flame,  and  hence  used  m arti- 
I filial  fireworks  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 

I Strontian,  strnn'she-au,  1 a.  Pertaining  to  stron- 

Stuoktitic,  stron-titlk,  / tis. 

STUO^fTiTBA,  stron-ti'tca,  a.  (from  Strontian,  in 
j A^leiihire,  where  it  was  first  discovered.)  A 
mineral  which  occurs  massive,  fibrouii,  stellated, 
j and  regnlariy  crystalized ; it  is  translnoent,  yields 
easily  to  the  knife,  and  is  brittle;  colour  grey, 
green,  or  brown.  Composition — carbonic  acid, 

j 29.94;  strontia,  67.51;  lime,  1.28:  sp.  gr.  3.6 

I to  3.8 ; hardness  = 3.5.  It  is  also  atron- 

' riontte. 

I Strontium,  stron'she-um,  a.  A metal  obtained 
I from  the  earth  strontia ; U U heavy,  and  similar  in 
appearance  to  barium : it  decomposes  in  water  with 
evolntion  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  oxidizes  quickly  in 
the  air,  bring  in  both  cases  converted  into  strontia. 
Kquiv.  43.8  ; symb.  Sr. 

Strook,  Ktrook.  The  pret.  and  past  part,  of  atrUtt. 
—Obsolete. 

Like  IlKhtninx  »trook 
My  hlasUMl  soul. — ll'alUr. 

Strop,  strop,  a.  (see  Strap.)  A strap  or  leather 
for  sharpening  raxors,  and  giving  them  s floe 
smooth  edge  ; a piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a circo- 


lar  wreath,  and  pnt  round  a block  for  hanging  it;  I 
— V.  a.  to  shar{)cii  by  means  of  the  strop,  as  a 
razor. 

Stroph ANTii  US,  stro-fan'tAns,  s.  (Mi*opAo«,  a twisted  | 
thong,  and  ontAoa,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Apocynacear. 

Strophe,  strof'e,  «.  (Greek,  a turn,  from  afrepha,  I | 
tuni.)  In  Greek  Poetry,  a stAnza,  the  first  niecn-  . 
her  of  a poem : it  was  so  called  because  the  singers  || 
turned  in  one  direction  while  they  recited  that  jior-  ! 
tiun  of  the  ]ioem ; they  then  turned  round  and  | 
sang  the  next  portion,  which  was  exactly  of  the  , 
same  length  and  metre  as  the  {HV«eding,  and  was  | 
termed  the  antiatropAe, 

Stkophiola,  stro>fi'o-la,  a.  (atrophittm,  a ginlle,  ' 
Lit)  In  Botany,  a round  protuberance  at  the 
base  of  aome  seeds. 

Sthophiolate,  stro'fe-o-Ute,  ) a.  Furnished  ' 
Strophiolated,  stro'fe-o-lay-ted,/  with  stro-  i 
pbiolc ; having  little  fungous  excrescences  going  | 
round  the  hilum. 

Stbophium,  strof'e-am,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity, 
a girdle  or  belt  worn  by  w'otnen  round  the  breast 
and  over  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise : it  appears  to  ; 
have  been  usually  maiie  of  leather. 

Strophodub,  stn^'o-dus,  a.  (atrophoa,  a twisting, 
and  odotUy  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  fishvs 
from  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  struts  of  England.  | 
Strophonema,  8tro-fo>ne'ma,  a.  (atrophoa,  a ' 
twisted  cord,  and  nemo,  a thread,  Gr.)  An  ex-  I 
tinct  genus  of  fossil  BrachiopaMlo,  with  a regular  ^ 
snbeqnivalve  shell,  one  valve  fiat,  and  the  other  ■ 
slightly  carved.  ! 

Strophos,  itrof'oa,  a.  (Greek,  a twiRtod  cord,  colic.)  !| 
In  Pathology,  Tumuua,  or  griping  pain  in  tl»e  > 
bowels.  I 

STRorinrLUB,  strof'u-ln.%  a.  (Latin.)  A genu.s  of  j| 
cutaneous  diseases,  comprising  several  popular  J 
affections,  pectiHar  to  infants,  known  by  the  iuimrw  1 1 
of  gum-rash,  red-gum,  tootb-eniptlon,  &c.,  and  K 
consisting  of  pimples  on  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and 
loins,  generally  in  clusters,  surroouded  with  a red-  M 
dish  halo.  i j 

Strouds,  strowds,  a.  In  Nantical  affairs,  the  sere-  :! 

ral  twists  St  the  end  of  a cable  or  rope.  | 

StrocT,  strowt,  r.  n.  To  strut;  to  »w-cll  with  an  | 
appearance  of  greatness;  to  sw-ril  out; 

The  daiutie  clover  pmwB.  uf  gran  the  only  sUke.  'r 

That  makes  each  udder  atrout  abundantly  with  nillke.—  1 

Pra^Um.  I 

— c.  o.  to  swell  or  puff  out ; to  enlarge  by  aflVe-  * 
tstion. 

1 will  make  a brief  list  of  the  particuUuw  in  an  his- 
torical truth  nowise  atromtad,  not  made  greater  by  lau-  . 
guagn.— Aacrm.  J 

— Obeolete.  !j 

Strove.  Pret.  of  sfrtre. 

Strow,  a different  orthography  of  Strew, — which  j 
see.  I 

Strowl,  an  obaolete  orthography  of  Stndl, — which  J 
see.  I 

'TU  she  who  nightly  atroieta  with  sannt'rinit  pater  — . . 
StkuuK,  (itruk.  I'ret.  and  past  part,  of  Mrilr.  !! 
Struuken,  Btrukltn.  Psat  part,  of  sfrute.  — Ob-  , 
aok'te.  1 1 

Cunronnded.  long  tlvey  sat,  as  strurira  mote.— -ifilMn.  1 1 
Structural,  slruk'tu-ral,  <*.  Pertaining  to  stnic-  U 
ture.  i J 

STRt  CTifRE,  struk'tnre,  a.  (French,  atructuroy  from  i 
atrvo,  1 build.  Lot.)  Act  or  manner  of  building  ; i 
form ; construction ; an  edifice ; manner  of  orgaui-  I 
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sation  of  animals  and  v^tablea,  dec.  Id  I^liner- 
alo^}  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  integrant 
paiticlee  or  molecolee  of  a mineral. 

Stkcoolb,  strog'gl,  v.  a.  (of  UDoertain  ongjiL  It  ts 
) probably  from  ttmeken  or  atmycAeim,  to  stumble, 
TvuU  We  hare  the  old  English  word  ttroktliMgt^ 
and  stmye/ya,  a wrestling,  Proinp.  Parv.)  To 
atrire  or  make  efforts  with  twisting  or  contortion 
the  body — hence,  to  use  great  efforta ; to  oon- 
{ tend ; to  contest  \ to  labour  in  difficulties  ; to 
I writhe  with  agony  ; — «.  great  ' labour ; forcible 
effort  to  obtain  an  object  or  avoid  an  evil ; oon> 
teat ; oonteutioo ; sUife  ; agony ; contortion  of 
distresa. 

STfiUooLER,  stmg^glar,  a.  One  who  atruggles, 
atrivea,  or  cootenda 

Stmuqolino,  Strug 'gUng,  s.  The  act  of  striving  or 
contending ; vehement  nr  earnest  effort. 

Stbcma,  stroo'ma,s.(Latin, sero/u^)  In  Pathology, 
a name  given  by  some  authors  to  scrofula,  and  by 
i otluMS  to  an  induraUon  of  Uie  thyroid  gland,  a 
I disease  which  ia  endemial  in  Switaerland  and  the 
Tyrol  In-Botany,  a swelling  that  is  present  in 
some  leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the  petiole,  where 
it  is  connected  to  the  lamine : the  term  is  also 
I used,  in  describing  mosses,  to  denote  a dilatation  or 
awclHug  that  is  sometimes  present  upon  one  side 
of  the  base  of  the  theca. 

Sthumaria,  stri-roa're-a,  a.  (strMna,  a tubercle,  Gr. 
from  the  swelling  on  the  middle  of  the  style.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Amaryllidacese. 

STKt'MFiA,  stmmTe^a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Professor 
j Christopher  Charles  Strumf,  Magdeborgh.)  A 
I genus  of  plants : Order,  Cinchooaoeie. 

I Stkuhols,  stroo'mua,  a.  Affected  with  scrofula  t 
I scrofulous. 

Sthdmpkt,  strom'pet,  s.  (sfriopocA,  GwL  The  old 
I French  word  sfrt^  denotes  whoredom,  and  seems 
I derived  from  the  Gellc— hence,  probably,  ttmpei 
I may  have  been  oorniptod  into  strampeL)  A 
‘ proetitute;>~tt.  bke  a strumpet;  (alee;  inconstant; 

I How  like  e prodigal  doth  she  return, 

I Leen,  rent,  sad  brggazed  by  the  einwyrt  wind.— Aab. 
i — a.  to  debaoch ; 

Glided  boQoor  shenefhlly  mltpleeed, 

I And  maiden  virtue  rudMly«(nmpe(s^~5kdb. 

Stbuko,  strung.  Pret.  and  past  part,  of  the  verb 
to  itriitg. 

Stbuom iD^  sM-en'e-de,  a.  (ttyrio,  a sturgeon,  low 
I.at.)  The  Sturgeons,  a family  of  cartilaginoua 
flshea,  the  bodies  of  which  are  covered  with  large 
osMoua  ptatee  or  tnlerclee,  which  form  carinat^ 
and  spinoua  lateral  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
as  well  aa  on  the  back  and  belly;  the  mouth, 
pieced  beneath  the  bony  jaws,  perfonning  the 
office  of  teeth. 

Sthitt,  stmt,  V.  a,  Dan.  strotzon^  Genn.) 

To  walk  with  affected  dignity ; to  swell  with  elates 
nesa  of  manner ; to  swell  or  protuberate  ; 

Tlie  bellying  eeavea  sfnOtsd  with  the  gale.— 'Drydfu. 
— t.  affectation  of  stetelioees  in  gut.  In  Arehi> 
tecture,  a piece  of  timber  placed  obliquely  frwn  a 
king  or  queen  poet  to  support  e rafter ; it  is  some- 
times called  a brace ; any  rapport  or  straiiiing- 
pieoe  placed  upright,  or  ne^v  so. 

Stmuthanus,  stru-tAa'nua,  «.  (sfronMos,  a sparrow, 
and  anihot,  a flower,  Gr.  tome  of  the  species 
bring  called  Stfrka  dot  Po-tseros,  i.  e.  Sparrow- 
plant,  in  South  America.)  Shrub-par,  a genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Loranthacese. 
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Stkcthio,  stroo'tAe-o,  «.  The  Ostrich,  a genua  of 
birds : Type  of  the  family  Struthionidw. 

Stbl'THIOla,  atrd-(Ai'o-la,  t.  (sft-ontAos,  a sparrow, 
Gr.  from  the  pointed  seeds  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  beak  of  that  bird.)  A genua  of 
plants : Order,  Tliymelscca^ 

Stbutuiolaria,  strd-tAe-o-ls're-a,  s.  (^roftikeion^  a 
kind  of  quince,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the  sliell 
of  which  ia  turreted ; the  outer  lip  considerably 
ainaated ; inner  lip  thick  and  spreading ; U>e  pillar 
turned  inwards;  the  basal  notch  nearly  obeolcte. 

Strcthiokid.£,  strd-Me-on'e-de,  s.  (strnMio,  one  of 
the  genera.)  The  Ostriches,  a family  of  lards  of 
immensely  large  rise,  and  generally  with  wings  too 
short  to  support  flight. 

STMuniiopTBais,  strd-the-op'ter-U,  a.  (omtgat 
$troHtkoi^  an  ostrich,  and  ptarm,  a wing,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Ferns,  so  named  from  its  fronds  resembling 
the  plumes  of  the  ostrich. 

Strctiuous,  stroo'tAe-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
like  the  ostrich. 

Strithophaoi,  strtf-tAof'a-je,  $.  (sfnwMio,  a spar- 
row, and  pKcupi^  I eat,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a people 
of  Ethiopia,  who  are  said  to  have  fed  on  sparrows. 

Stritites,  strat'tur,  s.  One  who  struts. 

STRurmro,  strut'ting,  s.  The  act  of  walking  with 
a proud,  lofty  gait.  In  Mechanics,  aecuriiig  any- 
thing by  strutting,  or  setting  a strut  against  it. 
In  Architecture;,  or  sfrN<-Wm,  the 

fanner  nsme  tif  what  is  now  called  a straining  or 
collar-beam.  StrytUng-pioco^  the  same  as  strain- 
ing-piece,— which  see. 

Stbuttinolt,  strnt'ting-Ie,  ad.  With  a strut ; m a 
vaanting  manner ; boMtingly. 

Strycunace.^  atrik-na'ae-e,  $.  (jttrycknoo^  one  of 
the  geonu.)  A name  given  to  an  order  of  Exo- 
genoua  plmta,  oonssting  of  erect  or  rambling 
ahruba,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  white  or 
greenish-white  flowen,  disposed  in  terminal  and 
axillary  peduncolate  corymb ; calyx  four  or  five- 
parted  ; corolla  funnel-ahaped,  with  a cylindrical 
tube,  and  a four  or  five-parted  border;  stamens 
four  or  five ; filaments  very  short ; anthers  rab- 
aaggitate  or  oblong;  ovarium  superior  and  two- 
eelled;  ovula  numeroas,  and  stubbed  to  ficaby 
receptadea  down  to  the  middle  of  the  partition; 
herrles  large  and  two-ceOad. 

Stbtcrnia,  atrik'ne-a,  I «.  A peisonoos  vegetable 

Stbtchrirb,  strik'nine,/  alkGoid,  found  in  sev- 
eral speciea  of  Strydmoo.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  In  boiling  alcohol,  from 
whidi  it  la  deporited  in  brilliant,  coiooriesa,  trans- 
parent crystals.  It  is  an  energetic  potson,  actiug 
on  the  nenrous  system,  and  producing  tetanos. 
Fonnnls,  C44  Hs3  Ks  O4. 

Strtchxic,  strik'nik,  a.  Pertaining  to  stiychnla ; 
applied  to  substances  of  which  strychnia  consti- 
tutes the  base.  SUydune  acid,  mn  acid  found  in 
ciMnbinmtion  with  strychnia  in  the  strychoos  Nux- 
vomica.  It  is  soln^  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  has  a roogh  acid  taste.  It  producM  no  change 
in  solutions  of  salts  of  silver,  iron,  or  mercury,  but 
predpitatea  thoae  of  copper  nf  a green  colour. 

STKTCUNOMAKtA,  stiik-no-ma'oe-a,  $,  {ttrychnot, 
the  nightshade,  and  puxnia^  madnesa,  Gr.)  The 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  disease  prodnoed 
by  eating  the  deadly  nightshade. 

Strvciinos,  Btrik'noe,  $.  (the  Greek  name  of  ftols- 
num,  ftppliwl  to  this  genuv  by  Theoeimphiia.)  A 
genus  rf  plants;  Tyi>e  of  the  order  Sirychnarefle. 
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STUAiniA— STUD. 


STUDDING— STUFF. 


j StL'artia,  8tn-ur'slie-a,  ».  (in  honoar  of  Ju)m 
Stunrt,  MnrquU  of  liute.)  A gcnu8  of  platiu: 
Oftler,  Ttjrnairoemiait.'B. 

; STun,  t.  (DanUh,  fUhy  Sax.)  The  ettimp  of 
e live;  ihnt  part  of  the^tuin  of  a tree  which  re- 
. tiiuinn  fixed  in  the  earth  when  the  tree  u cut  down  ; 
• Mock  or  Ing — (obsolete  in  this  mum)  ; — r.  a. 
to  grub  up  by  the  roots ; to  extirpate ; to  strike 
tho  t«es  against  a stump,  stone,  or  other  fixed  ob> 

* joct.  SUb-nn\ly  a nail  broken  off ; a short  thick 

I nail.  In  Sporting,  tUib-ntU,  nets  used  for  taking 

. carp  and  trout  when  they  lie  date  in  under  the 

I banks. 

STriiiiKn,  stub'bcd,  a.  (tittbbig,  Swed.)  Short  and 
thick  li^e  something  truncated  ; blunt ; obtUM  ; 
liiirdy.  In  Farriery,  Uubbed  is  apjdicd  to  a horse 
that  has  received  au  injury  from  a thorn  or  splinter 
in  the  leg,  the  frog,  or  fcUock. 

SrunHF.DNESS,  stub^bed-nea,  «.  State  of  bang 
stubbed. 

I SrenoLE,  stub'bl,  t.  {^ojopeU  Dutch  and  Germ, 
j f/uM,  Swed.  Lat.^  The  part  of  the  stalks 

I of  com  loft  alter  the  com  has  been  cut  by  the 
i scythe  or  sickle.  ShibbU'-goo»e^  a goose  fed  anioug 
{ stubble. 

They  ban  oten  my  rfobte-^ooa. — Chauu-r- 
\ Fll  make  you  a ttubitU'^foote. — and  hUt. 

I St  Vhle-nxkty  a mke  used  for  gathering  stalks  of 

• corn  left  among  the  stubble. 

SrruuouN,  stub1>awm,  a.  (probably  from  the  same 
root  ns  Stub  or  Stiff.)  Unrcasonnlly  obstinate, 
I or  inflexibly  fixed  in  opinion;  contumacious;  per- 
I severing;  steady,  as  <tuMom  attention;  stiff;  not 
j pliable;  inflexible,  as  the  stubborn  oak;  enduring 

[|  without  complaint,  as  the  «tu66om  stoics  ; harsh; 

rough;  rugged;  refractory;  not  easily  melted  or 
worked,  ns  a stubbom  ore  of  metal ; obstinate,  os 
a stuhftom  ass. 

Sli  nnoRNLY,  stub’bawm-le,  oi  Obstinately;  con- 
tumaciously; inficxibly, 

STi;j)UonKN?;88,  stubTiawm-nes,  «.  Pererrse  and 
tuireasonable  obstinacy  ; contumacy;  inflexibility; 
want  of  pliancy;  refractoriness,  as  of  ores. 

STt  nur,  stublie,  a.  Abounding  with  stubs;  short 
I and  thick ; short  and  strong. 

Sti  cco,  stukko,  i.  (Italian;  sluCy  Fr.  tthtcOy  Span.) 
A term  indetinitely  applied  to  calcareous  cements 
of  various  descriptions.  That  generally  used  con- 
sists of  two  parts  fresh-burnt  plaster  of  r.aris  (sul- 
phate uf  lime),  and  ono  of  marble  dust,  mixed  with 
water  to  the  coinuHtenoo  of  cream,  and  |>ourcd  into 
roouIJs,  or  laid  on  the  surface  of  buildings ; — v.  a. 
to  plaster  or  om.iment  with  stucco. 

Sti'ccokk,  stuk'ko-ur,  s.  One  who  stuccos,  or  one 
skilled  in  stuccoing. 

Stuck,  stuk.  Pret.  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
ft/cl: ; — t.  a thrust. — Ol^lete  as  a noun. 

I bad  s pasH  witli  rapier,  scabbard  sad  all,  and  be  gives 

rae  the  Huck  in  such  a mortal  motion,  that  it  is  iuevlt- 

ah)e. — ShaJes. 

STt:cKt.E. — See  Stock. 

Stud,  stnd,  s.  (stody  Sax.  and  Swed.)  A quarter, 
post,  or  stake  in  a partition  or  wall ; a nail  with 
a largo  bead,  inserted  in  work  chiefly  for  ornament ; 
an  omani<>ntal  knob ; 

A bolt  of  straw,  and  !vy  buds, 

With  cural  clasps,  aud  amber  stmds. — TtaMfk, 

—'stod,  A stallion,  Icol.)  a collection  of  breed- 
ing horses  and  iimres,  or  the  plutv  where  they  are 
kept  • Q button  for  a shirt; — r.  a.  to  adum  with 


i| 

Studs;  to  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  pn>- 
minent  objects. 

The  extotulve  plains  that  stretch  beftwe  our  view,  are  1 
sti*rid«ti  with  slibstnutial,  uoat,  and  oommodloua  dwelllogs 
of  fnvincn.—Bp.  Hobart.  i 

iS'f'/d-Aorse,  a breeding  horse.  In  Architecture,  ^fw/- 
itwi,  the  same  as  brick-nogging. — See  Nogging.  | 
Studding,  stud'ding,  part.  a.  In  Navigation,  find-  ' 
ding-sads  (commonly  pronounoeti  stuHt-sails)  are 
narrow  sails  set  temporarily  at  the  outer  edges  of  M 
the  sqaaro-ssils.  ^nddin^-stiil-hooms  are  loug  | 
poles  sliding  throngh  boom-irons  at  the  extremities  . 
of  the  yaids  and  from  the  vessel's  sides,  used  to  \ 
spread  the  studding-sails.  I 

Student,  stu 'dent,  s.  (f/adciu,  Lit)  A person  en-  i 
gaged  in  study  ; a scholar  at  a seminary,  college, 
or  university  ; a man  devoted  to  huuks ; one  who  ' 
examines  or  studies,  as,  a student  of  nature's  works.  , 
Studied,  stud'id,  port.  a.  Learned  y qualiflcd  by  ; 
study,  as  a man  ntXi-stvditd  in  geometry;  pre-  ' 
meditated  ; having  a particular  inclination.— Ob- 
solete in  this  Mnse. 


A prinoe  should  not  bo  so  l<vwoly  studied  as  to  rem em- 
ber so  weak  s oompusiUon. — Sbaks. 

Studier,  stud'e-ur,  s.  A student ; one  who  stodies. 
Studio,  stu'de-o,  s.  (Italian.)  A study;  a college 
or  seminary ; an  acailciny  few  painters. 

Studious,  stu'de-ns,  a.  Given  to  study ; devoted 
to  tho  acquisition  of  knowledge;  contemplative; 
diligent;  eager,  as  studious  to  please;  attentive 
to ; careful  of ; planned  with  study ; deliberate ; 
favourable  to  study. 

Let  mv  duo  feet  never  fall 
To  walk  the  studima  clotater  pale. — JfiZtoa. 
Studiously,  Btu'de-u.vle,  od.  With  study;  care- 
luily;  attentively;  dili^tly;  with  seal  and  ear- 
nestness. 

STirDiousNEsa,  stu'de-us-nea,  s.  The  habit  or 
pracUcu  of  study ; oddictedneM  to  books. 

Study,  stnd'e,  s.  {etude,  Fr.  studiumy  lat.)  Uterally, 
a setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon  a subject^ 
hence,  application  of  the  mind  to  books,  art,  sci- 
ence, or  any  subjoct,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  is  not  prenomily  known ; attention ; medi- 
tation; contrivance;  any  particular  branch  of 
learning  that  is  studied  ; subject  of  attention;  a 
building  or  apartment  devoted  to  study  or  literary 
employment ; deep  cogitation  or  perplexity — (little 
used  in  this  sense.) 

The  king  of  Castile,  a little  eonfused,  and  In  a stuif, 
said,  Uiat  I cannot  do  with  my  honour. — Baum. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  a preparatory  sketch  or  exercise ; 
— r.  ts.  to  fix  tlie  mind  clw^y  on  a subject ; to 
muse ; to  apply  the  muid  to  books ; to  endeaviHtr 
diligently; — r.  a.  to  apply  the  mind  to;  to  read 
and  examine  fur  the  purpose  of  learning  and  od- 
dcTstaoding;  to  consider  attentively;  to  form  or 
arrange  by  previous  thought ; to  learn  by  appli- 
cation. 

Stufa,  stoo'fa,  s.  (Italian.)  A jot  of  steam  i»uing 
from  a fissure  in  the  earth.  Tbeoe  }eta  are  not 
uncommon  in  volcatiio  countries. 

Stuff,  stof,  s.  (stof,  Dutch.  >toJ',  Germ.  stoVy  Dan.) 
A mass  of  matter,  indefiiiitely ; the  matter  of  which 
anything  is  formed  ; material;  furniture  or  goods; 
that  which  fills  anything;  essence  or  elemental 
part,  as  the  sf»jf  of  the  ounscience ; a mixture  or 
mcdlciue ; 

I did  compound  for  her 

A certain  stuf.  which,  lieiitg  ta'en,  would  setae 
The  prioK‘ut  power  of  lifv.^.S'Auis. 
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1 STUFFED— SlUM?r.  STUN— SiUHUY. 

j c1otli|  or  fabrics  of  tbs  loom,  as  sUk  woollen 

I — in  this  senso  the  word  baa  a plunl ; matter 

!|  or  thing,  particnliirlj  that  which  U trifling  and 

I I worthless,  as  poor  poetrj  is  miserable  Among 

;!  Seamen,  a melted  mass  of  turpentine,  Ullow,  &c„ 

1 with  which  the  masts,  sides,  and  bottom  of  a reuel 

1 are  smeared  ~v.  a.  to  fill  with  staff;  to  fill  very 

full ; to  throat  in ; to  crowd ; to  fill  by  being  put 
into  anything;  to  swellorcauae  to  bulge  by  putting 
■mnething  in  *,  to  fill  with  something  improper ; 
to  obstruct,  as  any  of  the  organa  ; to  fill  meat  with 
seasoning ; to  fill  the  skin  of  a dead  unhnal  for 
j presenting  and  preserring  hia  form ; to  form  by 

1 filling; — 0.  n.  to  feed  gluttonously. 

Stitffki),  stuft,  part  a.  Haring  the  akin  filled 
j and  preserred,  as  a tiufftd  bird, 
j Stuffino,  stuffing,  $,  That  which  is  used  for 
filling  anything ; seasoning  pot  into  meat  SUtff- 
ing^box,  a small  box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  of 
a steam-engine,  stuffed  with  a wadding  of  bemp 
j and  tallow,  intended  to  keep  tbe  orifice  around  the 
I pUton  steam-tight 
J Sti  KB  or  Stuck. — Obaolete. — See  Stucco. 

Stulm,  stuhn,  a.  A shaft  used  to  drain  a mire. 

Stultify,  stul-te>fi',  r.  a.  foolish,  and  Jaeio, 

1 make,  Lat)  To  make  foolish  ; to  prore  foolish 
or  void  of  understanding.  In  Law,  to  allege  or 
prore  to  be  insane,  for  aroiding  tome  act. — Black- 
$tone, 

Stultiloqubhcb,  stnl-tiro-kwens,  \ a.  (sfuffus, 

SruLTiLOQur,  atul-til'o-kwe,  ) foolish,  and 

loqttenlia^  a talking,  Lat)  Foofiah  talk ; a bab- 
bling. 

Stum,  stum,  $.  (firom  sfynum,  to  steam,  to  smoke, 
Sax.  in  reference  to  the  famigation  of  the  casks 
with  sulphur  to  prerent  fermentation.)  In  the 
Wine  trade,  most;  the  unfermented  jnice  of  tbe 
grape,  when  it  haa  been  aererel  times  racked  off 
and  separated  from  tbe  sediment ; new  wine  used 
to  raise  fermentation  In  dead  or  rapid  wines ; wine 
rerired  by  a new  fermentation ; — r.  a.  to  renew 
wine  by  mixing  must  with  it,  and  raising  a new 
fermentation. 

Sti'MULB,  Btuml)!,  «.  w.  («tv0tra,  IceL  probably 
allied  to  Stammer.)  To  trip  in  walking  or  mor- 
ing  in  any  way  upon  tbe  legs ; to  err;  to  slide 
into  a crime  or  error ; to  strike  against  without 
design,  or  to  fall  or  light  on  by  chance,  with  vpon ; 
— c.  a.  to  obetnict  in  progress ; to  cause  to  trip 
or  stop;  to  confound;  to  puzxle; — «.  a trip  in 
walking  or  running ; a bhinder;  a failure. 

Stumbler,  stum^lor,  a.  One  who  atnmbles  or 
makes  a blunder. 

Stumbliko,  stum'bUngi/Mtrf.  0.  Tripping;  erring; 
{ causing  to  stumble.  Stvmhlmg’hhck^  or  $t*m- 
bling-$toney  any  cause  of  stom^g ; that  which 
j causes  to  err. 

j Stumblimglt,  stumltling-le,  ad.  In  a atnmbUng 
manner. 

Stump,  stomp,  t.  (Danish  and  Swedish.)  Tbe  stub 
1 of  a tree ; the  part  of  any  plant  left  in  tbe  earth 

I after  tbe  plant  is  cut  down ; tbe  part  of  a limb  or 

other  body  remaining  after  a part  is  amputate<l  or 
deatroyed ; a stick  used  at  cricket.  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  a roll  of  leather  or  paper  used  to  smear  tbe 
crayon  vs  peadl  drawing,  in  order  to  prodnee  a 
tint 9.  a.  to  use  the  etninp ; to  lop 9.  n.  to 
walk  hearily  or  chunsily. 

Stumpy,  stump'e,  a.  Full  of  stumps ; hard ; stiff; 
abort ; stubby. 

Stcx,  stun,  9.  a.  (rtimuni,  Sax.)  To  make  scnac- 
le<ta  or  dizzy  by  a blow ; to  confound  or  make 
dizzy  with  noise ; to  orerpower  tbe  sense  of  bear- 
ing. 

Stumg.  Pret.  and  pMt  part,  of  to  tting, 

Stukk.  Pret.  and  past  part,  of  to  Mini;. 

SrUMT,  Btnnt,  v.  a.  (ttmta,  IceL  sfintin,  to  stunt, 
Sax.)  To  hinder  from  growth,  applied  to  animals 
and  plants. 

Stuktboksss,  stnot'ed-nea,  a.  Tbe  state  of  being  ' 
stunted. 

Stupa,  stu'pa,  $.  (rtape,  tow,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  fiU-  j 
mentons  matter.  I 

Stupb,  stupe,  s.  (tfupn,  tow,  Lat.)  Cloth  or  flax  . 
dipped  in  warm  medicaments,  and  applied  to  a 
sore  ; fomentatiun  ; a stnpid  person^(loc:'l  in  this 
sense);— 9.  a.  to  foment;  to  dress  with  stupes. 
STri*BFACTlON,8to-pe-fak  5hun,s.(MM/H‘/ac»o,  Ijit.)  ! 
The  act  of  rviulcring  stupid ; a stupid  or  senseless  ! 
state;  insensdUlity  ; torpor.  * 

Stupefactivi;,  Ptu-pe-fjik'tiv,  \ a.  Caiirinc  ' 
SiurEFAClEXT,  slu-pc-frtMieiil,  / ttuj>efaciM'n;  ; 
deadening  or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or  the- 
understanding ; narcotic.  Sti/jftyuefiet  occurs  ubo 
as  a noun. 

Stupendous,  ato-pen'dns,  a.  (sfupendut,  low  I 

from  ttupeo,  I am  astonished,  1 am  stupified,  Lat.)  i 
Literally,  striking  dumb  by  its  magnitude — hence, 
astonishing;  wonderful;  amazing;  particulariy,  ol 
astonishing  magnitude  or  eleration.  j 

Stupendously,  stu-pen'dua-le,  nd.  In  a rtupen-  < 
dous  manner;  in  a maimer  ealcnlatcd  to  cxcito 
astonishment. 

Stupendousnbss,  stu-pen'dos-ncs,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  stupendous.  I 

Stupid,  stu'pid,  a.  (Miijnife,  Fr.  itupidta,  LaL)  Very  ! 
dull ; insensible ; senseless ; wanting  in  under-  < 
stan^ng ; heavy ; sluggish ; formed  without  skill  i 
or  genius. 

Stupiditt,  stn-pidVte,  a.  Extreme  dulneaa  of  per- 
ception or  understanding ; insensibility;  sluggUb-  j 
nets. 

Stupidly,  stu'pld-le,  od.  In  a stnpid  manner;  I 

dully;  aottUlily  ; absurdly.  j 

Stufidnesb,  stu'pid-nee,  s.  Stopidity.  1 

Stupipieb,  stti'pe-fi-nr,  s.  That  which  canscs 
dulncM  or  stupidity.  ' 

Stopify,  itu'pe-fi,  9.  a.  (rtvpffier,  Fr.)  To  make 
sto|)id  or  dull ; to  hlnnt  the  faculty  of  percqitioo 
or  understanding;  to  deprive  of  sensihility;  to  de- 
prive of  material  motion. — Not  used  in  this  sense.  : 
It  la  not  malleable;  bat  yet  it  la  not  fiuent,  but  ttypi^  j 

Stupor,  stn'por,  s.  (Latin.)  Great  diminntion  or 
suspension  of  sensibility ; suppression  of  sense ; 
numbness;  intelloctoal  or  moral  inaenribility  or 
stupidity. 

Stuposb,  stu-poee',  a.  (from  Stops.)  Foil  of  fila- 
mentous matter.  ' 

Stupratb,  sto'prate,  9.  a.  (ttyprOy  Lat)  To  ravish ; | 
to  debauch.  | 

Stupration,  Btn-pra'sbun,  a.  Rape;  violation  of  1 
chastity  by  force.  1 

SruRr>!LT,  rtnr'de-le,  ad.  (from  Sturdy.)  Hardily; 
stoutly ; lustily. 

Sturdiness,  stu/de-nes, a.  Stoutness ; hardiness ; j 
brutal  strength.  t 

Sturdy,  stnr'de,  a.  (aWrr^,  Germ.)  Hardy ; stoat ; J 
fiFolishly obstinate ; strong;  forcible;  violimt;  laid  , 
on  with  strength,  as  atiWy  strokes ; resolute , ; 
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STURGEON— STYLE. 


STl'LEPHOBUS— STYLOBASIUM. 


bniUt % diMMe  h)  shaep  ftttrnded  with  ntupor 
and  blindnm,  occaaoned  either  by  water  in  the 
Canties  of  the  brain,  or  polyfM  pressing  on  it. 

Sti'ROEON,  sto/jan,  s.  {thirio^  low  etttttyeon, 
Fr. ) The  fish  Acctpenser  sturio. 

Stubisoma,  sto-re-so'ma,  $.  (sturio^  a sturgeon,  low 
Lat  and  soma,  a body,  Gr.)  A gratis  fishes, 
hai-iiig  the  body  very  lo^  and  slender,  and  mailed 
with  two  series  of  smooth  plates;  tbs  mooth,  as 
in  the  aturgoon,  beneath. 

Sturk.— See  Stirk. 

Stukbblla,  stor-nena,  t.  (dim.  of  stiwnvs,  a stsr- 
ling.)  Agraosofbii^:  Family,  Stumidss. 

STraNlD.^,  st»r'ne-de,  s.  The  Starlings,  a family 
of  birds  smaller  and  leas  robust  than  the  Corvidir, 
or  Crows;  the  Inll  angulsted  at  the  base,  with  the 
upper  mandible  entire ; the  lateral  toes  equal 
' Stvrxin^,  stur-ni'ne^  s.  The  typical  Stagings,  a 
subfamily  of  the  SturoidsB. 

Stubnl'R,  stnr'nus,  a.  (Latin,  a starlinir.)  The 
Starling,  a genua  of  birda  t Type  of  the  Cuiuly 
Stuniidm. 

Stut,  stut,  r.  n.  To  stutter. — Obsolete. 

9he  ivpake  sotnewbal  (hlelie, 

Her  fellows  did  stammer  and  «<iit 
But  she  was  s fouls  shit. — Sktltpm. 

SrenTER,  stot'tur,  V.  a.  (sfotfern,  Germ.)  To 
stammer  ; to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  wordi. 

Stutterer,  stut'ter>ur,  a A stammerer. 

Sit  ttbuinolt,  Btut'ter>ing>le,  ad.  With  stutter* 
ing;  stammeringly. 

Sty,  sU,  $.  (#ti^,  Sax.)  A pen  or  eocloears  for 
swine ; any  place  literally  or  morally  filthy ; an 
inflamed  tumour  on  the  e^  of  the  eyelid  r.o. 
to  shot  up  in  a sty ; — e.  «.  (st^m.  Sax.)  to 
aacend ; to  soar. — Obsolete  as  a neuter  verb. 

To  elimbe  aloft,  and  others  to  sxeell ; 

That  was  ambition,  rash  desirs  to  Mf.—Spamr. 

Sttca,  stilts,  $.  (Saxon.)  In  Arcfaaiology,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  coin  of  ths  value  of  half  a farthing. 

Sttcosteoa,  sti-koe'te-ga,#.  A family  of  Microsoo* 
pic  Foraminifem,  oonsisting  of  such  as  have  the 
cells  strung  upon  a single,  straight,  or  slightly 
curved  axis. 

Sttqia,  stij'e-a,  s.  (a/j^os,  gloom,  Gr  ) A genus 
of  Lepidopteroos  intiects  : Family,  Koctumie. 

Styuiak,  stij'e-an,  a.  iftygiuSy  Lot.)  Pertaining 
to  hell,  or  to  Styx,  one  of  its  famous  rivers ; 
ish ; infernal 

Sttoidks,  stijcHiis,  s.  (sfppos,  gloom,  Or.)  A 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  Tanystoma. 

Stylaqalmaic,  sti-la-gal-malk,  o.  a 

column,  and  oAno,  on  ornament,  Gr.)  In  Archi- 
tecture, applied  to  figuree  which  perform  tJie  office 
of  oolumna. 

Sttlardrla,  sti-lan'dre-a,  $.  (styloi,  a style,  and 
<mer,  a male  or  sUmeu,  Gr.)  A genus  of  pbmte : 
Order,  Asclepiadacem, 

Stylar,  stilar,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  style  of  a dial. 

Style,  stile,  a.  Gr.  ttgluty  Lat.)  In  An- 

tiquity, a kind  of  pencil  for  writing  on  waxed 
tablets.  It  was  made  of  brass  or  iron,  one  end 
sharp  fur  writing,  and  the  other  blunt  and  smooth 
for  making  erasures — hence,  to  fttra  lAe  stylo,  is  a 
phmse  used  by  ancient  writers,  signifying  to  make 
oonvetions ; manner  of  writing,  with  r^ard  to 
language,  or  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words; 
manner  of  thinking  and  speaking;  mode  or  man- 
ner ill  any  department  of  art ; mode  of  proceeding 
peculiar  to  a court  of  law ; mode  or  manner  in 


which  a person  claims  to  be  adtlresned ; appells- 
Gon,  as  the  stfie  of  majesty ; in  popular  use,  man- 
ner, form,  as,  the  entertainment  was  prepured  in 
an  excellrat  *tyh;  course  of  wriUng— (not  used 
in  this  sense) ; 

While  his  thoughts  the  Ung'ring  dsy  hegnlhi,  ] 
To  gentle  Arclte  let  us  uirn  our  MflL—Drfikm. 
anything  with  a sharp  point,  as  a graver;  the 
gnomon  which  projects  the  shadow  on  tbs  plane 
of  a dial ; a rargi^  instrument.  In  Botany,  that 
elongatioa  of  the  ovarium  wbkh  snpports  the  stig- 
ma: it  is  an  extension  of  the  midtm  of  the  car- 
pellary  leaf,  or  is  formed  by  the  rolling  up  of  the 
attenuated  extremity  of  the  latter,  te  Chronology, 
a mods  oi  reckoning,  with  regard  to  the  Julian  or 
Gregorian  calendar.  Style  ia  oU  or  aew.  Old 
style,  the  Julian  method  of  ooroputing,  as  insti- 
tuted by  Julios  Caear,  in  which  the  mean  year 
conaists  of  $65^  days ; this  is  something  more 
than  1 1 minutes  too  much,  snd  aroouDU  to  s dsy 
in  shoot  130  years : consequently,  in  the  time 
which  clapeed  between  Julius  Casar  and  Pope 
Gregory,  tbs  error  amoonted  to  11  days.  Tbs 
latter  accordingly,  in  1577,  reformed  the  calendar, 
by  causing  10  days  to  bs  diopped  in  1532,  the  j 
15th  of  March  of  that  year  bei^  reckoned  imme-  , 
diately  after  the  4th.  Tfaia  moide  of  oompoting 
time,  the  new  style,  is  now  adopted  by  all  Eoropeau 
conntriea,  except  Russia ; — v.  a.  to  ; to  name ; 

to  denominate.  ^ 

Stylbpuorus,  sti-lcf'o-nui,  s.  (s^rlos,  a eohurm, 
and  pAoreo,  1 bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ribbon 
fishes,  with  tong  angniUiform  bodies,  sad  pedun- 
colsted  eyes:  Tribe,  Gymnetrea. 

Sttlet,  ftilet,  a In  Surgery,  an  instrument  made 
of  silver  or  steel,  for  tbs  examination  of  wounds 
snd  fistula,  and  the  introductiou  of  setous ; ahm, 
a small  poniard  or  dagger.  ' 

Sttlidacr^  sti-le-da'se-e,  e.  (jitj/Hdimmy  one  of  the 
genera.)  A natund  order  of  planta,  cenststing  oi  || 
canlcecent  berba  or  shniba,  beik  with  ample  bsuiu,  1 
which  an  either  Gppod  with  capitate  ^ands  or  aente ; 
calyx  two  or  six-parted ; corolla  mooopeUlous ; | 
stamens  two ; filaments  combined  with  the  style  I 
into  a column ; anthers  didymous,  and  sometimes  i 
simple,  lying  on  the  stigma ; ovsnom  two-<eUed ; | 
style  one : stigma  undividod  or  bifid ; capsule  two- 
valved  and  two-celled ; albumen  oouforming  to  the  i| 
seed,  fleshy  snd  rather  oily. 

Styudium,  sU-Ud'e-um,  s.  (styfer,  a column,  Gr.  '' 
in  refexunoe  to  the  stamens  sud  styles  being  ooro-  J 
bined  into  a column.)  A genus  of  pUnto:  Type 
of  the  order  Stylidaoec.  | 

STYURBROUt,  sG-lifV-ua,  0.  In  Botany,  bearing 
a style. 

Styliporm,  stiV-Ciwim,  a.  like  a style,  pin,  or 
pen. 

Sttlira,  sti-li'na,  s.  (sfyMt,  a oohunn,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Madreporce : Family,  CorticatL 

STTZ4SH,  stilish,  o.  Being  in  fsshionsbk  form,  or 
in  high  style. 

Stylitb,  stiTite,  s.  (sTyloe,  s column,  Or.)  The 
title  given  to  s peculiar  class  of  anchorites,  from 
the  places  on  wl^  they  took  their  solitai^  sbodr;*, 
being  the  tops  of  various  oolomns  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Thia  strange  method  of  devotion  took  its 
rise  in  the  second  century,  and  oontinued  to  be 
practised  by  numy  iodividuals  for  a great  length 
of  time. 

STYumASicic,  sH-lo-ba'she-um,  a (s^^,  * *tjK 
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i and  6ani^  a baM,  Or.  in  refemioe  to  the  style  at 
I the  base  of  the  ovary.)  A genus  of  plaota,  Datives 
of  i^ew  Holland : Older,  Terebinthaoec. 
i Sttlobatk,  stilo-bate,  s.  a odamn,  and 

I 6am,  a base,  Gr.)  In  Ar^itectore,  the  nniDter- 
rapt^  base  below  a ran^  of  oolnmne. 

I SrrLOBATioit,  sti'lo-ba'sbon,  s.  The  pedestal  of  a 
I oolomn. 

' Sttix»cbbcs,  ati’toeVms,  s.  fs^^,  a oohmm,  and 
: X*«raa,  a horn,  Gr.)  The  Hontjak  deer,  a genus 

I of  dew,  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean : 

I Family,  Cerridc. 

; Sttlocostna,  sti-kHko-ri'na,  s.  (4jri«s,  a style, 

I and  coryn«y  a dab,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  stigma, 

I winch  is  clavate.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

Cincbonacee. 

{ Sttloid,  stiloyd,  a.  Resembling  a style  or  pen. 
j i In  Anatomy,  applied  to  a process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  a muscle  arising  from  tbo 

j e^ldd  prooeas  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament, 

I and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It 

I moree  the  tongue  laterally  and  backwards.  Stjfh~ 

I ’ hyoideiUy  a muscle  analog  fnxn  the  styloid  pn>> 

I oese,  and  inserted  into  the  oe  hyddes,  which  it 

I raises.  Styh-pkatynffeuMy  a mos^  arising  from 

’ the  styloid  process,  and  inserted  into  the  pharynx 

and  bwk  part  of  the  tbyrdd  eartilAge.  It  raises 
' the  pharynx,  and  draws  up  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Sfyio-mattoid,  applied  to  a foramen,  atuated  Ite- 
tween  the  styidd  and  maatdd  proocseea,  through 
which  the  portiu  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves 
< passes;  also,  to  an  artery  that  enters  this  foramen. 

I JStylo-maxiliary,  a ligament  which  extends  from 
the  styldd  proeees  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

, STYLOPHOBim,  sti-lof'o-rum,  a.  (atyfos,  a style,  and 
I pAoroo,  I bear,  Gr.  from  tbe  long  styles.)  A 

I genus  of  plants : Order,  Papaveracea. 

' STYLOPID.A,  sti-Iop'e-de,  s.  one  of  the 

I genera.)  A funUy  of  parasitical  insects  found  ou 
' several  genera  of  beee  and  wasps. 

I Sttlops,  stilope,  a.  (dy^os,  a cdomn,  and  opi^  tbe 
I eounteoanoe,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Neuropteruns  in- 
I sects : Family,  Stylopidie. 

• Styumahthba,  sti-lo*«an"des,  s.  (s^yfbs,  a style, 
j and  rouAos,  a flower,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  flower 

having  a long  styla)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
j tropical  plants : Suborder,  Papilionacoe. 

! Sttpuilia,  sti-fele-a,  s.  (sfty^Ae/ot,  rough  or  harsh, 
I Or.  from  tbe  stifl^  eompa^  ha^  habit  of  tbe 

I sbrube.)  A genus  of  plants,  oativee  of  Australia : 

* Order,  Epacridaoea. 

1 Styptic,  stip'tik,  a.  (s^rp^we,  Pr.  ttyptiens^  Lat 
siyptiim,  from  dyp^,  I restrain,  Gr.)  Astrin- 
gent ; producing  contraction ; having  tbe  quality 
j of  restrainiog  bsmorrhage ; — s.  a m^dne  which 

has  an  astringent  or  styptic  quality, 
j Stypticitt,  stip-te'ae-te,  s.  Astringency. 

[t  Sttracbjb,  sti-ra'se-«,  «.  (dym^r,  one  of  tbe 
genera.)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
consisting  of  elegant  trees,  nsoally  clothed  with 
stellate  tomentum,  and  having  alternate  extipulate 
* leaves,  and  racemose,  braetcate,  white,  or  crearo- 

i ooloured  flowers ; calyx  permanent,  oompannlate, 
and  five-toothed  ; corolla  roooopetalous  and  fun- 

1 Del-shaped ; stamens  ten,  exaerted,  monodel- 
phona  St  the  base,  and  adoate  to  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ; anthers  linear  and  two- celled ; ovarinm 
superior,  tbree-celled,  many-ovulate,  erect;  style 
one ; stigma  obsoletely  three-lobed. 

SrvRAcnrE,  sti'ra-sine,  s.  A oystaHne  substance 
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extracted  from  storax  : it  is  neutral,  and  has  tbe 
properties  of  a nein.  Formula,  CV4  Hii  Ox.  S 
Stttiit,  stith'e,  0.0.  To  forge  on  an  anvU. — Soe  t{ 
Stithy.  || 

Styx,  stik^  a.  (Greek  and  Latin.)  In  Mythology,  ,, 
a small  river  of  Konacris,  in  Arcadia,  whoM  waters  i ] 
were  so  cold  and  venomous,  that  they  proved  fata)  : : 
to  such  as  drank  of  them.  Tbe  wonderful  pro-  | 
pertica  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that  it  was  j 
a river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disappeared  below  || 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a little  below  its  fountain  \ 
head.  M 

SUABILTIT,  su-a-bBVte,  s.  liability  to  be  sued ; > ■ 
the  state  of  being  snbject  by  law  to  dvU  proeees. 
SCABLK,  su'a-b),  o.  That  may  be  sued ; subject  I7  | 
law  to  be  called  to  answer  in  court  1 

ScADA,  Bwa'da,  Is.  (Latin.)  In  Mytholc^,  1 
Str ADSLA,  swa-dela,  / tbe  goddess  of  povnasion,  , 
called  Fitho  the  Greeka. 

SOADB,  swade,  r.  a.  To  i«naade. — Obeolete.  ^ 

Flee  then  lU*Mod^  Pkaanre's  baits  nnunie. — 

OrimeaU.  ' 

SCAOK,  swaje,  v.  o.  To  assuage  ^(obsolete); 

Am^  the  tcmpestes.-^il|p.  father. 

— s.  svaye,  or  stra^,  in  Mechanics,  a smith’s  tool. 
ScASiBLK,  swa'xe-bl,  a.  (siKuiBo,  to  persuade,  LsL) 
That  may  be  persuaded ; that  may  be  earily  per- 
suaded. 

SoASlOB,  swa'sbun,  a Tbe  act  of  persuasion. 
ScAStTB,  swa'ziv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  peranade.  I 
SCASORT,  swa'zur-c,  a (ruosortiM,  Lat.)  Tending  ; 
to  persuade ; having  the  quality  of  oouvindng  and 
drawing  by  argumeut  or  reason.  ! | 

SOAvnrtED,  Bwav'e-fide,  a.  Rendered  aflsbie.  I‘ 
I SuATirr,  swsv'e-fl,  e.  a.  (suarM,  sweet,  Lat)  To  j 
j make  aifable.  1 1 

SoAViLOQUT,  swa-vBVkwe,  s.  (siamr,  sweet,  and  [ 
toquor,  I speak,  Lat)  Sweetness  of  speech.  I 
SUATITT,  swav'e-te,  a (siwstte,  Fr.  suaritas,  Lat)  I 
Literally,  sweetness  to  the  senses — (obeolete  in 
this  signification); 

She  desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  and  SMoniy. 

— ihvwa. 

Bwecti»eaa,  in  a figurative  sense ; that  which  is  to 
the  mind  what  sweetness  is  to  the  tongue ; agree-  | 
ablenesA 

Sub,  sub.  A Latin  preposition  signifying  under,  or 
below,  used  in  English  as  a prefix  to  express  a ; 
subordinate  degree.  Before  J\  si,  and  p,  it  is 
changed  into  these  letters,  as  in  sssMios,  ' 

tupptm, 

SuBACiD,  snb-ss'sid,  a.  Moderately  acid  or  sonr ; ' 
— A a substance  moderately  acid.  j 

SuBACRlD,  sub'ok'rid,  a.  Moderately  sharp,  pun-  ^ 
gent,  or  acrid.  I 

Sudact,  sub-akt',  v.o.  To  bring  under ; to  reduce;  I 
to  subdue. — Obsolete. 

Tan^ble  bodies  have  no  pleaauro  In  the  consort  of  air,  I 
bateodeavourtoftiiaei  it  intoamoredensebudjr.— Amok  I 
SuBAcnoK,  sub-ak'shnn,  t.  The  act  of  reducing  | 
to  any  state,  as  of  mixing  two  bodies  completely,  | 
or  of  beating  them  to  a powder. 

There  are  of  oonroction  two  periods;  the  one  asslmila- 
tieo,  or  absolute  eonversliai,  and  rntbaOion. — Bactm. 
SuBAGtTATioir,  sub-aj-c-ta'shun,  $.  {nbagitaiio^ 
Lat.)  Carnal  knowledge. 

SuBAii,  su'ba,  f.  In  India,  a prorinee  or  vioeroynitj.  | 
SuBAHDAB,  su-ba-ddr*,  A In  India,  a viceroy  or  I 
governor  of  a province ; alan,  a narive  of  Indi;i 
who  ranks  as  captain  in  the  European  companit's.  : 
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S liAlISIIIP-  SUBCONSTELL ATION. 


SUBCOKTRACrKD-  SUBDUE. 


SUDAiiRHir*  sulM’Shiis  $•  Th«  Juri»Uictioa  of  a 
Bubuhdar. 

Sl'Balteun,  8ub-al't«m, «.  (tub,  under,  and  aller^ 
anutbor,  Lut.)  Lltcrallj,  an  inferior  oiBoer,  bnt 
genorollj  applied  to  any  officer  under  tho  rank  of 
captain: — a.  inferior;  eubordioate. 

\ Subaltern  ATE,  Bub>awl-ter'nat«,  a.  SucoessiTe; 
auocecding  by  tuma. 

ScuALiKKNATioN,  sQb>awl>ter*na'sbnn,  «,  State 
of  inferiority  or  aubjectiun ; the  act  of  succeeding 
by  coarse. 

SuBAi'ENKiNE,  sub-ap'e-nino,  a.  Under  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apemitne  mountains.  In  Geology, 
apjilied  to  a scries  of  strata  of  the  older  pliocene 
period,  resting  upon  the  inclined  beds  of  the  Apen- 
nine  range:  they  are  composed  of  sand,  day, 
xnari,  and  calcarooua  tola,  and  are  all  tertioiy 
deposits. 

SuBAQUATic,  sub'S-kwat'ik,!  (L  under,  snd 

Si  BAQL’EOUS,  8ub*ok'we-uB,/  aqua^  water,  LaU) 

I Being  under  water;  formed  under  water;  de- 
' posit^  under  water. 

SuBARMALE,  sub^dr^ma-le,  $,  In  Roman  Antiquity, 

1 a coarse  cassock  or  tonic  worn  by  the  soldiers 
' under  their  armour,  to  prevent  tbelr  being  hurt  by 
I the  weight. 

I SciUUKATioN,  sub^ar-ra'shon,  $.  (juharrart^  low 
[ Lat.)  The  ancient  custom  of  betrothing. 

I SuBAfiTRAL,  sub^oa'tnil,  a.  (sui,  and  cu^oiL)  Be- 
neath the  stars  or  heavens ; terrestrial. 

SuBASTRiNORNT,  sub-as-triu'jeut,  a.  Astringent 
in  a small  degree. 

I Subaudition,  sub-aw-dUh'un,  s.  (sr<A,  snd  attdio, 

I 1 hear,  Lot.)  'fhe  act  of  uudersUmding  some- 
thing not  expressed. 

SUBAXlLLAKV,  sub-ak-sins-TS,  0.  (s»&,  and  axillty 
the  arm-pit,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  placnl  under  the 
axil  or  angle  formed  by  u branch  with  tho  stein, 
or  by  a leaf  with  tbe  branch. 

SrmuBE,  sub'base,  s.  In  Music,  the  deepest  podsl 
stop,  or  the  lowest  notes  of  an  organ. 

SuBBEAULE,  Bub-be'dl,  $.  An  inferior  or  under 
I beadle. 

I SuDURACiiiA,  sub-bralce-a,  > «.  An  order  of 

SuBBRACHiAN,  sub-bralce-an,  f Malocopterygiotui 
fishes,  comprising  those  which  hare  the  ventral 
fins  situated  dtlier  immediately  beneath  and  be- 
tween, or  a little  In  front  or  behind,  the  pectoral 
I fins. 

I Slbhrioadirr,  snb-brig-a-deer',  $.  An  officer  in 
I the  horwo-guards  who  ranks  as  a comet. 

: SuBCARBONATE,  sub-kdrl>o-nate,  s.  A carbonate 
in  which  tbe  base  predominates. 

StBCARBURLTTED,  sub  kdr'bu-rct-ted,  <k  Consist- 
j ing  of  a greater  number  of  equivaleuts  of  the  base 
than  of  the  carbon. 

SunCELBSTiAL,  sub-se-lcst Val,  n.  Being  beneath 
the  hea^'cns,  os  tvberlfMial  glories. 

SuDCKKTRAL,  sub-seu'tral,  a.  Being  under  the 
centre. 

SuBCiiANTEn,  sub-tahan'tnr,  s.  An  under  chanter; 
\ a deputy  of  tbe  precentor  of  a calhednU. 

] SuiKXAVtAH,  sub-Ua've-an,  a.  (su£,  and  clnrity  a 
kev,  l^t.)  In  Anatomy,  under  the  clavicle;  ap- 
plied to  vessels,  Dcr%*es,  U the  tul/ciuvUtn 
arteries. 

St  liCOMATTTTEE,  sub-kom-mit'te,  s.  An  under 
committee : a part  or  division  of  a committee. 

Si'licoNMKi.LATioN,  sul>-kon-stel>la'sliun,  s.  A 
subordinate  con-^teUalioiL 
7?»n 


Subcontracted,  sub-kon-trak'ted,  a.  CoulracUd 
after  a former  contract. 

SuBcoNTRART,  sub-kon'tra-rc,  a.  Contrary  in  an 
inferiw  degree.  In  Geometry,  applied  to  a section 
of  an  oblique  cone,  willi  a circular  base,  whose 
inclination  to  tbe  axis  is  equal  and  in  contrary 
directions  to  that  of  the  baak  The  term  is  also 
applied  more  generally  to  any  two  equal  lines  or 
polygons  that  may  be  drawn  on  difieront  sides  of 
a symmetrica]  figure  or  solid. 

SUDCORDATR,  sub-kswr'date,  a.  (nid.  and  cor,  the 
heart,  Lat.)  Somewhat  heart-shaped. 

Subcostal,  sub-ko«'tal,  a,  (sub,  and  costo,  a rib, 
Lat.)  PUced  under  the  ribs;  applied,  in  Anatomy, 
to  muscles,  &C. 

SuDCRYSTALiKS,  sub-kris'tsl-iuc,  a.  Imperfectly 
crystalixed. 

SuDCUTANEODft,  Bub-ku-ta'ne-uB,  a.  (sii6,  and  c«ta- 
neous.)  Plae^  under  the  skin. 

SUBCCTICCLAR,  sub-ku-tik'n-lar,  a.  (s«6,  and  cm- 
ticulOf  the  cuticle,  Lat.)  Being  under  the  cuticle 
or  scarf-skin. 

SuDDEACON,  sob-delroD,  s.  (m6,  and  deaeon.)  An 
under  deacon ; a deacon’s  servant  in  the  Romish 
church. 

SuBDEACONRY,  sub-delcon-re,  > s.  The  order 

SUBDKACON8II1P,  sub-de'ko»-ship,i  and  office  of 
Bubdeaoon  in  the  Catholic  chnr^ 

SuDDBAN,  sub-deen',  s.  An  under  dean ; a dean's 
substitute. 

SuuDv;cL'rLE,  sub-dek'n-^  a.  (sub,  and  deetqthte, 
ten  times  so  much,  1^)  Containing  one  part  in 
ten ; a tenth. 

SuuDKNTEJ>,  sub-dent'ed,  a.  Indented  beneath. 

SuBDEPOsir,  sub-dc-poxlt,  a.  That  which  is  de- 
posited beneath  something  else. 

SuBDKKlSORlous,  sub-de-tv-fw 're-US,  a.  (/nub,  and 
derisory  a scoffer,  Lat)  Ridiculing  with  modera- 
tion or  delicacy. — Obs^ete. 

This  sMUemoriVms  mirth  is  Ihr  fttsa  giving  any  of- 

fence  to  us.— ifors. 

SUDDIArnRAGMATIC,  sub-di-a-fhig-niatlk,  a.  Be- 
neath the  diaphragm.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
a plexus  furnished  by  the  solar  plexus,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  diaphragm. 

SuBDlTlTlOUS,  sub-de-tish'ua,  a.  (^subdUitiuM.  Lat.) 
Put  secretly  in  tbe  place  of  something  else. — 
Little  used. 

5uitui%'EKsiFT,  sub-de-yer'se-fi,  v.  a.  To  dlrersify 
again  what  is  already  diversified. 

Si'BOiviDE,  sub-dc-vi^',  e.  a.  To  divide  a part  of 
a thing  into  more  parts;  to  part  into  smaller 
divisions ; — r.  n.  to  be  parted  into  smaller  diviUons. 

Subdivision,  sub-de-risb'un,  #.  Tbe  act  of  sub- 
dividing; tbe  part  of  a thing  made  by  subdividing; 
tlie  part  of  a larger  part. 

SUBDOLUS,  sub'do-lus,  o,  (sub,  and  dolus,  deceit, 
Lat.)  Sly;  craRy;  cunning;  deceitful — little 
used. 

Si'iiDOMiNANT,  sub-domVnant,  «.  In  Music,  the 
fourth  of  tbe  key,  mode,  or  scale;  thua,  in  the 
key  of  C,  F is  the  subdomiHant 

St  BDUABLB,  8ub-du's-bl,  a.  l*hnt  may  l>c  subdued. 

SuBDUAl.,  sub-du'al,  t.  The  set  of  subduing. 

SuBDUCE,  sub-duse',^  e.  a.  («*b,  and  rfuco,  I draw. 

Subduct,  sub-dok-t',^  LaU)  To  withdraw;  to 
take  awny:  to  subtract. 

SuBDi  CTioN,  sub-duk'shun,  a.  Tbe  act  of  with- 
drawing or  taking  away;  subtraction. 

Subdue,  sub-du',  v.  a.  (subdo,  LsU)  To  conquer 
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SUBINGHESSION— SUBLAPSARIAN. 


SUDDUEMENT— SUBINFEUDATION. 

br  f»rc«  and  bring  into  permanent  subjection ; to 
bring  under ; to  oppress ; to  mollify ; to  reduce 
to  A proper  subecr^iency ; 

Bo  fniUful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  Iho  earth,  and 
tul*2iu  It. — 0«».  1.  2S- 


Edward  111.,  all  subinfeudations  previous  to  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  were  confirmed ; — nndcr 
tenant^. 

The  widov  Is  Immediate  tenant  to  the  heir  by  a kind 
of  »ubi^/e%iJ(Uum  or  under  XenAUtcj.—LiacktUme, 


to  crush ; to  sink ; to  overpower,  so  as  to  dis.iblo 
from  farther  resistance;  to  tame  or  render  sub> 
missive;  to  reduce  to  mildness,  as,  to  nbduf  the 
I temper;  to  overcome;  to  captivate;  to  destroy 
the  force  of,  as,  to  subdue  a fever. 

SuBUDCUElTT,  aub-du'ment,  a.  Conquest. — Not 

used. 

I have  seen  thee, 

I As  hot  08  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phryfrian  steed, 
r Braroly  dMpiaing  foifuiU  and  fHUtuemeAU.—SbaJis. 

SUDDUKR,  sub-du'ur,  a.  One  who  conquers  and 
brings  into  subjection  ; a tamer;  that  which  sub* 

; dues  or  destroys  tho  force  of. 

SuDDUPLC,  sub-doopl,  a.  Containing  one  part  of 
I two. 

SuuniTLiCATB,  8ub-doo'p]e>kate,  a.  Having  the 
I ratio  of  the  square  roots.  In  Arithmetic  and 

■ Algebra,  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  two  quantities  is 

■ that  of  their  square  roots ; tb^u^  the  sidtdupUcaU 
ratio  of  9 to  3G  is  that  of  : <v^86  = 3 : 6. 

! ScBEn,  su'bur,  a.  (Latin.)  The  specific  name  of  tho 
ooric  tree,  Qucrcus  suber. 

SuBERATE,  8u'bcr*ate,  a.  A compound  of  suberic 
acid  with  a base. 

SincRic,  suW-ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  cork,  ores* 
tracted  from  it.  Suberic  acid,  an  artificial  sub- 
btanco  produced  by  treating  rasped  cork  with 
j diluted  nitric  add : it  has  feeble  acid  properties ; 

‘ is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the  greater 
^ part  of  it  is  deposited  fri>m  the  solution  on  cooling, 
in  the  form  of  a white  powder;  it  fuses  at  about 
300'^,  and  sublimes  in  acicular  crystals.  Formula 
, of  the  anhydrous  add — C0  lie  03:  symb.  Su. 
Fonnulaof  tho  crystaliscd  add — Cs  H6  0^  HO: 
symb.  Su.  HO. 

SuBERiNK,  sulier-ino,  a.  The  celhiLv  tissue  of  I 
I cork,  after  the  various  soluble  matters  have  been  ' 
removed  by  the  aetbn  of  water  and  alcohol. 

SuiiEROSB,  au-ber-oee',  a.  In  Botany,  slightly 
gnawed;  applied  to  parts  which  present  the  ap> 
pearance  of  baring  gnawed  slightly, 
j StBKRous,  sa'ber-us,  a.  (att2>er,  ctwk,  Lat.)  Corky; 
soft  and  elastic. 

SuDEcsc,  stib-fusk',  a.  (aw^t/euf,  Lat.)  Dnskish; 
naodfniti'ly  d;»rk ; bicwuiah  ; tawny. 

SuBOKNl's,  sub-je'nus,  a.  A subordinate  genos. 

SuBGumi  LAR,  soh*g)ob'n-lur,  a.  Having  a form 
approaching  to  that  of  a sphere. 

ScitoLnMAGEOt'S,  sob-glu-ma'shos,  a.  Somewhat 
glumaccoos. 

I Si  IMJRANULAB,  sub-gran 'u-lar,  a,  .Somewhat 
I granular. 

StiutASTATTON,  sub-has-ta'shun,  s.  (sub,  and  hasta, 
a s|iCHr,  lat.)  A public  oalo  or  auction,  so  called 
from  tbe  Roman  praetke. 

Si  nnYDRORUi.riirRET,  snb-hi-dro-sul'fu-ret,  s,  A 
compound  of  Milplmrctted  hydrogi*n,  with  a less 
Dumber  of  equivalents  of  the  base  tlian  of  the 
sulphurcttwl  hydn^en. 

SrniNoicATioN,  sub-in-de-ka'shon,  s.  The  act  of 
indicating  by  signs. 

St’BiNEKtuATiON,  sub-in-fu-da'shun,  s.  (sub  and 
i in/i'udatioH.)  In  Law,  the  granting  of  hinds  by 
I inferior  lords  to  their  dependents,  to  be  held  by 
j I themselves  by  feudal  tenure.  By  tho  act  of  34 


SuBlMGRSssioK,  Bub-in-gTcsb'un,  s.  (avA,  and  ^ 
ffreesus,  Lat)  Secret  entrance. 

ScniTARBOus,  8ub*e-ta'ne*us,  a.  (subUaneus,  Lat.) 
Suddeu ; barty. 

ScBiTAMT,  sub'e-ta-ne,  a.  Sudden;  hasty;  snbi- 
taneona. 

This  which  I now  commented  Is  very  suhitauy,  and  I 

fear  confliBod.**//alae. 

ScBiTO,  subVto,  (Italian.)  In  Music,  suddenly ; a 
term  of  direction,  as,  voUt  subito,  turn  (the  le;if) 
quickly. 

Subjacent,  snb-ja'sent,  a.  (subjacens,  Uit.)  Lying 
under  or  below;  being  in  a lower  position,  though 
not  directly  beneath,  as  a subjacent  plain. 

SUDJEOT,  sub'jekt,  a.  (subjectus,  I^.)  Fluerd 
under;  being  under  the  power  and  dominion  of 
another:  exposed,  or  liable  from  extraneous  cau&es; 
prune,  or  liable  from  inherent  causes  ; being  that 
on  which  anything  operates,  whether  intellrctiii<d 
or  material;  obedient;— s.  one  who  lives  under 
the  dominion  of  a ruling  power ; that  ou  which 
any  mental  operation  is  performed ; that  on  which 
any  phyrical  operaUon  is  performed.  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  that  which  it  la  the  object  and  aim  of  the 
artist  to  express ; that  in  which  anything  inheres 
or  exists ; the  person  who  is  treated  of,  as  the 
hero  of  a piece.  In  Grammar,  the  nominative 
ease  to  a verb  pa.ssive.  In  Muuc,  the  principal 
melody  or  theme  of  a roo%’emcnt. 

Subject,  sub-jekt',  p.  o.  To  bring  under  the  power 
or  dominion  of;  to  put  under  or  within  the  power 
of ; to  enslave ; to  expose  or  make  Uable ; to  sub- 
mit or  moke  accountable;  to  make  subsenient; 
to  cause  to  undergo. 

Subjection,  sub-jek'shon,  t.  Tlic  act  of  subduing ; 
the  state  of  bang  under  tbe  power,  ooutrol,  and 
government  of  another. 

Subjective,  sub-jek'tiv,  a.  Relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  opposed  to  the  object. 

SuDJEcnvLLY,  sub-jck'tiv-le,  ad.  In  adatlun  to 
the  subject. 

Si  njECTivENEBS,  sub-jck'tiv-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  subjective. 

Subjoin,  sub-joyn',  r.  a.  (sub  and  Join;  subjungo, 
Lat.)  To  odd  at  the  end ; to  add  after  some- 
thing else  has  been  said  or  written. 

Subjugate,  subjoo-gate,  e.  a.  (stdjugo,  from  sub, 
and  jugo,  I yoke,  Lat.)  To  sulriue  and  bring 
under  tho  yoke  of  power  or  dominion. 

Subjugation,  sub-jou-ga'shun,  s.  The  act  of  sub- 
duing ond  bringing  under  tbe  power  and  absolute 
control  of  another. 

SuBJUNcnoN,  sulnjungk^shnn,  s.  The  act  of  sub- 
joining; tbe  state  of  being  subjoined. 

SUBJUNCTITB,  snb-jungk'tiv,  a.  (st/ljunctivue,  Lat. 
subjonti/,  Fr.)  Subjoined  or  added  to  something 
written  or  said  before.  In  Grammar,  that  form 
of  verbs  which  follows  other  verbs  or  words  ex- 
pressing condition,  hypothesis,  or  oontingeiiey. 

SuBXiNODOU,  sub-king'dum,  s.  A subordinate 
kingdom. 

SuBLANATE,  subla-nate,  a.  (sub,  and  lasta,  wool, 
L.at.)  In  Botany,  somewhat  woolly, 

SUBLAB-SABIAN,  Bub-lap-»a're-an,  s.  One  who 
maintains  that  the  rin  of  Adam’s  apostaev  Ix-ing 
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i SUBLAPSARIAN— SUBLIJIITY. 

I imported  to  all  hit  posUritj,  God  iu  eompaattion 

i decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  rescue  s gmt  number 

I j from  their  lost  ertate,  and  to  accept  his  obedience 

and  death  on  their  aoooont. 

SfBLAPflARiAN,  tub>lap-Ba're-ao,  \ a.  (nA,  and 

SuBLAPSAftT,  sub-IapWie,  ; lapnu^  fall, 
Lat.)  Done  after  tbs  fall  of  Adam. 

{ SuDLATtoK,  sab-la'abun,  «.  (ntotio,  Lot.)  The 
act  of  taking  or  carrying  away. 

Bhe  eould  nut  be  fonakeo  by  a aubUtiom  of  unlonu — Bf. 

HalL 

I Sublet,  sublet,  e.  a.  To  underlet ; to  lease  as  a 
I lessee  to  another  peraon. 

' SunLBVATioir,  sab-le-Ta'shoa,  s.  Tbs  act  of  rais- 
ing on  high. 

I Si'itLiBSABiAir,  snb-U-bra'rs-an,  a.  An  under 
librarian. 

SuoLiBUTBifAXT,  sub-Ur-ten'snt,  a.  An  officer  in 
the  rojral  artill^  and  fusileers,  in  which  there  are 
no  eusigna,  and  who  is  the  same  as  ssoond-UeU’ 
tenant. 

SuBLiOATCOB,  sub-ls-ga'shun,  s.  from  »i»6, 

t and  UffOf  I bind,  Lat.)  The  act  of  binding  under- 
neath. 

' SuBLiMABLX,  aub-Ume'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  snb- 
j Umated;  oapalJe  oS  being  raised  by  heat  into 
I rapoor,  and  again  oondens^  by  cold. 

SuBLiiCABLKXBSB,  snb-lime'a-bl-nca,  $.  Tbs  qua- 
lity of  being  sublimable. 

SuBLiMATB,  suble-male,  $.  Any  solid  matter  re- 
sulting from  sublimation  i—v.  a.  to  bring  to  a 
state  of  rapoor  by  heat  a solid  substance,  which  on 
cooling  returns  to  the  solid  state ; to  refine ; to 
i exalt;  to  heighten;  to  elevate.  (7oftos«x  sit6- 

' Umatty  bichloride  of  mercury:  it  is  sometimes 

called  umply  nAUmatt,  by  way  of  eminence;— a. 

> • brought  into  a state  of  vapour  by  beat,  and  agiun 
condensed. 

ScBLiMATKD,  lub-le-ma'ted,  parU  a.  Brought 
I into  a state  of  vapour  by  beat ; refined ; elevated. 
And  as  bis  setioos  rose,  so  raise  they  stlU  tbeir  vein, 

In  words  whose  weight  best  suits  a suMi— Xsd  s|^o* 
—Drfdem. 

SuBLiMATTOV,  sub-le-rea'shun,  s.  A prooeas  by 
which  solids  are,  by  the  aid  of  beat,  converted  into 
I vapour,  which  is  again  condensed,  and^  often  in  the 
I crystaline  form ; exaltatioo ; elevatioa ; act  of 
heightening  or  Improving. 

St.'BLtMB,  aub-lime',  o.  (#n6iioiM,  Lat.)  High  in 
I place;  vaet;  exalted  aloft;  high  in  exoellenoe; 

i exalted  by  nature ; elevated ; high  in  style  or  aen- 

I tiinent;  lofty;  grand;  elevated  by  joy;  lofty  of 
I mien ; elevated  in  manner ; 

Hie  fair  large  front  and  eye  ntMinw  declared  I 
Absolut*  role.~itUfo«.  I 

the  vaet  in  nature ; intend^  of  thonght  or 
' expression; — e.  a.  to  sublimate — (which  see);  to 

raise  on  high ; to  exalt ; to  heighten ; to  improve. 

The  sun, 

Whlclt  not  alone  the  eautbem  wit  mMitaes, 

But  ripens  spirits  In  eold  DOitbcrn  dimes. — 

St;BLiMBLT,  sub-liroele,  <m2.  With  elevated  oon- 
! ception ; loftily. 

St  itLiMRSBaa,  aub-Ume'nea,  a.  Loflineas  of  atyle 
« ur  sentiment;  sublimity. 

SuBLiMtTT,  sub-Hm'e-te,  t.  Fr.  mAlimi- 

tat,  Lat.)  Elevation  of  place;  lofty  height; 

I height  in  exoellenoe ; loftiness  of  nature  or  ebora^ 

I ter;  moral  grandeur.  In  Oratory  and  Composi- 
tion, lofty  conceptions,  or  such  conceptions  ex- 
pressed in  correspunding  language. 
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SUBUNEATION  - SUBMISSION. 


SUBLIBBATION,  sub-ls-ne-a'sliui»,  s.  (soft,  and  linen,  I 
a line,  Lat)  Mark  of  a lins  or  lines  under  a word  { 
in  a sentence.  I 

SuBLiMOUAL,  sob-Ung'gwal,  a.  (sah,  and  Hngtia,  the  \ 
tongue,  Lat)  Plac^  under  the  tongue.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  blood-veeapls,  &«.,  as  the 
etAliMffttal  gUnd. 

ScBLUKAB,  euh-loo'nar,  \ a.  (sb6,  and  Itma,  the 
SCBLUNABT,  iub-loo'nar-«,/  moon,  Lat)  Liter-  ; 
ally,  beneath  the  moon;  but  tuUuMory,  wbicli  is  , 
the  word  chiefly  used,  denotes  merely  terreatrial ; 
earthly ; pertaining  to  thU  world. 

SuBLUXATloN,  ■ub-lok-sa'shun,  s.  (#uft  and 
(ioii.)  Partial  dislocation. 

SuuMASlRB,  aub-ma-reen',  a.  («i6  and  marine.) 

Being,  actaog,  or  growing  under  water  in  the  sco.  ^ 
ScBXARSIlAL,  sub-mdr'shal,  s.  (sub  and  mnrsAo/.)  i 
In  Law,  an  officer  in  the  Marshalsea:  he  was 
deputy  to  the  diief-marthal  of  the  kiag*s  bouse,  < 
oonunooly  called  the  knight-marshal,  and  had  the  | 
CQstody  of  the  prisoners  there. — Coi^ 

SOBMASTOID,  Bub-maa'U^d,  a.  (sub  and  matfoiiL)  j 
In  Anatomy,  appGed  to  a bnmch  given  off  by  the  ! 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  as  it  paaBss  out  from  tlis  | 
stylo-mastoid  process.  I 

SUBMAXiLLART,  5ab-mak^ail-ar-«,a.(Mi6,  and  mnx-  | 
tfla,  the  jaw-bone.  Lot.)  Situated  under  the  jaw,  | 
as  t^s  nAmaxilbtry  glimda. 

SUBMEDiAL,  aub-me'd^al,  a.  Lying  under  the 
middle. 

SuBMBDiAHT,  sub-me'de-ont,  a.  (#«6,  and  meAuf, 
the  middle,  UL)  In  Music,  the  middle  note  be- 
tween the  tonic  end  subdorainont,  descending.  It 
is  the  greater  sixth  in  the  roioor  ecaie,  and  the  , 
lesser  sixth  in  the  minor  scale. 

Submental,  sub-men'tol,  a.  {svb,  and  mentum,  the  I 
chin,  Lot.)  Beneath  the  chin.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  a branch  of  the  extemd  maxillary 
artery,  and  to  a vein  which  terminates  in  the  labial 
Sdbmbror,  sub-meij',  s.  o.  (»«b,  and  meryo,  I 
^unge,  Lat.)  To  put  under  water;  to  plunge;  : 
to  cover  or  overflow  with  water ; to  drowu r.  n. 
to  plunge  under  water,  oa  swallows. 

Submbrobkcb,  Bub-mer'jena,  #.  The  act  of  plung- 
ing under  water.  I 

Submerse,  sub-inera',  \ «.  (eiAmersue,  Ut.)  Bo-  j 
Submersed,  aob-merit',  f ing  or  growing  under  i 
water,  as  ^e  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  * 

Submersion,  aub-mei'ahun,  e.  ( French,  from 

siemw,  submerged,  Lot)  The  act  of  putting  ^ 
under  water,  or  causing  to  be  overflowed ; the  act  J 
of  plunging  under  water,  or  drowning. 

SuBMiNlsTBR,  sub-minls-tuf,  9.  «.  To  aubserve; 
to  be  useful  to. — Mot  tu  uss. 

Passions,  as  firs  and  wstsr,  are  good  aorvants,  but  bod 
msstsTS,  and  sshaiwIsW  to  the  best  and  worst  porposss. 

— L’Setmng*. 

SuBMiNiSTRATB,  fub-min'is-trate,  r.  n.  («6,  and  1 
Muatsfro,  1 minister,  Lat.)  To  snpply  or  aflbrd.  J 
— Not  u^.  •) 

Nothing  apter  matter  to  be  oonrertod 

Into  pMtUent  seminaries,  than  steams  of  nasty  fotu.^  1 
JIarvtg.  ' I 

ScBMiKlSTRANT,  snb-minls-tTant,  o.  Subecnient; 

serving  in  subonlinotion.— Obsolete.  ^ , 1 

SuBXiss,  snb-mis',  a.  (itAmUtua,  Lat.)  Submis- 
sive ; bumble ; obeequioui.— Barely  used,  and  ooly  , 

in  poetry.  . . . n .n.  I 

Submission,  rob-mish'un,  s.  {nbrnittio,  Lat.)  The  I 
act  of  submitting ; the  act  yielding  to  power  oi 
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! auth«>rit7;  acknowlwlgment  of  inferiority  or  de- 

I peiidenc«{  coiit'essiuu  uf  error;  obedience;  rcHig- 

nation. 

8ubmis8ITK,  snb^mismT,  a.  Yielding  to  the  will 
; or  power  of  another : obedient ; humble ; acknoW'- 
I lodging  ooo’a  inferiority, 

SuBMi8!«lTELT,  sub-mU'siv^e,  ad.  ^tb^uboiisaion; 
with  acknowledgment  of  inferiority;  biunhly. 

SUBMlSSlVBNKSS,  sul>-wLi'biv*nea,  t.  A BuhinUrire 
temper  or  disposition ; hombleneaa ; confession  of 
fault, 

ScDMissLT,  snb-mislef  ad.  Humbly;  with  cub> 
misdon.— Little  used. 

I Si'BUisSNEAS,  Bub-mU'nes,  «.  Uambleneas;  obedi- 
ence. ^little  used. 

Submit,  sub-mit',  p.  a.  {tubmiitOy  from  iub,  and 
I aeud,  LaU)  To  let  down,  or  cause  to  sink  | 
or  lower — {obsolete  in  this  aense) ; 

Bometlmcs  the  hill  nbtniu  itself  a while 
In  small  descents.— iVydea. 

to  yield,  resign,  or  aairender  to  the  power,  wilt, 
or  antbority  of  another ; to  refer;  to  leave  or  com- 
j mit  to  the  discretion  or  Judgment  of  another ; — 

. e.  fi.  to  flurrender ; to  give  op  rcsistanoe ; to  yield  ' 
one's  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  authority  of  an<  ither ; 
to  be  subject ; to  be  submisidve ; to  yield  without 
murmuring. 

StTBHiTTEB,  sub-mltYur,  t.  One  who  submits. 

SCBMONIBII,  sub-monlsh,  r.  a.  (submuaeo^  LuL)  To 
suggest ; to  prompt. 

Sudmcltiplb,  tuh-mol'te-pl,  «.  In  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  the  same  as  aliquot  part  or  measure ; 

' or  it  is  such  a part  of  a quantity  as  can  he  ex- 
pressed b/  a whole  nomber,  as  a third,  a fourth, 

&C. 

SuuMTTtLaCBA,  mb-mit-til-aV-a,  $.  The  n.ame 
giren  by  Lamarck  to  his  sixth  family  of  I>aim'Ui- 
branchiata,  embracing  the  genera,  Spondylis,  llln- 
nites,  Pectcfi,  IVdum,  and  Lima. 

Sl'BSABCOTlc,  sub-itdr-kollk,  a.  Moderately  nar- 
cotic. 

SrBvaBCBKT,  snb-Dis'sent,  a.  and  noscor,  I 
grow,  LaL)  Growing  underneath. 

St'BNKCT,  snb-nekt',  r.  a.  (suZ^nec/o,  I.at.)  To  tic, 
buckle,  or  fasten  beneath.— Kot  in  nsc. 

I SiDNOBMAL,  Bub-nor'mal,  a.  (au6,  and  ruyrma^  a 
mle,  Lat.)  In  the  Geometry  of  curves,  the  distance 
upon  the  axis  between  the  foot  of  the  ordinate, 
and  a perpendicular  to  the  curve  or  its  tangent. 
In  all  corves  it  is  the  third  proportional  to  the 
fubtangeut  and  the  ordinate,  and  in  the  parabola 
it  is  a constant  quantity. 

SUBNUDE,  sab-node',  a.  (nift,  and  nndtu^  naked, 

1 Lat.)  Itt  Botany,  almoet  naked  or  bare  ofleuves. 

I SuDOBSCUBSLT,  sub-ob-skurele,  ad.  Somewhat 
obscurely. 

I SroocciPiTAL,  sub-ok-sipe-tal,  a.  Being  under 
the  ocdpnt. 

I Si'BOCTavE,  suh-ok'taTQ,  > a.  (tttb,  and  oefartu, 
i SUBOCTUPLE,  sub-ok'tn-pl,/  ught,  Lat)  Con- 
taining one  part  iu  sight ; having  the  ratio  of  one 
to  eight 

I ' SUBOCDLAR,  sub-ok'u-lar,  a.  (#a&,  and  octdui^  the 
I eye,  Lat)  Being  nnder  the  eye. 

I SUDORDICULAR,  sab-awT-blk'ndar,  \ a.  (nh,  and 
I SiTBORfiicULATE,  lub-awr-bik'u-late,/  orbicubtiit^ 

I round,  Lat)  Almost  orbiculate  or  orbicular; 

I I nearly  dreoUr. 

]'  SuBORDiRACT,  sub-awT'de-na-se;  a.  (see  Subordi- 
1 1 Date.)  The  state  of  being  subordinate  or  subject 
6 u 
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to  control;  series  of  subordinution.— Little  uaed 
I in  this  sense. 

I The  tubor.iihdiejf  of  the  pori'minent  chanjrimr  ban'U  ’ 
so  often,  makes  an  untleaUiuess  iu  tliu  pursuit  uf  Uiu 
public  interusta. — TcutyU. 

SuBORDiNARCT,  8ub*awr'de>nan-se,  s.  Subordinacy.  i 
—Not  in  use.  | 

To  act  iu  sufrordinaflep  to  reason.— 5)v«X<itor.  I 
Sdbobdinart,  snb-awr' de-nar-e,  a.  In  Heraldry,  j i 
according  to  some  writers,  an  ordinary  when  it  I 
comprises  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  shield. 
SUBoKUlNATB,  fub-awr'de-nate,  a.  («u6,  and  orv/i- 
natua,  set  in  order,  Lat)  Inferior  in  order,  in 
nature,  in  dignity,  in  power,  importance,  &c. ; i 
descending  iu  a regular  series  ; — r.  a.  to  jdace  in 
an  order  or  rank  below  something  else ; to  make 
or  consider  as  of  less  value  or  importance ; to 
make  subject 

St'BOEDiNATELT,  sub-swr'dc-nate-la,  ad  In  s 
lower  rank,  or  of  inferior  importance ; in  a series 
regularly  descending. 

SuBt»Rl>iNATiO!(,  Bub-awr-de-na'shun,  a.  (French,  j 
see  Subordinate.)  The  state  of  being  inA'rior  to  ' 
another;  inferiority  of  rank  or  dignity;  a Berics  . 
regularly  descending ; plxuie  of  rank  among  in-  ! 
feriors ; subjection ; state  of  being  under  contrul  I 
or  goveronient  . I 

Si  BORR,  sub-awm',  v.  a.  («i&omsr,  Fr.  aubomot  j 
Lat.)  In  Law,  to  procure  a person  to  take  such 
a false  oath  as  roiutitutes  perjury ; to  procure 
privately  or  by  collusion ; to  procure  by  indirect 
means.  I 

Sl'BuRNATiOR,  sob-awr-na'shnn,  a.  (French.)  In 
I.aw,  the  crime  of  Buboming ; the  crime  of  pro- 
curing a person  to  do  a criminal  or  bad  action. 
SuiiuRNER,  snb-awr'nur,  s.  One  who  procures  ano- 
ther to  tAe  a false  oath  or  to  do  a had  action. 
SL'UoVate,  snb-o'vate,  a.  («u6,  and  orafus,  egg-  | 
shai>cd,  Lat.)  Almost  ovate;  nearly  in  the  form  i 
of  an  egg,  but  having  the  iuferior  extremity  bruudesd. 
SUBOXlDE,  sub-ok'&iil,  a.  (_attb  and  oxide.)  A com- 
pound  consisting  uf  two  equivalents  of  the  positive 
element  and  one  of  oxygen. 

SUBPERPENOICULAK,  sub-per-pen-dik'u-lar,  a.  (aub 
and  perpendicular.^  The  same  as  Subnormal,— 
whi^  see. 

SuBPKTiOLATB,  sub-pet'e-o-lste,  a.  (*v6  and  petiole.')  • 
In  Botany,  having  a very  short  petiole. 

SuBFUKTU,  sub'plin/A,  a.  (aub  and  plinth.')  In 
Anliitocture,  a second  and  lower  plinth  placed  ; 
noder  the  prindpad  one  in  columns  and  ]>cdestul!>. 
SCBP<£RA,  sab-pe'na,  a.  {*ub,  and  /xrn/t,  pain, 
penalty,  Lat)  In  Law,  a writ  commanding  tlie 
attendimee  in  court  of  the  person  on  n*bom  it  is 
served r.  a.  to  serve  with  a writ  of  subpa*na. 
SCBPRIKCIFAL,  sub-prin'se-pal,  *.  (a«A  and  y>iv?n-  . 
pal.)  In  Architecture,  the  aama  as  an  auxiliary  ! 
rafter  or  prindpal  brace. 

SUBPRIOR,  sub-pri'ur,  s.  (aub  and  prior.)  The 
substitute  of  a prior ; a claustral  officer  who  assUts  . 
the  prior. 

SUBPURCIIASI^,  Bub-pnr'tshase-ur,  a.  A purchaser 
who  buys  from  a purchaser. 

Sl'BQUAdratb,  sub-kwaw'drate,  a.  (sub,  and  qtia~ 
dratus,  square,  Lat.)  Nearly  square. 
SCBQUABBUPLE,  sub-kwaw'drfi-pl,  a.  (aub  and 
guadniple.)  Containing  one  part  of  four;  haviig 
the  ratio  of  one  to  four. 

SrsQUiNQUEFin,  sub-kwingk'we-fid,  a.  (sub  and 
quioqu^ti.)  Almost  quuiqucfid. 

en.1 
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SLHQniNTL’ri.E,  8ub-kwin'ttt-pl,  a.  {tub  and  quin- 
tuple, Lnt.)  ConUiuing  one  part  of  five ; having 
the  ratio  of  one  to  five. 

i SroRAMOftB,  suh-ra-mose',\  a,  and  ramana, 
' SCDRAMOU9,  8ub>ni'nms,  / full  of  branches,  Lat.  j 
In  Botaoj,  having  few  branches. 

. SuDKECTOR,  8ub>rek'tur,  «.  A rector's  deputy  or 
f eubstitote. 

I SuDREPTTON,  sab>reD  shun,  a.  {subrepHo,  from  tub- 
repo,  1 creep,  Lat.)  The  act  of  obtaining  favoor 
[■  by  surpriso  or  undue  representation,  that  is,  by 
' I suppression  or  fraudulent  concealment  of  faults. 

I'  SunKEfTiTlouB,  Bnb-rep-tiab'u8,>  a.  (turreptitiut, 

Si'BRBPnv’B,  sub-rep'tiv,  / Lst.)  Falsely 
L crept  iu;  fraudulently  obtained. — See  Surropti* 
tioua. 

Su  BRErmiousLT,  sub-rep-tish'us-le,  ad.  By  false- 
hood; by  stealth. 

I St'BRESiK,  sub-res'en,  f.  In  Chemistiy,  a name 
I given  to  that  portion  of  a resin  which  is  soluble 

I only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down  again 

' as  tho  alcohol  cools. 

SuoRooATE,  sub'ro-gate,  r.  o.  (tubrof/n.  Lot.)  To 
put  in  tho  place  of  another. — Not  in  use. 

SuRRoOATio^,  sub-ro-ga'shun,  t.  In  Ci\nl  Low, 
tho  substituting  of  one  person  io  the  place  of  ano- 
' I thor,  and  ^ving  him  his  rights. 

I SuBROTUKD,  snb-ro-tund',  a.  (tub,  and  rotundutf 
round,  Lat.)  Nearly  orbicular ; almost  round. 

SuBSAXUfB,  sub-sa-line',  a.  Moderately  saline  or 
i salt. 

St'BSALT,  Bub'sawit,  s.  A salt  having  an  excess  of 
base  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  saturating  the 
acid,  as  sapersalt  is  one  with  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

SrnsAKKATiO)«,sub-aan-na'shun,s.  (tubsatino,  lat ) 

I l>erisiun ; scorn. 

SuDSCAPULAR,  sub-scap'u-lsT,  a.  Under  the  scip- 
^ ula.  Tho  tubtenpuiar  arteiyr  is  the  large  branch 
' of  the  axillary  artery,  which  rises  near  the  lowest 
^ margin  of  tho  scapula. 

SrBscRiBABLE,  sub-skii'ba-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
I subscribed. 

SUBifCKiBE,  snb-skribe',  v.  a.  (tubteribo,  from  tub, 

! and  scribo,  I write,  Lat.)  To  give  consent  to  by 
underwriting  tho  name;  to  attest  by  writing  tho 
name;  to  promise  to  give  by  writing  the  name; 
to  submit — (olieolete  in  this  sense); 

The  kiuK  p'nc  to  night!  tubterib'd  Ms  power! 

C<mtin'(l  to  exhibiUoul  all  U gout.— Shakt. 

— r.  n.  to  give  consent;  to  promise  with  others  a 
stipulated  sum  for  the  promotion  of  an  undertak- 
j ing;  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  to  pay  the 

{ sum  ; to  assent. 

SriisTRiuER,  sub-skri'bnr,  a.  One  who  snb«cn‘l>cs. 

SuBSCRinisa,  sub-skri'bing,  part.  a.  Assc'nting  to 
I or  atte>ting  by  underwriting  tlie  name.  In  Lhw, 

I tiJttcribinq  urUtutt,  bo  who  witnesses  or  attoi>ts 

' the  signsture  of  a party  to  an  instrument,  and  in 

i testimony  thereof  subscribes  bis  own  name  to  the 

document. 

I SruscRiPT,  sub'skript,  t.  Anything  underwritten. 
Be  ihry  postscripts  or  ttibteripit,  your  transistors 

neither  m^e  them  nor  recummendod  tlium  for  Scripture. 

—BeniUg. 

Si  nscRiPTiON,  sub-skrip'shun,  t.  (rubseriptio,  I.at.) 
Anything,  particularly  a paj*cr,  with  names  sul>- 
scribed;  the  act  of  subscribing  or  writing  one’s 
n.ame  uiid^Tnenlh;  name  aiib#cril>ed;  signature; 
consent  or  attestation  given  by  underwriting  the 
name ; the  act  of  contributing  to  any  undrrtHking ; 
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sum  subscribed : amount  of  sums  subscribed : sub-  j 
misuon  or  obedience. — Obstdetc  in  this  s*’Jise. 

You  owe  me  no 

Subsection,  sub-sek'slmn,  a.  (ttib,  and  tecHo.  a 
section,  Lat.)  The  part  or  division  of  a section  ; 
a subdivision ; the  section  of  a section  I 

SuBSECunvE,  sub-sek'u-tiv,  a.  (tubtecuiuA,  Lnt) 
Following  in  a train  or  succession.  I 

SuBSEXlTONB,  sub-sem'e-tone,  t.  (tub  and  temi/one.') 

In  Music,  the  leading  note  or  sharp  seventh  of  the 
scale.  ' 

SuBSErrcpLE,  sub-sepTu-pI,  a.  (tub,  and  tepiuplut,  , 
seven-fold,  Lat)  Containing  one  of  seven  parts;  i 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven.  | 

Subsequence,  sub'te-kweos,  t.  (tub^equent,  from 
tub,  and  se^wor,  I follow,  Lat)  State  of  being 
subsequent;  a following. 

SCBSEQUENT,  sub'sc-kwcnt,  a.  (French,  from  nbse- 
qnent,  next  following,  Lat.)  Following  in  time ; 
following  in  the  order  of  place  or  succe:u>ioo  ; sue-  j 
coeding.  I 

Sl'BSEQuenti.T,  sub'se-kwcnt-le,  ad.  At  a later  j 
time;  in  time  after  something  elae;  after  some-  | 
thing  else  in  order.  | 

Subserve,  snb-serv',  r.  a.  (tubserrto,  from  su&,  and 
aem'o,  I servo,  Lat ) To  servo  in  subordination  ; i 
to  scia'o  instramcntully. 

Subservience,  sub-ser've-ens,  ^ t.  Instrumental  | 
SuBSEKViBNCr,  sab-scr've-cn-se,/  use;  use  or  | 
operation  that  promotes  some  purpose.  I 

SunaEllviENr,  sub-ser've-ent,  a.  (tubtercicM,  Lat.)  ] 
Useful  as  an  instrument  to  promote  a purpose ; I 
# sen'ing  to  promote  acme  end ; snbordiuatc.  ; 

Subserviently,  sub-serive-ent-lc,  ad.  In  a sub-  pi 
8cr\’ient  manner. 

SuBSESSILE,  Bub-ses'fiile,  a.  (m&,  and  testilU,  sessile,  I 
I«at.)  In  Botany,  almost  sessile ; having  very  1 
short  footstalks. 

SuBSKXTUPLE,  sub-seks'tu-pl,  a.  (sud,  and  texhiplut, 
sixfold,  Lst.)  Containing  one  part  of  ux  ; hav- 
ing the  ratio  of  one  to  six.  ) 

Subside,  sub-side',  v.  n.  (tubtido,  from  tub,  and 
tido,  I settle,  Lat.)  To  settle  or  tend  dowuwnrds; 
to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  lees ; to  sink ; to  fall  to 
rest;  to  abate.  i 

SnnsiDRNCB,  sub-si'dens,  > s.  The  act  or  pro- 
Subsiprncy,  sub-si'dcn-sc,  | cess  of  sinking  or  I 
falling,  as  in  the  lees  of  liquors;  the  act  of  sink-  | 
ing  or  gradually  descending,  as  ground.  i 

Subsidiary,  aub-sid'o-ar-e,  a.  (tubfUlinre,  Fr.  , 
tubtidiaritu,  Lat. — aee  Subsidy.)  Aiding;  sssUl- 
aut : furnishing  help  ; funiishiug  addition  d sop-  i 
plies ; — t.  an  assistant ; an  auxilniry ; he  or  that  I 
which  contributes  aid  or  additional  supplies.  I 

Subsidize,  sub'se-dize^  r.  a.  (from  Subsidy.)  To 
furnish  with  a subsidy ; to  purehsso  the  assistanoe 
of  another  by  the  payment  of  a subridy.  ' 

SoosiDY,  sttb'ee-dc,  t.  (tubtide,  Fr.  tubtidium,  to  be  | 
or  sit  under,  or  by,  Lat.)  Aid  in  money;  sup- 
ply given ; a tax  formerly  paid  to  the  crown ; a 
sum  of  money  piud  by  one  prince  or  nation  to  ' 
another,  to  purchase  the  service  of  auxiliary  troops,  ( 
or  the  aid  of  such  foreign  prince  in  a war  against  i 
an  enemy, 

SunstoN,  sub-sine',  r.  a.  (tttbttqno,  from  tub,  and 
SU7RO,  I sign,  loit. } Tosignunder;  towriteboncath. 
SuBHiQNAN'l,  snb-sig-na'ni,  t.  plu.  (Latin.)  In  | 
Roman  Antiquity,  priNilegcd  soldier*  iu  tho  time  . 
of  the  empire,  who  fought  under  a standard  by 
themselves,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the  legion.  1 1 
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SrusiONATiOM,  sub-sig-na'shun,  s.  Tbo  act  of 
1 1 writing  the  name  under  for  atte.statu>tu 
! Sub  Silentio,  sub  ai-len'she-o,  (Latin.)  In  ailence 

I j or  aeoTcy. 

I I SimaiST,  6ub-sist',  v.  ii.  (su6sU/er,  Ft.  sudtUto,  from 

#*(6,  and  nito,  I stand,  LaU)  To  be ; to  have 
existence;  to  continae;  to  have  mcana  of  living; 
to  inhere v.  a.  to  feed ; to  maintain. 
SCDSISTENCB,  anb-Mst'cns,  \ a.  (auA/rVence,  Fr) 
SUDSISTBNCT,  sub-sist'cn-ae,  / R^l  being:  means 
of  supporting  life ; that  wliich  supplies  the  means 
of  living;  inherence  in  something  else. 

1 1 SUBSISTENT,  sub-sist'ent,  a.  (subaMtmr,  Lat.)  Hav- 
I ing  real  being ; inherent. 

I Subsoil,  sub'suyl,  s.  (iv6  and  soil.)  The  soil  under 
I the  superlicial  soil,  being  between  it  and  a base  or 
I stratum  still  lower. 

Subspecies,  sab-spe'shiz,  a.  (tv6  and  Tpfcies.) 

I A subordinate  species  ; a division  of  a species. 
SuBSTAKCB,  sub'stans.  a.  (French,  iu^tanth,  from 

{ su6,  and  tto,  I stand,  Lat)  In  a general  sense, 
i being;  that  which  really  it  or  exUt^ — equally 
> i applicable  to  matter  or  spirit ; that  which  sup- 
^ ports  accidents  ; the  essential  part ; anything  real, 

I I not  imaginary ; anything  solii,  not  empty ; body ; 

' i oorporeal  nature  or  matter  ; goods  ; estate ; 
|l  means  of  living. 

I SUBSTAKTiAL,  sub-stan'shal,  n.  Real ; actually 
j:  existing;  cor{M>rcol;  solid;  strong;  stout;  bulky; 

!.  possessctl  of  sulwtance,  in  the  sense  of  means  of 

life  ; responsible ; moderately  wealthy. 

: . SCBSTAVTIALITV,  Bub-sUn-shc-ore-te,  s.  The  state 
I of  real  existence ; materiality. 

Substantialize,  Bub-Bton'sh^-izc,  r.  (7.  To  realize. 
Substantially,  sub-stan'shaMe,  (ul  With  reality 
of  existence ; strongly  ; truly ; with  coinjtcteut 
1 wealth ; essentially. 

Substantialness,  sub-stan'sbal-ncs,  a.  Tlie  state 
I of  being  substantial ; hnnness ; strength  ; power 
of  holding  or  lasting. 

; Si'liSTANTiALd,  sub-stan'shals,  a.  pin.  Essential 
j parts. 

' Substantiate,  sub-stan  she-nte,  v.  a.  To  make  to 
I exist ; to  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evidence; 

! I to  verify  ; to  make  good. 

SiosTANTiTE,  sub'stan-tiv,  0.  Betokening  exist* 
ence,  as  the  »u6stan/ire  verb;  not  adjective,  as  a 
suAsfirrUipe  noun  ; solid,  or  depending  on  itself*^ 

’ (olisoletc  in  this  sense). 

' He  ennxldered  how  sufficient  and  subtt/tntiv«  Uiis  land 
I WAS  to  maintain  itself  without  any  aid  of  the  foreigner. 

I — 

In  Dyeing,  it/bsimUtce  colours,  those  which  remain 
I fixed  or  permanent  without  the  intervention  of 
other  substances.  In  Pharmacy,  applied  to  any 
. I medical  agent  which  possesses  an  inherent  and 

I I independent  activity,  in  distinction  from  one  which 
i is  in  itself  inert,  but  capable  of  imparting  impulse 

I j and  increased  energy  to  a subtUmiite  medicine ; — 

I , s.  in  Grammar,  a noon  or  name ; the  part  of 

I I speech  which  expresses  something  tliat  exists, 
j whether  material  or  immatcrioL 

Substantively,  sab'stan-tir*lo,  ad  In  substance; 
, essentially. 

I SuBSTKRNAL,  8ub>«ter'nal,  a.  (sttA  and  tfemttm.) 
{ Beneath  the  sternum;  in  Anatomy,  applied  to  tlio 
lymphatic  vessels  so  situated. 

1 SuiiSTiTUTK,  snb'ste-tute,  e.  a.  (m&rfifuer,  Fr. 
j from  SU&,  and  sfoft/o,  I set,  Lat.)  To 

I put  in  the  place  of  another ; — s.  one  person  put  in 


place  of  another  to  answer  tlio  B.-ime  end;  one 
thing  put  in  tlie  place  of  Miiother. 

Substitution,  sub'ete-tu'shon,  s.  The  act  of  sub- 
stituting ; the  state  of  being  substituted.  In 
Algebra,  the  replacing  of  one  quantity  by  another 
which  is  equal  to  it,  but  differently  expressed.  In 
Grammar,  syllepsis,  or  tbo  use  of  one  word  for 
another.  In  Law,  the  designation  of  another  lu  ir 
to  enjoy,  in  default  of  a former  heir,  or  after  him. 

In  Music,  chord  of  subsiitution^  a name  pven  to 
the  chords  of  the  ninth  major  and  minor. 
Substitutional,  sub-ste-tu'shun-al,  a.  Pertain* 
ing  to  substitution. 

SunsTRACTmid  Substraction. — See  Subtract,  &C. 
Substrate,  sub'strate,  s.  That  which  lies  beneath ; | 
— o.  having  very  slight  farrows. 

Substratum,  sub*stra'tum,  $.  {nb*tmhUy  spread 
under,  Lat.)  lliat  which  is  laid  or  spread  umlcr ; i 
a layer  of  earth  lying  under  another.  In  ilotn-  { 
physics,  the  matter  or  substance  supposoil  to  fonn  < 
the  basis  in  which  the  perceptible  qualities  inhere.  > 
Substruction, snb-struk'shun,  $.  (nAstructio,  Lat.)  i 
Under  building.  I 

Substructure,  sub-struk'ture,  t.  (mb  and  sfruc* 
tore.)  An  under  structnre : a foundation. 
SuBSTTLAR,  sub-stilar,  a.  In  Dialling,  sub.'l^btr 
fine,  the  same  as  substyle, — which  see. 

Substyle,  sub'stile,  s.  (sub  and  style.)  In  Di  ilHug,  ' 
the  straight  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
face  of  the  dial,  with  the  perpendicular  phmo 
which  passes  through  the  gnomon. 

SuBSULPiiATE,  sub-sul'fate,  $,  A sulphate  with 
an  excess  of  the  base. 

Si  nsuLTiVE,  sub-sul'tiv,  \ a,  (from  sub^'dtu^^  a j 
Subsdltory,  sub-sul'tor-e,/  leap,  I.at.)  B««uud- 
iug;  leaping;  moving  by  sudden  leaps,  starts,  or 
twitches. 

SunsuLTORiLT,  sub-sul'tur-e-le,  ad.  In  a bound- 
ing manner;  by  lea;)S,  starts,  or  twitches. 
SUBSI’LTUS,  sub-sul'tus.  s.  (I.atin.)  In  Pathology, 
twitchings;  sudden  and  irregular  snatches  of  tbe 
tendons. 

Subsume,  sub'snme,  e.a.  (sub  and  sums,  Lat.)  To 
assume  a position  by  consequence. — Mot  used. 

8t.  Paul  cannot  name  that  word  *'  Binnera.**  but  miiat  | 
tulmtms  In  a parcntbeals,  "of  whom  1 am  chief.'*— ifoai* 
mond. 

Subtanoent,  snb-tanjent,  s.  In  Geometry,  the  j 
part  of  the  axis  of  a curve  intercepted  between  the  ! 
tangent  and  the  ordinate.  I j 

Subtend,  sub-tend',  p.  a (sui,  and  lend,  I stretch.) 

To  extend  under,  as  the  chord  of  an  arch,  and  the  I 
side  of  a triangle,  which  sabtonds  the  angle  to 
which  it  is  opposite. 

Subtense,  sub-tens',  s.  (ni&,  and  tensus,  stretched, 
Lat.)  In  Trigonometry,  a name  sometimes  given  to  ; 
tbe  chord  of  an  arc ; more  generally,  any  hue,  angle,  ' 
&C.,  opposite  to,  or  subtending,  a line  or  angle 
spoken  of. 

^UDTEPiD,  sub-tepid,  a.  Moderately  wann. 

SuBTKR,  Bub'ter.  A Latin  preponlion,  signifying 
under. 

Subterfluent,  snb-tw'fln-ent,!  a.  Rnnuing  nn- 
Subtekfllous,  sub-ter'fiu-QS,  / der  or  beneath. 
Subtbrfuof.,  sub'ter-faje,  i.  (i«A,  and  fugeo,  I fly, 
Lat.)  Tliat  to  which  a person  flics  for  conceal- 
ment; a shift;  an  evasive  trick;  an  artifice 
employed  to  escape  censure  or  the  farce  of  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  jnstify  opinion  or  conduct. 
St'BTERKANB,  sub-ter-rane',  s.  (sm6,  and  ferro,  the  * 
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enrth,  Lat.)  A subterraneooa  structure ; • cavo 
or  room  under  ground.  | 

Si'DTKRRANEAKf  Bub-tcT-ra'ne-an,  \ a.  Being  or 
SLBTBHRANEOirg,  sub-tcT-ra'ne-us,/  Ijing  under 
the  surface  of  the  certh.  St^termneai  and  tub- 
ferrony  are  obsolete.  Tbej  are  used  bj  Bacon  and 
lioylc. 

SuuTKRitAKiTr,  Bub-ter-anVte,  «.  A place  under 
ground. — Obsolete. 

j SuBTERSENS,  sob-ter-rene'f  o.  Subterraneous. 

I SvBTiLE,  sub'tile,  (X.  (French,  Lat.)  Thin; 

fine;  rare;  piercing;  acute — hence,  cunning;  j 
elj  \ but  in  this  sense  it  is  now  written  and  pro* 

I nounced  differently. — See  Subtle, 

j ScBTiLELT,  8ub'tU-le,  ad.  Thinly ; finely ; in 
I other  senses,  the  pronunciation  is  sut'tl-e,  and  the 
I ' word  should  be  written  tvbdy. 

I SvBTiLENBSa,  sub'tU-nes,  $.  State  of  being  snl>> 

' tile. — See  under  Subtleness. 

I SrirriLiATK,  sub-tilVate,  v.a.  To  make  thin. — ' 
I Obsolete. 

I I Si’BTiLiATioN,  euMn-e>a'shon,  a.  The  act  of 

I j making  th'm. 

SutmuTT,  Bub-til'e-te,  a.  Fineness;  thinness; 
exility  of  parts. 

SuBTiMZATioir,  8Qb>til-e’Sa'sbun,  s.  The  act  of 
making  subtile,  thin,  or  rare;  refinement;  extreme 
; I acuteness. 

SroTiuzB,  sub'til-ize,  r.  n,  (evSti/uer,  Fr.  from 
I nibtiHs^  Lat.)  To  refine  in  argument ; to  make 
. very  fine  distinctions v.  a.  to  make  thin  or  fine; 

I to  spin  into  too  great  nicety. 

I SuBTiLTY,  snb'til-te,  a Thinness ; fineness ; re* 

I finement ; extreme  acuteness. 

I Subtle,  snt'tl,  a.  Sly;  artful;  ennning. — Such  U 
now  the  mode  of  writing  mbtile  when  it  baa  tbia 
1 meaning,  and  sticb  is  the  pronunciation  even  under 
I the  old  spelling,  when  the  meaning  is  that  which 
is  here  given. 

Subtly,  Butle,  odL  Slyly;  artfully;  cnnningly.— 

I Subtily  has  the  same  pronunciation  when  it  has 
' the  same  meaning. 

SuBTOKic,  Bub-tonlk,  a.  In  Music,  the  same  as 
I Subsemitone, — which  see. 

I Subtract,  snl^tmkt',  r.  a.  (ra&froAo,  Bum  ntft,  and 
j froAo,  I draw,  T.at.)  To  withdraw,  or  take  a part 
1 from  the  rest ; to  deduct 

! SuDTRACTBa,  sub-trak'tur,  a.  He  or  that  which 
' subtracta. 

> SuDTRACTloR,  siib-traX'shun,  i.  (svbtraetio,  Lat.) 

The  act  or  operation  of  taking  a part  from  the 
j rest  In  Arithmetic,  the  taking  of  a lesser  num- 

I I her  from  a greater  of  the  same  kind  or  denomina* 
tiun.  In  Law,  the  offence  of  withholding  from 

I another  man  wh.nt  by  law  be  is  entitled  to. 

I SuBTRACTiTB,  snb-trok'tir,  a.  Tending  or  having 
j power  to  subtract 

Subtrahend,  sub'tra-hcnd,  a.  In  Subtraction,  the 
I smaller  number,  or  that  which  is  to  be  taken  from 
' the  other,  which  is  called  the  minuend,  that  is, 

' the  numbW  to  be  diminished, 

j SuDTRiFiD,  aob-tri'fid,  a.  Slightly  trifid. 

1 SUDTUIPLB,  snb>tri'pl,  a.  Cont:iining  a third,  or  one 
part  in  three ; having  the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 
SuRTRlPLlCATB,  sub-triple-kate,  ri.  In  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra,  fubtrij^licnte  mtin,  the  ratio  of  the 
cube  roots;  thus,  the  tubtripHcate  ratio  of  27  to 
64  is  V27 : V64,  th.1t  is.  3 : 4. 

] SriiTUTOR,  snb>tu'tur,  a.  ^att6  and  tutor.)  An  under 
I tutor. 
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SunuLA,  suh'n-la,  a.  (I.atin,  a h.irt.)  A genus  of  I 
Rimunnnts  of  the  deer  kind : Family,  Cenidc.  | 
SunuL^RiA,  Bub-n-Ia're-a,  a (tvbidn^  an  awl,  fir. 
from  the  form  of  the  leaves.^  Awlwort,  a genua  ! 
of  Cruciferous  plants : Suborder,  Diplocolohea*.  ' 
Subulate,  sabu^late,  a.  Awl-sbapcd  ; applied  iu 
Botany  to  leaves,  &c.  which  taper  fium  a thick 
base  to  a poinL 

SrnuLicoKNS,  aub-ule-kawms,  \ a.  (ntbula, 
SuBULicoKNE.s,  sub-u-le-kawm'Des, f an  awl,  Or.) 

A family  of  Neuropterous  msccta,  distlnguUbed  by 
their  awl-sh.iped  antennas. 

Sunui.iNB,  sub  U'line,  a.  Belonging  to  the  genua 
Subula. 

SunuLiPALPi,  sub-u-le-paTpi,^  a.  A section  of  ] 
SuBUUPAi.rs,  sub>a'le>palps,  / the  family  Cora-  i 
bidic,  beetles  distinguished  by  their  exterior  palpi 
or  feelers  being  nwl-shaped.  i 

SuntNDATtON,  sub-nn-da'shon,  a.  (au5,  and  wnt/o,  I 
a WM.ve,  Ij»t.)  Flood  ; deluge. 

I Suburb,  sub'utb,  \ $.  (jru^ur&i'um,  from  aui,  and 
Suburbs,  snb'nrbs,/  ur6a,  a city,  Lat)  That  ter- 
ritory or  dUtrict  which  is  under,  btit  without  tho 
walls  of  a city  : it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural ; 
the  confines;  the  out  part 

Suburban,  8ub<Qrb'ao,  a.  (auAvr6an»v,  Lat)  In-  > 
habiting  or  being  in  the  suburbs  of  a city.  3i*l>-  \ 
urbi(d  and  nbut^iian  are  less  used. 

SunuBBiCARiAN,  sub-urb-e-ka're-an,)  a.  Being 
SUDURDICABT,  Bub-orb'e-ka-re,  ) in  the  sub- 
urbs ; apjdied  to  the  provinces  of  It^y  which  com- 
posed the  andent  diocese  of  Rome. 

SUBTARIETT,  Bub-va-ii'e-to,  a.  (av&  and  ranVy.) 

A subordinate  variety,  or  a divirion  of  a variety.  , 
SUOVENTANEOUS,  sub~ven*ta'ne-us,  a.  (jtubvm-  '' 
Ifmeua,  from  auA,  and  seniua,  wind,  Lat)  Windy;  ' 
addle.— Obsolete. 

SuboeHtamoim*  eggs.— Jfadte.  Ett. 
SuBYENTION,  sub-ven'shon,  a.  (auioefu^,  Lnt)  The 
act  of  coming  under ; the  act  of  coming  to  relief ; 
support ; rid. 

SUBTERSB,  sub-vera',  r.  a.  To  subvert— Obstdete. 
Rmplres  avtkxri'd,  when  ruling  fate  has  stmek 
The  Doalterable  boor.— JAemwTa. 

Subversion,  sub-ver'shun,  a.  (French ; anJreraio, 
Lat)  Entira  overthrow ; an  overthrow  of  the 
foundation ; utter  ruin.  ' 

SuBTERStVK,  8ub-ver'«iv,  o.  Tending  to  subvert ; 

haring  a tendency  to  overthrow  and  ruin.  | 

Subvert,  sub-vert',  r. «.  (a«Arerlt),  from  aiiA,  and 
vertOy  I turn,  Lat)  To  overthrow  from  the  ^un-  I 
dation:  to  overturn  ; to  ruin  utterly ; to  corrupt;  '! 
to  confound.  i ' 

SUBVBRTER,  Bub-vert'oT,  «.  Ods  who  subverts;  ' 
an  overthrower. 

SUDVEKTiBLB,  sub-veitVbl,  o.  That  may  be  , 
subverted. 

SuRWORRER,  snb-wnik'ar,  a.  (auA  and  vorier.)  A | 
subordinate  worker  or  helper. 

SucCADE,  suk-kade',  a.  (aucre,  sugar,  Fr.)  A 
sweetmeat  or  presen'e  in  sugar.  . 

SucCEDANBOUS,  suk-se-da'iie-us,  a.  (avccerfonena,  ! 
Lat.)  Supplying  the  place  of  something  else ; . 
being,  or  employ^  as,  a substitute.  < 

SuccEDANEUM,  euk*se-da'ne>um,  a.  That  which 
is  used  for  something  else.  I 

Succeed,  suk-w««r,  r.  a,  (awceetier,  Fr.  awceerfere, 
Ital.  tuetdfr.  Span,  from  tucerdo^  lAt.)  To  Iblbw  ,j 
In  order;  to  take  the  place  which  another  hai 
left;  to  fcllow  ; to  come  after;  to  be  consequent;  J 
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I to  proff|’er ; to  bo  succcwiful r.  ii.  to  follow  in 

! I order ; to  como  in  tho  place  of  that  which  has  left ; 

( , Enjoy  till  I return 

I : Bbort  pleasures;  Ibr  lonir  woes  are  to  netted. — Jfit/on. 

' ' to  obtain  the  object  desired,  or  accomplished  whnt 
was  intended  to  be  done;  to  termuiato  with  ad- 
rantajte;  to  have  a ffnod  effect. 

I [ ScrccEEDKK,  suk-seedW,  s.  One  who  follows  or 

I I comes  in  the  place  of  another ; a succeseor. — The 

I i latter  is  the  word  eonimonly  xued. 

ScccEEDlKO,  sak'Med'iojr.  ^ort  a.  Following  in 
[ order;  coming  after ; snb^uent s.  the  act  or 
' state  of  prospering  or  having  atirccss. 
j I Sl'ccF.TCTOR,  suk-sen'tnr,  ».  (Latin.)  A person  who 
[ ' sings  the  bass  in  a concert, 

I'  Success,  suk-sos',  s.  (succor,  Fr.  euccessuir,  Jjit.) 

I I Issue  or  termination  of  an  affair,  always  under- 
' I stood  as  a desired  Issue,  unless  qualified  by  another 
1 1 word,  as  hod  nrecew,  Hi  ntocess;  succession.^ 

I Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

I All  the  sons  of  these  live  hirthrcn  reigned 
! Uy  duu  nttcfst,  and  all  their  nc|ihews  late, 

EvL-n  thrice  eleven  dcscenta,  the  crown  retained. — 

I ' Sp<nMT. 

j,  SrrcEssrcL, snk-ses'fdl,  a.  Terminating  in  accom- 
' plUhing  what  is  wished  or  intendt-d;  having  the 
desired  effect ; prosperous ; fortunate ; happy. 
ScccKSSrrLLT,  suk-ses'fil'le,  tui.  W’ith  a favonr- 
^ able  termination  of  what  Is  attempted ; prosper- 
^ GUsly ; luckily. 

’ SuccESBFULNESS,  Bok-sesTiil-Des,  s.  Prosperous 
1 1 conclusion ; faroarabte  event ; snccess, 

: SrcCKSsiOK,  suk-scsh'on,  s.  (French,  sueeestio,  Lat.) 

I I A following  of  things  in  order;  the  persons  or 

' I things  colIecUvely  that  follow  in  order ; a linesge ; 

1 1 power  or  right  of  succeeding.  lu  Mu^c,  the  sne- 
I cessive  notes  in  melody,  in  distinction  from  the 
j successive  chords  in  harmony,  called  progreKion. 

' In  Agrieolture,  tucct*$ion  of  crops,  more  gmicrully 

I called  rotation. 

' Successive,  suk-ses'ir,  a.  (tucees^if,  Fr.)  Follow- 
’ ! ing  in  order  or  uninterrupted  course,  as  a series  of 
j I persons  or  things  either  in  time  or  place ; inherited 

I j by  sneoession. — Kot  in  use  m the  last  sense. 

' I Countrymen, 

, I Plead  my  meeesstet  title  with  your  awords^ 

' I TUtis 

; Successivf.lt,  suk-seslv-le,  ad.  In  a series  or 
i I order,  one  following  the  other. 

I I Successiveness,  suk-aes'iv-ncs,  «,  The  state  of 

1 1 being  successive. 

I,  Successless,  suk-sesles,  a.  Having  no  succcas. 

, Sieai*tle»g  all  her  soft  earesties  prove.— 

SrcCESSLESSNKSS,  8uk>scs1c9*ne8,  $.  Unsoccess- 
fiilness ; unprosperous  conclusion. — Kot  in  use.— 

I Utn/lt. 

SiccEssoR,  snk-ses'ur,  $.  (Ij^tin.)  One  who  mic- 
|!  ceedft  or  follows;  one  who  takes  tho  place  which 
! I another  has  left 

ij  SucciDUOUS,  snk-sid'a-us,  a.  (suectdHvtf  Lat.) 
I Ready  to  fall ; falling. — Little  used. 

SucciFBHOCS,  suk-sif'er-oa,  a.  (ncau.  juice,  and 
I fero,  I bear,  Lat.)  Producing  or  conveying  sap. 

I SrcciNAMiDE,  suk-rin'a-mide,  a.  (rt/cctnofn.  amber, 
J Lat.)  A crystnline  solid  substance,  formed  by 
j the  action  of  liquid  ammonia  on  succinate  of  oxide 
of  ethule.  Formula,  C4  H2  Oj  + NHj. 
Succinate,  snk'sin-ate,  «.  (aucctonm,  amber,  Lat.) 
A compound  of  succinic  add  with  a base, 
i SuccniATBD,  snk-se-na'tcd,  a.  Combined  with 
I the  add  of  amber,  or  snednie  add. 


SucciNF.A,  suk-siii'e-a,  r.  (tuednum^  amber,  lait  ) 

A genus  of  freeh-watcr  Mollusca,  the  shell  of  which 
is  oblong,  thin;  spire  short;  no  pillar;  snrfice  I 
either  granulated  or  striated;  aperture  very  large.  ' 
Succinct,  suk-oingkt',  o.  (aifcc^fus,  LaU)  Tucked  ' > 
up ; girded  up ; drawn  up  to  permit  the  legs  to  i 
be  free.  j 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  mtecmcL^ifQum, 
compressed  into  a narrow  compass;  abort ; brief ; 
concise. 

.^UCClNCTLT,  suk-nngkt1e,  ad.  Briefly ; concisely. 
Succinctness,  sok-singkt'nes,  s.  Brevity ; con- 
ciseness. 

Succinic,  suk-sinlk,  o.  Pertaining  to  or  drawn 
from  amber.  Succinic  acid,  an  add  which  exists 
ready  formed  in  amber,  and  in  the  resins  of  certain 
Couifenc : it  crystalixes  in  colourless  scales  or  ; 
prisms,  which  are  entirely  volatile.  The  formulas  ' 
of  the  snhydrona,  the  sublimed,  and  the  hydrated 
adds  are,  respectively,  C4  Hi  03;  Cg  Hfi  07;  j 
C4  Hi  Oa,  HO.  Symb.  of  the  anhydrous  add,  B.  | 
Succinite,  suk'sin-ite,  *.  (avednum,  amber,  Lat.  in  | 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  mineral.)  In  Min-  | 
eralogy,  an  amorphous  variety  of  topaxolite  : it  is  j 
amber  yellow,  and  translucent;  not  hard  enough  ! 
to  scratch  gloss,  but  easily  pulverises,  and  melts 
into  a blockish  globule  tuider  the  blowpipe.  | 

SucciKONE,  suk-sin'o-ne,  s.  An  oily  liquid  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  snodnic  add  with  lime.  ( 
Fonnula  not  determined.  | 

SucciNOUS,  suk'sin-us,  a.  Pertaining  to  amber.  ' 

SucciSA,  suk-si'sa,  a.  (sweeutta,  lopped.  Lit.  in  alia-  . 
sioD  to  the  appearance  of  the  routs.)  A genua  of  ' 
plants  : Order,  Dipsacea?.  i 

SuccoRT,  suk'ko-re,  s.  The  popular  name  of  tho 
plants  hi'Ionging  to  the  genus  Cichorium.  | 

Succotash,  suklio-tash,  s.  In  America,  the  name  ! 
given  to  a dish  cooaisting  of  green  lUHiio  and  j 
boana  boiled  together:  the  dish,  as  well  as  the  ! 
name,  is  borrowed  from  the  native  Indians.  \ 

SuccoTii,  suklcotA,  s.  Among  the  andeot  Jews,  a 
tent,  or  the  city  or  place  of  tents. 

^uccouB,  suklcor,  r.  a.  (sweewrro,  from  and 
cvrro,  I run,  Lat.)  To  help ; to  assist  in  diffi- 
culty or  distress  ; to  relieve ; — s.  aid  ; help ; | 
particularly,  asustance  that  relieves  and  delivers 
from  difficulty,  want,  or  distress ; the  person  or 
thing  that  brings  relief.  1 

SuccouHEB,  snkTnir-ar, «.  One  who  affords  relief; 

a helper  ; a deliverer.  ; 

SuccouRLESB,  suklnir-Ies,  a.  Destitute  of  help  or  1 
relief.  i 

SUCCOWIA,  snk-kow'c-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Professor  I 
Succow  of  Heidelberg.)  A genus  of  Crudferous 
plants : Suborder,  Orthoplocea>. 

SrccuBA,  snk'ku'ba,  Is.  A pretended  kind  of 
SuccuBDS,  sukltu-bas,/  demon. 

A chiircb-yord  carcaM  raised,  and  set  a^itrnttln):  by 
the  InflatiuD  of  some  hellish  tveetAut  witbio-—  HnrhurUm. 
SUCCULA,  suklKU-Ia,  «.  In  Mechanic^  a bare  axis 
or  cylinder  with  staves  in  it  to  move  it  round,  but 
without  any  periphery  or  drum. 

SuccuLF-NCE,  sukira-lens,  \ $.  (see  Succulent) 
Succci.ENCT,  suklca-leo-se,  / Juidiiess,  as  the  ' 
succulence  of  a peach. 

Succulent,  suklcu-lent,  a.  (French;  suecvlmtus,  < 
Lat)  Full  of  juice ; juicy.  ! 

Succumb,  suk-kumb',  r.  n.  (sitcc*irnbo,  from  •«r,  ; 

and  eumbo,  I lie  down,  Lat)  To  yield  ; to  sob-  1 
mit ; to  sink  unreoistingly.  | 
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j SUCCUS— SUCTION. 

I StTCUB,  Buklnis,  «.  (Latin.)  In  Phannac)',  juice ; 

{ the  expresaed  liquor  of  a fhilt  or  plnnt.  Huccu$ 

I I tpuutatus^  inspUuted  juice;  juice  thickened  by 

I heet>  &C. 

I SL'ccrasATioir,  8uk-kas<M'shun,  i.  (auccMio,  1 

I ibake,  LaU)  A trot  or  trotting; 

I I They  rode,  but  euthora  having  not 
I)«termin’d  whether  paeo  or  trot, 

’ That  it  to  aar,  whether  toIIiilatloQ, 

^ Am  they  do  term  it,  or  fwccwfilww.— //wditraa. 

e ahaking ; auooesiuon. 

Scccu80iO]«,  suk'koab'nn,  a.  (mcciuno,  from  «mc- 
eudJo,  1 shake,  Lat)  In  Noooloiry,  a mode  of  ex- 
I ploring  the  chest,  by  fordbl^  shaking  the  patient’s 
I Mdj,  and  observing  the  sounds  whidi  are  therebj 
^ produced;  tbs  act  of  shaking. 

Such,  sutsh,  a.  and  prom.  (ticA,  Scotch,  itei/Jk,  Sax. 
MwaleiJk,  Moea.>Gotb.)  Of  that  kind ; of  the  like 
kind ; the  same  that—it  baa  as  before  the  thing 
to  which  it  relatea  ; the  aame ; as  specified.  It 
brootnea  a pronoun  b/  the  ellipsis  of  a aubstantivs. 

< Suck  amd  s$tcAf  a phrase  us^  in  reference  to  a 
person  or  place  of  a certain  kind. 

ScciioSAUBUS,  sa-ko-saw'ma,  s.  (iwcAoii,  long,  and 
saurot,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A foasil  Saurian,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  found  in  the  Wealden  forma- 
J tion  of  Tilgate. 

I SccK,  fuk,  0.  a.  (st/eon,  sveetm,  Sax.  suyo,  Lat.) 
j To  draw  with  the  mouth , to  draw  into  the  month  ; 
to  draw  milk  from  with  the  month ; to  draw  or 
dnuo ; 

I Old  ocean  sacked  through  the  porous  globe. — TVauoa. 

I to  imbibe ; to  inhale.  7b  neJb  ms,  to  draw  into 

i the  mouth  ; to  imbibe  ; to  absorb.  To  sucA  out, 

to  draw  out  with  the  mouth  ; to  empty  by  suction. 
7b  suck  up,  to  draw  into  the  mouth  ; — r.  is.  to 
draw  by  ei^ansting  the  air,  as  with  the  mouth,  or 
il  with  a tube ; to  draw  the  breast,  as  an  infant ; to 

[j  draw  in  ; to  imbibe  ; — t.  the  act  of  drawing  with 

the  month;  milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the 
mouth ; anciently,  juice. 

[Take  the  ncJu  or  Jnire  of  a nullih, 

And  anuliit  your  bands  with  iL—  Hbrd  (1503). 

SuCKBK,  suklcn,  •.  In  Scotch  Law,  the  who]/ 
hmds  astricted  to  a mill,  i.  e.  the  tenants  of  which 
] are  bound  to  grind  there.  The  poeaoaaors  of  these 
lands  are  termed  svekeners.— 

1 Sucker,  suk'ur,  s.  The  person  or  the  thing  which 
I sucks.  In  Botany,  the  ahoot  of  a plant  from  the 
roots  or  lower  part  of  the  stem.  In  Mechanics,  a 
j name  sometimes  given  to  the  bucket,  piston,  or 
t raising  valve  of  a pump;  a pipe  through  which 
i anything  is  drawn.  In  Zoology,  a name  of  Cj~ 

' clopterus,  or  luinp-fiah,  && ; — o.  a.  to  strip  off 

j shoots  ; to  deprive  of  shoota,  as,  to  sucler  maize. 

I Si'CKKT,  suklcct,  s.  A sweetmeat  which  dissolves 
I in  the  mouth. 

SucRiRQ,  snking,  part.  a.  Drawing  with  the 
; month  or  with  an  instrument ; imbibing;  absorb- 
j , ing.  SueHny^pump,  or  suction^pump,  the  com- 
I mon  construction  of  the  pump,  in  which  the  two 
I valves  open  upwards.  Sitekiny~bo/flf,  a bottle 
j sometimes  used  in  suckling  children  instead  of  the 
[ breast. 

Suckle,  suk^,  s.  A teat— (obsolete)  a.  to 

give  sock  to ; to  nurse  at  the  breast. 

Suckling,  sok^ing,  s.  A young  child  or  snitnal 
I nursed  at  the  breast;  a sort  of  white  clox-er. 

I Si'fTiow,  snk'ahun,  s.  (French.)  The  act  of  sock- 
j ing  or  drawing  into  the  mouth  or  a pipe,  or  other 
lUb 


SUD.\K— SUFFER. 


thing,  as  fluids.  Suct$on‘ptpe,  the  lower  pipe  of 
a pump,  or  that  which  proceeds  to  the  well. 

SoDAR,  su'dak,  s.  A species  of  fish  of  the  Perch  kind. 

SuDAMiNA,  sn-da-mi'na,  s.  (sudor,  sweat,  Lat)  In 
Pathedogy,  miliaria ; ve^cles  resembling  millet 
seeds,  appearing  in  pnerperal  fever,  typhus,  &c. 

SuDART,  su 'da-re,  s.  (sudMum,  from  sudo,  I sweat, 
I^it.)  A handkerchief. — Obsolete. 

8o,  the  besaunt  that  1 bade  pat  in  a aiidarge.—  H’ulcfijft. 

SuDATlOX,  su-da'shnn,  s.  (sudatio,  Lat)  A sweat- 
ing; perspiration. 

SuiiATORT,  su'da-tor-s,  s.  (sudatorium,  from  sudo, 
I sweat,  Lat)  A hothouse  ; a sweating  or  warm 
bath; — a.  sweating;  perspiring. 

ScDDKir,  sud'dn,  a.  (soden,  Sax.  soudaim,  Fr.) 
Happening  without  previous  notice ; coming  un- 
expectedly or  without  the  common  preparatives ; 
harty ; violent ; raah ; precipitate  a.  an  unex- 
poct^  occurrence ; surprise — not  in  use  as  a 
noun,  unless  in  the  phrase,  on  a sudden,  sooner 
than  was  expected ; without  tlie  usual  preparativea. 

How  art  then  lost!  bow  oa  a sudUai  lost! — MilUm. 

Suddenly,  sud'dn-le,  ad.  In  an  unexpected  man- 
ner; hastily;  without  preparation;  without  prs- 
irieditation. 

Suddenness,  sod'dn-nea,  s.  State  of  being  sudden. 

SuDis,  suMis,  s.  (Latin  name  of  the  sword-fish.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  herring  kind : Family,  Sal- 
monidse. 

Sudor,  su'dor,  a.  Sweat.  In  Pathology,  sudor 
anglicus,  the  sweating  fever,  a contagious  pestilen- 
tial fever  of  one  day,  which  ap(toarcd  in  KngUnd 
in  the  15th  and  16th  ccnturii's. 

Sudorific,  su-do-riflk,  a.  (sudor{^que,  Fr.  sudor, 
sweat,  and  ^acio,  I make,  Lat.)  Causing  sweat ; 
— s.  a medicine  that  produces  sweat. 

Sudorous,  su'dor-ua,  a.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

SuDRA,  Bu'dra,  s.  The  fourth  caste  among  the  Hin- 
doos, comprehending  mechanics,  artisans,  and  la- 
bourers. 

Suds,  suds.  s.  Water  impregnated  with  soap,  as  lu 
washing  clotbos. 

Sue.  su,  r.  a.  (suiert,  to  follow,  Fr.)  To  seek  justice 
by  a legal  process ; to  institute  le^  process  against 
another,  as  for  payment  of  a debt ; to  gain  by  legal 
process.  In  Falconry,  to  clean  the  beak.  To  sue 
out,  to  petition  for  and  take  out,  or  to  apply  for 
and  obtain,  as  to  sue  otU  a pardon  for  a criminal ; 
— r.  n.  to  prosecute ; to  make  legal  claim  ; to 
seek  by  request ; to  make  interest  for ; to  demand ; 
to  entreat. 

By  ailvcrM  destiny  eonstrained  to  svf^ 

For  ooQiuel  and  redress  be  tuts  to  you.— A>p«. 

Suet,  su'et,  s.  (old  French,  according  to  Skinner.) 
The  fill  an  animal,  particularly  that  of  the  kid- 
neys or  other  intestines  ; lard. 

SuKTY,  su'e-te,  a.  Cousisting  of  suet,  or  resem- 
bling it. 

SuETi,  su-e'vi,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a people  of  Ger- 
many, who  made  fro<;ucht  incursions  upon  the 
territories  of  Rome  under  the  emperors. 

Suffer,  suTfur,  r.  a,  {suffero,  Lat  souffrir,  Fr. 
sofferire,  Ital.  swjfrtV,  Span.)  To  feel  or  bear 
wluit  is  painful,  disagreeable,  or  dintresaing,  either 
to  the  b^y  or  to  the  mind;  to  endure;  to  sup- 
port; to  sustain:  not  to  sink  under;  to  allow;  to 
permit;  not  to  forbid  or  binder;  to  undergo;  to 
be  affected  by;— r.  n.  to  feel  or  undergo  p.im  of 
body  or  mind;  to  undergo,  as  punirdimeiit,  to  ba 
injured ; to  sustain  loss  or  damage. 
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St'FFERABLB,  snf 'fer>B''b)|  a.  Thiit  innj  be  toler- 
or  ]>ennitted ; that  mav  be  endured  or  borne. 

SUFFE&ABLKXSBSy  »urfer->a-b]-nc8,  «.  Tolcrable- 
ness. 

ScFFERXDLT)  vuTfer'a-ble,  ad.  Tolenblj^  so  as 
to  be  endored. 

SuvFEBAHCSf  snTfer-ans,  & The  bearing  of  pain ; 
endurance;  psin  endured;  miserj;  patience;  mo- 
deration; toleration;  permisnon;  allowance;  ne- 
gatire  consent  bj  not  forbidding  or  hindering.  In 
Law,  €tn  ettaie  at  tafftronce  is  when  the  person 
comes  into  possession  of  land  by  a lawful  title,  but 
keeps  it  after  the  title  ceases  withont  positive 
leave  of  the  owner. 

Buffb&bh,  taffer-ar,  s.  One  who  endures  or 
undergoes  pain  either  of  body  or  mind ; one  who 
Bostains  either  inconvenience  or  loss;  one  who  , 
permits  or  allows. — Seldom  used  in  the  lost  sense.  | 

Sl'ffbrino,  soTfer-ing,  $,  The  bearing  of  pain,  > 
inconvenience,  or  loss ; pain  endured ; distress  or 
injury  incurred.  i 

SuFFEBiNOLT,  suffer-lng-le,  ad.  With  suffering  or 
pain.  I 

SuFFETES,  suf-fo'tcs,  $.  In  Antiquity,  certain  C:ir>  | 
thagenian  magistrates,  whose  oURce  bore  consider-  ' 
able  analogy  to  that  of  the  Spartan  kings  and 
Roman  consuls. 

Suffice,  sof-fize',  v.  n.  (#w/?£re,  Fr.  ss/^Sew,  Lat.) 
To  be  enough  or  aufBcient;  to  be  equal  to  the  end 
proposed; — v.  a,  to  satisfy;  to  content;  to  be 
equal  to  the  wants  or  demands;  to  afford;  to 
supply. — Not  in  use  in  this  sense. 

The  power  appeased,  with  wind  tufflctd  the  nn^Drydfn. 

SuFFiciKMcr,  8uf-6sb'en-se,  s.  The  state  of  being 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed ; qualidcstion  for  any 
purpose;  competetice;  adequate  means  or  sub- 
stance; al^ty;  adequate  power;  conceit;  self- 
confid^oe,  as  telf-sufficieruy. 

Sufficient,  suf-fisb'ent,  a,  Lat.) 

Enough ; equal  to  the  end  propoeed ; adequate  to 
supply  what  is  needed ; competent ; qualified ; 
possessing  adequate  talents  or  accomplishments ; 
fit ; of  competent  power  or  ability. 

Who  Is  for  these  things  f— 9 Cbr.  II. 

SuFFICIBNTLT,  8uf-fish'ent-le,  ad.  To  a sufficient 
degree ; enough ; to  a degree  that  answers  tho 
purpose,  or  gives  content. 

SUFFiSANCE,  suf-fi'oana,  s.  Sufficiency;  plenty.— 
Obsolete. 

There  him  rests  In  riotona 

Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  Joyanee.— 5jMn«er. 

SuFFiTUS,  suf-fi'tus,  a.  (sf^o,  1 fumigate,  lat) 
Fames  of  burning  subst^oee  used  for  inhalation, 
as  tar  fames. 

Suffix,  suf'fiks,  t.  (nt^ru-f,  from  I fix  un- 

der or  after,  Lat)  A letter  or  syilable  add«'d 
to  the  end  of  a wo^  In  Matbemstics,  this  term 
has  been  lately  employed  to  denote  those  indices 
which  are  written  nnder  letters,  is  in  Og.  a^,  a^ 
(1,.  &C. 

Suffix,  suf-fika',  r.  n.  To  add,  as  a sufBx. 

SuFFLAXiiNXTB,  snf-flam'e-nate,  v.  a.  {sujfiameiij  a 
stop,  lat.)  To  retard  the  motion  of  a carriage 
by  preventing  one  or  more  of  the  wheels  ^rom 
revolving;  to  stop  or  impede. — Obsolete  in  this 
sense. 

God  oonld  anywhere  and  sohvert  the  be- 

ginnings of  wicked  designs.— Ad/row. 

SuFFLATB,  suf-flate',  r.  a.  Lnt)  To  blow 

up. 


Slfflation,  sof-fiu'sbnn,  $.  (avjluth,  Lat.)  Tho 
act  of  blowing  up  or  intiating. 

St'FFLCB,  Buf-flu',  s.  In  UeralJry,  s rest  or  clarion. 
Suffocate,  suf'fo-kate,  r.  a.  {tujoqver,  Fr.  ft/J"-  ‘ 
jbeo,  Lat)  To  choke  or  kill  by  stopping  respira-  : 
tioD;  to  stifle;  to  destroy;  to  extinguish. 
Suffocating,  saf'fo-kay-tiDg,yKirf.  a.  Choking;  ' 
stifling.  I 

SUFFOCATINOLT,  sufTo-ksy-ting-le,  ad.  So  as  to  | 
suffocate.  1 

Suffocation,  suf-fo-ka'shun,  $.  The  set  of  chok*  i 
ing  or  stifling;  the  state  of  being  stifled.  | 

Suffocative,  suf'fo-kay-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  choke  or  stifle;  tending  to  stifle. 

SuFPOSiON,  suf-fosh'nn,  s.  (tuffostio,  from  tab,  snd 
Jbdio,  I dig,  Lat)  A digging  under;  an  under- 
mining. 

SuFFKAGAN,  suf'fni-gan,  a.  (njragant,  Fr. 

/rnffOM,  Lat.)  Assisting,  as  a tuffragan  bishop; 

— s.  a bishop  considered  as  an  assistant  to  his  • 
metropolitan,  or  an  assistant  bishop. 

SUFFBAGANT,  suffro-gant,  9.  An  assistant ; a 
favoorer ; one  who  concurs  with ; — a.  assisting ; 
concurring  with. 

Heavenly  doctrine  ought  to  bn  the  chief  nilcr  snd  head 
everywhcTW,  and  not  m^royaat  and  subsidiary.— I 
TV.  o/  JfoRtaigae. 

SuFFBAOATB,  Buffra-gste,  p.  a.  (tHj^agor^  Lat)  \\ 
To  vote  with  ; to  agree  with. — Obsolete.  l| 

SuFFBAOATOB,  suTfra-gsy-tur, «.  One  who  assists  | 
or  favonrs  by  his  vote.  ' | 

Suffrage,  suffraje,  s.  (French ; tufragium,  Lat) 
Originally,  the  knee-joint  of  a beast ; and  hence, 
aid ; support ; more  commonly,  a vote  or  voice  on 
a controverted  point,  or  in  the  choice  of  a man  for 
an  office  or  a trust ; in  a special  sense,  the  united 
voice  of  a congregation  in  prayer.  j 

SUFFBAOIKOUS,  sof-fraj^e-nuis  o.  the  pas-  | 

tern  or  hough,  Lat)  Pertaining  to  the  knee-joint  ' 
of  a beast  i 

SUFPBAOO,  suffra-go,  s.  (Latin,  the  pastern.)  In 
Mammalogy  and  Ornithology,  the  joint  of  the 
tibia  with  the  tarsus. 

SUFFBENA,  suf-fre'ns,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  de  Suffren, 
a French  botanist)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Lythracese. 

SuFPRCTicosB,  8uf-froo't«-ko*e,)  a.  (n/frutex,  an  I 
SuFFBUTicoUB,  suf-froo'te-kos,  / nndershnib,  ; 
Lat)  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a shrub  and  an  I 
herbaceous  plant,  as  lavender.  | 

SUFFUMIOATK,  8uf-fu'me-gat«,  r.  a.  (sv^wnui^, 
Lat)  To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to  the  parts  of  I 
the  body,  as  in  medicine.  ! 

SuFFUMiOATioN,  suf-fu-me-^'shun,  a.  Fnmiga-  | 
lion;  the  operation  of  smoking  anything,  orntber  , 
of  applying  fumes  to  the  parts  of  the  body ; a term 
appli^  to  all  medicines  which  are  administered  or  I 
reemved  in  the  way  of  fumigation.  ^ 

SuFFCHiOB,  suf-fu'mij,  s.  A medical  fume. — Not  . 

used.  ! 

Suffuse,  sof-fuse',  v.  a.  (a«jf«atta,  Lat)  To  over-  ! 
spread,  as  with  a fluid  or  tincture.  ! 

When  purple  light  shall  next  the  skiea— 

ihps. 

Suffusion,  suf-fu'shnn,  a.  (tuffiuio,  Lat)  The  | 
act  or  operation  of  overspreading,  aa  with  a fluid;  ' 
the  state  of  being  suffused  or  spread  over ; that  ^ I 
which  is  suffused  or  spread  over.  , 

Sro,  sug,  a.  A kind  of  worm.  j I 

‘ Sugar,  shoo'gitr,  a.  (mere,  Fr.  mrcArro,  Ital.  ml’-  ll 
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SriTABI.K— SUU'HARSISE. 


keTy  Dan.  tficck'irum^  Lat.)  The  wt-il-known  and 
Tiiluable  aul»«tance  inanafactuml  chieHy  fmm  the 
sugar-cane,  Sacchanim  officinamm.  iSu^r-caAC, 

■ see  Saccharuin.  Supnr-canJ^f  stigar  clarified 
and  concreted,  or  crystaliied.  Suffar-kouse,  a 
building  in  which  sugar  is  rchned.  Suffor-loa/, 
a ooiiic^  mass  of  refined  sugar.  Sttgar^nillj  a 
machine  for  pressing  out  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
I cane.  Svyar-mt/e^  the  apterous  insect  Lepisma 
^ saccharins.  Suyar-plum^  a species  of  sweetmeat 
j in  )gnall  balls.  Su^nr  of  had^  the  common  name 
of  acetate  of  lead  : it  is  probably  so  called  from  its 
possessing  a sweetish  taste;  it  is  highly  poisonous; 
— V.  a.  to  impregnate,  season,  or  cover  with  sugar. 

SuOARLKsS,  shou'gur-les,  a.  Free  from  sugar. 

ScOART,  shoo'gur-e,  a.  Tinctnred  or  sweetened  with 
sugar;  sweet;  tasting  like  sugar;  fond  of  sugar; 
containing  sugar;  like  sugar; — s.  a place  where 
sugar  is  made. 

SroKSCENT,  BU-jes'ent,  a.  (rumens,  sacking,  Lat.) 
Relating  to  sticking. 

SCOOEST,  sug-jest'.  r.  a.  (n^ero,  iug^estus,  Lat, 
fM^^erer,  Fr.)  To  bint;  to  intimate  or  mention 
I in  the  first  instance;  to  offer  to  the  mind  ; to  se- 
I dnee;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation  ; 

I Knovlng  lhal  tender  youth  la  soon  tugffesud. — Shalu. 

to  inform  secretly,  aa,  to  tuggtti  the  people.— 
Obsolete  in  the  last  two  senses. 

I SroGEBTER,  Bug-jcs'tur,  s.  Ooo  wbo  suggests, 
j ScOGEBTioK,  aug-jest'sbun,  a.  A hint ; a first  in- 
' timation  or  proposal ; preaentation  of  an  idea  to 
j the  mind ; insinuation ; secret  notification  or  in- 
I dtemenL  In  Ijiw,  information  without  oath. 

I SUGOEBTITR,  sug-jos'Ur,  Q.  CoDtamuig  a hiut  or 
I intimation. 

I SCOGIL,  sugjil,  V.  a.  Lat.)  To  defame. 

I Sl'GOii.LtTioM,  sug-Jil-a'shun,  s.  In  Tatbology, 
ecchymoaU,  or  extravasatrd  blood. 

Suicidal,  au-e-v'dal,  a.  Partaking  of  the  crime  of 
i suicide. 

I SciciDE,  su'e-side,  s.  (French,  from  tvicufi’itn,  Tjit.) 
j.  Self-murder,  or  act  of  designedly  deidruung  one’s  , 

" own  life;  one  guilty  of  self-iDurder.  I 

> SnciDlSM,  su'e-aid-izm,  a.  State  of  sclf-murdcring. 

SuiCiBM,  su'e-sixm,  a.  Suidde. — Not  in  use.  i 
I.  Sci-OEKERIB,  su'e-gen'er-U,  a.  (Latin.)  Of  its  own  | 
I > or  peculiar  kind ; ringutar.  ! 

j.  SciLLACR,  so1l-h^,  a.  (aoutV/o^,  Fr.)  Drain  of, 
li  filth. -Obsolete.  I 

' Suing,  su'ing,  a.  (awer,  to  sweat,  Fr.)  Tlie  process 
I of  soaking  thiuugh  anything. 

{ Suit,  sute,  a.  (avt'/e,  from  arntre,  to  follow,  Fr.) 
IJterally,  n following,  and  so  used  in  old  EiigUsh 
statutes ; oonsccutiou ; soccesrion ; series  ; regular 
I order;  a set  or  number  of  tilings  used  together, 

I and  in  a degree  necessary  to  be  united  in  order  to 

i . answer  the  purpose,  as,  a suit  of  clothes,  a a«if  of 

! j apartments  ; a petition  ; a seeking  for  something 

. < by  petition  or  application ; 

] Many  shall  make  «inl  unto  thee.—J'oA  II. 

I I solidtatton  of  a woman  in  marriage;  courtship.  In 

I Law,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a right  or  claim ; 

‘ j legal  application  to  a court  of  law  for  justice  ; pru- 

I ' aecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal.  Suit  and 

^ I srrrtre,  in  feudal  law,  the  duty  of  feudatories  to 

; j attend  to  the  courts  of  their  lords  or  superiors  in 

I time  of  peace,  and  in  war  to  follow  them  and  per- 

i form  military  service.  To  bring  «n!/,  a phrase 

, tooting  foUowen  or  witnesses  to  prove  the  plain- 
I tire’s  demand ; this  form  b antiquated — <o  bring 


a suit  is  now  to  institute  an  action.  Out  of  suits^  I 
having  no  oorrcspondeuce.  Suit-cot'fnant^  a co- 
venant to  sue  at  a certain  court.  Stut  courts  the  ! 
court  in  which  tenants  owe  attendance  to  tlieir 
lord.  Stdl-tUttr^  a small  rent  or  sum  of  money  i| 
paid  by  the  freeholders  of  some  manors  to  excuse  , 
their  appearance  at  the  court  of  their  lord. — | 
Cove/;— r.  a.  to  fit;  to  adapt;  II 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word.— Ask«.  ! 

to  become ; to  be  fitted  to ; to  dros ; to  clothe ; | 

Such  a Sebastian  was  my  brother  too,  j 

8o  went  he  tuiud  to  his  watery  tomb. — | 
— n.  to  agree;  to  accord,  aa,  to  suit  with. 
Suitable,  su'ta-bl,  a.  Fitting;  acoordiiig  with; 

agreeable  to ; proper ; becoming  adequate. 
SUITABLEKEBS, su'U-bl-nes, s.  Fitness;  propriety; 
agreeablenes* ; state  of  being  adapted  or  acooui-  | 
modated. 

SuiTABLT,  su'U-ble;  od.  Fitly;  agreeably;  with  | 
propriety.  I 

Suite,  sweet,  s.  (French.)  Consecution;  regular 
set;  retinae;  ooni|>aiiy. 

Suitor,  su 'tor,  s.  One  who  sues;  a wooer;  a pe- 
titioner; an  applicanL 

She  hath  been  a MuUcr  to  me  for  her  brother.— 

Ill  Law,  one  who  sues  or  prosecutes  a demand  of 
right;  a party  In  a suit,  whether  as  plaiiititf,  de- 
fendant, petitiouer,  appellant,  witne^  juroi',  or 
the  like. 

Suitress,  in'tros,  s.  A female  supplicant  or  suitor. 
Sui.A.— Si-e  Booby, 

Sulcatk,  sul'kate,  ) a.  (at//c«u,  a furrow,  Lat.)  [ 
Sl'LCATED,  sul’kay-ted,  / In  Botany  and  Zoology,  . 
furrowed;  grooved;  scored  with  deep  ebanneb  i 
longitudinallr.  ! 

Suliotes,  sole-otse,  s.  The  inhabitants  of  SuU, 
a niountainotu  dutrict  of  southern  Albaniik 
Sulkily,  sullce-le,  ad,  SuUcnly ; morosely.  j 

Sulkiness,  sullte-nes,  s.  Sullenness;  sourness;  I 
moroseness.  i 

Sulky,  sullce,  a.  (sokm^  slu^ah,  Sax.)  Sullen ; 

sour ; heavy  ; obstinate ; morose. 

Sullen,  Bullen,  a.  Gloomy;  angry  and  silent;  { 
cross;  sour;  affected  with  ili  humour;  dismal;  ; 
sorrowful;  obstinate;  mischievous;  malignant.  i| 
Such  sutUn  ptaoeta  at  my  tdrth  did  shine.— />ryd<w.  1 1 

Sullenly,  suHen-Ie,  ad  Gloomily;  malignantly;  i 
intractably ; with  moroseness.  ^ 

SULLENNKSB,  sullen-Dee,  s.  State  or  qoality  of 
being  sulieo  ; Roominess ; malignity ; intrACiica-  . 
bleness.  I 

SuLLENB,  sullens,  s.  plu,  A moroer  temper;  a fit 
of  sullenneaa. — A burlesque  word. 

Let  them  die  that  age  and  suUnu  hare. — Skak$. 
Sulliagb,  sulle-aje,  s.  (soutilogt,  Fr.)  Pollution ; 
filth ; stain  of  dirt ; foulnesa.'— Net  in  use. 
Calumniate  stoutly,  for  thongh  we  wipe  awsy  with 
never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  na,  there  will  be 
left  some  mUiag*  behind. — Dsoaff  e/  Ckr.  {Sets. 

Sully,  suHe,  r.  a.  (aowi/fer,  Fr.)  To  soil;  to  dirt; 
to  sfwt : to  tambh  ; to  stain ; — r.  n.  to  be  soiled 
ortambbed; — #.  soil;  tambh;  spot.  | 

A noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little 
spots  and  wuilU*  on  his  reputation. — SpeUator. 
Sulphamethylanb,  sul-fa-me'lAe-lane,  s.  A de- 
liquescent crystaline  substance,  obtained  from  the 
action  of  a current  of  dry  anniioiiia  cm  neutral 
sulphate  of  meCbule.  Kmpirical  formula,  Cn  H5  , 
NSa  06.  1 

Sulpharbike;  snl-fdr'sine,  s.  An  etlirrcal  liquid  1 


SULPHATE. 
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j poMCMing  * yfxj  diMgrceable  odotor,  obtained  bj 
I the  decomposition  of  alcanm  bj  meant  of  tub 
I phoreUed  hjdrogen. 

! Sdi«fuaT£>  sulTate^  «.  A salt  formed  bj  the  union 
of  sulphuric  add  with  a mli^abie  base.  The  fol- 
lowing sulphates  occur  iu  Mineralofjv: — SuljAate 
of  alumina,  found  native  in  cr^  staiiae  maates  and 
effioretcencra ; colour  white;  translucent:  lustre 
; taste  timilar  to  pure  alum.  Composition 
— sulphuric  add,  80.4;  alumina,  10.0;  peroxiilo 
of  iron,  0.4;  water, 46.6;  verreoffc:  sp.gr.  1.60. 
^Ipluite  of  UDunofM'/,  a minenil  of  a grevish  or 
jellow  colour,  generally  translucent  or  op.*tqtie ; 
occurs  sUlacUtie,  pulverulent,  or  in  mealy  cdlor- 
eaceocea.  Composition — ammonia,  22.80;  sul- 
pborie  add,  58.20;  water,  23.91.  SulphaU  of 
httrjfla,  a mioeral  called  also  heavy'^^r, — see 
Baiytes.  Sulphate  of  cobalt,  a minernl  which 
I occurs  investing  other  minerals  in  small  friable 
[ masses,  and  in  stalactitea : the  masses  are  semi- 
transparent and  crystaline ; lustre  pearly ; streak 
I yellow;  taste  styptic  and  bitter;  colour  rose,  or 
deah-ied.  Corapoaitioo — sulphuric  add,  30.2 ; 

oxide  of  cobalt,  28.7;  oxide  of  iron,  0.9;  water, 
41.2.  o/*eo/>per,  a mineral  which  occurs 

maanve,  stalactite,  and  pulverulent ; lustre  vitre- 
ons ; translucent ; cleavage  imperfect ; fracture 
uoocboidal : taste  nauseous  and  metallic;  colour 
deep  aky«blue,  aometimee  passing  into  bluish-green. 
Composition — oxide  of  copper,  31.30;  sulphuric 
acid,  82.14;  water,  30.06:  sp.  gr.  2.218;  hard- 
ness r=  2.5.  Sulphate  of  iron,  a mineral  which 
presents  several  shades  of  green;  it  occurs  mas- 
aire,  pniveruleot,  and  in  st^.octil«s ; translucent; 
lustre  vitreous ; taste  extremely  astringent , frac- 
t uie  concboidal.  Composition— .sulphuric  odd, 

23.8 ; protoxide  of  iron,  25.7 ; water,  45.4 : sp. 
Ipr.  1.84  to  1.9;  hardness  = 2.0.  StilphaU  of 
lead,  a mineral  of  a white,  grey,  or  jellowinh 
oolour;  it  occurs  erystalised  in  rhombic  prisms 
with  dihedral  terminations;  structure  lamellar; 
fracture  concboidal  and  resinous;  Ixittla,  and 
yielda  to  the  nalL  Composition — protoxide  of 

lead,  72.47;  sulpburie  acid,  26.09;  silica,  0 51 ; 
water,  0.12:  ap.  gr.  6.23  to  6.31 ; hardneM  = 
3.0.  Sulphate  of  Ume,  gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris, 
anhvdrilc,  or  alabaster.  Sulphate  of  ma^jneeUi, 
a mineral  of  a white  or  grey  colour;  transparent 
I or  opaque;  taste  bitter  and  saline;  occurs  in 
1 crystaline  6bres,  rarely  pnlverulent.  Compositiao 
I sulphuric  add,  32.57 ; magnehis,  10.0 ; water, 
j 51.43:  sp.  gr.  1.66  to  1.75.  Sulphate  of  patnfh, 
a mineral  which  occurs  massive ; mammillary,  ap- 
parently formed  In  successive  layers ; histre  ritre- 
‘ OQS;  tnmslucent;  taste  saline  and  bitter;  colour 
! white  or  yellow,  with  certain  bluish  or  greenish 
' ataiua.  It  consists  of  sulphate  of  potash  with  a 
I trace  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  copper : sp.  gr. 

1.781;  hardness  = 2.5  to  8.0.  Sulphate  of  aoHa, 
j a Diinaral  which  occurs  in  efflorescences  of  a yellow 
' or  greyish-white  colour,  or  in  sn  earthy  form,  but 
, more  frequently  dissolved  m mineral  waters;  trans- 
I lucent  or  opaque ; lustre  vitreoua  on  the  fresh 
I fxaettue,  dnil  on  the  surface;  extremely  efflores- 
• cent.  Comp<j«ition— soda,  85.0;  sulphuric  acid, 

\ 44  8;  water,  20.3:  sp.  gr.  1.47.  S^phaieof 

, emc,  a mineral  of  a greyish,  yellowiah,  reddish,  or 
I greenish-white : it  seldom  occurs  distinctly  crysta- 
i Kxed;  generally  massive,  stalactitic,  IxHryoidal, 

|i  renifonn,  and  investing;  lustre  vitreous;  streak  j 
I vou  n.  6 1 


white;  transparent  or  translucent : taste  nau'ionus 
and  mretalUc.  Composition— oxide  of  zinc,  28.5; 
sulphuric  acid,  29.8 ; oxide  of  manganese,  0.7 ; 
oxide  of  iron,  0.4 ; water,  40.8 : sp.  gr.  2.036 ; 
hardness  = 2.0  to  2.5.  Sulphnto^curbonote  oj 
lead,  a mineral  of  a groeni»h-white,  psle-yclluw, 
or  grey  colour:  it  occurs  in  indl{»tinet  crystals,  l| 
presmiting  a somewhat  fibrous  ch.-irocter;  lustre  | 
adamantine;  streak  white;  translucent.  Com-  || 
position— 'Carbonate  of  lead,  46.9;  sulphate  of  ' 
lead,  63.1:  sp.  gr.  6.8  to  7.0;  hardness  = 2.5.  ! 
Snlphato-tricarbonate  of  lead,  a mineral  of  a i| 
white,  pale-yellow,  green,  or  grey  colour : H occurs  1 
erystalised,  but  when  macnlat^,  their  forms  are  | 
with  difficulty  determinable;  streak  white;  tran.slu- 
cent;  lustre  reeinons,  inclining  to  adamantine. 
CompoaitioQ— carbonate  of  lead,  T2..5 ; sulphate 
of  lead,  27.5 : sp.  gr.  6.2  to  6.4;  hardness  =;  2.5. 

SULPHiSATYDic,  ^-fe'zs-tide,  $.  The  name  given 
by  Erdmann  to  a compound  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
on  isatine. 

SCLPHiTB,  snl'Ote,  $.  A oombinatiou  of  aniphurou.* 
acid  witli  a sali^ble  base. 

Soi  rHOAlilPic  Acid,  sul-fo-a-dlp'ik  aa'sid,  s.  (nd- 
phur,  and  adept,  Lat.)  The  name  given  by 
Chevreul  to  a pectUiar  compound  of  hypoaolphurio 
acid  and  organic  matter,  obtained  from  the  action 
of  sulphuric  add  on  olive  oil. 

SULPnoBENXtDATB,  sul-fo-ben'se-datc,  t.  A com- 
pound of  Bulphobeniidic  add  and  a saltfisblo  base. 

Sdlphobxwzidb,  sul-fo-ben'zide,  s.  A substance 
obtained  in  regular,  inodorotis,  colourless  crystals, 
by  treating  beniole  with  sulphuric  add.  Formuhi, 
Cl*  Hs  SO*. 

St’LPBOBEifZiDic  Acid,  sul-fo-ben-zi<nk  as Vid,  t 
An  add  formed  by  dissolving  sulpbobcnzide  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  by  the  action  nf  faming  sulphuric  acid 
on  benzole.  It  is  a very  sour  liquid,  and  crystal- 
izes  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 
Formula,  Ci*  Hs  Ss  (^,hi  its  salts. 

Sn.PiionENZoio  Acid,  aul-fo-ben-zolk  aa'sid,  t. 
An  add  obtained  by  treating  an  add  solution  of 
byposulphobensoate  of  baryta  with  diluted  sulphuric 
add,  and  evaporating  the  Altered  solution.  It  fonns 
a oolourl^  crystaline  mass  ; deliquescent  in  a moist 
atmosphere,  and  having  a very  sour  taste.  For- 
mula, Ch  H4  O3  -4-  8*  Os  4*  ^ ^ 

called  hyposufphobemoie  acid. 

Sci.rnocBTic  Acid,  8ul-(n-se''tic  as'sid,  t.  A name 
given  to  the  bisulpbate  of  oxide  of  cetule,  a com- 
pound that  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a separate 
form.  It  is  formed  when  ethil  is  heated  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  mixture  yields  doable  salts. 
Probable  fonnnia,  2S03,  CtO  -f-  aq. 

Sn.PMOCBLORlBATTDB,  8ul-fo-klo-ri>a-tlde,  t. 
Erdmann's  name  for  a compound  sabetance  ob-  j 
tdned  by  subjecting  chloiisatine  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

SCLPHOCTANIC  AciD,  sul-fn-si-nu'ik  S.1  Vid,  s.  An 
add  which  oecuni  in  the  seeds  and  blossoms  of  Cm- 
dferous  plants,  and  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  sheep. 

It  is  a colourless  fluid,  of  a pure  add  taste.  On  be-  I 
ing  treated  with  chlorine  or  nitric  add,  it  is  deprived 
of  hydrogen,  and  sulphocynnogeu  is  produced.  It  1 
is  also  cdled  hydroeu^ocynnie  acid,  sulphuretted 
chyaeie  aehl,  and  tulpHuro-pruteie  acid  For- 
mula, Cay  -f*  H.  Equiv.  59.59.  ' 

Sttlfhootahooek,  sul-fo-d-an'o-jen,  t.  A yellow  | 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  ob- 

»>1 
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taincni  from  the  union  of  cyano^n  with  sulphur. 
It  is  also  called  the  bifuiphtirti  of  ofonofftn,  ’ 
‘ Formub,  Cy  -f-  2S.  Symh.  Csy.  Equiv.  5S.59.  . 
’ ScuriifK;vANt:RKT,  Kul-fo-si-an'u-ret^  /.  A com- 
pound of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  crauo^n. 

St'LPiioKTHrLic  Acu>,  8u!-foeM-n1i'k  as'sid,  «. 
An  add  obtained  by  gently  heating  mercaptan  with 
I nitrio  acid.  It  forma  with  buses  easily  crystalizable 
mIU,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  Formula, 
C4  U5  Si  03. 

SrLPHOOLrcERATE.  »ul-fo-gli'»e-rate,  8.  A com- 
pound of  sulphoglyceric  acid  with  a base. 

Sl'L1'IU>glycekic  Acid,  Bul-fo-gli'se-rik  as'aid,  *. 
A name  given  to  the  bisulphate  or  oxide  of  gly- 
I ccruk,  an  add  which  may  be  obtiined  by  tieating 
i (^yceriue  with  sulpharic  acid.  It  U a very  sotir 
liquid,  which  undergoes  a{HiiitBneous  decomposi- 
tion. Fonnula,  2S03,  Ce  U7  O5  aq. 

SuLl'iioiNDiQOTATR,  8ul-fo-»n*de-got'ate,  t.  A com- 
^ pound  of  sulpboindigotic  acid  with  a ha«e. 

Sfi.ritot.smooTic  Acid,  sul-fo-in-de-g«>ilk  as  aid, 
8.  A solid  dark-blue  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
of  an  arid  and  judringent  taste,  obtained  by  the 
: action  of  aulpfauric  add  on  indigo, 

i ScLPtuiMESiTTLATR,  sul-fo-mcs-it'e-late,  ».  A 
compound  of  the  hypothetical  at-id,  sulphomceitylic, 
and  a base. 

SuLPHoMESiTTUC  AciD,  sul-fo-me»-it'e-Uk  as'ind, 

I 8.  An  acid  which  has  not  l>cen  obtained  in  a »epa- 
I rate  form.  When  its  salts  are  decomposed  with 

' this  view,  a liquid  is  obtiuiied  which  blackens  on 

being  evaporated,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  free 
. sulphuric  acid,  while  it  has  the  odour  of  snlpbiirous 
acid  and  oxide  of  masitule.  Formula,  Cs  U3  O, 
i HO,  SO3. 

; SuLPlloSAPnTHALATE,  sul-fo-naf 'Ma-late,  «.  A 
^ compound  of  sulphoiiapbthaline  with  a base. — See 
I SulphonaphtliHiine. 

. SuLPiiONAPiiTHALiDF.,  stil-fo-naf'Ma-Hde,  8.  A 
I compound  obtained  along  with  sulpbonaplithalmr, 

^ by  the  action  of  sul]>huric  acid  U{m&  naphlbaUne. 
Fonnula,  €24  HlO  SU2. 

i SuLPltoXAPHTiiALiS^  sul-fo-naf 't/ii-line,  a.  A 
j compound  obtaini'd  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  naphtliaiine.  It  is  crptaliue;  n*ailily 
i soluble  in  alcohol  und  water ; nAldens  muUtene«l 
I litmus  papM'r  powerfully ; baa  an  add  bitter 
taste,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  $ulphonnjth- 
I thalic  acid.  It  combines  readily  with  alkulb, 
foniiing  salts  termed  8ulpkuttaphthaluU».  For- 
! mula,  C'au  Hs  SO2. 

I SULPiloPKOTEJo  Acn>,  8ul-fo-pru'te-ikas'sid,«.  An 
acid  obtained  from  the  union  of  proteine  with 
diluted  sulphuric  arid.  Formula,  Fr  4* 

I Sl'LPHoiM  RPPUATK,  sul-fo-pur-pu'rate,  s.  A com- 
pound of  sulphopurpuric  acid  with  a hfise. 

' SOLPHOPiRPLRic  Acid,  sul-fo-por-pu'rik  as 'aid,  #. 
A purple  powder  which  separates  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  a solution  of  one  part  of  indigo  iu  eight 
I of  sulphuric  add. 

j Sut.PlK  •SACCHARIC  AciD,  snl-fu-u-kar'ik  as 'aid,  s. 

I An  add  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  arid 

! on  sugar  of  starch.  It  is  a sweet,  slightly  add 

liquid ; reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  forms  salts 

' with  almost  all  bases.  Formula  uncertain. 

SULPUOSALT,  sul'fo-sawU,)  a.  'Fhe  same  as  snl- 

Si'Li'ilosKi.,  sul'fo-sel,  / phur-salt. — See  un- 
der Sulphur. 

; Sui.RHo&i.SAPi8i!«E,sul-fo-&iii-ap'e-sine,ii.(tu/y>Atfr, 

I and  nn/ipe,  musUnl,  LaI.)  A crystalizablo  aub- 

; »« 


stance  olitaiited  from  mustard  seed.  It  appears  to  I 
contain  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  ■ 
StLPiioviMATE,  aul-fo-vi'nate,  a.  A compound  of 
sulphovinic  acid  with  a Kalitiable  base.  Snlphovt- 
nntc  of  etherok,  an  oily  colourless  liquid,  called 
also  aulphatic  acid ; oil  of  tc'mc ; Aeary  oil  of 
icine.  Formula,  2SOs  C«  Hg  0. 

ScLPHoriNic  Acid,  sui-fo-nu'ik  as'sid,  a.  (aulphur, 
and  tiits,  the  vine,  I.:it.)  An  acid  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric,  add  upon  alcohol,  and  said 
to  lie  a neressary  intermediate  aubstance  in  the 
formation  of  ether.  It  U composed  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  of  alcohol. 

SuLi'iiCR,  sulTur,  a.  (aolfa,  Ital  soi/fre,  Fr.)  Brim- 
stone; a simple,  combustible,  solid,  non-metallic, 
brittle,  hard,  errstalized,  yellow  substance,  the  pro- 
duce cbietty  of  Tokwiiic  countries.  It  burns  with 
a blue  flame,  and  pungent  suflbeating  odour ; melts 
at  a heat  of  22fl  ’ ; be^nee  thick  and  durk-colonred 
by  nn  excess  tif  he.nt,  and  takes  fire  at  5t»9’.  When 
a lump  of  it  is  rubbed,  it  becomes  negatively  elec- 
trical ; it  unites  readily  with  oi^gen,  metals,  &c., 
forming  Biilphuret.s  in  the  latter  ca-sc,  and  adds  in 
the  former.  Sttlpbar-ricum^  the  impure  sulphur 
remaining  in  the  alembic  after  sulphur  has  been 
sublimed  from  the  crude  state.  8uli}kur~aalta, 
certain  double  sulphureU,  so  designated  by  Berte- 
lius:  the  electro-negative  sulphurels  constituting 
anlphur-acida,  and  the  electro-poaitlve  sulphorets, 
aulphur-baaea. 

StLPiiL’KATE,  snlTu-rate,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
sulphur;  of  the  colour  of  sulphur;— a.  to  com-  | 
bine  with  sulphur. 

SuLPiiL'RATioN,  sul-fu-ro'shnn,  a.  The  act  of 
bleaching  anything,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
o(  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

SuLPiIUREurs,  sul-fu're-us,  a.  Consisting  of  sul- 
phur ; hadng  the  qualities  of  sulphur;  impregnated 
with  sulphur. 

tier  snakea  untied,  sulphurttma  waters  drink.— ibpe. 
SuLPMUitBOUSLY,  sul-fu're-us-le,  ad.  In  a vd- 
phnreous  manner. 

SuLPHUXEOUSNKSS,  sol-fu'iv-us-ncs,  a.  The  state 
or  quality  o(  hdng  sulphureous.  1 

SULPilUBRT,  sul'fu-ret,  a.  .K  componnd  of  sulphur  I 
with  a metal  or  other  siiiiplc  Imly,  or  with  an  I 
earth  or  alkali.  The  following  impure  sulphurvls 
are  the  m««t  usual  of  those  uotic^  by  mineralo- 
gi.sts: — Stdphuret  of  antimony,  a mineral  which 
, occurs  massive,  disseminated,  and  crystalized  in 
rhombic  prisms  ; colour,  light-grey ; brittle  ; 
yielding  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail ; soils 
pa|>er  black  when  rubbed  on  it,  and  emits  on 
W’tion  a sulphurous  odour.  Composition — anti- 
mony, 73.77;  sulphur,  2G.23  : sp.  gr.  4.3  to  4.G; 
hardness  = 2.0.  8ui/d»uret  of  artenic, — see  Or- 
piment  and  Realgar.  8ufph’jrct  of  bismuth,  a min- 
eral a colour  between  tin-white  and  lead-grey, 
but  it  is  sometimes  of  a yelluwiah-white,  with  a 
metallic  lustre ; it  occurs  in  adcular  prisms,  and 
is  soft  and  brittle.  Composition— bismuth,  80.98; 
sulphur,  18.72:  sp.  gr.  6.5;  hardness  =2.0  to 
2.5.  SuJphurtt  of  cobalt,  a mineral  of  a steel- 
grey  colour ; massive,  with  an  uneven  fracture, 
presenting  a granular  surface ; botryoidal ; lustre 
metallic ; fracture  uneven,  or  imperfect  conchoidaL 
j Compo«lion— cobalt,  43.20;  copper,  14.40;  iron, 

I 8.53 ; sulphur,  38.50 : sp.  gr.  6,3  to  6.4  ; bard- 
nt«s  = 5.5.  Sulphuf-ai  of  copjtrr,—act  under 
I Copper.  Suipkund  of  kud. — See  Galena,  *Su/- 
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phynt  of  vuineiaw.^ty  a niinernl  of  a brofrnish- 
black  colour ; it  oi'curs  maM>ive,  »ometimes  botrr- 
oidal,  with  an  itnpcHcct  mct  'Uic  lustre ; streak 
dark -green ; opaque.  Composition — protoxide  of 
manganese,  85.0;  sulphur,  15.0:  sp.  gr.  S.U5  to 
4.05;  hardness  = 3.5  to  4-0.  Salpkurtt  of 
aiervury,  a mineral  which  raries  in  cohmr  from 
carmiiio  to  lead-grej ; stnicture,  lunu-Uar ; it 
occurs  crystaii/.ed,  inassice,  fibrous,  and  puiaeru- 
lent.  Composition — mercurr,  84.50;  snlphur, 
14.75 : sp.  gr.  6.7  to  8.2  ; hardness  = 2.0  to  2.5. 
Suipkurei  of  vuiigbfJfniu,  a mineral  which  occurs 
msti^ivc,  with  a lamellar  stnicture,  and  of  the 
colour  of  fmb-cut  metallic  lead.  Composition — 
Tnolebdena,  60;  solpbur,  40:  sp.  gr.  4.4  to  4.7; 
hardness  = I.O  to  1.5.  Snfphnret  of  niVW,  a 
minerul  which  occurs  in  capillurr  and  s«)nu’timc8 
direrging  filaments  of  a jellowish  colour,  incHiiing 
to  steel-^rejf ; it  ia  flexible;  opaqne ; lustre  me- 
tallic; not  magnetic.  Composition — snlphur, 
3.5.24;  nickel,  64.76;  with  traces  of  cobalt  ami  , 
arsenic : sp.  gr.  6.45 ; hanlnp^is  n?«nt  4.  Snl~ 
of  nVirr,  a mineral  of  a dark  lead-grey 
colour,  shinin  ’ metallic  lu^itre,  malleable  and  sec- 
tile,  yielding  readily  to  the  knife.  Composition — 
silver,  85.0;  sulphur,  15.0:  sp.  gr.  6.9  to  7.2; 
hardness  = 2.0  to  2.6.  Sulphuret  of  silctr  and 
nntimotitf^  a very  rare  miner.^1  which  occurs  in 
smsll  crystvils,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ingre- 
dients indicated  by  the  name  : sp.  gr.  5.5  to  5.6  ; 
h.«rdncM  = 2.0  to  2.5.  StJphurtt  of  ftlcrr  and 
copftfr,  a mineral  which  occtirs  comp.net ; colonr 
steel-grey,  wiih  a metallic  lustre.  Composition- 
copper,  30.83;  silver,  62.87;  snlphur,  15.06; 
iron,  0,34  : sp,  gr.  6.25  ; hardness  = 3.0  to  4.0. 
S'dphuret  of  fitly  a mineral  of  a steel-grey  colour  ; 
fracture  granular  and  uneven ; opaque  and  brittle. 
Composition — tin,  34.0;  copper,  86.0;  iron,  2.0; 
sulphur,  25  0:  sp.  gr.  4.3.5  to  4.76;  hanlncss 
4.0.  Snipkurtttf  zinc,  a mineral  of  a brown,  yel- 
low, red,  black,  and  rarely  gre<m  colonr;  it  occurs 
crj'stniized  and  amurphons ; stnictnre  perfectly 
lamellar;  lustre  splendent ; translucent  or  opaque. 
Composition— ainc,  61.5;  sulphur,  33.0;  iron, 
4.0 : sp.  gr.  4.0  to  4.2  ; hardness  = 3.5  to  4.0. 

Sut.pm.itKTTKi),  sulTu-rtt-ed,  a.  Haring  sulphur 
in  combination,  as  »niphurtt(ed  hydrogen. 

SuLPHiTRic,  sul-fti'rik,  ff.  Pertaining  to  snlphur; 
containing  .snlphur.  Sulphttric  acid,  an  acid  that 
has  been  long  known  and  very  extensively  em- 
ployed when  combined  with  water,  in  wbivh  state 
it  is  best  known ; it  was  originally,  and  still  is 
frequently  called  oil  of  vitriol.  When  pure,  it  is  a 
denoe,  colourless,  oily  liquid;  boils  at  620”  F.,  and 
h.as  a specific  gravity,  in  its  most  conoentratinl , 
fonn,  of  from  1 847  to  1.850.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  acids  with  which  chemists  are  acqimintcd, 
and,  wlten  undilnietl,  is  powerfully  comwire : it 
decomp«iw‘s  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  causing  deposition  of  charcoal  and 
formation  of  water : it  haa  a strong  sour  ta.ste,  and 
reddens  litmus  paper,  even  thwigh  greatly  diluted : 
it  unites  with  alkaline  substances  and  separates 
ail  other  acids  more  or  leas  completely  from  their 
eombinations  with  the  alkalis  ; symb.  SOs.  ShU 
phnric  tiher,  an  ether  obtained  either  by  distilling 
a mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  alcohol,  or  by  suf- 
fering akohol  gradually  to  dribble  into  the  heated 
and  somewhat  diluted  acid. 

Sri.PUuitOL‘8,  sul'fu-rus,  a.  like  aulphor;  oon- 


taioing  sulphur.  SulphuroM  add,  a gaseous,  : 
colourless  acid,  of  a pungent  sutfocating  odour,  | 
being  that  emitted  by  burning  sulphur.  Symb.  | 
S02  or  U.  Equiv.  82.1.  I 

Si'LPiiCRWORT,  snrfiir-wurt,  s.  A plant  belonging 
to  the  genus  Peueednnnm. 

SOLPm;RT,snrfur-e.«.  Pertaining  to  sulphur;  har- 
ing the  qualities  of  sulphur. 

Si  ltax,  sui'ton,  s.  (.5rabic.)  An  appellation  given 
to  the  emperor  of  the  Turkwh  dominions.  Suifan- 
fotetr,  a species  of  plants  of  tl>e  genus  Cen- 
tsurea. 

ScLTAWA,  tnl-U'nn,  \ t.  The  queen  of  a sul- 
SunTAXESs,  surta-ucs,/  ton;  the  empress  of 
the  Turks. 

SCLTANAS,  sul-ta’nas,  t.  A name  given  by  sailors 
to  ships  beloncing  to  Turkey  ; a kind  of  raisin 
SuLTANSiiiP,  sui-tan'ship,  s.  The  oflioe  or  state  of 
a sultan. 

ScLTASix,  sul'ta-nin,  g.  A Turkish  gold  coin  worth 
about  8s.  sterling. 

SuLTAKRr,  surtan*re,  a.  An  eastern  empire,  the 
dominion  of  a sultan. 

The  tuUaiir^  of  ihe  Mamalnkes. — 

SrLTRiKE.as,  sul'tiT-nes,  s.  (from  Snltry.)  The 
state  of  being  sultry. 

SULTUr,  sul  tro,  a.  (scAtcut,  (lerm.  from  stcofath, 
S(co/e,  heat,  Snx.)  Very  hot;  burning  and  oppres- 
sive ; hot  and  close ; hot  and  cloudy. 

Spm,  sum,  s.  (fomme,  Fr.  rumme.  Germ,  tom, 
Dutch,  ttmmn,  I.at,)  The  aggregate  or  amount 
of  two  or  more  nnml>ers;  magnitudes  or  quan- 
tities of  particulars;  turn  is  generally  applie«l  to 
numbers,  number  to  persons;  a quantity  of 
money,  or  currency;  compendium;  nbridgmont; 
the  substance  ; the  amount ; 

The  sim  of  dntr  tnit  two  words  contain, 

Bo  humble  and  be  just. — J^rior, 
height ; completion ; 

Thus  1 have  told  thoc  aTl  mr  state,  and  brought 
Mv  story  to  the  tvm  of  parthly  bUas 
'Which  i eujoy.— JI/ihiM. 

— p.  n.  to  add  p.irticulars  into  one  whole  ; to  col- 
lect two  or  more  porticQlar  numbers  into  one ; to 
cost  up  ; to  bring  or  cast  into  a small  <x)mposs ; 
to  condense  or  comprise  in  a few  words,  in  Fal- 
conry, to  have  fcatliera  full  grown. 

With  proaperotis  wing  ftill  — Hilton. 

ScMACil,  tra'mak,  t,  (French  and  (Jerman;  mmak, 
Peru.)  The  name  of  plants  Itelonging  to  the 
genus  Rhus : muny  of  the  species  are  used  in 
tanning  and  dyeing. 

SuMLRSS,  Bumles,  a.  Xot  to  be  computed. 
SuMMAKUS,  sum-ma'nns,  s.  (Latin,  from  iwimw, 
supreme,  and  mancjt,  a dead  body,  a spirit.)  In 
Mythology,  a sumaiiio  of  Plato,  as  prince  of  the 
dead.  He  bo<l  a temple  at  Rome,  and  the  Romans 
believed  that  the  thundcriiolts  of  Jupiter  wore  in 
his  power  during  the  night. 

SuMMARiT.T,  sum'iiia-rc-le,  ad.  In  a summary  man- 
ner ; briefly ; concisely ; in  a short  way  or  method. 
Summary,  sum'ina-re,  <i.  Reduced  into  a narrow 
compass;  into  few  words;  short;  brief;  concise; 
com{>endic»U8  ; — t.  an  abridged  account ; an  ab-  i 
stract ; an  abridgment  or  compendium.  ' 

SuMMATlOM,  sum-ma’shun,  t.  'Hie  act  of  forming  I 
a total  amount ; on  aggregate.  i 

Summer,  imm'mur,  t.  One  who  sums  up.  I 

Summer,  sum'mur,  #.  (zumer,  tamer.  Sax.  tommer. 
Germ,  and  Dan.)  'fhe  season  of  the  year  in  which 

SOS  t 


1 SUMMEBUUUSE— SUMMONii.  SUUMl'M  BONL'M— SUNBEAT.  | 

th«  sun  ArriTce  at  the  bizhnt  solstice,  embninn"  in 
Britain  the  months  of  .Tunc,  and  July.  A'u/n> 

mer  is  also  often  used  to  denote  one  half  of  the 
year,  riz.,  the  time  in  which  the  snu  pos^s 
through  the  northern  signs,  beginning  aboat  the 
21st  of  March,  and  oontinoing  till  the  22d  of 
September,  exceeding  the  winter,  or  time  in  which 
he  passes  through  the  winter  signs,  by  abont  seven 
days.  In  Architecture,  any  Urge  pk't-e  of  timber 
supported  on  two  strong  piers  or  posts,  and  serv- 
ing os  a lintel  to  a door,  window,  &:c. ; a large 
stone  laid  over  columns  and  pilasters  in  the  cotn- 
j mencement  of  a cross  vault ; it  is  also  used 
j synonymously  with  girder.  Summer-colt,  tbo  an- 
1 doloting  state  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  when  heated — (local).  Summer- 
cyprtUy  the  annual  plant  Koebia  scopoio.  Sum- 
1 merSuckt,  the  beautiful  aquatic  birds  of  the 
1 genus  Dendronesso.  Sumn*er-falUnt,  in  Agricul- 
ture, naked  fallow;  land  bore  of  ctojm  during 
the  summer.  ^unt>ne?*-yr(Tpe  or  vine,  the  pUnt 
Vitis  ntirolis,  a native  of  North  America,  of  the 
berries  of  which  a very  good  house  wine  U often 
mode.  Summer-tcheot,  spring  wheat ; — r.  a,  to 
plough  and  work  repeatedly  in  stunmer;  to  pre- 
pare for  a crop  of  w heal  or  other  grain  ; to  keep 
warm— (obsolete  in  thui  sense); 

Maids  veil  tumiur'd  sod  kept  vsim. 

—V.  n.  to  pass  the  summer  or  worm  season. 

The  fowls  shall  nuRmcr  upon  them. — Im.  xviii.  6. 

St'iniERUocsB,  Bum'mer-howa,  t.  A house  in  a 
garden  used  in  sumnaer ; a bonso  for  residence  in 
daring  the  sumroer  months. 

St  UMKKiMO,  Bum'mor-ing,  s.  In  Architecture, 
sumnterti^s  are  synonymous  with  the  beds  of  m 
stone  in  tbe  construciioo  of  a vanlt. — See  beds  of 
a stone,  under  Bed. 

St’MMER^ET.  ) Obeolete  modes  of  spelling  Som- 

SOMMERSAt'LT./  CTSCt. 

SCMMiST,  sum'mist,  t.  One  who  forms  an  abridg- 
ment.— Obsolete. 

The  law  of  the  pofw  given  by  smsmwts  and  canonists. 

—Derimff  (167«>. 

Summit,  sum'mit,  s.  (svmmttos,  Lat.  from  sununtts, 
high,  Lat.)  The  top;  the  highest  point  or  de- 
gree. In  Conchology,  tbe  meet  devated  point  of 
tbe  shell  in  which  the  hinge  is  placed. 

SCMM1T1.X80,  sum'mit-les,  a.  Having  no  nmmit. 

Summon,  sum'mun,  v.  a.  (sn^numeo,  or  suoimoneo, 
Lat.)  To  call  or  cite  to  appear  by  authority ; to 
appear  at  a place  specified,  or  to  attend  in  person 
to  some  public  duty,  or  both,  as,  to  eummoH  a 
Jury  or  parliament;  to  give  notice  officially  to  a 
person  to  appear  in  court  and  defend,  or  to  act  as 
a witness ; to  call  or  command ; 

Love,  safety,  doty,  os  away. — J\fpe, 

to  call  up  or  excite  into  action. 

StUTen  the  sinews,  sinwawa  np  the  blood.-^fhalw. 

SuMMONER,  snm'mun-ur,  t.  One  who  summons 
or  dtes  by  authority ; a messengw  of  tbe  sheritT 
employed  to  warn  people  to  appear  in  court. 

Summons,  sum 'mans.  t.  A call  by  authority  or  the 
command  of  a superior  to  appear  at  a place  named, 
or  to  attend  to  some  public  duty.  In  Law,  a cita- 
tion to  appear  in  court,  or  a written  notification 
signed  by  the  proper  officer,  warning  him  to  appear 
in  court  ot  a day  spedfied,  to  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  plointiffi  Summoni  ad  varra$ttizm- 
dtm,  the  process  by  which  tbe  vouchee  in  a com- 
mon recovery  was  called  to  warranty.—  CaweL 

Si'MMUM  BoNrM,sam'mumbo'nnm,  (Latin  phrase.)  1 
'fhe  chief  good,  ^ 

Sl'Moom. — See  Simoom. 

Sump,  sump,  s.  A pond  of  water,  reserved  for  salt- 
works, &c.  In  Metallorgy,  a round  pit  of  stone 
lined  with  clay,  to  receive  the  metal  on  its  first 
fnsion.  In  Alining,  a pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  ' 
of  the  mine. 

SuMPU,  snraf,  i.  (eumpf  Germ.)  A dance;  a soft, 
blunt  fellow. — Local;  ewnmon  in  Scotland,  as  also 
sumftfiish, 

Sumpter,  sump'tnr,  $.  {eommier,  Ft.  $omara,  Ital.)  ' 
A bone  which  carries  dotbes  or  fumitiire ; a hag-  ' 
gage-horae : usually  called  a ;>aci-4orse. 

Return  with  her; 

Persuade  me  rather  to  be  s alave  end  Master 

To  this  detested  groom. — Shala. 

Sumption,  sump'shnn,  s.  (from  eumptut,  Lat.)  Tbe 
act  of  taking. — Obsolete. 

Tbe  riMifftum  of  tbe  mysteries  does  oU  in  a capable 
subject. — i/p.  Taylor. 

Sumptuary,  sump'tu-a-re,  a.  {sumptuariu*^  from 
sifKi/NKS,  expense,  Lat.)  Relating  to  expense. 
Sumptuary  laws  ore  such  laws  or  regulations  as 
were  made  to  restrain  expenses  in  dothing  or  ap- 
parel. 

SuMPTUOSiTY,  sump-tn-os'e-te,  s.  Eipensiveneaa : 
costUness. — Not  in  use. 

He  added  «BMp(i«only,  invented  jewels  of  gold  and 
stone,  and  some  coglnee  for  the  war. — SaUiyk, 
Sumptuous, 8ump'tQ-us,a.(snmp/vosta, fromsvm/)-  ! 
hu,  expense,  I^t.)  CosiUy ; elpensive — hence,  I 
rplcndid;  msgiiificcnt.  | 

SuMi*TUOU8LT,  sump'tu-os-lc,  ad.  Expensively;  1 
with  great  cost;  splendidly;  with  great  uiaguifi-  ’ 
cence. 

Sun,  sun,  s.  (stmmi.  Sax.  ninno,  Goth,  sonne.  Germ, 
son,  Dutch,  snnnA,  Sansc.)  The  great  ceiitnU  lu- 
minary of  the  solar  system,  tlie  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  which  is  about  iiiuety-fire  millions 
of  miles.  Tbe  diameter  of  the  sun  is  111,454 
times  that  of  tbe  earth;  his  volume  1,384,472 
times ; but  from  the  earth's  superior  density  tbe 
entire  mass  U not  more  than  337,086  times  that 
of  our  globe,  'fbe  sun  revolves  on  his  axis  in  about 
25^  days.  In  popular  language,  ■ sunny  place; 

Yonder  bonk  hath  choice  ol  aim  and  shade. — Milum. 
anything  eminently  splendid  or  luminous;  the 
central  luminary  of  any  astral  system  is  said  to  be 
its  sun.  Sun  of  Righteotuness,  one  of  tbe  scrip- 
toral  epithets  applied  to  Jesns  Christ,  as  the  great 
soorce  of  moral  light  and  r^encration.  Under 
the  sun,  in  tbe  woiid ; on  earth. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sm.— JEcdes.  1. 
8un-lnrds,  or  souimangas,  tbe  common  name  of 
birds  of  the  family  Cinnyridm.  Sun-dioL, — see 
Dial.  In  Mechanics,  sun  and  pltxnet  wheel,  a con- 
trivance of  the  celebrated  Watt,  for  superseding 
the  use  of  the  crank  in  steam-engines.  Sun-dew, 
a plant  of  tbo  genus  Droeaw,  so  called  because  the 
plants  nppear  m if  covered  with  witlie,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  beset  with  granular  hoirSL  Sun- 
fsh, — sec  Diodon.  a plant  of  the  genus 

Heliocorpns.  •S'lm-rose,  the  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  HelUnthus.  Sun-sj>urge,  a plant  of 
tbe  genus  Euphorbia; — r.  a.  to  expose  to  tlie  sun's 
rays ; to  worm  or  dry  in  tbe  light  of  the  sun. 
SuKDEAM,  snn'beem,  s.  A ray  of  the  sun. 

SuKBEAT,  sun'beet,  o.  Struck  by  tbe  son's  rays; 
shone  Inightly  on. 

fiUNBRIQHT— SUNPROOF.  SVNRISii-  Sl■PEKAU^^:^^IKNT. 


ScKBRtOHT,  sanl>rite,  a.  Bright  u the  sun;  re- 
sembling the  sun  in  brightness. 

SuNfiURKiNG,  Btm'bum-it)g«  «.  The  bum  or  tan 
oocasiooed  on  the  siun  bjr  tlw  nyn  of  the  sun. 

If  thou  canit  lore  a fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whom* 
face  is  not  worth  tunintntiTtff,  let  thine  %yt>  be  tby  cook.— 

S^iaks. 

SrNBCIUfT,  sun 'burnt,  a.  Tanned;  dUcoloorud  by 
the  sun;  scorched  by  the  sun. 

How  mauT  nations  of  the  aunbumt  soil 
Dors  Niger  blru?  bow  many  drink  the  Nile?— 

SuNCLAD,  sun'klod,  a.  Clothed  with  radiauce  or 
brightness. 

The  tuntlad  power  of  charity. — Milton. 

Sc^tDAT,  Sunday,  s.  Sax.  Sonutaff, 

Germ.  J^undag,  Dutch,  Sondag,  Swed.)  The  tinst 
day  of  the  week,  so  called  because  it  was  the  dsy 
anciently  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  sun ; the 
day  now  appropriated  as  tlie  Christian  Sabbath ; 
the  Lord’sAlay,  from  itc  being  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  Qua- 
kers and  others  do  not  use  the  word  Svndag, 
^fondlUf^  Sic.,  as  savouring  of  idolatry,  Sunday 
letter, — see  Dominical  lc?ttcr. 

Rund&b,  aun'dnr,  v.  a.  {sundrian,  tyndrian.  Sax. 
softdem,  Germ.)  To  part;  to  separate;  to  divide; 
to  disunite ; — a.  in  sunrirr,  in  two. 

He  cuitcth  the  spear  in  ibalms. 

5^^DOWN,  enn'down,  a.  Sunset;  sunsetting. 
StTNOKlCD,  snn'dridc,  a.  Dried  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  fundried  bricks. 

SrNDRY,  sun'dre,  a.  {mtider,  separate.  Sax.)  Se- 
* venil;  divers;  more  than  one  or  two. — Thisword, 
like  several  others,  is  indefinite,  but  it  usually 
aignifiee  a small  number. 

Soo,  song.  The  pret.  and  past  part,  cf  the  verb 
<o  asN^. 

Sunk,  songfc.  Pret  and  past  part,  of  the  rerb  to 
tink.  Sitni  rhelvn*,  stich  at  are  formed  with  a 
groove  in  them,  to  prevent  plates,  dishea,  or  other 
materials  sliding  off  their  upper  surface. 

Sunken,  sungk'en,  a.  Souk;  lying  at  the  hottoan  ' 
of  a river  or  other  water. 

SuNLKas,  sun  lea,  a.  Destitute  of  the  sun  or  ita 
rays;  wanting  warmth  and  light. 

Sunlight,  san'lite,  i.  The  liglit  of  the  sun. 

SuKN,  sun,  a.  A material  similar  te  hemp,  the 
produce  of  the  Cortolaria  juncea,  in  general  use  iu 
the  hotter  parta  of  Asia  for  cordage. 

SuNKA,  \ snn'na,  *.  The  name  given  by  the  Mo- 
SONNAH,/  hsmmedafis  to  the  traditionary  portion 
of  their  law,  which  was  not,  like  the  Koran,  Com- 
mitted  to  writing  by  Mahomet,  but  preserved 
from  his  lips  by  bis  immediate  disciples,  or  fomided 
on  the  antbarity  of  Ids  actions. 

Sunnites,  snn'nitze,  r.  The  name  assnmed  by  the 
orthodox  Mohanmiedans,  in  distinction  from  the 
various  sects  comprehended  under  the  term  Slnitet, 
wboee  distingubhing  chancteristic  is  that  the}' 
recogniie,  as  lawful  caliphs,  AK  and  bis  descendants. 
The  Turks  as  a nation  arc  i>ut,niu$,  and  the  PerilaLns 
Elites.— ikn.  Cfc% 

SCNMT,  smt'iie,  a.  Resembling  the  sun;  bright; 
exposed  to  the  sun ; bright  with  the  sun ; gulden- 
coloured. 

Her  sunny  locks 

Hung  on  her  temples  Uk«  a golden  fleece.— 
SuNFBOor,  stin'proof^  a.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  snn. 

Thick  arm 

Of  darksome  yew,  nnproo/. — Jbrtfea. 


ScNSiaE,  suo'rize,  \ s.  The  first  appearsticc 
Kukrisino,  sun-rixolng, ; of  the  sun  above  the  ' 
horiz4Mi  in  tlie  morning;  the  eu&t.  ' 

St  N8ET,  sun 'set,  a.  The  time  when  the 

St'NSKTTiNO,  snn-set1ng,i  sunsets;  evening;  the  . 

I'hiee  of  the  dsy ; the  west. 

Sunshine,  sun 'shine,  s.  The  light  of  the  sun,  or  j 
the  place  where  it  shines;  the  direct  rays  of  the  , 
sun,  ur  the  place  where  they  fall;  warmth;  illu-  > 
mination.  I 

Tbo  man  that  sits  within  a monarch's  heart,  j 
And  ripeus  in  the  funsh.ne  of  hU  favour. — Skaki.  I 

SuNBiiiNK,  sun'shine,  \ a.  Bright  with  the  rays  of  { 
Sunshiny,  sun'shin-e,/  the  son;  clear,  wann,  or  > 
pleasant 

Sc  .s  STROKE,  sim'strake,  s.  A stroke  of  the  son  or  ' 
of  bis  beaL 

SuNYABKKS,?  sun'e-a-sees,  s.  A class  of  mauHcant  j 
SuNiASEES,  i worshippers  of  Shkio,  who  are  very  ! 

numerous  al»oat  Bengal.  j 

ScoYKTACEiLiA,  su-o-ve-taw-ril’e-a,  a.  (#«*,  a I 
swiue,  oru,  a sheepi,  and  ktstrta,  a bull,  Lat.)  lu  | 
Rumau  Antiquity,  a sacrifice  oonsiiting  of  a ptg, 
a sheep,  and  a buU ; it  was  performed  in  all  casCH  ' 
of  a lustration,  and  the  victims  were  carried  ronnd  | 
the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it  was  a city,  a | 
people,  or  a piece  of  land.  I 

Srr,  sup,  V.  a,  (^tttpan.  Sax.  tvipan,  Dutch.)  To  | 
take  into  the  mouth,  as  a liquid;  to  take  or  drink  i 
by  a little  at  a time ; to  sip ; ^ 

There  I’ll  sup 

Balm  and  nectar  In  my  cup.— OroaAow. 

(sottper,  Fr.)  to  treat  with  supper; — o.  a.  to  eat  | 
the  evening  meal;>~«.  a amall  mouthful,  as  of  | 
liquor  or  broth. 

Tom  Thumb  had  got  a little  sup. 

And  Tomalia  scarce  kiss'd  tlie  cup. — Drayion.  i 

ScFEft,  su'pnr.  A Latin  preposition  signifpng  ' 
above,  over,  excess : used,  in  Composition,  to  de- 
note on  the  top,  more  than  enough,  more  than 
another;  and  in  Chemistry,  when  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  a salt,  it  denotes  an  excess  of  add, — see  I 
Superaalt.  In  Anatomy,  nperfidaU*  toUe,  a | 
branch  of  the  radial  artery,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  vola  or  palm.  I 
SupERABLB,  su'per-a-bl,  a.  {superabUis,  Lat.)  That  ' 
may  be  overcome  or  conquer^ 

SUTKRABLEKESS,  su'per-a-bl-Det,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  conquerable.  1 1 

Stil'ERABLT,  su'per-a-ble,  ad.  So  as  may  be  over-  1 1 
come.  'I 

SCPCRABOUND,  sn-per-a-bownd',  e.  n.  (svper  and  : 
abound.)  To  be  very  Mbundant  or  exoberant. 
SurmsABUNDANCB,  su-per-a-bnn'dsns,  a.  Exces-  ' 
live  abundance;  more  than  enough. 
SuPKBABUNDANT,  su-pcr-a-bun'daut,  o.  Abound- 
ing to  excess;  being  more  than  is  sufBdenL 
Superabundantly,  ao-per-s-bon'dant-le,  ad. 
More  than  sufficiently. 

Slpebacidulated.  su-per-a-sid'u-by-ted,  a.  (#w- 
per  and  acidulated.)  Acidulated  to  excess. 
SuPERADD.  su-fjer-ad',  r.  a.  (^snper  and  odd.)  To 
add  to  excess ; to  add  or  aunex  socuethiug  ex- 
trinsic. « 

SurKRADOiTioN,  su-per-t-dish'nn,  a.  The  act  of 
adding  to  something  else,  or  of  addiug  something 
extraneous;  that  which  is  added. 
SuPERADVENiENT,  8U-per-ad-ve'ne>ent,  a.  (ngxr- 
advenietu,  Lat.)  Coming  upon;  coming  to  the 
increase  or  asristance ; coming  oiiexpect^y. 
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StPLKAXGKMC,  sn-ppr-»n-jerik,  a.  (#«/w  and  rrn- 
ptUc.)  2)up«7ior  in  rank  to  one  of  the  anpfU: 
one  cla«a  of  UniUnans  ixm  the  word  to  expresta 
their  opini<m  of  the  eliHTACler  of  Cbristf  as  btnng 
above  that  of  all  principalities  and  powers. 

I SrPEMANSL'ATR,  SQ->per*an’nu-ate,  n.  <f.  (airier,  and 
attHUi,  a }'ev,  I^t.)  To  impair  bj  old  age  and 
intirmitv; — r.  n.  to  last  beTuud  the  jt‘ar.-~>Ubso> 
lete  in  this  sense. 

StPERANNUATiON,  sn-pcr-on-fm  a'shoD,  a The 
state  of  being  dlsqoahtie^  bj  jrars. 

SrpEiiD,  BU'perb',  a.  (s»//>er6e,  Fr.  fvprrbus,  proud, 
Lat.)  Grand;  mapiidcent:  rich;  elegant;  au- 
gust; showy;  pompous;  splmdid;  stately. 

Su'ERRi.T,  su-pcrb'Ie,  nd.  In  a maguiticent  or 
splendid  manuer ; richly;  elegantly. 

St'i'EKCARGO,  su-per-kdr'go^  a.  (t'lptr  and  cnr^.) 
An  officer  or  }>enton  in  a inerchant’a  ship,  ap- 
pointed to  superinteud  all  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  voyage. 

SrPERCf.LESTiAr^  sQ-per-se-lest'yah  tu  (super  and 
! CflfStialJ)  Placed  above  the  firmament. 

I Sl'PERCHARGE,  su'per-tshdrj,  s.  In  Heraldry,  one 
^ figure  charged  or  borne  over  another. 

! StPKRClLlAiiY,  su-per-sil'yar-e,  a.  (a«per,  and 
{ ciA'am,  the  eye-brow,  LaU)  Situated  above  the 
j eye-brow. 

SCFERCiLious,  sop-er-siryna,  o.  (superci/jonts,  Lat.) 
Literally,  baring  a lofty  eye-brow — hence,  haughty; 
diiiatorial;  overbearing;  manifesting  haugliLineiis, 
or  proceeding  from  it. 

St'PEUClLloimLT,  su-por-siryns-le,  ad.  Haughtily  j 
! df^tmaticaliy ; with  an  rir  of  contempL 

SupERCiLioL'HXESe,  su-per-Mi'yus-DeaiS.  Haaghti- 
ness;  contemptuousness. 

I St'PERCiLiL'M,  su-per-Kil'e-nm,  a.  In  Anatomy, 
1 the  eye-hrow,  or  ridge  of  hair  above  the  eye*. 

SuPEUCONCEPTlOK,  sU'per  kon-eep'ahon,  s.  Second 
conception. 

Sl'P»-  RCON8EQL  ESCB,  sTi-per-kon'se-kwens,  $.  Re- 
mote consequence^-'  Not  used. 

j Not  attaining  the  dentemocopy,  and  the  seormd  inten- 
I Uou  of  the  wurili,  tbey  omit  their  auptramsttittmtta  and 
' cohi-nuMoa. — Brvtcix. 

! .SCPERCRCSCENCE,  SQ-ppr-kres'eDS.  s.  (svper,  and 
crrsceAs,  growing,  Lat.)  A growth  upon  a growth. 

■Sl'PEUCBESCENT,  su-per-kres'ent,  a.  Growing  upon 
some  other  growth. 

.'^UPERlK)MlN*hT,  au-per-dom'e-nant,  s.  (rwper, 
above,  and  <ioMttnoju,  goveniing,  Lat.)  In  Musie, 
the  sixth  of  the  key  m the  descending  scale. 

' SuPEREUiMENCE,  8U-|icr-emV-nens,  \ $.  (mper 

Sl'PEREMERENCY,  *u-per-en»'e-nen-se,  1 and  e»n‘- 
fieo,  Lat.)  Eminence  beyond  what  is  common; 
distioguisbed  eminence. 

SrpKRKMiKERT,  sup-«r-«n'©-npnt,  a.  Eminent  in 
a superior  degree. 

' ScrEREMiNs:NTLY,  fU-per-emVoent-le,  ad.  In  « 

I superior  degree  of  excellence. 

I ScPEREROOAXT,  su-p^-cr'o-gant,  a.  The  same  as 
1 superemgstory, — which  see. 

[ Sl'PEKERtKiATE,  su-pcT-eTo-gate,  r.  n.  (mper,  and 
j ero^th,  a spending  or  laying  out,  Ldt.)  To  do 
j more  than  duty  inquires. 

SrPEREROGATiow,  su-per-er-o-ga'shun,  a.  Per- 
formance of  more  than  duty  requires. 

Sl'PEREROgative,  an-per-er-og'a-iiv,  a.  Same  as 
supererogatory. — Not  in  nse. 

Who  lIvpB  np  <he  evperwyatlgr  deeds  of  bU  anrestors. 

■~^Uifford$  Su)6t  ( I C 1 1 ). 
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' ScpkreuogatoRT,  BU-per-er-ogH-tur-e,  a.  Per- 
formed bej  ond  what  is  enjoined  or  required  by  duty. 

St'PKRKSMENTiAE,  su-per-eK-sen'Khal,  a.  (super  and 
esseaftnl.)  K^>s«'ntial  above  others,  or  above  the 
constitution  of  a thing. 

: Sl  perexalt,  ’ n-fier-eks-Rwlt',  r.  n.  (/roper  and  ex- 
; a/f.)  To  exult  to  a superior  degree. 

ScitiREXCEM  EKCB,  su-per-ckWl-lens,  s.  (super 
and  ereei/enl.)  Superior  excellence. 

SfPERr.xcEU.KXT,  su-iicr-ckVl-lent,  a.  (taper  and 
eare//enf.)  Excellent  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Sf  PKREXCtTATioN,  su-pcr-eks-e-ta  >hun,  s.  Aug- 
meiit/itioa  of  the  vital  energy  of  an  animal  tL'urae. 

SfPKREXCKE^EXCE,  su-pcr  eks-kres'ena,  $.  (mper 
and  exeretetnet.)  A supertiuous  or  unnatural 
growth. 

Sf PERFEcrxprrT,  sU'per-fe-kun'de-te,  s.  (mper 
and  /rcwnofiVt/.)  Superabundant  fecundity,  or  mul- 
tiplic.<ttion  of  the  species. 

SrPEKPCTATr,  su-per-fe'tate,  v.  a.  (srrper  and  fttUtty 
Ijit.)  To  ooncrive  after  a prior  conception. 

SfPF.RFETATiox,  sD-iHr-fe-U'shun,  s.  A concep- 
tion after  a prior  one,  and  l>ofore  the  birth  of  tbc 

Si'PKKFBTK,  wi'per  fete,  r.  s.  To  stiperfeUte  ; — 
r.  a.  to  C4in(^ive  upon  a prior  conception.— Not  in 
use. 

Hi"  brain  may  vory  well  r*l«e  and  mptr/tU  a second 

tboiiglit  before  the  firat  be  oRrrvd. — UowiL 

Sf  PKiiriCE,  su'per-fis,  #.  Superficies ; surface. — 
Seldom  used. 

Then  If  It  rise  not  to  the  former  bright 
Of  mtperjke,  conclude  that  soil  la  light.— Z>rjeiea. 

SrPERFlciAE,  ea-per-fi»b’al,  /i.  (Spanish ; mperfck\ 
Fr.)  Being  on  the  surface  ; composing  the  sur- 
face ; shoibw,  or  merely  covering  something ; not 
learned ; comprehending  only  what  is  generally 
obvious.  8ui*erfii'iiU  content  of  anvlbing,  the  num- 
ber id'  aqtmn>  inches,  feet,  &c.,  conUined  in  its 
surfa<%.  Sfiper^al  fneosure,  the  meustire  of  sur- 
faces or  areas,  called  also  tptart  measure. 

SurBKFiciAUTV,  sn-per-fi»h-e-urc-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  superficial. 

Sri'KRriCiAU.T,  su-per-fish'al-le,  atl.  On  the 
surl'ace ; without  penetrating  the  substance  or 
space. 

SUPERFICIALXERR,  fu-per-fish'al-nes,  *,  Shallow- 
ness; position  on  the  surface;  slight  knowledge  ; j 
shallowness  observation  or  learning ; show  with-  ' 
nut  subAtance. 

SurERFlClART,  BU-j>cr-fish'a-re,  *.  In  I.aw,  one 
who  pars  the  qml-rent  for  a bouse  built  upou 
snot  her  man's  groiiml. 

$L1'KKF1C1E»,  su'per-fish-is,  s.  (super,  and  faeiety 
face,  Lat.)  The  surface ; the  exterior  part  of  a 
thing. 

Sul'KitFiXE,  an'per-fine,  o.  Very  fin©  or  finest; 
Kur|>as5iiig  others  in  fineness. 

SfPKKFtUBXCK,  sn-per'Hii-ens,  $.  (super,  and  jluoy 
I How,  Ijit.)  Su{)crtluity ; mure  than  is  necea- 
sary.— Obsolete. 

The  mpr, Jt^ienc*  of  grace.— 

SuPF.RFLriTAXrK,  sn-per-flu'e-tans,  s.  (super,  and 
jifuifo,  1 Host,  l.at.)  Hoating  atwve  or  on  the  : 
surface.— little  used.  ' 

{^jwnnaceti,  which  U a tupn^uUanc*  oo  the  sea.  Is  not 

the  "perm  of  a whale.— ibvtra. 

SfPERFixiTAXT,  su-pcr-flu'c-tant,  o.  Floating 
above  or  on  the  surface. 

SiPERFLUiTT,  su-per-fluVte,  *.  (supeiyfuafe,  Fr.  ' 
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gaperflaittu,  from  «u/xr,  and  fim,  I flow,  Lat.) 

I An  abundance  a)ioT«  n«c«Mity;  anything  rendered 
{ unnecessary  by  its  abundance. 

ScP£iiKLUOUS,  Bu>per'flu-us,  A.  {nipfrflHu.*,  Lat 
from  auper,  and  ./fwo,  I flow.)  More  tbnn  ia 
wanted  or  auiSdent;  unnecessary;  exuberant 
In  Lotany,  mptriiuou-*  pol^omy,  a kind  of  inflo- 
rescence, in  wbkdi  the  florets  of  Ibe  disc  are  ber- 
maphnKlite  and  fertile;  and  tliose  of  the  ray, 
although  female  or  ]>iatiliferuus  only,  are  also  fer- 
tile: designating  the  second  order  of  the  class 
Singenesia  of  Linnxua.  In  Klusic,  »up<rr!uout 
I inUrvul,  one  that  oxceeda  a true  diatonic  inten-al 
by  a semitone  minor.  Superjluont  sovj»d  or  tow, 
one  which  contaius  a aemitone  minor  more  than  a 
I tone. 

SnHFKrtrouHLr,  sn-pcr'fln-ns-le,  od.  With  ex- 
cess ; in  a degree  beyond  what  U necessary. 

ScrEnFLUOUANESS.  su-per'flu-ns-nea,  a.  The  state 
of  being  superfluous  or  beyond  what  ia  wanted. 

. ScpEBFLUX,  su'per-fluks,  «.  (taper,  and  ftuxut, 

I flowing,  Lat)  That  which  is  more  than  wanted. 

I ScrPERPOLiATioir,  su-per-fo-le-a'shtm,  a-  (•uptsr 
I and  foiwtion.')  Excess  of  foliation. 

1 Si'PRRHiJMAB,  su-per-hu'man,  a.  Above  or  beyond 
I what  ia  human  ; divine. 

I ScrCRUCBATTLED,  Bu-pCT'-im-bat'tld,  a.  In  Her- 
aldry, applied  to  a fesse  or  any  ordinary  baring 
I battlementa  on  the  top  of  it 
, SuPKRiMPENDiNO,  8U-per-im-pen'ding,  part.  a. 

^ Hanging  over  ; threatening  Rtjm  above. 

I SuPKRiMPOSB,  so-per-im-poze',  p.  o.  (taper  and 

I impote.')  To  lay  or  impose  on  something  ebe. 

! SvrFKiMPOAP;i»,  su-ptu'-iin-potdo',  part.  a.  T.e>d 
! upon  aomething  eliw,  aa,  one  atratuiu  U ntpenW 
^ poted  npon  another. 

I I SCPtRiMi‘08iTioN,  8u-per-im-po-zi>h'un,  n.  The 
I act  of  U)'ing,  or  the  state  of  being  placed  on 
I something  else. 

: SuPERiNPBEONATiOH,  sQ-per-im-preg-na'sbun,  a. 

I (super  and  impregnation.)  The  act  of  impreg- 
nating upon  a prior  impregnation;  impregnation 
when  previously  impregnated. 

, SuPEKiSCUMBRNT,  su-per-in-kum'bent,  a.  (rtper 
and  mctimheirt)  Lying  or  resting  on  something  ebe. 

I SrrBRiRDL'OR,  su-per-in-duse',  v.  a.  (tuper  and 
induce.)  To  bring  in  or  upon,  as  an  ad^tioo  to 
aomething. 

Long  enstom  of  tinning  mtperindneu  npoo  the  soul  new 

and  abnard  desires.— .SouzA. 

i SOPBRiNDUCTiOK,  su-per-in-duk'ahun,  a.  The  act 
of  anperinducing. 

! SCPBRINJECTIOR,  su-per-in-jeVshun,  a.  (au/>cr  and 
injection.)  An  Injection  aucceeding  another  in- 
I jaction. 

SUPERIMSPECT,  BU-per-in-spekt',  v.  a.  To  oversee; 
I to  aoperiotend  by  inspection. — Little  used. 

He  auperintperit  the  whole  affair  of  victualling  In  that 
' port. — jia^dmioM  (1091). 

I SuPERiMSTiTDTiON,  Bu-per-in-ste-tu'shun,  a.  (super 
I and  tfuriruT/on.)  In  Law,  one  inMitution  upon 

I another,  aa  when  A b instituted  and  admitted  to 

I a beoefloe  npon  a title,  and  R b instituted  and 
I admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  another. 

> Suprrinteli.ECTI'AL,  su-per-in-tel-lek'tu-al,  a. 

(taper  and  mtelUdaaL)  Being  above  intellect. 

, Superintend,  su-per-in-tend',  v.  a.  (tufter  and 
intend.)  To  have  or  exercise  the  cliatge  and  over- 
I eight  of;  to  oversee  with  the  power  of  direction; 
I to  take  care  of  with  authority. 


StPEKlNTLNDUNCK,  su-ptT-iii-ten'dens,  > a.  The 
ScpERiNTENDENCT,  su-|ier-tn-tei>'den-ae,/  act  of 
snperintending. 

Superintendent,  Bu-per-in-teirdent,  a.  Over- 
looking by  authority; — s.  one  who  superintends; 
an  eci'lesiasticAl  superior  in  some  reform^  churches. 
Sl'PErintender,  su-per-in-ten'dar,  a.  A superin- 
tendent.— Not  used. 

SUPERIOR,  sn-pe're-ur,  a.  (Spanish  and  Latin,  from 
super,  alfove,  tuperieur,  Kr.)  Higher;  upper; 
more  elevated  in  place,  rank,  office,  or  excellence; 
surpassing  others  in  the  grettness,  goodness,  or 
value  of  any  quality;  preferable;  above  emotion ; 
free  from  oonceni ; umilTccted.  As  derived  from 
suprrbut,  proud,  Lat  appUeti,  in  Anatomy,  to  the 
reetut  superior,  a muscle  of  the  eye,  in  reference 
to  its  imparting  to  th.it  organ  an  expression  of 
pride.  In  Astronomy,  applied  to  the  plaoeta,  Mars,  , 
&c.,  whose  orbits  are  exterior  to  that  of  the  earth. 

In  Botany,  a superior  flower  has  the  cfceptaclc  of  ; 
the  flower  above  the  germ : a superior  germ  ia 
included  within  the  corolla.  In  Ijiw,  superior 
court',  the  courts  of  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive jurisdiction,  vix,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  three  courts  of  common  pleas,  t.  e.  the  Queen's 
Bench,  the  Common  Picas,  and  the  Exchequer;— 
s.  one  more  advanced  in  age;  one  more  eievited 
in  rank  or  office;  one  who  surpasses  others  in 
dignity,  excellence,  or  qualities  of  auy  kind ; the 
chief  of  a monastery,  convent,  or  abbey.  In  | 
Scotch  Law,  one  who  has  made  nn  original  grant  I 
of  heritable  property,  under  condUiou  that  the 
grantee  shall  annually  pay  to  him  a certain  sum 
of  money,  or  perfonn  certain  seivices.  The  grau- 
lee  b tenned  the  nitsoL — Bell.  • 

Superiority,  su-pc-re-or’e-ie,  s.  The  state  of 
being  superior;  pre-eminence.  In  ^>c<'tch  Law, 
the  condition,  status,  and  inherent  rigbU  of  a 
superior,  such  as  hb  title  to  the  feu-duty  and  ser- 
vices specifled  m the  gr;int  to  hb  vassal.— BcfL 
ScpbrlatION,  SQ-per  la'shnn,  s.  (svperlatio,  Lat.) 
Exaltation  of  aiuthing  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 
Thera  are  vordi  that  u miicb  raise  a style  as  others 
can  depress  it;  supfrUitum  and  overmuchness  aapUfies: 
it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not  above  a mean.— it.  Jenson. 

Superlative,  su-iwr'la-tir,  a.  (euperiiti/,  Fr.  su- 
periatirus,  from  super,  and  latio,  a bearing  or  | 
carrying,  Lat.)  Highest  in  degree;  most  eiiiiuent; 
supreme.  In  Grammar,  expres.<hug  the  highest  or  | 
utmost  degree;—#,  the  superlative  degree  of  ad- 
jectives, which  b funned  by  the  termination  est, 
or  by  the  use  of  most  or  Uast,  aa,  most  generous, 
least  amiable ; a word  expres^g  the  highest  de- 
gree of  some  quality. 

Superlatively,  su-perTa-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner expressing  the  uUuost  di'grve ; in  tins  Uigbeat 
or  utmost  degree. 

Scpf.ri.ativi-.nkb8,  su-perla-tiv-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

SCPEHLIGULA,  su-per-lig'u-la,  t.  (fuper,  alwve,  and 
lipula,  a little  tougue,  Lat  ) In  Anaioiny,  the 
epiglottb. 

ScPBRLL'NAB,  sn-pcr-lu'nar,  \ a.  Being  above 
Scperlunabt,  su-per-lu'na-rei,/  the  moon;  not  ' 

' sublunary  or  of  thb  world.  1 1 

StPRRMEDiAL,  bu-per-me'de-al,  a.  (super  and  me-  .j 
dial.)  Lying  or  being  above  the  middle.  | 

SuFEHMOLECCLE,  su-per-mole-kule,  <t.  (super  and  i 
I molecule.)  A compound  molecule  or  oomtunatioo 
I of  molecules  of  difibreot  substances.  ! i 
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1 SUPEBMUNDAKE— SUPEKl’HOl-OK-noN.  SUPEKPUBGATION— SUPERSTITION. 

St'i*^:sMi'NDAKi:,  fla-iier-muu'dane.  a.  («M/>er  ami 
mwvltne.)  Bein^  al>ov(»  the  wrurld. 

; Sul’KRNACi'LrM,  su-pcr-imk'n-lnm,  t.  (awp<»r,  btuI 
iwyd,  a nail,  LaL)  Good  liquor,  of  which  there 
is  not  even  a drop  left  BuRUcient  to  wet  one’s  nail. 
To  drink  tupernaculum  wu  an  ancient  custom 
not  onlv  in  England,  but  in  several  other  parts  of 
Europe,  of  emptying  the  glass  or  cup,  and  then 
pouring  the  drop  upon  the  person’s  nail  that  drank, 
to  show  that  be  wan  no  fltocher. 

I saw  some  sparks  as  they  were  drinking, 

AVith  mirth,  and  iiltle  thinking; 

Their  jests  were  nptmacHlum, — 

I snatch'd  the  rubiett  from  each  thnmb. 

And  to  tbla  eryaul  have  them  here. — iTtnf, 

StrrERNAL,  su-per'nal,  a.  Lat  ) Being 

in  a higher  place  or  region;  locally  higlier;  relat* 
ing  to  things  above ; celestial ; heavenly. 

Not  by  the  sufferings  of  np^mal  power.— J/fUm. 

SrPERXATAJtT,  iu-per-na'tant,  o.  {iuptiTuiUina, 

1 from  and  nato^  I swim,  Lat.)  Swimming 

1 above ; duating  on  the  surface. 

I could  abaka  It  with  the  tupermatoKi  meastmora. — 

1 

i StTERRATATIOR,  BU-pcr>na<ta‘'sbnn,  t.  The  act 
of  floating  on  the  surface  of  a fluiiL 

Supernatural,  su-per-^nat'u-ral,  a.  Being  be- 
yond or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of  nature; 
miraculous. 

SuPBRNATURAUiaw,  su-per-nat'u-ral-lxin,  $ He 
[ state  of  being  supematuraL 

SuPERNATURALLT,  su-per-nat'a-nil-le,  otf.  In  a 
i manner  exceeding  tbe  esUblUhed  course  or  laws 
1 of  nature. 

{ SuPEBNATURALNRaa,  su-per-nat'n-ral-nes.  1*.  The 
state  or  quality  of  belitg  beyond  the  power  or  oe. 
dinory  laws  of  nature. 

ScPEnNi’MERARY,  su-pcr-nu'mer-a-re,  a.  (am/w- 
oumermVe,  Fr.)  Exceeding  the  number  stated  or 
prescribed;  exceeding  a necessary,  a usual,  or 
round  nuntber a.  a person  or  thing  beyond  the 
number  stated,  or  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  usuaL 

SUPERPARTICULAII,  su-per-par-tik'u-lar,  a.  {iuper 
and  particular.)  Koting  a ratio  when  the  excess 
of  the  greater  term  is  a unit,  as  that  of  I to  2,  or 
of  7 to  8. 

StrERPARTiENT,  su-per-pdr  shent,  a.  (ntper,  and 
partio.  Lah)  Koting  a ratio  when  the  excess  of 
a greater  term  is  more  than  a unit,  as,  S to  5,  or 
7 to  10. 

1 Superplant,  su'per-plant,  s.  A plant  growing  on 
1 another  plant.— Ob^lete.  We  now  use  Parasite 
or  Epyphite  for  such  a plant. 

SUPERPLUSAOB,  8U-p«r-pla.s'i^e,  $.  (taper,  and 
! plus,  Lah)  That  which  b more  than  enough; 

1 excess. — Surplusage  U the  word  now  used. 

1 SrPBRPONDEBATE,  8U-per-pon'der*ate,  p.  a.  (tuper, 

\ and  pondero,  I weigh,  Lai.)  To  weigh  over  and 
1 above. — Not  used. 

1 Superpose,  au-per-poxe',  c.  a.  (fttjw",  and  potitutj 
1 Lat.)  To  lay  upon,  as  one  rock  on  another. 

SrPERPOsiTios,  su-per*po-xish'un,  s.  A placing 
above;  a lying  or  being  situated  above  or  npou 
something  else. 

SuPERPRAiSE,  su-per-praxe',  r.  a.  To  praise  beyond 
measure. 

To  rijw,  and  swear,  and  mpfrjfmitr  my  parts, 

. WIteu  1 am  sura  you  hats  ms  with  your  b^rts.— 

1 

1 Scr  KBPROPORTION,  su-per-pro-pawr'Nhiin,  t,  (tujter 

1 and  itnipartion.)  Overptu*  of  pmp'i'lirm. 

^UPKRPI  KGATION,  su-per-pur-ga'shuu,  a.  (super 
and  purg  ition  ) More  purgation  than  b snfRcieot. 

SUPERUEFLECTION,  sn-per-re-flek'shun,  a.  (mper 
and  lygiectian,)  Tbe  reflection  of  an  image  re- 
flected 

Srpf.RREWART>,  ro-per-re-wawrd',  v.  a.  (attper  and 
rewYinA)  To  reward  to  exceu. 

Superroyal,  su-per-roy'al,  a.  Larger  than  royal ; 
a name  given  to  paper  of  certain  dimensions. 

St'PEKSAl.iKNCT,  su-pcr-sal'e-en-se,  a.  (super,  and 
ta/io,  I leap,  Lat.)  The  act  of  leaping  upon. — 
Not  in  use. 

Scpersaliemt,  8u-per-sare-«nt,  a.  Leaping  npon. 

SoPERSALT,  Bu'pcr-sawlt,  a.  (a»/wr  and  ao/t)  A 
salt  in  which  there  b an  exccM  uf  the  add,  as  a 
tubtali  b one  with  an  excess  of  the  base.  These 
clasnes  of  salts  are  now  more  eominonlv  dbtin- 

’ gubhed  by  the  prefixes  M and  dt,  as,  the  hitartrate 
of  potash,  the  dirkrormUe  of  lead  These  expree- 
siona  are  preferable  on  account  of  being  more  preebe. 

SUPBRSATURATB.  su-per-sat'u-rate,  v.  a.  (viper  and 
taturate. ) To  saturate  to  excess. 

SupBRSATUBATiON,  sa-per-sat-u>ra'shun,  a.  The 
operation  of  adding  beyond  satantioa,  or  tbe  state 
of  being  rapenaturated. 

SuPBBRCAPULAR,  su-per-akap'u-lar,  a.  (vq>er  and 
sea/Mifrrr.)  Placed  above  t^  scapula. 

Superscribe,  su’per-skribe,  r,  a.  (super,  and  seriho,  ' 
I write,  Lat.)  To  write  or  engrtive  on  the  top, 
outside,  or  surface,  or  to  write  the  name  or  addreaa 
of  one  on  tbe  outside  or  cover. 

Superscription,  su-per-skrip'sbtin,  a.  Tbe  act 
of  supersciibing ; that  which  is  superscribed;  an 
impression  of  letters  on  coins. 

Supbrsboclar,  so-per-sek'u-lar,  a.  (tujter  and 
secular.)  Being  above  the  world  or  secular  things. 

Superheoe,  8U*per-sede',  r.  <i,  (tujterstdeo,  from 
super,  and  sedeo,  I sit,  Lat.)  Literally,  to  set 
above— lienee,  to  come  in  the  place  of;  to  make 
void,  inefficadons,  or  naeless,  by  superior  power ; 
to  set  aside ; to  sttspeud. 

SuPBRBEDBAS,  su-per-se'de-as,  s.  In  Law,  a writ 
that  lies  in  a great  many  cases,  and  signifies  in 
general  a command  to  stay  some  ordinary  proceed- 
ings at  law,  on  good  cause  shown,  which  other- 
wise ought  to  proceed. — IMlg. 

ScPEnsEDURE,  su-per-se'dnrv,  s.  The  art  of  su- 
perseiling,  ss  tbe  eupersedure  of  trial  by  juiy. 

SuPERSENStiiLE,  su-per-sen'ae-bl,  a.  (super  and 
sensible.)  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses;  above 
the  natural  powers  of  perception. 

SUPERSENSUAL,  su-per-sen'su-al,  a.  (super  and 
sensunL)  Above  the  senses. 

SupERflKRncEADLE,  BU-per-ser'vb-a-bl,  a.  (super  * 
and  seniceable.)  Over-oflicious;  doing  more 
than  is  required  or  desired. 

A slnsi^eaxlng,  npereeiTicsahl^’,  finical  rogue.— ALtJb. 

SUPKRSEaaiON,  sn-per-ses'shun,  $.  The  act  of  ; 
aupers4*fling. 

SUPP.RSTXTION,  su-per-stioh'un,  i.  (Frenrfi ; sa/ier-  1 
stitin,  Lat.)  Excessive  exactness  or  rigour  in  re- 
ligious Opinions  or  practice ; extreme  and  unnecas-  j 
sary  scruples  In  the  observance  of  religious  rites 
not  commanded,  or  of  points  of  minor  importance ; j 
excess  or  extravagance  in  religion ; the  doing  of  ' 
things  not  reqoh^  by  Ood,  or  abstainmg  from 
things  not  fnrl^den ; the  belief  of  what  b absurd,  ^ 
or  belief  without  evidence ; false  religion  or  false  , 
worship;  rite  or  practice  pmeeeditig  from  excess  1 
of  flcmplrs  in  mligion : exc*«aive  nic«>ty ; belief  in  > 
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SUrERSTlTIONIST— SUPERVENTION. 


SUPERVISAL— SUPPLE. 


1 > tbc  direct  agBncj  oi  superior  powers  in  oertAin  ex- 
I*  traordinuj  or  singiiUr  erents^  or  in  omens  or 
i prognostics. 

I SL’PERSTTriONiffT,  so-pcT-stuh'un-ist,  s.  One  ad- 
dicted to  snperaritioD. 

i ScPERSTiTiuuSf  su-per-ftbk'us,  a.  (sup*r$tUwtx, 

■ ¥r.m^)«r»titiotu»,lML')  Addicted  to  supnstition; 

I proee^ng  from  or  manifestiiig  sopentition ; scru- 
j poloos  bejoDd  need.  In  Law,  tt^tHtiotu  cue, 

i tbe  use  of  land  for  a religious  purpose,  or  by  a 

' nBjpous  corporation. 

‘ ScpEUATiTiousLY,  su-por-Rtish'as-le,  ad.  In  a 
' superstitious  manner;  with  excessive  exaetnesa 
• or  scruple;  with  extrense  credulity  in  regard  to 
\ the  agency  of  superior  beings  in  extracvdlnary 
events. 

SiTPEBSTiTtocsxEas,  sn-pcr-stisb'us-Des,  s.  Sn- 
perstidon. 

Sdpebstbaix,  so-per-strsne',  r.  a,  (m/wr  and 
Strom.)  To  overstrain  or  stretch.— ‘Little  used. 
SoP£K8TRAT0ii,  su-per-strn'tuin,  s.  (^tuper  and 
I ttnUum.)  A striituin  or  layer  above  another,  or 
r resting  on  something  else. 

St  PER8TRCCT,  8u-(ier- strukt',  v.  a,  ( siiperstruo^ 
j from  saper,  and  i/ruo,  1 build,  I Uy,  Lat)  To 
I build  upon ; to  erect. 

' This  is  tbe  only  proper  basis  on  wbfdi  to  mperttma 
I ; first  inoooeoey,  aad  then  virtue.— ^ CAr. 

I SiTPERRTBucTioit,  8u-per-stmk'shun,\  s.  Anodl-I 
i:  SUPBRSTRUCTURE,  su-per-stmk'tnrs,/  Ace  raised 
on  anything ; an  erection  disdnet  from  its  fbunda- 
] tion. 

SUPERSTRUCTITB,  su-per-struk'tiT,  o»  Bnilt  or 
erected  on  something  else. 

I So  PERSUBSTXXTIAL.,  su-iier-tub-stsn'sbal,  a.  (super 
j and  mhsUtntiaL)  More  than  substaothd ; being 
I snore  than  substuos. 

■ Slpkrsulpuate,  su-per-surfute,  s.  A sulpbats 

with  a greater  numbtf  of  eqoivaJents  of  add  than 
it  baa  id  the  base. 

StTBRarLPHURETTED,  fn-pCT-suI'fti-iet-ted,  o. 
Consisting  of  a greater  number  of  equivalents  of 
sulphur  than  cf  the  bsse  with  which  the  sulphur 
is  combined. 

St'PBRTERRBirK,  su-psr-ter-«ne',  a.  (super  and  (er- 
I mis.)  Being  sbtm  the  ground,  or  above  the 
earth. 

i SuPBBTBRRBflTRlAi.,  8Q-per-ter-«8'tre-al,4B.  Being 
I above  tbe  world  or  what  pertains  to  it. 

^ ScPEBTOMic,  sn-per-ton'ik,  #.  (super,  above,  and 
I loaws,  a tone.  Let.)  In  Music,  the  second  above 

I tbe  key  note.  From  its  being  a comma  higher  in 

the  major  scale  than  in  the  relative  minor,  it  is, 
in  theory,  considered  a variable  sound. 

I Bupertragical,  su-per-tng'e-kal,  a.  Tragical  to 
I excess. 

, Sgpkrvacarbous,  so-per-va-ka'i^ufl,  a.  (swper- 
nuornnis,  Lat.)  Superfluous;  needless;  uune- 
cessaiy. 

SL'P£RVACAKBor«LT,  su-per-va-ka'ne-QS-le,  ad. 

I Needlessly. 

1 SupERVACAKEonSKBsa,  sn-per-va-ka'ne-us-ncR,  $. 

' Neediessneas. 

I'  ScPERVERE,  su-per-vene',  s.  n.  (super,  and  reneo, 

I come,  LaL)  To  come  ujton  ns  something  rxtra- 
I neoos  or  additional ; to  come  upon ; to  happen. 

|j  Sdpervexibrt,  ra-per-ve'ne-ent,  a.  Coming  upon, 

•'  as  somsthing  addidonal  or  extraneons. 

Sdprrtkxtiox,  su-per-ven'ahun,  s.  The  act  of 
I saperveniDg. 
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SiTPEBTiBAL,  su-pef-vi'tal,  \ s.  The  act  of  over- 
Sgpervisiom,  sn-per-vizh'un, / sodng;  inspectioa; 
snperintendenoe. 

SuPBBvisK,  sn-per-vite',  r,  a.  (super,  and  risws, 
from  videOy  I sec,  Lat.)  To  oversee  for  direction ; 
to  superintend ; to  inspect s.  iuspoctioo.— Ob- 
eolets  AS  a noun. 

That  on  tbe  npmnse,  no  Msure  bated, 

Ko  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 

My  bead  shonld  be  cut  o(l.—S)taks. 
SOPBBTISOR,  au-per-vi'*ur,  t.  An  overseer;  an 
inspector ; a superintendent ; a superior  officer  in 
the  excise. 

ScPBRVivB,  au-per-vive',  u.  a.  (super,  and  riw,  I 
live,  Lat.)  To  live  beyond;  to  outlive. 

StrPUf ATiON,  sn-pe-na'shon,  s.  The  act  of  toning 
tbs  palm  of  tbe  hand  upwards  by  rotating  the 
radius  npoo  the  ulna ; the  act  of  lying,  or  state  of 
being  laid,  with  the  face  upwards 
Sdpixatob,  su'pe-nay-tur,  s.  In  Anatomy,  the 
name  given  to  those  muscles  which  turn  tbe  palm 
of  the  band  upwarda. 

SuPlXB,  sn-pine',  a.  (sipwus,  Lat)  Lying  on  the 
back  with  tbs  face  npwar^  opposed  to  prone ; 
leaoiag  backwards,  or  inclining  with  exposure  to 
the  sun ; 

If  the  vine 

On  rising  ground  be  plaood  on  hills  supins.— Hrydcn. 
negligent;  heedless;  indolent;  thoughtlsea;  mat* 
tsntive. 

Supine,  bu'iws,  «.  (sipsmm,  Lat)  In  Grammar, 
a word  ibvmbg  a verb,  or  a modification  of  a 
verb. 

SuPDlBLT,  n-pins'l^  ad.  With  the  face  upwards ; 
indolently;  drowsily;  in  a heedless,  thoughtless 

I stats. 

j SupiNEMBSa,  sn-ptns'nss,  s.  A lying  with  tbe  face 
I upwards;  indolence:  dirowsiness;  beedleasness. 
SuPUfiTT,  n-pine's-te,  «.  Supincoesa. — Not  in 

Qseu 

Sdppaob,  SDp'page,  s.  That  which  may  be  supped ; | 
pottage. — Not  in  use. 

SCPPALPATIOII,  sup-pal-pa'shnn,  s.  (ntppalpor,  I 
from  «w6,  and  paipoty  I stroke,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  enticing  by  soft  words.— Not  used.  \ 

SupPABABiTATioir,  sop-par-as-e-ta'shun,  $.  (tvp-  \ 
paragUoTy  Lst)  Tbe  act  of  flattering  merely  to  , 
gain  favonr.  i 

SUPPARASITB,  snp-par'a-aite,  V.  a.  To  flatter;  to 
cajole.  I 

SupPBDAMBoua,  sup-pe-da'ne-na,  a.  (su6,  and  pcs,  { 
the  foot,  Lat.)  &ing  under  the  feet. 
SuFPEDiTATE,  sop-ped'e-tate,  r.  a.  {guppedilOy  Lat.) 
To  supply. — Ob^lete. 

Whosoever  Is  able  to  tupptdiUUe  all  things  to  the  saf- 
flelng  of  all,  most  have  an  iaflirite  puver. — /barron. 

SUPPRDITATIOH,  8ttp-ped*e-ta'shun.  $.(^suppeditatiOy 
Lst)  Supply;  aid  affi>rd<-d. — Little  used. 

SUPPKR,  Bup'pur,  t,  (gouper,  Fr.)  Tbe  evening 
meal 

SupPERLKSS,  sop'pnr-lea,  a.  Wanting  supper; 
bring  without  supper. 

ScpPLANt,  RDp-plant',  V.  a.  (tt^fanier,  Fr.  ju/p- 
p/anlo,  Lat)  To  remove  or  displace  by  strata- 
gem; to  displace  and  take  the  place  of;  to  over- 
throw; to  undermine. 

SUPPLAKTATION,  sup-phm-U'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
supplanting. 

SuPi’LANTER.  sap-pIaiiHur,  s.  One  who  snpplaota. 
Bupplb,  sup  pi,  a.{soiq>Uy  Fr.)  Pliaot;  flexible; 
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SUPPLKLY—SUPPUCATOnV. 


SUPPLIER— SUPPOSED. 


I yielding;  compliant;  bending  to  the  buuiour  of 
j otbera;  fawning;  that  makes  pliant; 
h Kach  part  deprived  of  government 

1 ShAll  tUif,  and  sUrk^  ami  cold  appear,  as  death.— 

.VAai«. 

i V.  n.  to  make  supple; — o.  n.  to  become  supple. 

» Svi*Pi,EX.T, sup'pl-le, wi.  Softly;  pliantly;  mildly, 
i Supplement,  aup'ple*m«nt,  $.  (French,  wupp^e- 
i mentom,  from  and  pZm,  I All,  Ijit.)  Literally, 

I a supply ; hence,  an  addition  to  anything  by  which 
its  defects  are  supplied,  and  it  U made  moro  full 
and  complete:  usi>d  particulariy  of  an  addition  to 
a book  or  paper;  store  or  supply. — Obsoleto  in 
this  sense. 

We  had  not  spent 

Oiir  mddte  vine  a iklpboard;  tuppirmnu 

Of  largo  sort,  each  mao  to  his  veasel  drew.— CAepsiM. 

' In  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  the  supplement  of 
I oa  arc  or  angle  is  what  it  wants  of  1 80** o.  a, 

I ( to  add  something  to  a writing,  &c.,  with  a view 

I of  nmdering  it  more  complete. 

. Supplemental,  sup-ple-meu'tnl,  \ a.  Addi- 
}'  Supplementary,  sup-plc-men'tar-e,  / tional ; 
It  added  to  supply  what  is  wanted.  In  Zoology, 

I I suppletnetUary  is  applied  by  Cuvier  to  one  of  the 
six  osseous  pieces  which  oousritute  the  branch  of 

! I the  lower  jaw  in  birds  and  reptiles. 

I'  Suppleness,  sap'pUnes,  s.  Pliancy;  ftexibility; 

1 1 the  quality  of  Mng  easily  bent. 

I < SUPFLETORT,  BQp'ple-tur-e,  a.  (ntppUa,  I snpply, 

\ Lat.)  Supplying  deficiendea.  SuppleUny  outh^ 

I I an  oath  given  by  the  judge  to  the  plaintiff  or  de> 
fendant,  upon  half  proof  already  made ; this  being 

I joined  to  the  half  proof,  supplies  and  given  suffi* 

: dent  power  to  the  judge  to  condemn  or  absolve. — 

I Strange  i — I.  that  which  is  to  supply  what  U 

I wanted. 

SuPi‘LiAi.,sap>pIi'al,«.  Theactof supplying.— Not 

1 use<L 

\ Sl'FPLIANCE,  anp-pli'ans,  a.  Continuauoe. — Not 
|<  in  use. 

Suppliant,  snp-pli'ant,  a.  (French,  from  suppUer^ 

J to  entreat,  supplico^  Lat.)  Entreating;  besce<rh- 
! ing : supplicating  ; asking  earnestly  and  submis> 
|:  sively;  manifestmg  entreaty ; expressive  of  humble 

j-  supplication; 

I Ta  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  supptutiu  knee.— .ViKoa. 
'l  — a humble  petitioner;  one  who  entreats  sob- 
' ' miasively. 

I ^ SuPPLiANTLT,  sap'pli-ant-le,  ad.  In  a submissive 
or  suppliant  nuumer. 

SCPPUCAXT,  sup'ple-kant,  a.  {suppHoanSy  I..at.) 
Entreating;  a^ing  submissively; — s.  one  who 
entreats ; a peritiunor  wlio  asks  earnestly  and  sub- 
ml'aively. 

,,  Supplicate,  lup'ple-kate,  v.  a.  (st$ppUeoy  Lat.) 
' To  entreat  for;  to  seek  by  earnest  prayer;  to  nd- 

' I dress  ill  prayer.  In  Law,  supplictrit,  a mandatory 

; writ  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  King's  liench  or 

t Cliancery,  to  compel  a justice  to  give  security  of 

I peace  to  a party  wbn  is  in  bodily  dani^er. 
Supplication,  sup-pie -ka'ahnn,  s.  (French;  stip^ 

I I plicatio,  LaL)  Entreaty;  humble  and  earnest 

^ prayer  in  worship ; petition ; earnest  requesL  In 

Roman  Antiquity,  a solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
I gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  when  all  the  temples 
1 were  opened,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  fre- 
||  quently  placed  in  public  u{>on  couches,  the  |>eople 
It  offering  up  to  them  thanksgirings  and  prayers, 
j SrPPLlCATORT,  sup'ple-kay-tur-e.  n.  C'ontaintiig 
|l  s^jlication;  humble  and  submissive  in  request. 


-I 


.Supplier,  sup-pli'ur,  a.  One  who  sappUea.  | 

Supplies,  Bup-plize',  Things  supplied  in  snf- 

ficiency.  In  British  polities,  money  granted  by  i 
parliament  for  public  expenditure.  ^ I 

Supply,  sup-pU',  r.  a.  {suppleo,  Lat  ntppleer,  Fr. 
sup/diry  Span,  supplire,  Ital.)  To  fill  up  as  any  { 
deficiency  occurs ; to  furnish  with  what  is  wanted; 
to  afford  or  furnish  aith  a sufficiency;  to  serve 
instead  of;  to  give;  to  bring  or  furnish;  to  fill 
vacant  room; — s.  relief  of  want;  aid;  snpport  I 
SUPPLYMENT,  sop-pU'ment,  a.  A furnishing.—  ^ 
Obsolete. 

I will  never  fail 

Beginning,  nor  tMppljfpteHt.-~Shaia. 

Support,  sup-porto',  v.  a.  (supportery  Fr.  supporto, 
from  iti&,  and  porio,  I carr}*,  Lot)  To  bev;  to 
sustain  ; to  prop ; to  endure  without  being  over- 
come; to  uphold;  to  vindicate;— s.  Che  act  of 
supporting ; the  state  of  being  supported ; that  ; 
wliidi  sup|xirts;  maintenance;  aupply. 
Supportable,  sup-porte'a-bl,  a.  (French.)  That 
may  be  upheld  or  sustained;  that  may  be  borne 
or  endured;  tolerable;  that  can  be  maintained. 
SuppoRT.vBLBNEsa,  sup-porte'a-bl-ncs,  «.  The 
state  of  being  tolerable.  ^ 

, Supportably,  snp-porte’a-ble,  ad.  In  a support-  t 
able  manner.  | 

SUPPOKTANCE,  sup-porte'ans,  ) a Mainten-  ' 
SupPORTATION,  sup-pore-U'shun,'- anoe;  support.  > 
SuppobtmenT,  sup-porte'meut,  ^ — Ol^lete. 

Qlve  some  supportanoe  to  the  bemiin;;  twisrs.— NAois.  ^ 
The  firm  promises  aivd  npporUUuiMS  of  a faithful  Gc<d.  - 
—Itp.  ffaU. 

Not  taking  effinct  by  the  wpporisunt  of  Spain.— WotUm.  j 
Supported,  sup-porte'ed,  p.  pari.  EndnnMl ; up- 
held ; borne,  lii  Ilenildry,  st^fporied  of  the  pale.y  \ 
applied  to  a beast  which  is  drawn  upon  the  pale 
of  an  escutcheon. 

Supporter,  sup-porte'ur,  s.  One  who  supports  or  - 1 
maintmna;  that  which  supports;  a sustoiner;  a i! 
defender ; one  who  maintains  or  helps  to  carry  on  ; , 
an  advocate;  an  adherenL  In  Heraldry,  tup-  < 
porters  are  the  figures  placed  on  each  side  * j I 
shield.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  name  given  to  the 
knee-picces  of  oak  timber  under  the  cat-heads. 
Supportful,  sup-porte'ful,  a.  Abounding  with 
support. — Not  us^  J 

Upon  the  Eotian  cod's  tupportftU  viogs.— 

Ulr./er 

SuppobtlSSS,  snp-porteles  o*  Having  no  su|>fx»rt.  ' 
Scpposable,  8U|»  po*e'a-bl,  a.  (from  Sup;»o!«?,) 
Tlist  may  Im  supposed ; that  may  be  imagined  to  | 
exist.  J 

SUPPOSAL,  snp-pose'al,  a.  (from  Suppose.)  P«i«i-  j 
tion  without  proof;  the  imagining  of  soinetbiJig  , 
to  exist ; supposition.  ‘ | 

Suppose,  sup-poie',  v.  «.  (svppotery  Fr.  tuppono,  . 
from  *i»6,  and  ponOy  I pu^  I.at.)  Uler  dly,  to  ’ 
place  nnder,  as  for  something  to  stand  upon ; to  | 
lay  down  without  proof,  as  a foundation  fur  the  > 
erection  of  consequences  ; to  admit  without  proof ; 
to  iinagine  ; to  believe  without  exaininalion ; to 
require  as  previous;  in  an  old  special  bat  literal  { 
sense,  to  put  one  tlimg  fraudulently  in  place  of 
another; — i.  supposition;  position  without  proof. 
—Obsolete  as  a noun.  , 

Is  Kgypt’s  safvty,  and  the  k1n;fs.  and  jour's,  | 
Fit  to  bs  trusted  on  s hare  nHppost 
That  be  U honest 

SupposKr),  snp-poide',  part.  a.  Laid  down  or 
imagined  aa  true;  imagined;  believed;  received 
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SrriKKSlTION— SUrRACRETACEOUS. 


SUPRADECOMPOVKD-SUR. 


M true.  In  MusiCt  $vppo$td  bast^  the  bats  of  a 
chord  when  it  is  not  the  root  of  the  oominon 
chord,  or  hsnnonio  triad:  it  is  also  aoinetiines 
called  the  bass  of  the  barroonio  triacL 

SuPFoaiTloIf,  stip-'po-tish'un,  t.  Positioti  laid 
down;  hjpotheius;  iinugiuation  yet  unproved; 
belief  witboat  full  evidence.  In  hlu«ic,  the  use  of 
two  successive  notes  of  equal  valao  as  to  time,  one 
of  which  being  a discoid,  supposes  tbe  other  a 
concord. 

SurPosiTiONAL,  tQp-pO'aUb'nn>al,  a.  Ilypothe- 
ticaL 

SuproaiTiTloua,  snp-pox>e-ti>-h^is,  n.  (itfppcmd- 
fiM,  Lat.)  Put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  character 
belonpng  to  another ; nut  genoine. 

Sl'PPOsmTlouBLT,  Bup-pos-e-tishus-lc,  u(f.  Hy- 
pothetically ; by  supposition. 

SurroaiTiTiOL'SKESS,  su)>-poa*o-tish'us-nc8,  s.  'Die 
state  of  bang  sapposititioos. 

St'PPOSlTlVE,  snp-poz'o-tiv,  a.  Sopposed;  includ- 
ing or  implying  supposition ; — s.  a word  dciiuting 
or  implying  supposition. 

SuPPOSiTORT,  snp-pos'e-tar-«,  #.  In  I’harmncy,  a 
medicated  solid,  formerly  of  s conical  or  ublung 
sh.ipe,  ititrodoccd  into  tlic  rrctum. 

Suppress,  eup-prea',  v.  a.  {tupptimo^  nupitresnu^ 
from  stti,  and  prtmo^  I press,  Juit.)  To  overpower 
and  crush ; to  restrain  from  discloetire ; to  sto[i ; 
to  stifle;  to  keep  in;  to  retain  without  making 
public. 

SrPPREaaiOK,  rop-pre*h'un,  $.  (French ; tupprtMno, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  suppmudun;  the  state  being 
suppressed.  In  Gramin.Hr  and  Composition,  omis- 
siou,  as  the  suppression  of  a word  or  letter.  In 
Patiiulogy,  the  stoppage  of  a natural,  continued, 
periodic,  or  critical  erncu.Htiun,  as  of  tbe  per- 
spiration, of  hemorrhoids,  &c. 

Gui'PUKiiBiVE,  snp-prvs'kiv,  a.  Tending  to  sup- 
press; subduing;  concealing. 

Si'PPREBBOB,  Bup-pres  sur,  a.  One  who  suppresses. 

Suppurate,  sup'pu-rate,  r.  n.  (st^turo,  from  av6, 
and  pm,  pvris,  pus,  Lat.)  To  generate  pus,  as, 
a bml  or  abaceas  tuppuraUa  a.  to  cause  to 
suppurate. 

Si'i’i'i'RATiO!(,  »up-pn-ra'shnn,  *.  (French,  fvpptt- 
rtttio,  IjiL)  In  ratliolng^,  the  morbid  action  by 
which  pus  is  generated  in  inflammatory  tiunoors; 
the  m.Htter  pitduced  by  suppuration. 

Suppurative,  sup'pu-rsy-tiT,  a.  rromoting  sup- 
puration ; tending  to  suppurate; — a.  a remedy 
which  promotes  suppuration. 

SuPPUTATloir,  SDp-pu-ta'sboD,  A (nppuiatio,  from 
a<*6,  and  puto,  I think,  Lat.)  It^koning  upon 
aupposition;  account;  computation. 

SUPPUTK,  sup-pute',  V.  a.  {ttijf/mto,  Lat.)  To  com- 
pute; to  r^oo  upon  supposition. — Obsolete. 

Supra,  su'pra.  A Latin  preposition  signifying 
aitove,  over,  or  btifond,  used  in  compositiuii. 

SuPRA-AElLLAur,  BU-pni-ak'sil-lar-e,  a.  {tmpra 
sod  oxiV.)  In  Botany,  growing  above  the  aul 
inserted  above  the  axil,  as  a peduncle. 

SuPRACILiART,  sa-pra-sil'e-ar-e,  a.  {npra,  and 
cilium,  tbe  eyebrow,  Let.)  Sitnated  above  the 
eyebrow. 

SupRACOSTAL,  SD-pni-kos'tal,  <1.  (attpra  and  cottal.) 
Above  the  ribs;  applied  to  the  twelve  small  tri 
angular  fasciculi  of  moscnlar  fibres,  which  extend 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dors;il  %crte- 
hne  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  ribs  bchm*. 

ScpRACRSTACEOUS,  su-pra-kro-ta'shus,  a.  (sejvra 


and  crtiaceoH*.')  Placed  above  the  chalk.  In 
Geology,  applied  to  rocks  of  tertiary  deposition, 
as  being  superimposed  on  the  cretaceous  or  chalk 
formation,  when  both  occur  ti^ether. 

SuPKADECOMPouRD,  sn-pra-df-kom'pownd,  a.  (su- 
pra and  decompoftruL)  More  than  decompound; 
thrice  compound.  A tiipnufeoompoimd  leaf  is 
when  a petiole,  divided  several  times,  conneets 
many  leaflets,  each  part  forming  a deoompooud 
leaf. 

ScPKAPOLIACEors,  su-prs-fo-Ie-a^shus,  a.  (mpra, 
and  Jidhttn,  a leaf,  Let.)  In  Botany,  inserted  into 
the  stem  above  the  le^  or  petiole,  or  axil,  as  a 
peduncle  or  flower. 

Suprahyoid,  su-pra-hi'oyd,  a.  Situated  above  the 
hyoid  bone,  as  the  suprahyoid  muscles. 

SuPRALAi'BARiAN,  sn-pra-lap-sa'rc-an.  s.  (supra, 
and  lapsus,  a fall,  Lat.)  One  who  maintains  that 
the  fail  of  Adam,  with  all  its  pernicious  ronse- 
qnenccs,  was  pred<’^tinated  ^in  all  eternity,  and 
that  our  first  parents  had  no  liberty  of  will. 

Sl'PRaiapbarian,  ao-pm-lap-sa're-an,)  a.  Anto- 

ScPBAr.AP8ART,  su-pra-Iap'sxr-e,  / cedent  to 
the  apostacy  of  Adam, 

SuPRAMUKDAKB,  sn-pra-mnn'dsne,  a.  (supra,  and 
the  world,  I.At)  Bring  or  situated  above 
the  world,  or  above  onr  system. 

SuPRAKATtrRALiSM,  su-prB-nat'u-ral-izni,  s.  The 
state  of  bring  su)>ematura1,  or  the  doctrine  tliat 
maintains  supematoral  events. 

SupRARATURALlBT,  su-pra-nat'n-ral-ist,  s.  In 
German  Thoology,  one  belonging  to  a middle  party 
of  divines,  bolding  opinions  between  those  of  the 
Rationalists  and  those  of  the  evangelical  party. 

SuTRAORntTAi.,  su-prs-awr'be-tul,  ) a,  (supra 

SupiiAORDiTAB,  su-pra-awr'be-tar,  > and  or- 

SupRAORRiTAnY,  sn-pra-swT'be-tsr-s,  ) bit.)  Be- 
ing above  tbe  orbit  of  the  eye.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  an  artery  sent  off  by  tbe  ophtlinlmic 
along  the  superior  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  pasring 
through  tbe  supraorbitary  foramen. 

SUPRAKKNAL.  su-pra-ro'nnl,  a.  (supra  and  rrttal.) 
Above  tho  kidneys ; ajiplicd  to  two  capsules  so 
situated. 

SUPRABCAPULART,  Bu-pra-sknp'u-lar-e,  a.  (si^^ro 
and  scapnla.)  Bring  above  tlio  scapula. 

ScPRAsriROUB,  SQ-pra-spi'nos,  a.  (supra  and  spin- 
ous.) Above  the  spine  of  the  scapula ; appli^  tu 
porta  or  organs  so  situated,  as  the  suprujqnuous 
muscle. 

SuPRABPIMI'B,  su-pra-spi'nua,  s,  A muscle  arising 
from  above  tbe  sjnne  of  the  scapula,  and  inserted 
into  the  bumeros.  It  raises  the  arm,  dec. 

SUPUATULOAR,  su-pra-vul'gar,  a.  Being  above  Ute 
vulgar  or  common  people. 

Supremacy,  su-pre'ina-se,  s.  State  of  being  su- 
preme, as  in  the  highest  station  of  power;  highest 
authority  or  power.  Oath  of  mpremacy,  an  oath 
which  acknowledges  tbe  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  reoonuccs  or 
abjures  the  pretended  suprema<7  of  the  nope. 

Supreme,  su-preem',  a.  (suprtmus,  Lat)  High- 
est in  authority:  holding  the  highest  place  in 
govemn«ont  or  power;  highest;  greatest;  most 
excellent  It  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in  a 
bad  scn.He,  as  supreme  folly. 

Supremely,  so-preemle,  ad.  With  (bo  highest 
anthority;  in  the  highest  degree ; to  tbe  utmost 
extent 

Suit,  6ur.  A prefix  from  tbe  French,  confnrtei’. 
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St’RADDITION— SURCULATE.  SURCULATION— SURGE.  , 

from  n^pra,  or  mper^  Latin,  and  eicniWng  orer,  | ScRCOLATIONfSar-ku-U'shan,#.  Theactof  pmning.  \ 


I j above,  bejond,  npoD.  In  Law,  aur  cui  m vita,  a 

I writ  that  laj  for  the  heir  of  a woman  whose  hoa- 

ij  band  had  aliened  her  land  in  fee,  and  she  omitted 

i to  bring  the  writ  of  ctd  m vita  for  the  recovery 

I I thereof ; in  which  case  the  heir  might  have  this 
1 1 writ  againat  the  tenant  after  her  deoeaae. — 

1 1 CoweL 

I ' Stniaoomoif,  rar-ad<diah'iiD,  $.  (mt  and  addition,) 
Something  added  to  the  naine.~Obeolcte. 

! ' He  served  with  glory  and  admir'd  euemw, 

So  gained  the  tmradditiom  Leooatua.— 

I SuSAB. — See  Serai 

ScRAL,  ao'nd,  a.  (mra,  Lat.)  Being  in  or  pertain* 

’ I ing  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

SusAScB,  su'rmna,  a.  Warrant;  aecority;  aaaor* 

1 ance. — Obsolete. 

I Give  some  awntaer  that  tboa  art  revenge; 

Slab  them,  or  tear  tbon  oo  tby  chariot  wheels.— 

I StJRBASB,  anrlwae,  t.  In  Architecture,  the  series 
of  mouldings  above  the  base  of  a room,  or  the  oor- 
I ' nice  of  the  dada 

t Si'RBASEMBXT,  sar-baxe'meot,  s.  In  Architectnre, 

I f the  trait  of  any  arch  -or  vault  which  describes  a 
I portion  of  an  ellipse. 

SURHATB,  surlxate,  r.  a.  (aoboOre,  Ital.)  To  bruise 

* or  batter  the  feet  by  travelling ; 

Chalky  land  asrhoica  and  spoils  oxen's  fiMt— JUbrtMwr. 

I to  harass ; to  fatigue. 

I SUBBATIKO,  sar>ba'ting,  a.  A tenn  used  by  old 

I farriers  fen*  inflsmmsHon  of  the  foot. 

StniDBATi  surl>ect,\  w,  , , vt  . • 

SURMT.  “ ’“«■ 

SuRBEi),  Burlmd,  r.  o.  (aur  and  bod.)  To  set  edge- 
wise, as  a stone,  that  is,  in  a position  different 
from  whai  it  had  in  the  quarry. 

SracBASB,  sor-seea',  n.  n.  (avr,  and  cesser,  to  cease, 
LaL)  To  cease;  to  stop;  to  be  at  the  end;  to 
leave  off*;  to  practise  no  longer ; to  refriun  hnaJly ; 
So  pray'd  he  while  an  angel'a  voice  ftnm  high 
Bade  him  nrc$a*t  to  Importane  the  aky. — Hartt. 

—S'.  0.  to  stop ; to  cause  to  cease a.  cessation. 
—Obsolete. 

St'UcliAROB,  snr>tshdij',  r.  a.  (svreAorper,  Fr.  svr 
and  cMarge.)  To  overload ; to  overcharge.  In 
Law,  to  overstock ; to  put  more  cattle  into  a com-  I 
moo  than  the  people  has  a right  to  do,  or  more 
than  the  herbage  will  sustain an  excessive 
load  or  burden. 

I ScMOff  arobr,  sur-tshdr'jur,  s.  One  who  overloads 

I I or  overstooka. 

■ ■ SURCIKOLE,  sor-atn'gl,  s.  (tor,  and  emff%Uum,  a belt, 
Lat.)  A beh,  baud,  or  girth,  which  passes  over  I 
a saddle  or  the  like,  on  a horse's  back,  to  bind  it ! 
fast ; the  girdle  with  which  clergymen  bind  their 
I cassocks. 

; ScuciNULBD,  sur-sin'gid,  a.  Girt ; bound  with  a 
surcingle. 

Si  RCLE,  surlil,  s.  (surcaAia,  Lot.)  A little  shoot ; 
a twig;  a sucker;  psrticul.'irly,  the  stem  of  mosses, 
or  the  shoot  which  boars  the  leaves. 

SURCOAT,  surlcoto,  i.  (aur  and  coot)  A short  coat 
worn  over  the  other  clothes. 

SuBCREW*,  butTuoo,  a.  (iwr  and  crew.)  Additional 
crew  or  collection. — Obsolete. 

A mtrerom  of  those  apicitetle  vapours  that  are  called 

hypochoudriacal.—  WotUm. 

SrncuLATE,  surltu-latn,  e.  a.  (awreufo,  Lat.)  To 
prune  or  cut  off  young  shoots. 


That  tree i«  beat  propagated  this  way ; not  at  all 

hy  attreoiotiM.— Sir  T.  Browa. 

Sued,  surd,  s.  (aardtu,  deaf,  Lat.)  Deaf; 

fiuch  a $mnt  and  earless  generation  of  men.— Arom. 
unheard— ^not  used  in  these  senses).  In  Arith-  t 
metle  and  Algebra,  sppHcd  to  magnitudes  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  rational  quantities,  as  the 
v/2,  the  ^a.  j 

SuRPABTRUM,  sur-das'tmm,  $.  The  ancient  name 
of  a dram  used  as  an  accompanimont  to  a pastoral 
pipe  in  a dance,  which  was  supposed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  rendering  harmleas  the  Ute  of  the  taran- 
tula. 

Sl'roitas,  sur'de-tas,  \ a.  In  Pathology,  deaf- 
Stbpity,  sur'de-te,  / ness. 

SuRB,  sure,  a.  (siir,  s««r,  Fr.  ear,  Arm.  seor,  Norm.) 
Certain;  unfailing;  having  full  confidence;  safe; 
permanent ; stable ; uot  liable  to  failure,  low,  or 
diange;  certain  of  obtmning  or  of  retaining; 
strong ; secure.  To  be  tttrt,  or  be  mre,  certainly. 

To  make  tvre,  to  make  certain;  to  secure  so  that 
there  can  be  no  faJhire  of  the  purpose  or  object ; 

— ad,  certainly ; without  doubt.  Surtfy  is  more 
generally  used  as  the  adverb.  8trrr-f<KAed,  not 
liable  to  stumble  or  fall. 

SCRBLT,  snrcic,  ad.  Certainly;  infalHbly;  un- 
doubtedly; firmly;  without  danger  of  falling. 
SuRBKEsa,  snre'nea,  s.  Certainty. 

SURETISHIi’,  Bure'te-ship,  «.  (from  Surety.)  The 
state  or  office  of  being  snretr. 

SURBTT,  snre'te,  $.  {turtle,  hY)  Certainty;  se- 
enrity;  support;  evidence;  ratification;  security 
agahist  loss  or  damage ; security  fur  payment ; a 
hostage.  In  Law,  one  who  is  bound  with  and  for 
anothw;  one  who  enters  into  a bend  or  recogni- 
aance  to  answer  for  another's  appearance  in  court, 
or  for  bis  payment  of  a debt  or  for  the  performance 
of  some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal 
debtor’s  failure,  is  coropeUable  to  pay  the  debt  or 
damages ; a bondsman ; a bail 
Surf,  surf,  $.  The  swell  of  the  sen  whtcdi  breaks 
upon  the  shore,  or  upon  sandbanks  or  rocks.  In 
Agriculture,  the  bottom  or  conduit  of  a drain. 
Surface,  sur'fsse,  s.  (svr  and  fact.)  The  exterior 
part  of  anything  that  has  length  or  breadth ; the  , 
superficies ; the  outside.  In  Turning,  nr^re- 
ekiici,  a chock  used  for  the  purpoee  of  holding 
any  fiat  material  while  the  sni^oe  of  it  U turned  | 
flat  and  even ; for  example,  the  backs  of  stereo-  | 
type  plates.  I 

Surfeit,  sur'fit,  f.  a.  (ear,  and  fnrt,faV,  to  do, 
Fr.)  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink,  so  as  to  oppress 
the  stomach,  and  derange  the  functions  of  the 
system ; to  cloy ; to  fill  to  satiety  and  disgust  ;— 
r.  n.  to  be  fed  till  the  system  is  opprea^,  and 
ricknew  or  nneasinew  ensues s.  fulness  and  ; 
oppression  of  the  system,  arising  from  oppresrive  : 
eating  and  drinking.  In  Farriery,  a disease  of 
the  akin,  consisting  in  an  eruption  of  small  pus-  | 
tulea  and  scabs,  and  apparently  ariaing  from  a ; 
(bseased  state  of  the  stomacb  and  bowels.  8ur~  > 
ftH^uxtltr,  water  for  the  cure  of  surfeits. 
St'RFEiTER,  sur'Ht-ur,  s.  One  who  surfeits;  a 
glutton.  I 

SuBFEiTiKO,  surifit-ittg,  s.  The  act  of  feeding  to  | 
excess ; gluttony. 

SuROF.,  anrj.  $.  (turgo,  I rise,  lat  wrgo,  height,  | 
Saiijw.)  A large  ware  w*  billow;  a great  rolling 
■well  <rt‘  water.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  tapering  part 
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SURMULOT— SURQUIDRY. 


m front  of  the  whelpet  between  the  chocks  of  a 
capstan,  wbemm  the  messcojcer  may  surge  a. 
ao)OD|(  seamen,  to  let  go  a portion  of  a rope  sod- 
denlj,  aa  ways  the  messenger  l—e.ii.  to  swdl ; to 
rise  high  and  roll,  as  wares } to  slip  back,  as,  the 
cable  stwyes. 

Su&osLBaaiSoxjleSia.  Free  from  angles;  smooth; 
calm. 

StTBOEON,  snr'jon,  «.  (contracted  from  Clunirgeoo.) 
One  whose  occnpation  is  to  cure  diseases  or  in- 
juries of  the  b^j  by  Dianoal  operation.  In  a 

Imore  general  application,  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  cure  external  diseases  by  external  operatkni,  or 
by  QMdicines or  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  has  fer  its  priodpal  object  the  cure  of  ex- 
I temal  injuries. 

I SrJtOBBT,  snrjer>e,  a.  That  branch  of  Medicine 
I which  treats  diseases  by  the  appHcatioa  of  tlie 
I hand  alone,  the  employment  of  instnunwts,  or  the 
I use  of  topi^  remediea. 

I SoitoiCAl.,  sar'jo'kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  surgery  or 
I sorgMins ; done  by  means  of  surgery. 

SuROiNO,  sarjmg,y>ori.  a.  Swelling  and  rolling  as 
billows. 

Bttrgint  wares  against  a solid  rock.^  Jfj’lnn. 
SemoY,  sur'je,  «.  Rinng  In  billows  ; full  of  surges. 
SuRlABA,  snr-e-a'na,  s.  (in  honour  of  Joseph  D. 
Surian,  of  Marseillea.)  A genns  of  Sontb  Amer- 
ican plants : Order,  Terebinthaoese. 

SusiCATB,  sn're-kate,  a An  animal  like  the  loh- 
DfuiDOO,  the  four-l^  weaseL 
Sdrlilt,  surle-le,  ad.  In  a surly  morose  manner. 

' SUKUBBSS,  sur^oea,  A Moroseness:  ill  nature. 

I SCRLiNO,  surling,  s.  A sour  morose  fellow. 

I As  for  these  soar  twttsgs,  they  srs  to  be  eomsiended 
I to  Slear  Gaulard. — Cantdoi. 

I S0RLT,  sorle,  a,  (mr,  sonrt  snarling,  Welsh.) 

I Gloomy;  moroee;  crabbed;  snarling;  sternly 
sour : cross  and  rude ; rough ; dark  and  tern- 
1 1 pestnonA 

1 1 Nov  softcMd  into  Joy  the  sarljr  storms— TJtosusa. 

i|  Surma  RKB,  sur'mdrks,  a In  Shipbulding,  the 
1 1 Btstions  ^ the  ribands  and  barpings,  which  are 
marked  on  the  timbers. 

SuNMiftAL,  sur-mi'sal,  a Surmise;  imperfect  no- 
tion.— ObsoletA 
From  this  needless  tiirmital,  I shall  hope  to  dissaade 
the  iiuelllgvnt  and  equal  reader. — J/iUem. 

Surmise,  sur-mite',  v.  a,  (turmuer,  Ft.)  To  sus- 
pect ; to  imagine  without  certain  knowledge ; to 
entertain  thoughts  that  something  does  or  wrill 
exi.st,  but  npoD  slight  evidence;—*,  suspicion ; the 
thought  or  imagination  that  something  may  ^ of 
which,  however,  there  can  be  no  oartain  or  strong 
erideiice. 

SruMiSER,  sur-mi'sur,  «.  One  who  snrreiseA 
Surmount,  sur-roownt',  r.  a.  (nimofiAsr,  Kr.)  To 
rise  above ; to  conquer ; to  overoome;  to  surpass; 
to  exceed. 

SuRMOUBTABLB,  mr-mownt'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
oTcreome ; superable. 

SuRMOURTARLEMRsa,  suT-mownt'a-bl-nes,  a The 
state  of  being  sunnountahle. 

SuiiMOURTED,  •ur-mownt'ed,  part  a.  Elevated. 
In  Architecture,  applied  to  an  arch  or  dome  which 
rises  higher  than  a semicircls.  In  Heraldry, 
used  whm  one  figure  is  laid  over  another,  as  a 
pile  atnnotmtai  of  a chevron. 
SrRMouRTBR,sor-mownt'ur,A  OnewhosormonntA 
1 1 SUEMUU.BT,  sor-munet,  a Tbs  fish  MuUns  bar- 


bitUB,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  cnlnnrs, 
and  for  the  changes  which  they  undergo  ns  the 
fish  expires : the  name  is  also  given  to  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genoA 

SURMULOT,  a^mn-lot,  s.  A name  given  by  Bofibn 
to  the  brown  or  Norway  rat. 

Surname,  sor'name,  *.  (mr  and  noniA)  An  ad- 
ditional name ; the  family  name,  aa  bring  addi- 
tional to  the  first  name ; — s.  o.  to  name  or  call 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

SVEKIA,  s^ne-a,  a The  Hawk-owls,  a genus  of 
birdA  Family,  Strigidie. 

SOROXtDR,  sur-ok'aid,  a.  (mr  and  arufe.)  An 
oxide  containing  a greater  number  of  equivalents  uf 
oxygen,  than  of  the  base  with  which  it  is  crjmltincd. 

SURilxtUATB,  aur-ok'se-date,  r.  a.  To  form  a 
auroxide. 

SuRPABS,  Bur-pas'i  e.  a.  (turpassfr,  mr  and  pfrsser, 
to  pass  beyond,  Fr.)  To  exceed ; to  excel ; to 
go  beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad. 

SuRPAftSABLB,  aar-pwa'aa-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
exceeded. 

SuRPASStKO,  sur-psa'ring,  part  a.  Excellent  in  an 
eminent  degree;  exceeding  others. 

SURPASBIMOLT,  soT-pas'sIng-lc,  oJ.  In  a verr  ex- 
cellent manner ; in  a degree  surpassing  others. 

SURPABBIROKKSS,  aur-pas'sing-nes,  a.  The  state 
of  anrpaanng. 

Surplice,  snr'pUs,  a.  (tarpUtf  Fr.  raper  pcBiciiim, 
above  the  robe  of  for,  Lat.)  A white  garment 
worn  by  clergymen  of  some  denominations  over 
their  other  dress, in  their  ministrations:  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  habit  of  the  clergy  of  the  churrh  of 
England  Sarplioe-/ee$,  fees  paid  to  the  clergy 
for  occasional  dutieA  , i 

SuRPLiCBD,  anr'plist,  A Wearing  a snrplico.  1 1 

Surplus,  scu^plna,  a.  (awr  and  ^ms.)  Overplns ; 
excess  beyond  what  is  prescribe  or  wanted.  In  1 1 
Law,  the  residuum  of  an  estate,  after  tlie  debts 
and  legades  are  paid.  I { 

SURPLUSAOB,  Bur'plns-aje,  a.  SurpIuA  In  Ac- 
counts, a greater  dlsburs^ent  than  the  charge  of  |j 
the  acooiuitaat  amounts  to.  In  Iaw,  something 
in  the  pleadings  or  proceedings  not  necessary  or 
relevant  to  the  case,  and  which  may  be  rejci-trd. 

SuRPRiSAL,  sur-pri^xal,  a.  (see  Sorpiise.)  Tlie  act 
of  surprieing  or  coming  upon  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly : or  the  state  of  being  taken  unawareA 

Surprise,  sur-priae',  v.  a.  (French,  from  surprmdre, 
mr  and  prendre^  to  take.)  To  come  or  full  upon 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly ; to  take  unawares ; to 
strike  with  wonder  and  astonishment  by  something 
sudden,  nnrxpected,  or  remarkable ; to  confuse; — 

A the  act  of  sarpriring : the  state  of  being  tou’- 
prised;  the  emotion  excited;  metaphorically,  a 
dish  with  nothing  in  it. 

Few  care  for  carring  tilBea  In  dltguiss, 

Or  that  fontastic  dlah  soiM  call  $urpH*s.—Kinf. 

SuRPRlsiRO,  sur-pri'sing,  A Exdting;  of  a nature 
to  excite  wonder  and  surprisA 

Surprisingly,  sur-pri’ung-le,  ad.  In  a manner 
or  degree  that  excites  surprise. 

SuRPRisiNONKSs,  suT-priaDg-nes,  s.  State  or 
quality  of  being  surprising. 

SuRQUiDRY,  sur-kwid're,  a (mr  and  cuidrr,  to 
think,  Norm.  Fr.)  Overweening  pride;  pride; 
insolence. — ObsoletA 

They  Avemmnmen,  were  deprived  1 1 

Of  their  pnmd  beauty,  and  one  moiety 
Transported  to  fish  for  their  bold  surgeidry.— 

A'nmsrv. 
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St  HBlSBirr,  sur're-bnt,  v.  n.  (twr  mod  rtiniL')  In  [ 
Law,  to  rcpij,  M a pbdiitiff  to  m defender's  re> 
juinder. 

Sl'rrlbittks,  sur're-bnMnr,  $.  In  Law,  tbe 
plaintiff's  replj  to  a defendant's  rebutter. 

SuRRRJOiN,  eur're-joyn,  r.  a.  In  Law,  to  reply,  as 
a plaintiff  to  a defender's  rejoinder. 

StRK£JOIM>KR,  sur-re*joyn'dur,  s.  In  I^w,  tbe 
plaintiffs  answer  to  a defendant's  itjoindcr. 

SuRRKNDER,  sor*r«n'dnr,  r.  a.  (probably  a oorrtip- 
ticKi  of  se  resw/re,  to  give  up  one’s  aclf.  Fr.)  To 
yield  to  tbe  power  of  another;  to  give  up;  to 
resign;  to  yield  to  any  indacnce,  passion,  or 
power.  In  I^w,  to  yield  an  estate  as  a tenant, 
into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  superior  for  such  purposes  as 
are  expressed  in  the  »^—Btacktt(me;—9,m.  to 
yield ; to  give  op  one's  self  into  the  power  of 
another; — «.  tbe  act  of  yielding;  a giring  up. 

SciiRBKDERRE,  sur-ren-der>«',  a.  In  Law,  a per- 
son to  whom  tbe  superior  grants  surrendered  Iwd. 

SuRRKKDBSBB,  sur-ren'der-ur,  a.  Tbe  tmant  who 
surrenders  an  estate  into  tbe  hands  of  bis  superior. 

SuRRBHDBT,  sur-reo'drs,  a.  A sonrender.— little 
xued. 

SuRREPTlojf,  sur-rep'shun,  a.  (from  tub  and  repo, 

I creep,  Lat.)  A coming  unperceived ; a stealing 
upon  insensibly. 

SuRREPTiTiors,  snr-rep-tUb'ns,  a.  (a«rre/irt<^, 
Lit.)  Done  by  stealth  or  without  proper  autho- 
rity ; made  or  introduced  fraudulently. 

Scrreptitioi;bly,  sur-rep-tish'ns-le,  ad.  By 
stealth : without  suthority ; fraudulently. 

SCRROGATB,  sor'ro-gate,  a.  (from  tub  and  rogo^  I 
ask  or  propuae,  Lat.)  In  Law,  one  who  is  sub- 
stituted or  appennted  in  the  room  of  another,  as 
the  bishop  or  chancellor's  nrrogata.—Covti  f — 
r.  a.  to  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

SuBKOOATiOR,  sur-ro-gaVhnn,  a.  The  act  of  put- 
ting in  the  place  of  another. 

SrRRouRD,  sur-rownd',  r.  a.  (aar  and  rowwi)  To 
encompass;  toenvirou;  to  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of. 

Surrounding,  sur-ruwnd'ing,  a.  The  act  of  en- 
compassing;—port  a.  encompassing;  inclowng; 
lying  on  all  ridea  ot 

SuRStsE,  snr'sise,  a.  In  Law,  a word  especially 
n»ed  in  the  castle  of  Dover,  fiw  penalties  and  for- 
feitures laid  opon  thoee  that  pay  not  the  duties  or 
rent  of  castlc-ward,  at  their  days  limited.— CoteeL 

SuKSOLiD,  sur-solldi,  a.  (avr  and  §oiid,)  In  Ma- 
thematics, tbe  5th  power  of  a number:  if  2 be 
the  root,  the  snrsolidis  2 X2x2x2  X2=82; 
if  8 be  tbe  root,  the  sursolid  is  243 ; — a.  denoting 
tbe  5th  power.  3m‘9oUd  probUm^  a problem 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  curves  of  a higbo: 
order  than  the  conic  sectlona. 

St'RTOUT,  sur-toot',  a.  (aur-^ouf,  over  all,  Fr.)  A 
man's  coat  to  be  worn  over  ^ other  ganiienta. 
In  French  Fortification,  the  elevation  of  a rampart. 
In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a small  escutcheon 
containing  a coat  of  aagmentatioo. 

SuRTCRBRAND,  auritur-brand,  a.  A species  of 
peaty  lutaminoas  coal  found  in  Iceland : it  re- 
sembles Bovey  coaL 
Surveillance,  aurVayl-ana, a*  (French.)  Watch; 
inspection. 

Subvene,  snr-veen',  e.  o.  (awrremr,  from  avr  and 
oemV,  to  come,  Fr.)  To  supervene ; to  como  as 
an  addition. 

Hippocrates  menttona  a sQppnratloo  that  arwawa 

lethargies.— //wwry. 
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Survey,  aur-ra',  e.  a.  (aarreer,  awrreoiV,  Norm, 
atfr  and  voir^  to  see,  FV.)  To  inspect  or  take  a 
view  of ; to  view  with  attention  ; to  examine  with 
a semtinixing  eye;  to  examine  with  regnrd  to 
condition,  extmt,  aitostkm,  and  value,  as  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  buildings,  land,  mines,  &c. ; 
to  determine  the  bearings  and  distancea  of  ohjocts 
on  a shore  or  harbour,  the  depth  of  water,  &c.,  aa 
in  marine  tnrveying. 

Survey,  surivay,  s.  View;  prospect;  a partictilar 
view  and  examination  of  anything  with  a design 
to  ascertain  the  condition,  extent,  quantity,  quality, 
or  value,  as  of  stores,  buildings,  land,  mines,  roads,  < 
and  bridges,  hariMurs,  tbe  geology  of  a district,  , 
&C. ; an  examinatioti  ^ the  brnrings  and  distances 
of  objects  either  inland  or  upon  the  shore  ; an  ex- 
amination of  tbe  soundings,  luture  of  bottom,  &c.  i 
of  a river  or  of  the  sea ; a district  under  tl>e  inspec- 
tion and  authority  of  an  officer,  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  tbe  customs  or  of  tbe  taxes  payable  in 
such  district.  Trigonometrical  sarrey,  mensum- 
tion  by  trigonometry,  paiticnlariy  of  an  sst  of  the 
meridian  of  a place. 

SuRVEYAL,  sur-va'al,  s.  Survey ; a viewing. 

SURVBYINO,  sur-vamg,  s.  That  branch  of  matbo- 
matica  which  teaches  the  art  of  measuring  land ; 
the  act  of  making  a survey.  8mTeymg^te^eel^ — 
see  Pemnbulator. 

SuBTRYOR,  sur-va'or,  s.  An  overseer ; a superin- 
tendent ; one  whose  business  is  to  make  a survey 
of  any  kind,  as  of  land,  highways,  mines,  Ac. 
Stirvtgor-gemeral,  a principal  surveyor,  as  the 
eureegor  general  of  the  manors,  woods,  and  parks 
of  the  aoverrign. 

SuRVBYORSUXP,  Bur-Ta'ur-ehip,  a Tbe  ofike  of  a 
surveyor. 

SURVIBW,  sur-vu',  r.  o.  To  overlook— (oboolete); 

High  aheve  this  earthly  mass 
Which  ts  $nrvir»'d^  as  hUls  du  lower  gruund. — Spenmr. 

— 9.  a survey. — Obsolete. 

After  eooM  sarWeie  of  the  slate  of  the  body. — 

SuRVisB,  snr-vixe',  r.  a.  To  look  upon. — Obsolete. 
The  most  vile  and  ridiculous  seeutcheoo  that  ever  bis 

eye  aarwiaarf.— Aa  Jommm. 

SuRTiYAi.,  sur-vi'val,  s.  (see  Survive.)  A living 
beyond  the  life  of  another  person,  thing,  or  event ; 
an  outliving. 

SURVIVANCE,  for-vi'vans,  «.  Survivorship. — Ob- 

solete. 

Uls  sun  had  the  isrwMoass  of  the  stadiboldcraliln.— 

Burntt. 

SURTITAHCT,  Bur-vi'van-ee,  s,  A surviving;  sur- 
vivorahip. 

Sdxtivb,  sur-viva',  a,  a,  (swrriire,  Fr.)  To  outlive; 
to  live  bevond  tbe  life  eff  another ; to  live  beyond 
any  event ; — r.  «.  to  remain  alive. 

Try  pleanire. 

Which  when  no  other  enemy  strrvnws, 

Still  conquer*  all  the  eonqiierors. — D^hom, 

SuRVivER,(  sur-vi'vnr,s.  One  who  outlives  another 

Survivor,  i or  others.  In  Law,  tbe  longer  liver 
of  two  joint  tenants,  or  of  any  two  persona  who 
have  a joint  interest  in  anything. 

SURVivoRftHU’,  sur-vi'vur-ship,  r.  The  state  of* 
outliving  another.  In  life  Assurance,  a roverhion- 
aiy  benefit  contingent  upon  tbe  circumstance  of 
some  life  or  lives  aurvi\’ing  some  other  life  or  lives, 
or  of  the  lives  falling  according  to  some  siutignod 
order.  In  Law,  the  right  of  a j<xnt  tenant  or 
Ollier  person  who  has  a jmnt  interest  in  an  sstato 
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Co  Uke  th«  whole  «state  upon  the  d<*nth  of  the 
other;  when  there  are  more  Uian  two  joint  tenante, 
;*  the  whole  estate  remains  to  the  lost  survivor  by 
right  of  8urvivorship.-^i^(zci:«tofie. 

Sus,  BUS,  s.  (Latin.)  The  generic  uame  of  the  pig 
or  hog. 

' SuacEPTiDiLtTT,  sii»-sep<te-bire'te,  \ «.  (from 

SusCEfTlBLENEBS,  8UA>sep'te-bl«nes,/  Stwrepli- 
ble. ) The  quality  of  admitting  or  receiving  either 
j something  actional,  or  some  change,  affection,  or 

! posMon. 

SusCKFTiBLB,  sns>8ep'te-bl,  a.  (French,  from  tiu- 
I cipio,  I take,  Lat.)  Capable  of  admitting  any- 

^ thing  additional,  or  any  change,  aflection,  or  in> 

t fluenoe, — as  a Irady  »u»eeptMe  of  colour,  a body 

$u»etpt3)U  of  pain,  a heart  nuceptible  of  feeling ; 
tender ; capable  of  impreasioD ; baviitg  Dice  sen- 
' sibiHty. 

, SuscEiTiBLT,  •ua>sep't«>ble,  ad.  In  a susceptible 
inanuer. 

j SuscEPTiON,  sus-sep'slmn,  a.  (stMcgofus,  lat)  The 
|)  act  of  taking. — Obsolete. 

Thej  cuufess^  tbeir  sins  to  John  Id  the  of 

I bajitiam.— £|p.  UoiL 

SUDCKFTlVE,  BQS-sep'tiT,  a.  Capable  of  adiiuttiog ; 
|t  readily  admitting. 

I’  ScBCEiTtviTY,  sus>sq>-UT'e-te,  «.  Capacity  td 
ndniitting. — little  os^ 

! A natural  diaoerptiUlltj  and  tm»teptivUg  of  Tartous 
I shapes  and  modiScatioAS.—  ft'oUtuUm, 

. SuscKiTOK,  sos-eep'tur,  a.  (Latin.)  One  who  un- 
dertakes ; a godfather. 

' SihCiPJEKCT,  sua-sip'e-en'Be,  a.  Reception  ; ad- 

I miaeion. 

StaciriENT,  sus-sipVent,  0.  Receiving:  admitting; 

I I — a.  one  who  takes  or  admits ; one  who  receives. 

. SvacifATE,  aua'ee-tate,  a.  (auaetter,  Fr.  avaifo, 
Let.)  To  rouse ; to  excite;  to  call  into  mind  or 
j actioit 

ScaciTATioH,  sae-ee-U'abun,  e.  The  act  of  niring 
I or  exciting. 

' St'AEiK,sus'lilc,«.  A apedeo  of  the  Arctomys,  a kind 
I of  Marmots. 

I»  ScfiPECT,  sos*pekU,  p.  a.  (otutpicio,  asujpecfva,  l^) 
I To  mistrust;  to  ima^ie  with  a degree  of  fear  and 
jealousy  what  ia  not  known,  or  which  rests  on 
I weak  evidenoe  or  no  eridenoe  at  all ; to  unagiDe 
i to  be  guilty  without  due  proof;  to  hold  to  be  un- 

^ oertiiiu  ; to  doubt ; to  bold  ; to  be  doubtful ; to 

ooiijecture ; — r.  n.  to  imagine  guilt ; 

If  I *u*fect  without  cause,  then  let  me  be  yoor  Jeet.— 

SiaAs. 

j<  — ^ doubtful— (obeolete); 

Strange  relations  are  not  so  like  to  sender  your  leporte 

muyect  or  pertlal.— (rromrifle. 

— a.  sospidoD. — Obeolete. 

Doubt  end  rntyeU  are  placed,  elaa  t too  late.— fUtatt. 

' SutPBcraBLB,  sna-pek'ta-bl,  a.  That  oiay  be  sus- 
pected. 

I,  ScerBCTEDLT,  lua-pekTed-le,  ad.  6o  as  to  excite 
I'  suspicion  ; BO  as  to  be  suspected. 

‘ SuBPKCTED!fBSB,siu-pek'ted-nes,a.  State  of  being 
suspected  or  doubted. 

SnsPECTFUL,  sus-pek'fwl,  c.  Apt  to  suspect  or 
mistrust, 

• ScsPKCTLEM,  sus-pekt'Ies,  a.  Kot  suspecting; 

having  no  suspicion ; not  suspected  or  mbtrusted. 

! SuBPBCTOB,  sus-pek'tuT,  a.  Oi>«  who  suspects. 

SosPBifD,  sus-pend'.  r.  a.  (nupendrt,  Fr.  »u*p«ndo, 
Lat.)  To  hang ; to  attach  to  something  shore ; 
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to  interrupt ; to  intermit ; to  cause  to  cease  for  a 1 
time ; tc  stay ; to  delay ; to  hinder  from  proceed-  ’ 
ing  for  a time  ; to  bold  in  a state  undetermined ; 
to  debar  from  any  privilege,  from  the  performance 
of  an  official  duty,  or  the  enjoyment  of  income,  as,  ^ 
to  mtMptnd  a clergyman ; to  cause  to  cease  for  a ! 
time  from  operation  or  effect,  as,  to  tmtpead  the  > 
habeas  corpus  act.  Sat.  per  eoU.  an  abbreviation  i 
of  $usj>emhitur  per  coOum,  let  him  be  banged  by  > 
the  neck,  the  ancient  form  of  noting  by  the  judge  ‘ 
in  the  margin  of  the  calendar,  the  judgment  of  > 
tltose  fienteiiced  to  death.  I 

Suspender,  sos-pend'ur,  s.  Or>e  who  suspends. 
Swpender$  are  straps  or  braces  for  holding  np 
trowsers,  Ac. 

Suspense,  sns-pens',  t.  (nepenjntt,  Ixt.)  A state  ; 
of  uncertainty ; indetcmiiuatton  ; cess.*)tioo  ; stop  | 
in  the  midst  of  two  oppositea.  In  Law,  a tern-  : 
porary  cessation  of  a man’s  right u.  held  from 
proce^ng ; 

The  great  light  of  day  yot  wants  to  mn 

Much  of  his  race,  tbomrh  steep,  muptJtec  in  beaveu 

Held  by  thy  voke. — Jtiltoa. 

held  Id  doubt  or  expectation. 

ThU  said,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  $mMpense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second  or  oppoee.— 

SUBPBNSIBILITT,  sus-peo-se-lHre-te, ».  The  capac- 
ity of  bring  suspeiuled  or  snstaiued  from  sinking, 
as,  the  iuepentdnlity  of  Indurated  clay  m water. 

ScspBNSiBLB,  sus-pen'se-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  < 
SDspeoded.  • 

St’SPKNSiON,  sus-pen'shon,  «.  (French,  nupewno, 
LaL)  The  act  of  suspending;  the  state  of  being  '' 
suspended ; in  specisl  senses,  s keeping  in  doubt ; 
postponement  of  legal  execution.  In  Muric,  every 
sound  of  a chord  to  a given  bass  which  is  con- 
tinued to  another  bass,  is  s etapensum.  Saepeu- 
turn  q/*  arms,  s short  truce  agreed  on  by  the 
commanders  of  the  contending  parties,  as  for  bury-  j 
ing  the  dead,  making  propos^  for  sonender,  or  | 
for  peace,  iSto.  In  Arebite^ore,  sit^peiuton  brid^, 
a bi^ga  in  which  the  roadway,  instead  of  bring 
carried  over  the  suppMting  points,  is  suspended 
from  them,  the  sopporthig  points  being  ebaius  or 
other  flexible  materials. 

Suspensive,  sus-pen'siv,  & Doubtful 

SUBPENSOB,  sos-pen'sor,  $.  In  Surgery,  a bandage 
to  suspend  the  scrotum ; a bag-truss. 

Suspensory,  sus-penW-e,  a.  Suspenrive;  that 
suspends : suspending,  as  a ntpauory  muscle ; — 
s.  that  which  suspends  or  bolds  up ; a sospensor. 

SuBPlCABEB,  sus'pe-ka-  H,  a.  (sMyncor,  I suspect,  I 
Lat)  That  may  be  suspected ; Uablo  to  suspirioD. 
— Nut  used. 

I look  upon  thsM  two  last  cores  as  done  ontof  wmnoa* 

iU  principles.— JVors. 

Suspicion,  sus-pish'on,  s.  (French,  aupieio^  Lat — 
aee  Susp^)  The  act  of  suspecting ; the  imaf^ 
ation  of  the  existence  of  something  on  very  slight 
evidence,  or  on  no  evidence  at  all ; the  aentiment 
or  passion  which  is  excited  by  signs  of  evil  with- 
out proof. 

Suspicious,  sas-plsh'us,  a.  {nttpiciotaty  Lat)  In- 
clined to  snspcct ; indicating  suspicion  or  fear ; 
liable  to  BttspicaoD;  entertainiiig  snspidon,  or  given 
to  it. 

ScsriciODStT,  SDS-pish'ns-le,  ad.  With  suspicion^ 

10  as  to  excite  suspicion. 

Suspiciousness,  sus-pUh'ns-nes,  s.  The  quality 
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of  being  liable  to  Buepidoii ; the  quality  or  state  of 
being  apt  to  suspect. 

ScsPtHA  L,  BtU'pi'ralf  a (»ufpiro,  I breathe  out,  Lat.) 
A breathing  hole;  a duet  or  ventiduct;  a spring 
of  water  paasiiig  oudergroaud  towards  a oonduit 

> or  astern. 

' ScspiBATiow,  sns'pe-m'shan,  s.  (tvtpiratio,  Lat.) 
t The  act  of  sighing  or  fetching  a tong,  deep  breath ; 
a sigh. 

Suspire,  sns-pire',  v.  n.  (ace  Snapiral.)  To  sigh  ; 
to  fetch  a long,  deep  breath  : to  breathe. 

I By  his  Katea  uf  btvatb 

There  Ilea  a doway  feather  which  atlra  not: 

I )>id  he  Mpirt,  that  Uirht  and  weii;htlcaa  duwn 
, Perforce  must  move.— 

I SusPlBED,  sus-pirde', ^irf.  a.  Sighed  for;  wished 
j for. 

The  long  ttufired  Redeemer  of  the  worId.--^TrothM. 
SutfTAiir,  sua-tanc',  r.  a.  from  aii6  and 

I (cneo,  Lat.  touienir,  Fr.)  To  D{>ho1d  : to  sup|K>rt ; 

to  keep  from  falling ; to  keep  from  sinking  in 
I despondence ; to  maintain ; to  endure  without 
I failing  or  yielding;  to  suffer  or  undergo  ; to  main- 

' tain  oa  a aufBcient  ground.  In  Music,  to  continue, 

08  the  sounds  of  notes  through  their  whole  length; 
— s.  that  which  sustains  or  supports. — Obsolete 
I as  a noun. 

• 1 lay  and  slept,  I waked  again, 

For  my  §nMiniH 
Was  the  Lord-^Mitton. 

j SOSTAIHABLB,  tQ8>tayn'a-hl,  <2.  That  may  be  sua- 
I tamed  or  maintained.  | 

SUHTAiNBB,  Bus*tayn'ur,  s.  lie  or  that  which  sua- 
taina,  upholds,  or  Mitfera. 

Sl’staikmbnt,  sus'tayn'ment,  s.  The  act  of  sns< 
taiiiing;  support, 

SuBTALTio,  sus-taftik,  a.  (giutalliJcot,  Gr.)  In 
I Music,  mournful;  aftVeting. 
j SuSTEiraNCB,  sus'te-nans,  a.  (Normin,  from  Sus- 
I tain.)  Support;  maintenance;  subsiateDoe;  that 
I which  supports  life ; prosMona. 

, SusTKiTTACLK,  sus-teu'ta-U,  a.  (auafeatacwAiiR,  Ljit) 

I Sappovt. — Not  in  oae. 

I God  le  the  anatcntocla  of  all  omtorea. — Mere. 

i SuffTEKTATioN,  sui'ten-ta'sbun,  a.  (French,  aua- 
from  aitafeafo,  I sustain,  Lat.)  Support ; 

' preaenratioa  from  falling ; maintenanoe ; support 
* of  life. 

> SuncRBATIow,  BQ>aar>ra'slmn,  a.  (attawrraNo,  from 
j auaarro,  I whisper,  Lat.)  A whispering;  a soft 
I murmur. 

, Sltbkia,  stt*te're>a,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  R.  Sutcr,  a 

I I professor  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland.)  A genus  of 
I plants : Order,  Cinchonaceie. 

SuTHEBLAMDiA,  suM-er-Uod'e-a,  a.  (in  hononr  of 
II  James  Sutherland,  one  of  the  6rat  superintendents 
i of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  kMinburgh.)  A 
I genua  of  Leguiniuous  plants ; Subordo',  Ps> 
pilkmaeeae. 

I SoTiLB,  su'lil,  a.  (auNRa,  Lat)  Done  by  stitching. 
—Mot  in  use. 

The  fkme  of  her  needlework,  the  * eutik  pieturea"  men- 
! tloned  by  Johnson. — BotwelL 

■ Sutler,  sutlur,  a.  {eorfeJaar,  Dutch.)  A >ictoaUer 
who  follows  a camp,  and  sells  all  sorti  of  provisioos 
and  liquors  to  the  soldiers. 

SUTLIKG,  sutling,  a.  Belonging  to  sutlers ; engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  a antler. 

! SuiTEB,  Bufe-te',  a.  (aofi,  from  aof,  good,  Sanac.)  In 
1 Hindnstan,  pmpcrly,  a chaste  and  virtuous  wife; 
Hiid  in  ordinary  use,  one  who  boms  herself  on  her 
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husband's  funeral  pile.  The  term  h.ia  suKse- 
quently  been  employed  to  denote  the  act  of  self-  . 
immolation  as  pmetUod  by  Hindoo  widows.  Suttee  ' 
U aliM)  tlie  name  of  a female  deity  among  the 
Hindoos.  * 

SuTTLB,  snt'tl,  a.  Neat;  applied  in  Commerce  to  I 
the  weight  of  commodities  after  deducting  allow-  i 
ance  for  tare.  | 

Sutural,  su'tn-ml,  a.  (ntura.  a seam,  Lat.)  Rc-  i 
lating  to  a siitore  or  aeam.  In  Botany,  the  dehis-  i 
ccncc  of  a pericarp  is  sutwro/,  when  it  takes  place  J 
at  a suture.  .1 

SUTURATKD,  so'tu-ray-ted,  a.  Stitched;  sewed  or  , 
knit  together.  j 

SUTUHR,  su'tnrc,  s.  (sufwra,  from  swo,  I sew,  Lat.)  j 
Literally,  a sewing — hence,  in  Anatomy,  the  jnne-  | 
tiun  of  bones  by  their  serrated  or  teethed  margins : i 
the  bones  of  the  skull  are  so  united.  These  sxitures  I 
have  been  distinguished  into  the  coronal,  which 
passes  transversely  over  the  skull, — the  eagititil,  f 
which  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  superior  mar- 
gin of  the  frontal,  to  the  angle  of  the  occipital  f 
bone,  and  is  named  from  its  arruw-Hke  or  straight 
course : it  is  sometiraea  oootinued  down  the  fron-  ' 
tal  bone  to  the  noee ; this  part  is  called  the /ron- 
tai  tutyre, — the  lamboidnl,  which  begins  at  the  ' 
termination  of  the  eagitUxl  nture,  and  extends 
on  each  side  to  the  base  of  the  cranium ; it  is 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  a, 
iambda, — the  s^tiamous,  which  joins  the  superior  | 
portions  of  the  temporal  bones  to  the  parieials;  it  | 
is  so  named  from  its  scaly  appearance : near  the 
occipital  angle  it  loses  this  duu-acter,  and  is  termed 
adJitaenenhtm  avtura  aquamoete.  In  Botany,  the  | 
part  of  a capsule  which  forma  a kind  of  furrow  on 
the  external  surface,  in  which  the  valves  are  placed,  i 
In  Conehology,  the  line  of  junction  in  the  whorls 
of  8{dral  shell^  or  that  where  two  parts  join  or  i 
fit  into  each  other.  In  Entomology,  the  line  at  ^ 
which  the  elytra  meet,  and  are  sometimes  con- 
fluent. In  Mammalogy,  the  line  formed  by  tl>« 
incumbent  series  of  converging  hairs  of  the  iiit<^i- 
ment.  In  Surgery,  the  uuiuiig  of  the  edgui  of  l| 
wounds  by  sewing.  1 1 

SunjRBD,  sa'turde,  a.  Having  sutures ; united.  | 

SOWARROW  Nut,  so-wdr'ra  nut,  s.  The  name  of  ' 
the  plant  Caryocar  nodforuin.  It  is  also  called  j ^ 
Butternut.  '! 

SUZANEITR,  su-zan'nite,  a.  A mineral  which  occurs  I 
in  tlie  fonn  of  an  acute  rhomboid  or  a right  ' 
rhomboid  prism ; cleavage  perpendicular  to  the  j 

axis  and  very  distinct;  colour  white,  grey,  pale-  i 
yellow,  or  green;  streak  white;  transparent;  1 1 
translucent.  It  is  a sulphate-tricarhonate  of  lead,  I 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lead,  72.5  ; sulphate  of  j 
lead,  27.5 : ap.  gr.  C.2  to  6.4 : hardness  2 5.  i 
Found  at  Lendhilb  in  Scotland.  | 

Sezoos,  au-zoos',  a.  A nation  of  Western  Africn,  : 
occupying  the  territory  extending  from  9®  2it'  to  ^ 
10®  40'  N.  lat.  and  In  the  widest  part  from  12® 
15'  to  13®  36'  E.  long.  They  have  beside* 
another  territory,  farther  in  the  interior,  and  lew  | 
known  to  Europeans. 

Swab,  swob,  r.  (ru-cMo/»,  to  sweep.  Sax.)  A mop  , 
for  cleansing  floors;  on  board  ships,  a bunch  ot  | 
old  rope-vurn  used  to  cleanse  the  deck  and  cabin  ; ' 
a bit  of  .Hponge  fastened  to  a handle  fur  cleansing  | 
the  mouth  of  the  sick,  or  for  giving  them  nourish-  i 
ment.  In  Metal-founding,  a small  taper  tuft  of  ■ 
hemp,  charged  with  water,  for  touchuig  up  tlie  1 
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1 SWABBER— SWALLOW.  SWALLOWER— SWANSKIN.  .1 

edges  of  the  monlde; — e.  a.  to  eleinee  with  e mop ; 
to  wipe  when  wet  or  after  washing,  as,  to  $wob  ue 
deck  ct  a ship. 

SwABBRa,  Bwoblrar,  «.  One  who  sweeps  or  cleans 
a floor  or  deck  with  a swab ; an  inferior  officer  on 
board  ship,  wboee  office  is  to  see  that  the  ship  is 
dean. 

SwAD,  swod,  a.  A pod  of  the  Pea  or  other  Legomin- 
oos  plant-m*i0o&  has  this  signifleatkm  in  the  sooth 
of  Swtland,  while  noad  means  a soldier) ; a short 
fat  pereoa.-»Obsolete. 

A blnnt  aooat  mmi,  bot  lower  than  threelf.— 

BmJomKm. 

SwADDLB,  twod'dl,  V.  o.  (simtAe,  iwtheL,  a border, 
fringe,  or  bud,  Uttetihan^  to  swathe,  Sax.  noaad^ 
Dut^,  idtwadm^  a swath^  Germ.)  To  swathe ; 
to  bind ; to  bind  as  with  a bandage ; to  bind  tight 
with  clothes ; to  beat ; dothiog  op ; 

Great  la  the  bench,  great  In  the  saddle, 

Thatcoold  sf  well  bind  o'er  as  twaddU,-~‘BmXbn», 

elotbea  boond  tight  ronod  the  bodjr* 

I SWADDLIKO,  Bi^'dl'ing,  port  a.  Swathing ; 
bound  in  tight  doth.  StcaddUttg-boMd^  or  $wtd- 
dlmg-dotk,  a hand  or  cloth  bound  tight  round  tbs 
bodj. 

SwAO,  swsg,  o.  n.  (perhaps  to  fall.  Sax. 

or  atcfipon,  led.)  To  bang  dosm  bj  its  own 
weight.  To  riMjl,  in  Scotland,  signifiea  to  more 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  when  drunk. 
per  is  msed  in  the  same  sense.  Sipa^-MUedf  hav- 
ing a prominent  orerhangiog  beilf. 

Your  Dane,  roar  0*wiDan,  and  roar  Hol- 

lander, are  Doiblng  to  four  Engllan^^Aaiw. 

SwAOB,  Bwige,  V.  a.  (from  Assuage.)  To  ease;  to 
Boflen;  to  miUgato— (obsolete);  to  osmope  is  the 
word  now  need ; 

Aji,  words  bSTS  oft  the  power  to  twap$ 

Toe  tamoors  of  a troubled  mind.— inhoa. 

to  use  a swage ;— s.  a particular  kind  of  anvil  of 
' various  forms  on  whicb  to  hammer  metallic  plates 
into  given  patterns,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use 
of  a cress.  It  is  aometimea  written  siMps. 

SwACGBR,  swag'gur,  e.  m.  (stoepais,  to  sound  or 
rattle,  Sax.)  To  bluster ; to  bullj ; to  boast  or 
brag  noisilj ; to  be  turbuleotlj  proud. 

SwAOOBRKR,swag'ger-ur,a.  A blusterer;  a bully; 
a boastful  noisy  fcUow. 

SwAGOT,  ewag'ge,  a.  (from  Swsg.)  Sinking; 
hanging  or  leaning  by  its  own  weight 

SWAIW,  swaoe,  s.  (strem,  mmh,  a boy,  a yootb,  a 
•errant,  Sax.)  A young  man ; a country  servant 
employed  in  husbandry ; a pastoral  youth. 

SwAlMSB,  swa'nisb,  a.  Rustic,  ignorant 

SWAIMMOTB. — See  Sweinmote. 

SWAtKSOivEA,  Bwane-so'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Isaac 
Swainaon  of  Twickenham.)  A gvnna  of  Legumin- 
ons  plants;  Suborder,  PapiUonscew. 

Swale,  swale,  9.  a,  {nerlm,  to  kindle,  to  burn, 
Sax.)  To  waste;  to  blase  away;  tomelt;— v.  lu 
to  consume;  to  waste. — Obsolete. 

Not  has  out  hrmeneal  torch 

Yet  ligbled  up  his  last  most  gratefbt  saerUlos. 

Blit  dark  with  rain  from  eyes,  sad  tmalod  with  sighs, 
Burns  dim.— Chayrmr. 

Swallow,  swswno,s.(stcefeipe,  Sax.saoa/uir,  Dutch, 
scAieo/6e,  Germ,  migratory,  sunfr,  Dsn.  seoJb, 
Swed.)  A nragratory  bird  belonging  to  the  family 
Htrundinidff,  mors  particularly  to  the  genus  Hir- 
tindo,  of  which  the  common  swallow,  H.  rustics  ia 
the  type;— (siM^,  tbe  tbroet,  Sweii)  the  gullet; 
VOL.  n.  Bt 

the  oesophagoa ; the  throat ; voracity ; a gulf ; ^ 
a whirlpool ; ^ 

This  .Anees  Is  eome  to  paradise  j 

Out  of  tbe  twohw4  of  helL — CAaiittr. 

SB  much  as  U swallowed  at  once; — r.  0.  (sreei^em. 
Sax.  tvdija,  Swed.)  to  receive  through  tbe  gullet 
or  meophogus  into  tbe  stomach,  as  fo^  or  drink ; 
to  absorb;  to  draw  and  sink  into  an  abyss  01 

golf; 

In  bogs  moaUowfd  up  and  lost.— Jftftoa.  1 

to  receive  or  embrace  as  opinions  or  belief,  without 
due  examination  or  scruple;  to  receive  implicitly; 
to  engross ; to  appropriate ; 

Homer  has  rcoUowd  up  tho  honour  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded hfm.— ihp*. 

to  occupy ; to  employ  * to  seize  and  waste ; to 
exhaust;  to  consume.  In  Botany,  $teollotc~tpttrt, 
a plant  of  the  genua  Asclepeas.  African  iiraUmr 
«n*rf,  a plant  of  the  genus  Slaphelia.  In  Fortiti- 
cation,  ttoalloto-tail^  an  outwork  narrower  toward 
tbe  place  than  tows^  the  country.  In  Mechanics, 
$waUo»’Ual,  the  same  as  dove-tail, — which  ser. 

In  Zoology,  iwaUoit-chattertrt,  birds  of  the  sub- 
family Bombycillinw,  and  family  Ampelido:.  Stcal- 
a Ash  of  the  genus  Trigla,  the  Tub-fish 
of  Cmwall.  It  is  called  aUo  the  Sappirine  gurnard. 
StoallotD’fy,  a fly  of  tbe  genus  Clielodonius,  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  and  length  of  its  flight. 
8ttaIhw~pIotert,  or  yirufmco/les,  birds  belonging  to 
tbe  genus  Glariola.  StraUtne-rol/er,  a bird  of  the 
genus  Enrystomns.  Stca/low-troodpcekcrf,  birds 
belonging  to  the  genus  Melanerpes,  so  called  by 
Swainson  from  their  resembling  tite  swallow  in 
their  migrstoiy  habits,  their  long  wings,  and  glossy 
black  plumage.  Svallow-stone,  the  Chetodonius 
lopis,  a stone  said  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient  na- 
tunliats  to  be  found  in  tbe  stomachs  of  young 
swallows. 

SwALLOWEB,  ewawlOo-nr,  a.  One  who  swallows ; 
also,  a glutton. 

SwALLOwixo,  swawilo-ing,  a.  The  act  of  taking 
into  the  stotnsch  or  of  absorbing;  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving imfdicitly;  the  act  of  engroAsing. 

Swam,  sworn.  Preterite  of  the  verb  to  *«««, 

Swamp,  swomp,  «.  (sarom,  Sax.  acAiromni,  Germ, 
stmmp,  Dan.  and  Swed.  a mushroom,  a sponge,  in 
allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.)  Spongy 
land;  soft  wet  ground;  wet  and  spongy  land,  but 
not  usually  covered  with  water;  .t  marsh  ; a bog; 
a fen.  In  Botany,  ticamp-lanref,  or  tictimp-*a.<- 
•afras,  tbe  common  name  of  tho  plant  Magnolln 
grandiflora,  a stately  e>'ergrcen  tree,  a native  of 
America.  Steamp  locust  tret,  the  tree  Gleditcbia 
monosperma.  Swmp^smn/’ch,  or  pourm-wood, 
the  plant  Rhus  venenata.  In  Mineralog}*, 
ore, — eoe  Boff-ore; — p.  a.  to  whelm  or  Miik,  as  in 
e swamp;  to  plunge  into  inextricable  dilTicultie^. 
SwAMPT,  Bwomp'e,  a.  Consisting  of  swamp;  Uke 
a swamp ; low,  wet,  and  spongy. 

Sw'AX,  swon,  f.  (Saxon,  ncaatij  Dotch,  srnn,  Swed.) 

A large  aquatic  bird  of  tbe  genus  Sygnu-s  of  whicb 
there  are  two  varieties,  tho  wild  and  tho  tame. 
SwAXO,  swang,  a.  A piece  of  low  land  or  green 
sward,  liable  to  be  covered  with  water. — Local.  | 

SwAXPAX,  Bwon'pan,  a.  The  same  as  Schwanp.m, 

— which  see.  '' 

SwAX8*-lX)WX,  swons'down,  t.  The  down  of  the 
swan ; also,  a fine,  soft,  thick,  woollen  cloth. 
SwAXSKix,  swon'skin,  «.  A spedee  of  fiannel  of  a 1 
soft  texture,  thick  and  warm.  j 
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SWAP— SWAKTH.  SWA  RTINESS— SWAY.  | 

Swap,  «wnp,  p.  a.  to  rtrike,  loeL  sweep.?) 

To  strike  with  a sweeping  stroke; 

Stc-'P  off  bta  lieil,  UiU  i»  niy  seuivnoo  her®, — Chaucer, 

— p,  n.  to  fall  completely  down  ; 

A)  she  stcvt/ff  K(t<Ain  to  inland.— CAntecr. 

to  |>tr  the  wings  with  a sweeping  noise; 

When  fowls  fly  by,  and  with  their  moapping  wings 
Boat  tli«  lucutu>tant  air.— Afore. 

a blow  or  stroke; — ad.  with  hasty  riolence 

— obsolete  or  mlgar).— See  also  Swop. 

Sward,  swawrd,  ».  {ticeardy  Saa.  acAicorte,  rind, 

skin.  Germ.)  IMmarily,  akin  or  surface — heoce, 
the  skin  of  bacon — (ohjwlele  in  this  sense) ; 

Brandish  no  swords  but  nttardt  of  bacuii.—/treiMr. 
the  grassy  surface  of  land;  turf;  when  corned 
with  green  grass,  it  U called  fTreen-rward.  Sicard^ 
coffer,  an  instrument  for  cutting  sward  aenusa  the 
1 ridges;— -r.  0.  to  prwduco  sward;  to  cover  with 

sward. 

Swarded,  swnwrd’ed,^  a.  Covered  with  swsxd  or 
SwARDY,  swawrd'e,  / grass. 

SwARE.  Old  pret.  of  stce<ir.— See  Swore. 

SwAME,  ^ snare,  a.  A copper  coin  and  money  of 
SCiiW'ABE,»  account  in  Bremen,  vshic  one-6flh  of 

s groat,  and  72  groats  make  a rixHloIUr  = 3s.  3|d. 
sterling. 

Sw’AMF-MOMET,  swawrf 'mun-«,  s.  In  Law,  an  old 
term  probably  corrupted  from  itvirtA-roowey  and 
ff’tard-mone^f  ue,  money  paid  In  lieu  of  castle- 
guard. 

Swarm,  swawrm,  $.  (tirfarm,  Sax.  Mchtcarm,  Germ, 
arerm,  Dan.  mtrm,  Swed.)  In  a genera!  sense,  a 
1 large  number  of  bees  or  other  small  animals  when 
in  motion,  bttt  appropriately,  a great  number  of 
’ honey  l<ee»  which  nii^te  from  the  hive  at  once, 
and  seek  to  foim  a new  family  under  the  direction 
of  a queen  bee;  a like  body  of  bees  united  and 
settleil  in  a hive  are  ab(o  called  a twtirm;  a mul- 
titude of  people  in  mo!i«m  ; a crowd ; a multitude : 
inappropriate  when  applied  to  things  inanimate,  as, 
Steam  of  fair  advantages. — SUak$. 

Swarm  of  themes. — } 

Stearm  implies  motion;— tr.  n.  favormum.  Sax. 
srAtmtpmm,  Germ.)  to  collect  and  depart  from  a 
hive  in  a bo<ly,  as  bees;  to  appear  or  collect  in  a 
crowd;  to  run  and  throng  together ; to  congregate 
in  a mtihiliide;  to  be  crowded;  to  be  thronged 
with  a multitude  of  animals ; to  breed  multitudes 
— ^Dot  used  in  thU  sense); 

?iot  M>  thick  swarm'd  onee  the  aoll 
Bvdmpp'd  with  l>lood  of  Got^n.— AfiVton. 
to  climb  up  a tree  by  embracing  it  with  the  legs 
and  arms — (colloquial  in  this  sense); 

At  the  top  was  placed  a piece  of  money  u a prize  for 
those  who  couid  ssvrm  up  and  aelze  it. — Caxs't  liussia. 

1 — r.  a.  to  crowd  or  throng. — Not  used  as  sn 

■ active  verb. 

^ ^worm'd  on  a rotten  stick  the  bees  I spied.— 'trog. 

1 Swart,  swawrt,  \ a.  (dwarl^  nctart^  Six.  tchwartz, 

' SwABTH,  swawrt,/  Germ.)  Black  v dark  brown; 
tawny ; 

A man  of  sicwrtA  complexion.— 5/>enarr. 

No  goblin  or  ncorl  fairy  of  the  mine 
j Hath  hurtful  jiower  o'er  true  virginity.— Jf«7bm. 

gloomy : malignant. 

Ye  valleys  low, 

On  whose  fresh  lap  Uie  «v<r^  star  sparely  looks.— 

MOUm. 

Stcorih  is  nsed  by  1’ope  for  #trofA,— which  see. 
SKvi  th,  or  sioetrrfA,  is  iisod  in  Cumberland  for  the 
arpariliou  of  a pci-aon  about  to  die* 
ttl8 

.SwARTlxicss,  .w.wrt'e.n«.  ) sw^thinat.  ' ! 

SwAKTNEsa,  swawrt  nes.  ) j 

Sw'AUTisil,  swuwrtlsh,  a.  Somewhat  dark  or 

tawny. 

Swartt,  swawTt'e.  a. — See  .Swarthy.  1 

Sw’ARTZiA,  swawrt'ze-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Olof 
Swartz,  author  of  Flora  Indies  OccldenUlia.)  A 
genus  of  Leguminoos  plants:  Type  of  the  Sub- 
order Swartziete. 

SwARTZtBAt,  swawrt-ze'e,  s.  (atewrfzi/i,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A auborder  of  the  order  Leguminoe**, 
distingiiiahed  by  the  sepals  Wng  closely  joined  into 
an  ovate-globose  olabastrum  before  expansioii,  which 
at  the  last  bursts  valvately  as  the  flowers  expand  ; 
petals  few,  irregular,  or  wanting,  and  are,  as  well 
as  the  stamens,  hypogenous ; radicle  incurved ; 
CDtyletlons  thick;  geniiination  nukiiown;  leaves 
simple  or  pinnate. 

SwARVK,  swawrrv,  r.  n.  To  swerve — (not  used.) — 
See  Swerve. 

8o  all  at  ones  they  on  the  prince  did  thonder, 

Who  from  bis  saddle  ewarted  hot  a-vyde.— 5/easer. 

Swash,  swo«h,  r.  n.  (stre^sew,  to  boAst,  Dutch.)  To 
bluster  with  clatter  or  noise— (obaolete  as  a verb): 
— s.  a blustering  noise;  a vapouring;  violent  im- 
pulse and  flowing  of  water:  an  oval  flgure  with 
mouldings  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work. 

Swash,  swosh,  1 a.  Soft,  like  too  ripe  fruit— 
SwASiiY,  swo^'e,)  Local. 

Swashbuckler,  swnsh'buk-lur,  $.  A sword- 
player  ; a bully  or  braggadodo. — Not  in  use. 

A swuMbackUr  against  the  pope,  and  a dormouse  against 
the  devil.— ifdloii. 

Swasher,  swosh'nr,  s.  One  who  makes  a bluster- 
ing show  of  valour,  or  force  of  arms. 

I hsve  nbaerved  these  three  noasAers.-  three  Budt  autlca 
do  not  make  a man.— SAoA*. 

SW«l!,'Tw.t,.l  1^-  «««<— Olxo'**'- 

His  hackney  so  matta— CAoiMMr. 

And  Male  beneath  equator  snna — Tkomma. 
Swatch,  swawtsh,  s.  A swath. — Obsolete* 

One  eprradeth  thooe  bands  so  in  order  to  lie, 

Ae  bariie  in  swatches  may  fill  It  thereby. — Tasser. 

A steatch  in  Scotland  signifies  a spedmen ; a 
pattern* 

Swath,  swo/A,  s.  (strofAc,  a track,  a border  or  fringe. 
Sax*)  A line  of  grass  or  grain  cut  and  thrown 
together  by  the  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling;  the 
whole  breadth  or  sweep  of  a scytlw  in  mowing  or 
cnulling;  a band  or  fillet* 

They  wrapped  me  in  a hundred  yards  of  swathe.— 
GtiardiaH. 

Swathe,  swaMe,  s.  (Saxon.)  A bandage;— r.  o. 

to  bind  with  a bandage  or  roller;  to  bind;  to  wrap. 
Swat,  sway,  r.  a*  (zuoai/m,  to  turn  or  swing, 
strci^,  to  bend,  IceL  srt^,  Swed.)  To  move  or 
wave ; to  wield  w'itli  the  hand,  .is,  to  itcotf  the 
sceptre  ; to  bias  ; to  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to  one 
side ; to  rule ; to  guveni  to  influence  or  direct  by 
power  and  authority,  or  by  moral  force ; — v.  n.  to 
be  drawn  by  weight ; to  lean ; to  have  weight  or 
influence;  to  bear  rule;  to  govern.  In  Nautical 
language,  to  hoist,  particnUrly  applied  to  the 
lower  yards  and  to  tlie  top-mast  yards,  &c- ; — s. 
the  swing  or  sweep  of  a weapon  ; anything  moving 
with  bulk  or  power ; 

Art  thm  not  mov'd  when  all  the  Moyof  earth 
Shakea  like  a thing  infirm. — ShaLs, 
preponderalioo ; turn  or  cast  of  balance ; power 
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SWAYUIG— SWEATING. 


SWEATY— SWEEPINGLY. 


eierted  in  governing ; rule ; dominion ; control ; 
influence  ; weight  or  euthonty ; that  which  in'* 
cliuM  to  one  side,  is  the  sway  of  fashion  or 
' desire. 

j SWAYlKO,  sws'ing,  s.  The  set  of  wielding  or  go- 
I • veruing.  Swaying  of  tke  back,  a kind  of  lumbago 
I aflecliog  beasts,  caused  by  a fall  or  by  being  over- 
I loaded. 

SwEAL. — See  Swale. 

SwEAB,  sa’are,  r.  it.  Pret.  rtcore,  past  part.  nDom 
(nceorion,  $»trigan.  Sax.  stcoroii,  Gotb.  sweeron, 
Dutch,  scAiodrew.  Germ.)  To  aver  and  utter  a 
eolemn  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the 
troth  of  what  is  affirmed  ; to  promise  upon  oath  ; 

I to  give  eridenoe  on  oath ; to  be  profane : to  utter 
I impious  language  or  imprecations  a.  to  put 
\ to  sn  oath ; to  bind  by  an  oath  administered  ; to 
I declare  upon  oath ; to  attest  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thoa  mssrH  thy  gods  In  rain. 

■ O vassal,  miscreant  I — £4oAs. 

To  swear  m,  to  administer  an  oath  of  allegianoo 
and  obedience  to  the  articles  of  war,  to  a soUUer  or 
sailor  on  entering  the  army  or  navy.  To  $wtar 
CAe  ;7eaoe  agtt\n$t  one,  is  to  nuke  oath  of  being 
under  the  actual  fear  of  death,  or  of  bodily  harm, 
from  some  person ; in  which  case  such  person  roust 
6nd  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

SwEAEKR,  swa’rur,  a.  One  who  swears ; one  who 
calls  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  drclaration ; 
a person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  ntteriug  profane 
oaths. 

SwEABiNO,  swa'ring,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
affiniung  on  oath ; the  act  of  uttering  profane  oat  ha. 

Because  of  ma«arin$  the  land  moumeth.— 

Jtr.  xvijl.  10. 

Sweat,  swet,  s.  (nrat,  Sax.  eweef,  Dutch,  aref/, 
Swed.)  Tire  watery  vapour  which  perspires  ftom 
the  body : it  consists  chiefly  of  water,  with  muriate 
of  soda,  and  free  acetic  acid ; labour ; toil ; drud< 
gery;  mnistore  evacuated  from  any  sub&tanco; — 
r.  a.  pret.  and  post  part,  aireat  Strai  for  iho 
pret.  occurs  in  Chaucer.  Thomson  uses  «<vr/c. 
The  regular  form,  aireafed,  also  occurs— (awoWoo, 
Sax.  ttetefen,  Dutch,)  to  excivte  sensible  moisture 
from  the  skin : to  toil ; to  drudge ; to  emit  mois- 
ture, as  green  plants  in  a henp; — r.  a.  to  emit  or 
■ufler  to  flow  from  the  pores  ; to  exude ; 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  tineau  ber  gums. — Drydem. 
to  CJinse  to  emit  moisture  from  the  skin,  as,  the 
physician  attempted  to  aweai  him  by  the  most 
powerful  sudoriHca. 

SwBATXtt,  swet'or,  s.  One  who  sweats  or  canses  to 
sweat. 

SwKATiLT,  swet'e-le,  aJ.  So  as  to  be  moist  with 
sweat;  in  a sweaty  state. 

SWEAT1KE68,  swet'e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
sweaty  or  moist  with  sweat. 

Sweating,  swetlng,  part.  a.  Emitting  sweat ; 
camung  sweat;  pertaining  to  sweat.  Swe/zting^ 
boM,  a sudatory;  a bath  for  producing  sensible 
sweat.  Stoeorif^-Aottse,  a bouse  for  sweating  per- 
sons in  skkneas.  Stcootuig-ironf  s kind  of  knife 
or  a piece  of  a eeythe  used  for  scraping  sweat  from 
horses.  S$pea/ifig~rooiny  a room  for  sweating  per- 
sons. In  Kural  Economy,  s room  for  sweating 
cheese,  and  carrying  off  the  eaperfluoos  Juices. 
Swaatmg^aiekneaa,  a febril  epidemic  disease  which 
prevailed  in  eome  oouiitrics  of  Europe,  but  partic- 
ularly in  England,  in  the  15th  and  IGtb  centuries. 
Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  aimy  of  the  Earl 


of  Richmond,  on  his  landing  at  Milford  Haven  in 
14b5.  The  Attnck  of  the  dbcase  was  sudden,  and 
usually  marked  by  a local  aflcclum  producing  the 
sensation  uf  intense  be-it,  afterwimls  ditfuMng  itself 
over  the  whole  body,  and  immedintely  fulio^ed  by 
profuse  sweating,  which  continued  till  the  death  of 
the  individual,  a result  that  frequently  occun-ed  in 
a few  hours. 

Sweaty,  saet'e,  a.  Moist  with  swojI  ; consisting 
of  sweat ; laborioQii ; toilsome. 

Swede,  swede,  s.  A native  of  Sweden. 

SWEOENDOROIAN,  Bwe-dn-bawr jivan,  s.  A fol- 
lower of  Eniannel  SwedenWrg.  a Sunltsh  noble- 
man, who  died  in  1772.  He  conceived  the  society 
which  he  founded  to  be  the  Ne»  .Jeru>«alem  spoken 
of  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  and  its  members 
to  be  gilted  with  peculiar  iniugbt  into  spiritual 
thinga.  The  Swedenborgians  imagine  that  they 
can  see  mentally,  and  hold  conversations  with 
spirits:  they  interpret  Scripture  by  a system  of 
ccHTespondencea,  sup|>osing  it  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct senses,  accommodated  re»|>ectircly  to  par- 
ticular classes  both  of  men  and  angels ; they  date 
the  last  judgment  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  from  the  year  1757. 

Swedish,  swe'diah.  a.  Fertaining  to  or  produced 
in  Sweden.  SwcduJk  be»m~frfe,  the  tree  Pyrus 
intermedia.  Swedish  turnip,  a variety  of  the  plant 
Braasica  campestria. 

Sweep,  sweep,  r.  a,  Pret.  and  past  part,  ato^ 
— (awapan,  awop'/n,  Sax.  achtee>ftn^  Germ.)  To 
move,  clear,  or  drive  off,  by  acting  on  with  a 
swinging  or  dragging  motion ; to  brush  with  a 
besom  or  broom ; to  rub  over ; to  strike  with  a 
Icmg  stroke;  to  carry  with  pomp  ; 

And  like  a peacock  awetps  along  his  tall. — SkaJu. 
to  carry  off  with  celerity  and  violence,  as  a pesti- 
lence awtepa  off  multitudes  in  a few  days;  to 
pass  over  with  celerity;  to  draw  or  drag  over,  as. 
to  Streep  the  bottom  of  a river  with  a net,. or  With 
the  bight  «>f  a rope,  to  look  for  an  anchor  ; — r.  n. 
to  pass  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swiflness;  to 
pass  with  pomp:  to  move  with  a long  reach; — 
a.  the  act  eff  sweeping;  the  coinpa-ut  of  a stroke; 
tlie  compass  of  «ny  turning  body  or  motion,  as  the 
awtep  of  a door;  the  cum|m»s  uf  anything  fluwing 
or  brushing:  violent  and  gencnil  di'^trm'tion,  ms 
the  aweep  of  an  epidemic;  direction  of  any  motion 
or  figure  not  rectilinear;  the  mould  of  a sliip  where 
she  bekiina  to  compass  in  at  the  rung  heads ; aUo, 
any  part  of  a ship  shaped  by  the  segment  of  a 
circle ; the  pole  or  piece  of  tiinl>cr  moved  on  a 
fnlcnun  or  po>t,  naed  to  raise  and  lower  the  bucket 
in  a well  for  drawing  water.  In  Metallurgy,  the 
almond  furnace.  Among  Seamen,  a large  oar, 
naed  to  assist  the  rudder  in  turning  a ship  in  a 
calm,  or  to  increase  ber  velocity  in  a chase, 
^ireep  of  the  tiller,  a circular  frame  on  which  ^e 
tiller  traverses  in  large  vessels.  Sweep-bar,  the 
bar  of  a waggon  which  is  fixed  on  the  hind-part 
of  the  fore-goide,  and  passes  under  the  hind -pole, 
which  slides  upon  it.  Sweep  net,  a large  net  fur 
drawing  over  a large  surfHce.  In  Mctalloigy, 
ateeep-waaher,  a person  who  extracts  from  the 
sweepings,  potsherds  &c.,  of  refineries  of  gold  and 
ulver,  the  small  residuum  of  prodous  metsL 

Sweeper,  sweep'ur,  a.  The  person  or  thing  that 
sweeps.  Sweeper  of  tka  aky,  a name  given  by 
sailors  to  the  north-west  winds  of  America. 

SwEEPlEOLY,  sweeplng-le,  ad.  By  sweeping. 


SWEEPINGS— SWEETIA. 


SWEETEN— SWELL 


SwccriKGS,  sweeping  $.  pU»  Thing*  collected 
bj  sweeping;  rubbish. 

SwKKi'STAKKy  sweepstake,  *.  (noeq)  and  ftojfce.) 
la  Gaming,  a person  who  wins  alL 

I*'t  writ  in  y«ir  rerimfo, 

That  $v«^pftakt  pni  will  draw  both  triead  and  (be, 
Wiuuer  aud  loser?— £AoiU. 

Sweepstakes,  swecp'stakes,  s.  A gaming  traos* 
action,  in  irliich  one  adventorer,  bj  the  turn  of 
fortune,  sweeps  the  stakes  of  himself  and  others; 
a priie  in  a horse-race  made  np  of  sereral  stakes. 

SwEEPY,  swec|>"e,  a.  Passing  with  speed  and  rio- 
ience  orer  a great  compass  at  once ; wavj ; atrut- 
ting;  drawn  out. 

Sweet,  sweet,  a.  (stcete,  Sax.  sort,  Dutch.)  Pleas- 
iiig  to  taste  or  smell,  snd  hence  to  anj  aonse; 
luscious;  fnigranl;  melodious;  beautilul;  not 
sour;  not  salt;  mild;  soft,  as  aioeet  mannen; 
grateful;  pleasing;  not  stale;—*,  sweetneae; 
something  pleasing;  a perfume;  a word  of  en- 
dearment ; cane  juice,  roolasaea,  or  other  sweet 
vegetsble  subetance.  Siceet-btmdy  the  pancreas 
of  an/  animal,  particular!/  of  the  calf. 
heart,  a lover  or  mistress.  Sieeet-meat,  fruit  pre- 
ser%  ed  with  sugar,  as  peaches,  pears,  nuts,  orange- 
peel,  and  the  like.  Sieeet-seeHtedjWMiPtet-iimeUimgt 
having  a sweet  scent ; fragrant,  ^tpeet-tewpered!, 
having  a tweet  diapoution.  Sweet’toned,  hav- 
ing a sweet  sound.  In  Boian/,  sieeet~afy$nm, 
the  plant  Al/ssum  raaiitima  of  WUdeoow,  and 
Gl/ce  maritima  of  Lindle/.  Stt^eet-appie,  the 
same  as  Sweet-sop.  8»eet-h<^,  the  Lauras  no- 
bilia,  the  plant  consecrated  to  heroes,  priests,  and 
poets  of  antiquit/.  Stteet-briar,  the  shrub  Ross 
rubiginosa,  so  named  b/  its  sweet  odour.  Sweet- 
cnlaboeh,  the  plant  Passiflora  maliformia,  a native 
uf  the  West  Indie?<,  where  it  is  called  GraoadUU. 
Stcfei-cieefy,  or  ffi'eat-chervU,  the  plant  M/rrhia 
odoraU.  Sweei-comt  a rarietj  of  msiaa  or  Indian 
corn  of  a sweet  taste.  Sweet  jtag,  the  plant 
Acorns  cnlamos,  a native  of  Britain.  8tt«et-galt, 
siceei-tcii/otr,  or  Dutch  myrtfs,  the  plant  M/rica 
gale  of  Unnvua,  a bog  shrub,  a native  of  Britain. 
Stceei-ffUMy  the  plant  Liquidambar  at/Taciflua. 
Siceet-lime,  or  ateeef - lemoa,  the  plant  Citrus 
limetta,  of  which  Don  enumerates  seven  varieties. 
Sweut~marJortm,  the  plant  Origanum  maijorana. 
Sw«et~rmtudlmy  the  plant  Achillea  ageratum,  a ' 
native  of  the  south  of  Enrope.  Sweet-pea^  the 
aonnal  and  ornamental  plant  Lath/rm  odoratoa, 
a native  of  Sicit/.  Sveet-pishainii^,  the  plant 
Carpodinna  dulcis,  a native  of  New  Holiand. 
Siceet-petnto,  the  plant  CooTolvulus  batatns.  It  is 
the  potato  of  Sbakspere  and  oontemporarj  writers; 
tbo  common  poUt^  Solanium  tuberosum,  being 
then  acarcelr  known  in  Europe.  Sweet-nuky  or 
camel's  hay,  the  plant  Andropogon  schcanthus,  a 
native  of  Turke/  and  Arabia.  Sioeet-sop,  or 
swet-appU,  the  plant  Anona  aqnamt,  a apecies  of 
custard-apple.  8aett~suHim^  the  annual  border 
plant  Centaumi  moechata,  a native  of  Persia, 
^loeet-vio/e/,  the  plant  Violo  odorata.  8wet- 
sceed,  the  plant  Scoparia  dulda.  <ffioeet-  WUiiamy 
tbo  pisnt  Dionthua  barbatua,  a favourite  garden 
flower.  Sweet-wiUov, — see  Sweet-gale.  In  Com- 
merce, sioeet  spirits  of  nitre,  nitrous  ether  t it  is 
used  to  communicate  a flavour  to  British  brand/. 
Aeeet  spirit  of  salt,  h/drochloric  ethsr. 

SwKETlA,  aweet'e-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Robert  Ssreet, 
F.LS.,  anthor  of  several  botanical  works.)  A 
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genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  with  purple  flowers : 
Suborder,  Papiliooaces.  | 

SwxBTEW,  swee'tn,  e.  a.  To  make  sweet ; to  make  j 
pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  mind ; to  make  mild 
or  kind,  aa,  to  sweeten  the  temper : to  make  leae 
punful : to  increase  agreeable  qualities ; to  soften ; 
to  make  delicate ; to  make  pure  and  salubrious ; 
to  make  warm  and  fertile,  as,  to  sweeten  the  soil ; • 
to  restore  to  porit/,  as,  to  awee^  butter; — a.  n.  ; 
to  become  sweet. 

SwBBTKNKB,  swect'nur,  a.  The  person  or  thing 
that  sweetens;  one  who  palltata;  that  which 
moderates  acHmon/. 

SwBBTiNO,  sweeting,  a.  A kind  of  apple ; a word 
of  endearment 

Trip  no  farther,  prett/  swestiny, 

Journe/s  end  in  lover*  meeting.— Aah* 

SsTBETlBii,  sweetish,  a.  Somewhat  tweet. 

Sw-BBTiSHitBiB,  swettlah-oea,  a.  Qualit/  of  bedng 
somewhat  sweet 

SwBKTLY,  sweetie,  od.  In  a sweet  manner;  grate-  ' 
full/ ; agreeabi/. 

He  smeetif  tempered  awe.— Drydea 

SwBBTNBSS,  sweet'nea,  a.  The  qualit/  of  bring 
sweet,  in  an/  of  its  senses ; agreeableness  of  man-  ! 
ners ; softness ; mildness ; amiableneas,  as  ameef-  i 
fMM  of  temper. 

SwBBTS,  sweets,  a.  An  En^^ah  fiscal  name  for  | 
home-made  wiuea  and  sweetened  spirituous  oom- 
poonda. 

SwBiMroBD  Greek,  sween'fawrd  green,  a.  The 
arseoiate  of  copper. — See  Scheele's  Green. 

SwBtKMOTB,  \ Bwaoe'mote,  a.  (Saxon.)  A court 

Swainmote,  / held  before  the  verderers,  aa  judges, 
b/  the  steward  of  the  sweinmote  thrice  in  every  | 
/ear ; the  sweins  or  fteeholders  within  the  forest  | 
composing  the  jury. 

Swell,  swel,  v.  n.  This  verb  is  now  regular,  the 
participle  swollen  being  neari/  obsolete — {swdlan. 
Sax.  atae/Zea,  Dutch,  ^weilen.  Germ.)  To  dilate 
or  grow  larger  b/  matter  added  internally,  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  enclosed  substance;  to  increase 
in  siu  or  extent  by  any  addition,  as  a river  swells  i 
and  overflows  its  banka ; to  rise  or  be  driven  into 
waves  or  btUowa ; to  be  puffed  op,  as,  to  swell 
with  pride;  to  be  exasperated,  as,  to  swell  with 
rage ; to  be  inflated ; to  be  turgid  or  bombastic ; 
to  bulge  out  aa  a cask  in  the  middle;  to  be  elated ; j 
to  grow  more  violent ; to  grow  larger  in  the  view ; 

A kingdom  for  a stage;  princes  to  act; 

And  monareha  to  beoold  the  smttiMf  Meae.— Aehs. 
to  become  larger  in  amount;  to  become  louder; 
to  strut  and  lo^  big ; 

Here  he  comes,  stssUutf  like  a Turkey  eoek. — Scales. 
to  rise  in  altitude,  as  the  land  swells  into  bills ; — 
r.  a.  to  increase  the  rise,  bulk,  or  dimensions  of; 
to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  increase ; to  ruae  to 
am^ance ; to  enlarge ; to  increase  in  sound ; 

The  war.  that  for  a space  did  fkll, 

Nov  trebly  thundering  smlUd  Uie  gale^ 

Aad  Stanley  vae  the  ery.— 8eou. 

—a.  extension  of  bulk ; increase,  as  of  sound ; a 
gradual  ascent  or  ekvation  of  land.  In  Nautical 
language,  a soocessioD  of  wave*  in  a particular  : 
direction,  and  named  after  the  point  of  the  o>m-  i 
pa»  from  which  the  waves  move.  In  Musk,  a i 
set  of  {Mpes  in  an  organ  acted  upon  by  a k^-  i 
board,  and  capable  of  being  increased^  in  iDtensit/  ' 
of  sound  by  the  action  of  a pedal,  which  allows  of  ■' 
its  being  thereby  gradually  augmented.  | 


SWELLET— SWIFTLY.  SWIFTNESS— SWINE 

SwELLET,  ■\?eriet,  «.  Among  TiD^minien,  wat«r 
. breaking  in  upon  tbdr  works. 

Sw*BL14KO,  swelling,  a.  A tumour  or  anj  morbid 
eolargeiiient  of  aj<jr  part  of  tbe  bodr ; protuber- 
ance; prominence;  a rising  or  enlargement  of 
pas^n,  as,  the  $wtUiny9  of  grief. — Tatltt\ 
SwELT,  swell.  Part,  for  (obsolete); 

With  huge  iropatleoee  he  iulj  jioeh.~^,P«nMP. 
—V.  n.  (sire/tom,  to  perish  or  die,  Sax.)  to  faint; 
to  swoon ; 

Woo  that  made  hie  heart  to  twtU. — Chauetr. 

—9.  a.  to  orerpower,  aa  with  heat. — Swelter  U 
now  used. 

It  the  enn  to  be  htarned  that  the  trareUer'e  cloak  neelto 
him  with  beat?— .fip.  HaU. 

Swelter,  swertur,  r.  a.  (from  Swelt.)  To  be  otct- 
I come  and  oppressed  with  beat;  to  be  readj  to 
I perish  with  beat ; — ».  n,  to  parch  or  dr^  up  with 
heat. 

fvettepMf  with  ererlastlng  dog 
SwELTBT,  swel'tre,  a.  Sultry;  oppresrire  with 
beat ; auflbeating  with  heat 
Swept,  swept  Pret  and  past  part  of  the  rerb  to 

$wtep. 

SwcBD. — See  Sward. 

SwEitTlA,  •wer'sbe-a,  $.  (In  honoor  of  Iman  Swert, 
a Dutch  botanist)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Gentianacee. 

SwERTB,  swerr,  r.  ii,  (nrerrera,  Dutch.)  To  rore ; 
to  wander;  to  wander  from  any  line  prescribed,  or 
from  the  path  or  nile  of  duty;  to  depart  from  what 
is  established  by  law  or  custom ; to  deviate ; to 
bend ; to  incline ; to  climb  or  move  forward  by 
winding  or  turning. 

The  tree  was  hlglL 

Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I riMrved.— • 
Drjfdm. 

SwxBvwo,  swerving,  s.  The  act  of  wandering; 

deviation  from  any  law,  duty,  or  stondard. 
SwiKTERiA,  iwe-te'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Gerard 
Van  Swieten,  a Dutch  botanist)  Bluhogany,  a 
genua  of  plants,  of  which  the  common  mahogany, 
which  attains  tbe  height  of  SO  feet,  is  the  type: 
Order,  Cedrelaccm. 

Swift,  swift,  a.  (Saxon,  from  to  turn,  to 

rove,  to  whirl  round.)  Moving  far  in  a short 
time;  fleet;  nimble;  rapid;  ready;  prompt 
iSiri/)*ybo/,  nimble. 

The  hauke,  the  booude,  tbe  blade,  tbe  mnyt/mx  ham. 

~-^ir./or  iiof. 

Svnjt-httUd^  swift-foot;  rapid; 

Vows  are  rain : no  suppliant  breatb 
Blaya  the  speed  of  death.— ifahuigtoit. 

— the  current  of  a river; 

He  eao  live  in  the  strongest  of  the  water,— 

WalUm, 

a sort  of  reel  or  turning  instrument  used  in  wiiid- 
log  yam.  In  Ornithology,  the  llinmdo  apus, 
called  also  tbe  Black  Martin.  In  Zoology,  the 
common  newt  or  eft,  a species  of  Hurd. 

Swifter,  swift  or,  s.  In  Nautical  language,  a rope 
used  to  conhne  the  bars  of  tlie  capstan ; also,  a 
strong  rope  used  to  encircle  a boat  lengthwise,  to 
strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  from  the  impulses 
of  other  boats:  in  the  plural,  the  name  it  likewise 
pven  to  two  shrouds  fixed  on  the  starboard  and 
larboard  sides  of  the  lower  masts,  above  all  the 
other  shrouds,  to  give  the  masts  additional  se- 
eurity r.  o.  to  stretch,  as  abrouda  by  tackles. 
SwiFTLT,  swift 'le,  od.  Fleetly ; rapidly ; quickly ; 
uiinhly. 

SwiPTNEftS,  Rwift'nes,  «.  Speed;  quickuess;  ce- 
lerity; velocity;  rapidity.  is  a general 

term  applicable  to  every  kind  of  motion,  and  to 
everything  that  moreii,  aa,  tiM  si^y^NCM  of  a bird,  , 
of  a stream,  of  thought,  &:c. 

Swifl,  twig,  r.  n,  and  a.  (siri^a,  Icel.)  To  drink 
by  large  draughts;  to  suck  greedily ; 

The  Bock  Is  drained,  the  lambkins  twiy  the  t«‘ar,— 
Creech 

— s.  a Inrge  draught — (vulgar  in  this  sense'.  In  , 
Kauticiil  hingnage,  oj,  the  act  of  pulling 

at  the  miihlle  of  a tight  rope,  which  b made  fast 
■t  both  ciuls. 

Swill,  swii,  r.  o.  (uref/fnn,  ney(«7aR,  to  swallow. 
Sax.)  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily;  to  wash;  to 
drench ; i 

A galled  rock  ■ [ 

SwUUd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.— Asks, 
to  inebriate;  to  swell  with  fulness; 

I should  be  loth 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  $wHfd  loeolenee  ' 

Of  Bueb  late  wasaailers.— JIfiltoa.  j 

— #.  large  draughts  of  liquor,  or  drink  taken  in  i 
excessive  quantities;  tbe  wash  or  mixture  of  liquid 
substances  gi\’en  to  swine.  1 

Swiller,  swinur,  s.  One  who  swills  or  drinks  ^ 
voraciously. 

Swilley,  swille,  a.  A small  coal-field;  an  eddy; 
a wbtrlpooL — lawaL 

SwiLLlKOS,  swUliugs,  «•  The  same  as  swill  given 
to  swine. 

SwiH,  swim,  r.  u.  Pret.  nmm  or  airam;  past 
part.  mmrm.  ^icom  for  tbe  pret  is  obsolete. — 
(awtmmai),  Sax.  tvemtaen,  to  swim,  Dutch,  rrrma, 
to  swoon,  Swed.)  To  float  not  to  unk ; to  move 
upon  or  in  water  by  tbe  action  of  fins,  paddles,  the 
limbs,  or  other  natural  organs;  to  be  borne  along 
by  a current:  to  glide  along,  generally;  to  be 
disxy  or  vertiginous;  to  be  overflowed  or  drenched ; 
to  overflow ; to  have  abundance : It  becomes  active 
by  ellipsis  of  aerou  or  alon/;,  as,  to  rtcim  a stream, 

L e.  uerou  or  along  a stream  ; — r.  a.  to  cause  to 
float,  as  to  nrtm  a boat ; to  immense  in  water  that 
the  lighter  part  may  float,  as  to  stetm  wheat  fur  I 
seed; — ».  a kind  of  smoothly  sliding  motion ; the 
bladder  by  which  certain  fishes  are  enabled  to  raise  ! 
or  lower  themselves  In  water.  I 

Swimmer,  swim'mnr,  s.  One  who  swims;  a pro- 
tuberance on  tbo  leg  of  a horse.  In  Ornitholocy, 
sietiwmer*,  biids  of  the  order  Natatores,  including  | 
the  Duck  families,  Mergansero,  Col^uilidm,  or  j 
Grebes,  Auks,  Pelicans,  and  Gulla.  1 

SwiMMiRO,  swim'miog,  $.  The  act  or  art  of  mov- 
ing on  the  water  by  means  of  tbe  limbs ; a float-  I 
ing : dizxiness. 

SwixMiRGLY,  swim'mlng-le,  ad.  Smoothly;  with- 
out obstruction ; with  great  success. 

SwiRDLC,  swin'di,  r.  fu  (riceiu/e/en,  Dutch.)  To 
defraud  in  tbe  common  dealings  of  life  hy  sys- 
tematic im|«sition; — a.  an  act  of  iwindiing.— 
Local  in  tliis  sense. 

Swirdleb,  swin'diur,  a.  One  who  swindles;  a 
cheat 

SwiRDLiKO,  swin'dling,  $.  Hie  practices  of  a 
swindler. 

SwiRB,  swine,  «.  ting,  and  pin.  (mpIu,  Sax.  srin,  | 
Dan.  and  Swed.)  He  common  name  of  an  animal 
or  animala  of  the  genns  bus, — see  Sna. 

Am/,  s keeper  of  swine.  Htcint-poXy — see  Vsri- 
ocllx.  ^ruie-«fy,  a sty  or  pen  for  twine.  In 
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SWING— SWINGLE, 


SWINGLING— SW'OBBER. 


I Airhiijologv,  Mcine$‘/enthery  a military  wea{>on  in 
use  bcforv  tlie  im*eiitioa  of  the  bayonet.  In  Bo- 
tany, ttcun-bi-wd,  or  koff-mtitJirotim,  a kind  of 
funjrn*,  the  Lycoin^on  tuber  of  Linna-ua,  or  Tuber 
dlwrium  of  others.  Sieine-oitt^  the  Opn*al  rtsm 
Avena  nuda,  cultivated  fur  (he  use  of  aa  in 
Cornwall.  Steine'$-crfSi,  the  0»chlenri;»  coroiio- 
pus  of  Linnru!*,  and  the  Coronopns  ruelii  of  Smith, 
a plant  once  f.imous  aa  a remedy  for  the  stone 
Steine's^grats,  or  kn-'t-fft’oss,  the  plant  Polygonum 
adculare.  *9W»e'«-«tccory,  the  jilant  Lut^ana 
pusilla  of  Wiliienow.  S’ict»e  or  — ee« 

I Sonclma.  In  Mineralogy,  ttcin<‘ttuae,  the  same 
as  Anthraconile, — which  sec.  In  Ornithology, 
tieinr~j)ij}e^  one  of  the  names  of  the  bird  Tardus 
, iliaens  culled  also  the  Ked-wing  or  Wind-thrush. 

Swing,  swing,  r.  n.  Pret.  and  pa^it  part,  strung, 
for  the  pret.  ia  obsolete — {fchiringen, 
Germ,  arinja.  Swed.  sringer^  Dan.  airtH^on,  to 
beat,  strike,  or  flagelliite,  Sax.)  To  tnove  to  and 
fro,  M a body  suH(>emled  iu  the  air;  to  move 
backwards  and  forwanls  on  a ro{>e;  to  practise 
•winging.  In  Nautical  language,  to  change  poai- 
tion  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  ns  a ship  at  anchor; 
— V.  a.  to  make  to  play  loosely;  to  cause  to  ri- 
brate;  to  whirl  round  in  the  air:  to  wave,  as  to 
airmy  the  anns ; to  brandish;  to  flourish a.  the 
act  or  state  of  swinging;  an  apparatus  fur  swing- 
ing; iufl'ieuce  or  power  of  a body  put  in  motion; 

I Tlia  ram  that  battent  down  (he  wall. 

For  the  great  and  rudeness  of  his  pilse. — Sknis, 
free  course ; oiirestraiued  liberty  or  licence ; the 
sweep  or  compass  of  a moving  Usly ; uurcstraiued 
teniietiry. 

Those  who  are  an  penmaded  — gtre  np  thmiartTps 

to  tho  steinj  of  their  uiib^ainded  prapotuiltea. — OlaniiilU, 
Sicing-^ridge^  or  *icir«'/-6nW7e,  a movable  bridge, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  which  meet  midway  be- 
tween the  abutments,  each  turning  upm  a centre- 
' pivot,  to  admit  the  passaje  of  sliippiiig  when  re- 
quited, Sicing-frte,  or  *u:iagU’tt  te,  a cross- liar 
by  which  a horse  is  yoked  to  a carriage,  plough, 
usualiy  three  in  number  when  two  horses 
are  yoked;  any  beam  that  vibrates.  String’ 
neftsri,  the  wheel  which  drives  a pmdnlum  in  a 
time-piece:  in  a watch,  it  is  called  the  crotm- 

tcfiftl. 

Swinge,  swinj,  v.a,  Sax.— see  Swing.) 

To  beat  auuudly ; to  lash ; to  chastise ; to  move 
as  a lash; 

He,  wroth  to  see  hts  kingdom  fsll. 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  hU  folded  tail.— JVitton. 

—a.  a sway;  a swing;  the  sweep  of  anything  in 
motion.— Obsolete  as  a noun. 

Sw'tNOKUL'CKLEit,  swiiij'buk-lor,  s.  A bully;  one 
who  pretends  to  feats  of  anns.  — Obsolete. 

You  had  not  four  such  swingtbneihrs  to  all  the  inns  of 

court  a^D.— 

SwiNGKB,  swing'ur,  a.  One  who  swings. 

Sw’iNOEK,  swhtj'ur, «.  Souielhing  great,  as  a false- 
hood.—Vulgar. 

SwiNGiNO.  Bwing'iDg,  s.  Motion  to  and  fro;  the 
act  of  swinging. 

SwtKojNG,  swiiij'lng,  a.  Huge;  very  large.— 
Vulgar. 

SwiNGixoLr,  swlnj'ing-le,  od.  Hugely;  vastly.— 
Vulgsf. 

Swixoi.E,  swing'gl,  V.  n.  ffrom  Swing.)  Todangle; 
to  wave  hanging;  to  swing  for  plessure— ^obao- 
lete  as  a neuter  verb);— c.  u.  {_stoingan^  to  beat, 


I Sax.)  to  clean  flax  by  beating  it  with  a swingle;— 

I s.  a sort  of  woollen  in.^tnimcut  like  a large  knife, 

, about  two  feet  long,  with  one  tliin  edge,  used  for 

' cleaning  flnx  off  the  shires:  it  is  also  called  a 

In  Wireworktng,  a wooden  spoke 
fixed  to  the  barrel  that  draws  the  wire ; also,  a 
crank.  Sirinf/fe-trrt^  the  same  as  Swing-tree, — 
see  under  Swing. 

SwiNGi.iNO,  swing'gling,  s.  The  process  of  heating 
and  cleaning  flax.  Stringltng-hiift^ — see  Swingle. 
Stcinglhtg~(otr,  the  coarse  part  of  flax  separated  I 
from  t)t«  finer.  In  the  processes  of  swingling  and  I 
hatchcling.  ! 

Swinish,  swinish,  a.  (from  Swine.)  Befitting  | 
swine;  like  swine;  gros.a;  bogginh ; brutal  i 
SwiMSlli.T.  swi'niah-le.  ad.  In  a swinish  manner.  I 
Swinishness,  swi'nish-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
swinish. 

SwiNK,  swingk,  r.  m (airincan,  Sax.)  To  labour; 
to  drudge ; 

Klches,  renown,  and  prlnetpnllty, 

For  which  mt-o  swink  and  sweat  ineessantly.— ^>peMer.  , 
— r. a.  to orerisbnor;— a.  labour;  toU;  dmdgeiT. 
— Ob-^'lcte  in  all  its  senses. 

Ah.  Tiers,  been  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
Uow  ^at  sport  they  gayneu  with  little  ewialrf— ' 
Sp-Assr. 

SwiNKF.R,  swingk'ur,  s.  A labourer;  a ploughman. 
—Obsolete. 

A trewe  swinker  was  het-~Ckanesr, 

Swipes,  swipes,  s.  A kind  of  small  beer;  applied 
ill  Scotbuid  particularly  to  a kind  which  ia  home- 
brewed. 

Sw'isft,  swis,  a.  A native  of  Switzerland;  the  Ian-  : 
gunje  of  .Switserland ; — a.  belonging  to  or  produced 
in  Switzcrlmid.  , 

Switch,  awiti>h,  s.  .Swed.)  A small  flexible  | 

twig  or  rod;  that  part  of  the  rails  of  a railway  | 
where  a side  cutting  joins  the  main  rail,  and  which  j 
being  movable  KidewuNs,  enables  a carriage  to  cou-  , 
tinue  straight  forwards,  or  to  move  into  the  side 
rails,  as  may  be  desired.  The  switches  are  in  some 
cases  fixed ; ui  others,  movable  sideways  by  a cross 
rod  and  lever  attached  to  them; — r.  a.  to  strike  | 
with  a switch  ; to  boat;  to  lash; — v.  n.  to  walk  | 
with  a jerk. — Obsolete  or  local  in  this  sense.  ■ 
SwiTCHEL,  switsh’el,  s.  A beverage  made  of  mo-  I 
las^s  and  water.  i 

SwiTiiR,  swirAe,  ad.  Hastily. — Obeolete.  i 

They  sishen  Marye  that  sche  roos  swgike,  and  want*  , 
out. — iyiekiij'e.  1 

Swivel,  swiv'vl,  a.  (from  s«*//<w,  to  turn  ronnd, 
Sax.)  A thing  fixed  in  another  body  so  as  to  turn  I 
rumid  in  it;  a strong  link  of  iron  umkI  in  mooring 
s1ii{fS,  and  which  permits  the  bridles  to  be  turned 
round;  any  ring  or  staple  that  turns.  In  Gunnery, 
a small  cannon,  so  called  from  its  being  fixed  in  a 
swivel,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  directed  to 
any  object.  Swivels  are  chiefly  us^  at  sea ; — e.  n. 
to  turn  on  a staple,  pin,  or  pivot.  Sicivtl’bridg*^ 
—see  Swing-bridge.  SuiveJ-hook,  a hook  that 
turns  in  the  end  of  an  iron  block  strap  for  the 
ready  taking  of  the  turns  out  of  a tackle, 

Sw’oB.  A different  orthography  of  Swab. 

SwoBBKR,  swoblinr.  s.  The  same  as  Swabber.  In 
the  plural,  four  juivileged  cards  ibat  are  only  in- 
cidentally usotl  in  betting  at  the  game  of  whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  stsobbers. 
Plsying  now  ami  then  a sot^r  jfiime  at  whist  for  iiastin  «, 

It  miKht  U*  panlomil;  but  ha  could  not  di|;est  thoM 
wicked  stK>bbtr$.—Swi/i. 
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1 SWOUNG— SWUNG.  SYAGRUS— SYLLABICATION. 

SwoLiKO,  swo'Ung,  «.  In  Archtlologj,  a bids  of ! 
land,  or  as  much  as  one  can  till  in  a Tear.  I 

1 Swollen,  swol'n.  Past  part,  of  mm/4  It  is  some-  | 
times  written  — Obsolescent.  ■ 

SwoM.  The  pieterile  of  sicim.— Obsolete. 

You  nersr  $*oom  the  llellespoat. — Shulit, 
Swoon,  swun,  t.  a.  (o>irunon,  Sax.)  To  faint;  to 
sink  into  a fainting  fit s.  a faintini?  6t ; sjncope. 
Swooning,  awiia'ing, «.  The  act  of  fainting ; syn- 
cope. 

Swoop,  swilp,  r.  a.  (probably  from  the  root  of  Sweep.) 
To  fall  on  at  once  and  seise ; to  catch  while  on  the 
wing ; to  seize ; to  catch  up ; to  take  with  a sweep ; 
—V.  ft.  to  pass  with  pomp ; 

Proud  Tamer  tiooopt  along. — Dragtcm. 

1 <— «.  a falling  on  and  seizing,  as  of  a mpacioos 

I fowl  on  his  prey. 

Swop,  swop,  v,  n.  (probably  from  Sweep,  something 
\ being  $u>ept  off  by  the  mutual  consent  of  each 
j party  in  making  a etorp.)  To  exchange;  to  bar- 
ter;— a.  an  exchange. 

' Sword,  sonle,  $,  (zieord,  zveord,  Sax.  zcAtoerf, 
Germ  zrdrd,  Swed.>  An  offen>ive  weapon  worn 
at  the  side,  and  used  either  for  cutting  or  thrusting ; 
figuratively,  destruction  by  war;  vengeance  or 
justice;  war;  dissemion; 

I came  not  to  send  peace  bat  a tvord. — Jtiatt.  x. 
emblem  of  triumph  and  protection  ; 

1 The  Lord— the  zwwrJ  of  thy  excellence. — D«ut.  xxxlM. 

emblem  of  authority  and  power.  Four  swords  are 
nsod  at  the  coronation  of  a British  sovereign— the 
trword  of  $taU^  properly  so  called  ; the  curtanOy 
(cvHuz,  shortened,  Ljit. ) or  iirord  of  mercy,  which 
is  pointless;  the  zicord  justice;  and 

the  zirord  of  temporal  justice.  The  last  three  are 
carried  before  the  sovereign : he  is  girt  with  the 
! first.  Sicord-latfonety  a bayonet  which  is  longer 

1 tlian  ft  common  one,  and  generally  u.«c^d  with  a 
rifle.  Steord-heartTy  an  officer  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don who  carries  a sword  as  an  emblem  of  authority 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  Sword-belt,  a belt  by 
1 which  a sword  is  suspended  and  borne  by  the  aide, 

t Susord-fgbt,  a combat  or  trial  of  skill  with  swords ; 

fencing.  Sword-knot,  a ribbon  or  strap  tied 
to  the  hilt  of  a sword,  to  pass  ronnd  the  wrUt 
to  prevent  the  weapon  being  forced  from  the 
hand.  Sword-law,  violence;  government  by 
force.  Sword-ntmt,  a soldier;  ft  fighting  man. 
Sword-pbfyer,  a fencer;  a gladiator;  one  who 
1 exhibits  liLs  skill  in  the  use  of  a sword.  Sword- 

ihoped,  ensiform ; sha{)ed  like  a sword.  Order  of 
Me  zieord!,  a Swedish  military  order  of  knighthood, 

1 instituted  by  Gu-itarus  Vasa.  In  Botany,  ncord- 
1 fern,  the  plant  Xiphopteris  serratuU,  a native  of 
( the  West  Indies.  Stcord-gmss,  or  suHird-grass, 

1 a kind  of  sedge,  the  sweet-ru-nh,  a species  of  aooma 
1 In  Ichthyology,  tword-jish,  the  fish  Xipheas  gla- 
diu.'S — see  Xipliiuie. 

SwoiiK.  Preterite  of  to  strear. 

! SwoKN.  Past  part,  of  to  swear.  Swom~brothers, 
soldiers  of  furlimr,  who  osed  to  engage  themselves 
Ij  by  iiintual  oaths  to  ahare  the  rewards  of  their  ser- 
j vices.  determined  or  irrccorK;il- 

able  enemies.  Sicorn-friends,  determined,  close, 
or  firm  friends. 

I SwouND,  swownd,  0.  ft.  To  .«woon. — Obsolete.  . 
f All  In  gore  bluod ; I t^ccunded  at  the  sighL — Shales. 

1 SwvM.  Pret.  and  pa.st  part,  of  to  swim. 

1 Swung.  Pret.  and  pest  part,  of  to  smog. 

Syaorus,  si'as-rus,  z.  (the  name  of  the  person  who 
first  wrote  the  Troj:to  war  in  verse.)  A genua  of 
plants,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Palmocois. 

Stil— See  Sib. 

Stbarktic,  sib-a-rctlk,  > 0.  (from  the  andert 

STDAREnCAT.,  sib-a-ret'e-kal,  r Sybarites,  who 

were  proverbial  for  tlieir  volaptnousuess.)  Wan- 
ton ; licentious. 

Stbaritk,  si^  a-rite,  z.  An  inhabitant  of  Srbaris, 
a Greek  city  and  colony  in  soothem  Italy,  founded  : 
B.C.  about  720.  They  were  celebrated  fur  tbeii  : 
wealth  and  the  efleminacy  of  their  aristocracy. 
Sycamine,  sik'a-mino,  z.  (jsykomiuot,  Gr.)  The 
aime  as  Sycamore.  I 

Sycamore,  sik'a-more,  j.  CzyLumomz,  Gr.)  A kind 
of  fig-tree ; also  the  name  given  In  England  to  the 
tree  .Acer  pBeudo-plantanus,  belter  known  in  Scot-  j , 
land  by  tlio  name  of  the  Plane-tree.  ' 

Syceb  Silver,  si'se  sirvar,  z.  The  current  ailrer 
among  tho  Chinese.  j 

Sycite,  sik'ite,  z.  (^eykos,  Gr.)  Fig-xtooe,  a use-  | 
less  name  given  by  some  authors  to  nodolea  of  I 
flint  or  |)ebblcs  resembling  a fig  in  shape.  I 

Sycocrikcs,  sik-ok're-nus,  z.  {rykos,  a fig,  and  1 
itrtfion,  a lily,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Crinoideans  ' 
from  the  mountain  lime-stone  of  Ii  eland.  j 

Sycoma,  sik'o-ma,  a.  (z^con,  a fig,  Gr.)  In  Patho-  | 
logy,  a tumour  ro.sembUng  a fig. 

SrcoriiANCY,  sik'o-fan-se,  > z.  Mean  talebear- 
SY(  OPMANTBY,  sik'o-fan-tre,j  Ing;  obsequious 

flattery;  scndlity. 

Sycophant,  sik'o-fant,  t.  (sykophonte,  from  sykot, 
a fig,  and  phaneo,  I show,  Gr.)  Originally,  an 
informer  against  those  who  stole  figs,  or  exported 
them  contnuw  to  law— hence,  a talebearer  or  in- 
formant; a mean  flatterer;  especially,  a flatterer  | 
of  princes  and  great  men  ; and  hence,  a deceiver;  | 
an  imffostor.  Its  most  usual  sense  is  an  obsequi-  | 
005  flatterer  or  parasite; — v.  n.  to  play  the  syco- 
phant. 

Sg^rf<)viMt\ng  slid  mlnnoznlng  the  work. — htUUm. 
Sycophantic,  sik-o-fan'iik,  \ a.  Talebearing; 

SYCOPHANTiCAL,sik-o-fan'te-kal,/  more  generally, 
obsequious  flattering:  parasitic. 

Syc<iPHantiz£,  sik'o-fan-lizc,  v.  ».  To  play  the 
ayoophant;  to  flatter  meanly  and  ofllcioasly;  to 
play  tho  talebearer.— Little  used. 

Sycosis,  se-ko'sis,  z.  (sykos,  a fig,  Gr.  in  reference 
to  the  gramilHtetl  and  prominent  surface  of  the 
ulceration,  which  wunewhat  resembles  the  Inside  , 
pulp  of  a fig.)  Ao  eru|iUon  of  inflamed,  fleshy,  " 
darkish-red  tubercles,  on  the  bearded  portion  of  the  ' ' 
face,  and  on  the  scalp ; grcg.irious;  often  coakscent;  > 
dUciiarge  partial  and  soniuus.  It  sometimes  forms  1 
a very  troublesome  impodiment  to  shaving. 
StdnraN,  sid-ne'an,  > a.  Denoting  a species  of  1 
SvDNF.iAN,  std-noyan,)  white  earth,  brought  from  j 
Sydney  <^ve  in  Xew  South  Wales. — Kirvan.  [ 

Syenite. — See  SWnite. 

Sykr,  siko,  z.  A small  brook  or  rill  in  low  grouod. 

— Local. 

Stllauic,  sil-lablk,  a.  Pertaining  to  a . 

Syllabical,  sil-lab'c-kal,!*  syllable  or  syllables,  1 
05  a syllabic  accent ; cotu-i>ting  of  a sylbble  or  j 
syllables,  as  a syllabic  argument. 

Syllabically,  sil-Iab'e-1^-le,  ac/.  In  a syllabic 
manner.  ^ 

Syllabication,  sil-lab-e-J(a'»bnn,  z.  'Plie  act  of  : 
forming  syllaUrs ; the  act  or  manner  of  dividiug 
words  into  syllables.  1 
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SYLVANITE— SA'MBOLANTHUS. 


I Stxlable,  sil'U'bl,  «.  (n/Uaba^  Lat.  tyllabe^  frtnn 
luntixtnn,  1 comprehend,  and  lambono^  1 

take,  Gr.)  A eimple  or  eoinpoand  sound,  pro- 
I flounced  with  all  its  articulations,  a nngle  im- 
pulsion of  the  voice.  A $yUablt  maj  consist  of 
one  letter,  or  more  than  one.  Words  of  one  sjl- 
labie  are  called  monoofUnbfti  : of  two  syllables,  dii~ 
tylfabte*:  of  three  syllables,  trujltabfes:  when  of 
more  than  three  ^lUblea,  poty$yUabl«M : a amall 
part  of  a sentence  or  discourse ; someUiijig  very 
concise; 

The  last  s|rQcM«  of  recorded  Ume.— 5%ab. 

Without  oue  tj/HabU  of  truth.— 5wi/l. 

— r.  o.  to  utter;  to  articulate. — Obsolete. 

Any  tonffoes  that  tatiaUe  men's  names  on  sands,  sad 
' shores,  and  desert  vildernrsses.— Jfittoa. 

' SrLLAnuB. — See  SlUabub. 

SrLLADUfi,  sina^bas,  a.  (ajf/io&os,  Gr.)  A compen- 
. dium  or  abridgment;  a table  of  contents. 

I Syllepsis,  sil-lcp'sb,  t.  (Greek  ) In  Grammar,  a 
i figure  by  which  we  conceive  the  sen:^  of  words 
otherwise  than  they  import,  and  construe  them 
I ecoording  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  otherwise 
I called  mb$tUution ; also  the  agreement  of  a verb  or 
adjective,  not  with  the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  the 
I most  worthy  in  the  sentence,  as,  rex  e r^na  Aeofu 

Stllooism,  sillo-jism,  a.  (jy//o^trmor,  from  aya, 
and  /eyo,  I speak,  Gr.)  A form  of  reasoning  or 
argument  consisting  of  three  propositions,  of  which 
the  fint  two  are  c^led  the  premises,  and  the  last 
the  conclusion, — ss,  every  man  thinks ; Teter  is  a 
man ; therefore  Peter  thhiks. 

Stllooistic,  siUlo-jia'tik,  ) o.  Pertaining 

Stllooistical,  sil*lo-jU'te-ka1,  > to  a syllogism ; 

I consisting  of  a syllogism,  or  of  the  form  of  reason- 
ing by  syll<^sms. 

: Syllogisticallt,  nMo-Jis'te-kal-lo,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a syllogism  ; by  means  of  syllogisms. 

SrLLOGiZATloir,  sil-lo-je-sa'shun,  «.  A reasoning 
by  qrllogisms. 

Syllogize,  siHo-jise,  r.a.  To  reason  by  syllogisms. 

1 SiLOoiZER,  ail-lc^ji'xur,  c.  One  who  reasons  by 
syllogisms. 

Sylph,  ailf,  $.  {$yjphide^  Fr.  su^pAs,  a moth,  a beetle, 
Gr.)  An  imaginary  b«og  inhabiting  the  air, — 
The  light  coquettes  In  $ylpk»  aloft  repair, 

And  sport  and  flouer  la  the  fields  of  air.— /bps, 
written  also  aytphuL 

. Sylpulikb,  aiiriike,  o.  Resembling  a sylph. 

, Silva,  ril Va,  a.  (Latin,  a wood  or  forest.)  A cdl- 
j . lection  of  poetical  pio^  of  various  kinds ; a work 
containing  a description  of  forest  trees,  as  S^lva 
' Amenama;  the  forest  treea  peculiar  to  any 
district.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a ludicrous  kind  of 
game  in  which  a number  of  beasts  were  oouricd 
and  hunted  in  an  artificisl  wood  in  the  circus : the 
sportsmen  were  without  arms,  being  obliged  to 
take  the  game  alive.  In  Law,  aylca  cerduo,  un- 
derwood, or  wood  under  twenty  years'  grow^ — 
BlomU. 

Stlta  Capra,  ril'va  kap'ra,  «.  (syfro,  a wood,  and 
eo/>er,  a goa^  Lat.)  A genua  of  Ruminants: 
Family,  Bovidie. 

Sylvar,  sUVau,  «.  A fabled  dei^  of  the  woods ; a 
aatyr ; a fawn ; a rustic ; 

Her  private  orebsrda  walled  no  every  elde^ 

To  lawlees  all  aeoeia  dsuled.— /t^ 

— o.  ahady;  woody;  relating  to  woods, — more 
properly  written  ri/nm. 

Eternal  green  the  tnoasy  tntfglo  grace, 
il  Watch'd  by  Uusyf««a  yenusof  wo  plaoa^Ajpe. 


Syltariye,  sirvsn-ite,  s.  Graphic  tellurium,  a 
mineral  of  a steel-grey  colour,  approaching  to  tin- 
white;  generally  splendent ; primarTform,  a right  | 
rhombic  prism ; yields  easily  to  the  knife ; brittle : ' ; 
it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  exposition — tellarrom,  j 
CU.O;  gold,  80.0;  silver,  lO.O:  sp.gr.  6.7;  hard- 
ness = 1 .5  to  2.0.  ! 

Sylvakcs.— See  Silvanns.  ! 

Sri.VATB,  sil'vate,  $.  A compound  of  sylrio  add 
with  a salifi.ible  base. 

Sylvia,  rirve-a,  $.  a wood,  Ijit.)  A genus  '> 

of  birds  : Type  of  the  family  Sylriadse.  | 

SVLViAD.E,  aU-vi's-de,  s.  (^rta,  one  of  the  genera.)  I 
The  Warblers,  a family  of  binU,  generally  amall; 
the  bill  slender ; distinctly  notched ; the  feet  i 
formed  for  walking,  perching,  or  climbing ; the  | 
tarsus  slender  and  lengthened : it  includes  the  ' 
Stonechats,  Nightingales,  true  Warblers,  Titmice,  ' 
and  Wagtails : Order,  Insemorea.  | 

Sylvianas,  sil-vi'ane,  a.  (ly/ri',  one  of  .the  gmeiw.)  j 
The  trjo  Warblers,  a subfamily  of  perching  birds,  |j 
very  small  io  size  aud  weak  in  structure  ; the  bill  j ' 
very  sleudcr,  with  the  under  mandible  much  thinner  ! 
than  the  upper. 

Stltic  Acid,  sil’vik  as'dd,  $.  (sy/ro,  a wood,  Lat.  I 
in  reference  to  resins  being  derived  from  trees.)  i 
An  acid  extracted  from  resin  by  weak  alcohol,  and 
purified  by  stronger  alcohol : it  crystalizes  io  min- 
ute prisms.  Funnula,  according  to  Trommsdorfi^ 
C*20  Hi5  02;  according  to  Rose,  Cjo  Illfi  02. 
Sylvicola,  sU-vik'o-la,  s.  (Latin,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  woods.)  The  Fly-catching  Warblers,  a genus 
of  the  PsriansB,  or  Titmice : Family,  SylriaX 
Syltipakus,  sil-rip'a-ms,  $.  A genus  of  birds, 
natives  of  the  Himslays  mountains : Family, 
Sylvbd«. 

Sylvtne,  rilVine,  $.  A mineral  which  crystalizes 
io  the  form  of  a cube,  and  cleaves  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  that  solid : it  is  a muriate  of  potash ; 
soluble,  with  the  taste  of  common  salt.  Compoa- 
ition — chlorine,  47.4G;  potaastum,  52.54. 

Syna,  si'ma,  s.  A genus  of  birds,  closely  allied  to 
the  Halycon  or  Kingfisher:  Family,  Hdeyonida. 
SvMDius,  rim'be-ua,  s.  A genus  of  parasitical 
Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Mordellida. 
SYMDLETiiAROif,  rim-Uef  a-ron,  \ *.  (i3r>»>  and 
Symblkpiiarosis,  sim-blcf'a-ro-sis,/  blephctraa^ 
the  eye-lid,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a connection  of 
the  lid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Symbol,  sim'bol,  s.  (jyi»i6o/ttm,  Lat.  tymboUm^  fimn 
sya  and  baHo,  I throw,  ayaboUo,  1 compare,  Gr.) 
The  sign  or  representation  of  any  moral  thing  by  the 
images  or  properties  of  natural  things  ; thus,  the 
lion  is  the  tymbfd  of  courage,  the  lamb  of  meek- 
ness or  patience ; an  emblem  or  type  of  something 
else,  as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  euebarist  are 
called  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ; 
a letter  or  character  which  is  rignificaot,  as  the 
letters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet:  the  symbols  of 
algebra  are  arbitrary ; a certun  mark  or  figure  re- 
presentmg  a being  or  thing,  a sign  or  badge,  as  a 
trident  is  the  aymboi  of  Neptune,  the  peacock  of  j 
Jano,&o.;  a oompeiidihro ; an  abstract;  sentence 
of  a^JudicolioiL-^Nut  used  in  this  senee.  | 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  Judged  • ■ • • 
all  appear  t»  reoeive  their  aymhoL—  Dp.  Thptsr. 
SYKnoLAirnira,  sim-bo-Un'thos,  s.  (aymbofoa,  a ! 
ring,  Gr.  in  rt-fereuce  to  the  ring  at  the  base  of  the 
filaments.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gen-  < 
tianacem.  j 


SYMBOUO^SYMPATHETIGAL 


SYMPATHETICALLY— SYMPIESOMETER. 


Symbolic,  ihn-bonk,  ) a.  Rgpiwototlre ; 
STXBOLiCiLL,  tiin*bore-ka1,>  expressing  hj  re- 
lemblsnoe  or  signs ; SynUtolical 

iopkjf^  is  the  philosophy  expressed  by  hien^yphica. 
Symbolically,  sun-bore-ksl-le,  <uL  By  repra- 
•enUtion  or  resembUooe  of  properties ; by  signs ; 
typicslly. 

Symbolism,  simW-izm,  9.  In  Chemistry,  n nnioo 
in  tbhige  thrown  together;  consent  of  puts:  this 
id  e literal  meaning. 

SvMiiOLiZATio;«,  Mm-bol-e-za'shoD,  $.  (from  Sym- 
bolize.) The  net  of  symboIixiDg , resemblsnce  in 
properties. 

Symbolizr,  slm'boMze,  r.  n.  (symboUter,  Fr.)  To 
have  a typical  resembl.-knce;  to  here  a resemUsoce 
I of  quiUties  or  proy>crtie^  : — r.  a.  to  make  to  a^ree 
in  properties;  to  make  represenUtlTe  of  something. 
SrMMBTRAi^  sim'me-trai.  a.  (see  Symmetry.) 
ComznensnraUe. — Literal,  bat  obsolete. 

It  was  both  the  doetiine  of  the  apoetles,  and  the  prae- 
tioo  of  tho  ehnreh,  while  it  wu  tgwm^ntS,  to  obey  the 
aaglattate^^ifor*  (1660). 

Symmbtbiaii,  dm-met're-aD,>  s.  One  eminently 
Symmktbxst,  Mm'met-rist,  > studious  of  pro- 
portion or  syrametry  of  parts. 

His  ihoe  was  a Utought  longer  the  exact  syw* 
SMtrtoM  would  allow.— Aldasy. 

Syxmbtrioal,  stm-met're-kal,  n.  Proportional 
thimighont  the  parts ; made  up  of  parts  agreeing 
to  each  other.  In  Bo^y,  flowers  are  tymmetriwl, 
when  the  aegments  of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and 
the  stamens,  are  regular,  eqnal,  and  aUke. — 
Linditjf.  In  Geometry,  tymmetrical  soHdSt  those 
which,  ahhongh  eqnM  and  umilar,  cannot  be 
bronght  to  omocide  with  each  other,  or  occupy  the 
same  portion  of  space : a man’s  two  hands  affbrd 
a familiar  example.  The  equality  of  plane  flgnree 
is  proved  I7  showing  that  they  may  be  ma^  to 
coincide,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  proof 
cannot  h«  extended  to  all  soGds. 
Symmstrically,  dm-met're-kal-Ie,  ad.  ^tb  due 
proportion  of  parts. 

Symhxtusb,  nm'met-rise,  v.  a.  To  make  pro* 
portional  in  its  parts ; to  reduce  to  symmetry. 
Stmmbtry,  sun'met-re,  s.  (lyMmeirfa,  from  lya, 
and  sneh^  measnre,  Or.  symMefrie,  Fr.)  Agree- 
ment of  one  part  to  another ; adaptation  of  parts ; 
the  union  and  conformity  of  the  members  of  a 
wmii  to  the  whole.  Symmetry  arises  from  the 
proportion  wUch  the  Greeks  call  analogy,  which  is 
tho  relation  of  conformity  of  all  the  parts  to  a 
certain  measnre. 

STacPATHSTic,  dm-p»*tket1k,  \ a.  ($ympa^ 
Sympathryical,  sim-pa-MetVka],/  Mt7ue,Fr.) 
Pertaining  to  sympathy ; having  oommon  feeling 
with  notber ; susceptible  of  beang  aflected  with 
fedings  13ie  those  another ; or  of  feelings  in 
eonsequMwe  of  what  soother  fe^  Among  Alche- 
mists, ths  spitbet  was  applied  to  a kind  of  powder, 
said  to  he  poseeased  of  the  wonderful  property, 
that  if  spread  on  a cloth  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a 
wound,  the  wound  would  be  healed,  even  in  the 
absenoe  of  the  patient.  5ymi»f&etie  mF,  an  ink 
which  makes  no  mark  npon  the  paper  until  it  is 
heated,  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  or  until  a 
second  fluid  is  passed  over  it ; thus,  writing  is  in- 
visihle,  with  a weak  sohxtion  of  galls,  till  heated ; 
with  solution  of  s salt  of  g(dd  nr  silver,  till  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  ; with  a weak  aolation  of 
pdts,  or  of  pniSBiate  of  potash,  till  wetted  with  a 
vou  n.  5 k 


solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  Anatomy,  jym- 
pathetie  nerre,  the  intercostal  nerve ; a nerve  con- 
sisting of  filaments  from  every  nerve;  so  called 
from  its  being  supposed  to  prodneo  a sympathy 
between  the  i^ecUoDS  of  different  parts.  In  Pa- 
thology, the  term  sympa/hette  is  applied  to  symp- 
toms and  affections  which  occur  in  parts  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  seat  of  tho  disease,  and  are 
oocationed  hr  somo  nervous  connection  of  the 
parts. 

Sympathetically,  sim-pa-tAetVkAl-Ie,  od  YTith 
^mpatby  or  oommon  feeling ; in  conseqncnoe  of 
sympathy  ; by  commnnication  from  something 
else. 

Sympathise,  sim'^tAize,  r.  n.  To  have  a com- 
mon freling,  as  m bodily  pleasure  or  pain  ; to  feel 
in  consequence  of  wh^  another  feels;  to  feel 
mutually ; by  a forced  figure,  to  agree  or  fit— Not 
used  in  this  sense. 

Blue  and  yellow  are  two  ootoun  which  iympathige.-^ 

Drpdt*. 

Sympathy,  8im"pa-tAe,  a.  (lympolAewi,  from  sgfi, 
and patkoif  passion,  feeling,  Gr.)  Fellow-feeling;  i 
the  quality  if  being  afiheted  I7  the  affection  of  * 
another,  with  fedii^  correspondent  in  kind,  if 
not  in  ^gree ; a conformity  of  affections,  iaclina- 
tions,  or  nato^  temperament,  which  makes  two 
persona  pleased  with  each  oCbCT ; a propension  of 
inanimate  things  to  nnite  or  to  set  on  each  other, 
as  the  sympoMy  between  the  magnet  and  iron.  In  , 
Physiol^,  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  : 
actions  of  two  or  more  organs,  contiguonsly  or  | 
remotely  litoated. 

Symphonia,  sim-fo'ne-e,  «.  (qw,  and  pkaae,  sound,  I 
Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a polaatile  rnnaksM  instrument  ' 
ma^  of  a hollow  jaece  of  wood  ckeed  at  each  1 
end  with  leather,  and  struck  with  a stick. 

STVFHOMXOtrs,  am-fo'ne-ns,  a.  (from  Symphony.) 
Agreeing  in  eound  v eooordant ; harmo^ua. 

Up  be  rode. 

Followed  with  aeelemaUoQ  and  the  sound 
Symphpnum*  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  toned 
Ani^lle  harmonies. — JVUfen. 

Symphorut,  simYo-nist,  s.  A composer  of  sym-  1 
phonies  or  instrumental  music.  ‘ 

Stmphoitt,  simYo-ne,  s.  (symphonuty  Lot.  sym-  ' 
pAoiM^  Fr.  tympkonia,  from  sya,  and  phoney  voice, 
sound,  Gr.)  A consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  the  sounds  be  vocal 
or  instrumental,  or  both  ; a full  concert ; an  over- 
ture or  other  composition  for  instruments. 

Symphtrota,  sim-fe-no'ta,  s.  A name  proposed 
for  a genus  of  frah  water  Bivalves,  allied  to  Ano- 
donta : Family,  Naindw. 

Symphysiotomy,  sim-fi-ee-ot'o-me,  s.  (fymphytig 
and  (ome,  incision,  Gr.)  In  Surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  dividing  the  symphysis  pnbis. 

Symphysis,  simYe-sis,  s.  (syn,  and  phyOy  I grow, 
Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  growing  together,  or  con-  I 
nection  of  bones,  which  have  no  manifest  motion,  I 
as  the  tymphytis  pubis.  In  Pathology,  a ooalcs-  i 
ccnce  of  s natural  passage ; also,  the  first  Inten-  . 
tion  of  cure  in  a wound.  1 

Symphytum,  simYe-tom,  s.  (sympkyaisy  a union  or  ; 
junction,  from  its  long  suppu^  virtues  u a vul-  : 
nertry.)  Comfny,  a genus  of  plants;  Order,  1 
Boraginacew. 

SYMPIESOMETER,  nm-pi-e-somVtuT,  s.  (lympteso, 

I compress,  and  mrtron,  a measnre,  Gr.)  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  weight  of  ^e  atmos- 
phere by  ths  eompresaion  of  a column  of  gas. 


8YMFLECTKS— SYNALLAXIS. 


SYNAMUR— SYNGU0NDK081S. 


Stkplectes,  um>p1ck'tUf «.  Wearer  turds,  a geoax  SvsAMCit,  sin  A'tnur,  a.  (r^n,  and  amour,  love,  Fr.)  j 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  Coooothnnistiaae,  or  ; In  Heraldrr,  sangaine,  or  gules.  ' 


Hard’bilU : Familr,  FringUlidx. 

Stmplocine.£. — See  Stjrracea*. 

Symplocos,  eim'plo-kos,  t.  (^$ympIoke^  a connec> 
tion,  Or.  in  reference  to  the  atamens  U.-lng  united 
at  the  baae.)  A geuoj  of  pUnta : Order,  Stjra>  I 
ceie.  ' 

Stmposiac,  eim-poVi-ak,  a.  a drinking 

together,  a banquet,  from  /yn,  mid  pino,  I drink, 
Gr.)  Pertaining  to  merry  makings  ; ^ppening  | 
where  company  are  diinklog  together ; convivial ; i 
feasting.  | 

Stiiposiabcit,  sim-po'se-ark,  a.  (tymponnn,  a ban- 
quet, and  ctreio,  I rule,  Gr.)  lu  Antiquity,  the ' 
ruler  or  master  of  a feast ; one  selected  by  the  j 
consent  of  the  party  to  be  their  president  fur  the  I 
occasion.  ! 

SrMPoatuM,  eitn-po'se-ntn,  e.  A drinking  together; ' 
a merry  feast ; sometimes  a banquet  among  phi- 
losophers, or  a oonferenco  or  conversation  among 
philosophers  at  a banquet. 

Sthptoii,  sim'tum,  $.  {aymptonu,  Fr.  aymptomoy  a 
falling  or  aeddent,  from  syn,  and  pipto,  1 foil,  Gr.) 
Literally,  something  that  happens  in  coocurreoco 
with  another  thing,  as  an  attendant, — hence,  any 
affection  which  accompanies  disease;  a perceptible 
change  in  the  body  or  its  functions  which  indicates 
• A sign  or  token ; that  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  something  else. 

\ Stmptomatio,  rim-to-mal'ik,  1 a.  Pertaining 
I Stxptoicatioal,  sim-to-mat'e-kal,/  to  aymp- 
I toms ; happening  concarrently ; according  to 
I aymptoma ; indicatory. 

Symptomatically,  rim-to-mat'e-kal-lo,  ad.  By 
means  of  symptoms ; in  the  natore  of  i^mptoms ; 
as  a lymptom. 

Symptomatology,  rim-to-ma-toro-je,  $.  (aymp^ 
i UnRA,  a qrmptom,  and  Iqyos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A 
treatise  on  the  symptoms,  or  morbid  phenomeiu 
of  diseases. 

SYMPT03I8,  sirn'to-sis,  #.  (Greek.)  In  Grammar,  a 
I conooone  of  Towels ; a hiatus. 

Sth,  sin.  A Greek  preposition  signifying  with, 

I (oyetAer,  Ac.  For  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  final 
R is  changed  into  m before  tbe  Ubuils  6,  m,  p,  ph, 

I pSy  See. ; into  «,  I,  r,  before  these  letters,  and  U 
i entirely  omitted  when  followed  two  consonants 
or  a double  one. 

Stharesis,  se-ne're-sis,  s.  (^aynairtsis,  Gr.)  Con- 
traction ; the  union  of  two  syllables  into  one,  as 
ta-rael  forls-ra-el.  It  is  the  opposite  of  diirreais. 

I Synagooical,  •in-a-gog'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
I synagogue. 

; Straoooub,  stn'a*gog,  s. (French;  aynayoge,  from 
I syn,  and  agoge,  a training,  Gr.)  A congregation; 
a gathering  together;  at  present  understood  in  the 
special  sense  of  a Jewish  congregation ; the  house 
appropriated  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Jews; 
the  court  of  the  seventy  elders  among  the  Jews, 
called  the  great  aynagogue. 

I Symagrjs,  sin'a-gris,  a.  A genus  of  Hymenopteroos 
insects:  Family,  Vespida;, 

ji  Synalepua,  sin-a-le'fa,  a.  (aynalnpke,  Gr.)  A 
I mingling  together,  as  of  two  vowels  in  poetry 
j which  end  and  begin  two  adjoining  words,  so  that 
both  go  out  for  one  syllable, 
j Synallaxis,  sin-al-lak'sls,  a.  (syn,  and  allixis,  a 
changing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  the  Anabatiu*,  or 
j Tree  runners:  Famllr,  Certhiadss. 
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Synaxclia,  sin-an'se-ya,  a.  (^yn,  and  oaX>t /I'ri.  I ;[ 
lie,  a table,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family, 
Scorpeenidn. 

SvNAXCHiA,  sin-ang'kc-a,  a.  (ayntmchA,  a sore 
throat,  Gr.)  Hog-tibh,  a genus  of  fishes:  Type 
of  the  subfamily  Synaachiux. 

SrXANCiiix.^,  sin-ang-ki'ue,  s.  Hog-fi^thes,  a sub- 
family of  the  Scorpcenida%  characterized  by  the 
body  being  without  acales,  thick,  gross,  oiVen  de- 
formed with  fungus,  or  spougy  skin  with  fiesfay 
lobes  or  cirri  on  the  sides;  the  mouth  wide  and 
completely  vertical. 

Syxandra,  si.nan'dra,  s.  (syn,  together,  and  aner, 
a male,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  anthers  approxi- 
mating by  pairs.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Lamiaces. 

Stnaptia,  sin'a-fa,  s.  (ryn,  and  ophe^  a lighting,  a 
kindling,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : ! 
Family,  Kemoccra.  | 

SrXAPTASB,  sin'ap-tas,  a.  A substance  obtmned  j 
from  the  white  put  o(  both  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  ; it  is  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  U ^ 
precipitate<l  in  white  fiakes  by  tbe  addition  of  I 
alcohol : when  dry,  it  furms  a yellowish-white,  \ 
hard,  brittle,  o|voque,  honty  mass,  very  soluble  in  ' 
cold  water.  The  compoenLion  of  syuaptase  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  | 

Stnarchy,  sin'ar-ke,  «.  (jynarcAm,  Gr.)  Joint 
rule  or  sovereignty.  I 

Syxartubodial,  sin-or-tAro'de-al,  a.  Pertaining  | 
to  or  connected  with  synarthrosis. 

SYXARTiinosis,  sin-ar-tArosU,  a.  (sya,  and  orfAron,  ‘ 
a joint,  Gr.)  The  immovable  connection  of  one 
bone  with  another. 

Stxaulia,  sin-awle-a,  s.  (Greek.)  A concert  of 
flute-players,  who  answered  each  other  alternately 
without  any  union  voice. 

Syxaxis,  sin-aks'is,  a.  (aynauxano,  I join  together, 
Gr.)  A congregation ; also,  a term  formerly  used 
for  the  Lonl's  supper. 

SrxDATnoCRiNrs,  tdn-ba-/Aok're-nus,  (ayoybaihoa, 
height,  and  i&rtnon,  a Uly,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Crinoidcans,  from  tbe  mountain  limestone  of  Hol- 
land forest. 

SrKBRAKCuiD.£,  siu -brang'ke-de,  a.  A family  of  ; 
Apodal  fishes,  which  have  the  body  eel-shaped, 
and  spiracles  placed  round  the  neck.  | 

Synheaxchus,  sin-brang'kns,  a.  (syn,  and  bronchia, 
^Is,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes,  so  called  from  a 
tingie  small  round  branchial  aperture  or  spiracle  I 
being  placed  round  the  tluxMt : Family,  Syn-  | 
branchidc.  ‘ 

SyxcarpuI'S,  UDg-kdKpos,  a.  (syn,  and  harpoa, 
fniit,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  having  the  carpels  of  a 
compound  fruit  completely  united,  as  in  the  apple 
and  pear.  ' 

Symcategorcmatic,  sing-knt-e-gor-e-matlk,  a.  • 
(syn,  and  Lat^orema,  a word  employed  together 
with  categorematics  or  terms,  Gr.)  In  lA>gic,  ap- 
plied to  a word  which  cannot  be  employed  by  itself 
as  a term,  but  requires  to  be  conjoint  with  another 
or  others  for  that  purpose:  such  are  adverbs, 
prepositions,  nouns  in  other  cases  than  the 
nominative,  Sec, 

SYXGCLLue,  sin-senos,  a.  In  Ecclesiastical  Hw-  1 
tory,  an  officer  attached  to  the  patriarchs  or  pre-  1 
lates  of  the  ancient  Eastern  church. 

Synchondrosis,  sing-kon-dro'sis,  a.  (ayn,  and  ' 
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I SYNCHONDROTOMY— SYNCOPIZE. 

I chondrotf  » cartilage,  Gr.)  Articulaticm  of  bones 
by  means  of  intervening  eartilagf*. 

: SYNCHONonoTOMr,  Bing-koii-flrot'o-me,  $.  The 
I same  as  Symphysiotomy, — which  see. 

1 SmcHOBESis,  sing.ko-re'sis,  a.  (Greek,  concession.) 

' In  Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  an  argument  is  scuf- 
I fingly  conceded,  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  more 
pointedly. 

I Synchbonal,  sing'kro*n.‘d,  a.  (ayn,  and  ehronns, 

I time,  Gr.)  Happening  at  the  same  time  ; simtil- 
I taneous; — $.  that  which  happened  at  the  same  time 

{ with  something  else,  or  pertains  to  the  same  time. 

Stnchroxisu,  singi:ro>nizui,  a.  Occurrence  of 
two  or  more  events  at  the  same  time ; amultane- 
ousuess : the  tabular  arrangement  of  history 
I according  to  dates,  by  which  contemporary  per* 
j sons  and  things  in  diderent  couutries  are  brought 
together. 

I SneenBOMZB,  Bing'kro  nise,  V.  f».  To  agree  in  time; 
j to  be  simultaneous. 

: Stncubonous,  Bng1rro-nas,a.  Happening  at  the 
I same  time ; eimultaneoua. 

SrxcHTSid,  singlce-sia,  $.  (syruAyo,  I confound  or 
dissolve,  Gr.)  Literally,  a confusion,  or  a melting ; 

; derangement.  In  Pathology,  confusion  of  the 
bomoura  of  the  eye  from  blows,  attended  with 
I rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  and  capsules  ; 

: and  also  to  the  conversion  of  the  ritreoos  humour 

j|  into  a fluid  state.  In  Rhetoric,  a ooufosed  and 
''  disorderly  placing  of  words  in  a sentence. 

I ST5Clinai>,  siog-kli'nal,  a.  Inclined  with  or  having 
I . the  same  direction.  Id  Geolo^^^,  synclinal  lines,  lines 
I bounding  the  surfaces  of  parallel  superincumbent 
strata,  which  are  concave  on  their  upper  surface; 

I being,  in  this  respect,  opposed  to  arUtclinical  lines, 

\ wbi^  bound  the  superior  surfaces  of  convex  strata; 
j the  two  kinds  of  lines,  continued  at  right  angles  to 
the  axes  of  the  con  es,  fonning  furrows  and  ridges. 

Synclimcal. — See  Synclinal. 

I Sykcloxcs,  singldo>DU8,  s.  (syn,  and  llonos,  agita- 
I tion,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  midtiplied  or  compotmd 
I agitation,  a species  of  spasm. 

' SwcorAL,  sing'ko-pal,  a.  Pertaining  to  syncope; 

> applied  in  Pathology  to  a variety  of  intermittent 
I fever,  every  paroxysm  of  wliich  is  characterited  by 
fainting. 

Stncopate,  singTto-pate,  r.  o.  To  contract  as  a 
word,  by  taking  one  or  more  letters  from  the 
I middle. 

StxcopatioX,  sing-ko-pa'6huii,s-  The  contraction 
of  a word  by  syncope ; in  Music,  an  interruption 
of  the  i\'gular  measure ; an  inversion  of  the  order 
of  notes;  a prolonging  of  a note  begun  on  the  tm- 
\ accented  part  of  a bar;  a driring  note,  when  a 
ahorter  note  at  the  beginning  of  a measure  is  fol- 
, lowed  by  two  or  more  longer  notes  before  another 
short  note  occurs,  equal  to  that  which  occasioned 

I the  driving,  to  make  the  number  even. 

Stxcope,  sing'ko-pe,  s.  (from  sytt,  and  lop(o,  I cut 
ofi*,  Gr.)  In  Grammar,  an  elision  or  contraction 
of  a word  by  taking  out  one  or  more  letters  or  a 
syllabic  from  the  middle.  In  Pathology,  fainting; 
sudden  and  complete  loss  of  feeling  and  voluntary 
I motion,  with  diminution  or  suspensiun  of  the  pul- 

I sation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  In  Music, — see 

I ' Syncopation. 

Stncopist,  singTco-pist,  s.  One  who  contracts 

I I words. 

I Stxcopize,  aiugTco-pize,  r.  a.  To  contract  by  the 
omiaaion  of  a letter  or  syllable  in  a word. 
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Stxcbetic,  sing-kretlk,  a.  Blending  diflereni  : 
schools  of  learning  or  philosophy.  ! 

Syncretism,  singTcre-liim,  s.  (^syncretU,  Gr.)  A 
mixture  of  philosophy  and  religion ; or  ecloctio  I 
learning  and  philosophy.  | 

Syncretist,  sing'kre-tUt,  i.  One  of  the  sect  or  i 
branch  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  . 
who  difier  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  regard  to 
the  Qse  of  the  chalice  or  commnnion  in  both  kinds. 

SyNCRETisTic,  sing-kre-tis'tik,  a.  Same  as  Syn-  | 
cretic,— which  see. 

Stkdesmoorapht,  sin-dcs-mog'ra-fe,  i.  (smdes-  | 
mo#,  a ligament,  and  yrapho,  I describe,  Gr.)  An  | 
anatomi^  description  of  the  ligaments. 

Stxdesmoloot,  sin-des-moro-je,  «.  (nndesmot,  a 
ligament,  and  hyos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  A treatise  ' 
on  the  llgamenU. 

Syndesmosis,  sin-dcs-moSIs,  #.  (^syndesmos,  a liga- 
ment, from  syn,  and  <leo,  I bind,  Gr.)  The  onion 
of  one  bone  with  another  by  means  of  ligament. 

Stmiksmotomy,  sin-des-mot'o-ine,  «.  (syndesmos, 
a ligament,  and  tome,  incision,  Gr.)  Anatomical  : 
dissection  of  the  articular  ligaments. 

Syndic,  sin'dik,  #.  (syndicus,  Lat.  syndUcoi,  from 
syn,  and  dike,  justice,  Gr.)  One  whose  duties 
a-viciato  him  with  justice ; an  officer  of  govern-  ; 
ment  invested  with  dificrent  powers  in  difierent  i 
countries;  a magistrate;  a curator.  In  Genera,  \ 
the  syndic  is  the  chief  magistrate.  Almost  all  the  ; 
companies  of  Paris,  the  oniveraities,  &c.,  have  their  i 
syndics.  The  university  of  Cambridge  has  its 
syndics.  In  Grecian  Antiquity,  synilici  were  ora- 
tors appointed  by  the  people  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
any  law  which  was  to  be  enacted  or  abrogated. 

Syndicate,  sin'de-kate,  o.  a.  To  judge;  to  cen- 
sure;— f.  in  some  European  countries,  a council ; 
a branch  of  government.  { 

Syndrella,  sin-drena,  #.  (meaning  unknownT)  A 
genus  of  Composito  plants,  consasting  of  small  in- 
significant West  Indian  weeds:  Suborder,  Tubuli- 
flonc. 

Symiuomb,  ain'dro-me,  t.  (syndrome,  a running  to- 
gether, Gr.)  Concurrence.  ; 

All  thln;^  being  linked  together  by  an  uninternrpted 

chain  of  causes,  every  single  motion  owns  a dependeooo  . 

on  such  a sjptdroms  of  pr^roquired  molors. — OImvUU. 

In  Pathology,  the  assemblage  of  symptoms  which 
characterize  a morbid  state. 

Sy'Necdochb,  ain-ek'do-ke,  «.  (from  syn,  and  ekde- 
ehomoi,  I take,  Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  or 
trope  by  which  the  whole  of  a thing  is  put  for  a 
part,  or  a part  for  the  whole,  as  the  genus  for  the 
species,  the  species  for  the  genus,  &c. 

Synecdochical,  sin-ek'dokc-kal,  a.  Expressed 
by  or  implying  synecdoche. 

Stnecdociiically,  sin-ek-dokVkal-lo,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  synecdochical  mode  of  speaking. 

Synechia,  siu-ek'e-a,  #.  (syn,  and  echo,  I bold,  Gr.) 

In  Pathology,  an  adhesion : that  of  the  uvea  to 
the  oystaline  capsule  is  called  synechia  posterior: 
that  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  synedtia  anterior. 

Sy'NECUPHOKEBIS,  sin-ck-fo-ne'sis,  «.  (syn,  and 
j)/ione#u,  a soumllog,  Gr.)  A sounding  in  coDneo- 
tion,  that  is,  two  vowels  as  if  they  were  one. — See 
Synsresis. 

Synept,  sin'e-pe,  #.  (tinepeia,  Gr.)  The  inter-  , 
junction  of  words  in  uttering  the  clauses  of  sen-  j' 
tcnces.  1 1 

Synergetic,  sin-er-jetTk,  «.  (synery  tikos,  Gr.)  i, 
CoH>peraliiig.  : 
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1 SYSEKGISM-SraODAL.  SYNODIC— SYNOVIA.  | 

Stnergism,  sln-«r'jizm,  «.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Synergists. 

STKEUGlATe,  ainVr-jIsts,  (ityn^rt/Un,  I co -operate, 
Gr.)  In  EccIcMa.-slical  Uistory,  a p«ty  in  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  latter  end  of  the  16th 
century.  They  held  that  the  divine  grace  reqiiirae 
a correspondent  action  of  the  hnman  will  in  order 
to  becorao  rtfcctual,  which,  or  aometlung  resembling 
it,  is  termed  ttmipelagxan  in  early  eodeaiasUcal 
history. 

Svsr.TiiEiiKS,  ain-e'Mc-ri.s,  a.  (syn,  and  thfrinn,  a 
wild  beast,  Gr.)  BrazUinn  Porcupiuc,  a aubgenua 
of  the  Hystrix,  or  Purcupine. 

SvNORJfEsE,  sin  jc-ne»e,  $.  A plant  belonging  to 
, the  Liniiscan  class  Syngenesis, 

i Stkgesesia,  sin-Je>ne'slie>a,  ».  (<yn,  together 
; yeneri#,  generation,  Gr.)  The  Diaeteentu  claoS  of 

the  Linna^an  eastern  of  Botany,  distinguished  by 
^ having  five  stamens,  and  the  anthers  being  united 

1 at  their  edges. 

! Stwgenebian,  «in-je-ne'shan,  \ a.  Belonging  to 
1,  Syngexksioub.  sm>je-ue'shua,  / the  class  Syn- 
1 geneai. 

I Synon.mttid.r,  sin-naM^e-dd,  s.  Pipe-fiahea,  a 
! f.unily  of  Chelifarm  fishes,  having  long  slender 

bodies,  mailed  with  angular  scaly  plates,  united  at 
1 their  sutures ; the  snout  more  or  less  elongated 

1 < into  a tube,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth, 
the  opening  of  which  is  verticaL 
' Stxgnathl’S,  sin-na'/Au.%  $.  («y»,  and  gnnthuty  a 
jaw,  Gr.)  Pi{>e-fish,  a genus  of  fishes,  in  which 
1 the  snoot  is  greatly  elongated ; the  mouth  term!' 

1 nal,  and  opening  vertically  ; without  teeth , body 

long,  linear,  and  nearly  of  equal  breadth,  but  attenu* 
■ted  at  the  tail. 

j STNGRArn. — See  Chirograph. 

Stwizesib,  sin-e-ze'fda,  $.  (nyniro,  I meet,  I coalesce, 
^ III  P^hology,  an  obliteration  tA  the  pupil 

1 of  the  eye;  a clo^  pupil. 

1 STNXKcno.sis,  sin-u-ro'sis,  s.  (^,  and  l•eMr^w^,  a 
nerve,  Gr.)  The  connection  of  bones  by  tendon, 

1 formerly  mi.-*uken  for  nerve. 

1 Stmociia,  sin'o-ka,  $.  ((ireek.)  In  Pathology,  a 
1 simple  continuous  phlogistic  fever,  not  becoming 
1 atonic  or  icsthenic  in  its  course  and  progrras. 

Srwociinrs,  aiuVkua,  a.  Continued  ; oontinuooa. 
In  Pathology,  applied  to  iaflammatoi^  fever,  &om 
its  uniform  progress  and  continuous  type. 

Synod,  sin'od,  $.  (synodos,  a convention,  Or.)  In 
. Church  nistory,  a convention  or  council  of  eoclesi- 

; astics  to  consult  on  matters  of  religion.  Sj/nodt 

1 are  of  four  kinds — I.  6'eneraf,  orecvmemcof,  com* 

j posed  of  bishops  from  different  nations;  2.  i»a- 

1 rioim/,  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  nation  only 

1 meet,  to  determine  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline ; 

||  3.  prucincialf  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  provinca 

1 only  meet.  In  Scotland,  a synod  is  compoecd  of 

1 the  minister!  and  elders  of  the  congregations  of 

several  presbvteriee.  It  consists  of  every  minister 
1 within  its  limits,  and  of  the  elders  who  have  last 

1 represented  the  different  se.<sions  in  the  presbytery. 

Synodacttleb,  sin-o-^lak’tiize,  «.  plu.  (jyn,  and 
dn^jdos,  a digit,  Gr.)  A gr»»up  of  birds,  compre- 
hending such  as  bare  the  external  toe  nearly  as 
long  as  the  middle  one,  and  milted  to  it  as  far  aa 
the  penultimate  articulation. 

Stwodal,  sin'od-al,  ».  In  Ijiw,  a pecuniary  rent, 
formeriy  paid  to  the  higher  ecdeslssHcs  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy  at  the  time  of  their  Easter  visitation. 
Cotoel; — a.~See  Synodic. 
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Stmodic,  sin-odlk,  > a.  Pertaining  to  a ^nod  i 

Sykodical,  sio-odlk-al,/  transacted  in  a synod.  . 
In  Astronomy,  $^nodical  rt  volution  of  a planet,  | 
or  of  the  moon,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  is  the  time  | 
between  two  oonjuncUons  or  oppoaitiona*  The 
itfMiiical  month  is  the  period  of  Uie  moon's  syno- 
dic revolutbn,  and  is  tbs  same  with  lunar  month 
or  lunation,  consisting  of  29  days,  12  boon,  44 
minutes,  3 seconds,  and  1 1 thirds. 

Stnodicallt,  aio-od'c-kal-le,  od  By  the  authority  , 
of  a synod. 

Synodontes,  sin-o-don'tis,  «.  (syn,  and  odoits,  a ,| 
tooth,  Gr.)  A genos  of  fiabea,  having  the  body 
nearly  ovsi,  compressed,  and  the  sides  naked;  the 
cirri  of  the  lower  jaw  pectinated ; upper  jaw  , 
longest;  lower  teeth  compressed,  booked,  pedutt-  > 
cuhited,  and  flexible  at  the  base;  bead  and  nape 
mailed:  Family,  SUuridse. 

Stnodus,  sin'o-dns,  s.  (jya,  and  odoas,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  of  ths  Carp  kind:  Fa- 
mily, Salmonida ; also  a subgeuus  of  Cruataeeana  ‘ 
Order,  Isopoda. 

Stm(ECLa,  ain-e'sbe-a,  s.  (sMotHo,  Gr.)  In  Anti-  i 
quity,  a feast  celebrated  at  Athena,  in  memory  of 
^e  union  by  Theseus  of  all  the  petty  commanitiea 
of  Attica  into  one  siugle  oomrooowealtU. 

StniEcsosis.  sin-e-se-o'sis,  a (syaotkeo,  1 live  with,  i 
Gr.)  In  Rhetoric,  a figure  of  speech,  by  which  ' 
contrary  qnalities  are  muted.  i 

Synonym,  ^ sin'o-niro,  a (syaowyaios,  from  syn,  I 

Synonyms,  i and  nomos,  a name,  Gr.)  A name,  ' 
noun,  or  other  word,  having  the  same  significatioa 
with  another  ;~plaral,  ^ynofiyjna,  but  properly 
synonyms. 

Synonimal,  sin-onVmal,  a.  Synonymous. — Obso 
lete. 

Stnonymallt,  uD-on'e-mal-le,  ad.  The  tame  aa 
Synonymously, — the  proper  term. 

Synonymist,  sin-on'e-mist,  s.  In  Botanical  Sci- 
ence, one  who  collects  the  different  names  or  . 
syuotiyma  of  plants,  and  reduces  them  to  one  ! 
another. 

Synonymub,  sin-on  e-roixe,  r.  a.  To  express  ths 
same  thing  by  a different  luune  or  worda 

Synonymous,  sin-one-moa,  cu  Expressing  the 
same  tliiog  or  idea  . 

Synonymously,  tin-on'e-mos-le,  odL  In  a synony* 
moos  manner,  in  the  same  sense.  Synonffmatty 
is  used. 

Synonymy,  sb-on'e-me,  a The  quality  of  express- 
ing the  same  thing  by  different  w<wda  In  Rhe- 
toric, a figure  by  which  anonymous  words  sie 
U->ed  to  smplify  a discoursa 

Synopsis,  sin-op'ris,  s.  (jya,  snd  apsis,  view,  Gr.) 

A general  view ; a collection  of  things  so  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  the  principal  j>arts  in  a 
general  view. 

Synoptic,  sin-op'tik,  > a.  Affording  a gen- 

SvNOPTIOAi.,  sin-op'te-kal,)  era!  view  of  the 

whole,  or  of  the  principal  parts  of  a thing. 

Stnopticallt,  sin-op'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  a synop- 
tical manner. 

Synotia,  sin-o've-a,  s.  (syss,  and  oon,  an  e{^,  Gr. 
orum,  Lat.  from  its  elairiness  and  retiemblaoco  to  i 
the  white  of  an  egg.)  In  Physiology,  a peculiar  1 
fluid  found  within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  | 
joints,  which  it  Inbricates.  It  consists,  according  j 
to  the  analyris  of  M.  Margneron,  of  fibrous  matter,  1 
11.86;  albtunsD,  4.52;  muriate  of  soda,  0.71; 
pliosplmte  of  lime,  0.70;  water,  80.46. 
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ST50TIAL,  sin-oVe-al,  a.  PertAiiung  to  ajnoviA; 
secreting  sjdotU. 

Stjttactic,  sio-tak'tik,  > a,  (see  Sjntaz.) 
Systacticai^  sin-tak'te-ka],  ) Pertaining  to  sjir- 
tax ; according  to  the  rules  of  ^ntax  or  coustme- 
tion. 

St>tacticaily,  siD  tak'to-kal-le,  ad.  In  con- 
formity to  syntax. 

' Sy?«ta:c,  sin’taks,  «.  (syntoxis,  Lat.  tod  Gr.  from 
»yn,  together,  and  teisao,  I put,  Gr.)  A patting 
I together;  constniction ; that  part  of  grammar 
I wUeh  teaches  bow  to  put  words  together  properly 

I in  order  to  form  sentences.  This  is  the  only  sense 

I I in  which  the  word  is  used. 

I SYKTElfOSis,  sin*te-no'sis,  a.  (ry»,  and  tenon,  a 
|1  tendon,  Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  union  of  bones  by 

I I tbs  inten'cntion  Qf  tendon,  as  exhibited  in  the 

i patella. 

I Stnteresis,  sin-te-re'sia,  i.  (ayn,  and  terea,  I watch 
over,  Gr.)  A remorse  of  «>a»cicncp. 

Syntbtic,  sin-totlk,  o.  (from  SynU'xls.)  Wasting 
! with  consumption. 

j Syntexis,  sio-tek'sis,  «.  (Greek,  a wasting  away.) 
A deep  consumption. 

I SyktiiERMAL,  Bin-tAcr^mal,  a,  (syn,  and  therme,  [ 
heat,  Gr.)  Having  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

I Sykti!K818,  nn'Me-ria,  a.  (from  ayn,  and 

I put,  Gr.)  Composition,  or  a putting  together; 

I the  opposite  ot  analysis.  In  Chemistry,  the 

^ Uniting  of  elements  into  a compound,  as  in 

i combining  oi^gen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water, 

1 thus  proving,  by  syntbe«s,  that  water  consi.'its  of 

these  gases.  In  Logic  and  Mathematics,  that 
I process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  advance  by  a 

! regular  chain  from  principles  before  established  or 

i assumed,  and  propositions  alrrady  provc<l,  till  we 

I arrive  at  the  conclusion.  In  Siu^ry,  the  opera* 

I I tion  by  which  divided  parts  are  reunited.  In  An- 

I tiquity,  a large  robe  or  cloak  which  the  Romans 

j put  on  to  eat  in,  os  a more  commodious  habit  for 

lying  upon  the  bods  or  sofas  at  table. 

I Synthetic,  ^-tActlk,  \ a.  Pertaining  to 
t Stntheticai.,  an-ZAet'e-kal,/  synthesis;  conaUt- 
!’  ing  in  synthesis  or  composition. 

I StntUXTICAIXY,  sin-tActVkal-le,  od  Bysynthe- 
|i  sis  or  composition. 

j Stnthetize,  sinVAe-tize,  r.  a.  To  unite  in  regular 

I structure. 

Syntomis,  un'to-mis,  $.  (ayn,  and  tome,  inci.’don, 
Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family, 
Crepuscular  ia. 

Syntumy,  sin'to-me,  s.  (^t^omta,  Gr.)  Brevity; 
conciseness. 

Syntonic,  sin-ton  Ik,  a.  (<ya,  and  tonoe,  a tone, 
Gr.)  In  Music,  sharp;  intense. 

Sypuebiho,  si'fcr-mg,  s.  In  Shipbuilding,  the  lap- 
ing  of  the  edge  of  ono  plank  over  another  for 
ulkbead. 

! SYrHn.18,  sir e-Ha,  «.  (aypAfo#,  crippled,  shameful, 

I Gr.)  The  venercnl  disease. 

Syphilitic,  sif-e-litlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  syphilia. 

> SvrHiLOiD,  dfe-Ioyd,  a.  (sypAiVtf,  and  etdM,  Uke- 
I ness,  Gr.)  Resembling  syphilis;  applied  to  many 

ij  afiet'lioua  of  that  character,  but  dhfering  from  ^- 

{ phills  in  the  progress  of  their  symptoms,  and  in 
' their  modes  of  cure, 

Sypuilouania,  sif-e-lo-ma'iie-a,  s.  (ayphUu  and 
mania.)  Monomania,  charactenzed  by  an  un- 
founded dread  of  syphilitic  infection. 

: Syphon, — see  Siphon.  St/phon  baromeUr,  or  re- 
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duced  haromeier:  this  instrument  ia  about  frrar 
inches  long;  it  consists  of  a tube  doubled  upon 
itself  twice,  and  very  nearly  filled  with  mercury ; 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  a manometer  in  showing 
the  dilatations  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-  i 
pump,  for  which  purpose  it  is  generally  employed.  ; 

Stpiionostoma,  si-fo-nos'to-ma,  s.  The  Flea,  a : 
genus  of  Apterous  insects. 

SymiostOMa,  si-fos'to-ma,  a (ayphm,  a tube,  and 
$toma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Annelides: 
Order,  Tuhicola. 

Stphl'NCLE. — See  Siphunclc. 

SYE.VCC8AN,  sir-a-ku'san,  a An  inhabitant  of  ; 
Syracuse.  ' ! 

Stuex.— See  Sirco. 

Syriac,  sir'e-ak,  t.  The  language  of  Syria,  espe- 
cially the  ancient  language  of  that  country; — a. 

I pertaining  to  Syria  or  its  language. 

I Syriaci.sh,  ur'e-a-sizm,  s.  A Syrian  idiom. 

Syrian,  sir'e-an,  s.  A native  of  Syria; — o.  per- 
taining to  or  produced  in  Syria.  Syrian  me,  or 
Earmala  me,  a variety  of  the  plant  Kuta  barmala, 
a native  of  Siberia. 

Sybianism,  sir  Van-ism,  I s.  A Syrian  idiom,  or 

SvRiASM,  sir'e-azm,  / peculiarity  in  the  Syrian 
langtioge. 

Stkiguus,  air-ig'mus,  (^ayrtgmoa,  Gr.)  In  Pa- 
thology, ringing  in  the  ears;  a sharp,  shrill,  suc- 
cessive soumL 

StBiNGA,  si-ring'ga.  s.  (syrsax,  a pipe,  Gr.  in  re- 
ference to  the  branches  which  are  long  and  straight, 
and  filled, — hence  the  old  name  of  the  lilac,  pipe- 
tree.)  Lilac,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
shnibs,  with  tenninal  panicle  of  white  and  pur- 
ple flowers : Order,  Oleacce.  The  name  also  of 
the  mock  oranges,  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pltilndi-Iphus. 

Strings,  sir 'irg,  a.  (ayT’ytix,  Gr.)  A pipe  furnished 
with  a piston,  by  which  liquids  esn  be  drawn  in 
and  then  forcibly  ejected, — principally  used  in 
surgery. 

Strinoohendron,  sir-ing-go-den'dron,  a.  (ayrinx, 
a pipe,  and  tUndron,  a tree,  Gr.)  The  name 
given  by  Count  Sternberg  to  many  Sigillaria, 
from  the  parallel  pipe-shaped  flutings  that  extend 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  their  trunks:  these 
trunks  are  without  joints,  and  many  of  them  attain 
the  size  of  forest  trees, 

Stbincopuha,  nr-ing-gopVra,  a,  (ayrinx,  a pipe, 
and  porot,  a pore,  Ur.)  A genus  of  Corals,  he- 
longing  to  the  Madrepbylicea  family. 

Syringotohy,  sir-ing-gotVmo,  s.  (ayrinie,  and 
Ume,  an  incUion,  Gr.)  In  Surgery,  the  operation 
for  fistula  by  incudon. 

Syrinx,  sirlnks,  a.  (Greek,  a pipe.)  In  Pathologj, 
a fistiila.  In  Music,  an  instrument  composed  of 
reeds  of  diflerent  lengths  tied  together  s it  ia  called 
PonVpipc. 

Syrma,  sir'ma,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Antiquity,  a long 
goniient,  the  train  of  which  reached  the  ground : 
it  was  the  proper  dress  of  actors  in  the  classical 
tragedy. 

Stkhuua,  sir'fe-de,  a.  (ayrpJius,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A tribe  of  Dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Atheri- 
cera  of  Cuvier. 

Syrpuu.%,  sir'fus,  a.  A genus  of  Dipterous  inacoU: 
Family,  Athericera. 

I Syrkiiaites,  ser-rap'tes,  a.  (ayr,  and  roptc,  I link 

I together,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  of  the  partridge 
kind ; one  species  is  only  known,  which  is  from 
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SYSTEMATICALLY—  SYZYG  Y. 


I the  deserts  of  centntl  Asia,  the  Tetn  pandoxua  of 
I Ps]]qs;  Order,  Gsllinsce*. 

! *•  * qmckMnd.)  A bog. 

A bogRT  #ynte— neitber  see  nor  good  diy  Und. — MUto^ 
In  Entomolo^,  s genus  of  Heoupterons  insects : 
Fsmilj,  Reduriidr. 

Strup. — See  Sirup. 

I Stsbabcosis,  su-ssr-ko'sis,  s.  fs5rn,  and  Ktrx,  flesh, 

I Gr.)  The  junction  of  bones  by  inten’ening 
muscles. 

SrssiTiA,  sis-Ish'e-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Antiquity,  an 
institntion  of  some  statW,  particalarly  LacedEmon 
' and  Crete,  by  which  the  male  freemen  had  their 
meals  in  cxinmon  masses,  instead  of  eating  with 
< their  families  in  private. 

I J Systaltic,  sis-tal'tik,  a.  (jyn,  and  $taUiko$^  a draw- 
|i  ing  together,  Gr.)  Contractile;  capable  of  con- 

II  tracting:  applied  to  the  movement  of  parts  or 
oi^na,  which,  as  the  heart  and  arteries,  contract 
and  dilate  alternately. 

j Stbtasis,  ais'tas-is,  s.  (Greek.)  The  consistence  of 
I anything;  constitution. 

I System,  sis 'tom,  t.  (syj/emo,  Lat.  and  Gr.  from  lyn, 
I,  together,  and  tr/emt,  1 let,  Gr.)  An  assemblage 
i of  things  adjusted  into  a regular  whole ; or  a whole 
j plan  or  sclicnie,  consisting  of  many  parts  connected 
I m such  a manner  as  to  create  a chain  of  mutual 
j dependencies,  or  a regular  union  of  principles  or 
j parts,  forming  one  entire  thing,  as,  a lyifem  of  law, 
relipon,  go  vernment,  botany,  nerves,  solar  system, 
I dec. ; reguhir  method  or  order.  In  Music,  an  In- 
j|  tenr^  comi  ounded,  Of  snppoaed  to  be  compounded, 
1 : of  several  lesser  interval^  as  a fifth  octave,  dec., 

I the  elements  of  which  are  called  <fios<ers.  System- 
I ' moier,  one  who  forma  a system.  8yttem~mtmger^ 
one  given  to  the  forming  of  systems. 

, Stbteicatic,  sis'tem-st1k,  \ a.  Pertaining 
' Ststrmatical,  sis-tem-atVkal,/  to  system ; con- 
J 


slating  in  system  ; methodical ; proceeding  accord*  j 
ing  to  STSteoi  or  r^ular  method.  ! 

Ststematicallt,  sis-tem-atVkal-le,  ad.  In  the  | 
form  of  a system ; methodically.  ! 

Stbtbmatist,  sis'tem-a-tist,  ) s.  One  who  | 

Ststematizeii,  sis-tem-B-ti'snr,  > forms  a sysletn,  I 

Ststevizbb,  sis-tem-i'sur,  ) or  reduces  to  a 
system. 

Systematize,  sis'tem-s-tize,)  r.  a.  To  reduce  to 

Systemizb,  ris'tom-ixe,  > system  or  regolor 
method. 

Stbtbmizatiow,  sis-tem-e-tashun,  s.  (frwn  Sys- 
temise.)  The  reduction  of  things  to  system  or 
regolsr  method. 

Systole,  sis'to-le,  a.  (Greek,  a contracting  or  draw- 
ing together.)  In  Grammar,  the  shortening  of  a 
long  syllable.  In  Pliyriology,  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  and  arteries. 

SYSTRorna,  sis'tro-fa,  i.  (from  syu,  and  strophe,  a 
turning,  Gr. ) A genus  of  Uymenopterous  insccU : 
Family,  Apidw. 

Stbtylb,  sU'tile,  8.  (from  jyn,  and  stylos,  a column, 
Or.)  In  Architectore,  the  manner  of  placing 
columns,  whore  the  place  between  the  two  shafU  | 
consists  of  two  diameters  or  four  modules 

Stbtylous,  sis'ti-lus,  a.  In  Botany,  exhibiting 
nnited  styles. 

Syzyoium,  si-sij'e-nm,  a.  (syzyyos,  coupled,  Gr.  in  . 
reference  to  the  manner  in  whu-h  the  branches  and 
leaves  are  nnited  together  by  pairs.)  A genus  of 
tropical  plants:  Family,  Myrtacec. 

Stzyoops,  six'e-gops,  a.  (ay»,  syyoo,  I jmn,  and 
ops,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  Coleopterous  in-  , 
sects:  Familpr,  Curcu1ioniJ». 

Syzyoy,  sis'e-je,  a.  (aysyyia,  from  lyn,  and  xyyoe. 

1 join,  Or.)  The  conjunction  or  opposition  of  a | 
planet  with  the  son  or  of  any  two  heavenly  bodies : 
the  quadratures  are  precisely  the  intermediate 
positiona. 


I 
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j T,  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  ^ 
I a dose  consonant.  By  itself  it  baa  one  sound 
only,  as  in  take,  turn,  bat:  so  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak,  but  in  reality,  t can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  sound  at  all : its  use,  Kke  that  of  all 
. mute  articulations,  is  to  modify  the  manner  of 

I uttering  the  vocal  eound  which  precedes  or  follows 

i it  When  I Is  followed  by  A,  as  in  think  and  tkat, 

^ the  oombinstion  forms  a disUnct  sonnd,  for  which 

I we  have  no  single  character : this  combination  has 

j two  sounds  in  English — sspirsted,  as  in  Mml*,  and 

I vocal,  as  in  that.  The  letters  ti,  before  a vowel, 

I and  unaccented,  usually  pass  into  the  sound  of  $h, 

SB  in  nation,  substantiate.  In  s few  words,  ti  hss 
tlie  sound  of  the  English  ch,  as  in  Christian,  ques- 
tion. Y is  cooveitible  with  (f — thus,  the  Germans 
write  tag,  where  we  write  day,  and  gut  for  good: 

I it  is  also  oonvertiblo  with  s snd  s,  for  the  Germans 
write  uasssr  for  irater,  snd  sahm  for  tame.  T,  as 
an  abbreviation,  stands  for  theologia,  as  S.  T.  D., 
j!  saneUa  theologia  doctor,  doctor  of  divinity.  In 

t ancient  moDuroents  and  writings,  T stands  for 
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Titus,  TiHus,  TvUius,  &C.  As  a nnmcrsl  among  i 
the  Latins,  it  stood  for  ICO;  and  with  a dash  over 
the  top  f , for  1 50,000.  In  Law,  T is  the  letter  I 
with  which  every  person  convicted  of  theft  or  | 
other  felony,  save  murder,  and  admitted  to  the  i 
benefit  of  dei^,  was  formerly  branded  upon  the 
brawn  of  bis  thumb. — 4 Henry  VII.,  c.  13.  In 
Music,  T signifies  tenor;  also  face,  to  indicate 
rilence ; and,  in  concerts,  it  is  abo  tlie  sign  of 
tuf/i,  a direction  for  the  whole  band  to  play  after 
A solo.  It  sometimes  also  stands  fur  trillo,  a 
shake.  In  the  Arts,  it  is  used  as  a word  to  de- 
note things  in  the  form  of  this  letter  sa  a capital : I 
thus,  we  say  a T square,  the  T piece  of  a Stanhope  : 
press,  a T bandage,  the  T palace  at  Mantua,  ScL 

TAArrrKB,  tay-aw't«i,  s.  In  Mythology,  a Phirni- 
cian  deity,  the  same  as  the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

TABAXID.S,  tJ-baii'c-de,  s.  (tabonus,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A frimily  of  Dipterous  insects. 

Tabamcs,  ts-ba'nus,  s.  (meaning  unknown  to  os.) 

A genus  of  Dipterous  insects:  Type  of  the  family 
Tabanidw.  : 
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TABETIC— TABLE. 


TaBABD,  Ub'ard,  $,  (toter,  WeUb,  tabarra^  Ital)  | 
A sort  of  tonic  or  mantle,  oovering  tbe  body  before 
and  bebind,  reaching  below  tbe  luios,  but  open  at 
the  aides  from  the  ihouldera  downward:  an  ordi- 
nar7  article  of  dress  in  England  and  France  in  the 
I middle  ages,  worn  bj  Uer^ds. 

Tauauukh,  tab'ard-ur,  a.  One  who  wean  a tabard. 

Tabasiibrr,  tab'a-eheer,  $.  (Penian.)  A light, 
white,  porous  aubetance,  found  in  the  Jointa  of  the 
I bamboo : it  consists  almost  entiretj  of  tUica. 

Tabbt,  tab'be,  s.  {tabu^  Fr.  Ital.  Span,  and 
Port.  tq/Vna,  taffeia^  Armor.)  A kind  of  waved 
I silk,  oaiuUlj  watered  t it  is  manufactured  like 
taffeta,  but  is  thicker  and  stronger;  the  watering 
1 is  given  to  it  hj  tbe  cslender.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  grsvc),  or 
I stones,  in  equal  proportions,  with  an  equal  propor- 
I tion  of  water,  which,  when  drj,  becomes  as  hard 
as  a rock.  In  Morocco,  tliis  is  used  instead  of 
bricks  for  the  walls  of  buildings ; — a.  divmi6«d  in 
colour ; briudled,  as  a (aUjf  cat r.  a.  to  water, 
or  cause  to  look  wavj,  os,  to  iabby  silk. 

Tabbtiko,  tablie-ing,  s.  The  process  of  giving 
stuffs  a wavy  appear .mce  in  the  calender,  like  that 
given  to  tabby, — called  also  watering. 

Tabetactiok,  tab^fak'shun,  s.  (from  tnbeo,  I 
waste,  andyheio,  I make,  Lat.)  A wasting  away; 

I a gradoal  losing  of  flesh  by  disease. 

I Tabeft,  tabVfi,  e.  n.  To  oousume ; to  waste  grad> 

I nally ; to  lose  flesh. 

. Tabellion,  ta-bene-tto,  s.  (from  tabula,  a tablet, 

I Lat.  in  reference  to  the  tablets  on  which  they 
I wrote.)  In  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  given  to- 
o/Bcers  who  had  charge  of  public  documents ; they 
were  also  secretaries  or  registrar!,  and  in  some 
cases  judges. 

> TABEBD.^See  Tabsrd. 

Tabeeb,  tab'em,  s.  (tab^ma,  a shop  or  shed,  Lat.) 
In  Architecture,  a provincial  term  for  a cellar. 

Tadebnacle,  tab'er-na>kl,  s.  a tent, 

I Lat.)  Originally,  a tent  or  temporary  habitation  ; 
among  the  Jews,  a movable  bailding,  so  contrived 
as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  with  ease  and  recon- 
' stmeted,  for  the  convenience  of  being  carried  dor- 
I ing  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder* 

I ness : it  was  of  a rectangular  figure,  thirty  cubits 

I long,  ten  broad,  and  ten  high ; the  interior  was 

I divided  into  two  rooms  by  a veil  or  cnitam,  and  it 
I was  covered  with  four  different  spreads  or  carpets : 
j tbe  name  is  also  applied  to  the  temple;  a place  of 
worship:  ■ sacred  place  ; oar  nstunil  body  ; 

I If  our  ea^tr  house  of  this  tabfrmaei4  were  dissolved, 

' we  bsTO  a building  of  God,  an  houso  not  made  with 
j bands,  eternal  in  tbe  heavens.— 9 Car.  r.  1. 

I God's  gracious  presence,  or  the  tokens  of  it; 
j Behold  the  iaterwaile  of  God  Is  with  men,  and  he  will 

dwelt  with  them.— xxk.  S. 

I In  Roman  Catholic  ebnrebes,  a small  repreeenta- 
I two  of  an  edifice  placed  on  the  altar  for  containing 
oonseerated  vessels; — w.  n.  to  dwell ; to  reside  for 
I a time ; to  be  houa^ 

I Tabebbaculab,  tab<^*sak'a-!ar,  a.  Latticed. 

' The  aides  of  every  etreet  wen  eovered  with  cloisters 
i ^^onted  with  lateriaemtar  or  open  work.—  tforcoa. 

I TABEBMJCJiONTANA,  tab-«r-ne*moo-ta'na,  s.  (in 
honour  of  James  Theodore,  somaroed  Tabermon- 
tanus,  from  the  place  whc.4*  he  wae  born:  he  died 
j in  l5tK).)  A genus  of  pLt.its:  Order,  Apocyna* 
cem. 

I Tabes,  ta'bis,  a (Latin.)  In  Pathology,  a wasting 
away  of  tbe  body ; emaciation ; atrophy. 


Tabetic,  ta-betlk,1  a.  (tobufe,  Fr.  tabidiu,  from  , 

Tabid,  tab'id,  / labeo,  1 waste,  Lat.)  Wasted  | 
by  disease ; affected  with  tabes. 

In  loW  persons,  milk  Is  the  best  nstorative. — 

ArdutMnat. 

Tabidm  ess,  tabld<nea,  a The  state  of  being  wasted 
by  disease.  j 

Tabitudb,  tab^e*tttde,  a Tbe  state  of  one  affected  ' 
withtab^ 

Tablatvbe,  tabla-tnre,  s.  (from  Tabla)  Painting 
on  walls  and  ceilings ; a tingle  piece  comprebended 
in  one  view,  and  formed  accor^g  to  one  design.  i 
In  Anatomy,  a division  or  parting  of  the  aknll  ' 
into  two  tablca  In  Music,  the  use  of  tbe  letters 
of  the  alpliabet,  or  any  other  cliaracter,  for  express- 
ing the  notes  or  sounds  of  a composition. 

Table,  ta'bl,  s.  (French,  from  fabu/a^  Let.)  A flat  , 
surface  of  some  extent,  or  a thing  that  has  a flat 
surface,  as  a table  (f  marble ; an  article  of  fumi-  . 
tore,  consisting  essentially  of  a flat  surface  of  wood  j 
or  other  material  placed  on  legs  or  supports,  and 
used  for  a great  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  holding  ! 
dishes  of  meat,  for  writing  on,  See,  Among 
workmen,  tables  recrive  different  names,  as,  card-  I 
table,  dining-tabic,  loo-table,  pembroke-table,  tea-  : 
table,  tum-orer-table,  &c. ; fare  or  etttertainment 
of  proriaions,  as,  to  keep  a good  table ; the  persons 
uUlng  at  tabic,  or  partaking  of  entertaiiunent ; 

Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full, 

1 drink  to  th*  gcnoral  Joy  of  the  whole  taUe.—SJiaJt$. 

a tablet  or  surface  on  which  anything  is  written  or 
engraved,  as  the  two  iablee  of  stone  on  which  the 
ten  commandments  were  vrritten;  a picture,  or 
anything  that  exhibits  a view  oa  a fiat  soifioe; 
the  palm  of  the  hand ; 

Mistress  of  a fairer 

Hath  not  hlatory  nor  fable.— Jotuem. 
an  index ; a coneetkm  of  beads  or  principal  mat- 
ters contained  in  a book ; a syllabus ; a synopsis ; | 
many  particulars  brought  into  one  view.  In  Ana- 
tomy, a division  of  tbe  cranium  or  skull,  which  ; 
consists  of  two  tables  or  lamine,  with  a cellular  . 
Btructurs  between  them.  In  Architecture,  a i 
smooth,  simple  member  of  various  forms,  most  ; 
usually  in  that  of  an  oblong  parallelogram.  Corbel 
table,  a row  of  corbels  supporting  an  overhanging 
coraioe,  parapet.  Sec.,  very  common  in  tbe  Norman 
buildings.  U afer-taMe,  an  ioclined  plane  where  i 
a wall  sets  off  to  a smaller  projection,  for  the  pur-  i 
pose  of  throwing  off  the  water:  principally  used 
in  buttresses  and  other  parts  of  Gothic  e^ficcs. 
Among  Christians,  tbe  Table,  or  tbe  Lord't  TtAle,  \ 
tbe  sacrament,  or  holy  conununkm  of  the  Lord's 
supper;  an  altar; 

Ye  c^er  pollaled  bread  upon  mine  altar;  and  vs  aay, 
wherein  have  we  pollntcd  thM  ? In  that  ye  say,  toa  iahie 
of  the  Lord  ia  contemptible. — ilaU  L 7.  I 

a division  of  tbe  ten  commandments,  as  tbe  first  l 
and  second  tables.  In  Glass  manufacture,  a dr-  | 
cular  plate  of  window  glass,  being  the  original 
form  in  which  it  is  cast.  Among  Jewellers,  table- 
dkanond,  or  other  precious  stone,  whose  upper 
surface  is  quite  fist,  and  tbe  sides  cut  in  angles. 
In  Law,  tfMe~rent$,  rents  paid  to  bishops  and 
others,  reserved  and  appropriated  to  their  table 
or  house-keeping. — Cmcef.  Tahle^momey,  an  al- 
lowance to  flag-^cers  in  addition  to  their  pay,  as 
a oompenaation  for  the  necessary  expenses  to  which 
they  are  put  in  furoiahing  their  tables.  In  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Sdenee  in  general  tahlee 
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tat  systems  of  namben  calculated  to  be  ready  for 

I expediting  o{ier*((ons ; a Ibt  or  catalogue  of  sob* 
stances  or  their  properties,  as  a (aide  of  specific 
graTilies,  a (able  of  chemical  equiTaleoU ; a list  or 
catalogue,  as  a table  of  stars.  In  Perspective, 
table  is  t^  sazDO  as  the  plane  of  the  picture,  be< 

I I ing  the  paper  or  canvas  on  which  a perspective 

I drasring  is  made,  and  usually  perpendicular  to  the 

I-  faorison.  In  Physical  Geography,  table-land,  the 

name  given  to  an  extensive  system  of  plains  with 
ateep  aedivities  on  every  side,  and  difiVring  frotn 
I other  plains,  which  sre  either  not  much  elevate*! 

I above  the  sea,  or  rise  by  Imperceptible  degrees. 

I Table-thore,  a low,  level  shore.  In  Sculpture, 

rotted  table,  an  entbossment  in  a frontispiece  for 
an  inscription  or  other  ornament,  supj>o-4(Hl  to  be 
the  abacus  of  Vitrurius.  Houitd  table,  knights  of 
the  round  table  are  a military  order  instituted  by 
Arthur,  the  first  king  of  the  Britons,  a.d.  57G. 
Ttceiee  tablet,  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  ao  called, 
probably,  because  engraved  oti  so  many  tables.  To 
pla^  at  tablet,  in  old  authors,  is  to  play  at  s sort 
of  draughts— hence,  to  turn  the  tablet,  with  alia* 
,,  non  to  this  game,  is  to  change  the  condition  or 
I fortune  of  contending  parties.  To  terre  (ablet,  to 
. ' provide  for  the  poM^,  or  to  distribute  provisions  for 
, their  wants. 

) It  Is  not  reason  that  we  tbonld  leave  the  word  of  Qod, 
and  serve  uiblm.—AetM  vi.  3. 

' Other  compounds  are — Tahle-hed,  a bed  in  the 
form  of  a table.  Table-beer,  beer  for  the  table,  or 
for  eomirton  use : smsU  beer.  Tab/e-^e/f,  a small 
j bell  used  at  table  fur  calling  servants.  Table- 

I hook,  a book  on  which  anything  U written  or  en- 

I graved  without  ink.  TahU-clo(h,  a cloth  for 
I covering  a table,  particulariy  for  spreading  on  a 
I table  bdore  the  dishes  are  set  for  meals.  Table- 
nan,  a man  or  piece  at  draughts.  Tfdde-miero- 
j tcope,  txtj  microscope  adapted  to  stood  upon  or  be 
! fastened  to  a table.  Tabie-tpar,^tco  TabuUr- 
i spar.  Tablo-taU',  oonversation  at  tablo  or  at 
meals.  Table  d'hote,  (French,)  a common  table 
i for  guests ; an  ordinary r.  a.  to  board ; to  diet 
I or  live  at  the  table  of  another ; — r.  a.  to  form  into 
a table  or  catalogue ; to  supply  with  fuod ; to  re- 
' present,  as  in  a painting ; to  let  one  fdece  of  timber 
I into  another  by  alternate  scores  or  projocUons  from 
tbs  middle. 

Tablbaijx  VrvAXTS,  tablo  ve-vong',  t.  (li>ing  pic- 
tures, Fr.)  The  name  given  to  an  amusement  in 
which  groups  of  persona,  dressed  in  appropri-ste 
costume,  sre  made  to  ropresont  some  interesting 
scene  in  Uie  works  of  distinguished  painters  or 
authors. 

. Tablub,  taltlur,  s.  One  who  tables. 

I Tablm,  ta'bis,  t.  jdtt.  A board  nsed  fur  backgam- 
> mon. 

I Tablet,  ta'blet,  t.  A small  table  or  flat  surface ; 
' anything  flat  on  which  to  write,  draw,  or  engrave, 
j In  Phannacy,  a solid  electnary,  much  the  same  as 
a losenge. 

Tabliivo,  taliUng,  s.  A forming  into  tables;  a 
j setting  down  in  order.  Among  Scotch  builders, 
I the  coping  of  very  common  houses.  In  Shipbuild- 
ing, tabling  of  tke  beamt,  the  act  of  IvUing  one 
baMn  piece  into  another,  after  the  scarfs  sre 
trimm^  out  for  that  purpose.  TMinej  of  tke 
tailt,  the  act  of  making  broad  hems  on  the  sldrts 
snd  bottoms  of  a ship’s  sails,  to  strengthen  them  in 
that  part  which  is  attached  to  the  boit-repe. 
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TABLixuM,tab'lin-nm,s.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  Archi- 
tecture, an  apartment  situated  in  the  narrow  part  ' 
of  the  atrium,  as  is  supposed,  fronting  the  entrance,  i 
Taboo,  ta-boo',  t,  A term  most  extenrively  used  { 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  de-  , 
note  a kind  of  religious  interdiction,  during  which 
all  intercourse  with  persons,  places,  or  things,  is 
tabooed  or  prohibited w.  o.  to  forbid,  or  to  for^  . 
bid  the  Qse  of ; to  interdict  approach  or  use.  I 
Taborites,  ta'bo-rites,  ) s.  plu,  (from  Tabor,  a i 
THABORm:^,  (AalKHrites,)  hill  or  fortress  in  Bo-  | 
hernia,  where  they  miutitained  a struggle  against  | 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.)  In  Ecclesias-  ; 
tical  History,  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  parties  : 
into  which  the  fullowera  of  Huas  separated  after 
the  death  of  their  leader. 

Ta  BOUR,  ta'bur,  s.  f old  French ; taSmrt,  Welsh,  ttAar,  ' 
Irish.)  A small  shallow  drum,  generally  beaten 
to  accompany  a pipe;— r.  a.  to  strike  lightly  atui 
frequently;  to  play  on  a tabonr  or  little  drum. 
Taboursr,  U'bnr-nr,  s.  One  who  beats  the  labour. 
Tabouret,  tab'ur-et,  t.  (from  Tabour.)  A small  i 
tabour;— (French,)  a convex  seat  without  arms  | 
or  back,  made  of  gilt  wood,  cusbbned  and  stuffed,  | 
covered  with  silk  cloth,  and  ornamented  with  silk  ; 
lace,  fringe,  tassels,  &o-  Privilege  of  tahowret,  a : 
privilege  formerly  existing  in  France,  for  some 
ladies  of  high  distioctiun  to  sit  down  in  presenco 
of  the  queen. 

Tadocrink,  tab-ur-een',  t.  (tihourlH,  Fr.)  A ta-  ' 
hour  in  form  of  a sieve,  called  also  a tambourine.  | 
Tabbkbe,  ta-breer',  s.  A tabourer. — Obsolete.  i 

I saw  a ihole  of  shepherds  ont^ 

Before  them  yo«le  a lusty  tabrert. 

That  to  the  tneynSe  a hornpipe  plaid. 

Whereto  they  dauncen. — Spinaer. 

Tabrbt,  tab'rct,  t.  An  abridged  orthography  ot 
tabouret 

Tabular,  tab'u-lar,  a.  {tabalarit,  from  to&wAi,  a 
table,  L^)  In  the  fonn  of  a table ; having  a flat  i 
or  square  surface ; set  down  in  tables ; set  in  I 
squares:  having  the  form  of  lamina  or  plates.  i 
Tabtdar  ciytt/il,  one  hi  which  the  prism  is  very  j 
short  Tt^ftdar  tpar,  a mineral  which  occurs  in 
fibrous  masses  of  a greyish,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  ; 
reddish-white  colour.  It  has  a shining,  and  some- 
what pearly  Iu.stre;  translucent ; often  friable;  i 
pboapborescont  when  heated  or  scratched  with  a , 

I knife.  Compoaitkra  of  a specimen  from  Cxiklowa  i 
' —silica,  51.44  : time,  47.41;  oxide  of  iron,  0.40 : 

^ sp.  gr.  2.86 : hardness  s 4..*>  to  5.0. 

Tabularia,  tsb-u-la're-s,  t.  (tabula,  a table,  Lat.)  i 
A genus  of  Rntozoa : Order,  Nematoidea.  I 

Tabulate,  tab'u-lstc,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  tables  or  [ 

I 8}*nopses : to  shape  with  a flat  surface.  j 

Tabulated,  tab'u-Iay-ted,  part  a.  Having  a fiat  I 
; surface,  as  a tabulated  diamond.  | 

Tabulatum,  tab-u-la'tnm,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Ancient  | 
Architecture,  a term  used  to  denote  tbs  floors,  i 
ceilings,  and  other  wood-work  in  a konss ; ooca-  j 
skmatiy,  also,  it  was  apptisd  to  balconies  and  pro-  | 
jeciions  of  that  nature. 

j Tac,  \ tak,  f.  In  Law,  a customary  payment  of  , 
ITak,)  trtk  and  toll. — Blount  I 

j Tacamahaca,  tak-a-ma-hak'a,\  s.  The  popular  I 
Tacamaiiag,  tak^a-roa-bak,  / name  of  Idea  i 
1'ncamahaca,  a tree  of  S^tb  America ; also,  of 
Cslophyllum  Taramahaca,  a tree  of  Madagascar  ^ 
and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ; and  also,  according  to  i 
' the  younger  Michanx,  of  Populus  balsamifera,  a 
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tire  of  North  Amcnra ; a brownish  aromatic  resin 
formerW  used  hi  medicine,  supposed  to  be  the  pro> 
duce  of  the  Pofmius  balsamifera  above  mentioned. 

Tacca,  tak'ko,  $.  (the  Mabr  name.)  A genua  of 
plants  : Type  of  the  order  'I'accaceac. 

Taccack.v,  UdC'ka'ae-e,  a.  (torca,  one  of  the  genera.) 
An  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  largo 
perennial  herbs,  with  tubmus  roots,  radical  leaves, 
and  tubular  bulf>tri|)ctaloid  flowcTi ; stamens  mx, 
inserted  into  the  ^se  of  the  segments  of  tho 
perianth  : ovor)*  composed  of  three  connate  car- 
pels; styles  three,  and  connsto;  stigmas  connate 
at  the  base,  two-lobed,  and  radiating ; seeds  lunate, 
and  striated  ; albumen  Heshy. 

I Tack,  tas>,  a.  (toceo,  I am  silent,  Lat.)  A terra 
; used  in  Italian  music,  directing  to  be  silent. 

I Tacks,  tas’es,  s.  In  Archaiology,  armour  for  tho 
I thigh. 

I Tacct,  tas'et,  a.  (toceo,  I am  ulent,  Lat)  In  Mu.«ic, 
j a term  denoting  that  through  the  moremeiit  to 
^ which  it  is  affixed  in  any  part,  that  part  is  to  lie 
still  or  b«  silent  during  its  performance. 

' Tacprbe,  tak'fre,  a.  In  Old  Charters,  exempt  from 
I payments.— CoieeL 

I Tache,  tatsh,  a.  (see  Tack.)  A catch  or  loop. — 

I Used  in  the  sacred  writings. 

Thou  abalt  make  flftr  tae^ea  of  (roM,  and  eonple  the 

curtains  together  with  the  tadua.—i^sod.  xxvi.  S, 

Snbre^tache,  a writing-case  used  by  6cld  officers 
hanging  with  the  sabre. 

, Tachia,  talce-B,  a.  (tocAi,  the  Guiana  name  of  one 
of  the  spedes.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Gen- 
tbnacea^. 

Tachioalia,  tash-e-gale-B,  s.  (^ehiffali,  the  name 
of  T.  paninib  in  Guiaiis.)  A genus  of  Legomin- 
ons  plants:  Suboiider,  Co^lpinicte. 

Tachina,  ta-ki'na,  s,  (fircAiaoe,  sw  ift,  Gr.)  A genus 
I of  Dipterous  inseets:  Family,  Athericera. 

; Tachincs,  ta-ki'nus,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Itrachelytra. 

I Tachometer,  ta-kom'e-tur,  a.  (tnehoa,  speed,  and 
meln)fi,  a measure,  Gr.)  A contrivance  invented 
for  tho  purpose  of  indicating  minute  Toriations  in 
the  velocity  of  machine*^. 

Tachtdromcs,  ta-kid-ro'mus,  a.  (f^cAys,  swift,  and 
Promos,  nmninsr,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants ; also  a 
genus  of  reptiles, 

T.tCIITGLOSsi's,  tnk-c  gWsua,  a.  (facAy*,  swift, 
and  fflosaa,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Illiger  for  the  Echidna. 

TACnrcRAPHT,ta-kig'ra*fe,  ) a.(<rrcAo*,spoed, 

TACi!EOGRAPilT,tak-e-0"'gra-fe,r  tocAy«, quick,  | 
and  ^ophn,  I write,  Gr.)  Two  of  the  many  names  I 
of  Greek  derivation  which  have  been  given  to  the 
art  of  short-hand  writing.  ] 

Tachylite,  tnk'e-lilc,  a.  In  Minoralogr,  the  name  ' 
given  by  Breithanpt  to  Isopyre, — which  sec,  ' 

T.ichtnid.«,  ta-ki'ne-de,  a.  (tocAy/,  swift,  Gr.)  A ' 
family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  remarkable  for  their 
swiftness  of  flight. 

Taciiypetes,  t.v-ke-pe'tes,  /.  (tnchya,  swift,  and 
ptforruri,  I spread  the  wing,  Gr.)  The  Frigate- 
tnrd,  a genns  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Pelicanidv, 
or  Pelican  family. 

Tacbtpuoxus,  ta-ke-fo'ous,  a.  (McAya,  swift,  and 
pAone,  sound,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds : Family, 
Friiigillidar. 

I Tachtplei’s,  tak-e-ple'ns,  a.  (/ncAya,  swift,  and  I 

I p&oa,  complete,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entomostracans,  I 

II  allied  to  Limolus : Family,  Xyphosura.  I 
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Tachtpobus,  ta-kipo-m»,  a.  swift,  and 

poroa,  a pore,  Gr. ) A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Urachelytra. 

Tachytes,  tali'e-tcs,  a.  (<acAy/ea,  swiftness,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Uymenoptcrous  insects:  Family,  Cra- 
bronidie. 

Tacit,  tasit,  a.  (fociVe,  Fr.  faciVtia,  from  (wo,  I 
am  silent,  Lot.)  Silent;  implied,  but  not  ex- 
pressed by  words.  In  I.aw,  (aeit  rrloc-ition,  n 
silent  or  understood  rclcftiug  of  prenii.<es  when  the 
lessor  siiiTcrs  tho  lesiwe  to  continue  after  the  lease 
is  expired,  paying  as  formerly  during  the  lease. 

Tacita,  tas'e-ta,  a.  (Lnliit  ) In  ilylhobgy,  a god- 
dess who  presided  over  silence. 

TACm.r,  taslt-lc,  odL  Silently ; by  implication ; 
without  words. 

Tacitorw,  taa'e-tum,  a.  C«rwVifrni*a,  Lat.)  Habit- 
ually silent ; not  fines  to  converse. 

Taciti’RNITT,  tas-e-tnr'ne-te,  a.  (ficUttrnUi,  Fr. 
tacitumitaa,  Lat.)  Habitual  sibnee  or  reserve  in 
apsaking. 

Tack,  tuk,  v.  a,  (oftocAer,  IIV.  aU.iecfrro,  It.il.  friyu, 
to  stop,  Welsh,  taco,  a stopper,  Span,  frnm  taaao, 
to  set,  place,  ordain,  Gr.)  To  fa>tcn  slightly;  to 
fasten  by  naib  slightly;  to  stitch  together;  it  la 
now  often  applied  Hguratirely  with  a ludicrous  in- 
tention, although  formerly  it  was  used  in  ilio  solemn 
or  grave  atyb ; 

Of  what  anpreme  almighty  power 

Is  thy  great  arm,  whlcU  spans  the  east  and  ves^ 

And  taeia  the  centre  to  the  sphere.— V/rr&ert. 


— a.  (/oca,  Ital.)  a small  nail,  which  bns  commonly  i 
a thin  head,  and  is  used  for  nailing  slightly  any  I 
covering,  as  tin-pbte,  canvas,  &c.  In  I.oiw,  a I 
lease.  Tack-duty,  the  rent  reserve*!  on  a base. — I 
2icU.  In  Nautical  alTairs,  a rope  used  to  cmitine  | 
tho  foremost  lower  coruent  of  tho  oourses  and  stay-  ; 
sails,  when  tho  wind  crosses  t'le  ship's  Cfiurse  ob- 
liquely ; also,  a rope  empbycJ  to  pull  tho  lower 
comer  of  u studding-sail  to  the  boom — hence,  the 
conrse  of  a ship  iu  regard  to  the  position  of  her 
sails,  as  the  aUtrhoard  (nek,  the  luvbonrd  tacki 
the  former  when  slie  Is  clost-hanh'd  witli  tho  wind 
on  her  starbc.ii-d ; tho  btlcr  wIk'U  cb>o-haulcd 
with  the  wind  on  her  larboard.  7u  hold  tack,  to 
last  or  hold  out. 

If  this  twig  t)o  mode  of  wood 

That  will  hoid  tack.  I'll  make  the  fur 

Fly  l)out  the  ears  of  that  old  cxiT.—IIuJJhraa, 

Tack  of  a fag,  a line  spliced  into  the  eye  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  tabling,  fur  secuiing  the  flag  to  the 
halyard.  Toek  of  a so//,  any  part  of  a sail  to 
which  a tack  U fastened  ;—c.  ».  to  change  the 
course  of  a ship,  by  shifting  the  tacks  mid  poaidon 
of  the  sails  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Tacker,  tak'ur,  s.  One  who  tacks  or  makes  an 
addition. 

Tacket.  tak'et,  a.  A small  nail.  It  dUTcrs  from  a 
tack  in  having  a large  and  thick  head,  and  in  be- 
ing commonly  used  for  studding  tho  soles  of  coarse  | 
shoes  to  prevent  the  soles  from  wearing  rapidly.  | 

Tackle,  tak'cl,  i.  (trochalia,  Gr.  frocA/«i,  I.at.  • 
taylia,  Ital.  taaktl,  Dutch,  Utekel,  (ticUa,  Swed.)  | 
The  sen  term  for  n pulley  composed  of  two  or  more 
blocks  j a machine  for  raising  heavy  wt  ighti*,  con-  | 
sisting  of  a roj>o  and  an  amingeincnt  uf  blocks,  j 
called  a pulley  ; wenpons;  instruments  of  action; 

Ua  rwsolvod  to  take  up  his  tackU  aud  be 

I,' K$tranye, 

an  arrow,  or  any  weapon  shot  from  a bow ; 


The  tah‘1  smote,  and  in  it  went— CAoaorr. 


Digitized  by  ‘ 


TACKLED— T^NIA. 


TiENEOCABPtJM— TAGUA. 


th«  rigging  and  apparatos  of  a ship.  The  ground 
iackU  oonaieta  of  anchors  with  their  eabl^  &c. 
GuK'tackle,  the  inatnuneota  for  hanling  cannon  in 
and  out.  Tack^tackUy  a amall  tackle  for  hanling 
down  the  tacks  of  the  principal  sails.  TadtU~/aIly 
that  end  of  a tackle  which  is  bowsed  on,  or  the 
rope  which  oonnecta  the  blocks  together;— a.  a. 
to  bameea,  aa  to  tackle  a horse  into  a gig,  coach, 
or  waggon ; to  arm  or  laj  bold  of,  ae  a wrestler 
tackles  hia  antagooiat ; to  sopplj  with  tackle,  aa 
a ship. 

Tackled,  tskOd,  pari.  a.  Hame«ed(  made  of 
ropes  tacked  together. 

M7  man  shalt 

BiiSf  thee  cords  made  like  a Uicklsd  tteHt.—Shaks. 

Tack  UNO,  takling,  1.  Fumitnre  of  the  masts  and 
jarda  of  a ahipi,  as  oordage,  sails,  &c. ; inatroments 
of  action,  as  fishing  taekting;  baruesa,  or  tba  in- 
atraments  of  drawing  a carriage. 

Tackskak,  taka'man,  a.  (from  loch,  a lease,  and 
mow.)  One  who  holds  a tack  or  least  of  land 
from  another;  a tenant  or  leasee. 

Tacsoicia,  tak-so  no«a,  a.  (Iticao,  tba  name  of  ooe  of 
the  spiccB  in  Pern.)  A genua  of  plants  t Order, 
PassiHoraceas. 

Tact,  takt,  a.  (French ; locfua,  from  t/mga,  I tonch, 
Lat.)  Ton^;  feeling;  formerly,  the  stroke  in 
beating  time  in  music ; nioetj  of  diaoemmeiit ; 
with  conaequent  nioeij  of  akiU. 

Tactic,  tak'tik,  > o.  (aee  Tactioa.)  Pertain- 

TACnCAi.,  tak'te-kal,i  Ing  to  orda-  or  arrange- 
ment, in  the  special  aenae  of  military  or  naral  ar- 
rangement or  dispoeitioD  for  battle,  evolutkma, 

Tacticiak,  tak-Uah'an,  a.  Ooe  rersed  in  taetka. 

Tactics,  tak'tflca,  $.  {tektikoe^  Gr.  toeft^we,  Fr.) 
The  Bcienca  and  art  of  dbpo^g  miKtarf  and  naval 
armaments  for  battle,  often  comprehending  the 
whole  science  of  war,  and  the  means  prepaid  for 
earTving  it  on ; aometimea  the  iitvenUon  and  use 
of  warlike  mncliinea. 

I Tactile,  tak'tile,  a.  (French;  todi/ua,  LaL)  Tan- 
gible ; susceptible  to  touch ; that  maj  be  frit. 

Tactiutt,  tak-tilVte,  a.  Tangibleneaa ; anaeepti- 
bility  of  tonch. 

Taction,  tak'shun,  a.  (French ; todio,  Lat.)  The 
act  of  touching ; touch. 

TACTX.ES8,  taktl^  a.  Destitute  of  tact. 

Tactual,  tak'tu-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  touch ; con- 
slating  in,  or  derived  from  tonch. 

Tadorna,  ta-dawr'na,  a.  (tadomo,  Span.)  The  qw* 
dfic  name  of  tho  Sheldr^e,  tha  Anas  tadoma. 

Tadpole,  tad'pole,  a.  (/oifa,  a toad.  Sax.  and  ptilluM, 
young,  Lat.)  A fimg  in  its  first  state  fttm  the 
spawn. 

Tjedipera,  te-dif 'e-rs,  a.  In  Mythology,  a snmame 
of  Diana : she  bad  a temple  at  jEgium  in  Achala, 
where  she  was  represented  in  a statue  covered  from 
head  to  font  with  a veil,  with  one  hand  extended, 
and  with  a torch  in  the  other.  The  name  la  also 
applied  to  Ceres,  either  because  she  lighted  torches 
fa)  Etna,  when  In  pursuit  of  Proserpina,  or  boeauae 
a torch  was  borne  by  ber  priaata  at  tho  Eleoabian 
tnjsteriea. 

Tael,  tale,  s.  A Chinese  wright ; also  a money  of 
account ; It  la  also  used  in  t^  Indian  Archipelago 
as  583.S  grains  troy ; but  in  weighing  money,  it 
is  = 679.M  grans. 

Ta’ek,  ta'en.  ^e  poetical  contraction  of  takm. 

T.SNIA,  te'ne-a,  a.  (Iw'fio,  I stretch,  Gr.)  In  Sur- 
gery, a ligature;  a long  and  narrow  riband;  an 


intestinal  worm,  commonly  called  the  tape  worm. 
In  Anatomy,  Umia  hippocampi^  the  plaited  edges 
of  the  processes  of  the  fornix,  which  pass  into  the 
interior  cornua  of  the  ventricles  of  tho  brdn. 
Tenia  semidrcalaru^  a white  line  running  between 
the  convex  surface  of  the  optic  thalami  aud  the 
corpora  striata.  In  Architecture,  the  lUtel  above 
the  architrave,  which  separates  U from  the  frisae, 
in  the  Doric  order. 

Tjcnbocarpum,  te-oe-o-kifr'pnm,  s.  (Iomm,  a 
riband,  and  fruit,  Gr.  in  allnrion  to  the 

shape  of  the  pods.)  A genus  of  Leguminoas 
plants ) Subewder,  Papilioiaoea. 

Tjcnioidea,  te-ne-o-id'e-a,  a.  (Iffiwo,  one  of  the 
genera.)  Tito  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  bis  third 
familj  of  Intestinal  worms,  embrsciog  tba  Tape 
wonns. 

Taniokotus,  te-ne-o-no'tna,  s.  (teiaio,  a riband, 
and  Motor,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fiiahea: 
Fannlj,  Scorpsoidc. 

Tjceiopteris,  te-ne-op'ter-ia,  «.  (from  Ismo,  I 
stretch,  and  pterie,  a fern,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fasail 
planta ; leaves  tiraple,  entire,  with  a stiff  thick 
midrib ; veins  perpendicular,  nmple,  or  forked  at 
the  base  ; fiructificatimi  dot^Uke. 

T.ENITIB,  te-ni'tis,  r.  (from  the  reaemblanaa  of  the 
intermpted  lint  of  S<m  to  the  Tamia  or  tape-warm.) 
A genus  of  feme : Order,  Polvpodiacaai. 

TAFrERBL,  UfTer-el,  \ a.  {ta/arcel^  Dnt^  from 

TarFRAiL,  taf'rale,  / Iq/V,  ta)^)  Ttw  up- 
permost rail  of  a ahip'a  stem,  which  la  flat  Ukt  a 
table  on  the  top,  and  sooMtimes  omamantod  with 
carved  work. 

Tafpsta,  taf'fo-ta,)  a.  lo/elas,  Fr.  Iq^elo,  ItaL) 

Taffett,  taf'fi-te,/  A Uun  gioasy  ailken  fafaric, 
formerij  mudi  ua^  in  England  j it  ia  exUnaiTely 
used  on  tha  continent  for  window  oartaina. 

Tafia,  taf'o-a,  s.  Rom,  so  called  bjr  tho  French. 

Tao,  tag,  a.  a point  or  priokla.  Swed.  tag. 

Icel.  taga,  hair,  Goth.)  A point  of  metal  at  the 
end  of  a string ; 

It  was  the  teabton  hi  tboea  dafa  to  wear  nnah  ribbon, 

which  eotna  adorned  with  tegs  of  metal  at  tha  ood.— 

Siekardam. 

anything  tacked  to  another;  anything  mean  or 
|ialtry ; a young  sheep,  often  written  t^ ; a diaaase 
m abe^  affecting  the  tail ; a play,  in  which  one 
person  fays  or  tou^ea  another-  Tag-rag  and  bok- 
tail^  a contamptuoua  designation  applM  to  the 
ragged  fbllowen  of  a mob,  in  reference  to  a tail, 
which  teems  to  be  something  tagged  or  tecked  to 
the  tafl  of  an  animal ; — p.  a.  to  fit  with  pointa,  as 
to  tag  lace ; to  fit  one  thing  to  another;  to  ap- 
pend to ; to  join  or  fasten.  Tag-eare^  a disease  in 
sheep,— aae  above.  Tag-tail^  a name  given  by 
Walton  to  a worm  with  a tag-Hke  taU,  or  one 
different  In  colour  from  the  rest  of  its  body. 

Taoutia,  ta-je  ne-a,  $.  (toyewuo,  I boU  or  fry,  Gr.) 
A genua  of  Ode«*pteroQa  inaects : Family,  Malo- 
aoma. 

TAORt,  tajea,  a (Latin.)  In  Mythology,  an  old 
Italian  divinity,  who  k represented  to  hare  sprung 
as  a beautiful  boy  from  the  earth,  which  a Tnaean 
plonghman  had  furrowed  too  de^  x he  was  wor- 
shipped aa  tha  inventor  of  Augury. 

Taostes,  ta-je'tia,  s.  (from  Tagca,  a Tuscan  divin- 
ity.) A genus  of  Compodte  planta  i Suboeder, 
TuboUflora. 

Taoua,  talle-a,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Mechanica,  the 
name  given  to  a particular  combination  of  pulleys : 


TAGUACOTUN— TAILED. 


I it  eoniisti  of  a system  of  6xed  polleys  in  on^  com-  < 
I mon  Uock,  and  also  of  a eyotem  of  movable  pul- 
ieji  io  a separate  blocks  to  which  the  weight  is 
I attached,  with  one  string  going  round  all  tlM  pul- 
I leys,  and  having  one  of  its  ends  fixed  to  a point 
in  the  system,  and  the  other  end  going  from  one 
I of  the  fixed  pulleys  drawn  by  the  power.  ' 

TAOLiACOTiAir,  tal-le-aiko'bhe-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to  Tagliacotius.  In  Surgery,  applied  to  the  taglia-  . 
evtian  operation,  or  toliacotian  operatioHy  a mode 
of  forming  a new  nose  from  the  integnments  of  the  ' 
forehead,  or  from  the  arm,  See.  of  another  person : I 
the  merit  of  inventing  this  operation  is  dne  to 
Gasper  TagliaOotiua,  or  Taliacotiua,  a eorgeon  of 
Venice, — hence  the  name. 

Taous,  ta'gus,  a.  (lagoe,  Gr.^  To  Ancient  Grecian 
history,  the  title  of  the  preadent  of  the  Thessalian 
confederacy. 

Tail,  tale,  s.  {Uagl,  Sax.  tagl,  Icel.  dim.  of  tag^  a shoot, 
from  tagoy  hair,  Goth.)  The  part  of  an  animal 
which  ternunates  its  body  bebiit^  In  many  qnad- 
mpeda,  the  tail  is  a ahoot  or  projection  covered 
with  h^.  In  fowls,  the  tail  ooiuists  of  feathera, 
or  is  covered  with  them,  and  seiz  es  to  assist  in  the 
direcUoD  of  their  flight.  In  fishes,  the  tail  is 
formed  usuilly  with  a sloping  of  the  body,  ter- 
minating in  a fin : ita  chief  use  is  to  propel  the 
animal  forward;  the  lower  part,  denoting  in- 
feriority ; 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  hood,  and  not  the  (aO. 

"—iJeut.  zxvili.  18. 

anything  pendent ; a catkin ; the  hinder  part  of 
anything;  the  extremity  or  last  end,  as  the  tail  of 
a stonn.  In  Anatomy,  that  tendon  of  a muscle 
which  is  fixed  to  the  movable  part.  In  Architec- 
tnre,  the  bottom  or  low'er  end  of  any  member,  as 
of  a slate  or  tile.  In  Botany,  tho  long  feathery 
termination  of  some  fruits.  In  Heraldry,  the  taii 
of  a hart.  In  Music,  the  part  of  a note  running 
! upward  or  downward.  Among  the  Chinese  and 
Tartars,  horte^  tail,  an  ensign  or  flag : among  the 
Torks,  a standard  bomo  before  the  grand  vizier, 
bashaws,  and  sangiacs,— fur  this  purpose,  it  is 
fixed  to  a half-pike  with  a gold  button,  and  is 
called  fot^.  TaU  of  a comet,  a lominons  train 
which  extends  firom  the  nucleus  in  a direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  son.  Tail-bhci,  a single 
block,  having  a short  piece  of  rope  atta<^ed  to  it, 
by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  any  object  at  ptea- 
Bure.  Tail-piece,  the  thin,  broad  piece  of  ebony 
anspended  over  the  lower  end  of  a violin,  and  to 
which  the  strings  are  attached.  In  Architecture, 
taU-trimmer,  tliat  is  next  the  wall  into  which  the 
ends  of  joists  are  fastened  to  avoid  the  flues. 
7*ai7-ioater,  or  tail-race,  the  stream  of  water  which 
mna  from  the  mill,  after  it  has  been  applied  to 
cause  or  produce  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  To 
turn  taU,  to  ran  aw^ ; to  flee ; — v.  a.  to  pull  by 
the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 

First  TntUa  slav'd  and  Cordon  tairtL^OMree. 

In  Architecture,  to  tail  m,  to  fasten  anything  by 
one  of  its  ends  into  a wall. 

Tailaob,  tale'aje,  ^ s.  (from  taiOer,  to  cut  off, 

Taillaok,  tale'aje,  V Fr.)  IJterally,  a share, 

Tailliaoe,  tale-aje,}  — hence,  in  Law,  a tax 

or  toU, 

Tailed,  talde,  part.  a.  (firom  TaU.)  Having  a taU. 

I Snouted  and  laOMl  like  a boar,  footed  like  a goat.— 

(frew. 


TAIUNO— TAKE. 


Tailing,  taling,  s.  (from  Tail.)  In  Architecture, 
tlie  part  of  a projecting  stone  or  brick  inserted  In 

a walL 

Tailings,  talings,  s.  plu.  The  lighter  parts  of  grain 
blown  to  one  end  of  a heap  in  winnowing. 

Taille,  tale,  s.  In  ancient  French  Jurispradenoe, 
any  imposition  levied  by  the  king  or  any  other  lord 
npon  bis  snbjects. 

Tailless,  talclcs,  a.  (from  Tail.)  Having  no 
tail. 

Tailloir,  tsy-lawr',  # (French.)  In  Architecture, 
the  same  as  Abacus. — which  see. 

Tailor,  ta1nr,  ».  (t/iUleur,  from  tailler,  to  ent,  Fr.) 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make  men's 
garments ; — e.  n.  to  practise  making  men’s  clothes. 

Tailouess,  talur-es,  s.  A female  who  makes  gar- 
ments for  men. 

Tailoring,  talur-lng,  s.  The  business  of  a taflor. 

Tailzie,  tale'ze,  s.  (from  tailler,  to  cut  off,  Fr.)  In 
Scottish  Law,  any  deed  whereby  the  lo^al  course 
of  succesuon  is  cut  off,  and  an  arbitrary  one  sub- 
stituted : more  strictly,  a deed  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  descent  of  an  heritable 
estate  to  tfae  aeries  of  hors  and  aubstitutea  called 
to  the  succession  by  the  maker  of  the  tailzie  or 
entail. 

Taint,  taynt,  r.  a.  (/eindre,  Fr.  fif^o,  Lsi.  to  dye 
or  stain.)  To  imbue  or  impregnate,  aa  with  some 
extraneous  matter  which  altera  the  sensible  quali- 
ties of  the  sobstance ; more  geuerally,  to  impreg- 
nate with  something  noxious  or  poisonous,  as, 
putrid  substances  taint  the  air ; to  infect ; to 
poison ; to  eorrapt ; to  stain ; to  sullr ; to  tar- 
nish ; to  corrupt,  as  blood,  or  to  attaint — (not 
used  in  this  sense), — see  Attaint r.  «•.  to  be  in- 
fected or  oorrnpted ; to  be  affected  with  incipient 
putrefactiou  ; — s.  tincture ; stain ; infection ; eor- 
raptioD ; a spot ; a blemish  on  reputation  ; a 
kind  of  spider.  TaitUfree,  froe  from  taint  or 
guilL 

Taintlmr,  tanteles,  a.  Free  from  taint  or  infec- 
tion ; pure. 

Taintlssslt,  tanteles-le,  ad.  Without  taint. 

Taintorb,  tante'nre,  a.  (tmrtum,  Lat.)  Taint; 
tinge;  defilement;  stain;  spot — Not  much  used. 

Takb,  take,  v.  a.  Pret  ioOk,  past  part  (olvn,— 
(foeem,  Sax.  taga,  Swed.)  ‘To  recrive  or  obC^n, 
so  as  to  have  corporeal  or  mental  possession  of; 
to  reoeive  into  use ; to  employ ; to  accept ; to 
procure ; to  seize ; to  catch ; to  captivate ; to  un- 
derstand  or  recetre  inMlSctually ; to  adopt;  to 
cloae  in  with ; to  choose ; to  pWforrh ; to  have 
reoootie  to e.  a.  to  catch ; to  fix ; to  have  re- 
course to ; to  gain  reception ; to  have  the  intended 
effect.  To  take  after,  to  learn;  to  copy;  to 
imitate.  To  take  or  take  up  arme,  to  begin 
war : to  begin  resistance  by  force.  To  take  ad- 
vantage  of,  to  eatcb  by  surprise,  or  to  make  use 
of  a favourable  state  of  things  to  the  prejudice  of 
another.  To  take  tke  adeaniage  of,  to  um  any 
advantage  offered.  To  take  tke  air,  to  expose 
one's  seif  to  the  open  air.  7V>  take  air,  to  be  di- 
vulged or  made  public ; to  be  disclosed,  as  a secret. 
To  take  breatk,  to  rort ; to  be  recruited  or  refreshed. 
To  take  aim,  to  direct  the  eye  or  a weapon  to  a 
paittcalar  object  To  take  along,  to  cany,  lead, 
or  convey.  To  take  a voy,  to  b^n  a particular 
course  or  direction.  To  take  a course,  to  begin  a 
certrun  direction  or  course  of  proceeding.  To  take 

I for,  to  mistake ; to  suppose  or  think  one  thing  to 


TAKEN— TALCKY. 


TALE— TALIONIS. 


bo  another.  To  til«  on,  to  bo  \iolentljr  afiectod ; I TaiX,  Ulo,  •.  (see  Tell.)  A utory ; * nuTAtivo  ; a 


to  ebun,  as  a character. 

1 tak£  Dot  on  me  here  as  a phrsiclan. — SAdks. 

To  tde  enrf,  to  W careful,  cautions,  or  vigilant ; 
to  supcriiitcnil.  To  lake  dotm,  to  cnish : to  sup- 
prc?is;  to  swallow.  To  take  /•'om,  to  derogate; 
to  detract;  to  deprive  of.  To  tde  heed,  to  be 
cautious  ; to  bcuare.  To  take  heed  to,  to  attend. 
To  in,  to  enclose;  to  comprise;  to  admit;  to 
lessen;  to  contract;  to  win  by  conquest;  to  re- 
ceive locally  or  mentally ; to  cheat ; to  gull.  To 
t tke  notice,  to  ot)«cr>*e ; to  show  by  an  act  that 
observation  is  made.  To  t-tke  o^ith,  to  swear. 
To  take  off,  to  invalidate,  destroy,  or  remove;  to 
withhold  or  withdraw  ; to  swallow;  to  purchase; 
to  copy;  to  6tjd  place  f»r;  to  remove.  To  lake 
order  teilh,  to  check.  To  take  in  tcilh,  to  resort 


fictitious  narrative ; oral  relutiou ; 

Life  is  a tnU 

Told  bv  an  Idiot,  full  of  »ound  and  fhry, 
Signifying  nmiiing.— SAoi*. 
reckoning;  account  set  down  ; number  reckoned ; 
a telling;  information;  disclosure  of  anything 
secret  In  t.aw,  tde  or  count,  the  name  fonnerly  j 
given  to  the  declaration  in  common  law  pleadings,  j 
TVi/e-teorcr,  a person  who  officiously  tells  talcs;  j 
one  who  impertinently  communicates  intilligenca,  ) 
and  make*  mischief  in  society  by  his  officigusncja.  j 
Tole-he  iring,  officionsly  communicating  iutelli-  j 
gence;  the  net  of  infinning  officiously ; coramuni-  | 
cation  of  seercU  mnliciousily.  Tutr~leller,  one  who  i 
telU  tales  or  stories; — v.  n.  to  rvUte  stories. — j 
Obsolete  in  this  sense.  i 

And  namely  when  they  fol^nlonge. — Oower. 


to.  To  take  part,  to  sliare.  7b  take  place,  to  TalED,  tal'ed,  a.  A sort  of  habit  worn  by  the 


prevail;  to  have  ofTccL  To  take  tip,  to  be  ready  Jews,  particularly  when  they  repeated  their  prayers 

for;  to  cng-igo  with;  to  borrow  on  credit  or  in-  In  the  synagogues,  I 

tercst ; Taleful,  taleTul,  a.  Abounding  with  stories.  I 

pile  to  the  merchant  c»p«  : The  oottAge  hind 

ri'ch  cryatats  of  the  rook  she  laWt  tip  th'»re,  TTangs  o’er  the  enllchtening  blaac.  and  tal^ul  there 

Huge  agato  vas^'s,  ami  old  ctilnaware.— Ktwtmta  his  simple  frolics,— TAoisjoa. 
to  apply  to  the  use  of ; to  begin;  to  fasten  with  Talegalba,  tal-e-gale-a,  a.  (meaning  unknown  to 
a ligiture  passed  under;  to  engross;  to  engage;  us.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family,  Cracidsts.  ' 

to  have  final  recowi^  to ; to  sciac,  catch,  or  ar-  Talent,  talent,  t.  (talentum,  Lat.  tilanton,  Gr.)  [ 


rest ; to  ndmit ; 

The  ancients  foel;  up  experiments  upon  credit.— 
Paeon. 

to  answer  by  reproving;  to  begin  where  the  former 
left  off;  to  lift;  to  occupy  locally ; to  manage  in 
the  place  of  another;  tocomprUe;  to  adopt;  to 
ns->uine;  to  collect;  to  exact  a tax.  In  Mercan- 
tile tr.msactioiis,  to  take  up  a bill  Is  to  pay  it. 
To  take  up  vl-'/i,  to  lodge ; to  dwell.  7b  take 
upon,  to  appropriate  to;  to  claim  authority.  To 
t ike  tcilh,  to  please.  This  word  U used  with  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  rclstions.  The  above  are 
among  the  expressions  most  frequently  in  use. 

TaKI.N,  Li'kn.  Past  participle  of  the  verb  to  take, 
couliMCtcd  poetically  taea. 

Taker,  t.alcur,  a.  One  who  takes  or  receives;  one 
who  subdues  or  causes  to  surrender. 

Taking,  ta'kiug,  port  a.  Alluring;  attracting; — 
a.  the  act  of  gaining  possession ; a scuing;  agiU- 
tum;  distrcMi  of  mind. 

Takingness,  ta'kingmes,  a.  The  quality  of  pleat- 
ing. 


In  Antiquity,  a weight  and  a coin.  The  true  ^ 
value  of  the  talent  cannot  be  well  ascertuineJ,  but  , 
it  is  known  that  it  was  ditTereot  among  ditTerent  > 
nations.  The  Attic  talent  cont.ained  60  ininm,  or  , 
66  lbs.  1 1 ox.  troy  weight,  and  was  eijual  in  I'alue  j 
to  about  X U)8  of  Engli-ih  money.  The  .Egiiietao  I 
tilent  was  worth  X:i31.  Among  the  Hebrews,  I 
tdeiit  was  also  a gold  coin,  the  same  with  a she-  . 
kel  of  gold,  and  weighing  only  four  drachms;  but  ; 
the  Ili'hrew  talent  of  silver  contained  3'H)0  she-  j 
kels;  its  weight  was  03  lbs.  12  oi.  avoirdupois, 
and  its  value  — X306  5a.  lOd.  Tlw  Roin-ans  liad  j 
the  great  and  the  little  talent,  the  former  c^nnputed  I 
to  be  = XD9  6s.  8d.,  and  the  latter  to  X75  sler-  ! 
ling;  met-iphorically,  (from  the  parable  of  the  , 
tileiiU,  Mat  XXV.)  faculty;  natural  gift  or  an-  1 
dowment;  eminent  abilities;  superior  genius;  i 
particular  faculty  • skill ; (from  ddante,  manner  ^ 
of  |>crfonning  anyllungj  wiU;  disposition,  Span.)  ! 
quality;  dUpo>itiou. 

!t  la  the  talrtii  of  litiman  nature  to  run  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another— 5w)/L 


Tai  apoin,  t.sl'a-po-in,\  a.  la  Slam,  the  Ulla  of  Talented,  urent-ed,  a.  Furnished  with  talents; 
TelaPOIN,  tcl'a-poyn,  / the  priests  of  Fo;  who,  possessing  skill  or  talents.  i i,  r ^ 


I TelaPOIN,  tcl'a-poyn,  / the  priests  of  Fo;  who, 

' in  Chin.i,  are  called  Seng;  in  Tartary,  Lomas; 
i and  by  Europeans,  Bonzes. 

Tai.auua,  ta-la'u-ma,  a.  (the  West  Indian  name  of 
T.  plumierL)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Man- 
go Uscc.t. 

Taluot,  Lu*bot,  a.  A sort  of  bunting  dog  between 
a bound  and  a beagle,  with  a Urge  auont,  and 
long,  round,  huugiiig,  and  thick  ears. 

Talc,  talk,  a.  {talk,  iiungUss,  Germ,  talk,  tallow, 
Dutch.)  A foliated  m-igncsiaii  mineral  of  an 


poeoessing  skill  or  talents.  j 

Tales,  a. />iu.  (from  fa/ia,  such,  like,  Lat.) 

Persons  of  a like  ropuUilion,  a name  applied  to 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  place  oi 
jurymen  empanncllod  or  summoned  on  a case,  but 
who,  on  some  account,  are  not  present.  Taltt- 
booh,  a book  containing  the  names  of  such  as  are 
admitted  of  the  tale*. 

Talesmen,  taiccx-men,  a.  Men  who  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  nuin^r  of  jurora  when  a tales  is 


Dutch.)  A foliated  m.ignesiai»  mineral  of  an  awarded, 

\uKluoua  feci,  often  used  fur  tracing  lines  on  wood,  Taliera,  ta-le  ra,  a.  (its  Indian  name.)  A genua 
cloth,  &c.,  which  are  not  so  easily  efiaced  as  those  of  plants:  Order,  Palm.iccm. 
of  chalk.— Si*o  Chlorite.  Talxnum,  ta-li'num,  a.  f probably  from  thoUa,  a 

ALCITK,  Ul'kitc,  a.  In  Mineralogy,  a synonyms  of  green  branch,  Gr.  in  reference  to  its  dur.ablo  ver- 


of  chalk. — Si'S  Chlorite. 

Talcitk,  ul'kitc,  a.  In  Mineralogy,  a synonyms  of 
Nacrite, — which  see. 

TAIXMU-,  Li  te,  i ingt^;  cuAstingoft.!.!. 
fS» 


dure.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  PortuUce*.  ; 

TALiONtS,  Ul-c-o'nts  a.  (Latin.)  In  Law,  lex  fah’ 
onls,  Ihj  bw  of  retaliation,  a punishment  in  whicb 
a pei^on  convicted  of  a crijne  suffered  exactly  in 


TALIPED— TALLAGE. 


TA  LL  AG  E R — TA  LMU  D I ST. 


the  tame  manner  as  he  bad  ofTcndcd:  tbua»  an 
eye  was  required  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth, 
ic.  i this  mode  of  ponishinciit  was  establislied  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  in  some  cases  imitated  by 
the  Rurr.ans 

Taliped,  tale-pod,  «.  (ta/us,  an  ankle,  and  per, 
peJi.«,  a foot,  Lat.)  The  disease  culled  ciub-Joot} 
also,  a person  adVeted  with  this  diKruae. 

Taliphus,  tBl'e-prua,  s.(/a/«ipomj»,  laborious,?  Gr.) 
A cenua  of  Crustaceans : Order,  Amf>hipMla.  .> 

Talishia,  ta-lislt'c-a,  a.  (/W.cAi,  the  name  of  T. 
giiianenhis  in  Guiana)  A futnxxi  of  plants,  natives 
of  Guiana  and  Cayenne : Order,  Saj.indacea*. 

Tslisuan,  tans'tnan,  a.  (from  tt/eama,  tribute,  or 
teleamoay  aocompluthmcnt,  both  from  te/eo,  1 ter> 
minate,  Gr.)  A magical  fi;,'ure  cut  or  encraved 
under  certain  snpcrstitious  observances  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  heavcua,  to  which  wonderful 
ellucts  were  ascribed;  or  (be  seal,  figure,  charac- 
ter, or  image  of  a heavenly  aign,  conKtellution.  or 
planet,  engraved  on  a syinpatlietic  stone,  or  on  a 
! metal  corre^putidiiig  to  the  atar,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive Us  influence;  anything  intended  to  produce 
extraordinary  rflccts. 

Tai.ismamc,  tal-ia-man'ik,  a.  Magical;  having 
tlie  properties  of  a tull’^inan,  or  prcacn'ativ*e  against 
evils  by  secret  influence. 

Talk,  tawk,  r.  il  (iMer,  Dnn.  tolka,  to  interpret: 
to  explain,  Swed.)  To  converse  familiarly;  to 
prate;  to  B[>eak  impertinently.  7b  talk  ojj  to 
relate ; to  give  account ; to  speak ; to  reason ; to 
cooler.  To  Lilk  to,  in  familiar  Ungunge,  to  advise 
or  exhort ; to  reprove  gently a.  familiar  con- 
verse; mutual  discourse;  report:  ntmonr;  snb- 
jeet  of  discourse,  as,  it  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town.  Among  the  American  Indians,  a p*jblio 
conference,  ns  respecting  jwacc  or  war,  negolia- 
tion,  or  the  like;  or  an  oflicial  verbal  communica- 
tion made  from  them  to  anoUier  nation  or  its 
agents,  or  made  to  them  by  the  same.  Talk  is 
j sUo  a diflerent  orthography  of  Talc, — which  see. 

I Talkative,  tawk'a-tiv,  a.  Given  to  much  talking ; 

I full  of  prate  ; loquacious ; garrulous. 

I Talkativllt,  (nwk'a-tiv-le,  ad.  In  a talkative 
manner. 

I Talkativeness,  tawk'a-tiv-ncs,  a.  Loquacity; 
i garrulity. 

^ Talker,  tawk'ur,  a.  One  who  talks;  a loquadoos 
(crson;  a prattler;  a boaster. 

Talking,  tawk'ing,  /air/,  a.  Given  to  talking; 
loquacious a.  the  act  of  conrersbg  familiarly. 

Tall,  tawl,  a.  (Swedish,  a pine-tree,  Uil,  WcUh.) 
High  in  stature;  long  and  comparatively  alender, 
applied  to  a person,  or  to  a standing  tree,  mart, 
or  pole : full  always  refvn  to  aomething  crec\  and 
whose  diameter  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
height.  Other  meimings,  to  be  met  with  in  old 
authors,  are,  sturdy;  lusty;  courag<H>na. 
fipoke  like  a tall  fellow,  who  respects  bU  n-patatton. — 

SAaks. 

Tallage,  tallaje,  \ a.  (from  iaUlf,  a cutting, 

TaLLI.age,  tal'le-ajp,  j Fr.)  In  old  English  Law, 

a general  name  lor  all  taxes Cuke. — 2>ee  Tail- 

lage. 

L Tallage,  tallaje,  r.  a.  To  lay  an  impost. 

Edvard  1.  taUaffcd  bis  demetnea  very  heavily,  by  com- 

m'ssloncr*  of  hU  ow  ^Hp.i.Ugs. 
j In  Law,  tallaffium  facere,  to  give  up  accounts  in 
I the  Excliequer,  where  the  method  of  accounting 
I is  by  tallies. 


Tallaoer,  talla-jur,  a.  In  Law,  a tax  or  toll-  I 
gnthej-cr.—  CotceL 

Tallii*ot,  tal'e-pot,  a.  The  name  given  in  Ceylon 
to  the  Fan-pnlin,  Corj-pha  umbracilifera- 
Tallness,  Uwrncs,  a.  (from  Tall.)  Height  of 
stature. 

Tallow,  tallo,  a.  {Utlg^  Dan.  talg^  Germ,  and 
Swed.)  A sort  of  animal  fat,  particularly  th.al 
which  is  obtained  from  animals  of  the  sheep  and 
oxkim's;  suet;  candle-grease.  Mineral  Uillow, 
a mineral  of  a white  colour;  nncrystalized ; soft; 
fractnre  even;  tastclr^s;  lustre  resinous  or  wnxy. 
According  to  ^rofe^sur  Johnston,  its  composition 
is— carbon,  85  910;  hydrogin,  14.021:  ap.  gr. 
0.U83.  TuUow^candh^  a candle  made  of  tallow.  i 
Ttillow-ehandier,  one  who  makes,  or  who  makes  > 
and  sells  tallow-candles.  TalUne-facttU  having  a \ 
sickly  complexion ; pale.  Ttzlloto-ahrub,  or  cob- 
dU-berr*!  free,  the  pUnt  Jlyrica  cerifem,  a native 
of  North  America,  so  called  from  candli^  being 
made  of  the  beniet.  Tallote-tree,  the  plant  Slil-  j 
lingia  sebifera,  a native  of  China; — r.  n.  to  grease  i 
or  stne.ir  with  tallow;  to  futteti,  or  cause  to  have  | 
a large  quantity  of  tnllow.  ■ 

Talloweu,  talio-nr,  a.  An  animal  disposed  to  ! 

form  tallow  mtomally.  | 

Tallowing,  tsHo-ing,  s.  Tlic  act,  art,  or  practice  i 
of  causing  animals  to  gather  tslkiW  : tlie  praperty 
in  aniinaU  of  forming  tallow  internally. 

TALLOWiair,  tario-ish,  a.  Having  tbo  properties  I 
or  nature  of  tallow,  { 

Tallowv,  taHo-e,  a.  Greasy;  having  the  qnali-  I 
ties  of  tallow.  I 

Tally,  taHr,  a,  (from  taSller,  Fr.  fnlkar,  Port  tal-  \ 
lar,  to  cut.  Span.)  A stick  cut  or  notched  in  l 
conformity  with  another  stick,  and  nso<l  to  keep  i 
accounts— hence,  one  thing  made  to  suit  another. 

In  the  Engliali  Exchequer,  there  were  fatliea  of  | 
loans,  one  part  being  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  and  I 
the  other  givTH  to  the  ertditor  !ii  lieu  of  an  ubliga-  i 
tion  for  money  lent  to  government r.  a.  to  score  j 
with  correspondent  notches;  to  fit;  to  suit.  In 
Seamanship,  to  pull  aft  the  sheets  or  bwer  comers 
of  the  mainsail  and  foresail;— r.  n.  to  be  fitted;  : 
to  suit ; to  cunTsj)ond, 

Tally,  tawl'le  ad.  (from  Tall.)  Stoutly;  with  I 
spiiit — Obsolete. 

Yon,  T>ocl''wtek, 

That  stand  so  taUn  on  your  reputation, 

You  shall  bo  be  shall  siasak  IL'— A’cua.  emd  FUt.  | 

Tally  Ho!  talle  ho',  inti'rj.  (from  to  mark.) 

In  Hunting,  a sliuut  or  cry,  raised  by  him  who 
first  marks  or  catches  a view,  to  draw  attention, 
without  creating  disturbance. 

Tallyman,  tarie-man,  a.  A person  who  sells  or 
lets  goods,  clothes,  or  the  like,  to  be  paid  for  by  so 
much  per  week ; one  who  keeps  the  tally,  or  marks 
the  sticks. 

Tai.Mi  D,  tjl'mud,  a.  (Hebrew,  from  Inmady  he 
taughu)  The  traditionary  or  unwiitten  laws  of 
the  Jews,  conMsling  of  the  interpretstiuns  which 
the  Rabbins  ilfix  to  tbe  law  of  Moses,  and  which 
emiiodies  their  doctrine,  polity,  mid  ceremouics, 
and  to  which  many  of  them  adhere  more  than  to 
the  hiw  itself.  It  is  sometimes  mitten  Thalmud. 
Talmudic,  lal-mudlk,  > a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Talmudical,  tal-mud'c-kal, / Tsliimd;  contained 
in  tlie  Talmud. 

Talmudist,  tal'nind-ist,  a.  A Jewish  dxtor  who 
1 admits  tbe  autlioiity  of  tbe  Talmud. 
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TAMBOURINE— TAMU8. 


1 rALMi’DiSTic,  tsUmud-U'tik,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
1 resembling  the  Talmud. 

I Talon,  tal'un,  a (French  and  Sptnlah,  the  heel, 
tliat  is,  a shoot  or  protuberance.)  The  claw  of  a 
fowl.  Id  Architecture,  the  same  as  ogee. 

Tai.oned,  uFund,  a.  Fumislsed  with  talona. 

Tal<>ok,  U-itfk',  s.  In  India,  a portion  of  oontilty 
infeiior  to  a icnniidanr. 

Talookdab,  ta-lak’dar,  $.  The  bedder  of  a talook ; 
the  head  of  an^  department  acting  under  a snpe> 

I rior  in  India. 

Talpa,  tal'pa,  A (I.atin,  the  mole.)  The  Mole,  a 
genus  of  Mammalia:  Familj,  Sorecida;.  In  Pa< 
lholog\',  a tumour  under  the  skin,  compared  to  a 
mole  under  the  ground : sometitnes  it  signifies  an 
encysted  tumour  on  the  head. 

Talpida:,  Ul'pe>de,  a The  family  of  the  moles, 
including  the  genus  Talpn. 

I Talcs,  ta'lus,  a (Latin,  the  ankle.)  In  Anatomy, 
the  astrag;ilus,  or  that  bone  of  the  foot  which  is 
articulated  to  the  leg.  In  Architecture,  a alope ; 

, inclination  of  any  work.  In  Fortification,  the 
alope  of  a work,  as  of  a bastion,  rampart,  or  para- 
peL  In  (icology,  a sloping  heap  of  broken  rocks 
I and  atone.s  at  the  foot  of  any  clitf. 

Talut,  Ulut,  s.  In  Architecture,  the  Mune  as 
Talus, — which  see. 

Talwood,  tat'wood,  A In  Law,  firewood  cleA  and 
cut  into  billets  of  a certain  length  t otherwise 
written  ttifyirood  and  taUhid«  in  the  ancient  sla-> 
tutt's,  i.e.  UiU!e-tcood^  cut  wood,  as  UUbuit  is  from 
fitUle-boi*,  wuod-cuttcr. 

I TAMAniCACK.E,  Um-a-rc -ks'se-e,  \ a (tomortr, 

; Tasiaiuscink^,  tam-a-rU-siu'e-e,  / one  of  the 
I gonerA)  A DAtunil  order  of  Esogenoos  planta, 
t consistiug  of  shrubs  or  Lerbe  with  rodlike  bnincbca, 

I and  alteriuite  leaves,  polypebtlous  flowers,  a many- 
leaved  calyx,  hypogj-noos  petals,  diaUnct  atyl^ 

I and  consolidated  fruit. 

, Tamarin,  tain'ar-in,  «.  Tlie  Simia  midas,  a imall 
j monkey  of  South  America  with  large  ears ; the 
^ (treat'cared  monkey. 

I Tamarind,  tamar-ind,  a The  fruit  of  pUnta  of 
■ the  genus  TainarinduA  Tamarinds  contain  a 
larger  ]K>rtion  of  acid  than  ii  usually  found  in  acid 
fruits,  and  are  preserved  with  sugar  in  atone  jars. 
Tamarinds  coutiin  sugar,  mucilage,  citrio  acid, 
aupertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  and  malic 
1 acid. 

I Tamarinds,  tam'ar-inds,  s.  pfu.  The  preserred 
I ecedpoda  of  the  Tamarind. 

I Tamaiundls,  tam- ir-in'du-s  (tmmip,  the  Arehic 
j name  of  the  Date,  /«</«#,  Indinn — the  Indian 

> Date.)  The  Tamarind,  a genus  of  plants,  of 

j which  there  are  two  species ; the  one,  T.  indica, 

I a native  of  the  Hast  Indies,  and  Uie  other,  T.  occi- 
denUlis,  the  West  Indies. 

Tamarisk,  tam'a-risk,  a A plant  a(  the  genus 
Tumarix. 

Tamauix,  tsm's'riks,  j.  (so  nimed  from  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tamaria,  now  Tambro,  on  the 
borders  of  the  PyrenecA)  A genus  of  plants ; 
Order,  Lythar:iccse. 

Tamatia,  ts-ma'she-a,  a A genua  of  birds;  Fa- 
mily, Hoicyonido). 

Tamuac,  tam'bak,  t.  A mixtore  of  gold  and  cop- 
per. 

Tambocr,  tam'bur,  a.  (Spanish  and  Portugness.) 
j A small  drum;  a tambourine ; a kind  of  wooden 
jj  fnme  un  which  a sort  of  embroidery  is  worked; 


the  embroidery  eo  made.  In  Arcfaftectnre, 
rase  or  naked  part  of  a Corinthian  or  Compoelte 
capital,  and  on  which  the  ornaments  are  Supposed 
to  rest ; also,  the  wall  of  a circular  temple  when 
suiToundcd  with  columns : the  term  is  fikewi^ 
applied  to  a lobby  or  vestibule,  enclosed  with  fold- 
ing-doors, to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  with- 
out, as  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  banking-houses, 
&c. ; a round  course  of  stones,  sevens!  of  which 
form  the  shaft  of  a pillar,  not  so  high  as  the  diam- 
eter; the  cylindrical  axle  of  a wheel,  which  aerves 
to  draw  np  »to«>es  oat  of  a quarry ; — e.  o.  to  em- 
broider with  a tambour.  I 

I'AMBorRiNE,  tam-bur-een\  A (trrm&ourM,  Fr.)  A 
small  drum ; a lively  French  dance  formeriy  in 
VT^e  in  openw. 

Tamk,  tame,  a.  (fcisi,  Sax.  Dan.  Swed.  and  Dutch.) 
Having  lost  its  native  wildness  and  sbyneos ; 
mild;  accuitfoned  to  man;  domestic;  crashed; 
tabdued;  spiritless;  nnaniinated; — e.  o.  to  re- 
claim ; to  rt^uce  from  a wild  to  a domestic  state ; 
to  drilize;  to  subdoe  * to  depress;  to  repress,  as 
licentiousnesA 

The  tongue  can  no  man  IIL 

Tamkadlb,  ta'ma-bl,  a.  That  may  be  tamed. 
TAHBAiu.ENEsa,  ta'ma-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  tameable. 

Tamki.emi, laine'les,a.  ^Klld;  untamed; antatneaVlA 
Tamelt,  tamele,  <uL  With  unresisting  snbmisaion ; 

meanly ; senilely ; without  manifrsUng  spirit 
Tameness,  tame'nes,  t.  l*he  quality  of  ^ing  tome  | 
or  gentle;  nnreiusting  submii«km ; mcamMss  in  I 
bearing  insulta  or  injuries;  want  of  spirit  i 

Tamer,  ta'mur,  s.  One  who  tames,  as  a Umer  of 
wild  beasts ; one  who  reclaims  from  wildnesA  I 
Tamikt,  tamVne,  A A sort  of  woollen  stufT,  called 
also  tammy.  < 

Tamkin,  tamlcin,  s.  A stopper.— See  Tampion.  ! 
TAMNoruiLri),  tam-nof  e-)us  a.  (tomao,  or  feiwio,  ! 
I cut,  and/4i2ro,  I Io%  e^  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleop- 
toruus  insects : Family,  CurcnUonidio. 

Tamonia,  ta-mo'ne-a,  a.  (fomone,  its  name  in  Gui-  . 

aha)  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Verbeneeeas.  | 
Tamper,  tara'pur,  v.  a.  (derivation  oncerUin.)  To  i 
meddle ; to  be  bu.<<y ; to  try  little  experiment!,  as  | 
to  tamper  with  a disease ; to  have  to  do  with,  ! 
withuut  fitnow  or  necessity ; to  deal ; to  pracrise  | 
secretly.  To  tamper  iriM,  is  to  attempt  to  pervert,  | 
as,  be  tampered  with  the  witnesses.  I 

Tampgbino,  tam'per-ing,  s.  'The  act  of  meddfing  ' 
or  practising  secretly. 

Tamping,  tamping,  a (probably  allied  to 
stamp.)  Among  Miners,  the  filling  op  of  a hole 
bored  in  a rock  for  the  pnrpoee  of  blasting.  The 
powder  being  first  put  into  the  bole,  and  a con- 
ductor for  the  fire,  the  bole  is  nunin^  to  fulness 
with  brick-dust  or  other  matter, — this  is  called 
tampiny. 

Tampion,  tam'pe-on,  a (tampon,  Fr.)  In  Gunnery, 
a stopple  made  for  the  mouth  of  a great  gun — 
also  written  fomyrion. 

Tampok,  tam'po,  a An  East  Indian  fruit,  soms- 
what  resembling  an  apple.  |i 

Tamtam,  Um'tam,  s.  A large  flat  drum  or  gong,  ii 
used  by  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese : it  is  made  of  | 
an  alloy  of  100  parts  copper,  and  25  of  tin,  which  j 
M particularly  soimroUA  I 

Tamub,  ta  man,  s.  (name  used  by  Columelia  and  I 
others  for  a plant  resembling  a vine.)  Black-  I 
bryony,  a genus  of  plants : Older,  SmUacea.  ! 
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TAXX  ATE— TAN  TALUS. 


TANTAMOUNT— TAPESTRIED. 


TaWNAti:,  tnn'nate,  $.  A cwupounil  of  tannic  acij 
I with  a »aliHal>lc  Imso.  TbU  c1:i»  of  salts  is  char- 
acterized hr  striking  a drt'p  bluUli-blaclc  cukur 
wtrli  the  prrMlts  of  iroitf  funning  ink. 
j Tas.neii,  tnn'nuff  $.  One  wiu»se  occupitinn  Is  to 
I tan  liidcA.  Toiiner'x  bark\  or  /na,  the  bark  of  the 
j aik,  ctic.'stiiut,  willow,  larcli,  and  other  trees,  which 
i alxiund  in  t nmin,  and  is  used  bj  Unners  fur  pro- 
p^triiig  leather. 

Tannkuv,  tan'jinr-e,  #.  The  htmw  and  premises 
where  the  operation  of  tanning  is  peifomieJ. 
Tannic  Acin,  tan'nik  asVuL  «.  UlherHiM*  called 
tuuuia^  a sule>tance  found  in  every  part,  but  es|»e> 
ciallr  the  bark,  of  all  species  of  qnnms,  b'lt  in  tlie 
greatest  quaiititr  in  gall  nuts.  U hns  uvtiullr  a 
{ yellow  colour,  is  very  suinblo  in  w.iter,  and 

I lias  a purely  astringent  taste  of  sii'gtilar  intensity, 

!|  7<maic  acid  combines  with  the  skin  (vf  aniti.nLs 

I forming  an  insoluble  compound  wliivh  dors  not 
I putrefy, — this  is  lentber.  Kuniiuia,  Cit)  Hd  09 -f- 

! 3H0.  Symb.  Qt, 

j Tansikr,  tMn'nc.ur,  *.  One  of  the  popular  names 
of  the  plant  Arum  escuirntum,  which  bos  an  escu- 
lent rooL 

Tannin.— See  Tannic  AniL 
Tak.MNO,  tan'ning,  $.  The  art  and  practice  of  con- 
verting raw  hides  into  leatlicr  by  the  use  of  tan. 
TaNNO  Gki.atine,  taii'no-gel-a-tine,  J,  The  whita 
I precipitate  which  is  funnnl  when  tannic  acid  is 
added  to  a solntinn  of  gelatine, 
i Tanrec. — See  Tenrec. 

: Tansy,  tan'se,  $.  (tim  »£nV,  Fr.)  The  common  name 
j of  the  plauti  belonging  to  the  genus  Taincetum. 

; Tant,  tant,  t.  The  poimbir  name  of  a small  field 
spider,  of  an  elcgaut  scarlet  coh>ur. 

TANTAl.lD.t-:,  tan-ta'le^e,  s.  (Tm/o/us.  one  of  the 
j gwiera.)  The  Ibises,  a family  of  birds  of  a largo 
I size,  with  long  hard  bills,  and  roetaliic-coloored 
I plumage. 

Tant.vmsh,  tan'ta-Iizm.  #.  Tlie  art  of  tantalizing; 
j a tensing  or  tormenting  by  the  hope  or  near  ap- 

Iproach  of  unuttainable  good. 

Let  hU  liaicpieta  be  tcutalizm. — Btaa.  and  FUt. 
TaNTaLITE.  tan'ta-lite,  $.  A mineral  of  a greyish 
^ or  brownish-black  colour.  It  occurs  in  single 
1 crystals,  and  in  small  crystalino  masses.  It  b 
opaque,  acratchcH  gl.ass,  and  civet  aprrks  with  the 
j steel.  CompoMtion  of  a spw  imen  fn«ni  Kimilo  in 
1,  Finland— oxide  of  tantalum,  1511.2  ; o.sitle  of  iron, 

II  7-2;  oxide  of  manganese,  7.4 ; oxide  of  tin,  O.C ; 

I lime,  a trace:  sp.  gr.  (v3  to  0.8;  hardness  = 0.0. 
|i  It  is  aUo  called  cviumldtt, 

TantaI.IUM,  tan-ta1e-uin,>  a.  A metal  extracted 
Tantalum,  tan'ta-lum,  / from  tantalite.  at  first 
supposed  to  be  distinct,  but  now  ascertaiited  to  be 

iidentic.'il  with  oulunibiuin,— which  see. 
TantaUZATION,  tiin-ta-li  z.a  Bhun,  t.  (from  Tanta- 
lus,—which  see.)  The  act  of  tantalizing. 

I Tantalize,  t.m'lii-lixe,  c.  o.  To  tease  or  tonnent  by 
I presenting  some  good  to  the  view  «nd  exciting  dc- 
I sire,  but  continually  fru'>trating  the  expectations 
I by  keeping  ibst  g>^  out  of  reach;  to  tease;  to 
|>  torment. 

I,  Tantalizer,  tan'ta-li-xur,  s.  One  who  tantaliz''^. 
Tantalizingly,  tan-ta-li'zing-le,  od.  In  a tan 
talizing  ma:mer. 

I Tantalus,  tal^ta-hu^  s.  In  Ga«k  ilythology,  a 
[ king  of  Lydia,  who,  for  some  crime  difTerently  re- 
, presented,  w as  condemned  to  l*e  plunged  in  water, 
I and  have  ddiciotis  fruits  hauging  continnallT  over 
Is  840  e o - 

' ' ■ 


his  head,  withoat  the  power  of  satbfying  either  |j 
thirst  or  hunger.  In  Zoology,  a genns  of  birds 
allied  to  the  Ibis.  7W<i/mji’  ntp,  a philosophical  | 
toy,  which  amusingly  exhibits  the  principle  uf  the  , , 
siphon.  ' I 

TANTAMOirKT,  tant'a-mownt,  n.  (MnDu,  so  much,  ! 
Lat. : nd  oMiounL)  Et]ual ; equivalent  in  value  or 
signification. 

Tantivy,  tan'tiv-e,  ad.  fanid  to  be  from  the  note  of  '! 
a hunting  horn,  tanii  re.)  To  ride  tantiry^  b to  || 
rklu  with  great  spet'd.  |j 

I Tantlino. — .See  Tanling.  I| 

TANYDirs,  tan'e-pus,  *.  1 stretch,  fxm$,  the  l| 

foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Family,  I 
Nemocers. 

TANYairiERA,  tan-e-sip'ter-a,  s.  (_t<myo.  I stretch, 
and  ptcron,  a wing,  Gr. ) A cemts  of  birds,  na-  J 
tives  of  India:  Family,  Halcyonida*.  ' 

Tanysoma,  tsn-e  so'm.'i,  s.  I lengthen,  and  i 

soawi,  the  body,  Gr.)  A family  of  Dipterous  In-  |[ 
sects.  ; 

Tad-se,  tVo-se,  ^ s,  A celebrated  sect  snmng  ij 

Taou-T.szb,  U'ow-»,  f the  Chinwie,  whoso  mo-  | 
ralily  b not  unlike  that  of  the  Epiniresns,  consist-  ! 
ing  in  a tranquillity  of  mind,  free  from  nil  vehement 
desires  and  They  are  adtlictcd  to  chem- 

btry,  alchemy,  and  msgie;  and  are  persuaded 
that,  by  the  nMbtance  of  demons,  whom  they  io- 
roke,  they  can  obtain  all  they  de^ira. 

Tap,  tap,  V.  a.  (taper,  Fr.)  To  strike  with  some- 
thing small;  to  strike  a very  gentle  blow;  to 
touch  gently;— Sax.  tap/K/,  Swed,)  p.  a.  i 
to  ntrike  a gentle  blow,  a.s  he  ta/tped  at  the  door; 
to  pierce  or  iMViach  a cask,  and  insert  ■ tap ; to  open 
a c.iak  to  draw  liquor;  to  fneroe  fur  letting  out  I 
fluid,  as,  to  (np  a dropMcnl  pcnu>n,  or  to  tap  a | 
m.-i;  le  or  other  tree  to  let  Uio  juice  flow  ; — s.  a 
gentle  blow;  a slight  blow,  as  something  light  * a 
pipe  for  drawing  liquor  from  a cask.  T-'p-rttut, 
a root  which  penetrates  deep  and  porpcndiculariy 
into  the  ground  without  dividing.  Titp-kou^t«  or 
room,  now  nsu.«lly  called  the  (u/>,  a room  in  wliich 
liquors  are  served  from  the  Up. 

Tape,  t *pe,  s.  ((a7?e,  Sax.)  A narrow  fillet  or  baud,  ! 
uwd  for  strings  and  other  purposes.  Tapcdinc,  I 
a p.ninted  t-i{»e  marke<l  with  inches  and  enclosed 
in  a case,  usi’d  by  engineers  and  others  in  mea- 
suring. 7W/>tf-ironw,— see  T«*ni.i. 

Tapeina,  tn-pe-i'na,  s.  (tnpeinoa,  hnmSle,  Gr.)  A 
genna  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Longi- 
come.v 

Taper,  ta'pur,  s.  (taj>cr,  tapur.  Sax.)  A small  wax 
e-aiKlIe:  a smnll  lighted  wax  candle,  or  a small 
light  of  any  kind; 

To  see  this  fleet, 

Heaven,  ss  If  there  vniitiHl  lights  sbors. 

For  <o/>rr«  nude  tww  glvtu;;  cwmeU  rise. — Dryien. 

-wi.  klender ; rcgnlarly  narrowed  toward  a point ; 
conical;  pyramidal  ;—p.  n.  to  grow  gr.»dually 
smaller; — r.  a.  to  make  gradually  small  towards 
one  end. 

Tapered,  ta'purd,  a.  Lighted  with  tnpors. 

The  tnper'd  choir  at  the  late  hour  of  prater 
Oft  let  mo  vUtt. — U'arton,  I'lraa.  qf  Mthin. 

Tapfrness,  ta'pur-nes,  a.  The  state  of  being 
taper. 

Tapestried,  t.sp'es-trid,  paru  o.  Adorned  with  [ 
tapestry. 

Some  u%y*tr{td  hall  or  glided  bower.—  ! 

.Vie  Urn.  Amss. 
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TAPESTBY-TABAXIS. 


TARCHONANTHUS— TARGET. 


Tapestrt,  tap'e«-tre,  $.  from  tnpit^  a 

carpet,  Fr.  to/njiiry,  Armor.)  A kind  of  woven 
banginge,  oHcii  ricblj  ornamented  with  Bgurea  of 
men,  animals,  hmds^pes,  &c. ; — r.  a.  to  adorn 
with  tapestrj, 

TArST,  tapVt,  ».  (tnpe$y  tapetis,  tapestiy,  Lat.) 
Worked  or  figured  stuff. 

What  story  she  will  for  her  tapet  take. — Spenser. 

Tapeti,  tapVte,  e.  An  animal  of  the  Hare  kind, 
the  Lepos  Braziliensis,  a native  of  Sontb  America. 

Tafima,  ta>pe'na,  s.  (topeiaoa,  bumble,  Gr.  the 
plants  being  dwarfish.)  A genus  of  plants,  na> 
tires  of  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro : Order,  Ges* 
nenaceie. 

Tapioca,  ta-pe*o1ca,  s.  The  popular  name  of  the 
fecula  obtained  by  scraping  and  washing  the  roots 
of  the  Cassava  or  Cassada  plant,  the  Manihot 
canahina  of  the  iotertropical  parts  of  America. 

Tapir. — See  Tapima. 

Tapiria,  ta-pi'rc-a,  t.  ((opinW,  the  Caribbean  name 
of  Uie  tree.)  A genus  of  phmts : Order,  Connsr- 
acee. 

Tapibus,  ta'per*us, «.  A genos  of  Pschydermstons 
quadrupeds,  of  which  there  are  three  living  species. 
Fossil  tapirs  are  found  in  many  places  tbrougbout 
Eitrope,  one  of  which  was  nearly  of  the  sise  of  an 
elephant. 

Tapis,  tapis, $.  (French.)  Uterally,  tapestry  which 
fonnerly  covert  tables,  when  matters  were  laid  on 
the  tapis,  or  tablet,  for  disctuMoiL 

Taplabii,  tsplssb,  a.  Poor  beer;  the  last  ninning 
of  small  beer ; dregs. — Obsolete  or  local. 

Bandied  up  and  down  by  the  schoolmen  in  their  Anr 

UuA  disputes.— Jhrker  (1673). 

Tappets,  tap'pets,  r.  The  small  levers  which  are 
connected  with  the  valves  of  the  cylinder  of  a steam* 
engine,  and  which  are  worked  by  the  air-pump  rod. 

Tapster,  tap^stur,  a.  One  whoee  business  is  to 
draw  ale  or  other  liquors. 

Tar,  tdr,  a.  (tore,  Sax.  torn,  Span,  and  Ital.  tearr, 
GaeL)  A thick  impure  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  vegetable  matter  or  coal  by  distillation 
in  close  vessel^  or  in  piles,  from  which  the  sir  is 
excluded.  Inspissated  tar  is  called  pitch.  A 
sailor  is  so  termed  from  bis  tarred  clothes ; — v.  a. 
to  smear  with  tar->((iraA,  tprian^  Sax.)  to  tease ; 
to  provoke. 

Two  curs  sbsU  tame  eadi  other;  pride  alone 
llost  tar  (be  masiiffii  on,  as  '(were  the  bone. — ShaJm. 
Mineral  tar^  a variety  of  bitumen  much  resembling 
petroleum.  Tlap-toator,  water  Impr^sted  with 
tsr,  formerly  a celebrated  remedy  for  many  chronic 
affections,  especially  of  the  lungs. 

Tarabb,  ta-rabc',  $.  A name  of  a parrot  with  a 
red  head. 

Taranis,  ta'ran-is,  a.  In  Mylhoto^,  a Celtic  di- 
vinity, coofounded  by  Latin  writers  with  their 
Jupiter.  He  was  regarded  as  the  evil  principle, 
and  was  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices. 

Taraxtism,  ta-ran'tixm,)  a.  In  Pathology,  the 

Tarextism,  ta-ren'tixm,/  dancing  product  by 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula;  an  affection  which  sp- 
poare  to  constitute  a kind  of  chores 

Taraxtola,  tar-an'tu-la,  a.  The  spider  Lycosa 
tarentum,  so  named  &om  Tarcota,  a town  in  Italy. 
— See  Tarentism. 

Taraquira,  tar'a-kwe-ra,  a.  A ipecles  of  Uxard, 
a native  of  America. 

Taraxis,  ta-rak'sis,  a.  (toroaao,  I confound.  Or.) 
In  Pathology,  a alight  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
TOL.  n.  Bo 


Tarcuoxaxtiius,  tar-kon-anVAus,a.  (from/orc/a-e, 
s name  given  by  the  Arabian  ph}'sician.a  to  the  plant  , 
Arlemeeia  dricunailus.)  A genus  of  Compvibite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora?. 

TardaTTOX,  tar-da'shun,  i.  (/ort/o,  I delay,  Lat)  , 
The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying. 

Tardiobada,  tdr-de-gra'da,  \ a.  (iardiffradus,  \ 
Tardigrades,  tdr'dc-grayd.*,  / slow-pac^,  frf>m  | 
tardus,  alow,  and  gradw,  a step,  Lat.)  A family  j 
of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  Edentata:  they  bare  I 
obtained  their  name  from  the  extreme  slowness  of 
their  motions.  The  only  existing  genus  is  the 
Bradypos,  or  Sloth. 

Tardigrade,  tdr 'de-grade,  \ a.  {tardiffradtts, 

TaRDIORADOUS,  tdr'de-gradc-QS,  > from  tardus, 
slow,  and  ^raJaa,  a step,  Lat)  Slow -paced; 
moving  by  slipping  slowly  along ; belonging  to  the 
Tardigrade,  or  Sloth  family.  j 

Tardilt,  tdr'de-le,  ad.  Slowly ; with  slow  pace  or  ; 

motion.  ' 

Tardixess, tdr^de-nes, a.  Slowness;  sluggishness;  | 
unwillingness  to  action  or  motion  ; lateness.  | 
Tarditt,  tdr'de-te,  a.  (Jarditas^  Lat)  Slowness ; I 
tardiness. 

Tarditola,  tdr-de-To'U,  a.  (tardus,  slow,  and  roZo,  j 
I fly,  Lat.)  A genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  I 
Tsnagrinar,  or  Tsnagers : Family,  Fringillidie. 
TaRDO,  tdr'do,  o.  (Italian.)  Slow.  In  Music,  de- 
noting that  the  movement  to  which  it  is  afiixcd 
is  to  be  performed  slowly.  It  has  nearly  the  same 
signification  ss  hrgo. 

Tardt,  td/de,  a.  (tardif,  Fr.  tardo,  Span,  and  Ital 
from  tardus,  slow,  Lat)  Slow ; having  a slow 
pace  or  motion ; late ; dilatory ; tedious ; not  be- 
ing in  season;  slow,  implying  reluctance : unwary; 
criminal — (not  used  in  these  senses,  nor  in  the 
following); — p.  a.  to  delay. 

Camilllo  tardied 
Ky  swift  command.— iSAaAa. 

Tardtf-gaiiedy  slow-paced. 

The  mellow  horn 

Chides  the  tordp-paited  morn. — CI(/Um. 

Tarb,  tare,  a.  (from  tororr,  to  abate,  Ital.)  A de- 
duction from  the  gross  weight  of  goods  on  account 
of  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained : the 
remainder  is  called  net  weight  Tore  is  distin- 
guished into  real  tore,  customary  tore,  and  oteroffe 
tore.  The  first  is  the  actual  weight  of  the  pack- 
age ; the  second,  its  supposed  wrigbt  according  to 
the  practice  among  mei^ants;  and  the  third,  the 
medium  tare,  deduced  from  weighing  a few  pack- 
ages, and  taking  it  ss  a standard  tot  the  whole. 
TWft,  draft,  and  ctoff,  are  old  allowances  of  the 
same  kind,  now  nearly  obsolete.  In  Botany,  the 
weed  LoUum  teuiulentum,  or  Darnel ; also  the  pop- 
ular name  of  the  Vicia  sativo,  called  also  vetch, 
or  fitch,  much  cultivated  for  fodder;  the  name 
also  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ervum.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tares  of  srriptxire ; — v.  a.  to 
ascertain  or  mark  the  amount  of  tare ; the  old 
pret  of  tear.  Tare  and  trett,  a ruk  in  Arithmetio 
which  ascertains  the  allowance  to  be  made  on  any 
goods  on  account  of  these  deductions. 

Tarknxa,  ta-ren'na,  s.  (its  name  in  Ceylon.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Cinchonsccx. 

Target,  tdr'get,  s.  (taryn.  Sax.  torpe,  Fr.)  A 
shield  or  buckler  of  a small  kind,  used  as  a defen- 
sive weapon  in  war;  ■ mark  to  aim  at  with  pro- 
jectiles. Tarye  for  taryei  ia  obsolete. — Used  only 
in  the  first  siguificstion. 
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TARGETEU— TAK6U-ME1ATARSAU 


I Targeted,  t4r'p*t*«d,  a.  Foniwhed  with  » target. 

Targehes,  Ur-ge-tecr',  «.  One  anned  with  » 
target. 

TARuioRlAf  t4r*je>o'ne-A,  a.  (in  hononr  of  J.  A. 
Targioni,  an  Italian  botanist.)  A genua  of  Lirer> 
worths:  Order,  Marchantiacec:. 

TAROtrsi,  Mr'gnm,  $.  (a  Chaldaic  word,  signifpng 
inifrprtiation.')  A translation  or  paraphrase  ^ 
the  sacred  acriptorea  in  the  Chaldee  language  or 
dialect 

Tarocmist,  Mr'gu-mUt,  a.  A writer  of  the  targnm. 

Tarici!EUTE9,  tdr-e-shu'tis,  a.  In  Egrptian  An> 
tiquitr,  pei'sone  who  actually  embalmed,  or,  aa 
DiodtWa  says,  * salted  the  corpse.' 

Tariff,  Wrlf,  s.  (tori/,  Fr.  tor/ti,  ItaL  tor/a,  a 
book  of  prices  or  rates.)  A list  or  table  of  goods, 
with  duties  and  customs,  either  for  exportation  or 
importation. 

Tarn,  ti2m,  s.  (^lont,  IceL)  A bog;  a marsh;  a 
j fen ; a inon»t»m  lake. 

I Tarnish,  tdr'nish,  r.  o.  (^emir,  Fr.)  Tosolly;  to 
I soil  by  an  alteration  induced  by  the  air,  or  by  dust 
j or  the  like ; to  diminish  or  destroy  the  lustre  or 
' purity  of  anything ; — v.  a.  to  lose  lustre  or  bright^ 

I new. 

I Tarpaclih,  tdr^pawHn,  s.  (from  Tar.)  A piece  of 
' canvas  well  daabed  with  tar,  and  uied  in  coTcring 
the  hatchways  of  a ship,  or  the  tilt  of  a waggon. 

Tarpeiak,  tar-pe'yan,  a.  (from  Tarpria^  the  daugh- 
ter of  a governor  of  Rome.)  In  Antiquity,  ap- 
plied to  a steep  rock  at  Rome,  from  which,  by  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  thoee  guilty  of  certain 
crimes  were  precipitated. 

. Tarquinish,  ufriewin-ish,  a.  (from  Tarqvin^  a king 
of  Rome.)  Proud ; haughty. 

. Tarracb,  tar'rase,)  s.  A volcanic  earth  resembling 

Takrass,  tar'ras,  ^ puszoUna,  used  as  a cement, 
or  a coarse  sort  of  mortar,  durable  in  water,  and 
need  to  line  cisterns  and  other  reeervoirs  of  water. 
Also  spelled  terrxm  and  tnxss. 

Tarbaoon,  tdr'ra-gun,  $.  The  plant  Artemesia 
dracunculos,  used  in  France  for  pluming  vinegar. 

I Tarriance,  tar'rc-ans,  s.  (from  Tany.)  A tarry- 
ing; delay;  sojourn. 

Despatch  me  benee ; 

Coma,  answer  not  bat  do  it  presently ; 

I am  ImpaUent  or  my  tarriaitoe.—Shak$. 

Tarrier,  tar're-or,  s.  One  who  tarries  or  delays. 

: Tarrock,  tar'ruk,  s.  The  Laras  tridactylus,  a bird 
I of  the  Gull  kin<L 

' TAKRr,  tdr're,  a.  (from  Tar.)  Consisting  of  or  like 
1 tar. 

: Tarrt,  ta/re,  v.  yi.  (tortait,  to  strike  against  any- 
j thing ; to  stop,  stay,  or  ta^,  Welsh.)  To  stay ; 

I to  continue  in  a place ; to  remain  ; to  lodge  ; to 
wait;  to  defer  or  delay; — v.  a.  to  wait  for. 

1 will  go  drink  with  yoa,  but  I cannot  tarrjf  dinner.— 

SkaJu, 

Tabrtiko,  taP're-ing,  s.  Latensea ; d^y. 

Tbon  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer:  make  no  (orrvbie, 

O my  Ood.— A.  xl.  17. 

Tarsai.,  tdr'sal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus,  as  the 
torso/  artiaUutioru^  by  which  the  various  bones  of 
the  tarsal  region  are  connected,  and  the  Utrt<U 
artery  supplied  by  the  external  tibial,  and  divid- 
I ing  into  an  external  and  internal  branch. 

I Tarsius,  tdr'se-ua,  $,  A name  given  by  Storr  to  a 
I singular  genus  of  Quadrumana,  found  by  Dr.  Hors- 
I field  in  Baiie.'i,  near  Jeboos. 

I Tarso-mbtatarsal,  Wfr-ao-met-a-tilr"aal,  a.  Per- 
I Ma 
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taining  to  the  tarsus  and  the  metatarsus ; applied 
to  articulations  which  connect  the  anterior  or  me- 
tatarsal row  of  the  tarsal,  with  the  five  roetatanal 
bones:  and  to  ligaments, distinguished  into  doreal 
and  p/ontop,  by  which  those  arliculationa  an  se- 
cured. 

Tarscs,  tdr'sus,  s.  (from  torsos,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
Gr.)  In  Mammalia,  tlie  collectiou  of  small  hooea  ! 
between  the  tibia  and  metatarsus,  or  those  which 
constitute  the  first  part  of  the  foot;  the  term  is  : 
also  applied  to  the  tluo  cartilage  of  the  eyelids,  to 
preserve  their  firmness  and  shape.  In  Birds,  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  third  segment  of  the  leg, 
and  corrcHponds  to  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  con- 
joined. In  Insects,  it  signifies  the  aggregate  of 
minute  joints  which  constitute  the  fifth  principal 
se;.'mcnt  of  the  leg  or  foot-  This  word  is  someUmes 
spelled  according  to  the  French  orthography,  torse. 

Tart,  tdrt,  a.  (teart,  Sax.  toarfi^,  Dutch.)  Acid; 
sharp  to  the  taste  ; aodulous ; keen  ; se%‘ere,  as  a 
tart  reply;-—*,  {tanrt,  Dutch;  tort,  Swed.  torto, 
Fr.)  a species  of  pie  or  pastry,  oonsisling  of  fruit 
baked  on  paste. 

Tartan,  tdr'tan,  *.  A kind  of  chequered  cloth  of 
various  patterns  and  colours : each  of  the  clans  of 
Scotland  is  dUtinguisbed  by  a particular  variety  of 
tartan— ^from  tariane^  Fr.  tortono.  Span,  and 
Ital.)  a small  coasting  vessel  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  one  mast,  a bowsprit,  and  a large  .. 
lateen  siul.  || 

Tartar,  tdr'tar,  a.  (totor,  a tributary  people,  Mon-  ;! 
gotese.)  More  correctly  Fotor,  a name  once  given  | 
to  a native  of  different  countries  in  Middle  Asia  j 
and  Eastern  Europe,  which,  according  to  common  I 
opinion,  were  of  one  common  origin.  The  inoor-  I 
rect  orthography  7</rfar*,  ocean  as  early  as  the  i 
appearance  of  the  Mongols  in  Europe,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  some  superstitious  monks 
and  writers,  who,  from  the  seeming  analogy  be- 
tween Tatar  and  Tortoru*,  believed  them  to  have 
come  from  the  infernal  regions (tortre,  Fr.  from 
tort,  acid,)  the  substance  which  concretes  upon 
the  inside  of  wine  casks : it  is  called  red  or  whiU 
argot,  according  to  the  wine  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained ; when  purified,  it  is  often  called  cream  of 
tartar:  it  is  a bitartrate  of  potash  ; a person  of  a 
keen  and  irritable  temper ; belL — Obsolete  in  this 
•ense. 

With  this  the  damned  ghosts  he  goveriMth,  I 

And  Airies  rules,  sod  tartan  temperetb. — Speiuer.  j 

In  Pharmacy,  an  old  name  for  any  preparation 
containing  tartaric  acid.  Tortor  of  the  teetk^  a 
substance  which  occasionally  concretes  upon  the 
teeth,  oonristing,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  salivary 
mucus,  animal  matter  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  appears  to  be  a depmnt 
from  the  saliva,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  con- 
sists of  earthy  phosphate,  79.0 ; undecompoaed 
mnens,  12.5;  a matter  peculiar  to  the  saliva,  1.0; 
animal  matter  soluble  in  tnurialic  acid,  7.5.  Tar* 
tor  bread,  or  tortor  kenyer,  the  root  of  the  plant 
Crambe  tataria,  which,  in  Hungary,  when  stripped 
of  its  bark  and  sliced.  Is  eaten  with  od,  vinegar, 
and  salt.  Tartar  emetic,  a double  salt,  consisting 
of  tarUrio  add,  in  combination  with  potassa  and 
protoxide  of  antimony.  Salt  of  tartar,  tbe  sub- 
carbonate of  potass. 

Tartarean,  tdr-ta're-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tar- 
tars or  Tartary ; pertaining  to  Tartarus ; hellish. 

His  throne  mixed  with  lartorsm  eulphor.— JfiltM. 
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Tabtabeol'8,  Ur-U're<Q8,  a.  Coexisting  of  Urtar; 
resembling  Urtsr,  or  partaking  of  ita  propertica; 
pertaining  to  Tartama. 

Tartaric^  Ulr-tarlk^  a.  Pertaining  to  Tartaij. — 
See  Tartarean. 

Tartaric  Acid>  Ur-tarlk  aa'nd,  a Tbe  acid  of 
tartar : it  ia  contained  in  grape  Joice,  and  in  tama> 
rinde  and  seTeral  other  fhuta : when  pore,  it  forma 
white  crTBtaiSf  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  dry 
add  and  two  of  water.  Formula  of  the  anhydrous 
add,  C6  He  Oio  s T.  Tortarie  etAer,  an  ether 
I formed  by  distilling  togetlier  5 parte  of  tartaric 
add,  7 of  alcohol,  and  2 of  sulphuric  ether. 

' Tartabivatso,  tdr'U-re-nay>ted,  a.  Combioed 
I with  tartarine. 

: Tabtarimb,  tdr'tar-in,  a.  The  name  g^ven  by  Kir> 
wan  to  the  vegetable  alkali  or  potass. 

I Tartabizatioh,  Ufr-tar-e-za'shun,  a.  Tbe  ect  of 
i forming  tartar;  the  act  of  impregnating  with 
tartar. 

Tartaaizb,  tdr'tar*iae,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  with 
tartar ; to  refine  by  means  of  the  salt  of  tartar. 
Tabtabizbd,  tdr'taT’Ude,  parL  a.  Impregnated 
, with  tartar,  as  tariaria^d  iron,  a salt  used  in  medi- , 
dne ; it  U a compound  of  tartrate  of  potaah,  and 
aesqui-oxido  of  iron.  Probable  formula,  % SKO, 

I Fe2  Os.  Tartaruad  borax,  or  Boradc  tarter, : 
I much  used  In  medidne  on  the  Contii>ent : it  forms 
j a gummy  masa,  of  an  addolons  saline  taste,  deli- 

* quesdog  in  the  ur.  Formula,  f*  KO,  NaO 
i T,  KO,  BO3. 

I Tartarous,  tdr'tar-us,  a.  Containing  tartar ; eon* 

I listing  of  tartar,  or  partaking  of  ita  qualities; 

1 . moderately  acid. 

I Tartabum,  tdr^tar-xim,  a A preparation  of  tartar, 

I sometimes  called  petriBed  tartar. 

I Tartarus,  Ur'tar>ua,  «.  (Latin.)  In  Mythology, 
j the  infernal  regions,  over  which  Pluto  or  Hades 
! bad  dominion. 

I Tartisu,  tdrtlsh,  a.  (from  Tart.)  Somewhat  tart. 

. Tartly,  tdrtle,  ad.  Sharply ; with  addity ; with 
I poignancy ; severely ; with  soumeas  of  aspe^ 

I Bow  lartif  that  gviiUetnaa  looks. 

I Ue  Is  of  a very  melancholy  dlepotitlon.~Adb. 

Tabtbbss,  tdrt'nea,  a Addity ; sharpness  to  the 
taste ; tharpneas  of  language  or  manner ; keen- 
ness * poignancy ; severity. 

Tartralatb,  tuKtra-late,  a.  A oomponod  of  tar- 
tralio  acid  and  a salifial^  base. 

Tabtralic  Acid,  tar-trdllk  as'sid,  a An  add 
produced  by  tbe  action  of  beat  on  tartaric  add.  It 
has  in  its  salts  tbe  same  compodrion  as  tartaric 
add,  but  nentralixca  one-foortb  leas  base.  For- 
I mala  of  its  salts,  C16  Us  Oso  4*9^0. 

Tartbatb,  tdr'trate,  a A salt  farmed  by  tbe 
oombination  of  tartaric  add  with  a saUfiable  base. 

* TARTROMfe-THTLATE,  tdr-tro-meMVlste,  a A 

compound  of  tartrate  of  oxide  of  methule  with  a 
baaa 

Tartrombtbtlio  Acid,  tdr-tro-methe-lik  as'aid, 

^ s.  Tbe  name  fonneriy  pven  to  tartrate  of  oxide 
of  methule : it  ciystalizea  in  Bne  needles,  and  fonns 
a series  of  double  salts,  called  tartromeChylatea 
Formala,  T,  Mo  O,  aq. 

I Tabtboviratb,  tdr'tro-ve-nate,  a.  A combination 
I of  taitrats  of  ojude  of  ethule  with  a base.— See 
I under  Tartrovinie  add. 

’ TARTROYmio  Acid,  tdr-tro-vinlk  as'sid,  a Tbe 
name  formeriy  g^ven  to  a crystalizable  substance 
, formed  by  beating  tartaric  a^  with  alcohol : it  is 


j a tartrate  of  oxide  of  ethule,  and  forms  with 
I bases  doable  salts,  fonneriy  called  tartrorinatea  | 

! Formula,  7*,  AeO,  aq. 

TARTUJrrE,  tar-toof',  $.  (French,  a bjpocrita)  A 
j hypocrite  ; a stupid,  morose  fellow.  1 

Tartuffiru,  tar-toof'ish,  a.  Precise;  formal; 
prim. 

I Ood  help  her,  ss’d  I;  she  baa  some  mother-la'lsw,  or 
tarinfiak  amit,  or  no  LHeosieal  old  woniati,  to  eoosult  opoo  j 
the  oocasloa  as  well  as  myeelf.— Sterns.  j 

Task,  task,  s.  (tecAs,  Fr.  ta»g,  Welsh  and  Gael.) 

I Business  imposed  by  another,  often  a de&nite  , 
j qt^tily  or  amount  of  labour,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied  to  something  to  be  studied;  business;  em-  || 
I ployment ; burdensome  employment  To  takt  to  \ 

! tcu^  to  reprove;  to  reprimand :—'r.  a.  (teJ^ 
Wel^, ) to  impose  a task ; to  burden  with  some  i 
employment  Tasi-ma»ter,  one  who  imposes  a 
task,  or  who  burdens  with  laboar;  one  whose  j 
office  is  to  assign  tasks  to  others.  | 

Taskbr,  task 'or,  s.  One  who  imposes  a task ; also 
a day-labourer. 

Tasmankia,  tas-man'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Tasman,  1 
who  (hsoovered  Van  Dietnan's  Lnnd.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Blagnoliacete.  • 

TAS.aRL,  tas'sel,  a.  (teas/,  a s.nsb,  a bandage,  a fringe, 
a tassel,  tesiehis,  low  Lat)  A pendent  bunch  of  ^ 
nlk  or  other  subatance  meant  for  ornament;  a • 
btzr : a male  hawk^(in  the  last  two  senses,  see  j 
Teasel  and  Tiercel.)  In  Architecture,  tauelt  are  !| 
tbe  pieces  of  timber  lying  under  the  mantel-tree. — j 
Sometimes  spelled  tauaU.  I 

Tassrllbd,  tas'scld,  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  | 
tassels.  'j 

Tasseb,  tas'ses,  s.  Armour  for  the  thighs;  i 
appendages  to  the  ancient  corslet,  consisting  of  l| 
skirts  of  iron  thst  oorcred  the  thighs : they  were  J 
fsstened  to  the  cuirass  with  books, 

Tassuv,  fas'sani,  s.  In  Archaiology,  a mow  of  com.  \ 
Tastablb,  tasta-bl,  o.  (from  Taste.)  Thst  msy  . 

be  tasted ; savoury  ; relLsbing. 

Taste,  taste,  r.  o.  (/4/er,  to  feel,  Fr.  testers,  ItaL 
tester,  to  touch  ; to  try,  Norm.)  To  perceive  by 
the  tongue  and  palate ; to  try  tbe  relish  of  by 
means  the  organs  of  taste ; to  try  by  eating  a 
little,  or  to  eat  a little ; to  essay  Bret ; 

Thon  and  I marching  before  oar  troops 

May  kuu  fkte  to  them,  mow  them  out  a passage.— 

Drydm.  j 

to  obtain  pleasure  from ; to  experience  ; to  feel ; | 
to  undergo;  to  relish  iiitollectually ; to  enjoy;  to  ^ 
experience  by  shedding,  as  bIoc»d  ; j 

When  Commodua  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  be  be* 
came  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse.—  Oibbom. 

— V.  a.  to  try  by  tbe  mouth ; to  hare  a smack ; to 
excite  a particular  sensation,  by  which  the  quality 
or  flavour  is  distinguished;  to  distinguish  in- 
tellectually ; to  try  the  relish  of  anything ; to  be 
tinctured ; to  experience  or  have  perception  of ; to 
use  for  enjoyment ; to  enjoy  sparingly ; 

Age  but  tastes  of  pleantrea,  youth  deroura. — Drj/den. 
to  have  tbe  experience  or  enjoyment  of ; 

They  who  hare  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.— tfei.  rl.  4. 

— A the  act  of  tasting  gostarion ; the  tense  by 
which  tbe  flavour  or  rtlUh  of  a thing  is  perceived; 
flavour;  a small  portion  as  a specimen ; a bit;  a 1 
little  piece  tasted  or  eaten ; a trial  or  experiment  | j 
— (not  used  in  this  sense);  intellectual  relish  or  h 
discerument ; distinctively,  that  mental  power,  the  ij 
joist  reault  of  natural  eensibUitr,  of  a good  judg-  | j 
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1 tncnt,  and  an  earlj  famiHaritr  with  the  beet  pro- 
I ductions  of  art,  bj  which  the  eubUme  and  tlie 
beautiful  are  perci-ivcd  and  enjojed,  and  the  in- 
eon^pniofia  parta  of  a compoeition  rejected;  also, 
the  pervading  air,  the  choice  of  ctrenmataneea,  and 
the  general  arrangement  in  aiij  work  of  art,  bj 
whkh  taste  in  the  artist  or  author  U evinced ; the 
{ chmee,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  omamenta,  plea* 

! aurea,  or  purauita,  bj  which  a person  is  dutin- 
guUhed. 

I Tasti;kul,  taateYdl,  o>  Havin?  a high  relish ; ai- 
j Touij ; having  or  ihowing  intellectual  taste, 
j TASTF.ruLLT,  taste'ful>1e,  ad.  With  good  taste. 

' TASTRPrutESS,  taste'ful-nes,  a.  The  state  of  Imng 
I tasteful. 

j Tasteless,  tastelea,  a.  Raving  no  taste ; insipid ; 

I having  no  power  ^ giving  pleasure,  as,  ta$tele*t 

I amusements ; having  or  showing  no  intellectnal 

! taste. 

I Tastelesslt,  tastcles-le,  ad.  In  a tasteless 
I manner. 

j Tastelessness,  tasteles-nes,  s.  The  qoalit/  of 
I being  tasteless. 

I Taster,  ta'stnr,  a.  One  who  tastes ; one  who  first 
tastes  food  or  liquor ; 

Thj  tutor  be  thy  taaUr  ere  thoti  eat, 

Thera's  poison  In  tby  drink,  and  In  tby  maaL—Drydsa. 
anciently,  a dram  cup. 

Tastily,  taVte-Ie,  ad.  With  good  taste. 

I Tasting,  tasting,  s.  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the 
tongue  and  palate : the  sense  by  which  we  distin- 
I gnish  or  perceivo  fiavoor  or  relish,  or  the  percep- 

tion of  external  things  by  the  oi^ns  of  tas^ 

, Tasto,  tas'tOfS.  (Italian,  I touch.)  In  Mu^  a term 

I used  in  conjunctum  with  solo,  to  signify  that  the 
instruments  that  can  accompany  by  chorda  are 
only  to  play  inngle  sounds  till  the  direction  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  word  accordo  or  aecompanimento. 
I Tastura,  tas-too'ra,  s.  (tosta/uro,  ItaL)  In  Music, 
I the  whole  range  or  set  of  keys  in  an  organ,  harp- 
t sichord,  piano-forte,  or  other  similar  keyed  in- 
• atrument. 

^ Tastt,  ta'ste,  a.  (from  Taste.)  ExbiMting  intel- 
I lectual  taste  ; baring  a good  taste  or  nice  pereep- 

^ tion  of  excellence;  bring  in  conformity  with  the 

princtplea  of  good  taste ; having,  ornament  with 
Judicious  reatriction. 

Tatar. — See  Tartar. 

Tatti,  ta/A,  s.  In  Law,  a liberty  claimed  by  the 
lords  of  manors  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  aud 
Suffolk,* of  having  their  tenants'  flocks  of  sheep 
{ brought  at  night  upon  their  own  demesne  ground, 

ij  there  to  be  folded  for  the  manuriug  of  their  land, 

j ■ — CotrtJ. 

I Tattf.nsks,  tay-she-en'ses,  a.  (in  honour  of  Tattus, 
king  of  the  Sabines.)  In  Antiquity,  a name  given 
by  Romulus  to  oue  of  the  tribes  of  the  Roman 
i people. 

I Tatta,  tat'ta,  a.  In  India,  a bamboo  frame  or  tretUa, 
over  which  water  is  suffered  to  trickle  with  a view 
of  cooling  the  air  as  it  enters  the  windows  or  doors, 
i Tatter,  tat'tur,  $.  (fcic^can,  tatters.  Sax.  dud,  a 
rag,  Gael,  and  Scotch.)  A rag,  or  a part  tom  and 
hanging  to  the  thing. — Chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 
Tatterdsmalion,  tat-ter-de-mal'yun,  a.  A ragged 
fellow. 

^ Tattered,  tat 'turd,  a.  Rent;  torn;  hanging  in 

I 

Tattle,  tat'ti,  r.  n.  (Jatertn,  Dutch,  tattameUart, 

I Itiil.)  To  prate;  to  talk  idly;  to  use  many  words 


with  little  meaning ; to  tell  tales,  or  communicate  | 
secrets; — #.  idle  talk  or  chat ; trifling  talk ; prate. 

Tattler,  tat 'tlur,  a.  One  who  tattles ; a prater. 

Tattltno,  tat'tliog,  part.  a.  Given  to  idle  talk ; 
apt  to  tell  tales. 

Tattoo,  tat*t«K>',  a.  (probably  this  word  was  origin- 
ally taptoo  or  tapto,  and  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
ta/Mter^  to  beat ; tapotra  vott$,  beat  all  of  yoo,  old  : 
Fr.  from  tiptn,  I bent,  Gr.)  A beat  of  dnun  at  night, 
giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  retreat,  or  to  repair  to 
their  qnartera  in  garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in  | 
camp ; figures  on  the  body  made  by  pnnetorea  and 
stains ; — r.  a.  to  prick  the  skin,  and  stria  the  | 
punctured  spots  with  a dark  substance,  forming  j 
lines  and  figures  on  the  body,  as  is  the  practice  of  i 
the  South  ^ islanders,  and  some  other  rude  tribes. 

In  the  last  two  senses,  says  the  Penny  Cyclopedia, 

* the  word  seems  to  be  formed  by  a redopUoation 
of  a Priynerian  verb  to,  to  strike,  and  therefore 
to  allude  to  the  method  of  perfonning  the  opera 
tion,' — and  hence  it  seems  to  bear  a aiugular  ana- 
logy to  the  English  word. 

Tag,  taw,  (from  n,  a letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  ^ 
pronounc^  taw.)  In  Heraldry,  a crow  tau,  a | 
particular  form  of  cross,  somewhat  like  a capital  T.  \ 
otherwise  called  SL  AntAanjf'a  crow,  because  that 
saint  is  always  represented  in  printings  with  s 
cross  of  this  form  on  his  shoulder. 

Taught,  tawt  Pret  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
teack : — a.  among  sailors,  when  applied  to  a rope, 
rigniSea  tight ; when  to  a sail,  it  signifies  that  a 
great  quantity  of  sail  Is  set. 

Taunt,  tawnt,  r.  a.  (^wcer,  to  chide  or  rebuke, 

Fr.  ?)  To  reproach  with  severe  or  ittsalUng  words; 
to  revile;  tonphraid;  to  censure;.— ^ upbraiding 
words  ; bitter  or  sarcastic  reproach ; insriting  in-  ! 
vective ; — a.  among  seamen,  too  high  or  tall,  as 
the  masts  of  a ship. 

Taunter,  tawnt'ur,  a.  One  who  tannta  or  insnlu ; ' 
a scoffer.  > 

Tauntinolt,  tawntlng-le,  ad.  In  a taonting 
manner;  aoofllngly;  insultingly.  i 

Taurea,  taw're-a,  a.  (Latin,  from  ftnmM,  a bulb) 

In  Roman  Antiquity,  a mode  of  punishment  in- 
flicted by  whipping  with  acourges  made  of  bulls* 
bides. 

Tauri,  taw'ri,  a.  In  Antiqmty,  a people  of  Euro- 
pean Sannatia,  who  inhabited  Taorioa  Cbeno-  , 
nesua : ther  lacrifloed  all  strangers  to  Diana. 

Tauria,  tawTe-a,  a.  In  Greek  Mythology,  a foa- 
tivri  in  honour  of  Neptune  at  Ephesus. 

Taurica,  taw're-ka,  a.  In  Mytholo^,  a surname  ; 
of  Diana,  becaoae  she  was  worsiripped  by  the  I 
Tauri.  \\ 

Tauricoritous,  Uw-re-kawr''nna,  a,  (founu,  a ' 
bull,  and  corna,  a bom,  Lat.)  Homed  like 
a bull 

Tauriform,  taw're-fawrm,  a.  (ioarw,  a bull,  and 
forma,  a form,  Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a bolL 

Taurilia,  taw-ril'e-a,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Roman  My- 
thology, certain  festivals  in  houoar  of  the  infernal 

Taurinr,  taVrine,  o.  (from  toama,  a bull,  Lat.)  ij 
Relating  to  a bull ; relating  to  the  Taurta  araa,  j 
the  species  to  which  the  common  bull  or  ox  and  | 
oow  belong;  and  for  which  there  is  no  peculiar  ! 
name  In  Eugliah ; — a.  in  Chemistry,  a suhatance 
obtained  from  the  bile  of  animals : it  forma  white  | 
crystaline  needles,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  aud  1 1 
aparingly  so  in  ah»bol.  Formula,  Ca  Hr  NOiO.  |j 


TAURINI— TAVELL^. 


TAVERN— TAXABLENESS. 


TAuarxiy  U«r>ri'ne,  i.  pttu  In  Antiquilr,  the  in- 
, habitants  of  Taurinum,  a town  of  Cisalpine  Caul, 

; now  called  Turin. 

Taurobulium,  taw-ro^bole-nm,  $.  (taurobolot^  a 
striking  or  slaughtering  of  bolls.  Gr.)  In  Mytfao- 
logr,  a sacrifice  of  bulls  offered  to  Cjbcle^  in  grati> 
tude  to  that  goddess,  who  represents  Uie  earth, 
for  teaching  men  the  art  of  taming  bulls,  and  ren- 
dering them  seniccable  in  aOTCulture. 

Tauroi,  taw'ro-i,  $,  (Greek^  Young  men  who 
I acted  as  cup-bearers  in  the  solexnuity  of  the 
Tuvrur. 

; TacKir8,taw'ras,«.(I>atin,  the  bull.)  InAstronomj, 
the  second  in  order  of  the  twelve  aodlacal  constel- 
lations. There  are  several  remarkable  stars  In  this 
I consteHation : particularlr,  Aldtharany  of  the  first 
mignitude,  in  the  eje;  the  well-known  cluster 
I'  called  the  Pleiades^  in  the  neck ; and  the  Hyades, 
in  the  face,  llxis  constellation,  according  to  the 
I British  catalogue,  has  141  stars.  In  Astronomical 
I works,  it  is  marked  TViurus  PoniatotcsH^  a 

I constellation  formed  bj  the  Abld  Poezobut,  a 

I I Polish  astronomer,  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Po- 
I land:  it  is  situated  between  Aquila  and  Opliiucus: 

\ it  is  said  that  a resemblance  of  certain  vciy  small 

stars  in  it  to  the  figure  of  the  Hjodes,  was  the 
i reason  for  the  first  word  of  the  name. 

Tausiieiua,  ta-she’re-a,  f.  (in  honour  of  J.  F. 

I Tnuseber,  professor  of  Botany  at  Prague.)  A 
genus  of  Cruciferous  planU:  Suborder,  Notorliiieie. 

Tautociirone,  taw'to-kronc,  s.  {fautot,  tho  same, 

I and  cAronas,  time,  Gr.)  In  Mechanics,  a curve 
line  having  this  property,— that  a heavy  body  ! 
deaoendlng  along  it  by  the  action  of  gravity,  will  j 
always  arrive  at  tho  lowest  point  in  the  same  time,  i 
I wherever  the  point  from  which  the  body  begins  to  I 

ji  fall  be  taken  In  the  curve.  ! 

Tautolite,  taw'to-llte,  s.  A mineral  which  occurs  ! 
I crystalised  ; primaiy  form,  a right  rhombic  prism ; 

i fracture  conchoids! ; uneven;  very  brittle;  colour, 

*1  velvet  black;  streak  g^y;  lustre  vitreous;  opaque: 
|l  sp«  gr.  3 8G5 ; hardness  = 6.5  to  7.0. 

I'  Tactolooic,  taw-to-Ioj'ik,  \ a.  (see  Tanto- 

Tactolooical,  t*w-io-loj'e-kal,>  logy-)  R®* 

I peating  the  same  thing;  having  the  same  signifi- 
I.  cation.  7Viu/i>/oy»caf  edio,  an  echo  that  repeats 
t the  same  sound  or  syllable  many  times. 

; TauTOLOOIST,  taw-toTo-jist,  s.  One  who  uses 
! different  woi^  or  phrases  in  succcaaiou  to  express 
the  same  sense. 

I Tautologize,  taw-toTo-jiie,  v.  n.  To  repeat  the 
I same  thing  in  different  wor^ 

Tautologous,  taw-toTo-gns,  a.  The  same  as 
tautologicaL 

; Tautology,  taw-toTo-Je,  s.  (taulol'-yin,  from 
j I the  same,  and  ioffof,  word,  expression,  or  discourse, 
H Gr.)  A repetition  of  the  same  thing  in  different 

} woi^ ; ne^lesa  repetition  of  a thing  in  different 

words  or  phrases,  or  a representaUon  of  a thing  as 
|l  the  cause,  condition,  or  consequence  of  itself,  as 
Tbe  dawn  Is  overcast,  the  morning  low’rs, 
ji  And  beavfly  In  clouds  brings  on  the  day.— Addison. 

Tatttofhokical,  taw-to-fon'e-kal,  a.  (from  Tau- 
* tophony.)  Repeating  the  same  sound. 

!;  TautopiioNY,  taw-tofVne,  s.  (ftndor,  the  same, 
I'  and pAone,  sound,  Gr.)  Repetition  of  tbe  same 
1'  sotind. 

Tavblub,  tav^el-le,  s.  In  Roman  Architecture,  a 
' < kind  of  bricks,  wliich  were  aeveu  inches  kmg  and 
three  and  a half  broad. 


Tavbrk,  lav'em,  t.  {favemey  Fr.  tavam,  Welsh, 
Uibema,  a table,  Lat)  A common  public-house, 
in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  and  drunk. 
Turtm^kitntery  one  who  frequents  taverns;  one 
who  wastes  his  time  and  money  in  tippling  in 
tavema.  JVirem-ouM,  one  who  keeps  a tavern.— 
Not  in  use. 

Taterkbr,  tav'em-ur,  \ ».  One  who 

TAVEBK-KEErER,  tav'em-kcep'er,)  keepe  a tavern. 
Tavkbniera,  ta-ver-oe'ra,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  B.  | 
Tavemiera.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : i 
Suborder,  Papilionacea>.  I 

Tavbrmirg,  tav'em-ing,  s.  Tbe  act  of  feasting  at  j 
taveni.v  ' 

Tbe  mlsmle  of  our  Unxrnmy».^Bp.  JfaO. 

Taw,  taw,  r.  a.  (tatciany  Sax.  Umteen^  Untidaty  to 
scrape  and  curry  hides,  Pers.)  To  dress  or  pre-  ] 
pare  by  beating  white  leather,  as  the  skins  of  goats,  j 
sheep,  &C.  for  gloves  ; j 

HU  to  be  more  tractable,  Tdonbt  not.— Yes,  If  they  lav  | 
him  M they  do  whit-leather  npnu  aa  Iron,  or  beat  him  I 
aoA  like  sloek-fish.— 5*«(.  ami  PUk  | 

— $.  a certain  game  at  marbles ; a marble  to  play 
with.  I 

Trcmbltog  Tre  seen  thee 
Mix  with  tbe  cblldrea  as  they  play'd  at  lav  ; 

Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  beading  flew, 

Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  blocks  to  yon.— ffv(/L 

Tawdrily,  taw'dre-Ie,  nd.  In  a tawdry  manner. 
Tawdrinbss,  taw'dre-nea,  s.  Tinsel  on  dress ; 

ostentatious  finery  without  elegance. 

Tawdry,  taw'dre,  a.  (Skinner  says  this  wss  derived 
from  St.  Audrey  or  St  Etbaldrcd,  as  tbe  things 
bought  at  St.  Ethiddred’s  fair.)  Very  fine  and 
showy  in  colours  without  Uste  or  elegance;  having 
an  excess  of  showy  ornament ; — s.  a alight  orna- 
ment 

Not  the  smallest  beek. 

Dat  with  white  pebbles  makes  ber  tawirit*  for  her  neck. 

—‘Drayioa. 

Tawer,  taw 'or,  s.  A dresser  of  white  leather. 
Tawiro,  tawing,  s.  The  art  of  preparing  the  skins 
of  sheep,  lambs,  klJs,  and  goats,  In  white,  for  <! 
rarions  sorts  of  manufactures,  especially  gloves.  i! 
Tawrikbbs,  taw'ne-nes,  s.  The  quaHty  of  being 
tawny. 

Tawrv,  taw'ne,  a.  (tonnA,  from  fonner,  to  Un,  Fr.) 
Of  a yellowUh  dark  colour,  as,  ^ the  Uitony  Hou.'— 
MUton. 

Tax,  tales,  s.  (fore,  Fr.  tnsOy  Span,  from  (oxo,  I tax, 
Lat)  A rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  j 
person  or  property  of  a subject  or  citisen,  by  con- 
stituted sntbority,  as  tbe  income  tax,  a county  laZy  { 
&C. ; an  Impost;  a burden;  ehai^;  censure; 
task  or  lesson  to  be  learned— (^obsolete  in  this 
sense) ; 

The  arebdeaeon  shall  appoint  the  curate  to  certain  ■ 
taxu  of  tbe  New  Testament,  to  be  conned  wUbout  book. 

I — Arlielee  of  Ecdat.  Fiaitatlm  and  Inquiry  (IbM). 

— p.  a.  (taxeTy  Fr.)  to  impose  or  assess  a certain 
sum  or  amount  of  property  to  be  paid  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  or  the  treasury  of  a corporation  or 
company,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, corporation,  &c. ; to  load  with  a burden 
or  burdens;  to  assess  and  fix  judicially  as  to  tbe 
amount  of  costa  iu  actions  iu  courts ; to  charge ; to 
censure ; to  secuse,  as,  to  tax  a roan  with  pride. 
Taxable,  taUs'a-bl,  a.  Tliat  may  be  taxed;  liable 
by  law  to  aaaessmenL 

Taxablrnbu,  taks'a-bl-nes,  s.  Tbe  state  of  being 
taxable. 

fits 
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TAXABLY— TEA. 


TEACH— TE  ANY. 


i Taxably,  taks'a-ble.  ad.  In  a taxable  manner. 
Tazack.c,  tjik»-a'ae-«,  \ t.  (/oma,  one  of  the  gen- 
Taxinba,  takft'itiW,  / era.)  A natural  order  of 
G7mo<^eni,  oonsiating  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  con- 
tinuona  un articulated  branches ; the  leaves  usu-  , 
ally  narrow,  rigid,  and  evergreen ; 6owera  naked, 
but  surrounded  by  imbricated  bracts;  stamens 
several;  filaments  usually  monadelphous ; ovules 
naked,  with  the  foramen  at  the  apex, 
j Taxatiok,  taks-a'sbun,  #.  The  act  of  laying  a to ; 
impost : the  sum  imposed ; charge ; accusation ; 
scandal; 

Hj  father’s  love  Is  enough  to  honour.— 

Bpeak  no  more  of  him,  you'll  be  whipt 
I For  loMitioH  one  of  tbee«  dayA — SHait. 

j the  act  of  taxing  or  assessing  a bill  of  oosts. 
Taxatio  £ccle*iastica^  the  assessment  and  levy  of 
upon  the  property  of  the  church  and  of  the 

I clergy. 

' Taxbii,  taks'ur,  s.  One  who  toes.  In  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Cambridge,  the  taxers  are  two  officers 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  weights  and  measures 

II  used  in  the  town. 

Taxiabcii,  taks'e-drk,  s.  (foxiorcAos,  Or.)  In 
Grecian  Antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  Athenian  army, 

I.  whose  bosineas  was  to  marshal  the  forces,  give 
orders  for  their  marches,  and  appoint  the  pro- 
r viaons  with  which  each  soldier  should  furnish 
himself.  There  were  ten  Uxisrehs,  one  elected  by 
1 each  tribe. 

I Taxidermist,  Uks'e-deT-mlst,  s.  (see  Taxidermy.) 

A person  skilled  In  taxidermy. 

1 Taxidbkmy,  taks'e-der-me,  t.  (foxii,  order,  and 
derma,  skin,  Gr.)  The  art  of  arranging,  prepar- 
ing, and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  so  as  to 
repreeent  thor  natural  appearance. 

Taxi50,  taks  mg,  s.  The  act  of  laying  a to ; 
taxation. 

Taxis,  taksls,  s.  (Greek,  order,  arrangement)  In 
Surgery,  the  replacement  of  parts  which  have 
, qnittod  tliidr  natural  situation,  by  the  band,  and 
without  iitstrument  or  operation,  as  in  reducing 
I hernia  or  rupture.  In  Arcliitecture,  the  term 
. anciently  osed  to  denote  the  fitness  of  the  parts  to 
I the  end  for  which  a building  u erected. 

I Taxitxs,  taks'e-tis,  s.  A Coniferous  fos«l  genus  of 
I plants  from  Stoaesfiold. 

TaxoHOMT,  tak-son'o-roe,  s.  (taxit,  order,  and  ao- 
I 0KM,  a law,  Gr.)  CUasification ; the  arrangement  of 

plant#  and  animals  according  to  certain  pnndples, 
i m divisions  and  gnrapa. 

: Taxus,  taks'tts,  s.  (Latin,  supposed  to  be  derived 
‘ from  taxos,  an  arrow,  Gr.  because  that  weapon 
‘ was  formerly  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  the  yew.) 

I Yew-tree,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Taxacese. 

Tatlor's  Thxorkm,  talors  tAe'o-rem.  s.  In  .Mathe- 
matics, a very  general  and  remarkable  fonnula  of 
j most  extensiva  application  in  analysis,  discovered 
I by  Dr.  B.  Taylor,  and  given  in  his  MetModtu  Incrt- 
flKiUonuii.  The  fonnula  is  this: — \aX  u be  any 
function  whatever  of  a variable  x,  and  kt  u'  be  what 
I M becomes  when  x receives  an  increment  = A;  then 

ir  1 ^ <ir»  1.2  ^ <faj  1.2.3  ^ 
Demonstrations  of  this  important  theorem  are 
' given  in  every  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus ; 

and  it  is  made  by  Lagrange  the  foundation  of  the 
I calculus  itself. 

I Tea,  ts,  a.  The  common  name  given  to  the  dried 
kavea  of  planta  of  the  genus  Thea— ^whivh  aae) ; 

; m 


a decoction  or  infusion  of  tea  leaves  in  boiling  weter;  i 
any  iofnsion  or  decoction  of  vegetables,  as,  sops  ! 
tea,  chamomile  tea,  &c.  Tea-board,  a board  on  | 
which  to  put  tea  furniture.  Tea-eanitter,  a 
canister  or  box  in  which  tea  is  kept.  Tea-cup,  a 
small  cup  from  which  lea  ts  drunk.  Tea-dealer,  a j 
merchant  who  sells  teas.  Tea-drisUcer,  one  who  ' 
drinks  much  tea.  Tea-pUmt,  the  tea  shrub, 
Camellia  Thea.  Tea-pot,  a vessel  with  a spout  | 
in  which  tea  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  poo^ 
into  tea-CQps.  Tba-soecer,  a small  saucer  in  which  i 
a tea-cup  is  set  Tetspoon,  a small  spoon  used  | 
in  drinking  tea  and  coffee.  Tea-table,  a table  on  [ 
which  tea  furniture  is  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drunk. 
Tea-tree, — see  Thea. 

Teach,  teetsh,  r.  a.  Pret  and  past  part  taught,  . 
(Ueean,  Sax.)  To  instruct;  to  inform  ; to  deliver  ^ 
for  instruction,  any  doctrine,  art,  principles,  or 
words ; to  toll ; to  practise  the  buainess  of  an  in- 
etructor ; to  exhibit,  so  aa  to  imprees  on  the  mind; 
to  accustom  or  make  familiar; 

They  have  Umght  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.— lx.  iS. 
to  admonish ; to  suggest  to  the  mind ; to  agnify 
or  give  notice ; to  counsel  and  direct ; — e.  a.  to 
practise  ^ving  instruction s.  (tennaeb,  to  heat, 
Gael.)  in  sugar-works,  the  last  bmler.  : 

Teachable,  tcetsh'a-W,  a.  That  may  be  taught;  l 
apt  to  learu ; dodk. 

TEachableneas,  teetsh'a-W-nes,  t.  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  receiving  instruction ; a wUI- 
ingneas  or  readiness  to  be  iefformed  or  Instructed ; 
docility. 

Teacher,  teetsh 'nr,  *.  One  who  teaches ; an  In- 
structor ; a preceptor ; a tutor ; a preacher ; a 
minister  of  the  gospel ; one  who  preaches  without 
regular  ordination. 

Teaciiieo,  teetalilng,  s.  The  act  or  business  of 
instructing ; instruction. 

Te\chle8S,  teetsh  1es,  (1.  Unteachable ; not  dodle. 
Tbad,\  tede,  a.  (todo,  Lat.)  A torch  ; a flambeau. 
Teoe,/  — Not  used. 

A baaby  lead  a groom  did  tight — Spmttr. 

Tbagoe,  teeg,  s.  An  Irishman,  in  contempt  j 

His  case  appears  to  me  like  honert  Teoftu’e,  j 

Wbeu  h«  waa  run  away  with  by  bis  legs.— /Vwr. 
Teak,  teck,  $.  {tekka,  the  Malabar  nama)  The 
East  ludUn  tree,  Tectonia  grandia 
Tea4  teel,  s.  {talmg,  Dutch.)  The  Qoerquedula 
creoca  of  Stephens,  and  Anas  crec«  of  Linmeua, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Anatidm,  and  roost 
beautiful  of  ducka 

Team,  teem,  s.  (Saxon,  offspring,  progeny, — hence, 
a suit  or  long  series.)  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen, 
or  other  beasts,  harnessed  together  to  the  same 
vehicle  for  drawing,  aa  to  a coach,  waggon,  plough, 
chariot,  or  the  like ; any  number  pasting  in  a line ; 
a long  line. 

Like  a long  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 

Which  clap  their  wings,  and  cleave  the  liquid 

reoffi-ioorA,workdoDebyatoam,aBdiatinguished 

fiom  personal  labour.  ^ | 

Teamed,  teem'ed,  a.  Joined  together  tn  a team. 

By  this  the  night  forth  from  the  darksomo  Mwar 
Of  Erebus  her  iram-d  iteeda  gsn  call. — Sptneer. 
Teamster,  teem 'slur,  e.  One  who  drives  a 

Teaet,  te'ue,  o.  In  Heraldry,  a colour  compounjW 
of  red  and  yellow,  employed  in  bUxonry ; but 
rarely  met  with  in  English  coats  of  arm^  and 
reckoned  one  of  the  dishonourable  colours ; in  en- 


ta«  Ucbrym*!  glnnd ; anything  in  the  torn  of  a 
transparent  drop  of  flnid  matter,  aa  gams  or  reeina, 
exuding  in  the  form  of  feort. 

Team,  taj^  e.  a.  Pret  tore,  past  part  torn.  Tart 
for  the  pret  is  obsolete — (toron.  Sax.  terer,  Dan.) 
To  separate  bj  Tiolence  or  pulling ; to  rend ; to 
laoerate ; to  wound ; to  break ; to  form  fissures  b^ 
anj  Tiolaoce ; 

▲s  stomis  the  skies,  end  torrents  Um  the  ground.— 

Drydtn. 

to  diride  violently ; to  shatter ; to  poll  with  vio> 
leooe,  ta,  to  Uar  the  hair;  to  remore  bj  violence ; 

The  band  of  tote 

Has  torn  thee  from  me. — AtUitom. 
j to  make  a violent  rent.  To  (ear  Jrom^  to  separate 
and  take  awnj  by  force.  To  tear  off,  to  pull  off 
bj  violence ; to  strip.  To  tear  ouf,  to  pull  or  draw 
out  violence.  To  tear  $/p,  to  rip  up ; to  remove 
from  e fixed  state  by  violence ; — e.  n.  to  rave ; 

I to  rage ; to  rani ; to  move  and  act  with  turbulent 
j violence ; — «.  a rent  or  fissure. 

I Tbabeb,  ta'rur,  a.  One  who  rends  or  tears  any> 
thing. 

I Tbabfallivo,  teer'fawl-ling,  a.  Shedding  tears; 
tender. 

! 80  I am  {n 

j 80  tor  In  blood,  that  eln  will  pluck  on  sId  ; 

I TTfar/alUof  pity  dwells  not  In  this  eye.— JBtots 
’ Tbarfulz.,  t^fol,  a.  Aboonding  with  tears; 
weeping ; shedding. 

t Tearless,  teerles,  a.  Shedding  no  tears ; without 
, tears ; unfeeling.  l 

I Tease,  tees,  v.  a.  To  oomb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax; 
to  scratch,  ai  cloth  in  dressing,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a nap ; to  vex  with  importunity  and  im- 
pertinenee.  In  Carpentry,  teoae-tenon,  a tenon  on 
the  top  of  a poet,  with  a double  shoulder  and 
tenon  from  each,  for  snpporting  two  level  pieces  of 
timber  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Teasel,  \ te'al,  «.  (from  Tease.)  Fuller’s  Thistle, 

Teasel,/  one  of  the  names  of  plants  of  the 
genns  Dipsacut,  mors  particnlarly  of  Dipsaeus 
FoUonnm,  the  prickly  heads  of  which  are  used  for 
raising  the  ni^  upon  woollen  cloths ; the  ear  of  the 
plant  {— e.  a.  to  cut  and  gather  teasels. 

T&asBLEB,  teezlur,  s.  One  who  uses  the  teiael  for 
raising  the  nsp  on  cloth. 

Teaser,  te'sur,  s.  One  who  teases  or  vexst. 

Teat,  teet,  s.  (tU,  titt.  Sax.  tet,  Dutch,  teta.  Span, 
and  Port.)  The  projecting  part  of  the  female 
breast ; the  nipple ; a dug. 

Tbatbb,  teeth,  $.  The  soil  or  fertility  left  on  lands 
by  feeing  live  cattle  upon  them ; — r.  a,  to  enrich 
lands  by  feeding  live  stock  upon  them. — A local  word, 
j Tebsth,  teb'ef4,  s.  (Hebrew.)  The  tenth  month  of 
I the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  and  tbs  fonrth  of 
j the  dvil  t it  answers  to  our  Dumber. 

: Tbchilt,  tetsbVle,  ad,  (see  Techy.)  Peevishly; 
i firetiuliy ; ftowardly. 

{ TBCHinESS,tetshe'Dea,ff.  Peevishness;  fretfolnesa. 
j Tbchkic,  tek'nie,  > a.  (feeAntous,  Let.  toeb- 

I TiOfnnCAL,  tek'ne>ksl,/  nikot,  from  fecAae,  art, 
j Gr.)  Pertaining  to  art ; n teehnieul  word  is  one 

whieb  belongs  exclnsively  or  properly  to  some  art ; 

II  pMining  to  a particular  profession,  as  the  Isc^ 

I moo/ terms  of  the  law. 


being  technicsL 

Technics,  tek'niks,  $.  Tbs  doctrine  of  arts  in  n 
general ; such  branches  of  learning  as  pertidn  to  ' 
the  arts. 

Tbchrolooical,  tek>Do-lojV>ka],  a.  (teekae,  an 
art,  and  hffO$,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Pertaiubg  to 
the  nomenelatare  of  the  arts.  | 

Technologist,  tek-nol'o-jUt,  s.  One  who  dis-  : 
courses  or  treats  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  art 

Tecunoloot,  t«k>Doro>je,  s.  A description  of  the 
arts,  or  a treatise  on  tl^  arts ; an  explauatlon  of 
the  terms  of  the  srts. 

Tecut,  tet'sbe,  a,  (written  fer  Touchy,  that  is,  ea^y 
touched  or  affect^  with  what  is  said  or  done.) 
Peevislr;  fretful;  irritable;  easily  made  angry; 
frowanL 

Tecoma,  tekVroa,  s.  (from  Tecomaxocliitl,  the 
Mexican  name  of  one  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  . 
plants : Order,  fiignoniaceie.  ! 

Tectibeanohiates,  tsk-te*brang1ce>ayts,  s.  (topo,  ! 
I cover,  and  branehta,  the  gUls,  Gr.)  The  name 
given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  Gaateropods,  char- 
acterize by  baring  the  gilts  covered  by  a process 
of  the  mantle,  containing  a shell,  or  enveloped  in 
a reflected  margin  of  the  foot ; the  Monopleuro- 
branchiata  of  De  Blainville. 

Tectona,  tek'to-na,  s.  (teika,  tbe  Malabar  name.)  ' 
The  Teak-tree,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Verben- 
aoem. 

Tectonic,  tek-toolk,  a,  (teltonilot,  from  Uueko, 

1 fabrioate,  Gr.)  Pertaining  to  building. 

Tectbicbs,  tek'tre-sis,  t.  (from  topo,  I cover,  Ut)  I 
In  Buds,  the  feathers  which  cover  tbe  quill  fea- 
thers and  other  parts  of  the  wing.  I 

Ted,  ted,  v.  a.  (tod,  spread,  Welsli.)  To  spread  on^ 
as  new  mown  grass,  for  drying  and  eonverting  it  , 
into  hay. 

Tedded,  ted'ded,  a.  Spread  out,  ss  grass  newly 
mown. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  Miarf  grin,  or  Une.  | 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rani  oouna.— 

Mihtm.  j 

Tedder. — See  Tether. 

Te  Dbum,  te  de'um,  s.  (I^tln.)  A hymn  to  be  song  ' 
in  cliurcbes  on  public  oocauons  of  joy : so  called 
from  the  first  words  uf  the  Latin  version.  I 

Tsdiol'8,  te'de-us,  a.  (tedioeo,  Span,  and  ItaL  from 
tadet,  1 am  weary,  Lat.)  Wearisome ; tiresome  | 
from  continuance  or  prolixity ; slow.  | 

Tediously,  te'de-us-ls,  ad.  In  such  a manner  as 
to  weary. 

Tediousnbss,  te'de-us-nes,  s.  Wearisomcness  by 
length ; tiresomeness ; quality  of  wearying ; slow- 
ness that  wearies. 

Tedium,  te'de-om,  s.  (tadium,  Lat)  Irksomeness; 
wesriaomeness.  Tec^in-strscAea,  struck  with  kk- 
•omcneas. 

Tebdia,  tee'de-a,  s.  (mesning  not  explained.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Scropholariaces. 

Teem,  teem,  e.  ta  (tyewui,  to  bring  forth,  tome,  aS^ 
spring,  SsLX.)  To  bring  forth,  as  young; 

If  she  must 

Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may 

And  be  a thwart  disuauued  tsrnient  to  her.  Shake. 

to  be  pregnant;  to  engender  young;  to  be  full; 


TEAS— .TECHKia 


TECHNIGALNESS— TEEM. 


graving,  it  is  represented  by  diagonal  and  horizon-  : Technically,  tek'ne-kal-le,  od  In  a teclmicul 
tal  lines  crossing  each  other.  It  is  the  same  as  > mannsr ; according  to  tbe  of  of 

tawi^  or  bnuk.  I art  or  profession. 

Tear,  teer,  s.  (Saxon;  dear,  dear,  Gael.)  A drop  i Technicalnbbs,  tek'ne-kal-nes,)  s.  The  quality 
or  small  quantity  of  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  | TECilNlCALirr,  tek-ne-kalVte,  / or  state  of 
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TEEMEB— TEINOSCOPE. 


TEIKT— TELESnCH. 


to  be  cluirged ; to  pniduce,  parUcularlj  in  abtm* 
daDoe V.  a.  to  prepuce ; to  bring  forth ; 

Wb*t’*  Ihp  TM»we»t  (frteff 
Each  mionte  Uems  a new  tme. — Siiaka, 
to  poor. — Kot  ased  in  this  sense. 

Teemrk,  teem'ur,  $.  One  who  brings  forth  yonng. 

Teemful,  teemTuI,  a.  Pregnant;  proiiGc;  brimful. 

Teemlsm,  toetn'leSf  a.  Kot  fruitful  or  [Hrulidc; 
barren,  u the  (temlfst  earth. 

Then,  teen,  r.  a.  (reotum,  Cynon,  to  irritate,  Sax.) 
To  excite  or  proToke ; 

Why  tempt  ye  me,  and  I«m  with  aoch  manner  epeche? 

— Chnttetr. 

— *.  grief ; •OTTOW. — Obsolete. 

Eighty  odd  yean  of  aorrow  hare  I teen. 

And  (HUb  bour'a  Joy  wrecked  with  a week  of  Um.— 

SKnkM. 

Tebks,  teens,  «.  (from  feen,  ten.)  The  jears  of 
one’s  age  reckoned  by  the  termination  teen,  begin* 
sing  with  thirteen  and  ending  with  nineteen. 

Teesdalia,  tees-dale-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Robert 
Teeadale,  a Scotch  botanist.)  A geona  of  Cruri- 
feroos  plants : Suborder,  Plenrorhitete. 

Teetu,  teeM,  «.  The  plural  of  tooth, — which  see. 
/n  the  Uttk,  directly ; in  direct  opposition  * in 
front. 

Testh,  teeth,  r.  n.  To  breed  teeth. 

Tbethino,  teething,  «.  The  operation  or  process 
of  the  lint  growth  of  teeth;  dentition. 

Teetotal,  te-tot'al,  a.  Profesriog  and  practising 
teetotalism. 

Teetotaler,  te-tot'a-lur,  $.  One  who  professedly 
sbstains  from  all  alcoholic  liquors. 

Teetotalism,  te>tot  al>ixm,  s.  The  profcMnon  and 
practice  of  total  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic 
liquMS.  The  origin  of  this  whimidca]  name  is  not 
well  ascertained.  Tttioial  was  formerly  nsed  by 
soldiers  and  others  as  slang  for  total,  and  probably 
arose  from  a stammering  pnmonciatkm  of  the 
latter  word,  as  U-U-Ue-total. 

Tefflcs,  tef'flus,  i.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Carbida*, 

Tegular,  teg'u-lar,  a.  (teywZa,  a tile,  from  tfgo,  I 
oorer,  I^t.)  Pertaining  to  a tile ; resembling  a 
tile ; consisting  of  tiles. 

Teoclaelt,  teg'u-lar-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
tiles  on  a roof. 

Tegument,  teg'u-ment,  i.  (te^»nc»/irtn,  from  teyo, 
1 cover,  Lat.)  A cover  or  covering — (seldom  u»ed 
except  in  reference  to  the  covering  of  a living  body. ) 
Id  Eutomology,  the  covering  of  the  wings  of  the 
order  Ortboptera,  or  straight- winged  insects. 

Tsoumknta,  teg'u-men-ta,  «.  In  Botany,  the 
scales  covering  the  leaf-buds  of  the  deddoons  trees 
of  cold  climates. 

Teoumentart,  teg-n-men'ta-re,  o.  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  teguments. 

Tehee,  te-be',  inUrj.  Expressing  a laugh  -r.  fi. 
to  laugh  iusolently ; to  titter. 

Teil,  tec],  t 1 s.  itilia,  Lat.  teiHe,  Irish.)  The 

Tcil-tree,  teel'tre,)  lime-tree,  otherwise  called 
the  Linden. 

From  ptirple  rtoleta  and  the  I*H  they  bring 
Their  caluered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  epring  — 

AJditom. 

Tbine,  tsne,  t.  In  Fnlcoorr,  a disca.<ie  in  hawks, 
which  makes  them  pant  and  kae  their  breath. 

Teinoscopb,  ti'uo-akope,  «.  (tetno,  I extend,  I 
lengthen,  and  dcopeo,  I view,  Gr.)  The  name 
given  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  an  instrument, 
otherwise  called  the  vritm  uUooope,  funned  by 
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combining  prisms  in  a particular  manner,  so  that 
the  cliromatio  aberration  of  the  light  is  corrected, 
and  the  linear  dimcnAions  of  objecta  aeeo  through 
them  increased  or  diminished. 

Teint,  taynt,  a.  (French,  from  teimdra,  timgo,  I 
dye,  Lat. ) Colour ; tinge. 

Telamones,  te*la*mo'nes,  s.  (from  tolao,  I hear  rp, 
Gr.)  In  Architecture,  tigures  of  men  used  lor 
supporting  entablatures,  similar  to  caryatides,— 
which  see. 

Tf.lary,  td'ar-e,  a.  (from  tola,  a web,  Lat.)  Per- 
taining to  a web ; spinning  webe,  as  a trlary  spider. 

Teledd,  tel-c'dd,  9.  (Javanese  name.)  Tlie  Javan- 
ese akank,  Mydsus  meliceps,  au  animal  of  the 
Weasel  kind,  most  remarkable  for  its  fetid  qua- 
lities. 

TELBGRApn,  tere-gref,  s.  (te/c,  far  off,  and  grapho, 
1 write,  Gr.)  Any  instrument  by  which  intelli- 
gence can  be  communicated  rapidly  to  a consider- 
able dUtaace.  EUctro^mngrutic  telegraph,  an  in- 
strument or  apparatus  fur  communicating  words 
or  langasge  to  a distance  by  means  of  electricity. 

Telegrapiuc,  tel-e-graflk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
telegraph ; made  by  a tele^pb ; communicated 
by  a telegraph. 

Teleological,  tel-e-o-loj'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
teleology. 

TELEOLooY,tel-«-oro-je,s.  (tefos,  an  end,  and  logo9, 
a discourse,  Gr.)  The  do^riiie  of  final  causes,  or 
a treatise  on  the  ductrine  of  final  cau.ws. 

Tklkosaurus,  tei-e-o-aaw'ras,  s.  (te/eiW,  perfect, 
and  acuiros,  a saurian,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil 
Sauriana,  found  in  the  oolite  fonnation,  rewembling 
the  Gavials,  but  having  the  vertebrae  united  by 
flat  surface*  instead  of  1^1  and  socket  joints. 

Telkphium,  tcl-e'fe-um,  s.  (from  Telephus,  a king 
of  Myria,  who  Is  said  to  have  had  bis  sores  cured 
by  the  plant.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  Portu- 
laccB. 

Telephiuh,  tcl-e'fe-os,  «.  (from  Telrphus,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sore  which  resulted  from  the  wound 
said  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  by  Achillea.) 
In  Patholc^,  an  obstinate  ulcer. — ObsolescenL 

TELBPiioRUi,  te-lofVrus,  s.  (te/oa,  an  end,  and 
phorto,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
aocU : Family,  Lampyridm. 

Telescope,  tel'e-ikope,  a.  (French ; te/e,  far  off, 
and  $kopeo,  1 view,  Ur.)  An  optical  instrument 
employed  in  viewing  distant  objects,  as  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  In  (^nchology,  tektcopt-Mhell,  a 
spedcs  of  Tarbo,  with  plane,  striated,  and  numer- 
ous spires. 

Telescopic,  tel-e-skop1k,  ) a.  Pert.iining 

Telescopical,  tel-e-skop'e-kal,  / to  a telescope ; 
seeing  at  a di>tance ; performed  by  a tclebcope. 

Telescopicallt,  tel-e-akop'e-kal-le,  ad.  By  the 
telescope. 

Telkscopium,  tel-e-dco'pe-um,  a.  In  Astronomy, 
the  Telescope,  a constellation  situated  south  of  the 
Centaur  and  Sagittarius.  It  coutalijs  nine  stars, 
all,  except  one,  less  than  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Tblesia,  te-le'xhe-a,  a.  Sapphire. 

Telesm,  tel'esm,  a.  (Arabic)  A kind  of  amulet  or 
magical  cluum. 

Telksmatjc,  tel-es-roatlk,  \ a.  Pertaining 

Telesmatical,  Ul-e»-mat'e-kal,i  to  teleems; 
magical. 

Teles  ncH,  tel'e-etik,  a.  (teJo$,  an  end,  and  Uichos, 
a verse,  Gr.)  A poem  in  which  the  final  letters  of 
the  linM  make  a name. 


T£LIKQA— TELLURIC. 


TELLUBIDE— TEMPER 


j'  TetmoA,  On«  of  the  b^gtukgea  of 

I , Tbluod,  tol-u'gu,  / HindoaUn,  froqooatlj  but 
improperly  termed  tbe  Gentoo  Ung;iu^ a.  per* 
tainiog  to  the  Telinga  or  Gentoo  ifagaagB. 

Tbll,  t^  e.  o.  PreU  and  past  part.  (toAm, 
Sax.)  To  otter ; to  express  in  words ; to  relate ; 
to  rehearse  particulars ; to  teach ; to  make  known ; 
to  discoTor ; to  disclose ; to  count ; to  confess  or 
acknowledge ; to  publish  \ to  uofbld ; to  interpret ; 
to  make  excaaesj 

Tash,  oerer  <«I2  me. — ShaJu. 
to  discern  c.  fi.  to  gire  an  account ; to  make 
report ; to  take  effect,  as,  every  shot  teUs ; to  pro- 
dnoe  some  effect.  To  kO  <>^  or  on,  to  inform. 
Tell-iale^  telling  tales ; babbling ; one  who  offid- 
OQsly  cornmnoicates  information  of  the  private  con- 
cerns of  individoals ; ono  who  tells  that  which 
prodenoe  should  suppress.  In  Musie,  a movaUe 
piece  of  ivory  or  lead,  suspended  in  the  front  of  a 
{ chamber  organ,  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaus- 
I don  of  the  wind.  In  Nautical  affairs,  the  dial  plate 
at  the  whed,  showing  the  podtion  of  the  tiller. 

Tkllbr,  teHur,  s.  One  wbio  tells ; one  who  num- 
bers, as  in  counting  votes  in  parliament ; an  officer 
or  clerk  in  a bank  employed  to  rscetre  and  pay 
money.  In  the  Court  ^ Exchequer,  an  officer,  of 
which  there  are  or  were  four,  the  basiDest  of  whom 
is  to  receive  and  pay  all  monies  doe  to  the  king, 
and  to  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell  a bill  to  charge 
him  therewith.  The  teUert  also  pay  persona  to 
whom  money  is  doe  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from 
the  auditor  of  the  receipt ; they  also  make  books 
of  reodpte  and  payment^  which  they  deliver  to  the 
lord-eteward.  T^  name  is  soppo^  to  be  from 
tallji : the  words  of  the  Inll  by  the  auditors,  clerics, 
and  in  ancient  records,  was  written  taOier. 

Tfluiia,  tene-ma,  s.  (an  anagram  of  Metella,  be- 
cause eq^arsted  from  it.)  A goaxa  tf  plants : 
Order,  Saxafragacem. 

Tbluva,  tel-U'na,  s.  (felEne,  a speeUs  of  mtasele. 
Or.)  A genus  of  MoUuaca,  type  of  the  subfamily 
Telhnime,  the  shells  of  which  are  transmse,  greatly 
oompreeeed,  and  neariy  equilateral ; the  valves,  on 
the  inferior  ligament  or  anterior  side,  sinaated  and 
angulated ; cardinal  teeth  | or  -f ; lateral  teeth  |, 
remote  from  the  cardinal. 

TiSLLXKTDJC,  tel-lin'e-de,  «.  A family  of  solid  and 
close  bivalve  MoUosca,  of  which  Tellina  is  the  type. 
The  ehells  of  this  family  are  squivtlre,  with  the 
margins  thickened  and  solid ; rarely  covered  with 
an  epidermis ; cardinal  and  lateral  teeth  well  de- 
veloped. 

Tsx.limii(^  teMe-ni'ne,  s.  A subfamily  of  tbs  Tel- 
Unids,  of  which  the  animal  is  marine ; the  siphons 
exoes«Tely  long ; shell  rather  thin  and  more  or  less 
compressed ; the  boeeee  small. 

TBixuiin,  telle-nite,  s.  A fosril  tellina. 

TBX.LCRA1.,  tel'ltt-ral,  a.  (telisf,  the  earth,  lat) 
Belonging  to  the  earth. 

Tbx«i.uB4TB,  teHu-rate,  s.  A oombinarioD  of  tellario 
acid  with  a ealifiable  base. 

tenn-ret-ted,  o.  Impregnated  with 
tellurium,  as  teUmretted  hydtogen,  a gas  which 
possesses  the  general  habitudes  solpharetted 
nydrogeo. 

tellu-Tlk,  o.  the  earth,  Lat) 

Pertaiumg  to  the  earth.  This  and  Tellorial  are 

I words  given  by  Webster  without  citing  authotitiee. 
TeUvric  oa^  a compound  of  tellnrium  and  oxygen 
in  its  anhydrous  state.  It  is  of  a lemon-y^ow 
vox.,  u.  nr 


cedour,  and  insoluble  in  sU  liquids.  Foimula,  l| 
TsOs.  I 

Tellobidb,  tenu-ride,  t,  A compound  of  telluroos  '■  \ 
acid  with  a salifiable  base.  i i 

Tcllurion,  tel-ln're-un,  $.  (tofhu,  the  earth,  Lat.)  ' | 
An  instrument  for  showing  the  effect  of  the  earth's  ; ! 
motions  and  the  obliquity  of  her  axis— the  one  j 
oceaaioDing  the  seasons,  the  other  the  succession  i 
of  day  and  night.  j 

Txllubiub,  tel-lu'r»-um,  s.  (from  UUus^  the  earth,  ' 

Lat.  in  reference  to  the  sonree  from  which  the 
metal  is  procured.)  A rare  metal,  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  mines  of  Tranqrlvania,  and  even  there 
in  very  aroall  quantity.  It  has  a tin-white  colour, 
turning  into  lead-grey;  a strong  metallic  lustre, 
and  lamllated  texture.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
density  is  6.2578.  It  fuses  at  a temperatnre  be- 
low redness,  and  at  a red  beat  it  is  volatile.  Equiv. 
6i.2.  Symb.  Ta. 

Tbllusous  Acid,  tel1a-nis  as'rid, «.  (called  also 
oeeide  qf  ielhiritm.)  An  add  wUcb,  in  many  of  j 
ita  properties,  dosely  resembles  the  titanic  and 
other  feeble  adda.  Formula,  Te  O3. 

TBLOPBOHCa,  tel-ofo-nua,  s.  (Uleio$,  perfect,  and  i 
pkot^  a sound,  Or.)  A genus  of  birds : Family,  | 
LaniadiB. 

TsMACHia,  tesn'a-kia,  s.  (tanoede,  a piece,  Or.)  An  ' 
obsolete  name  for  a soft  kind  of  gypsum  of  a bright 
glittering  hoe. 

Tbmbjul,  te^RMT-a,  s.  A genns  of  fishes,  with  the 

I general  form  of  tbs  Torpedo,  but  destitute  of  dorsal 
fins : Family,  Raids. 

Temkrabboos,  tem-o-ra're-us,  a.  ((emenirws,  Lat 

I from  the  root  of  Time,  Temped — which  see.) 

! Raab ; headstrong ; nnresaonably  adventarous ; 
desptnng  danger ; careless ; beedlm ; dons  at  ran- 
dom.— uttle  used 

Tbxbrabioublt,  tem-e-ra're-us-le,  ad.  Raahly; 
with  excess  of  boldness. 

Texbritt,  tem-er's-te,  $.  (Umeritaa^  Lat.)  Rash- 
nces ; unreasonable  contempt  of  danger ; extreme 
boldness. 

Temdt,  tem^,  #.  A money  of  account  in  Algiers, 
equivalent  to  two  carubes,  or  29  aspers,  or  about 
Is.  5d.  sterling. 

TBinruBiTB,  tem-nn'niB,  s.  (femno,  I cut,  and  owros, 
a tail,  Gr.)  A genns  of  birds : Family,  Trogons. 

Tbxokbb,  to-mo'nis,  $.  (femnos,  Gr.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  the  places  in  a temple  where  statues 
were  placed. 

Tbxfbb,  tem'pnr,  v,  o.  (/entpero,  I mix  or  moderate, 
IbL  tempore,  Ital.  Fr.)  To  mix,  so  that 

one  part  qoaUflee  the  other ; to  bring  to  a moderate 
state,  as  to  temper  jostice  with  merry ; to  com- 
pound ; to  form  by  mixture ; to  qualify,  as  by  an 
ingredient ; to  mix,  unite,  or  combine  two  or  more 
things,  so  as  to  rsdnee  the  excess  of  the  qualities 
of  either,  and  bring  tbe  whole  to  a desired  consis- 
tence; 

If  you  could  find  out  tmt  a man 
To  a poison,  I could  kmptr 
to  units  in  due  proportion ; to  render  8)-mmetrical ; 
God  hath  Umpired  the  body  together.— 1 Car.  zil.  24, 
to  accommodate ; to  modify ; to  soften ; to  mollify  *, 
to  assuage ; to  sooth ; 

Woman  I nature  made  thee 
To  tmpw  man ; we  had  been  brutee  without  you.— 

Otwap 

to  govern — (a  Latinlsm  not  in  use.) 

With  which  the  damned  glioets  he  goverueth, 

Bnd  ftiJlee  rulea,  end  Tartare  tempmtA.— 
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In  Music,  to  modify  or  nraend  a fnlte  or  imperfect 
note,  by  transferring  to  it  a part  of  the  beauty  of 
a perfect  one,  that  U,  by  diriding  the  tonea.  In 
the  Arts,  to  alter  the  existing  degree  of  elasticity 
of  metals.  This  is  common^  performed  by  beaU 
iog  the  metal  to  redness,  then  aoddeoly  coolmg  it, 

I in  which  state  it  is  at  its  greatest  deipee  of  hin^l- 
I ness  or  brittleness ; it  is  afterwards  heated  teas  or 
I more,  as  it  b required,  to  reduce  it  from  this  point ; 

< — «.  due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities,  or  the  state 

'■  of  any  compnood  substance,  whkh  results  from  a 
mixture  of  ingredients ; eonstitutioa  of  body  ; dis- 
position of  mind;  constitution  of  mind;  calmness 
of  mind;  moderatioa;  beat  of  mnd  or  passion, 
as,  he  showed  a good  deal  of  temper  when  I le- 
prored  him ; the  state  of  a metal,  particularly  as 
to  its  hardness ; middle  eouras;  mean  or  medium. 
In  Sugar  Worhs,  lima  or  other  •nbatanoe  stirred 
into  a clarifier  filled  with  eaoe-jtuea,  to  neotraUxe 
the  SQperabundant  add. 

Temperament,  tem'per-a-ment,  s.  (French;  tan»- 
/leramenfMR,  Let.)  OonstitntioD ; state  with  re- 
epect  tothe  predoraioaoceof  anyqtwlity;  mediun; 
doe  mixture  of  dHTerent  qoalitiea.  In  Masie,  the 
adjusting  of  the  imperfect  eoooorda  in  inetiimmits 
whose  sounds  are  fixed,  so  as  to  traiisftr  to  them 
part  of  the  moaic  of  perfect  eooeoeds. 

Tekperambetai.,  tem-par-ar-mcttt'al,  a.  Consti- 
' tutional. — Little  used. 

Tempekanob,  tem'per-aoa,  s.  (French : l•mperan' 

I da,  Lat.)  Moderation ; particokrly,  habitnal 
moderation  in  regard  to  tlM  mdalganee  of  the 
natural  appetites  ud  passioiia ; restrained  or  mo- 
j derate  indalgenoe;  p^ioDce;  eahnoess:  sedate- 
ness; moderation  of  passion. 

What,  are  you  ebafedf 

Aak  Ood  for  temperamtt,  that’s  tho  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires. — Slyiks. 

Temperate,  t«m'per-ate,  a.  (ternperatue,  Let.) 
Moderate ; not  excesshre ; moderate  m the  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites  and  passions;  cool;  calm; 

I not  violent;  proceeding  from  temperance;  free 
from  ardent  pasnon.  TetTtperaie  tone,  the  space 
of  the  earth’s  surface  comprehended  between  the 
tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  where  the  tempera- 
ture b lower  than  witliin  the  tropics,  and  higher 
than  hi  the  polar  regions. 

Temperately,  tem'per-ste>Ie,  e<t  Moderately; 
calmly;  without  rioleaco  of  passion;  with  mo- 
derate force. 

Temperate  NB88,  tem’per-ate-nes,  s.  Moderation; 
freedom  from  excess ; calmness ; coolness  of  mind. 

Temperative,  teni'per-ay-tir,  a.  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  tempering. 

Temperature,  tern 'per-ay-ture,  s.  (French;  fem- 
pera/yra,  Lat.)  In  Physics,  the  state  of  a body 
with  regard  to  heat  or  cold,  as  indicated  by  the 
tliermometer ; or  the  degree  of  free  caloric  which 
a body  possesses  when  compared  with  other  bodice; 
constitution ; state ; degree  of  any  quality ; free- 
dom from  immoderate  passions. 

In  that  proud  port  which  her  so  goodly  graoeth, 
Most  goodly  tfmp^raturt  you  may  descry. — Sptntfr. 

I Tempered,  tem'purd,  a.  Dbposed,  as  a pood- 
tempered  person ; having  a proper  d^roe  of  hard- 
ness or  elssticity. 

The  tempered  metals  clash  and  yield  a silver  sound.— 

Drpdtit. 

Tf.mpfki.vo,  tem'per-mg,  «.  In  Metallurgy,  the 
preparing  of  Iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  so  as  to 
render  it  harder  or  softer  as  may  be  required. 
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Tempest,  tem’peet,  s.  (tempfte,  Fr.  fesywstes,  Lat.)  [ 
An  extSDaiTe  current  of  wind,  rushing  with  great  I 
vdority  aad  violencs ; a storm  of  extreme  vMenee ; 
a violent  tumult  or  eommotion;  perturbation, 
violent  agitati<m.  Tempeet-beaien,  b^en  or  shat-  ; 
tersd  with  stoimR  Tempeetdoet^  tossed  or  driven 
about  by  tempests; — e.  a.  to  disturb,  ss  by  a ' 
fsmpeaf ; 

Tbs  huge  dotphla  tiwfuMtag  the  maln.^ibps. 

—9.  n.  to  storm ; to  poor  s tempest  oiw 
Other  prtnees  — 

Tbaoder  sad  lempttl  on  those  learned  heeds, 

Whom  Cwsar  with  such  hooeur  doth  •draoos.r^ 

Bee  Jemam, 

Tempestitb,  tem-pos'tiv,  a.  Seasonable. 
Tempestively,  tem-pes’tiv-le,  ad.  Seasonably. 

OanclDg  is  a pleasant  recrvetloD  of  body  and  ndDd,  If 
tempeetie^f  used. — 

Tsmpestititt,  tem-pes-tivV-ta,  a (fempssfrsMi^ 
Lat.)  SeasonaUenesa.— Not  in  use. 

Sfnee  their  dlspenrioo,  the  coBstlmtlon  of  eouutrles  j 
ediult  not  sueh  Umptetmtf  of  harresti— Awwa. 
Tbmpbstdovr,  tem-psBt’o-us,  a.  Very  stoemy; 
turbolnt;  rough  with  wind;  Mowing  with  vio- 
lencs. 

TEMPBeruouiLT,  tem-psst'o-us-le,  o<L  With  great 
violsnca  of  wind  or  great  commotion;  turbafentiy. 
TEMPESTUOUntEas,  tem-pest'n-ns-oee,  a.  The 
state  of  being  tempestuous  or  distorb^  with  vio-  ; 
lent  winds ; stonniness.  . 

Tbmpea,  tem'pls,  s.  (Latin.)  In  andent  Ardiiteo- 
tore,  timbers  in  tiie  roof  of  the  Roman  temples, 
oorrssponding  to  the  porluiB  of  modern'boBdings. 
Templar,  tem'plar,  a.  (from  Tempi#.)  A student 
of  the  law.  T'emplora,  a military  order  of  reli- 
gious persona,  called  also  hnigkU  of  tke  temple. 
The  Older  arse  founded  by  an  sesoektion  of  kn^bts 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the 
protection  of  pU^me  on  the  road  to  Palestine : 
afterwards,  it  took  for  its  diief  object  the  defence 
of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerosal^  agahist  the 
Saracens.  The  order  was  aboUsbed  in  1312,  by  a 
bull  of  Pops  CIsmeot  V. 

Temple,  tem’pl,  a.  (French;  (emplmm^  Lat.)  A 
pobUe  oifrfice  erected  in  hoiKrar  <d  some  deity ; a 
diurcb.  In  Scripture,  a place  in  which  tke  divine 
presence  specially  resides ; the  tsbernaelo.  In 
England,  ^ templee  are  two  hms  of  court,  so 
called  because  they  were  anciently  dwelfings  of  the 
knigbta  templars:  (tenipna,  temporo,  Lai)  liter- 
ally, the  fidl  of  the  head ; the  part  where  bead 
elopes  from  the  top.  In  Anatomy,  tke  anterior 
and  lateral  part  of  tbs  head,  when  the  sknS  is 
covered  by  the  temporal  moe^  ;~o.  n.  to  buDd 
a temple  for ; to  appropriate  a temple  to. 

The  heathen,  la  tnairy  places,  tempbd  and  adored  this 
drankem  gDd(Bacchus).-~AtiAim. 

Templet,  tem'plet,  $.  In  Arehitecture,  a short 
piece  of  timber  laid  under  a girder  or  beam  to  dia- 
tribnte  the  weight  Amcmg  Builders  and  others, 
a mould  used  for  cutting  or  settiug  out  work  t it 
is  s sort  of  guide,  haring  tbs  reverse  of  any  given 
mooldinf  cut  on  it,  sod  is  spplisd  to  the  work  ! 
oocarionaUy,  till  ^ workrosn  has  made  the 
moulding  in  every  part  to  fit  the  tecnfdet  In 
Plasterers’  work,  it  is  laid  on  tbs  soft  plaster  of 
which  the  moulding  is  Co  be  formed,  and  slid 
along  staadity,  thus  leaving  on  tits  whols  kngth  of 
the  plaster  the  reveree  the  figure  formed  on 
itself.  Among  MBIwrights,  a mould  for  shaping 
tbs  testh  of  whesh*. 
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I Tbmplbtomia,  tcnv-pl-toWa, «.  (in  boDOor  of  Jdu 
Templeton,  Eoq.  of  near  Belfut) 

A genus  of  Leguminous  plaots:  Suboeder,  P*- 
piliomicce. 

Tsmpo,  tem'po,  e.  In  Mosie,  the  Italian  word  con« 

I atantly  used  to  express  tme.  Tempo  d*imbroglieK, 
j that  is,  time  of  trouble ; applied  to  a compositioo 

I written  in  one  measure,  birt  reaBy  perfonned  in 

another. 

' Tsmposal,  tem'po-nit,  «.  (French ; temporo/if, 
i'  from  fempite,  time,  Lai.)  Measured  by  time ; not 
eternal ; secular ; not  ecclesiastical ; not  spritnaL 
In  Grammar,  relating  to  a tense,  as  a temporal 
I augment.  In  Anatomy,  pertaining  to  the  temples 
[ of  the  bead : as,  the  temporal  artery^  a hrsneh  of 
; the  carotid,  which  gives  off  the  frratal  artery: 
the  temporal  boneai,  the  bones  constituting  part  of 
the  latenl  parietes  of  the  cranial  ranlt,  and  ez> 
bibitiog,  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent  bones,  a 
depression  called  the  temporal  Joua^  filled  op  by 
the  temporal  mutcle,  which  is  inscoted  into  the 
npper  psit  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw:  it  moves  the  lower  jaw  upward; — $,plu. 

^ temporal*t  tcmpomliUea. 
j Temforalitt,  teoi-po>ra2Vte,  s.  A secular  pee- 
I sesnoo.  remporaSiries  are  revenues  of  an  eoclesi- 
astic,  proceeding  from  lands,  teoementa,  lay-foes, 

I titbe^  and  the  lilce : it  is  opposed  to  tpiritualitits,  ' 
I T&mpohsllt,  tem'po-ral-le,  odL  With  respect  to 
time,  or  this  Efe  only. 

Temporalness,  tem'po-ral-nes,#.  Woridliness.-^ 
Obsolete. 

TEMFORALTr,  tem'po*raI-tc,  «.  The  laity;  secular 
people; 

The  pope  sacked  oot  Inestimable  tuns  of  mene^,  to 

the  Intolerable  grievaaee  of  elergv  end  tMpomUv, — 

Abbot. 

tanporalitiea. 

Trmforaneous,  tem-po-ra'De-na,  a.  Temporary. 

Temporarilt,  tem'po-rar-e-le,  odL  For  a time 
only ; not  perpetually. 

Teiiporariness,  tem'po-rar-e-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  temporary ; opposed  to  perpetuity. 

Temporart,  tem'po-rar-e,  e.  (fempororiiw,  Lit.) 
Lasting  for  a time  only ; Misting  or  continuing  for 
a limited  time. 

Txmporuatior,  tem-por-e-ta'shuD,  s.  (from  Tem- 
porise.) The  act  of  temporising. 

Tesiporizb,  tem'po-rise,  r.  a.  (femporiger^  Fr.  from 
(empuA,  time,  Lat)  To  comply  with  the  time  or 
occasion;  to  humour  cr  yield  to  tbs  cuireat  of 
opinion,  or  to  circumstances;  to  delay  or  procras- 
tinate ; to  comply. — Kot  us^  in  this  sense. 

The  dauphin  la  too  wilful  opposite, 

And  will  not  umpariat  with  m7  entrestles: 

Us  flatljr  ssfs,  h«’U  not  laj  down  his  arms.— SAab. 

Teaiporizbb,  tem'po-ri-sur,  a.  One  who  tom- 
porixem 

Tempor-maxillart,  tem'por-mak-sinar-e,  a.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  the  articulation  which  oon- 
oects  the  temporal  and  inferior  maxillaiy  hoDSt— 
to  the  temporal  muscle,  as  inserted  iuto  these 
bones — and  to  the  hncches  of  the  fadal  nerve, 
which  are  dUtribnted  on  the  temporal  and  maxil- 
Ury  regions. 

Tsmpt,  tempt,  v.  a.  (fempft.  Armor,  from  the  root 
of  feneo,  Lst.)  To  indte  or  solicit  to  an  evil  act ; 
to  entice  to  anything  wrong,  by  presenting  argn- 
■lenta  which  are  plausible  or  convincing,  or  by  the 
o0sr  of  some  plMsure  or  apparent  advantage  as 


the  inducement ; to  provoke;  to  indte ; to  eolicit 
or  draw,  without  the  notion  of  evQ  ; 

Still  his  strength  eonecated 
Whkh  ttmpt*d  our  sttempl,  a^  wrought  our  Ml.— 

Jfittoa. 

to  try;  to  sttempt. 

Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  sky. — Drpdm. 

In  Soriptnre,  to  prove ; to  pot  to  trial  for  proof. 

Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  )’our  Ood.— ilw:.  vi. 
Tbrptable,  temp'ta-bl,  a.  Liable  to  be  tempted. 
TBMPTATiOif,  temp-ta'shuh,  s.  The  act  of  tempt- 
ing; entioenent  to  evil  by  arguments,  by  flstt^, 
or  by  the  offer  of  some  ml  or  apparent  good ; 
■oliritsticB  of  the  passions;  the  state  of  being  ! 
tempted  or  enticed  to  evil ; trial ; 

Lead  us  not  into  temptatiem — Lerfg  Pnper. 
that  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  an  induce- 
ment to  ev3.  In  cofloqnial  language,  an  allure- 
ment to  anything  indifferent,  or  even  good. 
TswPTATloyLBSS,  temp-ta'shon-Iea,  a.  Having  no 
temptation  or  motive. 

Tempter,  temp'tur,  s.  One  who  soUdta  or  eutioea 
to  evil ; the  deviL 

Temptiko,  temp'ting,  part,  a.  Adapted  to  entice  | 
or  rilure ; attractiTe.  I 

Temptirolt,  temp'Hng-le,  ad.  In  a manner  to  ' 
entice  to  eril;  so  as  to  allure. 

TBKPmrojvBSt,  temp'ting-ncs,  s.  The  state  of  . 

bring  tempting  I 

Temptress,  terop'tres,  t.  A female  who  entices.  i 
Tbmsb,  terns,  #.  (Rm»,  Fr.)  A sieve.  TVmje-  I 
broody  or  fewserf-breod^  bread  made  of  findy-aiftod  ' 
fionr. 

Tbmcleror,  tem'u-lens,  \ a.  (femWenfio,  Lat.)  | 
Temulbmot,  tem'n-len-ee,/  Drunkenness ; in- 
toxicatioo. 

Tsmulent,  tem'n-lent,  a.  (fewm/ewtos,  Lat)  In- 
toaicatecL 

Temclbntite,  tem^u-len-tiv,  o.  Drunken ; denot- 
ing the  atate  of  intosicatioa. 

The  drunkard  eommonty  hitb  a peTsted  hand;  gouty, 
ataggerlag  legs,  that  fhin  would  go,  but  eaonot;  a orawU 
log,  etamniericg,  umuUmtim  tongue.— .fmiiHs. 

Temus,  to'mua,  a.  (<emo,  the  name  in  CfailL)  A 
genua  of  planta:  Order,  MagnoUacess. 

Ten,  ton,  a.  (fjm.  Sax.  <»en,  Dutch.)  Twice  five; 
nine  and  one;  proverbially,  a gr^  deal  more, 
indefinitely ; 

There's  a proud  modesty  to  merit 
Averse  to  begging,  and  resolved  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gll^  U asks.— i>ryii(ii. 

—a.  the  number  of  twice  five. 

Tenable,  ten'a-bl,  a.  (French,  from  Mnro,  I hdd, 
Lit)  TliAt  may  be  held,  maintained,  or  defended 
against  an  assailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take  U. 
Tenablbness,  ten'a-bl-nes, ) r.  The  state  of  b»- 
Tbnabilitt,  ten-a-bll'e-te,  / log  tenable. 

Tenacb,  ton'ase,  s.  In  the  game  of  whist,  the  state 
of  bri^g  the  first  and  third  beet  carda,  and  be-  i 
tng  the  last  player. 

Tenacious,  te-na'shus,  a.  (tenor,  from  teneo,  I 
hold,  Lat.)  Holding  fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast; 
incline^  to  retain  what  is  in  poRsesrion ; retentive ; 
adbeeive;  niggardly;  close-fisted. 

Tenaciously,  te-na'shos-le,  ad  With  a dispori- 
ticn  to  hold  fast ; adhesively ; obstinately. 
Tbnaciousnbss,  te-na'shus-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
holding  fast;  unwillingness  to  quit,  resign,  or  1st 
go;  sdhesiveDCSs ; retentiveness. 

Tenacity,  te-nas'e-to,  a.  (tenacM,  Fr.  tenoeftes, 
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Lot.)  AdbetiTeDeat;  oi^edT«Deit{  twiidoufr- 
nest. 

j I Tcmacctlum,  ton-ak'a-lam,  «.  A corgicAl  initn* 

I roent,  oonsiftlsg  of  a 6ne  shtrp-pdD^  book,  bj 
which,  in  operations,  the  months  blee^g  arteries 
are  seized  and  drawn  out,  ao  that  they  m»j  be 
aecored  b]r  ligaments. 

Te!vact,  ten'a-sc,  #.  Tenadonsness. — Obsolete. 
Hlffbe«t  excelleooo  Is  rold  of  all  enr^,  seTflibnees,  and 

Iwacjr.— Jtorew. 

Tbnail,  > ten'ajl,  s.  (teMoiUe,  Fr.)  In  Fortiflee- 

Tehaillb,  f tioo,  an  outwork  resembling  a bora> 
work,  but  haring  onij  in  front  a re-enter^  angle 
without  flanks : a doii6^  or^emhed  imail  1^  two 
i re-entering  angles. 

Tbkaillok,  ten'ajl-long,  s.  (Freneb.)  In  Fortifi- 
cation, a kind  of  ontwork  made  on  each  side  of  a 
small  rsTclin  to  increase  its  strength,  and  to  oorar 
the  shoulders  of  the  bastion. 

Tehakct,  ten'an-se,  $.  (tosoncMi,  Span,  tmmt^ 
Lat)  In  Law,  a holding  or  possessing  of  lands 
or  tenements ; tenure,  aa,  tenaney  in  ^ simple, 
tenancy  in  tall,  tenancy  at  will,  6cc, 

Tenant,  ten 'ant,  s.  (French,  frt^  <anr,  to  bold.) 

A person  bolding  land  or  other  real  estate  under 
another,  either  by  grant,  lease,  or  at  will;  as  tenant 
in  tail,  tenant  in  common,  tenant  bj  oourteey, 
tenant  in  parcenary,  tenant  (ot  life,  tenant  at  wiU, 
tenant  in  dower ; one  who  has  possession  of  any 
pince;  a dweller. 

The  bear,  rough  tenant  of  these  shades.— Thewsea. 
Tenant  ta  oagnte^  or  tenant  m dtief^  one  who  bolds 
immediately  of  ^e  king.  According  to  the  feudal 
system,  all  lands  in  England  are  oonaidered  as  held 
immediately  or  mediately  of  the  king,  who  is  styled 
lord  paramount ; such  tenants,  howerer,  are  eon- 
eider^  as  haring  the  fee  of  the  lands  and  perma- 
nent posMssion. — BlacktUmei—v.  a.  to  bold  or 
possess  as  a tenant 

Tbxaxtaole,  ten'ant-a-bl,  a.  Fit  to  be  rented ; in 
a state  of  repair  suitable  for  a tenant 

Tenantlbss,  ten'ant-lea,  a.  Haring  no  tenant; 
unoccupied. 

Tenaktbt,  ten'ant-re,  s.  Tbs  body  of  tenants,  as, 
the  tenantry  of  an  estate ; tenancy. 

Tench,  tensh,  s.  (lendU,  Fr.)  The  fish  Cyprtnns 
tinea : it  forma  the  genus  Huea  of  Curler. 

Tend,  tend,  r.  a.  (contracted  from  Attend.)  To 
watch ; to  guard ; to  accompany  as  an  assistant 
or  protector ; to  bold  and  take  care  of,  as,  to  tend 
a ^ild ; to  be  attentiro  to o.  n.  (teado,  Lat 
tendre,  Fr.)  to  more  in  a certain  direction ; to  be 
direct^  to  any  aim  or  purpose ; to  aim  at ; 

Admiration  aelaed 

All  baaran,  what  this  might  mean  and  hltbar  tend.— 

MiUen. 

to  hare  or  ^re  a leaning ; to  contribute.  Not  in 
uae  in  the  following  senses,  in  which  it  seems  to 
be  merely  a colloqubd  abbreriatioii  of  attend  to 
I attend  on,  aa  dependenta  or  aarrants ; 

8ba  deeerrea  a lord 

j That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  lend  gpon,^dhaN 
I to  attend  aa  something  inseparable ; 

Threefold  reogeanoe  lend  upon  your  ateps.— 
to  wait;  to  expect 

The  bark  Is  ready,  and  the  wtsd  at  btf  p ; 

The  assoelatea  lead.— 

In  NarigaUon,  to  turn  or  awing  a ablp  round  when 
at  single  anchor,  or  moored  by  the  bead  in  tide-  | 
way  at  the  beginnkig  of  the  or  ebb. 
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Tbhdamcs,  ten'dana,  s.  (abbreriatlon  of  Attendanoe, 
which  we  now  uae.)  Persons  attending ; state  of 
especMion;  act  of  warring;  attendsmoe;  cart;  ' 
act  of  tending. 

They  at  her  eomlng  epmug, 

And  tooebed  by  her  feir  lea  dean  glaalier  grew^— 

ifdisn.  : 

TBNDnrcr,  ton'den-ee,  s.  (from  Tend.)  Drift, 
direction,  or  oooxae  toward  any  place;  ebject; 
effect  or  result 

Tendbb,  tend'nr,  a.  (tendre^  Fr.  feamo,  ItaL  tener, 
Lat)  Soft ; easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or 
injured ; earily  ptined ; not  firm  or  bard ; very 
•enable  to  impression ; delicate ; effeminate ; not 
hardy  or  able  to  endure  hardship;  wesk;  feeble; 
young;  sosoeptible  of  the  softer  paasioos;  com- 
pasaonate ; easily  excited  to  jaty,  love,  or  forgive- 
ness ; exciting  kind  concert) ; 

1 love  VsIsnUne: 

His  life's  as  tender  to  me  aa  his  souL — Adts. 
expressive  of  the  eofter  passions,  as  a tender 
strain ; careful  to  preserve  inviolate,  or  not  to  in-  | 
JuTO;  mild;  gentle;  unwilling  to  give  pan  to 
Others ; apt  to  give  pain,  as,  that  is  a tender  sub- 
ject : adapted  to  excite  feeling  or  sympethy ; pa- 
therio.  Tenderdtearied,  baring  gr^  senribility ; 
•Qsoeptible  of  impressions  or  i^uenoe ; very  sus- 
eepri^  of  the  softer  pssaons  of  love,  pity,  or 
kindnees.  Tender-keartedly,  with  tender  afleo-  . 
tioo.  Tender-keartedneu^  susceptibUity  of  the 
•ofta*  paaaioni.  Tender^loin^  a tender  part  of 
flash  in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef;  the  Proas  muacle. 
TendeT’wmtMedt  having  a tender  mouth e.  a. 
(tendroy  to  readi  or  stretch,  Fr.)  to  offer  in  words, 
or  to  exhibit  or  preeent  for  aooeptanoe ; to  hold ; 
to  esteem; 

T^mder  youreelf  more  desriy.— Aots. 
to  offer  in  payment,  or  satisfaction  of  a demand  I 
for  saving  a penalty  or  forfeiture,  as,  to  tender  a 
bill  in  payment; — s.  one  who  tokea  care  of;  a 
nune— ^sddoro  used) ; a imaD  vessel  empk^ed 
to  attend  one  or  more  larger  ones,  to  supply  stores, 
fee. ; the  waggon  which  accompanies  s looomotire 
engine,  for  the  eonv^anoe  of  water  and  ftieL  In 
Uw,  an  offer  either  in  money  to  pay  a debt,  or  of  , 
anrice  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  save  a penalty 
which  would  be  incurred  by  non-payment  or  non- 
perfonnanoe. 

Tiwdbeijko,  ten'der-Ung,  t.  A fondling;  one 
made  tender  by  too  mneb  IdndDess ; the  first  horns 
of  a deer. 

Tekdbrlt,  teo'der-le,  odL  WHh  tenderness;  softly; 
mildly ; gently ; kindly ; with  pity  or  aiffection ; \ 
in  old  anthon,  with  a quick  sense  ^ pain. 

Tekobrkbu,  ten'der-nea,  s.  The  state  of  qnali^ 
of  being  tender. 

Tendebb,  ten'dors,  e.  pin.  Proposals  for  perform- 
ing a aerviee. 

Tekdimo,  ten'ding,  s.  The  act  of  attending.  In  ' 
seamen’s  langnage,  a swin^g  round  or  movemant  ^ 
of  a ahip  upon  ho*  anchor. 

Tendinoue,  ten'de-nna,  a.  (tendmetiXy  Fr.  from 
tendinee,  tendons,  derived  from  tendo,  I stretch,  , 
Lat)  Pertaining  to  a tendon ; partaking  of  the  I 
nature  of  tendons ; full  of  tendons ; sinewy. 

Tbndhbkt,  tend'ment,  s.  Attendanoe:  care. — 
Obaoleto. 

Whether  til  tendment,  or  reeorelees  pain,  procure  his 

death.— Jp.  JJmU. 

I Tbvdok,  ton'dun,  s.  (from  tendOy  I stretch,  Lat) 

I In  Aniuomy,  a fibi^  cord  artacbed  to  the  ax- 
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tmmtj  of  A moado.  Tendo  AekUH$j  tko  Urge 
teodoo  which  pusee  from  the  mtudee  of  the  calf 
of  Uie  leg  to  the  heel : Ito  luune  bai  reference  to 
the  fable  of  the  dipping  of  AcblUas  into  the  Styx ; 
bis  mother,  Tbetns,  banng,  it  is  eud,  held  him  by 
that  part 

TaiiDaac,  ten'drak,  s.  The  same  as  Tenree, — 
which  sea 

Tskdbil,  teo'drO,  a (tcwdron,  from  to  hold, 
Fr.)  A filiform  spiral  sbMt,  that  winds  roond 
another  for  snpport,  as  in  the  vine,  pea,  &c.  A 
tendril  is  to  most  cases  a pecofiar  m^fieatioo  of 
a petiole,  though  sometimes  it  is  a modifioatioo  of 
some  part  of  the  infioresceoce,  as  in  the  vino ; a 
or  flinging,  as  « tewdHL 

The  carUng  growth 

Of  taidra  hope,  that  flawnt  aboot  their  poles.— Z^yer. 

I Tsvdsoms,  ten'soiQ,  a.  Requiring  much  attend* 

J anoe,  as  a fetuifonie  child. 

I Tevbbeio,  ten-e'bre-o,  a.  (teaa&ra,  darimess,  Let)  A 
, genua  of  Coloopterooa  inaects : Family,  Scarabsride. 

TnEBBOna,  tenVbrua,  > a.  (SsnehroMM,  from 

Tehebeioub,  tcn-e'bre*iu,>  ttne^rte,  darkness, 
1^)  Dark;  ^ootnjr. 

TlxltaaoDSKBas,  ten'e-brua-nea,)  a.  Darknen ; 

TsirKBROSiTT,  ten-e-bfoeVte,  > (Roominess. 

TKNBifKifT,  tenement,  a.  A house,  or  an  apart* 
meot  in  a house,  held  by  ■ family  as  tenants ; a 
house  or  land  dependent  on  a manor,  or  a 
farm  depending  oa  a superior.  In  Law,  any  ape* 

' dea  of  pennanent  property  thet  may  be  held,  ae 
I land,  honses,  rents,  commons,  an  ofH^  an  adrow* 
•on,  a franchise,  a right  of  ooromoo,  peerage,  &o. 
These  are  called  or  frtmk  tencmenti. 

The  tiling  held  U a tentment;  the  posseaMr  of  tt,  a 

tenant;  ead  the  manner  of  posseeiioB^  a tsnnre.— Asch- 

«S0M. 

TJUfKMKKTAL,  UD-e*ment"a],  a.  Pertaining  to 
tenanted  lands;  that  may  be  held  or  is  held  by 
tenants. 

The  other  fnifursfaif  lands  they  distribnted  among 

their  tenants. 

TnuesMTARY,  teo*e*rosQ'U*re,  a.  Fit  to  be 
leased  or  held  by  tenant!. 

TBXRairr,  te*nerVte,  s.  Tendemeea. — Not  In  use. 

TeiiESMua,  te-nes'mus,  s.  (from  temo,  I strain,  Or.) 
In  Pathology,  atraioiog ; a vident  and  perpetual 
urgency  to  alvine  discharges,  with  dejection  of 
mucus  only,  and  in  small  quantity. 

Tsicbt,  teu'et^  a.  (Latin,  for  Ae  AoUr.)  Anoptnion; 
prindple,  doctrine,  or  dogma,  which  a person  be- 
liavce  or  maintains  as  true. 

Tbntold,  ten'folde,  o.  Ten  times  increased ; ten 
timee  more. 

TEirvANTn'E,  ten'nan-tite,  a.  (in  honour  of  the  Ute 
Mr.  Tenusnt,  tlie  distinguiahed  chemist,  of  Glas- 
gow.) In  Mioeralogy,  a variety  of  grey  copper 
from  ConwalL  Composition  *>copper,  46.82 ; 
arsenic,  11.84;  iron,  9.26;  sulpbar,  28.74. — See 
Grey  tapper. 

Tskhis,  ten'nis,  a.  (this  wwd  is  supposed,  by  Skin- 
ner, to  be  eo  named  from  the  French  <ea^  take  it, 
bold  it,  or  there  it  goee;  used  by  the  French  when 
they  drive  the  ball  More  probably  from  the  eense 
of  the  ball  bolding  on  or  ooutinuing  to  keep  in 
motion.)  A pUy  or  game  in  which  a ball  is  driven 
or  kept  in  motion  by  rackets ; — v.  a,  to  drive,  as 
a balL — Not  in  use. 

Tbivok,  teu'on,  a.  (from  feneo,  1 hold,  Lat)  A pro- 
jecting rectangular  prism,  formed  on  tbe  end  of  a 
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piece  of  timber,  to  be  inserted  into  a mortice  of 
tbe  same  form.  Temm-taw,  one  with  a brass  or  < 
steel  back  for  catting  tenona. 

TsHOifTAOitA,  teo-on-tag'ra,  a.  (Cenoa,  a anew,  and 
affray  seisnre,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  goaty  or  then*  I 
matio  pains  in  the  tendons. 

Tbmor,  ten'or,  $.  (from  ieneo,  I hold,  lAit.)  A 
holding  on  or  continuing;  general  currency;  gen- 
eral course  or  drift  of  meaning ; stamp ; chancter ; 
sense  contained ; purport ; substance.  In  Music, 
the  mean  or  mid^e  part  of  a ooropoaition,  being 
the  crdinM7  compass  of  tbe  bumau  voice,  when  ^ 
neither  nds^  to  a treble  nor  lowered  to  a base  t > 
what  is  called  eounter~Unor  is  only  a higher  kind  ' 
of  tenor;  the  person  who  aingt  t^  tenor,  or  the 
instrumeut  that  pUys  it. 

Tskobba,  t«8i-o‘’re-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Tenors, 
prufeaeorof  Botany  at  Naples.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  UmbdUosss. 

Tbxobista,  tan-o-ris'ta,  a.  (lUlian.)  In  Music, 
erne  who  has  a tenor  roioe. 

Texrbc,  ten'r^  > a.  An  inseetirorous  quadruped,  . 
Tewcric,  teud'rik,  i allied  to  the  mole,  and  be-  i 

longing  to  the  genus  Oentilee  of  liUger.  They  are  | 
natives  of  Madagascar.  | 

Tbksb,  tem,  a.  (lenaiia,  from  iewdOy  I stretch,  Lat) 
Stretched ; stndned  to  stifbess ; rigid ; not  lax. 

In  Pathol^,  appfied  to  tbe  pulse  when  the  artery 
imparte  to  the  toger  the  sense  of  tension ; — a.  (oor*  | 
mpted  frnm  tem/M,  time,  Fr.)  in  Grammar,  that  I 
modification  or  inflection  of  tbe  verb  which  defines 
the  time  at  which  the  action  is  oonoeived  ss  tak-  > 
ing  place. 

Tenseness,  tens'nea,  a.  Tbe  state  of  being  tense 
or  stretched  to  stiffness;  stiffness;  opposed  to 
laxness. 

Tensibilitt,  ten-se-fail'e-te,  a.  The  state  which 
admits  of  tension. 

Tbnbiblb,  ten'se-bl,  o.  Capable  of  being  extended. 
Tension,  ten'sbun,  a.  (French ; taeaeo,  an  extension, 
Lat.)  Tbe  act  of  stretching  or  stnucdng,  as  the 
famoa  of  the  muscles ; tbe  state  of  being  stretched 
to  stiffness ; tbe  state  of  being  bent  or  strained ; > 
distension.  Tetmow-hridgcy  s sort  of  suspoosion* 
bridge,  the  roadway  of  whi^  is  suspend^  from  I 
irou  rods,  snd  these  from  an  iron  arch ; and  from  | 
its  appearance  of  a straight  line  crossing  the  arc  | 
of  a drcle,  it  is  also  called  the  Ac>ioafri^--6riii^ 
Tensive,  ten'siv,  a.  Giving  the  sensation  of  ten- 
sion, stiffness,  or  contraction,  aa  a tamce  pain.  ' 
Tbnsob,  tea'sur,  a In  Aoatoroy,  a muscle  which 
extends  or  stretches  a pot. 

Tbnbure,  ten'sure,  a The  same  es  Tendon. 

Th!a  motion  upon  pronnre,  and  the  roeiprocal  theioeS 
motion  upon  (owere,  we  call  motion  of  libertj,  which  la, 
when  anjr  bodv  being  foreed  to  a pratematural  extent,  ; 
restoreth  iUteli  to  tbe  natural.— Aum 

Tent,  tent,  a (Welsh,  from  (ea,  fyii,  stretched,  twU^y 
Fr.  fenfonnm,  from  teadoy  I stretch,  Lat.)  A pa- 
vUjgn  or  portable  lodge,  consisting  of  canvas  or 
other  coarse  cloth,  stret^ed  and  sustained  by  poles, 
used  for  sheltering  persons  from  the  weather,  par- 
ticulariy  soldiers  in  camp.  In  Surgery,  a plug  of 
lint  us^  for  dilating  wounds.  A piece  of  sponge 
which  has  been  imbued  with  wax  is  called  a 
jpON^tenf ; (fmto,  deep-coloured,  Span.)  a Span- 
ish ^ wine,  chiefly  from  Malaga  and  Gallicia*,— 
r.  fa  to  lodge,  as  in  a tent ; to  tabernacle  ; — r.  a. 
to  probe ; to  search  as  with  a tent,  aa,  to  tent  a 
wound ; to  keep  open  with  a tent 
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j Tbntaclb,  Un'u-kl,  «.  {tmtaeulof  low  Lftt.)  A 

I fUifonn  proooM  or  orgAO,  timple  or  branched,  on 

I I the  bodiee  of  Turious  the  Luidwq  elosa 

Venaeo,  and  of  Carier*i  MuUoico.  Arawlidco, 
EcbiaodeniuU,  Actiaio.  Medooe,  Poljpt,  dec. ; 
either  an  organ  of  foaling,  preheneiao,  or  motion, 

I aometimes  round  the  rooutii,  and  aonMtiinea  on 
other  parU  of  the  bodjr. 

Tsktaculab,  tea>Uk'u4ar,  a.  Pertaining  to  ten- 
taolea. 

TunACCLAEiA,  ten-tak-n-U're>A,  a.  A geniu  of 
pareDchjmatona  Entoioa:  Familj,  Trnniuidea. 

TBNTACULlFBaoos,  t«a-Uk-u-lif'er>aa,a.  (tsMtocie, 
i and yero,  1 produoe,  Lat)  Producing  teataclea. 

i Tbutaob,  ten'tige,  a (£toib  Tent.}  An  eocamp- 
I moot. — Not  ua^ 

Upon  the  mount  the  king  hie  teniape  flxad.— /TrajiCea. 

' TsiTTATioir,  ten-ta'ebnn,  «.  (French ; tenlatio,  from 
I leuA>,  Itrj,  Lat)  Trial;  temptation. — Little  need. 
If  at  aax  time  through  the  Ttoleaoe  of  Umtation 

wt  be  dravti  into  a einfol  actiou,  jet  let  at  tako  bead  of 
! being  learened  with  wlckedaeeA— ilp.  HaU. 

\ Tbktative,  t«n'ta-tiv,  a.  (French.)  Trjing ; 
essa/iog ; — a.  an  aaaa^ ; triaL 

Tknteo,  ten'ted,  a.  (from  Tent)  Covered  or  for- 
niahed  with  tents,  as  aoldien ; oorered  with  tenta, 
aa  a taUed  field. 

Tbmtbb,  teuW,  A (from  tendo,  I stretch,  tenhu, 
stretched,  Let.)  A hook  for  stretching  cloth  on  e 
j frame  ^it  is  called  also  a t«nter~kooi;  the  ma- 

I chine  or  frame  itself;  (from  tend^  to  take  cere  of,) 
j in  Factories,  the  manager  of  the  worice  of  a floor, 

I or  particular  department.  To  be  on  the  teatena,  to 
be  on  the  stretch ; to  be  in  distre^  nneeaiDese,  or 
euspensA  Tadcr-gmund,  ground  on  which  tenters 
ere  erected ; — r.  a.  to  hang  or  strotch  on  tenten  ; 
—o.  n.  to  admit  extension. 

Woollen  cloth  will  Umi^,  Itoen  seareelj.— Aeeoa. 

Tbictb,  tenlA,  a.  (frixn  Ton.)  The  ordinal  of  ten  • 
j the  first  after  the  ninth ; — t.  Ae  tenth  part ; tithA 

In  Moatc,  the  oetave  of  the  third ; an  interval 
oomprebending  nine  conjoint  dorses,  or  ten 
sounds,  diatoniesUj  divided. 

Tbnthlt,  tentAle,  ^ In  the  tenth  place. 

Tbbtubbdo,  ten-Mre'do,  «.  {temthred^,  a land  of 
bee  or  wasp,  Gr.)  Saw>flies,  a genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects ; Familr,  Securifera. 

TBBTiotMOOS,  teo-tij'e-Qus,  a.  (from  tefUiffO^  a 
stretching,  L«t.)  Stiff ; stretched. — little  na^. 

Tektobium,  ten-to'rs-um,  s.  (Letia.)  A tent ; e 
pevilion,->^enoe,  in  Anetomj,  tentoritm  cereheM, 
s membranous  partition  which  separatee  the  cere- 
brum from  the  cerebellum : it  is  in  a eontinual 
state  of  tension. 

^ Tbbtubt,  tent’or-e,  a The  awning  of  a tent, 

L The  women were  no  other  than  makers  of  Untonw, 

to  spread  from  tree  to  tree.— £Wtye. 

Tbittwort,  tent'wuit,  a A plant  of  the  genus 
Aspleniuin. 

Tbnuatb,  ten'u-ate,  o.  a.  (tenMO,  Lat.)  To^aake 
thin. 

Tbrubb,  tea'a-ea,  a (temiu,  thin,  Lat.)  The  name 
given  to  the  three  letters  id  the  Greek  alphabet, 
p,  f,  in  relation  to  their  respective  middle  letters, 
jr,  6,  end  d;  end  their  aspirates,  cA,  phy  and  (A. 

Tbkl'Ifasoiatb,  ten-n-e-frah'yate,  a.  (teiMris,  thin, 
andyoseto,  a bend,  LaL)  Having  slight  bands. 

Tencifououb,  tea-u-o-fo'le-os,  a.  {tmuie,  thin, 
and/oi»«m,  a leaf,  Lat)  Having  thin  or  ovrew 
leaveA 
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Tbbcipbdbb,  ten-u-e-pe'dee,  a (<wum,  slender,  and 
;ies,  a foot,  Lat)  The  name  given  bj  lAmar^  to 
a diviaion  of  his  Oonchifera  EKmvaria.  ' 

TEKUiBoeTBAL,  tei>-u-e-roe'tral,  a.  (tenmie,  tUn,  I 
and  rosfnaw,  a beak,  Lat)  Having  long  and 
slender  btlU. 

Tbbuxbobtbbb,  ten-Q-e-roa'cura,)  s.  (temde,  slen- 
Tencirostres,  ten-Q-o-res'tree,  > der,  and  roe-  j 
trumy  a beak.  Lat.)  A tribe  id  snetorial  birds, 
inolnding  those  iDOessoree  which  have  a long  and 
slendar  UU. 

TEEurrr,  te-nuVte,  s.  (farnotf,  Fr.  tmmteuy  lat) 
Thmoess ; smallness  in  diameter ; exilitv ; thin- 
ness,  applied  to  a broad  substance ; and  slender- 
nen,  applied  to  one  that  k long ; rarity  or  thinness, 
as  of  a fluid  ; poverty  or  meannesA — Not  used  in 
this  sense.  I 

Tbkoour,  teo'n-BS,a.  (tenuis,  Lat)  Thin ; small}  , 
minute;  rare,  | 

Teiktbb,  ten'nre,  s.  (from  fenar,  to  hold,  Fr.  tiaeo,  | 
Lat)  A bolding.  In  Law,  tba  feudal  reladDD 
between  kwd  and  vassal  in  re^Mct  of  landA  7kn- 
urss  in  eapite,  or  in  chief,  were  thoea  by  which  ; | 
Und  was  held  immediately  of  the  avnn : uiewe  i 
fenures,  of  meme  or  inferior  lordA  Engtiafa  ten-  1 1 
urea  ars  reduced  by  Blaokstone  to  four : hdfihl^  ; 
eerrice,  or  chivalry ; free  eoeeapey  pnra  viUatmgey  i 
and  viUein-eoeea^  lu  Scotti^  Law,  tenure  is  '| 
<d  five  kinds : 1.  Militanfy  at  ward-holding,  abol-  , 
ished  with  all  its  caaaaltiea  or  incideats  by  20  j 
George  II.,  cap.  60.  2.  By  mortijkatiim  or  mart-  : 
moin,  which  now  applies  only  to  manses  and 
glebe^  retained  by  the  act  of  1687,  aa  mortified 
to  the  clmrcfa.  B.  Burgage-holdmg,  by  which  the 
bugeases  <d  royal  borghe  h(dd  Imds  and  houses 
within  the  bui^  of  t^  sovereign  by  service  of  , 
watching,  warding.  Sec,  4.  BUuUhy  by  which  the 
grantee  or  vassal  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  superior, 
annually,  a spedes  of  qoit-reat  or  acknowledg- 
ment 6.  Feu-koldimg,  by  grant,  with  reservation 
of  peeunisry  serviecA  Tmmrty  generellr,  is  the 
paMcular  manner  of  holding  real  estate ; the  oon- 
aideratioD,  condition,  or  sen’ioe  which  the  occnpier 
of  land  gives  to  his  superior  for  the  use  of  his 
land ; manner  of  holding  in  general,  as,  to  bold  a 
right  by  a precarious  tenure. 

TEPBBAliAXCr,  tef'ra-raan-se,  s.  (tephroy  ashes, 
and  numteioy  ^vination,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  <fivi- 
nation  by  the  ashes  on  which  the  vkthn  h^  been 
oonsnmsd. 

Tephritib,  tef-ri"tia,  $.  (tepAros,  ash-coloured,  Gr.)  j 
A genus  of  Dipterous  insects  t Family,  Musddse. 
Tbpiibodorxis,  tef-ro-daw/nis,  a (tepArot,  aah- 
coloured,  and  omit,  a bird,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : 
Family,  Laniadm. 

TBrnBorrs,  tef'royt,  a (fcpAroe,  ash-grejt  Gr.)  A 
mineral  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  found  with  Frank- 
liiiite  and  red  sine,  at  Sparta,  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

TEPfiBOMANTiA,  tef-ro-cnan'she-s,  t.  (tepAro,  ashes, 
and  manteiOy  diviimtion,  Or.)  Divinatioo  from 
the  figures  aasnmed  by  red-hot  asheA 
Tbprrosia,  tef-ro'she-a,  a (tepAroe,  ash-ookrared, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  some 
of  the  species,  as  those  of  T.  cinereA)  A genus 
of  Leguminous  plants:  Suborder,  rapUionacese. 
Tbpid,  tepid,  o.  {tepida»y  Lat.)  Lukewarm ; mo- 
I derately  warm. 

I Tbpiditt,  te-pid'e-te,  \ a (from  Tepid.)  Lnke- 
I TEPiDitBaa,  tap'id-naa,/  warmnesA 


TEPIFACTIOH— TEREBDfTHlNA.  TEREBINTHINATE— TEBGtPES. 

Trmpaotion,  \ tep-e-fak'shan^  $.  (teptfaeio,  Lat.) 

T&PEFACTiO}r,/  The  act  of  irarming  slight! j. 

TsFirr,  tep  e-ff,  r.  o.  To  render  moderately  warm. 
— little  used. 

TsPORf  tep'or,  $.  (Latin.)  Oentle  beat ; lake- 
warmneas. 

Tbfsia,  tep'ae-a,  «.  (meaning  nnknown  to  na.)  A 
gen  as  of  planta,  natires  of  ChUi : Order,  Cmcbon- 
aee*. 

TKmAsnnjB,  ter-am'nns,  a.  (teromno#,  soft,  Gr.  in 
referenoe  to  the  soft  pods  and  learea  of  the  spe- 
eiak)  A genaa  of  L^ominoos  plants : Saborder, 
Papillonaeett. 

TRRAniiM,  ter-a'fim,  a.  (Hebrew.)  A kind  of  pe- 
natea,  or  hoasehold  gods,  superstitioosly  or  idola- 
trooslj  rererod  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  in  some 
shape  or  other  used  as  domestic  oraclea,  as  tem- 
I phim^  in  Judges  xriiL  14,  occurs  in  the  ori|;inal  in 
connection  with  the  sin  of  witchcraft  or  dlnnation. 

; Tbeatoloot,  ter-a-toVo-je,  a.  (<erwa,  a prodigy, 
and  logoty  a disconrse,  Or.)  Bombast  in  language ; 
aflectation  of  snUimity ; that  branch  of  physiolo- 
gka]  science  which  treats  of  the  Tsrions  malforma- 
tiona  and  monstrosities  of  the  organic  kingdoms  of 
^ nature. 

1 Tbsce,  ters,  a.  (terrioj  Span,  h’era,  or  fierce,  a third 
part,  Fr.)  A cask  which  contains  the  third  of  a 
pipe  or  batt,  or  42  gallons : abo  written  fierce. 

In  the  poet's  rerse 

The  king’s  fiune  Ues,  go  now  deny  bts  Joh$om. 

Teret-miijory  (from  fiera,  a third,  FV.)  A se- 
qnence  of  the  three  beat  cards. 

Tbrcbl,  ter'sel,  s.  (fiera,  the  third  part,  Fr.  from 
the  smallness  of  the  size.)  The  maJe  of  the  com- 
mon falcon ; a small  hawk. 

Tercikb,  ter'sine,  a.  (fcrfiua,  the  third,  Lat.)  In 
1 Botany,  the  outer  coat  of  the  nodens  of  the  orole 
of  a plant 

! Tbrkbella,  ter-e-betia,  a.  (tere6ro,  I bon.  Or.) 
> In  Surgery,  a trepan,  or  instrument  for  sawing  oat 
circnlar  pieces  of  the  sknll ; a trephine. 

Terbdellaria,  ter-e-bel-la're-a,  a.  A genus  of 
fossil  corals  from  the  oolite  of  Bath : Family, 
Milleporidr. 

TeRRBBLLUic,  ter-e-bellum,  t.  (ferebro,  T bore,  Or.) 
A genus  of  hfollaaca,  belonging  to  the  Conine,  or 
cone-shells ; the  sheU  is  c^indrical  and  smooth  ; 

{ the  aperture  effuse  at  the  base ; outer  lip  with  an 
obsolete  sinus ; the  spin  either  short  or  concealed: 

, Family,  Strombidss. 

TEREBlRTir,  ter'e-binfA,  a.  (fere&cnfAe,  Fr.  fere- 
bmthofy  Or.  Cere6tnfAi(a,  Lat)  The  Torpen^e- 
tree,  I^tada  terebintbus. 

TEREBnrTHACB.c,  tcr-e-bln-Cia'se-e,  a.  (pistacia 
lerebintAtUy  one  of  the  spedea.)  A natural  order 
of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  ^rubs  full  of  resin- 
oua,  gummy,  caustic,  highly  pmsonous,  or  even 
milky  juice;  leaves  alternate,  simple,  ternate,  or 
pinnate ; flowen  terminal  or  axillary,  and  nanally 
unisexual ; calyx  small  and  permanent,  with  from 
five  to  seven  divisions ; the  petals  equal  in  unm- 
1 her  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  perigynons ; 
disk  fleshy,  annnlar,  or  cop-shaped,  and  hypogy- 
nous,  sometimes  wanting ; ovary  simple ; styles 
^ 1 to  8,  and  sometimes  4,  with  an  equal  nnmber  of 

1 stigmas;  ovary  solitary,  and  attached  to  the  hot- 
' tom  of  tbs  cell  by  a cord ; fruit  indefalscent. 

' TEREBnmTiRA,  ter-e-bm'rte-na,  s.  (from  Tero- 
binthus,  the  ancient  name  of  tbs  tree  which  pro- 
duces it)  The  some  aa  Turpentine, — which  see. 

TERBrnKTHiKATE,  ter*e-hin'Me-nate,l  a.  Pertain-  I 
Tebebikthire,  ler-e-bin'Min,  / ing  to  tor- 

penUne ; consisting  of  or  imprcgns^  with  tor-  ' 
pentine. 

Tehebra,  ts/s-bra,  s.  (ferc6ro,  I bore,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  Molluscs,  belonging  to  the  Bocciiuxue,  in 
which  the  shell  is  subulate ; the  spire  excessively 
long  and  of  numerous  whorls ; the  pillar  straight ; 
the  base  carving  outwards.  , 

Tbredralia,  tcr-e-bralo-a,  $.  (terefrro,  I bore,  i 
Lat)  A genua  of  testaceous  Gasteropoda,  the  1 
shell  of  which  has  the  Hp  much  dilated,  generally 
uniting  at  ita  base  with  the  inner  Up,  leaving  a 
round  perforation  at  the  base  of  the  {dllar;  the 
channel  truncate ; operculum  round : Family, 
Strombidss.  i 

Terebrantia,  ter-e-hran'sbe-a,  $.  (terthro,  I bore,  j 
Lat)  The  Boren,  a section  of  Hymenopterous 
inse^  characterize  by  the  poesesrion  of  an  anal  i 
instrument,  organized  for  tba  perforattoo  of  the  1 
bodies  of  animals  or  the  subitmioe  of  plants,  for  ' 
the  dspodtioR  of  their  ^ga.  j 

Terebratb,  tcr'o-brats,  p.  a.  (ttreSro,  I bote,  Lat)  ; 

To  bora ; to  perforate ; to  pierce. — ^Idom  used. 
Tbrbbratior,  ter-e-bra'shan,  s.  The  act  of  piercing  ! 
or  boring. — Not  used. 

The  tertiraHcm  «f  trees  makes  them  prosper. — Sbom. 
Tbrebratula,  ter-e-brat'n-la,  r.  (tereiro,  I bore, 
Lat)  A genus  of  bivalve  Mollosca,  in  which  one  , 
of  the  valves  is  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  ! 
a pednoels ; the  hole  through  which  the  peduncle 
passes  is  completed  by  a small  detached  c^careona 
piece. 

TBREBRATiruTB,  ter-e-brat'u-lltc,  s.  A foasH 
terebratula. 

Tbrbdina,  ter-e-di'na,  a A genus  of  tubicular 
MoUosca,  the  shell  of  which  baa  the  tube  clavato, 
tiregolar,  and  nearly  divided  by  a projection  on 
each  side  within,  thus  forming  a double  opemng  at 
the  smallest  extremity : Family,  PboUd«. 
Tbredikb,  tcr'o-din,  t.  A borer;  a sbeB  of  the 
genera  Teredo  and  Teredma. 

Tbreik),  terVdo,  a.  the  ship-worm.)  A 

genua  of  hfollnsca,  the  sheila  of  which  are  tabular 
■nd  irregular ; the  valves  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  a long  irr^ular  tube,  which  is  open  at  bodi 
ends ; the  anterior  end  divided  into  two  apertures  < 
furnished  with  two  opercnle.  These  animals  bore  : 
their  habitations  in  submerged  Umber,  and  occa- 
sion destructive  ravages  to  sunken  pilM,  the  bot-  I 
toms  of  ships,  See. : Family,  Pbotidc. 

Terbntiaiv,  ter-fn'shan,  a.  Pertmning  or  peculiar  I 
to  Terence,  the  Latin  poet,  as  Teremtiam  measurea. 
Terete,  tsr'etc,  t.  (fores,  Lat.)  In  Botany,  cytin-  | 
drical  and  tapering ; columnar,  as  some  stems  of 
plants ; in  an  obsolete  form,  round. 

To  the  stars  nature  hath  Riven  no  such  tnstramenta, 
but  made  them  round  and  Urtit  like  a glebe.— ihlAsr&y 
(16S2), 

Tkrobmirai.,  tcr-jem  Vnal,  \ o.  (tergemmutylsL) 
TBROEMiirATE,ter>jem'e-Qate,  > Three-fold;  three  1 
TEROEiiiNOUS,ter-jem'e-naa,  f timea  double,  as  a 
Urgpmimaie  leaf. 

Tbroiferous,  ter-jif'er-UB,  a.  (forTum,  the  back, 
and  /erpy  1 bear,  Lat.)  CarryiDg  on  the  back ; 
applied  to  plants  which,  like  the  fores,  carry  their 
eporee  or  seeds  on  the  badt  of  the  leaf.  : 

TEROiPse,  ter'je-pes,  s.  (for^m,  the  beck,  and  | 
pe»y  the  foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Nndibnnchiete  ; 
Molluscs,  of  a asail-Uke  shape,  with  branchue  in  1 
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T£  RGIVE  R.S  ATE— TERM  ER. 


TERMINABLE— TERMIMTHUS. 


1 the  fonn  of  inuU  dabs,  dispoted  in  two  rows  upon  ' 
' the  back. 

TERGI7ER8ATK,  ter-je-Tcr'sate,  r.  n.  (teiyum,  tha 
I back,  and  vtrto,  I turn,  LaU)  To  abifl;  to  j»wc« 

^ tiae  eraatOQ ; to  oaa  evaaive  expreoaions. 

Tbkgivkrsation,  ter*je*Tcr-sa'aban,  $.  Shift ; 
subterfuge;  ovatuon;  change;  fickleneaa  of  con- 
duct. 

Terouii,  ter'garo,  a.  (Latin,  the  back.)  In  Ento- 
molofi^,  the  upper  or  supine  surface  of  the  abdomen. 

Term,  term,  s.  (termo,  Gr.  leme,  Fr.  from  fenniaur, 
a boundaiy  or  limit,  Lat.)  A limit;  a boundary; 
the  extremitj  of  anything ; that  which  limits  its 
extent ; the  time  fur  which  anHhing  lasts ; 

I am  th^  father’s  n^rit 

I Doom'd  for  a eertaln  term  to  walk  the  night — Ao<ls. 
soy  limited  Ume. 

As  long  as  tifs  its  Urm  extends, 

Hope's  blem’d  dominion  never  ends.— 

AssMiMg’s  Ihrapltram$. 

In  Algebra,  a member  of  a omnponnd  quaaUty,  ae  a 
ina-f-^,  oraiiDo64*<=^  In  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, s word  or  expression  which  denotes  soow- 
thing  peculiar  to  Uie  arts,  as,  a mechanical  form, 
an  astronotnical  term.  In  Grammar,  a word  or 
expression ; that  which  fixes  or  detenninee  ideaa. 
In  Courts  of  Law,  those  portions  of  the  year  dur- 
I ing  which  the  courts  of  oomcnon  law  sit  for  the 
despatch  of  btuinees.  The  forms  are  four  in  num- 
ber: viz.  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas. 
The  Hilary  term,  by  the  statutes  2 Geo.  IV.  and 
1 Wm.  IV.  c.  3,  begins  on  the  lltb,  sod  ends  on 
the31st  January;  Essteroothe  15tbofApril,aad 
I enda  on  the  8th  of  May ; Trinity  on  the  2d,  and 

! ends  on  the  12th  June;  Michaelmas  on  the  2d, 

and  ends  on  the  25th  November.  In  Lc^ic,  a 
I syllogism  eon^ts  of  the  forms — the  mi^r,  the 
minor,  and  the  middle  term,  !□  Univenitiee  and 
I Colleges,  the  time  during  which  instruction  is  given 
regularly  to  the  studoote.  In  Law,  form  of  psors, 
the  estate  and  interest  which  pau  to  the  person  to 
whom  an  estate  for  years  is  granted  by  the  owner 
of  the  fee.  Term-Jeo^  among  Lawyers,  a fee  or 
certain  sum  charged  to  a client  for  each  term  his 
cause  is  in  court.  Terms  of  proporiionj  in  Mathe- 
maticc,  are  such  numbers  or  quantities  as  are  com- 
pared with  one  another.  In  contracts  or  bargains, 
terms  are  conditions ; proposals  stated  or  promisee 
made,  which,  when  assented  to  end  accepted  by 
another,  settle  the  contract  and  bind  the  parties. 

I , Terms  is  used  by  physicians  to  denote  the  monthly 
utcrineBecrctioDoiferoalee;— r.a.tonan>c;  tocall; 

. to  denominate.  To  mote  forms,  to  come  to  as 
I agreement.  To  come  to  terms,  to  agree ; to  come 
to  an  agreement.  7b  bring  to  forms,  to  rednoe  to 
submUsiun  or  to  oondiliona. 

Tebmaoavct,  ter'ma-gmn-se,  s.  (from  Termagant) 
Tarbalenoe;  tumultnousness. 

Tebmagakt,  ter'ma-gant,  a.  {tir  or  tgr,  in  modem 
orthc^raphy,  T’hor,  the  god  ^ thunder,  a name  of 
Odin,  or  one  of  his  sous— hence,  a leader,  prince, 
or  lord,  domimon,  dec.,  and  may,  dmoting 

to  bo  able,  Sax.)  Tumultuone;  torbolont;  furi- 
ous ; noisy;  qumrcleome;  scolding;— s.  a scold; 

I a bmwling,  tuibnlent  woman. 

I I would  hare  saefa  a follow  whipt  for  o'erddag  Jknwe 
it  out>hen>ds  Herod.— ^AoAs. 

I Termer,  ter'mnr,  s.  One  who  travels  to  attend  a 
I court  term. 

Let  the  buyer  beware,  salth  th«  old  law-beataa  termer. — 


In  Law,  one  who  holds  for  a tenn  of  yean  or  for  | 
life. — CoweL  | 

Termimablb,  termVna-bl,  a.  That  may  be  limited  ! 

or  bounded.  i 

Termihablemess,  term'e-na-bl-nes,  s.  The  date  , ‘ 

or  condition  of  being  limited  or  terminable.  > 

Terminal,  ter'mln-al,  a.  Forming  the  extremity; 
having  the  flowers,  of  whatever  kind,  at  the  end 
of  the  stem  or  branch. 

Terminalla,  tenn-e-nale-a,  s.  (terminns,  en  end, 
Lat  firom  the  leavee  being  in  bunches  et  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  intermixed  with  spikes  of  flowers.) 

A genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  annual  festirale 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  February,  in  honour  of 
Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries.  On  such  ooca- 
eions,  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  dilTerent  land- 
marks that  divided  their  properties,  and  offered  up 
libations  of  milk  and  wine. 

Terminate,  term'e-oate,  v.  a.  (formmer,  Fr.  for-  ; 
mifio,  Lat  fonuMMire,  Ital.  fonya,  Welsh.)  To  ' 
bound ; to  limit ; to  set  the  extreme  point  or  limit 
of  a thiug ; to  end ; to  put  an  end  to  p.  a.  to 
be  limited  to  end ; to  come  to  the  farthest  point 
in  space;  a line  terminating  at  the  equator;  to 
oome  to  a time  in  time ; to  dote. 

Termination,  term-e-ua'shun, «.  The  act  of  limit-  \ 
ing  or  bounding ; the  act  of  ending  or  concluding ; 
bound ; limit  in  space  or  time ; end  ; oonclosion  ; 
result ; last  purpose ; word  or  term.— Obsolete  in 
this  sense. 

She  speaks  poulards,  and  every  word  stabs.  If  her 
breath  were  as  tenible  as  her  forairna^iofu,  there  were  no  , 
living  near  her:  she  would  infoct  the  north  star.— I 

Terminational,  term-e-na'shun-al,  a.  Fonning 
the  end  or  concluding  syllable.  | 

Teeminatite,  term'e-nay-tiv,  a.  Directing  termi- 
nation. 

This  oUeetlve  lermiitaft'M  presenoe  flows  from  the  fe- 
cundity or  the  divine  nature.— Susi. 
Terminativelt,  termVnay-tiv-le,  ad.  Abedntely, 
so  as  not  to  respect  anything  else. 

Terminator,  term'e-nay-tur,  s.  In  Astronomy,  a 
name  eometimes  given  to  the  circle  of  Ulnmination, 
from  its  property  of  terminating  the  bouudaxies  of 
light  and  darkness. 

Terminer,  terme-nor,  s.  A detonntniag,  as  in 
oyer  and  terminer. 

Termxnists,  term'e-nists,  s.  In  Ecdemastlcal  His- 
tory, the  name  given  to  a class  of  Calvinists,  who 
held  that  there  are  persons  to  whom  God  has  fixed, 
by  a secret  decree,  s certain  term  before  tbeir  death, 
aher  which  he  no  longer  wills  their  aalvstioa,  how- 
ever long  they  may  live.  Among  other  cases,  they 
instance  those  of  &ul,  Pharaoh,  and  Judas. 
Terminoloot,  term-e-Dol'o-je,  ) s.  (termon,  a 
Termonoloot,  term-o-noro-jc, ) boimdary,  and  \ 
logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  doctrine  of  terms ; ‘ 
a treatise  on  terms.  In  Natural  History,  that 
branch  of  the  science  which  explains  all  the  terms 
used  in  the  description  of  natural  objects. 
Tebmintiius,  ter-min'tAus,  s.  {terminthos,  the  ear- 
lier form  of  Tereblnthcks,  the  turpentine- tree,  from 
its  reaemblance  to  its  fruit,  Gr.)  A sort  of  car- 
buncle, or  ardent  pustule,  which  assumes  the 
blackish-green  colour  of  the  fruit  of  the  ristaoia 
nut.  It  attacks  the  legs  chiefly.  In  Mythology, 
a divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  suppoeed  to  preside 
over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to  punish  all  o^wful 
usurpation  of  land:  he  was  represented  with  a 
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h«mtB  head,  without  fleet  or  armSf  to  mtimato 
that  he  nerer  mored  whererer  he  waa  plaeed. 

Tsruinus,  tennVnOB,  «.  (Latin.)  A bonndarj; 
the  station  at  the  eiHl  of  a railwajr.  In  anaent 
Architecture,  a stone  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  boundary  of  a property ; abo,  a ps* 
dcstal  increasing  in  eixe  as  it  rises,  or  a parallelo- 
piped  for  the  re^ptiov  of  a hnat. 

Tbrvttb,  tsr'mite,  «.  The  whiu  anU— See  Ter- 
mitid*. 

Tbrmitid^  ter-mit'e-de,  a.  (Isnnea,  ene  of  the 
genenL)  The  White  Ants,  a family  of  Neorop* 
terous  inseota,  which,  in  their  larra  state,  oommit 
the  meat  extrurdinaiy  raTagea,  and  are  poeaeaaed 
ef  the  most  ast'iiiishing  histiiK^  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world  they  hare  a oon^derabie  share 
in  the  essential  ktbonr  of  eomplating  the  comminu- 
tion and  destruction  of  dead,  and  deoompoaing 
animal,  matter. 

Termless,  termn«‘s,  a.  Unbonnded;  unlimited. 

Teeiily,  termle,  ad.  Occurring  evtny  term,  as  a; 
Ismi/y  fee  term  \tj  term ; ersry  tens,  as  a 
fee  given  termiy. 

Tehn,  tern,  s.  (sterna,  Ut)  A eammon  name  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Sterna.  The  spedes  are— S. 
Hinmdo,  or  Sea-Swallow,  or  Great  Tern ; 8.  Sto- 
bids,  the  Leaser  Tern,  or  Koddy  (cm  b nsed 
by  Martin  for  ternary;  threefuld;  ooosbtiug  of 
three,  u tens  Isares,  leavea  in  tkr^  or  three  by 
three;  expreesing  the  number  of  leaves  in  etch 
whorl  or  set.  Twn  pcdWnc/ac,  tbrea  growing  to- 
gether from  the  aame  axiL  Term yfeiMrc,  growing 
three  and  three  together. 

Tkemiet,  ter'na-re,  a.  ( ternary,  * Lit)  Proceed- 
ing by  threes ; ceosistiDg  of  three.  In  Antiquity, 
the  ternary  nomber  was  esteemed  a symbol  of 
perfection,  aud  held  in  great  veoeration a.  tbi 
nisnber  three. 

Tmrstb,  ter^nata,  a.  ftemw,  Lat)  Thracfold;  a 
temaU  leaf  b one  which  has  tbm  leaileU  urn  a 
pstiolc,  aa  in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble,  &o. 
VtrtiaUiaM  (emote  b whmi  three  leavea  grow  to- 
gether in  a whorl, — same  as  term  kaves^  and  the 
mare  iq>propriate  term.  Ttnmte  hot,  a species  of 
hat  in  tba  ads  Temata,  and  other  East  In- 
dian isles. 

TERMioif,  tar^oa-nn,  a.  (termo,  Lat)  The  number 

three. 

Dlaposing  them  Into  UmUmsot  three  general  Iilerar- 

obiea.— iip.  J/alL 

Tern8TB(Emia,  tern-stre'me-a,  s.  (in  honour  of 
Temstroemia,  a Swedish  natn^st,  who  travelled 
in  China;  di^  1745.)  A genns  of  plants,  mostly 
nativee  of  America : Type  of  the  order  Temstrm- 
miaoete. 

TBRNSTRSMiACBiK,  tem-ftre-Die-a'se-e,  c.  (term- 
etrasmiot  one  of  the  genera.)  An  important  order 
of  Exogenons  plants,  eondsting  of  trees  or  shmba, 
with  alternate,  extipulate,  coriaceous,  flmtheied, 
nerved,  ondiviibd  leaves,  and  axilbry  and  terminal 
peduncles,  bearing  laigc,  bcautiftil,  white,  yellow, 
led,  purple,  or  variegated  flowers ; calyx  of  three 
or  five  unequal,  concave,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  per- 
manent, irabricatod  aepiUs;  the  simple  flower 
generaUy  of  five  petals,  inserted  on  the  disk, 
sometimes  free,  sometimes  connected  at  the  base; 
stamens  numerous  and  bypogynons;  filaments 
short  and  awl-shaped;  ovaiy  ovate;  ovate  glo- 
bose ; seeds  few  or  numerous.  The  Tee-trece  and 
Camellias  constitute  a family  of  thb  order. 
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T&RmcnoRB,  terp'se-kore,  s.  (from  terpo^  1 de- 
light, and  cAoros,  a dance,  Or.)  lu  Mythology, 
the  muse  who  presided  over  dancing,  usually  lo- 

reented  with  a oeren-stringed  lyre  or  a pbrtram 
her  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  daiiciiig. 

Tbrea,  ter'ra,  s.  Tlie  Latin  for  earth,  a word  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  old  systems  of  msdical  no- 
meuebture,  and  in  the  arts,  as — TWra  eotte, 
literally,  baked  clay  t the  name  given  to  statoes, 
architectural  decoratkma,  figures,  vases,  dec.,  rao- 
deUed  or  cast  in  a paste  of  pipe  or  pier's 
clay,  and  a fine-grained  eolonrless  sand  from  Rye- 
gate,  with  pnlverised  potsherds,  slowly  dried  in 
the  air,  and  afterwards  heated  to  a stony  hardness 
in  a kiln.  Terra  ^rma,  solid  bnd ; a continent. 
Terra  japonieoy  the  old  pharniaceatical  designa- 
tion of  catediu:  it  was  formerly  reganled  as  an 
earthy  mineral.  Terro  Orellana^  the  red  pulp 
which  covers  the  seed  of  tlw  Bias  orellana.  It  b 
known  abo  by  the  names,  Roneon  aud  Arnotta. 
It  n used  in  colouring  butter  and  cheese,  and  for- 
merly as  a dye.  TVrra  jumderoMOj  the  eld  minera- 
logi^  name  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 
TWra  5mimo,  a brown  ochreous  eUy  from  Sbnna 
in  Italy,  and  somerimes  used  as  a pigment.  TeiTo- 
I Jilhu,  (Latin,  a son  of  the  earth,)  the  name  of  u 
student  formerly  appointed,  in  public  acts  at  Ox- 
ford, to  make  jerting  and  satirical  speeches  against 
the  members  of  the  university.  Terre-5^ 
earth,  Pr.)  a kind  of  blue  pigment  T'erre-mote, 
«n  earthquake. 

All  the  halt  qook^ 

Aa  It  a Swfs  mvu  wers.— Oowtr. 
Tmm-piakky  or  terr»-p/«M,  in  Fortification,  a plat- 
form for  cannoo.  Tkrre-teaoat,  an  ooeopanfe  of 
the  8<^ 

T^rracb,  tar'ras,  a.  (terroMe,  Fr.  termao,  ItaL 
rado,  Span,  from  Urra^  the  earth,  Lat)  In  Gar- 
dening, a raised  bank  with  sbping  sides,  laid  with 
turf,  and  gravelled  on  the  top  for  a walk ; a bal- 
cony or  open  gallery;  the  flat  roof  ef  a house;— 
e.  a.  to  form  into  a tcrraosi 
Tbbbapbre,  ter-ra-pe'ne,  a.  (terra,  the  earth,  tnd 
pens,  almost  Lat)  The  name  given  Msnem 
to  a genus  ef  tsrrestiial  toitoboe  with  a mevabb 
sternum. 

Tbreapih,  ter'ra-pan,  t.  A name  given  to  a spedef 
of  tide-water  tortobe. 

Terbaqueoub,  ter-ak'we-us,  a.  (terra,  and 
aqma,  water,  Lat)  Oompowd  onand  and  water. 
Terbab,  ter'rar,  $.  (termrami,  low  Lai.)  A regb- 
to  of  lands. — Obsolete.  In  the  Exchequer,  there 
b a terror  of  all  the  glebe  lands  in  Elnghmd,  made  ! 
about  11  Edward  IIL 

Tbrrb,  ter 're,  e.  a.  (another  mode  of  epolUng  Tane, 
— whioh  aee.)  To  ^voke.— Obsolete. 

Tekebbh,  tn-reen',  $.  (terrmr,  Fr.  from  (smi, 
surth,  Lat)  An  earthen  or  porcelain  veesrt  meed 
for  containing  aoup. 

Tbbrbl,  ter'rt^  a.  (from  Temu)  A iittb  Earth ; a 
rnaguet  of  a oorrect  spherical  figure,  and  so  plsrrd 
that  its  poles,  equator,  &c.,  eonsspood  axacUy  to 
those  of  our  glo^ 

Terbbxb,  ter-rene',  & (terrsuas,  Lat)  Esrthlr; 
terrestrial; 

Oor  terrtm  moon  b now  eclips'd. 

And  it  portends  alone  the  fall  of  Antony.— fihate. 

the  entire  snrface  of  the  earth. Obsolete. 

O'er  many  a tract 

Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a provinoa  wide, 
Tenlbld  the  length  of  thb  Utrtmt  iffriiis. 


! - TKRREOUS-TERBIFY. 


Tbrbrous,  ter're-iis,  a.  (Urreut,  L«t)  Eartlijr } 
eoiuisting  of  earth. 

Terrestrka,  ter-res'trcs,  *.  ((emr,  the  earth,  Lat.) 

I Teirestriab,  a ecction  of  birds  corresponding  to  the 
j orders  Rosores  and  Corsores ; also,  the  name  given 
I to  a family  of  pnlmonatcd  Gasteropoda,  and  to  a 
dirl^ion  of  the  iKopoda. 

TERBitSTBIAl.,  ter-res  tre-al,  a.  (teirestru,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  earth ; pertaining  to  the  present 
state;  sublnnarj;  not  celestiaL 
Terrutriai  heaven  t dauo'd  ronod  by  other  heavens 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light.— J/i7tcn.  | 

; Teuukstriallt,  ter-rca'tre>al-Ic,  ad.  After  an 
; earthly  manner. 

I TerrutriaUj/  modified. — i/ora 

I I TsBSBfiTXiFT,  ter-res'tre-6,  0.  o.  To  redace  to  the 
I state  of  earth.— Obsolete. 

We  should  affirm,  that  hi*avnn  wore  but  earth  eelestl* 

I fied,  aod  earth  but  heaven  temairiied. — Brown,  }%l,  Krr. 

I Terrestrious,  ter>res'tre-tti,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
I earth;  being  or  living  on  the  earth ; terrostrial; 

consisting  of  earth.'— ^Idom  u.sed. 

I This  variation  proceedetb  from  (''rreitnofti  eminences 
, of  earth  respecting  the  needle. — hrown. 

\ Terrs  Verte,  ter're  vert,  *.  (Italian,  green  earth.) 

' A species  of  chlorite,  of  a green  or  olive  colour, 
found  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  North  Amo- 
' rica:  according  to  Klaproth,  it  is  a hydrated  silicate 
I of  oxide  of  iron  and  poUali,  with  a little  magnesia 
I and  alumina : the  green-earth  of  Verona,  once  used 
as  a pigment,  is  a subspecies  of  this  raineraj. 
Terrible,  teir're-bl,  a.  (French;  Urrebilu,  Lat.) 
Caoaing  fear ; frightful ; calculated  to  excite  ter- 
I tar ; dreadful ; formidable ; adapted  to  cxcito 
I dread,  solemn  awe,  and  reverence; 

I Let  them  praise  thy  great  and  terrihi*  name,  for  it  la 
holy. — fyoL  aciz. 

severe;  great,  so  at  to  give  pmo. — Colloquial  in 
this  seoae. 

1 began  to  be  In  (errtUs  fear  of  him.— TUfotJoa. 

The  terribU  eoldueas  of  the  eeaaon.— CforvadiMi. 
Terr^  eoid  b improper. 

Tbrriblbksss,  terrc-bl-Dcs,  §.  Dreadmlness ; 
fonnidableneaa ; the  quality  or  state  of  being  ter- 
' rible. 

Txrriblt,  ter're-ble,  ad.  Dreadfully;  in  a man- 
I ner  to  excite  terror  or  fright;  violently;  very 
: P^tly. 

Terrier,  ter're-ur,  s.  The  Canis  familiaris  ter- 
rariua,  a variety  of  the  dog,  remarkable  for  the 
eagerness  and  courage  with  which  it  goes  to  earth, 
end  attacks  all  those  quadrupeds  which  come 
under  the  gamekeepers'  denomination  of  vermin, 
from  the  fox  to  the  rat ; a lodge  or  hole  where 
certain  animals,  as  foxes,  rabbits,  badgers,  and  tlie 
like,  resort  to.  In  Law,  originally  a collectiMi  of 
acknowledgments  of  the  vaasals  or  tenants  of  a 
lordship,  containing  the  rents  and  services  they 
owed  their  lord ; at  present,  a hook  or  roll  in  which 
tlie  ).tnds  of  private  persons  or  corporations  are 
described  by  their  site,  boundarios,  number  of 
acre*,  &c., — sometimes  written  Tarrar, — which 
see ; — (from  Urebro,  I bore,)  a wimble ; an  auger 
or  borer. — Aintieortk. 

Terrific,  ter-riflk,  a.  (^fernfiau,  Lat)  Dreadful ; 
causing  terror ; adaptM  to  excite  consternation,  or 
great  fear  and  drea^ 

Terrify,  ter're-fi,  e.  a.  (forror,  and  /acio^  I make, 
I-nt)  To  frighten ; to  alarm  or  shock  iriih  fear. 
8S6 


TERRIGENOUS— TERTIARIES. 


Terrioexous,  ter-rij'e-nus,  a.  (terrigma,  one  born 
of  earth,  from  fo/ra,  Lat.  and  I produce, 

Gr.)  Earth-born;  produced  by  the  earth. 
Territorial,  ter-re-to'rc-al,  a.  Pertaining  ton 
territory;  limited  to  a certain  district. 
Territorially,  tcr-re-to're-al-le,  ad.  In  regard  , 
to  territory.  1 

Tkhuitoiued,  ter're-tor-cd,  Possessed  of  lands,  j 
Territory,  Ur're-tor-e,  t.  (femtotre,  Fr.  territorio^  \ 
ItaL  and  Span,  territorium,  from  terra,  earth, 
Lat.)  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the  j 
bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction,  of  any 
state,  city,  or  other  body;  a tract  of  land  belong-  I 
to  a prince  or  state,  lying  at  a distance  from  the  | 
parent  country  or  seat  of  government,  as,  our  for* 
riioriti  in  the  East  Indies. 

Terror,  ter'rur,  t.  (I.atin,  from  terreo,  I frighten, 
formir,  Fr.  terrort,  ItaL)  Extreme  fear;  violent 
dread;  fright;  fear  which  agitates  both  body  and 
mind ; that  which  may  excite  dread ; the  cause  of 
fear; 

Rulers  sr*  not  a terror  to  good  works,  bat  to  the  ertt. 
— ^ow-xULR. 

the  thing  to  be  dreaded.  ! 

Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persnade 
DMU.— a Cor.  V.  11.  ' 

Death  is  emphatically  styled  the  king  of  terrort. 
TerroT’tmiUea,  smitten  with  terror.  I'error^  i 
tirttek,  struck  with  terror.  In  the  History  of  the  j 
French  Bevolotion,  reign  of  terror,  properly,  the  \ 
period  which  clspscd  from  October,  1793,  when  i 
the  revolotionary  tribunaL  although  constituted  at  j 
an  earlier  time,  was  first  put  into  permanent  ac-  i 
tion  on  the  fall  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  till  , 
the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  in  Tbennidor  (July),  | 
1794.  I 

Tburorism,  ter'ror-izm,  t.  A state  of  being  terri-  I 
fied,  or  a state  of  impresrion ; the  system  pursoed  | 
by  the  French  govenment  during  the  reign  of  | 
terror.  | 

Tbrrorist,  ter'ror-ixt,  t.  An  agent  or  aocompUce 
in  the  measures  of  the  ruling  party  dm-ing  the  ! 
reign  of  terror. 

Terse,  tors,  a.  (ferras,  from  tergo,  I wipe,  Lat) 
Cleanly  written ; elegant ; neat ; elegant  without  . 
pomponsneas,  as  a terte  style. 

Diffused,  yet  forte;  poetical,  though  plain.— tfarfo. 
Tersely,  tersle,  ad.  Neatly. — Used  ironically  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  following  pas.vige: 

Fastidlus  Biitk,  a courtier,  tpoaks  good  remnants; 
swears  tentlg,  and  with  variety. — Den  Joneon. 

Terseness,  tcn'nes,s.  Neatness  of  style ; smooth- 
ness of  language. 

Tertial,  Icr'shal,  t.plu.  In  Ornithology,  the  large 
feathers  which  take  their  rise  from  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  bones  of  the  wing,  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  fore-arm,  near  the  elbow  Joint, 
forming  a continuation  of  the  secondaries. 

Tertian,  ter'shan,  a.  In  Pathology,  occurring  with 
one  day's  Interval,  so  as  to  make  three  days;— s.  an 
intermittent  fever  or  disease,  whose  paroxysms  re- 
turn every*  other  day,  or  after  inteia  als  of  little  less 
than  forty -eight  Lours ; an  old  measure  of  84 
gallons;  the  third  part  of  a tun. 

Tertlaries,  ter'sha-ris,  t.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a religious  body,  a kind  of  associates  of  the 
Franciscana,  who  acknowledged  the  tliird  rule  of 
St.  Francia,  and  seem  connected  with  the  Frati- 
celli  and  Bcghardi  of  the  tbirteciith  century. 
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, TEBTUKY— TESSERATOMA. 

I TebtiabT)  t«r'diA'>re,  a.  Third ; of  the  third  for- 
mation : belonging  to  the  last  preadainite  formation, 
|i  or  aeries  of  formations:  applied  to  all  geological 
I deposits  which  are  newer  than  tbo  chalk  ajsi^, 
[•  and  older  than  the  creation  of  the  human  race, 
i The  tertisij  beds  are  divided  bv  Mr.  Lyell  into 
the  newer  Hiocene,  older  Pliocene,  Mecocene, 
and  Eocene  periods.  It  is  in  the  tertiary  strata 
that  existing  spedea  make  their  first  appearance. 
The  proportions  of  extent  to  existing  aperies  in 
this  group  nrc,  respectively,  nearly  10,  00,  80,  and 
95  per  cent. 

I Tbrtiate,  ter»hc-4te,  p.  n.  (fcrtiV,  T>at.)  To  do 
anything  tlie  third  lime — (notuj>ed){  tocsjiiiiue 
I the  thickness  uf  the  nict.d  nt  the  muzzle  of  a gnn ; 

I or,  in  gcrieral,  to  exnniinc  the  thickness  to  asccr- 
I tain  tiic  strength  of  the  ordnance. 

I TKRTifM  Sar.,  ter’»die-um  sal,  *.  An  obsolete  chemi- 
I cal  tenn,  fnnncriv  applied  to  neutral  s^du,  os  being 
' a third  subst  ince,  resuhlug  from  the  miiijo  of  an 
add  and  an  alkalL  T^rliuf/*  gtti/l,  a third  some* 
thing. 

Tbrtbea,  ter-tre'a,  a.  (named  after  J.  B.  da  Tertro, 
a traveller  in  the  French  West  Iiidinu  I>ilaiuls,  and 

I who  has  written  a history  of  tbent.)  A genus  of 
I,  plants:  Order, C^nchooacess. 
i TERTULLUmsTfl,  ter-tolle-an-ists,  a.  In  Eccle- 
siastical History,  a branch  of  the  African  Mon  tan- 
|i  isU:  so  named  from  the  father  Tertollian,  who 
I ' embraced  Montanist  opinions. 

Tkbckcicb,  ter-on'she-ns,  s.  A coin  of  ancient 
j Rome,  the  same  as  the  quadnins  or  trinneia,  bdng 
the  fborth  part  of  the  os,  and  consequently  oon- 
' taining  three  onocea  before  the  value  was  ^min- 
ished. 

Terza  RntA,  ter'sa  re'ma,  a.  (Italian,  third,  or  triple 
I rhyme.)  A pecnliar  and  com]die^d  system  of 
venufication,  borrowed  by  the  eerly  Italian  poets 
from  the  Troubedonn,  The  versee  are  the  ordi- 
nary Italian  heroic  lines  of  eleven  syllablea,  inter- 
spersed very  rarely  with  ten-sylla^  lines.  The 
rhyme  is  thns  arrangrsl : — At  the  commenoement 
[ of  a poem,  or  portion  of  a poem,  verses  1 snd  3 
I ! rhyme  together,  as  do  verses  2,  4,  and  6 : 5,  7,  and 
9;  8,  iO,  and  12,  aiul  so  on;  and  the  poem  or 
: canto  endA  shniptly— 'the  last  rh3rme,  like  the  first, 

being  on  a couplet  in  place  of  a triplet. 

^ TKitzerro,  ter'zeUto,  a (Italian.)  In  Hnaic,  a 

I composition  in  three  parts. 

! Tbmblar,  tes'se-lor,  o.  (rcs.*cfa,  a little  equare 

I I stone,  Lat.)  Formed  in  squares. 

I Tbssbllatb,  tee'eel-ate,  r.  a.  To  form  in  sqnares ; 

I to  1-4V  with  chequered  work, 

i T£8SBLLATBl>,tce'8el-lsy-ted,o.  Chequered;  formed 
into  little  squares,  or  mosaic  work,  as  a teuMtied 
pavement.  In  Botany,  marked  like  a cbeas-board, 
as  a (€UtUated  leaf. 

I Txabbra,  tes'ser-a,  v.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a die 
i ' six-sided,  like  the  modern  dice ; and  thus  to  bo 
j ; distinguisbed  from  the  talus,  which  had  only  three 
I;  sides. 

‘ TESStRACORTBRlB,  tee-sor-a-Voo'ter-is,  $.  (Latin.) 
j;  In  Antiquity,  a pdl^  with  forty  b.inka  of  oars, 

I I one  of  the  Isrgc^t  of  monstrous  vessels  mentkoed 

jl  by  ancieut  writers.  | 

1 1 Tbssbraic,  tes-se-ralk,  o.  (/esfcrn,  Lat.— which  I 
j see.)  Diversified  by  squares ; tessellated.  I 

j Tbasbratoua,  teS'ser-atVma,  s.  (teMcres,  four,  ! 
' and  tome,  an  incision.  Or.)  A g<  nus  of  Heniip-  ' 

%avm  hwsets : Family,  Cimecid.x'. 


TE5SIERA— TESTAMENT.  i 

Tbsmbra,  tes-si'e-ra,  t.  (in  hotMor  of  M.  Teasier,  N 
who  has  written  on  the  diseases  of  wheat,  and  the  j 
effects  of  light  on  plants.)  A genus  of  plants : ' 
Order,  Cincbunaceic. 

Tbsbular,  tes'su-Ur,  a.  In  Crystalograpby,  having  I 
regular  equal  sides. 

Test,  test,  a.  (testa,  an  earth-pot,  Lat.)  In  Metal- 
lurgy, the  cupel  or  earthen-pot  in  which  metals 
are  melted  aud  tried  for  nfinement ; trial  or  ex- 
amination by  means  of  the  cupel — hence,  any  cri-  . 
lital  examiiuition  or  trial ; mcau^  of  trial ; 

Each  and  llglifc  her  ruuso  vrUl  hear.— 
that  with  which  anytliing  is  oompoorsl  fur  pr^jof  ss  j 
tu  its  genumviiess ; a star^dard;  diecrimlnstive 
clisracteristic ; 

Our  M eiclu^s  your  bride  fr«>m  bom-tit.— />rj  tea. 

I judgment;  distiiiclioti, 

WIk)  would  MO-1.  vrlit-H  fnw  can  msk**  a 
B«twixt  ladidurmt  writing  and  tho  bps'.  ?— iJrjufea.  j 
In  Cliemislry,  a eubetanre  employed  to  detect  any  | 
unknown  constituent  of  a cotripouiij,  by  causing  , 
it  to  exhibit  some  known  phenomenon  or  property  ; 

— r.  f*.  to  compare  with  a standard  ; to  t^ ; to 
prove  the  truth  of  anything  by  cxjicrinjeiit,  or  by  j 
I aome  fixed  principle  or  stend^  ; to  attrak,  as  a j 
: writing  tested  on  such  a day.  In  Metallorgy,  to  re-  j 

I fine  g^  and  rilver,  &c.,  by  the  deatructive  vitii-  1 1 
j fieation  or  ecorificatirm  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

I In  Law  {testis,  a witness,  Lat.),  an  oath  azM  de-  ' 
claration  agrinst  transobstantiatioa,  which  all  offi- 
cers, aril  and  military,  were  obliged  to  take  within 
six  months  of  their  admission.  They  were  also  ‘ 
obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  aooording  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tes^jNiper,  a paper  I 
impngnatcdwhhacbemicalreflgeiit,a8Utmu8,^  ' 
Tbbta,  tcs'ta,  s.  (Latin,  a sbeU.)  In  Botany,  tbo 
integuments  of  a seed.  | 

Testable,  tes'ta-b),  a.  That  may  be  devised  or  ‘ 
given  by  will  or  testament ; capable  of  bearing  | 
witness ; that  may  be  tested. 

Tbstacba,  tes-ta'ee-a,  s.  (testa,  a shell,  Lat.)  Those  ’ 
Mollosca  which  secrete  a shelL  The  Testaoea  differ  ; 
Imm  the  Crustacea;  the  calcareous  part  of  the  i 
shells  of  the  fbnner  being  carbonate  of  lime,  and  i 
of  the  latter  phosphate  of  lime.  The  Testaces  also  I 
retain  their  shells  during  life,  whereas  the  Crus-  | 
tacee  cast  them  periodically.  | 

Testacbx.,  tee'ta-^,  s.  A Uttle  shell — See  Testa-  I 
cells.  I 

Tbbtacella,  tes-ta-sella,  «.  A genus  of  Slugs,  ‘ 
having  the  mantle  very  small,  and  placed  at  ^e  ) 
body;  shell  smsll:  Family,  Helicidib 
Tebtacboorabbt.)  i 

Tebtaceoloot.  > ~See  Testacology.  j 

Testaloqt.  > I 

Tkbtaceocb,  tes-ta'ahus,  a.  {ttstneeiu,  from  teste,  j 
a shell,  Lat)  Pertaioing  to  shelb ; consisting  of  a I 
ahclt,  or  having  a hard  calcareous  shell,  as  the  * 
testaceous  or  shelly  Molhisco.  I 

Tebtacoloot,  tes-ta-k>«ro-jc,  $.  (teste,  end  h^ot^  ! 
a disconrso,  Gr.)  The  natural  history  of  shells ; i 
conchology. — A inodi-rn  word.  | 

Testament,  tcs'ta-ment, «.  (teate/aenfum,  Lat)  A 'j 
solemn  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by  which 
a person  declares  liis  will  as  to  the  disposal  uf  his 
estate  and  effects  after  his  death ; otherwuo  called 
a wilL  Old  and  Sew  Te^amesUs^  the  tsvu  gicat 
collections  of  canonical  books  recognised  by  the  r 
Christian  church.  The  name  is  equivalent  to  covo-  > 
nant;  and  in  our  use  of  it  we  apply  it  to  the  looks  ;i 


TESTAMEKTAJT— TISTIMONY.  TESTIMESS-TETAOTS.  | 

' which  «onUin  tht  old  And  n«w  diipcoaationB, 

thAt  bj  Mowa  And  the  Propb«tA,  Aod  thnt  of  Jaada 
Christ 

TESTAMEJCTAnr,  tes-tA-ment'A-re,  a,  (tostoAsswIa- 
Wma,  Lat.)  Pertaioing  to  a will,  or  to  wills;  be- 
queathed bj  with  Tt$tammtarjf  ptardtatiy  the 
guardiin  of  a minor,  Appointed  bj  the  deed  or  will 
of  the  father  ontU  the  c^ild  eomes  of  age. 

TssTAMBifTATiON,  tes-tA-mea-ta'shon,  s.  The  act 
II  or  power  of  giving  bj  will. 

1 67  this  law  the  liffht  of  la  takeo  awajr, 

the  tnferler  tenures  bad  alwaja  etdojred. — Burke. 

Tkstatb,  tee'tate,  a.  Having  and  left  a will. 

—Seldom  used. 

1 Testatiox,  tes-ta'shon,  s.  {teeiatiOf  Lat)  A wit- 
neeeing  or  witiiesa. 

I Testator,  tes-ta'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  A man  who  maka 
a will,  and  leaves  it  at  death. 

: Tbstatrix,  tes-ta'triks,  s.  The  femimne  of  testa- 
tor : a woman  who  makes  a will,  and  learee  it  at 
death. 

Tester,  teet'nr,  a.  (tete,  a be-od,  Fr.)  The  top- 
covering  for  a bed,  conriating  of  some  kinda  of 
cloth,  supported  bj  the  bed-poets ; an  old  French 
eoin  of  toe  ralue  of  about  sixpeooe  aterUng.— See 
Testem. 

Testerr,  test'em,a  (see  Tester.)  A sixpence  t— 
s.  a.  to  present  with  sixpence,  bj  waj  of  pun.— 
Oheolete. 

1 thank  you,  ywi  here  tteuned  me.— Asha 

TssTtCLR,  tes-teld,  «.  (fraricu/us,  Lat.  Uteiallj,  a 
hard  mass,  like  Mato,  a little  shell,  Lst.)  One  of 
the  two  seminal  secreting  glands  in  males  of  the 
MtmmaluL 

Testiculatb,  tes-tik'o-late,  a.  In  Boianj,  shaped 
like  a testiele. 

1 Testification,  tes-te-fe-ka'shnn,  #.  The  sot  of 
teetifying,  or  giving  testimony  or  evidence. 

Testificator,  tee'te-fe-kay-tur,  a.  One  who  bears 
witness  or  gives  evidence. 

Tbstifirr,  tes'te-fl-ur,  a.  One  who  testitles,  gtvee 
j teetiinony,  or  bears  witness  to  prove  anything. 

Testift,  ttt'to-fl,  9.  n,  {WjtiJfcer^  Lat.  lesh/Coor, 
Span.  tasfi)SMre,  ItaL)  To  make  e sokmn  de- 
daratkm,  verbal  or  written,  to  eetebliah  some  ftet ; 
to  give  teetimony  Ibr  the  purpose  of  ooemmoioat- 
1 ing  to  others  a Imowledge  of  something  not  known 
to  them  ; to  beer  witness  for  or  again.'^t ; 

1 0 Israel,  1 will  Uetify  against  thee. — 1. 7. 

Ts  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Qod.—^«la  XX.  M. 

to  publish  and  declare  freely,  as  feaf/^^p  repent- 
ance towards  God.— Aefs  xx.  In  Law,  to  make 
a solemn  declaration  under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of 
establisliittg  or  making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a 
1 court ; to  give  testimony  to  a catue  depending  be- 
fore a tribnnal ; — v.  ci.  to  affirm  or  declare  solemnly, 
for  toe  purpose  of  estabUahing  or  proving  some 

Testily,  tes'te-Ie,  Fretfully;  peevishly;  with 

1 petulence. 

Testimonial,  tes-te-mo'ne-al,  #.  A writing  or 
certificate  of  one’s  character  or  good  oondoct ; a 
mark  of  respect  bestowed  in  way  gift,  or  in  com- 
; memoration  of  w<wth. 

Testimony,  tca'te-mun-e,  a.  (tearimonMm,  Lat.)  A 
solemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  made  for  the 
porpoee  of  establishing  or  proving  some  fact; 
affirmation ; declaration ; witness. 

Fhftke  off  the  dusk  of  your  feet  for  a ieetiaumu  agatnat 
|:  them.— iCsrh  ^ 

- 

In  Scripture,  the  tables  or  book  of  tot  law ; 1 

Tboa  ihalt  put  into  tlm  ark  the  tesrinoair  which  1 ehall 
give  ttMe.— £cod.  xxv. 

the  scripturea,  or  laws  and  preoepta  of  God; 

The  icMmcary  of  the  Lord  Is  sure,  making  wise  tlie 
atmple. — ik.  xix.  ! 

tost  which  is  oquivalcnt  to  s declaratian ; a maid-  i 
festation  j 

Sacriftces  were  appointed  by  God  for  a laMiRNNiF  of  hb  • 
hatred  of  »in. — Clark.  J 

evidence  soggeated  to  the  mind,  as  the  testimony  : 
of  conscience ; open  profession ; confirmation  ; at-  ! 
tesdaikm; 

Thou  for  the  teetiwmji  of  truth  bast  borne  | 

Unlvorsal  reproach.— 

— r.  0.  to  witneea. — Obsolete.  ! 

him  be  but  taitutcnifd  to  hit  own  biingtags  forth, 
and  be  ihall  appear  a aeholar,  a stateemaa,  and  a sddier- 
—Skaka.  { 

Tbstiness,  tes'te-nea,  a.  Fretfulnees;  peevishneH;  1 

petnlance. 

TVfSuwM  is  a dtiiwattSan  or  aptoses  to  be  ogry.— 

Leekt. 

Tbetino,  totting,  a.  In  IfrtsUiirgy,  the  operatieB 
of  refining  gold  and  silver  by  means  of  lead  npon  1 
a vessel,  called  a test  or  aiipoL  By  thb  process,  ' 
the  extraneous  matter  is  vi^ed,  scarified,  or  dc-  i 
stroyed,  and  the  metal  left  pure. 

Tkstoon,  tea-toon',  a.  A sUver  coin  of  Italy  and 
Portugal,  worth  abont  two  or  three  paoli,  or  abont 
la.  fid.  sterling.  At  Lisbon,  the  tmtoon  is  valued, 
as  a money  of  account,  tA  100  roes,  equal  to  aboot 
6d.  sterling. 

Testitdinal,  tee-tu'de-nal,  a.  (fesristfo,  u tortoise, 
Gr.)  Pertjuniug  to  the  tortoise,  or  resembling  iL 
Testudinata. — ^ Teetndinidie. 

Tssttdineous,  tes-tu-din'e-na, «.  Keaenbling  the 
shell  of  a tortoMS. 

TBSTUDnfii>.w,  tes-tn-dm'e-de.  a.  The  Land-tor-  ' 
tmsee,  a ftmiJy  of  Chelonian  reptilea,  of  which  the  1 
genus  Testudo  ia  the  type, 

Tmtudo,  tee'ta-do, «.  (Latin,  a tortoise.)  A genus  , 
of  Land-tostoisee,  characterised  by  the  sternum  | 
bring  immovsble  in  all  its  parta,  and  consisting  ol 
eleven  or  twelve  divisioiM;  toe  feet  with  five  toes; 
toe  posterior  with  only  four  claws.  In  Antiquity,  ; 
a military  oontrivanoe  adopted  by  the  Greeks  end  ' 
Romans,  principally  m atta^ing  walls  and  fortified 
placca.  It  was  formed  by  a b^y  of  troops  bold- 
ing their  shields  above  their  beads,  so  as  to  ovcri.ip 
one  another,  and  form  a kind  of  penthouse,  which 
threw  off  the  missiles  of  the  enemy  while  the  as- 
sailants were  approaching  the  walls.  In  Pathology,  ' 
a broad  soft  tumour  between  the  skull  and  the  ' 
akin ; called  also  h^pa,  or  moie,  as  resembling  the 
Bubterrunean  windings  of  the  tortoiaa  or  mole.  | 

Tbstt,  tes'te,  a.  (from  feife,  tete,  the  head,  Fr.) 

Fretful ; peevish ; petulent ; easily  irritated.  ; 

Tetanic,  tet'a-nik,  a.  Connected  with  or  anffering  j 
fiom  t^nna. 

Tetanocera,  to-tw-Doa'er-a,  «.  (te/tmao,  I stretch, 
and  leros,  a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects:  Family,  Musddia. 

Tetanops,  to'tan-ops,  s.  (fetoMO,  1 stretch  or  strain, 
and  ops,  toe  eye,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  in-  { 
sects : Family,  Musddie. 

Tetanus,  tet'a-nua,  «.  (fotonoo,  1 stretch,  Or.)  In  1 
Pathology,  oontrsetkm  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  attended  with  tension  and  rigidi^  of  the  I 
parts  a&ctod.  Itsvarieriesaiw,rrMSNM,ortoci9e(f-  : 
/aw— tetanus,  in  which  all  the  body  beoomes  ri^  t 
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TKTARTO-PBlaMATlO— TETRADACTYLOtlS.  TETRADACTTLUS— TETRAGONUCEJL 


I Emproitkotanut^  in  which  th*  boiy  {■  bent  for- 
wanl : Ophitthoitmv»y  in  whioh  the  (nnecle*  of  the 
back  nre  cbieBj  affected : /^ettroalAofainw,  in  which 
the  bod;  ia  drawn  to  one  side.  Tetatm*  is  also  dis- 
tinguished into  acate  and  chronic,  scooiding  to  its 
intoDsitjr,  the  fomer  being  exosediugl;  dangerous 
and  gencraUj  fatal ; into  traumatic,  arising  from  , 
woui^  ( and  idiopathic,  from  rarious  causea. 

TETaSTO-PSiSMATic,  tet-dr’to-pris-iDatlk,  a.  (M- 
ortos,  fourth,  Gr.  and  prtmoffr.)  In  Aliueral^;, 
ooe-fburth  prismatic  $ applied  to  ri)ombic  prisms. 

T»tcht. — See  Techy. 

T£TE,  tate,  s.  (Freo^  tha  head.)  False  hair;  a 
kind  of  cap  or  wig  worn  by  ladka.  TWe-o-tete, 
(French,)  head  to  headi  cheek  by  jowl  | cImo 
oonfabolation.  TeU-du-pont^  in  Fortifioatioiif  a 
work  that  defends  the  bead  a bridge. 

: TmiER,  tetb'ur,  s.  A rope  or  chain  by  wliich  a 

I I beast  is  confined  for  feeding  within  certain  limits ; 

I — e.  o.  to  ocmfioe  a beast  with  a tether, —written 
j also  tedder. 

' Tethtdaws,  tetiiVdans,  e.  A family  of  Nudi- 
I bnuvcbiate  Molluiea,  c£  which  Tethys  ia  the 
- »7P^ 

Tethts,  tctftls,  a.  In  Mythology,  tha  greateat  of 
I the  sea  deiti^  wife  of  Ocean  us,  and  dangler 

1 of  Uranus  and  Ternu  In  a genua  of 

KudibrancbUte  Gasteropoda,  oharacterised  by  bar- 
‘ ing  tM'o  rows  of  branctun  along  the  back  in  the 
form  of  tufrs. 

Tetilla,  te-tilla,  9.  (the  Chili  name  of  the  plant.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Franooeoem. 

Tetbabrahcuiata,  tet-ia-braog-ke-a'ta,  s.  (Mra, 
four,  and  bronchia.,  gills,  Gr.)  The  name  given 
by  I^fesaor  Owen  to  his  second  order  of  the  class 
Cephalopoda,  including  the  families  NautUkhe  and 
( Ammonilidm. 

I Tbtrabramchiate,  tet-ra-brang'ke-ate,  a.  Hav- 
ing four  branchuo ; belonging  to  the  Tetrabran- 
cfaiata. 

*1  TsTBACArLOXMH,  tet-ra-kawlo-don.  s.  An  ex- 
I'  tinct  Mammal,  allied  to  the  Mastodon,  found  in 
strata  of  tha  Miocene  period,  at  Eppbeeheun  in 
Gennany. 

Tbtragera,  te-trasVra,  s.  (Isfro,  four,  nod  henu, 

I a hom,  Gr.  because  of  tlie  fotir  capeules,  whidi  are 
recun*^  like  so  many  horns.)  A genus  of  plants : 

I Order,  Dilleniacea*.  j 

1 TSTBACBRAa,  te-tras  e-ras,  s.  (tefro,  four,  and  Ivros, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A generic  name  propoMd  by  Dr. 

; Leach  for  the  four-homed  antelope. 

Tbtracuord,  tet^ra-kawid,  s.  {ktm  and  (Aord.) 
In  Mu.<«ic,  a concord  oonsUting  of  three  degreea  or 
htten’ais,  and  four  terms  or  sounds : iu  modem 
marie,  commonly  called  a foartk.  The  word,  in 
‘ its  literal  aense,  signifiee  auy  instrument  with  four 
■tringH.  and  was  applied  to  the  lyre  in  ita  primi- 
I tive  fUte. 

ITsTRACiloToKora,  tet-ra-kotVrooB,  o.  (frtro,  and 
femao,  I cut,  Gr.)  la  DoUny,  apfdied  to  a stem 
j that  nmifiee  in  four. 

, Tstbactis,  te-trak'tis,  s.  (tefrw,  four.  Or.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  parts  of  the  flower.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  RanunculaoesB 
I Tetrad,  tet'nd,  s.  (tefm.  Gr.)  The  number  four; 

I a collection  consisting  of  four  thinga. 

I Tetradacttl,  tet-ra-dak'til,  s.  An  anirasl  having 
four  toes. 

I TSTaADACTXL(U;4i»  tot-ca-dak'te-lus,  a.  Having 
four  toea. 


Tbtsadaotti.cs,  tet-n-dak'te-hu,  «.  A genoi  of 
Serpent-lisards : Family,  Sdneoide. 

Tetradbkia,  tet-ra-de'ne-a,  r.  (tetrw,  four,  and 
odea,  a gland,  Gr.  them  being  four  glands  <m  the 
diso  or  receptacle  of  the  AcbeaiR)  A gmma  of 
plants,  nativoa  of  Madagascar. 

Tbtradiapasow,  tet-ra-ui-a-pa^mm,  a.  (feiro,  four, 

Gr.  aod  diapagon.')  In  klutic,  quadruple,  octave, 
or  diapason ; a murical  chord,  otherwise  orilled  a 
quadruple  ei^th,  or  twenty-ninth. 

Tetbadites,  tet'ra-dits^  $.  (frCni,  four,  Or.)  In  I 
Antiquity,  the  name  given  to  children  who  were  ! 
bom  m the  fourth  month.  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, the  name  was  spplietl  to  lUffcrent  sects  of 
iM^ice,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  with  which 
they  regarded  the  number  four;  a designation 
given  to  the  Menicheea  aod  others,  who  believed 
^ Godhead  to  courist  of  fbnr  instead  of  tbise 
persons. 

Tbtradium,  te-tia'da-um,  s.  (Mroriiofi,  quaternary,  { 
Or.  Um  purts  of  flowers  and  fririt  bring  ia  foora.)  j 
A genus  of  plants  t Order,  Rutaoeat. 

Tstbadobon,  tet-ra-do'ron,s.  (Greek.)  Inearient 
Aichitectnre,  a epeciea  of  fa^k  ae^  by  Greek 
bmlders  iu  private  dwellings : it  was  four  pahni 
in  length. 

Tetradraohxa,  tet-ra-drak'ma,  e.  (Mm,  and 
drachme^  a drachma,  Gr.)  An  aorient  rilver  orin 
worth  fbnr  drachmn,  or  three  shillings  sterling. 

Tbtbadtramia,  tet-ra-de-na'me-a,  a (Mro,  fbnr, 
and  dpnamU,  power,  Gr.)  The  fifteenth  clasa  of 
the  sexual  syst^  of  Linnania,  comprehending  eoch 
plants  aa  have  six  stamens,  four  of  whkh  are 
longer  than  the  rest.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
Craciferous  planta 

Tetradtkaxiak,  tet-i»-d»-na"me-an,  a A plant  | 
with  six  stamens,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  | 
the  other  two;— cl  having  six  stamens,  fbnr  of  j 
which  are  longer  than  the  other  t«eo ; bolnngjng  I 
to  the  dam  Tetradynamia  | 

Tetradtramodb,  tei-ra-^Vm«a,sL  In  Botany.  ' 
having  rix  stamena  of  which  two  art  ekeci,  aim  \ 
separated  by  two  pairs  of  longer  onea 

Tetrabterbs,  tst-ra-e'tcr-is,  s.  In  Grade  Chro- 
nriogy,  a cycle  of  four  years,  invented  bf  Solon,  to 
make  the  lunar  year  equal  to  the  solar : this  he 
effected  by  inM^ating  a month  of  twenty-two 
days  St  the  end  of  two  years,  and  another  of 
twenty-three  days  alter  tlw  lapea  of  other  two  j 
yean,  making  in  all  for^-fiva  days,  which  is  the  I 
differrnoa  between  the  Innar  and  aolar  year  riter  | 
an  interval  of  four  years. 

Tetraooh,  tet're-gon,  a.  (Utropono9,  from  Mrw, 
foor,  and  gonia,  an  angle.  Or.)  In  Geomeiiy,  a 
tlgure  having  four  angles,  as  a quadrangle,  square, 
rhombus,  &c. 

Tetragonal,  te-trag'o-nal,  a.  Portaintng  to  a 
tetragon  ; baring  four  angles  or  sides. 

Tetraoonblla,  tet-ra-go-nella,  s.  (from  its  alB- 
saoe  toTetra^ia.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Tetragoniues. 

Ti'.traoomia,  tet-ra-go'ne-a,  s.  (te/ro,  four,  and 
pomo,  an  angle.  Or.  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit) 
New  Zealand  S{wacb,  a genus  of  plants  t Order, 
Tetragon  iacece. 

Tetragoniacbjs,  tet-ra-go-oa-a'ae-a,s.(<r/r<v;oii<a, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  plants, 
separated  1^  Lindley  from  MesambryacesB  or 
Ficaidam,  from  the  petals  briog  absent  in  the 
flowers. 

m 


Diritized 


TETBAGONISM— TETRANDER. 


TETRANDBIA— TETRAPNEUMONES. 


TsntAOOViBM,  tet'rm-gon>ixm,  $.  Theqaadrmture 
i of  the  circle. 

; Tetraoonobdlus,  tet-r»>go-nob'u-liui,  «.  (tetray 
four,  ffonioy  an  engir,  and  lobo4,  Or.  in  reference 
I to  the  legumea,  which  are  famished  with  four 
I wings  or  angles.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : 
t Suborder,  Hapilionace.'U. 

Trtraoomodbucs,  tet-ra-go-nod'er-us,  a.  (tefni, 
and  derr,  the  throat,  Gr.)  A genus  of 
Coleopterou:^  insects : Familr,  Carabidx. 

I TsTRAGONOLEris,  tet-ra-go-nore-pis,  s.  (fe/ro, 
four,  an  angle,  and  lepUy  a scale,  Gr.)  A 

! genus  of  fossil  6ab^  found  in  the  Lias  fbrmatiou 
i'  uf  Derooshire. 

i TBTRAOONOi'TERUt,  tet-ra-go-nop'ter-us,  s.  (te^ro, 
pottia,  and  ptenm,  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  , 
j tishes:  Fainllj,  SaJmonidw.  ' 

I TeruAOCNOTUECA,  tet-ni>go-no-/J^'’ka,  s.  (Mro, 

I I four,  ifoni ',  an  angle,  and  thfke,  a cover  or  cap- 
sule, Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  four  angles  of  the 

I grains.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants:  Sub- 
I order,  Tuboliflone. 

: Tbtraoonl'UUS,  tet-ra-go-ou'ma,  s.  (tefrti,  four, 
gonioy  an  angle,  and  ottro,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Babes : Family,  Zeidss. 

' Tetraomatiia,  tet-ra-na'Ma,  s.  (tetm,  four,  and 
I ffmuAoty  a jaw,  Lai.)  A genus  of  Spiders : Fa> 
mil/,  Arai]oid». 

I TErBAOBASi.M ATION,  tet-ra-gnm-ma'shun,  s.  (Mro, 

four,  and  TrrmwNo,  a letter,  Gr.)  In  Antiquit/, 
the  name  of  the  mystic  number  foor,  which  was 
often  symbolised  to  represent  the  Deity,  whose 

II  name  was  expressed  in  several  languages  by  four 

I letters,— as  in  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Per> 

! sian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

I Tbtraoyn,  tet'ra-jin,  ».  (telra,  four,  and  pyie,  a 
female,  Gr.)  A plant  having  four  stylea. 

, Tetraoyni  a,  tet-ra-jin'e-a,  t.  (tetro,  four,  and 

a female,  Gr.)  The  designation  of  several  or^rs 
j in  the  sex  i»l  system  of  linnieus,  comprising  plants 
which  bav  e four  pUtils  or  female  organa. 

\ Tstkaoykian,  tet-ra-jinVan,>  a.  Having  four 
’ Tetragyhous,  te-trajV-nus,  / styles. 

Tbtrahbdrok,  tet-ra-he'dron,  s.  (tetra,  four,  and 
Aeira,  a side,  Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a figure  coro- 
prebended  under  four  equilateral  and  equal  tri- 
{ angles ; oue  of  the  r^ular  platouic  bodies  of  that 
i figure, 

I TRTRAHRXAnSDEAL,  tet-rs-hex-a-he'dral,  a.  (tetrOy 
four,  Gr.  and  hexakedral.)  In  Crystalography, 

I exhibttiog  four  ranges  of  faces,  one  i^re  snotber, 
each  range  containing  six  faces. 

Tbtbalasmis,  tet-ra-las'mis,  t.  A genus  of  Cirri- 
peda,  with  four  valves  surrounding  the  aperture, 
placed  by  Cuvier  between  Otiou  and  Balanus. 

Tetralogy.— Sec  Tetraology. 

Tetramelis,  te-tram'e-lia,  s.  A genus  of  plants: 

I Order,  Datiacacew. 

! Tbtbambria,  tct-ra-me're-a,  t.  {tetroy  four,  and 

i|  Merton,  sutHlivision,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  nature 

I of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cioobo- 
I naoe«. 

Tetramerous,  te-tram'er-us,  a.  (tetra,  and  meroe, 
j a part,  Gr.)  Divided  into  four  pieces  or  articola- 
1 1 tions,  as  the  Utramerout  Coleoptera. 

Tetrametrr,  te-tram'e-tur,  e.  four,  and 

1 1 measure,  Gr.)  In  aucient  Poetry,  an 

uunbio  verse,  confuting  of  four  feet. 

I Tetblander,  to-trao'dar,  $.  (Wro,  four,  and  oner, 
a male,  Gr.)  A plant  baring  four  stamens. 


Tetramdria,  te-tran'dre-a,  t.{teimy  four,  andmier, 
a male.  Or.)  The  fourth  class  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  Unmeus,  comprehending  such  plants  as 
have  four  stamens  or  male  organs. 

Tetraitdriam,  tet-ran'dre-an,V  a.  In  Botany,  btv- 
Tetrandrol’s,  tet-ran'dnis,  / ing  four  stamens. 
Tbtrahtiibka,  tet-ran-Me'ra,  $.  (te/nr,  four,  and 
anlAero,  an  anther,  Gr.)  A genus  ef  plants: 
Order,  Lauracem. 

Tetbao,  tel'ra-o.  a.  (Latin,  a bustard.)  The  Grouse, 
a genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  restricted  by  Latham 
to  those  birds  of  the  Gallinaeer,  the  feet  of  which 
an  covered  with  feathers,  and  are  without  spurs. 
Tetraodina,  tet-ra-o-di'ne,  §.  A subfamily  of 
fisbes,  the  bodies  of  which  are  slightly  scabroaa,  | 
or  defended  only  by  short  prickles,  more  conspicu- 
ous on  the  lower  part ; belly  capable  of  being  in- 
flated : jaws  sharp  and  cutting,  each  divided  into 
the  appearance  two  teeth. 

Tetraodor,  tet-ra'o-don,  s.  (tetro,  four,  and  odou$y 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:'  Type  of  the  ] 
subfamily  Tetraodinx.  j 

Tbtraooallus,  tet-ra-o-gal'Ins,  s.  (teirao,  and 
paUvM,  a cock,  lati.)  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray’s  name  for 
a genus  of  birds  in  the  subfamily  Lopborinx,  and 
family  ITiasiaoidx. 

Tetraoloot,  tet-ra-oKo-je,  i.  (te^ro,  and  logo$y  a 
discourse,  Gr. ) In  Antiquity,  the  name  given  to 
the  coUectioo  of  four  dramatic  compositions,  which  | 
was  brought  forward  for  exhibition  at  Athens,  by 
oompetHors  for  scenic  honour.  It  consisted  ci 
three  tragedies  and  a satire,  of  which  the  only  | 
example  left  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 
Tetraorid,  tet-rn-o'nid,  s.  A bird  of  the  family  : 
TetraonidK. 

Tbtraorid4C,  te-tra-on'e-de,  $.  A family  of  birds,  j 
comprehending  the  various  species  of  grouse,  par-  | 
tridges,  quails,  and  tinamus. 

TETRAOR1R.K,  tet-ra-o-iii'ne,  f.  A subfamily  of 
the  Tetraonidse,  oomprehemliiig  the  genera  Tetrao,  ^ 
Lyenrus,  Bonassa,  Centrocercus,  and  Lagopns  of 
authors.  ^ 

Tetraomtx,  tct-ra-ou'iks,  s.  (fftroy  four,  and  onyr,  ' 
a claw,  Gr. ) A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  * 
Family,  Caiitharids*.  j 

Tetraopua,  te-tra'o-pus,  s.  (fetra,  four,  and  pO¥$,  ' 
a foot,  Ur.)  A genus  uf  Coleopterous  insects : i 
Family,  Longicomvs. 

Tetrapbltis,  tet-ra-pertis,  s.  (tttrOy  foor,  and 
ptlUy  a buckler,  Gr.)  A genus  o(  phmts:  Order,  | 
Orchidacex.  i 

TETRApETALOua,  tet-ra-pst'a-lus,  a.  four,  ' 

and  pelalotty  a petal,  Gr.)  Having  four  petals.  ; 
Tetrapharm ACOR,  tet-rs-fJr'ma-kon,  «.  (tefro,  i 
and  phannaxity  medical  treatment,  Gr.)  An  oint-  j 
meat  composed  of  four  remedies ; via.  wax,  reain, 
lard,  and  pitch. 

Tetraphis,  tet'ra-fis.  s.  (fe^ro,  four,  from  the  plants 
haring  four  teeth,  and  ojtkuy  a serpent,  Gr.)  A ; 
genus  of  inou  plants:  Order,  Bryoeex.  i 

XETHAPiiYLLOt:*,  t«-traf  1Mu.a,  o.  (/efm,  four,  snd  j 
pkjtUrmy  a leaf,  Gr.)  Having  four  leaves ; oon-  1 1 
sisting  of  four  distinct  lenm  or  leaflets.  1 1 

Tftkapla,  tet'rap-la,  #.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  j 
the  name  of  a Bible  arranged  in  four  columns, 
consisting  of  four  diflerent  Greek  versions;  via.  J 
tboM  of  the  beptnagiut,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  | 
Theodosian.  : | 

Tetraprevkores,  tet-tra-nu'mo-niis  \ - il 

Tetrapreumuriara,  tet-tra-nu-mo  ue-ans,  f | 


DiO!!;?c<i  by  Cocjgic 


TETBAPOD— TETBASTYLE. 


ji  (Mro,  four,  and  a lung,  Gr.)  A Motion 

of  the  Aranciide,  or  S|ttders,  characterucd  b/ having 
|!  four  pulmoiiafy  sacs. 

’ Tetrapod,  tet'ra-pod,  «.  (tetrot  foar,  and  potu,  a 
Ij  foot,  Gr.)  Some  as  qundnipe^ 

I TstRAPoaoir,  tet-ra-po'gon,  (<e<ra,  four,  and pogon^ 

* a beard,  Gr.)  A genua  of  curious  annual  plants: 

Order,  Gratninaccte. 

I Tetrapolooy,  tet>ra>poro-je,  t A trcatiu  on 
quadrupeds. 

I Trtrapoma,  tet*ra>po"ma,  a.  (Mra^  four,  and 
jxma^  a cover,  Gr.  the  capsule  being  four>vulved.) 
A genus  of  Cruciferous  plants:  Suborder,  Pleu> 
rorhUec. 

I Tstraptbra,  ts-trap'ter>a,  ) s.  (Mro,  four, 

Tetraptebaiis,  te>trap'ter-ana,  ) and  p^eron,  a 
wing,  Gr.)  A name  applied  bj  some  entomolo- 
gists to  such  insects  as  have  four  wings,  and  which 
I thus  coDslitata  an  eatenuve  primary  division  of 
j I the  class. 

Tetrapteris,  ts-trap'ter-is,  s.  (tetm,  four,  and 
pttroHy  a wing,  Gr.  In  allusion  to  the  carpels  being 
each  expanded  in  four  wioga.)  A genus  of  plants: 

I Order,  Malpighiacea). 

‘ Tetraptbrocs,  te-trap'tcr-os,  a.  Haring  fbor 
wings. 

' Tetraptbbcs,  te-trap'ter-us,  s.  (tetro,  four,  and 
ptenMy  a wing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sword-fishes,  tho 
bodj  of  whicli  is  nearly  cylindrical ; the  snout 

II  narrow ; ventral  fioa,  each  with  a single  ray,  but 

i'  doubly  carinated  on  each  ride;  dor^  fin  very 

long;  falcate  near  the  head;  eyes  large:  Family, 

I Sc^beridse.  Also,  a genus  of  fossil  ^es,  fomid 
I in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata. 

Tktraptote,  to-trap'tote,  a.  (tetra,  four,  ptotu^ 
case,  Gr.)  In  Grammar,  a noun  which  has  four 
cases  only. 

Tstraqubteous,  tet<a-kwe'trus,  a.  Haring  fonr 
angles  or  sides. 

Tetbabcb,  te'trdrk,  s.  (Mro,  four,  and  crcAe,  rule, 
Gr.)  A Boman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province;  a subordinate  prince.  In  time,  this 
word  became  to  denote  any  petty  king  or  aove- 
teign. 

Tetrarchatb,  tet'rdr-kayt,  \ a.  The  fourth  part 

TsTRABCirr,  tet'rdr-ke,  } of  a provuioe,  placed 
under  the  government  of  a tetrarcb. 

TETRABCI11CA.L,  tet-rdrlce-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
tetrarchy. 

XSTRARHTiicHUS,  tet-rs-iinglraa,  a.  four, 

and  rA^ncAoa,  a snout,  Gr.)  A genns  of  Entosoa: 
Family,  Tcnioldea. 

: TETBAS£PAiA)t’s,  tct-ra-M'pa-lus,  a.  Haring  fonr 
sepals. 

I Tetrabohus,  tet-ra-so'mos,  a.  (le/ro,  and  aoaie, 
j the  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  6sbea,  belongiog  to  the 
subfamily  Ostrarinv,  the  body  of  which  is  qusd- 
rangnlar,  and  armed  with  spines  on  the  back  and 
belly : Family,  Balistide. 

Tetraspaston,  tet-ras-pasXun,  a.  (from  tetra^ 

\ four,  and  jpoo,  1 puU,  Gr.)  In  llecbanka,  a ma- 
chine in  which  fonr  pulleys  all  act  together. 

Tstraspersiocs,  tet-ra-eper'mua,  a.  (teAno,  four, 
and  apemui,  a seed,  Gr.)  Four-eeede^ 

Tetrastich,  tet'ra-stik,  a.  {ittra^  four,  and  aricAoa, 
a verse,  Gr.)  A stanaa,  epigram,  or  poem,  con- 
sisting of  four  verses* 

Tstrasttlb,  tet'rs-stile,  a.  (te/ro,  fonr,  and 
a oolninn,  Gr.)  In  Arcbitectore,  a building  hav- 
ing four  eolomna  in  front. 


TETRASYLLABIC— TEUTHYS. 


Tbtrastlladxc,  tet-ra-sU-abIk,  \ a.  Coo- 
TbTRA8TLLABiCAL,  tet-ra-sU-ab'e-ksl,/  sisting  of  I 
fonr  syllables. 

Tetrasyllable,  tet-ra-sU'a-bl,  a.  (/ctra,  four,  Gr. 

aiid  ijfUtMe.)  A word  of  four  syllables. 
Tetbatichtuys,  tet-ra-tik'/Ais,  a.  (tetm,  four,  and 
iehUofa,  a 6sh,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fossil  fishes,  found 
in  the  isle  of  Sbeppey. 

Tetratoma,  te-trat'o-ma,  a.  (fetro,  four,  and  Come, 
on  incision,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : * 
Family,  Taxi  come*.  j 

Tetrazyoia,  tet-m-se^e-a,  a.  (tetra^  four,  and  ' 
syoke,  in  reference  to  the  quaternary  number 
of  tho  parts  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : | 
Order,  Melsstomaoeas. 

Tetric,  tet'rik,  ^ 0.  (tftricu$,  Lat.)  Fn>- 
Tetrical,  tet're-kal,  > wai^;  penerse:  harsh;  : 
TetricoCS,  tet're-kus,)  sour;  raj:ged. — Obsolete.  ' 
In  this  tbe  Uirieal  bossa  findinghim  to  excel,  gave  him 
as  a rare  gift  to  $ol3rman.— /CmM's  Hia.  0/  Ou  Tmn.  \ 

In  a thick  and  cloudy  air,  men  are  utrk  and  peevish. — 1 
ihirton's  Altai,  of  MtL  j 

TrtricalresS,  tet're-kal-nes,  \ a*  Frowardneas;  j 
Tetbicitt,  te-tria'e-te,  / perverseness.— > ' 

Kot  in  use. 

Tktrix,  tc'triks,  a.  A genua  of  Orthopterous  in- 
sects of  (he  locust  kind : Family,  Saltatoria. 
Tetter,  tet'tur,  a.  (/e^,  (eter,  Sax.)  In  Palliology,  ; 
a vague  name  for  an  eruptive  disease  of  the  skin  : | 
it  has  been  used  as  ^uonymoos  with  tcailj  but  ' 

I its  proper  meaning  is  htrpts, — which  see  a.  ' 

I to  aflect  with  tbe  disease  called  Mter.  I 

I Tetter-berry,  tet'ter-berire,  a.  One  of  the  names  ' 

I of  the  plant  Bryony;  called  also  white  bryony,  < 
wild  bops,  wild  vine,  &c. 

, Tettioes,  tet’e-jes,  a.  (Greek,  grasshoppers.)  In  , 
Greek  Antiquity,  a name  assumed  by  the  Atbe-  j 
nians,  in  allusioa  to  the  boast  that  they  were  pro-  I 
duced  from  the  soil  which  they  inhabited : in  \ 
conformity  with  this  belief,  they  were  often  styled 
earth-born,  and  wore  golden  graseboppers  in  their  1 
hair.  I 

Tbttiooketra,  tet-te-gonWra,  a.  (from  TetU-  j 
gonia,  a kind  of  grasshopper,  Lai.)  A genus  of 
Hemipterous  insects : Family,  Cyc^de. 
Tbttiooria,  tet-te-go'ne-a,  a.  (Greek,  a small  in- 
sect of  the  grasshopper  kind.)  A genus  of  Hemip- 
tenms  insects : Family,  Cyeadida. 

TETTiooiriDES,  tet-te-gon'e-dis,  a.  (Uttigonia^  one  . 
of  the  genera.)  The  Grasshoppers,  a family  of 
Hemipterous  insecU;  saine  as  tbe  Cycadidi^ — 
which  see. 

Tel’ORIUH,  tulcre-mn,  a.  (from  Tencer,  the  son  of 
Scamaiider,  and  father-in-law  of  Dardanns,  Ung 
of  Troy.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Lamiacem. 
Teutatics,  tu-ta'tes,  a.  In  Mythology,  a Celtic 
divinity,  to  whom  Roman  writers  have  given  some  : 
of  the  attributes  of  their  Mercury,  enomerated  by  1 
Lucan  among  the  gods  of  tho  Gauls.  | 

TEirrHYD.£,  tu'tAe-de,  a.  (tevlApa,  a calamary,  Gr.)  >1 
Teutbidiana,  a family  of  Dibrancbiate  Cephalopoda, 
of  wliich  tbe  calamary,  Loligo  vulgaris,  is  the  type. 

It  consists  of  the  following  genera : Sepioteuthia, 
Loligo,  Onycboleuthis,  Sepiola,  Kosua,  Loligoptia, 
and  Cranchia. 

Tbuthtb,  tu'tAis,  a.  A genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to 
tbe  subfamily  Acanthurioie,  the  bodies  of  which 
have  a coriaceous  or  granulated  skin,  often  mtrieed 
with  vertical  or  longitudinal  carinated  lines : Family, 
Coryphenida. 
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TUETONIC— TEXrUART. 


TETTULARtA^THALASStKlAKS. 


I Tuetohic,  tu-ton'ikf  a,  (tfaiton,  from  thu  or  A>, 

I ' wbicb  originally  r«pruent«d  actirity  of  liriag,  pro- 
I creating,  &c.— >hence,  Dieu^  Dfut,  God,  father, 
Douriaher.)  Belonging  to  the  Teutones,  a race 
whicli  appean  originally  to  bare  emigrated  6om 
Aaia  into  Eorope  at  different  periods  ttnknown  to 
biftory.  In  the  days  of  Julias  Csesar,  Northen) 
Germany,  Holland,  Belginm,  and  a part  of  the 
eonotriea  on  the  middle  Rhine,  appear  to  bare 
boon  inhabited  by  Teutonic  nations  belonging  to  the 
northern,  or  now  Saxon  branch.  Tm/tome  order, 
a miliCarj  mligioua  order  of  kniglita,  established 
towards  the  cIm  of  tbo  twelfth  contoiy,  in  ioii- 
Ution  of  tbo  Templars  or  Hospitalers.  It  was 
composed  principnlly  of  Germans,  who  maiche<l 
into  (he  Holy  Land  during  (be  Crusades,  and  was 
esUbliabed  in  that  country  for  charitable  purposes. 

Txw,  to,  V.  a,  (tosrwni,  Sax.)  To  work  ; to  aoften ; 
to  tcaaey  as,  to  tew  hemp<— a naval  tsnn  ; 

Do  not  anger  them, 

But  go  Id  quietly,  sod  slip  In  softly; 

They  will  so  few  you  elw.— Auk.  and  Flet 
— a.  material  of  anything;  an  iron  chain. — Ob* 
solete. 

Tbwel,  tu'el,  ) a.  (hfyaif,  Fr.)  The  tnyo  or 

Tewiron,  tul-nm,  > orihee  through  which  a blast 
or  strong  current  of  rir  is  drawn  into  forge  or  other 
furnaces. 

Tsw-taw,  tn'taw,  v.  o.  To  beat ; to  break. — Obso- 
lete or  local 

The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pIMino,  breakJnc, 

and  tew-inwiMff  of  hemp  and  flax,  Ls  a particular  bnainrsa. 

’—Mortimer. 

Tbxav,  teka'sn,  a.  Belonging  to  or  prodoeed  in 
the  stats  of  Texas  in  America. 

, Texiam,  teks'e-ao,  s.  A natire  of  Texas. 

' Text,  tekst,  a.  (texts,  Fr.  from  IszAm,  woven,  Lat.) 

I A diaoouns  or  eempootioo,  on  . which  a note  or 
I oomwentary  it  writtea,  aa,  the  original  text  of  an 
aatbor ; a verse  or  pasMgs  select^  by  a preacher 
I as  a snbjeet  of  discourw ; any  particular  pasaage 
* of  Scripture,  need  aa  an  anthority  for  proof  of  a 
doctrine  ; — o.  o.  to  write  aa  a text. 

A most  roalfelons  slanderer  may  Pmt  (t 
Upon  my  Ibretiesd. — Beau,  emd  FUi. 

Texi’hooky  in  CoUegs,  a riassie  author,  written 
with  wide  spaces  between  tl»e  bnes,  to  give  room 
for  the  abs^atioas  dictated  by  the  proftsaar  or 
lecturer ; also,  a bode  oontaining  the  leadiog  prin- 
ciplea  or  most  important  points  of  a idenca  or 
branch  of  Uaruiog,  arrang^  in  order  for  the  stn- 
danta.  Text^hto^  a la^  baud  in  writing,  so 
called  becaose  it  was  the  practice  to  write  the 
taxt  of  a book  in  a large  hand,  and  ths  notes  in  a 
imaUsr.  Text-man^  a man  ready  iu  the  quotation 
of  textx 

Textile,  teka'tUe,  a.  (textilU,  Lat)  Woven  or 
capable  of  being  woven  s.  that  wl^h  is  or  may 
be  woven. 

Textilia,  tdes-tn'e-a,  sl  A name  given  hj  Hr. 

Swainaoo  to  a eabgeoos  of  Contia. 

Textor,  teka'tor,  a.  A species  of  the  Weaver-birds. 
Tbxtoeial,  teks-to're-al)  a.  Fertaimng  to  wear- 
Textrirb,  teks'trioe,  / iog. 

Textual  teks'tn-al,  a.  Contained  in  the  text. 
Textualist,  tcka'tn-a-Iist,  *1  a.  One  ready  in  eit- 
Textdaust,  teka'tu-«-cist,  > iug  teats  of  Scrip- 

Tbxtuist,  tox'tu-iat,  ) turn. 

Tbxzoalxt,  toks'tu-al-K  Placed  in  the  body 
or  text  of  a book. 

Textca&v,  teks'tu-a-re,  a.  One  well  versed  b the 
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Scriptures,  and  can  readily  quote  texts  a.  con- 
tain^ in  the  text ; eervrng  as  a text  t authorita- 
tive. Among  the  .Tewa,  the  sect  of  Carsitee  or 
Karaites,  were  called  Textuariee,  ftom  thoir  adhe- 
rence to  the  text  of  the  Jewish  Scriptnree. 

Textularia,  toks-ta-la're-s,  t.  (fexfua,  woven,  LeL) 
A genos  of  foenl  Foraminifera. 

Texture,  teks'ture,  a.  from  taro,  I weave, 

Lat.)  The  act  of  weaving;  a web  or  woven  artide; 
the  disposition  or  connection  of  threads;  filaments 
or  other  slender  bodies  interwoven,  as  the  texture 
of  cloth ; the  dispoution  of  the  eoveral  parts  of  a 
body  in  oonnection  with  others,  nr  the  manner  tu 
which  the  constituent  pnrts  are  united.  In  Zoo* 
tomy  and  Pb'totomy,  the  pemliar  airangcment 
of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  comporition  of 
animals  and  plants. 

Tbaboritbs. — See  Taboritee. 

Track,  thak,  a.  (thee,  thae,  Bax.  Moit,  led.) 
Tbat^ — Obsolete  or  local. 

They  wonld  In  henrtes  of  lAodb 
Tbeir  lives  leads.— C’taKar. 

Trais,  Ikala,  a.  (the  name  of  the  eelebrated  eonrteaan 
who  accompanied  Alexander  in  hia  conquests.)  A 
genns  of  Lepidcq>lerous  mseets:  Family,  Papi- 
lionidm. 

Tbalamiflorjb,  (&aI-a-me*flo're,  a.  (thaJemeo,  a 
bridal  chamber,  sod  Jto$,  a flower,  in  allusion  to  the 
parts  of  the  flower  being  inserted  into  the  recep- 
tacle.) A subclass  of  Rxogens,  consisting  of  those 
dicblamydeous  plants,  which  have  the  calyx  con- 
sisting of  many  petals ; the  petals  many,  distinct, 
and  are  with  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  recep- 
tacle, which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  sub* 
claaa  It  contains  all  the  polyasdrous  plants  of 
linnans. 

Thalamita,  Mal-a-mi'ta,  $.  (thelamot,  a bridal 
diamber,  Gr.)  A genus  ^ Braehynrooa  decapod 
Cnutaceans : Family,  Portunidse. 

TBALA1I1T.A,  (Aa-lain'e-te,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Anti- 
quity, the  lowest  of  the  three  classes  of  rowers  in 
an  Athenian  trireme. — See  Thranite. 

TBALAMOi,  (Aal'a-mus,  s.  (thalamoi,  a bed,  Gr.) 
In  Anatomy,  that  part  of  the  brain  from  which 
the  optie  nerves  have  part  of  their  orrgtn.  In  Bo- 
tany, the  pmt  on  which  the  ovary  b seated : the 
succulent  red  eentm  of  a strawbe^,  and  tbs  core 
in  the  Ihut  of  a raspberry,  ais  examples, — some 
botanists  call  it  the  rtceptaefe  of  the  thiit. 

Thalamaiiskii>ji,  (Aal-as-sa-roe'no-ds,  s.  (thaJta- 
seaao,  one  of  the  genera.)  A tribe  or  fi^ly  of 
Annelidea,  allied  to  the  earth-worma.  It  eonahta 
of  the  genera  Thais— wna  and  Stemopus. 

Thalassema,  (Aa-las'se-ma,  §.  (thaiuesios,  marmc. 
Or.)  A genus  of  Eohinodermata,  the  body  of 
wUch  is  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  proboscis  in  the 
form  of  a reflected  lamina  or  spoon. 

Thalaubus,  <Aa-lae'se-ns, «.  (thaheeton,  marine,  or 
belonging  to  the  sea,  Gr.)  A name  gHwo  by  ^ie 
for  one  ^ the  Terns. 

Tbalamiaktucs,  (Aa-laa-se-en'lAos,  s.  (flbaAssrios, 
marine,  end  amtheo,  a flower,  Gr.)  A name  given 
by  Rnppri  for  a genns  of  Actinidw,  with  radiated 
tentacula,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rim- 
mal^oweri, 

ThalaMCDROMA,  (Aa-lae-sM'ro-ma,  t.  (^tastioe, 
marine,  dromaioe,  swift,  Gr.)  A genos  of  tea- 
fowl  bc^nging  to  the  Laridie,  or  Gull  family. 

THALAUndABe,  blal-aa-sinV-ana,  s.  (thafasehta, 
one  0$  the  genera.)  The  Borrowing  Macrora,  a 
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trib«  of  Cnutaceani  of  the  lobster  kind.  It  U 
composed  of  the  genera  Glauculhoo,  CalUanassa, 
Axia,  Gcbla,  and  Tlialinaasa. 

THALABSiorHTTCS,  rAal-as-i'o-fitao,  «.  (thalastic*^ 
marine,  and  phyton^  a plant,  Gr.)  A name  gircn 
b/  Lamooroux  for  the  marine  Algflc,  or  Sea- 
veeda ; the  H vdropbjtes  of  Liugbje. 

Tuala881T25,  lAal-as-gi'tis,  a.  {thalauio*^  marine, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  sea-btrda  belonpng  to  the  La* 
ridie,  or  GuU  family. 

Tualas^oma,  tAul-as-so'ma,  a.  (JhaJoftios^  marine, 
and  aomo,  a body,  Gr.)  A genns  of  iishes  belong* 
ing  to  the  anbfamily  Scarina.',  distinguiolicd  by  tba 
mnzzle  being  suddenly  advanced,  and  the  ventral 
fins  being  longer  than  the  pectorals : Family, 
Chictodonidie. 

TBALaaso&Ma,  Mal-as-sawr^nia,  a.  (tAoZiuator,  ma- 
rine, and  oma,  a bird,  Gr.)  A imme  pven  by 
Eyton  for  one  of  the  ducks,  the  CUngula  of  Smit^ 

Thaler,  thal'ur,  a.  (tAoZerva,  Lat.)  The  German 
spelling  of  dollar. 

Tbaleroi'Haoa,  Mal-er-of'a-^  a.  (tAoZeroa,  foil, 
strong,  and  pHago,  1 eat,  Gr.)  A name  given  by 
Maclcay  to  a family  of  Coleopterous  insects;  same 
as  the  Cetoniidffi  of  other  naturalL'ts. 

TiiALEauriiAQOUS,  t^-er*of'a-gus,  a.  (see  Tlia- 
lerophaga.)  Devouring  much ; pertaining  to  the 
Thalerophaga. 

Thaua,  tAala-SL,  a.  (tWnn,  tlie  blooming  one,  Gr.) 
In  Mythology,  the  muse  who  ia  generally  repurded 
as  the  patroness  of  pastoral  and  comic  poetry : slie 
ia  also  soppoeed  to  preside  over  hnsbandiy  and 
planting.  Thalia  is  represented  leaning  on  a co- 
lumn, with  a mask  in  her  right  band,  and  a shep- 
herd's crook  in  her  led.  In  Botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  so  named  in  honour  of  John  IHudia,  a 
German  physician:  Order,  Murant^urea;. 

Thalectrum,  rAa-lck'tram,  a.  {thtdlo,  1 grow  green, 
Gr.)  Meadow-mc,  % genua  of  plants : Order, 
Ranonculacec. 

TiULLEpca,  lAalVpos,  a.  (jhaUtm^  a shoot,  and 
yxwa,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  MuUosca  allied  to 
Aplysia:  Bobfamily,  Aplyaiao»« 

Thalucera,  tAal-Us'er-a,  a.  {thallos^  a green  shoot, 
and  keros,  a bora,  Gr.)  A genus  of  spiral  Uni- 
Tslvea : Family,  Turbidao. 

Tballite,  Mal'Ute,  a.  {thaUoSy  a green  aboot,  Gr.) 
In  Mineralogy,  a substance  variously  denominated 
by  different  authors : it  is  the  cpidote  of  Hauy,  the 
delphiuite  of  Saoasurc,  and  the  pisUdte  of  Werner. 
It  ocenra  both  cxystalized  and  in  masses.— See 
£|ttdotc. 

TnAl.LlCBCS,  tkal-le-n'ras,  a.  (jhalloi,  a ahoot,  and 
ouro,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genua  of  fiabes,  having  tbe 
general  structure  of  the  genus  CreniUbrus,  but 
having  the  preoperculuni  smooth,  month  moderate, 
with  long  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw:  FamOy, 
Chjctodonidc. 

Tballcr,  tkaHua,  a.  (Latin,  the  middlo  stalk  of  an 
onion.)  In  Botany,  a term  given  to  the  o^sn.*)  of 
regetatiun  of  llveiw'orta,  lichens,  and  seaweeds,  and 
to  tbe  bed  of  fibres,  from  which  many  species  of 
fungi  arise : it  is  regarded  as  a fuaing  or  blending 
together  of  leaf  and  stem. 

TiLASnicz,  Xkam  muz,  a The  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  ciril  year,  answering  to  part  of  Juno  and 
July,  and  including  twenty-nine  days.  In  kfytho- 
logjr,  the  name  under  which  the  Phceniciana  wor- 
shipped Osiria,  or  Adonis. 

Thaichra,  Ckam'oe*!,  a.  (fkosmoa,  a shnib,  Gr.) 

TIB.  n.  6 a 

A genns  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gooil 
Hope : Order,  Brunlace*. 

TuamniDIUM,  Mam-uid'e-um,  a.  (thamno$^  s rod, 
Gr.  in  allusion  to  tlio  appeoraneo  of  the  plants 
under  tbe  microscope.)  A genua  of  Fungi;  Tribe, 
Hymcnomycetea. 

Tuamnoiua,  tAam-noT>c-a,  a.  (thnmm*^  bushes  or 
copse,  and  bios,  life,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  Soxicolinas,  or  Stone-chats : Family, 
SylviadK.  ' 

TiiAM>*ociloBTr8,  Mam-no-kuwr'tua,  a.  (thamnos^ 
a shrub  or  rod,  and  chorio$^  grass,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  plants  : Order,  Bcstinccir. 

TnAMKOPillUM.R,  /kam-no-fc-li'ne,  a.  {thamtw-  • 
pkyZua,  one  of  the  genera.)  The  Bush  .Shrikes,  a j 
subfamily  of  birds  of  the  Leubdo*,  or  Shrikes,  . 
characterized  by  tbo  toes  being  nne<]ual,  the  outer 
connected  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe ; ' 
claws  broad,  and  not  very  aente ; bill  lengthened.  | 
abruptly  booked  at  tbe  tip;  the  tooth  pnmiinent.  \ 
Thammofuilits,  <Aam-nof'e-lns,a.  (/Aomnn.*,  bushc.s  ‘ 
and  ^Ico.  I love,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bir^  typ>e 
of  the  zubfamny  Tbamnophifintt.  ! 

Tua5,  than,  conj,  (Gothic;  fAauiie,  Sax.)  A par-  . 
tide  placed  after  a comparative  a^ctive  or  adverb,  . 
to  connect  the  things  compared.  | 

Tharaoe,  (Aa'naje,  a.  (from  Tliane.)  A portion  of  i 
the  crown  lands,  of  which  a tliane  was  governor.  1 
TuakaZUICS,  tAan-as'e-mus,  a.  {thanasimos,  deadly,  i 
destroying,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insect  | 
found  on. felled  trees  and  timber:  Family,  Cl«rid».  1 
Teiakb,  Mane,  a.  (Mepm,  a minUter  or  ser- 

vant, Sax.)  TKun«i  were  Uiose  important  person- 
ages who  attended  the  Englisb  Saxon  kings  in  | 
their  oourta,  and  who  held  their  lands  iinmcdiately  ! 
of  those  kings.  That  portion  of  tbe  king’s  land  ; 
of  which  a thane  wu  the  ruler  or  governor,  was 
termed  thanagt  the  kingi  and  such  lands  as  the 
Saxon  kings  granted  by  charter  to  their  thanes, 
were  deoomiuated  thane  landt. — CotceL 
Tuaxebuif,  Mano'ahip,  s.  The  state  or  digni^  of 
a thane;  the  scignory  of  a thane. 

Tbabk,  <^gk,  r.  a.  (Jhancutn^  Sax.  donken,  Dntch 
and  Oenn.  tocko,  Swed.)  To  express  gratitiide 
for  a favour  or  kindness : it  is  often  used  ironically  i 
Weigh  then  the  dsnmr  with  the  doubtful  bllsa, 

And  Uanli  yourtelf  If  aught  sboakl  fall  amlas. — Dryien. 

— s.  expression  of  gratitude ; an  acknowledgment 
mads  to  express  s sense  of  favour  or  kindness 
reoeired. — As  a noon,  it  u seldom  used  in  tbe 
singular.  7*kank-o^r/n^,  an  offering  made  in 
sclmowIedgnMot  of  mercy.  TkanhatrthiaeMy  tbe 
state  of  beuig  thankworthy.  Thanheorihy,  de- 
serving thanks ; meritorious. 

TliAKKrci.,  Mangk'fdl,  o.  Grateful;  impressed 
with  a sense  of  kindness  received,  and  ready  to 
acknowledge  it 

TnAHKFULLT,  Mai)gkTSl-le,  odl  Gratefully;  with 
thankfulness. 

TiiAifKFCLNESS,  MangkTiH-nes,  i.  Expression  of 
gratitude;  a lively  sense  of  good  received;  gra- 
titude. 

Tkakkles9,  Mangkles,  a.  Unthankful;  ungrate- 
ful; undeserving  of  thanks;  not  likely  to  g^ 
thanks. 

Thakblebswicbb,  Mangkles-nes,  t.  Ingratitnde; 

failure  to  acknowledge  a kindness. 

TnAWKSOiTX,  lAongks'gtv,  r o.  To  celebrate  or  di^ 
tinguish  by  solemn  rites. — Obsolete. 
Thanksoittko,  Mangks'giv-lng, «.  The  act  of  ren- 
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doing  thanlm  or  eipresfting  gratitude  for  favours 
or  merciea;  a public  celrbratioo  of  divine  goodness; 
a day  set  apart  for  religious  exercises,  especUIly 
to  a^DOwledge  the  goodness  of  God,  either  in  any 
retnarkmble  deliverance  from  eaUmities  or  danger, 
or  in  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  his  bounties. 

I Toapsia,  tAap'se-a,  s.  (from  the  first  species  hav> 
ing  been  di^vered  in  the  island  of  Thapaus.)  A 
I genua  of  Umbelliferous  plants : Suborder,  Ortho- 
sperrom. 

Tuapsidm,  (Aap'se-mn,  a (from  Thap^ — which 
aee.)  A genus  of  perenni^  UmbelTiferouB  plants, 
natives  of  Korth  America:  Suborder,  Orthavperme. 
Tuaboelia,  tAdr-je'le-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Greek  My- 
thology, festivals  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Tharm,  (Adnn,  $.  (tAeorm,  Sax.  dorm.  Germ,  and 
Dutch.)  Intestines  twined  into  a cor^ 

Thascia,  (Aas'se-a,  a A sum  of  money  or  tribute 
imposed  by  the  Bomans  on  the  Britons  and  their 
landa 

That,  that  As  a definitive  or  demonstrative  ad- 
jective, tkai  rignifies  not  this,  but  the  other , or 
ID  opposition  to  this,  as,  we  may  do  Aii  or  tkat ; 
the  former  thing  mentioned  ^ 

To  cure  the  soul  of  oue  oppressive  weight, 

Thi»  quiets  an  empire,  tkat  embroils  a stats.— 

the  thing  nearest  when  two  things  sn  mentioned, 

Ml 

Tkis  the  eeat 

That  we  most  change  for  h«‘avea — (iUi  movmftil  glooa 
For  l4oi  eeleetlal  light — ifiiaM 
As  a relative  prononn,  tkat  is  nsed  for  etfAer, 
wAo,  or  wAicA,  as,  the  man  CAot,  the  house  tkat; 
the  man  «oAo  is  the  better  mode  of  expression.  TTiat  i 
is  need  after  both  singular  and  plural  noons,  as,  the  | 
men,  tkat  the  houses  tkat ; when  persons  snd  inferior 
animals  or  things  are  coupled,  tkai  is  properly  used, 
as,  the  man  and  dog  tkat  Formerly,  tkat  was 
sometimes  nsed  for  tk^  toUcA,  or  tekat 
Sir,  I think  the  meat  wants  lAol  1 bave^ 

■ ■ ■—  Basting.— 

As  a ooi\)aoctioa,  tkat  signifies  beeaose. 

Not  tkai  1 loved  Cassr  Iss^  but  tAel  1 loved  Roma  more. 

—Skaki. 

It  notes  OMiseqaenees. 

Tkat  he  should  dare  to  do  ms  this  disgrsoe 
Is  fool  and  oovard  writ  upon  my  facer— Drydea. 

It  notes  indkatioo. 

In  the  midst  of  thia  darkness  they  saw  so  mtieh  light, 
as  to  believe  t*or  when  they  died  they  went  immediately 
to  the  stars. — /feylta. 

It  notes  also  a purpose  or  final  end. 

Treat  it  kindly,  tAoi  It  mar 

Wish  at  least  with  os  to  stoy.— CWlsy. 

Tkal^  as  a definitive,  is  more  emphatic  than  cAs,  hot 
both  belong  to  the  same  class  of  words. 

Thatch,  fAatsb,  s,  (fAoc,  connected  with  tkaecan, 
tkecan,  to  cover,  S^)  Straw  or  other  substance 
used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  buildings,  or  stacks  of 
hay  or  grain,  for  securing  them  from  nun,  Acc. — 
p.  o.  to  cover  with  thatch. 

. Thatcubb,  fAaUh'ur,  #.  One  whose  occupation  Is 
{ to  thatch  houses. 

Tuatchino,  fAatsb  Ing,  s.  The  act  or  srt  of  oover- 
I ing  bmldiogs  with  thatch,  so  as  to  keep  out  water. 
Tuaumabia,  fAaw-ma'shc-a,  s.  (tAaimorios,  a won- 
der, Gr.  from  the  nnewtointy  whether  the  genus 
are  animal  or  vegetable  productions.)  A genus 
of  marine  bodies,  which,  according  to  Agardh, 
have  the  skeleton  of  a zoophyte,  but  the  sofler 
parts  are  those  of  a frog.  The  skeleton  or  frame- 
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work  consists  of  meshes  formed  of  hard  filaments, 
about  the  size  of  a hog's  bristle ; rigid,  fragile,  and 
of  a shining  brown  colour ; internally  tubular,  the 
fbliaeoous  substance  with  which  the  netwoA  is 
overspread,  is  thin,  flexible,  and  blackish.  This 
curious  genus  is  a native  of  Ceylon. 

THAUXATBorB,  fAaw'ma-trope,  «.  (Jkauma,  a won- 
der, and  fre^,  1 tnm,  Gr.)  The  name  given  to 
ail  optical  toy,  the  principle  of  which  depends  m 
the  perristence  of  vision : this  principle  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  apparent  circle  of  w pi^ucsd  by  tbs 
rapid  whirling  round  of  a burning  stick. 

Thauxatcbgic,  (Aaw-ma-tnr'jik,  > m,  (aee 

Thaumaturoicai.,  fAaw-ma-tor^kal,)  Thau- 
maturgna.)  Exciting  wonder. 

Thachatuboist,  fAaw'ma-tur-jist,  $.  One  wbo 
deals  in  wondera,  or  believes  in  them. 

THaumatubocb,  fAaw'ma-tur-gus,  s.  (tAowmo,  a 
wonder,  and  trgon,  work,  Gr.)  A worker  of 
miracles ; a title  given  by  tbe  R^an  Catholics  to 
some  of  their  saints. 

Thauhatcrot,  fAaw'ma-tnr-je,  s.  Tbe  act  of  per- 
forming something  wonderfuL 

Thaw,  fAaw,  o.  (tAomui,  Sax.  tAmfea,  Germ.)  To 
melt  or  become  fluid  a state  of  eongelattoo ; 
to  become  aowarm  as  to  melt  snow  and  ice;— o.o. 
to  melt ; to  dissolve,  as  ice,  snow,  or  haO. 

My  love  Is  tkawed, 

Whldi,  like  s waxen  image  'gainst  a firs, 

Bears  no  ImiiffeMiMi  of  the  thing  It  was.— Ash*. 

Thb,  the.  An  adjeedvu  or  definite  adjective,  nso* 
ally  called  an  article.  The  a need  before  nouns 
which  are  specifio  or  ondentood,  or  it  a to  limit 
their  signification.  7Ae  is  nsed  rbetorically  before 
a noun  in  the  singular  number,  to  denote  a spedea, 
as,  <A«  fig  pntteth  forth ; the  almond-tree  shall 
flooriah ; fAe  grasahopper  shall  be  a burden.  In 
Poetry,  fAe  sometimes  kaes  the  final  vowel  before 
another  vowri,  as, 

TV  adoring  thee  with  so  nneh  art. 

Is  bat  a bvbsixmi  skill. — Cbwt«y. 

In  colloquial  language,  (As  is  sometimes  omitted,  as, 
On  this  sosle  gold,  in  fotber  Ikma.— Cbwhir. 

TAs  la  used  before  adjectives  in  the  eompar^ve 
and  superlative  d^ree. 

TTte  longer  sin  hath  poaaesslen  of  the  heart,  (he  harder 

it  will  he  to  drive  It  vai^WkoU  ZMy  i;/ Mtm. 

The  most  gorgeous  furniture. 

Thea,  (Ae's,  s.  (fe,  Chinese,  (aA,  Malay,  cAo,  Hrod.) 
The  Tea-plant,  a genns  of  pUmts,  of  which  two  or 
three  species  produce  the  tea  of  commerce : Order, 
Temstrcenuacem. 

Tbxabdric,  (Ae-an'drik,  a.  (T^ieos,  God,  and  oner,  a 
man,  Gr.)  A term  used  to  designate  the  union  of 
divine  and  human  operstion,  or  the  joint  ageo^ 
of  the  divine  and  hnman  nature. 

Tubanthropism,  (Ae-an'(Aro-pIsm,  s.  (TAses,  God, 
and  antkropo*.,  a man,  Gr.)  A state  of  bebg  God 
and  man. 

Thearcht,  (Ae'ar-ke,  s.  (TAeos,  God,  and  oroAe, 
rule,  Gr.)  Theocracy;  mvemment  by  God. 

TiiRARiua,  (Ae-a-re'tu, «.  In  Mythology,  a sunuuns 
of  Apollo  at  Tnezene. 

Theatines,  fAe'a-tlnse,  r.  A religious  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rnme,  founded  1624,  principally  by 
John  P.  Caraffa,  then  bishop  of  Theate  in  Naples, 
and  afterwards  Pope  Paol  IV.  They  firmly  rejected 
any  fixed  revenue,  and  determined  to  live  on  Pro- 
vidence. They  are  said  to  have  done  many  heroio 
acts  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  when  Borne  was 
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1 taken  l>j  Charles  V.,  and  this  means  expoaed 
themaalees  to  the  resentment  of  that  mooarcL 

Tbeatral,  (Ae'a-trel,  a»  Beloo^g  to  a theatre. 
— Not  in  use. 

Theatbs,  tAe'a-tur,  a.  (French,  tkeatrmH,  Lat 
< otroMi  Or.)  In  Antiquity,  an  edifice  in  which 
^>ectaeles  or  shows  were  exhibited  fc«  the  amnse* 
meat  of  the  people.  In  modem  times,  a house  in 
which  dram^c  perfonnances  are  exhibited;  a 
plaj'honse,  comprehending  intemallj  the  stage, 
pit,  boxes,  galleries,  and  orchestra;  a place  of 
action  or  ezhildtion,  as  the  tkeatro  of  the  world ; 
a place  rising  by  st^  or  gradations,  like  the  stcpe 
of  a theatre. 

Xa  the  midst  of  this  fldr  Taltej  stood 
A naUTO  which,  rising  slow 

By  Just  degress,  o'eriooksd  the  groond  below.— 
Z>rydea. 

Theatric,  (Ae-at'rOc,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  a 

Theatrical,  tAe-at're-kal,/  theatre,  or  to  aoenio 
re{«esentations ; resembling  the  mannen  of  dra- 
matic performers. 

Thratricallt,  t^-at're>ksl-le,  ad.  In  the  man- 
ner of  plajers  on  the  stage ; in  a manner  suiting 
the  stage. 

Theatx,  there,  a.  A ewe  or  eheep  of  three  years 
old.  Bailej  says  of  one  year. — A word  ns^  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Tbebaihb,  tAe'ba-iD,  s.  A substance  derired  from 
opinm  by  the  action  of  lime.  It  forms  colonriess 
crystals ; has  s sharp  metallic  taste,  and  an  alka- 
line reaction ; it  is  fusible ; combines  with  weak 
adds,  and  forms  crystalizable  salts.  Formula,  ac- 
cording to  Kane,  Ou  Hu  KOs.  It  ia  also  called 
paranarphme. 

Tubbax,  ^e^Mn,  a.  Belonging  to  Thebes.  TAe- 
bon  year,  the  Egyptian  year,  which  conusted  of 
$66  days,  6 hours. 

Thebaddba,  the-bo'de-a,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Thiebsnt 
de  Bernard,  secretary  of  the  Liunean  Society  of 
Paris.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Ericacec. 

Theca,  (Aelm,  «.  (tAei^  a case  or  receptacle,  Gr.) 
A hfdlow  case.  In  Botany,  applied  to  the  lobe  of 
an  anther ; the  ease  or  urn  centaining  the  spores 
of  mosses ; a delicate  tnbe  sank  in  the  ahield  of 
some  lichens,  and  to  certain  simple  kinds  of  fruit. 
In  Anatomy,  the  canal  of  the  rertebral  column. 
In  Farriery,  a name  given  to  the  sheath  of  the 
flexor  tendons. 

Thecapuorb,  (Ae1ca-fore,  s.  (/Aele,  a case,  and 
phorto,  1 bm,  Gr.)  In  Botany,  the  loug  stalk 
upon  which  the  ovarium  of  some  plants  is  seated : 
called  also,  yynopAore,  boa^yiiMm,  and  posoyy- 
firam. 

Thbcla,  cAekla,  a.  (tiUIe,  a box  or  case,  Or.)  A 
genua  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family,  Eryciiudm. 

Tbbcodactylus,  tAek-o-dak'te-Iua,  a.  (tAelv,  a 
case,  and  deuby/ba,  a di^t,  Gr.)  The  Theoodac- 
tyls,  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  those  Geckoidian 
Li  sards,  which  have  the  toes  enlarged  throughout 
their  length,  and  fomUhed  below  with  transrerse 
scales,  which  are  divided  by  a lonfptodinal  furrow, 
where  the  claw  may  be  entirely  hid. 

Thecodontosauros,  lAe-ko-don-to-aaw'ma,  a. 
(tAeifcSy  a case,  odtms,  a tooth,  and  aourNS,  a aaa- 
rian,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Thecodonts, — which  see. 

Thecodonts,  ti&'ko-donts,  a.  (tkeke,  a case,  and 
odovif  a tooth,  Gr.)  A tribe  of  extinct  Lacertian 
reptil^  distinguished  by  having  their  teeth  planted 
in  distbet  sockets.  Ooe  of  the  genera  of  thb  tribe, 

from  the  magnenan  conglomerate  near  Bristol,  has 
been  colled  Tbecodontosaums. 

Trbcosohata,  lAek-o-som-a'ta,  a.  (tAehe,  a case, 
and  aomo,  a body,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  De 
Blainville  fur  his  first  family  of  Apombranchiata, 
tlie  first  order  of  the  second  section  of  lus  subclosa 
Paracephalophora  monoica.  It  includes  the  fami- 
lies CleodoridiE,  limaclnidas,  Cuvierida',  and  Cym- 
buliads.  It  is  the  Ptcropoda  of  Cuvier. 

THBCO0TOXA,  tAe-koe'to-ina,  1 a (lAelr,  a case, 

Thbcostoxes,  (Aelto-stomse,  | and  atoma,  a 

mouth,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  those 
Insects  which  have  a suctorious  mouth  enveloped 
in  a sheath. 

Thee,  the,  pron.  (tAec,  Sax.  thuh^  Goth.)  The  ob- 
jective caae  of  Mo«;— r.  a.  (cAenn,  Sax.  lAtAon, 
Goth.)  to  thrive ; to  proeper. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

Let  him  never  tht/— Chaucer. 

TnEFT,  Mefl,  a.  (lAy/tAe,  Sax.— see  Thief.)  The  act 
of  stealing.  lu  Law,  the  private,  unlawfril,  feloni- 
ous taking  of  another  person's  goods  or  movables, 
with  an  intent  to  steal  them.  TA{/t  differs  from 
robbayt  as  the  latter  U a violent  taking  from  the 
person,  and  of  course  not  private ; the  thing  stolen. 
If  the  be  oerUinly  fouiid  In  Us  hand  alive.— &»rf. 

xxll.  4. 

Theitbote,  tAefr1>ote,  a.  Qhejl,  and  (ofe,  compen- 
BAtion,  Sax.)  In  Law,  the  receiving  of  a man's 
goods  again  from  a thief ; or  a compensation  for 
them,  by  way  of  compoaition,  and  to  prevent  the 
proaecntion  of  the  thief. 

TuEiroRM,  tAeVfawrro,  a.  (Mao,  the  tea-plant.) 
Having  the  form  of  tea. 

Tbeine,  Melno,  a The  pecnllar  principle  of  tea. 
It  is  veiy  similar  to  caffeine.  Its  analysis,  accord- 
ing to  Jobst,  is — hydrogen,  5.22;  csrboo,  49.60; 
oxygen,  16.27;  nitrogen,  28.91. 

TliEiB,  thare,  pron.  a.  Their  baa  the  sense  of  a pro- 
nominal adjective,  denoting,  of  them,  or  the  poeses- 
siou  of  two  or  more ; Mefra  is  used  sa  a substitute 
for  the  a4joctive  and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
and  in  this  case  may  bo  the  nominative  to  a verb, 
as,  our  land  ia  the  most  extensive,  fAetrs  is  the 
better  cultivated. 

Theuh,  the'itm,  a (from  Theo$,  God.)  The  belief 
OT  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a God,  as 
opposed  to  Athttsm.  Theism  differs  from  Deism, 
for  although  Deism  implies  a belief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  yet  it  ugnifies,  in  modem  usage,  a denial  of 
revelation,  which  Theism  does  not. 

Theibt,  (Ae'ist,  a.  One  who  believes  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a God. 

TuEisnc,  <Ae-is'tik,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  The- 

Theibtical,  lAe-is'te-kal, / ism,  or  to  a Tbrist; 

aooording  to  the  doctrine  of  TheistA 

Thblrbolvb,  tAe-leb'o-lus,  a.  (tAefr,  a nipple,  and 
hallo,  1 emit  or  throw,  Gr.)  A genos  of  Fungi: 
Order,  GasteromyoeteA 

Tiirlepboba,  (Ae-Ief'o-ra,  a.  (thele,  a nipple,  and 
yTAoreo,  1 hw,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Fun^ : Tribe, 
HymenomyoetoA 

Theliconub,  (Ae-Uk'o-nus,  a.  (thele,  a teat,  Gr.  and 
eonitf.)  A genua  of  Mollosca,  belonging  to  the 
CoiiinB,  or  Cones ; the  shell  narrow,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, generally  grooved  transversely ; spire  ele- 
vated, thick,  concave,  obtuse;  sp^ure  linear: 
Family,  Strombidse. 

Trslidbrma,  tAel-e-der'roa,  a.  (ihele,  a nipple,  and 
dema,  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fresh-wster  Mol- 
luBca,  belonging  to  the  UnionhuB,  or  UnioA  the 
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•hell  of  which  has  the  poaterior  lunge  margin  ele- 
I vated  and  winged ; the  surfiu'c  of  the  valrea  tuber- 
culatcd}  cardinal  and  Uleral  teeth  perfect. 

Tbelidomus,  lAvI-id'o-mus,  #.  (Mefc,  a nipple,  and 
domo$^  a houae,  Gr.)  A genua  of  MoUuaca,  bo- 
kniging  to  tho  RoteUIusp,  of  which  the  univalve 
•hell  ia  torliiiato  atid  aubtrochifonn  : the  umbili- 
cus large  and  open;  tho  whole  altcll  entirely  oom- 
j poaod  of  graiuH  of  sand. 

J Thelodi  h,  tAel'o-dua,  a.  (thflfy  a nipple,  and  odout, 

I a tooth,  Gr.)  A geuua  of  ^o«^il  Kiahea,  from  the 
* upper  Silurian  strata  of  Ludlow. 

[ Tuklotrkma,  Me-Io-tre'ma,  a.  (JhfU,  a nipple,  and  j 
fremu,  an  orifice,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Lichens  j Tribe, 
Can>othaIami.  I 

TitKLi'iit'SA,  Mel-fu'»a,  a.  (thele^  a nipple,  and  | 
pAuaoo,  I breathe,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Crab^  all  the  | 
' known  species  of  which  live  in  tho  earth  near  tho 
, shore.  It  fonns  the  type  of  the  tribe  Tbelphu- 
rians  of  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

Tm:i  riirsiTA?»f«,  <Aol-fu'zc-ans,  a.  The  name  of  a' 
tribe  of  Brachyurous  Crustacean?,  of  which  Thcl- 
phiLsa  Is  the  type.  Ita  other  genera  are  Boscia  i 
and  Trichodactyloa. 

Tiielyooni’M,  Me-Hg'o-nntn,  a.  (rte/ys,  a woman, 
and  ^ony,  a Imoe,  Gr.)  A genna  of  plants : Order, 

, llrticacese. 

! Thei.\i*honc8,  lAe-Uf'o-nns,  a,  (rte/ys,  a female, 

I and  iJtnttf,  a aound,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Anchnidea, 
j or.Spidm:  F«unily,  Pluyneidae. 

I T[iel\ka,  tAc-Ii'ra,  s.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genus 
I of  plniitis  natlTea  of  Madagascar:  Order,  Chryso- 
halaoacc;e. 

TuikM,  tliem,  pron.  Tlie  ohjoctire  case  of  they,  and 
of  both  genders.  It  U vulgarly  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, as  them  books. 

i Ttir.ME,  tAeme,  a.  (Memo,  Lat.  and  Gr.)  A subject 
or  topic  on  which  a person  writes  or  speaks;  a 
short  dissertation  composed  by  a student.  In 
Grammar,  tho  ori^nal  word  from  which  the  infiec- 
tious  or  the  derivations  spring.  In  ^lusic,  a series 
of  notes  selectod  as  the  text  or  subject  of  a new 
composition. 

Tiiemis,  tAe'mia,  a.  (Greek.)  In  Greek  Mythology, 
the  goddess  of  Law.  She  was  one  of  the  Titans, 
and  boro  to  JopUer,  Peace,  Order,  Justice,  the 
Fatea,  aud  the  Seasons. 

^ Tuemisto,  Me*mis'to,  a.  (^themiatoa,  proper,  lawful, 
j Gr.)  A p*nu»  of  Amphi|Hidoiw  Crustaceans,  placed 
I hr  M.  Milne  Edwards  in  the  second  tribe  of  his 
j family  lIyj>eriuM. 

j Titemselvks,  tbem-solvs',  pron.  The  reciprocal 
form  of  they  and  then. 

' Tuen,  then,  ad.  (tAnnac,  Sax.  and  Goth.)  At  that 
I time,  reft-rriog  to  a Ume  specified,  either  past  or 
j futnre;  afterward;  soon  afterward,  or  immediately; 
iu  that  case;  in  consequence;  therefore;  for  this 
reason ; at  another  time,  as  note  and  then ; at  one 
time  and  another ; that  time. 

Tin  (Ach,  who  knew 
The  fbroe  of  those  dire  arms. — Milton. 

TnsKARDiA,  <Ae-ndrd  c-fl,  a.  (in  hononr  of  L.  J. 
Tbenard,  anthor  of  a treatise  on  the  chemical 
physiology  of  plants.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Apocynai'cai. 

Thexardite,  fAen'ar-dite,  a.  In  Mineralogy,  a 
substance  that  occurs  in  crystaliiie  coatings  at  the 
I bottom  of  certain  lakes,  st  a place  near  Madrid, 

I where  it  is  collected  for  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
j dal  suhearbonate  of  soda ; colour  white  or  reddiah; 
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transparent  or  translucent ; superficially  efl3 ores- 
cent; soluble  in  water.  Composition— ^phate  of 
soda,  90.78 ; subcarbooate  of  soda,  0.22  : sp.  gr.  : 
2.73. 

Tuexard’a  Blue,  fAcn'arda  bloo,  a.  Cobalt  blue,  ' 
a pigment,  of  which  iirseniate  or  pbosphate  of  co-  : 
bait  and  alumina  are  the  bases. 

Tiiks’CE,  thens,  ad.  (thannn,  Sax.)  From  that 
place;  from  that  time;  for  that  reason. 
TiiKSCEroRTil,  thensToifA,  ad.  (^thence  and  forth.) 
From  that  time. 

TiiEXcr.roRWARD,  thens-for'ward,  ad  From  that  ’ 
time  onward.  j 

Thexcefrom,  thensTrom,  ad.  From  that  place. 
TiiExrs,  fAo'nus.  t.  (tAeino,  I wound.  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Macruroos  Crustaceans,  separated  from  Seyllanis  ' i 
by  Dr.  Leach.  I 

Tueobroma,  (Ae-o-hro'mo,  a.  {Theoa,  God,  and  I 
hroma,  food,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  excellent  nature 
of  it?  produce.)  Chocolate  Nut,  a genus  of  plant# : 
Order,  Byttiieriacea*.  ! 

Tiieoiiromixe,  tAe-o-bro'mlne,  s.  A snbstancevery 
aimilar  to  cafidne,  discovered  by  A^’o$k^r:tfn^ky  in 
the  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao,  which  yields  choco-  ^ 
late  and  cocoa.  Formula,  Co  Hs  Ns  Ot. 
Theocracy,  tAe-ok'ra-se,  a.  (Tkeoa,  God,  and  hrateo,  > 
I rule,  Gr.)  The  government  of  a state  immedi- 
ately by  God ; the  state  thus  governed.  Applied 
only  to  the  conatitution  of  the  Israelitish  govern- 
ment. 

TiieocraSY,  (Ae-ok'ra-se,  a.  (7*/<eos,  God,  and  Aram, 
mixture,  Or.)  In  Ancient  Pliilosophy,  the  intimate 
union  of  the  soul  with  God  in  contemplatioa,  which 
was  con.?ulered  attainable  by  the  newer  Platonista. 
Similar  ideas  are  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
of  India,  aud  by  many  religious  sects. 

Theocratic,  Me-o-kratlk,  ( a.  (from  Theo- 
Theocratical,  tAe-o-kratVkal,  I cracr.)  Per- 
taming  to  Theocracy ; administered  by  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  j 

Tbeodax,  (Ae'o-dan,  a.  In  English  HUtofy,  a per-  | 
son  of  a rank  immediately  inferior  to  that  of  a i 
Uianc  ; one  who  held  lands  of  a subject,  as  opposed  ; 
to  one  who  held  them  of  the  crown.  In  the  de-  | 
greee  or  distinctions  of  persons  among  the  Saxons,  i 
the  earl  or  prime  lord  was  c.i)h-d  thane,  and  the  ' 
hing'a  thane;  and  the  )in'<handinan  or  inferior  ten- 
ant  was  colled  Mcot/o/i,  or  under  thane, — Coirei  J 
TueODiCY,  tAo-od'o-sc,  a.  (TVicos,  God,  Gr.  and 
dico,  I speak,  Lat)  The  sdence  of  God  ; meU-  ' 
physical  theology.  | 

Tbeoix>ltte,  Mc-od  0-lite,  a.  (theo,  I nm,  and  do-  | 
Ikhoa,  long,  Gr.)  In  Survepng,  an  Instiument  ! 
for  measuring  the  angular  dbtances  between  object# 
projected  on  tho  plane  of  the  horizon : for  Ihia  ! 
purpose,  it  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  yet  con-  I 
structod.  I 

Tbeodosiait,  tAe-o-do'zho-an,  a.  A disciple  of 
Theodosios,  a learned  tanner  of  Byzantium,  m the 
latter  part  of  the  second  centoiy.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  who  adopted  the  tenets  avowed  in 
modem  time#  by  the  Soclnians rr.  pertaining  to  i 
Theodosius.  In  History,  applied  particularly  to  ! 
an  importnnt  code  of  laws  promuIgatM  in  the 
Eastern  Roman  em]»ire,  A.D.  438,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Theodaaius  IT.  i 

TiiKODfixiB,  tAe-o-dokals,  a.  (^tkeodoria,  the  glory 
of  God,  Or.)  A name  given  by  Montfort  for  a 
division  of  the  genus  Ncrita,  the  type  of  which  is 
Kerita  fluriatiles:  tyn.  Tbcodoxis  lutetianua.  | 


TBGOGONIST— THEOPASCBITES.  THEOPATHETIC— THEORICON.  j 

1 TBBOQOiriST,  (Ae-og'o-obt) «.  (^rom  Thec^onj.)  A 
j writer  on  theogonjr. 

1 Tbboooitt,  Me-og'o-ne,  ».  (Thto$^  Ood,  and  gonos^ 
geoeration»  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  the  bmeh  of  re- 
ligion and  IHerature  which  taught  the  hUtorj  of 
1 the  deaoeata  and  relarionahipef  or,  in  other  words, 

1 the  genealc^iee  of  the  various  goids  who  were  the 
j objects  of  popular  worship. 

! THBOLOOA8TBB,tAeH>ro-gas-tnr,s.  A kind  of  qnadc 
i in  dirbitjf  u a quack  in  medicine  is  called  a 
' medicaster. 

' Thxolooeb,  £&e^ro-jur,  s.  A theologian. — Un- 
usual. 

You  aar  the  tktehger$  think  to  save  themselves.— 

1 Wallis. 

1 Tbeologiah,  tAe-o-lo'je-an,  s.  (from  Theologv.)  A 
divine ; a person  well  versed  in  tbeologj  \ a pro- 
fessor of  divinity. 

; Tbbolooio,  (Ae-o-lojik,  \ a.  Pertaining  to 

Thsoloqioal,  (Ae-o-loj'e-kal,/  dlvinitj,  or  the 
science  of  God  and  of  divine  thing?. 

Tdbologicallt,  (Ae-o-IoJ'e-kal-le}  ad  Accor£ng 
to  the  principles  of  theology. 

Tbeolooist,  iAe-oro-jist,  a.  A theolorian. 

TBEOLOOiCMf  (Ae-o-loje-um,  ».  In  Antiquity,  a 
small  npper  stage  In  tho  theatre,  upon  whidt  the 
macbineiy  of  the  gods  was  arranged. 

TtiBOLOOlZB,  de-oro-jue,  v.  a.  To  render  theo- 
logical n.  to  frame  a system  of  theology. 

Tbeolooizbr,  efte-oro-ji-zur,  s.  A theologist — 
UntisuaL 

1 Tbeoloobb,  lAeVloge,  $,  A tbeolo^t. — Obao- 
1 lete. 

1 A tiidotogite  more  by  need  than  genial  bcnL— 

1 Ihjfdeti. 

} Theoloot,  tAe-oro-je,  a.  {tMeoIogUt  Fr.  Theos^  God, 
1 and  logos,  a discourse,  Gr.)  Divinity;  the  sd- 
eaoe  which  tenches  the  existence,  diaracter,  and 
1 attributes  of  God,  his  laws  and  government,  the 
' doctrines  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  duties  we  are 
! to  practice.  Moral  theoU^  teaches  us  the  divine 
1 laws  relating  to  our  manners  and  actions,  that  Ls, 
1 OUT  moral  dutiea.  Scholastic  tkeologg  is  that  which 

1 proooeds  from  reasoning,  or  which  derirea  the  know- 
: ledge  of  several  divine  things  from  certain  estab- 

liabed  princtplea  of  faith.  Spseulatirt  ifteology 
' teaches  or  explains  the  doctrines  of  reli^n  as  oIk 
1 jects  of  faith. 

Theoxachmt,  Me-om"a-kist,  s.  (Theos,  God,  and 
machSj  combat,  Gr.)  One  who  fighta  against  the 
goda. 

j Thbomaobt,  (Ao-om'a-ke,  s.  A fighting  agnnst 
the  gods,  as  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods ; 
oppoution  to  the  divine  will. 

Tseomakcy,  tAe'o-msn-se,  s.  (T^eos,  God,  and 
ituMoia,  divinatiou,  Gr.)  In  Hythology,  divina- 
tion drawn  from  the  responses  of  oracles,  in  which 
a god  was  snppoeed  himself  to  answer  tho  inquirer ; 
or  from  the  predictions  of  sibyls  and  others,  re- 
garded as  being  immediately  inspired  by  some 
^vhuty. 

Tbeoitoa,  ihe-o-no'a,  s.  A name  given  I7  Lom- 
onrooz  to  a genus  of  foesil  Zoophytes,  from  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  strata. 

THBOPAseniTES,  (Ae-o-pnsldtse,  a.  (TVot,  God, 
and  pascho,  I suffer,  Gr.)  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a name  given  to  certiuh  hererica  of  the  fifth 
century,  followers  of  Peter  the  Fuller,  who  were 
charged  with  bolding  the  doctrine,  that  all  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  were  crucified. 

Theopathetic,  cAc-o-pa-tAet'ik,  a.  (from  Theo-  : 
pathy.)  Pertaining  to  theopathy.  | 

Theopatht,  tAe-op'a-Me,  s.  ( Theos,  God,  and  po-  1 
thos,  passion,  Gr.)  KcKgious  suflering;  snfic^g  i 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  sinful  propensities. 
Tbeopiiakia,  tAe-o-fa'oe-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Mytho-  ■ 
1(^,  festivals  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  { 
Apollo.  1 

Tbeophant,  Me-of'a-ne,  s.  (^Theos,  God,  andpAoi-  ^ 
nomoi,  I appear,  Gr.)  A word  nsed  by  some  ' 
writers  to  signify  the  manifestations  of  God  to  man 
by  actual  appearance. 

TiiBOPBiLAyTHROPiSTfl,  tAc-o-fil-an'Mro-plsts,  s.  ! 
(Thaos,  God,  and  philanthropes,  a lover  of  men,  1 
Gr.)  The  name  assumed  by  a sodety  of  Deista,  j 
formed  at  Paris  daring  the  first  French  Revolution.  { 
They  were  granted  the  use  of  ten  parish  churches  . 
in  Paris  by  the  Directory,  but  ceasM  to  exist  as  a 
body  la  1802,  when  they  were  forbidden  the  use  ' 
of  these  places  of  worship  hy  the  consuls,  the  at-  1 
tempt  of  these  philosophies]  aectariana  to  supplant 
Christianity  brarg  thus  unsneeemdfhL  j 

TB£OPBSA0TA,tlo-<r-fras'ta,a.(ininieinoryofTheo-  j 
phraatos,  the  father  of  natoral  bistoiy.)  A genus  ‘ 
of  plantar  Oi^,  MyrrinaoHa.  \ 

TBBOPBBA8TACEA^8ae  Uyfrioacee. 

Theorbo,  fAa-awi^bo,  a.  (tfo^,  Itat)  In  Music, 
a kbd  ef  lota  of  lar^  dimensiona,  sometimes  called 
the  arch-lute,  and  formerly  uaed  for  striking  the 
chords  of  thorongfa-hass  in  accompaniments. 
Theorem,  lAe'o-rem,  s.  (theorems,  Fr.  theorema, 
from  Aeoreo,  Gr.)  In  Mathematics,  a proposition 
which  tcrmlnatea  in  theory,  and  which  considers 
the  properties  of  things  already  mode  or  dr>ne : a 
theorem  is  something  to  be  proved,  a problem  is 
something  to  be  done.  In  Algebra,  or  Analyns,  it 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a rule,  particularly 
when  that  rule  is  expressed  symlrals,  as  the 

bmomial  theorem.  A isniifersal  theorem  extends  | 
to  any  quantity  without  restriction.  A particular 
Aoonm  extexk^  only  to  a particular  qnantity.  A 
negative  theorem  ezjoessea  th«  imposufal^  of  any  j 
aaeertion.  A loeal  theorem  is  thst  which  relates  ; 
to  a surfbeeL  A soHd  theorem  is  that  which  con- 
siders a space  terminated  by  a solid ; that  is,  by 
any  of  the  three  conic  sections. 

Tuborematic,  fAe-o-rem-atlk,  0.  Per-  j 

Thiieorematical,  <Ae-o-rem-atVkal,  > tainingto  ; 
Tiieoremic,  tAc-o-remHc,  ) a theo- 

rem ; comprised  in  a theorem ; conristing  of  theo-  1 
rents. 

Trboretic,  Me-o-ret'ik,  ) a.  Theory.) 

Theoretical,  tAe-o-ret'e-ka1,f  Pertaining  to  | 

theory ; depending  on  theory  or  speculation ; ter- 
minating in  theory ; speculative ; not  practicaL 
Theoretically,  rte-o-ret'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  or  I7  ; 

theory ; speculatively ; not  practically.  I 

Tubobic,  (Ae'o-rik,  $.  Specubtion ; not  practice ; ; 

The  bookish  Iheorie, 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  pronoee 

As  mastcriy  as  he;  mere  prattle^  without  pnettoe,  1 

la  all  bis  soldiership.^ — Simhe. 

—a.  theoretic. — Obsolete. 

Theoricallt,  tfto-or"s-kal-le,  ad  TbsoreriesSy. 
•^Obsolete.  i 

Able  to  dlsooune  CA«0noal^.i— Jloyla. 
TueoriCOX,  Me-o/e-kon,  t.  In  ancient  Attic  His- 
tory, the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  tho  pubho 
revenue  which  was  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  the-  1 
atrical  representations. 
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THEORIST— THEREAT. 


THEREBY— THERMO-ELECTROMETER. 


TnsoRieTf  <Ae'o-riit,  \i»  One  who  fonns  tbeo-  Thbeebt,  odL  By  that;  by  that  m«aiw ; 

TUBOB12KR,  rhcVri-sor,/  net ; one  given  to  in  conaeqocooe  of  that 

theory  and  ipecolation.  TusRBroR,  thayr-fo/,  ad.  For  that,  or  thia,  or  H. 


Thborizb,  <Ae'o-rise,  v.n.  To  form  a theory  or  TiiBRBroRB,  ther'for,  odL  For  that;  for  that  or  thia 
tbeoriee ; to  apeculate.  reaaoo,  refsTring  to  aomethiog  prerioualy  atatad ; 

Tukort,  tfta'o-re,  a.  (ilAeorv,  Fr  (4eoria,  from  <Ae-  ooaaeqoently ; in  return  or  recompenae  for  thia  or 
oreo,  I aee  or  contemplate,  Gr.)  Speculation ; a that 

doctrine  or  aobeme  of  things  which  tenninatea  in  Tiieretrom,  thayr-from',  ad.  From  thia  or  that 
apecolatioo  or  contemplation  without  a view  to  Therbin,  thayr-in',  o<l  In  that  or  thia  place,  time^ 
practice ; an  exposition  of  the  general  prindplee  of  or  thing. 

any  adence ; the  adcnoe  aa  distingniahed  from  the  Thbrbikto,  thayr-in-too',  ad.  Into  that 
art ; the  philoeophical  explanation  of  phenomena,  Tubrbob,  thayr-ov',  ad.  Of  that  or  tliia. 
either  physical  or  moral.  A Aeory  is  founded  on  Therbov,  tbayr-ou',  ad.  On  that  or  thia. 
inferencea  drawn  from  prindplea  which  have  been  Tusreout,  thayr-owt',  ad  Oat  of  that  or  thia. 
established  by  evidence ; a hj/potheMi$  ia  a propod-  Thbreto,  thayr-too',  mi.  To  that  or  this. 
tioD  asanmed  to  account  for  certain  phenomena,  Thereckder,  tbajr-on'der,  mi.  Under  that  or  this, 
and  has  no  other  evidutce  of  its  truth  than  that  Thereutok,  thayr-np-on',  ad.  Upon  that  or  this; 
it  affords  a satisfactory  explanation  of  those  pbe-  in  consequence  of  that ; immediately, 
nomena.  Tuebewuilb,  thajrr-hwile',  ad  At  the  same  time. 

Thsosopbic,  ti^o-aoflk,  \ a.  (aae  Tbeoao-  —Obsolete. 

Thsoeophical,  iAe-o-iof's-kal,/  pby.)  Pertain-  Of  tbla  bodily  reverenee  of  Qod  In  his  ehoreh,  the 

ins  to  TheoaoDhv.  or  to  Theoaophiata : divinelr  P>vemmeo(  Is  moderate;  Ood  grant  It  be  not  loose 
I r t j tAmwkUt^Abp,  Laud 

' TiiEOSorniBM,  fAe-oa'o-6im,  a.  Pretendon  to  di-  Therewith,  thayr-with',  ad  With  that  or  this. 

• >11 > A* aI : XdITDWITU  .T  ftiawr-nnfk-.vt'  /.A  arul 


vine  illumination ; enthusiasm.  Therewithal,  thayr-with-awr,  ad  Over  and 

Theosophist,  /Ae-oaVfiat,  a.  One  who  pretends  above;  at  the  same  time; 

to  divine  illumination ; one  who  pretends  to  derive  Well,  give  her  that  rio^  and  give  her  OurtwUkat  I 
his  knowledge  from  divine  revelation.  letter.— | 

Tubosophiee,  lAo-oaVfize,  v.  ».  To  treat  of  Ood  with  that  I 

I or  of  divine  things.  Nora.— The  foregoing  eompoondi  of  thnt,  with  the  ' 

Theobopht,  tAo-oe'o-fe,  a.  (TTeoa,  God,  and  aqpLw,  prcpositlooa,  are  for  the  moat  part  deemed  iiMlegabt  and 
I wise,  Gr.)  Dirine  wisdom ; godliness ; knowledge  ^ Uw  rtT  are  In  good  uee,  partl- 

I of  God.  ^ ^ * 

, TllErMlA,  l*e-pc'ihe-^  ..  (fhtpam,  divine,  Gr.  b Th™f,  that,  a.  {thtrf,  Uumf,  tmfennenUd,  Sul) 

I alluidon  to  its  being  planted  about  churches  in  Unleavened. — Obsolete. 


j warm  conntrioa.)  A genua  of  plants  i Order, 
j Mtlvaoeas. 

j Therapeut^  fier-a-pn'te,  a.  (frmn  theraptao^  to  ' 
I norae,  serve,  or  cure,  Gr.)  The  contemplative  | 

I sect  of  Essen es,  and  so  eall^  from  applying  them-  | 

selves  to  the  cure  of  the  disorders  of  the  aoul,  by  j 
retirement,  self-denial,  and  devout  conteroplation. 


ThbriagaIi,  t&e-ri'a-kal,/ 


the  preoperculum : Family,  Percidse. 


tore,  warm  baths. — See  Bath. 


way  of  exclaroation,  as,  fAere,  ikert ! calling  the 
attention  to  something  distant ; it  ia  used  to  b^in 
sentences,  or  before  a verb. 

T%ert  came  a Toloe  from  heaven.— Jtfitri  L 11. 

In  Compoaitian,  Otert  has  the  sense  of  a pronoon 


aa  in  the  Saxon,  os  Mere^,  which  signifies  by  that.  Thbriio-EX.BOTE1CAL,  tAer'mo-e-lek'tre-kal,o.  Pre- 
Thereabout,  thay/a-bowt,  \ ad  ((Aere  and  taining  to  or  produced  by  thermo-electricity. 
Tiibreadocts,  thayr'a-bowto,  / o&<^)  Near  Thermo-elbctricitt,  fAer'mo-e-lek-tria'e-te,  a. 

that  place ; near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity ; Eloctricity  developed  by  heat 


coiiceming  that 

As  they  were  much  perplexed  lAerceiMf.— XdUzxIv.t 
Thereafter,  thayr-af 'tor,  ad  According  to  that ; 
accordingly ; after  that 

Thereat,  thayr-at',  ad  At  that  place;  on  that 
acoonnt 


Notx. — The  foregoing  eompoondi  of  Aert,  with  the 


The  feet  of  Mark  xlv.  1. 

Thbrxac,  fAe're-ak,  $.  ((Aersokw,  pertainieg  to  wQd  i 
animals,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  an  inoongruooa  com-  j 
pound  of  divera  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  1 
substances,  ooooocted  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  | 
auli^ued  u one  of  the  most  potent  antidotes  a^tizuA 
the  bite  of  wild  or  yeoomona  animals.  I 


Therapeutic,  tAer-a-pu'tik,  a Curative,  that . Tueriao,  fAe're-ak,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  theriae; 
I pertains  to  the  healing  art.  _ | Thbriagal,  tAe-ri'a-kal,/  mediciaaL 


Tberapeutic8,  (Aer-a-pu'tika,  $.  That  branch  of  Theeiotomist,  (Ae-re-ot'o-mist,  a.  (from  Tbsrb- 
Pathology  which  haa  for  ita  eapedal  object  the  tomy.)  A pnurtitioner  of  theriotomy. 
treatment  of  diaeaaea.  TitBuioTOMT,  (Ae-re-otVme,  $.  (lAer,  a wild  ani- 

Tderaphim. — See  Teraphim.  mal,  and  foaie,  indaioa,  Or.)  Diaaectios  of  tha 

Tberapor,  fAer'-a-pon,  $.  (Greek,  a servant  or  at-  lower  fTi?T**ffi 
tend^t)  A genua  of  fisbe^  of  the  subfamily  Tiieristiccs.— See  Tantalus, 

Datniuw,  distinguished  by  having  strong  apinea  oo  Tuerxjk,  lAer'me,  t.  (Latin.)  In  anciat  Architao- 


Tuerb,  thA;^,  odL  (lAor,  Sax.  lAur,  Goth.)  In  that  Thermal,  tAer^mal, a.  (thermos^  warm, Gr.)  Warm-, 
place:  it  ia  sometimes  opp<^  to  Aere,  denoting  chiefly  applied  to  warm  springs,  as  the  Geysers, 
the  place  moat  distant;  it  ia  aometimos  used  by  Thebmidor,  lAer'me-dor, a.  In  the  French  Calen- 


der, the  name  of  the  eleventh  m<»ith  of  the  year 
during  the  repnblio.  It  commenced  on  the  19th  of 
July,  and  ended  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  was 
80  named  in  referenoe  to  the  heat  at  that  period  of 
tho  year. 


Eloctricity  developed  by  heat. 
Thbrho-blectrics,  tiUKmo-e-lek'trika,  a.  pht. 
Metallic  bodies,  tha  onion  of  which  show  the  ^kEs 
attributed  to  thermo-electricity.  I 

Thermo-blectboxsteb,  tAer'mo-e-kk-trom'a-tor, 
a.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  defUgret- 
ing  or  heating  power  of  an  electric  comnt. 


THERMOGEK— THESMOPHORIA. 


THESMOTHET^— THEW. 


THxaxooKic,  $,  {tkeme,  beat,  ind 

peno«,  gencnlMO,  Gr.)  11m  elementuy  matter  of 
heat;  ^oric. 

Thkrmo  Lamp,  tAer'ino  lamp,  «.  An  instrament 
for  furnishing  light  by  means  of  Inflammable  gas. 

Tbsucometeo,  tAcr-momVtur,  #.  (tAerme,  heat, 
and  me/roa,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  instrument  for 
meaeoriug  heat,  founded  on  the  property  which 
beat  possesses  of  expanding  all  bodies,  the  rate  or 
quantity  of  expansion  being  supposed  proportional 
to  the  degree  ^ beat  appU^  and  hence  indicating 
that  degree.  The  Men^meter  indicates  only  the 
sensible  beat  of  bodies,  and  gires  no  information 
respecting  the  qaantity  of  latent  boat,  or  of  com< 
fainM  beat,  which  those  bodies  may  oontain.  In 
the  common  thermomettr^  the  degrees  of  tempera- 
tare  are  measured  by  the  contractions  and  expan- 
dooB  of  a colnnm  of  mercury,  the  heat  of  boiling 
and  freezmg  water  being  r^rded  as  two  fixed 
pointa,  and  the  space  between  them  divided  into  a : 
certain  number  of  equal  parts.  The  scale  of  On-  ! 
tigrade  Is  reduced  to  that  of  Fahrenh«t,  by  multi-  | 
plying  by  9,  and  dividing  by  6 : that  of  Reaumur  j 
to  that  of  Fahrenheit,  by  dividing  by  4 instead  of  5 : 
and  that  of  Fahrenheit  to  either  of  these,  by  revers- 
ing the  proeeaa. 

Tubrmoxxtrical,  (ier-mo-met're-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  s tbennometer;  indicated  ther- 
i mometer. 

I Thebmombtricallt,  fAer-mo-met're-kal-Ie,  ad. 

I By  means  of  a tbennometer. 

I Turrmopsis,  tAer-mop'sia,  s.  (Memo#,  a Inpine, 
and  qpiis,  likeness,  Gr.  from  the  resemblance  of 
I the  plants  to  lu^dnes.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants : Suborder,  Papilionacese. 

I Thbrmoscope,  tAer'mo-skope,  g.  ((Aerme,  heat, 

I and  skopeOf  1 view,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by 
I Count  Rumford  to  that  modification  of  the  air 
thermometer,  called  by  Leslie  a diflerential  ther- 
mometer, being  claim<^  by  the  Count  as  his  own 
' mvenUon. 

' Thbkxostat,  lAer'mo-stat,  s.  (theme,  heat,  and 
Haioi,  standing,  Gr.)  An  instrument  depending 
t upon  the  unequal  expanaion  of  metaU  by  beat,  for 
I r^gnlating  temperature. 

Tiibsb,  theea,  prtm.  The  plural  of  thti,  Thete  is  op- 
posed to  tAose,  as  (Au  is  to  thaJ;  and  when  two  per- 
! sons  or  things,  or  collections  of  things,  are  named, 

I tAese  refers  to  the  tilings  w persons  which  are  nearest 

I in  place  or  order,  or  which  are  last  mentioned. 

Thbsir,  tAe'sis,  «.  (Latin  and  Greek.)  A pontiou 
or  propoeitMD  wUch  a person  advances  and  offeta 
to  maintain,  or  which  is  actually  maintained  by 
argument ; a theme.  In  Logic,  every  proposition 
may  be  divided  into  theiii  and  hj/poiheMts  .*  tAeiu 
contains  the  thiug  aflirmed  or  denied,  hypotheeis 
the  conditiona  of  the  affirmation  or  oration.  In 
Music,  thuU  is  the  unaccented  part  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  the  Greeka  expressed  by  a downward 
beat. 

Thbsivic,  (Ae"tbe-nm,  s.  (aaid  to  be  named  after  a 
plant  called  Tbesicoo  ^ tbs  Greeks,  because  it 
mrroed  part  of  the  garland  which  Theseus  pre- 
sented to  Ariadne.)  Bastard  Toad  Flax,  a genus 
I of  plants : Order,  Santalsens. 

Thbsmopboria,  (Aes-mo-fo'i«-a,  s.  (Greek.)  In 
Antiquity,  a fairtival  with  mysteries  in  honour  of 
Demetor,  or  Ceres,  to  whom  all  the  Institutions  of 
caviUxed  Bfe,  espeolally  of  dvil  and  religioua  laws, 
were  attributed. 


THBaxoTBBTA,  tAes-mo-tAe'te,  s.  (Greek.)  In 
Greek  Antiquity,  the  six  inferior  archons  at  Athens, 
who  predded  at  the  election  td  the  lower  magii^ 
tratsa,  reodved  criminal  informations  in  various 
matters,  dedded  civil  causes  on  arbitration,  took 
the  votes  at  el<x;tioDa,  and  performed  a variety  of 
other  offices. 

TnESMOTUKTB,  tAcs'mo-tAeet,  a.  A lawgiver. 
TuBAFiAir,  tAes'po-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Thespis,  an 
Athenian,  who  Hved  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  I 
century,  before  Christ,  and  who  is  said  to  bare  in-  i 
trodoc^  the  first  rudiments  of  a tragic  stage — ' 
hence,  the  art  of  representing  tragedy  has  been 
called  the  Tketpian  art. 

TuBSfiAUAir,  tAes-sayrynn,  a.  Pert.'iining  to  or 
produced  in  Thessaly,  a country  of  Greece,  now 
called  Janos; — f.  an  inhabitant  of  Thessaly. 
THBSSAiA>NiAir,  (Aes-ssl-o'ne-an,  a.  Pertaining  to 
Thesaaloniea  in  Maoedonia ; — s.  an  inhabitant  of  i 
Tbessalonica. 

Tiibta,  tAe'U,  $.  The  unlodcy  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ; so  called,  becaoss  the  judges,  while  bal- 
loting CO  a prisoner,  imed  it  to  intimate  tbdr  desire 
for  his  condemnatioo,  from  its  being  the  first  letter 
at  (Amatos,  death. 

Tbbtbs,  (Ae'tos,  «.  (Greek.)  In  andent  Attica,  ; 
originally  boodsmep,  hot,  under  the  cousUtution  of 
Solon,  they  became  the  lowest  class  of  free  dtiiens,  I 
who  contributed  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  I 
state ; and,  as  denMcratlo  ofunioos  advanced,  all  i 
restrictions  on  them  were  removed.  They  served  | 

I generally  as  light-armed  soldiers.  I 

TnBTICAl.,  (Aet  e-kal,  a.  (thetUsoi,  Gr.)  Laid  down,  j 

This  law  was  merely  (Aeiteal  or  positive,  not  IndiA- 
pcnsable  and  natural. — Jfore. 

Thetis,  (Ae'tis,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology,  one  of  i 
the  sea  deities,  daughter  of  Kcreua  and  Doris. 
Among  her  children  was  Achillea,  whom  she  ren- 
dered inTulnerable  by  plunging  him  Into  the  Styx. 

In  Conchology,  a genus  of  fossil  sheila,  aaid  to  re- 
semble Mactra,  but  not  to  have  the  internal  liga- 
ment It  has  several  aenminated,  but  no  lateral 
teeth ; therefore,  resembling  Tellins,  without  the 
posterior  plication. 

Tiif-L'Roic,  (Ae-urijik,  ) a.  (from  Theurgy.) 
Tbbuboical,  (As-orije-ksl,  > Pertaining  to  the 
power  of  performing  sopernatoral  things.  Thear- 
gie  Aynuu,  songs  of  incantation. 

Thbuboist,  cAe'ur-jist,  «.  One  who  pretends  to 
tbeorgy,  or  who  b addicted  to  it  i 

Tbburot,  (Ae'ur-je,  «.  (TAeos,  God,  and  eryow, 
work,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  tbs  art  magic,  which  ! 
then,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  was  deemed  the  result  j 
of  an  intercourse  with,  and  influence  over,  spiritual 
brings  of  the  more  exrited  class,  as  gods,  demon^, 
&C.  In  the  more  modem  art  of  magic,  it  was  | 
that  speaea  which  operated  by  celestiri  means; 
opposed  to  natural  magic,  which  was  efifected  by 
a Imowledge  of  the  occult  powers  of  nature ; and  i 
necromancy,  or  magic  effected  by  tbs  aid  of  evil 
spirits.  j 

TiiBw,  (Au,  a.  ((Aeow,  Sax.)  Manner;  habit;  form 
of  behavkmr-^obsolete  \a  these  senses) ; 

Home  report  these  hap{»  news, 

For  well  ye  worthy  been  for  woHb  and  ^ntle  tiiew*- — 

Sp€Jucr.  j 

musels;  rinew. 

Will  you  ten  me  how  to  ehones  a man  t Care  I for  the 
limbs,  the  (Aews,  the  stetum  bulk,  at»d  sembliuKe  of  a , 

man  f Give  me  the  spirit  Mester  Shallow.— £3tolu.  I 
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Tll£W£Dy Milled, a.  Educated ; habituated;  accus- 
tomed.— Oboolete. 

But  be  was  wise  and  waiyof  her  will, 

And  cvrr  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart ; 

Yet  would  not  Re»‘m  m mde  and  (Arved  IIL 
As  to  deplae  so  oourtooua  oefiolog  part.— ^ciuer, 

TnET,  tAaj,  pron.  (jhagt,  Sax.  /Aa»,  Goth.)  The 
nominative  plural  of  Ar,  sAe,  or  1/ ; it  U never  used 
adjectivelj,  but  alwava  os  a pronoun  referring  io 
pereona,  or  as  a imb.-ititute  referring  to  things:  it 
fa  used  indefinitely,  as,  they  saj,  that  is,  it  is  said 
by  persons,  indefinitely. 

Thia,  fAi'a,  $.  In  M\1ho1ogy,  a daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra:  she  married  her  brother  Hj*perion,  by 
whom  sho  had  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Aurora,  &c,; 
she  is  also  called  Thia^  TiUrtiy  Rhta,  Tethy$y  &c. 
In  Botany,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Leach  to  a genus 
of  very  small  burrowing  Crustaceans,  natives  of 
the  British  Channel  and  tho  Medileminean.  It 
is  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  in  bis  family 
Oxystomes. 

I TniBEL,  Mi'bel,  s.  A slice ; a spatula. 

; Thick,  tAik,  a.  (lAic,  Micro,  Sax.)  Dense;  not 
thin;  In.spiasated;  turbid;  feculent;  noting  the 
diameter  of  a body,  as,  a piece  of  timber  seven 
inches  thich ; haring  more  depth  or  extent  from 
one  surface  to  its  opposite  thnu  usnal,  a.n,  a thick 
plank ; close  ; crowdi^  with  trees  or  other  objects,  : 
as,  a thick  forest  or  wood;  frequent;  following 
each  other  in  quick  succesMon,  as,  the  ^ot  fiew 
thick  as  jiail ; not  earily  pen  ious ; not  haring  doe 
distinction  or  good  articulation,  as,  a lAirt  nlter- 
( ance ; doll ; somewhat  deaf,  as,  MicA  of  hearing. 

I TAkcA-Aeod!,  a bird  of  the  genus  FachycepliaU. 

I Tkick-h^d  or  thick-headtdy  haring  a thick  skull; 
dull ; stupid.  Thick-knee^  a bird  of  the  genus 
(Edicnemut.  Thick-$ety  close  planted ; baring  a 
I abort,  thick  body.  7'AicA-aAta,  a coarse,  gross 
person  ; a blockhead.  Tkick-$htll^  dulness ; or 
a dull  person ; a blockhead.  7'kick-ihtUed,  ^11 ; 
heavy;  stupid;  ak>w  to  learu.  Thick-epnmg^ 
sprung  up  close  together.  In  Siitpbuilding,  /AicA- 
a term  for  all  planks  exceeding  four  inches  in 
thickneaa s.  the  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when 
anything  is  thickest ; 

I Id  the  Ob'cAortkednstaDdsmoke  he  prseenUyentered 
his  men.— AiioUm. 
a thicket. 

Uists  and  rotten  fo]fs 

Hang  in  the  gloomj  tAielc*,  and  make  unst^fast  bogs.— 

Dnjfion. 

Thick  and  Min,  through  every  grade  of  fortune 
ad,  frcqnently ; fast ; closely ; to  a great  depth,  or 
to  a greater  depth  than  nsnal.  Thick  ami  three/oldy 
in  quick  succession,  or  in  great  numbers  p.  n. 
to  become  thick  or  dense. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

But  see  the  welkin  tAidb  apace. — Sp^nt^. 

\ TiuCKEK,  Mikltn,  r.  a.  (Mtcci/m,  Sax.)  To  make 
I thick  or  dense;  to  make  ckwe;  to  fill  up  in- 

I tentices ; to  make  concrete ; to  inspusate ; to 

I strengthen;  to  confirm; 

I A EMl  this  may  help  to  tAlclew  other  proofii.— 5AoAs. 
to  make  frequent  or  more  frequent,  as,  to  thicken 
blows;  to  make  more  numerous  n,  to  become 
thick,  or  more  thick  or  dense ; to  become  dark  or 
obscure;  to  concrete;  to  bo  consolidated;  to  be 
inspissated;  to  become  close,  or  more  cloM  te 
nomcrotts ; to  become  quick  and  ammatod  ; 

The  combat  tAtcAnu. — Adiuom. 
to  press ; to  be  crowded. 
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Thicsebino,  MikTcn-ing,  s.  Anything  put  into  a 
liquid  or  mass  to  make  it  thicker. 

Thicket,  MikTcct,  #.  A wood  or  collection  of  trees 
or  shnibs  closely  set. 

TiiiCKlSii,  lAikliiAb,  o.  Somewhat  thick. 

Thicket,  Mik  1c,  or/.  Deeply ; closely ; compactly; 
in  quick  succession. 

Tiiichkess,  tAik'nes,  t.  The  state  of  bring  thick; 
denseness;  density;  coubistence ; spissitude;  the 
extent  of  a body  from  side  to  side,  or  from  sorface 
to  surface ; closeness  of  the  parts ; the  state  of 
being  crowded  or  near ; the  state  of  being  close, 
dense,  or  irnpervioua;  dulness  of  the  sense  of 
hearing;  wunl  of  quickness  or  acuteness. 

Thief,  Merf,  *.  Sax.  dith,  Gcnn.)  A person 

guilty  of  thefr  ; one  who  secretly,  unlawfully,  and 
feloniously  takes  the  goods  or  personal  property 
of  another;  one  who  takes  the  property  of  auotba 
wrongfully,  either  sccntly  or  by  riolenoe;  one 
who  aoduces  by  falys  doctrine  ; one  who  mokes  it 
hU  business  to  client  and  defraud;  an  excrescence 
or  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a candle.  Thief-catcher^ 
one  who  catches  thieves ; or  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  detect  thieves,  and  to  bring  them  to 
justice.  Thtef-UadeTy  oue  who  leads  or  takes  a [ 
thief. 

A wolf  passed  by  ss  the  dragging  a j 

fox  to  execuHon.— Z.’£*ln»ipe.  j 

Thief-taker^  the  same  os  thi^-catcher. 

Thieve,  Meev,  r.  tu  (from  Thief.)  To  steal;  to  j 
practise  tliefi.  | 

Thievebt,  Meev'er-e,  t.  The  practice  of  stealing;  1 
theft  ; that  which  is  ftolen. 

Injiirions  time  now,  with  a robber's  haste, 

Crams  bit  rich  tAieverji  up,  he  knows  not  how. — 5ksb. 

Thievish,  lAecvIsh, 0.  Given  to  thieving;  addicted 
to  the  practice  of  theft ; secret ; sly ; acting  by 
stealth  ; partaking  of  tho  nature  of  theft.  ! 

Thievishly,  lAoev'ish-le,  ad.  In  a thie>'ish  man-  | 
ner ; by  theft. 

TuiEViftitNESS,  Meev1sh-nes,s.  Tlio  dlspoiuLion  to  I 
steal ; the  practice  or  habit  of  stealing. 

Thigh,  Mi,  e.  (Mc^A,  Sax.  dye^  Dutch.)  That 
part  of  men,  quadrupeds,  and  fowls,  wluch  is  be- 
tween the  leg  and  the  tnmk : as  tho  word  ugni- 
fies,  it  is  the  thick  part  of  the  lower  limhs. 

Tiiilk,  Milk,  jirtm.  {thUc,  Sax.)  The  aame. — Ob- 
solete. 

] love  lAi/A  lass.— 

Thill,  Mil,  $.  (Mi/  or  Mi//,  S.ix.)  The  beam  of 
draught  tree  of  a cart,  waggon,  or  other  carriage. 
The  thUU  are  the  two  picevs  of  timber  extending  | 
from  the  body  of  the  carriago  on  each  side  of  the 
last  horse,  by  which  the  carriage  is  aupiHirted  in  a 
horuontal  poeilion  ; also  called  the  shnjU. 

Thilleb,  Millur,  \ $,  Tho  horse  which  goes 

Tuill-HOBSE,  tAilTioraji  between  the  thilk  or 
shafts,  and  supports  them;  in  a team,  the  last  . 
horse. 

Tuimhle,  Mimlil,  a.  (probably  from  Thumb.)  A 
kind  of  cap  or  cover  for  the  finger,  commonly  made 
of  metal,  and  used  for  driving  the  needle  tliroogh 
the  cloth  in  sewing.  In  Nautical  language,  an 
iron  ring,  with  a hollow  or  groove  round  its  cir- 
cumference, to  receive  the  rope  which  is  spliced 
round  it.  Tkimble-ng^  a low  game  with  three 
thimbles  and  a ball. 

Thib,  Min,  a,  (Miwi,  Myna,  Sax.)  Having  little 
thickness  or  extent  from  one  surface  to  the  oppo- 
site ; rare ; not  dense,  as  a fluid  or  soft  mixture ; 
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Dot  dose  or  crowded;  Dot  filling  tho  spuce ; nut 

I < full  or  well  grown  ; 

I I Seven  osrt.^(7«n.  xll.  6. 

[ I slim ; rmiill ; ktn ; fine ; not  full ; of  t loose  tcX'' 

1 1 turn;  nnsabstantisl ; slight; — ud.  liiiiilj,  cbiefijr 

{ used  in  Coinpoftition; 

\ I Remove  the  ewelUng  epithets,  thick  Isid  I 

{ ' Ae  Tsmlsh  on  • harlot's  cheek ; the  rest  i 

{ 1 TAmsowp  with  sogbt  of  pro6t  or  delight-^JfBlsn. 
ij  — r. o.  (/AiMSMifs  Sax.)  to  make  thin;  to  make 
rare  * to  make  1^  crowded ; to  attenuate.  In 
I Geology,  to  tAm  out,  to  diminiab  graduallj  in 
‘ ’ thkkom  and  disappear, — applied  to  strata. 

I Thivs,  thine,  pron.  (Meiia,  Goth.  tUa,  Sox.)  Of 

I or  belonging  to  tAee ; the  POssessiTe  caae  of  tloa ; 

I it  was  formerly  used  for  My  before  a rowd ; but 

iu  prindpal  use  now,  is  when  a verb  U biterpoaed 
I between  it  and  tbe  word  to  which  it  refers,  as, 

1 1 Thine  it  tbe  kingdom,  like  (Aoa,  H is  used  only 

in  tbe  solemn  stvle. 

Thing,  Ming,  t.  (Saxon;  </tny.  Germ,  and  Dutch, 
tiny,  Swe^)  Whatever  ie  distiact,  or  conceived  to 
I be  distinct,  fntn  one*s  self,  and  from  other  inteUi- 
gent  beings;  an  action  or  event,  as,  after  these 
I Utmg$ ; it  is  used  of  persons  only  in  oonteuipt ; it 
is  aometitnee  used  in  contempt,  though  not  of  per- 
sons ; and  in  the  following  passage  it  is  Ubod  in  a 
sense  of  honoori 

I loved  the  maid  I married;  never  man 
SiKhed  truer  breath  . but  that  I see  ibee  bore, 

Tboa  noble  tkoig/  more  dances  my  wrapt  besH.— 

I In  Ijiw,  tAmffi  are  divided  into  two  Htisnra,  reai 

‘ and  per9onal:  Utinffs  rtoL,  are  such  as  are  per- 

manent, fixed,  and  immovable,  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  of  their  plaoe,  as  Un^  sod  tenements : 

I ikingi  peraonal,  are  goods,  money,  and  oil  other 
movables,  which  may  attend  the  owner’s  person, 
wherever  be  thinks  proper  to  ga — 

. Think,  Mingk,  r.  n.  i*r^  sod  past  part,  ihtmgkt. 

I (Mwea«,  Mencon,  Sax.  hraXo,  Swed.  denXen, 

I Germ,  and  Dutch.)  To  have  any  of  tbe  intelleo- 
tnal  facnltiea  in  operatioii ; to  cofptate ; to  ims- 
I gine ; to  ressoo ; to  judge ; to  deternUDO  ; to 
intend ; 

Thou  Oumg\t»t  to  help  me,  and  ^ueh  thanks  I give, 

As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  life.— JAolj. 

to  meditate;  torecolloct;  to  consider;  topneume. 

I 7'kint  not  V>  aav  within  youiwclvca,  wre  have  Abraham 
So  oar  father.— Hi.  9. 

I To  think  on  or  igwit,  to  muse  on ; to  msditata  on ; 
to  light  00  by  meditation,  os,  be  baa  just  thought 
on  a plan  that  will  answer  the  porpoae;  to  re- 

‘ membCT  with  fovoor. 

1 . 7%iak  upat  me,  my  Qod,  for  good.— .YeA.  v.  19. 

I To  think  o/|  to  estoem  a.  to  coned  re ; to 
I nnagine;  to  believe;  to  estimate.  Methmk$  or 
! metJunketh,  and  methought,  are  geanine  Sazoo 

I {dirascs,  eqoivaleot  to  if  seaw  fo  me,  it  $eewud  to 

I me:  in  these  expressiooa,  me  is  actually  m the 

dative  case,  ahnost  the  ooly  instances  remammg 
' bi  the  language.  To  think  imtcA,  to  grudge. 

He  ihangki  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.— Jtfihen. 

{ To  think  much  ofy  to  bold  in  high  estoem.  To 
I Minir  scorn,  to  dLidiiin. 

I Ho  Aought  scora  to  lay  hands  ou  Mordeeal  alone.— 

I E$UlM.6. 

Trtwkkk,  Mingk'ur,  s.  0ns  who  thmka ; partictt- 
i larly,  one  who  thinks  m a certain  manner. 
Thinking,  (Aingk'ing,  s.  That  scries  of  intellectual 
ttatas  which  a man  is  conadous  of  when  he  con- 
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trols  and  directs  the  series;  imagination;  cugita- 
tion ; judgment /Mrf.  a.  having  the  faculty  of 
thought ; cogitative ; capable  of  a regular  tram  of 
ideas. 

Thinkiholt,  Mingk'ing-Ie,  ad.  By  thought. 

Thinly,  Min'le,  ad.  (from  lliin.)  In  a lo^,  scat- 
tered manner ; not  thickly. 

TlliNREsa,  Min'oes,  s.  llic  state  or  quality  of 
being  thin. 

THiMOCOSiMiB,  Me-nok-o-ri'ne,  *.  Mr.  G.  IJ. 
Gray's  first  subfamily  of  the  family  Cbionidido:, 
oontaining  tbe  genera  Attsgis,  Ocypetes,  and  Thbio- 
corus.  Chionis  is  a bird  of  the  Columbuue,  or 
Pigeons,  of  Swalnson. 

Tbivocobub,  fAe-nok'o-rus,  s.  A genus  of  birds 
placed  by  Mr.  Gray  in  his  subfamily  ThbiocruuD, 
and  family  ChionididK. 

Thiokgrats,  Mi-on-u'rste,  s.  A compound  of 
thtoourie  add  with  a base. 

Thiongbio  Acid,  Mi-on-n'rik  as'sid,  s.  A bibasic 
add  fonnad  by  tbe  action  of  sulphurous  add  on 
alloxan : it  is  a white  seoiicrystaliiie  masa,  readily 
solnble  m water,  and  the  solution  reddens  Htmus 
paper.  Formula,  Ob  Ns  Hb  2hOs  -f-  2110. 

TliiOBlNNAMiNB,  fJU-o-stn'na-inine,  a.  A ct}sUU- 
ized  substance  procored  by  the  action  of  strong 
ammonia  on  oQ  of  mustard ; it  has  a bitter  ta^lQ 
and  no  smell ; it  combines  with  adds,  but  its  salts 
do  not  crystalize.  Formula,  Ce  Hs  Ks  hi. 

Thibd,  Mi^,  a.  (^thridda^  Sax.  thridga^  Goth.)  The 
first  after  the  second ; tbe  ordmal  of  three.  Third 
rstofe,  tbe  commons ; or  in  the  legislature,  the 
House  of  Commona  In  Antiquity,  third  hmir 
of  the  day,  nine  o'dock  in  the  morning.  In  Ar- 
chitocture,  third  coat,  tbe  stucco  when  p.'unting  is 
to  be  used,  or  the  settii^  for  tbe  reception  of  tlu.>  ' 
paper.  Third  pointy  or  fierce  pointy  tbe  point  of 
section  in  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  truuigie.  In 
the  Kavy,  third  rofe,  a ship  which  carries  frotn  C4 
to  80  gnna  Among  Roman  Catbulica,  third  ordir,  > 
a body  of  secular  aasociatea  coniweted  with  any  ' 
of  the  chief  religioua  ocdeiw,  aa  the  Frandscall^  < 
Augnstioea,  dec.,  and  not  bound  by  vows,  but 
confonniug  in  a certain  extent  to  the  general  de- 
signs of  the  order:  in  course  of  time,  tbe  thhtl 
onikr  consisted  of  a mixture  of  secular  and  religious  , 
persona  the  third  part,  aa,  he  gave  me  a 
Mtrd^  and  kept  two~ihird»  to  biniaelf ; the  sixtieth 
part  of  a second.  In  Muse,  an  interra]  claasi  d 
among  the  imperfect  oonoorda,  becaoM  liable  to 
alteration,  that  is,  the  third  msy  be  either  major 
er  minor : tbe  fbrtner  oomptisea  one  major  and  one 
minor  tone,  as  C E ; tbe  latter  oomprises  a major 
t<ms  and  a semitone,  as  A C ; er,  the  nuyur  third  | 
comprises  five  semitones,  the  minor  ooly  four.  | 

Thibdboboiiou,  Mudliar-o,  a.  An  of  for- 

mer times,  correspoodiug  with  the  oonsUblo  of  the  j 
pfoaeut  day. — CoweL  I 

Thibdikos,  Mirdlngs,  s.  In  Law,  the  third  ye«r 
of  tbe  com  or  grain  growing  on  the  ground  at  the  | 
tima  of  tbe  tenant's  death,  doe  to  the  Mi|>ntor  for 
a heriot,  writhin  the  manor  of  Turfat  in  Henri' <rd- 
shixe. — CotccZ.  i 

Thirdly,  fAerdle,  ad.  In  the  third  place.  | 

Thirl,  fAeri,  r.  a.  (MtWinw,  Sax.)  To  bore;  to  |wr- 
forate — (obsoWr); — Now  written  <fri7/  and  thrill.  | 

THiBLAOB,Mir'Uje,r.  In  Law,  a oentraot  or  |>ow<'r  ' 
to  prevent  the  tenants  of  certain  districts  from 
carrying  their  com  to  be  ground  anywhere  eUc  ‘ 
than  at  a particular  mill.  ! 
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1 Ul:iTLY— THOMiS  IS. 


Thiboptkra,  tb«r-op't«r<«,  *.  A nime  prea  bjr 
Sptx  for  A fBttxu  of  CbeiroptoTA  (boU,)  dulln- 
pusbed  bjr  th«  Ummb  canTiog  a amaU  oooeave 
apparatoa,  enabling  it  to  hook  Itaelf  to  anything 
bettor  than  it  otb^vriM  ooold. 

Thirst,  AUnt,  «.  (<A«ra(,  dyrtty  Sax.  Idret,  fn>ra 
Ur,  dry,  tdnrr,  to  dry,  Dan.)  A eenaa- 

tion  of  the  tbioat  or  faoooe,  occasioned  the 
want  of  drink ; a rehemeot  desire  for  drink ; a 
want  of,  and  eager  desire  for  anything  \ drangbt ; 

The  rapid  ament Uuoofh  retna 

Of  porous  earth,  vltb  kiiidlj  Uirsf  apdraero, 

Bom  a fresh  fooDtaln.— ifihoa. 
a.  (cAyrsfon,  Sax.  (vrsfer,  Dan.)  toexpericDce 
thirst;  to  have  a rebement  desire  for  anything. 
Ueed  improperly  for  an  active  mb  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:— 

Untam'd  and  fleres  Ihs  fixer  still  remains : 

For  the  kind  sifts  of  water  and  of  fbod, 

Ue  lesks  his  kseper's  flesh,  and  UurwU  his  blood.— 

firior. 

Thtrstrr,  toerat'nr,  s.  One  wbo  thireta. 

THlRtTiNRaa,  fAeret'e-nee,  s.  The  state  of  being 
thirsty;  thirst. 

Thirbtt,  cAerst'e,  a.  Feeling  thirst;  haring  do 
moistnre ; parched ; 

The  tiUrtiy  land  shall  bsooiae  springe  of  water.— 

/se.  XXXV.  7. 

having  a vehement  desire  for  anything. 

Tuirtebr,  fAer'tottD,  a.  (fAreofyae,  Sax.)  Ten  and 
three. 

Tuikteekth,  fAer-teenlA',  a.  The  third  after  the 
tooth ; the  ordinal  of  tlilrtoen s.  the  thirteenth 
port.  In  Mn^  an  interval  forming  the  octare  of 
the  firat  sixth. 

TniKTiCTfi,  tAe/te-edh,  a.  (from  Thirty.)  The 
tenth  threefold ; the  ordinal  of  thirty ^ the 
thirtieth  part. 

Thiktt,  fAer'te,  a.  (tkriuiff.  Sax.)  Thrioe  ton ; ten 
three  tiu>ee  repeated.  In  Hhdory,  tMirty  yeora* 
imr,  a eeriee  or  ware  carried  00  bMwera  the  Pro- 
tostut  and  Roman  CalboUe  leagues  in  Gennany, 
in  the  first  ludf  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced  with  the  insurrection 
of  the  Bobecnisns  in  161ft,  and  to  have  ended  with 
the  peace  of  Weetpbalia  in  1648. 

Tina,  this,  jpik  These.  (Saxon.)  TkU  Is  a definitive, 
or  definitive  adjective,  danot^  sotneLhing  that  is 
present  or  near  id  pliM  or  time,  or  eomei^g  just 
rocDtioned ; the  last  mentroned ; the  next  fbture, 
■a,  be  will  not  be  here  dUi  month ; the  last  past, 
as,  be  has  not  seen  him  (Aw  week ; It  la  often  op- 
poMd  to  tiuU;  it  is  sometimes  oppo^  to  th*  odier. 
By  tki$  is  na^  elliptkaUy  for  Ay  this  timt. 
BftkUth*  storm  grew  loud  epees.— CbeipWZ. 

Thistle,  lAial,  t.  {tkisUl,  Sax.  tesef,  Swed.  dbseA 
Germ,  and  Dutch.)  A name  pven  to  thoae  plants 
as  in  the  genns  Cardona,  which  have  spiny  scales 
on  the  involaemm ; compound  flowers  vrith  tubular 
florets;  etamene  united  by  the  anthers,  and  a 
hairy  pappus  or  feathery  down  surmoanting  the 
leede.  In  oomrooo  language,  the  term  however  is 
more  widely  extended,  and  indudee  plants  of  the 
following  genera:  Ontaurea,  the  blessed  thistle ; 
Carolina,  the  rarline  thUtk ; Gerthamus,  the  dis- 
taff thietlA:  Cnieos,  the  plume  thistle:  Dipnoua, 
the  teasel,  or  fuller’s  thi^e ; Eohinops,  or  globe 
tblsUe;  Onopordon,  the  cotton  or  wodly  thistle; 
Soolymna,  the  golden  thistle;  Sonehua,  sow  thistle: 
melon  thtotle  end  torch  thistle,  two  apeciea  of 
Cacti;  milk  thistle,  Cardnua  mensnua;  musk 
ST4 


thistle,  C.  nutans.  This/U-fimek,  a name  pven  In 
former  timet  to  the  goldfinch,  fnxn  Its  freg^^ 
Ing  places  in  which  thistles  grew— hence,  cciroti- 
fically,  FringiUa  carducUs.  Thuth-takr,  a duty 
of  a halfpenny  ancieoUy  pdd  for  liberty  of  gras- 
'ing  on  a common  where  thistles  grew.  Onirr  of 
tke  Thiade,  or  of  .91  Andrtw,  a Scottish  <^er  of 
kniphtbood,  said  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  but 
rerivod  by  Jamaa  V.  In  1640;  again  by  James 
IL  of  England  In  1687;  and  again,  in  170^  by 
Queen  Anne,  who  increaaed  tbc  nuiaber  of  knights 
to  twelve,  a^  placed  the  order  on  a pennanent 
fuotbig.  The  national  motto  of  Scotland,  JVemo 
me  tM/HMS  laetutt,  ie  also  the  motto  of  the  order 
of  the  Thistle. 

Tuistlt,  lAisX  a*  Overgrown  with  thlatlee. 

TuirnBR,  Uuth'nr,  ad.  (tkider,  dkyder.  Sex.)  To 
that  place,  opposed  to  Airter ; to  that  end  or  point 
llitker  01U  ddtktr,  to  thb  place  and  to  that;  eofi 
way  and  another.  Tkitker^  to  that  point ; to 
far.  Thitkar^wtrd,  toward  that  place. 

Tulaspi,  cAlas'pe,  e.  (ddao,  I oompruss,  Gr.  fneo  the 
oompreiMd  eemii.)  Sbepberd'e-pune,  a genus  of 
planU:  Order,  Crucifer*. 

Tumbi,  mel,  s.  lo  Egyptian  Mythoh^,  the  ged- 
deea  of  Justice  or  of  truth.  Her  figure  ie  frequently 
repMvsentod,  In  Egyptian  eculpturee,  In  the  luwda 
of  her  kings.  The  Hebrew  Tmmrnim  b the  plnnd 
or  dual  of  the  earns  word. 

Tuo,  tho,  ad.  icAmms,  Sax.)  Then.— ObeobCe. 

Tko  to  a bill  hU  ftdnting  flock  be  led.— ^pvascr. 

■ See  also  Though. 

Tiioa,  (Ao'a,  0.  A genue  of  Polyplaria,  included  in 
Sertulana  by  linnwus. 

Thoka,  fAok'a,  $.  The  Bunnese  name  of  the  tree 
Amheretia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  and  of 
a flue  vermilion  with  yellow  spots ; hundreds  of 
which  are  preoented  as  offerings  beftwe  the  images 
of  Buddha,  by  bU  worshippers. 

Thole,  (Aol^  r.  a.  (tkoUan,  Sax.)  To  bear ; to 
endure ; to  undergo ; 

60  moobel  pain  os  1 bare  with  jm  tkolsd.- ChMser. 
—V.  n.  to  wait;  that  la,  to  bear  or  hare  patieoM 
for  a while — (lo^)  In  these  senses,  the  word  b 
etiU  In  common  use  in  Scotland; — s.  (tAo/iis,  LsL) 
the  roof  of  a temple. — Obsolete  in  the  last  sensa. 

Lei  altars  emoks,  and  OoIm  exiMci  our  spoils.— 

iWiMu  TVm  (163^ 

— See  also  TliowL 

Tholobatb,  (Aoro'bato,  s.  lo  Architectmt,  that 
part  of  a building  In  which  a cupola  b pieced. 

Tholcs,  lAolas,  $.  (Latin  ; fAotoc,  Gr.)  In  ancient 
Architecture,  a building  of  a circular  form ; but 
the  word  b used  by  Vitruvius  for  expreenng  the 
roof  of  a ctronlar  btuldiog ; the  term  has  also  been 
employed  to  deemU  the  laocokom  of  a bath,  which 
was  of  a dronlsr  form. 

TiioXiKAxa,  to'me-ane,  In  Eorleeiaetlml  Hb- 

TiioMiTsa,  to'mitM,  / tory,  the  name  givwi 
in  Europe  to  the  ancient  church  of  Chrbtians 
eatablishiwi  on  the  Malabar  eoast  of  India,  and 
thought  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  St. 
Tho  mss. 

Tkomaism,  to'may-um,  ) $.  The  doctrine*  tai^hl 

Tuommu,  to'miam,  / by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
with  rmpect  to  predestination  and  graoa. 

Thomasia,  to-mae'e-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  M.  Tboraae, 
a collector  of  Swiss  plants.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Byttneriaeew. 

TiioMisns  to'iiibU,  s.  The  followers  of  Thorns* 
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THOMSONITS— THORAX.  THORINA— THOBOUGUFARE. 


AqtuoM,  tbi  angetto  doctor,  one  of  tbr  i»ost  dU- 
tiognUbed  of  tbs  scboobnon  of  the  1 Stb  oeiitnrj : 
th^  differed  from  the  rival  aect  of  the  Scotkti, 
chiefly  in  the  milder  form  in  which  they  adopted 
the  doctrinee  of  Realism.  The  ThomUU  conthraed 
aa  a sect  to  the  commencemoit  of  the  17th  era- 
I tory,  azkd  nusbered  several  emioeot  men  b their 
i!  ranl& 

^ TuoMeoNtTB.  tom'aoo'lta, «.  (b  hoDoor  of  Dr.  Tbo- 
^ ^ mas  Thotneao  of  Glasgow,  the  oelebnted  chemist 
I and  mineralogist.)  A mineral  {greatly  reeembUng 
meaotype  or  needlesiooe  t it  occora  generally  b 
Tnaifire  havbg  a colmnnsr  or  radiatad  strncfore, 
in  the  occaainnal  eavitlee  of  whidt  indistbct 
cr^tals  may  be  obecnredt  It  b cokmrlees  and 
i tnnabcent,  but  email  fngmenta  are  transparent. 

Compositioii^eoda,  4.53;  aflica,  88.80;  ahimina, 

' R0.80;  liiM,  18.64;  water,  18.10:  sp.gr.  3.86; 

hardMM  about  6.0. 

Trono,  thong,  «.  {thwamg.  Sax.)  A strap  of  ka> 
tber,  need  for  fadenbg  anything. 

Tbur,  tAor,  s.  In  Scan^narian  Mythol^,  the  son 
of  0«Un  and  Freya,  and  the  divinity  who  presided 
over  all  mbehieroot  spirits  that  mhaUted  the  e1e> 
meota:  bis  power  U represented  as  Irreiiistible. 
The  Scandifurrlan  epHbei  of  thb  deity  has  been 
preeerred  b the  Englidi  that  b Tkor*$ 

day. 

TiiuicAcnnissis,  (hor>a>aen-te'ds  ) a Qko~ 

TiiORACoCKJiTEats,  thor>s-kr><sen-te'sisy  f roar,  and 
kmttm,  a pricking,  a goading,  Gr.)  In  Surgery, 
perforation  of  the  parietca  ^ the  chest,  in  the 
operation  for  empyema. 

Thoracic,  tho-rae'ik,  a.  (thorax,  the  chest,  Gr.) 
Pertainbg  to  the  breast,  as  the  tkorade  arteries. 
Tkorode  duct,  the  great  trank  which  conveys  the 
contents  of  the  la^ods  and  abeorbenU  into  the 
blood : b the  human  body,  it  U abont  the  diameter 
of  a crow*qnill,  and  lies  upon  the  doraal  vertebne 
between  the  aorta  and  axygoe  veb,  extending  from 
tbe  poetcrior  opening  of  the  dUphregm,  b a some- 
what scraentine  coarse,  to  the  angb  formed  by  the 
tmion  of  the  left  subdaviaB  a^  Jagular  veba, 
into  wbch  it  poors  its  oootenta. 

TnoRACios,  lA^raalks,  s.  ptu.  In  Ichthyology,  an 
order  of  bony  fishes,  rearing  by  means  of  gilb 
only,  the  character  o(  which  is  tbst  the  bronchia 
are  oasicuhted,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 
onderneath  tbe  thorax,  or  beneath  the  pectoral  fins. 

TnoRACODTRiA,  lAo-nik-<Mib'e-a,  s.  (lAorox,  and 
od^ne,  pain,  Gr.)  In  PatlKdogy,  pab  b the  tho- 
rn^ regkm. 

I Thoracoscopt,  Cfto-ra-koalEop-e,  r.  (c4orax,  and 
tkopeo,  1 view.  Or.)  The  act  of  exambiiig  tbe 
human  thorax  by  percosaion,  or  by  the  stetheeeope. 

. Thoral,  (Ao'ral,  a.  (torus,  Lat)  Pertainbg  to  a 
I bed ; — s.  b Palmis^,  a line  « the  band,  called 

the  mark  of  Venus. 

■ Thorax,  tko'raks,  s.  (Greek.)  Ibe  chest ; the  port 
! of  the  body  between  the  n^  and  tbe  abdomen  i 
I it  contains  tbe  heart  and  lungs,  the  oeeophagua, 

1 the  thymus  gland,  tbe  thorado  duct,  part  of  the 

I aorta  and  vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nervea,  and  a great  part  of  the  iutercoetal 

I iMrve.  In  Entomology,  the  name  given  to  the 
j aecood  segment  of  inaecte  by  Latr^le  and  An- 
' ->  douin ; the  term  is  restricted  to  the  upper  surface 
h of  the  trunk  by  bbms  and  Fabridua.  In  Arach- 
\ nidatis,  the  tfaorsLX  and  head  are  confluent,  and 

I I fonn  but  one  eegmeot,  which  is  termed  tbe  eephalo- 


tborax.  In  Greek  Antiquity,  a piece  of  defensive 
armour  consisting  td  two  parts,  one  defendbg  the 
back,  and  the  other  the  b^y : H was  called  iorica 
by  the  Romans. 

TnuRiNA,  Mo-ri'na,  s.  A primitive  earth  with  a 
metalUo  base,  diarovered  b 1838  by  Berzelius:  H 
it  extracted  from  tbe  mberal  thorite,  of  which  It 
eoustitntes  67.91  per  cent.  It  is  a white  powder, 
without  taste,  smell,  or  alkalbe  properties:  iU 
exact  compositioa  it  unknown,  but  its  equivalent  , 
b abont  07.6. 

Tuurite,  (Ao'rite,  s.  A maaeive  sod  compact  mb-  | 
eral  of  a black  ooloar ; streak  dark-brown  ; frao-  | 
tnre  ritreoua.  Composition'— thorina,  67.91 ; Ume,  | 
2.68;  oxide  of  iron,  8.40;  oxide  of  mangancee,  ; 
2.89;  oxide  of  unuiinm,  1JS8;  oxide  of  lead, 
0.80;  dlica,  18.96;  water,  9.60;  with  minute 
pordons  of  magnesia,  potash,  aoda,  and  alumina : 

•p.  gr.  4.63  to  4.6. 

Thorium,  (Ao'rw-um,  s.  Tbe  metallio  bsM  of  tbo-  i 
rina,  procured  by  Um  action  of  potassium  on  chlo- 
ride ^ thorium : ft  b procured  b the  form  of  a 
heavy  metallic  powder,  wbch,  when  pressed  b an 
agate  mortar,  acquires  a metallic  lustre,  and  an 
irra-grey  tmU  Symb.  Th. 

Thorx,  6bwrn,  a.  (Saxon ; dom,  Germ,  tome,  Dan.)  j 
A tree  or  shrub  armed  with  spnea  or  sharp  Ugneoua  i 
shoots,  as  the  Mack-Mom  | a sharp  Ugneoos  shoot 
from  the  stem  of  a trse  or  shrub ; a ; any-  I 
thing  troublesome.  Thom^oppU,  a pumt  of  the 
genua  Datura.  Thom-hack,  a fish  of  tbe  Ray 
kind,  which  haa  pricklea  on  its  back.  Tkom^ 
6«a4,  a shrub  that  produces  thorns.  Thom-buiy  a j 
kind  of  fish,  a but  or  turbot.  T%om-hcdgt,  a 
hedge  or  fence  consbdng  of  thorn.  Thom-ict,  set 
with  thorns. 

Tiiobrless,  Mawmies,  a.  Destitute  of  tbome. 

TuoRjrr,  Mawrn'e,  a.  Full  of  thorns  or  epines;  ^ 
trouhlmome ; vexatious  ; sharp.  Tkomy-tr^/hil,  ' 
a plaut  of  the  genus  Fagonla.  | 

TaoROCOlf,  Mi^o,  a.  (Mark,  Sax.  durdk.  Gem.  ' 
used  b these  languages  as  a prepositioa,  wbch  we 
write  tkrouglu)  PMring  tbrou^  or  to  the  end ; 
hence,  oomplete;  perfect  In  Building,  applied  ; 
to  tbe  head-stones  ^ a wall  when  they  are  cairied  1 1 
through  the  whole  tbeknese:  when  tbe  stones  ^ 
reach  only  a part  of  tbe  way  through,  they  are  I 
termed  binders  f — prep,  through,—!^  present 
mode  of  Uniting  it an  bterfuimw  between  two 
ridges;  b miHwork,  the  water  course  b which  the  ! 
wl^  works.  Tkorougk-hatt,  the  ait  of  pbying 
an  accompaniment  from  figures  reprvwnting  chords, 
tueb  figures  being  placed  eiUier  over  or  under  the 
cotes  of  the  bstrutpental  base  staff.  Thorough*  | 
brod,  completely  taught  or  aecompfiabed:  abo  i 
produced  by  parents  of  full  blood  on  wtb  rides,  as  | i 
applied  to  hervea.  Thorough*carvod  vork,  eai^  * i 
work  which  u cut  entirely  through  the  material,—  . 
abo  called  pioretd  work.  Thorough-going,  oobg 
all  lengths.  T^orough-fighled,  having  windows 
on  both  rides.  Thorough-pacod,  perfect  b what  b 
undertaken;  oomplete;  gMng  all  bngths.  jPko- 
rough-^cd,  fully  aooompUshed ; tboroagh-pi.ced. 
Thorough-sliteh,  fully ; compl^ly ; gobg  the 
whob  length  of  auy  buslneel  (not  elegant.)  : 
Thoruugk-uHix,  (he  plant  Bopleorum  ro^nndifofinm,  | 
a native  of  England.  Thorough-sport,  the  popular  ! 
name  of  the  plant  Eupatorium  perfoliatam,  a na- 
tive of  North  America. 

TuoROVOHFARR,Mur'o-fayr,s.  A passage  through^  j 
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THOROUGHLY— THOUGHTFULLY.  THOUGHTFULNESS— THRARAETOS.  | 

A pMUj^  from  ono  street  or  opening  to  ADOthcr ; 
an  onoUtmctaii  way ; power  of  putiof,. 
TnoBOL’ODLT,  (AoiVk,  <kL  Fallj;  entird/; 
completdy. 

Tiiobouounem,  UaFo-ooi, «.  OompleteDeaa;  per* 
fectnesB. 

TiiOROUonrnTf  CHor'o-piiif  s.  In  Farrieiy,  a &uae 
in  boraes  of  the  tame  nature,  and  whkh  requires 
the  same  treatment,  as  bog  sparin. 

Tiiostsb  III,  t*ort'ur  IT,  s.  A panlTtk  dkcnder 
incident  to  sheep  > it  is  said  to  arise  aometimea 
from  tbcir  eating  some  poiaonoos  or  narootic  plant: 
it  perhaps  more  genendijr  depends  on  wcakoeas 
srisiug  from  an  hisoffidencj  or  food. 

TiioaB,  those.  The  plnral  of  MaL— See  That  and 
Tbeeo. 

Thoto,  tkotk^  \t.  In  Egyptian  Mythology,  a 
Tuodth,  (Aowti,  / divini^  considered  by  tlM 
Greeks  as  ideoti^  with  Mercury:  bis  hierogiyphio 
repreeenta  the  beginning  of  the  sstronomical  year. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  inrentor  of  writing  and 
EgypUan  philosophy,  and  be  b represented  as  a 
homan  Bgnre  with  the  bead  of  a lamb  or  ibis.  The 
name  U also  written  TaomL 
Tiion,  tbow,  proa.  (Mn,  Sax.  dh,  Germ.  Swed.  and 
Dan.  te,  Lat.  Fe.  It^  Port  and  Boa.)  The 
second  personal  pronoun  in  the  ringnlar  number ; 
the  pnmona  which  la  used  In  addreering  persms 
In  the  solemn  style : it  is  obsolete  b the  uunDlar 
style,  except  b the  usage  of  Quakers ; — s.  a.  to 
treat  with  familiarity;  to  addrea  b a kind  of 
contempt; 

PrlthM  don't  Clw  and  lAss  me;  I am  m good  a saan 
as  youTMlf  at  UaaL— ifUZir  ^ MsiuJUU. 

— r.  a.  to  use  thee  and  Utou  b diaooone. 

TnouoR,  tbo,  omy.  (tieoh.  Sax.  cAoml,  Goth.  dxA, 
Germ.  This  word  Is  considered  by  Ur.  Home 
Tooke  to  be  the  biperatire  of  the  ^oo  tAo/Son, 
to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  or  aasenL) 
Grant;  admit;  allow;  notwithstanding;  familiarly 
at  the  end  of  a sentence,  hower«;yeL  datAoi^ 
as  if. 

In  the  TltM  were  three  branebee,  and  It  was  at  tikmgh 
It  budded.— (7«s.  xL  la 

TBOUonT,  <4awt  The  past  part,  of  tbs  rerb  to 
dtinkt^B,  any  stats  U oonsdoosnesa  which  b 
room  than  mere  sensalloo ; the  outward  expreesiuii 
of  such  a state  of  power  to  produce  a aimiisr  state 
b other  persona,  and  to  reyire  it  ag  any  ftitare 
time,  either  b them  or  b the  person  who  first 
cooceived  it;  Idea;  image  form^  b the  mbd; 
sentiment;  fimey;  conceit;  reflection;  partienUr 
oooMderatioo ; conception;  notion;  opnion,  judg* 
ment ; meditation ; design ; solidtnde ; 

Ilawle  was  pot  b tnobla,  and  diad  with  thoiydl  and 
ftupiuhj  before  bis  bosiosea  cams  to  an  and.— Jama. 

expectation; 

Tha  mdn  deeery 

Stands  on  tba  boorijr  UoapAL— Aafts. 
in  an  application  ooQoqabl  and  eomewbat  loose, 
tKouffkt  b used  to  rignily  a mall  degree  or  qoan> 
tity,  as,  a tkimght  longer,  a thought  more.  To 

(sis  to  be  solicitoas  or  aoxkma.  Tkot^U- 

ssek,  uneasy  with  reflection. 

TuouonTFOL,  (AawtTal,  & Full  oftbonght;  con- 
templative ; employed  in  meditation ; attenUve ; 
oait^;  promoting  asrioos  thought;  fsTonrabb 
to  musbg  or  meditation ; anxions ; s^citous. 
TuoraitTFtn.LT,  Mawt'fal-le,  ad.  With  tbonght 
or  conalderatioo ; with  soUdluds. 
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THOCOUTFCLKMa,  tUwt'fdl-Ms,  s.  Deep  medi-  | 
tation ; anxbty ; solidtude. 

THocoHTLEaa,  (Aawtlea,  a.  Heedless ; careless;  | 
negligcot;  gay;  dbdpated;  stti;^;  dinlL 
THOU6UTLX8SLT,eAawt1ss*ls,ad.  Witboottbon^; 
carriessly;  stupidly. 

Thouohtlkbbmkss,  tkawtlea-oes,  s.  Want  of 
thought;  beedbssnesa;  carebssnem;  inattention. 
Tfiouixia,  tAow'b'ew^  $.  (in  bonoor  of  A.  Tboob 
sf  the  Jardin  das  PLmt^  Paris.)  A genus  of 
plants  1 Onbr,  Sspbdaosw. 

Tuocsajid,  tkow'iand,  o.  (rtussud,  Sax.  tAawei< 
Goth,  tautead^  Gem.)  Denotb|'  the  numbsr  of 
ten  hundred ; provcrtially,  denoting  a great  tram 
her  indefinitely; 

For  harbovr  at  a fttiaaeif  doors  they  knoA'A 
Not  one  of  aU  the  rtwnsad  but  was  lock'd.— Drpdis. 

— s.  tbs  number  of  ten  hundred.  Tkoaoami  b 
sometimes  used  plorally  without  the  plund  tar- 
mkiatioo,  aa  ten  tlumoaad ; hot  it  often  talas  ths 
phtrsl  tennbalioo,  as  thotuands  perished.  Thtm^ 
ocmd-Jold,  doubled  a ibonaand  timeu 
TuorsAMoni,  fAow'isiMkk,  a.  Tbs  ordinal  of  thou*  i 
sand ; — «.  the  tboossadth  part.  | 

Thowl,  lAob,  s.  {tkolf  a p^.  Sax.)  A pb  !ns«tsd  . 
into  the  gunwale  of  a boat,  to  k^  ths  oar  b tbs  ; 
rowlock  when  used  b rowbg.— AIm  writtai  tkoU, 
Turacia,  Mra'sbe-a,  s.  (from  Thraos?)  A gonna 
of  MoUusca,  the  ^elb  of  which  ate  trsnsrereefy 
oral,  the  poeterior  aids  trancate;  bosses  central ; | 
btenl  hinge  margin  thickened;  ligwisnt  cxtenul ; 
no  teeth  i Family,  SaxicayidiB. 

Tbracur,  tkra's^-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  er  pro-  | 
dooed  b Thrace s.  an  inhabitant  of  Thrace. 
Tbback,  tArak,  w.  a.  (trocAt,  a load,  Germ.)  Ts 
load  or  bonbo. — Obsolete. 

Certainly  we  ahaU  one  dsy  ftnd,  that  the  etraic  gate  U ! 
too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bcuUlngln,tofwckdwUb 
great  poaeseeioni,  and  greater  oormpUonaA&NitiL 
Turackbcat,  tArak'skat,  s.  Among  miners,  the 
metal  which  b yet  in  the  mbs. 

Tbkaldom,  (Arawrdum,  s.  (trvhkin,  Dan.)  Sbr- 
ery ; bondage ; a state  of  ssrritude.  | 

Tbrall,  lArawl,  s.  (Saxon.)  A sbre  orbnudman;  1 
Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  b the  (knafi  of  Cedric  of  I 
Bolberwood.— Sir  WaUarSeaU. 
bondage; 

And  bid  about  blm,  till  Ue  noee  • 

From  toroU  of  ring  and  cord  broke  looss.— AadBrn*.  | 
— a.  bond ; subject ; 

Grestast  kings 

4te  IkraO  to  ebanga  as  wall  as  wsakar  things.— 

Sir  T.  /fsrtort. 

— s.  a.  to  ensbye ; to  enthruL— Tbs  word  now 
need. 

1^  me  be  a sUra  t’ariileya  the  maid. 

Whose  sadden  sight  hath  fknUrd  my  wounded  ^re^  : 

Tbralums,  dbawlVs,  a.  Havbg  no  thralls.  ' 

Thraxitbs,  thra-ni'tea,  s.  pla.  (Greek.)  In  Anti-  \ 

quity,  the  uppermost,  or,  aooordbg  to  some  arrange- 

menta  of  the  clmical  galley,  the  formnost  of  the  , 
three  cUseea  of  rowers  b an  Athenian  trirsme;  | 
the  middb  being  called  ths  tmgUa^  the  lowest  | 
lAokimaks. 

TuRArrLB,  lArap'pl,  s.  (Scotch.)  Tho  wbd{dpe  of  i 
an  animaL — Local 

Tiirabartob,  (Aja-a-e*toa,  $.  (<&nuo«,  darbg,  and 
oetos,  an  esgle,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  G.  R. 
Gray  for  a genus  of  sagles,  ths  Uarpyb  of  Curbr ' | 
Family,  FalcnoidB.  ^ 
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TUBASH-THRKAP. 


TUREAT— TIlKENKTia 


Thrash,  v.  a.  (lAarKon,  Mevvoan,  Sax. 

drescAen,  Q«nn.  thrtlui,  IcaL)  To  best  out  grain 
j from  Uie  bosk  with  « tUU ; to  best  lodtsn  corn 
I off  from  the  oob  or  tpiko  { to  beat  aoand]/  with  a 
I stick  or  whip ; to  dnib ; — r.  s.  to  practne  tbraah* 
ing;  to  perform  the  buiboM  of  thrashing;  to 
Uboor;  to  dradge. 

1 rather  would  be  Merioa,  lAroiA  for  rbroMs 
Like  ble,  the  Morn  and  erandal  of  the  Umee.— Drfdm. 
This  word  is  wntten  fkratk  or  tbresA ; 6troji  is 
the  common  pronondalioOi  btit  tJirttk  the  more 
corred  orthograpbj. 

Thrashkr,  tAnuh'or,  a.  One  who  thnahes  grain; 
also  applied  aa  a name  to  tb«  «a>fox. 

tniusniNO,  lAraablng,  e.  The  act  of  beating  ont 
grain  with  a Hail ; a soond  drubbing.  ThrtuMmg* 
JfooTt  a Boor  or  area  on  which  grain  ia  thrashed. 

Thearorical,  (Jhnj-eon't'kaJ,  a.  (from  Thraso,  a 
boarter  in  old  ooroed/.)  Boasting;  given  to 
bramg. 

HU  Dumoar  U lofty,  bis  dlMoaree  peremptory,  his 

general  behsrlooir  vain,  ridiculous,  and  tkratomieoL^ 

Shalt. 

Thrasokicault,  (Any-eonVkal'le,  ad.  In  tho 
mannw  of  Thraso ; bosatmgly. 

TitRAiii.rrR,  fArawlite,  s.  (from  (krtmloi^  eaaly  fran> 
gibla,  Gr.)  A mineral  whidi  ooeun  in  ronnifisb 
I Dodttlea  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter;  colour 
I black ; fractnn  unereu,  or  imperfect  eon^oidal ; 

splendent ;opat)ue;  brittle;  i»ot  particularly  hear/. 

' Compodtion  of  a epedmen  from  Ridderhyttan — 
eilica,  36.80;  peroxide  of  iron,  44.89;  water, 
20.70. 

Til  RAW,  drayr,  a.  (dro/f  a drove,  Sax.)  A droro; 
a herd ; a heap ; 

lie  MiidB  forth  Utrmrtt  of  ballads  to  tbe  sale.>'B)i.  IfaU. 
(drero,  tweoty>four,  Welsh,)  the  number  of  two 
doxen ; twenty-four  alwaves  of  grain  set  up  in  tbe 
field. 

Tiibkad,  fAred,  «.  (fired^  Otratd,  Sax.  irdd,  Swed.) 
A my  small  twist  of  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or 
; otber  fibrous  suLetaaoe,  drawn  ont  to  a consider- 
I able  length ; the  BUroent  of  a flower ; tho  filament 
I of  any  fibrooa  aubetanoe,  as  of  bark  ; a fine  fiU 
nent  or  line  of  gold  and  wlver ; the  prominent 
epiral  part  of  a screw ; auytlrisg  continued  in  a 
long  eouTM  or  tenor,  aa  tbe  thread  of  a disooone : 
ow^tAreodls,  the  fine  white  filaments  which  are 
eeen  floating  in  tbe  air  in  sommer,  the  prodneiion 
of  spiders.  TVeod-bare,  worn  to  tbe  naked 
thread ; witbont  nap  ; worn  out ; trita ; back- 
oeyed;  naed  till  it  has  lost  nmdty  or  interest. 
Tkrmd-Sarrmtt,  the  state  of  being  thread-bare. 
Tkraad-thnptd,  in  Botany,  flliform ; — r.  a.  to  pass 
a thread  throogh  tbe  eye  as  to  (Areodanee^; 
to  pass  or  {deroe  thnragh,  as  a narrow  way  or 
obanneL 

Being  pressed  to  th*  war, 

Evm  when  tbe  nave  of  the  state  was  tooched. 

They  would  not  tkrtai  tbe  gatee^Aok*. 

Thrkadkv,  lAred'dn,  a.  Made  of  thread. 

Baliold  the  Itrwidra  sails, 

Borns  with  the  Invitlble  sad  creeping  wind, 

Praw  the  hngD  bottocne  through  the  rorrowed  eee.- 

Bhakt. 

Tiirkadt,  fkred'e,  a.  like  thread  or  filaments; 
slender ; oonuiiiing  thread. 

Tbecap,  lAreep,  e.  a.  (Scotch ; Artapitut,  Sax.)  To 
aver  with  pertinacity,  In  reply  to  denial ; to  argue ; 
to  oootend. — Local 
Some  crye  upon  Gnd.  eofne  other  thrift  that  he  bathe 

forgotea  theym.— itp.  SUkm 


Thurat,  l4ret,  s.  (Saxon.)  A menace;  deotmeia- 
tiun  of  ill ; dadaration  of  an  intention  or  determina- 
tion to  inflict  punishment,  loea,  or  pain  on  another; 
—a.  a.  to  threaten.  Theat  ia  oa^  only  In  poetry. 
What  (Areal  you  hm  with  teUing  of  tbe  king  f 
Tell  him  and  spare  not— dAato. 

Tiireatrk,  lArat'tn,  r.  a.  (tkreofian,  Sax.)  To 
declare  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment,  pain, 
or  other  evil  on  another,  for  some  sin  or  offenot ; 
to  menace;  to  terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  by 
mcoaoee ; to  charge  atrictly ; to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  oomiiig  erU. 

Turratkker,  rtret'tn-or,  s.  One  who  threatens. 
Be  etirring  as  the  Uom;  be  ftra  with  Are ; 

Threaten  the  thrmiemir,  and  outfoce  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror. — AoAs. 

TnB£ATENiNO,c4ret'tn-ing,o.  Menacing;  indicat- 
ing a threat  or  menace ; indicating  aomething  im- 
pending;—#. the  act  of  menacing:  a menace; 
denuooation  of  evil ; devlnration  at  a pnrpoeo  to 
inflict  evO. 

Tiirratbrisolt,  <Arel'tn-ing-le,  ad.  With  a threat 
or  menace;  in  a tbreateoing  manner. 

Threatful,  tAret'fiil,  a.  Full  of  threats;  woefril. 
Tliis  sin,  to  tknatfal  to  his  sorerdgn,  his  eouotry, 

his  own  eoul. — Hammomd. 

Three,  (Are,  a.  (tAreo,  lArt,  lAr^,  Sax.  fre,  Dan. 
and  Swed.  (res,  Let.)  Two  and  one:  it  is  often 
need,  like  other  adjectives,  without  the  noon  to 
wliioh  it  irfers,  os  tbe  first  fArte;  proverbially,  a 
small  number. 

Awsy,  thou  (Ars*>lodi*d  foot— 5Aais. 

In  Arithmetic,  rule  of  ikrtt,  the  tedmical  name  of 
the  rule  by  which,  thrM  quantitiee  being  given,  the 
first  and  second  of  one  kind,  a fourth  is  found, 
having  the  tame  ratio  to  tbe  third  that  the  second 
has  to  the  first.  It  was  fonneriy  called  the  Golden 
Rule,— see  IVtportioiL  In  Architecture,  lArM- 

eool  MorA,  {daatering  which  oonsbta  of  pricking- 
up  or  rou^ing-m,  floating,  and  a finishing  coat. 
Tkrta-fMf  oonsisting  of  three;  thrice  repeated. 
Tkroo-pilty  an  old  name  for  subetantial  vdvet. 

I,  In  my  time,  wore  but  am  out  of  aenrlee. 


Thrte-piUdy  set  with  a thidc  pile; 

Them  art  good  valvei;  tbou’rtaiArw-wAsdpleee:  I bad 
aa  Uef  be  E^lsh  keraey,  as  be  piled  as  thou  art— tftaAs. 
piled  ona  on  another. 

TVsipflsd  hypertxdes;  spniee  sffwtation.— 5AnAs. 
Tkrea-lhomed  aeaeia,  or  koney-locatty  the  Korth 
American  tree  Gleditschia  triacantha.  Other  oom- 
potmds  are  ■ three -capeuled,  three-oelled,  throe- 
deft,  three-cornered,  three-edged,  throe-flowered, 
three-grained,  three-leavod,  three-lobcd,  Ihroe- 
nerved,  three-parted,  three-petaled,  throe-pointed, 
three-ribbed,  three-ecore,  three-seeded,  throe-aided, 
three-valred. 

Thrbepencr,  tAre'peus,  or  (Arep'ena,  $.  Formerly, 
a amall  silver  coin  of  the  valne  of  throe  times  a 
penny. 

A tkrtepmea  bow'd  would  hira  me, 

Old  as  1 am  to  qoeao  XK^Shakt. 
Tubebpexivt,  <Aro'pen-ne,  or  fArip'en-ne,  a.  Worth 
threepence  only — hence,  vulgar ; mean ; of  fittlc 
value. 

Thkenb,  (Areen,  #.  (fAreno#,  Gr.)  Lamentation; 
oomplsint— Ofaeolete. 

It  made  this  (Arvos 
To  tbe  phMix  and  the  dors, 

A chorua  to  lludr  tragle  scene.— iWets 
TliRBlVBnc,  <Aron-ctlk,  a.  Sorrowful ; mournfriL 
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THREKODY— XniULUKGLY. 


TllRIIXINGNESS-THROK. 


TumstroDT,  Mren'o-4e, «.  (Ciknno#,  a dirge,  and  ode, 

1 1 a tong,  Gr.)  A short  sprdea  of  occasioosl  poatn, 

I cotnpo^  on  tb«  ooownon  of  tho  funeral  of  some 

' : distinguished  personage  \ a song  of  lamentation. 

I I Tiirbsh,  (ftnsh,  o.  a.  To  thrash. — See  Thrash. 

i'  Tureshkb,  (iU4sh'ar,  f.  Oss  who  threshes;  (see 
||  Thrasher.)  The  sea-fox,  Squalos  vulpea,  a ^ of 
I the  shark  genus. 

TamUHOLD,  tihnsb'olda,  a.  (cAarsctraU,  Sax.)  The 
door-eUl,  or  the  sill  of  a door-frmzn^— hence,  en- 
tranee ; gate ; door ; the  place  or  point  of  entering 
or  be^Ring,  as  the  thnshotd  of  an  aigument. 

Threw,  tkroo.  Preterite  of  the  rerb  to  dtrote, 

Turios,  thrise,  od.  (from  Three.)  Three  times; 
sometimes  used  hj  waj  of  srapUfication ; Tery; 

T%rim  nohle  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  joo 
To  panko  a>e.»‘^iU*i. 

Tkriee-fitoomrtd^  frroored  thrice;  highly  fiiroored. 

Tiirid,  /Arid,  a.  a.  (a  different  ortbographj  of 
ThreuL)  To  slide  throogh  s narrow  paasage ; to 
sfip,  shoot,  or  run  throng  as  a osedle,  bodkin,  or 
the  Kks. 

fkne  ikrid  lbs  mazy  rioRleta  of  her  hair, 

Some  haaff  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear.— Ape. 

TfiRiFALLOW,  t cAri'fal-lo,  o.  a.  To  give  the  third 

TuRTrAUA>W,j'  plooghiog  ID  summer. 

Thrift,  tArift<  s.  (fim  Thrive.)  Frugality ; good 
hoabaDdry;  economical  management  in  regard  to 
property ; prosperity ; encOMS  and  adranoe  in  the 
acquisition  of  prepay ; vigoroos  growth,  ss  of  a 
idant.  In  Botany,  Um  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Ameria. 

Thriftily,  tArif'te-le,  ad.  Frugally;  with  parii- 
loony ; with  tocreass  of  worldly  goods. 

THRlFTlXEsa,  lArif'ta-oes,  s.  Frugality,  gnod 
hnshandry;  prosperity  in  bnirinssa;  increoae  of 
property. 

Thriftless,  tAriftlea,  a.  Having  no  fnigality  or 
good  management;  profuae;  axtravagaut;  nut 
thriving. 

Thriptlessress,  lAriftWoes,  a.  The  state  of 
being  thrifUeea. 

Thrifty,'  <Arirt|L  e*  Frugal ; sparing ; prosperous 
in  the  soquirition  of  worldly  goods ; inaeasing  in 
wealth ; growing  rapidly  or  vigorously,  as  a plut ; 
well-huslMiaded. 

1 have  ftre  bufutrsd  crowns, 

Ths  UrlAphlre  1 mv*d  under  your  father.— <8UA*. 

Thrill,  lAril,  v.  «.  (Aariicm,  Sax.  fratteru, 

Oenn.)  To  drill ; to  ideros ; to  Moetrate,  as 
something  sharp;— e.  a.  to  have  tM  quality  of 
piercing ; to  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a auup 
sound ; to  fed  s sharp  tingling  aenaation ; to  cause 
a tingling  eenaation,  that  runs  through  the  eystera 
with  a ahght  riiivering ; 

A Mnt,  oold  fear  tkriO$  tiimuRh  ny  vrina 
That  ahnoet  frssisa  up  the  of  Ufs. — ateka 

—a  a drill ; a brratbing-plaoe  or  bole ; 

The  biO  of  the  dodo  hooks  and  bends  doimvards,  the 

tkriU  or  bnathlny-pUoe  Is  ta  the  ruidsL  Sir  T,  JfertsrL 
a warbling;  a thrilling  sound. 

Turillaxt,  fArilhuity  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
pierdng. — Obsolete. 

The  knlRht  bb  OHQsal  spesr  Sfalu  swayed. 

In  Us  brims- pieted  body  to  ewboiia  8pmmr, 

Tbrilliro,  fAril'ling,  part  a.  Having  the  powi*r 
to  thrill,  as  a tkriUi»ff  shriek;  cauring  a sharp, 
ahivering  ■eosalMa  to  run  through  the  ^stem. 
Thriluvolt,  t&rining-le,  nri  With  thnUiug  soo- 
sUiona 


XliRiLLiKGXRSS,  (ArilUng-iMa,  a The  quality  of 
being  thrilling. 

Thrilukos,  fArillmgs,  a pfm.  Thrilling  aensationa 
TbrdiaX,  tMn'ska,  a (Greek,  a fan,  frm  the  form 
of  the  kavea)  A genus  of  planter  Order,  Tal* 


Thrikcia,  terin'she-a,  a (fArmAoe,  a feather,  Gr. 
in  allnsiM  to  the  featlieiy  pappus  of  the  aeeda) 
A genus  Coropomte  plants,  all^  to  llawkwssd  t 
Suborder,  Tobolmors. 

Tbriko,  tering,  v.  a.  ((Arsa^tM,  Sax.)  To  pteee, 
crowd,  or  throog.— Oheoleta 
There  was  many  a blrde  ■fnfrfa& 

Tbron^bout  the  yerds  all  tArtnynaf. — Charnttr. 

TnRtFS,  tAripe,  a (Greek,  a worm.)  A genus  of 
Hemipterous  insscti,  allied  to  the  Apidea 

Tiirissa,  fAris'u,  a The  name  to  a fish  of 
the  Shad  and  Herring  kind,  f«mnd  in  the  wntefs  nf 
intertropical  America,  India,  Stc,  Its  Bosh  is  cso- 
sidered  ss  being  sometimes  poisonona 

TRRimiKO,  tAri'thing,  a In  the  statute  of  Mciton, 
a court  which  consists  of  three  or  four  hundruda. 

Thrive,  tArive,  F.  n.  Past,  CAroi%  past  part  cAmeu, 
— (fr«re«,  Dan.  Cr(^Ma,  Swed.)  To  prospw  (7 
indostry,  economy,  and  good  management  ^ pro> 
perty;  (0  hare  increase  or  succees;  to  floui^; 
to  incrcese  in  bulk  or  stature ; to  grow ; to  increeso 
or  advance  in  anything  ralnable. 

Tiiriyrr,  fAri'vur,  a One  who  thrivea 

ToRiYnio,  lAri'xing,  pari.  a.  Bring  prosperous  or 
BDCcessfol;  advancing  In  wealth;  increaring;  grow* 
ing s.  Utrivingnesa 

Thriyikoly,  lAri'ving-k,  ad.  In  a proepereoi  way. 

TBRiviEOKESS,(Ari'ring-nea,a  Prosperity;  growth; 
increase. 

Turo*,  lAroo,  prtp,  A eootracted  form  of  cAronj^A. 
— Obsoleta 

Throat,  tArote,  s.  (fArnfti,  tArote,  Sax.)  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  in  which  are 
the  g^t  and  vrindfupe ; the  fonc^ ; entrance ; 
main  road.  In  Aoebor-making,  the  inner  part  of 
the  arms  of  an  anchor,  joining  the  shank.  In 
Soamen'a  language,  the  end  of  a gafi^  which  ia 
nest  the  mast,  a^  is  opposed  to  the  pssk,  which 
impUee  the  outer  extremity.  Throat-hrvdo^  tboee 
which  sre  sttadied  to  the  galT,  close  to  the  mast. 
Tkroat-hafyardty  or  AoUfonls,  ropee  or  tadties 
applied  to  hoist  the  inner  part  of  the  gaff  and  Its 
appendant  portion  of  the  suL  Throat  of  a Aisee, 
the  hollow  part  of  a piece  of  kneo-timber.  Throat- 
piptf  the  windpipe  or  trachea.  Tkroatitorty  or 
rattle  jCotrer,  the  British  plant  Campanula 
tracbelium r.  a.  to  mow  beans  la  a direction 
agamat  their  bending. — Local  in  this  sense. 

Thboatt,  cAru'te,  a.  GutturaL — Seldom  used. 

Ths  eonriosksi  of  thb  ramblinx  bHer  shall  be  a rhyme 

of  eertain  hard  Ikrmtg  words.— //msstt. 

Throb,  ftrob,  t.  n.  (probably  alCsd  to  drive  and 
drub;  Aorpbeo^  Gr.)  To  mt,  as  the  hoaii  or 
pulse,  with  more  than  usual  forn  or  rapidity;  to 
boat  ha coosequenoe  of  agitation;  to  palpitate;—* 
».  a beat  or  strong  pulsation ; a palpitation. 

TBRonaiRo,  (Aroblang, «.  T^  act  iff  beating  with 
nnusual  force,  as  tbs  heart  and  aitoriea;  pidpila- 
lion. 

Throb,  tAro,  a (lArowMR,  to  sufier  pain,  Sax.)  Ex* 
treme  pain ; violent  pang ; anguish ; agony 
w.  n.  to  struggle  in  extreme  pain f.  a,  to  In 
agony. 

Which  teroM  thee  much  to  yield.— Aska 


TasOMBUS— TUliOUGH. 


I! 

I TaBOVBirs,  cArom'bu,  «.  ((Arom&o«,  * lump,  Gr.) 

I'  lo  {Htthologj,  » «naU  tumour  which  sometimes 
eusoes  in  eoosequenes  of  the  escape  of  blood  ioto 
; the  oeiluUr  membrsne  in  the  operation  of  bleeding. 

I Thbonb,  fArone,  s.  (tAronats,  Lak  tkronot,  Gr.)  A 

rojal  seat ; a chair  of  state ; the  seat  a bishop ; 

I this  place  where  God  peculiarly  iDaoifesta  hb  power 

I I and  glory; 

The  besTen  ts  my  and  the  earth  Is  my  fiootahxd. 

•orerelgn  power  and  dignity ; 

Thy  Mrone,  0 Qod,  la  Ibr  eror.— A.  xir.  & 
an  angel  of  exalted  digni^; 

Hear,  all  ys  aag^  prognoy  of  tight, 

ThroAM,  dominaUkMia,  prlneedoms,  rirtuee,  powers^ 

MiUtm. 

— a.  to  place  in  a royal  seat ; to  enthrono ; to 
place  in  an  elevated  position ; to  exalt. 
Thbosislesa,  (Arooel^  a.  Haring  no  throne. 

/'  Thsobo,  tArong,  e.  (tAroa^,  Sax.  dron^,  Germ.)  A 
I j crowd : a great  multitu^  of  persons  pressing  or 

I * pressed  into  a dose  body  or  assembla^ ; a great 

multitude,  as  tbs  heavenly  tAros^ ; — v.  ft. 
pan.  Sax.)  to  crowd  together ; to  press  into  a close 
I body,  as  a multitmle  H persons ; to  come  in  nral* 

I titudM 0.  a.  to  crowd  or  press,  as  persons ; to 
oppress  or  annoy  with  a crowd  of  living  beings. 

’ Thbonoivo,  (Aronglng,  «.  Tbs  act  crowding 
together. 

TrmONOLr,  Mrongle,  ad.  In  crowds. — Obsolete. 

Thbopplb,  lArop'pI,  s.  Tbs  windiupe  of  a horse. 

I o^LocaL 

I Thbostlis,  CAros'sl,  s.  The  Song^thrush,  a bird  of 
I the  genue  Tordus.  In  Cottmi-spinning,  the  me* 

I ; chine  otherwise  called  the  leater^/mme,  because  it 
requires  considerable  power  to  pot  it  in  motion, 
|j  ank  before  the  applicatioa  of  steam  as  s moving 
|l  power,  could  only  be  used  in  such  fimtories  se  had 

|i  water-power.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  present  name 

to  a faueted  resemblance  between  the  noiee  it  mekea 
I in  woddng  to  ibo  song  of  the  thrush.  The  yams 
made  ly  it  are  much  harder  than  those  manufac- 
tured by  the  jenny,  but  it  is  now  in  a great  mea- 
sure superseded  the  mole. 

TiinoaTuno,  lAroe'sling,  a.  A diaesee  of  eattle  of 

I the  ox  kind,  oocasiom^  ly  a swelling  under  their 
throats,  which,  nnlese  checked,  will  eboke  than. 

Tubotbjko,  fAro'thing,  s.  In  Archeiok^,  the 

I I third  part  of  a county ; also,  the  court  held  tbmin. 
j Tiibottlb,  tArot'tl,  s.  (from  Throat.)  The  wind- 
1 1 pipe  or  trachea.  In  Steam-Engines,  tArottfe-eahie, 

a valve  oontri\'ed  to  regulate  the  supply  of  steam 
to  the  cylinder.  It  U brought  into  operation  by 
j i the  action  of  the  governor,  and  takes  its  name  from 

I ! its  enlarging  or  ^inini^ing  the  lAroat  of  the  en- 

1 1 gine,  so  Hs  to  allow  a wider  or  narrower  passage  for 
' ' the  steam,  as  a greater  or  le»  velodty  is  required ; 

— p.  n.  to  suffocate,  or  to  obstruct  so  as  to  endan- 
; : grr  suffocation ; to  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly 

I ' suffocated s.  a.  to  utter  with  breaks  and  inter- 1 
ruptions,  as  a person  half  suffocated ; to  choke.  | 

Thbouoh,  CAroo,  pirp.  ((AurA,  Sax.)  From  end  to 
end  of ; passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of;  1^ 
transmission  of;  by  means  or  agency  of ; in  con- 
|)  sequence  of;  over  the  whole  surface  or  extent; 
Tlieir  tongue  walketb  tJkrcugh  the  earth.— A.  Izxiii.  9. 
Doting  passage  among  or  in  the  midst  of,  aa,  to 
move  th'ougk  water od  from  one  end  or  side  to 
another,  as,  to  pierce  lArou^A ; from  beginning  to 
end,  as,  to  read  a book  tkroxi^ ; to  the  en^  or  to  | 


THROUGHLY— THRUM. 


the  ultimate  purpose,  as,  to  cany  a project  tAi'oe^ 
To  carry  /Aros5rA,  to  complete;  to  accomplish. 
To  go  tkroagh^  to  prosecute  s scheme  to  the  end ; 
to  undergo;  to  sustsio,  ee,  to  go  through  greet 
hardships.  For  through-hrtd^  thrimgh-Ugktedt  sod 
through-paoedy  see  Thorough-bred,  &c>,  the  weeds 
now  oseiL 

Thbocoult,  tAroole,  ad.  Completely;  fully ; 
wholly ; 

Rloe  must  be  tkrougUy  boiled  In  respect  of  lie  bsrd- 


without  reeerre ; linoerely. 

Truly  sad  throughly  to  live  up  to  the  priDctples  of  fbelr 
leUgion.— ItMotow. 

This  word  b now  written  thorougkfy. 
THKOQOHonr,  lAroo-owt',  (tAria^A  and  out.} 
Quite  through ; in  every  part  of ; from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of ;— od  in  every  pert  of,  at, 
the  cloth  win  of  a piece  throughout 
Thbots,  lArove.  Preterite  of  ^e  verb  to  tArwe. 
Tbbow,  iAro,  V.  a.  Pret.  tArev,  past  part,  throum 
•^thrawoHy  Sax.)  To  eei^  to  a distance  by  pro- 
jeetUeforce;  tohurl;  towhirl;  todrive;  totoas 
to  twist  by  whirling,  aa  silk ; to  venture  at  dice 
to  cast  or  put  ofi^  as  a serpent  throvo  his  skin 
to  put  on  or  spread  carelessly ; 

0‘er  his  fair  limbs  a flowery  vest  be  tbrew, 

And  iMued  like  a god  to  mortal  view.— A^ 
to  prostrate  in  wrestling,  as,  to  throw  one's  an- 
tagmist  To  throw  awag,  to  lose  by  neglect  or 
folly ; to  spend  in  vaio ; to  bestow  wiUiout  a com- 
peiuation ; to  reject.  To  throw  Ay,  to  lay  amde 
or  n^leet  as  useless.  7*o  tAroto  dlot^  to  sobvett ; 
to  overthrow;  to  bring  down  from  a high  station ; 
chemically,  to  precipitate.  To  throw  m,  to  iiyect ; 
to  put  iu ; to  deposit  along  with  others ; oIm,  to 
give  up  or  relbquish.  To  throw  off,  to  expol ; to 
clear  from ; to  rq)oct  or  discard.  To  threw  on, 
to  cast  00 ; to  loa<L  To  tAroio  ot»r,  to  cast  out, 
to  reject  or  discard ; to  utter  cardessly ; to^>eak; 
to  b^g  forth  into  act ; 

She  tbroiM  out  thrilUng  shrlekA  arid  shrieking  erios.— 

Sf**wr. 

to  distanae  or  leave  behind; 

Whene'er  did  Jobe,  or  did  Fortins,  show 
A virtoe  the!  has  east  mo  at  a dlsUzio», 

And  (brown  me  on(  In  the  pursnlta  of  honour.— 


to  exclude ; to  reject,  as,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
To  throw  up,  to  resign ; to  resign  angrily ; to  emit 
or  eject,  as  from  the  stomach.  To  thr^  one's 
oelf  dot^  to  lie  down.  To  throw  one's  oei/  on, 
to  rangn  oue'e  self  to  tlie  favour,  demen^,  or  sna- 
taining  power  of  another;  to  repose;— n.  to 
perform  the  act  of  throwing;  to  east  dice.  To 
throw  about,  to  cast  about ; to  try  expedients ; — 
s.  the  act  of  hurling  or  flinging;  a cast;  a cast  of 
dice ; the  manner  in  which  diM  fall  when  cast,  as, 
a go^  throw;  the  distance  which  a missile  is  or 
may  be  thrown,  as,  a stone's  throw;  s stroke;  a 
blow ; effort ; violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admtree 

The  (Aiws  and  Bwolllngs  of  a Koman  soul ; 

Cato's  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  Tlrtue.— 

Addison. 

— nSee  also  Throe,  for  wludi  this  word  is  eometimes 
written. 

THBowKR,(Aro'or,s.  Ooewhothrosm;  athrowster. 

Thbowsteb,  (Aro'stur,  s.  One  who  twists  or  winds 
silk,  that  is,  prepares  it  for  the  weaver. 

THBtns,  (Aram,  $.  (fAratmi,  loel.  fnm,  Germ.  (Anm- 
ma,  a fragment,  Gr.)  Tire  ends  of  weavem’ threads; 
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THULU’E— TUUKDEIL 


1 1 iinjf  coATM  jarn.  Amoof;  Gardeneni,  fhrunu  are 

1,  th«  tliread-likef  internal,  buahj  parts  uf  flowers;  i 

‘ th«  stamens r.  a,  to  weare ; to  knot ; to  twist ; 
i'  to  In  Nautical  langoage,  to  bisert  n>p«  or 

•pun*yam  through  small  holes  into  a sail,  &c 
9.  n.  (from,  a drum,  Dutch,)  to  plaj  ooarselj  on 
an  instrument  with  the  fingers. 

Tubcsii,  Mruih,  s.  (tfcruc,  Sax.)  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the  gemis  Tar- 
dus. Tbs  Common  or  Song-thrush  is  the  Tardus 
1 1 musieus  of  Linneus.  In  Pathology,  the  po|iular 
1 1 name  of  Aphtha,— which  see.  In  Farriery,  a dis- 
i . ease  in  horses,  in  which  the  frog  is  ulcerated,  caus- 
I ing  a discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  cleft  or 
! ' division. 

1 Thbcst,  (Arust,  v.  a.  Tret,  end  past  part  tAnwf, 

I — frmnon,  frrmto,  Lat)  To  posh  or  drive 
with  fiirce;  to  stab;  to  compress;  to  impel;  to 
I obtrude ; — a.  n.  to  sttack  by  a tbrust ; to  pot  rme’s 

self  in  s place  by  violence ; to  intrude ; to  throng ; 

' ^ to  pnaa  on ; 

Y'lanr.  old,  cAnwT  there. 

In  mltfhty  ooiioonrwj.— C’ArtpsMii. 

a violent  pi>h  or  driving,  as  with  a jwinted 
' we."»pon,  or  with  tlie  hand  or  foot,  or  any  instru- 
ment ; attack ; assault  In  Architecture,  the 
htierai  force  of  an  arch,  by  which  it  acts  agaitmi 
the  pitTS  fnim  which  it  sprisigs;  also,  a siinilar 
action  of  rafters,  or  of  a beam  against  the  walls 
I which  bear  them. 

I Thrusteb,  tAruat'ur,  $.  One  who  thrusts  or  stabs. 

' Xniif8TiJ<o,  rtmstlng,  s.  The  act  of  pUNhing  with 

I force.  In  Cherae-niuking,  the  act  of  squeezing 
curd  with  the  hand  to  ezj^  the  whey— (local  in 

|:  this  sense.)  Tkruatii^-screte,  a screw  for  pnsa- 

, j ing  whey  ont  of  curd  in  cbecso-making. 

THBrsTiXGS,  Mrust'inga,  s.  In  Choesc-making,  the 
j<  white  whey,  or  that  which  is  last  pressed  out  of 
the  enrd  by  the  hand,  and  of  w hich  Inittcr  is  some- 
times mad& — Local 

Tiircsti-b,  rims  al,  s.  Tlie  Thnish  or  Thmstle. 
Tiirtallis,  riri-aHis,  s.  (the  Greek  name  for  a 
plant  of  Um  Mullein  kindL)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Malpighiaccse. 

Tiirtfallow.— See  llirifallow. 

Tiibtothubus,  riri-ori'u-nu,  $.  {Aryw,  a rush, 
and  oura,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Troglodytiixie,  or  Wrens:  Family,  Ccr- 
thiade. 

TiiBTMA,  riris'sa,  s.  (ti^sos,  a straight  shaft,  Or.) 

I I A genus  of  fishes  of  the  Clnpinv,  or  Herring  kind ; 
jaws  equal,  toothed,  smooUu^  terminal,  very  large, 
end  subvertical : Family,  SnImoiddiD. 

Tbl'O,  riug,  s.  (rAoytwi,  to  deceive,  llindostsoee.) 
A degenerate  sect  of  Kali  worsliippers,  whose  re- 
ligion is  murder,  which  they  gene^ly  perform  by 
strangling  their  rictims.  After  every  murder  they 
offer  a aacrifico  to  Kali,  which  they  call  Tapounee. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  ceremonies  periormed 
after  every  murder,  to  which  they  attach  great  im 
portance,  such  as  consulting  omens,  propitiating 
Devi,  thaokagivlug,  &c. 

Thuja,  riu'ja,  s.  (from  riyo,  its  real  name,  derived 
from  riyo,  I sacrifice,  Gr. : its  wood  gives  out, 
when  Lurnt,  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  was  an- 
ciently uaod  in  sacrifices.)  Arbor  vitsc,  a geuua 
of  plants : Order,  Pinacese. 

Thule,  riule,  s.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  most  northern  part  of  the  habitable  world : 
but,  from  the  varietv  of  opinions  respecting  it,  it 
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is  ahiM»t  iinpoasible  to  say  whether  any  definite 
connby  waa  meant  by  tliia  appv'lhition.  iwnne 
have  thought  that  Norway  was  the  place  alludid 
to ; but  moat  geographers  are  of  opinion  that  Ice- 
land is  entitled  to  this  dUtinction. 

Tiiulitb,  riulite,  s.  (prol^bly  in  referonco  to  its 
occurring  in  Norway.)  A mineral  which  occurs  io 
crystaline  massea,  of  a red-roee  colour ; the  form, 
when  visible,  resembling  that  of  epidote;  trans- 
lucent; streak  greyUh-white.  Composition— silica, 

42  5;  alumina,  25.1 : lime,  19.4;  magncda,O.C: 
hardxieaa  = 6.0. 

Thuhii,  rium, «.  (ritemo.  Sax.  tiowM,  Swc<L)  Ttw 
short,  thick  finger  of  the  human  band,  or  Uie  esr- 
respondiug  member  of  other  animals: — r.  a.  to 
handle  awkwardly ; to  aial  with  the  thumb ; to 
play  with  the  fingers,  as,  to  riirmA  a tune e.  n. 
to  play  on  witli  the  fingers.  TAireiA-Aodd,  a twi>t 
of  anting  as  thick  as  the  thnmb.  T’Aueri-r#^, 
a ring  worn  on  the  thumb.  TAuaiA-s/uf/,  a fmule 
made  of  iron,  born,  or  leather,  which  is  worn  on  ' 
the  thumb  in  sewing  sails  or  other  hard  stuff:  it  j 
is  worn  on  the  thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches.  The 
word  sIm  signifies  a case  for  the  thumb,  made  of 
leather  or  other  substance,  and  frequently  applied 
in  case  of  a wound  or  other  sore. 

Thumbed,  riumbd,  a.  Having  thumbs;  soQed  with  \ 
the  thumb.  | 

Thumebstone,  riumVr-stone,  s.  (in  reference  to 
Tbnm  in  Saxony,  where  it  is  found.)  The  same  | 
as  Axinite. — which  sec.  ' 

TnuimiM,  riuni'mim,  $.plu.  A Hebrew  word  de-  | 
noting  perfections.  The  f'rni*  and  7*Ammmim  were  t 
worn  on  the  breastplilo  of  the  high  priest,  but 
what  they  were,  has  never  been  satisfiicttrily  de-  | 
monstrated.  ' 

Thump,  rinmp,  #.  (riom&o,  Ital.)  A heavy  blow  | 
given  with  anything  that  is  thick,  as  with  a dab  | 
or  the  fist V.  o.  to  strike  or  beat  with  anything  | 
thick  or  heavy ; — v.  n.  to  strike  or  faO  on  with  a > 
heavy  blow. 

Thumper,  riump'ur,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that  i| 
thumps;  vulgarly,  a person  or  thing  extraonii- 
narily  great  or  huge. 

TilUMPntO,  riump'ing.  a.  Heavy;  vulgarly,  stout ; 
fst;  large;  bnge. 

TkuHDBR,  rion'dur,  ».  (Saxon ; cfwHfer,  Swed.  to- 
nitrw,  from  lofio,  1 sound,  Lat.)  The  sound  whkh  J 
follows  • discharge  of  electrical  fluid  in  the  atm  os-  ' 
phere : when  this  explooon  is  near  to  a person,  1 1 
the  thunder  is  a rettUng  or  clattering  sound,  and  i 
when  distant,  the  sound  is  heavy  and  rumbling ; | 
Otunder  is  used  for  lightning,  or  for  a thundnrboU,  ' 
either  ori^tally  through  i^iorancc,  or  by  way  of 
metaphor,  or  because  the  lightning  and  thonder 
are  closely  united ; , 

The  revenging  gndi  I 

’Gainst  pMTlcides  all  the  bend. — Shaki.^  . 

any  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  violence;  demmda-  j 
tion  poblishcd,  as,  the  (kunder$  of  the  \ atican 
r.  a.  to  sound,  rattle,  or  roar,  xs  an  explosion  of  i 
lightning;  to  make  a loud  noise,  jwirticuhirly  a 
heavy  sound  of  some  contimiance;  to  rattle,  or  give  . 
a heavy  rattling  sound  ; — «.  a.  to  emit  with  noise  | 
and  terror;  to  publish  as  a deTiniicialion  or  threat.  ]' 
7’Aiwi<irr«AAi#/c</,  blaatod  by  ibundiT.  Thumltr-  , 
boU,  a brilliant  stream  of  the  electric  fluid,  par-  j 
ticularly  if  acting  in  a direction  towards  the  earth ; 
figuratively,  a daring  or  irresistible  hero ; I 

Who  rail  omit  the  Oraocbl,  vhu  declare  . 

l*he^ipiM  Wurth  thoee  tkvnirrbolu  of  w»rf—Drp4n.  j 
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THUNDERER— THWART. 


TH  WAKTER— THYME  LE 


ecclMustical  dumncktion ; in  Mineniogr.  Uitm- 
der-ftone.  Thtmder’lim-ti,  « burst  of  thunder. 
Thund«K'~clap^  sudden  report  of  an  exploeka  of 
atmoepherical  electricitj.  Tkunder^loitdy  a cloud 
charg^  with  alcotridtj,  or  one  which  produces 
light^g  and  thunder.  T%mder~hoiu(,  au  appa- 
ratus employed  in  electrical  experiments,  to  show  ! 
bow  a boildlrig  receives  dam^  by  lightning. 
Tkmder-rod,  a bar  of  roetal  attached  to  a build- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  frenn  li^tning, 
rising  several  feet  abo^  the  highest  point  of  the 
edifice,  and  poictrating  the  grotu^  ^neath;  in 


thunder.  Thunder-ttonty  a stouo  fabulously  sup- 
po^  to  be  emitted  by  thunder : they  are  a crys- 
taliaed  Iron  pjritee  of  a cylindrkal  form,  found  m 
all  ehalk  be^  Thunder-ttormy  a atorm  acoxn- 
panied  with  lightning  and  thunder.  Tkunder- 
tirikty  to  strike,  blast,  or  bjore  by  lightning;  to 
astonbh  or  strike  dumb,  as  with  something  terri- 
ble. Thander-HrMcky  astonisbed;  amazed;  struck 
dumb  by  aomethiug  surprising  or  terrible,  suddenly 
presented  to  the  mind  or  view. 

Tuosdebkr,  tAun'der-nr,  s.  He  who  thunders. 

1 ncNDZXiRO,  Mun'der-ing,  a.  Eminion  of  thun- 
der; act  of  pobUsbing  a threat;  terrible  noise. 

XiiUHDBBODS,  lAun'der-QS,  a.  Producing  thunder. 
Look  In  and  see  each  bliaafui  deity, 

How  be  boibre  the  tbtmdcroia  throne  doth  He.— 

jVUten. 

TiiURiBLB,  tAu're-bl,  s.  (thwibulimy  from  tktUy  tku- 
risy  frankincense,  Lat)  A censor;  a pan  for  iu- 
cenee. — Obsolete. 

TiU'RiPEBOUB,  Mu-riror-ua,  a.  (thuty  frankincense, 
and  ftroy  I bear,  Lat.)  Pr^udng  or  bearing 
franl^cense. 

Tbcbifxcatiok,  t&u-rif-e-ka'shun,  s.  (Mas,  frank- 
incense, ud  facioy  1 make,  Lat.)  llie  act  of 
fummg  with  incense,  or  the  act  of  bumiug  incense. 

Thurls,  lAurls,  s.  j>/u.  Id  Mining,  short  oommuni- 
catioDs  between  the  adits  of  mtnea. 

Thubadat,  tAurs'day,  s.  (Tbrsdla^,  that  is  rAor’s 
da*fy  the  day  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  god  of 
thunder,  Dan.)  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

Thus,  thus,  od  (Saxon ; du$,  Dutch.)  In  this  or 
that  manner;  in  thia  wise;  to  this  degree  or  extent. 

Thus,  IAus,  s.  (Latin,  from  tAeo,  I sacrifice,  Gr.  in 
reference  to  its  use  in  aacrificce.)  The  resin  of 
the  spruce  fir:  the  term  franJdnctnu  is  also  ap- 
pli^  to  it,  and  to  oUbanum,  which  is  the  gum 
resiu  of  the  Juniperus  lycU. 

TnuYA. — See  Thuja. 

TBirme,  tAu-i'tes,  s.  An  extinct  genus  of  Conif- 
erooa  plants;  branches  as  in  Thi\ja;  fruit  un- 
known. 

Thwack,  Mwak,  v.  a.  (liAacctbn,  to  feel  or  stroke 
lightly,  Sax.  ?)  To  strike  with  anything  fiat  or 
heavy ; to  bai^ ; to  beat  or  thrash ; — s.  a heavy 
blow  with  anything  flat  or  heavy ; a bang. 

Thwaitb,  (Awgyt,  s.  A plain  parcel  of  ground, 
cleared  of  wo^  and  stumps,  enclosed  aud  con- 
verted to  tillage.— Obsolete. 

Thwart,  (Awawrt,  a.  (dwors,  Dutch,  tedriy  tvarty 
Swed.)  Trans\’erse ; being  across  something  else ; 
figuratively,  perverse ; mia^evous ; 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  ber  child  of  spleen,  that  It  may  live, 

And  be  a thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her. — ShaJu. 
•~r.  0.  to  cross ; to  be,  lie,  or  come  across  the 
direction  of  anything ; to  cross,  as  a purpoee ; to 
vuu  «.  5 V 


oppose;  to  contravene— hence,  to  ffiLstrate  or  de- 
feat ; — r.  n.  to  be  in  oppouUon ; — /.  the  seat  or 
bench  of  a boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit.  7'Atrorf- 
sAi^,  across  the  shi]>. 

Tiiwahter,  /Awawrt'nr,  s,  A disease  in  sheep  in- 
dicated by  sliaking,  trembling,  or  convtilrive  mo- 
tions.—Sm  Tborter  IlL 

Thwartino,  fAwawrt'ing,  s.  The  act  of  croaung 
or  frustrating. 

riiw'ARTlMULT,  ^AwawTt^ng-lo,  ad.  In  a cross  oi- 
rection ; in  opposition ; so  as  to  thwart. 
Thwabtkebs,  fAwawrt'nes,  s.  Uutowardness;  per- 
verseness. 

Tiiwitb,  fAwite,  v.  a.  (tAWton,  Sax.)  To  cut,  chip, 
or  back  with  a knife— (local.)  In  Scotland,  this 
word  is  pronooDQcd  icAiVe. 

Thwittek,  fAwit  tn«  Past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
fAwtte.— Obsolete. 

A bov—ftUl  even— 

And  U was  painted  veil  aod  ttcftUa.— (TJtaiMser. 
Thwittle,  tAwit'tl,  s.  A whittle  or  kind  of  knife ; 
— r.o.  to  cut  with  a thwittle;  to  whittle,— the 
modent  orthogr^hy  of  the  wor^ 

Tut,  ihi,  a.pryn,  (contracted  from  tAine,  or  some 
other  derivative  of  fAoit.)  Belonging  to  thee ; re- 
lating to  thee. 

Tiiyinb  Wood,  fAilna  s.  A kiml  of  pre- 
dons  wood,  menUoned  in  Rsvclatious  xviU.  12; 
tbo  wood  of  the  cypress. 

Thtitb,  fAHte,  #.  The  name  given  to  a spedee  of 
iuduratod  day,  of  a smooth  regular  texture,  very 
heavy,  of  a shining  surface,  and  of  a pale-green 
colour. 

TllVL-tCAimu,  Mi-la-kan'fAa,  s.  {tkylalos,  a sack, 
and  onfAos,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  shape  of  the 
base  of  tbo  lower  lip  of  the  corolla.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Scropbulariacea. 

TuYLAcrvus,  fAi-la-si^nus,  s.  (tAy2os,  a shouting, 
aud  lineoy  I move,  Gr.  ?)  The  dog-faced  opos- 
sum, a very  curious  quadruped,  forming  apparently 
the  connecting  link  ^ween  the  genus  Frlia  (cat.t) 
and  Canis  (dogs).  It  is  a native  of  Van  Dteincn  s 
Land. 

Tnrx«AC0TBERit7M,  tAi-la-ko-tAe're-nm,  $.(tht/lako*, 
a pouch,  aod  tMeriony  a wild  boast,  Gr.)  The 
name  given  by  Profi  Owen  to  the  smdl  marsupial 
animal,  whose  remains  were  found  in  the  Stones- 
fisld  slate,  a member  of  the  oolitic  series,  for- 
msriy  named  the  Diddphis  Cuvieri.  It  is  the  first 
and  only  mammiferons  animal  whose  remains  occur 
in  strato  older  than  the  tertiary  rocka. 

Ththbba,  (Aimlira,  s.  (the  Greek  name  of  a sweet- 
scented  herb.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  I^ami* 
ace.T. 

Tiit^b,  time,  s.  (Mymos,  Gr.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  genua  Tbymns:  the 
two  species.  Vulgaris  or  Common,  and  Serpillum 
(rar.  Cetratnm)  or  Lemon,  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
mental and  culinary  nse.  There  are  many  spedcs 
and  varieties. 

T11VMEI.ACBAS,  Miro-e-la'se-e,!  s.  (thymelinoy  one 
TUYMBLRJt,  tAim-e-le'e,  / of  the  genera.)  A 
natural  order  of  Exogenons  plants,  mostly  shnihs, 
with  a tenacious  bark,  alternate  or  extipulnic 
leaves,  flowers  apetalous  or  polypetalous,  anthem 
bursting  lengthwise,  a solitary  suspended  o\'ule,  and 
an  imbricated  calyx. 

Thymele,  rti-roele,  9.  (Greek.)  In  Greek  An- 
tiquity, the  place  in  a theatre  where  the  mnsidans 
were  seated. 
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TtrYMCLici,  {Ai-mel'e-sey  «.  (Greek.)  In  Greek 
Antiquitr,  the  mnskiaQS  of  a theatre. 

TnTMKLiNA,  Mi-me-li'na,  $.  an  altar  or 

^ace  of  aacritice,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 

TbjtDclsccc. 

Thtmiax,  tAi'me-am,  i.  (from  fAynio,  odour,  Or.) 
Musk -wood,  a bnrk,  supposed  to  be  of  the  liquid 
atorox  tree,  brought  in  small  brown  isb-grejr  pieces 
from  Sfria,  and  some  other  oriental  ports:  it  boa 
an  agreeable  balsamic  smell,  not  unlike  liquid  sto- 
rax,  and  a subacid  bitterish  taste. 

TOYMiusia,  tAim-i'oHOs,  a.  In  Fatbolog^r,  a name 
giren  by  Swediaur  to  Frambonda,  which  is  arranged 
bj  him  under  the  dirision  of  cachectic  uloen. 

Tiimcs,  tAi'nma,  a.  (cAymoa,  thjme,  Gr.)  Thyme, 
a genua  of  plants,  well  known  for  their  odoriferous 
qualities.  In  Anatomy,  a glandular  body,  divided 
into  lobes  situated  behind  the  sternum  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  mediastinum : it  is  largest  in  the 
fetus,  diminishes  aAer  birth,  and  in  the  adult  often 
entirely  disappears:  it  has  no  excretory  duct,  and 
its  use  is  unknown. 

TuTMr,  ti'me,  o.  Abounding  with  thyme;  fra- 
grant. 

THYXKinA,  fiUn-ni'ne,  a.  A subfamily  of  the  Scom- 
berida,  characterUed  by  the  scales  being  largest 
near  the  bead,  and  the  dorsal  fins  approximating. 

Tuynkca,  (Aln'nua,s. (tAyaisof,  theThunny-6»li,Gr.) 
A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Tbyn- 
ninsB,  distinguished  by  the  tul  having  two  divi- 
sions, and  a carinated  ridge  between  them:  Family, 
Soomberida.  Also,  a genua  of  Coleopterous  insects. 

TBTONfc,  lAi-o'ne,  s.  (Greek,  epithet  of  Semele.) 
A species  of  Holothurians. 

Thyreocele,  (Ai-re-o-sele,  a.  (tAyreoa,a  shield,  and 
iefe,  a swelling,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a swelling  of 
the  tb)Toid  gland ; also,  a heniia-Hke  jM^otruaion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx. 

TffTRBOCoajs,  tAir-e-ok'o-ris,  a.  (tAyreos,  a large 
oblong  shield,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Pentatomidw. 

Thtbeoncus,  tAi-re^nglnis, «.  In  Patludogy,  the 
same  as  Thyreocele. 

Thyroid,  tAi'royd,  a.  (cAyreos,  a shield,  and  esdbs, 
likeness,  Or.)  RosembUng  a shield.  In  Anatomy, 
the  thyroid  or  tcuUform  eartilago  ia  placed  per- 
pendicular to  the  cricoid  carUlage  of  the  larynx,  of 
which  H furros  the  upper  and  anterior  part : it  ia 
harder  and  more  prominent  in  men  than  in  women : 
it  is  sometimee  called  Adam'a  apple.  The  MyroiW 
gland  U situated  upon  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  car- 
tilages of  the  trachea:  its  duct  has  not  been  seen, 
and  its  use  Is  unknown : when  enlarged,  it  forms 
the  bronchocele. 

TarRSB,  tAii^  \ s.  (jhyrnuy  Lot.  thyrgoe,  Gr.) 

TirYRSirs,  tAir'sus,/  In  Hntany,  a form  of  inHores- 
eence,  conmsting  of  a compact  panicle,  the  lower 
branches  of  which  are  shorter  than  tliose  of  the 
middle ; or  it  is  composed  of  a primary  axis  de- 
veloping secondary*  axes  from  its  sides,  which  in 
their  tnm  develop  tertiary  axes,  the  upper  and 
lower  branches  b«ng  shorter  than  those  in  the 
middle,  as  in  the  common  lilac.  ; 

riiYRRiTEs,  rtir'se-ICA,  »,  (thyraoe,  % strjiight  shsfl, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  fishes,  belonging  to  tlio  sub-  i 
family  Thynninic,  distinguibhed  by  the  lower  j.aw 
tfing  the  longer,  and  the  tail  not  carinated:  Fa-  ; 
mily,  Scomb^dsB.  I 

TiiYiiBoni,  rtir'ariyd,  a.  Having  somewhat  the  form 
of  a thyrse  or  thvrsus.  | 
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Thyrscs,  tAir  sus,  s.  (cAyraos,  Gr.)  In  Mythology, 
a staff  entwined  with  ivy,  which  formed  part  of 
the  accoutrement  of  a baechanal,  or  perferaer  in 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Thysanopoda,  <Ai-sa-nop'o-da,  s.  (tAysonos,  a tas- 
sel, and  poua,  a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Stomapods, 
or  Shrimps. 

Thtsarubars,  tAis-an-u'rans,  s.  (Aysonouros,  hav- 
ing a long  bushy  tail,  Gr.)  An  order  of  Apterous 
insects,  supported  by  six  feet,  that  undergo  no 
nictamorphosU,  and  have,  in  addition,  particular 
organs  d motion,  either  on  the  rides,  or  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

TfiTaANUBiFOBM,  tAi-san-u're-fswnn,  a.  (tAyscMOS, 
a fringe  or  tag,  owro,  a tail,  Gr.  and  /orm.")  Hav- 
ing a fringed  or  tag  taiL 

Thyself,  thi-aelT,  pron.  Thou  or  thee  with  ein- 
phaais : it  is  sometimes  nsod  without  tAos,  and  in 
the  nominative  as  well  as  the  objecrive. 

These  goods  thful/  can  on  bestow.— /V/dta. 

THTaoMOTca,  (Ai-so-no'tus,  a.  (tAysunos,  a fringe, 
Gr.  on  account  of  the  f^ge  of  the  sepals.)  A 
genua  of  plants : Order,  Liliaoes. 

Tutsselhium,  tAi-se-li'nam,  s.  (cAyo,  1 bum,  and 
aelinon^  parsley,  Gr.)  A genus  Crnoifiereas 
plants : Subor^,  Oithosperma^ 

Tiara,  U-a'ra,  «.  (Greek,  I.atin,  Italian,  and  Span- 
tsh.)  An  ornament  or  article  of  drees,  with  which 
the  ancient  I'crrians  covered  their  beads ; a kind 
of  turban ; an  ornament  worn  by  the  Jewish  high 
priest ; the  pope's  triple  crown : the  tiara  and  Aeys 
are  the  badges  of  the  papal  dignity — the  tiara  of 
bis  civil  rank,  and  the  keye  of  his  jurisdiction : it 
was  formerly  a round  high  cap,  afterwards  encom- 
passed with  a crown,  then  with  a second  and  third. 
This  word  ia  often  written  and  pronounced  CTor. 

A tiar  wreathed  her  head  with  many  a fold. 

Her  waist  was  drcled  with  a acme  of  gold.— ihpe. 

In  Zoology,  a genos  of  Molloaca,  belonging  to  the 
MitrinK,  the  shell  of  which  is  tnrreted,  fhriform, 
oostated,  and  semicoronated ; spire  and  aperture 
of  equal  length  ; internal  stri«  slight  or  obsolete. 

Tiarella,  ti-a-rel1a,  i.  (a  dim.  of  tiara,  a Perrian 
diadem,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  c«p- 
aales.)  In  Botany,  a genus  of  planU:  Order, 
Saxifimgacec.  In  Oonchology,  a genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, belonging  to  the  Mitrmss,  the  shells  of  which 
are  smooth,  with  the  whorls  eoronsted ; the  body 
whorl  less  than  ventrieose:  Family,  Volutidn. 

Tiaridicm,  ti-a-rid'e-nm,  a.  (tiara,  a Persian  dia- 
dem, and  eidoa,  resemblance,  Gr.  in  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  capsule.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Order,  Boraginacca?. 

Tiaris,  ti'i-ris,  a.(tiara,  a Persian  diadem,  Gr.  from 
the  bead  having  a crest  of  feathers.)  The  Creslet, 
a genua  of  South  American  birds:  Family,  Frin- 
giilidie. 

Tnmooa,  tih-booz',  a.  The  name  of  a people  who 
inhabit  the  tract  between  Fessan  and  Lake  Tchad, 
and  an  exteurive  country  extending  east  of  this 
line  towards  the  boundary  of  Egypt. 

TiniA,  tib'e-a,  a,  (Latin,  a flute,  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  bone.)  In  Anatomy,  the  largest  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  human  leg,  situated  internally 
and  anteriorly  to  the  fibula,  and  articulated  with 
that  bone,  the  femur,  and  the  antralgus.  In  En- 
tomology, it  L4  the  fourth  Joint  of  the  leg,  is  very 
long,  and  osually  triquetrous. 

TlBlAL,  tib'e-al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  forming  part  of, 
or  connected  with  the  tibia;  applied  to  certain 


TIBIALIA— TICKLE. 


TICKLENESS— TIDE. 


Tons,  arterie*,  mDsclea,  tobcroiitieSf  && » perUin- 
iog  to  a pipe  or  flute.  TibitUi*  ae/icut,  and  tibi- 


olu  poitmu^  two  muscles  annng  from  the  fore 
I and  the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  reepectiTclf,  and 
ineerted  into  the  oe  caneifonne  internum  and  me* 
tatanal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  oe  navicn* 
lare,  reapectire]  j ; the  former  is  a flexor,  the  latter 
an  extensor,  of  the  foot. 

; Tibixua,  tib>«*a'le*a,  «.  pim,  (Latin.)  In  Anti- 
qnitj,  a kind  of  swaths  made  use  of  bj  the  Bomana 
I for  oovcring  their  legs. 

Tibiama,  tib-e-a'na,  «.  A genua  of  Poljpiaria: 
Familj,  Sertularisea. 

Tibilitb,  tib-«-lit'ey  s.  The  Kepenleee  name  of  the 
whori-branched  Staff-tree,  OImItus  verticillatoa 

TiBonCHIKA,  te-bd-sbe'na,  «.  (probablj  from  the 
Guiana  name,  but  the  meaning  is  not  giren  bv 
Aablet.)  A genns  of  plants,  natirea  of  French 
! Guiana:  Order,  Melastoraacese. 

[ Tic  Douloubxux,  tik  dol'or-d,  s (French.)  A 
very  painful  affection  of  a nenre,  coming  on  in 
I sudden  and  excruciating  attacks:  It  moet  c<mi> 

I monlj  ocean  in  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
oervea  which  oome  out  of  the  infrw-orbitarj  fora- 
j men : its  caoses  are  unknown,  except  in  one  or 

t two  ytry  rare  cases,  in  which  a small  spicnla  of 

bona  has  been  found  pressing  on  the  nerve. 

I Tick,  Use,  v.  a.  To  entice. — Obsolete. 

What  i«  in  yoor  lip 

To  tiet  the  enamour'd  nul  to  dwell  with  more 

AmUtlon,  than  tho  jet  uawither'd  blii«h 

llmt  apeaks  the  loDoccDee  of  mlnef — Bettu.  «md  Fkt, 

; Tickmskt,  Use 'ment,  a.  EnticenicnU—  Obeolete. 

TlCBODBOlLA,  tik-od'ro-ma,  a (teicbo*,  a wall,  and 
I dromoi,  running,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  tbe  Trc^lodjtiote,  or  Wreoa:  Family, 
thiadw. 

TiciiORRHTifB,  tiVor-ine,  a.  (feirAoa,  a wall,  and 
rkm^  a snout,  Gr.)  A species  of  fo«il  rhinooeroa, 
so  called  on  account  of  tbe  middle  rertical  bony 
I septum  or  wall  which  supports  tbe  noec. 

I Tick,  tik,  a.  (tique,  Fr.  ce^,  Germ.)  A little  ani- 
mal of  a livid  colour,  with  a blunt  and  roundish 
tail,  elevated  antennie,  a globose  ovate  form,  and 
frill  of  blood,  which  ioC^  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and 
dogi, — they  are  at  once  destroy^  by  smearing  the 
animal  with  fyi,  Dutch,)  tbe  cover  or 

case  for  a bed ; the  strong  textile  fsbrio  of  which 
such  covers  are  made,  more  usually  spelled  Heim ; 
in  another  sense,  probably  from  trost ; cre- 
dit, as,  to  buy  upon  tick  { — e.  n.  to  ran  opon  score ; 
to  trust ; to  beat  { to  pat,  or  to  make  a small 
noise  by  beating,  as  a watch.  7Vc4r-beaa,  a kind 
of  small  bean  employed  In  feeding  horaea  and  other 
aniroala.  In  Pathology,  tick-MCf  infestment  of 
the  skin  by  the  Acaras,  or  Tick.  Tiek^ittd,  tbe 
coramou  oaote  of  pbnts  of  tbe  genus  Corispermom. 
Tiek~tack^  a reduplication  imitating  the  noise  of 
two  vibraUons  of  a pendulum  t a game  at  tablca. 
— See  Trio-trac. 

Tickbn,  tik'en,  a.  Cloth  of  which  bed  eases  or 
covers  are  made  t also  written  See  Tick. 

Ticket,  Uk'et,  r.  (efi^aeffe,  Fr.  focyn,  Welsh.)  A 
token  of  any  right  or  debt,  contained  in  genei^  on 
a slip  of  paper  or  card — hence,  a maikod  card  or 
sfip  of  paper; — r.  a.  to  distinguish  by  a Ucket. 

TiCKUfO, tiding,#.  Tbe aame asllcken, — whichiee. 

Tickle,  Ukltl,  v.  a.  (dimiontive  of  toock;  perbape 
directly  from  rick,  to  pat,  or  fram  titiUo^  corropted, 
Lat.)  To  affect  with  a prurient  sensation  by  dight 
toocbci;  to  please  by  slight  gratificatioD a.  a. 


to  feel  UtilUtion  tottering ; unfixed ; difficnlt 
to  be  touched  or  treated  without  causing  some  dis- 
turbance.— Obsolete  or  local  as  an  adjective. 

Thj  head  staitdi  so  tkkU  on  thj  shoulders,  that  a 

milkmaid,  if  she  be  In  love,  eould  sigh  it  off.— Asks. 

The  state  of  Nonnand  j 

Stands  oo  a tidde  point,  now  tbcj  are  gone.— 7M. 

Ticklekess,  ttk'kl-nes,  s.  Unsteadineee;  uncer- 
tainty.— Obsolete. 

Hoard  hath  bate;  aad  climbing,  IUv/nmss.— Ckewetf. 

Tickler,  tiklor,  s.  One  who  tickles  or  pleases. 

Tickliko,  tikling,  s.  The  act  of  affecring  with 
titillation. 

Ticklish,  tik'lish,  a.  Sensible  to  alight  touches; 
easily  tickled ; tottering ; unfixed ; easily  moved 
or  affected ; difficult ; nice ; critical,  as,  these  are 
tickU$k  timea. 

TiCKLismtBM,  tiklkb-nes,  $,  Hm  slide  of  being 
ticklish. 

Ticks,  tika,  s.  A name  given  in  some  places  to  a 
small  kind  of  the  fidd-bean,  Vkaa  faba:  called 
also  tick-hoaru. 

Ticorba,  tik-o're-a,  s.  (supposed  to  be  the  Gnisna 
name.)  A genus  of  pluts,  oonsistiog  of  tress, 
natives  of  Sooth  America : Order,  Rntscete. 

Tid,  tid,  a.  (lydlcfor.  Sax.)  Tender;  soft;  oiesu 
Tid~bit^  a delicate  or  tender  piece  of  anything 
eatable. 

Tidal,  ti'dal,  a.  (from  Tide.)  Pertaining  to  tides  ; 
periodically  riring  and  falling,  or  flowing  a&d 
ebbing. 

Tiddlb,  tid'd!,  \ V.  o.  To  nse  tenderly;  to  fomlls. 

TiDDER,  tid'dur,/  — Obsolete. 

Tide,  ti^,  *.  (jtcit,  Germ,  tj/d,  Dutch,  rid^  Dan.  and 
Swed.  ridem,  to  happen,  rid^  time,  season,  oppor- 
tunity, Sax.)  Hme;  season;  while— (obsolete 
in  theee  sensee ;) 

There  tbev  alight  in  hopes  tbemselvee  to  hide 
From  tbe  fteroe  beat,  and  rest  tbcmsalves  a tid». — 
SpcHttr. 

the  flow  of  the  water  in  tbe  ocean  and  seas,  tvrios 
in  a little  more  than  twenty-fuor  hours ; the  flux 
and  reflux,  or  the  ebb  and  flow : tbe  flow  or  rising 
of  the  water  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  flood-tide^  and  the  reflux  oy  that  of  ebk- 
ride.  The  tides  are  a result  of  tbe  combined  at- 
tracting forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  * when  these 
forces  act  in  the  same  straight  line,  they  give  rise 

, to  $pfing-tides ; when  they  act  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  they  cause  neqp-rides.  Tide  is  used 
metaphorically,  as, 

Thera  Is  a tid*  In  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  tbe  flood,  leads  ou  to  fbrtuat.— 


Time's  ongesUs 
flow  of  blood ; 

And  life's  red  Me  runs  ebbing  from  the  wound.~ 
BattiU  ej  and  JAs. 
commotion ; violent  confluence ; — r.  a.  to  drive 
with  the  stream.  To  tide  tV,  to  pursue  a ship's 
coarse  by  means  of  tbe  tide;— v.  a.  to  pour  a 
flood ; to  be  agitated  by  the  tide ; to  work  in  or 
out  of  a river,  &«.,  by  favour  of  tbe  tide,  anchor-  i 
ing  whenever  it  becomes  adverse.  TVde-yote,  a | 
gate  through  which  water  pastes  into  a baain  j 
when  the  tide  flows,  and  which  is  shut  to  retain  I 
the  water  from  flovring  back  at  the  ebb;  among 
seamen,  a place  in  which  tbe  tide  rune  with  great  j 
velocity.  Tide-gawge^  a contrivaxrce  for  register-  | 
log  tbe  state  of  tbe  tide  continuously  every  instant  | j 
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of  time.  Ti^  miiU,  such  u hart  tbs  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  for  tbeir  first  movers.  Tide-road^ 
the  situation  of  a reiuiel  which,  being  at  anchor 
when  the  wind  and  tide  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
j baa  her  head  towards  the  current.  7'idae  s«m,  an 
I officer  who  remains  on  board  of  a merchant  ship 
' till  the  goods  are  landed,  to  prerent  the  evason  of 

[ the  duties.  Tif/r-trai/er,  au  officer  »ho  has  charge 

of  the  landing  of  goods,  for  securing  the  pajment 
of  the  custom  duties  upon  them.  Tide-wtf,  the 
channel  in  which  the  tide  set^ 

Tideless,  tidslcs,  n.  Hanng  no  tide. 

Tidily,  ti'de-le,  ad.  (from  Tidy.)  In  a tidy  manner; 
neatly. 

TiDiMftas,  ti'de-nes,  a.  Neatness,  withont  richness 
or  elegance ; neat  simplicity. 

I Tidikoi.f.ss,  ti’ding-les,  n.  (from  Tidings.)  Har- 
ing no  tidings. 

Tidimo-pe-sny,  ti'ding-pen'ne^  > #.(fromThhing.) 

TiTiima-PEiniT,ti'thing-pi«'ne,i  in  L*w,  a tri- 
bute or  small  payment  to  tbs  sheriff  from  each 
tithing  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  keeping 
eonrts. — Cmrel, 

Tidittor,  ti'dings,  s.  ptu.  (tidmmp^  Swed.  tidemde^ 
news,  Dan. : it  is  the  pasticiple  of  tbs  Saxon  tidha, 

I to  happen,  or  of  some  other  verb  oounected  wHh 
tide,  and  denotes  eominff,  or  tkat  seAscA  armies.) 
News;  advice;  information;  intelligence;  aeoonnt 
I of  what  has  taken  place,  and  was  not  before  known. 

Tidy,  ti'de,  o.  (from  tide,  time,  season ; tidiff,  seoson- 
ahlc,  Daii.  aud  Swed.)  Primarily,  seasonable; 
favourable,  as,  weather  fair  and  tidtf ; neat ; dressed 
with  neat  simplicity,  as,  s tiffy  lass ; being  in  good 
order,  as,  s tidtf  spartmenL  i 

Tie,  ti,  r.  o.  (rion,  for  tiffon.  Sax.)  To  bind;  to 
fasten  with  a band  or  eord  and  kn<A ; to  fold  and 
make  fast;  to  knit;  to  complicate ; to  fasten;  to 
hoM;  to  unite  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted;  to 
oblige;  to  constrain;  to  rL>»,lra!n ; toci^ne. 

Not  tM  to  rules  of  poller,  you  find 

Reven^  Icm  street  thati  s for^rlng  nrind. — Drydtn. 

In  >Iu»ic,  to  unite  notes  by  a tie.  7h  tie  vp,  to 
I confine;  to  restrain;  to  hinder  from  motion  or 
I action,  as,  to  fie  up  the  tongue.  To  tie  dotm,  to 

fasten,  so  as  to  prevent  from  rising ; to  restrain ; 

I to  confine ; to  hinder  from  action ; — s.  a knot ; a 

I fastening ; bond ; obligation,  moral  or  l^al ; a 

knot  of  hiur. 

The  well*««c>1n  tUe  an  equal  homage  claim, 

I And  either  shoulder  haa  its  share  OT  fame. — Toanf. 
In  Architecture,  a piece  of  timber  or  metal  placed 
in  any  directiou,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  two 
bodies  together  which  have  a tendency  to  separate 
or  diverge.  Tie-bearr^  that  beam  in  a roof  which 
extends  from  one  wall  to  the  opposite,  and  oonoects 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  raiters.  In  Music,  a 
character  formerly  used  to  connect  syncopated 
notes  which  were  separated  by  s bar.  This  word 
is  sometiuMS  written  fye,  probably  to  correspond 
better  with  the  participle  lyin^. 

TiF.DEuash'U,  te^e-ma'no-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann  of  Ueidelbcrg,  a vegetable  phy- 
aiologiaU)  A geoos  of  Um^lliferuus  plants : 
Suborder,  Ortho^pcnncc. 

, Tier,  tecr,  e.  (fur,  a row  or  series,  Ilcb. — see  Tire.) 
A row;  a rank;  particnlsrly  when  two  or  more 
rows  are  placed  one  above  siiotber,  as,  a tier  of 
scats  in  a church  or  theatre ; a range  of  guns  in  a 
tliip  of  war;  a range  or  rank  of  pipes  in  the  front 
of  on  organ,  or  in  the  interior,  when  the  compound 


■tops  bavf  several  ranks  of  i»pes.  The  tiert  a ' 
coA^  are  the  ranges  of  fakce  or  windings,  bid  one 
within  another  when  the  oabb  b eoil^  CoAfe- 
Uer^  the  space  in  the  midst  of  a cable;  also,  tbs 
plan  in  which  it  is  coaled. 

TiBitCB,  teers,  e.  (from  fiera,  third,  Fr.;  In  Cora- 
meroe,  a liquid  mensurs  equal  to  one-tlurd  of  a 
pipe;  a weight  by  which  provisions  are  si^d,  par-  | 
tienlariy  in  Ireland  i the  fierce  of  beef  for  the  navy 
b 804  Ihe.,  and  that  for  Indb  836  lbs.  In  Eocle-  ' 
siastical  affairs,  one  of  the  canonical  hours  among  , 
tbs  fioraan  CatbolicB  In  Gaming,  a acquenoe  of  ^ 
three  cards  of  the  same  colour.  In  Heraldry,  ap-  ! 
phed  to  the  field  when  it  is  divided  into  three  psrts,  ' 
aa,  tierte  w beml,  tierce  it  pale,  tierce  to  pile,  &c. 

In  Muaie,  a third. 

Tikbcbl,  teer'eel,  la.  In  Faboory,  a male  I 
Tibbcblbt,  teer'slet,(  hawk,  so  called  by  fsl-  | 
coneri,  as  being  a third  less  than  the  femaWi 
Tierokt,  teerWt,  s.  A song  of  three  stomas;  B 
triplet. 

Tibs»-etat,  to-ayrs-sy-td',  a.  (French.)  In  Frei^ 
Hbtory,  the  name  of  the  eonunonalty,  or  third  I 
order,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  bring  the  other  ' 
two. 

Tier,  tif,  a.  (apple,  tope  7)  Liquor,  or  a Hnall 
draught  of  liquor. 

I,  whom  xriptag  pemify  wirtminds,  ' 

And  buDijer,  sure  sttendant  npem  want. 

With  scanty  oAs)5^  and  small  a^  Uf,  I 

Wretched  repast  1 my  meagre  corps  soataia.i»  j 

PtuTlipe. 

a fit  of  peeviahneoi  or  eullenneas ; a pet a.  to  j 
be  in  a pet; — v.  o.  {O^er,  old  Fr.)  to  dress;  to 
deck.  I 

Is  the  Miss  ondcr  a flwee  wb«n  the  coHs  amnoB  her  1 
trinkets  with  curimu  toll  to  tiff  herself  out  !□  the  most  I 
enfaglog  manner? — SeartX,  /V«  H'lfl,  etc  (1763.)  ! 

Tiffany,  tif'fa-ne,  a.  (from  the  last  moaoing  of  tif;  . 
or  according  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  dictionaries,  • 
this  word  b to  be  lefvrred  to  U^ffetaJ)  A species  of  ! 
gaoso  or  very  thin  silk.  i 

Tiffin,  tif 'fin,  a.  (probably  from  the  first  sense  of  I 
tif.)  A sii^t  repast ; luncbeoa.  I 

Tig,  tig,  a.  (Scotch.)  A game  among  childfea,  in  ; 
which  ooe  etrikes  anotlier  and  ruue  off  t he  who  U 
touched  becomes  purmer  in  his  turn,  till  he  can  ; j 
Hg  or  touch  another,  on  whom  hb  office  devolves.  i 
Tioa,  U'ga,  a.  A geous  of  birds:  Family,  IVidw.  i 
Tick,  toeg,  a.  (French.)  In  Architecture,  the  shaft  . 

of  a colomn,  from  the  astragal  to  the  capital. 

Tiger,  U'gur,  a.  The  name  given  to  Uie  Felis  tigris,  i 
a spedco  of  the  Cst  family,  all  of  which  are  dia-  | 
tingniabed  for  their  delight  iu  butchary — destroy-  , 
ing  for  the  mere  love  of  destruction,  long  after 
th^  natural  appetite  has  been  aatod.  The  prin- 
cipal epecioe  enr — the  Bengal  tiger,  F.  tigris;  the 
clouded  or  tortoise-sheU  ti^r,  F.  nebulosa;  the 
chato  or  tiger-cat,  F.  weidii ; long-tailed  tiger- 
cat,  F.  macrouma.  Tiffer-beetie,  an  insect  of  the 
family  CmdndeUdis.  Tiper-hiu^mt,  Urda  be-  ; 
longing  to  the  geous  Tigrtaotna.  Tiper-cate,  a ' 
name  given  to  those  felioo  quadrupeds,  in  which  I 
the  tigerine  character  predominatea.  Tiger-moth,  I 
an  insect  of  the  family  Arctiadm.  Tig^footed,  I 
hastening  to  devour ; furious.  Tiger'e-fuoi,  a plant  ; 
of  the  genua  Iporoma,  or  Convolvulos.  Tiger-  i 
ekell,  name  given  to  a red  shell  with  Urge  I 
white  spota : it  ia  a aperies  of  the  Cyprma  of  \ 
Linoeua. 

Tiou,  U,  a.  In  Kent,  a cloee  or  encloanra  H 
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I Tioht,  tite.  a.  (dicKt^  Germ.  Dotcb,  Dan.  and 
I Swed  allied  to  thick  and  tie^  and  also  to  the  Swed- 
ieb  tiffa^  to  bo  nient)  Cloee;  compact;  having 
the  joints  so  close  that  no  Bold  can  enter  or  oscajte ; 

I not  leakj ; not  admitting  much  air,  as  a tight  room ; 
sitting  close  to  the  body,  as  a tight  coat ; not  hav- 
ing holes  or  crevices,  applied  to  many  vessels,  dec. ; 
hard,  as  a tight  boi^^n ; parsimonioos ; saving, 
as  a man  ti^  in  hia  dealmgs ; cloaely  dressed ; 
not  ragged: 

ril  spin  and  card,  and  keep  the  chUdren  tight^O«g. 
handy:  adroit. 

My  queen's  s sqnire 
lf<He  tight  at  this  than  thou.— 

Tight  was  formerly  the  preterite  of  to  tie. 

\ And  therennto  a great  tong  chaine  be  tight, 

■ With  which  ba  drew  him  forth  even  In  bU  own  deapight. 

■Spenser. 

Tioutbit,  U'tn,  v.  a.  To  draw  tighter;  to  straiten ; 

I to  make  more  cloee  in  any  manner. 

Tiortbr,  U'tnr,  s.  That  which  tightens ; a lace ; 
j —c.  more  tight. 

I Tiohtlt,  tite'le,  ad.  Cloaely;  compactly;  neatly; 
briskly;  adrdtly. 

I TlOHTinssa,  tite'nes,  s.  Closeness  of  Joints ; com- 
pactness; strutness;  neatness;  parsimoniousness; 
closeaess  in  deali^p 

Tiolikb,  tigline,  s.  The  acrid  principle  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Croton  tigUnm. 

TiottBSS,  ti'gree,  «.  (from  Tiger.)  The  female  of 
I the  tiger. 

! Tioridia,  ri-grid'e-a,  s.  The  Tiger-flower,  a genna 
of  plsnt^  so  called  from  the  flowers  being  marked 
like  the  skin  of  a tiger ; natives  of  Mexico : Order, 

' Iridacee. 

i Tiouivb,  ti'grine,  a.  Like  a tiger. 

1 Tiorisb,  ti'grish,  a.  Fierce;  cai-ltke;  fnrions. 
TlORieoMA,  ti-grw-eo'ma,  #.  (tigrie,  a tiger,  and 
soma,  a body,  Gr.)  The  Tiger-bitterns,  a genns  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Ardens,  or  Bittcni  family. 
Txjbca,  ti'jn-ka,  t.  The  name  given  by  M.  Lesson 
for  a genns  of  birds,  the  Chrywpterix  of  Swain- 
son  : Family,  Aropelids!. 

' TtXB,  tike,  s.  The  same  as  Tick,  a sort  of  louse ; 
— (tiak,  tiae,  a ploughman,  Celt.)  a blunt  country 
fsltow ; a dog ; a cor. 
i Avaant,  you  ears— 

1 Ilonod  or  tpaalci,  brache  or  tya, 

1 Or  bobiall  liihs,  or  trnodia  talL  -jBloto. 

! Sir  W.  Soott  OSes  it  for  mastiff,  which  is  by  no 
I means  a enr : in  Waverley  tbera  is  some  allusion 
I to  tbo  Heraldry  of  the  Talbots — * a sturdy  tgke.* 
Tilbubt,  til'ber-re,  s.  A sort  of  light  one-horse 
I chaise,  so  named  from  the  maker. 

' Tilb,  tile,  A {tigely  Sax.  Ugei,  Pan.  and  Swqd.  (egtda, 
from  tegoy  1 cover,  I deck,  Lat.)  A thin  piece  or 
plate  of  baked  clay  or  other  material,  used  for  the 
external  covering  of  a roof,  and  also  in  making 
drains.  In  Met^urgy,  a small  flat  piece  of  dried 
earth,  used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  metals  are 
fused e.  a.  to  cover  with  tiles,  as,  to  Ci2s  a bouse ; 
to  cover,  as  tiles. 

The  mosele,  sinew,  and  vuln, 

Which  tiU  this  house,  will  cooie  sgalo— 2>o)me. 
Tik-eartk,  a kind  of  strong,  clayey  sarth ; stiff 
snd  stnbboni  land.  In  Architectore,  tHe-ertas^ 
ing,  two  rows  of  plain  tiles  placed  horisoutally 
I u^er  the  co|^g  of  a wall,  and  projecring  about 
an  inch  and  a on  each  side,  to  throw  off  the 
rain-water.  In  Botany,  tiU-root,  a plant  of  the 
gmus  Geiasorhixa,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope:  Order,  Iridacee.  In  Mineralogy,  f»Zr-ore,  i 
a variety  of  red  oxide  of  copper,  oontaining  a little  ! 
iron,  and  hence  called  ferragitum*  red  oxide  of  ■ 
copper ; ooluur  brick-red,  or  brownish-red ; inter-  i 
nrily  aometimea  of  a dark  metalfio  grey,  and  then 
nearly  compact  and  hard;  more  eommonly  the 
fracture  is  earthy. — See  red  oxide  of  copper,  un- 
der Copper. 

Tiler,  ti  lor,  §.  One  whose  ooeopatioin  is  to  cover 
buildings  with  tiles. 

Tilesia,  te-le'she-a,  $.  A genus  of  firiies,  belong-  | 
ing  to  the  6adhi« : Family,  Gadidie ; also,  a name  i 
given  by  Lamouroux  to  a genus  of  Polyplsria. 

Tiloatb  Bbob,  tU'gate  bods,  a In  Geology,  a j 
name  given  by  Pr.  Msntell  to  the  great  series  of 
strata  in  tbs  weald  of  Kent  and  SnsMs,  tnterpoasd 
between  the  green  sand  and  the  Portland  oolite. 

It  oontains  many  astonislungly  iateresting  oiganio 
remains. 

Tilia,  tUVa,  A (an  obscure  name,  the  etymology  of 
which  is  nnknowu.)  IJine>tiee,  a genus  of  plants : I 
Typo  of  the  order  Tiliaccw.  j 

Tiuacba,  til-o-a'se-a,  a {tUia,  one  of  the  genera.)  | 
An  order  of  Exogenous  plants  oonristing  of  beri>s, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  some  eff  which  are  remarkable  I 
for  their  benuty,  with  alternate  simple  bistipulato  i 
leaves,  which  are  nsnally  serrate  or  toothed  and  | 
having  axillary,  eolitary,  ramose,  or  panicled 
flowers;  cal3rx  usually  naked  on  the  outride  of  [ 
four  or  five  sepals;  ]>otsl4  equal  in  number  to  tbs  ‘ 
sepals,  and  alteniating  with  them ; stamens  hypo- 
gynous  and  free ; anthm  oval  and  ronndish  *,  glands  i 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  opposite  them  | 
adhering  to  the  stype  of  the  ovary ; ovary  one,  cotn- 
poeed  of  2-10  closely-joined  carpels,  crowned  by  | 
an  equal  number  of  styles  which  are  joined  togcBbcr  \ 
in  one,  terminated  by  as  many  usnally  free  stigmas; 
capsule  many -celled ; cells  many-se^ed ; albumen 
fleshy : embFfo  straight,  with  flat  heavy  cotyledonA 

Ttliacora,  til-e-a-ko'ra,  t.  {tUeakora,  the  B^igalese  ! 
nsmA)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  coast  of 
Coromandel : Order,  slenispermacem.  f 

Tiling,  tiTing,  a T^es  In  general ; a roof  covered 
with  tileA 

Tiliqua,  tilVkwa,  s.  (meaning  nnkoown  to  ua)  A I 
gcQos  of  Saurian  reptiles,  with  roundiah  mnxxle, 
thin  scales,  coulcal  rounded  tail,  and  no  palatal  I 
teeth. 

Till,  til,  prep.  {tU,  ttUe,  Sax.  ti7,  Swed.  and  Pan.)  | 
To  the  time  or  time  of ; anriently,  and  still  in  the  I 
northern  dialect,  to.  TiZ^  nov,  to  tbo  present  ■ 
timA  TUi  then,  to  that  time;— 'Con;.  to  the  time 
when ; to  the  degree  that ; — v.  a.  (tiiian,  tUigam,  { 
Sax.)  to  cultivate,  particolarly  by  Ute  use  of  the  ' 
plough : originally,  to  prepare. 

TIor  knows  he  bow  to  dirae  a well, 

Nor  neatljr  dresse  a spring : 

Nor  knows  a trap  or  soara  to  (iff.— 

Id  Scotland,  a name  given  to  the  blue  or  other 
day  containing  transposed  boulders,  and  by  some 
miners,  to  the  clayey  shales  of  the  fimnstion. 
Tili-man,  a man  who  tills  the  earth ; a btisband- 
man.— Obsolete. 

Good  shepherd,  nrood  good  Jack,  and  mol  CHI, 

Hakes  and  kuawils  their  oolSers  to  ulL— 

TVosrr. 

Till,  til,  \ a A money-box  in  a shop ; a ; 

Tiller,  tUTur,/  drawer.  | 

Tillablb,  til'la-bl,  a.  Capable  of  briitg  tUlad;  , 
arable ; fit  for  the  plough. 

Tillage,  tilTaje,  s.  The  operation,  practice,  or  art  j 
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TILTER— TIMBRE. 


i of  preparing  land  for  seed,  and  keeping  the  grotmd 
free  from  weede  which  might  imp^  the  growth 
I of  crops;  cnitore. 

fiLLAyDSiA,  tU-land'ae-a,  $.  (named  by  Linnwns  In 
hoDoor  of  Elias  TiUandaius  of  Abo,  author  of  Flora 
Aboensia,  1678.)  A genua  of  plants ; Order, 
BromoUaccs. 

Tilleb,  tUlur,  «.  One  who  tills ; a htxsbandman ; 
the  bar  or  lever  employed  to  turn  the  rudder  of  a 
ship;  a small  drawer,  or  till;  a young  tree  in  a 
growing  state*— (local  in  this  sense.) 

This  tbej  usuallj  make  of  a carved  tUUr.—Evtlfn, 
Among  Farmers,  the  shoot  of  a plant  springing 
from  ^e  root  or  bottom  <sS  the  original  stalk ; also, 
the  sprout  or  young  tree  that  springs  from  the  root 
or  stomp;  the  word  occurs  likewise  for  tSUIer^— 
which  see.  TUIer-rop^^  the  rope  which  forms  a 

I communication  between  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller 

ij  and  the  wheel; — v.  r.  to  put  forth  new  shoots  from 

I I the  root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the  original  stalk  r 
out  is  osoaily  added.  Sir  Joeeph  Bankes  writes 

) this  verb,  tUUnc. 

Tillkriiio,  tillur-ing,  $.  The  act  of  sending  forth 
I young  shoots  Aum  the  root,  or  round  the  bottom  of 
I the  original  stalk. 

I riLLtA,  tiHe-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  A.  Tilll,  profes- 
I tor  of  botany  at  Pisa,  born  1623.)  A genus  of 
I plants:  Order,  Crassulacec. 

Tiluko,  tilling,  t.  The  opendon  of  cultivating 
’ land ; culture. 

I Tillcs,  tilloa,  s.  (ri/2b,  I pluck  or  pull,  Gr.)  A 
I genua  of  Coleopteroua  insects  > Family,  Cleride. 

Tilltfallt,  tille-fal-lc,  \ itiftrj.  Stuff;  ridicnl- 
j Tillyvally,  tU'le-val-le,  i oos. — A word  formerly 
j used  when  anything  said  was  rejected  as  trifling 
I or  impertinent. 

I Am  not  I contangulneoua?  am  not  I of  her  blood? 

tUlj/valljf,  ladjr ! — Shakt. 

^ Tilmus,  til'mos,  s.  (_t{Ho,  I pluck,  Gr.)  In  Patbo< 

I pl<^king  of  the  bed-cl^hea,  or  floedtation — a 

I symptom  of  the  fatal  termination  of  some  disorders. 

I Tilt,  tilt,  s.  (Uld,  Sax.  tef/,  Dan.  tttu^  to  stretch  over, 

I Welsh.)  A tent;  a covering  over  head ; 
j The  roof ofiinun, 

I Intended  for  a shelter! 

1 Blit  the  rain  made  an  ass 

Of  tilt  and  eanvaa. 

And  the  anow,  which  jou  know  is  a meltrr.— 
I>enMawt. 

I a small  canopy  or  awning  extending  over  the  stem- 
sheets  of  a bMt,  as  a defence  against  rain,  &c. ; 
also,  s similar  covering  over  a cart  or  other  vehicle ; 
a thrust,  u u tilt  with  a lanco ; formerly,  a mili- 
tary exerdae  on  horseback,  in  which  the  combatants 
attacked  each  other  with  lances  ; a tilt-hammer ; 
inclination  forward,  as  the  tiU  of  a cask  ; — v.  a.  to 
cover  with  a tilt  or  awning ; (Ualttan,  to  lean,  to 
incline,  Sax.)  to  inclioe;  to  raise  one  end,  as  ^ a 
cask,  for  discharging  liquor,  as,  to  a bsml ; to 
point  or  thrust,  as  a lance ; to  hammer  or  forge 
with  a tilt-hammer  or  tUt ; — e.  a.  to  run  or  ride 
and  thnut  with  a lance ; to  practise  the  military 
game  or  exercise  of  thrusting  at  each  other  on 
horseback ; to  fight  with  rapiers ; to  ride,  float,  and 
iom; 

The  fleet,  swift  (ttfieg,  o'er  the  sorgee  flew, 
i Till  Greclsn  cllffi  appeared.— 

I to  lean ; to  fall,  as  on  one  side.  TlU-hoot,  a boat 
I protected  by  a tilt  or  tarpaoUng  against  the  inclem- 
j eucy  of  the  westber.  Ti/t-hammeff  a large  ham. 
I mer,  used  in  iron>works,  and  pat  in  motioa  by  a 
j watcr-wbecl  or  steam-enpnew 


Tilter,  tilt'nr,  a.  One  who  tilts ; one  who  figbta; 

one  who  hammers  with  a tilt. 

Tilth,  HUM,  $.  (Saxon ; from  Till.)  Tliat  whid)  Is 
tilled ; tillage  ground  ; 

Bourn ; bound  of  laud,  ItZlik,  vineyard,  none ; 

Mo  use  of  metal,  oom,  or  wine,  or  oil. — SkaJtt, 

the  state  of  being  tilled  or  prepared  for  a crop. 
Tiltieo,  tihing,  s.  In  Metallurgy,  the  process  by 
which  bKstcr-steel  Is  rendered  ductile:  tmsisdooe 
by  beating  it  with  a tilt-hammer. 

Timalia,  tim-ale-a,  t.  (rimiof,  valued,  Gr.7)  A 
genus  of  birds:  Family,  Meralidw. 

Tim  AL1X,B,  tim-a-li'ne,  t.  {timaJia,  one  of  the  genara.) 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  name  for  his  third  subfwUy  of 
Turdide,  the  Merulids  of  Swainson. 

Timar,  te-mdri,  s.  In  Turkey,  a revenne  ariring 
from  lands  originally  belonging  to  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  which  now  goes  to  the  support  of  tbs 
Tmkisb  cavalry. 

Timarcha,  tim-dr1cs,  a.  A genus  of  Cokopteroui 
insects : Family,  Chrysomclidsc.  i 

Timariot,  tc-mir'o-ut,  s,  A Turkish  soldier,  who, 

In  consideration  of  a certain  allowance  made  to  i 
him,  is  obliged  to  clothe  and  accoutre  himself. 

Tim  UAL,  tim'bal,  a.  A kettle-drum.  I 

Timuer,  timliar,  a.  (Saxon,  wood,  a tree,  structure ; I 
timmer,  Swed.  tdmmer,  Dan.)  That  sort  of  wood 
which  is  proper  for  buildings,  or  for  tools,  utensils, 
furniture,  carriages,  fences,  ships,  and  the  like: 
the  word  is  applied  to  standing  trees  which  are 
suitable  for  any  of  these  purposes ; or  to  the  beams, 
rafters,  scantlings,  bosr^  &«.,  hewed  or  sawed  ! 
from  such  trees;  the  body  or  st«m  of  a tree;  a 
single  piece  or  squared  stick  of  wood  for  building, 
or  already  framed ; a rib  or  curving  piece  of  wood 
in  a ship,  branching  outwards  from  the  keel  in  a 
vertical  direction ; materials,  in  irony ; 

Such  dispositions  — — are  the  fittest  timbar  to  make 
politics  of. — Bacom. 

— V.  a.  to  furnish  with  timber  or  bemna ; to  form ; , 
to  support o.  n.  to  light  on  a tree— (not  used 
in  this  sense.) 

Tbe  one  took  np  In  a thicket  of  brushwood,  sod  the 
other  timtbtrad  upon  e tree  herd  by.— /.'fstreiys. 

In  Faloonry,  to  make  e nest.  Tiaaber  or  timmer 
of  fwra,  as  of  martins,  erminca,  sables,  or  tbe  like,  | 
denotes  forty  skins ; of  other  skins,  one  hnndred  ' 
and  twenty.  In  Heraldry,  timhera  of  ermine  denote  i 
the  ranks  or  rows  of  ermine  in  noolemen's  costs. 
7'imAer-Aead^  the  top  end  of  s timber  in  a sliip,  ris- 
ing above  tbe  gnnwnl^  and  serv  ing  for  belaying  ropes, 
dec.,  otberwim)  called  l«re/-A«nd.  7rm^r-row,  a 
worm  in  wood.  TimberAree^  a tree  suitable  for 
timber.  In  a legal  sense,  timber  treea  include  oak, 
ash,  and  elm : in  some  places,  however,  by  local 
custom,  where  other  trees  are  commonly  used  for 
building,  they  are  on  that  aconunt  considered  as 
timber. — BlonnL  Timber-tewk,  work  formed  of 
wood.  TVmAer-jfonf,  a yard  or  place  where  timber 
is  depodted. 

Timdbrcd,  timljonl,  port  a.  Emit;  contrived; 
formed ; 

A pyidly  follow ; 

Valiant,  no  doubt.— and  FkU 
furnished  with  timber ; furnished  with  trees. 
Timberlodb,  tim'ber-lnde,  e.  In  Archaiology,  a 
feudsl  service  hy  which  tenants  were  to  carry 
timber  felled  from  the  wood,  to  the  house  of  the 
superior. — Tbom^ 

Timbbb,  tim'bur,  s.  (rimAer,  Dutch.)  In  Henddry, 
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the  crest  of  m armory,  or  whatever  standa  at  the 
top  of  the  eacutoheou,  to  distioguiah  the  d<^;ree  of 
nobility,  as  a ooronct,  mitre, 

Tixbrsi«,  tim'brel,  s.  {taitUtorily  a tabor  or  dram, 
fam6o(rriji,  kunbour^  Fr.)  An  instrument  of  musio 
with  bells  round  the  rim,  and  plajed  by  pulsatiun ; 
a kind  of  drum,  tabor,  or  tabrct,  whi^  has  been 
in  use  from  the  highest  antiquity. 

TiMBtusLLED,  tim'hndd,  a.  Sung  to  the  sound  of 
the  timbroL 

With  timhrttUd  anthems. — JfiUoa. 

Time,  time,  «.  (Danish  ; troi,  fimo.  Sax.  timme,  an 
hour;  tima,  to  happen,  to  come,  to  befall,  Swed.) 
A particular  portion  or  part  of  duration,  whether 
pa^  present,  or  future ; a proper  time  or  season, 
aa,  there  ia  a tme  to  every  purpoae ; duration : 
absolute  rime,  is  time  consider^  in  itself  without 
reference  to  that  portion  of  duration  to  which  it 
belongs ; rtItUioe  tune,  is  time  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  termini  of  some  specific  intenal  of 
duration ; a space  or  measured  portion  of  duration^ 

1 1 as,  he  remained  two  years,  and  all  that  time  be 

enjoyed  good  health ; ftpj/are/ii  rime,  is  time  de- 
duct from  the  motions  of  the  sun,  and  is  the 
same  aa  that  shown  by  a properly  adjusted  dial ; 
mean  rime,  b that  shown  by  a wcll-regubted  clock, 
and  would  be  the  same  as  apparent  time,  if  the 
son  were  always  in  the  equator,  zmd  hb  apparent 
diurnal  motion  uniform ; siderol  time,  is  por- 
tion of  a sideral  day  which  has  elapa^  since  the 
transit  of  the  first  point  of  Arios : it  represents  at 
any  moment  the  right  ascension  of  whatever  object 
b then  upon  the  meridbn ; cirri  time,  b mean  time 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil  life ; astrotujmical 
rime  of  datf,  b the  time  past  mean  noon  of  that 
day,  and  b reckoned  on  to  twenty-four  hours  in 
mean  time ; life  or  duration  in  reference  to  occu- 
pation, as,  to  spend  time  in  idleness ; age ; a part 
of  duration  distinct  from  other  pa^  aa  ancient 
times,  modern  times ; hour  of  travail ; repetition ; 
repeated  performance  or  mention  with  reference  to 
repetition ; doubling ; addition  of  a number  to 
iteelf,  as,  four  rimes  four  amount  to  mxteea  { the 
state  of  things  st  a particular  period,  as,  good 
rimes,  bad  times ; the  present  life,  aa,  time  and 
eternity,  lu  Grammar,  the  same  as  tense.  In 
Music,  that  affection  of  aotud  by  which  ahortness 
or  length  b denominated  as  regards  its  contumity 
on  the  same  degree  of  tunc : it  may  be  considered 
1 1 either  with  resp^  to  the  absolute  duration  of  the 
notes  themaelvee,  measured  by  some  motion  foreign 
to  music,  or  with  respect  to  the  proportion  or 
quantity  of  the  noUa  compared  with  each  other. 
Common  time,  of  four  erot^ts  in  a bar,  is  repre- 
sented by  n character  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tune : any  other  time  b repreeenl^  by  a 
fraction  similarly  placed,  denoting  what  portion  of 
a semibreve  each  bar  contains,  as  f rime,  f rime, 
&€.,  inhaling  that  the  bar  oont^ns  notes  equi- 
valent to  these  portions  <>f  a semibreve,  or  2 
crotchets,  3 quavers,  drc.  In  time,  in  good  season  ; 
snffidentiy  early,  as,  to  come  home  m rime;  a 
considerable  space  of  duration;  process  or  con- 
tinuance of  duration,  as,  you  will  sucoml  in  time  if 
if  you  persevere.  At  tunes,  at  dbtinct  intvnrab  of 
duration.  To  lose  time,  to  delay ; to  go  too  slow, 

1 1 aa  a watch.  In  Law,  time  out  of  mind,  any  period  ! 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ; — r.a.  to  adapt  j 
to  the  time  or  occasion  ; to  bring,  begin,  or  per- 
form, at  the  proper  season ; to  regulate  us  to  tiiue,  | 


as,  be  timed  the  stroke ; *)  measure,  as  in  music 
or  harmony.  Time-honoured,  bonom^  fur  a long 
time.  Time-he^isr,  any  instrument  used  for  mea- 
suring time,  as  an  hour-glass,  a clypsydra,  a clock, 
a chronotneter,  a sundbl,  &c.  Time-killing,  adap- 
ted to  kill  time.  Time-piece,  a time-keeper.  ! 
Thne-pleoser,  one  who  complies  with  the  prevail- 
ing opinions,  whatever  they  may  be.  rime-sanc- 
tioned,  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  rune-serper, 
one  who  adapts  hb  opinions  and  maiinere  to  the 
times;  one  who  obstHjuiuu-Hly  complies  with  the 
ruling  power.  Time-serving,  obs^uiously  com- 
plying with  the  bomours  of  men  in  power,  rime- 
trasrin^,  wasting  time.  TYme-ioortt,  impaired  by 
time. 

Tixeeul,  tiine'ful,  a.  Seasonable;  timely;  sufii- 
cbutly  early. — Little  used. 

lotemipting  — all  offer  of  timsfid  return  towards 

God. — Bdtiffk. 

TIMBLB68,  time'les,  ft.  Unseasonable;  done  at  on 
improper  time;  untimely;  immature;  done  or 
su^r^  before  the  proper  timev — Obsolete. 

TlMELBilsLT, timeles-le, ad.  Unseasonably;  before 
the  natural  time. 

O rilrest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blaat^ 

Soft  silken  primroso,  fading  timtUsslg.—MiUon. 

Timeliness,  timele-nea,  «.  Seasonableness;  state 
of  being  timely. 

Timely,  timele,  a.  Seasonable;  being  in  good  time; 
sufficiently  early ; keeping  measure,  time,  or  tune 
—(obsolete  in  this  sense); 

And  many  bards,  tltat  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tunu  their  timeij/  roloes  cuoniogly.— 


early ; soon. 

Timbkoo,  tim'e-nog,  \ s.  In  Nautical  affairs, 

TiMBNOGcr,  tim'e-no-gi,  / a rope  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  foreahrauds,  and  nailed  at  the  other 
end  to  the  anchor  stock  on  the  bow,  to  prevent 
the  foresbeet  from  entangling. 

Timeocs,  ti'mns,  a.  Early;  seasonable;  timelr. 

Timbocslt,  tl'inos-le,  ad.  Seasonably;  in  good 
time. 

Timid,  tim'id,  a.  (rintu/e,  Fr.  ritjwdba,  from  1 
fear,  Lat.)  Fearful ; wanting  courage  to  meet 
danger;  timorons;  not  bold. 

Timioitt,  te-mid'e-te,  «.  (jtimidite,  Fr.  HmidUas, 
Lat.)  Feaifnlncss ; want  of  courage  to  meet  dan- 
ger ; timorousness ; habitual  oowa^ce. 

Timidly,  timld-le,ad.  In  a timid  manner;  weakly; 
without  oounige. 

T1MIDNB88,  timld-iiea,  s.  Timidity. 

Timing,  ti'ming,  s.  In  Fencing,  the  accurate  and 
critical  throwing  in  of  a cut  or  tlirust,  upon  any 
opening  that  may  occur. 

Timist,  ti  mist,  s.  A timo-server.  In  Music,  a per- 
former who  keeps  good  time. 

Timocracy,  ti-inok'ra-se,  s.  {time,  price  or  honour, 
and  kroteo,  I role,  Or.)  A peculiar  form  of  gov- 
ernment, defined  in  two  seiiaeu,  correaponding  to 
the  difierent  roeatiings  of  time.  By  some  it  b asc<l 
to  represent  a state  in  which  the  qualification  for 
office  b a certain  amount  of  property ; and  by 
others,  it  b used  for  a kind  of  mean  between  aria- 
tocracT  and  oligarchy,  when  the  ruling  class,  who 
are  still  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  dtixens,  rtniggle 
for  pre-eminence  among  tbeinsclvea. 

Timonebr,  ti-mo-neer',  $,  (rimon,  Fr.)  In  Nari- 
gatioD,  the  helmsman  or  person  who  manages  the 
helm  to  direct  the  ship's  course. 
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TIMONIA— TINCTURE. 


TIXD— TING. 


TlMONiA,  ti'mo'n^'a,  i.  (frmon,  or  agtitnon^  tb« 
name  of  T.  rhomphi,  one  of  Ihe  apeciee  in  Ara- 
bogna.)  A genua  of  plaotii : Order,  Cinclionacoas. 

Timorif.kxa,  tim-o-re-cn'na,  «.  A geuua  of  Oa»- 
teroptMls:  Order,  Heteropoda. 

TlMOROt'P,  ttmor-ua,  a.  (^tinU>ro$o,  Itad.  from  Hmor, 
fear,  Lat.)  FearfuJ  of  danger;  deetituto  of  cour- 
age ; indicating  fear,  aa  a ttmorotu  female ; full  of 
■cruplea. 

TiMORorsLT,  tim'or-UA-le,  ad.  Fearfully;  timidly; 
without  boldness;  with  much  fear. 

Tiuorol’SKEM,  thu'or-ua-n«8,  «.  Feorfuloeas; 
timidity ; want  of  courage. 

Timotukak*,  ti-tno'rAe-ana,  $.  (from  the  name  of 
some  leader  of  the  sect.)  In  Fcclesiastical  ilLs- 
tory,  a sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
maintained  that  Christ  was  incarnated  for  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  our  bodiea. 

Timotut-ORASS,  lim'o-rt»*-graa,  $.  The  gra-ii^ 
Fleam  pretend  ao  calU-d  from  ita  having  bcea 
bvDugfat  to  thia  country  by  Tunothy  Hanaoo,  from 
New  Yoric  and  Carulina,  about  the  year  1780. 

Timol'S,  ti'iDoa,  a.  Tinicoua. — Ubeotete. 

Dy  a wtae  and  rimp<w  InqnUiUon,  the  peccant  hiimoHn 

and  buzDouriaU  must  be  diacorero^  purged,  or  cut  off. — 

Atooia 

Tiroublt,  U'rotu-lc,  n<f»  T>mcou.dy.— Obsolete. 

Tin,  tin,  t.  (Saxon  and  l>anUh.)  A metal  of  a bril- 
liant white  colour;  it  has  a slight  and  smell 
when  ruhbed,  and  ita  hardness  is  between  that  of 
gold  and  lead : it  is  very  malleable,  ductile,  and 
tenadooa:  it  U soft  and  inelastic,  and  emits  a 
pecuHar  crackling  noise  when  Iwnt ; sp.  gr.  about 
7.291;  equir.  67.9;  symb.  Su.  The  name  is 
also  fi^ueutly  given  to  tin-plate.  Tm-ploM,  a 
name  of  bismu^,— see  Bismath.  rm-nKWi,  a 
manufacturer  of  tin  rc»cU ; a worker  of  tia-pl^; 
a dealer  in  tin-ware.  7m-«n^,  a mine  wbare  tin 
is  obtained.  Tm-pUUey  or  tnUte-troa,  thin  plates 
of  iron  coated  with  tin:  in  this  case,  the  iron  being 
immerMd  for  a length  of  time  in  the  tin,  the  two 
metals  form  a species  of  alloy.  Tim  pjm'fra,  the 
same  as  sulphuret  of  tin, —which  see.  Tim-whiU 
cobah,  a mineral  o(  a tin-white  colour,  inclining, 
when  maisire,  to  steel-grey : it  occurs  ia  regular 
crystals;  also  arborescent,  reticulated.  boiiy<ddal, 
stalacUtic,  and  amorphous.  Composition — cobalt, 
20.81;  arsenic,  74.21 ; iron,  8.42  ; copper,  0.15; 
sulphur,  0.86 : sp.  gr.  6.4  to  7.7 ; hardness  = 6.5 ; 
— V.  o.  to  oover  with  (in,  or  to  overlay  with  tinfoiL 

Ttkarotes. — See  Tumaraon. 

' Tinca,  ting'ka,  t.  (Latin.)  The  Tench,  a genus  of 
j fishes  banging  to  the  Cypruic ; the  mouth 
I small;  lipe  rather  fleshy;  dursal  fins  oantral, 
j placed  just  above  the  ventral;  cirri  small  or  want- 

I mg.  lu  Anatomy,  tute/t  os,  the  os  uteri,  so  called 

' from  its  resemblance  to  the  month  of  a tench. 

Tincal,  tingk''a1,  s.  The  commercial  name  of  rough 
borax,  as  imported  from  India. 

Tinct,  tingkt,  r.  a.  (tm^,  ttnefus,  Lat.)  To  stain 
or  colour;  to  imbue  with  a taste:— a.  colour; 
stain — (obsolete.)  Tinge  and  Tincture  are  the 
words  now  used. 

That  great  tued'eina  bath 
With  bia  liact  gilded  Uiee — SJtakt. 

TiNCTUrb,  tingk'ture,  a.  The  flu«r  and  more  vola- 
tile parts  of  a subetarvee  separaU-d  by  a menstrunxii, 
or  ail  extract  of  a part  of  the  subatanoa  of  a body  ' 
communicated  to  the  menstruum— hence,  in  Fhar-  , 
luacy,  a pnrparation  generally  consisting  of  an  ! 


actii*e  remedy  dissolved  in  rectified  or  proof  spirit; 
slight  tsste  superadded  to  anytliing,  as  a timetyrt 
of  orange  peel ; slight  quality  added  to  anything, 
aa  a tincturt  of  French  manners ; a tiuge  or  shade 
of  colour.  In  Heraldry,  ttmcfMrts  are  of  three 
descriptiouB,  metals,  ooloa^^  and  fhrs:  the  first 
are  or  and  argent ; tlie  second,  gulen,  ature,  sable, 
vert,  sanguine,  aud  tcany  or  tenny;  all  of  which, 
except  the  last  two,  are  reckoned  honourable : the 
chief  furs  are  ermiue  and  vair,  but  there  are  several 
varieties  of  both  distinguished  by  difiervnt  names. 
Each  metal  and  coloor,  except  sanguine  and  tsnny, 
b represented  by  a distinct  precious  stone  and 
heav^y  body e.  a.  to  tinge;  to  communicate 
a alight  fureign  colour  to ; to  impregnate  with 
some  extranoons  matter ; to  imbue  the  mind  whb. 

Tivd,  tind,  r.  a.  (Uttdan^  tjmoa,  Sax.  (erne,  fire, 
Gael.)  To  kindle. — Obsoietc. 

As  ooe  candle  Un4$tM  a thonsand. — Bf.  Stndfrmm. 

Tindal,  tio'dal,  #.  In  India,  a native  military 
officer. 

Tinder,  Uii'dur, «.  (from Tind;  fynrfre.  Sax.)  Any- 
thing very  inflammable  used  for  kindling  fire  from 
a spark,  as  scorched  linen.  Tinder-box,  ■ box  iu 
which  tinder  ia  kept  Under -like,  like  tinder; 
very  inflammable.  In  Mineralogy,  finder  ore,  a 
caplUaiyof  red  antimony,  in  which  the  individuals 
are  so  interlaced  as  to  present  flakra  resembfing 
tinder — hence  the  name. 

Tini^  tine,  $.  (tvu/er,  Sax.  findr^  IceL  probably  the 
Latin  dens,  a touth.)  The  tooth  or  spike  of  a 
fork;  a prong;  also,  the  tooth  of  a harrow  or 
drag.  Obsolete  in  tlic  following  senses, — troubk ; 
distress; 

Funeral  oouiplaiots  and  wailful  tim.—SpiHStr. 

— e.  o.  (fynon,  Sax.)  to  kindle ; 

Tbe  clouds 

JnsUing  or  pushed  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shod, 

Ttas  the  slant  il{d>tning. — Milton. 

to  shut ; to  fence  or  Inclose ; to  fill ; to  rage ; to 
smart. 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  tliem  medicine, 

That  mote  roeure  their  wouuds;  so  loly  (liey  did  Imm. 

—Spemaer. 

Tin-tare,  tbe  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land to  ths  very  troubkaoms  weed  Er>*nro  hireu- 
tom,  or  Uairy-lintel. 

Tinea,  ti'ne-a,  $.  (Latin,  a moth,  a worm.)  A 
genus  of  I^epldoptcrous  insects:  Type  of  tbe 
family  TineUls.  In  Pathology,  applied  to  acald 
bead,  when  the  ecabs  have  reeembled  moth-holes 
in  cloth. 

T1NE1D.1C,  te-ne'e-do,  $.  A family  of  noctonul 
Lepidopterous  insects,  the  species  of  which  are 
very  small,  and  have  the  body  ornamented  whh 
spots  gold  and  alh*er,  which,  under  a high  mag- 
nifying glasa,  exhibit  some  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
combluations  in  nature. 

Tineman,  tiue'man,  a.  In  Arcbaiology,  ao  officer 
in  the  fbrest  who  took  care  of  vert  and  venison  in 
the  night-time. 

Tinbt,  ti'net,  s.  (from  tiue,  to  shut.)  In  old  authors, 
brushwood  and  thorns  fur  making  aud  repairing 
hedges. 

Tin£W*alu,  tine'wawid,#.  The  aiident  parliament, 
or  annual  convention  of  tbe  Isle  of  )lan. — Cotcel. 

Tinfoil,  tiu'foyl,  a.  (tin,  and  JidUtm,  Ixt.  Jimilin,  a 
leaf,  Fr.)  Tin  reduced  to  a thin  leaf. 

Tino,  ting,  V.  n.  (tinier,  to  tingle,  Fr.)  To  aonnd 
or  ring;  aound  as  of  a little  WH. 


TINGE -TINSEL 


Tinoe,  tinj,  V.  a.  (ftn^  Lat.  (etndrt^  Fr.)  To  im- 
1 bue  or  impregnate  with  something  foreign;  to 
j communicate  the  qualities  of  one  substance,  in 
I some  degree,  to  another,  either  hj  mixture  or  by 
I adiUng  them  Co  the  eoifaoe ; to  dje ; — «.  colour ; 

I dje : taste ; a slight  degree  of  some  colour,  taste, 

I or  something  foreign,  infhsed  bto  another  sub- 
' stance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it ; tincture. 

TiKOBirr,  tio'jent,  a.  Having  the  power  to  tings. 

I Tijroi,  tin'ji,  «.  A (amUy  of  Hemipterous  inse^ 

I pUc^  bj  Swainson  in  circle,  tbs  Rcduviidie. 

I Tinois,  tin'jU,  a.  A genus  of  Uenupterous  insects : 

I Familj,  Gmeddsx 

Tinolb,  ting'^  r.  a.  (Cwctoi^  fmcwm,  Welsh,  tin- 
teien,  Dutch ; compare  to  Cuiy.)  To  be  sensible 
I of  a sound  in  the  ears ; to  have  a tinging  or  tink> 

; ling  in  the  ears ; to  have  a aliarp,  vibratory,  thril> 

ling  seasatioo,  geoerallj  painful,  sometimes  in  part 
I pleasnrable. 

I Tivoluco,  ting'gling,  s.  A tinging  or  tinkling;  a 
I tbrill,  with  noise  in  the  ears, 
i Tikk,  tiDgk,  r.  n.  (tineiate,  Welsh.)  To  make  a 
I iharpi,  shrill  noise ; to  tinkle, — the  word  gcncnlly 
I used. 

Tinkau — See  UneaL 

i TmKBB,  tingk'nr,  a.  Onewhotinka;  and  henee^ 

I specsallj,  one  who  roeoda  old  metal  ware,  as  ket- 
j ties,  pana,  and  the  like ; a coarse  handicraft-man 
\ of  any  kind ; — e.  a.  to  patch  up,  an,  to  tinker  an 
acconoL— Vulw  in  the  last  two  sensea. 

I Tikkbelt,  tin^'er-le,  odL  In  the  manner  of  a 
I tinker. 

j Tikxbbmbk,  tingk'er-men,  a.  In  Archakdogy, 

I fishermen  who  destroyed  Um  yoong  fry  in  the 
I river  Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  engioesi 
Timkl^  tingklil,  «.  a.  (tincial^  Welsh.)  To  tink ; 

I to  ting  with  checked  vibratun;  to  clink;  to 
I tingle; 

I And  his  ears  and  his  eoloor  fled. — Diyfca. 

I — r.  a.  to  cause  to  clink  or  make  sharp,  quick 

I sounds; — s.  a quick,  repeated,  checked,  tin^g 

noise;  a tinkling. 

. Tjkkliho,  tiogk%)g,  a.  A snuUl,  quick,  sharp 
I sound ; a tinkle. 

j TiBNAMoir,  tin'na-mon,  s.  The  Braxilian  name  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Cryptorua,  natives  of  tropical 
America:  Family,  Tetraonid^ 

Tinner,  tin'nur,  s.  (from  Tin.)  One  who  works  in 
the  tm-mines ; ooe  who  tins  metels : always  called 
I tin-fnan. 

Tinning,  tan'niog,  s.  TTie  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
; covering  or  lining  anything  irith  melUxl  tin,  or 
with  ti^oil,  as  kitchen  ntensUs,  Ac. 

Tinnitus  AuRiulf,  tia-ai'tus,  aw're-am,  s.  (Latin.) 

In  Pathology,  ringing  in  the  ears. 

Tinnt,  tan'ne,  a.  Abounding  with  Un. 

I Those  arms  of  sea  that  tbnist  Into  the  (hwB  strand'— 

I DroyUm. 

. Tinopoius,  tin-op'o-ras,  a.  A genits  of  Microscopic 
Fonuninifera. 

Ti.npennt.>  tiii'peo-ns,  a.  In  Archaiology,  a ens- 
^ Tinpent,  / ternary  tribute  paid  to  the  tithing- 
I man  to  support  the  trouhls  and  expenses  of  his 
‘ offios.~C^4 

j Tinsel,  tin'sel,  a.  (eSMcefZe,  a spark,  Fr.)  A kind  | 
' of  shining  cloth : a veipr  thin  metallic  plate,  showy  j 
and  gRttering,  but  of  liUla  value ; anything  of  like  I 
qnalitiea gaudy ; abowy  to  excess ; spectoos ; I 
I ; superficial *e.  a.  to  decorate  as  with  tinsel.  ! 
I i u.  Bo 


TINSTONE-TIPSILT. 


Tinstone,  tinstone,  a.  (tin  and  $tone.)  In  Miner- 
alogy,  oxide  of  tin,  sometimes  accidentally  mixed 
with  small  quantities  <d  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
mangsnese,  and  tantalite.  It  occtxrs  almost  trana-  | 
parent,  and  either  colourkos  or  of  a yellowish  tint; 
hair-brawn  or  reddish-brown,  and  translucent; 
most  commonly  deep  brown  passing  into  black,  | 
and  opaque  t it  rarely  occurs  massive,  mostly  in  . 
crystals  coating  cavities  in  veins,  or  diaseminsled ; > 
site  fibrous  and  granular.  Composition  of  a spe-  ! 
dmen  from  Cornwall, — oxide  of  tin,  99.0 ; oxide  . 
of  iron,  0.25 ; silica,  0.75 : sp.  gr.  €.4  to  6.9 ; ! 
hardness  = 6.0  to  7.0.  j 

Tint,  tint,  s.  (rmto,  Ital.  feiaf,  Fr.  from  tingo^  tine-  { 
Ats,  Lat.— see  Tmct)  A dye;  a colour;  or  a , 
slight  colouring  or  tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  { 
or  prindpal  cdour;— o.  o.  to  tinge;  to  pve  a 
slight  colour  to.  I 

Txntamae,  tin'ta-mdr,  s.  ((Mtomarre,  Fr.  from  tin-  ^ 
mfw,  a ringing,  Lat.  and  Jfors.)  A hideous  or  ‘ 
00  of  used  noise.  | 

fiqiuUling  taautboji,  false  stopped  vlolineellos,  htiatlne 
bSMoona — all  ill-Uinen.  The  rwtamm  which  this  kind  ' 
of  ■queaklng,  sad  seimplDB,  and  xnunbHnx  produces,  1 | 
vtU  ooi  pain  mj  reader  by  bringing  stronipir  to  his  re-  , 
eolleetkin. — Jfajoe. 

TnmwABULABT,  tin-tin-ab'n-ldr-e,  o.  (finfMoiti- 
fam,  a little  bell,  LaL)  Having  or  making  the 
sound  of  a bell. 

Tinting,  tinting,  s.  (from  Tint)  A forming  of  tints. 
Tint,  ti'ne,  a.  (from  the  root  of  Thin.)  little; 
smidl ; puny. 

Tip,  tip,  s.  (Dutch,  a diffemit  orthography  of  Top.) 
The  end;  the  point  or  extremity  of  anything 
small,  aa  the  tip  of  the  finger ; a throw ; 

Down  goes  his  belief  of  jour  homlUea  and  articles, 
thirty-nine  at  a tip^Diyd^  | 

a touch  or  tap,  as  a rip  on  the  shoulder.  In  Bo- 
tany, an  antW ; — r.  a.  to  form  a point  with  any- 
thiug ; to  cover  the  tip,  top,  or  end ; to  strike  f 
lightly,  or  with  the  end  of  anything  small ; to  Up.  ' 
In  New  England,  to  lower  one  or  to  throw  ! 
upon  the  end,  as,  to  ftp  a cart  for  discharging  a ‘ 
k^; — ft.  n.  m the  phrase  to  tip  off,  that  is,  to  fall  I 
headlong;  hence,  to  die— (vulgar  in  this  sense.)  | 
Tipsoe,  t^  end  of  the  toe.  TiyHOp,  the  highest 
or  utmost  degree.  i 

Tiphia,  tlTe-s,  s.  (rip^  s kind  of  beetle,  Gr.)  A 
gnnis of Uymenopterotts  insects:  Family,  Fossores. 
Tiphoon.  —See  Typhoon.  | 

Tippet,  tip'pet,  s.  (loppef,  Sax.)  A narrow  gar- 
ment or  covering  the  neck,  worn  by  females,  j 
Tipping,  tip'|»ng,  s.  In  Mode,  a distinct  articnla-  | 
turn  ^ven  to  the  flute,  hj  striking  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Tipple,  tip'pl,  t^  n.  (taupM,  Dutch,  toper,  Fr.  ?) 
To  drink  spirituous  or  strong  liquors  habitually; 
to  indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use  ot 
spirituous  Uquors o.  a,  to  drink,  as  strong  U-  ; 
qnon,  in  luxuiy  or  excess;-^  drink;  liquor  taken 
in  tippling. 

Tippled,  tip'pld,  a.  Intoxicated;  inebriated;  tipsy. 
Tipples,  tipplur,  s.  One  who  tipples;  a sot;  a 
drunkard. 

Tippling,  tip'pUng,  s.  The  habitual  practice  el 
drinking  strong  or  spirituous  fiqoors ; a drinking  i 
to  excess.  T^pUng-koim,  a house  in  which  li-  | 
qoon  are  sold  in  drains  or  smaD  quantities,  and  in  ; 
which  people  are  accustomed  to  spend  th^  time  | 
aud  money  in  exeesdve  drinking. 

Tipsilt,  tipWIe,  ad.  In  a tipsy  manner.  i 

i 
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TIPSTAFF— 'n.SirilONE. 


I TirSTAFP,  tip  «taf.  t.  (/<)>  «nd  A sUff  tipped 

I with  mctnL  In  Law,  tipstar^  or  tijutaffs  are  offi* 

I*  ocrs  appointeil  bj  the  maiahal  of  the  King’s  Bench 
rison,  and  in  the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer 
7 the  warden  of  the  Heet,  who  attend  the  lung’s 
courts  with  a staff  or  rod  tipt  with  silver,  and  take 
i into  their  charge  all  prisoners  committed  bj  the 
j court. — CoKtl. 

] Tli’riv,  tip'se,  a.  Fuddled;  overpowered  with  stroil'g 
: I drink ; intoxicated. 

|.  Tu*LXa,  tip'u-la,  a.  (Latin,  a witer -spider  with  w 
I feet;  a crane-fi7.)  A geuos  of  Dipterous  insects : 
Family,  Kemocera. 

I Tifvlakt,  tip'n-lar-e,  n.  Pertaining  to  the  genus 
>i  Tipulo,  or  to  insects  of  that  genos. 

!|  Tikade,  te-rdd',  s.  (French,  a train  or  series,  from 

I firer,  to  draw.)  Formerly,  in  French  Music,  the 
< I filling  Dp  of  sn  interval  by  the  Uitennediate  dla- 

I I tonic  notes.  In  modem  usage,  a strain  or  fiight ; 
|t  a scries  of  violent  dreUmation. 

)j  TlKAiLLEcn,  fc-rall-yeur,  s.  (French.)  A French 
, akiroiUhing  soldier,  often  pot  In  front  of  the  line 
*•  to  annoy  the  enemy. 

I*  Tiuk,  tire,  s.  (for,  a row  or  series,  Hcb.)  A row  or 
l'  rank;  a tkr,  of  which  it  is  a different  orthography; 

1 1 a head-dress;  a tiara,  being  another  spelling  o£ 

\ I tiar ; furniture ; apparatus,  as  the  ftre  of  war : 

,1  used  also  for  attire, — which  sec.  In  Mechanics, 

{[  a band  or  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  bind  the  fellies  of 

1 1 wheels,  to  secure  them  from  wearing  and  breaking. 

7'ire-ircmum,  a woman  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  head-dresses 'i—p.  a.  tosdorn;  to  dress,  as 
the  head ; to  attirr,  the  word  now  used ; (tcorum, 
to  fail,  Sax.)  to  weary;  to  fatigive;  to  exhaust 
the  strength  by  toll  or  labour;  to  exhaust  the 
< power  of  attending,  or  to  exhaust  patience  with 

I dullness  or  tediousueaa.  To  tire  out,  to  weary  or 

I fatigue  to  excess;  to  harass;— r.  n.  to  bcc^e 

! weary;  to  be  fatigued  ; to  have  the  strength  fail; 

' to  have  the  patience  exhausted. 
j | TiusDNESS,  tude'ucs,  s.  The  state  of  being  tired ; 

I weariness 

I Tiresome,  tiru'snm,  a.  Wearisome;  fitiguing; 

exhsostlng  the  strength;  exhausting  the  patience. 

' Tiresomeness,  tire'sum-nea,  s.  The  act  or  qua- 
i I lity  of  tiring  of  exhausting  the  strength  or  pa- 

I I tience;  wearisomencss ; tediousness. 

M Tiring,  ti'ring,  $.  In  Fslcoruy,  the  giving  to  a 
I hawk  a leg  or  a wing  of  a pallet  to  pluck  at. 

Ij  TiiiiNu-uoL'SE,  ti'ring-howsjt  s.  (from  tire,  to 
, Tikino-room,  U'ring-room,  / dmo.)  The  room 
I or  place  where  players  dress  for  the  stage. 

I This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake 
{ our 

I TlRoxiAK,  ti-ro'ne-an,  o.  (from  Tiro,  tlie  freedman 
I of  Cicero,  or  from  tyro,  a learner.)  Among  the 
] fioinans,  tironian  notes,  the  mode  of  abort-hand 

j I writing. 

’ Tibret,  tir'ret,  s.  In  Heraldry,  another  name  for 
' I manacles  or  handcutfs. 

|1  TmwiT,  tir'wit,  s.  The  bird  Tringa  vaocUus. 

I *Tls,  tis.  A contraction  of  M. 

Tisic  and  Tisical. — See  Phtbi^  and  Phthisical, 
j Tisipiione,  ti-alTo-ne,  s.  (Greek.)  In  Mythology, 

I one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Kox  and  Acheron, 
the  minister  of  divine  vengeance  npoa  mankind, 
j J who  pnnished  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was 

I represented  with  a whip  in  her  hand,  serpents 

I bung  from  her  bead,  and  wreathed  round  her 

i|  arms. 
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TlsirnoNUS,  tU-iro-niui,  s.  (Tisiphone,  one  of  the 
Furies.)  A genus  of  poisonous  serpents,  having 
the  tail  ending  in  a spioe  or  sting,  ami  the  head 
covered  with  plates : Family,  CrotaliJsc. 

Tisri,  tis'ri,  s.  The  first  Hebrew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  eeveoth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year]  it  corresponds  to  part  of  September  and 
October. 

Tissi'E,  tis'so,  s.  (tissu,  woven,  from  tltser,  to  lay 
the  ground-work  of  lace,  to  weave,  Fr.)  Cloth 
interwoven  with  gold  and  silver,  or  with  figured 
Colours  ; a connected  eeriea,  as  the  whole  story  was 
a tissue  of  fal’M^hood.  In  Anatomy,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  different  elements  which,  by  their  a^ 
aemblage,  constitute  the  animal  organs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  anatomista,  there  are  thirteen 
umple  tissues: — Hie  cellular  or  laminoos;  the 
adipose ; the  vascular,  comprehending  those  of  the 
arteries,  reins,  and  absorbent  vessels;  the  nervous; 
the  osseous;  the  fibrous,  including  the  dermcid 
and  fibrocartilaginous:  the  cartilaginous;  the  mus- 
cular; the  erectile;  the  mucous;  the  serous  ind 
synovial ; the  corneous  or  epidermic ; and  lastly, 

I the  parenchymentoos  or  glandnlor r.  a.  to  form 
tissue ; to  interweave ; to  variegate. 

Tissued,  tis'sude,  port  a.  Interwoven:  variegated. 

Tit,  tit,  s.  Anything  amall ; a small  horse  * a 
female,  b contempt ; 

Am  I ono 

Beteeted  nut  of  si]  the  biisl’Andu  living 
To  be  so  rlddrn  bv  a of  t**npouee  t 
Am  1 1*0  blind  and  bedrid  F — hnrkm. 
a titmouse  or  tomtiL  Tit-bit,  a tender  piece, — 
eeo  Tid-bit. 

Tit.vn,  ti'ton,  s.  Fabnlonsly,  a eon  of  heaven  and 
earth— (see  Titans);  the  name  of  a calcareous 
earth— (see  Titanite) ; at  present  applied  as  tlx 
name  of  a metal,  but  asaimilated  by  the  added 
letters  xum  to  the  other  names  of  newly  discovered 
metals. — See  Titanium. 

Titanatb,  ti'tan-ate,  s.  (see  Titanium.)  A com- 
pound of  titanic  add  with  a base. 

Titaxian,  ti-ta'ne-an,  1 a.  Pertaining  to  tila- 

Titanitic,  ti-tan-itlk,  f niutn. 

Titanic  Acid,  ti-tanlk  asMd,  s.  The  peroxide  of 
titanium : when  pure,  it  U quite  white ; exceed- 
ingly infusible;  lK*ing  a very  firidde  add,  it  does 
not  act  on  test  paper,  but  coiiilinea  wUh  alkalies 
and  ineUllic  oxides.  Equiv.  40.3.  Formula, 
TiOj.  Titanic  add  also  occurs  as  a mineral,  most 
commonly  crystalised ; usual  colour  a brownish- 
red:  it  has  not  yet  l>oeii  correctly  analyzed,  hot 
it  probably  contains  iron,  and  owes  iU  colour  tc 
the  presence  of  the  oxide  of  that  metal. 

Titaniferoub,  ti-tan-ifer-as,  a.  (I^aa  or  D’Aniiinii, 
and  fero,  I produce,  Lat.)  Produdng  titanium. 
Titanifemus  cerite,  a variety  of  cento  which  occurs 
OR  the  Coromandel  coast,  of  a blackish-hrown 
colour,  with  a vitreoua  concboidal  fracture.  Com- 
position— oxide  of  cerium,  86.0;  oxide  of  iron, 
19.0;  lime,  8.0;  alnmina,  6.0;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 1.8;  idljca,  10.0;  oxide  of  titanium,  8.0; 
water,  ll.O:  theee quantities  exceed  100  by  9.65 
parts,  an  excess  occasioned  by  the  protoxide  of 
oeriuin  in  the  mineral  becoming  peroxide  in  the 
analysis  i sp.  gr.  4.9  to  5.0 ; bardneu  = 6.5  to 
7.a 

Titaxitb,  ti'tan-ite,  t.  In  Mineralogy,  the  same  as 
titanic  add, — which  see. 

Titaxitic,  ti-tan-itlk,  a.  Combined  with  titanium, 
os  tUanitic  iron, — for  which,  see  Menachauite. 
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' Titasr  m,  ti-U'De-um,  t.  (in  reference  to  the  Titans 

I!  of  ancient  fable;  so  named  by  Mr.  Gre^^orof  Coni> 

' wall,  who  first  recognised  it  as  a new  substance.) 

I A metal  which  Is  found  in  small  cubical  orstala 

in  the  blast  furnaces  of  iron  works ; in  colour  and 
i lustre  they  resemble  burnished  copper;  they  are 

I*  exceedingly  infusible,  andso  hard  that  they  scratch 

a polished  surface  of  n>ck  crystal:  sp.  gr.  5.3; 
equiv.  24.3 ; symb.  Ti.  The  metal  also  occurs  Id 
I several  minerals,  os  in  menachanite. 

Titaj«o-fluorii>k,  ti-la'no-floo'o-ride,  *.  A double 
< salt,  consisting  of  a combination  of  titanic  and  fla> 

I oric  acids  united  with  a base.  General  formula, 

I MF-j-TiKi. 

! Titans,  ti'tans,  a.  pltu  In  Mythology,  a name  given 
1 to  the  sons  of  Cadus  and  Terra : they  were  of  a 

! gigantic  stature  and  corresponding  strength:  they 

I were  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  Cueloa,  and 

i confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  till  thnr  mo> 

j tber  pitied  their  miafurtunes,  and  armed  them 

against  (heir  father:  the  wars  of  the  Titans 
I against  the  gods  are  very  celebrated ; they  are 
I often  confounded  with  the  wars  of  the  giants,  but 
I it  is  to  be  obecn'cd,  that  the  Titans  fought  against 
I Saturn,  the  giants  against  Jujiiter. 

I Tituarle,  ti'Ma-bl,  a.  (from  Tithe.)  Subject  to 
the  payment  of  tithes. 

: Tithe,  tit^  «.  (teotAo,  Sax.)  The  tenth  part  of 
anything ; bnt  appropriately,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
increase  arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and  stock, 
allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support:  tithes  are 
personal,  predial,  or  mixed, — personal,  when  accru- 
ing from  labour,  art,  trade,  or  navigation, — predial, 
when  issuing  from  the  earth,  as  bay,  wood,  or 
fruit, <~and  mixed,  when  accruing  from  beasts, 
which  are  fed  from  the  grounth — IHackstone ; — 
r.  a.  to  levy  a tenth  part  on ; to  tax  to  the  an)Ount 
of  a tenth ; — r.  fi.  to  pay  tithes.  TUh^-frte^ 
exempt  from  the  peymeut  of  tithes.  TUhe-pay~ 
paying  tithes ; subjected  to  pay  tHhea. 
TmiBNiDiA,  tiM-e-nid'e-a,  #.  (Greek.)  In  Anll- 
qully,  a fesUval  at  Sparta,  in  which  nurses  con- 
rey<^  male  infants  entrusted  to  their  care  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  where  they  sacrificod  young  pigs. 
During  the  time  of  the  solemnity,  they  generally 
j danced  and  exposed  themselves  In  ridic^ous  pos- 
I tores. 

TlTiitNO,  ti'tAing,  s.  A decennary;  an  andent  ter- 
ritorial divihioD,  of  wliicb  the  origin  is  generally 
ascribod  to  Alfred:  it  consisted  of  a company 
ten  frec-bom  men,  who,  dwelling  near  each  other, 
were  held  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  mutoa)  good 
boliaviour.  In  Archaiology,  tUhing-man.,  the  offi- 
cer who  was  appointed  to  preside  over  tltliiogs, 
and  to  examine  and  determine  all  causes  of  small 
importance  between  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent 
tithings.  In  the  present  day,,  however,  tming- 
tnen  are  a kind  of  constables  elected  by  parishes, 
and  sworn  in  ibdr  offices  in  the  court  ImI,  and 
sometimes  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Tithunia,  ti-(Ao'ne-a,  «.  A genus  of  Composite 
plants,  so  named  by  Desfontaines  on  account  of 
the  colour  of  iU  flowers,  wluch  resembles  Yellow 
Morning,  or  Aurora,  whose  husband  was  Tithonus: 
Suborder,  Tubuliflore. 

Tithtmal,  tiM'e-mal,  «.  (HtAymak,  Fr.)  A plant 
of  the  genus  Euphorbia. 

' Tin,  tit'e,  $.  The  South  American  name  of  the 
I Squirrel  Monkey,  the  Callithrix  sciurens  of  Cuvier, 
I ; and  Lhnia  sdoreus  of  linnseus. 


T1TILI^\TE— TITfLAinTY.  | 

Titillate,  titH-late,  r.  n.  Ia»t.)  Totiokle*.  ;i 

Titillation,  tit-il-la'sbun,  #.  (Fvench;  ' 

Lat.)  The  act  of  tickling;  the  state  of  bdng  I 
tickled ; any  alight  pleasure. 

Titlark,  titldrk,  «.  A bird  of  the  genus  An  thus;  *' 
the  body  is  slender,  and  furnished  with  the  plumage 
and  long  hinder  toes  of  the  true  larks,  but  with  | 
tlie  slender  bills  of  the  wagtails. 

Title,  ti'tl,  s.  (tUuius,  Lat)  An  inscription  pnt  * 
over  anything  as  a name  by  which  it  is  known  > ‘ 
the  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  a book,  contain-  | 
ing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  sometunos  the  ' 
author’s  namo ; an  appellatira  of  dignity,  distinc-  j 
tion,  or  pre-eminence  given  to  persons,  as  duke,  . 
marquis,  or  the  like ; s name ; in  appellation ; 

My  aatne’a  Macbeth.  i 

The  devil  himoelf  ooald  not  pronounce  a titU  . ' 

More  hateful  to  mine  ear.— : | 
light,  or  that  which  constitutes  a just  cause  of  ex- 
clusive possession ; that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  owncrehip;  the  instmment  which  is  evidence  of  I 
a right.  In  the  Canon  Law,  that  by  which  a > 
ben^dary  bolds  a benefice.  In  andent  Church  ’ 
Records,  a church  to  which  a priest  was  ordained,  | 
and  where  he  was  to  reside. — Cowl; — r.  a.  ta 
name;  to  call;  to  entitle.  7*ifZe-<2e«d^  the  several  || 
instruments  which  prove  a right  or  ownership.  \ 
TitU-pagty  the  page  of  a book  which  contains  Ua 
till..  jj 

Titled,  tit'tld,  a.  Having  a title  of  honour.  , ; 

Titlslsss,  ti'tl-lea,  <l  Wanting  a name  or  title.  , 
Ho  was  a kind  of  nothing,  titUtfss,  | 

Till  be  had  forg’d  himself  a name  o'  th’  fire  I 
Of  bnrnlng  Rome.— 

Titmics,  tit'mise,  s.  Birds  belonging  to  the  snb-  j 
family  Paruuue, — which  see.  TUmiee-tearbUr$t  fj 
birds  of  the  nnns  Sylvicola. — See  Parians.  ! , 

TmiouSB,  dt  mowa,  s.  A bird  of  the  gentis  Parus,  | 
extended  also  to  all  birds  of  the  family  Paridio,  or  | 
True  Tita,  placed  between  the  Sylvia^  and  Am- 
pelidsL 

Tittamankla,  tit-ta-man'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  J.  , 
A.  Titamann,  who  has  written  on  the  structure  and 
evolution  of  the  embryo  of  plants.)  A genua  of 
plants:  Order,  Brunoniacese.  I 

Titter,  dt'tur,  r.  n.  (perhnpe  from  fe//r,  very  merry,  ^ I 
Icei.)  To  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking  agriinat  ( 
the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth ; to  laugh  with  re- 
straint ; — t.  a restrained  laugh ; a weeiL  ' i 

From  wheat  go  and  nke  out  ths  tilUr$  or  tine,  ! 

If  ears  be  not  forth,  It  will  rise  a^n  fine.— 7W«(r. 
Tittle,  tit'tl,  s.  (from  rif,  smalL)  A small  particle;  !j 
a minute  p^ ; a jot ; an  iota.  ! 

Thtle-tattle,  tit'tl-tat'tl,  a (tattle^  donbled.)  J 
Idle,  trifling  talk ; empty  prattle ; less  properly, 
an  idle  trifling  talker;— v.  n.  to  talk  idly:  to  prate. 
Titcdate,  tit'n-bate,  v.  n.  (ftfu&o,  Lat.)  To  stumble.  J 
TmjBATTOK,  tit-n-ba'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  stum-  j 
bling.  In  Pathology,  general  restlessness,  accom-  i 
panied  with  a perpetual  deure  to  change  the  poai-  > | 
tion ; the  fidg^  { 

Tittlar,  tit'u*lar,  a,  (^titulatre,  Fr.  from  tituluf,  a / 
title,  Lat)  Existing  in  namo  or  title  only ; non  - : 
inal;  having  the  dtle  to  an  office  or  dignity  with-  i 
out  discharging  the  duties  of  it  J 

Titular,  tit'u-lL-,  \ s.  One  who  holds  a title 
T1TTI.ARY,  tit'u-lar-e,f  to  a benefice — generally 
used  for  one  who  has  the  title  only,  without  pus-  , ■ 
session  or  enjoyment  ' 

Titi'laritt,  tit-u-ldrVte,  1. 
titulsr. 


The  state  of  being  j! 
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. TnTLA*LT,  til'o-ldr-le,  od.  Kooj'uuJIj  ; by  title 
coJy. 

Tirt  LAST,  tit'D-Ur-e,  Cocfluting  in  a tkk; 
jpcTtainjnj;  to  a title. 

I TivEn,  tiv'or,  «■  A local  name  for  a kind  of  odm, 

• osed  for  auzkirtf;  abeep  in  acanc  parts  of  EogUnd ; 

— r.  a.  ID  mark  sheep  vith  tirv,  in  didereni  vayi 
! and  difl’ofeDt  pupoaes. 

; Tiveki.'co,  tiT'er-ut]^  s.  Hw  act  or  {wactke  of 
marking  with  ttver.— Local. 

Tivr,  thf'e,  ad.  (see  Tantiry.)  Wnh  haste;  with 
great  speed.— A hantaman’s  word  or  sound. 

I Tsifcaia,  me'sia,  $.  (Greek,  from  Ummo,  I art.)  In 
Grammar,  a 6grire  by  which  a compcnod  word  ia 
I arparated  into  two  or  more  parts  by  the  iDterTen- 
I tira  of  oiM  or  more  words,  as  in  the  following  fioa 
{ from  Teien«: — 

I ^MW  nteo  nrtfw  aaimo  laUtma  aaC  (aeere,  /or 

I Quaeunq'ie  meo  anlmou 

To,  too,  prtp.  (Saxon ; U or  tot,  Dutch ; thk  b pr^ 
hably  a contracted  word,  but  from  what  rerb  it  b 
not  easy  to  determine.)  It  n<rtes  motion  towards, 
i in  {^position  to  /rom ; acoord  or  adaptation,  as, 
sha  has  a biukaod  to  her  mind ; ad<frea8,  as,  to 
^leak  or  sing  to ; attention  or  applicatioo,  aa,  ha 
grrea  himself  wbdly  to  study ; addition,  aa,  add 
to  yoor  faith  rirtue;  opposition,  as,  they  engaged 
> hand  to  band ; amoont,  sa,  they  sasembled  to  the 
namber  of  fire  hundred ; ratio,  as,  that  cf  three  to 
1 nine;  pcamwion  or  appropristi^  as,  every  lan- 
gnsge  has  something  peculiar  to  itself ; peroeptioo, 
aa,  sharp  to  the  tsate ; in  teatimony  of ; 

I hare  a king's  oath  to  tha  oontrary.— Aaks. 

I In  oompariion  of,  aa,  all  that  was  dona  was  no- 
thing to  thb ; aa  far  as,  as,  few  of  the  Eagnimanx 
can  coant  to  ten ; obligation,  as,  doty  to  God  and 
to  oar  porrata ; enmity,  as,  repognance  to  vice ; 
effect,  aa,  be  was  enticed  to  hii  ruin ; degree  or 
j extent,  as,  the  water  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty 
I ftjet.  To,  aa  a sign  of  the  infinitive,  precedes  the 
I radical  ve^  noting  parpoac,  ^ David  intended  to 
I build  a tempb ; the  object,  either  after  an  a^joo- 
tire,  as,  prompt  to  obe^,  or  after  another  verb ; 
Tbo  delay  of  oar  hopes  toocArs  os  to  mortify  oar 
rirso. — SimaUrid^ 
j consequence ; 

I hare  done  mr  utmoet  to  lead  my  Ulb  so  pleasantly  aa 
to/or^  my  misKrttanea. — 

I after  the  sabstantire  verb,  and  with  the  radka] 

I verb,  it  notes  futority,  as,  we  ore  to  meet  at  10 

I o'clock  to-morrow ; after  Aire,  it  denotes  duty  or 

I necessity,  as,  I have  a debt  to  pajf  on  Satar^y. 

To  b often  written  aa  an  unaccented  syllable,  as 
j in  the  expnseaioiu  to-dlayt  to^iffht^  bh-morrow: 

I H b frequently  used  adverbially  to  mc^y  the  senae 

I of  verbs,  aa,  to  come  to,  to  heave  to.  To  ond/ra, 

j backwai^  and  forwards  To  the  face,  in  proeenoe 

' of : not  in  the  absence  of.  In  the  foregoing  ex- 

lanatioo  of  to,  It  b to  be  oonadered  that  the  de- 
nition  pven  b not  always  the  senee  of  to  by  itself, 
but  the  sense  rather  of  the  word  precetUng  it,  or 
connected  with  it,  or  of  to  in  connection  with  other 
words.  In  getienJ,  to  b used  in  the  sense  of  mov- 
ing toward  a place,  or  toward  an  object,  or  it  ex- 
pressea  direction  toward  a place,  end,  object,  or 
purpose. 

Toai>,  tixle,  i.  (tade,  Sax.)  A divinon  of  Batrachian 
reptiles,  forming  a divuton  of  the  genus  Sana  of 
Linneus,  divided  by  later  natiiralista  into  many 
genera  aud  specie*.  Tlje  Bufo  vulgaries,  or  com- 
&ri 
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n«  » wrQ  known  of  thb  gesaa.  MM.  j 
Dnownl  and  Bibron  emmierate  eighteen  spede^  I 
Tooif-oiitir,  a vulgar  name  for  a fawam^  ehwqm-  i 
OQS  parasite:  * meoa  sycophant.  Toadifek,  a | 
fish  ti  the  genus  Lophint,  the  fiahing-frog.  Too^  | 
JUjx,  the  common  name  pven  to  plants  ef  the  i| 
genus  Linaria.  Toa/T$-^pittIe^  the  same  as  ewefoo-  ! 
jpttffc,— which  see.  Is  MmaaloQr,  tood  stone,  a ^ 
provincial  tenn  for  certain  igneows  or  bssaWr  rocks 
associated  with  the  Omestooe  Ibnnatioo  of  Derby-  | 
shire.  Tot^^^tool,  a mushroom,  a plant  wU^  , 
commonly  grows  in  nvnst  and  rkh  gruondai  > 
Toast,  tostc,  a.  n.  (tostor,  to  toast  or  roast.  Span.  ' 
and  Port)  To  dry  and  aeorcb  by  the  heat  of  a 
fire,  as,  to  toaet  br^  or  cheese:  it  b fimited  in  j 
its  appGcatioo  dddly  to  these  two  artkiea ; Co  | 
warm  tbaroughly,  as,  to  toast  the  feet ; to  name 
when  a health  b drank ; to  drink  to  the  health  in 
honour  of,  aa,  to  toad  a lady a.  bread  dried  be- 
fore the  ^ : ^ectally,  a al^  eff  toasted  broad  p^  • 
into  hqaar — hence,  s^  who  figuratively  stands  in  , 
the  same  relation  to  the  hqoor  drank,  and  gives  a 
reliah  to  it ; a lady  wboae  health  b drank  in  hon-  ^ | 
our  or  respect ; he  or  that  which  b named  in  hen-  ,| 
our  in  drinking.  1 

Toaster,  toete'or,  s.  One  who  toasts ; an  instro*  *\ 
fnm%  far  toasting  bread  or  cheese.  M 

Tobacco,  to-bak'ka,  s.  (from  its  be^  farongjht  to  [ 
thb  country,  hj  & Balph  Ljure,  in  1&86,  from  ' 
Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  or  fm  Tobam  in  1 
Mexico.  Sir  Walter  Raleigfa  was  the  first  who  in- 
tndooed  the  smoking  of  thb  narcotic  weed.  In  , 
the  boose  in  which  be  &ved  at  Islington,  wero  bb  j 
arms  on  a shield,  with  a tobacco  pipe  on  the  top.)  , 
The  plant  Hieotiana  tabacom,  or  ^e  bavea^  pre- 
pared for  smoking  or  brewing.  Tobaeco-pg>fy  a • 
jape  osed  for  smoking  tobac^  Tubacco^pijte-  ■ 
eUuf,  a species  of  clay— <alled  also  cimolite.  To-  | 
baeoo-pipo-JtMk,  a name  of  the  Syngnathua  acos  of 
Linnonis ; called  also  the  Keedle-fish. 
Tobaccokist,  to-bak'ko-nbt,  s.  A dealer  la  to-  I 
bacco ; also,  a manufacturer  of  tohatooo. 

Tobit,  lo'bit,  s,  (Greek.)  A oaoonlcal  book  of  the  ; 
Old  Testament,  accord^  to  the  Roman  Catholb  < 
Cborch,  but  niuned  apocryphal  by  l*rotostanta.  1 
Tocat,  to-kay',  #.  The  name  ^veo  to  a spectea  of  . 

•pott^  Guid  in  India.  [ 

Toccata,  tok-ka't^  *.  (Italian,  from  toocore,  to, 
touch.)  in  Mu.'uc,  a prelude.  ^ I 

Tococa,  to-ko'ka,  t.  (the  name  of  T.  gninoensis,  as 
given  by  the  Indii^  in  Guiana.)  A genus  of  | 
plants,  natives  of  South  America : Order,  Melas-  ; 
tomaces. 

Tooolooibt,  to-kolVjbt,  #.  One  skilled  in  tocology.  1 
Tocoloot,  to-kol'o-je,  a (toi-oi,  parturition,  and 
iogoe,  a diaoouree,  Gr.)  The  science  of  obstetrics 
or  midwifery,  or  tb*t  department  of  medical  sd- 
enoe  which  treats  of  partition. 

Tocoteva,  to-koy-«'na,  s.  (the  name  of  T.  langi- 
flora  In  GoUna.)  A genua  of  South  American 
shrubs : Order,  Cincbonaces. 

Tocsxk,  tok'sin,  s.  (French;  tocq,  a stroke,  Annor.  • 
from  the  root  of  Touch,  and  sown  or  uing,  sound, 
Lat)  An  alarm-bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a bell  for 
the  purpose  of  alarm. 

Tod,  tod,  s.  (Gaefic,  a dod  or  miaa.)  A bushy 
miae — hence,  a thick  shrub ; 

Within  the  tvle  tod; 

(Thera  ahrooilod  was  the  little  godd 
I heard  a busy  buitUng.— opcsair. 
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•n  old  meisaro  of  wool»  £xed  at  2 stones,  or  28 
lbs.sToirdup(U8,bjaiUtuteofth«  12lhofCb«rlM 
IL,  bot  tlM  weight  mned  m different  localities ; a 
feZf  probably  ^ra  his  boahj  tail— (ootnmon  in 
thU  sense  in  Scotland) ; — r.  a.  to  prodoce  in  quan- 
tity what  makes  a tod,  or  a certain  number  of  toda ; 
to  weigh. 

To-dat,  to-da',  ad.  On  this  day  {•—«.  this  day,  as 
to-day  is  ours. 

Toddlb,  tod'dl,  9.  IS.  (Scotch ; dttdda^  to  be  slow- 
footed,  tvUa^  to  walk  with  short  steps,  Icel)  To 
saunter  about  feebly,  or  walk  with  short  tottering 
steps. 

Toddt,  tod'de,  «.  A sweetish  juice  drawn  from 
rarioua  palms  in  the  East  Indies,  snd  which  ac- 
qoires  intoxicsting  qualities  by  fennentatioD ; a 
mixtars  of  tpiriU  and  water  sweetened. 

Tooea,  to'de-a,  a (in  bononr  of  Mr.  Tode,  snthor  of 
j Fungi  Meekleoborgenis.)  A genua  of  Fungi ; 

I Tribe,  Osmnndacese. 

Todibamphus,  tod-e-nmf'us,  s.  A genus  of  birds, 

I tilled  to  the  King-fishers:  Family,  Halcyonids. 

I Todus,  to'dua,  a.  A genus  of  birds:  Family,  Mus- 
cicapid^ 

Todt,  to'de,  a,  A Idxd  of  the  genus  Todus. 

Toe,  to,  a.  (to,  Sax.  and  Swed.  toot,  Dan.)  One  of 
I the  small  members  which  form  the  extremity  of 
tho  foot,  corresponding  to  a finger  on  the  band; 

I the  forepart  of  a horse's  hoof,  and  of  other  hoofed 
I animals ; the  member  of  a be^’s  foot,  correspond- 
ing to  the  toe  in  man. 

Toed,  todo,  a.  In  compounds,  haring  toes,  as, 
narrow-to^,  thick-toed^  ilender-toed!,  fit’e-toed. 

Topieldia,  to-feeldVa,  «.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  To- 
field,  Doncaster.)  A genua  of  planta;  Order, 
Melanthaoeas. 

Toforb,  ttZ-fore',  ad.  Before.— Obsolete. 

It  Is  so  epliogne  to  make  plain 

Borne  obocuro  preeedeoce  that  bath  to/«r*  been  satn.— 

siakt. 

Toft,  toft,  $.  (to/ls  or  tosu;  Dan.  probably  from  the 
root  of  Tnft.)  In  Law,  an  old  English  word  for 
the  ground  or  enclosed  space  on  whi^  a messuage 
baa  formerly  stood, — Coied;  a grore  of  trees— 
(obsolete  in  this  sense).  Toji-man^  the  owner  of 
a toft. 

Tooa,  to'ga,  s.  (Latin.)  The  gown  or  mantle  po- 
coliar  to  the  Roman  people.  It  was  a loose  fiow- 
ittg  woollen  garment  eorering  the  whole  body  round, 
and  doee  ^low,  but  open  at  the  top  down  to  the 
girdle.  The  toga  oepi/ts,  or  manly  gown,  was  as-  ' 
soined  at  tho  age  of  17. 

Tooated,  to'gay-ted,  \ a.  Dressed  in  a togs ; 

Toobd,  to'ged,  / gowned. 

On  a marble,  sitjolning  to  the  Ibnner,  la  the  efBgy  «f  a 

mao 

The  bot^lih  tbeorfek, 

Wherein  the  togtd  oonrala  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  be ; mera  prsulk  without  practieo. 

Is  all  his  soldiership. — Skak$. 

Toobtiieb,  td-geth'or,  ad.  (togedMer,  Sax.  to  and 
^eMer.)  In  company ; in  or  into  union ; in  the 
same  time ; in  the  same  place ; in  concert ; into 
JuDctioa  ; in  oontinnity ; without  intermission. 
TogttMer  irttA,  in  union  with ; in  company  or  mix- 
' tore  with. 

' Toooel,  tog'gel,  A A small  wooden  pin,  from  four 
to  nx  inches  in  length,  and  usually  tapering  from 
the  middle  towards  the  ends : used  in  ships  instead 
of  a hook  in  fixing  tackle,  See. 

Toil,  toyl,  r.  n,  (to^aa,  tiolan^  to  strain,  to  urge,  to 
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strire,  to  tot],  Sax.)  To  labour;  to  work ; to  ex- 
ert strength  with  pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind, 
particularly  of  the  body,  with  efforts  of  some  con- 
tinuance or  duration  a.  to  weary  or  orer- 
labonr. 

He,  with  works  of  war,  retlrod  himself 
To  Italy.— 

To  toii  osd,  to  labour ; to  work  out ; 

Toiltd  Ml  my  uneouth  paasage,  foreed  to  ride 
The  untrsetabta  sbyss. — MiUen. 

—A  labour  with  pain  and  fatigue;  labour  that  ' 
oppreeses  the  body  or  mind  ;-^toiYea,  Fr.  ; 
a snare  or  trap,  Iri^,)  a net  or  snare ; any  tbrehd,  : 
web,  or  string,  spread  for  taking  prey.  | 

She  looks  tike  sleep,  I 

As  she  wrmid  catch  another  Aatooy  | 

In  her  stropy  toil  of  graes.— Shek*.  | 

Toiler,  toyrnr,  a One  who  toOs  or  labours  with  ' 
pain.  j 

Toilbt,  toyret,  a (toilette^  from  toiVe,  doth,  Fr.) 
A covering  or  doth  of  linen,  alk,  or  tapestry,  > 
spread  over  a table  in  a ebambv  or  dressing-room  : 
•^ence,  a dressing-tablA  I 

Toilless,  toylles,  a.  Free  from  tmL  I 

Toilsome,  toyrsum,  a.  Laborioos;  wearisome;  I 
attended  with  fatigue  and  pain,  as  ioiUome  work ; ' 
producing  toil,  as  a toiltome  day  or  journey.  I 

Toilsomelt,  toyrsum-le,  odL  In  a toilsome  manner.  ' 
Toilsomeness,  toyrsum-ues,  a Laborioosness; 
wearisomenesA 

Toibb,  toys,  A (Freoeb.)  A French  measure  of 
length,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  1.949040 
metres:  the  French  toise  is  = 6.3945925  Eng- 
lish foet.  I 

Tokat,  to-ka',  s.  (from  Tokay  in  Hnngaty,  where  ' 
it  is  mode.)  A kind  of  wine  of  a ludous  taste, 
and  an  agreeable  quickness  of  flavour. 

Token,  token,  a (toen,  tocen.  Sax.  totliM,  Goth. 
tegn,  Dan.  teeka,  Swed)  A sign;  something  in- 
tended to  represent  or  indicate  another  thing  or 
event ; a memorial  of  friendship ; an  evidence  of 
rsnwffibraooe; 

Here  Is  a letter  from  qneen  Heeoha, 

A lehm  froan  her  dau^ter,  my  fair  rrt  — ffViAa 

a i^ece  of  moo^,  or  the  representative  of  a sum  of 
money,  current  by  sufferance,  not  omned  by  an- 
thority.  In  Printing,  ten  quires  of  paper;— p.  a. 
to  nuke  known. — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  ! 

What  In  time  proceeds,  ' 

May  tokm  to  the  fotore  our  paat  deedA— 
Tokened,  toksd,  a.  Having  marks  or  spntA 
How  appears  the  Bshtf 

On  ottr  side  like  the  tofoacd  pastUenee,  I 

Where  death  Is  sore.— £Aok».  | 

Tola,  tola,  A In  India,  a measure  of  weight  which 
varies  greatly  in  different  places : the  new  told,  of 
late  used  in  the  Company’s  tables  of  duties,  is  = • 

ISO  troy  grainA  | 

Tolbootr. — See  nnda  ToU 
Told,  toldA  PreU  and  past  part  of  to  leflL  I 

Tolb,  tole,  9.  a.  (the  etymology  of  this  word  Is  an-  ‘ 
certain,  but  it  coincides  with  daHa,  to  draw,  i 
Armor. : the  Ethiopio  haa  totoo,  to  follow,  and  ! 
otaloo,  to  cause  to  follow.)  To  aDnre  by  a bait ; i 
to  draw  or  cause  to  follow  by  presenting  something  | 
pleasing  or  desirable  to  view,  as,  to  t^  she^  by  > 
holding  out  a quantity  of  fodder. 

Voices  calling  roe  In  dead  of  alght 
To  make  me  follow,  end  sn  toU  me  oo, 

Throogh  mire  end  staadlnf  poolA  to  iliid  my  rain.  — 
J^et€k«r. 
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Tolkdo,  to>le'd<s  $.  A sword  of  Toledo  temper. 
Yoa  sold  me  e repier;  yoe  toU  me  It  wee  a 

Jim  ■TofUDn. 

Tolerable,  tol'er-e-bl,  o.  (Freoch : tederoK/ir,  Lat.) 
That  may  be  boroe  or  endared ; rapportAble,  ntber 
I phjraiailly  or  menUUjr ; moderate!/  good  or  agroe- 
I able ; not  contemptible ; not  ver/  excellent  or 
pleasing,  bvt  snch  as  can  W borne  or  received  with- 
' oat  disgost,  resentment,  or  opposition. 

Tolkrablbnksb,  tol'er-a-bl-nea,  a.  llie  state  of 
being  tolerable. 

Tolerably,  tol'er-a-blo,  odL  Supporlab)/ ; in  a 
I manner  to  be  endured ; moderate!/  well ; passaU/ ; 

I not  perfect)/. 

Tolbrarce,  tol'er-ans,  i,  {toUrftntioy  fiom 
Ibear,  1^)  Tbe  power  or  capadt/ of  eodaring ; 

! the  act  or  state  of  enduring. 

Tolebart,  td'er-ant,  a.  Endnring ; indulgent ; 
favouring  toleration. 

Tolerate,  torer-ate,  r. «.  (toUrtr^  Fr.  fo/m>,  I.at,) 
To  suffer  to  be  done,  without  prohibition  or  bin- 
deninoe;  to  allow  or  pennit  negative!/,  b/  not 
preventing ; not  to  restrain. 

Toleratior,  tol-er-a'dlmn,  a.  (toUratio^  Lst.)  The 
act  of  tolerating ; the  allowance  of  that  which  is 
not  wboll/ approved;  appropriate)/,  tbe  allowance 
of  religious  opinions  and  n^es  ^ worship  in  a 
state,  when  oontrar/  to,  or  different  from,  thoee  of 
the  established  chu^  or  belief.  Tokration  im- 
plies a right  in  the  sovereign  to  control  men  in 
their  opmions  and  worship,  or  it  implies  tbe  actual 
exercise  of  power  in  such  control. 

Tolrtar,  to>le'tan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Toledo;  ap- 
plied to  certain  astronomical  tsbliss  priMluc^  at 
that  place  in  the  tenth  ceutnr/. 

Toliapicous,  to-Ie-a-plius,  a,  Pestle-lilco ; ap- 
plied to  a spedes  of  placotd  Babes,  remarluble  fur 
tlidr  bon/  palatee. 

Toll,  tole,  «.  (Saxon;  iuU^  Swed.  toU^  Germ.)  A 
tax  paid  for  some  libeit/  or  privilege,  particular!/ 
for  the  privilege  of  passing  over  a bridge  or  on  a 
highwa/,  or  for  that  of  vending  goods  in  a fair, 
market,  or  the  like ; a lihert/  to  bu/  and  soil  with- 
in tbe  bounds  of  a manor;  a portion  of  gnun 
taken  b/  a mQler  as  a oompensatiun  for  grinding; 

toh,  a loud  sound  or  din,  Welsh,)  the  sound 
of  s bell  that  tolls;— w.  n.  to  pa/  toll  or  tallage; 

1 wlil  bur  me  a ■on-lD-lmw  In  a iair,  and  toU  tor  blm : 

lor  this,  ril  none  of  him.— AoAs. 

to  take  toll,  as  b/  a miDer ; to  sound  as  a largo 
bell  with  solemn  pauses ; 

ToO,  Mt, 

Gentle  bell,  for  the  soul 
Of  tbe  {rare  ooee.— /VhAim. 

— e.  o.  to  cause  to  sound,  as  a bell,  with  strokes 
slowl/  and  uniforml/  repeated,  as  for  summoning 
pnbUc  bodies  or  religious  congregations  to  their 
mcetingB,  or  for  announdng  tho  death  of  some 
person,  or  to  gire  solemnit/  to  a funeral ; to  call 
b/  sound ; to  notify  b/  sound ; 

Slow  toUs  the  viliage  dock  the  drovs/  honr.— BotRiV. 
— (to/fo,  I take  awa/,  Lat)  in  Law,  to  bar;  to 
defeat ; to  take  awa/,  as,  to  fotf  the  entr/,  that  ia, 
to  den/  or  Uke  awa/  tbe  right  of  entry.— Co»rr/. 
7W/-&tir,  a bar  or  b^m  to  stop  boats  on  a canal  at 
the  toll-house,  or  on  a road  for  stopping  paaseng**rji. 
ToUbooth^  a place  where  goods  are  weighed  to 
ascertain  the  duties  or  toll ; a custom-house ; sub- 
sequent!/, a prison— hence,  to  toUbootk^  to  put  in 
prison. 

To  these  what  did  they  givet  why,  a hen, 

That  they  might  loUbootA  Oxford  men.— Cbrbct. 
8bi 


ToU-hruIfff^  a bridge  where  toll  is  paid  for  pssaen- 
gera,  ro//-</«A,  a dish  for  measuring  toll  in  mins. 

agate  where  toll  is  taken.  ToZZ-jRifAertr,  | 
the  person  who  takes  toll.  Toll'kouse,  a bouse  or  | 
shed  placed  by  a toll-bar  for  the  convenience  of  tho  ! 
toll-gatherer.  ToU-tkonmgh^  a toll  or  payment 
claimed  for  passing  over  the  public  highway ; a 
tolL  7W/-ftn,  a toll  payable  by  the  ndrenturen 
in  tin  mines  to  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  or  to  ‘ 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which  the  mines,  whence 
the  tin  is  got,  lies,— /fex  r.  The  InhahiinnU  of 
8t  Affnee.  TWf-frorerse,  a sum  demanded  for  ' 
passing  over  tbe  private  soil  of  another:  s duty 
which  a man  pays  for  passing  over  tlie  so3  of  an- 
other in  a way  not  a highway ; a duty  paid  for 
passage  over  the  private  ferr)',  bridge,  &c.,  of  * 
another. 

Toller,  tole'ur,  s.  One  who  collects  taxes ; a toll-  { 
gatherer ; one  wlio  tolls  s bell.  1 

Toi.mer,  tol'mcn,  a (from  two  Gaelic  words  signify-  • 
ing  fabte^stone.)  In  Antiquities,  tho  name  gi'*en  1 
to  large  stones  with  passages  apparently  hollowed  • 
through  them,  which  are  commonly  believwl  to  lie  • 
Drnidical  remains : the  word  is  also  written  dofmnu 
Tolset,  tole'xe,  $.  In  Archaiulogy,  the  place  of  a 
town  in  which  merchants  met ; a tollbooUi ; a 
kind  of  market  exchange.  i 

Tolt,  tolte,  A (from  tollo,  1 take  away,  Lab)  In 
Law,  a writ  by  which  a cause  depending  in  a court  i 
baron  is  mnm’ed  to  tbe  county  court : it  also  some- 
times signifies  a tribute  nr  exaction. — CoieeL 
Tolu  Balsam,  tol'u  harsam,  $.  (from  Tolu,  the 
pUue  whence  it  is  aakl  to  have  lieen  first  broogliL)  . 
The  concrete  balsam  of  Myroxylon  penuferutn,  or  j 
Myrdepermum  toluifenim,  a tree  growing  in  the  1 
warmest  parts  of  South  America  r it  is  pule- brown 
brittle  in  cold,  but  tenacious  in  hot  weather;  fra-  I 
grant  wi»eo  heated ; and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Tolutatior,  tol-u-ta'shun,  ».  {tnfufarU^  ambling, 
pacing,  Lat)  Tbe  act  of  pacing  or  ambling 

They  rode,  but  aiithoni  having  not  ! 

DeU'rmlned  whether  pace  nr  trot,  ] 

(That  la  to  uy,  whether  tottuui'm,  | 

As  they  do  term 't,  or  inecusaatlun,) 

We  leave  it. — //lefi&nu. 

Tomaiia^'K,  tom'a-ltawk,  «.  An  Indian  hatdiet; 

— r.  a.  to  kill  with  a tomahawk. 

Tomato,  to-ma'to,  a.  (from  tomatte  eimarroti,  Le.  I 
wild  golden  apple.  In  Peru ; called  in  China,  ci  '■ 
(an  rang.)  The  plant  Lycoepermuin  Peruviaoum,  ^ 
or  Love-apple,  and  other  plants  of  tlie  same  genus.  | 
Tomb,  toom,  t.  (fombe,  iombeatty  Fr.)  The  plsce  to  ^ 
which  tbe  body  is  conveyed  with  ^neral  rites ; a i 
monutnent  enclosing  the  dead,  or  erected  over  the  ‘ 
grave; — 9.0.  to  bury;  to  entomb.  Tombstone^  . 
a stone  erected  over  a grave,  to  preserve  the  , 
memory  of  the  deceased;  a monumenL  ‘ 

Tombac,  tom'bak,  a.  An  «lk^  of  oopjtor  and  line,  \ 
or  a species  of  brass  with  excess  of  xiuo  i when  \ 
srsciilc  is  added,  it  forms  tchite  tombac.  • 

Tombed,  toomd,  a.  Deposited  in  a tomb.  [ 

Tomhi.ess,  toomics,  a.  Destitute  of  a tomb  or 
aepulchral  monument.  i 

Tomboy,  tom'boy,  a (Tom,  dim.  of  Thovtas^  and  f 
&jy.)  A rude  boi-*tcron.'»  l»y;  also,  in  sarcasm,  a i 
romping  girl. — Vulgar.  j 

Tomb,  ton>e,  a (French.)  One  volume  of  nunyr  ' 
a book.  ! 

Tomllla,  to-mella,  a A genua  of  Molluaca,  he-  j 
longing  to  the  suhfainily  Pleurotominx,  having  tlio 
shell  f^ifbtm  .ind  smooth ; tlut  spire  of  wry  few  | 
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TOMENT—TOKE. 


TONED— TONGUED. 


: iPrhorUy  and  not  longer  than  the  ^annel{  inner 

' Dp  with  a thick  callosity  at  the  top ; the  sDt  sluMt 
i ' and  wide : Family^  Strombida. 

!,  ToMKirr,  to'ment,  4 a.  (tosieaftoa,  a flock  of 
\ Tousktum,  to-men'tom,/  wool.  Let)  In  Ana- 
I . tomy,  the  small  >~esaela  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
I'  In  Botany,  a species  of  pubescence,  very  soft  to 

I{  the  touch,  and  givmg  a downy  appearance  to  the 

I surface  on  which  it  exists.  I 

t Tomkxtosb,  to-roeO'tose\\  a.  (tomewfwa,  sheared  j 
I ' Touektous,  to>men'tus,  / wool,  Lai.)  Covered 
[t  with  short,  inconspicnous,  interwoven  biun;  downy; 

i]  ii>ppy«  cottony. 

j , Tomfool,  tom'fool,  s.  A grest  fool ; a trifler. 

• ' Tomfoolert,  tom-foorer-e,  $,  FoolUh  trifling. 

I TouiCVS,  tomVkus,  $.  (lomtkos,  from  femno,  1 cat, 

I . Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects : Family, 

Xylopbsgi. 

« Tomin,  to'min,  s.  Among  Jewellen,  s weight  := 
j!  about  three  carats. 

• Tomomtza,  tom-o-mi'ta,  s.  (tomioi,  cut,  sad  n^io, 
1]  I mutter  or  moan,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects  I Family,  TanysCoRUL 
To>mor&ow,  to>mor'ro,  odL  On  the  morrow ; — s. 

the  morrow,  as,  to-morrow  is  not  ours. 
ToMPiowa,  tom'pe-ons,  s.  (tompon,  a stopple:,  Fr.) 

I . In  Gunnery,  wooden  cyliiidert  put  into  the  moutin 

|j  of  cannon  to  keep  the  inside  iij  and  clean ; also, 

!|  iron  bottoms  to  which  grape-shot  are  in 

jt  ships. 

Tomrio,  tom'tii^  a.  A tomboy  (1728.)— Not 
!:  used. 

Tomtit,  tom-tit', «.  The  Utmouse,  a small  bird. 
t|  Tox,  tun,  «.  (ivnao,  Sax.  (omm,  Fr.  a cask,  tun,  or 
ij  butt,  the  sense  of  weight  being  taken  from  that  of 
a cask  or  butt, — see  Ton.)  A measure  of  weight 
{{ . — 20  cwts.  or  2240  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  the 

j!  mcasuremeut  of  a ship,  it  is  reckoned  at  40  cubic 
|l  feet.  In  the  names  of  places,  ton,  as  a tennina- 
|!  tion,  signifies  tovn,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from 
I the  Saxon  dan,  a hill  or  fortress. 

* Ton,  tawng,  s.  (French.)  The  prevaUing  fashion. 

J Tondiwo,  ton'd^Do,  s.  (Italian.)  In  A^itecture, 

< the  same  as  Astragal, — which  see. 

Toke,  tone,  t.  (Danish ; ton,  Fr.  tonus,  Lat.)  Sound, 
or  a modification  of  sound  ; any  hiipulse  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  which  is  percepUble  to  the  ear ; 
partkolar  inflection  of  the  voice  adapted  to  express 
emotion  or  passion ; 

Palaxnov  replies; 

Eager  his  lone,  and  ardent  were  his  cy«s.^i>rydon. 
a whining  sound,  or  kind  of  mourofiil  strain  of 
voice ; an  aflccted  sound  in  speaking.  In  Muric, 
an  interval  of  sound,  of  which  there  ore  two  kinds, 
m<^or  and  minor:  the  major  tone  is  in  the  ratio 
of  8 to  9,  which  results  from  the  diflerenoe  between 
the  fourth  aud  fifth : the  fatnor  tone  is  as  9 to  10, 
reetiltiog  from  the  dlflerenoe  between  the  minor 
third  and  the  fourth.  The  tone  of  an  instrument 
is  its  peculiar  sound  with  r^ard  to  softness,  even- 
nesB,  and  the  like.  Eecleemitioal  tones,  the  eight 
mod^  now  generally  called  the  Gregorian  ehaunt, 
in  which  the  sorioe  of  the  CatboUe  eftwreh  is  per- 
fonned.  fri  Painting,  tone  denotes  the  preraiUng 
hue  or  degree  of  bannony  in  ootouring  in  a pictnre. 
In  Pathology,  the  state  of  a body  in  wUeb  the 
animal  functions  are  performed  with  due  vigour 
tone,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  tension,  and 
teoaion  is  tlie  primary  significetioa  of  strength— 
hence,  tone  is  wed  to  dei^  the  strength  a^  ac- 
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tivity  of  the  organs  from  which  proceed  healthy 
functions ; — v.  a,  to  ntter  with  an  affected  tone. 
ShottlDK  the  eyes,  distortleg  the  fece,  and  speaking 
through  the  noee,  cannot  so  properly  bo  called  preedtlng, 
u loetiip  of  a sermoo. — Sontn. 

Tone-sifUabU,  an  accented  pliable. 

Toxbj>,  tonde,  a.  Having  a tone ; used  in  oompori- 
tion,  as  iU^A-tonad^  sweet-toned. 

Toko,  tong,  s.  (tony,  Sax.  and  Scotch,  the  prong  of 
a fork,  or  any  sim^  projection.)  The  catch  of  a 
buckle — (obeoleto.) — ^See  Tongue. 

Buckled  with  a golden  tong.— denser. 

Tokgb,  tongs,  s.  phi.  (tony.  Sax.  Dan.  Dutch,  and 
Swed  totmy,  Icel  a aboot,  a projection.)  A metal 
instrument  with  two  limbs  for  taking  up  what  ean^- 
not  be  handled,  as  fire  or  heated  meiahL 
Tokoue,  tung,  s.  (tony,  toi^  Sax.  toyyo,  Goth, 
toi^  Daiu  tony,  Dutch,  teanga,  Gad.  iMyeia,  dd  ! 
Lat.)  The  principal  oigan  of  speech  and  of  taste 
in  human  bkngs;  the  corresponding  member  in 
other  animals;  speech  or  discourse ; sometimea, 
fluency  of  speech ; 

Much  tengns  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  tiMtber.— 

yower  of  articulate  utterance ; 

Parrots  imitating  hmnaa  kmgns^Drgdsu. 
speech,  as  well  or  ill  used ; mode  of  speaking,  as, 
to  keep  a good  tonyus  in  one’s  head ; a language ; 
the  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a particular  na- 
tion ; words  or  declarations  only,  as  opposed  to 
thoughts  or  actions ; 

Let  os  not  love  In  word,  neither  In  lengm,  but  In  deed 
and  in  truth.— 1 .^oAm  lU. 

a nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  language ; 

I will  gather  all  nations  and  ttmgnes.—Isaiak  Uvi 
anything  of  aitificisl  contrivance  resembling  x 
tongue  in  make,  aituatioo,  or  use ; a pdnt  or  pro- 
jection, as  the  tonyve  of  a buckle  or  a balance ; 
a point  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  projecting 
from  tho  main  into  a sea  or  lake.  In  Carpentry, 
the  projection  fitted  to  go  into  a groove,  in  con- 
necting two  pieoee  of  timber  together, — see  Groove. 
In  Nautical  affairs,  a short  piece  of  rope  spliced 
into  the  upper  part  of  atanding  backstays,  to 
the  aze  the  topmast  bead ; the  taper  part  of 
anything,  as  of  the  lower  end  of  a spindle  in  roast- 
making. To  koU  the  tonyue,  to  be  silent t.  o. 
to  chide ; to  scold ; 

Hew  she  might  tonpw  me^^Shaks. 

—V. «.  to  talk  * to  prate.  Tongue  grtf/Kay,— 
Tonguing.  Tongue-pad,  a great  talker. 

8be  who  was  s celebrated  wit  at  London  la,  to  that  doll 
part  of  the  worid,  called  a tsngus-gad. — Jonsan. 

Tongm-sMaped,  shaped  Uke  a tongue ; appDed  m 
Botany  to  leaves  which  are  linear  and  fleshy,  blunt 
at  the  end,  convex  underneath,  and  having  usually 
a cartilaginous  border.  Tongue-de,  to  deprive  of 
speech  or  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  artic- 
ulation. 

That  extreme  modesty  and  bashfuloees,  which  ordin- 
arily temgus-tks  us  la  all  good  company.— goodwoe. 
r<emywe-<iad^  destitute  of  the  power  of  distinct 
artioilstioD ; baring  an  impediment  in  the  speech; 
unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever  canaa. 

Lore,  and  Umsns4i»d  simplicity, 

In  least,  speak  most,  to  ay  capKity.— Asks. 
Tongue^viotet,  the  eommon  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Sdiwdggeria. 

Tomouxd,  tuDgd,  a.  Having  a tongue. 

Tmgued  like  the  nlght-erow.— Ztonns. 

ses 
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TOSaUKl-ESS— TOSSntE. 


TONTINE— TOOTH. 


Tonouklbss,  tang'Ws,  a.  8pe«chleai|  haTing  no 
tongue  ; aanmmcd,  or  i>ot  apoken 
One  good  deed,  djing  UmpuUtSy 
Sleugbten  a thouaaad  walttag  upon  that— S>a)b. 

ToHoriNO,  tanging.  «.  In  Horticulture,  a partlca* 
Ur  mode  of  engraAing,  hj  making  a elit  in  the 
■tock  downward!. 

Tonic,  tonlk,  a,  (from  <onoe,  Or.  toaa«,  Lai.  tone.) 
Litenllj,  tncreamng  tension ; hence,  increasng 
strength,  as  tonic  power ; obmting  the  effects  of 
debilit/,  as  aCoasc  medicine;  being  extended;  re- 
lating to  tonea  or  soands.  In  I'athologjr,  tonic 
jposm,  a rigid  oontraction  of  the  mnsrles,  which 
huts  for  some  dme  withoot  relaxation ; — a in 
Masic,  the  principal  note  of  the  key:  it  is  the 
chief  soand  upon  which  all  regular  melodies  de- 
pend, and  in  which  they  all  terminate ; a certain 
degree  of  ten^n,  or  the  aound  produced  by  a string 
in  a given  d^tree  of  tendon.  In  Pharmacy,  a 
medicine  whicb  strengthen^  and  iiUTea.Hea  mnscular 
action,  or  which  girea  rtgour  of  action  to  tlie 
system. 

Tonica,  ton'e-ka,  $.  In  Pharmacy,  medidnea  which 
tend  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  nenrea;  tonic 
medidnea. 

Tonical,  ton'e-kal,  a.  Tlie  same  as  tonic. 

Tonicitt,  to-nis  e-te,  $.  A term  oAcn  used  synony- 
mously with  elasticity,  to  denote  that  property  of 
the  nmscuUr  6bres. 

To-nigut,  td-nite',  adL  On  this  night;— «.  this 
night,  as,  lo-mighi  may  come  too  soon. 

Tonka  Bean,  tonglca  been,  \ s.  The  fmit  of 

Tonquin  Bkan,  tong'kwin  been,  / tho  Dipterix 
odont^  s shrubby  plant  of  (•uiana : it  affords  a 
crystaline  roUtile  oil  by  digeatio.i  in  alcohol : thia 
has  a peculiarly  agreeable  odoor,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  tbe  sceiiUng  of  snuff*. 

Tonnaob,  tun'nsje,  t,  (from  Ton.)  The  weight  of 
goods  carried  in  a boat  or  ship  ; the  cubical  con- 
tent or  burthen  of  a ship  in  tons ; or  tlie  amount 
of  weight  which  she  may  carry ; a duty  or  impost 
on  ships,  estimated  per  ton  ; a duty,  toll,  or  rate 
payable  per  too,  on  gootU  transported  on  canola 

Tonml,  ton'»il,  a.  {tonsilhf,  />A».  Lat.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, an  oblong  suboval  gland  on  each  side  of  tho 
fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  month 
by  several  large  ducts.  Tbe  tomnis  are,  m popular 
Utiguogc,  termed  aiimmd*, 

Tossu.r,  ton'sil,  a.  (Aom  Itmdeo^  I clip,  itmtm, 
dipped,  Lat.)  That  may  be  dipped. 

On  Um  green, 

I Breidcf'd  wtih  erispc'd  knots,  Ui«  tonsiU  rewa 

Wither  and  fall.— Vosoii.  ' 

Tonrillab,  ton'sil-sr,  or  too-sinar,  a.  Distributed 
I upon  or  iinplirjiting  tbe  tondls,  as  tbe  tonnliar 
I artery,  Umtiilar  iiiHammatioo. 

Tonsillitis,  ton-sil-li'iia,  a.  In  Pathology,  inflam- 
mation of  tbe  toniuls. 

Tonscrb,  ton'ahoor,  a.  (French ; tonaum,  from 
(Ofuua,  shaved,  L^t.)  Tlie  act  of  dipping  the  hair, 
or  of  shaving  the  head ; the  state  being  sbom. 
Iq  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  (onaure  U the  6nt 
ceremony  used  for  oonsecrating  a person  to  the 
service  ^ God  and  the  church  ; the  first  degree  of 
the  clericate  given  by  a bishop,  who  cuts  off*  a part 
of  the  penonV  hair,  with  prayers  and  benedictions: 

, henoe,  tofumre  la  used  to  denote  entrance  or  ad- 
mUsiun  into  holy  orders ; the  corona  or  crown 
I worn  by  priests  as  a mark  of  their  order,  and  of 
I their  rank  in  the  church. 


Tontine,  ton-teen',  a.  (from  LorenxiTooti,  an  Italian,  ; 
tbe  inventor  of  tbe  i^stem.)  A loan  routed  on  life  | 
annuities,  with  the  b^fit  ^aurrivMdiipa.  Thus  . 
an  annuity  U shared  among  a number,  on  the  prin*  I 
dple  that  the  share  of  eadi  U,  at  bis  death,  en-  1 
jiiyed  by  tbe  survivors,  until  at  last,  the  whole  ' 
goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or 
three,  aooording  to  the  tenna  oo  which  the  money 
is  advaiiced. 

Ton  V,  to'ne,  $»  In  old  cant  style,  a dmpletoo. 


When  a man  plays  the  fool  or  tbe  extravagaoti  pre> 
seoily  1m  la  a tong.  Who  drew  thU  or  that  ridicuintin  ' 

Stvoe  I bMv.  SucD  or  auch  a one  was  never  well  taught: 
[o,  ba  had  a loajr  to  hla  master.— L'Aitroage. 

Too,  too,  ad.  (to,  Sax.)  Over ; more  than  enough ; 
noting  excess,  as,  too  long,  too  short;  likewise; 
also  I in  addition. 

A courtier  sad  a patriot  too.— Apr. 

In  old  authors,  too  is  sometimes  doubled  to  denote 
excess  emphatically. 

Ob,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt— iShola.  I 

Too  was  originally  the  same  word  as  to,  and  the  ' 
latter  was  formerly  used  In  a like  tense,  as,  to 
much  for  too  much.  I 

Took,  took.  The  preterite  of  to  tole, — which  are.  | 
Tooktoo,  took 'too,  I a.  The  name  given  by  tbe 
Tokta,  took'ta,  / Esquimaux  and  Greenland- 
ers to  the  bairen  ground  Reindeer,  the  Cervus 
Artica  of  Richardson. 

Tool,  tool,  a.  (toi,  Sax.  in  old  Law  Lat.  atti/e, 
Ottilia  is  used  for  stores,  tooU,  impItmenU,)  Any 
instrument  of  manual  operation;  in  reproach,  a 
person  used  as  an  iiuftrumeut  by  anotber;— t.  a. 
to  ahape  with  a tooL 

Took,  toom,  a.  (tome,  toom,  Scotch.)  Empty. — 
Local. 

A tooiB  porse  makes  a blelt  merchant— 

KgrksAtr*  iVowrto. 

ToonWOOD,  toon 'wood,  i.  A rather  coarse-grained, 
roddish-brown  coloured  wood,  extensively  employed 
in  India  for  making  forniture  and  cabinet-w  orii : 
the  tree  has  been  named  CedreU  Toons  by  bo- 
tanists. 

Toot,  toot,  r.  a.  (tofiimi,  to  shoot,  to  project,  Sax. 
tor  ton,  to  blow  the  horn,  Dntcb.)  To  sonod,  as  | 
a flute  or  boni ; 

Jockle,  nay  what  might  he  be 
That  sits  on  yonder  hilt, 

And  tootoU  out  his  notea  of  gleet — W. 

n.  to  make  a particular  noiM  with  the  tongue 
articulating  with  the  root  of  the  upper  teetli,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sound  ; to  aound  as 
a horn  or  a flute  in  a particular  manner : — (obso- 
lete in  the  following  senses,)  to  atand  out  or  be 
prominent ; 

Though  perhaps  he  had  never  a shirt  on  hU  back,  yet 
he  would  have  a toCiM  huge  swelling  ruff  about  his  neck. 

— //ewsti. 

to  pry  or  peep  about. 

Peepyag,  tootgag,  and  gasyng  at  that  thing;  wbidie 
the  piiost  held  up  In  bU  haods.— Ahp.  Cronmgr. 

Tooter,  toot'or,  a.  One  who  plays  upon  a (npe  or 
horn. 

Tootd,  toolA,  a.  ptu.  Teeth.  (toCA,  Sax.)  A bony 
subaUnoe  growing  out  of  the  jaws  of  animals,  and 
serving  as  an  instrument  of  mastication.  The 
teeth  are  also  vety  useful  in  asaisttiig  (lersons  in 
tbe  ntterance  of  words,  and  when  well-furmed  and 
sound,  they  an  oTnaraental.  Tbe  teeth  of  animals 
differ  in  shape,  being  destined  for  different  offievs : 
the  front  teeth  in  men  and  qnadnipoda  are  called 
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TOOTHED— TOP. 


‘ iDcisore  or  cutting  tcoth;  next  to  thoae  ore  the 
j pointed  teeth,  called  lanitrj,  canine,  or  dog  teeth ; 
and  OD  the  sidaa  are  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders ; 
taste ; palate ; 

These  are  not  dlahes  for  thf  daintj  taotk.—Drfim, 
a tin;  a prong;  anything  pointed  and  reeem- 
hUng  an  animal  tooth,  as,  the  tooth  of  a rake,  a 
comb,  a card,  a saw,  or  a wbeeL  In  Carpentry, 
particularly,  the  iron  or  steel  point  in  a gauge  which 
marks  the  staff  in  ita  passage,  or  ^ws  a line 
parallel  to  the  arris  of  the  piece  of  wood.  Tootk- 
and-ntUL,  (that  is,  by  luting  and  scratching,)  aith 
one’s  utmoet  power ; by  all  possible  means.  To 
the  teeth,  in  open  oppositioo ; direcUy  to  one’s  face. 
To  oast  in  the  teeth,  to  retort  reproai^fully ; to  in- 
sult to  the  face,  /n  ipite  of  the  teeth,  in  dedance  of 
opposition ; in  oppoaUion  to  erery  effurt.  To  show 
the  teeth,  to  threaten.  Toothache,  pain  in  the 
teeth,  see  Odentalgi^  Toothache-tree,  the  com- 
mon name  of  planta  of  the  genus  Zanthoxjlon. 

' Tooth-drawer,  one  whoee  business  is  to  extract 
teeth  with  instmmenta.  Toolh-drawmg,  the  act  or 
j practioe  of  extracting  teeth.  Tooth-et^,  the  sen- 
•atioD  excited  by  grating  sounda,  and  by  Ure  touch 
I of  certain  sabetancea.  Tooth-pi^  or  tooth-pieher, 
an  instrument  for  leaning  the  teeth  of  subrtances 
lodged  between  them.  TbotA-roaA,— see  Stroph- 
, ulua e.  a.  to  furnish  with  teeth,  as,  to  tooth  a 
rake ; to  indent ; to  cut  into  teeth ; to  jag,  as, 

\ to  tooth  a saw ; to  lock  into  each  other.— See 
I Toothing. 

i It  Is  eraimoa  to  tooth  the  stietchinf  eovrse  two  Inches 
i with  the  stretcher  onl7.— JVozmi. 

I Toothso,  tooCAtfporta.  Having  teeth,  aa,  a too/ded 
wheel ; in  Botany,  dentate  ; aharp  like  a tooth. 

So  1 charm’d  their  ears, 

That,  ealf-Uke,  they  my  lowing  futloir’d,  through 
i 2'ooih’d  briers,  sha^  teraes,  pricklog  gets,  and  thorns, 
j Skake, 

ToornruL,  tootATdl,  a.  Palatable. — Obeolete. 
What  dainty  relish  on  my  tongae 
This  froit  bath  leftl  some  angel  hath  me  fod : 

If  so  toothfeh  I will  be  banqaetted.~Jfa««lNgsr 
. Toothino,  toolA^g,  a.  In  Arefaitectnre,  dec.  a pro- 
jecting pien  of  material  which  is  to  U received 
into  an  adjoining  {u«ce;  a tongue  or  series  of 
I tongues ; bricks  alternately  prc^jecting  at  the  end 
* of  • in  order  that  they  may  be  bonded  into  a 
I ooDtinuation  of  it  when  the  remainder  is  carried  up. 

I Toothless,  tootA'les,  a.  Having  no  teeth. 

TocmiLBTTKD,  tootAlet-ted,  a In  Botany,  Air- 
nished  with  little  teeth ; denticulated. 
Toothsome,  tootAsum,  a.  Palatable,  grateful  to 
I the  taate.— Obsolete. 

1 Some  are  good  to  be  eaten  white  young;  bat  uotblog 
toothoome  aa  they  grow  old.— Cbrew. 

Toothsombkkss,  toot&'sum-Des,#.  Palatableness. 
—Obsolete. 

; Tootuw'obt,  tooth'enui,  $,  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  ^e  genus  Lythrea,  consisting  of  succu- 
lent leaBees  scaly  berb^  found  as  paraaites  on  the 
roots  of  trees. 

Tootht,  tooth'd,  & Toothed;  having  teeth. 

Top,  top,  *.  (Saxon,  Danish,  and  Welsh.)  Thehigb- 
I est  part  of  anything;  the  upper  edge,  end,  or 
extremity ; surface;  upper  side,  aa,  the  of  the 
ground ; the  highest  place  or  rank,  as,  the  top  of 
preferment,  the  top  of  the  class  ; the  highest  per- 
son; the  chief ; 

i How  would  yon  be, 

If  ho,  who  is  the  top  of  Judgment,  sitould 
But  Judge  you  as  you  are  ^ 
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the  utmost  degree,  as,  the  of  perfection ; the 
crown  or  upper  surface  of  the  bead ; 

All  the  stor’d  Tengeaneo  of  Heaven  fall 

On  her  ungrateful  top  /— .S’AnJtr.  ' 

the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ; the  forelock ; 
the  head  of  a plant ; an  Inverted  conoid  with  which 
children  play,  oontiiioing  the  motion  with  a whip. 

In  Nautical  language,  a small  light  platform,  near 
the  lower  masthead,  which  it  surrounds,  pro- 
jecting on  all  sides,  and  serving  to  extend  the 
shronda,  by  which  means  they  more  efiectually 
support  the  masts ; and  In  ships  of  war,  the  top 
furnishes  a convenient  stand  for  swivels  and  small  ; 
arms  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Top-armour,  a rail 
extending  the  width  of  the  top  of  a ship,  on  the  ' j 
after-side,  supported  by  stancl^ns,  and  equipped  1 1 
with  a netting.  Top-block,  a blo^  hung  to  an  . i 
eye-bolt  in  the  cap,  used  in  swaying  and  lowering  I j 
the  top-mast.  7’o/>-6rin,  the  space  In  the  middle  'i 
of  the  foot  of  a top-sail.  Top-chimn$,  chaina  used  t 
in  action,  by  which  the  lower  yard  is  bong  in  ca.<ie 
of  the  slhgs  being  shot  away.  Top-doth,  a large 
piece  of  canvas  txsed  to  cover  the  hammoclu  which  j 
are  lashed  to  the  top  when  the  ship  is  prepared  for 
action.  Top-pallatU,  that  which  is  abwe  the  top- 
mast. Top-pailaiU-mait,  the  mast  next  above  ; 
the  top-maat ; on  it  are  extended  the  top-goUant- 
satZi.  Topdaniene,  a large  lantern  pla^  in  the  ! 
afterpart  of  a top  in  any  ship  where  an  admiral's 
flag  or  a comro^ore’s  pendant  is  flying.  Top- 
Umtig,  the  lining  sewed  to  the  aftside  of  top-sails,  ' 
to  preserve  the  sail  finm  chafing  the  top.  Top- 
man,  a man  standing  in  the  top.  T'e^-masf,  the 
secoud  division  of  a mast,  or  that  part  next  atmve  ‘ 
the  lower  masU  Top-rope,  a rope  to  sway  up  a 
top-mast,  or  top-gallant-mast,  to  fix  it  in  its  place, 
Top-eaUe,  large  aafla  extending  across  the  top- 
masts by  the  iop-eaU-tford*  aWe,  and  by  the 
lower  yitfda  beneath.  T<^-taeJde,  a large  tackle 
booked  to  the  lower  end  of  the  top-mast  top-rope, 
and  to  the  deck,  in  order  to  augment  the  mechani- 
cal power  in  hoisting  the  top-masU  In  Architec-  ! 
tnre,  lop-beam,  the  same  as  ooUar-heam, — which  I 
see.  Top-raU,  the  uppermost  rail  in  any  piece  of  I 
framing  or  wainsootting ; the  uppermost  rut  of  a I 
chair.  In  Scottish  Law,  top-annual,  an  annual 
rent  out  of  a house  built  in  a burgh. — CotceL  \ 
Other  comjpounds  are : — top-draining,  the  act  or 
practice  of  draining  the  surface  of  land.  Top-  ! 
dressing,  a dresring  of  manure  laid  on  the  surface  I 
of  land.  TopfuL,  full  to  the  top  or  brim. 

'Tie  wonderful 

What  may  be  vrooght  out  of  their  diseootent ; 

Mow  that  tholr  souls  are  top/el  of  ofleoce.— <!^Aaks. 

Top-gallant,  highest ; devated ; splendid. 

I dare  ^pMl  to  the  eoasdeocea  of  top-peUant  si^ks.— 
Vkotrompt, 

Top-heaty,  having  the  top  or  upper  part  too  heavy  1 
fur  the  lower ; hence,  metaphorically,  intoxicated.  | 
Top-knot,  a knot  worn  by  females  on  the  top  of  j 
the  head.  Top-man,  the  man  who  stands  above  ' 
in  sawing.  Top-proud,  prond  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. Top-thaped,  in  Botany,  tnrbinate,  that  is, 
inversely  conical,  wHh  a contraction  towards  the 
point  Top-toUmg,  the  act  or  art  of  taking  off  I 
the  top-soil  of  land,  before  a canal  is  begun.  Tof>-  I 
•tone,  a stone  which  is  placed  on  the  top,  or  wlituh  1 
fonns  the  top; — r.  n.  to  rise  aloft;  to  b«  eminent;  i 
to  predominate;  to  excel;  to  rise  above  otlii>r>t; — | 
r.  a.  to  oo\'er  oo  the  top ; to  tip ; to  cap ; to  rise  ; 
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! ' nboT* ; to  ontgo ; to  surpau ; to  crop ; to  tako  off 

I ! tbo  top  or  upper  part ; to  rise  to  the  top  of,  as,  he 

I I topped  the  ; to  perform  emutentlj,  aa,  he  top- 
ped his  part— Not  uaed  in  this  ecnso. 

I Topam,  to'pan,  a A name  of  the  hwned  Indian 
rhinoc  eroa  bird,  Buceros  rhinoceroa. 

: Tor  ARCH,  topVk,  s.  (see  Toparchj.)  The  mlcr  of 
a toparchjr. 

, Toparchy,  topW’ke,  s.  (topot^  a place,  and  orcAc, 
goTcnuDMit,  Gr.)  In  Antiquity,  a small  state  or 
lordsliip  conaistiDg  of  only  a few  cities  or  towns ; 
or  a pkty  country  under  the  sway  of  a toparch: 
thus  JudM  was  divided  into  ten  toparchiea. 

Topaz,  to^pas,  s.  ((cpaeum,  Gr.)  A ciystalized 
mineral  harder  than  quarts,  of  a yellow  or  wine 
colour : when  heated,  the  Braulun  topas  becomes 
rose  red,  and  is  aoinetimea  in  this  state  passed  off 
as  a ruby;  the  Saion  topas  looea  Its  colour  by 
heat ; the  Siberian  topas  is  ususlly  colourless,  and 
the  Scotch  has  a blue  tinge.  Composition  of  a 
specimen  from  Brasil — alumina,  68.38 ; silica, 
M.Ol ; fluoric  add,  7.79 1 sp.  gr.  3.49  to  3.56 ; 
hardness  = 8.0.  In  Heraldry,  a name  for  tbs 
colour  Or  in  the  coats  of  the  nobility. 

Topazolitb,  to'pazo-lite,  a (toponoA,  a topas, 
and  Hthos,  a stone,  Gr.)  A subvariety  of  garnet 
of  a pale-yellow  colour,  found  in  Pie^ont : ac- 
cording to  Bonroisin,  it  is  composed  of  silica,  37 ; 
alomina,  2 ; lime,  29 ; gludna,  4 { boo,  26 ; 
mangaacse,  2. 

Topr>  tope,  a A name  for  the  Squalus  galeos,  a 
fish  of  the  shark  kind  e.ia  (toper,  Fr.)  to  driuk 
hard;  to  drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to 
eiceesi 

ir  T0Q  tept  ia  form  sad  treat, 

*TU  tite  eour  saaoe  to  the  sweet  areat, 

Tbe  fioe  you  pay  for  being  great— ^ridea. 

TorsR,  to'pur^  a One  who  drioks  to  exoeas;  a 
tlppl^ ; a drunkard. 

Topkt,  top'ct,  s.  The  Paras  hicolor ; a small  Urd, 
the  crested  titmouse  of  l^tham,  the  toupet  Ut- 
monse  of  PeauanU 

Toph,  tof,  I a (topAitf,  sandstone,  Lat.)  In 

Tophiic,  tof  In,  > Mineralogy,  a kind  of  sandstone ; 

ToPiiua,  to'fns, ) generally,  any  calcareous  deposi- 
tion, resembling,  in  lightness  of  texture,  the  topkui^ 
w material  thrown  out  of  rolcanoea 

TopnACBOca,  to-fa'abe-os,  & Resembling  toph; 
gritty ; sandy ; rough  ; stony. 

Tophet,  toTet,  a (Hebrew,  a drum ; in  reference  to 
tbe  aacrifioe  of  children  to  Moloch  In  this  place, 
when  a drum  was  beat  to  stifle  their  criea)  A place 
regarded  as  nndean  near  Jerusalem,  Into  which 
the  Jews  used  to  throw  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  or 
the  bodies  of  men  to  whom  they  refused  burial, 
and  where  a fire  was  perpetually  kept  up  to  oon- 
anme  all  that  was  brought : hence,  Tophet  is  some- 
times used  metsphorically  for  heU. 

Tophi,  to'fi,  a.  A stone  fonned  by  earthly  deposi- 
tiona,  called  also  htfa  or  fross. — See  Toph. 

Tophds,  to'fus,  t.  (Latin,  a sand  or  grarel-stocie, 
also  a drum.)  In  Pathology,  a soft  tumour  upon 
a bone ; the  material  thrown  ont  of  volcanoes ; toph. 
[I  Topiart,  top'c-or-e,  O'  (topwtrfiM, ornamental,  I^t.) 
h Shaped  by  cutting  and  clipping;  applied  particu- 
' larly  to  a sort  of  garden  ornament^  work,  which 
I consists  in  giving  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to^ 
. arbours  and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges, 
f Topic,  lop'ik,  a.  (topico,  Upiewt,  LaL  topu,  Saasc. 

I topoj,  place,  Gr.)  Auy  subject  of  duKourse  or 
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argument ; a place  in  which  arguments  suited  to  | 
the  purpose  hi  view  are  odlected ; or  a probable 
argument  drawn  from  tbe  several  ctrtumstances 
and  places  of  a fact.  Ciocrodefinee  fqpica  tobe  tbe 
art  of  finding  arguments ; principle  of  persuasion ; I 
Contiimaeions  peraons,  who  are  not  to  be  flx«'d  by  any  I 
priociples,  whom  no  can  work  upem.—  irilSiii#.  ' 

In  Surgery,  a remedy  applied  to  a particular  place,  I 
as  a plaster,  a poultice,  a blister,  and  tbe  like,  i 
Topic  b sometimes  used  sdjcctively.  I 

Topical,  bipVkal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a place;  l 
Hmited;  lo^,  aa,  a Upical  rem^y;  pert^ing  > 
to  a topic  or  subject  of  disoonne,  or  to  a general  • 
head.  I 

Topicallt,  topVkal-le,  ad  Locally ; wHh  fiini-  i 
tation  to  a part ; with  application  to  a paitienlar  i 
part,  as,  a remedy  topically  applied.  ’ 

TOPICI,  top'e-ei,  s.  plu.  (l.atiiL)  In  Mytboki^,  a t 
name  given  to  tb^  deities  who  were  wonhipped  | 
only  in  particular  countries,  as  Aatarte  In  Syria, 

Isb  and  Oriru  in  Egypt.  I 

Topimabia,  top-e-na're-a,  a.  In  Pathology,  a qie-  ' 
CMS  of  tumour  in  the  skin  of  the  head.  i 

Topless,  topics,  o.  (from  Top.)  Having  no  top,  { 
aa,  a t^)UM  height  > 

Topmost,  top'mo^  o.  Highest;  uppermost,  as,  ' 
tbe  topmo*i  branch  of  a tree.  t 

Topoorapser,  to-pog^ra-fur,  s.  (see  Topography.)  | 
One  who  describes  s particular  place,  town,  dty,  | 
or  tract  of  land.  ^ 

Topooraphic,  top-o-graflk,  I a.  Pertaining  ; 
ToPOORAPUiCAL,top-o-grafVkal,/  totopograpby;  I 
dcscriprive  of  a place. 

Topooraphically,  top-o-grafVkal-le,  ad  In 
tbe  manner  of  topography. 

Topography,  to-pog'ra-fe,  s.  (topoe,  a place,  and 
graphCy  description,  Gr.)  Docription  of  a parti- 
calar  place  * acience  of  describing  places. 

Topped,  topt,  pari,  and  a.  Covert  on  the  top ; 
capped : surpasaed ; cropped ; having  the  tup 
cot  off 

Toppiro,  top'ping,  a.  Fine;  gallant;  proud;  as- 
suming superiority ; , ■ 

The  lopping  fellow  1 take  to  be  tbe  anccitor  of  the  0iu  I 
follow.— voAiuoii.  h 

— s.  that  which  cornea  from  hemp  in  the  act  of  , | 
hatcbelling.  In  Nautical  laugnaj^  tbe  act  of  I ' 
putting  one  extremity  of  a yard  higher  than  tbe  :< 
other.  Topping-^ft^  a rope  for  rahdng  the  end  of  i| 
any  yard  or  boom.  Topping  amd  the  act  1 1 

of  clearing  both  enda  of  the  hemp  with  the  batcbeL  !| 

Toppinolt,  top'ping-le,  a.  Topping;  I 

These  toppioglU  gheaU  be  la  number  but  ten,  i 

As  wekoue  to  dairie  aa  besroa  Among  men.— 7««s«r.  | 

— ad  proudly ; with  Mrs  of  disdain. — Obsolete  or 
vulgar.  I 

Topple,  top'pl,  v»  a.  (from  Top.)  To  fall  forward ; I 
to  pit^  or  tumble  down  ;~r.  a.  to  throw  down.  , 
Unnilf  wind  — I 

Shakes  the  old  beldanw  eeith.  end  t^pUe  dosrn 
Steeples  and  moee-grown  towers.— AiJtoaa.  1 

Topst-TURVT,  top'se-tur're,  odl  In  an  tarrrted  .1 

postnro ; wi^  the  lop  or  head  downward,  as,  to  1 1 
turn  a carriage  topej-iurty.  \ ! 

Toquet,  to-ka',  «.  (French,  a cap.)  A kind  of 
bonnet  or  bead-dren  for  women. 

Tor,  tor,  ».  (Saxon.)  A lower;  a turret;  j 

I visited  the  tor,  which  ts  nothing  bat  the  steeple  of  »n  j : 
sneiont  choi^.— .kef.  I ' 

a high-pointed  hUl.- Used  in  names  of  places.  || 
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1 TORAUA— TOKMENTOft  TOBMDIA— TOnnELITE. 

Toralia,  to-n1e-A,  A In  Antiqtuty,  the  oorerieU 
or  earpeta  which  were  laid  over  the  ooochce  of  the 
Romani  when  thej  supped. 

I Torch,  Uwrtih,  «.  (/o^e,  Fr.  tordoy  ItaL)  A 
flatnbeaa  or  large  light  carried  in  the  handf  made 
of  wax  or  other  comhostible  materiaL  Torch- 
beartTf  one  who  carries  a torch.  Torch-lighiy 
fight  aiforded  bj  a torch  or  torches.  Torch-thUtUy 
a plant  of  the  gen  os  Cereos : the  common  name 
of  a gemis  of  the  order  Cactacese,  called  Ccreoa, 
from  eeroy  wax,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  stems 
to  a wax-candle.  Torch-tporiy  a plant. 

Torchbr,  tawTtsh'or,  «.  One  who  gives  fight 
Ere  the  horses  of  the  sun  ihsll  bring 
Their  Aery  tertker  bis  diurnal  ring.— Adka 

Torotuom,  tawr-dil'e-mn,  s.  (tordyHon  of  Diosco- 
ridea,  aud  to  ba  from  tomogy  a lathe,  and  illoy  1 
turn.  Or.)  Hartwort,  a genus  of  Umbelliferous 
plants:  Suborder,  Orthosperm ». 

1 Tordylopbis,  tawr-de-lopaii,  a.  (from  the  plant 
i Tordylium,  and  opoiiy  appearance,  Gr.  the  plant 
resembling  Tordylium.)  A genua  of  Umbelliferous 
plants:  Suborder,  Orthospermse. 

TorR,  tore.  Tret  of  the  verb  to  tear;— s.  the  dead 
grass  in  winter. 

Proportion  according  to  rowan  or  tort  upon  the  ground ; 

the  more  tort  leas  hay  will  do.— ifortfewr. 

In  Ardiitecture,  the  same  sa  Toma,— which  see. 

Torbnia,  to-re'ne-B,  s.  (named  by  Linnama  in 
honour  of  Olof  Toreen,  a Swedish  clergyman,  who 
diaoovered  T.  Aalatica  and  other  plants  in  China.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Scrophulariaoeie. 

Torecitatoorapht,  tor-d>ma-tog'ra-fe,  s.  (tomt- 
tosy  woriced  relief,  and  graphoy  I describe,  Gr.)  A 
deacripdoD  of  ancient  sculptora  and  bas  relief. 

Tosehmatoloot,  tor-d-ma-toro-je,  a.  {toreumay 
acolptnre,  and  lo^y  a discourse,  Gr.)  The  science 
or  art  of  sculpture,  or  a description  of  ancient  and 
modem  sculpture  and  bas  refirf. 

ToRSme,  tor-oo'tOc,  o.  {toreutot,  worked  in  relief  or 
chased,  Gr.)  In  Sculpture,  highly  polished;  applied 
to  such  objecta  as  are  executed  with  high  finish, 
delicacy,  and  polish ; but  properly  to  all  figures  in 
bardwo<^  ivory,  &c. 

ToBiua,  to-ri'fis,  s.  (a  name  given  by  Adansnn,  pro* 
bably  without  meaning.)  A genua  of  Umbellifer- 
ous plants : Suborder,  Campylospermse. 

Tormxkt,  tawr'ment,  t.  {toumcrUy  Fr.  tormentwny 
Lat)  Extreme  pato ; anguish ; the  utmost  de- 
gree of  misery,  bodily  or  mental ; that  which  gives 
pain,  vexation,  or  misery ; an  ancient  engine  of 
war  for  throwing  stones. 

Tobmemt,  tor-ment',  r.  a.  To  put  mto  extreme  pain 
or  anguish ; to  inflict  excrudstlng  psln  and  misery, 
either  bodily  or  mental ; to  distress ; to  tease ; to 
vex;  to  harass;  to  put  into  great  agitation. 

Tormentil.— Sea  Tonnentilla. 

Tobmektii.  Boot,  tawr'men-til  root,  «.  The  root 
of  the  Potentilla  tormentUla,  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent 

Tormektilia,  tawr-men-tUla,  s.  (frorR  forwienAm, 
pain,  Lat  in  reference  to  the  suppoaed  efficacy  in 
toothache,  as  well  as  being  suppoaed  to  core  dis- 
eases of  the  bowels.)  Tonncntil,  or  Septfoll,  a 
genus  of  pUnts,  consisting  of  herbs,  natives  of 
Europe:  Order,  Rosacese. 

TORMRimKO,  tor-men'ting,  $.  In  Agriculture,  an 
imperfect  kind  of  borm  hodng. 

. Tormrhtbr,\  tor-men'tur,  t.  Ho  or  that  which 

Toukertor,/  torments;  one  who  inflicts  penal 

anguish  or  torture.  In  Agriculture,  an  instrument  f 
somewhat  like  a harrow,  but  supported  on  wheels,  , 
and  each  tine  is  ftumisbed  with  a hoe  or  sUare,  . 
which  enters  and  cuts  up  the  ground.  | 

Tormira,  tawT^e-na,  s.  In  Pathology,  gri^g;  i 
the  pain  which  accompanies  enteritis  and  diarTbce&  ' 
Torr,  tawm.  Past  part  of  to  tear; — s.  in  Heraldry,  t 
an  ancient  name  for  a spinning  wheet  j 

Tornado,  tor-na'do,  #.  (Spanish,  from  the  root  of  | 
Tom.)  A violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a tempest  ' 
distinguished  by  a whirling  motion ; a whiriidnd.  ! 
Tornatella,  tawr-na-tella,  s.  A genus  of  marine  1 
MoUoaca,  belonging  to  the  TorbinK ; body  whorl  ' 
cylindrical ; spire  pyramidal  and  pointed ; aperture  I 
contracted  abov-e,  effuse  beneath ; base  of  the  pil- 
lar with  two  strong  plates.  { 

Torobb,  to-rou',\  a.  (torotuSy  Lat)  In  Natural  | 
Toroub,  to'rus,  / History,  swelling  into  knobs  or  | 
protuberances.  ! 

Torpedin  Jt  tawr-pe-di'nc,  s.  The  Torpedo  Rays,  a 1 
subfamily  of  fishes,  the  head  of  which  is  exces-  i 
aively  large,  and  surrounded  by  the  pectoral  firu,  ' 
so  as  to  form  a circular  disc;  the  tail  fleshy,  not  > 
longer  than  the  body,  and  bearing  the  ordinary  I 
fins ; mouth  beneath : Family,  Rude.  I 

TorpeiK),  tor-po'da,  s.  A genua  of  fishes,  forming 
with  Temera  the  subfamily  Torpedine : Family,  | 
Raidie.  The  name  la  also  given  to  a machine,  in-  i 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ships  f^rom  ! 
beneath,  by  attaching  to  them  cases  ^arg^  with  j 
explosive  and  combustible  matter. 

Torpeft,  tawr'pe-fi,  e.  a.  To  make  torpid. 
Torpent,  Uwr'pent,  a.  (tor7>efu,  Lat)  Iknumbed ; 
torpid ; having  no  motion  or  activity ; incapabla 
of  motion s.  in  Medicine,  that  wbu^  diminiahea 
the  exertion  of  the  irritative  motions. 
Torpescexcb,  tor-pea'sens,  s.  A state  of  insenai- 
bOity ; torpldnees ; numbness ; stupidity.  1 

Torpescbnt,  tor-pea 'sent,  a.  (torpaoenty  Lat)  | 
Bocomiog  t^id  or  numb.  | 

Torpid,  tawr'pid,  a.  Qorpiduty  Lat)  Raving  lost 
motion  or  the  power  of  exertion  and  feeling ; dull ; 
numb ; stupid ; aluggiab ; inactive,  1 1 

ToRPIOITT,  tor-pid'e-te,  'k  s.  The  state  of  being  j | 
Tobpionbbs,  tawr'pid-nea,  > tor{>id  ; numbness ; i 
Torfitcdb,  tawr'pe-tude, } duUneas;  mactivity;  ' 
aloggiahnesa ; atu|ndlty. 

Torpor,  tawripor,  s.  (Latin.)  Numbness;  into-  i 
tirity ; loss  of  motion  or  the  power  of  motion ; 1 
dulliieos;  lozineoa;  aluggishneae ; stupidity. 
ToRPoRiric,  tawT-po-rinlc,  a.  {torpoTy  and  Jocio,  ' 
I make,  Lat)  Tending  to  pr^uoe  torpor.  j 

Torque,  tawrk,  \ «.  (torques,  lait.)  In  An-  1 

Torques,  tawrlrwea,/  tiquity,  a collar  or  chain  of  ! 
gold  and  silver  given  by  the  Romans  to  soldien  | 
who  had  distinguished  themselves:  they  were  | 
wreathed  with  great  beauty,  and  worn  round  the  | 
neck. 

Torqued,  tawrOiwid,  a.  In  Heraldry,  wreathed.  1 
Torrefaction,  tor-ro-fak'sliun,  t.  (French ; torre-  [ 
Jacioy  from  torriduoy  torrid,  and  fndOy  I make,  ' 

I.at)  The  ojicration  of  drying  by  a fire.  In  i 

Mct^lurgy,  the  operation  of  roasting  ores,  to  do-  . 
prive  them  of  foreign  volatile  ingredients.  In  , 
I’harmarv,  the  operation  of  drying  highly  or  par-  J 
tislly  roasting  drugs.  1 

Torreft,  tor'ro-fi,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  a fire ; to 
roa.rt  or  ^rch,  as  metallic  ores ; to  dry  or  parch, 
as  drugs. 

Tuuuelue,  tor'rc-Ilto,  s.  (in  honotxr  of  Dr.  Torrey 
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of  the  United  Sutea.)  A mineral  of  a dnU  ver- 
milion colour ; streak  rose-red ; fracture  granular ; 
it  afft'cts  the  magnet  slightlj.  ComponUcm — 

peroxide  of  ccriumf  12.32;  silica,  32.60;  pn^ 
toxido  of  iron,  21.00;  alomina,  8.68;  lime, 
24.08 ; water,  3.50. 

Touuknt,  tor'rcnt,  a.  (torreaa,  Lat.)  A ricdent 
ruibing  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid ; a stream 
tnddenij  raised  and  running  rapidlj,  aa  down  a 
precipice ; a strong  carrent ; — o.  rolling  or  rushing 
Id  a rapid  stream. 

Pleree  Dilegethon, 

Whoat  wares  of  lorrsfU  fire  Inflame  with  rage-— 

MiUtm. 

Torrtcellia,  to-re-tshele-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Tori- 
celli,  the  inventor  of  the  barometer.)  A genua  of 
I plaiUs : Order,  Araliaces. 

Torricellian,  tor-re-tahel1e-in,  o.  Pertaining 
to  ToirkeUi ; applied  to  the  barometrical  tube, 

I and  to  the  vacuum  above  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
j rometer,  from  the  drcumstance  of  that  celebrated 

I'  disciple  of  Galileo's  having  been  the  fint  to  de- 

monstrate the  principle  and  extent  of  atmoepherio 
pressure,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  structure  of  this 
useful  instrument. 

Torrid,  tor^rid,  a.  (torridui,  from  torreo,  I roast, 
Lat)  Parched;  dried  with  heat ; violently  hot i 
burning  or  parching.  Torrid  cone,  that  space  or 
I belt  of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  ex- 
tending 23}  degrees  on  each  aide  of  the  equator, 

I over  every  point  of  which  the  sun  is  successively 
vertical,  and  where  the  heat  is  always  great 
Torridnbss,  tor'rid-nes,  a.  The  state  of  bang 
torrid. 

Torsk,  tawra,  s.  (French ; torriis,  Lat)  Id  Her- 
aldry, a wreath. 

Torsel,  tawr'scl,  a.  Anything  In  a twisted  form, 
as  tor$rl$  for  mantel-treea. 

Torsion,  tawr'sban,  a.  (torato,  frrom  (or^neo,  I 
twist  Lat.)  The  act  of  taming  or  twisting. 
7ora»on-5a4inoe,  an  instrument  for  detennining 
the  amount  of  torsion  which  may  take  place  in  a 
thread  of  any  substance,  by  loading  its  extremity 
with  different  weights.  Torsion-elwtrometery  and 
tortion-ffolroHomeUr,  are  instruments  by  which 
the  force  of  an  electrie  or  galvanic  current  is  mea- 
sured by  the  amount  of  toruon  produced  in  a fila- 
ment of  glasa,  or  other  non-conducting  material 
by  the  action  of  theae  agents. 

Torso,  tawri so,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Sculpture,  a atatno 
of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  tmnk  of  the 
ham sn  figure.  The  term  is  also  applied  bv  archi- 
tects to  columns  with  twisted  sbafra,— the  same 
as  torto. 

Torsten,  tawristen,  a.  An  iron  ore  of  a bright 
bluish -black  colour. 

Tort,  tawrt,  a.  (French,  wrong.)  In  Law,  injuatice 
or  injury;  calamity;  miscl^. — Obsolete,  except 
as  a Uw  term. 

He  dresallen  bade  them  eome  to  coort, 

For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  fort.— 

Sprmrtr, 

Tortrau,  tawrito,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a red  roundel. 
Tortfkas<ir,  tawit-fe'tnr,  a.  (forj^iiewr,  Fr.)  In 
Ijtw,  a wrong-doer;  a Irrspasser. — CoireL 
Torticollos,  tawr-te-kollus,  a.  (loryt/eo,  1 twist, 
and  colons,  the  neck,  I>at.)  In  Pathology,  the 
same  as  wry-neck,— which  see* 

Tortii.b,  tawr'tile,  a.  (^tortilh,  TaL)  Twisted ; 
wreathod.  In  Botany,  ooUed  like  a rope* 

«KO 


Tortion,  tawr'shun,  a.  Torment;  pain. — Obsolete. 
All  purgert  have  a raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  Is  the 

prind^  oaase  of  toNiow  In  the  stomach  and  belly.— JJaam. 

Torttocs,  tawrishiia,  a.  Injurious;  done  by  wrong. 
In  Law,  implying  tort  or  injury,  for  which 
law  allows  damages. 

Torttvb,  tawFtir,  a Twisted;  wreathed. 

Tortoise,  tawr'toya,  a.  The  eoromoo  name  ef 
reptiles  of  the  families  Testudinidm,  Chclonidc, 
Emydc,  and  Trionveidm.  In  Antiquity,  the  same 
aa  Testudo, — which  see.  Tortoue-dtetle,  a Cole- 
opterous insect  of  the  genus  Cssnda.  T'ortosse- 
$keU,  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  used  in  inlaying, 
and  in  various  manufactures.  The  forfosae-aAe^ 
or  bonded  tiget^  the  Felis  nehuloas,  a native  ef 
Sumatra 

Tobtricidjb,  tawr-trisVde,  a.  (Cortris,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A famUy  of  beantifril  little  Moths,  which, 
in  their  larra  state,  roU  up  the  kavos  on  which 
they  feed,  and  in  wluch  th^  paas  the  doyaaUs 
state. 

Tortriz,  towT^trika,  s.  A genus  of  LepidoptsroQS 
insects : Type  of  the  family  Tortridda. 

Tortulous,  tawFtn-las,  a.  {tortuUmu,  Lat)  In 
Natural  History,  bulged  out  at  intervals,  like  s 
cord  haring  several  knots  oo  it. 

Tobtcosttt,  tawr-tu-ox'e-te,  a.  (frocn  Tortuous.) 
The  state  being  twisted  or  wreathed ; wreath ; 
flexure. 

Tortuods,  taw/tu-us,  a.  (torfuomu,  Lat)  Twisted; 
wreathed;  winding;  tortioua. — Obsolete  in  this 


In 


winding 
The  state  of 


Tortl'ocblt,  tawritu-us-le,  otL 
manner. 

ToRTUousNRts,  tswT'tu-as-nea,  a. 
being  twisted. 

Torturb,  tawrlure,  a.  (French;  lorturo,  ItsL) 
Extreme  pain ; angaUh  of  body  or  mind ; pang ; 
agony ; torment ; severe  pels  inflicted  judicially, 
either  as  a ponishment  for  a crime,  or  for  the  por- 
poae  of  extorting  a oonfrasioa  frum  an  accused 
person ; — e.  a to  pain  to  extremity ; to  tonnent ; 
to  vex ; to  banas ; to  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a 
bow. — Obsolete  in  this  sense. 

The  bow  lertmntk  tbs  string  continuany. — Srtm. 

Torttrkb,  tawr'tu-rur,  a.  One  who  tortures;  a 
tormentor. 

Tosturinolt,  tawr'tu-ring-le,  md.  So  ae  to  tor- 
ture or  torment. 

ToRTt7Bou8.  tawritu-rna,  a Tormenting;  causing 
torture. — Obsolete. 

Tohula,  tor'u-la,  a.  (dim.  of  torus,  a bed,  Lat  the 
plants  forming  a thick  compact  bed  or  layer  npon 
the  plants  on  which  they  grow.)  A genua  of 
Fungi:  Tribe,  HymenomycetcA 

Torulosb,  tor'u-IoM,  a Slightly  toroee. 

Torcb,  to'rua,  a.  (Latin,  a rope.)  In  ArchHectore^ 
a large  moulding  used  in  the  bases  of  columns,  the 
proflle  of  which  is  semictrcular.  In  Botany,  the 
central  part  of  tbs  flower  on  which  the  carpeb  are 
placed. 

Torvitt,  tawrive-te,  a.  (torrstoa,  Lat)  Soornest 
or  severity  of  oonotenance. 

Tortous,  tawFvua,  a Sour  of  a.spect ; stem ; of  ! j 
a severe  countenance.  ' ' 

That  lorveus  soar  look  prodnecd  by  anger ^Z>rrAat. 

Tort,  to're,  a.  (aaid  to  be  on  Irish  word  denoting  a 
robber.)  The  name  given  to  an  adherent  to  the 
andent  constitution  of  England  and  to  the  apoe- 
toiical  hierarehy ; the  title  now  assumed  by  the 
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TORYISM— TOUCH. 


It  part/  u etm»ervoti$t,  Tory  wm  a word  of  rv- 

• prooch  applied  b/  the  coantr/  to  the  court  part/ 

I m the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  these 
I in  return  calling  the  countiy  part/  104^,— see 

Whig.  In  the  American  Revolalknif  those  who 
oppo^  the  war  and  fsToored  the  chums  of  Great 
Uritain  were  at/led  torie», 

Toktism,  toWizm,  a.  The  principles  of  the  Tories. 
Tosb,  toM,  0.  a.  (from  tlie  root  Tease.)  To  tease 
wool— Obsolete  or  locsL 

Toss,  toe,  r.  a.  ((oesaa,  Welsh.)  To  throw  with  the 
hand;  partictdarl/,  to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the 
! hand  upward,  or  to  throw  upward ; to  throw  with 
I Tioleuce;  to  lift  or  throw  op  with  sodden  or  riolent 
I motion,  as  to  tost  the  head ; to  cause  to  rise  and  fall, 

* as,  to  be  totted  on  the  waves ; to  move  one  wa/  and 

'i  the  other;  to  agitate;  to  make  restless;  to  keep 
I In  pla/ ; to  tumble  over ; — r.  n.  to  fling;  to  roll 
' and  tumble ; to  writhe ; to  be  in  violent  commo- 

i tion ; to  be  tossed.  To  tots  tip,  to  throw  a coin 

I into  the  air  tud  wager  on  what  side  it  will  fall ; — 

I t.  a throwing  upward  or  with  a jerk ; the  act  of 

j tearing ; a throwing  up  of  the  head ; a particular 

! manner  of  nusing  the  bead  with  a jerlL  Tott- 

\ onglmg^  fishing  with  a worm  and  witbont  a float, 

I ^ drawing  the  bait  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 

I ToM'pot,  a toper;  one  habitoall/  given  to  strong 

drink. 

! ToaaiD,  tost  Fret  and  juut  part  of  to  U>tt{ 

I aometimea  written  totU 
I la  a troobled  sea  of  paasknt 

: Tossbx.,  tos'sei,  s;  A different  ortbograph/ of  Tassel, 
j —which  see. 

I Tosbbr,  toe'stxr,  s.  One  who  tosses. 

1 Tomiko,  tos'riog,  a.  The  act  of  throwing  upward ; 

I a rising  axMl  fkUing  sudden)/ ; a rolling  and  tnm- 
1 bling. 

I Toer.— See  Tossed. 

' Total,  to'tal,  a.  (French;  Mafit,  Lat)  Whole; 

I fill! : oompl^ ; not  divi^ ; — a.  the  whole ; the 
i whole  som  or  amount 

^ Totally,  to'tal-le,  ad.  WhoU/;  entirel/;  fblfys 
I oorople^/. 

! ToTALWBsa,  to'tal'iMa,  a.  Entireness. 

I Totamub,  to-ta'cna,  s.  The  Green-shank,  a genus 
I of  birds  s Famil/,  Soolopaddw. 
j Tots,  tote,  v.  a.  (a  word  used  In  slave-holding  conn- 
and  aaid  to  hare  been  iutroduoed  b/  the 
blacl^)  To  earr/  or  bear. 

Totiies,  truA'nr.  A contracted  fonn  of  At  odur. 

' Totiduc  Vssbis,  totVdem  verTiis,  (Latin.)  In 
i so  man/  words ; in  the  vei/  words. 

Tonsa  Qcotibs,  to'te-es  kwo'te-ea,  (Latia)  In 
Law,  so  oReo  as  a thing  shall  happen. 
TonrALMATsa,  tot-e-pal'ma/ta,  s.  A name  g^ven 
to  a group  of  birds,  whose  bind  toe  is  united  to- 
gether with  the  othen  in  a united  membrane.  It 
inclndea  the  pelicans,  boobies,  frigate  birds,  dec. 
Tottbb,  tot'tor,  V.  a.  (perhaps  allied  to  Titter.) 
To  shriee  so  as  to  thruten  a fall;  to  vacillate; 
to  reel 

Tottbbt,  tot'ter-e,  \ a.  Shaking  ; onstead/. — 
Tottt,  tot'e,  / Vulgar. 

Toccak,  towicao,  s.  A biH  of  the  genus  Ram- 
phaatoa.  In  Astronom/,  the  American  Goose,  one 
of  the  modem  cooatellalions  in  the  sonthem  hem- 
isphere. 

Touch,  tutsh,  s.  a.  (kmchtr,  Ft.  toticAofi,  Armor.) 
To  come  in  contact  with;  to  bit  or  strike  agriost; 
to  perceive  b/  the  mom  of  feeling ; to  oooie  U ; 


TOUCHABLE— TOUCHINESS. 


1 


to  reach ; to  attain  to ; to  tr/,  as  gold  with  a stone ; 
to  rvlate  to  or  ooncem ; ! I 

This  quarrel  lomehetk  none  but  tw  alone; 

Betwtat  oureetree  let  os  dedde  it  then.--4Aials. 


to  handle  slight!/ ; to  meddle  with ; to  affect ; 

What  of  aweet 

Hath  fcweHerf  mg  eeaee,  flat  eeems  to  this. — StiUem. 
to  move ; to  soften ; to  melt,  as  to  touch  the  feci-  i 
mgs;  to  mark  or  delineate  riig)itl/;it>  infect,  as  | 
to  be  tovched  with  a pestilent  disease ; to  make  ‘ 
an  impression  on ; to  strike,  ss  a musical  instru-  i 
ment ; to  Influence  hj  impulse ; to  treat  slight)/,  I 
as,  he  bare!/  tonehed  on  the  subject;  to  afllict 
or  distress.  To  touch  «/>,  to  repair ; to  improve 
b/  slight  touches  or  emendatlona.  To  touch  At 
vind^  to  keep  as  tiesr  the  wind  as  possible ; — e.  n.  | 
to  be  in  oontset  with;  to  fasten  on,  or  to  take  , 
effect  on;  to  treat  of  slight)/  in  discourse.  To  | 
touch  of,  to  come  or  go  to,  without  sta/.  To  touch  . 
on  or  upon,  to  mention  slight!/;  to  touch  at—  I 
(little  u^  in  thu  sense) ; — t.  contact ; the  hit-  [ 
ting  of  two  bodies ; the  sense  of  feeling,  one  of  the 
five  srnies ; the  act  of  touching ; the  state  of  be-  ‘ 
bg  touched ; eaaminatioo  b/  a stone,  as  gold  or  . 
rilver  b the  mint ; test ; that  b/  which  ao/thiug  { 
is  examined ; proof ; tried  qualities ; 

Come  m/  sweet  wife,  m/  dearest  mother,  and 
Ifjr  frieoda  of  noble  IomA  f when  1 am  forth. 


Bid  me  (hrewcU  eod  smUe.<— oheAe.  ^ I 

rin|^  act  of  a peodl  on  a picture  ; feature ; Tinea-  1 1 
ment ; act  of  the  hand  on  a musical  bstniinent ; | , 
power  of  exdtbg  the  affecdona;  aomethbg  of  j' 
passion  or  affsciioa ; I 

He  loves  us  not; 

He  wants  the  natural  loudh— Aula. 


particular  application  of  an/thbg  to  a person ; a 
stroke,  as,  a touch  of  railler/ ; animadverrion ; 
oenaure ; reproof ; exact  perfarmance  of  agrsetnent 
— (obeolete  b this  sense) ; 


He  was  not  to  expect  that  such  a perfldkma  ereature  ; 
should  keep  teueh  wrlth  him.— X,’ Atramps.  ; 

a small  qoantit/  btermixed ; a bint ; snggestion ; | 
alight  notice ; a cant  word  for  a slight  easa/.  In  | 
Mnric,  the  resistaooe  of  the  ke/a  of  an  instrument 
to  the  fingen : an  organ  is  said  to  have  a good 
touch  or  stop  when  the  ke/a  cluse  weU.  In  Sbip- 
buildbg,  UMteh  is  tha  beradest  part  of  a plank 
worked  top  and  butt ; or  the  middle  of  a plank 
worked  anchor-ataok  fasbon ; also,  the  angles  of  . 
the  stern  timbers  at  the  counters.  Touch~hoUf  ' 
the  bole  through  which  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  powder  of  a gun.  Toueh-mt’itot^  one  of  the  , 
names  of  plants  of  the  genua  Impatient,  so  called 
frmn  the  elastid^  of  the  capsnk^  In  Aaaa/ing,  ' 
touch  netdlet,  amall  bars  conaistbg  of  gold  and  ; 
rilver  aUo/ed  with  various  definite  proportions  of  ' 
copper,  u^  b/  aasa/ere  to  judge — b/  comparing  | 
thm  e^ur  and  streak  upon  a piece  of  hard  black  | 
stone,  soeb  as  basalt,  with  that  of  allo/s  of  the  j 
proeioas  metals — of  tbs  reUtive  quantit/  of  gold 
or  silver  b tbe  latter.  Toueh-ttonty  a rariet/  of  ; 
extreme)/  compact  rilkeous  schist,  almost  as  close 
as  flint,  used  for  sscertabing  the  purit/  of  gold  , 
mid  silver  b/  tbe  streak  improned  on  tbe  stone  b/ 
the  article  tried.  Touch-wood,  deca/ed  wood,  used  i 
as  a match  for  taking  fire  from  a spark.  | 

Tocchablb,  tutah'a-bl,  a.  That  ma/  be  touched ; 
tangible. 

ToucuxLT,tutshVle,aii.  With  irritation;  peevish]/.  ' 
ToucDiirBM,  tutshe-nes,  a.  PcerishDcss;  irrita-  ' 
I bilit/ ; irascibilit/.  i 

eol 
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TOUCHIUO— TOURKIQUET. 


Tocchivo,  toUblog,  part  a.  Affectinf^ ; moring ; 
pfttbetic ; — «.  tooch ; tb«  mom  of  feeling. 

Toucriholy,  totahlng-le,  act  In  s nunner  to 
I more  the  paaeione ; feelingly, 

t Touchy,  tntah'e,  a.  Peeriah ; initahle ; baadble ; 

I apt  to  take  fire. 

Tough,  tnf,  o.  (coA,  Sax.)  Having  the  quality  of 
flexibility  witboot  brittleocaa;  yieldmg  to  force 
without  betaking;  finn ; atnmg ; not  eanly  broken ; 
abletoeudure  hardabipa;  not eaaily  separated ; Tta> 
oona;  cUumnyi  tenadoua;  ropy;  stiff;  not  flexible. 

Tocohkk,  tof 'fo,  9.  a.  To  make  tough  \-^-9.  a.  to 
grow  tough. 

TocoifLY,  tufle,  ad.  In  a tough  manner. 

ToDoniTBaA,  tnf 'nea,  a.  The  quality  of  being  tough. 

Toulicu,  tit-liab'e-a,  a.  (foafici,  the  name  in 
Guiana.)  A genua  of  planta,  nativea  of  Gniana : 
Order,  &{^daoec. 

Toupks,  td>pe',1  a.  from  ioajfk^  a tuft,  Fr.) 

Touyst,  td-pa',/  A little  tuft ; a curl  or  artifldal 
lode  of  hair. 

Tour,  toor,  a.  (French,  a tun.)  literally,  a going 
round — benoe,  a jonmey  in  a cucoit ; naed  by 
Milton  for  a high  circular  flight ; 

Tha  Mrd  of  Jove  atooped  from  hia  airy  Imr, 

Two  Mrda  of  gajroat  puune  before  him  drove, 
a turn,  aa  a tour  of  duty,  a military  use  of  tha  word. 

Touracco,  too"rak-ko,  a.  A bird  of  the  genua 
Corytbaix,  nativoa  of  Africa. 

Tourbiluor,  toor-Ul'yun,  a (foor&iflbii,  a whirl- 
wind, Fr.)  An  orauDcntal  firework,  peculiar  for 
tnming  ronnd  when  in  the  air,  ao  aa  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a acroU  of  fire. 

Tourist,  toorlat,  a One  who  makea  a tour,  or 
performa  a journey  in  a cireoii. 

Tourmaunb,  too/ma-Un,  a (probably  a corruptioa 
of  Ummamaly  a name  pven  to  thia  atone  in  Ceylon.) 
A mineral  wtoally  of  a black,  dark-green,  or  brown 
colour  { it  ooourt  both  in  aemkryataline  priams  of 
irregular  form  and  deeply  atrUted  on  the  aurfaoe, 
and  in  priama  of  aix  or  more  aldea,  varioualy  ter- 
minated, the  two  terminations  boiog  gwiersUy  die- 
thttilar.  Composition  of  a specimen  from  D^n- 
ahire — soda,  2.09 ; sUica,  85.20 ; alumina,  35.50 ; 
oxide  of  iron,  17.86 ; oxide  of  manganeee,  0.43 ; 
boradc  add,  4.1 1 ; magneeia,  0.70 1 Ume,  0.55  i 
•p.  gr.  8.0  to  8.2 } hardneas  = 7.0  to  7.5. 

I Tourk,  tom,  a In  Law,  tho  turn  or  circuit  an- 

I dently  ma^  thrice  every  year  by  the  sheriff,  for 

I the  purpose  of  hdding  in  eseb  hundred  the  grest 

I court  leH  of  the  county. 

I Tourkax rht,  toor'na-ment,  or  tar'na-ment,  a.  (from 

I fosmer,  to  tun,  Fr.)  A nulitsiy  mock  encounter, 
as  practisad  in  the  middle  ages ; a tilt ; a jouat ; 

I used  by  Milton  simply  for  enoountor. 

; With  cruel  loMrfKHMil  the  aquodrona  join! 

Tourkrtortui,  tdr-no-&wr'abo>a,  a.  (named  by 
liniunia  in  nwmoiy  of  Joeoph  Pitton  de  Toume- 
fort,  the  famous  author  of  an  elegant  botanical 
arrangement,  under  the  title  of  Institutionee  Kei 
Herbsriae,  in  1694  and  1700.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Boraginacem. 

Tourkrt,  toor'no,  or  tny'ne,  a.  The  aame  as  Tour- 
nament ; — 0.  ft.  to  tilt  in  the  lista. 

Tourxiqurt,  tur'oe-ket,  a.  (French.)  In  Sargeiy, 
a bandage  which  may  be  tightened  to  any  extent 
by  means  of  a screw,  ao  aa  to  exert  pressure 
upon  s cushion,  and  compress  the  arterial  tranks  to 
which  it  ia  applied : it  is  chiefly  need  to  prevent 
hemorrhage  in  operationa  of  amputation. 


TOUBQUOIS-TOWER. 


Toubquoir,  turliwoya,  a,  A mineral  which  1ms 
hitherto  been  foxmd  only  in  Peraia : colour  a pe-  , 
gnlijr  bluiah-green,  very  pleasant  to  the  eye ; fnic-  ; 
tore  small  condundal,  sometimn  splintery,  some-  ' 
times  ooeren ; lustre  dull,  or  merely  gUminering ; j 
opaque,  sometimes  though  rarely  truialncent  on 
the  ed^ ; rather  softer  than  quaita.  (Tomposi-  i 
tion-^^amlna,  44.50 ; pboephorio  add,  80.90 ; i 
oxide  of  copper,  8.75;  pratoxide  of  iron,  1.80;  | 
water,  19.00 : ap.  gr.  2.^96  to  3.25.  i 

Tourrettia,  toor-ret'ahe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Matc  | 
Antoine  Gland  la  Touirette,  a oorre^ndent  of  J.  . 
J.  Rousseau.)  A genua  of  plants  t Order,  Scro-  * 
pholariaceaB. 

Toubr,  tows,  V,  A.  (stmam,  to  pull,  Germ.)  To  i 
pull ; to  haul ; to  drag ; to  tear ; ; 

Take  him  henee ; to  (he  rack  with  him : 

We'll  UtuM  him  joint  by  Joint,  I 

But  we  will  know  hia  purpose.  Skak»,  | 

«.  to  tear  or  rave  about.  ) 

She,  Btruf^gUng  still  with  thnee  | 

That  'gainst  her  rising  pain  tbelr  utmost  strength  op-  t 

t 

Starts,  toeeee,  tnmbks,  strikes,  turns,  towes,  spuroa,  and 
■pnwla, 

Casting  with  (tarious  Umbs  her  boMara  to  the  wans.—  ; 

Dragta^ 

Tousle,  tow^tl,  a.  (the  dim.  of  lowae.)  To  pull  . 
or  bad  about  Thia  word,  pronoono^  too'^  ia  | 
in  oommou  use  in  Scotland.  1 

Tout,  towt,  v.  n.  To  ply  or  seek  fer  custoraera—  1 
(looaL) — See  Toot 

Tot  ARIA,  to-va're-a,  r (in  bononr  of  Simon  Tovario, 
a Spanish  phyaictan.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  , 
Capparidacem.  I 

Totomita,  to-vo-me'ta»  a.  {tooomitey  the  Caribbean  | 
name  of  T.  Onianenaia,)  A genus  of  plants  t Or-  ' 
der,  Cloaiaceae.  j 

Tow,  tow,  o.  a.  (tac^as,  Sax.  fower,  Fr.  to  puR.) 

To  drag  akiug  or  through  water  by  aomctbhig  at-  [ 
tacbed  to  the  vessel ; — a.  (Saxon,)  the  coarse  and  : 
broken  part  of  hemp,  or  flax,  separated  from  the  | 
finer  by  the  hatcbel  or  swingle.  Tow-boat  \ 
a boat  which  is  towed  or  drawn  by  a tow-line.  | 
Tow-Hmoj  a line  or  chain  used  m towing.  Tow- 
/mM,  or  towing-path^  a path  used  by  men  or  horses  | 
that  tow  boats.  Taw-ropo,  any  ropa  naed  in  tow-  I 
ing  ships  or  boats. 

Towage,  tow'sje,  a.  (from  Tow,  the  verb.)  Tbs  i 
act  of  towing ; the  price  paid  for  towing.  \ 

Toward,  to'o^  1 (^exon ; to  and  mrmf) 
Towards,  to'ur^/  In  the  direction  to;  with 
direction  to,  in  a moral  eenae ; with  respect  to ; 
with  idesl  tendency  to ; near  to.  In  old  writers, 
the  two  parte  of  the  word  are  somedmea  aeparatMl,  ■ 
as,  to  Ood  mard^  in  which  use  to  ia  pronounced  as 
ui^; — ad.  nearly;  at  hand. 

Toward,  to'urd,  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn ; not  for- 
ward ; apt,  aa  a toward  youth. 

Towardlikbss,  to'nrd-le-nes,  a.  (from  Towardly.)  ^ 
Readtneaa  to  do  or  learn ; aptness ; docility. 
Towardly,  to'urd-lc,  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn; 

apt ; docile ; tractable ; compliant  with  duty. 
Towardrbss,  to'urd-nea,  a.  Docility;  towardli-  j 
nesa.  ' 

Towi^  tow'el,  a.  (touailU,  Fr.)  A cloth  used  (or  j I 
wiping  the  hands,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  ^ ^ 
Toweling,  tow'el-ing,  a.  Cloth  for  toweb.  n 

Tower,  to^ur,  a.  (for,  Sax.  and  Ir.  four,  Fr.  and  I 
Armor.)  A high  building:  e building  raised 
aboTS  the  main  edifice ; a fcrtrees ; a dtadel ; 


Di';il:.:ed 


TOWEBEU  -TOXOCABPUS. 


lodicroQftlr,  a high  h«ad-drcss ; 6gDntivelj,  high 
flight ; eleration  ; — r.  «.  to  rioe  and  fljr  high  ; to 
be  In  Fortification,  totoer-battion^  a email 


TOXODON— TBACE. 


karpot,  a fhiit,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  arched 
fullicke.)  A geniu  of  plants,  oatirea  o£  the  East  i 
Indies  : Family,  Aactepiadaoes.  I 


tower  in  the  form  of  a bastion,  with  rooms  or  Toxoi>on,  tokso-don,  *.  (toxoa,  a bow,  and  odhat, 


eoUa  underneath  for  men  and  guns.  Tover  q/* 
I London,  a dtadel  containing  an  anenal  *,  also  a 
pabce  in  which  the  kings  of  England  sometimes 
j lodged.  AMUKf-lo«er«,— see  under  Bound.  Tower^ 

I mustard,  the  eommon  name  of  plants  of  the  genua 
Tonitea. 

Towbh£D,  tow'nrd,  & Adorned  or  defended  I7 
* towers. 

Towsaiiro,  tow^ur-ing,  a.  Very  high  ; elevated. 

[ T«>wxbt,  tow'or-c,  o.  Towered ; having  towers. 

I To  WIT,  too  wit.  To  know , namely. 


a tooth,  Gr.  from  the  curvature  of  the  teeth.)  A 
name  given  bj  Prof.  Owen,  for  an  extinct  genoa 
founded  on  Toxodon  Platensia,  a gigantic  mammi-  I 
ferous  animal  referrible  to  the  order  Psch^dennata, 
but  partaking  likewiae  of  the  nature  of  the  Roden tia, 
Edentata,  and  herbivoroua  Cetacett.  The  remaina 
of  thia  creature  were  found  by  Dr.  Darwin  at 
Bahia  Blanca,  00  the  eaat  coast  of  America. 

Toxophilitb,  tox-ofVlite,  a.  (taxon,  a bow  or  an 
arrow,  and  phUos,  a lover,  Gr.)  A lover  of  the 
bow ; an  archer ; a lover  of  archery. 


Town,  town,  a.  (tun,  Sax.)  Originally,  a walled  or  Toxophora,  toka^'o-ra,  a.  (toxow,  a bow,  and 


fortified  place;  any  collection  of  bouses  larger 
than  a village ; ape<^lj,  a number  of  bouses  not 


pkorto,  1 cany,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Dipterous  in- 
sects: Family,  Tanysoma. 


having  been  the  see  of  a bishop,  but  to  which  be-  Toxostoma,  toks^M'to-ma,  t.  (toeeon,  a how,  and 


longs  a regular  market;  the  inbabitanU  of  a town ; 
the  town  in  which  one  livee;  distinctively,  the 
metropolis,  or  the  people  In  it ; and  more  particu- 
larlj,  the  court  end  of  London,  or  the  people  who 


stoma,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A name  given  by  Wagler 
for  a geaos  of  Thrushes. 

ToxoTiB,  tcAsWe,  «.  pfu.  (Greek.)  lo  Gredc 
Military  History,  bowmen. 


originate  and  give  currency  to  the  fashions,  taste,  Toxotbb,  toks>o'tis,  s.  (Gre^  an  archer.)  A 


j I and  opinione  the  day ; in  popular  language  in  genus  of  fishes : Family,  Chastodonide. 

America,  a township ; the  whole  territory  withm  Toxotus,  toks'o-tos,  s.  {k>xotes,  an  archer,  Gr.)  A 
i certain  Umits.  romi-cfark,  an  officer  who  keeps  genot  ^Coleoptetous  insects:  Femyy,Loogiooniee. 

' the  records  of  a town,  and  enters  all  ita  ofllcial  Tot,  toy,  s.  tire,  ornament,  Dut^  ?)  A play- 

proceediogs.  7oim-cr»er,  a public  crier : oae  who  thing ; a ^nble ; a trifling  thing  valued  for  ha 

I makes  proeUmation.  Tow$s-kaU,  a hall  in  which  look  only ; matter  of  no  importance  ; folly ; 

j Cbe  aflairs  of  a town  are  transacted.  Toum-kouse,  trifling  practice;  play;  sport;  amwoua  daliianca; 

I ' the  bouse  In  which  the  public  buriness  of  a town  80  said  be,  and  forbore  not  glanee  or 

I i ia  traosBcted  by  the  inhslmtants  in  lej^  meeting ; amorous  intent— JftKon. 

I n boose  in  town,  In  opposition  to  one  in  the  conn-  odd  er  tUly  tale ; 

lj  try.  Toumsmasi,  an  inhabitant  of  a place;  one  1 never  may  belleva 

I I of  the  same  town  with  another ; in  New  England,  T^eae  antic  fablee,  nor  tbese  folry  tofs^—Skaks, 

' an  officer  of  tha  town  who  asaisU  in  managing  the  aligbtrepresenUtion,a8,theteyof  novelty;  wild  or 

* town's  affaira.  roara-toZf’,  the  coaunon  talk  of  oddeonoeit;— p.ii.(Ufser,Dan.td/ro,Swed.tosU7, 

' a place,  or  the  eubject  of  common  cooveraation.  to  dally.)  to  dally  amonmsly  : to  t^ ; to  {day; 

! Town-top,  a large  top : formerly  there  was  one  — u. «.  to  treat  foolishly— <of  rare  oocanrence  in 

kept  in  every  town  for  the  peasants  to  whip  in  this  sense.)  To^-mas^  one  who  deals  in  toys. 

I cold  weather  when  they  could  not  work.  To^-sktp,  a shop  where  toys  ere  add. 

Dances  like  a town  tap.  Fktcksr.  Totrr,  loy'nr,  s.  One  who  toys;  one  who  b foil 

Towkisr,  townlsh,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  iohabi-  of  trifling  tricks. 

‘ ■ tanU  of  a town ; like  the  town.  Totfui^  toy'fol,  a.  Pull  of  trifling  pUy. 

j'  TowNLBsa,  tewuTes,  a.  Having  no  town.  Totish,  to^h,  a.  Trifling;  wanton. 

j|  Towrship,  tosm'ship,  s.  The  district  or  tenitoiy  ToTMHirBsa,  toylsh-nee,  s.  Disposition  to  dalli^ 

?j  of  a town.  ^ ance  or  trifling. 

' , Towsrb,  tow  sur,  s.  (from  Tooso.)  The  name  of  a Tou,  lose,  r.  a.  Te  pull  by  videoce  or  importun- 
•!  ^ Ity.-eee  to  tmm. 

I Toxical,  tokse-kal,  a (toxitoa,  poison,  Gr.)  Pd-  Think's*  thou,  for  that  1 Inrimmta  or  to.,  ftom  thee 
eoDous.  thy  bu^aeas,  1 am  tbarslofe  ne  eouruer.— dSUte. 

' Toxico^iOAL,toks-e-ko>ky'e-kal,a.  Pertaining  Toxzia,  toa'se-a,  a (in  honour  of  Bruno  Toxri, 

1!  to  toxicology.  F.R&)  A genus  of  Uerbaomos  plants:  Order, 

. Toxicoobmdrov,  toka-e-ko-den'dron,  a The  spe-  Orobaaehacess. 

ciflo  name  of  the  common  poison  tree,  or  poison  Tradarlb,  tra>ha're-a,  a In  Arcfadology,  little  | 
j|  oak,  Rhus  toxicodsodroo,  a ahmb  creejnng  oa  boats,  so  called  from  their  bebg  made  oat  of  angle  j 


proceedioga  Toim-crier,  a public  crier : one  who 
makes  proeUmation.  Town-kail,  a hall  in  wbkh 
Cbe  aflairs  of  a town  are  transacted.  Town-koutt, 
the  bouse  In  which  the  public  badness  of  a town 
is  traosBcted  by  the  inhsMtants  in  legal  meeting ; 
a bonee  in  town,  in  opposition  to  one  in  the  coun- 
try. Towmmasi,  an  inhabitant  of  a place;  one 
of  the  seme  town  with  another ; in  New  England, 
an  officer  of  the  town  who  assists  in  managing  the 
town's  affaira  Town^talt^  the  oommon  talk  of 
a place,  or  the  subject  of  oMmnon  conversation. 
Town-top,  a large  top:  formerly  there  was  one 
kept  in  every  town  the  pMsants  to  whip  in 
odd  weather  when  they  could  not  work. 

Daooes  Uke  a lap,-  - Fktdwr. 

Towkisr,  townlsh,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  iohabi- 
tante  of  a town ; like  the  town. 

TowNLBsa,  Uwnles,  a Having  no  town. 


walls  or  treea 


beams  or  pieces  of  timber.— Coieed 


Toxigolooicallt,  toks>e-ko-m'e-kal-le,  odl.  In  Trabra,  tral>e>a,  a In  Boman  Antiqui^,  the  robe 
a toxicological  manner.  ^ used  at  first  by  ^e  kinga,  and  s/Urwards  by  the 

Toxicoloout,  toks-e-kd'o*jiit,  a Oae  who  tnats  consuls  and  aogura 
of  pdaona  Trabkatiom,  tra-be^a'shun,  a (from  frudes,  a beam, 

ToxicoLOor,  tokS'S-kd'o-jeja  (toxiton,  pertaining  lat.)  In  Arebiteetore,  the  same  as  cntifolature, 
to  an  arrow,  and  as  arrows  were  frequently  poi-  —which  tea 


aoned— he^  a poison,  Md  logos,  a disooune,  Tbabs,  traba  a (Latin.)  In  Architecture,  a wall- 


Qr.)  A discoune  or  treatise  on  poisona 
Toxicuir,  toks'e-kum,  a (Latin.)  Poison. 
Toxicua,  toks'e-kna,  a.  (ioxikot,  a bow.  Gr.)  A 


plate,  or  boricontal  piece  of  timber  lying  on  a wall, 
for  the  reception  of  the  ends  of  the  timbers  of  e 
floor  or  roof. 


genus  of  Coleoptcrew*  insects:  Family,  Mclaaoma  Tracb,  trase,  a (French;  froodo,  Ital.  touo,  Span. 


ToxocARPua,  tukA’O-kdr'pus,  a {toxom,  a bow,  and 


IrocfKi,  Let.)  A mark  left  by  anything  on  pass- 

M6 


I in^;  rfmiiins;  • mark,  impression,  or  risible  ap> 
peannee  of  anvthin^  lef^,  when  the  thing  itself  no 
lunger  eai»ts;  Fr.)  one  of  the  strapfs 

^ chains,  or  ropes  attached  to  a harness,  bj  which 
a carriage  or  strigb  is  drawn  b/  horses; — r.  a. 
(<ro<?er,  Fr.  tra«ci/r«,  Span,  tractn,  from  tmMoy  I 
draw,  LaU)  to  mark  out;  to  draw  or  delineate 
I with  marks,  aa  with  a peadi ; to  follow  bj  some 
' mark  or  imprint  that  has  beeii  left  bj  something 
that  has  preceded  ; to  follow  bj  footst«{ie  or  tracts ; 
to  follow  with  exactness ; to  walk  orer. 

We  do  irae*  this  allej  up  and  ilovn. — Sknk* 
i Traceable,  tra'sa-bl,  o.  Tliat  maj  be  tracf^ 

: Traceadleerrs,  UaWbl-Det,  s.  The  state  of 
I being  traceable. 

- Traokablt,  traWble,  odl  In  a traceable  ma&ner 

Tracer,  tra'sor,  s.  One  who  tracee. 

Trackry,  tra'ser>e,  t.  OmamenUl  stonework,  the 

ramified  stonewoi^  In  the  apper  part  of  Gothic 
windows,  connecting  the  mulllons  with  the  frame. 

Trachea,  tra'ke-a,  s.  (low  Latin,  fitim  tracAys, 
rough.  Or.  in  reference  to  the  inemalitj  of  ita 
cartilages.)  The  windpipe;  a cartuaginona  and 
|,  membranous  tube  throogh  which  tbs  air  pMses 
< into  and  oat  cf  the  lungs. 

Tracrejc,  tra1ce-e,  t.pAt.  In  Botany,  what  are  now 
called  spiral  Teasels:  thoj  received  thst  name  lu 
consequence  of  their  being  ronnidered  the  respira- 
tory vessels  of  plants.  In  Zoology,  the  minute 
tubes,  which,  commencing  on  the  exterior,  by  tho 
orifices  termed  stigmsta,  are  destined  to  convey  air 
into  the  interior  of  the  bodies  of  ioseeta,  and  otben 
of  the  articolata. 

Tracheal,  tra-ke'al,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbs  trachea 
or  windpipe,  aa.  the  tmcMeai  artery. 

TRACIIEAR1.B,  trak-«-a're-e,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Gorier  to  hia  second  order  of  the  clsoi  Arachnides, 
which  differ  from  the  Pulmonarue  in  their  organs 
of  respiration,  consisting  of  radiated  or  ramified 
trache*!,  tliat  only  receive  air  through  two  stig- 
mata, in  the  absence  of  an  organ  of  cirrolatioD,  and 
in  tJje  nunber  of  tbdr  eyes,  which  is  but  from 
two  to  fuor. 

; TRACiiEina,*  tra-ki'tis,  s.  In  Pathology,  inflam- 

Traciutib,  i mation  of  the  trachva. 

Traciiklagea,  tra-ke-Ug'ra,  a (traekelot^  the 
j neck,  and  opro,  seisure,  Gr.)  lu  Pathology, 

I gonty  or  rheumatic  pain  in  the  nech. 

I Traciuliax,  tra»ke1s  an,  a Pertaining  to  tho 
neck : cervical. 

, Tracublihes,  tra-keKe-dis,  s.  (IracAps,  rough,  Gr.) 

) The  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  bis  fourth  family 
of  HeteroDuiDous  Coleoptera,  oomprebending  such 
genera  aa  have  the  be^  more  or  less  triangular 
or  pedicled,  and  cannot  be  retracted.  The  body  is 
shori  and  soft,  with  smooth  flexible  elytra  and 
I maxillc,  which  are  not  booked. 

Trachklipop,  tra-kel'e-pod,  a An  ainmsl  of  tho 
I order  Trachelipoda 

Trachelipodoi  8,  tra-ke-Hp'o-dus,  0.  Haring  the 
I fuot  united  with  the  ueck,  as  in  the  Trachelipoda 

Trachelipoda,  tra-kel-op'o-da,  §.  {irttchelot^  the 
I neck,  and  ;wtw,  the  foot,  Gr.)  The  third  order  of 
I &Ii>llusca  in  the  arrangement  of  Lamarck,  compre- 

- landing  Hueh  genera  as  have  the  body  spinlly 
I oonvolved.  mid  wliich  always  Inhabit  a spiral  shell ; 

the  fool  la  fw,  and  attached  to  the  nnk.  They 
; are  mniivuruus  or  herbivorous;  the  former  have  a 
rvAj'iratory  siphon. 

T«  »ri'KLii’Sf,  tra-kele-om,  a (pyteheios,  the  neck, 
oeu 


Gr.  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  tbs 
trachea  ) Throat-wort,  a genus  of  plants : Order, 
Csmpanulsceie. 

Trachelophtma,  tra-ke-lofVma,  a (tracMelot, 
the  neck,  and  /Mlymo,  a swelling,  Gr.)  lu  Patho- 
logy,  swelling  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 
Traciiblos,  tra'ke-los,  a (GrodL)  The  neck— 
hence,  in  Anatomy,  Traeheio^mtutoideiu,  a muscle 
aristag  from  the  trmnsverM  processes  of  the  four 
last  cervical,  and  sometimea  of  the  first  doraal 
vertebna,  and  inserted  into  the  masti^  prooeae 
of  the  temporal  bone : it  draws  the  bead  beckward, 
or  obliqndy.  7V«icAelb>sco/relar,  applied  to  esr- 
tain  veins,  whkh  arise  near  the  neck  and  shoulder, 
and  contribute  to  form  the  external  jngular  vein. 
TRACHEBCurMA,  tra-kcolce-aa,  a A tissue  eocn- 
poeed  of  traeliec. 

Teachbocele,  tra-ke-o-se'ki,  a (irodleM,  the 
tradiea,  and  hde,  tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology, 
a tamo  or  opon  tiM  trachea ; eulargeinent  of  the  t 
thyroid  gla^  | 

TRACHBORBHAOtA,  tra-ke-OT-ra^o-a,  $ (troche!^  \ 
the  trachea,  and  rrgnymi^  1 burst  out,  Gr.)  ' 
Hnnonhage  sriring  from  tbs  opendoo  of  tra-  I 
cheotomy.  | 

I Tbacubotomt,  tra-ke-ot'o-me,  a (frocAeM,  the 
trachea,  and  toeie,  incimon,  Qr.)  In  Surgery,  the  ' 
operation  of  making  an  opening  into  the  trachea 
in  eases  of  threatei^  suffucatioo. 

TBACiitCKTiiva,  trak-ik'(Ais,  a (IracAys,  rough,  and 
iektkyt,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiabss : Family, 
Psreidv.  I 

Trachikibac,  trak-e-ni'ns,  a (froeWsws,  one  of  the  ' 
genera)  A subfamily  of  the  Soorpenidc,  fishes 
hsving  the  mouth  and  eyes  verticsl;  body  with  : 
compact  scales ; ventral  fin  before  the  peetoraL  [ 
Tracuibotds,  trak-e-no'tos,  s.  (trcid^  t'ongh,  I 
and  notos,  the  back,  Gr.)  A gams  of  fishes:  | 
Family,  Zddje.  | 

Trachinds,  trm-ki'nus,  s.  (tmcAys,  rough,  Gr.)  A ' 
genua  of  fishes : Type  of  the  subfamily  Tracliiulnie.  I 
Trachoma,  tra-ko'ma,  s.  (from  trocAys,  rough,  Gr.)  | 
In  Pathol^,  an  asperity  in  the  internal  superSces  j 
of  the  eyelid : its  effM^ts  are  a violent  ophthalmia, 
and  a severe  pain  as  ofren  as  the  eyelid  mo%m 
Traciiycepiialus,  truk-e-sef'a-lus,  a ((rncAys, 
rough,  and  kephale^  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  : 
fish^  belonging  to  the  Synanchins  or  H^;fiahea : 
Family,  Sourpa’iikba 

TRACHTObREB,  trak'e-dcT-es,  a A j^nus  of  Cole-  | 
opterons  insects : Family,  Cerambyddie. 
Trachydobaurus,  trak-e-do-ssw'rus,  a (irneAys,  * 
rough,  and  suwros,  a asurisn,  Gr.)  A genus  ol  ' 
Saurian  reptiles,  the  tail  of  which  is  broad  and  i 
depressed;  the  muxale  rounded,  and  the  scales 
haid  and  bony.  j 

TRAOHTLOBiVM,trak-«-lo'be-ain,a((racAy«,r^h,  | 

and  bbo*,  a pod,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Le^miiiuus  . 
plants : Suborder,  C«aalpuiier.  I 

Tbucuymbbe,  trok-e-me'ne,  a (trocAys,  rough,  and 
Ayiaefi,  a membrane,  Gr.  firom  the  rough  cliaiuieb 
of  the  fruit.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants: 
Subordex,  Orthospermie.  { 

Trachybotcs,  trak-e-no'tos,  s.  (fracAys,  rough,  . 
and  notoi,  the  back,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopter-  ] 
oils  insects : Family,  Phnpelide. 

Trachyptekiba^  tra-kip-tc-ri'ne,  s.  A subfamily 
of  the  Gymrietira  or  Riband  fishea,  distinguislied 
by  th«r  large  caudal  and  ventral  fina 
TRACHTrTBRJB,  tn-kip'ter-ia,  a ((mcAyr,  rough. 


TRACEABLE— TUAcatUUM.  TBACHELOPHVMA— TBACHYPTERIS. 


TRACHYSPEBMUM— TRACT.  TBACTABIUTY— TRiVDE. 

und  pttron,  a wing.  Or.)  A grims  of  6«ljrjt  bo-  j 
longing  to  the  auUfwmily  Trachypteriuir,  and  tribe 
' Gyinnetres,  or  Riband  &hes. 

1 rRACiiY&rEiiMUii,  trak-e-apcr'rnunj,  «. 

rough,  and  tptt'tne,  seed,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Um- 
belliterous  phints : Suborder,  Orthovpermie. 

fliACiiYSTiiyoN,  irak-e-ate'mon,  a rough, 

and  a/emoft,  a atumen,  Gr.)  A genua  of  planta : 
Order,  Boruginuceae. 

Timciitte,  tra'kite,  a (from  trachy^^  rough,  Gr.)  ^ 
A variety  of  lava  which  ia  oR«n  )>oq»hyntu',  and 
when  containing  hornblende  and  uugite,  paaacs 
into  the  varietiea  of  trap,  called  ba^dt,  greerudone, 
dulerite,  &c. 

TBACHYTELLA,trak-^(ena,a(frYtcAy/«j»,ro!ighnc!>.’*, 
Gr.  because  the  leavea,  which  have  a very  lOUgh 
surface,  arc  used  fur  {x<lU]iiug  wood  or  metal)  A 
genus  of  plants : OrCler,  Dilleniacxie. 

TRACiimc,  tni-kit'ik,  a.  Comptsed  of  trachyte  \ 
resembling  trachyte ; rough. 

Tkaci!«0,  tra'sing,  s.  Course,  track,  or  path. 

Those  ftioUtep*  and  trocingi  of  his  reading. — Pp.  BuU. 
7Vocwif/-/i<*ea  in  a ship  arc  thone  lines  which  pnaa 
through  a block  or  thimble,  and  used  to  h<nst  a 
thing.  Tmciny-insli'umetif.y  an  instrument  very 
similar  to  the  profile  instrument  or  sUonette, — see 
Silonette.  Traciny-ixtfter  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
first  is  transparent,  and  being  laid  over  (he  drnw- 
iiig,  the  druwiug  appears  through  it,  and  cunae- 
queotly  can  bo  traced:  the  second  Is  coluim’d  on 
one  side,  over  which  a slm-t  of  white  paper  is  laid, 
and  the  drawing  being  placed  above  tlua,  and  a 
hard  puint  passt^d  over  the  lines  of  it,  some  of  the 
colour  comes  off  and  leaves  comspumllng  liues  on 
the  white  paper  beneath. 

Track,  trak,  $.  (see  Trace.)  A mark  left  by  some- 
thing that  has  passed  along;  a mark  or  hnpretituon 
left  by  the  foot;  a road;  a beaten  path;  course, 
war,  as,  the  freicA  of  a comet r.  a.  to  follow  by 
the  A>ot5tepa  or  marks  left  in  the  way;  to  tow  or 
draw  a boat  iu  a canaL  Trad-road,  the  path 
along  a canal  on  which  the  horses  walk  in  drag- 
ging boats. 

1 Tkackaok,  trak  aje,  a.  A drawing  or  towing  of  a 
boat  on  a canal  or  ri^'er. 

! TracRI.RSs,  trak  108,  a.  Having  no  track ; marked 

i br  DO  footprints ; untrodden. 

'i  TitAOKSCOUT,  traks'kowt,  t.  {track,  and  tchuit,  a 
I boat,  Dutch.)  A boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the 

^ canals  of  Holland,  and  drawn  by  a or  bones. 

‘ Track-boat  is  tha  name  given  in  Scotland  to  such 

boats. 

Tract,  trakt,  a.  (Crocfitf,  Lat  froffo,  Ital.  Iro^  Fr.) 
Any  kind  of  extended  substance ; 

lluaven  hides  nothina  from  thy  view, 

Nor  the  deep  tract  of  h«U. — Hilton, 
a region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water  of  indefinite 
extent  a treatise ; a written  dis- 

oonne ; a small  book ; treatment ; expositiou — 
::  ^obsolete  in  this  sense); 

! The  «f*»«  of  every  thing 

' I Would,  by  a good  dUc»urser,  kiM  s^me  life 

ii  Which  actious  self  Was  toogtie  to. — SkaJtt. 

; track — (not  used  in  this  sense) ; 

The  wmry  sun  liM  made  a ^Iden  set. 

And  by  the  bright  fmri  of  hN  ficr>’  car. 

Qkvea  signal  of  a gwidlv  d*y  to-morrow. — Phako. 
continnitv  or  extension  of  any  thing  ; dnralioD ; 
Tnnr  tKwIifit  may  a(  Inst  turn  all  to  ipirit, 
Improved  by  troct  of  time,  and  wing’d  asoeud 
1 Ethereal  a»  air. — MtlUm. 

1 VOL.  n.  6 V 

—V.  a,  to  trace  out;  to  draw  oat-'(obeolcte  as  a i 
verb) ; 1 

Straight  can  be  him  rnTite,  and  bitter  rate  | 

As  Bbepheardra  cnrrn,  that  in  dark  eveningra  shade 
llath  tncud  forth  some  salvage  bcastics  trade.—  ! 

1 

anciently,  to  fmef,  was  also  irard  as  an  abbrevia-  1 
titm  of  rrtract  and  jirotracty  as,  to  tract  or  speak 
of  a thing  again. — HulocL  \ 

Tn  tract  the  lime.— Aaroe/.  | 

Tbactadility,  tnik-ta-bil'e-te,  a.  The  qnality  or 
state  of  being  tractuble  or  docile ; dewrUity  ; tract-  j 
ableness ; capability  nf  being  in.an.'iged.  1 

Tractable,  trak'ta-bl,  o.  (fmcfrt6t/«,  I*aU)  That 
may  be  easily  led,  taught,  or  managed  ; docile ; 
manageable ; governable ; palpable,  such  as  may  1 
be  handled. 

Tra(Tablenes»,  tnikt'a-bl-nea,  $.  The  st-ito  of 
Wing  tractable  or  manageable ; docility. 
Tractably,  trakt'a-ble,  atU  In  a tractable  man- 
ner; with  ready  ctunpliance;  g»»ntly. 

Tractate,  trukUte,  s.  (frarbtfus,  Lot.)  A tract; 

a treatise  ta  small  book-— (Ibaolcte. 

Tractatiom,  truk-ta’shun,  a.  {tractutio,  Lot.)  Dis- 
cussitm  of  a subject. 

A Ot  task  for  him,  tliat  intended  a full  trttdation  of  the 
point*  controverted.— iJp.  }/alL 
Tractile,  trak'tile,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out 
in  length ; ductile- 

TracTILITY,  trak-lile-tc,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
tractile;  ductility. 

Traction,  trakVhun,  s.  {iractus,  from  tmho,  I 
draw,  Lat.)  The  act  of  drawing,  or  state  of  Wing 
drawn  ; Attraction,  or  drawing  towards.  In  I'nic* 
tical  Mechanics,  the  amonnt  of  powtT  necesaary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  a carriage  on  a road,  of 
n bo.nt  on  a canal,  &c.  The  power  applied  is 
tenned  the  trncttvr  potrtr. 

Tractitu^L'S,  trak-lish'us,  o.  Treating  of;  hand- 
ling of. 

Tk  vt;T«vK,  trak'tiv,  fl.  Drswing;  having  capacity 
to  draw.  Trariice  potrer,  the  force  necessary  to 
drag  anything  along  a rtiad  or  other  surface,  over- 
coming the  friction  occorioned  by  the  transiL 
iRVCroH,  trak'lur,  a.  That  which  draws  or  U used 
for  drawing.  AfeUtUic  trtictora,  sinall  bars  of 
metal  which  were  stippose<l  to  |>o^sefts  oertuin 
magnetic  powers,  and  to  cure  painfal  afleclioiis 
and  tumours  by  being  drawn  over  the  part:  they 
have  now  deservedly  fallen  into  oblivion. 
Tractori.s,  trak-to're>e,  a.  Among  the  Romans, 
a sort  of  passports  granted  by  the  emperora,  en- 
titling their  Warers  to  the  pnblic  poet,  and  to 
maintenance  at  the  expense  of  government  during 
the  journey. 

Tractory,  Irak'tnr-e,  \ s.  In  the  Geometry  of 
Traotiux,  trak'triks,  / curve  llne^  a carve  char- 
acterised by  this  properly,  that  the  tangvnt  is 
always  equal  to  a given  Hne : the  evolute  of  the 
curve  is  the  common  catenary. 

Trade,  trade,  a.  (fralo,  froArr,  to  trade,  Span,  and 
I'ort.  tratCy  traiier,  Fr.  tratta,  traiiart,  lUl.  to 
handle,  to  trade.)  The  act  or  buaioess  of  exchang- 
ing commodities  by  barter,  or  the  bnidDeas  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  fpr  money ; the  business  which  a 
]>ersnn  has  learned,  and  which  be  carries  on  for  pro- 
eiiring  subeistenoe  or  profit : ocenpation;  particu- 
larly, tiiecbsmcal  amployment,  distinguish^  fretn 
the  liberal  and  learned  professions ; boldness  pursued ; 
Hunting  tbeir  sport,  and  plucul’ring  wsi  tbelr  trod*.— 

flrydrH 
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instnunento  of  anj  ooaipation ; 

Th*  #h<‘i>lierd  bean 

Itif  1ioas«  and  tirmscbnld  ^mla,  hia  irxide  of  war, 

Ula  bww  and  quiver,  and  bit  truaty  cur^Zh-yd^ 

men  engaged  in  the  aamo  occupation  collectively, 
an,  the  n^latiotm  of  the  bookacUinc  tradf; — r.  «. 
to  barter,  buy,  or  sell ; to  traffic ; to  carry  on  com- 
merce aa  a busineas ; to  act  merely  for  money ; - 
How  did  you  darn 

To  trad*  and  traffic  with  MacbuUif — SKai*. 
to  have  a trade-wind. 

I They  on  Ibe  trwiini;  flood  ply  tow’rd  the  pole.— Jfi'hon. 

I To  trade  U aaed  as  an  active  verb  in  the  following  ■ 
I passage:—  • | 

! They  were  thy  merchants:  they  tradfd  the  persons  of 
men  and  reaschi  of  brass  in  thy  market. — Esri.  zavli.  IS. 
It  should  have  been,  they  fradrd  tn,  &c.  Trade- 
tale,  an  auction  by  and  for  booksellers. 

Traded,  tra'ded,  rt.  Versed;  practised. 

And  he,  long  traded  In  it,  makes  it  serm 
l.lke  rivem  of  remorse  and  innocence. — 
Tradkfce,  trade'f^,  a.  Commercial;  ba'sy  in  traffic. 
Musing  maid,  to  theo  I come. 

Bating  the  trade/ul  city's  bum.— ZV.  Wariem. 
Trader,  tra'dur,  a.  One  eiigaiiied  in  trade  or  com- 
I merce : a dealer  in  baying  and  selling,  or  barter ; 

I a merchant  vessel. 

! TsADEacAKTiA,  tm-dis-kan'she-a.  t.  (in  memory  of 
I John  Tradeocant,  gardener  to  Charles  I.)  Spider- 
wort,  a genos  of  plants : Order,  Cominclynaw'a!. 
Tradesman,  traydz'man,  #.  A shopkecfKT ; a per- 
son employed  in  any  trade.  Tradesfolk,  people  in 
trade.  TroJesiroinaa,  a woman  who  trades,  or  is 
riulled  in  trade. 

Trading,  tra'ding,  s.  The  act  or  hosiness  of  rarry- 
ing  on  commerce a.  carrying  on  commerce,  as  a 
company. 

Tradition,  tra-<lish'un,  9.  (French ; from  tradith, 
which  is  from  trado,  I deliver,  Lat.)  The  delivery 
of  historical  facts,  oplniima,  dociiiiies,  rites,  or 
• customs  to  posterity,  by  oral  report  and  not  by 

I writing;  that  which  U handed  dow'n  from  age  to 

age  hy  oral  communication.  In  I.aw,  delivery ; 

A deed  takes  effect  only  from  the  midtrion  or  delivery. 

' ^Blaekttoiu, 

traditional  customs. 

Throw  away  respect, 

TVadititm,  ftnm,  aud  cereiDonlous  duty. — 
Tradition Ai..,  tra-dish'un-al,  a.  Delivered  orally 

I from  father  to  son  ; handed  down  from  age  to  age ; 

I I deaoending  by  oral  commonication  to  posterity ; 

I ' obeervant  of  traditiona. 

Yoo  aiw  too  senaeleas,  obetinato,  mv  lord, 

Too  cenuDOOious  and  tradittomil. — Shakt, 

! Traditzonallt,  tra-dish'uo-al-le,  od  Bytransmis- 
I sioD  from  father  to  son ; from  age  to  sge ; from 
, tradition,  without  eridenoe  of  written  memorials. 

J Traditionary,  tra-disb'ao-ar-e,  o.  Same  as  Tr»> 
diUonal ; — «.  among  the  Jews,  one  who  acknow- 
ledges the  authority  of  traditions,  and  ezplains  the 
SciiiptDrea  by  them.  This  word  is  used  in  oppoei- 
ttido  ko  Oaarita,  cm  who  denies  the  antliority  of 
M-i  t.<  i M.  I - i , i h....  . 

: TRAUTiOMERf  ti»4liBh'tui*iiif, s.  ) One  who  od- 
IftAUnoNiaT,  ir»^h'tio-ist,/i  hcpec  to  tradition ; 

a<traditsoQary«  ’ >i  ' l>»r - -I 

TRADSiiiYR,  tiwd'e«^v,!W.'(Prenoh.O  Transoiitted 
»>ior  trsMaaiawbUi  fesos  fathir  tt  bemyor  from  ago  to 
I iagSf.by  oral  traditiMi.  '-i.  •Momi  vvt.;  >.!i 

> .flitpyasoMon  thUntC^iaAKH  »»!%♦  \.uu,u  H 
I « And  both  appeal  to  itorlptnre  to  daCMS,— DrfdM. 


Tbaditor,  trad'e-tor,  s.  (Latin.)  A deliverer.  In  I 
Church  Hbitory,  a name  of  infamy  given  to  such  | 
Christians  as  delivered  the  Scriptures,  or  the  goods 
of  the  church,  to  their  persecutors  to  save  their 
lives.  I 

Traduce,  tra-du-ie',  r.  a.  (traduce,  Lat.  tradtiirtj  ! 
Fr.)  To  represent  asblsmsbie;  to  condemn;  to 
cslumniate;  to  vilify;  to  defame;  wilfully  to  mis- 
represent; to  propagate;  to  continue,  by  deriving 
one  from  the  other. — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  ; 

From  these  only  the  drat  rare  of  perfect  animals  was 
pm;iagat«>(l  and  traduced  over  the  earth. — Hale.  ' 

Traduckment,  tra-duae'ment,  s.  Miarepreeenta-  ! 

tion  ; illfuunded  censure  ; defamation;  calumny.  | 
Traducent,  tra-du'sent,  a.  Slandering ; slander- 
ous. 

Tbadccbr,  tra-du'sur,  s.  One  who  traduces;  a 
calumniator ; a slanderer. 

Traducible,  tra-du'se-bl,  o.  That  may  be  orally 
deliver^  or  propagated. — Not  in  use. 

They  are  of  a complex  nature,  and  therefore  not  orally 
tradveibU  to  to  great  a distance  of 
TaADuriNubr,  tra-duse'iiig-le,  ad.  Slanderously; 
by  way  of  defamation. 

Tradcct,  tra-dukV,  c.  a.  (traduco,  Lat)  To  de- 
rive,— Ol^lcte. 

Conaidor  our  oatnre,  as  it  Is  now  depraved  in  ns,  and 
by  the  corrupt  conduct  of  our  sinful  parents  traducted  unto 
ua.— i’otAcriy  (1023). 

iTiiADUCTION,  tra-duk'shnn,  s.  (traductio,  Lat.) 
Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind;  propaga- 
tion; tradition;  transmUson  from  one  to  another; 
conveyance;  transportation;  act  of  transferring ; 
transition. 

Traductive,  tra-duk'tiv,  a.  Derivable;  that  may 
be  derived. 

TRAFriC,  traf'fik,  s.  (<r(T&;.  Fr.  tmfico,  Ital.) 
Trade;  commerce,  either  by  barter,  or  buying  and 
selling  commodities  for  market; — p.  n.  (tmjif/uer, 
Fr.)  to  trade ; to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  person  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  g(Kxls  or 
money ; to  barter ; to  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily ; 
— r.  a.  to  exchange  in  traffic. 

Trafficadle,  traf'fik-a-bl,  a.  Marketable. — Kot 
in  use. 

Trafficker,  traf'fik-ur,  s.  A trader;  a merchant 
Your  Arg'>!*le«  ' 

■ — do  overfeed  the  pvlty  traJkJiert 
That  curtsey  to  them. — Sltakt. 
TsAEncKLBSfi,  traf'fik-les,  a.  Without  traffic. 
Traoacanth,  tnig  a-kanfA,  s.  (from  fro^,  a goat, 
and  akanlha,  a thorn,  Gr.  m reference  to  the  hir- 
sute or  woolly  nature  of  the  boughs  of  the  plant.) 
A variety  of  gum,  the  produce  of  the  Astragalus 
tragacantha,  impoited  in  small  twisted  or  flattened 
pieces ; white  or  yellowiah,  and  translucent  or 
nearly  opaque : it  ia  almoet  pure  oerasine : an 
analogous  kind  of  gum  U found  in  other  plants, 
and  the  generie  name  of  traffocanthine  is  aoroe- 
timea  applied  to  it.  Tragacanik  is  used  in  topical 
dyeing,  and  in  pharmacy. 

Tbaoacanthine,  trag-a-kan'lAine,  a.  A kind  of 
gum.— See  Tragaoauth. 

Tragalism,  trag'n-lizm,  s.  (tragot,  a goat,  Gr.) 

Goatishness  from  high  feeling.— (^irier/y  Rerietr. 
Trauedian^  tra-je'de-an,  s.  {tragmitu,  Lat.)  A 
w^tvt  of  tf^dy»  more  comipon^'  an  Actor  of 
tr^dy.,  , , 

Tragedy,  traj'e-de,  s.  ()ragfdM^  Gr.  aii|l  T.aL 
fruffot,  a gput,  odie,  a hymn,  siipg  iu  honour  of 
Bacchus,  whil^  a goal  stood  at  his  akar  ready  to 
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be  ucrificed — hence  call<3d  trttg^ly  or  the  jpoa^> 
A dramatic  poem,  roprcectiting  »ome 
ligDal  acUon  or  actions  performed  by  Ulustriout 
persuna,  and  usually  Lantig  a tragical  or  fatal 
iasne;  a fatal  and  inoumfuJ  event;  .*i  species  of 
drama  in  which  the  diction  is  elevated,  and  the 
caUstropbe  mournful  or  fatal ; any  event  in  which 
human  Uvea  are  lost  by  human  violence,  more  par* 
ticularly  by  lawless  violence.  Tragedy  .is  often 
peraonified,  as,  * Imitate  the  wter  of  Pamting, 
Tragtdy' 

TraoelaphuS}  tra*Jel'a-faa,  a.  (tmgdaphos^  a kind 
of  deer,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Rominanta,  natives  of 
Africa:  Fai^y,  Antilopulse. 

i Tragia,  tra  je>a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Jerome  Bock,  from 
the  word  ht^os,  a goat,  the  synonyme  of  bis  name 
in  Greek.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Eupborbi* 
•eese. 

Tbaozc,  trajl^  ) a,  (iroffictu,  Lat.  tragiquey 

Tragical,  traj'e*kal,i  Fr.)  Pertaining  to  tnig^y ; 
of  the  nature  or  character  of  tragedy ; fatal  to  life ; 
mournful ; sorrowful ; calamitous  ; eapreauve  of 
tragedy  or  the  loss  of  life. 

1 DOW  mast  ehaiiRe  those  notes  to 

Trsoicallt,  traj'e*kal‘le,  ad.  In  a tragical  man- 
ner ; with  fatal  isetie;  mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

Traoicalngab,  traj'e-kal-nes,  t.  Moumfulnesa; 
calamitousness. 

Traoicomedt,  traj-e-kom'e-de,  e.  A drama  in 
which  grave  and  comic  events  are  blended. 

Tragicomic,  traj-e-komlk,  \ o.  Pertaining 

Tragicomical,  traj*e-kom'e-kal,/  or  partaking 
of  a mixture  of  grave  and  comic  .••cenes. 
Tragicomically,  traj-e-kom'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a 
tragicomical  manner. 

Tragicl'8,  traj'e-kus,  #.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle  of 
triangular  form,  arising  from  the  middle  and  outer 
part  of  the  concha,  and  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the 
tragus,  which  it  pulls  forward. 

Traoil'M,  tri'je-uin,  a (trago$,  a goal,  Gr.)  A 
genua  of  phuita:  Order,  Umbellacess. 

Tbaoopaj*,  tra 'go-pan,  s.  A genua  of  Inrda,  the 
Cerionia  of  Swainson : Family,  PavoTiidB. 

Tragoptritm,  tn-gf>-pi'ram,  #.  (^tragos,  a goat,  and 
pyro$,  wheat,  Gr.)  Goata'-wheat,  a genua  of  plants : 
Order,  PolygonaceaB. 

Traoos,  fra'goa,  s.  (Greek,  a goat.)  A genus  of 
fossil  Zoophytes,  allied  to  Spongia. 

Tragobbkus,  tra-gns'er-us,  a.  (traoos,  a goat,  and 
kertUy  a bom.  Or.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects : Family,  Onunbycifle. 

Traoclcs,  trag'tt-lus,  $.  {traga$,  a goat,  Gr.)  The 
Stetnbock  Antelopes,  a subgenua  of  Ruminants, 
natives  of  Africa:  Family,  Antilopidm. 

Tragus,  tra'gua,  a.  {trago$,  a goat,  Gr.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  stiuill  cartilaginuQa  eminence  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  external  ear,  upon  which  hair  often 
grows  like  the  beard  of  a goat. 

Trail,  trale,  r.  a.  (Welah,  treiUn,  to  draw,  to  tow, 
Dutch.)  To  bunt  by  the  track;  to  draw  along 
the  ground ; to  lower,  as,  to  fraif  arms ; to  lay 
flat,  as,  to  troiV  grass ; to  drag  or  draw ; 

They  shaU  not  tntU  me  through  Iheir  streets 
Like  a wild  beast ; 1 am  oontent  to  go. — MilUm. 

— M.  to  be  drawn  out  in  length ; 

When  hli  brother  saw  the  red  blood  traO 
Adowo  so  fatt,  and  all  his  armour  steep, 

For  very  fellneM  loud  gan  be  to  veep.— ^pmwr. 

— a.  trade  followed  by  the  hunter ; acent  left  on 


the  ground  by  the  aniinal  pursued ; anything  drawn 
to  length,  as  a trail  of  smoke ; 

When  lightning  shoots  in  glitfring  trail*  sloDg.» 

£ot»e. 

anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undulatious ; a 
train. 

And  drew  behind  a radient  (rafl  of  hair.— ihp«. 

In  Gunnery,  the  end  of  a travelling  carriage,  op- 
posite to  the  wheels,  and  upon  which  the  carriage 
alidos  when  nnliinbered,  or  upon  the  battery. 
Trail-board$y  in  Ship-building,  the  carved  work 
between  the  cheeka  of  the  head,  at  the  head  of  the 
figure. 

Trailing,  traling,  part,  a.  Drawn  out  at  length. 

Svlft  men  of  foot,  whose  broad-set  hacks  their  IrmUae  • 
hair  did  hide.— CAapmem. 

Train,  trane,  v,  o.  (framer,  Fr.  Cromare.  ItaL)  To 
draw  along ; 

In  hoDov  tube  he  train’d 
HU  devilUh  enginery.— Jfi'ttcm. 

to  draw ; to  entice ; to  allure ; 

If  but  twelve  Froneh 

Were  then  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a call 
To  train  ten  thousand  KngUsh  to  their  aids. — 

to  draw  by  artified  or  stratagem  ; 

Oh,  tram  me  xx>t  sweet  mermaid  with  thy  note.— 

Skakt, 

to  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion  or  promise ; 
to  exercise;  to  dUciplino;  to  teach  and  form  by 
practice,  as,  to  train  a band  of  soldiers  to  the  use 
of  arms ; to  break,  tame,  and  accustom  to  draw, 
as  oxen.  In  Gardening,  to  lead  or  direct,  and 
fonn  to  a wall  or  esplanade;  to  form  to  a proper 
shape  by  growth,  lopping,  or  pntning.  To  fruin, 
or  train  up,  to  educate ; to  tciu:h ; to  form  by  in- 
struction, 

TVm's  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go. — Prov.  xxii. 
In  Mining,  to  train  a loady  to  pursue  a train  of  ore 
in  a mine ; — t.  a retinue ; a number  of  followers 
or  atteiidanta ; a aeries ; a consecution  or  succes- 
sion of  connected  things,  as  a train  of  carriages ; 
process ; regular  method ; course ; a company  in 
order ; a procession ; 

Fairest  of  stare,  last  In  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn.— J/ihoa. 

artifice;  stratagem  of  enticement; 

Others  lay  (rain*  and  paraua  a game.— TVaipl*. 
something  drawn  along  behind,  aa  the  from  of  a 
gown ; the  tail  of  a biM ; 

Their  train  steers  their  flight.— .fiay. 
the  number  of  beats  which  a watch  makes  in  any  j 
given  time  ; a line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  commnni-  j 
cate  to  a charge,  or  to  a quantity  laid  otherwise  I 
for  explosion.  Train  of  artiUery,  any  number  of  * 
cannon  and  mortars  accompanying  an  army.  In  I 
Gunnery,  the  hinder  part  of  a gan-carriage.  rmin-  ] 
a ^nd  or  com|>atiy  of  militia,  so  called  from  t 
being  trained  to  military  exercise. 

A (rnii*-Aaitd  captain  eke  was  be 
Of  famous  London  town. — Covprt*$  JoJm  GHpin, 
Train-6rar€Ty  one  who  supports  a train  of  a robe. 
Tntin-oiL,  the  oil  prf>cured  from  the  fat  or  blubber 
of  whales  by  builing.  Train-roady  in  Mines,  a 
alight  railro^  for  small  waggorM.  Tirtin-tackUy 
a comhination  of  pullo.va,  which  is,  during  action, 
booked  to  an  eye-lKilt  in  the  train  of  the  carriage, 
and  to  a ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  prevent  the  gun 
from  running  ont  of  Uie  port  while  loading. 
Trainable,  tra'oa-bl,  a,  lliat  may  be  trained. 
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TRADfY— TRAM. 


TRAAIBLE— TRANQLTLLIZE. 


! Trahtt,  tr»'ne^  a.  Pertaining  to  train  oil. — Vulgar 
and  out  of  use. 

Here  <teamn  aanend 

Where  the  huge  hogaheada  sweat  with  trninif  oU.— 

G^. 

Tbaipre,  trarpSf  v,  a.  To  walk  alDttubljr  or  car»> 
leaslj.— A low  word. 

Two  alipebod  tnujea  iraipte  along 
In  lofty  madncsa,  meditating  wmg. — /bpe 

Trait,  tray,  t.  (French,  from  traire,  to  ilraw.y  A 
atruke;  a touch;  a line;  a feature,  aa  a fruif  of 
character. 

Thaitou,  tra'tor,  #.  (frolfre,  Fr.  traUhr,  Span,  from 
troilitor;  trado,  I delirer,  Lat.)  One  who  vio> 
latea  hla  allegiance  and  betruys  hia  country;  one 
guilty  of  treason : one  who  betrays  the  trust  com* 
mitt^  to  hinu — See  'I'reason. 

Trajtorlt,  tra'tar-ie,  a.  Treachcroofl. 

; The  traitnrlp  raArnls'  mineries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 

offeneea  being  so  cNpitaL— .iiAaA*. 

TraitoruL'9,  tra'tur-na,  a.  Guilty  of  treason  ; 
treacherous;  perfidious ; faithless;  consiwting  in 
treason;  partaking  of  treo»m;  implying  brvadi 
of  allegiance. 

Traitoroi:si.y,  tra'tur-U3-la,  ad.  Treacherously. 

TRAiToiioi’s.NKSS,  ira'tuf-us-oos,  f.  Treucliery ; 

perfidiouMicbs. 

TiLAiTKibBS,  tra'tros,  s.  A woman  who  betrays  her 
country  or  her  trust. 

Tkaject,  tra-jekt',  v.  a,  (from  frofu,  and  jucto,  I 
throw,  LaU)  To  throw  or  cast  through. 

TraJecTi  tnij'ek,  t.  A fvrry  ; a place  fur  passing 
water  with  boats. 

What  D(Aes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 
Bring  to  thi*  tntj'^.t,  to  the  common  foiry 
I Which  t/adee  to  Venice. — Sfiais. 

I Trajection,  tra-Jek^shon,  a.  The  act  of  casting 
or  darting  through;  emUson;  grammatical  trans* 
position. 

Tiiajectory,  tn-jek'lur-e,  a.  The  curve  which  a 
body  describes  in  spare,  as  a planet  or  a comet  in 
its  orbit,  or  a stone  thrown  obtiqnely  upwards  in 
the  sir:  the  form  of  the  trajectory  depends  upon 
the  initisl  velodty  with  which  the  bt^j  is  pro- 
jected, the  law  and  direction  of  the  forces  which 
act  U]H>n  it,  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
I through  whicli  it  mores. 

Tralatiux,  tra*Wshun,  a,  (from  trunalitio,  Ijit.) 

I A change  in  the  use  of  a wonl,  or  a less  proper  or 
' more  signiheant  sense. 

I TnALATiTinrs,  tra-la-tish'us,  a.  (ftem  tratulatua, 
Lat.)  Mctsphorical ; not  litemL 

T«Ai.ATlTlortiLY,  tra-ia-tish'us-le,  ad.  Metapho- 
rically; not  in  a literal  seirse. 

Traliseate,  tra-lin'c-ate,  r.  a,  (frrmr,  and  Itnta, 
a line,  Ijit.)  To  deviate  from  any  direction. — 
Not  in  use. 

' If  Ton  trallntaU  from  your  father’s  mind, 

What  are  you  else  but  of  a hiudard  kind  f—Drfifn. 

Trai.i.IANA,  tral-le'A'im,  s.  (in  hononrof  Alexander 
Tmllian,  a celebrated  physician  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.) A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Celasdrai'ea*, 

Trall'CENT,  tra-lu’scnt,  o.  Translucent. — Obso- 
lete. 

The  clouds  wen  of  relievo,  embotaed  and  tmtvmif.— 
-Den 

Tram,  tram,  a.  (Scotch ; traam,  that  part  of  a tree 
which  is  cut  into  dirt«Tent  portions,  Sneo-Goth.) 
The  abaft  of  a cart  or  carriagi^  of  any  kind  ; for- 
I merly,  a local  name  for  a coal-waggon — hence, 

I fram-ronrf,  or  tram~Kag,  a description  of  railway, 


consisting  of  narrow  track  pl.ntes,  or  rails  of  wool 
or  iron,  the  same  being  prepared  to  receive  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  or  tnma,  us  waggons  were  fur- 
merly  called. 

Tramdle,  Iram'bl,  v.  a.  To  w.ash  tin  ore  with  a 
shovel  in  a frame  6tted  for  the  purj>ose. 
TnAiuiLiNG,  tnuii'bling,  a.  In  Metallurgy,  the  act 
or  process  of  washing  the  tin  ore  very  clean  with 
a shovel  in  a fhune  lilted  for  the  purpose. 
Tramib,  tra'mis,  a.  (Greek.)  In  .Anatomy,  the  line 
which  divides  the  scrotum  and  runs  on  to  the 
anus. 

Trammel,  tram'mel,  a.  (fronmiV,  a drag-net,  Fr.) 
A sort  of  long  net  for  catching  birds  or  fishus; 
any  kind  of  net ; 

Iler  gidikm  locks  she  roundly  did  nptye 
In  braided  immmfU,  that  no  looser  bain 
Did  out  of  ordor  stray  about  her  i‘ara. — Spamaer. 

imp««Umetit ; a kind  of  shackles  in  whidi  horses 
are  taught  to  pace ; an  iron  hook  cf  various  forms 
and  sizea,  used  for  hanging  kettles  and  other  ves- 
sels over  the  fire.  In  Mechanics,  trammrla  la  a 
joiner’s  instrument  for  drawing  ovals  upon  board.-, 
one  part  consists  of  a ciuss  with  two  grooves  at 
right  angles,  the  other  is  a beam  carrying  two  piii.'t 
which  sliile  into  these  grooves,  and  also  the  de- 
scribing pencil; — 1>.  a.  to  catch;  to  Intercept ; to 
shackle  ; to  confine;  to  ham|)er. 

Tramontane,  tra-mou'tane,  a.  (^tramontana,  lul. 
frrjKf,  and  mona,  a mountain,  Lat.)  living  or 
being  beyond  the  mountains;  foreign;  barbarous; 
strange;  applied  by  the  Italians  to  such  as  Jive 
I beyond  the  Alps;  and  by  French  lawyers  to  cer- 
I tain  Italian  canonists,  is  favouring  too  much  tlie 
' court  of  Hume:  they  are  called  the  tranionhtHe  or 
tiUratnuntant  doctora ; — a.  one  living  beyond  the 
mountains ; a strangrr ; a foreigner. 

Tramp,  tramp,  v.  a.  (fmm/>a,  Swed.  tnimjttn.  Germ.) 
To  tread; — r.  «.  to  travel;  to  stroll  or  wander; — 
a.  a stroller;  a vagrant  or  vagabond. 

Trample,  tram 'pi,  v.  a.  (from/M/n,  tt-ampen.  Germ, 
frotnpe,  Dan.)  To  tread  under  foot ; especially, 
to  tread  upon  with  pride,  contempt,  triumph,  or 
scorn ; to  tread  down  ; to  prostrate  by  treading ; 
to  treat  willi  pride,  contempt,  and  insult ; to 
abuse  ; — V.  n,  to  tread  in  contempt ; 

Dk^ncs  tmmpM  on  Plato’s  pride  with  greater  of  bbt 
owo. — Gov.qf  lAe  Tongue. 

to  tread  quickly  and  loudly; — a.  the  act  of  tread- 
ing nndcr  feet  with  contempt. 

Trampler,  tram’plur,  a.  One  who  tramples;  one 
who  treads  down. 

Tranation,  tra-na'slmn,  a.  (tnmo,  Lat.)  The  act 
of  passing  over  by  swimming. 

Trance,  trans,  a.  (tranae,  Fr.  supposed  to  be  from 
tranaUiia,  a passing  over,  Lot.)  .An  ecstacy;  .n 
state  in  wluch  the  sou)  seems  to  have  ]>assed  out 
of  the  body  into  other  regions,  or  to  be  w rapt  in 
visions.  In  .Medicine,— sec  Catalepsy. 

Trancp.I),  transt,  a.  Lying  in  a trance. 
Tranuuam,  tran'gram,  a.  An  old  cant  word  signi- 
fying an  intricate  cuntrivani^ 

Trannkl.— See  Treenail. 

Tranquil,  trangTcwil,  a.  (tran^Uay  Fr.)  Quiet ; 
calm;  undisttu’bed. 

'TRANQiriLLlTT,  Irang-kwine-te,^  a.  Quietness  ; 
TKANQUiLNEJia,  tmng'lcH il-nes,  / freedom  from 
disturbance  or  moh*ittatiun. 

Tranquillize,  trang'kwil-Uze,  r.  a.  To  quiet;  to 
calm;  to  compose;  to  allay  when  agitated 
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Traxquillizbr,  trangTcwil-H-ziir,  «.  A kind  of 
choir  in  which  a raving  manioc  maj  be  so  fixed  as 
to  be  tnoUoiiless. 

TRANQTTiL.Lizn«OLTy  tnng>kwil->Use'ing>)e,  ad.  So 
as  to  tranquilUxo. 

TuAKQCiLKEas,  tranglcwU-nea^f.  Quietneaa;  calm- 
ness; peacefulness. 

TBANSf  traos.  A Latin  preposHon  used  in  English 
words  as  a prefix— eignidea  orer,  beyond,  as  in 
^ronsa^'nef  beyood  the  Alps:  hence,  in  a moral  | 
sense,  it  denotes  a complete  change,  as  in  tram-  . 
i Jtmn  f it  also  means  firom  one  to  another,  as  to 
! /I'ons/er. 

I Thassact,  trans-akt',  v.  a,  transaetus^ 

I from  tram,  and  ayo,  to  act  or  drive  tl^oagh,  Lat.) 
To  do ; to  perform ; to  manage. 

Tbansaction,  trana-ak'shuD,  a.  The  doing  or  pcr- 
I forming  of  an^r  business ; management  of  an/ 

{ affair ; that  which  is  done ; an  affair.  In  the 
j Civil  Law,  an  adjustment  of  a dispute  between 
I parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

: Traksactok,  trans-ak'tur,  t.  One  who  transacts; 
one  who  j>erforms  or  conducts  any  business. 

TBANSALPiNii,  tratis-al'pine,  o.  (from,  and  Afpine, 
j of  the  Alps.)  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  Alps  in 
I respect  to  Rome,  that  is,  on  the  north  or  west  of 
the  Alps ; opposed  to  Cisnlpine. 

TBaksammate,  trans-an'e-mate,  r.  o.  (from  and 
aninuttc.)  To  animate  by  the  conveyance  of  a 
soul  to  another  body. 

: Transaximatiox,  traos- an-e-ma'shun,  «.  Con- 
I veyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another; 

I transmigration, — the  word  generally  used. 

I They  bfrlii>ve  the  fraA^tnimntKMi  of  souls  Uito  beasts 
j and  vegutahics.— .Sir  T.  /JtrbcrU 
I ThANSATLANTiC,  trans-at-lan't»k,  a.  (tratu  ami 
, At/antic.)  Lying  or  being  beyond  the  ,\tlantic. 

: Than(K:exi>,  tran-send',  r.  a.  (transrefido,  from 
I from,  and  scando,  1 climb,  Lat.)  Litemlly,  to 
climb  across;  to  stumount;  to  go  beyond;  to 
surpass;  to  excel; — cr.  n.  to  climll — Obsolete  in 
this  sense. 

Tkan»c&mdbkcb,  tran-send'ens,  \ a.  Snperior 

Trasscexdenct,  tran-sen'den-ae,  / excellence ; 
superemioence;  elevation  above  truth;  exaggera- 
tion. 

Trabscbkd^rt,  tran-eend'ent,  a,  (fronscendem, 

! LaU)  Very  excellent;  superior  or  supreme  in 
I excellence ; sor|>asidng  others. 

I Tkanscendextal,  tran-sen-den'tal,  a.  Trans- 
[ oendent ; general ; pervading  or  comprehendmg 
many  particulars.  In  Algebra,  applied  to  any 
I : quantity  which  cannot  be  represenU^  by  an  algc- 

briuc  equation  of  a finite  number  of  terms  with 
determinate  indices:  such  quantities  include  all 
exponential  and  logarithmic  expressions  and  trigo- 
nometrical lines  in  terms  of  the  arc:  thus,  a',  x', 
1(^.  X,  tan.  X,  &C.,  are  tranjcendeniaJ  ejpreseioru; 

I and  any  eqiutlons  into  which  such  expressions 
j cuter  is  esUed  a fromcenden/a/  egitation ; and  any 
! curve  defined  by  such  an  equation  is  called  a 
I transcendental  curve : but  by  transcendental  equa- 

\ tions  are  sometimes  meant  such  diflerential 
equations  as  can  only  be  integrated  by  means  of  | 
corves,  logarithms,  or  series.  I 

Traxscendentalism,  tran-sen-den'tal-izm,  s.  ! 
I The  doctrine  of  aiming  or  arriving  at  supereminent 
j excellence. 

{ Trakscesde!«tambt,  tran-sen-den'tal-ist,  a.  One 
who  believes  in  transcendentalism. 
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TRAyscEKPENTALLT,  tran-sen-den'tal-lo,  ad.  In  [ 
a transcendental  manner.  I 

TRAJfSCKHDEKXLT,  trail  sen 'dent-Ie,  od.  Very  ex-si 
cellently  ; sn)>eremineutly ; by  way  of  ominence. 
TBAKBCEXDENTXEfls,  tran-send'ent-nes,#.  Superior  | 
or  unnsnal  excellence.  j 

Transceeding,  trnn-eending,  part.  a.  Bising  ! 

above;  sunnunnting;  ^urpassmg.  | 

Transcoeate,  tran>'ko-Iate,  r.  a.  (pans,  and  colo,  ' 
1 strain,  Lat.)  To  cause  to  pass  through  a sievo  , 
or  colander. 

Transcribe,  tran-akribo',  r.  a.  (tram,  and  serSto,  | 
I write,  Lot.)  To  copy ; to  write  over  again  or  i 
in  the  same  words : to  write  a copy  of  anything  i 
Transcriber,  tran-skrihor,  a.  A copier;  one  who  > 
writes  from  a copy.  ! 

Transcbiet,  tran'i^pt,  *.  (framcn]pfim»,  Lat.)  A ; 
writing  made  from  and  according  to  an  ori^nal;  I 
a copy  of  any  kind.  | 

The  Qreeian  learning  was  but  a fraaim'pt  of  the  Chat-  | 
dMn  and  EgypUan;  and  the  Roman  of  the  Oreeian.— 
OtanvilU. 

Transcription,  tran-akrip'shnn, «.  (French.)  Tbe 
act  of  copying ; copy. 

Transcriptitelt,  Own-skrip'tiv-le,  ad.  In  the  < 
rammer  of  a copy. 

Tbanscvr,  trana-kur',  v.  n.  (frons,  and  ctirro,  1 J 
run,  Lat.)  To  run  across;  to  rove. — Little  : 

By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  It  doth  not  spatlale  ' 
or  transcur. — Boom.  i 

Transcuhrence,  trans-knr'rens,  s.  A roving  I 
hither  and  tliither. 

Transcursion,  trans-kn/shun,  s.  A rambling  oi 
ramble ; a pateuige  beyond  certain  limits ; extra-  | 
ordinary  deviation. 

Tbe  iranteuraum  of  ootnets. — Jlfors. 

Transduction,  trans-duk'sliun,  s.  (from  frans,  and  | 
dueo,  1 lead  or  convey,  LaU)  Tbe  act  of  convey-  ' 
ing  over.  i 

Transk,  trans,  s.  (French.)  A different  orthography  i 
of  trsnee. — See  Trance.  \ 

TBANSELEMENrATioN,  traiis-el-e-mcn-ta'shun,  s. 
(trans  and  element.')  The  change  of  the  elemeuta  i 
of  one  body  into  those  of  another,  us  of  tbe  bread  1 
and  wine  into  tbe  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  i 
tranNubstantiatioD.  : 

Transept,  tran'sept,  s.  (trans,  and  septum,  a divi-  I 
sion,  Lat.)  Tbe  transverse  portion  of  u cruciform  i 
church ; that  part  which  is  placed  between,  and  : 
extends  beyond  those  divisions  of  the  building  i 
containing  the  nave  and  choir : it  is  one  of  the  j 
anns  projecting  each  way  on  tbe  side  of  the  stem  \ 
of  tbe  cross. 

Tranhexjon,  tran-sek'shnn,  s.  (trans  and  aer.)  j 
Change  from  one  sex  into  another. — Xut  used. — | 
See  Transfeminate. 

Transfbminatb,  trens-femVnatc,  p.  a.  (trans  and 
^emwiinie.)  To  change  from  the  female  sex  to  the  ' 
male.  — Not  used.  ! 

It  much  imneacheth  the  Iterated  rroMftnen  of  hares,  If  | 
that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm,  that  tram>nm-  i 
tation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in  opinion,  and  that  those  ' 
traju/eminatad  penoua  were  really  men  at  first.— Rrowa. 
Transfer,  trana-fer',  t.  a.  (irane/ero,  from  froiw, 
and  /iero,  I carry,  Lat)  To  carry  or  pass  from  , 
one  person  or  place  to  another ; to  remove ; to  ! 
make  over;  to  sell ; to  give. 

Transfer,  tnuisTcr,  s.  Tlie  removal  or  conveyance  | 
of  a thing  from  one  place  or  person  to  another;  the  I 
conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  property,  real  or  | 

nui  I 
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personal,  from  one  person  to  another,  either  by 
sale,  gift,  or  otherwise.  Among  Lithographers, 

^ the  sheet  of  writing,  when  prepared  willi  size, 
flake  white,  and  coloured  with  gamboge,  U called 
a trarujer. 

i TsANSFiiB.xBLR,  tran5-fer*a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
transferred  or  conreved  from  one  place  or  person 
to  another;  negotiable,  aa  a note,  bill  of  exchange, 
or  other  eridence  of  property,  that  may  be  con- 
Teyed  from  one  person  to  another  by  uidorsement 
or  other  writing. 

I TRANSl'eROGHAFHT,  tTtns-fer-og'ra-fe,  $.  (traw/er, 
j and  ffrapho,  I write,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by 

j Mr.  Williams  to  a mode  inrented  by  him  of  copy- 

ing inacripUotis  from  ancient  tombs,  tablets,  &c. 

I Thansferkkk,  irana-fer-re',  t.  The  person  to 
whom  a transfer  is  ma«le. 

Tkansfbrrknck,  tranH'fer'rena,  «.  The  act  of 
transferring. 

Transferrer,  trans-fer'rur,  $.  One  who  makes  a 
transfer  or  conveyance.  In  Ex{wri>ncntal  Philo- 
sophy, an  instrument  used  with  the  air-pnmp  for 
nomeroua  purpoeea  of  experiment:  it  consists  of  a 
movable  plate,  on  which  the  air  may  be  exhaosted 
from  a receiver,  and  then  both  may  be  detached 
from  the  pump,  and  the  continued  result  of  the 
experiment  not^  afterwards;  the  air-pump  mean- 
while being  used  for  other  purposes. 

TuANSFiauKATiON,  traus-fig-u-m'shun,  a.  (French, 
— see  Transfigure.)  A change  of  form ; particu- 
I,  larly,  the  supomatnral  ebaugo  in  the  poraunai 
appearance  of  our  Savioar  on  the  mount.— .Va/. 
xvu.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  an  annua! 
feast  held  on  the  6th  erf*  August,  in  commemoratiiin 
of  the  miraculous  change  above  mentioned. 

Transfigure,  trans-lig'ure,  p.  a.  (/rufa,  and^/fyiim, 
figure,  shape,  fonn,  Lat.  Fr.)  To 

transform ; to  change  the  outwaid  form  or  apjiear- 
ance. 

Transfix,  trans-fiks',  ».  a.  (rarufLnu, 

from  tranj,  and  Jiffo,  I fix,  I pierce,  Lat.)  To 
pierce  through,  a.s  with  a pointrd  weapon. 

Transfu  f.nt,  trana'floo-ent,  a.  (trnna  and  Jittmi.) 
Howing  through.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to  water 
passing  tbroi^<h  a bridge. 

Transfobatb,  trana'fOT-ayt,  v.  a.  (froiw/bro,  I.at.) 
To  bore  through. 

Transforation,  traua-for-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of 
boring  through. 

Transform,  trana-fawrm',  p.  a.  (fraiu/brmer,  Fr. 
terms,  and  /omuk,  a form,  Lat.)  To  change  the 
form  of ; to  change  the  slrnpe  or  appearance  of ; 
to  metamorphose ; to  change  one  substance  into 
another;  to  transmute.  In  Algebra,  to  cliange  an 
equation  into  another  of  a diflereitt  form  but  of 
equal  value.  In  Theology,  to  change  the  natural 
disporitiou  and  temper  of  man  from  a state  of 
enmity  to  God  and  his  law,  into  the  image  of  God, 
or  into  a disposition  and  temper  confurmahle  to 
the  will  of  God ; to  change  the  elements,  bread 
and  wine,  into  the  body  and  blooil  of  Christ. 
Among  the  Mystics,  to  cluuige  the  content {ilative 
[ soul  into  a divine  substance,  by  which  it  is  Inst  or 

I swallowed  up  in  the  divine  natnre ; — r.  fi.  to  be 

^ changed  in  fonn;  to  be  metamorphosed. 

Ills  hair  tmtnfor$n»  Pv  down,  hU  fintrers  me^t 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  hU  oary  feet— 

Transformation,  trans-for-ma'sbun,  s.  The  set 
of  transforming ; the  state  of  being  traiisformed  ; 
in>‘tiimorpbosu ; transubstantiatkin.  In  Algebra, 


the  change  of  an  equation  into  one  of  a diflerent 
form,  but  of  equal  value.  In  Tljeology,  a change 
of  heart  in  man,  by  which  his  dispositimi  and  tem- 
per are  conformed  to  tb«  divine  image;  a change 
from  enmity  to  holiness  and  love.  In  Pathology  , 
fraiM/brmo/ii9fis  are  those  adventitious  or  socidea- 
tal  tissues  whiclr  usurp  the  place  of  the  natural 
structnre  of  organs. 

TRAN8PORMINO,  trans-fawT^ming,  port,  a.  Effect- 
ing or  able  to  effect  a change  form  or  state. 
Transfrsioiit,  traiia-flayt',  p.  it  To  pais  over 
the  sea. — Obsolete.  | 

TransfretatioN,  trans-fre-ta'sbun,  t.  (froiu,  and 
Jr f turn,  a strait,  Lat.)  llie  passing  over  a atrait  | 
or  narrow  se^  > 

The  last  tronifrtiatim  of  Rtehard  the  Seeond. — Pastes  • 
Transfttnd,  trans-fund',  p.  a.  (fnau/Wndo,  Lat)  | 
To  transfuse. — Obsolete.  I 

The  best  Instnnneot  o(  gradtode  Is  speech — trmi/iatd-  j 
our  thoughts  and  our  pesilons  Into  each  oiber.—  i 

Sorrow.  I 

Transfcss,  tnna-fuze',  p.  a.  (^tran^undo,  tranj-  j 
J*tsu$^  from  fraiu,  and  ftmdoy  1 pour,  Lai ) To 
pour,  as  liquor,  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  to 
transfer,  blood  from  one  animal  to  another ; to 
cau'M>  to  pass  from  one  to  another;  to  cause  to  be 
instilled  or  imbibed.  \ 

Tkan»fl’.<ibi.b,  trans-fu'ze-bl,  a.  That  may  be  I 
transfused. 

Transfusion,  tmns-fu'zhun,  #,  The  act  or  o;»era-  ' 
lion  of  trauHfu.'Miig;  the  operation  uf  transferring  | 
the  blood  of  one  animal  iiilo  the  veins  of  another 
mia-hanically — a practice  very  popular  immediately  ^ 
after  the  discoveriiai  of  the  iHilebraled  Harvey,  i 
Transgrekh,  trans-gres',  p.  o,  (fmiw^easor,  Fr.  | 
transffrfiiior,  froA/yrcwrafw,  from  terms,  and  j/rarZ/or, 

1 (MkHs,  Lat.)  To  pass  over  or  beyond  any  limit; 
to  surpass ; 

Ix>ng  the  noble  youth,  opptvwd  with  awe,  [ 

Ami  stupid  at  the  wundmuf  ihln^  he  taw,  I 

Surpaasiug  oommoa  faith,  IranjprtMiap  nature’s  law. — | 

Drydat.  ' 

to  overpass  any  rule  prescribed  as  the  limit  uf  duty ; , 
to  break  or  violate  a law,  civil  or  moral ; — p.  ft.  to  I 
offend  by  violating  a law;  to  rin.  I 

TRANSORE8SION,  trans-greeb'oD,  s.  (French.)  The  I 
act  of  transgressing ; offence;  crime;  fault.  | 

Teach  ns,  sweet  madam,  fnr  our  mde  croMpression, 
Borne  fkir  excuse. — NAnAs. 

Tranbgressional,  trans-grcsh'un-al,  a.  That  vio- 
lates a law  or  mie  of  duty. 

TBAMSGKEsaioNE,  trans-gresli-e-o'ne,  s.  In  Law. 

a writ  or  action  of  trespass. — Cotce/.  I 

Tbansoressite,  trans-gres'siv,  a.  Faulty;  cul-  I 
pable  : apt  to  transgr^. 

Transgre881VELT,  tnuu-gres'siv-le,aci.  Bytrans-  ' 
gressing.  | 

Transgressor,  trana-gres'sur,  s.  One  who  breaks  I 
a law,  or  violates  a command ; one  who  trans- 
gresses; a wnner. 

Tr  INSKIP,  tran-ship',  r.  a.  (jrami  and  •hip.')  In 
C'ommerce,  to  convey  from  one  ship  to  anotlter. 
TRANSiiirMKNT,  tran-ship'meiit,  «.  The  act  ol 
transferring,  as  gomis,  from  one  ship  to  another. 
Transient,  tran'sbe-ent,  a.  (rruimena,  from  fraas, 
and  eo,  I go,  Lat.)  Paissing;  not  stationary — 
hence,  of  short  duration;  nut  }>erTnanent;  nut  last- 
ing or  durable ; liuty;  moroentajy  ; imperlect,  as  i 
a transient  view  uf  a lan'lscape.  | 

I Traksiemtet,  tran'she-eiit-le,  ad.  In  passage ; [ 
I for  a short  time;  not  with  contirmanoe.  > 
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1 TBAX8ieNTMBSSf  tran'ihe-cnt-DM,  «.  Shorto«M  of 
1 oontmoance ; speedy  passage. 

' Trahsiliencb,  tran-sU'jens,  \ $,  (trtnmUms^ 

Tbahbilibnot,  tran>«il  jen-se,  / from  frans,  and 
4oli0y  I leap,  Lat.)  A leaping  across  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

Tbakhirs,  tran-si're,  «.  ((nmt,  and  »re,  to  go,  Lat.) 
In  Law,  a warrant  from  the  costoiD>hoase  to  let 
1 goods  pass. 

1 Tbahsit,  transit,  a.  (froMihtf,  from  tram,  and  eo, 

1 I go,  Lat.)  A parsing  ; a passing  over  or  lliroQgh; 

1 oonveyancs,  as  the  traniit  of  goods  through  a 
1 country.  In  Astronomy,  the  cnlmination  or  pas* 

I sags  of  a celestial  object  acrosA  the  meridian  of  a 
place : also,  tlie  passage  of  an  inferior  planet  across 
! the  sun’s  disc.  Trunjir  a duty  paid  on  goods 

that  pass  through  a country.  Transit  imimmenf, 
a telescope  formed  at  right  angles  to  a horixontal 
axis,  which  axis  is  so  supported  that  the  line  of 
ooUimation  may  more  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

1 It  is  used  for  obsenring  transits,  and  a modiheatiun 
of  it,  bearing  the  same  name,  ia  employed  in  the 
formation  of  tonnels,  for  the  purpose  ^ ranging 
the  shafts  stnught  together.  In  transit^  on  the 
way  or  passage. 

TRAKsmo}!,  tran*sizh'ttn,  a.  (troanrio,  Lat.)  Pas- 
sage from  one  place  or  state  to  another;  ch.aiige. 
In  )IuMC,  a change  of  key  from  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary;  a change  from  any  one  species 
to  another ; the  softening  of  a disjunct  interrul 
1 by  the  introduction  of  intermediate  sounds.  In 
ketone,  a passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 

He  with  fnnwjrioa  sweet  new  speech  resumes  — 

Jtitum. 

In  Geology,  transition  rods,  a term  employed  by 
Werner  and  other  geologists  for  those  ro^s  which 
were  considered  as  newer  than  those  denominated 
1 yirimory,  and  older  tluu)  those  called  stomdary, 
equival^t  to  the  Palinozoic  rocksof  modem  geology. 

Tramsitioral,  tran-sizh'un-al,  a.  Ccotaining  or 
' denoting  transitioii. 

Trarsitivb,  trans'e-tir,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
, paMing.  In  Grammar,  rnmsirtre  rerb,  one  which 

\ u or  may  be  followed  by  an  object ; or  a verb  ex- 

< pressing  an  action  passing  from  the  subject  which 
does,  to  the  object  on  which  it  w done. 

\ Trarsititbly,  traxMVtiv-le,  ad.  In  a transitive 
manner. 

TRARsmTBRBSS,  tranaVtiT-Dss,  a.  Tbs  state  of 
being  tranritire. 

Trakbitorilt,  trans'e-tor-o-ls,  ad.  (sse  Transitoxy.) 
With  short  continuance. 

Trarbitqrikesb,  trans'e-tnr-s-nss,  t.  A passing 
with  abort  oootioaanos ; speedy  departnio  or  eran- 
asesocs. 

Trarbitort,  trans's-tv-e,  o.  (fronsstor^,  Lat) 
Pssung  without  continuance ; oontiouing  a abort 
time : fleeting ; speedily  vanisbing.  In  Law,  traa- 
sitory  actions,  actions  in  which  the  renue,  that  ia, 
the  place  alleged  in  the  declaration,  is  immaterial, 
and  oonaequeuUy  the  trial  may  1^  bad  in  any 
j county;  oppMed  to  loeaj  ocfioas,  in  which  the 
1 trial  can  only  be  had  in  the  county  where  the  al- 
leged n\jary  was  committed, 
i Trarblatadlb,  trans-la'ta-bl,  a.  (from  Translate.) 
Capable  of  being  tranalated  or  rendered  into  another 
bmguags. 

Trakblatb,  trmns-late',  v.  a.  (trasufero,  translntus, 

*'frvidtrtmayaisd  J^ro,  I bsT,  Lxt)  To  bear,  oany, 
or  remote  one  place  to  another ; qwoialty,  to 

remove,  as  a biahop,  from  one  see  to  another;  to  ; 
remove  or  convey  to  heaven,  as  a human  being,  1 
without  death ; 

By  fUtb  Enoch  was  translaUd,  that  bs  should  not  see 
death. — Ueb.  xi.  6. 

to  transfer ; to  convey  from  one  to  another ; 

I will  trtsnMlutf  the  kingdom  fnmi  the  lumw  of  Saul, 
and  set  up  th«  tbruue  of  Ilavid.— S Adm.  Ui.  10. 

to  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  tbe  body  to 
another,  as,  to  translate  a disease ; to  change; 

Jlsppr  U your  graw, 

That  can  traiui'oic  tho  siiiblorntirti^  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  swei-t  a atvle. — >haJis. 
to  interpret;  to  render  into  another  Lingtiage;  to  | 
express  tbe  sense  of  one  language  in  the  words  of  ' 
another;  to  explain.  ' 

There'!  matter  in  tbeae  algha,  these  profrmnet  heaves  : 
Yon  must  immstnUi  'tis  flt  we  understand  them. — 

Shaks.  ' 

Tramslatior,  trans-Ia'shun.  s.  (French ; tronslfitio. 
Lot.)  'fhe  act  of  removing;  removal,  particu-  [ 
larly  of  a bishop  to  another  see ; removal  of  a per- 
son to  heaven  without  subjecting  him  to  death; 
tbe  act  of  turning  into  another  language;  inter-  ; 
pretatioD  ; that  which  is  produced  hv  turning  into  { 
another  language;  aversion;  tralation  ; metaphor.  I 
Translatitiocb,  trans-Ia-tish'us, a.  Transposed;  j 
transported. 

I havefrvqoenUTdoohtedwbetherttbesporeladigtue, 
or  translatitioHS. — Jivelffii.  I 

Trarslatite,  trans'la'tiv,  a.  Taken  from  others. 
Trarblatob,  trans-la'tnr,  s.  One  who  expresses 
the  sense  of  wurds  in  one  language  by  equivalent  i 
words  in  another.  1 

Trarslatort,  traus-la'tnr-e,  a.  Transferring;  | 

serring  to  tranalate.  1 

Tbanslatrebb,  trans-la'tres,  s.  A female  tnns-  | 

lator. 

Trarblocatior,  trans-lo-ka’shun,  s.  (trans  and 
loeatio,  loco,  1 place,  I^t.)  Removal  of  things 
reciprocally  to  each  other's  places,  or  tbe  substi- 
tution of  one  thing  for  another. 

Trarbll'CERCT,  trans-Wsen-se,  s.  (transhteens, 
from  tram,  and  Iticeo,  I shine,  laU)  Tlie  pro- 
perty of  admitting  rays  of  light  to  pass  throngh, 
but  not  ao  as  to  render  objects  distingnishable ; 
used  by  some  authors  for  transparency. — See 
Translncent. 

Tsarsu'CERT,  trans-loo'sent,  a.  Usving  the  qua- 
lity of  transluceucy  ; by  some  authore,  transparenL 
The  folden  ewer  a maid  obsequloos  brings,  | 

Repleuiabed  from  tbe  cool  IroMbteoK  aprings.— ih}M. 
TBARSLrcERTi.T,  trana-loo'seut-lfi,  ad.  In  a trana- 
Incent  manner. 

TBARBLVctn,  trans-loo'sid,  a.  (frafu/iickf«f,  Lat.) 

Transparent;  diaphanous;  clear. 

Tranbmarikb,  trana-ma-reen',  a.  {trans  and  mar- 
imts,  from  more,  the  sea,  Lat.)  Lying  or  being 
beyand  the  sea* 

Tsarsmbw,  trans-mu',  v.a.  (tronsmuer,  Fr.  frona- 
muto,  from  trtsns,  and  muto,  I change,  Lat.)  To 
trsnsmnte : to  tranaform ; to  metemorphaae.— 
Obsolete. 

Men  into  atones  therewith  he  oonld  Irwamcw, 

Stones  into  dust,  aod  dust  to  nought  at  all.— ^fiswer. 
Trarbmiorart,  trana'me-grant,  a.  (see  Tranami-  | 
grate.)  kligrating;  passing  into  another  country  I 
or  state  for  residence,  or  into  another  form  or  body ; j 
— $.  one  who  migratea  into  another  country  for  j 
reaidenoe ; one  who  passes  into  another  state  or 
body.  j 
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TRANSMIGRATE— TRANSOM. 


TRANSPAD  AN  E— TRANSPLANTATION. 


Traksmiokatk,  tmn!«'inc*^tef  r.  n.  (^tnmsuiiijro, 
from  tranj,  and  mifftv,  1 mi^Tatej  LaL)  To  mi- 
grate; to  pas.-«  from  one  country  or  jorUdictioa  to 
another  for  the  purpoee  of  re&idiug  iu  it ; to  po5s 
from  one  body  into  another. 

Tbeir  aoula  may  (raamiyrata  Into  each  other.— 

tivwtIU 

Tranmmigkatiok,  tran«*TTir-pni%hnn,  #.  Tiie  pass- 
ing of  people  to  anothcrco  iiitry ; the  paeeitig  (»f  a 
I thing  into  another  state,  ns  of  one  substance  into 
I anotlier  ; the  passing  of  tb  ' v>nl  into  another  body, 

I acconling  to  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

I TaANSMUiKAToR,  traus'ine-giMV-tor,  a.  One  who 
transmigrates. 

Trankuigsatort,  trans-mi'gray-tur-e,  n.  Pass- 
I ing  from  place,  b^y,  or  state  into  another. 

I TRANSMiHainiLlTY,  trans-mU-ac-bU'c-te,  a.  (from 
I TransinUsible.)  The  quality  of  being  transmimible. 

I TRAN»iii!isiDLK)trani-inis'se'b),a.(i>oiii Transmit.) 
That  may  be  transmitted  or  {taioied  from  one  to  an- 
other ; that  may  be  tranmnitted  through  a tnuw- 
( piirent  body. 

; Tkan9M1s«ion,  trans-mhth'un,  a.  (French;  tram- 
^ miMU},  Lat.)  The  act  of  sending  from  one  place 
I or  person  to  another;  the  passing  of  a subaUnce 
I through  any  body,  as  of  light  through  glaas. 

! Tr^Nhmissivc,  trans-mU'aiv,  a.  TraiismllUd ; 

I derived  from  one  to  another, 
j Tbaksmit,  trans-mit')  r.  a.  (trantmiito,  trana,  and 
I msOo,  I send,  I.at.)  To  send  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another;  to  surTvr  to  pasa  through,  as 
j glass  trarunnita  ligbL 

' Tkansmittai.,  truns-mit'tol,  a.  Transmlsnion. 
i TRAMBMirTEH,  trans-mit'tur.  s.  One  who  transmits. 

T&vnbmittidle,  trana-iuit't«'bl,  a.  That  may  be 
transtnitted. 

Transjil'Taiulxtt,  tran»-mu-U-bUc-te,  a.  (see 
Traiisamte  ) Susceptibility  of  change  into  another 
I nature  or  substAiice. 

Tbansmi'Tahle,  trans-mu'U-bl,  n,  Cipolde  of 
I being  changed  into  a diiTerent  substance,  or  into 
something  of  a ditTen-nt  form  or  miture. 

Tbanbmltauly,  trAns-mu'ta-blo  nd.  With  capa- 
city rd*  beiog  changed  into  another  substance  or 
nature. 

Trambmittatiok,  trans-mn-ta'sbun,  a.  (h*na«mH- 
tatio,  Lat.)  The  change  of  anytiiing  into  another 
I substance,  or  into  something  of  a ditlcrent  natnre, 
as,  the  tnxaiam*Uation  of  water  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  In  Alchemy,  the  change  of  what  were 
called  the  baser  metals  into  gold — an  absurd  be- 
^ lief,  which,  like  the  universal  medicines,  was  st 
one  time  highly  popular.  In  Geometry,  the  ciiango 
of  one  figure  or  body  into  another  of  equal  area 
or  solidity,  as  of  a triangle  into  an  equivalent  i 
aqnare,  of  a sphere  into  a cuire,  ^kc. 

Tbahmmutationist,  trana'inu-ta  shun-ist,  a.  One 
who  believes  in  the  transinulalion  of  metala. 

Tbansmutk,  trans-mute',  o.  a.  (Jrnn4mut*t^  trana, 
and  nHtfo,  1 change,  Lat.)  To  change  from  one 
nature  or  substance  into  another. 

Tbanbmutkr,  trans-mu 'tur,s.  One  who  tranjuimtes. 

Tr.iK8om,  tran'sum,  a.  {hymaenatay  from  rmru, 
over,  acrrws,  I.at.)  In  Architecture,  the  horizontal 
piece  framed  across  a double-light  window:  when 
a window  baa  no  transoin,  it  is  called  a cUar~atfny 
window  ; the  Untrf  over  a door;  the  name  of  the 
iiisLrunient  called  a cntHS-  staff.  In  Nautical  affairs, 
the  name  of  certain  beams  fixed  across  tbe  <«tem- 
I posts  of  a ship,  aiid  bolted  thi*r»*to,  to  fortify  her 
* m* 


aAeiqiart;  transoms  arc  dUtinguinhed  into  the 
hd/npost-tranjorn,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
stern  post;  teing^tranaotny  tho  next  below,  which 
forms  tbe  low  er  {>art ; and  tbe  dack-trtmaomy 
whereon  all  the  deck  pUmks  are  rabbetted.  In 
Gunnery,  transoma  are  pieces  of  wood  which  join 
tbe  cheeks  of  gun -carnages,  wbeuoa  tbe  terras 
tranaom-plaiea,  trun.<um-bitita,  dec. 

Tn.tNsi'ADA^R,  trana'iM-dayn,  a.  (/rona,  and  Pa- 
c/tM,  tbe  river  Po,  Lat.)  ItciDg  or  lying  beyond 
the  Po.  [ 

TRAXsrABEKcr,  trans-pa'ren-se,  a.  (sea  Transpa-  [ 
rent.)  That  state  or  property  of  a body  by  which 
it  sutfers  rays  of  light  to  pat>s  through  it  so  that 
objects  may  be  distinctly  srou  un  its  other  side ; a 
transparent  painting,  made  by  painting  on  fine 
linen,  thin  paper,  silk,  «ko.,  with  transparent  ^ 
colours.  I 

TBANaPARENT,  trans-pa'reiit,  a.  (French  ; frtuu,  I 
and  parto,  I appear,  LaU)  HaWng  the  property  ! 
of  transmitting  light  so  that  objects  can  be  dii^  > 
tiiictly  seen  through;  it  differs  from  translucent — | 
glass  is  tranaporrnt — a ti;io  plate  of  talo  or  a ; 
hhuet  of  oiled  paper  is  translucent ; the  one  allows 
objects  to  be  seen  through  it,  the  other  merely  per- 
mits the  passage  of  light ; open ; porous,  as  a 
tranapat'etU  veil.  Trtut.'’parmi  aonp  is  made  by 
dissolving  a bard  soap  In  alcohol,  clearing  off  tlie 
clear  liquid  in  proper  shaped  pans,  and  allowing  it  i 
to  cool  and  harden.  I 

'TKATfBPARKNTLr,  tnms-pa'rent-le,  ad.  Cleariy, 
so  us  to  be  seen  through. 

Tr  iNSPARKHTNEBa,  irunB-pa’rent-nes,  a.  'The  I 
qattlity  of  b<.‘ing  transparent ; transparency.  i ^ 

Tbanbpasb,  trans-pas',  V.  a.  To  pass  over  ; |; 

Tbe  river  Hvpbash  — he  fmupoMtv^  sad  set  up 
altars  ou  tbe  otiicr  sUle.-~  Gnaf^rry. 

— r.  a.  to  paas  by  or  away. — Obsolete  in  both  | 
senses.  j 

Which  shall  an  aonn  tranMn, 

Though  far  mors  fair  than  La  thy  looklng-glaaa.— 

Ikudd. 

TRANaPict'Ors,  trans-pik'o-us,  a.(fr/HU,  and  apeciOy 
I see,  Lat.)  Transparent ; pervious  to  tlie  sight. 
Tbanspiukce,  trans-peers',  p.  a.  (tranfpercer,  Fr.) 
To  pierco  through  ; to  penetrate ; to  permeate ; to 
pass  through. 

Transpirahlg,  trans-pi 'ra-hl,  a.  (French;  from 
Transpire.)  Capable  of  being  smitied  through 
pores. 

Tranbpiratiok,  trana-pe-ra'shon,  a.  (French.) 
The  act  or  process  of  passing  off  through  the 
excretories  of  the  akin ; cutaneous  exhalation. 
Tkanspikb,  trsijs-pire',  p.  a.  (frtuu>/;irer,  Fr.  Uansy 
aiid  apiro,  I breathe,  I.ot.)  To  emit  through  tbe 
excretories  of  the  nkiti;  to  send  off  in  vapour; — 
t*.  fi.  to  be  emitted  through  tho  excretories  of  tbe 
skin;  to  exnale;  to  escape  from  secrecy;  to  be- 
come public,  as,  tbe  proceedingii  of  tbe  council  i 
have  tran*pu'«i;  to  happen  or  come  to  pass. 
Transplace,  trans-pUse',  r.  a.  (fraiw  a^  piaaa.)  | 
To  remove  ; to  put  in  a imw  pl^.  | 

Transplant,  trans-plant',  r.  a.  (inma  and  plaat.) 
To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place ; to  remove 
and  settle  fur  ronidence  in  another  place ; to  remove. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  to'ik.  I 

Tmmaphni^  from  Ix-r  cloudy  shrlite,  and  plsesd  | 
1b  the  sun’s  orb.— ! 

Transplantation,  trans-plan-ta shun,  s.  Theaot 
of  tranjqdanting  ; conveyance;  neniovaL 
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fRAMSPLAXTCR,  tnn»<plaitt'tir, «.  On«  who  trtn»> 
pUnts;  a Tna<^lne  for  tratiffportiog  plants. 

T^58PLE5Denct,  tr*n8-pl(*n'den-8c,  i.  (fraiuaad 
iplendour.')  Suj>eTein‘irTCUt  splendour. 

Tbaksplbndent.  trana-plen'dcnt,  a.  Resplendent 
m the  hi;;best  degree. 

TBA58PLB!fDEKTLT,  tran«>plen'deni-le,  ad.  With 
eminent  splendour. 

Transport,  trans-porte',  e. «.  and  />'wto,  1 

canr,  Lat.)  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to 
another;  to  carry  into  banishment,  as  a Mon  ; to 
eentence  to  baniahmetit;  to  carry  away  by  violence 
of  passion ; to  rannh  by  excess  of  pl^sore,  or  to 
bear  away  the  soul  in  ecstacy. 

Transport,  trans'porta,  a.  Transportation;  car- 
riage; conveyance;  a ves.sel  hired  by  government 
to  convey  atorea,  troops,  &*c. ; rapture ; ecstacy, 
aa,  to  reoeire  newi  with  frfTfM7>or^  of  joy ; a eon- 
Ttct  transported  or  sentenced  to  exile.  Tran.7w>r<- 
board,  a board  of  oommL«wiouen  under  the  control 
of  the  seervtarr  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  bosiness  of  trans- 
porting troopa,  stores,  See. 

Transportaols,  trans-portc'a-bl,  «.  That  may 
be  transported. 

Transportancs,  trans-porte'ana,  a.  Conveyance. 

O,  be  tbou  my  Charon, 

And  give  me  avkft  (ranitporttmce  to  those  fields, 
Where  I may  wallow  in  the  Illy  beda 
Propoeed  for  the  deeerver.— AoAe. 

Transportation,  trans-pore-ta'shuni  s.  The  act 
of  carrying  or  conveying  from  one  place  to  .another; 
transmission;  conveyance;  banishment,  as  for  fel- 
ony : ecitatio  violence  of  passion. — little  used  in 
this  sense. 

Transportbdlt,  trans-porte'ed-le,  ad.  In  a state 
of  rapture. 

Transportsdvbbs,  tnBS-pcrto'ed-nes,  s.  A state 
of  rapture.  • 

Transportbr,  tnns*perte'nr,  $.  Cm  wbo  trans- 
ports. 

Transportino,  trane-portalng,  port.  a.  Ravishing 
with  delight ; ecstatic. 

Tran  BPORTM  Birr,  trans-porte'meeit,  s.  Transporta- 
tion.— Little  need. 

Transpose,  trana-poxe',  a.  (troiMpoMr,  Fr.  ir«sa 
and  ponoy  I pot,  Lat.)  To  change  the  place  or 
order  of,  by  putting  each  in  place  of  the  other;  to 
put  out  of  pisoe ; to  remove.  In  Algebra,  to  bring 
any  term  of  an  equation  over  to  the  other  ride, — 
see  Transposition.  In  Grammar,  to  change  the 
natural  order  of  words.  In  Music,  to  change  the  key. 

. Transposed,  trans-poxde',  part  a.  Clianged  in 
place.  In  Heraldry,  applied  to  ordinaries,  dec., 
pteoed  out  of  their  uraal  situation. 

Transposition,  trans-po-xish'Qn,  $.  (French ; 
froiwporiRo,  l^t  ) A hanging  of  the  place  of 
things,  and  potting  each  in  the  place  before  occu- 
pied the  other;  the  state  of  being  reciprocally 
I Ranged  in  place.  In  Algebra,  the  act  of  trans- 
poring  a term  of  an  equation  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  being  in  effect  the  increasing  or  the  diminish- 
mg  of  each  ride  of  the  equation  by  an  equal  quan- 
I tity,  the  sign  of  tbe  quantity  being  changed  fitim 
^ to  — or  from  — to -f>.  In  Grammar,  a change 
in  tbe  natoral  order  of  the  words  of  a sentence.  In 
Music,  tbe  change  which  takes  plaoe  by  perform- 
ing tbe  same  melody  in  a hi;!her  or  lower  pitch, 
which  may  always  be  effected  by  altering  the  signa- 
ture ua  the  pitch  of  the  new  key-note  may  require. 
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Transpositional,  trans-po-xish'un-al,  a.  Per- 
taming  to  transposition.  ' 

Transpositive,  Imns-poi'e-tir,  a.  Made  by  trans- 
posing; consiDting  in  transposition. 

Tkanrtra,  tran'fttra,  a.  piu.  (Lntin.)  In  ancient  t 
Architecture,  the  horizontal  timbers  in  the  roofs  of 
Roman  buildings.  ! 

TRANsrnATANTUTr,  tran-snb-stan'flhe-ayt,  v.  a.  j 
(_tran'tib'<fnnf!rr,  Pr.  tt'ant  and  sul^nnce')  To 
change  to  another  substance. 

TRANsmsTANTlATioN,  tnn-snb-5tan-s]je-a'shon,  a. 
(-’hange  of  substance.  In  Roman  Catholic  Tbo- 
ology,  the  8upposc»l  conversion  of  tlio  bread  and 
wine  in  the  eucharist,  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Transcbstantiatob,  tnin-snb-stan-she-aTar,  a. 
One  who  m.'untains  tbe  popish  doctrine  of  trau- 
suhstantiatinn. 

Tr  ansudation,  tran-sn-da'sbun, ».  (frona,  through, 
and  fudo,  I sweat,  Lat  ) The  oozing  of  fluids 
through  meinbmnes  or  through  porous  substances. 

Tbansudatort,  tran-su'da-tor-e,  a.  Passing  by 
transudation. 

Transude,  tran-sude',  r.  a.  (trans,  and  I sweat, 
Lat.)  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  Interstices  of 
texture,  as  perspirable  matter  or  other  fluid;  forex- 
ample,  grea.se  heated  will  trantude  through  leather. 

Transcme,  tran-snme',  v.  a.  (transumoj  traa*,  and 
sumo,  I take,  I.at.)  To  take  from  one  thing  to 
another;  to  convert  froni  one  thing  into  another. 
— Little  used. 

Bread  and  wine 

7Vrtn.»wiw«f,  and  taught  to  tarn  dlv1tM.-.-rriuAaw. 

Transumpt,  tran'sumpt,  a A copy  or  exemplifi- 
cation of  a record. 

The  pretended  original  breve  was  prodaced,  and  a 

tniMunipl  or  copy  thereof  offered  them. — Lord  Herbert. 

Transvection,  trans-vek'ahun,  a (franarectio, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over. 

Transversal,  trans-ver'iil,  a,  (French  ; fr«iw,  and 
reraiu,  tamed,  LaL)  Running  or  Mug  across.  lu 
Geometry,  a line  which  travex^s  or  intervects  any 
I system  of  other  lines.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
organs,  or  parts  of  orgnns,  blood-veascla,  and  sin- 
uses, which  are  situated  in,  or  pursue,  a transvme 
direction,  as,  franst'erso/M  colli,  a muscle  of  tlie 
neck,  which  toms  it  obliquely  backwards  and  to 
one  side ; trxuutver$aIU  abdoHuau,  a muscle  aris- 
ing from  tbe  cartilages  of  tbe  seven  lower  ribs, 
iSzc,  and  inserted  into  the  tinea  alba,  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium — it  supports  and  compresses  the  bowels ; 
trmsvtrua  pedit,  a muscle  arising  from  tbe  metA- 
tarsal  bone  of  tbe  great  toe,  and  iosertod  into  that 
of  the  little  toe. 

Tuanrversallt,  trani-ver'&al-le,  ad.  In  a direc- 
tion crosswise. 

Transverse,  trans-ve«',  a.  (frvnirerstu,  Lat) 
Lying  or  being  across,  or  in  a croas  direction.  In 
Conic  Sections,  tn^ntversc  axis,  the  diameter 
wbkb  passes  through  both  foed.  In  the  ellipse, 
the  transverse  is  the  longest  of  all  tbe  diameters ; 
in  tbe  hynerbola  it  Is  the  shortest ; and  in  the  j 
parabola,  it  is,  like  all  the  other  diameters.  In- 
finite in  length.  In  Anatomy,  iransversis  aurU, 
a muscle  of  the  ear,  which  draws  tbe  up{>er  part 
of  tbe  concha  towards  tbe  helix.  7’i'nnstrrstis 
perintri,  a muscle  for  the  organs  of  geuerutioti, 
which  keeps  the  perina’uni  in  its  pr>per  pluce. 
Transverse  vaults,  those  whiefa  run  fruin  windows, 
iTcesses,  See  into  the  main  vault  In  Botany,  a 
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traiucrrte  jxtriUion  in  a pericarp,  ia  one  at  right 
angles  with  the  ralres,  as  in  a uliqoe^ — v.  o.  to 
I change;  to  orertnm. — Little  nse<L 

TBANSVEKfiELT,  trans-versTe,  mk  In  a cross  direo> 

' tion,  as,  to  cut  a thing  trofurrriKljf. 

Tranbvolation,  tnuis-vo-la'&hun,  s.  The  act  of 
I flj^iiig  orer. 

‘ Transylvanian,  tran-cl-ra'ne-an,  a.  Belonging 
i to  Transjlvanin,  a oountrj  in  Europe,  and  part  of 
the  ancient  DttcuL 

; Tranter,  tran  tar,  t.  A hawker  of  fish. — Local. 

' Trap,  trap,  s.  (Jrajfp^  Sax.  trapf^  Fr.)  A little  en- 
! giue  or  instrument  with  a catch  or  a ralre  for 
closing  it — such  a contrivance  is  used  for  catching 
vermin  or  game,  or  trespassers  on  private  property; 
hence,  figuratively,  an  ambush;  a stratagem;  a 
traji  ia  also  a part  of  many  machines,  and  is  used 
for  throwing  up  a ball ; lien^  a game  at  ball ; 
(Jrappa^  Sax.  trappt^  Dan.  a stair  or  stairs,)  a 
name  given  by  Klrwan  to  b.vsait,  which  he  divided 
into  two  families,  Common  Trap  and  Figurate 
Trap:  the  word  ia  usually  employed  to  designate 
cerUin  volcanic  rocks,  frequently  occurring  in 
Urge  tabular  masses  at  ditTercnt  Intervals,  and 
forunng  a succession  of  terraces  or  steps ; the 
term  is  applied  to  various  igneous  rocks,  without 
any  reganl  to  their  constituent  parts,  but  merely 
I in  reference  to  their  form r.  a.  to  oitch  in  a 
trap ; to  ensnare ; to  take  by  stratagem ; — (in  the 
following  senses,  see  Trappings) : to  adorn  with 
trappings ; to  dresa ; to  decorate : in  low  or  bur> 
lesqut  style,  a noun  may  be  met  with  from  this 
verb,  as,  to  dress  in  one's  traps,  that  is,  in  one  s 
ornamental  apparel ; — v.  n.  to  set  traps  for  game, 
as,  to  trofi  for  beaver.  Trap-hat^  or  biip-sHck^  a 
stick  08^  at  the  game  of  trap.  Trap-door^  a ' 
door  that  cloaes  like  a valve.  Trap-tuff,  masses 
of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  hornblende,  sandstonea,  &c. . 
cemented. 

Tsapa,  tra'pa,  s.  (abridged  from  eaJcitrapa,  the 
Latin  name  of  an  instrument  called  cattropsy  fur* 
nisbed  with  foor  spikes,  formerly  used  in  war,  to 
I impede  the  progress  of  cavalry,  in  rererence  to 
the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  being  furnished 
with  four  spines.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Holoragacese. 

I Trapar,  tra-psn',  r.  a.  (trtppany  Sax.  from  Trap.) 

I To  ensnare  ; to  catch  by  stratagem  s.  a snare; 

I a stratagem. — This  ia  a different  word  from  Trepan. 

Trapann»:r,  tra-pan'nnr,  s.  One  who  eiLsnarea. 

Traps,  trape,  p.  n.  To  traipse ; to  walk  careleaaly 
and  sluttUbly.*— Little  used. 

Trapelt'S,  trap'e-los,  s.  A name  given  by  Cuvier 
for  a genus  of  Liaards,  which  have  the  form  and 
teeth  of  the  Agamr,  but  tbeir  scales  are  amall 
and  without  spines:  Family,  Agamidjc. 

Trapba,  tnypa,  s.  ting.  A slattem ; an  idle 
sluttish  woman. 

Trapezia,  tra*pe'ze-a,  s.  A genus  of  Decapod 
I Crustaceans : Family,  Brachyura. 

I Trapezian,  tra-pe'se-sn,  a.  (see  Trapezinm.)  In 
I Crrstalography,  having  the  lateral  planes  com* 

I po^  of  trspesiuma,  situated  in  two  ranges  between 
I two  bases. 

I TRAPEZirolUf,  tra-po'xe-fawnn,  a.  Haring  the 
I form  of  a trapexinm. 

I TRAPBZiitP.DRON,  tra-po-ie-heMrun,  s.  (fropenos, 
a trvpeaium,  and  kedroy  a side,  Gr.)  A solid 
j bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar  tra- 
I pexiums. 
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TBAPEZIUM— TRASH. 


Trapezium,  tra-po'ze-om,  s.  (Latin;  traptxhny  j 
Gr.)  In  Geometry,  a plane  figure  contained  under  j 
four  unequal  right  lines,  none  of  them  parallel.  In  ^ 
Anatomy,  trapesuim  os,  a bone  belonging  to  that 
row  which  sup{)orts  the  metacarpal  bouea.  | 

Trapezii'S,  tra-pe'xe-us,  «.  In  Anatomy,  a muscle  I 
situated  imme<Batcly  below  the  integuments  of  tlw  h 
posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  hack:  its  priucipal 
action  is  upon  the  scapula ; and  it  also  acts  upon 
the  neck  and  head,  drawing  -tbe  Utter  backwards 
and  taming  it  on  its  axis. 

Trapezoid,  trap-e-zoyd',  s.  (frapezioa,  and  eidot, 
likeness,  Gr.)  A plane  figure  like  a trapesiam, 
ditfering  from  it  in  having  two  of  its  sides  parallel; 
also,  a solid  figure  of  four  sides,  no  two  of  which 
are  parallcL  In  Anatomy,  trapezoides,  a bone  re-  ^ 
eembling  a trapezium,  aud  belonging  to  the  same 
row  of  bones  ss  the  trapeuom  os, — which  see, 
under  Trapezium. 

Trapezoidal,  tnp-e-zoyd'al,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a trapezoid.  In  Mineralogy,  having  the  surface  j 
Compost  of  tweuty-four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and 
similar. 

Trappeav,  trap'pe-an,  a.  (fnim  Trap.)  Pertaining  | 
to  trap,  the  mincraL 

Trapper,  trap 'pur,  s.  One  who  sets  traps  to  catch  j 
besvers  and  other  wild  animals,  nsuslly  for  fun.  I 

Trappings,  trap'pingi,  s.  piu.  (from  Trap;  the  i 
primary  sense  is  that  which  is  sot,  spread,  or  pot  | 
on,  pmbably  from  drop,  doth,  Fr.)  Omamenta, 
generally  of  doth  appendant  to  the  saddle ; hence, 
omamenta  ; dress  ; embcllisUinenU  ; superficial 
decoratious. 

Those  Indeed  seem. 

Bat  I have  that  within  which  pass«^h  show : 

These  are  but  the  trappiik^t  and  Ute  suits  of  woe. — 

SksJts. 

Trappists,  trap'pists,  #.  (firom  the  valley  of  La 
Trappe,  where  the  order  was  originally  formed.)  A 
religious  order  founded  in  1 140,  by  a Count  do 
Pervbe,  and  which  eUll  ezisU  in  Nunnandy,  hav- 
ing snrvived  all  the  changes  and  revoluUons  in 
France : ite  rulea  are  of  the  stricteot  kind,  subject- 
ing thoee  admitted  into  it  to  absolute  sileDce  for 
a conaidenble  period,  and  to  the  moot  complete  { 
seclusion  from  the  world  afterwards. 

Trappoua,  trap'pus,)  a.  (from  Trap,  the  mineral.) 

Trappt,  trap'pe,  / Pertsining  totrap;  reecm- 
bling  trap,  or  |MUtaking  of  its  form  or  qualiliea. 

Trap-Tupf,  trap'tuf,  s.  A variety  of  trap  i a con- 
siderable portion  of  Arthur’s  best,  near  Edinburgh, 
is  formed  of  tbia  rock. 

Trash,  trash,  s.  (in  Gennan,  cfriue  » a gland; 
tiruteity  dregs;  in  Swed.  frasa  is  a rag:  the  word 
may  be  allied  to  fArosA.)  Any  waste  or  worthleas 
matter;  loppioge  of  trees,  bruised  canes,  Acc.; 
fruit  or  other  matter  improper  for  food,  but  eaten 
by  children,  &c. ; a worthleea  penon ; 

I siuipeet  this  InuA 
To  he  a party  lu  this  injuiy. — Skait. 
a ch^  or  encumbrance,  in  allusion  to  the  eocum- 
branoe  called  a frosA,  which  a hunting-dog  some- 
times wore  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  his 
speed,  when  it  was  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  pack; — r.  a.  to  lop;  to  crop;  to  strip  of 
leaves,  as,  to  troth  ratoons ; to  crush ; to  humble ; 
to  clog ; to  encumber ; to  hinder ; to  impede  the 
progrtee  of; 

Bring  oooe  perfected  how  to  grant  anile. 

How  to  deny  thrm;  wlmm  lu  advaooe,  and  whom 
To  (riuA  for  overtuppinx.— 
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TRAVELLING— TRAVERTUiE. 


— p.  A.  to  follow  with  sAine  trouble  or  bostle,  u If 
encumbered  with  clothes  or  Buery. 

A (nurdtiJ  Iftckejr  to  ran  before  it,  and  pf'd  llreriea 
to  Como  tnuking  after  tL— 7'fte  Airitfin  (ltX>7ji. 

Trasht,  traab'e,  a.  WmI«;  rejected;  wortblew; 

TsASft,  tras,  «.  A deposit  of  Tolcanic  ashes  aod 
aoorie  thrown  out  of  the  Eifcl  volcanoes,  and  accn> 
molated  in  vaUejrs  and  old  lakes  under  the  inBuence 
of  water:  it  U equivalent,  or  nearlj  so,  to  the 
pussotana  of  the  Neapolitana. 

Taattihickia,  traUte-nikVa,  a.  (in  honour  of 
Trattinick,  a German  botanist.)  A genus  td 
plants,  natives  of  Brazil : Order,  Terebinthacea. 
Traolism,  trawliim,  a.  ((raidup,  1 stammer,  Gr.) 

A stammering. — Obsedete. 

Tracmatb,  traw'mate,  a.  The  name  given  bj  the 
French  geologists  to  Granwacke. 

Traumatic,  traw-mat1k,  a.  (frauma,  a wound,  Gr.) 
Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  wounds ; vulnerarj ; 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  wounds;—*,  a medidae 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  wounds, 
j Tbavau.,  trav'ajl,  v.  n.  (Jti-nraiUer^  Fr.)  To  labour 
with  pain ; to  toil ; speciallj,  to  labour  in  child- 
birth ; — V.  a.  to  tire ; to  harass — (obsolete  as  an 
active  verb); 

As  IS  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufBdeot  to  Iro- 
vail  tbe  realm,  a great  dlvUiun  fell  among  the  nobUlty.— 

//<iyvnn/. 

—a.  labour ; toil ; fatigue ; labour  in  childbirth. 
Travr,  trayv,  la.  (fmAo,  Span,  enfmes,  Fr.) 
Travis,  trav'is,/  A wooden  frame  to  confine  a 
horse  while  tbe  smith  is  setting  hia  shoes ; a beam ; 
a laj  of  joista ; a traverse. 

Travel,  trav'el,  r.  n.  (a  diSerent  orthographj  and 
application  of  Travail.)  To  walk  ; to  go  or  march 
on  foot ; to  journey  ; to  ride  to  a distant  place  in 
tbe  same  country ; to  go  to  a distant  counti7,  or  to 
viait  foreign  sUtee  and  kingdoma,  either  by  sea  or 
land ; to  pass ; to  go ; to  move,  as,  newt  travdi 
with  ra(ddity ; to  tniv^ ; 

If  ve  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reaaon,  lei  not  any 
think  that  we  travtl  about  a matter  not  needAU. — Uooktr. 
—v.a,  to  pass;  to  journey  over; 

Thither  to  arrive  I tnuwf  this  profound.— ifUloa. 
to  force  to  journey ; 

They  shall  not  be  travtUed  forth  of  their  own  franrhlses. ' 

’—Sfxnaer, 

— a.  a passing  on  foot ; journey ; journey  of  curi- 
osity or  iustnctioQ ; in  the  plo^  an  account  of 
oecturencee  in  a journey  or  joomejrs ; travail ; 
What  think  Bit  thou  of  oor  empire  now,  though  earned 
With  frotwl  dUBeiUt 7— ^ihoR. 

in  the  Uuited  States,  the  cEstanoe  which  a man 
rides  in  tbe  performaooe  of  hia  official  duties ; or 
the  fee  paid  for  passing  that  distance.  Tnnd- 
tamted^  fatigued  aod  soiled  with  travoL 
Travelled,  trav'eld,  o.  Having  made  journeys. 

It  began  from  a trwftlUd  doctor  ot  pbyai^  of  a bold 
■plrit,  and  of  able  elocution. — H'oMoa. 

Traveller,  trav'cl.Inr,  $.  One  who  travels  in  any 
way:  one  who  viidU  foreign  countries.  In  Naval 
affairs,  an  iron  thimble  or  thimbles  with  a rope 
spliced  round  them,  forming  a kind  of  ring  for 
moving  readily  along  a rope.  Travdltr*»-jog,  or 
rfryiVa-icnrer,  the  Eiiglkb  names  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Clematn : the  former  name  is  given  because 
some  of  the  species  grow  iu  hedges  by  way-sides, 
and  are  very  beautiful ; the  latter  because  others 
are  used  in  oovering  bowers. 


Travelling,  travVl-ling,  part  a.  Tncurrv'l  bj 
tr.tvel,  as,  travtlUng  expenses ; paid  for  travel,  ikt, 
trtirelling  fees.  7'rvjre///n^-6acLifays,  a name  given 
to  the  atays  on  board  ship. 

Travkrh,  trav 'era,  od.  (French.)  Athwart;  across 
— Obsolete. 

He  Bwrart  brave  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite 

(room,  athwart  the  brartof  bis  lover— .SAokf. 

Traversable,  trav'er-aa-bl,  a.  That  may  be  tra- 
versed or  denied,  as,  a tracrrsahle  allegation. 
Traverse,  trav'ers,  oc4  (a  fraoera,  Fr.)  Athwart ; 
crosswise; 

Tbe  ridges  of  the  fallow  Held  lay  (raverM. — rd. 
—prtp.  (accented  by  Milton  on  tbe  second  a;  ilaUe) 
thmugh;  crusawiae; 

He  through  the  anoed  flies 
Dart!  hii  erpcrieoi^  eye,  aod  soon  travtrm 
The  wbuie  hattallOD  vii-wa  their  order  due. — JfiKoa. 

—a,  lying  across ; being  in  s direction  serosa 
something  else  : — t.  anytUng  laid  or  built  acrosa ; 
a turn;  a flexure;  aiiubing  that  crosses  or 
thwarta ; subterfuge;  trick.  In  Architecture,  a 
gallery  of  communication  in  a church  or  otlier 
Urge  building,  lu  Heraldry,  a partition  made 
acruas  an  escutcheon.  In  Law,  a name  given  to  a 
plea  containing  a denial  of  some  matter  of  fact 
alleged  on  the  other  side,  and  offering  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  a jury:  in  cases  of  mis-  [ 
demeanour,  where  the  defendant  |toKtpunes  the 
trial  of  the  indictment  till  the  next  session  or 
assizes,  be  is  said  to  trattr$e  the  indictmmt. 

I TrarerM  q/*  an  q/^Sce,  the  proving  that  an  inqui- 
I sition  made  of  lauds  or  goods  by  the  cscheator  is 
I defective  and  nntnily  made.  In  Navigation,  fr*a- 
I vtru^tabU,  a table  uaed  in  navigation,  in  what  is 
called  trar«r$e-sailing,  L e.  the  sailing  on  diflerent 
points  of  the  compass,  for  short  distances,  in  suc- 
cession. In  Fortification,  a trench  with  a little 
parapet  for  protecting  the  men  on  flank ; also,  a 
wall  niaed  across  a work ; — r.  a.  to  crosa ; to 
Uy  in  a cross  direction ; to  cross  by  way  of  op- 
position : to  tbwsrt;  to  obstruct;  to  wander  ov«r; 
to  cross  in  travelling ; to  pass  over  and  view ; to 
iurvoy  carefully  ; to  turn  and  point  in  any  direc- 
tion, as,  to  tracene  s cannon  ; to  pUne  in  a direc- 
tion across  tbe  grain  of  tbe  wood,  as,  to  trarerte 
a board.  In  Nautical  affairs,  to  traverse  a gnrd, 
is  to  brace  it  ait  in  sailing; — e.  n.  to  move  round; 
to  tam  aa  on  a pivot:  the  needle  of  a compass 
frarerses.  In  Fencmg,  to  use  tbe  posture  or  mo- 
tions of  oppoeitioo.  In  the  Manege,  to  cut  the 
tread  croMwise,  as  a horM  that  throws  hU  crunp 
to  one  ride  and  bis  head  to  the  other.  Traverse- 
6oord!,  a small  board  to  be  bung  in  the  steerage  of 
a ship,  bored  foil  of  holes  upon  lines,  showing  the  i 
points  of  the  compass  upon  it : by  moving  a peg 
on  this,  tbe  steersman  keeps  an  account  of  the 
number  of  glasses  a ship  is  steered  on  any  poinL 
TVtirerse-sat/in^,  the  method  of  working  or  cal- 
culating traverses  or  compound  courses,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  one.  Troverse-tahle^  a table  oi 
differences  of  latitude  and  departure. 

Traverser,  trav'ers-ur,  s.  In  Law,  one  who  tra- 
verses or  opposes  a pies. 

Tratebeino,  tra-rm'ing, «.  In  Connery,  tbe  tom- 
ing  a piece  of  ordnance  aa  on  a centre,  to  make 
it  point  to  any  particular  object.  In  Fencing,  the 
cliange  of  gronnd  made  by  moving  to  the  right  or 
left  round  tbe  circle  of  defence. 

Travertinb,  trmv'cr-tine,  «.  (fr-otwrfMO,  Ital.  cor- 
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nipt«d  from  the  Ljitin  tUfurtinw,  thUkinJ  uf  stone 
being  abuQiUntly  formed  hy  the  river  Anio,  at 
Tibur,  near  Rome.)  A Kmestoiie  deposited  from 
water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 

Thavestt,  trar'es-te,  v.  a.  (fmi'esffr,  from  trv,  tras, 
over,  and  resftV.  rHtr,  to  clothe,  Fr.)  To  translate 
into  such  language  ns  to  render  ridicniotis  or  ludi- 
crous; to  burlesque;—#,  a parody;  a biirlcsquo 
translation  of  a worir;  the  act  ch*  practice  of  tra- 
reslving; — o.  h.*iving  an  unttsual  dress;  dis- 
guis^  bj  dreas  so  as  to  be  ridicnloos : applied  to 
a book  or  composition  translated  in  a manner  to 
make  it  borleM]ue. 

Tbawlermen,  trawTer-mcn,  s.  A kind  of  fisher- 
men on  the  river  Thames,  who  used  unlawful  arts 
and  engines  to  destrof  fish. — See  also  Tmkermen. 
— C*ou?e/. 

That,  tray,  *.  Swed.  trog^  a trough,  Sax.  it  is 
the  same  word  as  trough,  diffcretitly  written.)  A 
shallow  trough ; a sort  of  w«>uden  waiter;  a waiter 
of  metaL  Trag-trip,  a kind  of  game  at  tables  or 
draughts. 

I shall  play  mr  freedom  at  troy^p,  and  become  (by 

bond  Blare. — Sh^kt. 

Tratblasto^.s,  tmj-blas'tona,  $.  In  old  Law,  a 
writ  of  inquisition  issued  bj  Edward  I.  against 
intruder)  on  other  men’s  lanc^,  and  against  Yahoua 
other  offenders. 


Treacher,  tretsh'ur,  “I  . , p \ * 

Treaciirtour,  tretsh'et-or,  > . Ak.  i-* 

T.EACUOCR,tot.hur,  > tnatcr.-ObwlrtR 

Play  not  two  parts, 

JVeacAcr  and  coward  botn.— iirmt.  end  FUt. 

Oood  Claudius  with  him  battle  fought, 

In  which  )he  king  was  by  a Pnachetcur 
IMagnised  slain. — i<p€u*tr. 

TREAcnERocs,  trctsh'er-Ds,  a.  (see  Treachery.) 
Violating  allegiance  or  faith  pledged;  faithlese; 
traitorous  to  the  state  or  sovereign ; perffdions  in 
private  life  ; betraying  a tm<5t. 

TRBACiiERousLT,  tretsh'eT-us-le,  ad.  In  a treach- 
erous manner;  faithlessly;  perfidiously. 

I TREACilEnou9XE«s,  tretsh'er-ns-nes,  #.  Breadiof 
allegiance  or  of  faith;  faithlessness;  pcrfidiousncaa. 

Treachert,  tretsb'er-e,  s.  (/ricAenV,  a cheating; 
fricAcr,  to  cheat,  Fr.)  Violation  of  allegiance,  or 
of  fuith  and  confidence;  treason;  perfidy. 

Treacle,  treTcl,  #.  (fAen’o^w,  Fr.  teriaca,  Ital. 
friaco,  Span.  tAerioco,  Ijit. ) Tlie  sptime  of  sugar 
in  sugar  refineries.  Trtadt  is  obtained  in  refining 
sugar— mo/<usei  is  the  drainings  of  crude  sugar, 
but  the  fonner  is  often  used  for  the  latter;  a sac- 
ch.aruie  fluid,  oonsi>ting  of  the  inspissated  juices 
or  decoctions  of  certain  TCgetablcs,  os  the  sap  of 
the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. ; a medicinal  ctanpound 
of  various  ingredients,— see  Thcriaca.  TrtacU- 
mustard,  a name  given  to  plants  belonging  to  the 
genera  Clypeola  and  Erysimum.  TrtacU-tc\ittr, 
a Compound  cordial,  distilled  with  a spirituous 
menstrunm  from  any  kind  of  cordial  and  sudorific 
drugs  and  herbs,  with  a mixture  of  Venice  treacle. 

Tread,  tred,  v.  n.  l‘rct.  trod,  pa.st  part  trodden  — 
(^adan,  tredan,  Sax.  trader,  Dan.)  To  set  the 
ftx>t;  to  walk  or  go;  to  walk  with  form  or  state  ; 
to  copulate,  as  fowls;— c.  a.  to  step  or  walk  on; 
to  press  under  the  feet ; to  beat  or  press  with  the 
feet,  as,  to  tread  a path  tbrongh  snow;  to  walk 
on  in  a formal  or  stately  manner;  to  crush  ander 
the  feet ; to  trample  with  hati^  or  contempt, 
often  with  on;  to  compress,  as  a fowl ; to  put  La 
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action  by  the  feet,  as,  to  trtad  a wine-preaa.  To 
tread  the  stage,  to  act  as  a stage-player ; to  per- 
form a part  in  a drama *e.  a step  or  stepping ; ' 
pressure  with  the  foot ; manner  of  stepping ; com- 
pression of  the  male  fowl ; way ; track ; 

Cromwell  Is  the  kiii^a  secretary;  fiirther,  | 

Stands  in  the  cap  and  trtad  tor  more  prefennenL—  I 

SksJts.  I 

treadle.  In  Architecture,  the  boriaontal  part  of  a ' 
step,  on  which  the  foot  is  placed  Troad^miU,  a | 
mill  turned  by  persons  trei^lDg  on  it,  tutd  M a 
punishment  for  culprits.  i 

Treader,  tred'ur,  e.  One  who  treads.  ! 

Treadtro,  tred'ing,  s.  The  act  of  pmaiag  with 
the  foot. 

Treadle,  tred'dl,  «.  The  pait  of  a loom  or  oth«  . 
machine,  which  is  moved  by  the  tread  or  foot ; the  | 
albugineous  curds  which  Quite  the  whita  with  the  ' 
yolk  of  an  egg.  I 

Treacle,  trecg,  s,  (triggtta,  Goth,  tregua,  lUL)  , 
A truce.— Obsolete.— .^^jeascr.  | 

Treason,  Wan,  s.  (tra/ilson,  Fr.  from  troAiV,  to  i 
draw  in,  to  betray,  to  commit  treason,  Norm.)  I 
Breach  of  fidelity;  as  a specific  crime,  it  k either 
high  or  petit  treason  t the  fonner  is  an  offence 
knmcdiately  afftsiing  the  king  or  states  the  latter  | 
is  when  a wife  kills  her  husband,  a servant  his 
master  or  lord,  or  an  ecclesiastic  his  lord  or  or- 
dinary, &C. 

Treasonable,  tro'zn-a-bl,  a.  Pertaining  to  trea- 
son : consisting  of  treason ; mvolring  the  dime  of 
treason,  or  partaking  of  Its  guilt. 

Treasonableness,  tre'xn-a-bl-nes,  $.  The  quality 
of  being  treasonable. 

Thkahonarlt,  tre'zn-a-ble,  ad.  In  a treasonable 
manner. 

Treasonous,  tre'xn-us,  a.  Treasonable.— Obso- 
lete. 

Against  the  nndtrulg’d  preteaee  I fight 
Of  trtasimotu  malice.— AaJta. 

TRSAStntB,  tresh'rlr,  r.  (tresor,  Fr.  theoavni*,  Lat.)  ; 
Wealth  Bcenranlated;  particularly,  a store  of  money 
in  reserve;  a great  quantity  of  anything  collected 
for  future  use;  anything  very  much  valued ; great 
abundance ; — r.  a.  to  hoard.  TVeamre-city,  a dty 
tor  stores  and  roagatines. 

And  they  built  fur  Pharaoh  trranir*  1. 11.  i 

Treasure-house,  a house  or  bmlding  in  which  | 
treasures  or  stores  are  kept,  rrettsare-froee,  ! 
money  dug  from  the  ground,  which,  during  the 
middle  age%  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
revenue  of  this  and  of  most  other  European  states: 
the  practice  is  stilt  continaed  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  continent,  and  in  the  peuiusula  of 
India. 

Treasurer,  tretiro-rur,  $.  One  who  has  the  care  | 
of  a treasure  or  treasury  ; an  officer  who  receives  | 
the  pnbiic  money  arising  from  taxes  and  other 
sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the  same,  and 
disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  proper 
autboritr:  incorporated  companies  and  private 
societies  have  also  their  treasnrers.  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  formeriy  the  third  great  officer  of  the 
crown  in  England  : the  office  b now  executed  by 
five  persons,  styled  the  lords  commUsioners  of  the 
treasury ; one  of  whom  also  holds  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

TREASURERsnir,  tre2h'-fi-rer-ship,\  $.  The  oflice 
I TREASURESniP,  trezh'dr-sbip,  / of  a treasurer. 

I Treascresb,  trezb'6-res,  s.  A female  treasurer. 
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I Tskasubt,  treth'^-re,  $.  A pUc«  or  bulldlrg  in 

I I wbich  stores  of  wealth  are  reposited ; particolarir, 
a place  where  the  public  rerenues  are  deposit^ 
and  kept,  and  where  moncr  is  disbursed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  goremnientj  the  officer  or  officers 
of  the  treasory  Apartment ; a repository  of  abon> 

I dance : 

; Be  brlngeth  the  wind  out  of  hla  arMniHer.— 

iVaiM  cxxzT.  T. 

uaed  by  Shakspere  for  treasure—^ 

Thy  sumptaoua  hnUdinirs 
Hare  eo«t  a nuu4  of  pablle  <r«awr)r. 

TVeatury  htncK^  the  first  row  of  seats  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
called  because  occupied  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasuiy  and  chief  ministers  of  the  crown.  Board 
of  tretuury,  in  England,  the  board  to  which  is  in- 
trusted the  management  of  all  matters  rdating  to 
the  sovereign’s  civil  list  or  other  revenues:  the 
chief  of  tiiese,  or  Jir$t  lord  of  the  fr*eosury,  is 
generallj  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being. 
r*E.KT,  treet,  r.  a.  (traiter,  Fr.  trohtinn.  Sax.)  To 
handle ; to  manage  ; to  use ; to  discourse  on ; to 
handle  bi  a particular  manner,  in  speaking  or 
writing;  to  entertain  without  expense  to  the 
guest ; to  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies, 
as,  to  treat  a disease  or  a patient ; to  negotiate  or 
settle~(obsolete  in  this  sense;) 

I To  treat  the  peace,  a hundred  senators 

Shall  be  eommisatooed. — Drtfdm. 

'"9.  n,  to  discourse ; to  handle  in  speaking  or 
writing;  to  make  discussions;  to  come  to  terms 
of  accommodation ; to  make  gratuitous  entertain- 
ment. To  treat  teith,  to  negotiate;  to  make  and 
receive  propoeals  for  adjusting  differences ; — e.  an 
entertainment  given  ; that  which  is  given  for  en- 
tertainment ; emphaticallj,  a rich  eritertainment. 
Tbcatablb,  treet a-bl,  a.  Tractable;  moderate; 
not  violent. — Obsolete. 

The  beats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treataiU  than 
with  ua^Tmtfie. 

Tkbatablt,  treet'a-ble,  ad.  la  m treatable  man- 
ner; moderately.—Obsolet*. 

Treatbr,  treet'ur,  s.  One  who  treats. 

Tbeatibb,  treetlx,  s.  (froefafns,  Lat)  A tract ; a 
written  composition  on  a particular  subject,  in 
which  the  principles  of  it  are  discussed  or  ex> 
plained  t a treatise  is  of  an  mdefinitc  length,  but 
it  implies  more  form  and  method  than  an  essay, 
and  1m  oopiousness  than  a system. 
rBEATXBEii,  treet 'is-iir,  s.  One  who  writes  a trea- 
tise.» Obsolete. 

I tremble  to  speak  It  to  the  langna^  of  this  black- 
OOOUmmI  «r«ittmr^haadf  (1645). 

Treatmbmt,  treet'inent,  s.  (traiUmen/,  Fr.)  Man- 
agement; ruaDipulatioo ; usage;  manner  of  using; 
good  or  bad  bebavioor  toward  ; manner  of  apply- 
ing remedies  to  core ; mode  or  course  pursued  to 
check  and  destroy ; manner  of  applying  remedies  to. 
Treaty,  treet'e,  s.  (frai/e,  Fr.  tn/Uato,  Ital.)  Ne- 
gotiatioo  ; the  act  of  treating  f«>r  the  adjustment 
of  differences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement;  an 
agreement,  league,  or  contract  between  two  or 
more  natiuDS  or  eovereigns,  formally  s'gned  by 
oommissiooers  properly  authorixetl,  and  solemnly 
ratified  by  tbe  ses'eral  sovereigns,  or  the  supreme 
power  of  each  state;  entreaty. — ObeoleU  in  this 
sense. 

I most 

To  tbe  Toonf  man  send  bumble  trtatus,  dog; 

And  palter  la  Che  eblfl  of  lowness.— 


Treble,  treb'bt,  a.  (tri/de,  Fr.  triplex,  Lat.)  Three- 
fold; triple.  In  !^Inidc,  acute;  sharp; — $.  the  , 
part  of  a srmphony  whose  sounds  arc  highest  or  ' 
most  scute.  In  .Music,  treble-clef  a character 
used  to  determine  the  pitch  and  name  of  the  highest 
parts  of  mu.Mc:  it  is  also  called  the  G clef;— r.  a.  ; 
to  moke  thrice  as  much ; to  make  threcfnlJ o.  a. 
to  become  threefold. 

Treblebesb,  treb'bl-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
treble. 

Trebly,  trob'ble,  ad.  In  a threefold  number  or 
manner.  | 

Trebcchet,  tre-buk'et,\  s.  (Saxon.)  In  Archai-  | 
Tribi'CH,  treTuik,  / ology,  a great  engine  for  I 
casting  stones  and  battering  walls ; also,  a turn-  ' 
brel. — See  Tumbrel. 

TnECiira,  trcTow,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  b- 
sectsj  FHmilr,  Carsbidre. 

Treckschuyt,  trek'slmte,  $.  (Dutch,  track-ship  or 
boat.)  A kind  of  covered  ^at  drawu  by  horses 
or  cattle,  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  1 
and  passengers  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  canaK  ' 
Tree,  tre,  a.  (Ireo,  treotr,  tree,  Sax.)  A large  | 
lant,  the  atein  or  stock  of  which  Is  woody,  [ 
ranched,  and  perennial : a tree  differs  from  a ' 
shrub  only  in  rise.  In  Scripture,  a cross; 

Jesus  whom  they  slew  and  han^d  on  a free.— JeXs  z. 
wood — (obsolete  in  this  sense;) 

Not  TOMels  of  gold  and  sliver,  bat  also  of  tree  and  of  : 
arthe. — WMiffe,  2 7^«n.  11.  I 

anything  branched  out,  as  a genealngtcal  tree,  j 
Vain  are  tbidr  hopes  who  fancy  U)  inherit,  i 

By  fr«e  of  pedigreon,  or  fame  or  merit.— /byrfea. 
Treefroff,  or  tree-toad,  % batrachiun  of  the  genus  j 
Hylo.  Tree-yermandir,  a plant  of  the  gemu  \ 
Tucriuro.  Treedouse,  an  irtsect  of  tbe  gvnus 
Aphis.  Tree-mots,  a species  of  lichen.  7/*ee- 
torrel,  the  pl.int  Rumex  lunaria,  a native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  Tree-runners,  birds  of  the  sub- 
family Anabtttinsc.  TVee-onion,  a species  of  the 
onion,  AlUum  proHferum,  which  produces  its  bulbs 
on  the  umbel  of  tbe  plant.  Ttee-m-illotc,  the 
plant  Lavatera  arborea,  a native  of  Britain,  Ac. 
Tree-fern^  a name  given  to  such  fenw  os  are  ar- 
borescent, as  Diplazinm  anriculatum.  s native  of 
Jamaica ; Pteris  aculeato,  of  tbe  West  Indies ; 
Dickensonia  arlwre-sceus,  a native  of  St.  Il«‘Uma, 
&0.  Tree-duels,  the  aquatic  birds  of  the  genus 
Dendrocyana.  Tree-eehvuHne,  the  common  name  . 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Bocconin,  natives  of  South  i 
America.  Tree  of  life,  an  evergreen  tree  of  tbe  | 
genus  Tbnjs.  i 

Treeless,  tre  lea,  o.  Destitute  of  tree*. 

Tbeen,  treen,  a.  Old  plural  of  free ; - 

Ixiwlln  J low  like  a fomter  ereen. 

He  ku.>va  bis  tackle  and  his  (rrea. — Jtm  Jgmstm, 

— <j.  wooden;  made  of  wood,— Obsolete. 

Give  it  a horn  spoon  and  a treen  dlsdi. — Ben  Jemton. 
Treenail,  tre'nayl,  s.  A wooclcu  bolt  iiwd  in  se- 
curing the  planks  of  a ship’s  bottom  to  the  timbers. 
Trefoil,  trv'fiyl,  s.  (trifulium,  Lat.)  In  Architec- 
ture, an  ornament  of  three  cusps  in  a circle,  re- 
sembling three-leaved  clover.  In  Botany,  the 
commotj  name  of  different  kind.'*  of  ihrec-ieaved 
plants:  vldte  trefoil  is  the  Trifolium  rej:>ens; 
yellotc  fr^i7,  the  Trifolium  minns ; black  trefoil.  ' 
the  Medicago  lupulina  ; and  binTs-foot  trefoil,  Iht  , 
Lotus  comiculatus,— all  such  plants  are  used  fw  | 
the  fond  of  cattle. 

Treillage,  trellaje, a.  (French.)  In  Gardening,#  | 
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sort  of  railworkf  coDsixtiog  of  light  posts  and  rails  j 
for  supporting  esplaniera,  and  sometimes  the  wall-  | 
trees.  i 

Trkllis,  trellis,  s.  A reticulated  framing  made  of 
thin  bsrs  of  wood  for  screens;  windows,  where 
air  is  required  for  the  apartment,  &c. 

Trcllised,  trellisd,  a.  Having  a trellis  or  trellises. 

Trellis  Work,  trellis  wiirk,  s.  Small  bars  of 
wood  nailed  together  obliquely,  and  crossing  each 
other  at  regular  intervals,  used  for  summer-houses, 
verandahs,  See. 

Trbmakzk),  tre-man'do,  s.  In  Mosic,  a direction 
for  one  of  the  graces  of  harmony,  consisting  in  a 
general  shake  of  the  whole  chord. 

Tuluaxdba,  tre-man'dra,  s.  (freoto,  I tremble,  and 
oner,  a male,  Gr.,  the  anthers  being  slightly  6xed 
at  their  base  to  the  points  of  the  filaments,  shske 
on  the  slightest  motion  taking  place.)  A genus 
of  plants : Type  of  the  genus  TremandraceK. 

Trerardrace.C,  tre-man-dra'se-e,  s.  (frenuzadra, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A small  natural  onier  of  Exo- 
genous plants,  consisting  of  slvnder-Uke  shmbs, 
usually  with  glandular  hairs,  alternate  leaves,  and 
large  showy  fiuwers;  having  a vnlvate  calyx,  and 
two  or  four-celled  anthers  ojiening  by  pores.  They 
are  called  Poreworts  by  Lindley. 

Tbematodea,  tre-ma-to'de-a,  s.  (trrmatodes^  full 
of  holes,  Gr.)  The  nsine  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
second  family  of  the  second  order,  Parenchymato, 
of  the  Entosoa. 

Trrmdle,  treml)],  r.  a.  (^trrmhler,  Fr.  tremo,  Lat.) 
To  ahake  iovoluntaiily,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or  weak- 
ness; to  quake;  to  quiver;  to  shiver;  tosbndder; 
to  totter ; to  quaver. 

TiiKMBLRMKNT,  tremlil-mcnt,  or  trangTils-inawng, 
s.  (French.)  In  French  music,  a tlu^l  or  shake. 

Trembler,  trem'Uur,  a.  The  person  or  thing  that 
trembles. 

Tbemblbya,  trem-ble  ys,  «.  (in  honour  of  Abraham 
Treuibley,  who,  by  hU  observations  on  fresh-wster 
polypes,  lias  done  much  to  determine  the  limits  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  .MeUstomacc«. 

Trembling,  tmn'bliog,  a.  Quivering ; shaking, 
as  the  trtmbiing  poplar,  PopuJus  tremula. 

Tremburoly,  tnmi'bling-le,  ad.  So  as  to  shake ; 
with  quivering  or  quaking. 

Trememdous,  tre-men'dua,  a.  (tremetuhu,  from 
(rsmo,  I tremble,  Lat.)  Such  as  may  excite  fear 
or  terror ; terrific ; dreadful ; violent ; such  as  ia 
ealculated  to  astonish  by  its  force  or  violence,  as  a 
tremendoui  stonn. 

Tremendocsly,  tre-men'dus-le,  ad  In  a manner 
so  as  to  terrify  or  astooiab  with  great  violence. 

Trrmrhx>oc8R£88,  tre-men'dos-nca,  t.  State  or 
quality  of  being  tremendooa,  terrible,  or  violent. 

Tbemoute,  trem'o-lite,  s.  (from  the  valley  of  Tre- 
mola,  on  St.  Gotbard,  where  the  miiicnil  was  ori- 
ginally found.)  A nearly  white,  ga-y,  or  bluuh 
variety  of  hornblende  or  hemiprismutic  sugite : it 
occurs  in  crystals,  but  most  commonly  in  fibrous 
or  radiated  masses,  composed  of  minute  imperfect 
prisms  or  fibres : there  are  several  snbvarieties  of 
this  mineral.  Composition  of  a specimen  from 
Gubgo — silica,  59.75;  magnesia,  25.00;  lime, 
14.11;  alumina,  0.50 : fluoric  acid,  0.94:  sp.gr. 
2.9  to  3.1. 

Tremolo,  tre-molo,  «.  (Itslum.)  In  Music,  a di- 
rection for  one  of  the  graces  of  harmony,  consist- 
ing in  a reiteration  of  one  note  of  the  ehc^ 
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Trkmor,  tre'mur,  $.  (I..atm.)  An  mroluntary  trem- 
Uiug;  a sliivcriug  or  shaking;  a quivering  or 
vibratory  motion. 

Tremulous,  trem'u-lna,  a.  (tremvha,  Lat)  Trem- 
bling; affected  with  fear  and  timi^ty;  shaking; 
shivering;  quivering. 

Tremulously,  trom  u-los-ls,  ad  With  quivering 
or  trepidation. 

TREMLLOU6NES8,  trem'u-lttt-Des,  s.  The  state  of 
quvering  or  trepidatioiL 

Tren,  tren,  s.  An  Irish  spear:  probably  a diflierent 
orthography  of  Treen. 

Tbemcii,  trrnsh,  v.  a.  (trameher^  to  cot,  Fr.  (rMiceo, 
a tren^,  ItaL)  To  cot  or  dig,  as  a ditch,  chan- 
nel, or  long  h^ow  in  the  ground,  as,  to  irtnek 
laud  in  droning;  to  furrow,  or  form  with  deep 
furrows  in  ploughing ; to  cut  a long  gash ; I 

Safe  lu  a ditch  be  hides, 

With  twenty  treNcAed  gashos  on  his  head.'— £hoii. 
to  fortify  by  cutting  a ditch,  and  raising  a rampart 
or  breast-work  of  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch ; 

— r.  n.  to  encroach, — see  Entrench  ; — «.  a long 
narrow  cut  in  the  earth.  Hetums  of  a trench,  the 

I elbows  and  tuniings  which  form  the  linos  of  ap- 
proach. In  Military  affaiirt,  trench-maeter,  an  | 
officer  who  formerly  had  the  command  of  all  the 
pioneers,  &C.  CowUer-trenehes,  trenches  made  ! 
against  the  besit^rs.  In  Fortification,  a deep  < 
ditch  cut  for  defence,  or  to  interrupt  the  approach  I 
of  an  enemy ; the  wall  or  breast-work  formed  by 
the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trenches ; as  also  any  | 
raised  work  formed  with  the  bavins,  gabions,  wool-  ; 
packs,  &C.  whence  the  phrases,  to  mount  the  I 
trenches,  to  guard  the  trenches,  to  clear  the  , 
trenches.  See. ; to  open  the  tren^  is  to  begin  to 
dig  or  to  form  the  lines  of  approach.  Trench- 
plough,  a kind  of  plough  used  for  catting  deeptf 
furrows  than  are  made  by  the  common  plou^. 
To  irendt-plough,  is  to  use  the  trench-plough. 
Treneh-pUmghing,  the  practice  or  operation  of 
ploughing  with  d^  furrows,  for  the  purpoee  of 
opening  the  land  a greater  depth  than  in  coromoo 
ploughing. 

Trrncuamt,  trenih'ant,  a.  (tranduuU,  Fr.)  Cut- 
ting; sharp. 

Trenchrr,  trenahW,  a.  (treneho^,  Fr.)  A wooden 
plate  which  meat  is  cat  at  table ; the  table. 

How  oft  hast  thou  fed  from  my  trmeksrf-~ShaJm.  j 
Trtncher-fy,  one  who  haunts  the  toblea  of  othera;  | 
a parasite.  Trencher  friessd,  or  trenchmate,  a 
table  companion ; a parasite.  Trencher-wm,  e 
cook ; a f<^er ; a great  eatar. 

Trend,  trend,  v.  n.  To  bend  or  lie  in  a perticttlar 
direction; 

We  now  found  the  ooest  to  Weed  very  moeh  to  the 

weui.-^  Cook  and  Ki»^$  Ve^ag*. 

—0.  o.  in  Bnral  Economy,  to  free  wool  from  its  ' 
filth ; — s.  that  part  of  the  stock  of  an  anchor  from 
which  the  aze  is  taken. 

Trbxorr,  tren'dur,  s.  One  whoae  bu^eai  Is  to 
free  wool  from  its  filth. 

Trending,  tren'ding,  a.  A partlcnlar  direetioa. 

The  ooaets  and  Irendirngs  of  the  eraoked  ebora. — Drydtn. 

Trbndlb,  tren'dl,  s.  (Saxon.)  Anything  turned 
round — now  n-ritten  trundle ; a small  wIimI 

Termtal,  tren'tal,  s.  (trenUde,  Fr.)  In  Archae- 
ology, an  office  for  the  dead,  which  continned  thirty 
days,  consisting  of  thirty  masses. — CoveL 

Trbfan,  tre-pan',  s.  (French ; trepano,  Ital.  from 
tiypanon,  Gr.)  In  Surgery,  a cireular  taw  foe 
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peiforaHng  the  akull  Id  the  operation  of  trepanning : 
It  reeemblee  the  instrument  called  a wimble,  and  is 
worked  in  the  same  manner.  The  tenn  trtphint 
is  also  applied  to  a similar  but  improved  form  of 
the  instrument ; a snare ; a stratagem  ; — v.  a.  to 
perforate  the  skull  with  the  instrument  called  the 
trepan ; (from  treppan^  to  trap,  Sax.)  to  catch ; 
to  ensnare. 

Tbev  trtpemntd  the  state,  and  faeed  ft  down 

W ith  plots  and  projects  of  our  own. — Ifmdibrmt. 
Trbpako,  trs*psn^,  s.  Tbs  nams  gtren  to  a kmd 
of  food  used  hy  the  Chineae  and  othera ; a species 
of  Holothuria  got  br  diving. 

Trbpa5N£r,  tre-pan'ner,  a.  One  who  trepans. 
Tbbpanxiico,  tre-panlng,  s.  The  operation  of  per* 
forating  the  skull  with  a trepan. 

Trephixb,  tref'fin,  »,  The  instnunent  now  used 
for  perforating  the  skull  in  soipcsl  operations,— 
see  Trepan v.o.  to  perforata  with  a trephine;  to 
trepan. 

Thepid,  trepld,  a.  (trepidtu^  Lat.)  Trembling; 
qnaldng. — Not  used. 

TnEPiOATioir,  Irep'e-da'ahun,  s.  (frepi/ivlfo,  lAt.) 
An  Invohmtajy  trembling;  a qnuking  or  quiver- 
ing, partieolarlj  from  fear  or  terror-— hence,  a 
state  of  terror;  a trembling  of  the  liinh<«,  as  in 
paraljtic  affections.  In  the  old  srstem  of  Astro- 
nomjr  b^  Ptolemy,  It  denotes  a motion  whicb  was 
attribute  to  the  firmament,  in  order  to  nocomit 
for  seven]  changes  and  motions  observed  in  tho 
axis  of  the  woii^  and  for  which  he  could  not 
account  on  any  other  principle. 

Trbpocabpus,  tre-po-kdr'pus,  s.  {trfpo,  I turn, 
and  karpo$,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genus  uf  Umbelliferous 
plants : Suborder,  Orthosperma^. 

TRBAPASa,  tres'pas,  v.  n.  (trtsposiftr,  from  trrj  and 
passer,  to  pass,  Norm.)  Litemlly,  to  pass  Uyoad; 
hence,  to  pass  over  the  boundary  of  aootbei^s  pro- 
perty; to  enter  unlawfully  upon  the  land  of 
anothtt;  to  commit  an  offence,  and  do  any  act 
that  annoys  or  injtuea  another ; to  violate  any  rule 
of  rectitude  to  the  injury  of  another ; to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty;  to  intrude;  to  go  too 
far : to  put  to  inconvenience  by  demand  or  impor- 
tunity, as,  to  trespass  on  the  time  and  patience  of 
another; — s.  in  Law,  a violation  of  another’s 
rights,  not  amounting  to  treaaon,  felony,  or  mis- 
prision of  either;  when  accompanied  with  violence*, 
the  act  is  termed  a trespass  vi  ei  armts ; any  in- 
jury or  oflence  done  to  another ; any  violation  of 
known  doty  or  the  moral  law. 

TnRSPABSEB,  tres'pas-sor,  a.  One  who  omnmits  a 
trespaas ; one  who  entere  upon  another's  l^d,  or 
violates  his  rights. 

Tress,  tree,  a.  (Swedish ; (reaas,  Fr.  and  Dan.)  A 
knot  or  of  hair ; a rin^et. 

Tressed,  trest  or  tres'sed,  a.  Having  treses ; 
curled ; formed  into  ringlets. 

He  plunged  la  pain,  hla  trtsmd  kicks  did  tear.— 

Spenser. 

Trr8SEL,>  tree's!,  a.  Welsh.)  A prop  for 

Trestle,/  the  support  of  anything  of  which  the 
under  surface  is  horisontal : it  consista  of  three  or 
four  legs  attached  to  a horizontal  piece  at  top. 
TVeaafr-Aue,  or  irestle-tree,  In  Shipbuilding,  the 
Irsasfe-freea  are  two  strong  bars  of  timber  fixed 
horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lower 
mast-head,  to  support  the  frame  of  the  top,  and 
the  weight  of  the  topmast. 
fREsauBS,  tres'soTB,  a.  In  Heraldry,  a border  run- 


ning parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon, 
which  should  contain  about  onc-third  of  the*  bor- 
dure  : it  is  generally  either  double  or  triple ; and 
has  usually  fl^-de-lis  arranged  in  opposite  direc- 
tions alternately,  perpendicular  to  the  length  of 
the  tresaure:  it  is  then  called  Jiory-counter-Jlo’y. 
The  treasure  forms  part  of  the  royal  arms  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  those  of  many  noble  Scottish  bouses. 

Tret,  tret,  a.  (probably  from  Cero,  I wear.  Lot.)  In 
Commerce,  a deduction  of  4 lbs.  for  every  104 
lbs.,  or  ^ from  the  weight  of  goods,  for  dust,  &c. 

Trethikos,  IreMlngs,  s.  {treth^  a tax,  Welsh.) 
Taxings ; im poets. — Obsolete.  ^ 

Thevet,  trev'et,  a.  (corruption  of  Tripod.)  Any- 
thing which  stands  oo  three  legs,  as  a three- 
legg^  stool : written  also  trivet. 

Trbvoa,  tre-To'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  a Spanish  botan- 
ist of  the  name  of  Troroo.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  fihamnaeott. 

Trbwia,  troo'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  C.  J.  Trewia,  a 
German  botanist)  A genus  of  plants,  coustitut- 
iiig  the  order  Trewcacese  of  lindley.  l*he  genus 
and  order  consist  of  trees  with  opposite  and  sti- 
pulate leaves,  and  iBoedons  flowers ; the  antberi- 
ferous  flowers  are  arranged  in  long  racemes,  and 
the  pistiliferous  floweni  are  axillary  and  solitary ; 
the  calyx  in  both  is  four  or  five-clefr ; the  stamens 
numerous ; style  four-deft ; the  frtut  a drupe,  with 
one  seed  in  each  cell 

Tbey,  tray,  a.  (trcji,  I.aL  freia,  three,  Gr.)  A three 
at  cards ; a card  with  three  spots. 

Tbetts,  trayta,  a.  (French.)  Taken  out,  removed, 
or  withdrawn.  A Law  term,  applied  to  a juror 
removed  or  discharged. 

Tbiacanthds,  tri-a-kanVAus,  a.  (trei*,  three,  and 
oJIanMa,  a ^ine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family, 
Balistidm. 

Triaciiib,  tri'a-kia,  a.  A subgcnos  of  tbs  Shark 
family. 

Triad,  tri'ad,  a.  ftrsoa,  Lat.)  The  union  of  three ; 
three  uniteiL  In  Music,  the  common  chord  or 
harmony,  ooudstiog  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

In  Mythology,  the  mysterious  union  of  three  Egyp- 
tian deities  or  demons,  as  in  the  Greek,  Hiudoo, 
and  Scandinavian  mythologiea. 

Triai.,  tri'al,  a.  (from  Try.)  Any  effort  or  ex- 
ertion of  strength  for  the  purpose  of  ai«ccrtaining 
its  effect,  or  what  can  be  dione,  as,  a man  tries  to 
lift  a weight,  but  on  triai  finds  himself  not  able ; j 
examinatioD  by  a teat;  experiment,  as  in  che-  l| 
mistry ; act  examining  by  experimeut ; ex-  | 
perience ; j 

OUuut  had  trists  of  erud  moddnaa  and  seourglngs.— 

temptation ; teat  of  virtue ; stato  of  being  tzied  or 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  jrontti  what  'tts  to  lova. 

— It  la  to  bv  all  made  of  slffhs  and  tears; 

It  Is  Co  to  made  all  of  scrrloe  and  impatSeao% 

All  hunMeaess,  all  patlcnea^ 

All  purity,  all  tiiat,  all  ohseiranoa— 5hoks. 

In  Law,  the  mode  of  determining  a question  of 
fact  in  a court  of  law ; the  formal  method  of  ex- 
amining and  adjudicating  npon  a matter  of  fact  in 
dispQte  between  a plaintiff  and  a defendant  in  a 
court  of  law.  Triai  at  6or,  a ipedes  of  trial  now 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  in  cases  where  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  is  one  of  great  importance  and  diffi- 
culty. It  takes  plaoe  before  all  the  jndges  at  the 
bar  of  the  court  in  wbkh  the  action  occurs. 
Trials  are  dvil  or  criminal.  Trials  in  dvil  cases 
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mar  be  by  witnesses  and  jury,  or  by  the  court.  In 
criminal  cases  they  must  be  by  jorr. 

; Tbtalitt,  tri-al'e-te^a.  Three  united ; atateofbebg 
three. — ^Idotn  used 

There  roaj  be  found  rcry  many  dispensations  of  trialUi/ 

n(  benefices. — Wkartoit. 

Triander,  tri-an'der,  9.  A plant  belonging  to  the 
Unna;an  order  Tri.indria. 

: Triasdria,  tri-an'dre-a,  s.  (trrui,  three,  and  rnier, 
n male,  Gr.)  The  name  pf^he  third  class  in 
I.innipus*  sexual  system,  consisting  of  plants  with 
j hermaphrodite  flowers,  having  three  stamens,  or 
j male  organs. 

I Tbiandriab.  tri-an'dre-an,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
j class  Triandria. 

I Tbianoi.b,  tri-ang'gl,  s.  (trinn^ihmy  I^f.)  A 
i thrco-sided  fipjrt*,  which,  cnn^'qtiently,  has  three 
I angles.  In  Astronomy,  the  Triangles  (T’eran^/fa),  I 
j a northern  constellation  surmun  led  by  Perseus, 

I AndMine«l»,  Aries,  and  Musca ; the  southern  Tri- 
1 angle  (7’nh«^/'i  nustrate\  U a constellation  lying 
between  Ari.1,  Centanrea,  ami  the  south  pole.  In 
I Music,  a small  steel  triangular  musical  instru- 

I inent,  open  at  one  end,  and  set  in  Tibralion  by 

j being  struck  with  a short  bar  of  the  same  metal. 
Ariihmfiical  triftngUy  a table  of  certain  numbers 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a triangle:  the  first  verti- 
cal column  of  the  table  contains  units  only;  the 
second  contains  the  series  of  natural  numbers  ; the 
third  the  series  of  triangular  numbers;  the  fourth 
the  series  of  pyramidal  nttmbcrs;  so  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  table  is,  that  numbers  taken  on 
the  horizontal  lines,  ore  the  coefficients  of  the  dif- 
j ferent  powers  of  a binomial. 

I Trianoled,  tri-ang'gld,  a.  Having  three  angles, 

• Tbiakoular,  tri-ang'gu-lar,  a.  Haring  three 
angles,  Trianffular  numbers^  a series  of  numbers 
formed  by  the  suecessire  sums  of  an  arithmetical 
p^greasion,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  1. 
^us,  arithmetical  progression,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6; 
tri.angular  numbers,  1,  3,  6,  9,  15,  21.  7H- 

compasses,  compasses  having  three  legs, 

' two  opening  in  the  usual  manner,  the  third  tum- 
[ ing  round  an  extension  of  the  central  pin  of  the 
other  two,  berides  having  a motion  on  the  central 
I joint  of  its  own.  The  instrument  is  used  in  the 
; construction  of  charts,  maps,  Arc. 

I Tni  ANouLATto!!,  tri-4ng-gu-la'shun,  s.  The  net  of 
' triangles  with  which  the  face  of  a country  is  covered 
I in  a trigonometrical  surrey. 

‘ Triaktiiera,  tri-an-lAv'ina,  s.  (freis,  three,  and 
anfhos,  a flower,  Gr.  the  flowers  being  usually  dis- 
posed in  threes.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
rortulacew, 

I TRiARcnr,  tri'drk-e,  s.  (/rets,  three,  and  orcAe, 
rule,  Gr.)  Government  by  three  persons. 

Triariak,  tri-a're>an,  a.  Occupying  the  third  poet 
or  place. — Not  in  use. 

Let  the  bmre  aecond  an<t  trUtrinn  band, 

Firm  against  all  oppression  stand.— Cowhy. 

TniARIi,  tri-a'ro  i,  s.  In  Roman  Hi.slorr,  the  third 
; last,  or  veteran  rank  of  infantry  in  the  Roman 
legion. 

1 fTtlAS,  tri'as,  s.  (Greek,  the  number  three,  the  open 
1 flower  forrr.ing  a triangle.)  A genus  of  plants : 
j Order,  Orchidaceae. 

i t'RiDE,  tribe,  s,  (^tribits,  from  three,  Lat.)  In  His- 
tory,  a principsJ  sutHlivisinn  of  the  Roman  people : 
i|  the  word  sipiifiM  a dtri-rion  into  three,  which  was 
the  number  of  the  patrician  tribee,  dislingtiished 


by  th«  names  Romnes,  Titenda,  and  Loceres ; a | 
race,  family,  or  series  of  generations,  descenffing  | 
from  one  progenitor,  as,  one  of  the  twelAU  t/ihes  j 
of  Israel  In  Naturd  History,  a number  of  things  | 
haring  certain  characters  or  resemblances  in  com-  i 
mon,  as,  a tribe  of  plants ; a tribe  properly  includes  { 
fnmllles,  though  Cuvier  divides  his  families  into  | 
tribes ; a divi,siou ; a number  considered  coUee-  , 
tively— (sometimes  used  in  contempt) ; 1 

Fnlly  and  rice  are  easy  to  dowiW, 

The  sonmeo  subjoets  of  our  seribbhng  fHh.— 

AoMMiiioa. 

a body  of  rude  people  or  savages  eolleeted  uader 
one  chief,  as  the  Indian  tr»6ef  ^ Auterica; — 0.0.  \ 
to  divide  into  tribea.'—Unusual 
Oiir  fowl,  fish,  and  qaadmpods  are  w«n  triM  by  Mr.  < 
WtUou^bby  and  >1/.  Eay.— i/p.  iCical»(m  j 

Trirlet,  triblet,  ) s.  A tool  used  by  goldsmiths  I 
Tribolet,  trib'o-iet,/  in  making  rings. 
Tribomktbr,  tri-bom Vtur,s.  (/n6o,  I rub,  andaie-  i 
Iron,  a measure,  Gr.)  lu  Mechanics,  a sort  of  | 
sle<lge  or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  fora  of  ! 
friction.  I 

Tribrach,  triltrak,  s.  (Greek,  from  freu,  three,  and 
bracAys,  short.)  In  Prosody,  a poetio  foot  con- 
sisting of  three  short  syllabi^ 
TniORACTCATE,tri-brak't»-ate,a.  In  Botany,  hav-  | 
iiig  three  bracts.  ! 

Tbibclatiok,  trib-u-lashtin,  s.  (French,  from  tri-  | 
buioj  I thrash  or  beat,  Lat.)  Severe  afflictaao;  < 
distress;  ve&sUon;  perseeutioiL 
The  Jost  Hhall  dwell, 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  l»ng 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds.— JRZim. 
Tribulcs,  trib'u-Ius,  9.  (/rris,  three,  and  ho/os,  a 
a point,  Gr.  each  carpel  being  armed  with  three, 
sorneiimes  four,  prickly  points.)  Caltrops,  a genus 
of  Herbaceous  plants : Order,  Zygophyllacew.  I 
Tribcnal,  tri-bu'nal,  s.  (Latin,  from  trUfumOj  a 
tribune.)  Properly  the  seat  of  a judge;  the  bench 
on  which  a judge  or  judges  sit  for  the  administra- 
tiqn  of  justice;  a court  of  Ju.stice,  as,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  highest  fri^wno/  in  the  kingdom.  In 
France  (Jribunel\  a gallery  or  eminence  in  a church 
or  other  place,  in  which  the  musical  performers  are 
placed  daring  a concert.  In  Uie  Roman  army,  the 
elevated  pulpit  from  which  the  general  addressed 
hu  soldiers  was  called  the  tribun^ilt  the  tribunal 
was  of  a half-moou  shape,  and  was  first  erected 
by  Romulus. 

Tribcxe,  trib'une,  s.  (fnAimits,  Lat)  In  andsnt 
Rome,  an  officer  or  magistrate  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple to  protect  them  from  the  oppresMon  of  the 
patriciaas  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  liberties 
against  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  upon 
tliem  by  the  senate  and  consuls.  Their  number  was 
originally  two,  but  it  was  increased  aAerwards  to 
ten : there  were  also  military  tribunea,  officers  in 
the  army,  each  of  whom  commanded  a division  or 
legion;  other  officers  were  slso  called  tribunes,  as, 
tribunes  of  the  treasiuy,  tribunes  of  the  horse,  dec. 
In  ancient  Arrhit<H'turc,  a raised  seat  whence 
speeclie.s  were  addre.H.sed  to  the  people;  the  term 
is  Rtill  prvserv'ed  in  the  Frcuch  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  pulpit,  wltenoe  the  members 
address  the  bouse. 

Triri  nesihp,  trib'une-ship,  e.  The  office  of  a 
tribune. 

TRintfSICiAJi,  trih-u-uiah'an,)  o.  Pertaining  to 
Trirknitiai.,  trib-n-nisira),  ) tribunes;  suiting 
a tribune. 
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\\  TRIBUTARINESS— TRICHECUS. 

Titt0CTABi>'£9B,  tribVU>rB>ne«,  $.  Tb«  sUto  of  I 
being  tributary. 

TBiBV'TARr,  trib'a-U-re,  i.  Paying  tributo  to 
another,  either  from  oompubion,  aa  an  acknow- 
I lodgment  of  subiniaooa  or  to  secure  protection,  or 
! for  the  purpoee  of  purebasng  peace a.  sobject ; 

\ Buburdinate ; 

lie  to  graee  his  CrAalorjf  godsr— JtftUoa. 
paid  in  tribute. 

|‘  No  flat^riog  tonea  these  (rfl«<er]rUya.^OMeaiiai. 

Tbiults,  trib'ute,  a,  IV.  tritmtum^  from 

tribuo,  I ^re,  Lat)  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of 
money,  or  other  valuable  thing,  paid  by  one  prince 
I , or  nation  to  another,  either  as  an  acknowledgment 

I of  submission,  or  as  the  price  of  peace  or  prutec* 

{ ' tion,  or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty ; a personal  con- 
I ; tributioo,  as,  a tribute  of  respect ; something  given 
I or  contribute  \^v.  a.  to  pay  as  tribute* 

An  amorous  trlfler  that  speudeth  his  forenoons  on  hU 
I fflsss  sod  tMfber,  his  afternoons  with  paint  or  lust;  tri- 
hutma  must  pnxl^  nMBtents  (o  the  eoeptre  of  a fan.— 

I'  N'AiUoci  (16M.) 

j ‘ Trica,  triica,  «.  One  of  the  names  of  the  shields 
or  rq>roductive  organs  of  lichens. 

Tkicalysia,  tri-ka-lisli'e-a,  s.  (meaning  not  known 
|i  to  us.)  A genus  of  phmta,  natives  of  Angola: 

! ' Order,  Cinchonaceas. 

Tricamtubra,  trik-an-t&e'ra,  s.  (eAris,  hair,  and 
'I  oiifAerti,  an  anther,  Gr.  In  alluskm  to  the  authers 
|)  being  bristly.)  A geuua  of  plants,  natives  of 
I Arabia : Order,  Zygopbyllacete. 

j TBiCAi*8tn.AR,  tri-lutp'ea-lar,  a.  Having  three 
I'  capeulea. 

I i Tricr,  trise,  s.  (supposed  to  be  from  Thrice;  that  la, 
|j  while  one  can  count  three : this  seems  warranted 
I ) by  the  quotation  from  old  Gower — 

' ^ AU  aodualj  as  who  saltb  treu.—Com/.  Awl  D.  1.) 

A very  short  time ; an  Instant ; a moment. 

All  (n  a trica  the  tnraplkemen 
; Their  gates  wide  open  threw.— 

Cowper'a  Jekw  GUpiw. 
j a small  cord  generally  pasring  through 

I a block  or  thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  any  object ; 
— r.  a.  to  bawl  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a small  rops 
or  line. 

I Tricbllaria,  tri«sel4a're>a,  s.  A genus  of  cello- 
I liferous  Coralines. 

' Tricemnial,  tri-een'ne-al,  a.  Denoting  tUrty,  or 
what  pertains  to  that  nnmber. 

Tricbktbum,  tri-sen 'tnun,  a.  ((reu,  three,  and 
lefUnm,  a spur,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  couoectiuns 
j of  the  anthers  being  furnished  with  three  spun 
at  the  base.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  klelas- 
> tomaoem. 

. Triceps,  tri'seps,  $.  (free,  and  caput,  a head,  Lat.) 
I In  Anatomy,  three  beads,  as  (Irietpa,  extensor 
cu6iit\)  the  muscle  wluch  occupies  all  the  exterior 
part  of  the  oe  humeri,  descriM  by  Winslow  as 
three  distinct  musclea. 

Tricbkos,  tri-se'roe,  «.  (fret*,  three,  and  i;eraf,  a 
I ' bom,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  fruit  bring  crowned 
by  three  boms.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
H Terebinthacec. 

I Trichacta,  tri-ke'ta,  §.  (treii,  three,  and  cAmtr,  a 
I'  bristle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gra- 
minacew. 

Tricmas,  trilias,  g.  fGreek,  a thrush.)  A genus  of 
I birds  : Family,  SylviadK. 

TRlciiKCt'B,  trUi'e-kus,  g.  The  Morse  or  \VaIro%  a 
genus  of  Mammalia  allied  to  the  seals : Familv, 

I Phodde. 
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TRICUIA— TRIcnODlUM.  I 

Triciiia,  trik'e-a,  g.  (tArix,  frtcAor,  hair,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  the  internal  mass  of  elastic  fibres  gra- 
dually expanding  ailer  llie  head  burats.)  A genus 
of  very  minute  Fungi,  growing  upon  old  wood: 
Tnbe,  Gasteromycetes. 

Tbiciuasis,  tre-Iu'a-sU,  s.  (Greek.)  A disease  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  eyelashes  are  turned  in- 
ward, so  as  to  be  in  front  of  tbc  eyeball. 

Tbichidium,  trik-id'e-um,  «.  (tArix,  hair,  and  esdbs, 
likeness,  Gr.)  A netted  filamentous  organ  re- 
sembling a netted  purse,  which  oncloses  the  spores 
of  some  kinds  of  FungL 

Tbicuilia,  tre-kil'e-a,  s.  (toicAa,  by  threes,  Gr.  the 
stigma  being  three-lobed,  and  the  capsule  usually 
tliree-valved  and  three-cellod.)  A genus  of  plants  i 
Order,  bleliacese. 

Tricuima,  trlk-i'na,  s.  ^Grevk,  dim.  of  <Artr,  hair.) 
A genus  of  microecopic  encysted  Entusoa,  which 
infest  the  m oscular  tissue  of  the  human  body. 

Tricuinicm,  tre-kin'e-um,  g,  (/ricAiaos,  oompooed 
of  hairs,  Gr.  from  the  shaggy  flowere.)  A genus 
of  plants  1 Order,  Amarauthaoess. 

TBicmuRiNiE,  trik-e-u-re'ne,  s.  (tricAiuna,  one  of 
genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  Coiy’phemdai,  com- 
prising those  fishes  of  that  group  which  have  the 
ventral  fins  wanting,  or  nearly  rudimeuUry ; finlets 

I none  ; body  narrow  and  linear ; jaws  lengthened, 

I the  under  much  the  longer,  and  having  the  chin 
pointed ; teeth  in  general  large,  remote,  unequal, 
and  acute. 

TRiCHirauB,  trik-e-u'rus,  s.  (<picAio«,  hairy,  and 
ouro,  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Type  of  the 
subfamily  Trichiurine. 

Teicbics,  trik'e-us,  a.  (ti^nx,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects:  Family,  CetonUde. 

Trichoa,  trik-o'a,  s.  (<Arv,  hair,  Gr.  m allusion  to 
the  hair*Uke  bar^  filaments  both  in  the  mnlo  and 
female  flowera.)  A genua  of  climbing  plants  i 
Order,  Memispermacec. 

Trichocepilalus,  trik-o-sef'a-lus,  a.  (firix,  hair, 
and  kepAafr,  the  head,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Eutozoa : 
Family,  Keiuatoidea. 

Tbicuocera,  trik-os'er-a,  s.  (tArix,  and  lerag,  a 
horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dipterous  insects  i Family, 
Kemocera. 

Trichocerca,  trik-o-ser'ka,  s.  (Mrtx,  hair,  and 
Jkcrlogf  a chcle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Infusoria: 
Family,  RoUfera. 

Tricuochloa,  trik-oklo-a,  s.  (tArix,  hair,  and 
cAloOf  grass,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Graminacec. 

Thichocladus,  trik-okla-dna,  s.  (tArix,  hair,  and 
Uadogf  a branch,  Gr.  the  braneba  bring  dollied 
with  stellate  haira.)  A genus  of  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  > Order,  Hainainriidacrfl!. 

Trichoda,  trik'o-da,  «.  (tArix,  and  oduug,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Infusoria : Order,  Homogenea. 

Trichodbrma,  trik-o-der'ma,  s.  (tArur,  hair,  and 
derma,  the  skin,  Gr.)  A genus  fishes:  Family, 
Balistidie.  Also,  a genus  of  Fungi,  of  the  tribe 
Hymenomycetes. 

TB1CHODER3LACE.S,  trik-o-der-ma'se-e,  «.  A di- 
virion  of  the  suborder  or  tribe  of  Gastcromycetes, 
of  the  natural  order  Fungi,  having  tlie  genus 
Tricbodernia  for  its  type. 

Tbiciiodesma,  trik-o-'dos  ma,  s.  ((Arix,  and  derma, 
a ligament,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  anthrm  being 
bound  by  bairs  to  eirh  other.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  ^ragitiacere. 

I Tricuodiux,  trik-o  de-um,  s.  ((Arix,  hair,  and 
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eidat,  Hkencas,  Gr.  from  tb«  bair-Uke  inflorescence.) 
A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Graminaoes. 

Tbiciiodon,  trik'o-don,  s.  (tMrix,  and  odbvt,  a tooth, 
Gr.)  A genos  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  S/nan- 
chinic,  or  Hog-fishes:  Familj,  Scorpamlds. 

TBiCHOOLOSNt’S,  trik*o>gWsu8,  $.  (tArir,  hair,  and 
glo$$a,  a tongue,  Gr.)  A genus  of  bu^  of  the 
L017  kmd : Family,  Psittacida:'. 

Tbicrolaka,  trik-o-Ie'na,  «.  (tAriz,  hair,  and 
cAlaina^  a cloak,  Or.)  A geous  of  plants : Order, 
Graminaoes;. 

Tbiciiobotus,  tn*k-o<no*tos,  a.  (tkrtx^  hair,  and 
f»otof,  the  ba^,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiaba : FemDy, 
Gobid«. 

TBicnoPBTALUlf,  trik*o-pet'a-1um,  $.  (thrix,  hair, 
and  petalon^  a petal,  Gr.  from  the  inner  perianth 
being  fringed.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Ulisceo. 

Tbiciiopiioruv,  trik-ofVrum,  s.  (tArir,  hair,  and 
pAorro,  1 bear,  Gr.  the  inflorescence  resembling  a 
ranch  (j5  hair.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cy-* 
peracete. 

TBicHOPmxLUV,  trik-o-fil'lum,  s.  (tArtr,  a hair, 
and  pAyZ/rm,  a leaf,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Compoute 
plants : Suborder,  Tuboliflone. 

Tbichopilia,  trik-o-pil'e-a,  s.  (tAHx,  hair,  and 
ptZiow,  a cap,  Gr.  from  the  shape  of  the  antbera.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Oruiidaoee. 

Trichopoda,  trik-c^'o-fia,  s.  (tArix,  hair,  and  pout, 
a foot,  Gr. ) A genus  of  Dipterous  insects : Fa- 
mily, Muscide. 

TBicuopodous,  trik-op'o-doa,  s.  ((Anix,  and  poia, 
a foot,  Gr.)  A genus  of  lioUusca,  belonging  to 
the  subfamily  Janthinc:  Family,  Torbidc. 

Tbicropteba,  trik-op''ter-a,  s.  (fArix,  hair,  and 
p/eron,  a wing,  Gr.)  The  Case-flies,  the  name 
giren  by  Kirby  to  an  order  of  insecta,  approaching 
the  cloe^  m resemblance  to  the  Lcpidoptcra,  their 
wings  being  covered  with  hairs  or  minuto  scales. 

Tbiciiopcb,  trik'o-pus,  s.  (zAnix,  sod  pout,  a foot  or 
fin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fisbss:  Family,  Spirobrsn- 
chidis. 

Tbicrosaktubs,  trik-o-aan'tAia,  t.  (tArix,  and  o»- 
thot,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the  fringed  or  ciliated 
corollas.)  Snake-gourd,  a geuus  of  plants : Order, 
CucurbitaoesB. 

I Tbichosoma,  trik-o-so''ma,  t.  (tkrix,  hatr,  and  toma, 

I the  body,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes : Family,  Sal- 
monidee. 

Tricrosomus,  trik-o-so'nras,  s.  A genos  of  fishes: 
Family,  Scorpc>nida% 

! Tricrosperbl'm,  trik-o-sper'mnm,  s.  (tAKx,  a 
hair,  and  tpermn,  a seed,  Gr.  in  allmuon  to  the 
\ seeds  being  ciliated.)  A genos  of  plants : Order, 

! Flscoortiaoea:. 

I Tricho«tb)ca,  tri-ko-stem'a,  s.  (freu  and  stemra, 
Gr.  in  reference  to  the  capilla^  filaments.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Lamiacev. 

Tbichostoma,  trik-oe'to-ma,  s.  (tArix,  hair,  and 
' sfOMo,  a mouth,  Gr.)  A gennt  of  Moss-plants,  of 
the  Older  Bojaces;  also,  a genus  of  Entoioa: 
Family,  KematmdeiL 

TBiCHOTHECU:ii,trik-(M!Ae'shun),s.  ((Arix,hair,  and 
lAeco,  a case,  Gr.  from  the  theoD  being  intermixed 
with  a mass  of  hair-like  filaments.)  A genus  of 
Fan^ 

Teichotomocs,  trik-ot'o-mus,  a.  (triehoiomin,  Gr.) 
Three -cleft. 

Tricuotropis,  trik-ot'ro-pU,  t.  (lArix,  hair,  and 
fre^,  a keel,  Gr.)  A genus  of  turbinsted  testa- 
ceo«is  MoUosca,  distinguisbed  by  their  thinuess 
02* 
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from  Turbo,  and  from  Boodnum  by  a notch  at  * 
the  base  of  the  aperture.  | 

Trick,  trik,  s.  (trtJJx,  Dan.  trit,  a puR,  a drawing,  ; 
Dutch,  tncAer,  to  cheat,  Fr.  tricor,  to  play  tricks,  < 
Lai.)  An  artifice  or  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of 
deception ; an  artful  or  underhand  coatrirance  or 
scheme  to  impose  upon ; a dexterous  vicious  prac- 
tice : the  sly  artifice  or  legerdemain  of  a jn^ler ; 
a eoUsetion  of  cards  laid  together  in  play ; s prac- 
tice ; a manner  or  habit ; 

The  iHct  of  that  sweet  irolee  I well  remember.'— Aots. 
(freccM,  ItaL)  a lock  of  bair^not  used) ; ‘ I 

Your  eourt-corls,  roar  spangles,  or  your  iridb,  I atirct  ' ! 
not  tboee  high  gable-ends— thaee  Tuscan 
^oesoa.  I; 

—9.  a.  to  deedve ; to  impose  on ; to  defraud ; to 
cheat : to  dreas ; to  decorate  i to  set  off ; to  adorn  j 
fantastically.  :j 

XiOTe  U an  airy  rood,  opinion  makes,  | j 

That  tricks  and  drusMs  up  the  gaudy  dream.—  ^ ' 

Pr^n. 

Tricker.— See  Trigger.  1 

Trickbet,  trik'er-e,  s.  The  sit  of  dressing  up; 
srtifice ; stratagem. 

Trickixo,  trikliig,  s.  Dress;  ornament.  !' 

Trickish,  triklsh,  a.  Artful  in  making  bargains ; 

given  to  deception  and  cheating;  knavish.  I 

Trickle,  trik%  v.  a.  {trigle,  ScoL)  To  flow  in  a 
gentle  stream ; to  run  down,  as  tears  on  the  cheek.  , 
Trickliko,  trilling,  s.  The  act  of  flowing  in  a 
geoUe  stream. 

Teickmekt,  trik'mest,  s.  Decorstioa. 

No  tomb  shall  hold. 

But  these  two  anus ; do  trkkmriu,  but  my  tcani 
Over  thy  hearaa<-Besu.  amt  FUu  | 

Tricksy,  trik'se,  a.  Pretty ; dainty ; neat ; brisk. 
Maks  them  go  fmkrfa,  gallaunt,  and  eIe«!Oev—  ! 

Old  IntrrlmU  to  the  Pisob.  Ckild,  ] 
TVtkry  tales  of  speaking  Cornish  dsarg.— JVareiea.  | 

Tricktrack,  trik'trak,  a A game  at  cards.  ! 
Tricumiart,  tre-klin'e-a-re,  a.  (frieZiaMnw,  Lat.)  • 
Pertaining  to  a triclinium.  ! 

Triclixium,  tre-klinVum,  s.  (treis,  three,  and  ' 
Utae,  a bed,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Architecture,  a room  [ 
in  which  company  was  received  and  npssta  aerred  1 1 
np;  it  was  ftimUbed  00  three  rides  with  couches, 
the  fourth  side  being  osoally  U-ft  open  for  fscilitat-  , 
ing  the  attendajice  ^ servants. 

Tricoccoub,  tri-koklcus,  a.  (frets,  three,  and  AoA- 
kmt,  a seed,  Gr.)  Thr^seeded.  | 

' Tricocrphall'S,  trik-o-eefa-lns,  a (lArix,  hair,  | 
and  k^ale^  a bead,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  hairy 
heads  of  the  flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
Rbsmnsccm. 

Tricolor,  tre-cul-lore',  s.  (French.)  The  national  ' 
banner  of  three  colours,  white,  red,  and  blue,  | 
adopted  at  the  period  of  tbo  first  Revolution,  but  ' 
whi^  formed  a naUonal  emblem  at  a very  eariy  [ 
period  of  French  history.  The  frfoofor  bu  formed  , 
the  banner  of  some  a the  German  states,  the 
Dutch  republic,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-  ' 
landa  It  is  tued  is  an  emblem  of  Uberty.  I 

Tricoxdtlus,  tri-kon'del-ua,  s.  (free,  three,  snd 
coiu^Zia,  s joint,  Lat.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  CincindcIidK. 

Tbicophorcs,  trik-ofo-rus,  s.  (fArir,  hair,  and 
phono,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family, 
Merulide.  , 

Tricoptera,  trik-opW-a,  ) s.  (fArix,  hatr,  * 
TRlcomcRAKS,  trik-op'ter-ans,  > snd  pteron,  .i 
wing,  Gr.)  An  order  of  insects,  embriidog  the  i 
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c«M-worm  flies,  which  are  cbaractariaed  hr  four 
I*  hairy  wtngi«  resembllDg  in  their  nernirM  those  of 
j«  the  Lepidofrterans,  the  under  ones  folding  kmgi- 
> tndiaaUj. 

! TBicosKiosmouB,  tri'kswr-mj'er-na,  o. 

I conm,  a horn,  end  pero,  1 beer,  L^)  Haring 
I ' three  boras. 

I Tbicorfobal,  tri-hawr'po-rel,  a.  (Irscorpor,  lat) 

I Having  three  bodies. 

. Tbicobpobatkd,  tri'kawr'p^rmy'ted,  a.  In  Her- 
I sldiy,  applied  to  a lion  issuing  from  the  three  oor* 

' ners  of  the  escutcheon. 

Tbicobymb,  tri-kor're-ne,  jl  (trew,  three,  and 
kuryne^  a dab,  Gr.  form  of  the  capsules.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Liliaccs. 

Tricuspid,  tri-kns'pid,  > a.  (fret,  and  cits- 

Tbicl'spidatb,  tri-kus'pe-date,/  pi*^  a spear  or 
prnnt,  Lai.)  Tliroe-pdotsd;  ending  in  three 
points.  T'nciMrjMd-tttioe,  the  Tslve  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Tricuspidaria,  tri-kus-pe^'re>a,  s.  (frrs,  three, 
and  CMspu,  a point,  Lat.  in  allusion  to  the  petals 
being  (hvided  into  three  pdnta  at  the  apex.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  EUeocarpacesp.  Also,  a 
graua  <iS  Entosoa,  of  the  order  Pareacbjmata : 
Familj,  Tienioidea. 

Tbiccspis,  tri-kos'pis,  a.  (Ires,  and  cvipM,  a pdnt, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Gniniinaoea. 

TRinAcrru>us,  tri-djUc'til-ua,  a.  Having  throe  toes 
or  digits. 

Tbidacka,  tri-dak'na,  a.  (treu,  and  dakno^  I Utei, 
Gr.?)  A genus  of  Molluscs;  the  animd  afRzed 
bj  a bjasQs,  which  pasaes  through  s large  opening 
on  tbs  atitciior  side ; cardinal  teeth  ^ ; shell  regu- 
lar, equivalve,  inequilateral,  the  anterior  side  being 
longer  than  the  posterior;  Familj,  Chamidic,  or  i 
in  others,  Tridacnidsc.  | 

Tbidacophtllia,  tri-dak-o-fine-a,  a.  A genus  ' 
of  lamelUferous  corals,  separated  from  the  Madre- 
pore of  linnvua. 

Tkidaotylus,  tri-dak'te-lns,  a.  A genus  of  Or- 
thopterous insects : Fsmilj,  Saltotoria. 

Tbi  DAX,  tri'daka,  a.  (trid!nX*iia«,  cut  into  three  pieces, 
Or.  the  rajs  of  the  flowers  being  divided  into 
three.)  A genua  of  Comporite  plants  t Suborder, 

I Tubuliflonc. 

Tridk,  tride,  a.  Among  Hunters,  short  and  readj ; 
fleet. 

Tbidbitt,  tri'dent,  a.  (hvfras,  from  fret,  three,  and 
I dims,  a tooth,  Lat.)  The  throe-pronged  sceptre 
I or  spear  which  the  fahlea  of  antiquitj  put  into  the 
hand  of  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea.  Britannia, 

I our  national  emblem,  ia  also  represented  as  holding 
I a trident^  denoting  her  eontrol  over  the  ocean ; — 

1 — a.  having  three  teeth. 

Tridentex),  tii-dent'ed,  ) a.  Having  three 
• Tbiobntatso,  tri-den't^-ted,/  teeth. 

Held  his  tridatUd  maee  opon  the  south : 

' The  wiadi  ware  whist,  tM  billows  daneed  no  more.— 
j QftarUt'  H%tL  ^ Jottyk  (1690). 

Tbidektia,  trt-dcn'te-a,  e (trirfems,  a trident,  Lat. 
in  reference  to  the  aegmenta  of  the  outer  corona 
being  tridentate.)  A genaa  c<  plants;  Order, 
Asclepisdsoem. 

Tbidiapason,  tri-ds-a-pa'soB,E  (Irt'and  dVtrposoa.) 
In  Music,  a triple  octave,  or  twentj-secbnd. 

Tbidihomote,  tri'ding-mote,  e In  old  Lev,  the 
j court  held  for  triding  or  trithing. 

I TbidodecahbdraLi,  tri-do-dek-a-hf'dral,  a.  (tPeu, 

I thcc«»  and  dodecoMroL)  la  CrjBtalograpbj, 

( 


presenting  three  rangra  of  faces  above  one  another^  I 
each  containing  twelve  faoeE  I 

Tbiduab,  trid'u-an,  a.  (triduwn;  fret,  aid  <ftm, 
daj,  Li^)  lEsting  three  dajs;  occurriag  cverj  | 
third  daj. — Mot  in  nse.  j 

Triebnial,  tri-en'ne-al,  a,  (triennal^  Fr.)  Con-  ! 

tinaing  three  jears ; happening  every  three  jcote 
Tbibnbxallt,  tri-en'oe-al-le,  ^ Once  in  three 
jeaxi.  ; 

Tbibbe,  tri'ena,  e A small  copper  coin  worth  one-  ( 
third  of  the  oe  | 

Tbibbtaua,  tri-en-talis,  e (trsens,  the  third  of  a ' 

thing,  Lat.)  \Muter-green,  a genus  of  plants; 
Order,  Primulaoev.  ‘ 

Tbibb,  tri'ur,  E One  who  tries;  one  who  makes 
experiments;  one  who  examines  anvthing  bj  a ‘ 
test  or  standard ; one  who  tries  jadidallj;  a judge  ' 
who  tries  a person  or  cause;  a juryman  ; a teat;  jl 
that  which  tries  or  approveE — See  Trior.  i 

Tbiebabch,  tri'er-drk,  s.  (tn'eres,  a trireme,  and 
OPcAos,  a chief,  Gr.)  In  ancient  Greece,  the  oom- 
I maader  of  a trireme ; also,  s commissioner  who  > 
was  obliged  to  build  ships,  sod  furuish  them  at  hia 
own  expense. 

Tribt^BICal,  tri-e-ter'e-kal,  a.  (trieterieus,  Lat)  | 
j Triennial ; kept  or  occurring  once  in  three  jearE  < 
Tbibtbris,  tri-e'ter-is,  $.  (frets,  three,  and  efot,  a I 
jear,  Gr.)  In  Grecian  (^ronologj,  a cycle  in- 
vented bj  Thales  to  connect  his  jear,  which  con-  ; 
risted  uf  12  months  of  SO  dajs  each,  amounting 
to  860  dajs : as  this  fell  sh^  of  the  true  solar  , | 
jear,  be  inserted  a month  of  80  days  at  the  end  t j 
of  every  three  years,  by  which  means  bs  made  it 
exceed  the  trae  vear  by  18  dajE 
Tripacial,  tri-fsAhe-al,  a.  An  epithet  applied  bj 
Chauasier  to  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve. 

Tbipallow,  tri-fa11o,  V.  a.  In  Agriculture,  to  ' 
plough  the  land  the  third  time  before  sowing.  I 
Triparious,  tri-fa're-ns,  a.  Arranged  in  triple 
rank,  or  in  three  rowE  ! 

Tbipid,  tri'fld,  a.  (free,  three,  and  jfndb,  I divide, 
Lat)  In  Botanj,  divided  into  throe,  or  cut  to  the  I 
base.  i 

Tripistclart,  tri-fis'tn-lar-e,  a.  (fres,  and  /dmloy 
a pipe,  Lat)  Having  three  pipcE 
Tbifle,  tri'fl,  s.  (from  TriviaL)  A thing  of  very 
little  value  or  importance ; a cake ; — n.  n.  to  act 
or  talk  without  seriousness,  grarity,  weight,  or  | 
dignity ; to  act  or  talk  with  levity ; to  indulge  ! 
in  light  amDsements;  to  trifle  with ; to  mock;  to 
pl^  the  fool  with ; to  treat  without  respect  or 
seriousness ; to  trifle  awey ; to  spend  in  vanity ; . 
to  waste  to  no  good  purpoae; — s.  a.  to  make  of 
DO  importanoE — Not  in  nse  as  an  active  verb.  ' 
TItU  sore  night  1 1 

Hath  triJIad  fonner  knowing^— Aots. 

Tbiplbr,  tri'flur,  e One  who  acta  vrith  levity;  | 
one  who  trifleE  | ■ 

Triplibo,  tri'fling,  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  im-  ' 
portance  ; trivial ; — e employment  about  things  ' 
of  no  importancE 

TBiPLiBOLr,  tri'fling-le,  ad.  In  a trifling  manner;  | 
with  levity;  without  serkmsneas  or  dignity.  | 

Tbiplikobess,  tri^fliog-nea,  e Trivial  nature; 
levity  of  manners. 

Triplo&al,  tri-flo'ral,  \ a.  (frr«,  three,  and  Jiom$, 
Triplorous,  tri-flo'ni8,i  a flower,  Lat)  Bearing 
three  flowerE 

Trifoliate,  tri-fb'le-ate,  a.  (fret,  three,  and  /bfiwm,  | 
a leaf^  Lat)  Having  three  leaveE  ! 

ess 
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i|  TRiroi.iuL.lTE,  tri-fole-o-lute,  a.  Having  three 
1 folliotes. 

TRiFOLim,  tn-fole-am,  $.  (tret,  three,  and  folium, 

I a leaf,  Lat.  all  the  apedes  ^ving  trifoliate  Icavea.) 

I A genua  of  Leguminooa  planta,  incltMling  the 
Clm’era  and  must  of  the  Trefoib  t Suborder,  Pa- 
piUonaceie. 

Tbifoly,  tri'fo-le,  a.  Sweet  TrefoH. 

8be  was  crowned  wf  tb  a chaplet  of 

SmJantoiU 

Triporv,  tri'fawm),  a.  (tri/ormU,  Lat.)  Having  a 
triple  fitnn  or  ahape. 

Triforbiani,  tri-fawr-mra-ne,  a.  (from  free,  three, 
and  forma,  form,  Ijit.)  A name  given  to  a aect 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tnry,  maintaining  that  the  divine  nature  exiated  in 
three  forma  or  peraona,  but  not  complete  in  either 
aeparately. 

Triforium,  tri-fo're-um,  a.  The  gallerj  or  open 
apace  between  the  vaulting  and  the  roofing  of  the 
aialre  of  a church,  genei^lj  lighted  hy  window* 
in  the  external  wall  of  the  building,  and  opening 
to  the  nave,  choir,  or  transept,  over  the  main 
archra.  It  occura  onlj  in  large  churcliee. 

' Triphrcateo,  tri-forlcaj-ted,  a.  (free,  and  furea, 

I a fork,  Lat.)  Having  three  branehee  or  forkings. 

{ Trio,  trig,  o.  a.  (trufauf,  Welab.)  To  fiU ; to  atuff; 

{ to  stop,  aa  a wheel  or  fall ; — a.  trim  ; neat. — This 
j word  ia  in  common  ose  in  Scotland  aa  an  adjec- 
tive. 

, Trioamoua,  tri'ga-mas,  a.  (frets,  three,  and  gnmia, 
marriage,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  by  some  bo- 
taoiata  to  pUnta  which  contain  three  aorta  of 
flowers  on  the  same  flower-bead — namely,  mates, 
females,  and  hermaphrodites. 

Trioamt,  trig'a-me,  a.  (frett,  three,  and  pamia, 
marriage,  Gr.)  State  of  being  married  throe 
times. 

I Trioastric,  tri-gaa'trik,  a.  (frets,  and  pnafer,  the 
belly,  Gr.)  Three-bellied. 

I Triokmim!,  tri-jem'in-e,  a.  (frea,  three,  and  gemmut, 

I double,  Lat.)  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  arising 
I from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum. 

Triooer,  trig'gur,  a.  (friUer,  Dan.)  A catch  to 
bold  the  wheel  of  a carriage  on  a declivity ; the 
catch  or  instrument  attached  to  the  lock  of  a mus-  ’ 
ket  or  pistol,  by  which  it  is  discharged. 

fRioiiiTALS,  tri-jin'tala,  a.  (trigeiUa,  Let)  Tren- 
tals ; ibe  number  of  thirty  maasn  to  be  siud  tor 
the  dead. 

; Triola,  trigla,  a.  (Gredc  name.)  The  Gurnard,  a 
i genua  of  fishes : Family,  Triglt^ 

Triolid.«,  trigle-de,  a.  (trigl^  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  Malacopterygioua  fishes,  the  apeciea  of  | 
which  have  the  bead  covered  with  bony  plates 
reaembliog  armour,  and  defended  with  large  spinal 
prooeoaea;  acalea  rough,  cuspidate,  or  primly; 
caudal  fin  kinate;  distinct  finger  processes,  gene- 
rally placed  at  the  base  of  the  pectorals, 

Triolochik,  tri-glo1rin,  a.  (freta,  three,  and  gloehit, 

] a pwnt,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  three  angles  of  the 
I capsule.)  Arrow-grass,  a genua  of  plants:  Or- 
' der,  Alistnacem, 

I TRiOLocins,  tri-glolds,  a.  (Gre^  three-barbed.) 
A genus  of  fishes  of  the  Shark  family, 

Triqlyph,  tri'glif,  a.  (freia,  three,  and  glgphe,  a 
channel,  Gr.)  The  vertietd  tables  in  the  Doric 
friese,  chambered  on  the  two  verrical  edges,  and 
having  two  channels  in  the  middle,  which  are 
double  ohaonola  to  those  at  the  angles.  In  the 
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Grecian  Doric,  the  triglyph  is  pUred  ujwi  the  J 
angle;  but  in  the  Roman  Doric,  the  triglyph  iicarvat 
the  angle  is  placed  centrally  over  tlw  column. 
Triook,  trig'on,  a.  A triangle, — an  estrolopcnl 
term  ; also,  trine,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  disLmt  j 
1 20  degrees  from  each  other ; a kind  of  triaogubr  I 
iji..  I 

Triooha,  trig-o'na,  a.  (freu,  three,  and  gonin,  an  '[ 
angle,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Hymenopterona  insects ; 
Family,  Apidw.  Also,  the  name  of  a family  of  '{ 
Deea^  Crustaceans,  the  carapace  of  which  is  | 
nearly  triangular.  j| 

Trioonaf.,  tri^o-nal,  > a.  Triangular.  In  Bo-  H 
Trioovous,  trig'o-nns,  I tany,  having  three  pro-  ‘ 
minent  comers. 

TRiooWALia,  trig-o-nalls,  a.  A genus  of  Hyme- 
nopteroDS  insects : Family,  Ichneumoniilw. 
Triooratha,  trig-o-na'/Aa,  a.  ((reia,  three,  and  ' 
^•aikot,  a jaw,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous 
insects:  Family,  Carabidae. 

Trioorblla,  trig-o-nel ' la,  a.  (frYW,  three,  and 
gonia,  an  angle,  Gr.  thu  vexillum  of  the  flower  < 
being  flat,  and  the  keel  veiy  small  and  uarrow, 
gives  the  flower  a triangular  appearance.)  A | 
genus  of  L^mbous  plants : Suborder,  PapUio-  ' [ 


Trioorbixitbs,  trig-o-nel-li'tea,  a.  An  obscure  -I 
genus  of  fossil  Molluscs,  to  which  many  names  J 
have  been  applied.  Some  of  the  varietka  seem  j| 
to  belong  to  the  Cephalopoda,  and  offer  affinities 
to  a part  of  the  Septosteum,  ud  a part  of  tlie  . 
Belemuite.  *; 

Triooria,  trig-o'ne-a,  s.  (treit,  three,  and  gmua,  !i 
an  angle,  Or.  the  fruit  bring  three-angled,  three-  ! | 
celled,  end  three- vslved.)  A genua  of  plants:  ^ 
Order,  Hippocreteaceie.  Also,  a genus  of  Biol- 
limca,  the  shells  of  which  are  perhiceous,  subcardi-  ' 
form,  one  extremity  round,  the  other  truncated  | 
and  compressed : canlinal  teeth  |,  uggrtste,  com-  | 
pressed,  and  regularly  grooved : Family,  ArMdic.  | , 

TriooROCARPUM,  tr^-on-o-kdr'pum,  a.  (Frets,  ! 
three,  gonia,  an  angle,  and  knrpot,  seed,  Gr. ) A , : 
genus  of  fossil  Endogenous  fruit,  found  in  the  ' 
Coal  formstion  of  England  and  Scotland.  | ; 

Trioorocbpralus,  trig-on-o-seTu-lns,  a.  (freu,  J 
three,  gonia,  an  angle,  and  kephaJe,  the  bead,  Gr.)  1 
A genus  of  poisoDous  serpents : Family,  Crota-  I 
lidse. 

TmaOROCRROrs,  trig-on-oe'er-us,  a.  (treponoe,  andr  ‘ 
kertu,  a bom,  Gr.)  Haring  three-angM  boms. 

TRioorodacttlus,  trig-on-o-dak'te-lus,  s.  (freu,  f 
three,  gonia,  an  angle,  and  daktj^,  a digit,  Gr.)  ' 
A genus  of  Coleopteroos  insects  t Family,  Ca.*a-  , 
bidffK 

Trigorombtrtcal,  trig-on-o-met're-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining h>  trigonometry ; performed  by  or  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  tri^oroetry. 

Tbioorombtricallt,  trig-OQ-o-met^re-ksl-le,  ad. 
According  to  the  rules  or  principlee  of  trigonometry. 

Trioorombtrt,  trig-on-om'e-tre,  s.  (trigonot,  a 
triangle,  and  meireo,  I measure,  Gr.)  That  branch 
of  msthemarica  which  treats  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  including 
all  formula  relative  to  angles  or  circular  arches, 
and  the  linee  connected  with  them,  theee  Unes 
bring  expreaeed  by  ratios  or  numbers. 

Triooropais,  trig-o-nop'ria,  s.  (freu,  three,  gomoj 
an  angle,  and  opeit,  appearance,  Gr.)  A genua  of 
ColeopteTOaa  inaceta : Family,  Specide 

Twoorosbhub,  trig-o-uoaVmua,  s.  The  name 
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pven  bjr  M.  Konie  for  m peutu  of  Bmchinpoda 
(the  Torebntulft  m autbora^  with  a shell  which 
baa  the  hinge  of  the  larger  ralre  ^iroduoed  into  a 
triangnlar  disc,  dirided  bj  a tnangntar  oentral 
foramen.  The  S|»rifer  of  tiowerby  belongs  to  this 
gen  ns. 

TsiooKOTOiCAf  trig-^QOtVma,  «.  (triffonoi^  threo> 
cornered,  and  tome,  an  incision,  Or.)  A genus  of 
Ccdeoptotma  inaaeta : Order,  Curabidie. 

Triobammic,  txi-gram'inik,  o.  (trew,  three,  and 
ffrommoy  a letter,  Gr.)  CoosiaHng  of  three  letters. 

Tbiocera,  trig'we'ra,  a.  (in  honour  of  D.  Trigoeros, 
a Spaniah  botanist.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives 
of  Spain : Order,  Solanaeon. 

Triotm,  tri^in,  s.  (tre^  three,  and  jiyae,  a female, 
Gr.)  A plant  haring  three  styles  or  pirtUs. 

Tbioykia,  tri-jin W,  s.  A name  of  an  order  in  the 
rarions  Unnaan  classes,  comprising  sneh  of  the 
order  as  hare  three  styles  or  pistils. 

TBionvors,  tri'je-nos,  a.  (treis,  three,  and  pyac,  a 
female,  Gr.)  Haring  three  styles. 

Trihedral,  tri>be'dral,  a.  (see  Trihedron.)  Har- 
ing three  equal  sidea. 

Triukdbok,  tri-he'dmn,  #.  ^(reu,  three,  and  Aedro, 
a aide,  Gr.)  A figure  having  three  equal  sides. 

Truuoocs,  tri-ju'gus,  a.  ((res,  tliree,  and yi^m,  a 
yoke,  Lat.)  Having  three  pair  of  leaflets. 

Trilateral,  tri-lat'er-al,  a.  ((res,  three,  and  lotus, 
a tide,  Gr.)  Three-aid^ 

TRlLKpatUM,  tri-lep'se-um,  a.  ((reu,  three,  and 
Upitf  a scale,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  three  scalps 
sHuated  in  tiie  calydne  tube  between  the  pistils 
and  the  stamena.)  A genua  of  plants,  natives  of 
Madagascar : Order,  Chrysobalanacese. 

Teiletto,  tri-let'to,  s.  In  Music,  a short  trilL 

Tbilimouial,  tri-ling'gwe-al,  a.  ((res,  three,  and 
luy/itOf  a tongue,  Conauting  of  three  lan- 

guagea. 

Tri  LITERAL,  tri-Ut'er-al,  a.  ((res,  three,  and  HUra, 
a letter,  Lat.)  Consisting  of  three  letters; — s.  a 
word  consisting  of  three  letters. 

Trilitiioe,  tril'e-filon,  s.  ((rets,  three,  and  /i(Aos,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  Three  stooea  placed  together  i^e 
door-poBts  and  a linteL 

Trill,  tril,  a.  (triUo,  Ital.  (riKe,  Dan.  triOer,  Gcnn.) 
A quiver ; a shake  of  the  voice  in  singing,  or  of 
the  sound  of  an  instrument; — v.  a.  to  uttiT  with 
a qaivering  or  tremulouanesa  of  voice ; to  shake  a 
note  in  music ; 

Through  the  eoft  sttenoe  of  the  Ilatentng  night, 

The  euber^ulted  aongstreM  trilU  her  lay.— ^'Aomem. 
—V.  n.  to  flow  in  a small  stream,  or  in  drops  sue* 
oeeding  each  other  quickly ; to  trickle ; 

Hit  salt  tears  trill  adown  as  rain.— CAsuevr. 
to  ahake  or  quaver ; to  play  in  tremulous  vibrations 
of  sound. 

Am  I call'd  upon  the  grave  debate, 

To  judge  of  trtUiitff  notes  and  tripping  feet  f — Drjfdtn. 

Tbiluoit,  triryun,  s.  (a  word  invented  by  Locke.) 
The  product  of  a million,  involved  to  the  third 
power,  represented  by  1 with  1 8 ciphers  attached. 

Trillium,  trille-am,  s.  {triiUx^  triple,  Lat.  the 
calyx  having  three  sepals,  the  corolla  three  peUU, 
and  the  ptstils  three  styles.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Melanthacec. 

Trillo,  trilTo,  «.  (Italian.)  In  Mnsic,  a term  sig- 
nifying that  the  performer  is  to  beat  qnickly  on 
two  notes  in  conjoint  degrees,  alternately,  one  after 
tlM  other,  beginning  with  the  highest  and  ending 
with  the  low^  It  is  marked  with  a single  T. 


TBirx>BATE,  tri-lo'bate,  a.  ((res,  three,  and  lobus,  n 
lobe,  LaL)  Divided  into  three  lobes;  having 
three  lubes. 

Tbilobitb,  tril'o-bite,  s.  ((rew,  three,  and  lobot,  a 
lobe,  Gr.)  A family  of  extinct  animals,  found  in 
psliwsoic  strata.  Tbeae  animals  are  composed  ui 
a series  of  rings,  resembling  many  of  the  bopoda, 
and  espedally  SeroUa.  like  this  crustacean,  they 
present  three  parts  more  or  less  distinct — a bead, 
a thorax,  and  an  abdomen.  The  eye  is  composed 
of  innumerable  small  lenses,— that  of  Aaaphus 
containing,  according  to  Dr.  Buckland,  no  less 
than  400. 

Tbilocular,  tri-lok'u-lar,  o.  (lPe«,  three,  and  hen- 
bu,  a partition,  Let.)  Divided  into  thrM  portions 
or  cell^  as  a Irilocvlttr  capsule. 

Tbiloculdia,  tri-lok-u^'na,  s.  A genus  of  micro- 
scoptc  Foraminifera. 

Trilogt,  trilVje,  t.  ((rew,  three,  and  Joffot,  a dis- 
course, Or.)  In  Literature,  a term  sp]d!cd  to  a 
series  of  three  dramas,  which,  though  each  is  in 
itself  complete,  yet  there  is  s mutual  relation 
between  the  whole,  and  the  three  form  but  the 
parts  of  one  historical  picture,  as  in  the  playa  of 
iEschyhis,  and  Hemy  the  Fou^  of  Shakspere. 

Trilumibar,  tri-lu'me-nar,  > a.  ((ret,  three,  and 

TRiLumBODS,  tri-lu'me-nus,)  hmtett,  light,  Lat.) 
Having  three  lights. 

Trim,  trim,  a.  ((mm,  Sax.  trumoy  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, signifies  a troop  of  soldiers— hence  the 
various  significations.)  firm ; compact ; tight ; 
snug;  being  in  good  order.  In  Navigation,  the 
position  of  the  ked  of  a ship  with  respect  to  a 
horisontal  line ; also,  the  disposition  of  the  weights 
or  stowage  as  favourable  for  sailing; — v.  a.  ((m- 
mum,  bymian,  to  make  firm  or  strong,  to 
strengthen,  prepare,  or  put  In  order,  Sax.)  to  put 
in  proper  order,  as,  to  trim  a lamp ; to  dress ; 

' I vaa  in  Jolla's  gown.— 

to  decorate  or  embellish,  as,  to  trim  a gown  with 
laoe ; to  shavs ; to  clip,  a.«,  to  trim  the  beard ; 

7Vi«  off  the  small  superfluous  hranebes.— JVorlisMr. 
to  make  neat ; to  adjust ; 

Oo,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsumely. — SAoks. 
to  fluctuate  between  two  parties. 

He  would  bear  what  every  fool  could  say, 

Would  nover  fix  bis  thoughts,  but  trim  uls  tlaie  away. 

In  Carpentry,  to  dress  timber;  to  make  smooth ; 
to  adjust  the  cargo,  See.  of  a vessel,  so  as  to  put 
it  in  a proper  condition — for  thus  we  say,  to  trim 
a boat,  (rm  a ship.  Sharp-trimmedy  an  epithet 
denoting  the  disposition  of  the  sails  when  the  vriiid 
is  scant.  To  trim  Me  saili,  is  to  adjust  them  in 
proper  order  for  sailing.  To  trim  in,  in  Carpentry, 
to  fit  as  a piece  of  timber  into  other  work.  To 
trim  up,  to  dress ; to  put  iu  order,  emphatically. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a man, 

Trimmrd  up  your  praise*  with  a princely  tongue, 
Bpoke  your  deservlogs  Ilka  a chronicle. — Shaks. 

Trmmrd  <mt,  a term  applied  to  the  trimmers  of 
stairs,  when  brought  forward  to  receive  the  rough 
strings ; — v,  n.  to  balance ; to  vacillate  between 
two  parties,  so  as  to  appear  favourable  to  each ; 

A Iriod  of  Irumnaig  It  Iktween  God  and  the  dovll.— 

ScmlA. 

— 0.  dress : gear ; ornaments ; the  state  of  a ship 
or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts,  Ac.,  which  is  in  pro- 
per oonditioD  for  sailing.  Tram  of  the  matte,  their 
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position  in  r^vd  to  the  ship  and  to  each  other, 
I M near  or  distant,  far  forwa^  or  much  aft,  erect 
I or  raking.  Drim  of  $axU  is  that  position  which  is 
I best  adapted  to  impel  the  ship  forward. 

I TftUiERA,  tri'mer-a,  a.  (frvii,  three,  and  awroa,  a 
I part,  Gr. ) The  name  pven  bj  Cuvier  to  a section 
i of  Coleopterona  insects,  including  such  as  have  the 
tarsus  composed  of  three  articnlationa. 

I'  Tbimkbocs,  tri'mer-os,  a.  Having  three  pieoea  or 
articulationa. 

Tbuiestek,  tri'mee-tiir,  s.  (irtmeslru,  Lat.)  A 

I term  or  period  of  three  months. 

TBiMEflURua,  tri-tnes'u-rua,  s.  (<ms,  three,  and 

ouro,  a tail,  Or.)  A genua  of  poisonous  Serpents : 
\ I Fsmilj,  Crotalidc. 

i.  Trimbtbr,  tri'me-tnr,  s.  (friawtroe,  Gr.^  A Lstin 

I I or  Greek  verse  of  three  measuieR 

I Trimbtrical,  tri*met're>kal,  a.  Consisting  of 

I I three  poetical  measures,  forming  an  iambic  of  six 
1 1 feet. 

I Truclt,  trimle,  ad,  Kicelj ; nestlf ; in  good  order. 

' Trimmer,  trim'mur,  a.  Omwho  trims;  a time« 
I ' eerrer ; a severe,  caostic  person,  as,  soch  s one  is 

a trimmer.  In  Spot^ag,  a floating  line  left  in  the 
water  to  catch  fiidL  In  Architecture,  a piece  of 

I I timber  framed  at  right  angles  to  the  joists  opposite 
' I chimnejrt,  or  the  boles  of  stairs,  whi^  receives  the 

ends  of  the  Jcuts  intercepted  hj  the  opening. 
Trimming,  trim'miog,  a.  Ornamental  appendages 
if  to  s garment,  as  laoe,  brsid,  ribsnds,  and  the  like. 
|j  In  Carpentry,  working  any  piece  of  timber  into 
the  form  designed  by  the  axe  or  adie. 

I Trimness,  trim'nes,  a.  Neatness ; petty  elegance. 

I Trimyaria,  tri>me*a're-a,  > a.  (tm«,  three,  and 
I Trimtabiam,  tri-me-a're-an,/  mjron,  a muscle, 

II  Gr.)  The  name  given  to  those  bivalve  sheila, 
I which  present  three  muscular  impressions  ou  each 
▼alva 

. Trin AL,  tri'nal,  a.  ((nmta,  Lat)  Threefold. 

To  sit  amid  Ibe  Inna/ onity 
He  laid  aside.— jViifoe. 

^ Trive,  trine,  a.  (IWrus,  threefold,  L.nt.)  Of  three- 
!:  fold  dimensiona,  via.,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 

I ' ness ; —a.  in  Astrology,  oim  of  the  five  aspects  of 
} the  influential  bodies,  the  logle  subtended  by  the 

I two  planets,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  being  120^, 

' ! or  onc-third  of  the  sodiac.  The  trine  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a benign  aspect ; — v.  a.  to  put  in  the 
> I aspect  of  a trine. 

! ‘ By  fortuos  bn  wu  now  to  Venos  trim’d. — Drg^m. 

‘ Trinbrvatb,  tri-ner'vstc,  a.  Tbreo-nerved : a 
I trinervaie  leaf  has  three  unbranched  nmes  ex- 
! tending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  or  point 
Trinoa,  tring'ga,  s.  The  .Sand-piper,  a genus  of 
birds:  Family,  Scolnpacidic;. 

Trinolr,  tring'gl,  s.  (French.)  In  Architecture,  a 
I little  square  member  or  ornament,  as  a lintel,  reg- 
let,  platband,  and  the  like,  but  particularly  a little 
' member  fixed  exactly  over  every  trigivph. 

: Trinia,  trin'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Tritms,  a cele- 
brated Russian  botanist)  A genus  of  Umbelli- 
ferous  plants : Suborder,  Orthosperms. 
Trinitarian,  trin-e-ta're-an,  a.  Believing  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; pertaining  to  the  Trinity ; 
— a.  one  who  believes  iu  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
oppo64Ml  to  Unitarian;  one  of  a religious  order, 
founded  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  in 
1198:  the  memben  devoted  tbemselvea,  in  an 
Mpecial  manner,  to  the  ransoming  of  Christian 
c^mtives  taken  by  the  Moon  and  other 


There  was  also  a female  society  of  Triiiitarians,  \ 
who  devoted  iteelf  to  the  same  obJecL  , 

Trinity,  trin'e-te,  s.  A word  first  used  by  Tbeo-  | 

I philos  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century,  to  de>  . 

I scribe  the  Divine  Dong  as  consisting  of  three  i 

I persons.  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghoat,  united  in  one 

j God.  FratemHy  of  the  Bofy  THmly,  a religioas 

society,  instituted  at  Rome,  1^  St.  Philip  Neri,  in 
I 1548.  Trinitjf  Stmdajf,  the  Sunday  next  after  ' 

' Whitsunday,  so  termed  from  a feaat  held  on  that 

day  ill  the  Roman  CathoBc  Church,  in  honour  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

Trinket,  tringk'et,  t.  (etymology  uncertain ; per-  i 
baps  firom  the  old  game  of  trinqoetum,  in  which 
triiM}uet  or  trinket  might  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
figures  used  in  the  game.— TVmU.)  A small  or- 
nament, aa  a jewel,  ring,  bracelet,  flee. ; a thing  of 
little  value ; tsdde ; i 

What  busbandUe  hosbands,  except  they  be  foelt,  ' 
Bat  hanrtson  have  storshouse  for  trinitets  and  tools.—  ‘ 

Tasscr.  i 

to  pvs  trinkets.  \ 

By  their  trleks  and  frtnhrtfny  ffrart 
Tbtnodis,  tri'no-des,  *.  (Latin,  haring  three  joints.) 

A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  t Family,  CLtvi- 
oornct. 

Trinomiax.,  tri-Do'me-al,  a.  In  Algebra,  a luune 
for  an  expression  which  consists  of  three  terms,  as 
a 4"  ^ “h  ® • or  eat  At*  -I-  5*4.  ! 

TBiNSl'MOBLI>,trin-8Qm'gcId,s.(frMepo(ipeU^Sax.)  - 
Id  Law,  a compensation  for  great  crimes,  which  ' 
were  not  absolv^  but  by  paying  a fine  thrke  nine 
times. 

Trinuclbus,  tri-nulcle-QS,  s.  A genus  of  small 
Trilobitea,  having  the  abdomen  lar^,  subcutiform,  ' 
and  composed  of  many  segments.  | 

Trio,  tri'o,  a.  (Italian.)  In  hlasic,  a composition 
eonsisting  of  ^ree  parts,  one  of  which  most  make  < 
a third  with  the  bass,  and  the  other  a fifth  or  an 
octave.  I 

Triodolab,  tri-oh*o-lar,  ) a.  Of  the  value  of 
Triodolary,  tri-ob'o-la-re,/  three oboU;  mean;  ' 
worthless. 

Any  irwWsp  pasquUlcr,  auy  sIcrquUlDoua  rascal.—  f 

Triocbros,  tri-os'sr-os,  a.  (b*eu,  three,  and  kema, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ltaards,  of  the  Cameleon  I 
kind,  with  three  conical  boras  slightly  curved, 
pointing  forwards  before  the  eyes. 

TRioCTAtiEDRAL,  tri-ok-ta-bo'(W,  a.  {tri  and  oc4a- 
ke/iraL)  In  Crystalography,  presenting  three  ranges  i 
of  faces,  one  above  anothW,  each  containing  eight 
facet. 

Trioctilb,  tri-ok'tnc,  a.  (fret,  three,  and  ocfo,  j 
eight,  Lat.)  In  Astrology,  sn  aspect  of  two  planeta 
with  regsrd  to  the  eait^  when  they  are  three  oc- 
tants, or  eight  parta  of  a rircls,  that  U,  135^  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  I 

Triodia,  tri-o'de-a,  a.  (freat,  three,  and  orf<m»,  a 
tooth,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  three  teeth  of  the-  , 
palea.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Graminsce«..  ! 
Triodon.  tri'o-doo,  s.  (hru,  three,  and  oAnm,  a 
tooth,  Gr.  the  axis  remaining  afW  the  nuts  of  tba 
fhiit  have  fallen,  and  is  tridentate  at  top.)  A ; 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Ciochooacea».  Also,  a I 
genus  of  fishea,  belonging  to  the  l^Mlonhic,  tha  | 
belly  forming  an  enormous  sack,  and  the  body  set 
with  short  prickles : Family,  BIsstidie.  ! 

Trioi.et,  tri'o-lct,  t.  A Btansa  of  eight  lines,  in 
which  the  first  line  is  repeated. 

Triokbs,  tri'o-nes,  s.  In  Astronomy,  the  seven 
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principal  »tar»  in  the  conttcUation  of  Ursa  Major, 
or  Charlca'a  Wain^  four  of  tbe  itan  being  sup- 
poaed  to  repreaent  tbe  body  of  the  waggon,  and 
tbe  other  th^  tbe  Iraones,  tbe  bocaee  by  wbkb  it 
is  drawn. 

1 TEiOMTCiOiB,  tri-o-nis'e-de,  «.  (fraonyx,  one  of  tbe 
I genera.)  The  Soft  Tortoises,  consisting  of  tbe 

I genera  Trionyx  and  Emyda : the  family  k distin- 

guiabed  by  iU  palmated  feet,  three  claws  on  each 
• foot;  tbe  carapace  m shell  ooTcred  with  a soft 

I skin,  which  is  expanded  before  the  eye,  so  aa  to 

t form  a fio‘like  margin;  the  stem  am  rery  small, 

I . thin,  and  inflexible. 

I TbiomyZ,  tri'on-ika,  s.  (treu,  three,  onyx,  a claw, 
Or.)  A genus  of  Tortoises : Type  of  the  family 
i * Trionjrcid^ 

I Tbioptbris,  tri-op'ter-ia,  I.  (treii,  three,  and  pteron, 

|.  a wing,  Or.  in  allosion  to  the  carpels  being  each 
t|  fhmished  with  three  wings.)  A genus  of  plauts : 

I I Order,  Maipighiacec. 

Teiob,  tri'or,  s.  (from  Try.)  In  Law,  a person  ap« 

{ , pointed  by  tbe  court  to  examine  whether  a cbal- 

I lenge  to  a panel  of  jurors,  or  any  juror,  k jusU-^ 

I See  Trier. 

TbiostbvM,  tri-oe'te-um,  s.  (frni,  three,  and  os^on, 
a bone,  Gr.  In  reference  to  tbe  three  bony  seeds  , 
in  each  berry.)  KeTerwort,  a genos  of  phinU:  ' 
Order,  CaprifoUscem. 

Trip,  trip,  e.  a.  {(rippeU^  Germ,  tnjrpen^  Dutch, 

I tripper,  Dan.  trippOy  Swed.  triptaie,  Welsh.)  To 

I supplant ; to  cause  to  fall  by  striking  tbe  feet  sud- 
I ' deniy  from  under  tbe  person — usually  followed  by 
to  detect. 

These  women 

Can  trip  me  if  1 en.^^hake. 

To  trip  the  ancAor,  k to  loose  it  fmni  tbe  bottom 
^ by  its  cable  or  bnoy-rope ; — v.  n.  to  stumble ; to 
atrike  tbe  foot  against  aomething,  so  as  to  lose  the 
step  and  be  near  to  fall;  to  stumble  i(nd  f^li ; to 
err ; to  fsU ; to  mistake ; to  be  deficient ; to  run 
or  step  lightly ; 

1 She  bounded  by,  and  tripp'd  to  light.— i>r|ni«i. 

Co  take  a short  voyage  or  jonmey ; — #.  a stroke  or 
catch  by  which  a wrestler  supplants  hk  antagonist ; 

. a atomble  by  tbe  toes  of  foot-bold,  or  the  striking 

i of  the  foot  against  an  object ; a failure  ; a mts- 

: take;  a journey.  In  Karigatlon,  an  outward- 

bound  voyage,  particularly  in  tbe  coasting  naviga- 
' tion ; it  also  signifiea  a single  board  in  plying  to 

I windward.  Among  Farmers,  a small  stock  of 

;!  sheep  or  goats. — Lo^  in  this  sense, 
i Tripartitk,  trip'dr-tite,  a.  Divided  into  three,  as 
I a tripartiu  leaf;  having  three  oomapooding  parts 
or  oopka. 

Our  Indentarea  Cp^orKCa  are  drawn.— 

, TRlPARTmoir,  trip-dr-tkh'nn,  s.  A dirLdon  by 
I three,  or  the  taking  of  a third  put  of  any  nnmbw 
or  quantity. 

Tripast,  tri'past,  \ s.  (frets,  three,  and  spno, 

! Tripastor,  tri-pas'tun,r  1 draw,  Gr.)  A ma- 
chine with  three  pulleys,  acting  in  connection  with 
I each  other,  for  raising  heavy  weights, 
t Tripb,  tripe,  s.  (French  ; tnppoy  Itah  tn'pp,  Germ.) 

I Properly,  the  entraik;  but  m oommon  usage  the 
woid  k applied  to  the  stomach  of  ruminating  ani- 
mak  prepa^  for  food — in  Indkrous  language,  for 
I the  human  belly. 

I Tripboal,  tri-pe'dal,  a.  (fres,  time,  and  per,  Lat) 
Having  three  feet 
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Tripersonal,  tri-per'ao-ual,  a.  Conakting  of  three 
persons. 

And  tlioo,  the  third  rahsiatcnce  of  divine  inflnlturlr,  I 
ilhiminating  Spirit,  the  Joy  and  sulaee  of  created  ibin‘.rs,  , 
one  triperttmal  God,  look  upon  iby  poor,  soil  almost  spent 
and  expiring  church.— 

Tripbrsoralitt,  tri-per-son-al'e-te,  t,  Tbe  stole 
of  existing  as  three  persons  in  one  Godhead.  | 

Tripbtau)1D,  tri-pet  a-loyd,  a,  (freu,  three,  peialon,  I 
a petal,  and  eidoe,  likeness,  Gr.)  Appearing  a»  if  j 
ftuTUsbed  with  three  petals.  | 

Tripbtalous,  tri-pet'a-Ios,  a.  Having  three  petals.  { 
TripuaCa,  trif  a-)^  s.  (freu,  three,  and  pitoie,  a , 
lentil,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  three  carpels.)  A 
genua  of  plants,  natives  of  the  eastern  coast  uf 
Africa:  Order,  Byttneriucesc.  I 

Triphammer,  tripliam-mer,  #.  A large  hammer  j 
^ used  in  forges.  j 

TaipiiAXB.— See  Spodumene. 

Trifuasia,  tri-fa'slie-a,  s.  (fnpAonos,  triple,  Gr.  in 
allusion  to  the  calyx  being  throe-toothed,  and  tbe 
three  petak  of  tbe  corolla.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Aorantiacex.  I 

Trifhorus,  tri'fo-roa,  s.  A genus  of  MoUusco,  ' 
shell  small,  slender,  and  subcylindrical ; spire  long, 
of  numerous  wbork ; aperture  sinistral ; outer  Up  ' 
reflected  over  and  over,  and  united  to  the  inner, 
but  baring  a circalar  opening.  i 

Tmi'iirtiORO,  trip  (Aong,  $.  (tretf,  three,  pktfumpe,  ! 
sound,  Gr.)  A union  of  three  voweU  foruiing  one 
eoond,  as  eau  in  beauty.  I 

THiriiTiioxaAL,  trip-Mong'gal,  o.  Pertaining  to  a , 
triphthong;  consisting  of  a triphthong. 
TRiPiiTLLua,  tri-fil1u8,  t.  (freu,  tbreu,  and  photon, 
a leaf,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Pylopbagi. 

Triputsaria,  trif-e-sa're-a,  $.  (frets,  three,  and 
phyeoy  a bladder,  Gr.  the  three  segments  of  the 
lower  lip  of  tbe  corolla  being  saccate.)  A genua 
id*  plants:  Order,  Scruphulariocec.  I 

Tripiknaria,  tri-pin-na're-a,s.  (so  named  from  the 
leavea  of  one  of  the  species  being  tripinnate.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Bignoniacea.  i 

Tbiplaris,  trip1u-rk,s.  (from  all  parts  of  the  fruc- 
tification being  triple.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  PolygonaccM. 

Triplax,  trip'laks,  s.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  m- 
MCis:  Family,  Clavipalpi.  ; 

Triple,  trip'pl,  a.  (French.)  Hirccfold ; consisting  . 
of  three  mtitetl ; ^hle ; three  times  repeated.  lu  j 
Music,  one  of  the  four  principal  kinds  or  measure  t 
of  time,  of  which  then  are  many  snbdivktuns.  j 
Tn^e  progrt$*iom,  an  expression  in  old  music,  | 
implying  a series  of  perfect  fifths.  TripU  titne,  a j 
time  conskting  of  thm  measures  in  a bar.  Triple  | 
tail,  in  CbemUtiy,  a salt  in  which  two  bases  are  I 
combined  with  one  acid ; — e.  a.  to  treble;  to  make  ' 
thrice  as  much,  or  as  many.  i 

TBirLBT,  triplet,  «.  Three  venes  or  lines  rhyming  . 
together.  In  Mask,  notes  grouped  together  by 
threes.  j 

Triplicatb,  triple-kate,  s.  In  Arithmetic,  tbe  trip-  , 

licate  of  a given  ratio  k found  by  t^ing  tlif  | 
cube  of  each  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio.  Triplic  te  I 
rofto,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  the  ratio  nf  ; 
tbe  cubes  k tbe  cube  of  the  simple  ratio:  thus,  the  ^ 
triplicate  ratio  of  2 to  3 k the  ssom  as  that  of  8 
to  27 ; similar  soUds  arc  to  each  other  as  the  tri-  | 
plicate  ratio  of  thrir  ^mensions.  Triplicate-  | 

ferwofe,  b Botany,  thrice  ternate.  | 
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Tbiplicatiom,  trip-Ie-ka'shon,  i.  The  act  of  treb- 
lin({  or  making  threefold. 

Tkiflicity,  tre-plUVte,  s.  (trtpRciU^  Fr.)  Treble- 
neaa ; the  state  of  being  thre^old. 

Tbiplimo,  tripling)  a.  The  act  of  nuddng  three- 
fold. 

TkiplospebmA)  trip'lo-flMr'ma,  «.  (^triptoo$j  triple, 
and  jjperma,  seed,  Gr.  the  seeds  bring  dUpoaed  in 
i three  ranks  or  aeriea  in  the  folUclea.)  A genos  of 
pUiita : Order,  AsclepUdacecu 

Triplosteoia,  trip-lo-ste'je-a,  a.  (tripfoos,  triple, 

I and  atejKW,  a corcring,  Gr.  the  flowers  bring 
I clothed  with  three,  a doable  inTolacrum  and  the 
ealjx.)  A genua  of  plants,  natirea  of  Kepaol  t 
Order,  Dipaacete. 

TBirtr,  triple,  ad  In  a threefold  manner.  7Vi^- 
ribbed^  in  Bot-mj,  haring  a pair  of  large  riba 
branching  off  from  the  main  atem,  one  abore  the 
base,  as  in  tbe  learea  of  many  speciea  of  Sun- 
flower. 

Tbipoo,  tre'pod,  a.  (tripu*^  tripodii^  Lat  trijpoaa, 
Gr.)  A bri)cb,  atool,  or  seat,  snppoited  on  three 
, le^  It  was  on  a stool  of  this  kind  that  the 

I priests  and  aib/la  of  ancient  times  sat  to  render 

I oradea. 

' Tbjpodiak,  tre-po'de-an,  a.  A stringed  inabrnment 
among  tbe  andenta,  that  resembled  tbe  Delphic 
tripod  in  form. 

Tbipoli,  tripVle,  a.  A mineral  brought  from 
I Tripoli,  aaed  in  polishing  metals  and  stones : it  is 
said  to  be  almost  sold;  composed  of  the  siliceoas 
shells  of  foasil  Infosoria. 

Tbipoline,  trip'o-line,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mineral 
' tripoli. 

; Tbipos,  tre'pos,  a.  Tripod. 

I • erased  fnol,  bow  weaM’it  tboa  be  thought  an  oracle  ? 

; < Cocne  down  from  off  the  trifo§  and  speak  plain. — 

DrpdeH, 

; Thippkr,  trip'pnr,  a.  One  who  trips  or  anpplanta ; 
one  who  walks  in  a tripping  manner. 

Tbippino,  trip'ping,  a.  Qoick;  nimble; — a.  the 

I act  of  tripping ; a light  dance  ; tbe  looring  of  an 

: . anchor  from  ita  bold  bj  means  of  its  cable  or  boojr 

[ rope.  TVipp^-lme,  a amall  rope  serring  to  un- 

i ring  the  lower  topgrilant-jard-arm,  when  in  tbe 

act  of  striking  it,  or  when  lowering  it  on  deck. 

|.  Tbippikolt,  trip'ping-le,  ad.  Nimblj;  with  a 
j * quick,  niroUe,  light  step ; with  agility. 

Speak  tbe  speech  trifpmftg  on  the  tosgoe.— Aoits. 

TBiPflACUK,  trip'aa*kum,  s.  (tri6o,  I bruise,  Gr.  in 
allasion  to  the  porpoae  for  wliich  its  grain  may  be 
applied.)  A genua  of  forage  grasses,  natives  of 
America  and  the  West  IndM 

Tnipsis,  trip'sis,  a.  (Greek.)  Tbe  process  of  nib- 
bing and  perc^ng  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
and,  at  tbe  tame  time,  flexing  and  extending  t1^ 
limbs,  and  racking  the  joints,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  which  is  common  in 
Egypt,  Turitey,  Greece,  &c.,  in  both  andent  and 
modem  times.  It  is  commonly  called  tbampooinj. 

Tbipsubcs,  trip-su'ma,  $.  (triploot,  threefold,  and  I 
oum,  a toil,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds:  Family, 
IMcidas. 

^ TBiPTKRiOBoy,  trip-ter-ijVtin,  s.  (treu,  three,  and 
p>eryxy  a fin,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes:  Fainlly, 

.1  Rlonnida. 

, Triptiuo!*,  trip-tiTynn,  s.  (fm#,  three,  andpte/mi, 

II  a featluT,  Gr.  in  allusioii  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  pappus.)  A genus  of  Com|HM>lt<  plants:  Sub- 

i order,  Tubuliflorx. 
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Tkiptote,  trip'tote,  a.  (<reu,  throe,  and  yitom,  ease,  1 
Gr.)  In  Grammar,  a noun  having  three  cases  ! 

..  , 1 
Tripudiabt,  tn-pu  de-a-re,  a.  {tripadio^  Lat.)  Per* 
tuinlng  to  dandng;  perfunoed  by 
Claudius  Pukber  underwent  tbe  like  soeeeM  when  be  I 
continued  tbs  triptidiarg  suguraCioiis. — ffroww’a  Vulov  ' 
Brroe$.  j j 

Tkipudut*,  W-pa'd«-«t.,  p.  a.  To  dmco.— Not  ' 
need.  i 

Tripumation,  tri-pn-de-a'shun,  s.  Actofdaadng.  a 
—Not  used.  } 

Tbiptbamid,  tri-pir'a-mid,  s.  In  Mineralogj,  a H 
genos  of  sp^  the  body  of  which  is  composed  of  ■ 

single  pyramids,  each  of  three  sides,  applied  to  thcii  i 

bsM  by  some  solid  body.  I 

Tbiquetra,  tri-kwe'tra,  s.  A name  of  the  Ossa  | 
wormian  a,  the  triangular  bones  sometimes  found  in  | 
the  course  of  tbe  lambuidal  suture.  I ! 

Tbiqubtsous,  trilcwe-tros,  a.  Having  three  sides  | 
or  angles.  |{ 

Triquetbouslt,  tri-kwe'trus-le,  ad.  In  a triquo-  'j 
trous  manner.  ! 

Trireme,  tri'reme,  s.  (fres,  three,  and  reaurs,  an  j 
oar,  L^)  In  ancient  Naval  Architecture,  a gal*  | 
ley  having  three  rows  of  oars. 

Trirhomdoidal,  tri-rom-boy'dal,  a.  (/res,  three, 
and  r^omboidaL)  Having  the  form  of  three  i 
rhombs.  | 

Trisacrambbtariav,  tri-aak-ra-men-ta're-an,  s | 
(/res,  three,  and  socrtmmfwm,  a sacrament,  Lat.  jj 
One  of  a religious  sect  who  a^it  of  three  sacra  ] 
menta,  and  no  more.  • 

Trisagboh,  iris-sag 'e-oD, s.  (/rets,  three, and o^tott,  \\ 
holy,  Or.)  In  tbe  Greek  Church,  the  threefold  in-  , 
vocation  of  tbe  Deuty : its  usual  form  is  that  in  , ! 
Isaiah  and  in  ReveUtiooa,  * Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  ' 
God  of  hosts.*  I 

Tribe. — See  Trice. 

Tribect,  tri-sek',  r.  a.  (/res,  three,  and  sax>,  I cut,  j 
Lat.)  To  cut  or  divi^  into  three  equal  parts. 
Tbibectiok,  tri-sek'sbun,  *.  The  division  of  a 
thing  into  three  parts ; particnUrly,  in  Geometry, 
tbe  division  of  an  angle  into  throe  parts. 
Tribepaloub,  tri-sep's-los,  a.  Having  three  sepals. 
Tribbtum,  tri-ss'tnm,  s.  (a  word  signifying  three 
bristles.)  A genos  of  plants : Order,  Graminacer. 
Tribmeoistub,  tris-roe-jia'tus,  a (Mress,  great.) 

An  epithet  given  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  who 
invented  tbe  art  of  writing,  and  first  taught  the 
sciences  of  astronomy,  astrology,  ice.  Ho  was  the  • 
9MID9  as  Mercury.  < 

Trismus,  tris'roaa,  a (/rtso,  I gnash,  Gr.)  Lode-  | 
jaw ; tetanus  affecting  the  jaw.  Lock-jaw  may  j 
be  occasioned  by  wonnds,  or  by  exposure  to  cold  i 
under  certain  drcomstanccs ; another  kind  of  it  j 
Bometimes  attacks  childreo  during  the  first  two 
weeks  after  tlielr  birth.  i 

TrispabT,  tris-put',  > s.  (/ms,  and  tpao,  I | 
Tribpabtoe,  tris  pas'tnn,/  draw,  Gr.)  In  Me-  i| 
chanica,  a inachins  with  three  pulleys  for  raising 
grvat  wrightA 

TRisrERMOirs,  tri-sper'mus,  «.  (/reu,  three,  and  ;| 
spentuij  a seed,  Gr.)  Three-si^ed ; containing 
three  seeds.  ij 

TRiSPLANnisic,  tri-splangk'nik,  a.  (treis,  three,  ' 
and  $i>ianchnon,  a vtscus,  Gr.)  An  epithet  applied  f 
by  Chaujwler  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  from 
I its  distribution  upon  the  organs  contained  in  tbe 

1 three  splanchnic  cavitieA  | 

I 


TBI5T— TRITHEISM. 


TBITHBIST— TBITURABLE. 


Txibt,  trist,  \ a.  ((mte#,  b«L)  S«d ; sorrow* 
Trutful,  trist'fdl,/  fill;  gloomy.-^Obsc^e. 

HeoTcn'i  (iMO  doth  clow 
With  rlMge : u>d,  tbo  doon, 

>Tls  thoagbtslck  St  to«  •ct->^bdlc«. 

Tbistania,  tris-U'De-A,  t.  {treiSy  three,  sod  ttoOf  I 
sUnd,  Gr.  io  refereoce  to  the  dispoutioo  of  the 
flowera.)  A genus  of  pUnU:  Ordtf,  Mjrtaces. 
Tbistbobs,  tris'te-jie,  s.  (<reu,  three,  sod  a 
covering.  Or.  on  account  of  the  three  glaiooe  or 
valves  of  the  caljx.)  A genua  of  plants : Order, 
Graminaceae. 

Tbistbixateia,  tiis-tel-la-te'Ta,  s.  (<rcu,  three, 
a star,  Gr.  from  the  dlspontion  the  ap* 
peodagea  of  the  capsule.)  A genua  of  plants : 
Order,  Malpighiaoee. 

Tristbmma,  tri-stem'ma,  s.  (freia,  three,  and 
sfrflMia,  a crovrn.  Or.  in  reference  to  the  caljx 
being  girded  by  three  circles  of  bristles.)  A genus 
of  plants  t Order,  Melastocnaces. 

Tbistbbix,  tris'ter-iks,  s.  (Beu,  three,  and  pttryx^ 
Gr.  in  rWerence  to  the  three  bracteas  to  the 
flowers.)  A genus  of  plants : Ordsr,  Loran* 
thaces. 

Tbistbrbal,  tri'Ster'ual,  s.  The  third  piece  of 
the  ateroum ; — a.  belonpng  to  the  third  piece  of 
the  atari)  am. 

Tbistbullt,  trist'fid-le,  ad.  Sadly ; in  a aorrovrfol 
I manner. 

I Tristicbius,  tris-tik'e-ua,  s.  A genua  of  foeril 
t fiabea  from  the  Coal  formatioo  Scotland  and 
I Ireland. 

Tbishs,  tria'tia,  s.  In  Arcluuology,  an  immunity 
whereby  * kdao  w**  fi^  from  attendance  on  the 
lord  of  a forest  when  be  was  (Usposed  to  chase  in 
it. — CowL  A post  or  station  in  bunting  was  called 
a Irutro. 

Tbistitiatb,  tris-tish'e^te,  r.  a.  (frutfo,  aadnees, 

I Lat.)  To  make  sad. — Obeokte. 

Nor  U there  whom  ealamltjr  doth  ao  much  trutitMUa  as 
that  he  never  aeea  the  flashes  of  some  vanoing  Joy. — 

I FiUSam. 

I Tbistoma,  tris'tO'ina,  s.  (fret*,  three,  and  gtorM^  a 
mouth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Entoaoa,  of  the  order 
Parenc^ymata : ^mfly,  Trematoidea. 

Tristjix,  tri'nilk,  s.  (rriimkvs,  Let.)  A thing  with 
three  points. — Obeolete. 

Consider  the  threefold  cffeet  of  Jopitei'a  (nsale,  to  bum, 

I diicnas,  and  terebrmte. — FeMtam. 

Tbistjlcatb,  tri'Sullcate,  a.  Having  ^ee  poiats 
or  forks. — Obsolete. 

Bona  of  htm 

j Thai  harls  the  bolt  trwaleafo. 

Tbibtixabic,  tris-U-labIk,  > a.  Pertaining  to 
Tristllabical,  trw-U*lab'6-kal,)  trisyllables. 

I Tbistllablb,  trie^la-bl,  s.  A word  consisting  of 
j three  syllaU^ 

I Tbitb,  trite,  a.  (frifus,  foem  foro,  1 wear,  Lnt) 
Worn  out ; common  ; need  HU  eb  cocnmon,  as  to 
. bare  lost  its  novelty  and  interest. 

I TBiTBLr,  tritele,  ad.  In  a trite  nuumer. 
Tbitelbia,  tri-te-le'ya,  s.  (treis,  thrae,  and  teMos, 
complete,  Gr.  in  aUuaon  to  the  terrivy  arrange* 
ment.)  A genus  of  plants  : Order,  T iliansai 
‘nuTBKBSS,  trite'nes,  s.  State  of  bang  worn  out, 
or  common. 

Tbitbbivatb,  tri-ter'nate,  a.  Three  timee  temate, 
as  s petiole  which  dividee  into  three,  and  is  again  j 
dhri<M  at  each  point  into  three,  and  on  each  of 
these  nine  points  bears  three  leaflets.  j 

Tkithbism,  tri'lAe-ism,  s.  (/rirAetseie,  Fr.  from  { 
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freu,  three,  and  TAeos,  God.)  The  opinion  or 
doctrine  that  there  are  three  Gods  in  the  God- 
head. 

Tbithbist,  tri'fAe-ist,  \ s.  One  who  believes  that 
Tritbbitb,  tri-Melte,/  there  are  three  distinct 
Gods  in  the  Godhead;  tlist  is,  three  distinct  sub- 
stances, essencce,  or  hrpotasisses. 

Tbjtubistic,  tri-fAe-ist’ik,  a.  Tertaiiung  to  tri-  < 
thetsmu  I 

TfUTUUfO,  tri'thing,  ^ s.  The  third  part  of  a 
Triduio,  tridlng,  > county,  or  three  or  four 
TRiuiiro,  trilug,  ) hundreds ; also,  a court 
held  withio  that  drcuit,  of  the  nature  of  the  court 
leet,  but  ioferior  to  the  county  court. 

TBJTlCAt,  trit'e-kal,  a.  (from  Trite.)  Trite ; com- 
mon.— Kot  in  use.  I 

Tbiticai^tbss,  trit'e-kal-nes,  a Triteness. — Kot  i 
used. 

W'hen  there  ts  not  s triticalneu  In  the  thought,  It  never 
can  be  mink  Into  the  genuine  and  perfect  pathos  bj  the 
moat  elaborate  low  expreesleos. — ArbutiUut  and  Am 
JfaHia  fariit. 

Tbiticcm,  trit'e-kum,  s.  (Latin  name,  so  called  from 
being  rubbed  or  ground  down ; it  was  called  tnfifm, 
when  made  eatable.)  Wheat,  a genos  of  plants, 
by  far  the  most  useful  of  the  grusea,  sa  its  flour 
makes  the  best  broad  i Order,  G^aln)Dacea^ 
Tbitoma,  tri-to'ma,  s.  (treis,  three,  and  (oma,  an 
edge,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  broad  rod  edge  of  the 
leaves.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Hemero- 

Tbiton,  tri’ton,  s.  In  Mythology,  a sea-god,  the 
son  of  KepCone.  The  name  is  sometimes  us^  la 
the  plural : they  are  represented  half  men  and 
half  fish.  A genus  of  the  Kudibrxnchiata  of  Cu- 
vier, inhabiting  an  oblong,  thick,  ribbed,  or  tuber- 
enlstod  spiral  shell;  the  My  of  the  animal  is  long, 
with  an  involute  spiral  proboscis;  the  tentacuU 
twelve  in  number,  six  on  either  side.  According  to 
linnieas,  a genus  of  MoUusca,  consisting  of  only 
one  spedea,  which  inhabits  the  cavities  of  suIh 
marine  rocks  in  It.-dy.  Also,  the  name  by  Laureati 
and  others  for  the  Aquatic  Salamanders.  The 
name  likewise  given  to  a bird  in  the  West  Indies, 
fsmoos  for  its  notea. 

Tbitovb,  tri'tooe,  \ s.  (/reu,  three,  and  tonos,  a 
TBlTOKU8,tri-to'nQS,>  tone.)  In  ancieot  Music, 

SR  inteml  now  csiled  a shaip  fourth,  consisting 
of  four  degreea,  and  oontaining  throe  tones  between 
the  extremes. 

TBiroNBXLA,  tri-to-ndla,  s.  The  Aquatic  Sala- 
manders, a genua  of  Amphibious  reptiles  of  the 
order  Urodela. 

Tbitokia,  tri-to'ne-a,  s.  ffrom  Triton,  in  the  sense 
of  a vane  or  weatberco»,  in  allusion  to  the  vari- 
able direction  of  the  stamens.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Iridaoesr.  Also,  a name  given  by  Cuvier 
for  a genus  of  Kudibrancliista. 

Tritobioba,  tri-to-nid'e-a,  s.  (tnton,  and  euloi,  re- 
semblance.  Or.)  A genus  of  MoUusca,  the  shells 
of  which  are  buedniform,  but  the  bssal  half  nar- 
rCwed,  and  the  middle  more  or  less  ventricose; 
s|nre  and  aperture  equal ; pillar  at  the  base  with 
two  or  three  obtuse  and  very  transverse  plaits,  not 
well  defined;  ooter  Up  intenislly  crenated,  and 
with  a superior  spbou ; inner  lip  wanting,  or  rudi- 
mentary. 

j Tbitoxii>b,  tri-tokslde,  s.  In  Cliemistry,  an  oxide 
containing  one  equivalent  of  base  united  to  three 
i of  oxygen. 

i Tritukable,  trit'u-ra-U,  a.  (from  Triturate.)  Ca- 
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TRrrCRATE— TRIVALVULAR. 


TBIVANT-TROCHELLA. 


I pable  of  being  reduced  to  a fine  powder  bj  pound- 
In",  rubbing,  or  grinding. 

I Triti'Hate,  trit'u-rate,  r.  a.  (iritvro,  from  tero,  I 
I wear,  To  rub  or  grind  to  a tmt  tine  powder, 
j TniTL'KATiON,  trit-n-ra'ttbon,  j.  The  act  of  reduc- 
ing to  a fine  powder  by  grinding  nr  rubbing. 

: Trituricm,  tri-tQ're*Tim,  «.  A veeael  for  eeparat- 
j ing  liquor*  of  dilferent  dcn»tieA. 

Tricmfetta,  Iri-uin-fel'ta,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
' Baptist  Trinmfetti,  an  Italian  l^anist,  who  died  in 
I 1707.)  A genus  of  plants ; Order,  Tiliace*. 

! TRirMt’ii,  tri'utnf,  a.  Among  the  ancient  Romans, 

I a pompous  ceremony  performol  in  honour  of  a vic- 
I torioos  general,  who  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city 
I crowned,  originally  with  laurel,  but  in  later  tijncs 
t with  gold.  The  friumpA  was  of  two  kindif — the 
greater  and  lesser ; the  latter  being  called  an  ova- 
! tion; — atatcofbciiigvictorious;  victory;  conquest; 

joj  or  exultation  for  aucct-ss ; a card  that  takes 
' all  ethers,  now  written  and  pronounced  trump ; — 

I V.  a.  to  celebrate  victory  with  pomp  ; to  rejoice  for 
! victory;  to  obtain  victory; 

I I How  long  shall  the  wicked  iriuwipk  f — A.  xdv.  S. 

1 1 to  exult  over  misfortune; 

i I fr'iTow  upon  all  the  pack  of  y«i, 

1 1 That  triNm;>A  thus  upon  mjr  misery. — SJtaka. 
to  be  prospemos ; to  flourish. 

Where  commerce  triumpKad  on  the  favouring  gUet. — 

I , 

I To  triumph  orer,  to  succeed  in  overcoming ; to 
j surmount,  as,  to  triumph  over  difllcuUiet. 

I Triumphal,  tri-umf'al,  a.  (French;  triumpkalu^ 

I Lat.)  Pertaining  to  triumph ; used  a*  a triumph ; 

I — #.  a tokeh  of  victory.  Triumphai  oreA,  in 
I Architecture,  an  arch  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
I memory  of  a conqueror,  or  of  some  remarkable  or 
I important  event. 

[ TriumphaHt,  tri-umf'ant,  a.  (triumphattes,  Lat.) 
j Celebrating  viclory ; rejoicing  aa  for  victory ; 

I victorious:  graced  with  conquest;  celebrated; 
expressing  joy  in  celebralioQ  of  victory,  aa,  a Iri- 
tmphamt  song. 

TRiUMPHATTLr,  tri-umf 'ant-Ie,  ad.  In  a trium- 
I pliant  manner;  with  j<)j  and  exultation;  that  {m- 
I cccds  from  victory  or  success  ; victoriously ; with 
' success  ; with  insolent  exultation. 

Triumpher,  tri'um-fur,  $,  One  who  triomphs. 

Tridhtir,  tri-um'vur,  a.  (free,  three,  and  rtr,  a 
man,  Lat  ) One  of  three  men  united  in  office 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  ancaect 
Roman  govenimeut,  or  of  some  particular  depart- 
ment thereof.  In  old  Law,  a thrithing  reve,  or 
I constable,  or  governor  ; a thritbing. 
j Triumviratp.,  tri-um  ve-rate,  a.  In  Roman  His- 
I tory,  the  union  of  three  powerful  individuals  in 
the  Roman  empire  for  the  time  bring,  as  that  of 
Julias  Cmsar,  Fompey,  and  Casaios,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  support  each  other  with  all  their 
I influence ; and,  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  that  of 
I Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidos. 

I Triurb,  tri'une,  o.  (ri*«a,  and  imua,  one,  Lat) 

I Three  in  one ; an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  ex- 
I press  the  unity  the  Godhead  in  a trinity  of 
I persons. 

TRii.’Kitr,  tri-a'ne-te,  a.  State  td  being  triune; 
trifiity. 

. Tkiurus,  tri-n'rua,  a.  (treh,  three,  and  oura,  a tail, 

I Gr.)  A ^nus  of  fishes : Family,  Salmonidap. 

TnivALVULAR,  tri-val'vu-lar,  a.  Having  three 
valves. 

' JW> 


Trivakt,  tri'vant,  a.  A troant, — which  see.  ■■()!>» 
solete.  I 

Thou  art  a trlfler,  a IHmm<  ; (boa  art  an  idle  fellow.—  j 
Burtom'a  Amit.  o/ M*L  \ 
Thiverbial,  tri-ver'be-al,  o.  (frea,  three,  and  twrivr,  j 
a word,  Lat.)  A tenn  applied  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
lendar to  juridical  or  court  days,  allowed  to  the  . 
pnetor  fur  hearing  causes ; called  also  diot  Ja$H» 
There  were  twenty -eight  of  them  during  the  year. 
Trivet. — See  Trevet.  i 

Trivia,  Iri've-a,  a.  (tero,  fn*n,  I wear,  Lat.)  A ; 
genus  of  MulIuAca,  the  shclU  of  winch  are  marked  'j 
with  transverse,  unintmupted,  clevuted  lines  unit-  j 
ing  with  the  teeth ; the  apertore  wide,  and  the  j 
extremities  obtuse ; outer  lip  with  a thickened  ^ 
protuberance ; pillar  concave  within : Family, 
Cyprwld®. 

Trivial,  trir'e-al,  ti.  (Fimch;  trMaiu,  Lat)  Trif- 
ling; of  little  worth  or  importance : inconsiderable; 
worthless ; vulgar.  In  Natural  History,  the  tri- 
vial name  of  a plant  or  animal,  is  that  which, 
added  to  the  generic  name,  designates  the  species,  j 
Trivialitt,  triv-e-al'e-te,  s.  Trivialness.— Sridom  ! 
used. 

Triviallt,  triv'e-sl-e,  od.  Lightly;  iooonriderably;  | 
in  s trifling  degree.  I 

Trivialxes^,  triv’e-al-nea, s.  Commonness;  fight- 
ness;  unimportance. 

Trix,  trilcs,  s.  (Otrixy  hair,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Dip- 
tenios  insects  : Family,  Musddm. 

Trixaoo,  triks-a'gn,  $,  (thrix,  hair,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  ScrophuloriaceK. 

Trixis,  triksls,  t.  (/rcu,  three,  Gr.  on  account  of  its  i 
triangular  capsule  with  three  cells.)  A genus  of  I 
Composite  plants : Subfamily,  Tubuliflorx.  I 

Trizeuxis,  tru-okze'is,  s.  (frets,  three,  and  sneris, 
union,  Gr.  in  reference,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  re- 
markable onion  of  three  segments  into  one,  which 
takes  place  in  this  genus.)  A genus  of  plaats ; 
Order,  Orchidsce*. 

Troao,  tro'ad,  s.  A nstlve  of  ancient  Troy. 

Tuoat,  trote,  r.  n.  To  cry  as  a buck  at  rutting  time. 
Trocar,  tro-kJr',  s.  (corrupted  from  itn  trou-quart, 
a three-quarter,  Fr.  from  the  three  sides  vritb 
which  the  instrument  is  pointed.)  An  iostrumeot 
used  in  tapping  for  dropsv. 

Trochaic,  tro-lulk,  \ a,  (seeTrocliee.)  Con- 
T£t>ciiAiCAL,  tro-ka'e-kal, / sisting  of  trochees. 
Trociiaxtbr,  tro-kan'tor,  s.  (Greek  ) In  Anatomy, 
the  designation  of  two  processea  sitoated  upon  the 
superior  or  pelvic  extremity  of  the  os  femoris:  they 
are  termed  the  major  or  greater,  and  minor  or 
lesser  trochanttr. 

Trochaxtral,  tro-kan'tral,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
trochanter;  a rough  Hoe  sitoatod  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  trochanters,  to  which  the  cap- 
aular  ligament  is  attached,  and  into  which  the 
quadratui  femoris  is  inserted. 

Troche,  trolce,  s.  (tnocAus,  a wheel,  I.at.)  A small 
lozenge  or  cake,  generally  oompoeed  of  sugar  and 
mociUge,  united  with  more  active  remedies  in- 
tended to  be  allowed  to  dissolve  gradually  in  the 
mouth. 

Trochee,  tro'ke,  s.  (frocAoios,  Gr.  trockivusy  Lat.) 

A rhythmical  measure  or  foot,  consisting  of  two 
syllables,  a long  and  a short,  thus  ~ * 

Tbochella,  tro-kel'ls,  s.  (^trochos,  a top,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  Molluscs,  the  shells  of  which  are  couical 
atid  patelliform ; spire  centra],  and  of  two  or  more 
wbo^;  the  umbilicua  dosed:  Family,  Ualiotidie. 
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TBOCHETEB— TBOCHlSCAirrHUS. 


I Tbocbbtbs,  tro-ke'tur,  «.  {troekao^  I torn,  Gr.) 

The  QKxleni  anatomicftt  name  of  the  greater  tober- 
I OdUj  of  (he  scapular  extremity  of  the  os  brachii,  as 
I , insertion  to  several  rotatory  muscles  of  the 

|,  thoracic  limb. 

[i  Troobbtia,  tro*ke'she-a,  a.  (in  memory  of  M.  Do 
Trochet,  a vegetable  physiologut.)  A genus  of 
j plastSi  oonsistiog  of  trees,  natives  of  the  itdand  of 

i Boorbon : Order,  Byttneriacese.  Also,  a genus  of 

Annelides,  of  the  Leech  kind,  belonging  to  the 
family  Abranehlata  asetigerc  of  Cuvier. 

Tbocbu,  trolce-a,  a.  (trocAoa,  a top,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the  Buedmnie,  the  shape 
of  the  shells  of  whidi  is  intennediate  between  Pur- 
pura and  Bnccinam ; the  whorls  sre  separated  by 
a deep  groove ; inner  lip,  when  young,  depreaaed ; 
when  adult,  thickened,  convex,  and  striated ; basal 
canal  very  small : Family,  Muriddae. 

Tbochib^  trok'e-de,  a.  (trocAta,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A family  of  testaceons  Molluaea,  the  shells  of  which 
are  gently  trochiform ; the  sabatance  almost  al- 
ways perlaoeons ; outer  lip  never  thickened ; aper- 
ture entire ; closed  by  a shelly  or  homy  opcrcnlum. 
i Tboobibom,  trok'e-don,  a.  (trocAoa,  a top,  and 
I odoua,  a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Molluscs,  the 

I sheila  of  which  are  trochiform ; the  base  of  the 

' pUlar  angulated ; no  nmbilicua,  or  forming  a tooth 
I more  or  leas  developed,  often  with  a lateral  de- 
pressed groove;  margin  of  the  enter  lip  thin,  the 
inside  rarely  striated:  Family,  Trochidi^ 

I Tbochilic,  tro-kii'ik,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
1 draw  out  or  turu  round. 

Tbochilics,  tro-kinics,  #•  The  science  of  rotatory 
motion. 

TBOCR1LIC.C,  trok-e-li'de,  a.  (troehiltu^  one  of  the 
genera.)  llie  Hnminlog-birda,  a family  of  birds 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  richness  of  their  plnm- 
agi,  and,  in  the  most  of  instances,  for  their  small- 
nesa.  Swainson  gives  the  following  genera — 
Lampomis,  Trochiloa,  Cjmanthna,  I’hathorais, 
Campyloptems. 

Taocbilcs,  trokVlns,  a.  (trocAi7oa,  from  trtcho,  I 
run,  Gr.)  The  Hnmming-bird,  a genus  of  bir^: 
Type  of  the  family  Trochilidai.  In  Architecture, 
a hollow  ring  ronnd  a column;  called  also  soctia, 
and  by  workmen,  tlie  casement.  The  name  trocAiV 
has  b^  given  to  the  golden-crowned  wren,  and 
also  to  a small  sea>bird  said  to  obtain  its  food  out 
of  the  crocodile's  mouth. 

The  crocodile  opens  bis  chops  to  let  tbe  treehit  In  to 

pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  U Its  usual  fseding.— Afr 

Tkemtu  Utrhtrft  2'ravtU,  p.  364. 

Tbochiw,  trokin,  a,  (trocA«o,  1 turn,  Gr.)  A term 
applied  bjChanssierto  the  smaller  of  the  (wo  tuber- 
osities, sitnated  at  tbe  aespnlar  extremity  of  the  os 
. brachii,  aa  aflbrding  attachment  to  one  of  the  ro- 
tatory mnacles  of  the  human  arm. 

Trocbikjb,  tro-ki'ne,  a.  ((rocAua,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A cjbfamily  of  tbe  Trodtidfc,  distinguished  by  the 
shells  being  trocdiifonn ; tbe  body  whorl  more  or 
lesa  wide  and  flattened  beneath ; tbe  spire  conical 
or  pynmidal;  ths  aperture  oval,  and  wider  than 
it  is  high. 

Trocbikos,  troklnga,  a The  small  branches  on 
tbe  top  of  a deer's  head. 

TBOCBiscAKTnus,  trok-ii*kan'(Ans,  a.  (frocAiaAoa, 
a small  wbed,  and  onhtoa,  a flower,  Gr.  from  the 
shape  of  the  flower.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferoas 
plants,  natives  of  ths  south  of  Europe  t Suborder, 
OrtbospemuB. 


TBOCHISCH—TROGLODYT^ 


Tbochisch,  trok^sh,  a.  {trochisko$y  Gr.)  A kind  I 
of  tablet  or  lozenge.— Sm  Troche.  ' 

Tkochiticb,  tro-kitlks,  a.  (<rocAoa,  a wheel,  Gr.)  j 
The  sciense  of  rotatory  motion.  ! 

Trocblba,  trokle-a,  a.  A name  given  by  Chaos- 
sier  to  tbe  internal  articnlar  eminence  of  tbe  cutneal 
extremity  of  the  oe  brachii,  on  which  the  ulna  rolls 
in  extension  and  flexion  of  the  fore-arm.  In  Me- 
chanics, the  same  as  pulley  or  tackle. 

Tr<x;hlear,  trok1e-ar,  a.  A term  applied  by  some 
anstomists  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the 
human  eye,  from  the  reflection  of  its  tendon  over  a 
cartilaginous  pulley. 

TBOCllLBAiir,trok'le-a-re,  a.  (from  Trochlea.)  Per-  I 
taitiing  to  the  trochlea,  aa  tbe  troddeary  muscle,  | 
and  the  trodtUa»y  nerve.  I 

Trochlbats,  trok'le-ate,  a,  (frodUeo,  a pulley,  Gr.)  / 
In  Botany,  twisted  in  tbe  form  of  a pulley.  j 

Tr<x:iiocarpa,  tro-ko-kdr'pa,  a.  (tro^oa,  a wheel.  ^ 
and  karpot^  a fruit,  Gr.  in  r^erence  to  tbe  shape  ^ 
of  the  fruit.)  A genua  of  Australian  trees : Or- 
der, Epacridaoew. 

TROcnocRiNits,  tro-ko-kre'nns,  a.  (trockot,  and  kri- 
non,  a lily,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  Grinoidians, 
from  the  SUnrian  strata  of  Tyrone. 

Trochoid,  trok'oyd,  a.  (froc/tos,  a wheel,  and  suloa, 
resemblance  or  form,  Gr  ) Tbe  curve  described 
by  any  point  in  a wheel  rolling  straightforward  on 
a level, — same  as  Cycloid. 

Tbochoidal,  tro-koy'dal,  a.  TrocAoidal  curve*, 
in  Mathematics,  a large  number  of  lines  which  are 
produced  by  tbe  composition  of  two  drcnlar  mo- 
tions, including  tbe  straight  line,  the  drde,  tbe 
ellipse,  a class  of  curves  called  epitroeboida. 

TrocboxdeS,  tro-ko'e-dcs,  a.  (ti'ocAos,  a wheel,  Gr.) 

A species  of  movable  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  one  bone  rotates  upon  another. 

Trocbotelta,  trok-o-tel'ta,  a.  (trocAos,  a top,  Gr.) 

A genus  of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the  Achatinse, 
tbe  shells  of  which  are  trochiform ; the  spire  ele- 
vated; acute;  inner  lip  thin;  outer  lip  spreading. 

Tnocnca,  troltus,  a.  (trorAcs,  a top,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Mollusca,  the  trodiiform  shells  of  winch  have 
the  operculum  homy;  the  basal  whorl  broad;  the 
aperture  oval ; sometimes  angulated  by  the  onion 
of  tbe  pillar  and  tbe  outer  lip,  but  rarely  striated 
or  toothed:  Subfamily,  Trochins. 

Tbod,  trod.  Pret.  and  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
tread.  Trodden  is  also  used  aa  the  past  partidple. 
Jcnjaalem  shall  be  ItocUm  down  of  the  QentJIcs.— 

L»k»  zxL 

Trodden,  trod'dn.— See  Trod. 

Tbode,  trixl.  Old  pret  of  to  tread; 

They  trotle  tbe  grapee  and  made  meirf.—Judff**  Iz.  S7.  | 
—a.  tread ; footing. — Obsolete. 

They  never  aet  foot  on  that  tame  trode.-^9pematr. 

Trooina,  tro-ji'ne,  a.  A snhfamny  of  the  Scara- 
bide,  beetles  distinguished  by  the  head  being  sunk 
in  the  thorax  in  a peculiar  manner,  and  by  the 
curious  habit  of  counterfeiting  death  when  alanned,  | 
and  ceasing  all  motion  till  t&ir  fear  hss  subsided,  | 
a property  they  have  in  common  with  tbe  genos 
Hister. 

Troglodtt.b,  troglo-de-te,  > a.  (trogtodytai,  Or.) 

Tboolodttrs,  trc^lo-ditae,  ) In  Ancient  HU- 
tory,  a name  given  to  several  races  of  men,  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  in  caves,  fed  on  serpents, 
and  expressed  their  ideas  by  inortioolate  aonnds. 
They  appear  to  have  chiefly  belonged  to  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia.  i 
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TBOGLODYT£S->TROMOTJaCH£. 


TiMMIP— TBOPiEUM. 


Tboolodttes,  trog1o<dc>te», «.  The  Chimpeniee,  | 
« rabgeQue  of  Quadrumaot,  e Tarietj  of  the  Ape, 
which,  with  the  onuif^-outang  (Simie  Mtjnu^, 
mtkea  the  Deere&t  epproach  of  eoj  ether  animtl 
to  the  hamen  form  and  anatomical  oonatraction. 
The  facial  angle  of  the  chimpanxoe  ia  50^,  that  of 
the  orang-outang  ia  65^ ; the  arma  of  the  former 
are  Icngcr  than  thckse  of  the  Utter.  In  Omitbo> 
log^,  the  Wren,  a genos  of  birds : Tjrpe  of  the  stib> 
famil/  Troglodytinv. 

TsoQLODmN^  trog-lo-^e-ti'ne,  «.  {trogiodt/Ui^ 
one  of  the  genera.)  The  Wrena,  a subfamily  of 
the  Certbiads,  or  Crcej)eTa,  ineluding  the  genera 
PUtynrua,  Thryothuroa,  Tro^odytee,  Lo^mU, 
and  TichodronuL 

i Tbooodebma,  trog-o-der'ma,  s.  A gentu  of  Cole- 
opterona  inaecta : Family,  CUricoraes. 

T Roootr,  tro'goD, «.  A genua  of  birds  t Type  of  the 
faintly  Trogoni^. 

Trogobid-S,  tro-gon'e-de,  s.  (hro^oia,  one  of  the 
genera.)  A family  of  Fiaairoetral  birds,  character- 
ized by  the  bill  being  short,  triangular,  and  strong ; 
the  lips  and  genei^y  the  margius  toothed  ^ the 
wings  rery  ahc^ 

Tbooosita,  tro-goa'e-ta,  s.  A genus  of  Colei^pter> 
one  insects : Family,  Xylophagi. 

Tbooclub,  trog'u-lus,  s.  A genus  of  ^iden,  h»- 
loDging  to  the  family  Holetra : Order,  TrachiaiiB. 

Troll,  trole,  \ v.  a.  (tro/Uw,  Oenn.  trocar,  from' 

Trowl,  trowl,/  troely  a wheel,  or  troL,  a roller, 
Welsh.)  To  more  in  a circuUr  direction;  to  roll; 
to  more  eolobly ; to  turn ; to  send  round ; 

Tr«U  about  the  bridal  bowl.— Bn  /piuoa. 
or  all  the  birds  on  bush  and  tree^ 

CommeBd  me  to  the  owl, 
fiiooe  be  mar  beat  enaaaiple  be 
Of  tboae  the  oup  that  (rowL— 

Sir  W.  SeoU,  Am'/tPorU, 

In  Sporting,  to  fish  for  pike  with  a line  running 
upon  a reel ; — v.  n.  to  go  round ; to  be  moved  cir- 
cularly; 

Kappy  ale  in  a brown  bowle, 

Which  about  the  board  merrily  irowU— 

Ballad  of  lk€  King  and  MiUer  <(/  ifan^/Ut$L 

to  roll  along,  as  in  a coach. 

How  pleaaaot  on  the  baoks  of  Styx 
To  trvil  It  in  a coacbHmd-aix.— 

Troluus,  trone-ua,  a.  (from  feUes,  to  roll,  Oerm. 
in  mlloaion  to  the  globular  shape  of  the  flowers.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  PannnmilafCiB 

Trollop,  trollop,  a (trolUj  Germ.)  A stroller;  a 
loiterer ; a woman  looeely  dressed ; a aUttern. 

Trollopes,  trol-fo-pe',  s.  Formerly  a Unae  drees 
for  females. 

There  goes  Mrs.  Honndabont ; X mean  the  1st  lady  in 

the  lutestring  troUap4*,—OaU»mitk. 

Trolmtdamrr,  trorme-dayuia,  s.  (fr-ov-stodhaae, 
Fr.)  A game  of  nine  hol^ 

TROMBixmrM,  trom-hid'e-um,  a.  A genus  of  Araeh- 
nidet : Family,  Acaridm. 

Trombonb,  trom'bone,  a.  (Italian,  great  trumpet.) 
A deep-toned  trurop^  oompoeed  of  eliding  tubea, 
by  means  of  which  every  sound  in  the  diatcmic 
and  chromatic  scales,  being  within  its  eompesa,  is 
obtained  in  perfect  tone.  The  trombont  is  of  three 
kinds,  the  alto,  the  tenor,  and  the  base,  and  these 
in  oreheatral  musk  ere  generally  used  together, 
formiug  a complete  hannony  in  tbemselvea. 

Tromotbiche,  tro-mot'rc-ke,  a.  (bnomoa,  tremor, 
and  Mrar,  hair,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  dlia  of  the 
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eoroUa  being  tremnlona.)  A genos  of  plsnts,  na- 
tives of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  t Order,  Aaelepia- 
dao«r. 

Troxp,  tromp,  a.  A blowing  machine  formed  of  a 
hollow  tree,  used  in  furnaces. 

Trohfil,  trom'pil,  a.  An  aperture  in  a tramps 

Tromsdobpfia,  troms-dorffo-a,  a.  (in  boow  of 
J.  B.  Trotnsdorff,  a botsoical  chemist)  A gwnas 
of  plants : Order,  Gesneriaeeee. . 

Troma,  tro'na,  a.  The  name  under  which  Hm  ms- 
quicarbonate  of  aoda  is  exported  from  Africa.  It 
ooeon  native  on  the  banks  of  the  soda  lakes  of 
Snkena. 

Troxaob,  tron'qje,  a.  Formerly  s du^  or  tell  peid 
for  weighing  wool. 

Trorator,  tro-na'tnr,  a.  An  officer  in  Laodou, 
wboee  busmees  was  to  weigh  wooL 

Tbomca,  trough  a.  (Irwnewa,  Lat)  A terei  in 
Italian  mnoc,  directing  a note  or  aoimd  to  be  ent 
abort,  or  jost  uttered. 

Trobb,  trona,  a.  A provinelal  ward  In  some  pasts 
of  En^sud  for  a small  drain. 

Troh  Wbiobt,  troo  wate,  a.  The  most  andeik  of 
the  weights  used  in  Scotliuid : it  varied  in  diffarent 
plscea,  from  17  ot.  to  28  os. : it  is  now  nesrly  dis- 
usad,  ita  use  being  contrary  to  law. 

Troop,  troop,  #.  (Rwp,  GsaU  irvapa,  Fr.  Rwppo, 
ICaL  frepo.  Span,  and  Port  ftxp,  Dntob  arrd  Bu. 
fnpp,  Germ,  iropp,  Swed.)  A eollectioa  of 
people;  accanpany;  a number;  amultitttde; 

That  which  aeonmpaoy  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedlanoe,  troop*  of  fries de, 

I must  not  look  to  have.— Sbab. 
a body  of  Btddiers ; when  infantry  is  inclnded,  the 
plural  froeps  is  uaed  this  denotes  soldiers  in  gene- 
ral: frotp,  in  the  ringnlar,  is  s small  botfy  of 
cavalry,  light  horse  or  dragoons,  nnder  the  imme- 
diate command  cf  a captain;  a company  of  stage 
players ; — a.  a.  to  coU^  in  numbers ; 

Anniee,  at  call  of  trumpet, 

TVoop  to  their  standard.— AfthW 
to  march  in  a body ; 

1 do  MS,  as  an  aneay  to  peaces 

2Vaap  in  throogs  of  military  men.— Aab. 

to  march  in  haste  or  in  company. 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbtager, 

At  whose  approach,  ghoeto,  waneVring  hare  and  there, 
TVoip  home  to  cbu^yardA— diAoks. 

Trooper,  troop'nr,  s.  (frspmr,  Gael)  A private 
soldier  ia  a repiuent  of  horse. 

Trop^lacra,  tro-pe-o-la'ee-a,  > a A naival 

Tropaolra,  tro-pa-ole-a,  / order  of  Exo- 
genous plants,  oonsisUng  of  smooth  trsUiag  or 
twining  herbs,  with  a hot  taste  like  the  cress 
leaves;  wilboot  stipules  and  altenmU;  peduncles 
axillsry  snd  (me-fiowered;  sepals  three  or  five; 
flowers  jellow,  scarlet,  or  orangs ; petals  five,  in- 
serted in  the  calyx ; stameos  aiz  to  ten,  with  the 
filamentafree;  ovary  me,  three-corocre^  and  made 
up  of  three  or  five  earp^;  ovules  eohtary,  erect, 
or  pendulous. 

TropaOLCV,  tzo-pc'o-Iom,  a (from  fnpofoa,  a 
trophy,  Gr.  the  leaves  t^g  in  the  fora  of  a 
bncklar,  and  tha  flowars  raaembling  an  empty 
helmet.)  ludUn-creea,  a genoe  of  plants:  Order, 
Tropaolaoem. 

Tropadr,  tro-pe'um,  s.  (frvpsr,  a keel.  Or.)  A 
name  pven  by  Soweihy  to  a genus  of  AmmonHet, 
eonusring  of  thoee  spccMs  which  bare  the  whorls 
disoonnertad,  as  in  Creoocratitot  duvoUiL 


T»OFE^™)WGAt.  TBOPICALLY— TBOlHPUeHTED. 

Taora,  trope,  e.  (tfrupM,  from  Inpe,  I tom,  Or. 


Let.)  lo  Rhetoric,  litenU/,  any  aapwe- 
son  tamed  from  lU  primarj  ngnifrcatioo,  and 
empto^ed  in  a eenae  derired  in  aome  manner  fima 
that  aignification.  The  trop^  oooiprehenda  the 
Tariona  figorea  termed  metaphor,  aUegoty,  nMto< 
njmj,  ajmeodoche,  dec. 

Tbopkb,  tro'por,  «.  (rityerfian.  Let)  In  Arohai- 
* biMk  of  alteniate  tuna  or  reaponaee  in 
aingiog  maas. 

Trophi,  tro^fa,  $,  pL  (hropAoe,  one  who  feeda,  Or.) 
In  Rntomolo^,  the  parte  employed  in  feeding. 

Tbopbisd,  tro'fid,  a.  Adorned  with  trophiea. 

Can  tropkUd  urn,  or  animated  beet, 

Back  to  Jta  manatim  call  the  fieethag  teeath  f— 

t^rojr. 

j Trofbis,  trofla,  a.  (tr^pAo,  I nomiah,  Or,  the  learee 

I and  twigs  bdng  08^  aa  fodder.)  A genua  of  plants : 

Order,  Artocaipacem. 

Tbopsova,  tio-fb'na,  a.  A genns  of  hftdhiaca, 
eetabUidied  by  Montfrwt  from  Murex  magellanioaa, 
in  which  the  rarioee  are  eoroetimeo  namcroiia, 
oomprmaed,  and  akoocd  munbranoiia:  Fan^, 
Moi^dae. 

Tbopsohia,  tn^fb'no-a,  $,  A name  giren  hjr  M. 
Edwards  to  a geoas  (^Annelidea,  which  have  four 
bnndlea  of  abort  seue  <xi  aadi  ring:  Famflj, 
AbraachiaUe  Stdigana. 

Txopboxiak,  tro*fo'Qe-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Grecian  architect,  Trc^di^ns,  or  hb  care,  or  ar- 
ehitectore. 

TBOpaoftPBSir,  troTo-spenn,  \ e.  (ircpAor, 
Tbophospbsiicm,  trof-o^ep^main,  / nooriebad, 
and  tperma;  seed,  Or.)  In  Botanj,  that  part  of 
the  oraij  from  which  the  omlea  arise.  It  is 
nsaall^  oalled  bj  Britiah  botaniite  the 
•ometimes  the  spermaphMa,  and  eometiiiMe  the 
reoeptade  of  the  seed. 

Troprt,  tro'fe,  s.  (irvpAato^  finm  trtpOj  I tnm, 
I^)  A moniiment  oonsiating  of  aome  of  the 
■itna  of  the  elaio,  piled  op  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
bong  upon  the  trunk  of  a tree ; or  sometimes  of  a 
rixme  |nUar,  dedicated  to  aome  ddtj,  bjr  a rieto* 
rioos  annjr  in  token  of  its  rictorj — b^oe,  anj 
token  preeerved  as  a memorial  of  victorj,  aa  arma, 
flags,  standards,  and  the  like,  takeu  from  an  eiMinj. 
In  Architecture,  an  (wnament  representing  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  enoompasaed  all  round  with  arma 
or  miUtary  wMpona.  Tropkp  wtomtg,  fonneriy  a 
dn^  of  4d.  paid  annnalljr  bj  bonaekaepms  or  land* 
krda,  for  the  drama,  coloan,  &o.,  of  their  rei^- 
Uto  companies  of  militia. 

TropiB,  t^'ik,  a.  In  Aetronom^  and  Geographj, 
tba  Irepiot  are  two  circlea  aoppoeed  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  oqainocttal  Hne,  one  on  each  aide  of 
it,  at  the  diatanoe  of  ncarij.  That  on  the 
north  is  called  the  Tro^  of  Ganoer,  and  that  on 
the  Math  the  Tropic  of  Caprioom.  On  the  ter* 
reatrial  |;ioba  them  linM  bound  the  torrid  tone, 
and  the  north  and  sooth  temperate  sooea. 
^yopie^Htd^  an  agnatic  fowl  of  the  Gall  haHj^ 
and  genoa  Phastoo. 

Tropical,  taop^e^kal,  a,  Pertahuag  to  the  tn^ncs ; 
being  within  the  tropica ; inddentd  to  the  tropice, 
SB  tropieai  diaesM;  (from  Traps,)  Agorattrely, 
rhetoncallj  changed  from  its  proper  or  original 
sena&  year,  the  Hoe  bHween  the  snn'e 

leaving  a tropic  and  retoraing  to  it ; popalarij,  it 
the  time  from  the  loi^eat  daj  in  one  joar 
to  the  hmgcat  dajr  in  the  nest. 


Tropically,  trope'e-kal*Je,  odL  In  a tropical  or 
fignratire  manner. 

The  mooee-traol  marrr,  bowf  M^oaCy.— Adks. 
Tropidolspis,  tro-pe-dolVpia,  $,  (pvpisj  a keel, 
riM,  the  back,  and  lepis,  a ri^e,  Gr.)  A genua  of  ; 
lizards:  Pamilj,  Agaroidsf. 

Tropixh>lrpi8MA,  tro'pe'do'lc'pls'ina,  $.  (tropis,  a ^ 
keel,  doty  the  back,  and  kpit,  the  skin  or  ha^, 
Gr.)  A grans  of  Lnaids : Family,  Scbcmdsr. 
Tropidokotus,  tro>pe-do>no'tu8,  t.  (frgpw,  a keel, 
mid  wofMi,  the  back,  Gr.)  A grans  of  venomoos 
Serpents,  nearlj  allied  to  the  Colubers,  but  the 
bod^  is  thicker,  the  back  more  keel-shaped,  and 
the  abdomen  more  expanded  and  convex. 
TROPiDogAORAf  trop^-do-aaw'ra,  t.  {tropit,  a keel,  ; 
<Im,  tile  hack,  and  ttntrot,  a sanrian,  Gr.)  A i 
genns  of  Laoertiana,  remarkable  aa  bring  the  oolj  ! 
Lacectiana  which  have  the  throat,  the  neck,  the  | 
hreaat,  the  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  the  limba  I 
protected  by  scales,  absolutely  resembling  those 
which  clothe  the  Mme  regions  in  (be  greater  part 
cf  the  speoiee  of  the  Scincoidiasa. 

TROP1DDRD8,  trop-o-du'rns,  a.  (fr-opfr,  a keel,  and  ' 
owns,  the  tall,  Gr.)  A genua  ^ liaards : Family,  ^ 
Agamidie.  | 

Tropist,  tro'plat,  x One  who  explains  the  Scrip-  ’ 
turea  by  tropes  and  fignree  of  speech ; one  who  I 
deals  in  tropes.  j 

Tbopite,  tro'pte,  x In  Theolo^,  a name  applied  ! 
to  aome  persons  who  have  maintained  that  the  : 
Divine  tggoe  was  converted  into  fieab  the  in-  ! 
earnati(m. 

Tropolooioal,  tro-po-loj'e-kal,  «.  Varied  by 
tropes;  changed  fr^  the  ori^nal  import  of  the  ! 
woi^ 

TRofoloot,  tro-polVje,  a.  (frt^Ms,  a tiopa,  and 
logoty  a diaoomee,  Gr.)  A ^etorical  mode  of 
speech,  iocloding  tropes  or  changes  frmn  the  ori-  . 
I^nal  knpoit  of  tiio  word. 

TBoaoRRS,  troa'aora,  x Obsolete  form  of  TrowsMe. 
Yoa  rode  like  a kern  of  IreiazkI, 

Year  French  boat  of^  and  In  jim  aWidt  jriuMri.— 

Shakj. 

Trot,  tiot,  r.  n.  (froMer,  Fr.  trotfan.  Germ.  troOBre, 
ItaL  trotoTy  Span,  and  P<Bt)  To  move  foster 
tium  in  waling,  as  a home  or  other  qnadraped,  by 
HfUng  the  one  foie-foot  and  the  hind-foot  of  the 
oppoi^  aide  at  the  aame  time ; to  walk  or  move 
fast; 

He  that  Heea  late  met  im  all  dap,  and  wlU  saweely 
overtake  his  tmslneaa  at  night— JVoakhx  i 

—a.  (perhaps  from  the  OennauNdrud!,  a witch,)  i 
the  aM  of  trattieg ; in  old  woman,  in  oontacopt.  I 
Otre  btm  gold  CBOogh,  and  marry  him  to  an  old  tnt.—  ' 

siakt. 

Troth,  trofA,  a.  (freotAe,  the  old  orthography  of 
Troth.)  Belief;  fohh;  fidefity;  truth;  veradty. 
Trothlbss,  trotAlee,  a.  Faithless;  treariteroux 
Thrall  to  tha  folthlesa  wavaa  and  mtMUtt  sky.— 

f Etir/dm. 

TROTBPLIOBT,  troCA'pHte,  *.  a.  To  affiance ; to 
hitrotb~(obeolete ; ) 

The  made  them  each  other.— 

/>Mtr.  ^ 2V«f . 

—a.  the  act  of  paring  troth ; the  act  of  betroth- 
ing.— Obsoletx 

As  rank  aa  aaj  flas-wooeb  that  pots  to 
Beiwa  lur  Irecikpt^kL— .SkaAs. 

TBOTBpuoilTRD,tro(A'pli-ted,a.  Hiving  pU^tod 
fidelity. 
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Tbottbr,  trot'tur,  §.  A bewt  that  trotSf  aa,  the 
hoTM  ia  a good  trotter ; a shwp'a  foot. 

I The  chief  of  your  f»yra 

I iCiiCht  itand  now  by  potlan, 

I And  suche  as  eeU  t«x4^rs.— 

i Trocbapour,  trooT>a-door,  a.  A name  giren  in 
I the  middle  agea  to  the  poeta  of  Provence : thty 
j were  ao  called,  it  ia  anppoik'd.  from  the  instnuneuta  ; 
I on  which  tbcj  played  while  recitiog  their  own  : 
poetical  effuuona.  I 

The  trottbnd«mr$  of  Prorenee  are  auppoecd  to  hare  led 
the  war  to  the  poeta  of  Italy,  France,  and  8pain.~^^ 

. MgtuA  MifUtrtU, 

Boecacda  copied  many  of  hie  beet  talee  from  the  trouith 
doiirg^  H'artow,  SnfUsi  /bett. 

I Tboublf^  trnbT)!,  r.  a.  (jtrvMery  Fr.  from  tribulan^ 
to  bruire,  pound,  or  vei,  Sax.)  To  disturb;  to 
perplex;  to  afflict;  to  grieve;  to  diatreaa;  to 
make  uneasy ; toteaae;  to  vex;  tomoleat;  to  be 
much  enga^  in  and  over-anxioua  about ; 

' Martha,  thou  art  carefhl  and  about  many 

thlnfi.— z.  41. 

to  give  occasion  for  labour  to,  as,  I will  frou&^  you 
to  deliver  thU  letter; — t.  disturbance  of  mind; 

I agitation  ; perplexity ; afflirtion  *,  calamity ; 

Uc  shall  deliver  tht>e  in  elx  troHlie».—M  r.  19. 
molestation;  inoonvenience;  annoyance;  uneari- 
ncaa;  vexation;  disturbance;  annoyance  or  \exa> 
tioD,  ai,  it  is  « troiible  to  me.  Trou^^-atote,  a 
disturber  of  a community. — Not  used. 

Thoee  fair  baits  theee  tromUe-etaUs  atill  um, 
Pretence  of  common  good. — DanUl^  On.  H'ar. 

, Tbocdleb,  trablnr,  a.  One  who  disturbs ; one , 
j who  afflicts  or  molests.  | 

Tbol'bleaomb,  trubl-sum,  a.  Giving  trouble  or 
disturbance ; molesting ; anno}ing ; TexaUons ; 
burdenaome ; tiresome ; wearisome ; giving  inoon- 
venienoe  to ; teaaingly  importunate. 

> Trocblesomslt,  trub'I'Sum'le,  <uL  In  a manner 
so  aa  to  give  trouble ; vexitioosly ; importunately. 

: Tboitblbsoiietcess,  trubl-eum-nes,  a.  The  state 
j of  being  troublesome ; vexatiousness ; uneasiness ; 

I importunity ; unBeasonableness. 

; Troudlifo,  trubling,  a.  The  act  of  disturbing  or 
putting  in  commotion. 

WhoM  then,  after  the  (roiiMny  of  the  water,  stepped 
in,  was  made  whole  of  wLateoever  dlaeasa  ha  bad.—Jatw 
T.4. 

Tbottblodb,  trablna,  a.  Tnmultuons;  foil  of 
commotion ; confused ; full  of  affliction. 

Then,  m asters,  look  to  sec  a trtmbiotu  world.— 

StuU 

Tbodoh,  trawf,  a.  (fro^»  Sax.  Dutch,  and  Germ, 
(n^,  Dan.  tmagOf  lUh)  A vessel  hollowed  longi- 
todiually; 

They  had  do  ships,  hot  Uf  troe^As,  whleh  they  call 
esnoea.— AUot. 
a water-ehoot. 

The  water  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and  cbAonele. 

—Addisoo. 

—The  word  is  aeldom  naed  In  the  last  sense. 
TVough  of  tke  tea,  the  hollow  between  two  waves. 

Trocncb,  trowns,  v.  a.  (trvnfCM,  ft  club,  Fr.)  To 
beat  levercly. 

Many  that  renounced 

Their  pllghtod  oontncts  have  been  trounced.— 

Hvdibrat. 

The  Lord  trounced  Slsera  and  all  hla  chartols.— 

JfatWs  TVons.  ^ the  £Me  (16S7). 


TROUS£— TBUCE. 

I'rousb,  trooa,  a.  (frotose,  from  fronsaar,  to  tuck  np, 
bind,  or  gird  in,  Fr.)  The  old  name  of  trowaers 
or  pantaloons. 

Trout,  trowt,  a.  (fpu^f.  Sax.  tntite,  Fr.  trota,  ItaL 
tmit,  Dutch,  truUa,  IjiL)  The  common  name  of 
•evei^  species  of  the  genoi  Salmo,  particularly 
of  Salmo  trutta,  the  bull-trout,  and  & fario,  the 
common  trout  Trout-coioured,  white  with  ap^ 
black,  bay,  or  aoirel.  7>t>itf''S(ream,  a small  river 
in  which  trout  abound. 

Trover,  tro'vur,  s.  (frourer,  to  find,  Fr.)  Id  Law. 
the  gaining  possession  of  goods,  whether  by  find- 
ing or  otberwiae,  which  are  not  truly  one*a  own ; 
an  action  which  one  has  against  another,  who 
has  found  or  obtained  poaeeesion  of  any  goods 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  and  who  ref^uaea  to 
deliver  them  on  demand:  this  is  called  an  action 
of  Trooer  and  Convertiott.  lo  this  caae,  the 
trover  or  finding  is  immaterial,  but  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  hie  own  property,  and  the  pumeeiioo 
and  conversion  of  the  goods  by  the  defendant-^ 
Biaehtona, 

Trow,  tro,  e.  n.  (troowian,  trtowan.  Sax.  frawefi. 
Germ,  fro,  Swed.  freer,  Dan.)  Tob^eve;  totrnat; 
to  think;  to  suppoee^(obeolete.)  7Vvw  ia  used 
in  the  imperative  at  an  interrogative,  not  an  inter* 
jeotioD,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  it. 

Well,  if  he  be  not  tonad  Turk,  there  Is  no  more  aalUng 
by  the  star. 

What  meane  the  fool,  Irowf—Shake. 

Trowel,  trowel,  a.  (trveJU,  Fr.  truJU,  Dutch, 
tnUia,  Lat.)  A hand-tool  used  by  maeona  in 
spreading  and  dreeeing  mortar,  and  breaking  bricks 
to  shape  them ; also,  a gardener’s  tool,  somewhat 
umilar  in  shape,  ma^  of  iron  and  scooped,  used  io 
taking  up  plants,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Trowelled,  trow'eld,  a.  Wrought  with  a trowel. 
Trou>eUed  ttueco,  atucco  left  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  paint 

Trowsbrs,  trow'sura,  s.  (see  Trooae.)  Pantaloons 
made  with  the  legs  and  body  looae. 

Tbox,  troka,  a.  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  fiunily  Scarabida,  and  type  of  the  subfamily 
Trogioea. 

Troximubi,  troka'e-mnm,  a.  (firom  froxsaioa,  eataUe, 
Gr.)  A genua  of  Compoate  plants:  Suborder, 
Tubnliflora. 

Trot,  troy,  \ a.  (said  to  have  been 

Trot  Wbiout,  troywate,/  named  from  Troy^ 
in  France,  the  place  where  it  was  first  adopted  In 
Europe : the  fr^  oasce  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Cairo  during  the  Crusades;  accord- 
ing  to  some,  the  uriginsl  name  was  froa.)  The 
weight  by  which  gold,  alver,  jewels,  and  m^dnes 
are  weighed.  In  this  weight  20  grains  =1 
scruple ; 3 scruples  = 1 dnon ; 8 drams  = 1 
ounce;  12  ounces  = 1 pound. 

Trl'AKT,  troo'ant  a.  (truand,  Fr.)  Idls;  wander- 
ing frein  boriness ; loitering ; — s.  an  idler ; an  idle 
I boy.  To  play  tile  fruonf,  is  to  be  absent  from 

I school  oontraiy  to  orders a.  n.  to  idls  time 

away ; to  be  absent  from  employment ; to  be  Issy. 

Truaxtlt,  troo'ant-le,  ad.  like  a truant;  in 
idleness. 

TRUAKTiHir,  troo'snt-ihip,  s.  Idleness ; neglect  of 
employment 

Truiitail,  trub'tale.  s.  A itbort  sqnst  woman, 

Trl'CE,  troox,  s.  (triffffwa,  Goth,  triyua,  Ital.  (rare, 
Korm.  tripd,  led.)  In  war,  an  agreement  between 
states  or  their  repreaeotativea  to  suspend  hostilities 
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1 TRUCKMAN— TRUE.  TRUFFLE— TRUMPET. 

for  • giren  time ; intermission  of  action,  pain,  or 
oonteet ; temporary  cessation ; short  quiet. 

There  he  msy  find 

7V«ee  to  his  restless  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours. — MHum. 

TViice-ireoirer,  one  who  violates  or  breaks  a truce, 
covenant,  or  engagement.  Truce  of  God  (trenfja 
Dei\  a sQBpension  of  arms,  which  occasionallr 
took  place  in  the  middle  ages,  pntUng  a stop  to 
private  hostilities.  Philippe  Angnste  introduce  a 
new  species  of  truce,  termed  quarantine.  It  ro- 
straioed  the  family  of  sn  injor^  or  mnrJered  per- 
son from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  ntitil 
forty  days  after  the  act  was  done,  under  penalty  of 
high  treason. 

Tbuciimah,  tmtsh'man,  a.  An  interpreter:  some- 
times the  pronnneiation  and  even  the  spelling  is 
1 Trudgemsn. 

1 Soft,  Sir;  I sm  (racAniaia,  and  do  flourish  before  (he 
Monsieur.— ,fiai  ./onMnt. 

^ TVudkemoii,  or  tntarpreter,  between  the  Etofllsh  and  Uie 
Welsh. — BtoimU 

, Trucidatioit,  tni-ae-da'shon,  $.  {trucido,  I kill, 

1 Lat.)  The  act  of  killing. 

t Truck,  tmk,  v.  n.  (froyurr,  Fr.  troque^  or  frock, 

1 Scot,  trocar.  Span,  and  Port.)  To  exchange 
oommoditics ; to  barter; — r.  a.  to  exchange;  to 
give  in  exchange  ; to  barter ;— a.  pennntation  ; 
exchange  of  commodities  ; barter ; a small  wooden 
wheel  not  bound  with  iron — hence,  a low-wheeled 
1 carriage,  or,  as  applied  to  nulwsjs,  the  name  given 
1 to  carriages  f(Mr  conveying  Inggsge,  coa^'hes,  <Sco. 

1 In  Navigation,  a circuhir  piece  of  elm,  with  a 

: small  sheave  on  each  side,  fixed  upon  the  upper 

end  of  a flag-staff,  and  used  to  reeve  the  haliiaxds. 

1 Truet-barrow,  in  Ropemaking,  a sort  of  barrow 

1 with  three  wheels,  used  to  take  hauls  of  yam  from 
1 the  yam-house,  and  remnants  of  yam-cuts  of 
rope,  &C.  from  the  ground  to  the  ro[«e-house. 
Truci-fysiem,  the  system  of  paying  wages  in 
goods  and  not  in  money,  which  is  unlawful  by 
1 1 and  2 Wm.  IV.  c.  36,  87,  passed  in  1833. 

1 Tbuckaoe,  truk'aje,  t.  The  practice  of  bartering 
' goods. 

Truckrr,  truk'ur,  a.  One  who  traffics  by  exchange 
' of  goods. 

Truckle,  tmk1,  s.  A small  wheel  or  caster  for 
I diminishing  friction  ; — r.  n.  to  yield  or  bend  oh- 
j seqniously  to  the  will  of  another ; to  submit. 

' TruckU-bed,  a bed  that  runs  on  low  wheela  or 
casters,  and  may  be  pushed  under  another  bed ; a 
tmndle-bed. 

Tri>cut.ekce,  tnik-u1ens,  i.  (truculentia,  from 
frur,  fierce,  savage,  I.at.)  Savsgeneas  of  man- 
j ners ; ferociousness  ; terriblencss  of  countenance. 

Truculent,  IrukVlent,  0.  Fierce;  savage;  bar- 
i barous ; of  a ferocious  aspect ; cmel ; destmctlre. 

’ TnuDOE,  trudj,  r.  n.  (from  Tread.)  To  travel  on 
foot ; to  travel  or  march  with  labour. 

True,  tm,  a.  (freosp,  freoice,  Sax.  fro,  Swed.  troc, 
Dan.  <re«,  Germ,  (route,  Dutch.)  Conformable 
to  fret;  gvnuliie;  pure;  real;  not  counterfrit, 
adulterated,  or  false  faithful ; steady  m adhe- 
rence ; free  from  falsehood ; honest ; not  fraudn- 
lent;  exact;  right  to  precision;  straight;  right, 
as,  a true  line ; not  false  or  pretended.  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  place  which  a star  or  planet  appears  to 
i occupy  io  the  heavens  U not  calle«l  its  true  place, 

I but  that  which  it  would  occupy  if  the  effects  of 
refraction,  parallex,  &c.  were  removed,  that  is,  if 
I (he  spectator  saw  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 

and  without  the  light  passing  through  any  refract- 
ing medium.  Ti-ue-bom,  of  genuine  birth ; bav-  , 
ing  a right  by  birth  to  any  title.  True-bred^  being  ] 
of  geutiine  breeding  or  education.  True~he<irted,  ''  \ 
having  a faithful  dUpusition;  honest;  sincere;  : 
not  faithless  and  deceitfuL  True-heartedness, 
fidelity;  loyalty;  sincerity.  Truc-Zore,  one  really 
belov^.  In  Botany,  the  Paris.  True-love-knot, 

a knot  composed  of  lines  nnitod  with  many  invola- 
tions,  the  emblem  of  interwoven  affection  or  en- 
gagements. True-penntj,  a familiar  term  for  an 
honest  fellow. 

8X7* St  tboo  so  f Art  thoa  there,  true-penng  I 
Cotoe  on.— AMb. 

7Vu«-s«moe-(ree,  the  Pyms  domestica. 

Truenbss,  tm'nes,  $.  Faithfulness;  sincerity; 
reality:  genuineness:  exactness. 

TRuryLE,  tmf'fi,  s.  (truffe,  Fr.)  A subterraneous 
mushroom  of  a fleshy  structure  ; a highly  esteemed 
esculent ; the  Lycoperdon  tuber  of  botanists.  ' 
Truffie-wortn,  a worm  found  in  truffles ; the  larva 
of  a fly.  1 

Truog,  tnig,  s.  A bod  for  mortar.  In  Archuiology, 
a com  measure,  the  third  of  a bushel. 

Truism,  tru 'ixm,  a.  An  undoubted  or  self-evident  | 
truth.  > 

Trull,  trul,  a (firokaw,  to  troll  or  roU,  Welsh — ; 
whence,  stroll.)  A low  vagrant  struni|M>L  ! 

Trullization,  trul-le-M'shun,  $.  ((rui/iMO,  IaL) 
The  laying  of  plaster  with  a trowel.  i 

Thult,  truHe,  ad.  According  to  truth ; in  agree-  ] 
ment  with  facta ; rincerely ; honestly ; really  ; | 
faithfully ; exactly. 

Trumbus,  trumlma,  t.  (French.)  The  small  lis- 
tening violaceous  tumour  resulting  from  extrava- 
sation of  blood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orifice  of  a 
vein,  after  phlebotomy. 

Trump,  trump,  a.  (tromp,  Gael,  (rom&a,  LaL)  A 
trumpet;  a musical  instrument;  a winning  card; 
one  of  the  suite  of  cards  which  takes  any  of  the 
other  suite ; an  old  game  at  cards,  (corrapted 
from  tritanpk ;) 

What,  Dieeon  1 come  near,  jro  he  no  stranger ; 

We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  hant  hj  the  tire ; 

Thoa  abalt  set  oo  the  king,  if  thoa  eume  a little  neyer. 

—Camedgt^f  Oanm  Gttrtoe'e  A'asifls  (1861). 

— V.  a.  to  take  with  a trump  card;  ((romyier,  Fr.) 
to  obtrude  ; to  deceive — (obsolete); 

Fortnne  — 

When  she  U pleased  to  trick  or  tramp  mankind.— 
BenJaneem. 

— r.  R.  to  blow  a trumpet. 

And  the  fifthe  aungel  trumpide.—WicU\fft. 

Tbumpert,  trum'per-e,  s.  (tromperie,  Fr.)  False-  li 
hood  ; empty  talk ; useless  matter ; trifles ; things 
worn  out  and  cast  asidei 

Enbrios  end  idiots;  eremites  end  (Hars,  1 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trunperji^ 

Trumpet,  trump'et,  $.  {trompette,  Fr.  tromp,  iron-  ' 
paid,  Gael.  Irotnha,  trombeita,  Ital.  tromjta,  from-  | 
}>etta.  Span.)  A martial  musical  wind  instrument.  ! 
A epeaking-trumpet  consists  of  a long  tubular  body,  . 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a parabolic  conoid,  with  a | 
wide  mouth  : there  are  ^so  hettHag-trumpeit,  of  i 
nearly  the  same  form,  only  shorter  ‘,—v.  a.  to  pub- 
lish by  sound  of  trumpet ; to  proclaim.  j 

Why  so  tart  a favoar. 

To  (nra»p«4  such  good  tidings  ? — | 
Tnanpet-caU,  a coil  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Trumpet-Juk,  a fish  of  the  genua  Centriscus* 
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caUed  aJao  tbe  beUows-fish.  Trwnpei-jUnDerf  the 
oommoD  name  of  pUnU  bekmgiog  to  the  f^noe 
BignnnU,  ao  named  from  ite  tubalar  corolla. 
Trmmpti-htmeysytckU,  a plant  of  tbe  genua  Lonl- 
cera.  Tntmpft-theil,  in  Conchology,  a name  some* 
timea  given  to  ahelU  of  the  genua  Buccinom. 
Tnmpet-kmtptedy  having  a tongue  load  and  eound- 
ing  like  a trumpet. 

Ttita  IhjDcan’a  vlrtaea 

Will  plead,  like  angeU  trumpM-Urnff^id,  aKaloet 
The  deep  damnation  of  bia  taking  off. — Skak*. 
TKrMPCTKB,  trump  et-nr,  a.  One  engaged  to  blow 
a trumpet  in  a regimental  or  other  band  of  mutdc ; 
one  who  procldinia,  publisbea,  or  denounces.  In 
Omitbology*  the  common  name  of  the  bird  rsopliia 
ore{utan8:  Subfamily,  Magapodime.  Trmnpeier- 
j noon,  the  bird  Cyguua  buociinatof,  a uadre  of 
Arctic  America. 

' TRUMP'UKKftramplikefa.  ReeemUing  a trumpet. 
Tbukcaria,  trung-ka're-a,  t.  (friMoo,  I lop  off,  Lat. 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  being  truncate.)  A genua 
of  planta,  nativea  of  Brtail : Family,  Melasto- 
maoeA. 

Trurcate,  tronglcate,  r.  a.  (frttnco,  Lat.)  To  cut 
off ; to  maim  ; to  lop ; a.  cut  off 
Tkuncatella,  trungk-a-tella,  a.  A genua  of 
MoUnaca,  the  shell  of  which  ia  cylindricali  tur- 
reted ; tbe  apex  very  obtuse ; aperture  oral ; 
■mall ; entire  ; tbe  Upe  united : Family,  Turfaidm. 
Trurcatior,  trung-ka'ahun,  a.  Tbe  act  of  lopping 
or  maiming. 

TRURCATtPERKBS,  troD|^-«-te>pen'nee,a.  A name 
1 given  by  Cuvier  to  a division  of  tbe  Carabidct,  in* 

1 eluding  tboM  beetles  of  that  family  which  have  tbe 
: posterior  extremity  of  their  elytra  almost  always 

truncated. 

Trurcatulina,  trungk-a*tu-li'na,  a.  A geons  of 
1 mkroeoopio  Foraminifera. 

1 Trukcheor,  trunsh'un,  a.  (frvnftxi,  Fr.)  A short 
1 staff;  a dub;  a cudgel;  a baton  or  staff  of  com* 
maod,  used  by  kings  and  commanders ; — u,  a.  to 
1 beat  with  a truncheon. 

1 Captain,  then  abomiaable  cheater  1 If  captains  were 
; of  my  mind,  they  would  (nat^A^tm  yon  out  of  taking  their 
naasa  npon  gou  before  you  earned  them. — SkaJU. 
TRtJRCfiRONRBSftm^-ua-eer',a.  One  armed  with 
a tnmeheoD. 

I mise'd  the  meteor  onee,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried 
out,  ChitM  t when  I might  eee  from  far  some  forty  fnt*' 
cAeoMews  draw  to  her  — ffluAr 

1 Trurplb,  Inm'dl,  s.  (trcendle,  Sax.)  In  Mechanics, 

* a wheel  which,  instead  of  being  moved  by  teeth 
or  cogs,  is  furnished  with  round  staves,  upon  which 
I tbe  teeth  of  another  wheel  take  hold,  and  thns  the 
j trundle  and  wheel  turn  into  eadi  other : that  which 
ia  a pinion  in  iron-woHc,  ia  usually  a trundle  in 
wooden  machinery.  In  Gunnery,  a sort  of  tube 
nsed  for  fusees.  TrundU  a bed  which  is  moved 

on  trundles  or  little  wheels : called  also  a trttekU- 
bed.  TViMM/fr'Acorf,  the  wheel  that  turns  a mill- 
stone. TVimd/e-tosf,  aroondUul;  a dog,  ao  called 
from  the  form  of  bis  tail ; 

Avaunt,  you  cursl 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brMh  or  lytn, 

Or  bob-tail  tyke,  or  inoid(c-««f<.— dkafa. 

— p.  a.  to  roll  as  on  little  wheels ; to  roll  as  a bowl. 
Thunk,  trungk,  t.  (fronc,  Fr.  (ronrone,  Ital.  fronoo, 
Span,  tnpteus^  from  trunoo,  1 cot  off,  latt.)  In 
Botany,  that  part  of  the  body  of  a tree  which 
emerges  from  the  root,  and  sust^ne  all  other  parts  : 
the  proper  signification  ia  the  stem  or  body.  In 
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Anatomy  and  2^1ogy,  that  portion  of  the  body  of 
vertebrated  animals,  and  of  the  articulata  to  which 
the  limbs  are  articulated  ; and  of  a blood-veasel  or 
nerve,  which,  as  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  and  pnen* 
mono-gutric  nerve,  intervenee  between  its  origin 
and  the  point  of  its  Boal  division  into  branches; 
tbe  snout  or  proboscis  of  an  elephant ; a slender 
oblong  hollow  body  joined  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
head  of  many  insects,  by  moans  of  which  they 
suck  tbe  bloi^  of  animals  or  the  jiuces  of  v^- 
tables ; — a vessel  open  at  each  end  for  the  dlseha^ 
of  water ; a long  tube  through  which  pelleta  of  day 
are  blown ; a box  or  cliest  covered  with  akin ; a 
wnter -course  made  of  planks,  generally  to  conduct 
water  from  the  race  to  the  water-whseL  In 
Architecture,  that  part  of  a pUaater  which  is  con- 
tained between  tbe  base  and  the  capital ; tbe  triMa' 
of  a pedestal  is  the  same  as  the  dis,  dato,  or  body 
of  it  /lire-(rtNiI:s,  in  fire-ships,  are  wooden  fun- 
nels fixed  under  the  shrouds,  to  convey  or  lead  the 
fiames  to  tbe  masts  and  rigging.  Trunk-host^  a 
kind  of  large  breeches  worn  in  former  Umes. 

Tburked,  trungkt,  a.  Truncated ; lopped. 

lArgo  streams  of  blood  oot  of  tbe  fraaW  stock 

Forth  gushed,  like  water  stnsanu  from  riven  rock,— 
Bpmtef. 

having  a trank. 

She  is  thick-set  with  weU-4rwsM  trees.— AWeB. 

In  Heraldry,  applied  to  trees  represented  as  oonped 
or  cut  off  smooth. 

Trurrior,  trnn'yun,  t.  (tro^rnm,  Fr.)  In  Gunnery, 
two  cylindrical  pieces  of  timber  projecting  from  a 
gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  by  which  it  is  supported 
on  its  carriage.  Trutmum-plales  are  two  plates 
in  travelling  carriAges,  mortars,  and  howitzers, 
which  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the  side  pieces,  and 
go  under  the  trunnions.  TVisMsitm-nrij^,  the  ring 
aboot  a cannon  immediately  before  the  trunnions. 

Tbusior,  troo'shun,  a.  (frtHio,  Lat.)  The  act  of 
pushing. 

Truss,  tms,  a.  (trouae,  Fr.)  In  a general  sense,  a 
bnodle.  Among  Botanists,  a truss,  or  6«ncA,  ia  a 
tufr  of  flowers  formed  at  tbe  top  of  the  main  stalk 
or  stem  of  certain  planU.  In  Commerce,  a bundle 
of  hay  or  strew,  weighing  56  lbs.  In  Ardiitecture, 
a comlnnation  of  tiniber-freming,  so  arranged,  that 
if  suspended  at  two  given  pointA,  and  chai^od  with 
one  or  more  weights  in  certain  otbera,  no  timber 
would  press  transversely  on  another,  except  by 
timbers  exerting  equal  and  opposite  forces.  On 
board  ship,  a rope  confining  the  middle  of  a lower 
yard  to  the  mast ; tinas  is  also  the  name  of  short 
pieces  of  carved  work  fitted  under  the  talfrail,  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  the  terms.  In  Surgery,  a 
bandage  for  a hernia.  Trws-portttion,  one  con- 
taining a truss  within  it,  generally  consisting  of  a 
quadrangular  frame,  two  braces,  and  two  queen- 
posU,  with  a straining  between  them,  opposite  to 
the  top  of  the  braces ; — r.  o.  to  pack  or  bind  close ; 
to  skewer ; to  make  fast.  7b  truss  to  strain ; 

to  make  dose  or  tight. 

Trcssbd,  trust,  part  a.  In  Farriery,  a horse  is 
said  to  be  trussfd,  or  wU-trusstd,  when  his  thighs 
are  large,  and  jiroportioned  to  the  roundnesa  of  the 
croup.  Trus^d  roof,  in  Architecture,  a roof  so 
constrncted  as  to  support  the  prindp.al  rafters  and 
tie-beam  to  certain  points  where  bending  of  the 
timber  is  likely  to  occur.  Trussed  htnm,  a beum  in 
which  the  combination  of  a trass  is  inserted  between 
and  let  into  two  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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TbvbseL)  trus'Ml,  ••  A prop  for  the  support  of 
aoythiog,  the  under  surface  of  which  is  horizontal : 
each  fnisttl  coosisU  of  three  or  four  legs,  with  a 
horizontal  piece  at  top. 

TR0MIKO,  t^'sing,  a.  In  Architecture,  trumn^- 
pieee$  are  those  timbers  in  a roof  which  are  in  a 
state  of  compicssion.  In  Falconry,  the  act  cf  a 
hawk  when  she  seizes  her  prey,  and  soars  aloft 
with  it  into  the  air. 

Thust,  trust,  «.  (Crytrnfffi,  Sax.  trd4t,  consolHtiun, 
from  h-oiter,  to  comfort,  Dan.  fros/,  confidence, 
Swed.)  Confidence ; a reliance  or  resting  of  the 
j mind  on  the  integritr,  veracity,  ju.sUce,  friendship, 
or  other  moral  qiialitin  of  another;  he  or  tluit 
which  is  the  ground  of  confidence;  charge  received 
in  confidence:  confident  opinion  of  any  event; 
credit  given  without  ezaniination;  credit  on  pro* 
iiuse  of  payment,  actual  or  implied,  as,  to  take 
goods  on  ttTut;  a thing  comndtt4>d  to  a perM>u'8 
I care  for  use  or  management,  and  for  which  an 

I account  must  be  rendered;  spedal  reliance  on 

I snpjKtsed  honesty ; state  of  the  person  in  whom 
I confidence  is  placed; 

I serve  him  truijr  that  wU)  pot  me  In  trust.— Shaki. 
care;  management.  In  I^w,  an  estate  devised 
or  gnuUetl  in  confidence,  that  the  devisee  ot  grantee 
shall  convey  it,  or  dU|>oao  of  the  prufite,  at  the  will 
of  anotlier  ; an  estate  held  for  the  use  of  another; 
— V.  a,  to  place  confidence  in;  to  rely  on;  to  be- 
hove; to  credit;  to  commit  to  the  care  of  in  ivm- 
fidonce;  to  venture  confidently;  to  give  credit; 
to  sell  upon  credit,  or  in  confidence  of  fnture  pay- 
ment;— r.  n.  to  be  confident  of  something  present 
or  future;  to  he  credulous;  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence. 

Well,  ron  me  fear  too  far. 

— ~ liafer  than  trust  too  far. — ShaJu. 

Tktbtsb,  tms-te',  #.  A person  to  whom  anything 
or  business  is  committed,  in  confidence  that  he  will 
discharge  his  duty ; the  trustee  of  an  estate  is  one 
to  whom  it  is  devised  or  granted  in  trust,  or  for 
the  nae  of  another;  a person  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  an  institution  is  confided. 

Trl'SHER,  tmat'ur,  s.  One  who  trusts  or  gives 
credit. 

Trcstffl,  trust'fdl,  a.  Faithful. 

TnrsTiLT,  trust'e-le,  ad,  Failhfolly;  honestly; 
with  fidelity. 

TarsTlNESS,  tmat'e-nes,  s.  That  quality  whicli 
deaerves confidence:  hunc-Hy;  fidelity;  faithfulness. 

TRrsTiKOLT,  trustlng-Ie,  ad,  Willi  trust  oc  im- 
plicit confidence. 

TnrflTi.ESS,  trusties,  a.  Not  worthy  of  trust;  un- 
faithfuL 

Tiii  fiTLESSRESS,  trustlcs-nes,  s.  Unworthincss  of 
tnist. 

Tni  STWOSTniKBSS,  trost-wur'the-nes,  s.  Quality 
of  being  tnistworthy. 

Tkcstwortiit,  trust'wur-tbe,  a.  Worthy  of  trust 
or  confidence. 

Tbij§tt,  trust'e,  a.  That  may  he  safely  trusted ; 
that  Justly  deserves  confidence;  fit  to  Im  confided 
in;  that  will  not  fail ; strong;  firm, 
i Tkitth,  tni/A,  s.  (fremm,  ireome,  rrioir,  Sax.)  Con- 
I f(»Tmity  to  reality;  reality;  exact  accordance  to 
I that  which  was,  is,  or  must  be  ; true  state  of  facts 

I or  things;  confonnity  of  words  to  thoughts  ; 

' TrutX  is  the  Joinitii;  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the 
I tbins^  aignl&ed  agrcf  or  dlso  .'ree.— /xfoU. 
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veracity ; oorrectnesa  of  opinion ; fidelity ; con-  i 
stancy;  honesty;  virtue; 

The  monev  I tender  Att  him  In  the  oonrt; 

If  this  will  nnt  suffice,  It  must  appear 

That  malice  bears  down  fntlA. — Slutks. 
exactness ; confonnity  to  rule,  fact,  or  just  prin- 
ciple. In  Scripture,  Jesus  Chri.Ht  is  called  The  I 
Truth.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a faitliful  adherence  in  I 
representation  to  the  models  of  nature,  or  the  I 
prototypes  on  which  the  principles  of  art  are  I 
founded.  In  Hislory,  a correct  relation  of  events. 
Of  a truths  in  reality.  Its  compounds  are  <r«tA- 
gpeahingy  truth-Ullmgy  and  trvtk-ttller. 

TnuTiiri-L,  tru/A'fdl,  a.  Full  of  truth. 

TuuTUFULLT,trilM'fuI-le,  ad.  In  a truthful  manner. 

Truthfulskss,  trulA'fiil-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
true. 

Trctrless,  trufAlea,  a.  Wanting  truth  or  reality ; 
faithless. 

What  shall  1 call  her?  truthUm  woman.—  I 

Ji<au.  and  FlH. 

TnitTACEOUS,  tnl-ta'shos,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  | 
trout. 

Trltinatiok,  tril-te-na'shun,  t.  (truUaa^  a balance, 
LaU)  Balancing  of  facts;  the  act  of  weighing  in 
the  mind ; examination  by  tbu  ecole. 

Hvn  may  mistake  if  they  dititiagulsh  uot  Uie  aense  of 

levity  unto  (hem«telveit,  and  in  re.qard  of  the  scale  or  d^  ' 

rlsioh  of  trviiMlion. — ifroiwi’s  Fid.  Err. 

TRirxiLES,  tniks'e-kw,  $.  A genus  of  Orthopterous 
insects  of  the  L«ust  kind:  Family,  Saltatorin. 

Try,  tri,  r.  n.  (freW-rr,  to  draw,  Dan.)  To  exert 
strength ; to  endeavour ; to  make  an  effort ; to 
Bttf'nipt ; — r.  a,  to  examine ; to  make  exjteriment 
on ; to  prove  by  exjieriraent ; to  experit-nce ; to 
have  knowledge  by  exi>erlenpe ; to  prove  by  a lest ; 
to  net  upon  a test;  to  examine  judicially  by  wit- 
nesses and  the  prinriples  of  law ; to  esi^ay ; to 
attempt ; to  purifv* ; to  refine  ; to  search  carefulU 
into  ; to  use  as  means ; to  strain.  To  try  on,  to 
put  on  in  order  to  oseertain  if  the  thing  fits.  7o 
try  oMf,  to  pursue  efforts  till  a decision  is’  obtained. 
Trysoily  a small  galf-saa  of  rtnmg  or  storm  cjin- 
Toss,  set  in  bad  weather.  In  Carpentry,  to  plane 
a piece  of  stuff  by  the  rule  and  square  only. 

Trygon,  tri'gon,  t.  (Greek.)  The  Sting-ray,  a genua 
of  fi.shea. 

Trtino,  tri'ing,  a.  Adapted  to  try,  or  to  put  to 
severe  trial. 

Tuyunists,  tri'on-ista,  s.  A name  formerly  given 
to  certain  Pytliagorians,  who  abhlaiued  from  ani- 
m.*i]  food,  and  consequently  killed  no  animals  for 
such. 

Tub,  tub,  s.  (tobbe,  Dutch,  tubag,  Gnel.)  An  open 
vessel  formed  with  staves,  heading,  and  hoops, 
Qse<l  for  varions  domestic  purqK»cs;  a state  of 
salivation,  so  called  because  the  patient  was  for- 
merly sweated  in  a tub ; 

Season  (he  suvos 

For  and  hatha;  faring  down  the  ruso-cboeked  youth 

To  the  tab-faai  and  the  diet — Shaks. 

an  open  wooden  vessel,  nsed  by  gardeners  for  grow- 
ing certain  kinds  plants.  Tub-jUhy  a species  of 
fish  of  the  genna  Trigla,  somrltnies  called  the  fy- 
ing-Jish.  TtA-maHy  in  the  Fxdiequer,  a barrister, 
so  called  a.  to  plant  or  set  in  a tub. 

Tuba,  tuTta,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  a musical 
instrument  said  to  have  resembl^  the.  tnimpet: 
it  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  war,  at  funerals, 
and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 

TuitASTRKA,  tn-bas'tre-a,  s.  A section  of  the  genus 
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AstnM,  chArocterixcd  bj  Iba  calk  being  tubular, 
rertical,  more  or  Iras  diataut,  with  a round  opaning. 

TunBER,  tob'bor,  «.  A tiama  given  in  Cornwall  to 
a mining  instninwnt,  called  in  aome  places  a beeU, 

1 Tultber-rnttH,  the  miner  who  uses  the  tnbber. 

Tl'BB,  tuba,  «.  (French;  tains,  Lat.)  A pipe;  a 
sipboo;  a canal  <w  conduit ; a hollow  cjliuder.  In 
Botanjr,  the  inferior  portion  of  a monopetalooi 
ooroUa  or  roonophyllous  cal/x.  In  Chetnutry,  an 
1 instrument  oommonly  constructed  of  glass,  and 
1 employed  in  dirersa  processes.  In  Gunnery,  an 
inslnuDODt  nude  of  tin  or  qnill,  for  firing  guna  and 
moTtara e.  a.  to  famish  with  a tnbe,  as,  to  tuU 
a well. 

Ttnuts,  tolxtr,  s.  (Latin  lume.)  Tmffle,  a genus 
of  subterranean  Fnngi,  highly  esteemed  in  cocAery: 
dogs  are  taught  to  find  this  fungus  by  the  sroeU, 
and  to  scratch  it  out  of  the  earth : Tribe,  Gas* 
teromyoeUs.  The  knob  of  a tuherona  root,  as  s 
potato. 

Ti^bebacsje,  tn-ber-a'se-e,  i.  A section  of  the 
suborder  or  tribe  Gasleromyoetcs,  of  the  nstural 
order  of  Fungi,  of  which  the  trufile,  Tuber  dju- 
rinm,  is  the  type. 

TrBKRCLR,  tn'l^'kl,  ».  (tubtimU,  Fr.  from  tvhrr- 
ru^um,  lut ) A pimple : ■ small  ))imple,  swelling, 
tar  tumour  on  animal  bodies.  In  Anatomy,  a pro- 
cess or  projection  on  the  surface  of  a boue  or 
membrane,  or  any  structure  of  (be  medullary  ckr- 
gana.  In  Botany,  an  cacresoence  developed  on 
the  steins  or  routs  of  certain  plants. 

Ttbercular,  tu-berlia-lar,  ) a.  Full  of  pimples ; 

TuBERCUU>un,  ttt>ber'ka>lus,j  afiected  with  tu- 
berclea. 

TuBRRCULAKtA,  tu-ber-ku-U're-a,  s.  (from  its 
tnbercuUted  or  warty  appearance.)  A genus  of 
Fungi:  Tribe,  Conioinycetes. 

TrBERCtn.ARlMI,  lu-ber-ka-Ia-ri'ne,  s.  A tribe  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  suborder  Coniomycetes,  of 
the  (H^er  Fungi,  of  which  the  genus  Tubercularia 
is  the  type. 

TL'OERCL'Late,  tn-berlcu-Iate,  o.  In  Botany,  har- 
ing small  tubercles. 

TcHBRirKROUB,  tu-ber-ifer-DS,  a.  Producing  or 
bearing  tubers. 

TuiiKROSE,  tube 'rose,  s.  Hic  plant  Polianthea 
tuberoaa,  a native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Tcobiositt,  tu-ber-oa'e-te,  s.  The  state  of  being 
tubarous. 

Titbrrocs,  to'ber-as,  a.  In  Botany,  consisting  of 
rounded  fleshy  bodies  or  tubers,  connacted  into  a 
btmdi  by  intervening  threads  or  underground 
stems,  as  in  the  potato. 

TOBtCAirriiaB,  tu-he-kan'Mua,  s.  (_tuba,  a pipe,  lAt 
and  akantka,  a mine,  Gr.)  A genus  of  MoUoaca, 
belonging  to  the  Troch!n«,  or  Top-shells ; the  shell 
turbinate;  aperture  oval,  efl'use,  and  very  oblique; 
inner  lip  broad,  concave,  spreading,  and  united  to 
the  outer  Up ; base  of  the  pillar  simple,  aod  blended 
with  the  drcumfcrance  ot  the  aperture. 

TcBtCEBUS,  to-be-ae'oos,  $.  (te6tceii,  a trumpeter, 
Lat.)  A genua  of  ColMpterous  insects : Family, 
Bhjucopbora. 

Tobicibxlla,  to-be-ae-nena,  t.  (luio,  a tube,  Lit) 
A genos  of  Clrripods,  which  embed  themselves  tn 
the  flesh  oa  the  back  of  whales. 

Ttmicous,  tn-bik'o-le,  «.  (fuhu,  a pipe,  and  coto,  I 
inhabit,  Lat.)  Tbe  name  given  hy  Cuvier  for  a 
genus  ^ Annelida,  some  of  which  form  a calcare- 
ous homogeneous  tnbe;  others  oonstnet  ons  by 
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■gglutinating  grains  of  sand,  frigmaota  of  absIU, 
and  particla  of  mud,  by  means  of  a membrane  also 
transuded ; the  tube  of  others  is  entirely  membra- 
nous or  boruy. 

TuBicoLARiA,  tn-be-ko-Ia'ro-a,  s.  (Ai&a,  a tabs,  and 
oedb,  1 inhabit,  Lat.)  A genos  of  Infusoria : Or- 
der, Rotifera. 

Tubioobbba,  tu-be-kawr'oe-a,  s.  (rithur,  a pipe,  and 
coma,  a bom,  Lat.)  A family  of  Ri^inanU, 
which  hare  the  horns  composed  of  an  axis  en- 
veloped in  a sheath. 

Tcbifera,  tu-hif'er-a,  $.  (^u6o,  a pipe,  and,^ro,  I ‘ 
bear,  Lat.)  The  uame  given  by  Liunarck  to  bis 
first  order  of  Pdypiaria,  induding  tbe  Aleyones  of 
Lamooroux. 

Tcbipora,  tn-be-po'n,  s.  (h$ba,  a tube,  and  poms, 
a pore,  Lat.)  llie  Tubipore,  or  Organ  Coral,  a 
genus  of  corals,  oonsisUng  of  simple  tubes  of  a 
stony  substance,  each  cootaioing  a polypus:  T. 
muaica  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour : Family,  Tubu- 
laria. 

TuDtPORXA,  tu-be-po're-a,  \ s.  A group  of  Ac- 

TrniroKiD.E,  tu-be-por'e-de,/  tinosoaria,  form- 
ing the  first  family  of  the  Zoophytaria  of  Blsinvills. 

TcniPORE. — See  Tubipora. 

Tubiporitb,  tn-be-po  rite,  s.  A fossil  Coral,  of  the 
genus  Tubipora. 

Tubular,  tu'bu-lar,  o.  (from  rithus,  a pipe.  Let) 
Having  tbe  form  of  a tube  or  {upe;  oonsirting  of  a 
pipe;  fistular. 

Tt^BULARiA,  to-bu.la're-a,  s.  (hthufus,  a Httle  pipe 
Ijit.)  A genus  of  Folypiaria : Typt  of  tbe  frunxly 
Tubularii  of  Cuvier. 

Tubularii,  tu-bn-Ia're-i,  a.  (hAvhu,  a little  pipe, 
LaL)  a family  of  Folypiaria,  the  polypi  of  which 
inhabit  tubes,  of  which  the  oonnnon  gelatinous 
body  traverses  tbe  saia,  like  the  medulla  of  a tree. 

Tubulatbd,  ta1m-lay-t^  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
tube. 

Tubulb,  tuliule,  «.  A small  pipe  or  fistular  body. 

Tubclib&abchia,  tu-bu-le-brang'ke-a,  \ ^ 

Tubulibkancuiata,  tu-bu-le-bmg-ke-a^  / 

In  Malacology,  a tribe  of  the  order  Dithyra,  or 
Bivalve-shells : tbe  shelb  are  tubular,  and  affixed 
to  other  substanoes;  the  tail  of  the  animal  turned 
under  the  body,  and  terminated  by  a thin  oper- 
culum ; the  head  obtuse,  with  two  short  tentacula, 
having  sessile  oy^ ; the  mouth  a vertical  orifice, 
with  two  filaments  beneath  belonging  to  the  foci ; 
hermaphrodite. 

Tubuliflor^  tu-bn-le-flo're, «.  a tuba,  and 

Jtoi^  a flower,  Lat.)  lu  Botany,  a suborder  of 
Coniporite  pUnti,  embracing  such  os  have  tubu- 
k>as  florets,  as  the  daisy. 

Tubuliform,  tu-bule-fawnn,  o.  Haring  ths  form 
of  a amall  tube. 

Tubuliposa,  tu-bu-lipVrm,  s.  A genua  of  Corals: 
Type  of  the  family  Tubuliporidm. 

Tcbulipouba,  tu-bu-le-poWa,  \s  The  name 

TuovuPORiPJt,  tu-btt-le-porie-^  f ^ven  by 

Blainville  to  hie  second  family  of  Folypiaria  sotida, 
the  animals  of  which  are  oontrioed  in  cells  of  a 
tubular  figure,  accumulated  irregularly,  so  aa  to 
form  an  attached  onaoUd  polypiarium. 

Tubcloos,  tulm-lus,  a.  Loofptodinally  hollow; 
containing  small  tubes ; oomposi^oftQbtUarflarcta. 

Tccarus,  tn-ka'ona,  s.  In  Aatronomy,  the  Touc^ 
a southern  constellation  situated  between  PboMux 
and  tbe  south  pole,  and  near  the  bright  star  Eri- 
damos. 

Digitized  by  Coogit 


TUCH— TUG. 


TUGGER— TUMBREL 


Tdoh*  tak,  «.  A kind  of  in*rbl«.<~Not  in  hm. 

ScTonl  MTta  of  It  «ero  u bright  and  tplcndid  m liteA. 

—Sir  T.  Hrrhtrit  TVtavij. 

Tuck,  ink,  a.  (fvwa,  W«kh,  rtoeoo,  ItaL  e«foe,  Fr.) 
A long  narrow  sword ; 

If  b«  bf  chaneo  ewapo  Tonr  vannmrd  Mdh 
Our  purpoM  maf  bold  tbera.— Ahoks. 

- a kind  of  net;  a kind  of  fold;  a sort  of  poller; 
a kind  of  lu;;!;ing.  In  a ship,  tbs  part  wbcra  (hs 
ends  tA  the  bottom  planks  are  ooUactsd  under  the 
stem w.  & to  gather  into  a narrow  compass ; 
to  crush  together ; to  hinder  from  spreading ; to 
enclose  \jy  tucking  clothes  round r.  n.  to  con- 
tract ; to  draw  together.— Xot  in  nse  in  this  sense. 
Tucker,  tuk'nr,  s.  l*hat  pert  of  the  female  dress, 
OMisisting  of  lace  or  gaate,  which  covers  the  bosom, , 
and  aenres  as  an  omamont  to  the  front  and  top  of  i 
the  gown.  I 

Tucket,  tuk'et,  a.  (locolo,  ItaL)  A flouriah  in  | 
muak ; a prelude ; j 

(A  scMindi.) 

Your  husband  is  at  band;  I hear  bis  tnuupvU — £Aokj.  i 
(^tockftto,  Ital.)  a coUop;  a steak.  ! 

Tuckktsonaiice,  tuk-et-si>'nans,s.  Thesoondof 
the  tucket.  | 

Let  the  trumpets  aonnd 

The  (ucietMwmce,  and  the  nota  to  mount — Skakt.  ' 
Tubpall,  tri'fawl,  t.  A building  with  a sloping 
roof  on  one  nde  only. 

Tubsdat,  tuze'dajr,  s.  (ftrcs^itr^,  Sax.  from  Tuieoo, ' 
— wbirb  see.)  TIm  third  day  of  the  week.  I 
Tufa,  tu'fa,^  s.  A name'giren  to  the  aocumola*  I 
TtrPF,  tuf,  / don  of  scoiia  and  ashes  about  a^ 
Tolcanic  crater,  which  are  reaggregalcd  so  as  to 
make  a coherent  mass ; a kind  of  ailcareoua  porous 
rock ; a name  given  the  Germans  to  the  disin- 
tegration of  batufclt,  afterwards  consolidated.  { 
Tcfacbous,  tu-fa'^us,  a.  Pertaining  to  tufa;' 

consisting  of  tufa,  or  resembling  it.  I 

Tuffoon. — Sec  Typhoon.  I 

Tuft,  tuft,  s.  Welsh,  fou^,  Fr.  tq/i^  Swed.) 
A collection  of  small  things,  iis  iioweri,  hairs,  fua- 
thers,  Ac.,  in  a bunch  ; a cliulcr ; a clump.  In 
Rotanj,  a head  of  (loweni,  each  elevated  on  a par- 
tial stidk,  and  all  forming  a dense  roundish  mass. 

a sjeophaot  to  a noble  undergraduate, 
who  is  distingui^ed  bj  a tuft  in  bia  cap;— a. 
to  separate  into  tufts  or  Utile  clusters; 

Tbe  labouring  hunter  the  thirke  unhsrbedgnmnds, 

Where  harbour'd  U the  hart.— 
to  adorn  with  a tuft 

Set  beneftth  (he  shade 

Of  solemn  oaks,  that  hi  ft  the  swelling  tnounta 
Thrown  graceful  round, — Thtmurm. 

Tuftaffeta,  taf-taf'fe-ta,)  t.  A villons  kind  of 
Tuftaffett,  tuf-taf'fe-te,/  silk. 

ftleerektas  bis  jerkin  was;  and  It  had  been  velvet ; hot 
It  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  •c«:d,  becutnu  x^pafftty. 
—Dotokt. 

Tufted,  tuf ’ted,  a.  Adorned  with  a tuft ; growing 
in  a tuft  or  clusters.  Tujitid  antehittJ,  the  ante- 
lopes belonging  to  the  genus  Cepholopbus.  Tufted 
vmber^  an  African  bird  of  the  genus  Scopus. 
Tufty,  tuf'to,  a.  Adorned  with  tufta. 

Wliere  tufty  daUlca  nod  at  every  gale.— ^oirae. 
Tuo,  tug,  r.  a.  (jeoffnn.  Sax.)  To  pull  or  draw  with 
great  eflrort;  to  drag  along  with  continued  exer- 
tion ; to  pull ; to  pluck  ; — e.  n.  to  pull  with  great 
effort ; to  draw  j to  labour ; to  coittond ; to 
straggle; 

l^i  myself  and  fortune 
IV  fbr  the  time  to  c»me.— ^knks. 


— s.  a pull  with  the  utmost  effort ; a steam-vessel 
used  in  dragging  others ; a sort  of  carriage  us^  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  conreving  bavins  or 
faggots  and  the  like ; in  some  places  the  name 
given  to  the  traces  of  a harness.  In  Turkey,  a 
military  standard,  so  called  from  its  consisting  of 
s horse's  tail — the  word  signifying  a hor»«*8  tail  in 
the  Turkish  language. 

TuooHR,  tug'gar,  s.  One  who  pulls  or  tngs  with 
great  effort. 

TrootKOLT,  tng'ging-le,  ad,  With  laborious  pulling. 
TutSOO,  tn-is'ko,  s.  In  Mythology,  the  god  of  war, 
or  the  Mars  of  tbe  northern  nations  of  Enrope. 
Tuesday  was  the  day  set  apart  for  his  worship. 
Tuition,  tu-ish'un,  s.  (fittfio,  from  tveor,  I see,  lat.) 
Guardianship ; superintemling  C4ire  Over  a young 
person,  as  of  a tutor  or  guardian  over  his  pU}>U  or 
ward ; more  espedaTly,  instruction  • the  act  or 
buaineas  of  teaching  the  different  branches  of  learn- 
ing; tbe  money  paid  for  instmetion. 

Tui.A,  tula,  a.  (one  of  Adamson's  names,  probably 
without  meaning.)  A gonna  of  plants,  natives 
Peru]  Order,  Cinchonaoeie. 

Tuldagiiia,  iul-ba'ge-a,  s.  (in  honour  of Tnl- 

bagh,  a Dutch  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

A genus  (ff  ptanis  ; Order,  Hetnerocallidaeem. 
Tulip,  tulip,  \ s.  (fAouIeyfrdn,  Pen.  hx/ipam,  old 
Tulifa,  tu-lip'a,i  Er.)  A genus  of  plants,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  and  rich  colouring  of 
their  ciii>-shaped  flowers : Order,  LUiacea*.  Ttdip' 
tree,  the  North  Americao  tree  Liriodendron  tu- 
lipera,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties.  It  is  so 
called  from  the  flower  resembling  a tulip  or  lily. 
Tcmparia,  tu-le-pa're-a,s.(fromTulipx)  Agenus 
of  Mollusca  belon^ng  to  the  Coninse,  or  Cone-shells ; ' 
having  ths  body  whorl  ventricose,  and  tbe  aper- 
ture effuse ; tbe  Conus  tuUpa  of  Linnteus. 
Tulipokahia,  tu-lip-o-ma'ne-a,  s.  An  irratiouml 
fondnaes  for  tulips,  some  of  which,  from  tbe  yeart 
1C34  to  1GS7,  sold  in  Holland  as  high  as  3000 
florins. 

Tulli AW,  tuno-an,  a.  Belonging  to  Tnlly  or  Cicero. 
Tulohtoua,  tu-loe'to-ma,  s.  {Utloe,  a wart,  and 
stoma,  the  mouth,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  natun  of 
the  orifice  by  which  the  seedM  are  dispersed.)  A 
genus  of  Fungi : Family,  Gastemmydbtes. 

Tumble,  tumXl,  r.  n,  (tamkiany  Sax.  txmla,  Swed. 
timber,  Don.  Umber,  Fr. ) To  ivdl ; to  roll  about 
by  turning  the  one  way  or  the  other ; to  fall ; to  ' 
come  down  suddenly  and  violently ; to  roll  down ; 
to  play  mountebank  tricks; — r.  a.  to  tom  over; 
to  tom  and  throw  about  for  examination ; to  dis- 
turb ; to  rumpls.  To  tumble  out,  to  throw  or  roll 
ont.  To  tumble  doym,  to  throw  down  carelessly ; 
—a  a falL 

Tumbles,  tumldor,  s.  One  who  tnmbles;  one 
who  plays  tbe  tricks  of  a monntebank  by  turn-  | 
bltng;  a large  drinking-gUss ; a variety  of  tbe  ; 
domrstie  pigeon,  so  called  from  its  practice  of 
tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight ; a sort  of  dog 
which  tumbles  before  ho  attacks  his  prey. 

Tbe  iKmU«r  and  lurcher  ought  to  be  reckon^  by  them* 
sclv<!s. — Swam.  Spec.  Muiuii, 

TuunuEL,  tuin'brcl,  s.  (tons&erYou,  Fr.)  A ducking-  I 
stool  for  the  punishment  of  scolds.  This  word  is  | 
also  written  tumbril,  and  iu  tliU  fonn  it  significa  i 
a kind  of  basket  or  cage  of  osiers,  in  which  bay  or  I 
other  food  fur  sheep  is  kept ; 1 

A li  an  engine  of  punishment  which  ought  to  i 

bo  In  every  liberty  that  batli  view  of  frankpledge,  hr  ths  i 
correction  acolds  and  anqnlot  women.— AtleAea. 
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TOM  EFACTiON— TUN. 


TUNE— TUNICATED. 


I ft  dan);-oftrt ; also,  ft  militarr  cart  or  with 

two  wheels,  for  ooDveying  the  tools  of  pioueftrs, 

cartriiigcB, 

Tuukfaction,  tU'tne-fak'shao,  «.  (temWocfio,  1 
make  tomul,  Lst.)  The  act  or  process  of  swelling 
into  a tumour ; a swelling  or  tumour. 

Tumeft,  tuW-fi,  0.0.  (tume/ocio,  from  <vmso,  I 
•well,  and  /acio^  1 mako,  Ls^)  To  swell  or  cause 
to  swell : — 0. «.  to  swell  or  rise  in  a tumour. 

Tumid,  tu'mid,  a.  (^ttmidui,  Lat.)  Being  swelled, 
enlarged,  or  distended ; protube^t ; rising  shore 
the  level ; swelling  io  sound ; pompous ; puff/ ; 
bombastic. 

Tumidly,  tu'mid>le,  ad.  In  a swelling  fonn. 

Tcmidmess,  tu'mld-nea,  s.  A swelling  or  swelled 
state. 

Tumorous,  tn'mur-ns,  a.  Swelling;  protuberant; 
rainl/  pompous ; bombastic. 

Tumour,  tu'mur,  ».  (Latin;  from  fianeo,  I swell.) 
A morbid  swilling;  affected  pomp;  bombast  in 
language ; faUe  magnilicence  or  subUinit/ ; swell- 
ing mein. 

Tumourbd,  tu'mord,  a.  Distended;  swelled ; puffed 
up. 

Tump,  tump,  s.  (twmp,  Welsh.)  A little  hillock;— 
e.  a.  in  Gardening,  to  form  a mass  of  earth  or  hil- 
! lock  round  a plant. 

Tumulab,  tn'mu-lar,  a.  (AumJttf,  a hilt,  Let.) 
Consisting  of  a heap ; form  or  being  in  a heap  or 
hillock. 

Tumi;lat£,  tu^mu-late,  e.  n.  (riumilo,  Lat.)  To 
swell— Not  in  use. 

Tumulobe,  tu'mu-lose,\  ^ 

Tcmulol*,  tuWlu^  / “•  Mofh.Il.. 

Tumulositt,  tu-mn-loe'e-te,  s.  HUliness. 

Tumult,  tu'mult,  s.  (tumeifta,  Lat.)  I^romisoaoQS 
commotion  in  a multitude ; violent  commotion  or 
agitation ; a multitude  in  a state  of  commotion ; 
astir;  high  excitenient;  bostlo r.  «.  to  make 
a tumult;  to  be  in  wild  commotion. 

Tumultuarilt,  tu-murtn-a-re-Ie,  od  In  a tn- 
multoar/ or  disorderl/ manner;  with  tumult. 

TuMULTrARl>E8B,  tu-murtu-a-r«-nes,  s.  Disor- 
der!/ or  tumultuous  conduct ; turbulence ; dispoei- 
tion  to  tumult. 

Tumultuary,  tu-rottl'tu-a-re,  a.  Disonlerl/;  pro- 
miscuoQS ; confused ; restless ; agitated. 

Tumultcats,  tu-mul'tu-ate,  r.  n.  To  make  a 
tumult : ^parL  a.  as  a tumult. — Not  in  use. 

Ltke  an  opposed  torrent.  It  fumathifili  grows  higher  and 

higher. — SoiuA. 

Tt'MULTUATioir,  tn-mnl-tu-a'ahon,  a.  Commotion ; 
irregular  or  disorderl/  movement. 

Tumultuoub,  tu-mul'tu-us,  p.  Conducted  with 
tumult ; dUorderly ; great!/  agitated  ; irregular ; 
noLs/ ; disturbed ; turbulent ; violent ; full  of  tu- 
mult and  disorder. 

Tumultuously,  tu-mul'to-us-le,  ad.  In  a disor- 
der!/ manner;  b/  a disorder!/  multitude. 

Tlmultuoubnesb,  tu-murtu-us-nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  tamultuoas;  disorder;  commotion. 

Tumulus,  tn'mu-lns,  $.  (Latin.)  A burrow,  or  ar- 
tificial mound,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments  of  per- 
sons of  fiistinction,  or  of  warrinrs  sliun  in  battle. 

TuR,  tun,  i.  (twmOj  Sax.  fotme,  Dutch.)  In  a general 
sense,  a large  cask ; an  oblong  ves^  bulging  in 
the  middle ; a c^un  measure  for  liquids,  as  a 
ftm  of  wine,  cenriating  of  two  pipes  or  four  hogs- 
heads zs  252  gallons;  a certain  quantity  of  tim- 
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l)er,  consisting  of  40  solid  feet  if  round,  and  54  j 
feet  if  sqiuue  ; proverbially,  a large  quantity  ; in  ' 
burlesque,  ft  drunkard ; 

llere's  a (wa  of  midnight  work  to  eome. 

Og  from  a treason-tavern  rolling  home.— i)r|rdai. 

— p.  a.  to  put  into  caaka.  Ttm-btUied,  having  a 
protuberant  bell/.  Tw-diik^  a funnel.  < 

Filling  a bottle  with  a twa-disA.— 

T<m  and  Am  are  identical,  but  are  used  differentl/ 
— ton  solid,  ftm  liqmd.  , 

Turb,  tune,  $.  {tony  Fr.  foono,  Ital  (ooa,  Dutch  ; this  1 
is  a different  spelling  of  fone.)  A series  of  muscal 
sounds  in  some  particular  measure  for  one  v<^,  1 1 
the  effect  of  which  is  melod/ ; it  is  a union  of  tw<v 
or  more  series  or  parts  to  be  pls/od  or  sung  in  | 
ooQcert,  the  effect  of  which  is  hsm<m/ ; sound ; 
note  ; harmon/ ; order ; concert  of  parts ; the 
state  of  giving  the  proper  tones,  as  when  an  in- 
strument is  in  Imm  ; — e.  ii.  to  put  into  a state  . 
adapted  to  produce  the  proper  sounds;  to  sing 
with  roelod/  or  harmon/;  to  put  into  a proper 
state,  or  adapted  to  produce  s p’ullcular  effect ; ^ 

Especially  he  had  Incurred  the  evcrtastinf;  dlsplessure 
of  the  king,  who  hud  even  Iwaed  bis  boont/  to  air^  hap-  , 
plmws  to  biro.~5A4A«. 

— r.  fi.  to  form  one  sound  to  another; 
to  the  wstcr's  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.— .OrsirfM. 
to  otter  inarticulate  harmon/  with  the  voice. 
Turbarle,  tu'na-bl,  a.  Harmonious;  musical  ■ 
Tureableress,  to'na-bl-nee,  s.  Hannon/ ; music- 
alneaa. 

TuRBABLT,tn'ns-ble,ad.  Muaicall/;  harmonionsiv. 
Tuneful,  tune-ftfl,  a.  Harmonioos ; melodious ; 
roosical. 

Turefullt,  tune-fiil-le,  ad.  In  a morical  manner. 
TtrRELBBft,  toneleft, a.  Unmusical;  nnharmomoua. 
Tuner,  tu'ner,  $.  One  who  tunes ; one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  tune  musical  instmmenta. 

Tung,  tong,  r.  A name  given  b/  the  Indians  of 
South  America  to  a smoH  iitsect  which  inserts  its 
eggs  in  the  human  skin.  It  is  called  piqne  hv  the 
Spaniards,  and  ia  very  troublesMne  both  in  tbe 
East  and  West  Indies. 

Tungstate,  tung'state,  s.  A oombinarioo  of  tung- 
stic add  with  a salifiable  base.  | 

Tungsten,  tung'sten,  «.  (fuajr,  heavy,  and  afen,  a 
stone,  Swed.)  A metal  first  obtained  in  a perfect 
state  by  M.  d’EIhu/art,  in  1781.  It  ia  of  a grejish- 
white  colour,  with  a considerable  lustre ; brittle, 
and  nearly  as  hard  as  steel : sp.  gr.  e=  17.14. 
Tungstic  Acid,  tung'stik  as'sid,  $.  An  acid  which 
occurs  pulverulent  or  in  small  friable  masses,  with 
sooie  appearance  of  crystalixation ; fjwcture  con- 
cboidal;  inodorous;  tasteless;  colour  varying  from 
orange  or  chrome-yellow  to  ycllowiah-grey;  trana-  | 
lucent : sp.  gr.  = C.OO.  It  oonaists  of  oxygen,  . 
20.23;  tungsten,  79.77. 

Tunic,  tu'nik,  $.  (Amioo,  1^x1.)  A garment  worn  ; 
by  the  Romana  under  tbe  iogn. 

Tbe  hmk$  of  the  Romanii,  which  answer  to  our  waist-  j 
eoata, were  without  omamen^  and  with  very  short  sleevDS. 

~^ArbmUn»ol. 

Among  tbe  religions  orders,  a woollen  shirt  or  under  ! 
garment ; a natural  covering  ; au  intepnment,  as,  j 
the  fvflic  of  a seed  In  Anatomy,  a membrane 
which  covers  or  composes  some  part  or  organ. 
Tunicated,  tu'ne-kay-ted,  «.  In  Botany,  covered  i 
with  a tunic  or  membnine ; coated ; a tunicstcil 
or  coated  bulb  is  composed  of  numerous  concentric 
ooftts,  as  an  onion. 
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Tokiclk,  taWld,  $,  A natural  coTeriog ; an  in- 
tcgament. 

Tusixo,  tu'ning,  a.  part.  Tnning>fork,  a st«el  in- 
Btniment  ooiiawting  of  two  prongs  and  a handle, 
used  for  tniiing  instrmnents.  In  Scotland,  it  is 
used  bj  some  precenton  in  ftiiking  the  proper 
pitch.  Taninff-hamateTf  an  inatnunent  for  toning 
instnunenU  of  music. 

Tt'NKEaa,  tonglcers,  a.  (ftmier,  to  dip.  Germ.) 
The  name  given  in  America  to  a sect  of  Baptists 
of  the  state  of  Peon^Wania,  origiiiallj  from  Ger- 
many. 

Tuknaob,  tun'n^e,  a.  The  amoont  of  tons  which 
a aliip  can  carry ; the  doty  charged  on  ahips  ac- 
cording to  their  harden ; a duty  Uud  on  liqoore 
accordiug  to  their  meaeore ; a duty  paid  to  mari- 
ners by  merchante  for  anloading  their  ships,  as  a 
rate  per  too.  The^bole  emoont  of  shipping  of  a 
place  or  country  ie  estimated  by  the  ton. 

Tcicnbl,  tvm'nel,  s.  (toimellt,  Fr.)  A Teasel  with 
a broad  mouth  at  ooe  end,  and  a pipe  or  tube  at 
the  other,  used  in  conveying  liquors  to  cdsks, 
&C.;  the  opening  of  a chimney  for  the  passage  of 
smoke — also  called  ftmntl;  a large  subterraucan 
arch  or  road  through  a hill,  for  a canal,  railway, 
or  other  road ; — r.  a.  to  form  like  a tunnel,  as,  to 
tu$uul  fibrous  plants  into  nets  ; to  catch  in  a net 
called  a tunnid-net ; to  form  with  network ; to 
make  an  underground  opening  for  way  or  passage 
of  a canal,  railway,  or  other  road.  rimnef-ih/N, 
a limekiln  in  which  coal  is  burned,  as  distinguished 
from  a flaroekiln,  in  which  wood  or  peat  is  burned. 
Tuftnel-ntt^  a net  with  a wide  mouth  at  one  end, 
and  narrow  at  the  other.  Twmtl-pity  a shaft  sunk 
from  the  top  of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  an 
intended  tunnel,  for  drawing  up  earth  and  stones. 

Tukkeller,  tun'nel-lur,  $.  One  who  goes  fowling 
with  a tunnel-net.  In  Nautical  aifairs,  the  hm-  I 
ndUri  are  those  who  fill  the  casks  with  wjter.  I 

Tummy,  tnn'ne,#.  (toime,  Ital.  tAon,  Fr.  thynns,  Lat.) 
A fish  of  the  genus  Scomber ; it  is  very  large,  the 
tnggest  weighing  as  much  as  400  lbs. 

Trr,  top,  s.  (Scottish.)  A ram r.  a.  to  butt  as  a 
ram ; to  cover  as  a ram. 

Tupa,  tu'pa,  s.  (the  name  given  to  one  of  the  species 
by  the  Indians  of  Ctuli.)  A genus  of  plauts: 
Order,  LobefiacMB. 

TrpAtA,  tu-pa'ya,  s.  The  name  ^Vni  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  to  the  animals  of  the  genus  Glado- 
bates  * small  aquintl-looking  animals  t Family, 
Didelphide. 

Tltelo,  tn-pel'o,  s.  A plant  of  the  genus  Nyssa : 
Order,  Santalsce*. 

TmsTRA,  tu-pis'trs,  $.  (a  dim.  of  btptu,  a mallet, 
Gr.  on  account  of  the  particular  form  of  the 
flower.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  T}'phacec. 

Tt  rvAM,  top'man,  s.  One  who  deals  in  rams. 

Ti  BBAM,  tur'ban,  s.  A head-dress  worn  in  the  east, 
consdstiog  of  a cap,  and  a sash  of  flue  linen  or 
tnfleta  ai^oUy  wound  round  it  in  plaits.  In  Con- 
chology,  the  whole  set  of  whorls  in  a shell.  7iir- 
Aon-croimed!,  crowned  with  a turban.  Turban- 
shelly  a popular  name  given  to  the  Echinodertna  of 
the  genus  Cidaris.  Turban-lop,  a fungus,  or 
mushroom,  of  the  genus  Helvella. 

Tuebamed,  tiu-'ban^  a.  Wearing  a turban. 

A turbamed  Turk, 

That  beat  a VenetiaD,  and  tradooed  the  etata^ 

I took  by  the  throat— 5AoA>. 

Turbary,  tur'ba-re,  s.  (ptrbaria,  tnrf,  low  Lat.) 


Tl)e  ri^t  of  digging  turf  on  another  man's  land ; i 
the  place  where  turf  is  dug.  Common  turbary  is  ! 
the  liberty  which  a tenant  enjoys  of  digging  turf 
on  his  loid's  waste. 

Turbid,  turl>jd,  a.  (turbidut,  from  fwr6o,  I disturb. 
Lat)  l*roperly,  having  the  lees  disturbed ; foul 
with  extraneous  matter ; muddy ; thick;  not  dear. 
TcuniD.K,  tur'be-de,  s.  {turbo,  one  of  the  genera.) 

A family  of  univalve  Molluscs,  the  shells  of  which 
are  solid,  but  not  perlaceous,  spiral;  aperture 
entire,  and  closed  by  an  operculum. 

Turbidly,  turTiid-le,  »/.  Promlly;  hanghtily. — i 
A Latinism. — Not  used. 

One  of  great  merit  turbidiy  resrnts  them,  Tyyamie  he 
knows  bis  title  is  strong. — Young' 0 K$t.  of  Hurmn  Li/u. 

Tcbbidmebs,  turltid-nes,  a.  Muddiness;  foulness.  I 
TURBiLLloir,  tur-bU'yuD,  s.  {UmrbiHon,  Fr.)  A 
whirl ; a vortex.  | 

Tuboimacea,  tur-bin-a'se-a,  s.  The  name  given  I 
by  De  Dlmnville  for  his  sixth  family  of  Polytha-  ; 
nacea,  including  the  genera  Cibicides  and  Rotalitos 
— microacopic  Foraminifera ; the  shells  are  sub- 
globose,  umbilicated,  with  a sjnral  groove  tennin.v- 
ting  at  the  margin  of  the  outer  lip  in  a slit ; spire 
shoii,  oval. 

TuRBiMJt,  tur-bi'no,  s.  (fordo,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The 'Winkles,  a subfamily  of  the  Turbide;  the 
animal  marine ; shell  solid  and  spiral ; aperture 
round  or  oval,  uid  entire,  sometimes  toothed 
Tvbbimatb,  turT)ln-ate,  \ a.  {turbinatuM,  Lat.)  ! 
Tdbbimatbd,  tur^in-ay-ted,/  Spiral;  wreathed;  I 
conical  from  a largo  base  to  an  apex ; shaped  like  j 
atop;  whirling.  I 

Tt'BBfMATioM,  tur-be-na'shim,  s.  The  act  of  spin-  | 
ning,  as  a top. 

Tc'RBIMELLa,  tur-be-nella,  s.  (dim.  from  turho, 
turhiniM,  a top,  Lat)  A genus  of  Molloaca,  the  I 
shells  of  which  are  ponderous,  smooth,  or  slightly  I 
nodulous;  the  spire  short  and  papillary;  tbepilli^  1 
with  strong  plaits  in  the  middle.  I 

TuRBiMBr.LiDiE,  tur-be-nelle-de,  $.  {turbintUa,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A family  of  testaceous,  univalve, 
marine  Mollusca,  having  the  base  of  the  shell  pro-  ^ 
duced  into  a long  channel;  the  spire  generally 
short;  the  pillar  uf)en  toothed ; the  outer  lip  thin. 
TORBUrBLLlMiE,  tUT-bo'-nel-li'ne,  $.  {turbineUa,  one 
of  the  genera.)  A subfamily  of  the  TurbinelUda; 
the  shells  have  the  s|Hre  short;  the  tip  papillary; 
the  middle  or  base  of  the  inner  lip  plaited;  chan- 
nel lengthened. 

Turbcmitb,  tnr1>e-nite,)  s.  A petrified  shell  of 
Turbitb,  turfite,  / the  ^ua  Turbo. 
Turbimolia,  tur-Hn-oTe-a,  $.  {turbo*  a top,  lat) 

A genus  of  Corals  of  the  Madrepore  family. 
Turbith-root,  turT)irt-root,  \ s.  The  conical  part  i 
Tcrpbtii-hoot,  turipe<A-root,l  of  Convoh-^os  I 
tnrpethum,  brought  from  India,  and  used  in  medi*  : 
cine.  TurprtK-mineral,  the  yellow  lubeulpbate  or  ! 
disnlpbate  of  merenry.  I 

Turbo,  tur'bo,  $.  (Latin,  a top.)  The  Common  , 
Winkle,  a genus  MoIIusca,  the  shell  turbinate ; | 
spire  short,  generally  pointed,  not  longer  than  the 
spertnro ; inner  Up  flattened  and  broad 
Turbot,  toribot,  s.  A flat  fish  of  the  genus  Pleu- 
roueotce. 

Turbulkmcr,  turT)u-lcna,  ) s.  (from  Turbulent) 
Tuxbulemct,  tur1)a-len-8e,r  A disturbed  state; 
tumult : agitarion ; tumultuousness ; disposition 
to  reeist  authority;  insubordination. 

Turbcxemt,  turYtu-lent,  a.  Disturbed ; agitated ; 
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tumultaous;  rcwtU'SH;  unquiet;  refractory;  die* 
poaed  to  tDxtdMniination  and  disorder.  , 

TvanuLENTLT,  tuKhu-lent-te,  €uL  Tamnltuoasly ; 
vtith  violent  ngitation ; with  refractoriness. 

Turcibm,  tur'hiziDy  s.  The  relipon  of  the  Turks, 
i lie  is  condemned  Immediately,  as  prefeiriog  TVreim  ' 
j to  CbilstianHy. — Aitfrhttrg,  , 

Ij  Tcrdl'S,  tur^dos  ».  (I^atin  name  of  the  Thrush.)  I 
Ij  A ^enus  of  birds,  includin;;  the  Thrushes  and 
I Rlackbirds:  Kiunily,  Mcrulidje. 

j TfREE?r,  tur-cen',  i.  (/erriiK,  Fr.)  A deep  table* 
i|  vessel  for  bolding  soup. 

I Ti:rf,  turf,  s.  (I>utch,  tyrf^  Sax.  Urrf,  Germ,  and 

I I Sw^.  tovrbfy  Fr.)  Ilia  upper  stratum  of  earth 
I and  vegetable  mould,  with  the  roots  of  graM  and 
! other  small  phmts,  so  as  to  adhere  aud  form  a 

kind  of  mat ; peat,  a particular  kind  of  hbrous, 
vegetable,  earthy  subst.ince,  u.sed  as  fuel;  race- 
I ground,  or  horse-ncing; 

The  bODOun  of  the  tur/  are  all  roor  ova. — Carpw. 

! — p.  a.  to  cover  with  turf  or  sod,  as,  to  tvrf  a bank 

or  the  border  of  a terrace.  Turf-clad^  covered 
, with  turf.  Fwjy-cor«r«i,  covered  with  turf,  TurJ'- 
{/min,  a drain  filled  with  turf  or  |>eat.  Turf- 
J'  httUft,  a heilge  or  fence  formed  of  turf  aud  plants 
I of  diderenl  kinds.  Turf-koutty  a house  or  shed 
i formed  uf  turf.  Tur/-tno»»y  a track  of  mobs  or 
I turf  usually  covered  with  heath.  Turf-^padey  a 

spade  for  cutting  turf,  louger  and  narrower  than 
I'  the  Comiuoit  spade. 

i T1RFISES8,  turf e-nes,  s.  (from  Turfy.)  The  state 
uf  ahouuding  with  turf,  or  of  having  the  cousislence 
or  qualities  of  turf. 

Tcrfiko,  turfTng,  r.  'I'he  operation  of  laying  down 
tmf,  or  covering  with  turf.  Tvrjmg-irony  «n 
implement  for  pairing  off  turf.  Turfin^-$padey 
an  instrument  for  cutting  turf  when  mark^  by 
the  plough. 

TvRFr,  tur'fe,  a.  Abounding  with  turf ; having  the 
qualiries  of  turf. 

Tukoknia,  tur-je'ne-8,  s.  A genus  of  Umbelliferous 
plants : Suborder,  CampyI(N(|ienuir. 

Tt'ROENT,  tur'jent,  a.  (furyriM,  from  /ur^,  I swell, 
Lat.)  Swelling;  tumid;  rising  into  a tumour  or 
puffy  state ; pompous. 

Recompensed  with  ^r^tni  titles.— 

Rarten,  Anat.  if/  Jftl. 

TcROBSCEKCE,  tUT-jes'ens,  ) s.  (^turgtJcenM,  Lat) 

TusoBSOUrcY,  tur>jca'eu-se,  / The  act  of  swell* 
ing;  the  state  of  oeing  swelled;  empty  pumpous- 
ness ; iuflation ; bombast 

TrRGiD,  tur'Jid,  a.  (tcfn^ithts,  Lat)  Swelled ; 
bloated;  distended  beyond  Its  natural  state;  tumid; 
pompous;  inflated;  bombastic. 

Tliruii>itt,  tur-jide-te,  s.  Ths  state  of  being 
swelled ; tumidne^ 

Turgidly,  turjid-Ie,  ad.  With  swelling  or  empty 
pomp. 

Turgidness,  tur  jid*nea,  s.  A swelling,  or  swelled 
state  of  anything;  distention  beyond  its  natural 
state ; {K>mponsness ; iuflated  monnu*  of  writing  or 
speaking ; bombast 

Tcroosia,  tur-go'ie-a,  a.  (error  for  pyryostOy  from 
pyryoi,  a tower,  Gr.  In  allusion  to  its  mode  of  in- 
florescenre.)  A genus  of  plants. 

Tcria,  tu're-a,  s.  (the  Arabic  nanw  of  one  of  the 
sj^ecies.)  A genus  of  plants;  Order,  Cucuibi* 
taceie. 

Turk,  turk,  s.  A native  of  Turkey.  Turk't-capy 
or  melon^ittlcy  the  plant  Melocactos  common  is, 
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a native  of  the  West  Indies ; also,  a plant,  the 
Lliinm  martagon  of  Unmeus.  T^k's-Utrb^  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Ranuncuhis. 

Turkey,  turice,  s.  A bird  of  the  genus  Melesgris : 
Family,  Pavomdje.  Tvrhey-bU>$$omy  the  name 
given  in  Jamaica  to  the  plant  Tribnlos  terrestris. 
Twrk^-biaxard,  the  bird  Vultus  aura,  the  Ca- 
thartes  of  lUiger.  Turkty-kortey  vhitdaify  or 
novacuHtey  a minerul  which  occurs  m:i«h*e,  with 
a alaty  structure,  greenish*grvy,  yellowish  or 
browai^*giey ; translucent  on  the  edges;  yields 
to  the  knife,  and  is  .«omctimea  unctuous  to  the 
touch  t sp.  gr.  2.7.  When  cut  and  polished,  it  is 
used  for  sharpening  small  cutting  instruments. 

It  was  originally  brought  from  the  Levant — hence 
the  name.  It  occurs  in  Europe  in  primitive 
mountains,  Lauenstem  in  Saxony,  and  near  Frey* 
berg.  Tmrkftf-redy  a brilliant  red  dye  produced 
on  cotton  by  madder.  Tttrhy-iektaty  a apeciea  of 
the  Zea  of  Linnseus.  7'«rXvy*6erry-fiYe,  a name 
given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  plant  CordU  CoU 
lococca ; it  is  also  called  the  Clammy*cberry. 

TuKKisn,  turklah,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  the  Turks  or 
Turkey. 

Turkohxe,  tork'o-man,  a.  An  inhaUtant  of  Tor* 
kistan. 

Tuklupihb,  tur-lu'pina,  s.  A aect  of  heretics  of 
the  fourteenth  oentory,  who  called  themselves  the  l! 
Frateruity  of  the  Poor,  and  maintained,  when  a 
man  was  come  to  a certain  degree  uf  perfection, 
he  was  then  no  kmger  under  restmint,  but  had  a 
perfect  exemption  from  the  command  of  the  divine 
law. 

Turk,  turm,  s.  (tenno,  Lat.)  A troop. — Not  in  | 
use. 

Legions  and  oobortiw  tunni  of  horse  and  winirs^ 
MtJum. 

Turma,  tnr'ma,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a troop  of  the 
lioman  cavalry,  comuHling  of  Uurty  men. 

Turmalix.— Sw  Tourmaline. 

Turmeric,  tur'mer-ik,  ci.  (mr,  yellow,  and  aierecA, 
yellow,  Pora.  (tirtumayUoy  Ital.)  Belonging  to  the 
plant  Cumima  longo;-^.  a m^icinal  root  brought 
from  the  Ka.'it  Indies:  it  is  externally  greyish,  but 
internally  of  a yelluw  or  saffron  colour : U hae  n 
slightly  aromatic  smell,  and  a biUerisb  taste. 

Turmoiu,  tur'moyl,  t.  (perhaps  from  lamso,  a troop, 
and  moil,  labour,  Lat.)  Trouble;  distuiinDoa; 
tumult ; molestation  by  tumult ; 

There  ril  rest,  as  after  much  tvrmeil 
A blessed  soul  doth  in  Klysiuoi. — 

—9.  CL  to  harm  with  coRunotion ; 

Hanahty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broU 

Did  earth,  and  heaven,  and  Jove  himself  tarmsfl.— 

Drydca. 

to  disquiet ; to  weary n.  n.  to  be  disquieted ; to 
be  in  commotion. 

Turh,  turn,  r.  a.  (ftiraim,  fymrm.  Sax.  furm>,  Lat.) 
To  cause  to  move  in  a circular  course ; to  change 
or  shift  sides;  to  alter,  as  a po^ition  ; to  cause  to 
preponderate,  as,  to  ttim  the  scale ; to  bring  the 
inside  out,  as,  to  tvm  a coat ; to  alter  the  podtaon 
of  the  body,  or  the  direction  of  the  look ; to  form 
on  a lathe ; to  make  round ; to  change ; to  trana* 
form ; to  metamorphoae ; to  dianga  or  alter,  as  in 
a colour;  to  change  or  alter  in  any  mattv;  to 
vary ; to  translate ; to  change  in  reg^  to  IncBna- 
tion  or  temper;  to  change  or  alter  from  one  pur* 
poeetoanotW;  to  transfer; 

Therefore  be  slsw  him,  and  tmmtd  the  kln^om  to 

David.— >1  C/iroR.  x. 
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to  caoae  to  na05«ate  or  loath,  as,  to  Am  the 
stomach ; to  make  giddj,  as,  to  turn  the  head ; 
to  Infatuate ; to  make  mad,  as,  to  turn  the  brain ; 
to  change  direction  to  or  from  an/  point;  to  direct 
bj  a change  to  any  object  or  purpose ; to  direct, 
as  the  inclination,  thought,  or  mind ; to  revolve ; 
to  agitate  in  the  nund ; to  apply  by  a change  of 
use : to  reverse ; 

Tbe  Ixird  will  turn  thj  oaptirity,  and  bave  compassion 
on  the«. — XVac  xxz. 

to  keep  passing  and  changing  in  tbe  course  of  trade, 
as,  to  turn  money  two  or  ^ree  times  a-ycar;  to 
make  acrid  or  sour,  as,  to  turn  milk ; to  persuade 
to  renounce  an  opinion ; to  dUeoade  from  a pur- 
pose, or  cause  to  ciiange  sides.  To  turn  unAf  to 
avert.  To  turn  ateny,  to  disinise  from  aervioe.  To  i 
turn  6acM,  to  return.  I 

We  fwm  not  beck  the  sUlcs  upon  the  merdiaat  ' 
When  we  have  spoiled  them.— 

j To  turn  down,  to  fall  or  dooMe  down.  To  turn 
in,  to  fold  or  double,  aa,  to  turn  in  tlic  edge  of 
cloth.  To  turn  off,  to  disinise  oootemptaouely ; 
to  give  over ; to  resign ; to  divert ; to  retiect.  To 
6e  turned  o/^  to  bo  advanced  beyond,  as,  to  be 
twmeJ  of  sixty.  To  turn  out,  to  drive  oot ; to 
expel ; to  put  to  pasture.  To  turn  oeer,  to  cb^go 
sides;  to  roll  over ; to  transfer,  aa,  to  turn  over  a 
j business  to  another ; to  open  and  examine,  as,  to 
I turn  over  tbs  leaves  of  a book ; to  overset.  To 
turn  to,  to  have  recourse  to;  to  be  directed,  as 
. the  needle  turns  to  the  magnetic  pole.  To  rum 
upon,  to  retort ; to  throw  bj^.  To  turn  CAe  back, 

I to  retreat  To  turn  Oie  back  upon,  to  quit  with 
contempt ; to  forsake.  To  turw  tJlo  die  or  dice, 
to  change  fortune.  To  turn  on  or  upon,  to  reply ; 

I to  retort ; to  depend  on.  To  turn  out,  to  move 
I from  its  place ; to  bend  outward ; to  project ; to 

J rise  from  bed;  also,  to  come  abroad.  To  Aim 

under,  to  bend  or  be  folded  under.  To  Arm  up, 
to  bend  or  double  upward; — r.  n.  to  move  round; 
to  have  a circular  motion ; to  be  directed ; 

The  nnderstendJng  twnw  Inveids  on  iteeU,  and  lefleets 
I on  Its  own  operations. — Locke. 

to  show  rt^ard  by  directing  the  look  towards  any> 
thing ; to  move  tbe  body  nnmd ; to  move ; to 
change  posture ; to  deviate  from  the  road  or  course ; 
to  alter ; to  be  changed  or  traosfonued ; to  be- 
come by  change ; to  change  sides ; to  change 
' opinions  or  parties,  sa,  to  Aim  Christian ; to 

I change  tbe  mind  or  conduct ; to  change  to  add, 

I as  milk  turns ; to  be  brought  eventually  to  depend 
I <m  as  tbs  chief  point ; to  become  giddy ; 

I rtl  look  no  more 

Iiset  my  brain  run*,  end  the  dirfiriont  sight 
Topple  me  down  headlong.— .StoAe. 

to  change  course  of  life ; to  repent;  to  change  the 
course  or  direction,  as  the  tide  Aims;  to  tnm 
about ; to  face  to  another  quarter;  to  turn  away; 
to  deviate ; to  depend  on  for  decidob,  as,  the  ques- 
tion Aims  on  a single  point ; to  rei«ut ; to  change 
the  course  or  direction. 

7Wa  ye,  Awa  ye  from  your  evil  wnjn.—Etek.  zzxlll. 
To  turn  about,  to  more  the  face  to  another  quar- 
ter. To  turn  avsty,  to  deviate ; to  depart ; to 
torsaks.  To  turn  in,  to  bend  inwanl ; with  aaUors, 
to  go  to  bed.  7<>  Aww  off,  to  divert  one’s  ooune ; 

3bm  off  with  ease,  for  dangerous  rooks  era  neer.— 

ICarris. 

— «.  tbs  act  of  turning ; morement  or  motion  in  a 
circular  di^ction,  whether  horiaonUlly,  vertically, 


or  otherwise ; a revolution,  as  the  Arm  of  a wheel ; | 
a winding ; a meecdering  course ; a bend  or  bend-  i 
ing,  as  the  ium  of  a river ; a walk  to  and  fro,  as,  I 
to  take  a Ana  into  a garden ; chsiige ; alteratiou ; j 
vidseitudes,  as,  the  Aims  and  variation.^  of  passions ; 
successive  course ; manner  of  proceeding ; change 
of  direction ; chance ; opportuuity ; 

Every  one  bae  a fair  Amt  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleatpt. 

—Chtiitr. 

occasion;  incidental  opportunity;  time  at  which, 
by  aueoeasive  rxcissitud^  anything  is  to  be  had  or 
done  ; action  of  kindness  or  malice ; reigning  in- 
cUnation  or  oouise,  as,  tbe  Aim  and  fashion  of  the 
age;  convenience;  purpose;  exigence;  the  form, 
cast,  shape,  or  manner,  as,  au  agreeable  Arm  of 
mind  or  thought ; the  manner  of  arranging  words 
in  a sentence;  new  position  of  things,  as,  some 
evQ  happens  at  every  Aowof  affairs;  change  of  i 
direction,  as  the  Aim  of  tbe  tide;  a single  round 
or  coil  of  rope.  In  Law,  the  sheriff's  Aim,  or 
toum,  in  a oourt  of  law, — see  Tonm.  By  turns, 
one  after  aaotber;  alternately.  Tumooai,  one 
who  forsakes  hU  party  or  former  principles.  Turn- 
bench,  in  Turning,  the  bench  of  a turning  maohine 
or  lathe.  Tiim-ouf,  the  place  in  a railway  where 
cars  turn  out  of  tbe  way  ; applied  also  to  an  equi- 
page. Turn  eemwff,  the  act  or  practice  of  serv- 
ing one's  turn,  or  promoting  one’s  private  interest. 
TumHpit,  a parson  or  dog  employ^  to  turn  a spit 
in  roasting  meat  i the  instmment  called  a jack  is 
now  used.  TVim-stone,  a bird  of  the  genns  Strep- 
rilus,  BO  called  from  its  turning  up  stones  on  ttie 
sea-shors,  to  feed  on  the  insects  concealed  beneath : 
Family,  ^aradriadm.  Tum^styie,  a turnpike  in 
a footpath-gate.  Turntable,  on  railways,  a cir- 
cular table,  or  metallic  plate,  by  which  carriages 
and  locomorives  are  removed  friw  eoe  set  of  nuls  ’ 
to  another.  r 

Tusmer,  tu/nur,  s.  One  whose  oocupation  Is  to 
turn  wood,  metals,  dec.  with  a lathe;  one  who  • 
toms. 

Tubnera,  turiner-a,  s.  (named  by  Linneus  in  me- 
mory of  William  Tomer,  M.O,  prebendary  of 
York,  author  of  a New  Herbal,  published  in  1566.) 

A genua  of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Tnraeraces. 

Turkbracb^  tnr-ner-a'se-e,  s.  (tumera,  one  of  ■ 
the  genera.)  A natural  order  of  calyoiflorDus 
Kxogens,  consisting  of  shniha,  eubshrobs,  and  her- 
baceous plants,  with  a simple  pubosoenoe ; tbe 
leaves  alternate,  or  scattered  and  extipulato ; tbe 
flowers  axillary,  aeasile,  or  pedunculate ; with  yel- 
low or  yellowish  petals ; rarely  blue ; the  calyx 
five-cleft ; petals  five ; stamens  five,  and  insert 
in  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  tube  of  tbe  calyx  below 
the  petals ; an  then  oblong,  erect,  and  two-celled ; 
ovula  ascendiug,  fixed  to  three  linear  parietal  pla- 
centas : styles  three ; capeule  thiee-vdvcd. 

Tu&KBEiTS,  tur'ner-ite,  s.  A mineral  which  occurs 
in  attached  cryetnU,  the  primary  form  of  which  ia 
an  oblique  rhombic  priun;  eleuvage  parallel  to 
both  diagonals  of  the  prism ; fracture  oonchoidal ; 
it  consists  principally  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with 
a small  portion  of  icon  and  silica  t hardness  s 
4.5  to  5. 

TuBmtBY,  tnr'nur-e,  s.  The  act  of  forming  into  a 
cylindrical  ahape ; also,  the  goods  made  by  a taraer. 

Tcrnino,  turning,  s.  A winding;  a bending 
oouise ; fiexnre ; meander. 

1 ran  with  headlong  haste 
Through  paths  snd  lumtng*  oAeo  trod  by  day. — 
Jfl’bm. 
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TURNIMGN£SS— TURRIS. 


TURRITELLA— TUTIA. 


Tuming-pUce^  a board  with  a drcnJar  edge  for 
turning  a thin  brick  arch  upon.  Titmmg-point^ 
the  point  wliich  decidee  a case. 

Turninokess,  tur'ning'nee,  $.  Quality  of  turning; 
tergiversation. — Obsolete. 

8o  nature  formed  him  to  all  iHrahigiiew  of  slffthu. — 

SUimeji, 

Tcrkip,  tur'nip,  $.  (a  compound;  Imt,  round,  and 
n<r]>f.  Sax.  nopuf,  Lat)  The  name  given  to 
Bra&sica  rapa,  and  B.  campestris;  the  bulb  of  these 
plants.  the  Coleopterous  insect,  Altica 

nemorum. 

Tt:R5ix,  tur'nika,  s.  A genus  of  birds  of  the  Quail 
kind : Family,  Tetraonidic. 

TruKKEY,  tumlce,  s.  A person  who  has  charge  of 
the  keys  of  a prison. 

TunKOTKR,  tum-o'vnr,  s.  A piece  of  white  linen 
cloth,  a bich  used  to  be  worn  by  the  cavalry  over 
their  stocks.  Tumovtr-tahU^  a sort  of  small  table, 
the  top  of  which  revolves  on  tbe  edge  of  a iop> 
porting  block,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  over  per- 
pendicularly when  out  of  use,  thus  occtij^g  less 
room, 

Tl'RNPIKB,  tom'pike,  s.  A cross  of  two  bars  armed 
with  pikes  at  the  ends,  and  turning  on  a pivot,  to 
hinder  tbe  passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  foot- 
ngrrs  ; any  gate  set  across  a road,  aa  a toU- 
In  Military  uffain,  a sort  of  cheval-de-frixe, 
which  is  planted  in  a gap  or  at  a breach  to  im|>edt' 

I the  progress  of  an  enemy.  7\<m/n4M>road!,  a high- 
way on  which  tolls  are  levied  by  law. 

Turhbick,  tnm'sik,  a.  Giddy. 

• Tvrmsol,  turn 'sol,  s.  (fwm,  and  sof,  the  snn,  l.at.) 

I One  of  the  common  names  of  tbe  plant  Heliotro- 

pram,  or  Sun-flower. 

; TDRPRimiCB,  tur'pen-tine,  s.  A retdnons  juice  ex- 
j tracted  from  sevWal  trees  belonging  to  the  Pine 
family.  7«v7>entiM-<ree,  the  tree  PSstaoea  tere- 
I binthua. 

. Tcrpetiicm,  tur-pe'Mum,  s.  (from  its  Arabic  name 
Utrbib.')  The  plant  Iiximoea  tnrjK'thum. 

^ Turpikia,  tur-pin'e-a,  s.  (in  hononrof  M.  Turpin,  a 
distinguisbed  French  naturalist)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Celastmeec. 

Tcbquoisb,\  tur-kees',  «.  Colaite,  or  Odontalite, 

TuRXOBBy  } a mineral  which  occurs  in  botrordal 
or  mammillated  maaeee;  gre«niah-blue,  of  various 
shades ; fracture  eonchoidal,  rough  and  uneven ; 

I commonly  opaque ; eometimes  translncent  on  the 

I ed^ ; streak  white.  Compoeition^phosphorio 
acid,  80.90 ; alumina,  44.50 ; oxide  of  copper, 
8.75;  oxide  of  iron,  1.80;  water,  19.00;  «p.  gr. 
2.8  to  8 ; hardness  = 5 to  6.  Found  in  alluvial 
clays  in  Persia. 

I TI’BRAA,  tur-re'a,  s.  (in  houour  of  Prof.  George 
' Tuirea,  an  Italian  botanist)  A genus  of  plants : 
i Order,  Meliaces. 

Turrel,  tu/rel,  s.  A tool  used  by  coopers. 

Tcrret,  tur'ret,  s.  (firrru,  Lat)  A little  tower; 
a small  eminence  or  spire  attached  to  a building, 
and  rising  above. 

Tcrbcted,  ter’ret-ed,  a.  Formed  like  a small  tower 
or  turret ; being  furnished  with  turrets. 

Tcrrilite.— See  Tnrrilites. 

Turrilites,  tnr-re-li'tes,  ».  (turris,  a tower,  IaL) 
. A genus  of  fossil  Cephalopoda,  the  shells  of  which 

• are  beautifully  turreted. 

I Tdkris,  tur'ris,  s.  (Latin,  a tower.)  A name  given 
by  Dfl  Montfort  for  a genus  of  testaceous  gastero- 
I podoua  HoHusca,  comprising  those  species  of  Mitra 


which  bare  the  whorls  anguUted,  and  tbe  aperture 
lengthened  and  undulated. 

Tdrritella,  tnr-re-tena,  «.  (furru,  a tower,  Lat' 

A genus  of  Mollnsca;  shell  turreted;  spire  subu- 
late and  very  long ; no  umbilicus ; aperture  round 
and  entire;  outer  Up  thin  : Funily,  Turbido:. 
Tubritis,  tur-ri'tis,  s.  (twris,  a tower,  Ijit  in  allu- 
sion to  the  disposition  of  the  foliage  on  the  stems.) 
Tuwer-mnstard,  a genus  of  Cruciferous  plants: 
Suborder,  Pleurorhizeae. 

Turtle,  tnr'U,  t.  (Saxon ; tnrtorellc^  Fr.  turfwr, 
Lat)  The  pigeon  Columba  turtur;  called  also 
Turtle-dove,  a wild  species  which  breeds  in  wood? 

— hence  called  the  irood-pigfon.  The  name  also 
sometimes  given  to  tbe  oouunou  Tortoise,  or  lai^ 
Sea-tortoise. 

Tcrti'R,  tur'tur,  s.  (Latin.)  Tbe  Turtles,  or  Turtle- 
doves, a genus  Inrds  of  tbe  Coluinbide,  or 
PigtNjo  family, 

TliRVEs,  turva.  Plural  of  ftirf, 

Tuscak,  tuslcan,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tuscany;  an 
epithet  gi^'en  to  one  of  the  orders  of  Architecture, 
the  most  ancient  and  nmple. 

Ti:aci,  tus'si,  s.  In  Antiquity,  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria. 

Tush,  tush,  mtetj.  An  interjection  indicating  (dicck, 
rebuke,  or  contempt.  i 

Tusk,  tt^,  s.  (tux.  Sax.)  The  long  pointed  teeth 
of  oertaifl  animals,  as  those  of  the  bMr,  elephant, 

&C. ; — V.  ft.  to  gnash  or  use  the  teeth,  as  a boar. 
—Not  in  use  as  a verb. 

Nay,  BOW  you  pufl^  and  draw  up  your  chin. — 

JUm  Jomtom. 

Tusked,  tuskt  or  toak'ed,  \ a.  Fumtahed  with  ; 
Tuskt,  tosk'e,  / tusks.  In  Heraldry’, 

applied  to  an  animal  wboee  tusks  are  of  a diflerent 
tincture  from  tbe  body. 

Tussilago,  tus-ee-Ia'go,  $.  a congh,  lAit 

tbe  flowen  being  used  in  caring  cough.)  C-oltafuut, 
a genus  of  Composite  herbaceous  plants:  Suborder, 
Tubulifloi«.  I 

Tusblb,  tua'ael,  s.  A struggle ; a conflict — A vul-  i 
gar  word. 

Tushuck,  tus'suk,  s.  A tuft  of  grass  or  twigs.--  | 
Obsolete.  ) 

Tbe  ftret  Is  remarkable  for  the  sereral  or  : i 

branches  of  thorns,  wherewith  U Is  srmed  ronnd.— ‘0rew.  ! t 
Tut,  tut,  inUfj.  An  ezclamatkm  used  in  way  of  j . 
rebuke,  checl^  or  contempt ; i 

9Va  im  / KTsee  me  no  grsee,  nor  unde  me  no  ancle.—  | 

Sktks.  I 

— s.  an  imperial  ensign  of  a golden  globe  with  a 
cross  on  it  Tut-bargain,  among  roiticn,  a bar- 
gain by  the  lump,  (probably  from  totus,  whole, 
I.jit) 

Tutrlaoe,  tu-teHaje,  $.  (fafe/o,  protection,  Lat) 
Guardianship ; state  of  bring  under  a guardian. 
Tutelar,  tu'le-lar,  \ cu  {tutelarU,  Ijit)  Hav- 
Tutelart,  tu-te-la're,/  ing  the  guardianship  or 
charge  of  protecting  a person  or  a thing;  pro- 
tecting. 

Ye  iwte&sr  gods,  who  guard  this  royal  fabric. — Row*. 
Tutenao,  tu'ten-sg,  s.  (a  corruption  of  \ 

bring  the  metal  used  by  tbe  Tentonie  tribes.)  Thf  | 
Chinese  name  of  sine : this  word  is  also  to 
denote  a metallic  compound  brought  from  China, 
composed  of  copper,  line,  and  iron.  It  is  also 
called  Chinese  copper,  or  white  copper. 

Tutia,  tu'she-a,  $.  'The  Pereian  name  for  the  grey  | 
oxide  of  zinc,  popularly  called  Tutty.  ij 
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TUTOH— ‘TWAS. 


TWAITLE— TWIGGAN. 


'ItrrOR,  tti'txir, «.  (Latio,  from  /u«or,  I defend^  tuUur, 
fV.)  In  Civil  Law,  a guardian ; one  who  baa  the 
charge  of  a child  or  a pnpil  and  his  estate ; one 
who  has  the  care  of  instructing  another  in  the 
Tariooa  branches  of  human  learning.  In  Unirer- 
eitiea  and  College*,  an  officer  or  a member  of  some 
hall,  who  has  the  charge  of  instructing  the  stu- 
denta  in  the  sdencea,  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing. In  the  American  Colleges,  tutert  are  graduates 
•elected  bj  the  tnisteea,  for  the  instruction  of 
under-gradnates  of  the  first  three  jears ; — r.  a.  to 
instruct ; to  treat  with  aotbority  or  aeveritj. 

Give  sorrov  leave  awhile  to  lator  mo 
To  thU  submlaaloo. — SkaJes, 

Tutorage,  tu-tur^aje.  $.  In  Law,  guardianship; 
the  charge  of  a pupil  and  his  estate.  In  France, 
futorrtffe  does  not  expire  till  the  pupil  is  25  years 
of  age;  the  solemnity  and  authority  of  a tutor. 
Tutorebs,  to'tnr>cs,  «.  A female  tutor;  an  in- 
structress ; a governess. 

Ti^rial,  tu-to're-al,  a.  Belonging  to  or  exercised 
by  a tutor  or  instructor. 

Tutoring,  tu'tor-ing,  a.  The  act  of  instmeting. 
Tutorship,  tu'tur-sbip,  a.  The  office  of  a tutor. 
Tutrix,  tu'trika,  a.  A female  guardian. 

Tutsan,  tut'san,  a.  same,  Fr.)  The  common 
name  of  the  shrub  Androaemum  ofildnale. 

Turn,  tdt'te,  la.  An  Italian  term,  used  to  denote 
Ttnro,  tfit'to,/  that  all  parts  an  to  be  played 
I together  in  full  concert. 

Ttmr. — See  Tutia. 

Tuterr,!  tw^  a.  (fvyntty  Fr.)  The  tew-iroo,  the 
j Tv^rr,  / orifice  through  whhdi  the  current  of  air 
I ia  passed  into  blast  funiacea  and  forges. 

I Toe,  tux,  a.  A lock  or  toft  of  hair— (not  in  oae) ; 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek : 

I And  then  thou  kemp’at  the  liuses  on  thy  cheek ; 
j Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a eoetly  awe.^I?rpdem. 

perhaps  from  ticM  or  toMy,  an  old  word  for  a wreath 
' or 

■ A gtidle  of  flowers  and  htsswi  of  all  fhiim  Intartyed 
and  following  together.— iVanc. 

Twaddle,  twad'dl,  v.  a.  (ftroeffe,  double.  Sax.) 

To  use  duplicity;  to  oae  idle  insiguificant  talk. 
Twaddlbr,  twad'dler,  a.  One  who  practisei  dupli- 
city; Qoe  who  twaddlea,  or  usoi  inaignificant 
talk. 

Twaddt,  twad'da,  a.  Idle,  triAing,  inaignUicant  dia- 
coune. 

Twain,  twane,  a.  (fw^pen,  Sax.)  Two.— Nearly 
obsolete. 

When  old  whiter  spUta  the  rocks  to  NMia.— Drydca. 
Twait,  fewate,  s.  A fiah ; anciently,  a wood  grabbed 
up  and  ooDverted  into  arable  laud. 

Twano,  twang,  o.  m.  (dteoMff,  Dntcb.)  To  aotind 
with  a sharp  quick  noise ; to  make  a sound,  as 
that  of  a string  when  stretched,  and  then  pulled 
•nddenly 0.  a.  to  make  to  sound,  as  by  pulling 
a bent  string  and  letting  it  go  anddraly ; 

Sound  the  rough  horn,  and  twamg  the  qulvarlog  string. 

—/bpf. 

an  affected  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  a kind  of 
nasal  sound. 

Tvtanoino,  twanging,  a.  Making  a sharp  sound. 

The  fwanyinp  boira  * 

Send  sbowon  of  shafts.— PAr/fp*. 

I Twanolb,  twang^gl,  p.  n.  To  twang, 
i Twahk,  twangk,  p.  n.  A corruption  of  fvattff. 

I [ The  of  a brass  kettle.— .HeWisos. 

i Twankat,  twanglcay,  a.  A sort  of  green  te^ 

I Twas,  twawm.  A contraction  of  fr  tooa. 

I VOL.  IX.  go 
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Tw’ATTLE,  twnt'll,  p.  n.  (tcAtrafien,  Germ.)  To  jl 
prate ; to  talk  much  and  idly ; to  chatter,  as,  a 
gossip;  to  pet;  to  make  much  of.— 
Local  in  this  8ell^e.  tj 

Twattlino,  twat'ling,  a.  The  act  of  prating;  idle  '1 
talk : chatter.  ' 

Tway,  tway,  s.  (/trot,  Goth.)  Twain;  two.— Ob-  || 
solcte.  , I 

It  clove  hU  created  plinno  In  h»iy. — Sj>€fuer.  ' 1 

T’tcajr-ifriefc,  the  plant  Listen  ovata. 

Twteao. — See  Tweak.  ,, 

Tweak,  tweek,  r.  o.  (firtewm,  to  twitch,  Sax.)  To  . 
pinch ; to  pull  with  a aniden  jerk,  as,  to  ftreaJi-  j 
the  nose ;— s.  perplexity ; a pinching  condition.— 
Written  also  ttrtoffue. 

This  put  the  old  fellow  In  a rare  Iweapas. — Arbuihnd 
Tweedia,  twe'de-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Tweedic,  a 
botanical  collector.)  A genua  of  plants : Order, 
Soroph  ulariacea*. 

Tweedlb,  twe'Ul,  r.  a.  To  handle  lightly  or  nnakil- 
fully : used  of  awkward  fiddling.  [ 

Tweel,  twil,  p.  a.  To  weave  with  a number  of  j 
treadles,  so  that  the  cloth  sppfars  diagonslly  | 
corded.  I 

Tweezers,  twc'zur^,  a.  Nippers  or  small  pincera, 
used  to  pluck  out  femall  buira.  Ttfcrrer-castf,  a 
case  for  carrying  tweezers.  j 

There  heroes'  wits  tro  kept  In  pond'rous  vsscs, 

And  besns  to  souiT-boxes  and  tteeeser-cnffs.—Ibpe  i 
TwEniNDi,  tweliin-de,  s.  In  Archsiology,  the  I 
lowest  order  of  Saxons,  valued  at  200  shillings.  | 
Twelpiiindi,  twclThin-de,  t.  In  Archaiology,  the  ] 
highest  rank  of  men  in  the  Saxon  Commonwealth,  j 
who  were  valcod  at  1200  shillings,  ' 

Twelfth,  twclfM,  a.  (ttce/JiAa,  Sax.)  The  second 
after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of  twelve.  Titc[fik-  \ 
f«/e,  or  iwtlftk-day^  the  twelfth  day  after  Christ- 
mas. 

Twelve,  twelv,  a.  (ttetl/",  Sax.  twaulf^  Dutch.)  Ten 
and  two ; twice  six.  Twtltemonih,  a year  of 
twelve  calendar  months.  T’lrc/rtjwnce,  n shilling.  H 
Twlrepenni/,  sold  for  k shilling.  7W/rescore, 
twelve  times  twenty,  or  two  hundred  and  forty. 
Ttvestieth,  twcD'tc-clA,  a.  (firenfcjlAo,  ticcnio- 
gothciy  Sax.)  The  ordinal  of  twenty. 

Twemtipold,  twen'te-folde,  a.  Twenty  Umea  as 
many. 

'fWENTT,  twen'te,  a.  Urtnii,  Sax.)  Twice 

ten ; proverbially,  an  indefinite  nimilier,  as,  I have  i 
spoken  tvtnty  times  about  it  without  effect. 

Twibill,  twiliil,  $.  (Saxon,  a pole-axe.)  A kind 
of  halb^ ; fonncriy,  a mattock. 

8ha  learned  the  ehorlish  axe  and  twjfbiU  to  prepare. — 

Drayton. 

Twicb,  twise,  ad.  Two  times ; doubly.  It  is  often 
used  in  cumparUon,  us— 

Life  ia  aa  tediona  aa  a l»tec.U)ld  tale. 

Toxin;;  the  dull  car  of  a drowsy  man.— 57.aJlef. 
Twiddle. — See  Tweedle, 

Twifallow,  twi'fal-lo,  p.  a.  (fici,  two,  andyafroip) 

To  plough  fallow-laud  a second  time. 
Twifallowiko,  twi'fxMo-ing,  a.  The  operation 
of  ploughing  a second  time,  as  fallow- land. 

Twifold,  twi'folde,  a.  Twofold.— Obsolete. 

U«r  Itti/old  tome,  of  which  two  black  as  pitch, 

And  two  were  brown,  yc-t  each  to  each  u^icb. 

Did  aoftly  swim  away.— .*ipeaarr. 

Twio,  twig,  a.  (Saxon,  Dutch.)  A small 

shoot  or  branch  of  a tree  or  other  plant. 

Twiooan,  twig'gan,  a.  Made  of  twigs;  wicker, 
ru  beat  the  knave  into  a tvig^an  bottle  — £ciAta. 
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TWIGGY— TWINGING. 


TWINK— TWIST. 


TwiooTi  twig'ge^  a.  Fall  of  twigs;  sbouading 
with  shoots. 

Twilight,  twjllte,  t,  (Itreon’hoht^  Sax.)  The 
flint  light  which  is  reflected  on  the  e4Uth  after 
sunset,  or  before  suniise  ; crepuscular  light ; 
gloaming;  dubious  or  uncertain  ww; — a.obscurc; 
imperfectly  iUaminated;  shade; 

When  the  iiin  b«Kini  to  fling 

Hit  flaring  besim,  me.  goddees,  bring 

To  arched  walks  and  twtUghi  shades.— Jrutow. 

•sen  or  done  by  twilight. 

On  old  T.tcwus,  or  CjTlene  hoitr, 

Trip  no  more  in  rankj. — MUum. 

Twill,  twil,  s.  A word  nsed  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land for  a quill  to  wind  yam  on  }'“••  *•  same 
as  to  tweel,  — which  see. 

Twilt. — Soe  Quilt. 

Twin,  twin,  s.  (Saxon  for  twine,  or  ttrinon,  to  twine, 
from  ftti,  two.)  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a 
birth  by  an  animal,  which  ordinarily  brings  forth 
but  one ; one  thing  which  rery  much  resembles 
another. 

In  bestowing 

ITe  WM  most  nrincaly:  ever  witness  for  him, 

Those  rviasoflearulng,  Ipswich  and  Oxford.— Sso*#. 

In  Astronomy,  Gemini,  or>e  of  the  signs  of  the 
todiac a.  in  Botany,  swelling  out  into  two  pro- 
I tuberances,  as  an  anther  or  germ;  rery  moch 

j resembling ; having  been  bom  with  another  at  the 

I same  birth n.  to  be  bom  with  another  at  the 
I same  birth ; 

He  that  ts  approved  in  this  ofTenoe, 

Though  he  iicuui'd  with  mo  both  at  a birth, 

Shall  lose  me. — Shak*. 

I to  bring  forth  two  young  at  ones . to  be  paired  j 
j to  be  suited ; 

Oh,  bow  unsenitahle!  his  equity 
Tvin*  with  his  power.— 5«iKi|rs  /ot. 
j to  separate ; to  part ; 

I But  yet  the  knight,  wise,  wary,  not  inklnd, 

I Urew  forth  his  sword,  and  from  her  careless  rwm'd. 

I — Fair/az. 

I —V.  a.  to  divide  into  two  parts ; to  separate. 

I Thera  shall  do  death  me  from  my  ladle  hstM.— 

j Chavetr. 

! Twin-hom^  bom  at  the  same  birth  with  another. 

I Twine,  twine,  r.  o.  (firimw,  Sax.  (irynen,  Dutch, 

I firioirr,  Dan.)  To  twist ; to  wind,  as  one  thread 
or  oord  round  another ; to  unite  closely ; to  cling 
to  ; to  embrace  ; to  warp  or  gird  closely  about ; 
Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  thy  temples  iwiW.— 

1 

— r.  w.  to  unite  closely,  or  by  Interposition  of 
parts;  to  wind;  to  bend;  to  make  turns;  to  turn 
round,  as  a spindle;— s.  a strong  thread,  composed 
of  two  or  more  strands  twisted  together;  a twist ; 
a convolution ; 

Typhon  huge  ending  In  snaky  hrfas.— JWioa. 
etnbraco ; act  of  winding  round. 

Everlasting  hate 

The  iry  to  Ivy  bears,  but  with  am'rous  Mias 
Clasps  the  tall  elm.— Philips. 

TwiwOE,  twinj,  r.  a.  Dutch,  fwinper,  Dan. 

svin^en,  Germ.)  To  affect  with  a sudden  sharp 
pain  ; to  torment  with  pinching  or  sharp  pains ; 
to  pinch ; to  tweak r.  fi.  to  Buffer  a sudden 
■harp  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body;— s.  a sharp 
sudden  p»«n  ; a tweak ; a pinch ; a sharp  rebuke 
of  the  moral  sense,  as  a ticingf  of  conacionco. 
Twinoxno,  twinjlng,  a.  The  act  of  pinching  with 
a sudden  twitch ; a sudden  sharp  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  body  ; a twinge. 


Twink,  twingk,  i.  (sec  Twinkle.)  The  molioc  of 
an  eye;  a moment. — Obsolete. 

In  a twiak  she  won  roe  to  her  love.— 5^«iks. 
TwtWKLB,  twingkl,  c.  «.  (ftrincilioJi,  Sax.)  ^ To 
sparkle ; to  flash  at  inter>’als ; to  ahino  with  a 
tremulous  intermitted  light;  to  shine  faintly;  to 
quiver;  to  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 

The  owl  fell  a moping  and  UBMldUtg.—L'Ktironga. 
— Sec  Twinkling. 

Twinkling,  twingkHing^  s.  Sparkling;  intermit- 
ted light;  a moment;  an  instant;  a short  time, 
such  ss  is  taken  by  a motion  of  the  eye. 

In  a moment.  In  the  twiaWne  of  an  eye,  at  the  l^*t 
tramp,  the  dead  abaU  ha  raised  inoorrupUhla.— 1 Cor- 

XV. 

Twinlino,  twinling,  s (from  Twin.)  A twin 
lamb. 

Twinned,  twind,  part  a.  Boro  at  the  same  birth ; 
like  twins ; pair^ ; 

The  fwlm'd  etooes  upon  the  narohered  beach.— Skeh* 
united. 

Sioee  thy  original  lapee.  troe  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  wUh  right  reason  dwells 

TVnwA  end  from  liar  hath  no  dividual  beln^— 


T WINNER,  twin'nnr,  s.  A breeder  of  twins. 

Ewe*  yeerely  by  twinning  rich  masters  mak^ 

The  lambe  of  such  twwasrs  for  hreeden  do  talm.— 

Tutarr. 

Twikter,  twin'tuT,  s.  A beast  of  two  winters  old.  j 
— Local  I 

Twirb,  twirc,  r.  n.  To  take  short  flighU;  to  flat-  I 
ter;  to  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations ; to  quiver;  l 
to  twinkle ; ^ i 

When  spoaklag  stars  tmira  not,  thou  gild*st  the 

to  be  hi  a kind  of  flutter;  to  be  moved  to  smile 
or  laugh  j to  twitter.  , 

I sew  the  wench  that  Uatni  and  twlnklrf  at  thee.- 
Baau.  and  FUt. 

Twibl,  twirl,  V.  a.  (from  Whirl;  dtwirfcn,  Dut<4.) 
To  move  or  turn  round  with  rapidity;  to  whirl; 
— r.  w.  to  revolve  quickly *s.  ® rapid  circular 
motion;  quick  rotation ; convolution;  twist- 
Twist,  twist,  o.  o.  (^erwhiw,  Sax.  farufen,  DutA.) 
To  unite  by  winding  a thread,  etrand,  or  other 
flexible  substance  round  another ; to  form  by  con- 
volutions, or  winding  separate  things  round  each 
other;  to  contort;  to  writhe;  to  wrasth;  to 
wind ; to  encircle ; 

A pillar  of  smoke  tvaud  sbout  with  wreaths  of  dame. 
— 2/srnrt.  ^ ^ 

to  make  up  or  form  by  plausibly  intennixxDg  car- 
comstances ; 

'Twas  not  to  this  end 

That  thou  begau'st  to  Mist  eo  fine  a story.— Saaas. 
to  unite  by  Intermixture  of  parts ; to  indnuate ; 
Avarloe  tm$u  lUelf  not  only  with  the  practice  of  men, 
but  the  doctrines  of  the  ohurch. — Dtc.  0/  CKriat  ring. 
to  pervert,  as,  to  twist  a signifleation  to  other  than 
the  legitimate  meaning; — c.  a.  to  be  contorted  m 
united  by  winding  round  each  other;— i.  a cord 
or  thread  formed  by  twisting  several  plies  together ; 
contortion;  writhe;  manner  of  twisring ; to^w 
leavea  spun  together  like  a string;  a twining 
plant — (obsolete.) 

Nor  bough,  nor  branch,  the  Saracens  thcreforo, 

Nor  twin,  nor  twig,  cot  from  that  sacred  spring.- 
^ Fairfax. 

Among  Weavers,  a warp  of  a certmn  reed  which 
can  be  juiiied  to  another  by  twisting. 
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TWISTER— TYKE. 


, Twi*tbr»  twU'tnr,  $,  One  who  twists.  Among 
Weavers,  the  person  whose  occnpation  is  to  twist 
I or  join  the  threads  of  one  warp  to  another ; the 
instrument  for  twisting.  The  following  literary  ' 
cariosity  defines  thU  word  in  all  its  meanings:  | 

When  a tmster  a twisting  will  twist  him  a twist. 

For  the  twisting  of  his  twlnt  he  three  times  doth  entwUt; 
But  if  oQO  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwUteth,  untwisleth  (he  twist. 
(Jntwtrltng  the  twine  titat  untwlsteth  between, 

' lie  twirls  with  his  (leuter  the  two  in  a twine ; 

Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twln<v 
He  twiO^etii  the  twine  be  had  twined  in  twain: 

The  twine  that  entwining  before  in  the  twine. 

As  twines  were  eotwlstMt,  he  now  doth  untwine, 

*Twixt  the  twine  Intertwisting,  a twine  more  between, 
lie,  twirling  his  twi»ier$,  makes  a twist  of  the  twine.— 

WaUU. 

In  Carpentry,  another  name  for  a girder.  In  the 
Manege,  the  inner  part  of  a iiuin’s  thigh,  the  pro- 
per place  to  root  upon  on  horseback. 

Tw'it,  twit,  V.  a.  {astwitan^  tdieitan^  to  reproach, 
Sox.)  To  reproach  ; to  upbraid. 

, TwrrCH,  twitsb,  r.  a.  (tviccan^  Sox.)  To  pull  with 
a quick  motion  ; to  snatcit,  as,  to  firtfcA  one  by  the 
aleeve; — a.  a quick  pull;  a pull  with  a jerk;  a 
brief  Bpasmorlicof  the  fibres  or  muscles.  TvUch^ 

I grrus^  a kind  of  grass  which  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Twitciiek,  twit'shur,  s.  One  who  twitches. 

I Twitteh.  The  old  form  of  Twit. 

And  soothe  to  salne,  nought  seemeth  sike  strife, 

That  shepherds  so  ttoiten  each  other’s  life. — Spenttr. 

Twittkr,  twit'lur,  r.  a.  (hcetieren,  Dutch.)  To 
make  a short  intermitted  tremulous  noise,  an  the 
cry  of  the  swallow;  to  make  the  sound  of  a hu1f> 

; BUppressrd  laugh ; toshnjier;  to  be  moved  or  agU 
tat^  by  feelings  of  expectation  or  suspense ; 

My  heart  fwi'tbrs;  I am  sH  In  a tvittcr.— Aoy. 

— s.  the  act  of  twittering;  an  upbraider;  one  who 
twits. 

Twttteriko,  twit'ler-ing,  s.  The  stale  or  act  of  be- 
ing moved  by  inclination,  expectation,  or  suspense. 
A widow,  who  had  a twitterimjf  towards  a second  hu^ 
band,  took  a gossiping  companion  to  manage  the  jub. — 
L'£Mtronft, 

Twittinoly,  twit'ting-le,  ad.  With  upbraiding. 
TwiTTLK-TWATnx^twit'tl-twat'ths.  Tattle;  gabble. 
Twixt,  twixt.  A contraction  of  Betwixt 
Twilight,  short  arbiter  'twigt  day  and  night — MUtom. 
Two,  too,  a.  (ftm.  Sax.)  One  and  one. 
i'woFOLP,  too'fulde,  a.  Two  of  the  same  kind,  or 
two  dif&rent  things  existing  together;— ad  doubly; 
in  a doable  degree. 

TwopsKCB)tap'pena,ortoo^peDoe,a.  Twopennies; 
a twopenny  coin. 

Twopenny,  too'pen-ne,  a.  Of  the  valuo  of  two- 
pence ; — $.  in  Scotian^  a kind  of  strong  liquor. 
Wr  tvopmny  we  fear  nse  evil, 

Wi'  OMiuebsie  we'U  face  the  devil.— Bams. 

The  other  compounds  of  two  are — two-capeuled, 
two-celled,  two-deft,  two-edged,  two-flowered, 
two-forked,  two-handed,  two-leavedy  two-lobed, 
two-reaated,  two-parted,  two-petalled,  two-see^ed, 
two-ralved,  &c.  ite. 

Ttr,  ti,  $.  and  e.  a.  Old  mode  of  writing  rie. 

Honour's  a sacred  ty«. — Adtliton. 

In  Navigation,  a sort  of  runner  or  thick  rope,  used 
to  transmit  the  eflbrt  of  a tacklo  to  any  yard  or 
gaff  which  extends  the  upper  part  of  a «a«l- 
friNO,  tilng.  The  pree.  part,  of  the  verb  lo  tie. 
Tyke,  tike,  s.  (Scotch.)  A dog  or  cur. 

He  was  a gash  and  faithful  Aunts. 


TYLODE— TVBHEAN. 


Ttlods,  tilo-de,  $.  A genus  ot  Coleopterous  in-  | 
sects:  Family,  Rhyncophora.  I 

TTI.OPIIORA,  ti-lof'o-ra,  t.  a swelling,  and  | 

phoreo^  I bear,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  ventricose  { 
pollen  masses.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  As-  ' 
depiailareie. 

Tyix)5,  tHoe,  «.  A genu#  of  Cmstteeans : Order, 
Isopoda- 

TtmbaL,  timl>al,  a.  (litnbate,  Fr.  fnW2u,  Ital.  tfni* 
hat,  Span.)  A kind  of  kettle-drum  used  in  Asia,  j 
suppo^  to  be  of  K;:typtian  origin.  | 

A UmboTt  sound  were  better  than  toy  voice. — /Vmt.  : 
Tympan,  tim'pan,  ) a.  (tym/ximmt,  a drum,  • 
TYMPANirii,  tiro'pa-num,  / Ijtt.  from  fgjito,  I beat, 
Gr.)  In  Anatomy,  the  barrel  or  drum  of  the  ear. 
Memitrana  tgmpani^  the  membrane  covering  the  i 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  separating  it  from  the  mt  attw 
amHioriuM  exteiiuu.  In  Architecture,  the  naked 
face  of  a pediment,  included  between  the  level  and 
raking  mouldings ; the  die  of  a pedestal ; the 
panel  of  a door;  a triangular  space  or  table  In 
the  comers  or  sides  of  an  arch,  usually  enriched 
with  figures.  In  Letter-press  Printing,  a frame 
covered  with  parchment,  on  which  the  blank  sheeta 
are  put  in  order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  im  - 
pree^.  In  Botany,  a membrane  stretched  across 
the  mouth  of  the  theca  of  a roos.s. 

Tympakitio,  tiin-pan-itlk,  a.  Relating  to  tym- 
pany, or  tympanitis;  affected  with  tympanitis.  i 
Tyicpakitis,  tim-pa-ni'tia,  $.  (tympanon,  a drum,  1 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  excesaive  disten.«ion  of  the  I 
abdomen,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  gas  In  I 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  peritoneeum.  I 

Tthpanixe,  tim'pan-Lzci,  p.  n.  To  act  the  part  of  , 
a drummer ; — p.  a.  to  stretch,  as  the  skin  over  the 
body  of  a drum. 

Ifthlsbeuot  sawn  asunder  as  Esay ; stoned  as  Jeremy; 
tuarik>  a (inim,  or  tf/mpoftiud  aa  other  saiata  of  Qod  were. 

[ — O'aejfp  Li/e  of  G.  Ihrlfrt  (1671). 

TrairANV,  lim'pa-ue,  «.  Same  aa  Tympautla, — 
which  soe. 

Tynt,  tine,  a.  Another  and  old  mode  of  writing 
tiny, — vrbicli 

Ha  that  haa  a tpng  vU, 

Miut  make  content  with  his  fortune  fit.— 5Xot«. 
Type,  tijie,  a.  (French ; typus,  Lat,  typos,  Gr.  from 
the  root  of  tap,  typto,  I beat,  strike,  or  impress.) 
The  mark  of  anything;  an  emblem;  that  which  | 
represents  something  else;  a sign;  a symbol;  a |j 
figure  of  eutnetbing  to  come  ; a model  or  form  of 
a letter  or  figure  in  metal ; a stamp ; a mark.  In  i 
Architecture,  the  canopy  over  a pulpit.  In  Potho- 
Ingy,  the  character  assumed  by  diseases,  especially 
those  of  sn  scute  or  fibrile  nature.  In  Natural 
History,  the  most  strongly  characterized  genus  or  I 
species  of  an  order,  tribe,  or  family; — p.  a.  to  pre- 
figure ; to  represent  by  model  or  symbol  before- 
hand. Type-metal,  a compound  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, in  the  proportion  of  3 to  1,  used  fur  mak- 
ing printing  types. 

Typiia,  ti'fa,  *.  (Latin;  typhe,  Gr.)  Cat’s-tail,  a 
genus  of  plants:  Type  of  the  natural  order  Ty- 
phacea*. 

TYTiiACEAE,  ti-fa'se-e,  *.  (typhn,  one  of  the  genera.) 
The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Aroidem  of 
other  botanUts, — which  see.  , 

TYPnANOPiiORA,  U-fa-nof'er-a,  s.  (fyphoe,  obscure, 
and  phoreo,  I bear,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fossil  shells, 
fn»:n  the  oolite  of  Yorkshire. 

Typhban,  ti-fe'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Typheens,  the 
fabled  giant  with  a hundred  beads. 

M7 
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TYPO  LITE  — TZARIN  A. 


Trpiiis,  ti'fis,  «.  obtcar«|  Gr.)  A g«oaa  of 

MolIii»ca:  FaniUj,  Muriclda. 

TrriiLiKA,  Uf-U'nA,  «.  (typhlot^  oboairr,  or  KliiuL 
Or.)  A gociiu  of  Sorpents,  belonging  to  the  Am- 
phUbteoidv,  or  Blind-worm  f«mU/. 

TrriiLors,  ti'flope,  «.  (Greek,  bhnd.  from  the  ^ee 
being  hanUx  riaUe.)  A genus  of  SerpeuU,  be- 
longing to  the  AmphUbwnidje,  or  BUnd-worm 
funiij. 

TrriKBirs,  ti-f»'us,\  #.  In  M3rtbology,  • famous 

TYniu?<,  ti'fon,  / p*nt,  eon  of  Tartarus  and 
Tirsa,  who  had  a hundred  beads  like  those  of  a 
•npcot  or  dragon.  Flames  of  deroaring  fire  were 
darted  from  mouth  and  ejea.  He  was  no  sooner 
bom  than  be  made  war  against  heaven,  and  so 
frightened  the  gods  that  thej  fled  and  assumed 
differmt  sliapes. 

TyI'IIOid,  ti'fojd,  a.  Exhibiting  the  ebaraeters  of 
^phus. 

TTrtiOMA5iA,  ti-fo-ma'ne-a,  s.  (typhfi,  and  mawMi, 
madnesa,  Gr.)  Conipticalion  of  delirium  with 
trphus  fever. 

Tri'Hoox.  ti'fooa,)  «.  (CxpAoa,  a whirlwind.  Gr.) 

Ttpox,  ti'fon,  / The  name  sometiinea  given 
to  a tro]>ical  storm ; also,  to  those  hot  winds  which 
oocaaiooall/  blow  with  great  violence  m Africa, 

{ Sjrria,  Arabia,  and  Peraia. 

TrniurilALMKa,  ti-fo-tAalmet,  a.  A name  given 
bj  M.  M.  l>umerU  and  Bibron  for  a family  of  Sdn- 
omdiaoa,  compreliending  those  Sauriana  which  are 
oompletely  blind,  or  whioee  eyes  are  merely  rudi- 
mentary. 

Typhous,  ti'fiis,  a.  Pertaining  to  typboi. 

TTPuma,  ti'fn-la,  s.  (dim.  of  typJtcu)  A genus  of 
Fungi : Tribe,  Hymenomyoeies. 

Typhus,  ti'fua,  s;  A form  of  fever  In  wbteh  low 
narvous  symptoms  prsdomioate,  lasting  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-eight  days. 

Typic,  tiplk,  »o.  Emblematic;  figurative; 

Typicai.,  tip'e-kal,t  pcpreeenting  aometliing  false 
by  a form,  model,  or  resemblance.  Typsmf  Jiter 
is  one  that  is  re^ar  in  ita  ottadca,  opposed  to 
erratic  fever. 

Typically,  UpVkal-le,  ad.  In  a typical  nMoner ; 
by  way  of  image,  form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

Typicalxess,  tipVkal-Res,  a.  The  state  of  bring 
typical. 

Ttpipt,  Up'e-fi,  p.  a.  To  repreeent  by  an  Image, 
form,  mc^l,  or  reeomblance. 

Typocosmy,  ripVkos-ree,  a.  ((sfpoa,  a type,  and  too- 
sioa,Uisworld,  Or.)  A representatko  the  world, 
lie  should  baply  flod  it  to  be  a tfpocotmf.^Oamdm. 

T YPOOR  APHKS,  U-pog'gra-fur,  a.  (from  Tvpogr^>by.) 
A letter-press  printer. 

Typoohaphic,  ti-po-graflk,  \ a.  IVrtaluIng 

Typoorapiucal,  U-po-graf 'e-kal,  i to  typogra- 
phy, or  the  art  of  printing. 

Typographically,  ti-po-graf'e-kal-le,  ad.  By 
means  of  types ; after  the  manner  tk  printers ; 
emblsmaticsliy ; fignrativdy. 

Typography,  ti-po^gn-fe,  a.  (lypoa,  s type,  and 
gropAo,  I write,  Gr.)  The  art  of  printing,  or  of 
IfflpreesiDg  letters  and  words  on  forms  of  typss  ; 
smblematic  or  hleroglypbio  represenUUoD.  ^ 


Ttpolitb,  U'po-Ute,  a.  (^/kw,  s type,  and  Htkoa,  s 
stone,  Or.)  A stone  impressed  with  tbs  figoiu  of 
plants  or  animals. — Not  hi  uas. 

Tyr,  Ur,  a.  The  fifth  month  of  the  Ethiopian  year, 
commenring  on  the  25th  of  December  in  the  Julian 
Calendar. 

Tyrah,  U'ran,  a.  A UTant — Not  in 
Lordly  love  ia  such  a (greaM  Ibtl. 
lie  ia  the  rynm  pih$,  our  hearts  the  fry. 

Tyraxkxss,  ti'ran-nes,  a.  A female  tyrant. 

The  tyr— aaaa  doth  Joy  to  eee 
The  huge  maaeaeree  which  eyes  do  make.  9pmmm. 

Tyraxxic,  ti-ran'nik,  > a.  Pertaining  to  a 

Tyrakkical,  ti-ran'e-kal,  > tyrant ; suiting  a 
tyrant ; arbitral ; ui^u^y  sei’ere ; imperious ; 
despotic;  cmeL 

Ttraxxically,  U-ran'ne-kal-ls,  ad.  With  unjust 
exercise  of  power ; arbitrarily ; oppressively. 

Tyranxicalxxss,  U-ran'tts-ksl-nes,  a.  TyranniesI 
disposition  or  practice. 

Tyrakxicidb,  ti-ran'ne-side,  a.  (^roniMa,  atymt, 
and  ewrio,  I kill,  Lat.)  Tbs  kiiling  of  s tyrant ; 
oos  who  kills  s tyrant 

Tyraxxih^  ti-ran-ni'ne,  a.  The  Tyrant-sbrikea,  a 
subfamily  of  tbs  I.antadaB,  or  Shrike  fiunity. 

Tyrakxizb,  ti'ran-niae,  e.n.  ((yrowaiaar,  Fr.)  To  act 
the  tyrant;  to  ezerciae  arbitrary  power;  to  rule 
with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity;  to  exerdse 
power  over  others,  not  permitted  ^ law,  nor  re- 
quired by  justice  or  the  ends  of  goverument 

Tyraxxous,  U'ran-nna,  a.  Tyrannical;  arbitrary; 
despotic ; unjusUy  severe. 

Tyraxxula,  U-ran'no-la,  a.  (dim.  of  IjyrtTaasr.) 
Tbo  little  Tyrants,  s genus  birds:  Fandly 
Tnnisdm,  and  subfamily  Tyranninm. 

TYRAKXua,  ti-ran'nus,  a.  (Latin,  a tyrant)  The 
Typical  Tyrants,  a genus  of  bii^:  Famfly, 
Limiadto. 

Ttraxxy,  U'ran-ne,  a.  (fyromiia,  Fr.)  Arbitrary  or 
despotic  exeiriae  of  power;  cruel  government  or 
diadptine;  unresisted  and  cruel  power;  abeoluts 
monardiy  cruelly  exerdaed ; severity ; rigour ; in- 
clemency. 

The  (gmway  of  the  open  nt|d>^s  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.— 

Tyrakt,  ti'rant,  a.  (lyrmsmia,  Lat  lyniaswa,  Or.) 
A monarch  or  other  ruler  who  nass  hk  power  to 
oppreea  hie  subjects ; a peraon  who  ezerdaas  un- 
lawful authority,  or  lawM  authority  in  an  unlaw- 
ful manner;  one  who,  by  taxation,  injuatios,  or 
cmel  punishment  oc  the  demand  at  unrasaonahls 
clatma,  eanaes  the  misery  of  others;  a deqwtio 
ruler ; a cruel  master ; so  oppressor. 

Tyriax,  ti're-an,  a.  Monging  to  w piodoosd  at 
Tyre,  u the  T^frian  pnrple. 

Tyro,  ti're,  a.  {tiro,  LIu.)  A bei^ner  in  learning. 

TvROLsas,  ti'ro-lei^  a.  A native  of  the  Tyrol  ia 
Germany. 

TrSBAA,  ti'shaa,  a.  The  fourth  month  of  the  Ethio- 
pian year,  commencing  27th  Kov«nber. 

Tythe,  and  ita  eompounda. — Sot  Tithe, 

Tzar.-— See  Cmt. 

TzARtiCA. — See  Czarina. 
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U— UGLINESS.  UGLY— ULMACE-E. 


G,  the  twenty-first  letter  of  the  Eni^IUh  alphabet  and 
last  of  the  rowels,  has  three  dUdnct  sounds:  as  u 
m m'nk;  shortened  when  nnaccented,  as  in  unite’ — 
this  is  called  the  name  sound : v os  in  6m<,  budy 
is  termed  the  shut  or  abort  sound : u 
as  in  rule ; shortened  when  nnacoentod,  as  in  pnt, 
pttlly  See, : tf  in  rule  is  the  same  as  oo  in  /ool^  and 
is  generallj  that  of  « preceded  by  r,  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  syllable  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
French  u is  nnknown  in  the  English,  hot  is  present 
in  the  Scottish  language:  in  such  French  wonts  os 
bare  been  admitted  into  this  dictionary,  in  which  this 
sonnd  it  preserved,  it  is  represented  by  eu.  Web- 
ster, in  his  American  dictionary,  regards  the  db- 
tinction  of  the  sound  of  • in  brttie,  rwU,  rule,  &c., 
from  that  In  MM^e,  dwibs,  imtoa,  ss  a mischievous 
innovation.  He  who  in  this  country  would  pro- 
nounce brute,  rude,  and  rule,  os  if  written  bryute, 
ryueUy  ryu/e,  would  certainly  not  be  regarded  as 
imitating  any  truly  English  mode  of  pronouncing 
these  words,  whatever  Iw  the  piuctice  of  oar  breth- 
ren on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

UfiBROns,  n'ber-us,  o.  (uAcr,  on  odder.  Let.) 
Fruitful ; abundant ; copious. — Little  used. 

StoQ,  the  mother  of  us  all,  ts  barren,  and  her  uheroue 
bressts  are  irf.^QuarU*. 

Ubbbtt,  ulMr-te,  s.  (ubertoa,  Lat.)  Abundance ; 
fruitfulness. — Little  used. 

UsioanoN,  u-be-ka'shun,  W.  (ubi,  where,  TjiL) 
Ubibtt,  o-biVte,  / The  state  of  U-ing  in 

a places  local  relation. — Not  much  used. 
Ubiqvitabixbss,  u-bik^we-ta-re-nes,  s.  Eustenoe 
everywhere. — Little  used. 

Ubiquitakt,  Q-btk'we-U-re,  a.  Exbting  every- 
where, or  in  all  placee  i — t,  one  who  ezbts  every- 
where ; one  who  aaaerta  the  corporeal  ubiquity  of 
Christ 

A parity  of  dignity  •—  really  communicated  to  the 
humanity  In  Itself,  as  the  uiiquUarUt  ooatead  plead 
lot^Bp.  SieJutrdeon. 

Ubiquitocs,  n-bik'we^tos,  a.  Exbting  or  being  in 
all  places  at  the  same  time. 

Ubiqditt,  Q-bik'we-te,  s.  (ubi^t/e,  Lat)  Omsl- 
prescenoe ; existence  at  the  same  time  in  all  placet. 
Ubi  etqtroy  in  the  place  ahove-meniioned. 

UcA,  ulta,  i.  (uief,  a sea  flab.)  A genus  of  Decapod 
Crustac^s:  Family,  Brachyuia. 

UcKBWAttlST,  uk-e-waHist,  a.  One  of  a sect  of 
rigid  Anabaptists,  nsmed  after  Ucke  Wallb,  a na- 
tive ot  Friesland. 

Udal,  n'dal,  s.  The  name  given  in  the  Shetland 
blee  to  a freehold; — a.  in  Law,  the  same  as 
alloidsU 

UosLEB,  n'da-Ior,  s.  A freeholder  in  the  Shetland 
blee. 

Uddbb,  od'dur,  s.  (uder,  Sax.  eufer,  Germ,  uyer, 
Dntcb,  outbar,  Gr.)  The  glandular  organs  by 
which  milk  b supplied  by  mammiferous  to 

their  young. 

Uddbbbd,  ud'durd,  a.  Fumbhed  with  udders. 
UOLILT,  Qg1e-le,  ad.  In  on  ugly  manner ; with  de- 
formi^. 

UOLQfBSS,  ugle-net,  s.  Total  want  of  beauty ; de- 
formi^  id  person ; turpitude  of  mind. 


UOLT,  ugle,  a.  (a  hog,  a cut,  or  gosh  ; Aoyyr,  ugly, 
rough,  Webh.)  Deformed;  offensive  to  the  right; 
contrary  to  bMuty ; hatefbl. 

USASB,  u'kase,  $.  In  Russia,  a proclamation  or  im- 
perial order  publbhed. 

Ulakb,  nlons,  s.  The  name  given  to  militia  among 
the  Tartars.  i 

Ulcbb,  ul'sur,  $.  (ulcere,  Fr.  ulcera,  ItsL  edeus,  j 
Lat.)  A sore  on  any  soft  part  of  the  body,  either  i 
open  to  the  surface,  or  to  some  natural  cavity,  and  { 
attended  with  a secretion  of  pus,  or  some  kind  of 
dischsrge.  1 

ULCBRATB,uI'ser-ste,  («2oerer,  Fr.  it/eero,  Lst.)  I 
To  be  fonnod  into  an  ulcer;  to  become  ulcerous ; 

— r.  a.  to  sffect  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers. 

Ulcbratiok,  ol-ser-s'shun,  «.  (French;  tdccmfio, 
Lit.)  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer;  s 
mor^d  sore  that  discliarges  pus  or  other  fioid. 

Uu^BRED,  ul'serd,  pa»i  part,  Haviug  become  an 
ulcer; — a.  covered  with  ulcers. 

Ulcbroub,  nl'ser-u8,  a.  Having  the  nature  et  ohar- 

I acter  of  an  ulcer ; discharging  purulent  or  other 
matter ; affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers. 

Ulcbrou8LT,  ul'ser-ns-Ie,  “euL  In  an  tdeerons 
manner. 

ULCBROcrsvESSiUl-scr'us-nes,#.  The  state  of  being 
ulcerous. 

ULCCSCULEiUl-kos'kale,)  i.  (ulcutculum,  Lat.)  A 

Ulcuslb,  ui-koslc,  / little  ulcer.  In  Bo- 
tany, a tree,  the  milky  jnice  of  which  yields  the 
elastic  gum  called  uJe  in  Mexico. 

Ulb,  nle, «.  An  ancieot  name  of  Christmas — hence,  !l 
ule  or  yule-yomes.  Ynle  or  yuill  b common  in 
some  ports  of  Scotland. 

Ulbma,  n-le'maw,  t.  The  college  or  corporatioD,  , 
composed  ofthree  classes,  of  the  Turkbh  hierarchy:  ' 
the  Imans,  or  minUters  of  religion ; the  Mufti,  or 
doctors  of  the  law ; and  the  Cadis,  or  adminbtraton 
of  justice. 

Ulbx,  nieks,  s.  (said  by  Don  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  oc,  a point,  Celtic;  ac  in  Celtic 
means  a tongne,  and  we  cannot  see  what  connec- 
tion ulem  can  have  with  ae  in  that  respect,  or  in 
reference  to  its  sound : the  Celtic  name  of  the 
furze  b oonsueg.')  Furze,  a genus  of  well-known 
Le^minoos  plants : Suborier,  Pspilionaceie. 

Uliginous,  u-lij'e-nus,  a.  (uHginoeue,  Lat.)  Slimy; 
mnddy;  oozy. 

Ullao^  nl'laje,  $.  (uligo,  oozinese,  Lat)  In  Com- 
merce, the  quantity  of  fluid  which  a cask  wants  of 
being  foil,  in  consequence  of  the  oozing  of  the 
liquor. 

Ulloa,  ul-lo'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Antonia  Ufloa,  a 
Spanbh  naturalbt)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 
SolanacesB. 

Ullucus,  nllu-kns,  i.  (Ullnco  or  Melloco,  the  name 
of  the  plant  in  Qnito.)  A geuos  of  plants:  Order, 
Portolacec. 

Ulm acejb,  ul-ma'se-e,  s.  (ulmu$,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A nstural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consbting  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  rongh,  altemste,  and  usually 
deddnons  leaves,  each  having  a pair  of  deciduous 
stipules  at  its  base ; flowers  apetalous,  in  loose 
clusters ; an  ovary  composed  of  two  carpeb ; an 
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ULTIMITY— UMBELUFERiE. 


inferior  cnlyx  dirided  at  the  ed^:e;  ovarr  au- 
perior,  and  two-oeIle<l;  os-nlea  aoUtarr,  pendulotUf 
antro^  or  arophitro[>a] ; sti^as  ttro,  and  dta- 
tioct ; fruit  one  or  two-ceUed,  indehiscent,  mem* 
branoua,  or  drupacoooa;  seed  aoUtaiy  and  pen- 
duloos. 

Ulmaceocs,  ul-ma'shua,  a.  Pertaiaiog  to  the  ehn ; 
beloniring  to  the  order  Ulinacce. 

Dlmic  Acid,  ol'mik  as'aid,  a.  A name  given  to  an 
exudation  from  the  elm,  oonsiatiug  of  hydrogen, 
4.70;  carbon,  57.G4  ; oxygen,  37.C6.  It  ia  alao 
obtained  arti6cial)y. 

Ui.MiN.— See  Utuuc  Acid. 

Uluu0,  ul'mna,  a.  {ulnu,  Germ,  r/hn,  Sax.  ofm, 
Dutch,  Stred.  and  Dan.  o/mr,  Icel.)  The  Kim,  a 
genua  of  forest  trees,  moat  of  which  are  valuable 
for  their  timber:  Type  of  the  onler  Ulmaoeae. 

Ulna,  ulna,  a.  (o/»eae,  the  cubit,  Gr.)  The  cu* 
bitaa,  or  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  ao  named 
from  its  being  often  used  aa  a measure. 

Ulnaoe. — See  Alnage. 

Ulnae,  ulnar,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ulna  or  cubit, 
as  the  ulnar  nerve.  L'lnar  artery,  one  of  the 
branches  into  which  tlie  brachial  artery  divides 
itself  at  the  bend  of  the  ann. 

Ulnaeis,  ul-na'ris,  a.  (u^no,  the  cubit,  LaU)  In 
Anatomy,  the  name  of  two  rousclea  of  the  fore-arm : 
1.  A flexor  muscle,  arising  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  oa  humeri,  and  inserted  into  the  pUiform 
bone.  2.  An  extensor  muscle,  arising  from  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  oe  humeri,  and  inserted  into  the 
little  finger. 

Uloborus,  n-lob'o-ma,  $.  («Zr,  wood,  and  6oros, 
deroariiig,  Gr.)  A genus  ef  Spiders:  Order, 
Pulmonariie. 

Uloceron,  n-lof'er-oa,  a.  (via*,  entire,  and  Ireros, 
a horn,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  iusacta: 
Family,  Rhyncopbora. 

Ulodendkon,  u-lo-den'dron,  $.  (auU-,  a scar,  and 
(femfron,  a tree,  Gr.)  A genua  of  foeoiJ  plants  from 
the  Coal  formation. 

UL06r*ERMUM,  n-lo-sper'mum,  s.  (ouU,  a wound 
healed  up,  and  *perma,  a seed,  Gr.  from  the  mem- 
branous cnrled-up  riba  of  the  needs.)  A genus  of 
plants:  Order,  Untbellaceee. 

Ulostoma,  Q-los'to-ma,  s.  {uU^  wood,  and  s/omn,  a 
mouth,  Gr.  application  unknown  to  ua.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Gentianacec. 

; Ul^TERlOR,nl-te're-ur,  a.  (Latio,  comparative.)  Fur- 
ther. In  Geography,  lyiug  on  the  other  aide ; 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  any  line  or  boun- 
dary. 

Ultimate,  ul'te-mate,  a.  (uUimuM^  Lat.)  Farthest; 
most  remote;  extreme;  final,  being  that  to  which 
all  the  rest  is  directed ; last  in  a train  of  oooae- 
quencet;  intended  in  the  last  resort ; last;  tenni- 
I nating;  being  at  the  farthest  point;  the  last  in 
which  a substance  can  be  resolved.  Ultimate 
ratio*,  a term  employed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
denote  the  limits  of  the  rnlioa  of  variable  magni- 
tudes which  continually  approach. 

Ultimately,  ulte-mate-le.  Off.  Finally;  at  last; 
in  the  end,  or  last  consequence. 

Ultimatum,  ul-te-ma'tnm,  $.  (Latin.)  In  Diplo- 
macy, the  final  propositions,  conditi<His,  or  tenns, 
ofTcred  as  the  basis  of  a treaty;  the  most  favour- 
able terms  that  a nrgutlator  can  uffer,  and  the 
rejection  of  wliich  usu^ly  puts  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiation. Ultima  ratio,  the  last  reason  or  argu- 
ment 

WVO 


Ultimitt,  ul-timVte,  a.  The  last  stage  or  conse- 
quence. 

Attendon  of  one  body  Into  another,  fh)tn  omdlty  to 
perfect  eoneoedon,  is  the  uUimity  of  that  process.— fioant. 

Ultra,  ul'tra,  a.  (Latin.)  Beyond^hence,  a per- 
son who  advocates  extreme  measures,  as  an  %dtra~ 
radical,  or  wllrra-whig.  : 

Ultbaum,  urtra-ism,  s.  The  principles  of  those  ! 
who  advocate  extreme  measures  in  political  reform 
—ultra-radicalism. 

Ultraist,  nl'tra-ist  s.  One  who  pushes  principles 
or  measures  to  extremes,  as  a radical  reforms  or 
rerolntiooist 

Ultramarine,  ul-tra-ma*rin',  a,(vltra,  beyond,  and 
marimu,  marine,  Lat.)  Sitoat^  or  being  beyond 
the  ocean ; — s.  a beautiful  and  durable  pigment  of 
a sky-blue  colour,  formed  from  tbe  mineral  Lapis 
lazuli,  in  which,  according  to  Gmelin,  tbe  solphuret 
of  sodium  is  tbe  colouring  principle;  azure-stone. 
Ultrxmarme  a*he»,  a pigment  which  is  tbe  residu-  | 
mn  of  Lapis  laxuli,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  , 
extracted.  Their  appearance  is  that  of  tbe  ultra- 
marine, a little  tinged  with  red,  and  dilated  with  , 
white.  I 

Ultramontane,  ol-tra-moii'tane,  a.  (French:  fWnn  | 
n^tra,  and  montonM,  a mountain.)  Being  beyond  i 
tlie  mount^s;  thus,  France  in  regard  to  It^y  is  1 
an  ttf/ramonEme  country,  and  rice  tvrsa; — s.  afor-  1 
eigner;  one  who  rvaidcs  beyond  the  mountains,  ue,  \ 
tbe  Alps  in  gcncraL 

Ultrauontanism,  ul-tra-mon'ta-nlzm,  s.  The  ! 

doctrines  of  the  Ultrsmontanists. 
Ultramontanist,  al  tra-mon'ta-ntsl,  s.  Oos  who 
lives  north  or  weat  of  tbe  inonntains  of  Italy,  and 
attempts  to  exalt  the  authority  of  tbe  Pope  and  | 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cborcb  above  that  tern-  ^ 
poral  sovereigns. 

Ultramundane,  nl-tra-mun'dane,  a.  (H/fro,  be- 
yond, and  munduf,  the  world,  Lat.)  Being  beyond 
tbe  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system. 
Ultroneous,  nl-tro'ne-us,  a.  (vHro,  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord, Lat)  Spontaneous;  voluntary.— Not  used. 
Ulula,  ul'u-la,  s.  I howl,  Lat)  A subgenus 

of  Owla : Family,  Strigid*. 

Ululate,  ul'u-late,  v.  n.  (ululo,  I howl,  Lat)  To 
bowl,  os  a dog  or  wolf. 

Ululation,  ul-n-la'abun,  s.  A bowling,  as  of  a 
dog  or  wolf. 

Ulya,  ul'va,  s.  (LaUn,  sea-weed.)  A genus  of 
Algal : Order,  Confervacec. 

' Umbei.,  nmlisl,  s.  (imbella,  a screen  or  Cin,  Lst) 

I In  Botany,  a particular  mode  of  infloraseence,  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  flower-stalks,  spreading 
j from  a common  centre ; tbe&r  sommit,  a levri,  glo- 

I bose,  or  convex  surface,  more  rarely  a eancave  one, 

as  in  the  carrot  Umbel*  are  simple  or  compound.  ^ 
In  tbe  compound  form,  each  peduncle  bears  another 
little  umbel,  umbellet,  «r  umbellule.  Umbel  U 
sometimes  called  a rundle,  from  Ita  roandneaa. 
Umbbllacr^  um-bel-Ia'se-e,  > ».  (vmMla,  an 
UMBELLlPERiB,  um-bel-lif'er-e,/  nmbel,  and,/Vt>, 

1 bear,  Lat.)  A natural  order  of  plants,  consist 
iiig  entirely  of  such  as  bare  nmbelliferous  flowers, 
aa  tbe  parsnip,  celery,  parsley,  carrot,  hemlock. 
&C.  Its  general  botanical  characters  are— calyx 
with  the  tube  adhering  to  tbe  ovarium  ; limb  five- 
toothed  or  entire  ; petals  inserted  on  the  tof< 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  iU  ! 
lubes ; stamens  five,  alternating  with  tbe  petals,  i 
and  inserted  along  with  them  ; ovarium  two-callsd  I ^ 
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nMBL£S-.UMBR£LLA« 


•tjlet  two.  The  «ti border#  are — Orthoepeniue,  in 
which  the  albumen  U flat  or  fiattiah ; Camp^lo> 
•pcrmw,  in  which  it  is  involute,  or  marked  a 
longitudinal  furrow  or  channel  on  the  inner  ude; 
and  Ccloapermse,  in  which  it  ia  inrolutelj  con'ed 
from  the  base  to  the  apejc. 

Umbbllar,  um'bel-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  umbel ; 

I having  tbu  form  of  an  umbel. 

Umbsixatb,  um'bel-late,  ) a.  Bearing  urn- 

: UXBELLATSD,  um'bel-laj-tcd,  r hda ; oonsisting 
I of  an  umbel ; growing  on  an  umbel. 

I Umbellet,  um'tel-let,  \ a.  A little  or  partial 
I Umbellulb,  um'bel*]ule, ) umbel, 

i UMBSLLirKS,  uro-bcrie-fur,  a.  (umfre/io,  and  /ero, 
I bear,  Lot.)  In  Botanjr,  a plant  producing  or 
I bearing  an  umbel 

< Umbrllifbrocs,  um>bel-lif'er-ua,  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  bearing  the  inflorescence  called  an  umbel ; be- 
1 longing  to  the  natural  order  of  planta,  Umbeliaeea 
or  Umbellifer##,  the  Braasacec  of  Undlej. 
Umbbb,  urn 'bur,  a.  (Latin ; (hwbre,  the  place  in  Italj 
where  first  found.)  An  ore  of  iron  oa^  aa  a brown 
I pigmenL  It  occurs  mossire  snd  amorphous,  with 
I sn  esrthj  structure  snd  conchoida)  fr'scture;  ia 
I soft  and  opaque ; colour  blackish,  reddish,  or  jel- 
lowUh-brown.  It  occurs  in  beds  with  brown  jssper 
I in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Its  constituents  are— oxide 
of  iron,  48;  oxide  of  manganese,  20;  dUcs,  12; 

I alomiai,  5;  water,  14:  sp.  gr.  2.206.  In  Omi- 
thologj,  a name  of  the  Scopus  umbrctta,  a bird  of 
the  Heron  family : It  is  of  an  umber  colour,  and 
about  tbe  sue  of  a crow.  In  Ichthyology,  the  &fal> 
lusTulgaris:  Family,  Salmonide;->v.  a.  to  ooloor 
with  umber;  to  shade  or  darken. 

Umbbbed,  um'burd,  a.  Shaded  or  darkened  as  with 
' umber. 

Through  their  palf  flames 

^ Each  battle  teea  tbe  other's  umber'd  f9oc.~-Shai$. 

UxBiLic,  nm-bil'ik,  a.  (t0n^i/»ctia,  Lat.)  'Phe navel; 

I the  centre. — Obsolete. 

I The  Alcoran  farther  tells  jou  what  and  where  hell  (s, 
and  what  Is  paradlae.  Hell  la  the  umbilie  of  the  world, 

' rireted  with  a thick  wall  of  adameut. — Sir  T.  Herbert, 

UxfBiLiCAL,  um-bilVkal,  a.  Perfrunlng  to  the 
I umbilicus  or  navel.  Vmbilictd  cord,  tbe  navel 
^ string,  a cord-Uke  substance  of  an  intestinal  form, 

I about  half  a yard  in  length,  that  proceeds  from  tbe 
navel  the  fcctua  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta. 
It  is  composed  of  a cutaneous  sheath,  cellular  sub- 
stance, one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical 
arteries ; tbe  funner  conveys  the  blood  to  the  fetus 
from  the  placenta;  and  the  latter  returns  it  from 
the  foetus  to  the  placenta.  Umbilical  hernia^ 
hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus  or  navel 
Umbilical  regiony  that  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietee,  about  two  inches  round  tbe  navel 
Umbiucate,  um-bil'e-kate,  ) a.  H.iving  an 
UmbilicatED,  uro-bire-kay-ted,/  umbilicus,  as  in 
certain  univalve  shells;  navel-shaped;  formed  in 
the  centre  Uke  a navel,  as  a flower,  fruit,  or  leaf. 
Umbiliccb,  um-bil'e-kus,  $.  (Latin,  the  navel,  from 
the  leaves  being  hollow.)  Narelwort,  a genus  of 
planta:  Order,  Crassulicetc.  In  Anatomy,  the 
navel  In  Antiquity,  among  the  Romans,  tbe 
j staff  on  w bich  the  book#  were  rolled : the  whole 
book  was  generally  written  on  otie  continued  page, 
and,  when  flnUh^  it  was  coiled  up  by  means  of 
> a roller  applied  to  one  end,  ns  maps  are  with  ns. 
j In  Botany,  the  small  cord-like  process  which  at- 
taches the  seed  to  the  placeuta ; also,  the  cavity 


in  some  fruits  opposite  the  stalk,  aa  in  the  pear. 

In  Concbology,  the  hollow  In  a epiral  aboil,  occa- 
sionod  by  ita  whorls  or  convolutions  not  touching 
each  other,  as  in  the  Troclius  or  Top-shell.  In 
Mathematics,  this  term  has  sometimes  been  given 
to  the  focus  of  an  ellipse;  but  it  is  now  used  for  a 
point  of  a surface  through  which  all  the  lines  of 
curvature  pna.v.  ^ 

Umbles,  um'bU,  s.  (French.)  The  entrails  of  a i 
deer.  j 

Umbo,  um'bo,  $.  In  Conchology,  that  point  in  a j 
bivalve  shell  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  or  apex  I 
of  each  valve,  and  which  is  generally  situated  alMve  ' 
tbe  hinge  and  near  it  It  is  from  this  nucleus  or  I 
umbo  that  the  longitudinal  rays  of  the  shell  diverge,  | 
and  the  lines  of  growth,  commencing  immediately  I 
around  tbe  nucleus  or  umbo,  increase  in  gradually  ^ 
enlarging  concentric  layers  to  the  outer  margin  of  | 
the  valve.  In  Botany,  the  knob  or  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  centre  of  a cap  or  pilus  of  a fungus.  | 
In  Antiquity,  the  boss  which  jutted  out  in  the  > 
middle  of  ancient  bucklery : it  was  of  service  in 
glandng  off  and  repelling  weapons. 

Umbonatb,  nm'bo-nate,  ) a.  In  Botany,  bav- 
Umbomated,  um'bo-nay-ted,!  ing  a top  in  the 
centre,  like  that  of  the  anckot  ^ield ; having  a 
boea  in  the  middle. 

Umdra,  umlnu,  s.  (Latin,  a shadow.)  In  An- 
tiquity, those  who  went  to  a feast,  merely  at  the 
soUciUtkm  of  one  invited  thereto,  were  called  | 
limans,  because  they  followed  the  principal  guests  ; 
as  shadows  follow  l^ics.  In  Astronomy,  ttmbra 
has  been  used  to  signify  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  | 
or  moon  in  an  eclipse : the  word  penemhra  is  still  ‘ 
used  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  heavens  which  j 
U partially  shaded. 

UuoRACUUPOBM,  am-bra-kn1e-fawrm,  a.  («ei6ra- 
culunxy  an  arbor,  and  formoy  a shape,  Lat.)  Um- 
brella-shaped. 

Umbrage,  umlin^e,  $.  (ombragty  Fr.  umbroy  a 
shade,  Lat.)  A screen  of  trees,  as  tbe  umbrage 
of  wo^;  shadow  ; slight  appearance  or  shade — 
(obsolete  in  this  sense ;) 

The  appeanmee  earrlos  no  show  of  truth,  nor  uaibruge 
of  n-ason  ou  its  side.—  WoodvMtrd, 
suspicion  of  injury ; offence. 

U>iURAOEOt’8,  om-bra'jus,  a,  (ombrageiiXy  Fr.)  | 
Shading ; forming  a abode ; shady ; shaded ; ob-  i 
score.  [ 

Umbbaoboubet,  nm-bra'juB-le,  od  In  an  urn-  , 
brageous  maimer.  1 1 

Umbraoeocbnebs,  nm-bra'jns-nea,  t.  Shadiness,  h 
Umtiratr,  um'bratc,  r.  a.  {umbro,  I shade,  Lat.)  |j 
To  shade;  to  shadow. — Kot  osed.  ll 

UubratsD,  Uffl'bray-ted,  a.  (vmira/us,  Lat.)  Sha- 
dowed : adumbrated — the  word  now  used. 
Umbratic,  um-brat'ik,  \ a.  {umbratieWy  LaL)  i 
Umbratical,  nro-brat'e-kal,/  Shadowy;  typical; 

secluded.  I 

Umbratile,  umlira-tile,  a.  (umbratUisy  Ijit.)  Be-  j 
ing  in  the  shade,  or  passing  into  tbe  shade ; un-  j 
substantial ; unreal 

Shadows  have  their  figures,  motion,  aod  their  umbratile  1 1 
action,  from  the  real  poetore  and  motion  of  tbe  body’s  1 1 
act. — wu  JtmtOH. 

Umbratioub,  nm-bra'ahns,  a.  (see  Umbrage.) 
Suspicious;  apt  to  distrust;  captious;  disposed 
to  take  umbrage. — Not  in  use. 

Umbrel. — See  Uml>reU.i. 

Umbrella,  um-brel1s,  #.  (um^rvi,  a shade,  I.at.) 
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UMBBIEKE— UNACCENTED.  UNACOErTABLE— UNADICTED. 

A portmble  screen  in  tb«  fonn  of  * canopj,  with  a 
frame  generally  of  wbolebonef  used  in  warm  coun- 
tries to  protect  the  face  and  person  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  in  others  to  screen  from  rain.  In 
Conchologj,  a genus  of  sea-slugs,  furnished  with 
a shell  resembling  a limpet  Umbrtlh-trtey  the 
Korth  American  tree,  Magnolia  umbrella,  so  called 
from  the  leaves,  which  are  one  to  two  feet  long, 
being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  a dr- 
cular  manner:  it  is  called  tlheood  in  Viiginia. 
VmbrtUa-wori^  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Calymenia. 

Ukbrierb,  um1)n-ere,  a.  The  riaor  of  a helmet 
Bat  the  brave  mayd  would  not  dlsanned  be, 

But  only  Tented  up  her  um&rurr. 

And  ao  did  lei  her  goodly  Tisage  (o  appear. — Sp«n»*r. 

Umbrika,  nm-bri'ita,  $.  (umbra,  a shade,  Lat)  A 
genua  of  fishes:  Family,  CbctodonicUr. 

Umbrositt,  um-bros'e-te,  $.  (umbrottu,  Lat) 
Shadiness ; exclusion  of  light 

Umpiraor,  um'pe-ntje,  a.  (from  Umpire.)  Arbi- 
tration ; the  power,  right,  or  authority  to  dedde. 
If  my  umpiraff4  may  stand,  I award  an  eternal  aUeoco 

to  both  parti ea. — Bp.  HaU, 

Umpire,  um'pire,  a (impert,  Norm,  imperidin,  Lat 
contracted  as  it  U in  Empire.)  A third  person 
called  in  to  dedde  a controversy  or  qaention  sub- 
j mitted  to  arbitrators,  when  the  arbitrators  do  not 
1 agree  In  opinion ; a person  to  whom  the  sole  de- 
cision of  a controversy  or  question  between  parties 
is  referred ; — r.  a.  to  artntrate ; to  decide  as  um- 
pire ; to  settle,  as  a dispute. — Obsolete. 

Judges  are  appointed  to  umpir*  the  matter  In  eontest 

between  tbatn.— >Ao«iiA. 

Uk,  on,  (me  or  on,  Sax.  «n,  Germ,  on,  Dutch,  on, 
Sansc.  Lat.)  A particle  of  negation,  whicli 

may  be  u^  as  a prefix  to  almost  every  adjective, 
or  noun  formed  from  an  adjective,  or  adverb,  in  the 
language.  lu  a few  instances  it  is  prefixed  to 
Tcrhs,  as,  unbind,  nuballast,  unharness.  To  words 
1 purely  English  we  generally  prefix  na;  to  those 
derived  from  the  Latin  or  from  the  French,  we  use 
M,  as,  elegant,  inelegant.  Un  is  prefixed  before 
substantives  ending  in  ft«ss,  as,  unfitness,  uurighte- 
OQinem ; but  if  they  have  the  Latin  or  French 
terminationa  in  tude,  ice,  or  etice,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  if  they  end  in  the  prefix  is  ia,  as,  in- 

aptitode,  injustice,  influence,  infidelity.  For  tlie 
derivations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  primary' 
words ; we  merely  give  the  pronnnoation,  and  the 
leading  definitions. 

Ukabbttbd,  un-a-bet't«d,  a.  Not  aided. 

UBABiLirr,  un-a-bil'e-te,  s.  Want  of  ability  ; in- 
ability— the  word  now  U!«ed. 

UMABj0RSD,nn-ah-joord',a.  Not  renounced  on  oath. 

Uxablr,  un-alil,  a.  Weak;  impotent. 

UxABOLisiiABLE,  Dn-a-bollsh-a-bl,  a.  That  may 
not  be  aboliahed,  annulled,  or  destroyed. 

UKADOLiauKD,  un-a-boriabd,  a.  Remaining  in 
force. 

UtCABRiDOBD,  un-a-bridjd',  a.  Not  shortened. 

Ux ABROGATED,  un-ab'ro-gay-ted,  a.  Not  annulled. 

Unabsolved,  un-ab'solvd,  a.  Nut  forgiven. 

UXABaoRBABLE,  un-ah-aawrb'a-bl,  a.  'fbat  may 
not  bo  imbibed. 

UxABflORBRO,  un-ab-eawrbd',  a.  Not  imbibed. 

Ukacorleratrd,  un-ak-sel'er-ay-ted,  a.  Not 
hastened. 

Unacoexted,  un-ak-sent'ed,  a.  Having  no  accent, 
as  an  unaccfn/td  syllable. 
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Unacceptable,  un-ak-sept'a-bl,  a.  Not  welcome ; 

that  cannot  be  received  with  pleasure. 
Umaccrptablemess,  on-ak-sept'a-bl-nca,  s.  SUte 
of  not  pleariog. 

Unaccepted,  un-ak-sept'ed,  a.  Rejected. 
Unaccessible,  un-ak-scs'se-bl,  a.  Not  approach- 
able. /naeoestiUe  ia  the  proper  word,  and  that 
now  used. 

Unaccessibleness.'— SoelnacoessibleneaSftbepro-  , 
per  word. 

Unacce88>idlt. — Soe  Inaccessibly,  the  proper  word. 
Unacclimated,  un-ak-kli'ma-t^,  a.  Not  inured 
to  the  climste. 

Unaccommodated,  nn-ak-kom'o-day-ted,  a.  Not 
furnished  with  convcniencee. 

UNAcc<iMMor>ATiKO,  un-ak-kom'o-day-ting,  a.  Not 
ready  to  oblige. 

Unaccompanied,  nn-ak-kum'pa-nid,  a.  ^^'ithout 
companions  or  followers ; alone.  1 

Unaccomplished,  nn-ak-kum'pUshd,  a.  Not  fin- 
ished ; not  complete , sot  refined  in  numDcrs ; 
not  elegant 

Unaccomplixhment,  un-ak-kum'plisb-meot,  s.  1 
Want  of  execution.  i 

Unaccordakt,  on-ak-kawrd'ant,  a.  Not  harmo-  | 
nious. 

Unaccording,  nn-ak-kawrdmg, a.  Not  agreeing. 
UNACCOUSTAhtLiTT,ttn-ak-kownt-a-birc-te,s.  The 
state  or  quality  of  not  being  accountable. 
Unaccountable,  un-ak-kownt'a-bL,  a.  Not  ex- 
plicable ; not  subject  to  account  or  cootroL 
UNACCOUNTABLENEiis,  on-ak-kowut  a-bl-Des,  a. 

Irresponsibility ; strangeness. 

Unaccountablt,  nn-ak-kownt'a-blc,  ad.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  explained  ] strangely,  i 

Unaccredited,  un-ak-kred'e-ted,  a.  Not  au- 
thorixed. 

Unaccurats,  un-ak-ku'mte,  a.  Hot  oanect;  m- 
accurate— the  word  now  used. 

Umaccceateness,  nn-«k-ku'rate-nes  $.  Want  of 
correctness;  inaocuracy— the  word  now  used. 
Unacccsed,  UQ-ak-ku'xdo.  a.  Not  charged  with  a 
dims  or  fault 

Unaccl'STOMKD,  un-ak-kus'tumd,  a.  Not  used; 
not  habituated. 

Unachievable,  un-a-tshe'va-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  accomplished. 

Unachieved,  un-a-tshe'vd,  a.  Not  accomplished. 
Unaching,  un-altiog,  a.  Not  giving  pain. 
Unacknovixedoed,  un-ak-Dol'qjd,  a.  Not  owned 
or  recognized. 

UNACQt^AiNTANCB,  un-ak-kwayn'tans,  ) ^ 

Unacquaintedness,  un-ak-kwayn'ted-nss,  / 

Want  of  knowledge. 

Unacquainted,  un-ak-kwa^rn'tod,  a.  Unusual; 
not  familiary  known. 

Whore  else 

Phall  1 inform  my  unaapuiinUft  feet, 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  tlii«  tangled  world?— ifOtoa. 

Unacquired,  un-a-kwi'rd,  a.  Not  gained. 
Unacted,  un*ak'ted,  a.  Not  performed. 

Unactive,  un-ak'tiv,  a.  Not  lively;  not  busy; 
idle;  not  diligent; 

Ills  life  private,  waclir*,  calm,  eoutempUtivc,  little 
suspicious  of  anythlng.—.ViVtoa. 

having  no  efficacy. — See  Inactive,  the  word  now 
used. 

Unactuated,  un-ak'tu-iy-ted,  o.  Not  moved. 

Un  adapted,  un-a-dapt'ed,  a.  Not  suited. 
Unadicted.  un-a-dikt'ed,  a.  Not  devoted  to. 
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UNADJUSTED-UNALLOYED. 


i Unad.}usti:d,  oii-ft-ju5t'«df  a.  Not  settled. 

I Umai>misii8terbd,  un-ad-inin'is-turd,  a.  Not 
I curied  into  cSect. 

. UwADMiiUiDt  un-ad>mi'rdt  a.  Not  regsnkd  with 
j admiration. 

^ U]fAPMoKi8iiBD,QZi-od>moDl8hdf  a.  Not  cantionefl. 
Ukadoftkd,  on>a-dopt'edf  a.  Not  received  as  oue  a 
own. 

Unadoebd,  un-a-do'rd,  a.  Not  worahipped. 
I'NADIXTERATB,  un-a-durtcr-ate,  \ a.  With- 
Unadultbrated,  mi-a'dul'ter-af-ted,/  ont  tpo- 
rioos  mixture  | genuine. 

Unadulteratelt,  ao-a-dnl't«r<ate-1«s  ad.  With- 
out spuiiooa  mixture. 

UNADVENTL'Rott!*,  un-ad  Ten'tn*itis,  a.  Not  given 
to  adventure  ; nut  bold  ; not  resohito. 
Unadvihablb,  un-od-vi'sa-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Unadvisep,  un-od-vi'xd,  a.  Imprudent;  indU- 
CTMt ; done  without  due  thought. 

Madam,  I have,  madvi*fti, 

Dvliver'd  you  a paper  Uiat  I ahoiild 

Ukadti8EDNkss>  un-ad-Ti'aed-nes,  a.  Imprudence ; 

I rashneM. 

I Umabrated,  un-a'raj-tcdf  a.  Not  combined  with 
I carbonic  acid. 

U>  AFFADLE,  un-affa-bl,  a.  Haughtj:  proud. 
Unaffected,  un-a-fek  lod,  a.  Fre«  from  udecta- 
tion ; not  niorwl. 

Unaffectedly,  on-a-fek'ted-le,  ad.  Without  false 
I appearance. 

Unaffbcting,  un-a-fek'ting,  a.  Not  pathetic, 
i UNAFFKCrioMATE,  UD-a-fek'ahun-ate,  a.  Wanting 
atTection. 

: Unaffirmbd,  OD-a-fermd',  a.  Not  aobstantiated ; 

I not  asserted. 

I Unafflicted,  un-a-flik'tcd,  a.  Free  from  trouble. 

Unaffrjoiitrd,  nn-a-fri'led,  a.  Not  frightened. 

; Unaooravated,  an-ag'gra-vay-tod,  a.  Not  Lo- 
creased  in  aeveritr  or  enonnity. 

I (Tsaoitated,  un-aj'o-tay-ted,  a.  Calm. 

Unagreeable,  nn-a-gre'a-bl,  a.  Unsuitable. 

I Unaorbeablerbrs,  an-a-gre'a-bl-nes,  «.  Un- 
I suitableneaa. 

Unaidable,  nn-a'da-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  helped. 

The  eoTucrnimted  oollejs'c  hare  concliidrd, 

That  (abounnir  art  can  never  nuuMin  nature 
From  her  unaUabU  estate.— SLaie, 

Ukaipbp,  on-a'ded,  a.  Not  aasiated.  i 

Unaimino,  on-a'ming,  a.  Having  no  particular 
direction  or  aim. 

Unakino,  un-a'king,  & Not  feeling  or  cauung 
pain. — See  Uoaching. 

Show  then  the  anoFui^  aoara  whfeb  I would  bide.— 

I ShtOa. 

I Ukalabaixd,  un-a-ldrmd',  a.  Not  dUturhed. 
Unalibnablb,  un-ale'yeu-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  tratis- 

j ferred. 

I I UNALiBNABLTt  nn-ale  yen-a-ble,  odL  Admitting  of 
I no  alienation. 

|j  Unallatbd,  UD-a-lajd')  a.  Not  appeased;  not. 
! quieted. 

! Unalletiatbd,  un-a-le've-aj-ted,  a.  Not  miti- 
gated. 

Unalliablb,  nn-a-U'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  allied 
or  related  to. 

! Unallowed,  on-a-lowd',  a.  That  cannot  be  per- 
I milted. 

Unalia>TEP,  tm-a-loyd',  a.  Not  reduced  in  qualitv 
I by  foreign  admixture. 
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UNALLUKED— UNAPl’OSITE. 


Unalll'REP,  un-a-lu'nh  o.  Not  enticed.  | 

UnallL’BIXO,  uu-a-lu’ring,  a.  Not  tempting. 

Unalii8£D,  on-d'msd,  a.  Not  having  reedved 
alma.  | 

Ukalteeablb,  UD-awrter-a-bl,  a.  Unchangeable,  j 

Unalterablenesb,  on-awrter-a-bl-nes,  #.  Im-  I 
mutability.  ! 

Unai.terablt,  on-awFier-a-ble,  ad.  Unchange-  ' 
ably.  I 

Unaltbbbd,  nn-awl'turd,  a.  Not  changed. 

Unawazed,  un-a-ma'xd,  a.  Not  astoni:<he<L 

Unambiouodb,  UA-am-hig'n-ua,  a.  In  an  explicit 
manner, 

Tho  MHombi^natu  Ibotatepo  of  a Ood.— forpec. 

UNAMBiUL'OtTBLT,  un-am-big^u-us-le,  ad.  In  an 
explicit  manner. 

Unamoiouousness,  un-am-big'u-oa-nca,  a Clear- 
ness. 

Unambitioub,  un-am-hukh'ua,  a.  Free  from  am- 
bition* 

UNAMBiTiorsNEBB,  uo-am-l^hWnea,  J.  Freedom 
from  ambition. 

Unamrndable,  nn-a-menMa-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  changed  for  the  better. 

ITn.\mendeo,  un-a-mend'ed,  a.  Not  rectified. 

Unauiadi.e,  un-a'me-a-bh  a.  Not  calculated  to 
exrite  AtTection  or  admiration. 

Kur  are  the  hills  wufmiable,  whoee  tope 
To  heaven  aspire.— 

UiTAMiABLENEBS)  nn-a'me-a-U-iwa,  a Immuta- 
bility. 

Unamubed,  un-a-mu'xd,  a.  Not  entertained. 

Unamvbino,  un-a-mu'xlog,  o.  Not  afibrding  en- 
tertainment. 

Unanri.rd,  nn-a-neeld',  a.  Not  having  received 
extreme  unction. 

Unangular,  un-ang'gu-lar,  a.  Having  no  angleA 

Unanimalizep,  uD-an'e-ma-lizde,  a.  Not  fonned 
into  animal  matter. 

Unanimated,  nn-anV-may-ted,  o.  Not  enlivened. 

Unanimocb,  u-nan'e-mus,  a.  Being  of  one  mind. 

Unanimoublt,  u-oau'e-mus-le,  ad.  Being  of  one  | 
mind. 

UKANiMorsNF.88,  n-uan'e-miw-noB,  a The  state 
of  being  of  one  mind  or  opinion. 

Ukannbaled,  nn-an-neold',  a.  Not  tempered 
heat. 

Unannexep,  tm-an-nekrt',  a.  Not  joined. 

Unannuted,  un-an-noyd',  a.  Not  incomiruided. 

UNANniNTEP,  un-an-noyni'ed,  a.  Not  baring  iw- 
enved  extreme  unetiou. 

Unanswerable,  un-anW-a-bl,  o.  Not  to  be 
refuted. 

Unakswerablenebb,  un-an-snr'a-bl-oea,  a State 
of  being  beyond  confutatkm. 

Unanswered,  nn-an'snrd,  a.  Not  confuted;  not 
replied  to. 

UNANXtons,  nn-angk  shus,  a.  Free  from  anxiety. 

UNArociiRYPHAL,un-a-pok're-fal,  a.  Not  doubtful. 

Unappallbo,  un-ap-pawld',  a.  Not  dauntc<l. 

IInapparelled,  nn-ap-par  eld,  a.  Not  dressed. 

Un  APPARENT,  un-ap-pa'rent,  a.  Obecure. 

Ukappbai.ablb,  nn-ap-pela-bl,  a.  Not  admitting 
of  appeal. 

Unappeasable,  on-ap-pe'xa-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  pa- 
cified. 

Ukappeasep,  nn-ap-peetd',  a.  Not  pacified. 

Unafplicable,  nn-ap'ple-ka-bl,  a.  Such  as  can- 
not bo  applied, 

Unappositb,  nn-ap'po-xite,  a.  Not  suitable. 
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USAPPRECIATED-UNASSERTED. 

UxAPPRBCiATCD,  un-ap-pre'she-ty-led,  a.  Not 
dal/  estimated. 

Unapprkhbxdbis  tm-Ap*p«‘ben'ded,  a.  Not 

ondcrstood. 

Unapprkuexsiblr,  un-ap-p»-bantVW,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  andento^ 

Urappbehbicbive,  un-^pre-hens'ie,  a.  Not  too- 
peeling. 

Unapprictd,  an-ap-pri'td,  a.  Uninformed. 

UNAPPKOACiiABLEf  un-0|>-pro'tah-a-bl,  a.  In- 
accessible. 

Ui(APFROAcnABLBKRS8,  uD-ap-pro'lah-a-bl-neo, «. 
Inoocessibleneos. 

UnapproacurDi  on-ap-pro'toh-od,  a.  Not  ac- 
oetoibU. 

God  U light. 

And  oercr  but  In  vMpproneStdM^i 
Dvpit  from  eternity.— ifitto*. 

Unappropriated,  nn-ap-pro-pre'ay-ted,  a.  Hat- 
ing no  parti cnlir  application. 

An  eodlcJU  mriety  of  flowery  and  m^pprepriaud  slml- 

iltndes. — Dr.  If'artoH. 

Unapproved,  un-ap-proord',  a.  Not  meeting  with 
approbation. 

Uhapt,  on-apt',  a.  Dull ; un6t. 

Unaptly,  on-apt le,  nd  Unfitly ; improperly. 

Ukaptnbbs,  on-apt'nea, «.  Unfitness;  onauitsble- 
ness. 

UmarovSD,  nn-dr'gnde,  a.  Not  disputed. 

What  thou  bid'st, 

rwnrtraaf  I obey ; so  God  ordoino-— jniANi. 

Unarm,  un-drm',  p.  a.  To  disarm. 

Unarmed,  un-drmd',  a.  Having  no  armour. 

Unarraiqnbd,  un-ar-ntjnd',  a.  Not  brought  to  a 
trial. 

Unarrated,  uo-tr-rajrd',  a.  Not  dressed. 

A*  if  this  infant  world,  yet  marratfed, 

Naked  and  bare,  In  Nstnre's  lap  were  laid.— />rydm. 

; Unarrited,  un-ar-ri'rd,  a.  Nut  jet  come. 

Monarehs  of  all  elapsed,  or  kmittmcL— Fews^. 

Unartfct.,  un-drt'ftl,  o.  Without  canning;  full 
of  simplidtj. 

Unartfullt,  un-drt'fal-le,  ad.  In  as  nnokllful 
manoer. 

Unarticdlated,  un-ar-tikVlay-ted,  a.  Not  pro- 
nounced : not  jointed. 

Unartipicial,  un-ar-te-fiah'al,  a.  Contrary  to  art. 

Unartificiallt,  un-ar-te-fioh'al-le,  ad.  In  a man- 
ner contrary  to  art. 

Not  a feather  U aiwirti/teM/ljr  mode. — D*rkam. 

Unascendarle,  un-aa-send'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  ascended. 

Unascbrtainablb,  nn-a»-9er-ta'na-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  known. 

Unascertained,  un-aa-aer-taynd',  a.  Not  made 
certain. 

Unaarrd,  un-oskt',  a.  Not  sought  by  entreaty. 

Unarpkctitb,  un-oo-pek'tiT,  a.  Inattentive;  not 
having  a view  to. 

Unaspirated,  nn-as'per-ay-ted,  o.  Having  no 
aspirate. 

Unaspiring,  nn-os-pi'ring,  a.  Not  AmUtions. 

Unassailable,  un-oa-sala-bl,  a.  Exempt  from 
osssulL 

Unabsailed,  un-oo-sayld',  a.  Not  attacked. 

Unabsaultbd,  un-os-aawlt'ed,  a.  Not  attacked  or 
assailed. 

Unassayrd,  on-ao-sade',  a,  ITnattempted. 

Unasskmtu.ed,  un-aS'Sem'bId,  a.  Not  congregated. 

Unasssrted,  nn-as-sert'ed,  a.  Not  affirmed. 
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UNASSESSED— UNBAKED. 


Unasscsbed,  un-aa-aeod',  a.  Not  taxed,  \ 

Unassignable,  un-aa-s'na-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  : 
transferred  by  OMignment. 

Unassionbd,  on-os-fii'nd,  a.  Not  tnorfNnred  to 
mo  assignee  or  assignees. 

Unabsimilated,  no-as-kim'e-lay-ted,  a.  Not  made  i 
to  resemble. 

Unassisted,  un-«s-«t'ted,  a.  Not  helped. 
Unassistino,  on-ae-sis'Ung,  a.  Giving  no  help. 
Unassociated,  un-ss-so'she-sy-ted,  a.  Not  united. 
Unassorted,  nn-aa-sswit'ed,  a.  Not  distributed  | 
into  sorts. 

Unasscmino,  un-as-iu'ming,  a.  Not  arrogant  | 
Una8!ii;red,  un-as-su'rd,  a.  Not  confident 
Unatonable,  un-a-to'na-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  expiated,  j 
Unatoned,  un-a-to'nd,  a.  Not  expiated.  I 

Unattached,  un-at-tatsht',  a.  Not  having  a fixed  [ 
position;  not  having  any  fixed  interest;  not  ar-  | 
rested.  ! 


Unattacked,  un-at-Ukt',  a.  Not  assanlted. 

Unattainable,  un-at-U'na-bl,  o.  Out  of  reach; 
not  to  be  had. 

Unattainadlenbsb,  nn-at-ta'na-bl-neo,  s.  The 
state  of  being  out  of  reach. 

Unattaintei>,  un-at-taoe'ted,  a.  Not  corrupted. 

Unattempted,  un-at-tempt'ed,  a.  Untried. 

It  puTMiee 

Things  wtaittmpisd  yrt  In  prose  or  rhyme.— 

Unattended,  un  at-ten'ded,  a.  Unaccomj^nied. 

Unattending,  un-at-tendlng,  a.  Not  paying  at- 
tention. 

tU  is  tost  that  praise 

That  la  address'd  to  awiumdinf  eaia.— Jfittoa. 

Unattentivb,  nn-at-ten'tiv,  a.  Not  regarding. 

Unattested,  un-at-tes'ted,  a.  Without  attestation. 

Unattired,  un-at-ti'rd,  a.  Not  adorned ; not 
dressed. 

Unattracted,  nn-at-trak'ted,  a.  Not  under  tbs 
power  of  attraction. 

Till  again 

The  tide  revertive,  mnaUmeied  leaves 
A yellow  waste  of  Idle  witKls  behind.— Flewjoa. 

Unad,  u'naw,  ».  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville 
to  a species  of  the  Scelidotherium  of  Owen,  and 
Megalonyx  of  others;  a kind  of  sloth. 

Unapomented,  un-awg-m«nUed,o.  Not  increased. 

Unacthentic,  on-aw-fAen'tik,  «.  Not  genuine. 

Unacthorized,  nn-aw'lAur-iide,  a.  Not  having 
authority  ; not  properly  commissioned. 

Unavailable,  un-a-vals-bl,  a.  Useless  ; vain 
with  respect  to  any  purpose. 

Unavailing^  un-a-va'Ung,  a.  Useless;  vsin. 

Unavenged,  un-a-venjd',  a.  Unrevenged. 

Unavertkd,  un-s-vcTt'ed,  a.  Not  turned  sway. 

Unavoidable,  un-a-voyd'a-bl,  a.  Inevitable. 

Unavoidablensss,  un-a-voyd'a-bl -oes,  $.  In- 
evitability. 

Unavoidably,  un-a-voyd'a-ble,  a<L  Inevitably. 

Unavoidkd,  QD-a-voyd'ed,  o.  Inevitable. 

We  see  the  verr  ilreek  that  we  mutt  suffer, 

And  imovokM  Is  the  danger  now.— 

Unavowed,  un-a-vowd‘,  a.  Not  confessed. 

Unawakkd,  nn-a-wa'kd,  \ a.  Notroused  from 

Unawakenbd,  un-o-waitnd,  i sleep. 

Unaware,  un-a-wore',  ) ad.  Unexpecl^y  ; 

Unawares,  un-a-warxe',  ) suddenly  ; without 
thought. 

Unawed,  nn-awd',  o.  Unrertrained  by  fear. 

Unbacked,  un-bakt',  a.  Not  countenanced 

Unbakbd,  un-belit,  o.  Not  hardened  or  dreaoed, 
os  meat  by  heat. 
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I UNBALANCED— UNBEHELD. 

Unbalanced,  nn-bal'ansd,  a.  Not  poised. 
Unballast,  nn-bsl  ast,  r.  a.  To  diachArge  or  got 
Uie  b^Uftt  oat  of  a ship. 

Unballast,  an-barast,  >0.  Not  kept  steadj 
j Unballasted,  aU'barsA-ted,  > bj  balUst. 

As  At  sea  the  KM&d^Zoft  vessel  rides. — Adduon. 
Unhanded,  nn-bAsd  ed,  a.  WUboat  a string  or 

bAOd. 

YoorboM  should  be  nngArtered.  jrotir  bonnet  nbanded, 

and  ever7thlng  dumorutriUng  s careless  dcMlatlon. 

ShaJtM. 

Unbanmerbd,  nn-bas'nurd,  a.  Having  no  Aug  or 
banner. 

1.  .NBAI*TIZED,  QQ'bAp-ti'zd,  o.  Not  baring  been 
baptized. 

Unbabbed,  oo'bdr'bd,  a.  Not  shaved.— -Obsolete. 

Must  1 go  shov  my  umlarb^  sconce — 

Must  my  loose  toogoe  gire  to  my  noble  buart 
A Us  t—SMait. 

l^NBARRED,  an•bdrd^  r.  a.  To  open ; to  unbolt 
I NBASiiPUL,  un-bosh'fill,  o.  Impudent;  shameless. 
U NBATED,  nn-ba'ted,  a.  Not  repressed ; not  bluntod. 
Yoo  may  climtse 
A twonl  umbaliuL'-Ji'haJlu. 

Unbathed,  on -ba'thd,  rt.  Not  wet  I 

The  blade  returned  tmbalfud,  and  to  the  handle  bent— 

Drydm. 

U nbattebed,  an-bat'tord,  a.  Not  injured  by  blows, 
L NBAT,  un-ba',  a.  o.  To  set  frve  or  open. 

I onj^t  now  to  loose  the  ruins  of  my  affretions,  to 
the  eurrsnt  of  my  paaslons,  and  love  on  without 
boundary  or  measure.— Aorr  is. 

Unbsajlablb,  nn-ba'ns'bl,  a.  Not  to  be  bone. 

I nbea&deo,  un-beerd'ed,  a.  Heardlesa. 
Unbbahino,  nn*ba'ring,  a.  Bringing  furth  do  fruit 
He  with  bis  pronlng>hook^UjolBs 
VnUarv^  branches  ftom  their  head.— 7>ryd«ii. 

Unbeaten,  on-beeto',  a.  Not  treated  with  blows ; 

not  trodden,  as  an  uahtaten  path. 

Unbkacteous,  un-bu'te-U8,\  a.  Plain;  without 
Unbeacttipcl,  un-bu'te-fal,/  beauty. 

Ukbboome,  an*be-kum',  w.  a.  To  misbecome. 

It  neither  mnbtcprnu  Qod  nor  men  to  be  moved  by  rea- 
•on.—Simlock. 

Unbbcoiiino,  an-bo-kumlng,  a.  Unsuitable ; in- 
decent ; indeoorooa. 

Undecominolt,  on-be-kummg.le,  ad.  In  an 
improper  manner. 

Unbbcominonbss,  un-be-kum'ing-nes,  s.  Inde- 
cency; iiidvconun. 

Unbed,  on'bed,  r.  a.  To  raise  from  a bed. 

Eels  uaAsd  themselves,  and  stir  atthe  noise  of  thunder. 

— Itaae  H~aUtm. 

t- NBKFITTINO,  un-be-fiUting,  a.  Not  suitable;  not 
becoming. 

U NBEFRI KNDBD,  un-be-freiured,  a.  \Mlhont  friends. 
U.NBi-OBT,  un-be-gvt',  r.  n.  To  deprive  of  existence, 
wishes  each  moment  he  could  mnUgft  ! 

Thueo  reUil  sons  who  dare  usurp  his  seat— />rydfli. 

Unbkoot,  un-begot,  > a.  Not  yet  grne- 

UNBKOOTTEN,  nn  be.got'tn,  ) rated;  elenial ; 

without  generation ; not  attaining  existence. 
UNBJ^QriLH,  uii-be-guile',  r.  a.  To  undeceive. 


Then  HA&ryuiZe  thyself,  and  know  with  me. 

That  angels,  though  on  earth  emplOTed  they  heu 
Are  still  In  heaven.— Amae.  ^ 

Unbbodn,  un-be-gun',  a.  Not  yet  began. 
Unbeheld,  un-bc-hcld',  a.  Unseen. 

These  then,  though  uttUhtU  in  deep  of  night. 
Bhlne  not  in  yain.— Afi/toa. 


UNBE ING— UNBLEil  ISU  ABLE. 

Lnbeino,  nn-belng,  a.  Not  existing. 

Who  iindewtAuds  entities  of  preorxUuation,  and  belnjcs 
yet  traArM^.— AroM'H.  ^ 

Unbelief,  on-be-IeeT,  s.  Incredulity;  in6delity. 
UnbeLIBVE,  on-bo-leev',  t*.  a.  To  discredit. 
Unbeliever,  un-be-leev'ar,  s.  An  mBdcL 
Unbelieving,  un-be  leering,  a.  Not  crediting. 
Unjikloyed,  un-be-luvd',  o.  Not  lorcd. 
Unremoaned,  un-be-mo'nd,  a.  Not  lamented. 
Unbend,  nn*bend',  p.  a.  To  relax;  tu  remiL  In 
Nautical  language,  to  take  the  cable  from  the 
anchor,  a sail  from  its  yard,  See. ; to  aotie  <ms 
rope  from  another. 

UNnENDiNO,  un-ben  ding,  a.  Unyielding. 
Unbeneficed,  nn-ben  e-fist,  a.  Not  preferred  to 
a bene6ce. 

Unbenevolbnt,  nn-be-ney'o-lent,  a.  Not  kind. 
Uniikniuhted,  on-be-nitu'ed,  a.  Never  yiaited  by 
darkneee. 

Unbenion,  on-be-nine',  n.  Malignant. 

Unbent,  un-bent',  a.  Not  strained ; not  subdued. 
Unbequbathed,  un-be-kweethd',  a.  Not  given  by 
legacy.  ' 

Unr£!«bemino,  un-bo-seem'mg,  a.  Not  becoming. 
Unorsbeiiinonbss,  Qu-bc-scern'ing-nes,  a Ud- 
becomingneas;  indecency. 

UNBEAorouT,  un-be-sawt',  a.  Not  entreated. 
UNnK8POKEN,un-be-spo1m,o.  Not  ordered  beforo- 
band. 

UNnESTARRSD,  Qu-be-stdrd',  a.  Not  adorned  with 
stars. 

Un  BESTOWED,  on-be-stode',  a.  Not  given. 
Ukbetrated,  nn-be-tnjd',  a.  Not  deedved  b. 
treachery. 

Undewailbd,  nn-be-wavid',  a.  Not  mourned  for. 
UuBKWiTcn,  un-be-.itdi',  r.  o.  To  fiw  from 
fascination. 

t NBIA9,  nn-bi'aa,  e.  a.  To  free  from  prejudice. 
Uniuasedlt,  un-bi'nst-le,  ad.  Without  prejudice. 
UNiiTASEDNKSft,  un-bi'aat-nes,  s.  Freedom  from 
bias  or  prejudice. 

Unhid,  un-bid',  ) o.  Not  invited;  not  com- 
Undidden,  nn-bidn',/  manded. 
j Unhigoted,  nn-big'ut-ed,  a.  Free  from  bigotry. 

I Eraarous  was  an  mnbipot^  Roman  Csthollc.— 

U.sRiND,  un-bind,  e.  a.  To  loose  or  set  free  from 
shackles. 

Undibiiop,  nn-bisb  up,  e.  a.  To  deprive  of  episocH 
pal  orders. 

Unbit,  un-bit',  a.  Not  bitten;— p.  a.  in  Nautical 
language,  to  remove  the  turns  of  a cable  from  off 
the  bits. 

Unbuted,  nn-bit'ted,  a.  Unbridled;  umsstrained. 

That  mbititd  thought 
t)oth  fall  to  stray.— .Sidaay. 
l.'NBLAJiABLB,  tui-bla'ma-bl,  a.  Not  colpabls. 
Undlaiiablenesn,  Qn-bla'ma-bl-nea,  s.  Stats  of 
being  free  from  blame. 

Unhlamablt,  un-bla'ma-ble,  a.  Withoot  taint  or 
fault.  • 

Unblamed,  Qo-bla'md,  a.  Blamelem;  free  from 
fault. 

Spend  roar  daya  in  Joy  «HUam‘d;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peeoe.— Jfilkw. 


UNB1.A8TED,  uD-blast  od,  o.  Not  made  to  wither. 
The  tiMatUd  bay,  to  conquest  due, 

The  i'ersian  peacli,  and  fniUful  quince. 

And  there  the  forward  almond  grew.— 

/VocAom  (191S). 

Unblemishable.  un-blemlsh-a-bl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  blemished. 
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UNBLKNUHEO— UMBKACE.  UNBBAID — UNCAMONiCAl. 

UNnLF.!<cincD,  nn-blen«ht',  o.  UaoonfounUc<l;  un- 
blindrtL 

rsHLENCHlFO,  an-Wen»h1ng,  a.  Not  shrinking. 

t'NBLRXDED,  un-blcnd'pilt  a.  Not  imnfitod. 

Unulkst,  un-bl«ct',  o.  Aoconed;  cxdoded  from 
benedktioii ; wntched ; onhnppy. 

Uhbuohtfd,  on'bli'tcd,  o,  UnbUited : not  scathed. 

Unbloobt,  nn-blod'Cf  a.  Not  ituned  with  blood; 
not  shedding  blood ; not  cnieL 

UxBix>9»<jMiHO,  im>b}os'suin'iDg,  a.  Not  bearing 
blossoms  or  flowers. 

U>'BLOTTED,  un>blol'tod,  o.  Not  Stained  or  marked 
with  biota. 

UhBLOWW,  on-blone',  a.  Not  having  the  bnd  ex- 
panded; not  extinguished;  not  inflated  with 
wind. 

UjfBLrwTED,  on-blantld,  a.  Not  obtuse  or  dull  In 
tbe  edge. 

UBBLl'sinKO,  nn-blush'ing,  a.  Destitute  of  shame ; 
impudent. 

UBtitrsiiiKOLY,  nn-bitishing-lc,  aJ.  In  an  impu- 
dent manner. 

U.HMOA9TFrL,  «n-boMe'ful,>  a.  Unassuming;  mo- 

Ubboastino,  tin-bnste'ing,r  dest 

Umw)I>1£B,  un-bod'id,  a.  Incorporeal;  freed  from 
tlio  bod^. 

All  Uilnipi  are  but  altet'd.  nothing  dies, 

And  here  and  thoro  ibe  uitMied  spirit  flies.— 

UyitolLED,  un-bovld',  a.  Not  sodden. 

UsBoLT,  un-bolte  , r.  a.  To  onhar;  to  set  open. 

UNnot.TSD,  on-boltold,  o.  Unsifted;  not  having 
the  Ivan  or  coarse  parts  separated  by  a bedter — 
hence:,  eoarse;  gross. 

Ubboitkrtbd,  on-b(m 'net-id,  a.  Wanting  a bonnet. 

UXBOOKisii,  un-baklah,  a.  Not  cultivated  by  am- 
£tiOD. 

And  his  miooAiaA  Jealousy  must  coostme 
Poor  Cassius'  smiles. — ShaJet. 

U5BOOTED,  no-bwtid,  o.  Not  having  boots  on. 

Unbohn,  us-bawm',  a.  Not  brought  into  life; 
future. 

Undorrowkd,  nn-bor'rodc,  a.  Genuine ; original ; 
one’s  own. 

UxBoaoM,  nn-boo'sum,  v.  a.  To  disdoee ; to  reveal 
in  confldenco. 

UNBOTTOMEn,  on-bot'tumd,  a.  BottomlMs ; 

Tbe  dark,  wtbotkmtti,  Infinite  abysa.— JVtBoa. 
having  no  solid  foundation. 

Undouoiit,  UD-bawt',  a.  Obtained  without  money 
or  purchaM 

UyBOL'NB,  un-hownd',  a.  Not  tied ; wanting  a 
cover,  as  an  tmiKmnd  book ; not  bound  by  obliga- 
tion or  covenant ; preterite  and  past  participle  uf 
uninnd. 

UxBOUNDKD,  on-bowndld,  0.  Infinite ; unlimited ; 
intenninable. 

Ukbouwdedlt,  un-bownd'id-k,  ad.  Without  limite 
or  boonda.  * 

UKBOUNPEnHESil  ttu-bowndld-Dcs,  A Freedom 
from  bounds  or  limits. 

UwBOtJirrBous,  uu-bowu'te-us,  o.  Not  liberal ; not 
land. 

Ckbow,  nn-bow',  r.  a.  To  unbend. 

Looktnc  back  would  imbMe  kts  reoolutlen.— 

/WIrr'e  Ilotg  Her. 

Ubbowkd,  nn-bowd',  0.  Not  bent;  not  aeched. 

Ub  BOWEL,  un-boVel,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  en- 
trails; to  eviscerate. 

UitBRACS,  nii-braae',  v.  a.  To  looee;  to  relax. 

UTift 

Unbraid,  on-bravd',  p.  a.  Toaeparate  tbe  strands 
of  a braid ; to  disentangle 
Ubbranciied,  un-bransht',  a.  Not  shooting  into 
branches;  not  nmi6ed. 

UynRBAST,  un-breat',  pa.  To  lay  open. 

Couldst  tbou  unmask  their  pomp,  imfrrMst  (heir  hearh 
How  would'st  th*iu  Unxb  at  this  rich  hcRnrie, 

And  leant  to  hate  such  happy  mlscrie  1— P.  FItlikm, 

Undreathep,  nn-breethd',  a.  Not  exercised. 

Our  tmfrfmlAed  memories. — Shak$. 

Ukdreatiiimo,  un-breetblng,  a.  Not  animated. 
Unbred,  nn-bred',  a.  lU  educated. 
UMmr.r.cHED,  un-britshl',  o.  Having  no  breecbex 
Unbrewep,  un>brood',  a.  Unniixed  ; pure. 
Unbribable,  un-bribe'a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of  cor- 
ruptioa  by  bribery. 

Unbribep,  un-bri'bd,  a.  Not  unduly  influenced 
by  money  or  gifrA 

Umiriple,  nn-lni'dl,  p.  a.  To  free  from  the  bridle, 
or  fruin  restraint. 

Unbiuplep,  un-bri'dld,a.  Unrestrained;  lioenticOA 
Unoroke,  un-broko',  \ a.  Not  violated;  not 
Unbroken,  un-bro'kn,  / crushed  or  subdued; 

not  tamnl  or  taught. 

Unbuotiieruke,  un-bTUlh'er-liko,\ a.  Not  be- 
Unbkotmerlt,  un-brulb'er-le,  / coming  a 

brother,  or  ill  suiting  the  chjuacter  of  a brother; 
unkind. 

UNBRt'isBU,  nn-broosd',  a.  Not  crushed  or  hurt. 
Unbuckle,  nn-bak1d,  p.  a.  To  loose  from  bockles; 
to  unfasten. 

Unbuild,  un-bfld',  p.  a.  To  raze;  to  destroy. 
Unbuilt,  un-bUc',  o.  and  part  Not  yet  erected; 
destroyed. 

Unrcotbd,  tm-boyd',  a.  Not  buoyed  or  borne  up. 
Unduried,  un-ber'rid,  a.  Not  interred. 
Unbuhnep,  nn-burnd',  1 a.  Not  injured  by  fire; 
Unburnt,  uu-burut',  / not  scorched;  not  baked, 
as  brick. 

UNBURNiNa,tm-bnm1ng,  a.  Notcoosunungbyheat. 

The  mbmming  ftrs  caBed  UghL— 
Undurthen,  un-burithen,)  p.o.  Toridofaload; 
Unburden,  un-bur'dn,  J to  eaaa;  to  throw  off; 
Fharp  Bucktnxhsm  vstwrlAnw  with  hie  tott|ree 
The  envious  1<^  (hat  lies  upon  his  heart— -Ska 
to  disclose  what  Uea  heavy  on  the  mmd. 
Unbcsied,  nn-bU'id,  a.  Not  employed;  idk. 
Unbutton,  un-but'tu,  p.  a.  To  loose  anything 
buttoned. 

Uncaob,  un-ki^e',  p.  a.  To  free  from  a cage. 
Ukcaokd,  nn-lra'jd,  a.  Belcased  from  a ci^  or 
confinement 

Uncalcinrp,  un-karrind,  a.  Free  from  calcination. 
Ukcalculatep,  un-kalini-lay-tid,  a.  Not  sub- 
jected to  calculation. 

Ukcalculatino,  un-kal'kn-lay-tinft  a.  Not  mak- 
ing calculations : improvideut 
UNCALCnLATiNOLY,  un-kalTtu-lay-ting-le,  ad.  In 
an  nnealculating  manner. 

Uncalled,  un-kawld',  a.  Not  summoned  or  io- 
rited.  Uncalled for^  not  required ; not  demanded. 
Ukcalr,  nn-kdm',  p.  a.  To  distal 

What  strmiue  disquiet  haa  waeaMd  your  breast  f — 

Z>rydm. 

Uncaxcelled,  nn-ktn'seld,  a.  Not  erased;  not 
abrogated  or  annulled. 

Uncanbio,  UD-kan'dld,  a.  Not  frank  or  sboare; 
not  fair  or  impartial 

UncakonxCAL,  on-kan-oo'c-kal,  a.  Not  agrej»ble 
to  the  eantms ; not  acknowledged  as  authentic. 
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! lINCAKONICALLY— UNCHANGtU.  UNCHANUINU— UNCIBCUMCISED.  j 

Ukcako5ICAllt,  an-kitn-on'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  mi 
nncaiionical  inanncr. 

Ukcanomicalnesa,  tm-kao-on'e-kal-nes,  «.  The 
Btmte  of  belog  oncanonicAl. 

UNCAXONI2E,  un-k«n'ou-nixe,  v.a.  To  deprive  of 
canonical  authority , to  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a 
canon  or  saint 

Ukcakopibd,  on-kan'op-kl,  a.  Not  covered  by  a 
i canopy. 

1 Ukcap,  nn-kap',  v.  a.  To  remove  a cap  or  cover ; 
to  open. 

UivcAPABT.B,  an*ka'pa*bl,  a.  Incapable — the  word 
now  used. 

UscAPTTVATBD,  on-kap'te-vay-ted,  a.  Not  re- 
garded : not  charmed  ; not  h^ed. 

II5CAJU<ATK,  nn-ktJr'natc,  o.  Not  fleehy. 

Umcabpetsd,  un-kdr'pet-cd,  a.  Not  covered  with 
I a carpet 

I UxCASB,  nn-kase',  r.  a.  To  diaengage  from  a cover- 
' tng ; to  take  off  or  oat. 

1 UXCATKCHIZED,  on-kat'o-kiede,  a.  Untaught 
j UsCACGirr,  nn-kawt',  a.  Not  cangbt  or  taken. 

Umcausbd,  UD-kawsd',  a.  Having  no  precedent 
cause. 

UxcAtmovs,  nn-kaw'ahoat  a.  Ineantiotia — the 
word  now  need. 

UXCKASIXO,  on*aeealng^  «.  Continaal ; not  inter- 
mitting. 

UxcBABiMOLTf  tm-fees'ing-le,  ad,  Withoot  inter- 
mission. 

U?iCEOlD,  un>eeed'ed,a.  Not  granted  or  tranaferred. 

Uncelebeated,  un-eel'e-bray-ted)  a.  Not  cele- 
brated or  solemnised. 

UxcELEBTiAL,  on-se-Wtshal,  a.  Not  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  heaven. 

U><CEX8UBAnLE,  oo-sen'sn-ra-bl,  a.  Not  worthy 
of  oensnre. 

UxcEXSUBED,  nn-aen'surde^  a.  Exempt  from  cen- 
sure. 

UxcEXTBiCAL,  QB-aen'tre-kal,  a.  Not  central ; out 
of  the  centre. 

Uncbremoniogs,  on>aer->o-iDo'De>ua|  a.  Not  at- 
tended with  cemnony. 

UscEBTAix,  uu-ser'Un,  a.  Doubtful;  nnseitled. 

Uncestaibsd,  un-aer'tiod,  a.  Made  uncertaia. — 
Not  used. 

The  diversity  of  ■eaaona  are  Mt  to  mieertaiimd  by  the 
1 son  and  tnoon  alone,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their 

working  therein.— 

Uh'CEBTAiBLT,  un-ser'tin-Io,  ad  Not  confidently; 

1 not  certainly.  # 

1 UxCEBTAiNTT,  un-ser'tin-te,  *.  Dubiousness ; m- 
1 accuracy ; contingency ; anything  unknown. 

UxcEBSAKT,  on-eee'snnt,  a.  A different  ortliography 
of  loccssant — the  modem  word. 

With  uacesMiU  industry  persist.— ifor*. 

Ukcebbaktlt,  un-scs'sant-le,  ad.  Incessantly. — 
Obsolete. 

and  earefhlly  performing  all  thoM  offioea 

to  which  they  are  appoints. — Smith  on  Ohi  A^*. 

U>ciiAiK,  nn-tshB)'n',  r.  o.  To  free  from  chains. 

’ Umhakoeable,  un-tsbaynj'a-blf  a.  Immutable; 

I not  subject  to  variation. 

, CKCHABOF.ABt.ENESB,  un-lshaynj'a-bl-ncs,  s.  Qua- 
lity of  being  unchatigeablo. 

1 Ubcoaxoeablt,  un-tsbayig'a-ble^  ad.  Immutably. 

UxcHANOKD,  un-tshayujd'f  a.  Not  altered ; not 

1 alterable. 

Dismiss  thy  fear, 

And  heaven’s  meAoaysd  decrees  attentive  bear.— 

Itrydtn, 

1' . . - 

UNcnAKGiBG,  un-tahaynjlng,  a.  Suffering  no  al-  ; 
teration. 

UNCnABACTSRiBTic,  on-kar-ak-ter-ia'tik,  a.  Not 
exhibiting  a character. 

Ubciiabob,  nn-tabdrj',  e.  a.  To  retract  an  aceu- 
aation. 

Even  his  mother  shall  vacAoryo  the  praetioei 
And  call  It  aorUlent.— 

Uncharged,  un-tsl<hjd',  pnri.  and  a,  Bctracted ; 

unhiadiNl,  as  an  unchargtd  gun.  ; 

Ubciiaritable,  un-tshdr'e-ta-bl,  a.  Contrary  to  ' 
charity.  j 

UNcnABtTABLKXBSB,  UD-tsluIrie-ta-bl-oea,  $.  Want  i 
of  charity. 

Unciiakitadlt,  un-tshdr'e-ta-ble,  ad.  In  an  an-  < 
charitable  manner 

Ubciiarm,  nn-tshdrm',  v.  a.  To  release  from  some  ' 
secret  power. 

UNCiiARMiNO,  QD-tshdrm'ing,  a.  No  longer  able  to  | 
charm. 

Unchart,  nn-tsha're,  a.  Not  wary ; not  frugal  | 
Unchaste,  un-tsha.ste',  a.  Lewd;  not  pure. 
Unchastket,  un-tshastele,  ad.  LewtUy. 
Ukchastknksb,  un-tshasto'nes,  «.  State  or  quality 
of  being  nnehuste.  « 

Unchabtihaule,  an-tsbaa-ti'za-bl,  o Not  to  be 
chastised  or  punished. 

Unchabtibed,  un-tshas-ti'xd,  o.  Unpunished.  i 

UxcHABTiTT,  un-tshas'te-te,  «.  Lewdnees;  incon- 
tinence. 

Unchecked,  nn-tshekt',  a.  Uorcstrained;  not 
contradicted. 

Unciieekfui.,  un-tsheerTuI,  a.  Sad;  gloomy. 
Uncueerfclnebs,  un-tsbcer'ful-Dca,  «.  Melan- 
choly; gloominess  of  temper. 

Uncueery,  un-tsbeer'e,  a.  Dull;  not  enlivening. 
U.^ciiEWED,  nn-tsbood',  o.  Not  masticated. 

Unch  fLD,  un-tshi1d,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  children ; 
lie  hath  widowed  and  vn^hiltlfd  many  a one, 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.— SAoAr. 
to  render  unworthy  of  the  name  uid  character  of 
a child. 

Ther  do  Justly  nnehiM  thcmaelvea,  that  In  main  elec- 
tionH  (ilspoae  of  thetuattlvco  without  ounaeut  of  tboae  who 
giro  them  being. — Dp.  HaU. 

Unchribtiax,  uu-krist'yan,  a.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Christianity ; nnoemverted  to  Christianily ; 
— V.  a.  to  deprive  of  the  qoalitiee  of  a Christian. 
Unciiribtianizb,  on-krutyan-iae,  r.  o.  To  turn 
from  the  Christian  faith. 

Un'CHRISTIanly,  un-krist'yan-le,  a.  Contrary  to 
Christianity ; — ad,  in  a manner  contrary  to  Chns- 
tianity. 

UxcMRiBTlAXXESB,  nn-krist'yao-oee,  «.  Contra- 
riety to  Christianity. 

Unchurch,  un-tshurtsh',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
character  and  rights  of  a church. 

The  Qroeka,  for  this  eaose,  stand  utterly  wacAMrcAed  by 
tbu  Cbarch  of  Eome.— ^^mUA. 

UNCtJt,  on'se-e,  t.  In  Algebra,  the  name  given  Igr 
old  authors  to  the  oo-eflkicnte  of  the  letters  in  the 
expanskm  of  any  power  of  a binomial. 

Uncial,  un'sha),  a.  (tineiolis,  LaL)  Belonging  to 
letters  of  a round  or  hook-ehap^  form,  need  in 
ancient  writings an  uncial  letter. 

UKCtPOBM,  un'ee-fawrm,  a.  (hhcms,  a book,  and 
yf>rwMi,  a fbnn,  LaL)  Exhibiting  the  figure  of  a 
book,  as — in  Anatomy,  a bone  eff  the  carptia,  and 
certain  ominenoee  of  the  brain. 

Unciboumcibsd,  nn-eerltum-aizde,  o.  Not  havbg 
undergone  the  rite  of  drcumciiion ; not  a Jew. 
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UNCOATED -UNCOMMUNIC\TED. 


; U>ciRCCMCi8io}(,un-ier-kum-U2b‘'onf «.  Omi&uon 
I of  drcumcusioQ. 

; Ui«ciacux8CRiBSi>,  on-«er’knm-ekri1>d,  a.  Un- 
bounded ; anliinitod. 

Uncircuxspbct,  OD-Wbnm-vpokt,  a.  Not  cau- 
tiouj ; not  vipUnt. 

: UNCiBCcrM8TAirriAL,tm’Ser-kum-iUu'sbal,a.  Un- 
i hiiporUiit. — An  improper  word. 

' Vncitil,  tin-«vll,  a.  Not  polite;  rude. 

I Umcivilixatiok,  nn-eiv-il-e-ta'ebun,  e.  Rude 
I state. 

! t'sciviuzKO,  nn-UTll-izde,  a.  Not  reclidmed 
j from  bArbaritj. 

I UKcmLY,  on-siv Vie,  oii.  Not  politely;  uotcom- 
plaisantly. 

I'nclaii,  un-klad',  a.  Not  clothed. 
l*RCi.AlHED,  un-kUymd',  a.  Not  demanded  as 
one's  own. 

I’^<.:LARIFlEn,  nn-klar'e-dde,  a.  Not  pnnRod. 
U.NCLA8P,  un-klasp',  r.  tu  To  o(wu  wbat  is  shut 
I with  dasps. 

' rsCLAMlC,  un-klA^'Dr,  ")  a.  Not  pcrtaluing 
I’SCLASKICAL,  nn-klasV-kal,  / to  the  classics. 
Uncle,  tingld,  ».  (oacfe,  Fr.)  The  brutht^  of  one's 
I father  or  xnotlicr. 

’ Unclkax,  Qn-kk’en',  a.  Foul;  dirty;  ouchaste; 

I sinful ; not  purified  by  ritual  practices, 
i Uncleanlikess,  an-klcen'k-DC8,s.  Want  of  purity 
I or  cleanliness. 

Uncleanly,  nn-klecule,  a.  Foul;  nasty. 
Uncleanness,  mj-kleeu'nea,#.  Lewdncss;  incon- 
tinence ; filtbinesa ; uu ; wickedness ; want  of 
ritual  purity. 

, Uncleansed,  un-kleoxd',  a.  Not  made  clean; 
i filthy. 

I Unclench,  nn-klensb',  r.  a.  To  open  the  closed 
hand. 

Unclew,  nn-klu',  p.  a.  To  unwind;  to  undo. 

If  I ■bould  pay  you  (br't,  as  ’Us  extx>U’d, 

' It  Would  me  quite. — SAnks. 

‘ Unclipped,  un-klipt',  o.  Not  cut;  whole. 

Uncloo,  un-klog',  e.  a.  To  set  fiee  or  discocumber ; 

I to  exonerate. 

I Uncloqoed,  un-klogd',  part.  Set  at  liberty. 

Then  air,  breause  in  empty  space, 

I Flics  aAcr  fire,  aud  claims  the  >oo<jt>d  place. — /Vpdra. 

Uncloistkb,  tm-kloy'stur,  r.  a.  To  sot  at  large. 
Why  did  I not,  wteloifter'd  from  the  wotiih, 

Take  my  next  lodging  In  a tombf— 5AoA«. 

; Unclose,  un-klor«',  r.  a.  To  open. 

: Unclosed,  nn-klo'id,  a.  Not  separated  by  eo- 
1 closures. 

I The  king’s  army  would,  in  those  fmeUmd  parta,  hare 
I done  thorn  little  bsnn.~C’teread<>a. 

^ Unclothe,  un-klothe',  r.  o.  To  strip;  to  denude. 

1 Unclocd,  nn-klowd',  p.  a.  To  clear  from  obecurity. 

I Call  up 

Thy  eeneeSi  and  wadowd  thy  eoTered  spirits. — 

Boom,  ami  Fkt. 

Unclouded,  un-klowd’ed,\  a.  Free  from  clouds; 
Uncloudy,  un-klowd'e,  / not  darkened. 
Uncu>cukdmes8,  un-klowd'ed-nee,  s.  Openne«; 
froedom  from  gloom. 

Unclutch,  un-klutah',  p.  a.  To  open  a thing 
closely  ebuL 

VneUtieX  his  gripping  hand. — D«caji  0/ 
Uncoaoulable,  un-ko-ag'u-la-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
I ! he  concreted  or  coagulated. 

I Uncoaoclateo,  un-ko-ag'u-lay-ted,  o.  Not  con- 
I c reted. 

!’ 


Uncoatkd,  un-ko'ted,  a.  Not  cororetl  with  a coat. 
Uncocked,  on-kokt',  a.  Not  cocked,  as  a gun; 
not  mode  up  into  cocks,  as  bay ; nut  set  uji,  as 
the  brim  of  a bat. 

Ukcopfined,  un-kofod,  a.  Not  put  m a coffin. 

Unkncllidi,  Kaeq^aed^  and  onknoNn.— fiyroa. 
Unooip,  un-koyf',  p.  a.  lo  pull  the  cap  off. 
Uncoiffed,  un<koyfU,  a.  Not  wearing  a coif. 
Uncoil,  uu-koyl',  c.  a.  To  open  from  a ouU  wrapped 
one  part  on  another,  as  a rope. 

Uncoined,  un-koyiKl',  a.  Nut  made  into  coin,  as 
uttcointd  silver. 

Uncollected,  un-kol-Iek'tod,  a.  Not  brought  to- 
gether or  collected;  not  recollected ; not  recovered 
from  coiifusion. 

1 started  fW>m  my  bed, 

And  to  my  soul,  yet  uacUieeia^  said.— Pricr. 

Ukcollectidle,  on-kol-lek'te-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  collected  or  levied,  as  wteoUectibU  taxes. 
Uncolocred,  un-knl'lurd,  a.  Not  stained  or  dyed 
with  any  colour. 

Uncombed,  un-ko'md,  a.  Not  adjusted  by  the 
comb. 

Their  locks  are  beds  of  snakes,  that  wind 

Abcntt  their  shady  brows  in  wanton  ring-*. — Crasiuue.  j 

Uncombatablb,  nn-kum-at'a-blf  i,  loaocesaibW. 
—A  low  vulgar  word. 

Ha  has  a perfect  art  in  being  nnlntelUgible.  and  tm-  i 
eoMeoAiMc  in  ImsUtess. — TatUr.  I 

UNCOMEUKEBa,  un-kumle-nes,  a Want  of  grace ; ^ 
want  of  beauty.  | 

Uncomely,  un-ktm»1e,  a.  Wanting  grace  or  beauty. 
Uncomfortable,  un-kum'furt-a-bl,  a.  Affording 
no  comf«t ; gloomy ; dismal ; miserable ; melan-  | 
choly. 

Uncomfortablenesa,  un-kum'fort-a-bl-nes,  t ' 
Want  of  cheerfulnese  or  comfort:  uneasinesa.  | 
UNCOMFoRTAiiLY,  uu-kuinTurt-a-ble,  ad.  In  an  ; 

uneasy  or  nncoroforlable  state.  j 

Uncommanded,  un-kom-mand'ed,  a Not  required 
by  order,  precept,  or  law.  , 

; Uncommendable,  un-kom-mendVbl,  a inau- 
dible ; uuworthy  of  commendation.  I 

Un<A>mmeni)ED,  uo-kom-mend'ed,  0.  Not  praised 
or  commended. 

Uncommercial,  un-kom-nter^shal,  a.  Not  engaged 
in  commerce;  not  bDaoess-Uke. 
Uncommercially,  nn-koiD-mer'shal-le,  ad.  Not  ] 
according  to  oommerdal  usage. 

Uncommiserated,  un-kom-niiz'er-ay-ted,  o.  Not 
pitied.  I 

Uncommissioned,  un-kom-mish'und,  o.  Nothav-  I 
ing  or  bolding  a commiaaion,  as  an  uncommissumed 
officer.  I 

Uncommitted,  un-kom-mit'ted,  o.  Not  committed;  ' 
not  referred  to  a committee ; not  pledged  by  any- 
thing said  or  done. 

Uncommon,  un-kom'mun,  a Not  frequent,  rare,  j 
In  Music,  uncommon  chord,  another  term  for  the  j 
chord  of  the  sixth ; not  so  called,  howev  er,  because  ; 
it  is  unusual  or  improper,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  . 
the  common  chord,  in  which  the  lowest  note  is  the  [ 
root  or  fundamental  bass.  I 

Uncommonly,  un-koro'mun-le,od  Not  frequently ; ' 
rarely. 

UNCOMMONNE88,un-kom'mun-nea,s.  Infrequency;  | 
rareness.  I 

Uncommunicated,  un-kom-mu'ne-kay-ted,  a.  Not  I 
disclosed  or  made  known  to  others.  : 
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UNCOMMUNICATIVE— UNCONCLUSIVE.  UNCONCLUDINGNESS— UNCONSCIOUS.  | 

I'XCOMMUVICATITB,  OD-kom-mti'oe-lMj-UTy  a. 

CloM-u)iD<lcd. 

{ UvcoMrACT,  nn>kocn>pAkt',  \ a.  Not  clooe 

1 Ukcompactbd,  Qii'koni’pakt'ed,/  textnro;  loose. 
. Ukcompanxed,  iin'kum'pft-md,  o.  UariDg  no  com* 
1 panionA. 

1 Hence  she  fled,  mtcemipcatyt3r^vmw*\x%'tiii— Fairfax, 

Uncompassionatb,  un-kom-pash'an>ate)  a.  Hav* 
ing  no  pity. 

UKCOMi*A88iOJ<ED,Qn-kom>paah'and,  a.  Unpitied. 

Uncompellable,  un-kom-pena>bl,  o.  Nut  to  be 
forced. 

Uncompelled,  on-kom-pdd',  a.  Free  from  com- 
pulsion. 

Umcompemsatid,  nn-kom-pen-aay'ted,  a Not 
revranlcd. 

1 Uncomplaimso,  tm-kom-playn'ing,  o Not  mur- 
muring. 

UNCOMPLAI8ANT,  on-kom-pla'aant,  A.  Not  obliging. 
1 Uncomplaisamtlt,  nn  kom-pla'sant-le,  ad.  Un- 
drilly ; discourteously. 

Ukcompletb,  nn-kom-plete\  ) a.  Incompleto— 

Uncompleted,  nn-kom-ple'ted,)  the  wo^  now 
used. 

Uncomplying,  un'kom-pU'uig,  a.  Not  yielding ; 
tiot  obsequious. 

Uncompoundbd,  un-kom-pownd'ed,  a.  Simple; 
not  mixod ; not  intricate. 

UNCOMPOlTNDEDNEas,  uo-kom-pownd'ed-nea,  «. 
Freedom  from  mixture  ; pureness ; aiinplicity. 
Peace  and  stmplldty,  cleanness,  of 

spirit.^ — Bammomd. 

Uncompbehbnsitb,  un-kom-pre-henslT,  a.  Un- 
able to  comprehend. 

UNCoMPRESfiED,  tm-kom-p^e8t^  a.  Free  from 
oomprcssion. 

Umcompbomisinq,  nn-kom-pro  mi'stng,  a.  Not 
agreeing  to  terms ; not  complying. 

; Unconceivable,  un-koo-seve's  bl,  a.  Not  com- 
I prebensible ; not  to  be  noderstood ; incoooeivsble 
{ — the  word  now  used. 

Unconcbivablenees,  un-kon-seWbl-nes,  t.  In- 
1 comprshenribUity. 

1 Umcomceived,  un-kon-se'vd,  a.  Not  imaj^ned. 

1 Unconcebn,  un-koQ>sem',  s.  Want  of  interest ; 
freedom  from  anxiety. 

Uncokcebned,  nn-kon-eend',  a.  Raring  no  in- 
terest ; not  anxious ; not  affectod. 

1 Unconcbensdlt,  an-kon-sem'ed>ls,  ad.  Without 
1 interest,  affection,  or  anxiety. 

Uncokcbrnednbss,  on*kou  sem'ed-nea,  $.  Free- 
dom from  anxiety  or  perturbation. 

Unconcbrning,  un-kun>8emlng,  a.  Not  interest- 
ing ; not  affecting ; not  belonging  to  one. 

1 8o  many  \tnamctrmiag  pans  of  knowledgs.— .dddiMhs. 

Unconcbekment,  mi-kon-sem'ment,  ».  The  state 
1 of  having  no  share.— Not  in  use. 

1 Being  privileged  by  a happy  un«tmtfrnm«nt  in  tbose 

legal  moraeia,  you  may  take  a tweeter  relifth  of  yonr  own 
. inuocenco.— SiwtA. 

1 Unconciliatbo,  on-kon-nl'e-ay-ted,  a.  Not  re- 
conciled. 

I Unconciliatiko,  tm-kon-sire-ay  ting,  a.  Nut 
1 adapted  or  disposed  to  gain  favour,  or  to  gain  re- 
conciliation. 

Unconcludabls,  on-kon-kld'da-bl,  a.  Not  de- 
tecrainablsi. 

Unconcludent,  tm-kon-kld'dsot,  a.  Incondu- 
1 Uncokcledino,  un-kon-k!(2'den,  V rive  ; not 
1 Unconclubivb,  uD-koD  kliisiv,  ) decisive. 

U.VCONCLL'DINONHSS,  un-kon-klii'diog-nes,  s.  Qua- 
lity of  being  uncouclurive. 

Unconcocted,  un*kon-kok 'ted, rr.  Not  digested; 
not  matured. 

Uncondbmnkd,  un*kon-demd',  a.  Not  judged  as 
guilty ; not  pronounced  or  sentenced  to  punish- 
ment. 

Ukcondensablb,  un-kon-denWbl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  condensed. 

U NCON  D r.  N s A BL  KN  E89,  un  • koo-deu'sa-bl-nes,  a. 
State  of  being  incoiidensaMo, 

Unconditional,  un-koti-dirii'un-al,  a.  Absolute; 
not  limited  by  any  terms. 

Uncokdccing,  nn-koD-  duselng,  a.  Not  leading  to. 

Unconducted,  un-kon-duk'ted,  o.  Not  led;  not 
guided. 

Unconfessed,  un-kon-fest^  o.  Not  acknowlodge<l« 

Unconfinable,  un-koti-fi'na-bl,  a.  Unbound^. 

Unconpinbd,  un-koii-fi'nd,  a.  Not  limited. 

Unconfinedly,  un-koQ-fiue'ed-le,  ud.  Without 
limitation. 

Unconfirmed,  on-kon-fermd',  a.  Not  strength- 
ened by  additional  testimony  ; not  oouBrmed  ac- 
cording to  the  church  ritual. 

Unconform,  uQ-koo-fawrm',  a.  Not  analogs. — 
Not  in  use. 

Not  wKoi^orm  to  other  shining  globss.^Jfi7{o«. 

Unconfobmablb,  un-kon-fawrmVbl,  a.  Not 
consistent;  not  agreeable.  In  Geology,  not  lying 
in  a parallel  position,  as  stmts. 

Unconfobmably,  nn-kon-tswnn'a-ble,  ad.  In  an  ; 
nnconformable  manner. 

Unconformity,  un-koo-lkwrm'e-te,  $.  Incongru- 
ity ; want  of  consistency. 

Unconfl'SBD,  un-kon-fu'sd,  a.  Distinct;  free 
from  confusion  or  disorder. 

Unconfcsbdly,  un-kon-fti'sed-Ie,  ad.  Without 
oonforion  or  disorder. 

Unconfutable,  nn-kon-fu'ts-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
refuted;  irrefragable. 

Unconobalablb,  nn-kon-jeera-bl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  congealed. 

Uncongenial,  on-kon  je^ne-a),  n.  Not  partaking 
of  the  same  nature  or  disposition. 

Umconjuoal,  un-kou'jn-^  a.  Not  bedUing  a 
wife  or  husband  as  surb. 

Unconjdmctitb,  nn-kon-jungk'tlv,  a.  That  omuot 
be  joined. — Utile  nsed. 

Unconnected,  nn-kon-nek'ted,  a.  Not  united; 
loose ; vagne ; incoherent ; desultory. 

Unconnivino,  un-kon-ni'ving,  a.  Not  overlooking 
or  winking  at. 

That  hideous  place  not  so  oonfined 
By  rigour  uneoHnknnf. ’^Milton. 

Unconquebable,  un-koDgk'ur-a-bl,  a.  lovtndble; 
not  to  be  snbdued. 

Unoonqcbrably,  un-kongk'ur-a-ble,  ad.  Invin- 
cibly ; insuperably. 

Uncomql'Brbd,  on  kon^'urd,  a.  Not  vanquished 
or  BuUued. 

Unconscikntious,  nn-kon-she-en'shns,  a.  Not 
restrained  or  regnlated  by  conscience. 

Unconscionable,  un-kon'shun-a-bl,  a.  Unrea- 
sonable ; forming  unreasonable  expeetarions.  i 

Unconscionablenrss,  nn-kon'shnn-a  bl-nes,  i.  j 
Unreaaonableness  of  hope  or  claim. 

Umconscionablt,  un-lmn'shun-a-ble,  ad.  In  a 
manner  that  reason  and  conscience  do  not  justify. 

Ukconscioi‘0,  un-kon'sbns,  a.  Having  no  mental 
perception ; not  knowing. 

mo 
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UNCONSCIOUSLY— UNCONVEHS  ANT. 

U>coN»ciou»LT,  an-kou'sJioa-le,  ad.  Without  ' 
percrption ; without  knowledge, 

UxcoMscioL'RNE»8,  ttn-kou'fthus-M*,  *.  Want  of 
raeiital  perception  *,  want  of  knowledge. 

UxcoiCBKCRATB>  tin*kon'»-krata,  ».  a.  To  render 
not  sacred. — Not  used. 

UxcoNftitCRATED,  un-konV-krate-cd,  a.  Not  set 
apart  fur  a sacred  a*>e  by  ndigioua  cereraonica ; not 
dedicated  or  devoted  to  reli;:H*ua  uses. 

(Jxc<iNBECRATBDNKaa,  un  kon-se-kra'ted-nea,  a. 
The  htate  of  not  being  consecrated  or  dcilioated  to 
religious  uses. 

Uxi  oNHKNTRD,  un-konHient1d,  a.  Not  yielded, 

Umconsentino,  nn-kon-sent'ing,  a.  Not  peldiog. 

Nor  iuiao*ia«Mrte^,  hear  bln  friend's  rrqoeat. 

UivcoifsiDEBED,  tm*kon-sid'ard,  a.  Not  attended 
to : not  taken  into  consideration. 

UncoNsoNAirr,  an-kon'ao*nant,  a.  Ineongnioos ; 
uuht. 

Ukconspirinonebs,  an-kon-spi'ring-oea,  a.  Ab- 
sence of  plot  or  conspiracy. 

Uxcoir8TAXT,un-kon'staut,a.  Fickle;  changeable; 
not  steady. 

UjfCON8TiTirTioNAl>,iin-kon-«te-tu'shnn-aI,o.  Con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

OHCONariTLTioXALiTY.un-kon-ate  tu-shun-al'e-te, 
a.  State  of  being  nnconstitutionaL 

UKCOKaxiTL’TioNALLYt  on-kon-sto-t^i'shun-id-le, 
ad.  In  a mauner  contrary  to  the  principles  of  tlie 
onstitutioo. 

Umcohstrairso,  tm-koD-»lrmynd',  a.  Free  from 
compulsion. 

UKOOMftTaAi]fRDLY,un-koo-strmyn'ed-Ie,a<f.  With- 
out force. 

Urcor 8TB ADIT,  on-koo-straynt',  s.  Freedom  from 
otmstraint. 

I Umcorbultino,  tzn-kon-suU'ing,  a.  (MCoaati&tM, 

' Lat,)  Heady;  rash;  improvident;  impnidcut. 

I Unconsumeo,  un-koD  su'md,  a.  N<^  wasted. 

I VxcoHsuMHATE,  un-kon-sum'mate,  a.  Not  con- 
! smnmated. 

' UxcoxTKMNBD,  on-kon-temd',  a.  Not  dospiited. 

! Uncoxtehded,  un-kon-tend'ed,  «.  Not  contested. 

UNOONTBXDiKO,nn-kon-tcnd'ing,o.  Not ooutesting. 
j Ubcortbxtbo,  un-koQ-tent'ed,  a.  Not  satiaded. 

I — Not  in  uae. 

UNCOXTENTEUMB88,  on-kon-teut'ed-nes,  i.  Want 
of  power  to  satisiy. 

1 U>coRTit8TABLB,  nn-kon-tesi'a-hL  a.  Indis- 
putable. 

UvcoRTEBTBD,  ttn-kon-teat'ed,  a.  Not  disputed; 

I evident. 

1 Uncoxtradictbd,  tm-kon-ferm-dik't«d,  a.  Not 
denied. 

, UNCOimuTB,  tm-koo'trite,  & Not  reli^usly  peu- 
I tenL 

I Urooxtritmd,  on-koii-tTi'Td,  a.  Not  formed  by 
I design. 

j UKCORTliol.iaBLB,Qii-kon-troU'U-bl,a.  RmUtless. 

I Urcoktkolladlt,  un-kon-lrole'U-ble,  ad.  Re- 
sist lessly. 

UxcoirruoLLBD,  un-kon-trold,  a,  Unoppoaed. 

UMCONTROLLEpLr,  Tui'koa-troleled-le,  ait  With- 
out control. 

UxcoRTROVRBTBD,  un-koo-tTO-vert'ed,  a.  Not 
disputed ; not  liable  to  debate. 

I>  Urconveksadle,  un-k«m-vers'a-bl,  a.  Notsodal; 

I not  suitable  to  conversation, 
j Ukcorvrrbant, nn-kon-ver'sunt, a.  Notfarailiar; 

I not  acquainted  with. 
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UNCONVERTED— UNOKOSafcD. 

Urcorverted,  un-kon-vert'ed,  a.  Not  pcraiiadri 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  not  religious. 

Urconvertible,  un-kon-vert'o-bl,  o.  That  can- 
not be  changed. 

Urcorvirced,  un-kon-viti8t',  a.  Not  pmoaded. 

Uncord,  un-kawrd',  r.  a.  To  loose  a thing  bound 
with  cords. 

Uncork,  un-kawrV,  e.o.  To  draw  a cork. 

Uncorpllert,  un-kawr'po-lent,  o.  Not  bulky. 

Urgorrected,  uu  k(w-r^'ted,  a.  Not  amended: 
inaccurate. 

UscoHRiGiBLE,  on-koT-ry'c-bl,  o.  Inoorrigiblo— 
the  word  now  OMd. 

Urgorrupt,  un-kor-nipt',  a.  Honest ; upright. 

Urcorrupted,  un-kor-nip'tid,  a.  Not  vitiated. 

Urcorruptihle,  UD-kor-rupt'e-bl,  a.  luoomip- 
tible— the  word  now  used. 

Ur'corrl’PTLY,  un-kor-ruptle,  ad.  With  int^rity; 
honestly. 

Uncorruptre88,  un-kor-rupt'ues,  $,  Integrity; 
uprightness. 

Ur'cour'SEllaule,  nn-kown'scl-la-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  adiiaed. 

Uncourtable,  nn-kownt'a-bl,  a.  Innumerable. 

URCOt:NTEBACTED,  un-kown-ter-sk'tid,  a.  Not 
eiTectaally  op}Kised. 

Ukcourterfbit,  un-kown'tur-fit,  a.  Genuine ; 
not  spurious. 

Urcoi'PLE,  un-knp1,  p.  a.  To  loose  dogs  from  thw 
couples;  tounlooee;  to  disjoin. 

Urcourtbous,  un-korte'yua,  a.  Und>41. 

URCoiTRTKorsLY,  un-kortc'yus-le,  ad,  Unpolilely. 

I URCouRTEOGSREea,  on-korte'yus-nes,  t.  Indvility. 

Urcourtlimbss,  un-korte1«-nes,  s.  Inelegance  of 
manners. 

Urcocrtlt,  nn-k(Rt«1e,  o.  Inelegance  of  man- 
ners ; not  re6ned ; not  beconung  a court. 

Ukcouth,  un-kftfA',  a,  (iMcttfA,  Sax.)  Odd;  strange; 
unusual. 

Urcouthly,  an-k^Ale,  ad.  Oddly;  strangely. 

Urcouthnebs,  an-kutA'neSf  s.  Oddnoss;  strangu-  ’ 
ncas. 

Urcoyer,  nn-kuv'ur,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  clothes; 
to  atrip ; to  nnroof ; to  take  off  the  hat  or  cap ; 
to  atrip  off  a veil,  or  anything  which  cooceals;  to 
lay  open  ; to  diaclose  to  view. 

Urcrbate,  un-kre-ate',  e.  a.  To  annihUite;  to 
deprive  of  exiatenoe. 

Who  created  thee,  lamenting  learn,  l' 

W’bo  can  iMcr«cU«  thee  thou  slialt  know.~-lfiUoa.  i 

Uncreated,  un-kre-a'ted,  a.  Not  yet  created ; 

MiserY.  tmertoted  till  the  time  of  thy  rebellion.— 
MiUem. 

not  prodnoed  by  creation.  ! 

Uncreoiblk,  an-kr«d'e-bl,  o.  Not  to  be  believed ; i 
incredible — the  word  now  used.  ] 

URCKEDiTAnLE,  un-kred^it-s-bl,  a.  Not  in  good 
credit  and  reputation.  ^ 

Urckeditablerebs,  an-kred'it-a-M-nea,  s.  Want 
of  reputation  ; the  quality  of  being  disreputable. 

Urcrkdited,  un-kredlt  od,  a.  Not  believed. 

Urcritical,  un-krit'e-kal,  a.  Not  according  to 
the  just  rulee  of  criticism. 

Urcropped,  on-kropt',  a.  Not  reaped;  not  ga- 
thered. 

Thy  abundanee  wants 

Partakers,  and  — rnyparf  falls  to  the  ground.— ifflian. 

Urcbobsbd,  un-krost',  a.  Uncanoelled. 

Siicb  irain  the  cap  of  bfm  that  maketi  them  line, 

Yet  keeps  bta  books  umcrourd, — 
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DHCBOWDED— CNDAMPED. 


UNDAUNTABLE— UNDKEDED. 


UircBOWDSD,  ini>ltrowd^ed,  a,  Not  stnuteoed  for 
waotof  roMD. 

Ab  •mphltboaiiBu 

Tlut  on  Iti  pobUe  obows  tapoopM  Borne, 

Aitd  beU,  tutiooi  In  lie  womb.— AAfKaen. 

Uncbowh,  nn*krowii',  9.  a.  To  dethrone;  to  de> 
prive  of  aorereigntj. 

U5CBTaTAUJint,\  un-kris1n>Iioe,  a.  Not  con- 
UNCBYSTALtHS,  j cisting  of  Of  rcoembliog  crjataL 
Uncbt8TALLIZablx,>  nn-km-UTi'U’bl,  a.  Not 
L NCBT8TALIZABLB,  ^ soaceptlble  of  crjBtalizatton. 
Uhcbt8Taixizbd,(  im-knB-tn-U'sd,  a.  Not  00- 
UHcBTBTALizfcn,  f ctirring  in  cryetnls.  • 
Unctioh,  uDgk  shim,  a (ondibn,  FV.  unetio^  from 
I Moltit,  Lot.)  Tbe  act  of  anointing,  ea 
credlywinedicallj';  anything  softening  or  lenitive, 
that  which  excites  piety  and  devodon ; riehness  of 
g^'ous  aflcctious ; divine  or  sanctifying  grace  • 
oiotment — (not  nsoal  in  this  sense.) 

The  Unw  blmeelf  the  saeted  ttaefum  made, 

At  king  by  otHee,  and  as  priest  by  tnit.—DryAm, 
Extreme  tMctitm,  the  rfte  of  anointing  in  tbe  last 
boors  of  Ufa,  as  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  commonitj. 
(JncTOOSirr,  nn^-tn-oe'e-te,  s.  OilineaB;  fat- 
sees  ; tbe  qoaH^  of  being  greasy. 

Ukctoods,  nngk'ta-aa,  0.  Fat ; oOy ; gina^. 
Umcdllbd,  on*knld',  a.  Not  gathered : not  eeps- 
nted  and  selected. 

Ubculpablb,  on-knlp'a-bl,  a.  Not  blainable. 
Ukcdltitatablb,  on  •kol'to-var-te-hl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  or  brought  onder  tiU- 
age : not  capable  of  being  instmeted. 
Ubcultitated,  tm.kul'te-vay-ted,  a.  Not  im- 
proved  hj  agrienltore ; not  metmeted ; not  dvi- 
lixed  i rttde ; roo^  in  mannen. 
UNcutTtTATBDBBas,  Bn-knl'te-vay-ted-nes,  $.  An 
oncnltivated  state. 

Ubcuicbkbbd,  nn-komlniTd,  a.  Not  bordensd; 
not  embarrassed. 

lAffd  of  yoosel^  emewmiend  with  a wife.— Drpiin. 
UiiccBABLB,  QQ-km'ra-bl,  a.  Incurable— the  word 
generally  need. 

Ubcubbablb,  tm-kor'ba  bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
curbed  or  cbeoked. — Not  in  use. 

Ukcubbbd,  nn-knrbd^  a.  Lioenttooe;  onrestrainedL 
UncuBii,  nn-korl',  ».  o.  To  loose  from  rini^sts 
r.  n.  to  faU  from  a curled  state,  or  rin^ts. 
Ukcphlbp,  nn-kurld',  a.  Not  formed  uto  ringlets 
or  curia. 

UjfCUBRBBT,  on-ku^not,  a.  Not  pfv*"g  In  com- 
mon payment. 

.Twwole^  like  a piece  of  afKKiTeai  gold,  lenocmeked 
within  tbe  rlng.r-5baAr. 

Umoubsb,  Qo-kon',  r.  a.  To  free  from  execration. 
Unemrm  their  souls;  their  peace  is  msde 
With  bead,  and  not  with  hAnds.-.^AQAs. 

UKCI7B8BD,\  , ,, 

UKCtJBgT,  Not  execrated. 

Urcustomabt,  on-Wto-ma-re,  a.  Not  osoaL 
UvoCBTDKBO,  on-ktts’tamd,  a.  Not  subject  to 
doty  or  oostoms ; that  has  not  paid  doty,  or  been 
chtfged  vrith  costoma. 

Ukcct,  on-kut',  a.  Not  cot 
Undajs,  on-dam',  t.  a.  To  free  from  a dam,  moond, 
or  other  obetmetion. 

Tbe  wary  ptooghman  on  the  moastala's  brow 
Undmmt  his  watery  stoiwa.— />rydM. 

Umpamaobd,  on-dam'^e,  a.  Not  hort  or  inJoreiL 
UirDAicpBD,  oD-dampt',  a.  Not  depreased  in  spirit ; 
not  deject^  1 

Cfedaiap'd  by  doBht,aodatt]itadhy  despair.— Fiwm.  I 
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UHOAPirrABLB,  on  dawnt'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
daonted  or  depreseed. 

A pattern  of  undaemtabU  belief.— Ap.  HaO. 
UrdauKTEDlt,  on-dawnt'ed-le,  ad.  Boldly;  in- 
trqndly ; witboot  fear. 

on-davmt'ed-nes,  s.  Boldnest; 
bravery;  intreindity. 

UnPAWamo,  on-dawolng,  a.  Not  yet  grown  lunu- 
nous. 

Thou  bold*  it  tbe  ran 

A priaoaer  In  the  yot  tntdaminy  tmt—Cbicper. 
URPAB2X.BP,  on-das'  aid,  a.  Not  dimmed  or  oonfiised 
by  splendoor. 

Urpbap,  on-def',  v.  a.  To  free  from  deafness. 

My  death’s  sad  tale  may  yet  amdee/  Ms  ear.— Shahs. 
Ukpbbassp,  OD-de*baysd',  a.  Not  adulterated ; 
pure. 

Ubpbcaoor,  tm-dek'a-gon,  s.  (nmdecrm,  eleven,  Lat 
and  porno,  an  angle.  Or.)  In  Geometry,  a plane 
flgore  of  eleven  equal  sidM  or  angles. 
Ubpboatkp,  on-de-kayd'y  a.  Not  unpaired  in 
fiMbnasa,  etreogtb,  or  vigoor;  not  impaired  in 
health  age  or  accident. 

Urpbcatino,  on-de-ka'ing,  a.  Not  soAring  dimi- 
notioo  or  decleocion. 

UuPBCBiyABLB  un-de-se'va-bl,  o.  Not  subject  to 
deception. 

URPfiCBiVB,  tm-de-eeev',  r.  a.  To  set  free  from  the 
infloeooe  of  faOaey  or  error. 

Urdbcbitbp,  nn-de-se'vd,  a.  Not  cheated;  not 
tmpoeed  op<m. 

Ukpbcbnct,  on-de'aen-ee,  s.  Unbeoomingness ; 

indeoeo^— tbe  word  now  nsed. 

Ukpbcbrt,  on-de'sent,  a.  Not  becoming;  indecent 
— tbe  word  DOW  need. 

Unpbcbrtlt,  on-de'seot-le,  ad.  Indecently— tbo 
word  now  osed. 

UHDBCBPnvB,  un-de-sep'tiw,  a.  Not  tending  to 
deceive. 

Umdtcipablb,  on-de-m'da-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
decided  or  determined. 

Ukpbcidbo,  QQ-de-si'ded,  a.  Not  fixed  in  purpose. 
Urpscimabt,  on-dee'e-ma're,  a.  (wtdecim,  eleven, 
lAt)  Occurring  every  eleventh  year. 
Urpbciphbbablb,  nn-de-sife'er-a-bl,  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  read  or  deciphered. 

Uhpbciute,  on-de-d'siv,  o.  Not  cooolosive. 
Uhpbck,  on-dek',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  omsnneDta. 

To  amdect  the  pompous  body  of  a king.— fAahi. 
UivPBCKXP,  nn-dekt , a.  Not  adorned ; not  em* 
bellisbed. 

Eve  waa  mdtdbd  savo  with  herself.— Milaw. 
UlfPBCLARBP,  on-de>klayrd',  a.  Not  avowed. 
Urpeclir ABLX,  on-do-kli'Da-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  declined ; not  to  be  avoided. 

Uhpbclirkp,  on-de-kli'iid,  a.  Not  deviating ; not 
tor^  from  the  right  way.  In  Grammar,  not 
varied  in  termination. 

Ukpbcoxpobablb,  tin-do-kom-po'ta-bl,  o.  Not 
admitting  of  decompodtion. 

Undbcomposep,  on-de  kom-po'ad,  a.  Not  sepa- 
rated into  iU  ooQftitnent  parts. 

Ukpecobatep,  un-dek'o-ray-ted,  a.  Not  adorned; 
not  embellished. 

Urdbdicatbp,  un-ded'e-kay-ted,  a.  Not  inscribed 
to  a patron,  aa  a book ; not  consecrated. 
Urpbeped,  un-deed'ed,  a.  Not  signalized  by  any 
great  action. — Not  in  use. 

My  sword,  with  s»  unbattered 
I sheath  again  mkeded.— Shake. 
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1 UNDEFACEABLE— USDEB.  UNDER. 

UvdefaceaolBt  on-de  fjMe'a-bl,  a.  That  caonot 
be  deprived  of  its  form^  or  duBf^pred. 

UiCDEFACED,  un-de-ftaU',  a.  Not  diafignred  or  de- 
prived of  iU  true  or  original  fornu 
USDEFKASIBLK,  un-de-fe'ze*bl,  o.  Indefeasible— 
the  word  now  generellj  used. 

U^'DF:FENDED,  ou-de-fend'ed,  a.  Exposed  to  aa* 
aault : not  protected ; not  sindicated. 

Ubdefied,  un-de-fide',  a.  Not  sut  at  defiance; 
not  challenged. 

Undefiled,  un*de-fi1d,  a.  Not  polluted;  not 
vitiated ; not  corrupted. 

Virtue  weareih  (he  croe-n  for  ever,  haring  gotten  the 
victory,  etrivliig  for  reward*. — B'od.  tr.  8. 

Undkfiwablb,  un*de  fi'na-bh  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  descritx^  or  limited ; that  caonot  be  described 
by  interpretation  or  definition. 

1 Undefinadlenesa,  on-de-fi'na-bl-nea,  «.  .The 
1 qnality  or  state  of  being  (indefinable. 

1 Ukdefiked,  nn-de-fi'nd,  a.  Not  deecribed  by  ex- 
1 plaoatioD  or  definition. 

^ Ukdeflowebed,  un-de-flowrd',  a.  Not  vitiated. 

1 That  ufuir/t'iwfrtd  and  uobletnlahed  aUnpHcity  of  Che 
1 go*peL— Jfi/fc-a. 

Undeformed,  un-de-fawmid',  a.  Not  disfigured. 
Undefrauded,  un-de-frawd'ed,  o.  Nut  wronged 
' by  fraud. 

' Undkfraysd,  un-de-firajd'y  a.  Not  paid. 

' Undbift,  uD-^'e-fi,  r.  o.  To  reduce  from  a state 
of  godabip. 

Undelatbd,  an*de-layd',  a.  Not  retanled. 
UndeleoaTBU,  UD-delVgav-ted,  a.  Not  deputed. 

1 Undelibebateo,  un-de-Uuer*ay-ted,a.  Not  care- 
fully considered. 

Undeliouted,  un-de-li'ted,  a.  Not  pleased. 

I Th«  fiend 

^ Baw  umUJifhtid  all  delight.— An/f-w. 

UndsUoutful,  on-de-lite'fdl,  a.  Not  giving 
pleasure. 

Undemolibhbd,  un-de-moriabd,  a.  Not  pulled 
down ; not  destroyed. 

Umdemonsteadlb,  nn'de-mon'atra-bl,  a.  Not 
capable  of  further  evidence ; not  capable  of  farther 
demonstration. 

[ Undemonstradlt,  un-de-mon'atra-ble,  o<f,  With- 
! out  proving  by  demonstratioo. 

1 Undbmonbtrateo,  tin-de-mon'stra-ted,  a.  Not 
1 proved  by  demonstration. 

Undeniable,  un-de-ni'a-bl,  o.  Not  to  be  g'dnaidd. 

1 C.Nnr.NiABLT,  un-de-ni'a-ble,  ad.  So  plainly  aa  to 
admit  of  no  contradiction. 

1 Urdependino,  UD-de-pendlng,  a.  Independent. 
— Not  used. 

They claim  an  absolute  and  tmiiepatduig  JurUdl^ 

tion. — MilUra. 

Un  DEPLORED,  nn-de*p1o'rd,  o.  Not  lamcutcd. 

{ Undkposiblb,  un-de-poio'e-bl,  a.  That  caiiuot  bo 
deposed  from  office. 

U.NDEi’UATED,  un-do-pra'vd,  a.  Not  ajmipled  or 
' vitiated. 

Undepreciated,  un-dc-pre'she-aj-tod,  a.  Not 
lowered  in  value. 

Undei'Rived,  un-de*priVd,  a.  Not  divested  of 
authority ; not  lowci^  in  value. 

Under,  un'dur,  ad.  and  prrp.  (Saxon ; onder, 
Dutch.)  Beneath;  bdnw;  in  a state  of  privilege 
or  aubjoction  to;  iu  a le.sa  degree  lh.vu  ; for  less 
than;  losa  than;  under  the  pretence  of;  in  the 
hUte  of  being  loadi^d  or  burdened,  as,  to  travel 
under  a heavy  load;  iu  a atnte  of  oppresaiou  or 
’ WW 

subjection  to ; the  atate  in  which  a peraon  ia  con- 
sidered aa  having  or  bearing  anything  laid  upon 
him  ; in  a atate  of  liability  or  obligation  ; in  the  ' 
Btate  of  bearing  or  being  known  by ; in  the  atate 
or  dispensation  of;  under  the  time  of;  not  having  | 
reached  or  arrived  to;  represented  by;  In  the  state  | 
of  protection  or  defence,  aa  bearing  a p.'ultcular  ^ 
character;  being  contained  or  comprehended  in;  ' 
attested  by ; signed  by ; in  a state  of  being  treated 
or  discussed ; in  suborllnation  to ; in  subjection  and 
bondage  to. 

They  are  all  under  sin.— Be*.  111.  9. 

Under  a iignnture^  bearing  as  a name  or  title. 
Under  troy,  among  seamen,  moving;  in  a con- 
dition to  make  progress.  To  keep  iwirfcr,  to  hold 
in  lubjectiun  o.  beneath  ; low  in  positiou;  low 
in  degree;  aubordinate,  as  iu  the  following  com- 
pounds—under-agent,  under-chamberlain,  under-  : 
clerk,  under-farmer,  under-graduate.  Vnder-ae-  j 
fsoa,  subordinate  action.  CW<r-6rnr,  to  Buffer; 
to  endure;  to  line;  to  guard,  t uder-bearer,  at 
funerals,  one  who  sustains  the  cor|»9e.  Under-hid^ 
to  bid  or  offer  leas  than  another,  as  at  an  auction. 
Underdiomt^  unsupported.  Vnder-bovght,  bought 
at  a leas  price  than  its  re.nl  value.  Under-bred,  ' 
of  inferior  breeding.  t’nt/er-6ri/sA,  amall  trees  or  , 
abruba  in  a wood  or  forest.  Vndtr-buy,  to  buy  at  I 
lees  (hiin  a thing  ia  worth.  Under-croft^  a vault 
under  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a church ; also,  a 
vault  or  secret  walk  under  ground-  Underwear- 
rent,  a current  below  the  lurface  of  the  water. 
Under^ditch,  to  form  a deep  ditch  or  trench  to 
drain  land.  Utuier-do,  to  act  below  one’s  abilities  • 
to  do  leas  than  ia  requisite.  Under  faction,  a sub-  | 
ordinate  faction.  Under  fellow,  a mean,  aorry  , 
wretch.  Under-JilUng,  the  lower  part  of  a build- 
ing. Under-foot,  low  ; base  ; abject ; beneath. 
Under-gird  to  bend  below;  to  gird  at  tire  bottom. 
Under-grovtk,  that  which  grows  under  tr^  aa 
abniha.  Under-keto,  to  hew  a piece  of  timber, 
which  should  be  square,  in  such  a manuer  that  it 
appears  to  contain  a greater  number  of  cubic  feet 
than  it  really  does.  f^n<fcr-/ie,  to  lie  beiieath- 
Under-lme,  to  mark  with  a lino  below  the  words, 
to  influence  secretly.  Under-lock,  a lock  of  wool 
hanging  under  the  belly  of  a sheep.  Uuder-meal, 
a repast  before  dinner.  Under-part,  a subordinate 
part.  Under-petticoat,  a petticoat  worn  under 
another,  or  next  to  the  ^ift.  Vnder-pUd,  a aenes 
of  eventa  in  a play,  proceeding  collaterally  with  the 
story,  and  aubeervient  to  it ; a clandestine  scheme. 
Vnder-praiee,  to  pralao  below  merit.  Under-pner, 
to  value  at  less  than  the  real  worth.  Under-prop, 
to  support;  to  uphold.  Under-jfroporiioned,  hav- 
ing too  little  proportiou.  Vnder-propf>ed,  sup- 
ported; upheld;  having  props  umlcmeatli.  Tn- 
der-run,  to  pass  under  a boat.  To  under-run  a 
tackle,  to  separate  its  parts  and  put  them  in  order. 
Vnder  $aturatcd,  not  fully  saturated.  Vnder- 
$coi'e,  to  draw  a mark  under.  Undersell,  to  sell 
artidea  at  a lower  price  than  another.  Under- 
ikmb,  a low  shrub,  penuanent  and  woody  at  the 
base,  but  the  branches  decaying  annually.  Un- 
dersign, to  write  one’s  name  at  the  bottom  or  end 
j of  a writing.  Undersized,  being  a aiie  less  than 
common.  Undersoil,  subsoil,  or  soil  beneath 
the  surface.  Undenoood,  small  trees  or  shniba 
growing  among  larger  ones  in  a woo<l  or  forest. 
Iho  following  compounds  explain  thomaclvea 
J Under-keeper,  under- labourer,  under-mabter,  under- 
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I UNDERDRAIN— UNDERPULLER. 

I areretAry,  under-semnt,  nndpr-slieriiT,  umlcr-Bher- 
j ififiy,  under-tenant,  under-treasurer,  under-work- 
man. 

)!  Undekdraik.  nn'der-drayn,  i.  A trench  or  drain 
j below  the  surface. 

);  Ukdbrdrair,  un*Jer-dmyn,  r.  o.  To  cut  by 

I I digging  a deep  channel  below  the  surface. 
Undbrfoko,  un-der-fong',  r.  a.  (mm/ct,  and/on^on, 

to  seize.  Sax.)  To  take  in  band. — ObsoltHe. 

I And  tboQ,  Mcnatcus,  thon  by  treachery 
Didst  und^/i-ng  my  loM  to  vaie  so  lignt, 

BboultTat  well  be  iaowa  for  such  thy  ^llany.— 

^ptmer. 

\ Undbr-fcrrow,  un'der-fnr'ro,  t».  a.  To  tow  un- 
der-furrow, is  to  plough  in  seed. 

■ Lndrroo,  un-der-go',  v.  a.  To  suifer  or  endure 
I sotnething  painful  to  the  body  or  the  mind;  to 
j paaa  through ; to  austain  wiUiout  fainting,  yield- 
j ing,  or  sinldog ; to  be  the  bearer  of ; to  possess— 

! (obsolete  in  this  and  the  following  senso) : 

' Virtues 

As  luflulte  as  man  may 
I to  be  subject  to. 

Claudio  vndergot$  my  ehalleoge.->^iUA«. 
i UxDKRGOXB,  un-der-gon^  The  past  part,  of  the 
▼erb  to  undergo. 

! Underorochd,  un^der-grownd,  $,  A place  or  space 
I beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  o.  being  below 
' the  surfaco  of  the  ground. 

I Undsrhakd,  un'der-hand,  nd.  By  secret  means; 

I in  a clandestine  manner;  by  fraud;  by  fraudulent 
I meana; — a.  secret;  clandestine,  usually  implying 

I meunnesa  or  fraud,  or  both. 

I UxDEBLAtD,  un-der-Iayd',  tupert.  Having  some- 
I thing  lying  or  laid  beneath. 

I Undbrlat,  nn-der-la',  v.  a.  To  lay  beneath;  to 
support  by  Bometliing  laid  under. 

I Underlet,  un-der-let",  r.  o.  To  let  below  the 
I value ; to  let  as  a lessee  or  touant. 

Lndrrlsi  I bR,  nn-der-let'tur,  a.  A tenant  who 
I gives  a sub-lease. 

UifOBELBTTtNG,  an-der-let'ting. a.  Sub-letting;  the 
art  or  practice  of  letting  lands  by  lessee#  or  tenants. 
Underling,  un'der-ling,  a.  An  inferior  agent. 
Undermine,  un-<ler-inine^,  v.  a.  To  sap;  to  ex- 
cavate the  earth  beneath,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
fall  or  of  blowing  up,  as  in  the  action  of  water  on 
a bank ; to  remove  the  foundation  or  stipport  of 
anything  by  clandestine  means. 

Underminbr,  uo-der-mi'nur,  a.  One  who  saps 
or  excavates  the  earth  beneath  anything ; one  who 
clandestinely  removes  the  foundoti(m  or  support ; 
one  who  secretly  overthrows. 

Undermost,  nn'der-mosto,  a.  Lowest  in  state  or 
condition. 

Undern,  un'dem,  a.  (Saxon.)  The  third  hour  of 
the  day,  or  nine  o’clock-— Obsolete. 

It  was  p:i5t  Kttdem  of  the  ^f.~Chtmeer. 
Underneath,  un'der-ncthe,  orf.  Beneath;  below; 

iu  a lower  place ; — under;  beneath. 
Unoerooatury,  on-de-rog'a-tur-e,  a.  Not  dero- 
gatory. 

Underpin,  un'dcr-pin,  r.  o.  To  prop;  to  support. 
Undebpinniko,  ttii-der-plo'ning,  a.  The  act  of 
la^ng  stones  under  sills ; the  stones  on  whicli  a 
building  immediately  rests. 

I'NDERpt’LLBR,  UD-der-piinur,  a.  An  inferior  or 
subordinate  pdler.  ' 

TbcM  mderp^tOtrt  In  distraction  are  auch  ImpUclt  mor- 
CaU  as  are  not  to  be  matobed.— <M/wr 


UNDEkSAY— UNDERTAKE. 

Undkrsat,  on-der>Ba',  v.  n.  To  aav  by  way  of 
contradiction  or  derogation. — Obsolete. 

They  say,  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway; 

Bui,  by  my  s*jnle,  1 dare  underaag. 

They  never  set  fbot  on  Ibai  same  troad, 

But  balha  their  right  way,  and  atrayeu  abroad. — 

Fpetuer. 

Umderabt,  un-der-eet',  r.  n.  To  prop ; to  support; 
— a.  a current  of  water  below  the  surface. 

Undershgt,  un'der-shot,  a.  Moved  by  water  paas- 
ing  under  it.  In  Hydraulics,  uodtn-thot-uheKly  a 
wheel  with  a number  of  flat  boards,  which  receive  | 
the  impulse  of  the  water  conveyed  to  the  lowest  I 
part  of  the  wheel  by  ao  inclined  caual,  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  oversbot-wheeL 

Undkrsono,  nn'der-Bong,  a.  Chorus;  burden  of 
a sotig. 

Bo  ended  she,  and  all  the  rest  Brouud 

To  her  redonblod  that  her  undtraong. — Spenttr.  ' 

Understand,  un-der^stand,  v.  a.  Pret  and  past  ; 
part,  underttood — (from  under  and  tland.)  To  j 
have  Just  and  adequate  ideas  of ; to  have  the  same  I 
ideas  as  the  person  who  speaks  or  who  w’ritee ; to  | 
know  the  meaning  of  a sign,  as  a nod  or  wink ; 
to  suppose  to  mean  ; to  know  by  experience ; to 
know  by  instinct;  to  hold  in  opinion  with  convic- 
tion ; to  mean  without  expressiDg ; 

War,  then  war, 

Opco  or  ytnderttood  must  be  resolved. — MiUon, 
to  comprehend  what  is  not  expressed  ; to  learn ; 
to  be  infonned,  as,  I undertUtud  the  bill  has  j 
patwed  ; — v.  n.  to  have  the  use  of  the  inteilectual  [ 
faculties ; to  be  an  intelligeot  or  oonadentions  I 
being;  j 

All  my  soni  be 

Imparalysed  In  you,  in  whom  alone 
1 umUratand,  and  grow,  and  see.— Amms. 
to  be  infonned  by  another;  to  learn. 

I imdsraCoad  of  the  evil  that  BUaahlb  did.— AcA.  xUi.  7. 

Understandable,  un-der-standVbl,  a.  That  can 
be  understood. — Not  cinch  used. 

Understander,  un-der-atand'ur,  $.  One  who  un- 
derstands or  knows  by  experience. 

Understanding,  un-der-standlng,  s.  The  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  by  which  it  apprehends  the 
real  state  of  things  presented  to  it ; knowledge ; 
exact  comprehension. 

Right  Mndmtnnding  eenststs  to  the  perception  of  the 

vUlUe  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  Ideas.— 

Locha. 


Understandinolt,  nn-der-standlng-le,  ad.  In- 
telli^bly:  with  fUll  knowledge  or  comprebeusioo. 
Understood,  un-der-«tud'.  Pret.  and  past  part.  I 
of  the  verb  to  undentand. 

UNDKRSTRArPER,  uii-dcr-strap'per,  s.  A petty 
fellow  ; an  inferior  agent. 

Undertakarle,  un-der-tu'ka-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  undertaken. — Not  in  use. 

Undertake,  un-de-take',  v.  a.  Past,  Mnderiook^ 
past  part,  undertuken.  To  engage  in ; to  enter 
npon : to  take  in  hand ; to  begin  to  perform ; to  I 
covenant  or  contract  to  perform  ; to  attempt ; to  | 
aseume  a character ; 

My  name  and  credit  yon  shall  rntderudm,  I 

And  in  my  bouse  yon  shall  be  friendly  lMged.^Aaks.  j 

to  engage  wHb  ; to  atUck ; . 

Your  lordship  shall  notmdcrfoJiveTerTeoiRnanlott  von 
oSentL— jAttSe.  / 

to  have  charge  of; 

Who  undertaku  yoo  to  your  end. — Skekt.  j 
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UNDKBTAKEN— UNOES£BV£R. 


J — (not  in  UM  in  tho  Ust  thm  aeiues) ; — v.  a.  to 

[ Uke  npon  or  aasnme  any  bmdneas  or  prorlnce  ; 

O l^nl,  1 am  oppraased,  tutderUiiu  for  m«. 

I Iniak  xxxvlti.  84. 

' torentnre;  toliazard;  to  promue  ; to  be  bound, 

j To  undfTtakt  for^  to  be  boi^ ; to  become  surety 

I for. 

' Undertakek,  nn-der-Ulcn.  Past  parUdple  of  the 
I verb  to  undertake, 

,!  UitDERTAKER,  un*der>ta‘1ciu',  $.  One  who  under- 
takes; one  who  engages  is  any  project  or  badne«: 

I one  who  stipulates  or  oorenanta  to  perform  any 
work  for  another ; one  who  manages  fonerals. 

I Ukdertakino,  un-der-talung,  s.  Any  buuness, 
work,  project,  or  enterprise,  which  a person  nnder- 
I taken  to  perform. 

\ Un'dervai.uation,  nn-der-Tal’U-a'shun, «.  Tbe  act 
I of  valuing  below  the  real  worth ; rate  not  equal  to 
1 the  real  worth. 

J Undervalue,  on-der-val'n,  e.  a.  To  value,  rate,  or 
I estimate  below  the  real  worth ; to  esteem  lightly ; 
j to  treat  as  of  tittle  worth ; to  despbe ; to  hold  in 

I mean  estimation; — ».  low  rate  or  price;  a price 

I less  than  tho  real  worth. 

! UNi)ERTALt7BR,nn>der-raI'a-er,s.  One  who  esteems 
lightly. 

UNUBRvrBNT,  tui-der-went'.  The  past  of  the  verb 
to  undotyo. 

Underwood,  nn'der-wdd,  s.  Hie  small  trees  which 
grow  among  large  ones. 

Underwork,  un'der-wurk,  $.  Subordinate  work ; 
petty  affairs. 

Underwork,  un-der-wurk',  e.  a.  To  destroy  by 
clandestine  means ; 

Thou  from  loving  England  are  no  (kr, 

That  thou  haat  tauUneromfikt  Its  Uwfral  king 
To  cot  off  tbe  aequeiiee  of  post^ljr.^Anki. 
to  labour  or  polish  less  titan  enough ; 

A work  may  be  overwrought  as  weU  as  wutw^rmigkt.-^ 

to  work  at  a price  below  the  common. 
Underwrite,  uo-der-rite',  r.  a.  To  write  under 
smnething  else ; to  subscribe,  as,  wo  whose  names 
are  underwritten ; to  subscribe  one’s  name  for  In- 
surance ; to  sot  one's  name  to  a policy  of  insurance ; 
Tho  broker  who  procures  immrauoo,  ought  not,  by 
umifTwrUiftg  tbe  poll^,  to  deprive  the  parties  of  his  uu- 
biasi'd  testimony.—jVarrkoU.  I 

— v.  n,  to  practise  insurance. 

Underwriter,  nn-der-ri'tur,  s.  One  who  tnfures ; 
an  iosurer,  so  called  becanse  be  underwrites  bis 
name  to  tbe  conditions  of  the  policy.  i 

Underwritten,  un-der-riUtn.  Tbe  past  pait.  of 
the  verb  to  underwrite,  i 

Undescrndible,  un-de-seodVbl,  a.  Not  capable 
of  descending  to  beixi. 

Undescriradls,  ui-de-skri'ba-bl,  a.  Incapable 
of  description. 

Undescribed,  un-de-skri'bd,  a.  Not  described;  I 
not  written  about.  I 

Undescribd,  nn-de-skride',  a.  Not  discoverea, 
not  seen. 

Undeserved.  un*de-tenrd',  a.  Not  merited;  not 
obtained  by  merit ; not  incarred  by  fault. 
Underervedlv,  nn-de-aer'ved-le,  ad.  Without 
des^  whether  of  good  or  eviU 
Umdbsbrvednbss,  nn-de-serv^ed-oas,  t.  Want  of 
being  worthy. 

Undeserver,  nn-de-zerv'ar,  s.  One  of  no  merit. 

You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sought;  the  umdaerrer 
may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  Is  ealtsd  oa.^Aoki. 

9G4 


UND£S£BVlNa->UNDlQBSTED. 


Undebbrviico,  on-dfr-servlng,  a.  Not  meriting; 
not  having  merit. 

Undbsbrvinolt,  Qo-de-tcnriog-le,  ad.  Without 
merittng  any  paitknlar  advantage  or  barm. 

Urobsionatbd,  un-deelg-nay-tad,  a.  Not  named. 

Urdebioneo,  on-de-ande',  a.  Not  intended;  not 
pnrpoaed. 

Undbsionedlt,  un-de-sine'ed-le,  ad.  Witboot  de- 
sign or  intention. 

Undbsionbdnbss,  nn-dfr'iine'ed-nes,  s.  Freadocn 
from  design  or  set  purpose. 

Undesionino,  nn<d^sine1ng,  & Not  acting  with 
any  set  purpose ; sinoere ; having  no  artfhl  or 
fir^dulent  sehemes. 

Urdebirablb,  un-de-ii'ra-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  wished 
or  coveted ; not  pleasing  or  agreeable. 

UNDBBiRBD,nn-d^"nrd,n.  Not  wished  for ; not 
solicited. 

Ukdebirino,  un-de-n'ring,  a.  Ni^^igent ; not 
wishing ; not  desiring. 

Undbspairiro,  nn-de-spa'ring,  a.  Not  yielding  to 
despair. 

Ubdebtrotablb,  nn-dfr-stroy'a-bl,  a.  Indestnm- 
tibie. — Not  used. 

UVDBBTBOTBD,  on-de-stroyd',  a.  Nut  wasted;  not 
mined. 

Undbtached,  un-ds-taUbt^  a.  Not  separated. 

Ubdbtermuable,  nn-de-ter'mm-a-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  determined  or  decided. 

UlTDBTBBMiirATB,  un-de-ter'min-ats,  a Indetsr* 
minato— tbe  woitl  now  used ; not  fiAcd. 

Ftntd,  sUppery,  aod  luwiNgT  mats  It  Is  of  itaslfp^ 

Mere. 

UiTD8TBEMiNATBiiB8B,on-d»-tsr'nun-ste-nsa,\ 

URDBTBRiaNATTON,  Da-do4er-min-a'shnn,  / 
Indeterminatenees  ; indeiermination — the  words 
now  more  generally  used ; unositainty ; unsettled 
state. 

Undetermined,  nn-de-ter'mind,  a.  Not  setUed; 
not  decided ; not  limited ; not  defined ; indetonni- 
nate. 

Undetbexed,  nn-ds-terd',  a.  Not  restrained  by 
fear  or  obstacles. 

UwDETEBTiNO,  unnle-teat'tog,  «.  Not  boldhqr  b 
abhorrenoa. 

Who  thess  can  mdsiesrii^aeef— mosuoit. 

Undeveloped,  nn-ds-vel'opt,  a.  Not  opened  or 
unfolded. 

Ueoetiatiho,  nn-dev'e-ate-ing,  o.  Not  departing 
from  the  way,  or  frrom  a rule  or  puipoee ; steady ; 
regular. 

UNDBViATnfQLT,  un-dev^e-ate-iog-le,  odL  With- 
out wandering ; steadily ; regularly. 

Undbtioub,  un-de've-ua,  a.  Not  wandering. 

Undbtotbd,  un-de-vo'ted,  a.  Not  particularly  at- 
tached; unooRsecrated. 

Undbvout,  on-de-vowt',  a.  Having  no  devotion; 
not  pious. 

Undbxteroub,  un-deks'ter-us,  a.  Not  expert. 

Undiadembd,  un-di'a-demd,  a.  Not  adorned  with 
a or  crown. 

Undiapuonocb,  an-di'a-fb-nns,  a.  Not  timna- 
parent ; not  pellucid. 

Undid,  nn'did%  The  past  of  the  verb  to  undo. 

Undiobnoub,  nuHiy'en-us,  a.  (undo,  water,  Let 
^emw,  land,  (}r.)  Qenerated  by  water.— A word 
used  by  IQrwan. 

Undigested,  un-de-jest'ed,  a.  Not  properiy  acted 
on,  or  redo^  to  chyme  by  the  stomach ; emde. 
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UKDIOHT— UNDISGUISED.  UNDISHOMOURED^UNDISTUBBEDLY. 


Umdioht,  UD-diU'y  V.  a.  To  put  off.~Oboo]ete. 
Froa  bar  fair  haad  bar  fUlata  aha  vmdigkt^ 

And  laid  bar  stole  aside.— •$/*eaMr. 
UlTDiOinriSDy  an-dig'oe-fide,  a.  Common ; ^th- 
oat  dignity ; mean. 

UifDiHiinsHABLK,  nn>de>fRialah>a-bl,  o Inca- 
pabU  of  diminuUon. 

Ukdimikibhko,  un-de-mixi'iahd,  a Kot  leasened ; 
noiin  paired. 

Uhduucbo,  QD-dimd\  a.  Kot  rendered  obscure  or 
dim. 

Umdinss,  on'dinsef  a.  (from  usidd,  water,  Let) 
The  name  ^ren  by  the  Cabiiiats  to  one  daae  of 
thdr  spirita  of  the  elements,  tis.,  those  roaiding  i 
in  the  waters.  The  word  is  also  written  Ondines.  | 
Um  DINTED,  on-diut'ed,  a.  Kot  impresaed  by  a blow.  ' 
1 most  rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates:  Ibis 'gre^  on, 

To  part  anhackt  edRsa.  and  bear  back 
Onr  barge  awdaitad.— fiStoit*. 

UiTDirLOMATic,  UQ-dip-lo-matik,  a.  Kot  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  diplomatic  bodies.  I 

Undipped,  on-dipt',  a.  Kot  planged.  j 

Like  Achillps, 

Tbon  hast  a eoft  EgrpUan  heel  umlippfd^ 

And  that  baa  made  ibes  toortaL— Z^rjrdciL 
Undiebctbd,  on-di-rekt'ed,  a.  Kot  guided ; left 
without  direotioo  | not  addressed  or  superscribed, 
M a letter. 

UNDtscBSjrBD,  an -die  somd\  «.  Kot  observed ; 

not  discovered ; not  descried. 

Unduobanbdlt,  nn-dis-eem'ed-le,  od.  In  soch 
a manner  as  not  to  be  disoorered  or  seen. 
Undiscerniblk,  nn-dis-sera'e-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  discerned,  eeen,  or  discovered ; inviable. 
Unducebniblbnbm,  nn-dis-semVbl-Des,  s.  State 
or  quality  of  being  ondisoemible. 

Unduob&niblt,  nn-dis-sem'e-bla,  od.  In  a way 
not  to  be  discovered  or  seen : invisibly ; imper- 
ceptibly. 

Undibcbrniko,  an-db-aem'lng,  a.  Not  making 
just  distinctions ; iujudidoas;  wanting  the  power 
of  diseriroinstion s.  want  of  discernment 
Unuuchabobd,  an-dis-tabdijd',a.  Kot  discharged, 
fi^ed,  or  liberated. 

Undibcipunbd,  un-dia'se-pHnd,  a.  Kot  dnly  ez- 
erciaed  or  taught ; not  sul^oed  to  order  and  regu- 
larity; raw;  nninstructed. 

Umdisolobe,  nn-dla>klote',  r.  a.  Not  to  discover; 
not  to  unfold. — A nseloss  word. 

The  faU'bktwn  rose— 

WhDst  vet  ber  taoder  bod  doth  iwcfacfass 
That  fall  of  beauty  time  bestows  upon  ber.—i>aRl«l. 
Undibcobdant,  oD-diB-kawrd'ant,)  a.  Kot  dita- 
Undibcobdino,  nn-dia-kawrdlng,)  greeing;  bar- 
monioai. 

We  on  earth,  with  mditeording  voioe^ 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise.— Jfflfoa. 

Umdibootebablb,  nn-dia-kav'sr-a-bl,  a.  That 
I cannot  be  discovered  or  found  out 
UMDiaooTBBBD,  nn-diB-kov'ord,  a.  Not  seen ; not 
descried ; not  found  out. 

Undibcbebt,  on-dis-kreet',  a.  Not  pmdsot  or 
wise  i mdiscreet — the  word  now  need. 

' Undibcbbbtlt,  nn-dis-kreetle,  ad.  Imjviident; 
indiscreetly — the  word  now  ns^ 
UNDIfOnaaBD,nn-dis-knst',a.  Kotsrguedordebated. 

I Undibodibablb,  un-dis-gi'ta-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
j ba  diegnised. 

UNDiBomBBD,  nn-dis-gi'sd,  a.  Kot  covered  with 
I a mask,  or  having  a false  appearance;  open; 
frank;  pUun;  artiesa. 


UndisiionoukBD,  un-dlz-on'nrd,  a.  Not  disgraced. 

Undibmaybd,  nn-^s-mayd',  a.  Koi disheartened; 
not  discoaraged. 

Undiboblioixo,  OD-dia-o-blijing,  a.  Inoffisnsive. 

A nselesa  word. 

Undibobdbbsd,  nn-dis-awr'dnrd,  a.  Notdiatnrbed 
or  put  out  of  order. 

UNDiePENBBD,  un-dis-penst',  a.  Kot  freed  from 
obligation ; not  dispensed. 

Undibpkxsino,  on-dis-pens^ng,  a.  Not  allowed 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

Undibpeused,  nn-dis-perst',  a.  Kot  scattered. 

Umdibplatbd,  on-dis-playd',  a.  Kot  unfolded ; 
not  shown  openly. 

Undibpobbd,  on-dis-pofde',  a.  Kot  bestowed. 

The  emptoyneots  were  Msrfwpcisai  of. — 

Un  disputable,  ttn-dis-pn'ta-bl,  a,  Kot  to  be  dis- 
puted ; indisputable— the  word  now  used. 

Undibpotbd,  un-dis-pn'ted,  a.  Not  called  in  qoes- 
tion;  incontrovettii^ ; evident.  | 

Thou,  by  an  saJiyiiKrf  UUe,  art  the  king  of  poets.— 

Drpdm. 

Undibqtttbtbd,  00-dis-kwi'et-ed,  o.  Not  distorbed. 

Undisbemblbd,  nn-dia-sein'bld,  a.  Open;  on  dis- 
guised : unfeigned;  honest. 

Undibsemblino,  un-dia-sem'bUng,  a.  KotexhUiit- 
ing  a false  appearance ; not  false. 

Innooenee  and  iwrfi»»wiMuip  truth.— TImmms. 

Undibbipated,  nn-dis'se-pay-ted,  a.  Not  scat- 
tered : not  dispersed. 

Undibsolvablb,  un-dis-solv'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  dissolved  or  melted ; that  cannot  be  loosed  or 
broken. 

The  holy  knot,  which  tied  once  all  mankind, 

Agree  to  hold  sacred  sod  MndiuohabU. — Omprr. 

Undibboltbd,  nn-dis-8olvd',  0.  Not  melted. 

Ukdibbolvino,  nn-dis-solv'ing,  a.  Never  melting.  ' 
Cold  Scythia's  tauMstolviitg  snow.— wfddisoa.  I 

Umdibtbmpbued,  un-dis-tem'purd,  a.  Free  from 
disease ; free  from  perturbation.  , 

Ub DISTENDED,  uo-dis-tend'ed,  a.  Kot  enlarged; 
not  swelled. 

Undibtinouibhablb,  nn-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl,  a. 
That  cannot  be  distinctly  seen;  not  to  be  dis- 
tingniahed  by  any  particular  property. 

Undibtinodibiiably,  im-dis-tin^miah-a-ble,  ad. 
Without  distinction ; so  as  not  to  m known  from 
pack  other ; so  as  not  to  he  separately  and  plainly 
described. 

Undistinouibhbd,  on-dis-ting'gwiahd,  a.  Koi 
marked  so  as  to  be  known  from  each  other; 
not  separately  seen  or  descried ; not  plainly  dia- 
cemed ; having  no  Intervenient  apace ; not  marked 
hr  any  partici^  property ; not  tres^  with  any 
p^cular  respect ; not  dutingoished  by  any  par- 
ticular eminence. 

Undibtobtbd,  nn-dis-tawrt'ed,  a.  Kot  perrerted. 

Undibtbacted,  nn-dis-trakt'e^  a.  Not  perplexed 
by  contrariety,  oonlosion,  or  multiplicity  ^ objects. 

Undibtbactbolt,  un-dis-trakt'od-ie,  ad.  Without 
distorbance  from  contrariety  of  sentiments  or  mol- 
tiplidtj  of  concerns. 

Undibtbactbdnbsb,  on-dis-trakt'ed-DeB,  s.  Free- 
dom from  distraction.  { 

Undibtubbed,  on-dis'tnrbd,  a.  Free  from  inter-  ' 
ruption ; not  molested  or  hindered ; calm ; tran- 
quil: placid. 

UndistubbxdLT,  un-dis-tarb'ed-le,  ad.  Calmly; 
peacefully. 
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UND1STUKBEDNES6— UNDBIED. 


UNDRIVEN— UNEARNED. 


UNDiSTURBEDHESBf  uD-dlj-ttirb'ed-am,  t.  Cilm- 
ncss ; tranquillity. 

Urdiversified,  un-de-virs'e-fide,  a.  Not  varied; 
uniform. 

U.NDtVKRTF.D,  un-do-Tcrt'edf  a.  Not  tamed  aside ; 
not  amused  or  pleased. 

UNDmpABt.R,  un-de>viMa-!il,  a.  Not  susceptible 
of  being  separ.ited  or  divided. 

I Usi>iTlDED,  un  de-ri'ded,  a.  Not  separated;  un- 
broken ; whole. 

' Undividkdlt,  UD-de-nde'cd-le,  ad.  So  as  not  to 
be  parted. 

Ukditoeceo,  un-de-Torste',  a.  Not  separated. 

' These  died  toRCther, 

I Happy  in  ruin,  tutdivorted  in  death.— jKais. 

Ukditcji.ged,  uQ-de-valjd',  a.  Not  promulgated; 
I not  db<lu»ed. 

Undo,  un-doo',  r.  a,  Pret.  tutdidy  past  part,  imdone. 
To  rerej'M:  what  has  been  done ; to  annul ; to 
bring  to  nought;  to  lo<M»e;  to  open;  to  take  to 
I pieces ; to  unravel ; to  unfasten ; to  untie ; to 
' ruin  ; to  bring  to  poverty ; to  impoverish. 
U.VDOCK,  un-dok',  V.  a.  To  take  out  of  dock,  as 
to  undock  a ship. 

: Undoer,  un-duo 'ur,  s.  One  who  undoes  or  bringa 
I,  to  destruction 

i.  Undooino,  no'doo'ingiS.  Beveraing  what  haa  been 
done;  ruin;  dcstrucdoo;  fatal  mischiei. 

II  Umoraot  of  happiness  aud  blind  to  ruin. 

How  oft  are  oar  petitions  our  undoing /—Ifarte 

I UxDOMEencATBD,  un-do-mes'te-kny-ted,  o.  Not 
i accustomed  to  a family  life;  not  tamed. 

I Undone,  un-dun'.  Past  part,  of  the  %‘erb  to  mdo. 
Undoubted,  un-dowt'cd,  a.  Not  in  ques- 

tion ; indubitable ; undisputable. 

Undoubtkdlt,  uo-dowt'ed-le,  ad.  Without  doubt; 
indubitably. 

; UMK>nnTFur.,  un-dowl'fi/1,  o.  Plain  ; evident. 

j This  fact came  not  to  an  undouUjul  proof. — 

! Undocbtino,  un-dowtlng,  a.  Unhc»itatuig;  hav- 
•'  ing  confidence. 

UNDorBTiNOLY,  un-dowt 'ing-lc,  ad.  ^\*ithout 
I doubting. 

Undraineo,  un-drnynd',  a.  Not  having  the  water 
led  ofif  by  drains 

j Undram ATic,  un-dra-matlk,  \ a.  Not  ac- 
j Undravatical,  un-dra-mat'e-kal,/  cording  to 
I the  rules  of  the  drama  or  stage. 

Und&awn,  UD-drawn',  a.  Not  polled  by  any  ex- 
ternal force ; not  allured  by  motives  or  persuasion ; 
not  taken  from  the  box  or  lottery  appamtua,  aa, 
an  undrmcn  ticket ; not  portrayecL 

The  death-hed  of  the  Just  is  yet  undramm 
By  mortal  hand. — Young. 

I Undreaded,  un-dred'ed,  a.  Not  feared. 

Unnamed,  undrtajfd,  and  thyaelf  half-starred. —JVi/ton. 
Undbeambo,  un-dreemd',  a.  Not  thought  of. 

A wild  dedication  of  yourselres 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undroamJ  shores.— 

Undress,  un-drea',  r.  a.  To  divest  of  elothea ; to 
strip ; to  divest  of  oraamanta : 

Undrtu'd  at  erenlne,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost;  their  eolonrs  past, 
f She  chang’d  her  I^k.— TVior. 

I— s.  a loose  or  negligent  dress ; — a.  not  atUred ; 
not  prepared,  as  meat  undrt*$ed;  not  trimmed, 
pruned,  or  put  in  order,  as,  an  undreued  vineyard. 
UvDRiBD,  un-drido',  a.  Wet;  moist;  green,  as 
undried  hsv. 
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Ukdbiten,  un-drivn',  a.  Not  impelled  either  way. 
The  doubtful  roek  of  heaven  i 

Stands  without  motioii,  and  the  tide  tuidrfiwa. — i 

hrgden.  I 

UNDROoriKO,  un-drooplng,  a.  Not  sinking;  not  i 
despairing.  . 

Undbossy,  uu-dros'se,  a.  Free  from  recrement.  ' 

Heaven's  wwfrassjr  gokL— Ajm. 
Undeowned,  un-drownd',  a.  Not  lost  by  drowning.  I 
UKDUDrrABLB,un-dul>e-ta-bl,a.  Not  to  be  doubted; 
not  to  be  questioned;  indoliUUe  — the  word  now  i 
used.  I 

Undue,  nn-dn',  o.  Not  yet  demandablc  by  right,  ' 
as  a debt ; not  right ; not  legal ; not  Agreeable  to  ’ 
the  etandanl  or  duty;  not  proportioned;  cxces-  1 

rive,  as  undue  attachment  to  fonns.  I 

Unduke,  un-duke',  r.  n.  To  deprive  of  dukedom. — ! 

A word  used  by  Swift,  , 

Ukdulary,  un'du-la-re,  a.  (unduhy  a little  wave. 
Let.)  Playing  like  waves ; waving. 

Undulate,  un'du-late,  > o.  Wavy;  waved 
Undulated,  un'du-lay  tcil,  > obtusely  up  and 
down  ne:<r  the  margin,  as  a leaf  or  corolla ; nbrated. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  it,  vibrated  and  umdulaUad.— 
Holden. 

Undulate,  nn'du-Ute,  v.  n.  To  \4brate ; to  move 
back  and  forwards. 

Undulating,  un'dn-lay-ting,  o.  Waving;  vibrat- 
ing; rising  and  falling,  as  wavea.  j 

Through  unduiating  olr  the  sounds  are  sent, 

And  spread  o'er  all  tlie  liquid  ctvmcnL— Ap«.  | 

Unddlatinoly,  nn'da-lsy-Ung-le,  adi  In  the  form  | 
or  manner  of  waves;  vibratingly. 

Undulation,  un-du-la'shun,  s.  A waving  motion  | 
or  undulation.  In  Pathology,  a particular  uneasy 
eensTition  of  an  undiihuory  motion  in  the  bearL  ; 
In  Surgery,  a certain  motion  of  tlie  matter  of  an  ' 
abscess  when  pressed.  In  Muaie,  a rattling  or 
jarring  of  sounds,  as  when  disconlant  notes  are  |i 
sound^. 

Undulatoky,  nn'du-la  tur-e,  0.  Moving  in  the 
manner  of  waves,  or  resembling  the  motton  of  wares 
in  rising  and  falling. 

Undlxl,  un-dul',  9.  a.  To  remove  from  dnlneaa 
or  obecurity;  to  clear;  to  purify. — Not  in  use. 

UtriHllifig  their  grosiness.— 

Wkillodc,  Maruure  gf  (Ac  KnglM. 

Unduly,  un-dule,  ad.  Not  properly ; not  aooocd-  : 
ing  to  duty. 

Undubablk,  on-du'ra-bl,  a.  Not  Issting.  | 

All  unmeasurable  viop  1«  wN//itr«Mi'.— 

ArcMdftteon  Amwag  (1081). 

Undust,  on-dust',  v.  a.  To  free  from  dust;  to 
clean.  Duet  in  this  sense  is  used,  but  unduii  is 
the  better  word. 

When  we  frequently  dress  up  the  sltar  of  our  hearts, 
and  U from  all  those  little  foolnesseo,  by  degrees 

we  Gume  to  be  aided.— H'  Jdontague,  Dev.  Set.  (16M). 

Undutboub,  nn-da'te-m,  > a.  Not  performing 
Undutiful,  an-dtt'te-fuZ,  | duty  ; irreverent ; 
disobedient 

Undutifullt,  un-dn'te-fdl-la,  0(2.  Not  according  . 

to  duty ; in  a disobedient  manner.  | 

Undctifulnkss,  nn-du'te-fdl-nes,  a.  Vtolatioo  oi 
duty ; want  of  respect  where  due ; ineverenoe ; I 
disobedience. 

Undtino,  un-dilng,  a.  Not  destroyed;  not  per-  j 
ishing.  . 

Unearned,  nn-emd',  a.  Not  obtained  by  labcmr  1 

or  merit  j 
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UNEABTH— UNEMPHATICALLY. 

UliKARTBf  V,  Om  To  drire  from  o dea  or 

burrow  in  the  ground. 

Ukkabthkd,  un-er(Ad'y  o»  Driven  from  a den, 
careni,  or  barrow. 

/ The  robber  of  tb«  fold 

It  from  bis  craggj,  wlndlog  bsuots  uiuarih'd. — 

T^lomsoa. 

Unearthly,  un'erfA'le,  a.  Not  terrestriaL 
Uni^asilt,  UQ-e'ze-le,  Q(i.  Witb  opya^jTieW  »T  psj" ; 

with  dilBcoltj;  not  rapid]/. 

UMBAS1NK88,  un-«'M>Dea,  a.  A moderate  d^ree  of 
pain ; reatleasoess ; want  of  eaae  { disquiet ; per- 
plezit/. 

Uneasy,  un-«'ze,  a.  Feeling  a modenite  degree  of 
pain  or  amdet/  ; restless ; disquieted ; oonstrain- 
ing;  cramping; 

Some  serrlle  imitators 

i Proscribe  at  first  soch  strict,  tinfosy  roles, 

As  the/  most  otbt  slavlshl/  observe.— /^oMonmum. 

I constrained ; difficult  to  please ; difficult— (not  in 
I use  in  this  sense.) 

Tbls  swift  bosiocst 

I most  untatf  makn,  lest  too  light  vionlng 
I Make  the  prize  light— £AdAs. 

I Uneatable,  on-e'ta<bl,  a.  Not  fit  to  be  used  as 
I food. 

I Uneaten,  iis«e'tn,  o.  Not  devonred  as  food, 
i Ukeatu,  un-«tfae',  adl  (ua,  and  eu/A  easy.  Sax.) 

I Uneasy.— Obw>lele,  ' 

UMoth  she  may  endure  the  filnty  etreet, 

To  troad  them  with  her  tender  flying  feet— fpoucr. 
j — prtp.  under;  below. 

And  seemed  lowiUA  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground.— 

Spenttr. 

Unedztibd,  iin~ed'e*fido,  a.  Not  improved  in  mind 
or  morals. 

J Unedifyino,  nn*ed'e>fi*ing,  a.  Not  improving,  or 
I calculated  to  improve  the  mind  or  morals. 

I Uneducated,  un-ed'u-kay-ted,  a.  Ulilerato;  not 
I instrncted  In  useful  knowledge. 

I Uneffaobd,  un-ef-faste',  a.  Not  obliterated. 

I Uneffectkd,  un*cf-fek'ted,  o.  Not  effected  or 
performed. 

Unepfectual,  un-ef-fek'tn-al,  o.  Ineffectual— the 
word  now  used. 

The  glowworm  shows  his  matin  to  be  near, 

And  gins  to  pale  bis  untffectuai  hn.~Shaks.  j 

^^NBLAZIORATE,  un>e>lab  o-rate,  a.  finished  with 
little  labour  or  study. 

■ Unelastic,  un-e-last'ik,  a.  Not  having  the  pro- 
[ pert/  of  ela.sticity. 

Unelated,  un>c-la'ted,  a.  Not  puffed  up. 
Uneldowed,  un-el'bode,  a.  Not  having  a person 
at  one's  elbow. — A word  used  by  Pope. 
Unblectbd,  nn-e-lek'ted,  a.  Not  chosen. 

I Unelioiblb,  nn-el  e-je-bl,  o.  Not  fit  or  proper  to 
be  chosen ; ineligible — the  word  now  used. 
Unemancipatt.d,  nn-e-man'se-pay-ted,  a.  Not 
liberated  from  slavery. 

Unbrbabrabsbd,  un-em-bar'rast,  a.  Not  con- 
or  perplexed  in  mind ; free  from  peemiUry 
difficulties  or  encumbraucos ; free  frx>m  perplexing 
connection. 

Unembodied,  un-eni-bod^-id,  a.  Free  from  a 
corporeal  body ; not  embodied ; not  collected  into 
a b^y. 

Unbhpijatio,  un-em-fstlk,  a.  Having  no  em- 
phasis. 

Unemphaticallt,  nn-em-fat'e-ksMe,  ad.  Witb- 
ont  energy  or  emphasis. 


UNEMPLOYED— UNENTOMBED. 

Unemployed,  un-em-ployd',  a.  Not  occapied; 
not  busy ; at  leisure ; not  engaged ; not  being  in 
nse. 

Unehpowbrbd,  un-em-pow'urd,  a.  Not  autho- 
rized. 

UNBBPTiAnLB,  on-em'te-a-bl,  a.  Inezhaustiblc. 
— Not  in  nse. 

Whatsoever  men  or  sngela  know,  It  is  a drop  of  that 
wumptiabU  fountain  of  wUdom  which  bath  diversely 
impahed  her  treasures- //boibr. 

Unemulatino,  un-em'u-lay-ling,  a.  Not  striving 
to  excel 

Unenchanted,  un-en'tshan'ted,  a.  That  cannot 
be  enchanted. 

Beauty,  like  tho  fair  Hesperian  tree 

I.adcn  with  hl.v)mlnK  golo,  had  need  the  guard  I 

Of  dragon  watch  with  vnmcAanted  eye, 

To  save  her  blossoms  and  defend  her  fruit.— Milton.  ! 
Unenccmbkked,  un-en-kurnTjurd,  a.  Not  bur- 
dened. 

Unendearbd,  un-en-deerd',  <l  Not  attended  with 
endearment. 

Unending,  m^endlng,  tr.  Everlasting. 
Unendowed,  un-en-dowd',  a.  Not  invested;  not 
graced. 

Unbnbkvated,  on-eu'er-vay-ted,  a.  Not  enfeebled. 
Unengaged,  nn-en-gayjd\  a.  Not  bound  bv  cove- 
nant or  promise ; free  from  obligation  to  a particular 
person,  as,  a lady  is  uneHgu<;ed!  free  from  attach- 
ment that  binds;  nnemploved  ; unoccujMcd;  not 
busy ; not  appropriated,  as,  unengaged  revenue  or 
money, — we  generally  say  tmappropriaUd  in  this  I 
sense.  I 

Unenoaoino,  un-«n-ga'Jing,  a.  Not  sdapted  to  j 
win  or  engage  the  sffectiotts  or  attention , not  in-  I 
riling.  | 

Un  ENGLISH,  un-ingglish,o.  Not  English.— lUeifm.  i 
Review. 

Un  enjoyed,  on-en-joyd',  a.  Not  obtained;  not 
possessed.  i 

Unenjoyino,  un-en-joylng,  a Not  using;  hav 
ing  no  fruition. 

The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  store ; 

The  unenjofinp,  craving  wretch  Is  poor.— CVmcA. 
Unenlaboed,  nn-en-ltfrjd^  a.  Not  mado  larger; 
narrow ; contracted.  ' 

UnmJarfed  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders  which 
the  microscope  has  disooverod.—  Watt*. 

Unenlightened,  un-en-li'tnd,  a.  Not  illuminated. 
Unbhlttenbd,  un-en-1i'md,  0.  Nntsprighllv;  dull. 
Unf.nslavbd,  au-«n-slay'vd,  o.  Free  from  slavery 
Unentanole,  uit-en-tang  gl,  v,  o.  To  disentangle; 

to  free  from  complication  or  perplexity, 
Unentanqled,  un-en*tang gid,  a.  Disentangled; 

not  complicated  ; not  perplexed.  ' 

Unkntbrpribino,  un-en-tef*pri'ziog,  a.  Not  ad- 
venturous. 

Unenterprisinglt,  nn-en-ter-pri'zing-Ie,  ad. 
Wthout  enterprise. 

Unbntertaining,  nn-en*ter-ta'ning,  a,  Unsmus- 
ing;  not  giving  delight. 

Unentbstaininoly,  nn*en-ter-U'ning-le,  ad.  With- 
ont  entertainment. 

Unentertaininoness,  nn-cn-ter-U'ning-nes,  s. 

l*ho  quality  of  being  uiicntertaining  or  dull. 
Unentiirallkd,  un*en*thnwld',  n.  Not  enslaved; 
not  reduced  to  thnJdom. 

Unentombed,  un-en-toomd',  a.  Not  buried , not 
interred. 

Think’st  thou,  unenranM,  to  ciom  the  floods  ?— 
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I UMEHTOHOLOGIOAL— nii£SSENTIALLY.  UNESTABUSH— UHEXEBCISED. 


UicKNTOMOLOOiCAi^  un>en-to>iDo-loj'e-lult  a.  Kot  j 
perUinio^  to  eatomologj.  ! 

UKBKUMERATBDf  Qn-o-nu'mer-aj-ted,  a.  Not  i 
nnmbtred ; not  Included  in  esmnermtcid  urticlea.  j 

Unemviabls,  UD-eDVe-A-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  enried.  I 

Ubbktibd,  UD-eo'vid,  a.  Exempt  from  envy.  ! 

llMBinriocs,  UR-enVe-ns,  o.  Free  from  enrj.  I 

UKCVTTINOf  nn*en'Te-ing,  a.  Kot  eoreting  or  gnidg*  | 
mg  whet  another  poeaeaaea. 

UNBPiBCorAL,  im-e-pUlco-pal,  a.  Not  gorened 
by  biabopa. 

UNBPiTArHXD,  on-op'o-teft,  a.  Haring  no  epitaph. 

UMEQnABLE,  UQ*e1rwa-bl,  a.  Different  from  itself; 
different  at  different  timea;  not  uniform  ; direree. 

Umeqdal,  un-elrwal,  a.  (Mne^ua/w,  LaL)  Kot 
eqt^ ; not  eren ; not  of  tbe  seme  »z«,  len^h,  ' 
breadthf  quantity,  dec. ; disproportioned ; partial ; 
ill  mat^^ ; not  regular ; not  uniform ; not  fur- 
nishing equiralenta  to  the  different  partiee ; not 
Just 

Ton  are  to  mo,  end  however 

Your  eeoteooo  may  he  righteous,  you  sn  not.  - 

fit*  JoitMO*. 

In  Botany,  haring  the  parta  not  correspoadiDg  in 
size,  but  in  proportion  only ; nigged  t an  wwe^a/ 
irq/'is  when  the  two  halree,  separated  by  the  mid- 
rib, are  of  unequal  dimenaiona,  and  their  bases  not 
pa^el . called  also  an  obUqye  ioaf. 

Unequallablb,  un-e1(wal-a-bl,  a.  Kot  to  be 
equalled  or  paralleled. 

Uhbquallbo,  tm-eltwald,  a.  UoparaUeled;  tm- 
riralled. 

UBEQUALLTfUn-elcwal-le,  a<f.  In  different  degrees ; 
in  disproportiiM)  to  each  other ; not  with  like  sen- 
timenta  vs  temper. 

I U5BQUALHB88,  un-elcwal-Dsa,  s.  A state  of  bmug 
i unequal;  inequality. 

; UliBQtnTABLB,  un-e"kwe-U-bl,  a.  Unjust ; not  im- 
j partial ; inequitable— the  word  commonly  used. 

' Unequitocal,  BD-e-kwivVkal,  a.  Kot  doubtful; 

clear ; erident ; not  ambiguous. 

' Uneqcitocallt,  un-e-kwivVkal-le,  o<2.  Without 
I doubt ; without  cause  to  doubt ; plainly ; with 
evidence. 

UNRQijrroCALifEes,  on-e-kwiT'o-kal-nea,  a.  The 
I state  of  being  unequiroeaL 
^ UBBBADlOABt.B,  un-e-rad'e-ks-bl,  o.  That  cannot 
be  eradicated  or  exterminated. 

Unbbadicated,  un-o-rad'e-kay-ted,  a.  Kot  ex- 
I terminated. 

Unbbbablr,  un-er^ra-bl,  a.  Infallible. 

I Ubberableicess,  tm-er'ra-bl-Dca,  a.  Incapadty  (d 
I being  in  error. 

Ukbbrino,  UD-er'ring,  a.  Committing  do  mistake ; 
incapable  of  error. 

Ukebrinolt,  un-er'ring-le,  ad.  Without  miatake. 

Ukesciirwable,  an-es'shoo'a-bl,  a.  Inevitable; 
tinaroidable. — Not  in  use. 

An  vmcMttoabU  destiny  had  not  haltered  him. — 

Cbrwf. 

U9B8PIB1>,  on-e-spide',  a Not  seen;  undescried; 
ondisoovered. 

IIkeSSated,  un-es-ssyd',  n.  Unattempted. 

Ubesbektial,  un-eS'Scn'shal,  a.  Kot  being  of  the 
least  importanoe ; not  oonatitutiug  essence ; void 
of  real  being. 

Tbe  Told  profoun-t 

I Of  mweetwliai  night  reoeires  him  next— JftUon. 

UxEBsiumALLT,  un-es-seu'shal-le,  <k2.  Kuteseen- 


Ubebtadubu,  on-o-ftabiiah,  v.o.  Toimos ; todo- 
prire  of  eatablishmeoU 

Tbe  partlameat  demanded  of  the  king  to  tnwirteWfat 
that  prelatical  goTerament— JtfiUoa. 

Unebtablibiikd,  nn-e-stab'Kahd,  a.  Not  penoa- 
nently  fixed. 

Unecchaiubtical,  un-n-ka-ris'te-kal,  a.  Not 
pertaining  to  tbe  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Ubetanokucal,  on-eT-so-jel'e-kal,  a.  Not  sock- 
ing to  tbe  gospel ; not  orthodox. 

UBEVAroRATKD,  un-s-rap'o-ray-ted,  a.  Not  ex- 
haled, aa  rapoor. 

Ubeveb,  un-e'm,  a.  Not  lerel ; not  uniform ; not 
equal  m length. 

Tbe  Hebrew  reree  oouatsts  of  aiwtwi  feet— 

Andkaet. 

Ubetbblt,  un-e'rn-le,  ad.  In  an  uneren  manner.  ’ 
UBBTBKBE8B,un-e'Tn-Dee,a  Inequality  of  aurfsoe;  i 
turbulence ; change ; want  of  unifmnity. 
Ubetebtpul,  un-e-reot'ful,  a.  Not  characterised  ; 

by  events.  I 

Ubbtitable,  un'e/a-ta-blt  «.  loeritaUa^the  | 
word  now  used.  i 

Ubbtolted,  un-e-TolTd'i  a.  Not  unfolded.  I 

UBBXACTbD,  un-egx-skt'ed,  a.  Not  taken  by  force.  | 
Ukbxaooebated,  nn-egs-qj'er-ay-tsd,  a.  Not 
exceeded  or  enlarged  in  descripdoo.  , 

Ubexamibable,  un-egz-amln-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  bs 
examined  or  inquired  Into. 

The  lowly,  all-wise,  and  naeasaimeUi  tatantioB  of 
Chritc— ifi/iow. 

UnBXAiiiBKD,  un-egt-amlnd,  a.  Not  iuquirsd 
into ; not  tried ; not  discusaed  or  debated. 
Ubkxamplbd,  nn-^s-am'pld,  a.  Not  haring  any 
precedent  or  example ; anpsAlleled.  . 

Ubexceptiobablb,  nn-riuUep'sban-a-bl,  o.  Un-  | 
objectionable ; not  Bable  to  any  exception  or  ob-  I 
jection.  ! 

UBBXCKPTiOBABi.BBEflB,  on-^CB-sep'shan-a-bl-nes, 
a.  State  of  being  unexceptionable. 
UNBXCEmoBABt.T,  un-c^scp'shon-a-ble,  ad.  So 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  objection. 

Ubbxcibed,  un-eks-si'sd,  a.  Not  diarged  with  tbe 
excise  duty. 

And  beggar*  taste  thee  tmexeusd  by  kings.— flTOwa. 
UBBXCmt>,  on-eks-si'ted,  o.  Not  ronsed. 
Unbxcludsd,  nn-eks-klu'ded,  a.  Not  shut  out 
UHEXCLDSmi,  un-cks-klu'sir,  a.  Kot  debarring 
participation. 

Ubexcooitadle,  un-eks-koj'e-ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
found  out. — Not  in  use. 

Ubbxcommubicatbd,  an-eka-ko^mu'ne-kay-ted,a. 

Not  ejected  from  tbe  communion  of  the  church. 
Unbxcdbablb,  un-ek»-ku'aa-bl,  a.  Inexcuaable— 
the  word  now  used. 

UBBXCCBABLBBBsa,  an-eks-ku'za-U-nea,  s.  In- 
excuaeUeneae — the  word  now  used. 

We  will  lip  np  to  you  the  nveRuoUcaoMof  the  heathen 
ignoranoe  In  geoenu. — Hammond.  « 

Ubbxbcoteo,  un-eka'e-ktt-ted,  a.  Not  performed ; 
not  signed  or  sealed,  or  haring  the  proper  forms 
which  coBsUtute  le^  validity. 

Ubexemplart,  an-egi'rm-pla-re,  a.  Not  accord-  ! 
ing  to  example 

Ubbxbmpufibd,  un-ega-sm'ple-flde,  a.  Not  QIiib-  II 
tratrd  by  example.  j 

UKBXBKrr,  un-egs-ampt',  a.  Not  free  by  pertieolar  . 

jririlege,  1 

UxBXERCiSKD,  un-eka'er-sizde,  o.  Not  trained ; not  | 
practised ; not  expcricnoad.  > 
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{|  ONEXERTED-USrAILADI.E.  UKKAILADLENESS— DXFATlIEnED. 

; Ukkxkrtkd,  un*^-«r*t«d,  a.  Kot  called  into  act ; 
not  put  furth. 

1 UMBXiiArarsD,  nn-ega-bawat'adt  a.  Kot  ^>eni{ 

1 not  drained  to  the  bottom, 
i Unexistckt,  on*egs-Ut'enL>  • l« 

: Ukbxpakosd,  an<«ks-paiul'ed,  a.  Kot  ipi^ 

1 ont. 

! UNEXPBCTATiOir,  Qn-eks-pek-Wsban,  a.  Want  of 
1 fomigbu—Kot  need. 

1 Every  other  evil  to  aggraratod  by  oar  tmupteiatlom^ 

Bp.  Ji*a^ 

UXBXPECTE1>,  an*oka*pek'ted,  a.  Not  looked  for; 
tudden. ' 

, Unexpbctbdlt,  Qn-eks>pek'ted«le,  od.  At  a time 
or  in  a manner  not  looked  for. 

UNBXPBCTKpxBASt  nn-eka-pek*ted>nea,  *.  The 
1 qnali-j  of  being  nneipectedly,  or  of  ooming  nul< 
wnly  or  by  surprise. 

UmtxrBDiEXT,  nn>ek*>pe'de-cot,  a.  Ittexpedlent 
—the  word  now  nsed. 

Urbxprndbd,  nn-dca-peod'edt  a.  Mot  diaboned; 

1 not  liud  ont 

UiisxrBxetvs,  nn-eks-pen'ilr,  a.  Kot  coetly. 
UxKXPRRip.RCBO,  ttn>ei^pe're>«nstf  0.  UnakilAU; 
not  versed  in ; untried. 

Unbxpbuimbxtal,  nnH»ks-|>er*«>inaat'al,  a.  Kot 
founded  on  experiment  or  trial. 

U^BXPBBTf  nn-akf-pcii^  a.  Not  skilled;  inexpctt 
—the  word  generally  nind. 

1 Uksxplorbd,  un-eka>plo'rd, «.  Kot  searched  out ; 

1 not  tried : not  known. 

Unexplosivb,  nii-eka-plo'av,  a.  Kot  of  a nature 
to  explode. 

UBBXPosEOf  un-«ks*po'sdf  a.  Kot  laid  open  to 
oetuure. 

, Ui«EXPOi;KDSO,an-ekB-pownd'ed,a.  Kot  illustrated 
by  explanation. 

1 Unexpressed,  un>eks>prest',  a.  Kotmentiooed  or 
I named*  not  exlribited.  For  Uuexpreesibte,  Un* 

1 txpressibly,  UoexpirariTe,  &C.,  see  under  Inex< 
preeeible,  tiie  words  now  used. 

Umbxpunqkd,  nn-eke>panjd^  a,  Kot  bloated  out. 

• Unbxtbndbd,  nn-dcs-tend'ed,  a.  Occupying  do 
1 assignable  spaoeu 

1 Une^tikct,  un-eks>tlogkt',  a.  Kot  haring  ceased  to 
exist,  as  a species  or  genus ; extint 
Unbxtincuisiiaole,  UD-«ks-ting'gwlsb-a>bt,  a. 

Unquenchsble ; not  to  be  put  out 
Ukextinqoisuablt,  un-eka-Ung'gwtsh-a-ble.  a<L 
In  a manner  or  degm  that  precludes  extinetkm. 

1 Unbxtikouibhbd,  un-eks-ting'gwi»bd,  a.  Kot 
' quenched ; not  sotirely  represi^ 

Unextibpateo,  uo-eka>ter'pay-ted,  a.  Kot  rooted 
out 

I Drbxtobtbo,  un-eks-tawrt'ed,  a.  Kot  wrested. 

1 Umextbacted,  ua-eks-trakt'ed,  o.  Kot  drawn 
ont 

Unpadrd,  un>fa'ded,o.  Kot  haring  lost  its  strength 
1 of  colour;  not  withered. 

. Unfadino,  un-fa'ding,  a.  Not  Ualle  to  lost  of 
I strength  of  oolooring. 

1 For  her  tb*  rose  of  Eden  bl'Mrmt, 

Aod  wings  of  esraplu  shed  divine  pffwnvT* — 

1 Ukpadinolt,  on-fa'ding'le,  ad.  In  an  unfading 
manner. 

, Unpadinoness,  nn-fa'ding*nes,  E State  or  quality 
, of  being  unfading. 

: Unpailaulb,  im-fa1a*b1,  a,  Tljat  cannot  fail. 

1 We  believe  this  word  of  trath.—/to.  /Tall. 

VOt..  II.  « (1 

Unpailabulness,  un-fa'la-bl-noa,  s.  State  which 
cannot  fail ; infallibility..— Kot  in  use. 

Me  takes  all  belisvers  Into  the  partnerahlp  of  hto  ccoh 
fortabls  mn/'aihMtneu.-^Dp.  JIalL 
Ukpailixo,  un>fa'Ung,  a,  Kot  liable  to  fail ; not 
capable  of  being  exhausted ; that  does  not  fail ; 
certain,  at  an  nmfaUing  promise. 

Unpaiunoness,  un^faliug-nea,  a.  The  of 

being  unfaihiblE 

Ukpaiktino,  un-fiynllng,  a.  Not  sinking;  not 
failiug  nudw  toll ; not  drooping.  | 

Unfair,  un-fare',  o.  Kot  honest;  not  just;  not  ! 
impaitial;  dlrinmuous;  uning  trick  or  artifice, 
as  an  «m/osr  dealer;  proceeding  from  trick  or  dls-  ; 
honesty.  | 

Unpairlt,  un-fare'le,  od.  Kot  in  a just  manner.  ! 
Ukpairvess,  un>fare'nes,  a Duhnnest  or  diidn-  i 
gemtoos  conduct  or  practice ; use  of  trick  or  aiti-  j 
fice ; injustice ; want  of  equiUbleness.  | 

Unpaithpul,  un-faytt'fiil,  o.  Kot  oliesrTsot  of  ! 
promise,  ollepance,  or  duty*  riolatuig  trust  or 
confidence ; treacherous ; pi^dions ; not  perform-  ' 
ing  the  proper  duty ; j 

My  feet,  throagb  wine,  to  thsir  weight,  j 

Betray'd  ms  tumbUog  from  a cow*ry  boigbL*— 

infidel;  impious;  negligent  of  duty,  as  an  mi- 
faiikfd  workman. 

Unpaitupullp,  un-fayMTiSl-le,  ad.  In  riolatioo  I 
of  promisea,  vowa,  or  duty ; treacherously ; par-  | 
fidiously  ; negligently ; imp^ectly.  1 

Umpaitupolnbss,  un-faylA'fdl-nea,  a Tbe  staU 
or  quality  of  being  uufutbfuL  I 

Unpalcateo,  un-faI1uiy-ted,  a.  Kot  enrfaik'd. 

Un  FALLEN,  un-fawl'n,  a.  Still  standing. 
Unpalloweo,  un-fal'ode,  a.  Kot  laid  ont  in 
fallow. 

Tbe  w\faOom^  glebo 

Yearly  o'ereomee  the  aranartoe  with  stores 
Of  golden  whesL— 

Ukpaltbuino,  un-fawrter-ing,  a.  Kot  foiHng; 
not  heaitattog. 

UxPALTBRiNOLT,  nn-fawrter-ing-le,  ad  Without  ! 
faltering;  unhesitatingly. 

Unfamiliar,  nn-fa-mil'yar,  a.  Kot  aecnatomed: 
not  oommon  ; not  rendered  agreeable  by  frequent 
use. 

Unpamiliabitt,  un-fa-mil-yar'e-ta,  e Want  of 
fauiUiarity. 

Unpamiliarlt,  tm-fa-mil'yar-le,  ad  Kot  in  a , 
familiar  manner. 

Ukpasiiionablb,  un-fuab'nn-a-bl,  n.  Not  acconl- 
ing  to  tbe  prevailing  mods  or  custom. 
UKPABlrioNABLENE.as,  un-fsab'an-a-bt-nM,  t.  K«^ 
gleet  of  the  prsvailing  mode;  deviation  of  tbe 
retgmng  custom. 

Unpasuionablt,  nn-fasb'un*a-ble,  nd  Kot  ac- 
cording to  tbe  prevailing  custocn  or  faslikm. 

Unertftjlly 

Deformed,  anfinlthed,  seat  tM>fore  ray  time  i 

Into  this  breething  world,  scarce  luiff  uuulo  op;  1 

And  that  eo  lamely  and 
That  dogs  bark  at  me. — SiakM. 

Unpasiuonbd,  un-foah'und,  a,  Kot  modified  by 
art;  amorpliuus;  ahopeleas;  not  having  the  regular  ! 
form.  f 

A lifeleaa  lamp.  tut/itAhmi  and  onframed, 

Ofiarring  acad%  and  Jn^tly  chaos  named.— i>ryd^ 

Unpast,  un-fast',  a.  Not  safe;  not  secure.  i 

Ukpamtbn,  un-fas 'sn,  r.  a.  To  loose ; to  unfix ; to  | 
unbind.  , 

Unpatiierbd,  un-futb'urd,  a.  Fatherless.  j 

am  ! 
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UNFATHERLY-UNFERTILE. 


UNFERTILENESS— UNFOLa 


UKFATii&&Lr,  an*f(2tb'ar'le,  a.  Kut  b«oomiug  a 
ffttber. 

UnrATno¥ABLK,  an-falb'ttXD-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
bo  ootuided  by  a Une,  aa,  an  nnfiakomiUe  lake ; 
BO  deep  or  ranote,  limit  or  oxteot  cannot  bo 
aocertaiocd. 

UNrATiioMABLBXBas,iin-fatb'am*a>b1-iMa,t.  Tbe 
Btato  of  being  nnfatbomablo. 

TJNrATHOHABLT,  iin-fatb'am-a>b]e,  ai.  So  aa  not 
to  bo  capablo  of  being  ooomled. 

TTkfatiiomxDi  un>fath'amdf  a.  Kot  Boonded. 
UsFATiauKD,  on-fa-te^'i  a.  Unwearied, 
UKrAULTT,  nn^fawl'to,  a.  Free  from  fault;  in- 
nocent. 

Uffatoctsablb,  nn-fa'mr-a-bl,  a.  Not  prophiooa ; 
not  diapooed  or  adapted  to  conotenance  or  aapport ; 
not  kind ; not  obligiag ; disooaraging. 
UFFATomuBLzintaSt  nn-fe'ear-a-bl-nea,  a.  Un- 
propUktaaneao;  oukindneas;  want  of  diapoaitiun 
to  conntonanoe  or  promote. 

Ubfatoctskd,  tm-fa^Tordy  a.  Not  fiaroured;  not 
!l  aaaiated. 

UiTFEARSi),  on-foerd',  a.  Not  aSnghtod;andanntcd; 

I not  feared  or  dreaded. 

I Tbe  oerpent 

I Not  neoont  yet,  bat  oo  tbe  fraesr  herb 

I FeazteM,  be  atopt.— -VibM. 

I UxrsARFtx,  nn-feer'ffil,  a.  Coorageooa. 
UKFSARiKOy  nn-feerlng,  a.  Not  dreading. 
UFFSABUroLTy  un-feerlng-lOy  ad.  Courageonaly. 
UjfFBASXBLK,  nn-fe'xe-bl,  a.  Immacticabio. 
UvFKATnEBBDy  un-feUi'iml,  a,  llaving  no  feath- 
ora ; unfledged. 

UinrxATORKO,  on-fo'tnrdp«  a.  Deformed;  wanting 
r^nlaiilj  of  featureo. — Not  oaed. 

Vleage  nmirb, 

Defansed,  wn/mhtnd,  and  a ekto  of  baB.—DiyiMH. 
Ukfbd,  on-fed'y  a.  Not  snpplied  with  food. 
Ubfsbd,  nn-fr^'y  a.  Not  retained  bj  a fee;  tm- 
paid. 

Ubfeeldto,  an-feelm^  a.  Inaen&ble;  cnie!; 
hard- hearth 

Ubtebubolt,  nn-fccnng-Ie,  ad.  In  an  unfeeling, 
hanby  or  cruel  manner. 

UBFBBUBOMBaaf  on-fecnog-Dea,  a.  Want  of 
feeling. 

UBFBioxBDy  nn-ti'nd,  a.  Not  oonnlerfuit;  not 
hypocriticaL 

UMFBtOBEDLTy  un-fa'Ded-k,  od  Without  hypo- 
cri^;  really;  rincerely. 

UitrBLiciTATUiOy  un-fo-iuVUyt-bg,  a.  Not  (wo- 
docing  felicity. 

UxFBLLOWBOy  un-fellode,  a.  Not  matched.— 'Not 
tued. 

To  Mrer  to  tad«Oomd  a pair.— ArcU.  Anmag. 
Ubfblt,  uQ-fclt'y  o.  Not  felt  or  perceived. 
Upfbmihikb,  un-fem'e-niot,  a.  Not  according  to 
the  qoalitiea  the  female  aex;  unbecocniug  a 

woman. 

Ukfbbcb,  un-fena'y  f.  o.  To  reraore  a fence  or  fen- 
eea ; to  remote  a defutce  from. 

Ubfbxcbd,  un-fenat'y  a.  Not  anirounded  by  an 
encloenre  or  fence ; not  forUfied. 

UBrBRMBKTEDy  un-fer-ment'edy  a.  Not  hating 
undergone  fennentatimu 

Ubfbrtile,  un-fcr'tiley  a.  Not  rich ; not  hating 
tbe  qualitiea  neoeseary  to  the  prodtictioo  of  good 
cropa ; barren ; nnfridtfal ; waate ; not  proUfle. 
Peace  U not  coch  a dry  tree,  eneb  a eaptees  ttt^fwrUi^ 
thfna,  but  might  Iractlfy  and  iaaeaM.— ^ 
Ckritt. 
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UjtFBBTiLBKBaa,  un-fer'lile-Dca,  a.  State  of  beidg 
nnfertile. 

UBFBrrBByUa-fet'tnr,  r.  a.  To  leoac  from  feUera ; to 
unchaia ; to  unaha^lr. 

UKFiouRBt),  un-fig'urda,  o.  Bepreaenting no  animal 
fMin. 

UitriLiAL,  nn-firyaly  a.  Unanitable  to  a aon  or 
child;  undatiful;  unbecoming  a child. 

UariUALLTy  nn-^'yal-ley  od  In  a manner  unbe- 
coming a child.  I 

UBFtLLBDy  UQ-fUd'y  o.  Not  fully  aopplml.  I 

UxFlLMED,  un-filmd'y  a.  Not  oorerrf  with  a fllm.  ' 

UNFiBiHHBOy  un-finlabd,  a.  Not  complete  t not 
brought  to  an  end;  imperfect;  wanting  the  Uat 
hand  or  touch. 

Ubfirm,  un-ferm'y  a.  Weak ; feeble ; not  stable — 
infSrm  ia  used  when  we  ^eak  of  Um  weakaeaeea  | 
of  the  buman  frame. 

UFFiRMRCSBy  un-firm'oeSy  a.  A weak  ¥ata;  in-  | 
ability^ 

Unfit,  un-fit',  a.  Improper;  unmitabla;  nsqua-  | 
lified;— F.  a.  to  dbao^fy;  to  disable. 

UVFiTLTy  nn-fil1a,  od  Not  properly : unsuitably. 

UBFiTBsaa,  uD-fit'oea,  a.  Want  of  suitabla  powera  | 
or  qualilieiy  phyaionl  or  moral,  neceasary  for  any-  ! 
thing ; want  of  propriety  or  a^ptadon  to  chanc-  ' 
ter  or  place.  I 

Ubfittiso,  nn-fit'ting,o.  Improper;  unbccnoiing.  | 

Unfix,  un-fix',  v.  a.  To  kxMe  frm  any  fastening;  ! 
to  unsettle;  to  unhinge;  to  diseolve;  to  make 
fluid. 

BUff  with  eteraal  lea,  and  hid  In  now 

Tbe  moontaia  stanHis  oor  can  tha  rtalof  sun 

CTiylB  bar  frosta,  and  leach  them  bow  to  run.— ZVpire. 

Umfixbd,  nn-fikst'y  a.  Wandering;  matio;  m* 
constant ; haring  no  settled  riew  or  object  of  pur- 
suit ; not  detenmned. 

UNFiXBDNBsa,  on-fika'ed-noa,  a.  Tbs  state  of  being 
unfixed ; power  of  roring  at  large. 

Unflaooino,  un-flag'ging,  «.  Not  drooping ; 
maintaining  strength  or  spiriL 

Unflattbred,  nn-flat'turd,  a.  Not  praised  beyond 
due  merit ; not  extolled. 

Or  gaalng  by  pale  lamps  on  higb-boro  dntl 
In  ranUs,  thin  eoorts  of  poor  kings.—  Fwiff. 

Unflattering,  un-flal'tor-ing,  a.  Not  coocealing 
the  truth ; ncA  gratifying  wi^  ser%'ile  obacquioaa- 
neaa;  stnoere. 

Of  the  nHabboorlox  take.  i 

In  wboNO  mirror  every  mom 

She  oounacl  uke%  bow  best  herself  t’adora.— 
5»«r*om 

Unfledged,  nn-fle^id',  a.  Not  yrt  famished  with 
feathers ; young ; not  haring  attained  full  growth. 
Do  not  dull  tby  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  oew-hatebed,  mmJltdftJ  comrade.— Aoks. 

UlTFLBsnED,  un-fleaht',  a.  Not  seasoned  to  fleshy  | 
as  an  w^/UtMad  bound.  i 

Raw  mUkaomaleaa  foe,  tby  ea/eated  ratour  try.—  ! 

• Drjfim.  { 

UNFLlNCtONO,  un-flinsh'ing,  a.  Not  shrinking. 

Unflittino,  nn-flit'Ung,  a.  Not  flying  with  rapid 
motion. 

Unfloweeino,  un-flowrlng,  a.  Not  blosaoming. 

Unfoiled,  un-foyld',  a.  Not  ranqoished ; not  de- 
feated. 

Unfold,  nn-folde',  r.  n.  To  expand ; to  open  folds, 
or  anything  oore^  close  or  rolled  up ; to  lay  open 
to  view  or  contempUlkm : to  declare ; to  t^ ; to 
diadoae;  to  display;  to  rdeaea  froth  a fold  or  pen, 
Tbe  star  calls  up  tbe  shepherd. — SbeAi 


i UNFOLDING— UNl'KAMABLE.  UNFiL\ME— UNGAINLY. 

1 

UNTOLDllfO,  un-foldelDg,*.  The  act  of  expanding, 
I dieplajing,  or  diecloeiiig ; diaclosore. 

. UirroLLOW&D,  on-foriodOf  a.  Not  gone  after ; not 
] imitated  or  bdiered  in. 

UvrooL,  nn>fool',  o.  a.  To  reitore  from  follj. 

^ Have  70a  anf  way  to  tuy/dot  me  agton 

: UxTOaBBABmo,  nn-for*ba'’riDg,  a.  Not  poUent. 

: Umfobbiix  nn-for-bid',  \ y,  . .....  . 

Umtobbidde!.,  uB-te-bid-dn,  t “■  Not  prohibited. 
\ UKFOBBiDDEMNBsa,  on-for-bid'dn-nes,  «.  Tbe 
\ state  of  being  ooforbidden — not  in  nsc. 

' This  um/erbiddenim*  they  think  lafSclcnt  to  evince 

that  tbe  auniptaoosQMa  yon  ooodemn,  is  not  In  its  ova 

nature  sinfuL — BofU. 

1 UxroHCED,  nn-fbnte',  a.  Not  compelled ; not  con- 
I etnuned ; not  orged ; not  unpell<^ : not  feigned ; 
not  heightened ; natural  j not  violent ; ea^ ; gra- 
dual 

. Urfobciblb,  nn-fbrteVbl,  a.  Want  of  force  or 
> strength. 

Urfordablb,  un>fore'da-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
forded  or  passed  by  wading, 
j UitroREBODiKO,  un-fute-lra'ding,  a.  Giving  no 
omens. 

Ukfqbekrowk,  nn>for»-none',  a.  Not  previously 
known  or  foreeeeo. 

Unfobbscbablb,  on-fore-se'a-bl,  a.  Not  poesibls 
to  be  foreseen. 

UNFOREflEER,  nn-forc-ieen',  0.  Not  foreknown. 

Umfobeskikred,  nn-fore-skind',  a.  Circumcised. 

Won  by  a Pbilistloe  from  the  w\fore$kinn€d  nu».— 

Milum. 

Urforbtold,  nn-fure-tolde',  a.  Not  predicted. 

Unforewarred,  on-fore-wawmd',  a.  Not  admon- 
ished beforehand. 

UNFORFEiTED,  on-fawr'fit-ed,  a.  Not  lost  through 
tbe  commiasioD  of  crime. 

Ukforoifiko,  un-for-givlng,  a.  Relentless ; im- 
placable. 

Urkoroottkr,  uo-for-got'tn,  a.  Not  lost  to  me- 
mory; not  uveriooked  ; ’not  negh'ctcd. 

UsFORM,  nn-fawrm',  0.  a.  To  destroy ; to  unmake ; 
to  decompose  or  reaolve  into  parte. 

Unpormal,  UD-fawrm'al,  a.  Not  ceremonious, 

Urformrd,  un-fawrmd',  a.  Not  moulded  into 
regular  shape,  as  unformed  matter.  In  .A»tronomy, 
M/j/omed  tUtrtj  lu^  as  are  not  included  iu  any  of 
the  constellalious. 

' Urforsakbr,  un-for-saltn, a.  Not  deserted;  not 
entirely  neglected. 

• Uh  FORTIFIED,  Qu-fawrito-fide,  a.  Not  seam'd  by 
walks  or  bulwarks;  not  streugtheued ; iutlrm; 

^ weak ; feeble ; wanting  securides. 
j Unfortunate,  on-fawr'tu-nate,  0.  Not  successful; 
not  prosperous. 

Unfobturatelt,  un-fawritu-natedo,  ad,  Uubap- 
j pHy ; without  good  luck. 

1 Urfobtunatbrem,  nn-fawr'tn-nate-nes,  s.  Ill 
1 lufsk. 

1 Ukfourd,  uB-fownd',  a.  Not  met  with  in  re«earch. 
t Somewhat  or  found  in  her  aiutiv.— 

! Urfounobo,  nn-fownd'ed,  a.  Void  of  foun- 
1 dation; 

To  tread 

1 ne  w/cwwdwf  deep.— Jfitloa. 

' without  foundation ; vain ; idle. 

! URFRAMABLE,un-fira'ma-bl,o.  Not  to  be  moulded. 
— Not  used. 

The  eaoae  of  tbetr  dispealtioB  so  m^ramabU  onto  so- 
j detlM.— IfooAcr. 

Urframe,  on-fraytn',  r.  a.  To  destroy  the  fnmo  or 
constitution. 

Sin  hu  MJtfroaiaf  the  fkbrie  of  the  whole  roan.— 

ifoutk. 

Urframed,  an-fraymd\  a.  Not  formed  or  fash- 
ioned. 

A UfelcM  Intn^  nnfashioned  and  myVaiiMA 

Uf  JarriDR  seeds,  and  Justly  chaos  uaintMl.— Z>rydca. 

Urfbbquerct,  un-fireltwen-se,  s.  The  state  of 
being  unfrequeot. 

Unfbequert,  un-fie'kweot,  a.  Not  common;  not 
oocumng  often. 

Umfebquent,  un-fre-kwent',  r.  a.  To  oeaae  to  fre- 
quent.—Not  used. 

Olsd  to  shun  his  hostile  gripb 

They  qoU  their  thefts,  and  vt\frtq»au  the  fields.— 

Urfbeqcbntbd,  on-fre-kwent'ed,  a.  Barely  visited 
or  entered.  « 

Urfrbqubjttlt,  un-freltwent-la,  ad.  Not  com- 
monly. 

Urfriablb,  BB-fri'a-bl,  a.  Not  easily  crumbled. 

Unfribrdbd,  un-frencTcd,  a.  Wanting  Crionds; 
uncounteoanced ; nnsapported. 

These  parts  to  a stranger 
Ungnlded  and  often  prove 

Koegh  and  uohospltabie.— A'AoAs. 

Urfrierdliress,  un-frendlo-nm^  a.  Want  of 
kindness;  disfavonr. 

Umfrierdlt,  un-frendle,  od.  Not  in  a friendly 
manner ; not  kind  or  benevolent ; not  adapted  to 
promote  or  support  any  object. 

Unfboox,  un-fr^,  0.  a.  To  divesL 
U^fneJda^  of  a priesL— AfiRoa. 

Urfbozbr,  un-fro'sn,  0,  Not  congealed  into  ice. 

Umfruitful,  nn-frut'ful,  a.  Not  prolific ; barren ; 
unproductive ; not  producing  good  efTocts  or  works. 

Unfbuitfuixt,  un-frdtTiU-le,  ad.  Without  pro- 
dudng  fruit. 

U.SFBUITFULRESS,  uo-fnlt'fin-ncs,  A BarTCDOOSS ; 
nnprodnetivenees. 

Urfrustrablk,  un-fruBt'ra-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
frustrated. 

Unfulfilled,  nn-ful-ftld',  a.  Not  accomplished. 

Urfdmed,  un-fu'md,  a.  Not  fumigated ; not  ex- 
haling smoke ; onperfunied ; unsoented. 

Tbe  grouDd 

With  rose  and  odours  from  tho  shrub 

MUtnm. 

Unfunded,  nn-fbnd'ed,  a.  Not  having  permanent 
funds  for  the  psyment  of  its  mterest,  as  the  an-  . 
/dnded  debt  of  Dritain. 

Unfurl,  nn-furl',  v.a.  To  loose  and  unfold;  to  ! 
expand ; to  open  or  spread.  , 

Unfurnuh,  un-fur'nish,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  fur-  ' 
niture ; to  atrip ; to  divest ; to  leave  naked.  j 

Unpurkisued,  un-fiir'nisbd,  a.  Not  supplied  with  : 
furniture;  unsupplied  with  neceasaries  or  orua- 
ments ; empty ; not  supplied. 

The  Soot,  on  his  tn^fitrmth'4  kingdom.  ! 

Cane  pouring  like  a tide  into  a broach.— Shoka 

Unpusbd,  un-fu'zd,  a.  Not  melted. 

Unpusiblb,  nn-fu'za-bl,  a.  Infuaiblo— tbe  word  ; 
now  used. 

Unoairarlb,  un-gaWbl,  a.  That  cannot  be  . 

gained.  1 

Unoairful,  un-gaynYdl,  a.  Unprofitable.  . 

Umgairfullt,  un-gayn'fdl-Ie,  ad.  Unprofitably. 

Urgairlt,  un-gaynlA  a-  (undone,  Sax.)  Not  1 
expert  or  dextfrous ; clnmsy ; awkward ; uncouth. 

• m 
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DNGALLAirr— UNGLORIOUS. 


{ Unoallakt,  nn-garUot,  a.  KoC  court);  or  brav»- 

i|  S)^tcd 

t U^OALLRD,  tm-gaw1d'y  or  im-gawnod,  a.  Kot 
I fretted,  teazed,  or  injured. 

< Let  Uie  etiicken  deer  ro  weep^ 

I • The  hart  iM>;at/<dplajr; 

For  noise  znost  wnieh  while  aeme  nut  veep, 

1 8o  rvni  the  world 

UiroARKifiiiSD,  im-gcti'nishti  a.  Unadorned ; nn- 
{)  frinmbed. 

{ Unoah&isokbd,  nn-gar're-eund,  a.  Not  fumiabed 
I with  troopa  for  defence. 

1 ! Unoabterkd,  tin-gdr'turd,  a.  Kot  provided  with 
I garters. 

I Yoq  chid  at  Sir  Protheoe  (hr  going  impartrred.— 5AeAt. 

Ukoathcbed,  im-gath'ord,  a Not  cropped ; not 
' cuUed. 

Usgbab,  nn^geer',  v.  e.  To  nnhameaa.  In  Mc> 
chanica,  to  disconnect  from  the  moving  power. 
Ukoevkrated,  an-jcii'er-aj>tid,  a Haring  no 
beginning;  anbegotten. 

Urgeheratite,  on-jeu'er-ay-tir,  a.  Begetting 
nothing. 

Ue  U a motion  w^aierffh'oe— that's  inralliblc. — Sfuiis. 
Ukoekbrocs,  un-jen'er-us,  a.  Not  of  a noble 
mind;  illiberal. 

UngrkerouSLT,  un'jen'er*u»<le,  od.  Unkindly; 

I illiberally. 

, Ukoemial,  no-je'ne>aI,  o.  Not  favoorable  to  na- 
ture, or  to  natunil  growth. 

Sullen  seas,  Uut  wash  the  leigealol  polo. — TAosmos. 
Urgkbteel,  on-jen-teel',  a.  Not  consistent  with 
polite  manners  or  good  breeding. 

Uroektbki.lt,  on-jm-teene,  ad,  Incon^tcnt  with 
good  breeding ; rudely. 

UxoBKTLR,  un-jen'tl,  A Harsh;  rude, 
i Urobktlemahlikb,  nn-jen'tl-man-like,\  a.  Un- 
UK0BKTLEMAK1.T,  nn-jcn'U-man-le,  / like  a 

i gentleman ; not  becoming  a mtleman ; illiberal. 

UNOEKTLEMAKUKB8B,nn-jen^Uman-le-n«8,a.  The 
, quali^  of  being  nngs^emanly.  * 

Ukoektlbkess,  un-jen'tl-nea,  «.  Harshness;  se- 
I verity:  rudeness;  nnkindneas. 

Unoektlt,  tin-jen'Ue,  od.  Harshly;  with  severity; 

I rudely. 

I UROKOMETRiCAto  on-je-o-met're-kal,  a.  Not  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  geometry. 

Ukgiftcd,  un-gill'ed,  a Not  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar faculties,  as,  a man  tmffi/led  with  modesty. 
UKOiLDBD.un-gOd'od,!  ...  ,, 

USGILT,  nn-gili;  Not  oreriud  with  gold. 

Ukoird,  on-gerd',  9.  A To  loose  from  a prdls  or 
band ; to  unbin<L 

Ukoibt,  un-gert',  a.  Loosely  dressed. 

Holdber  aaalgns  the  proper  place 
For  Carlans  and  th'  tngtrt  Niunidian  not.^Z>rgdm. 
Unoitek,  nn-giv'n,  a Not  bestowed, 
j Ukoitiko,  un-givlng.  a Not  bringing  gifts. 

In  vain  at  shrines  th'  m^hntig  suppliant  standat 
Thus  'Ua  to  mahe  a vow  with  empty  bands.— 

I Drjfden. 

Ukolazb,  un-ghize',  v.  a To  strip  of  glass. 

I Ukolazbd,  un-glayad',  a.  Deprived  of  glass  ; not 
. frimished  with  glass ; not  covered  with  vitreous 
i matter,  as  unglased  potter’s  ware. 

Ukolobitieo,  un-gloW-fide,  a Not  honoured  with 
praise  or  adoration. 

Uroloript,  nn-glo're-fi,  V.  A To  deprive  of  glory. 
— Watts. 

Ukglorioub,  un-glo're-us,  it.  Bringing  no  glory 
or  honour;  a diM?rent  orthography  of  inglurumt. 
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UNGLOVE— UNGBATEFULNESS. 

Umolovb,  un-gluv’,  9.  A To  remove  the  glove  from. 

CmffUm  your  hazxL— £oo».  «ad  JHM. 

UxoiX>TBI>,  UD-gluvd',  A Haring  the  hand  naked. 

Urglue,  un-gloo',  v.  a To  separate  anything  that 
is  ^oed  or  eemsntsd. 

8b*  ftretchea,  gapes,  m^lara  her  eyee. 

And  aaka  if  U ba  tlaa  to  rise.— As^L 

Ukgod,  un-god',  V.  A To  divest  of  imputed  divinity. 
Thus  men  mfioddsd  stay  to  plaees  rlae, 

And  secta  may  be  preferred  without  ditgeift, — 

Drgdm. 

UxoODLiLT,  un-godle-Ie,  ad.  Impiously ; wickedly. 

Uroodliress,  un-godle-nes,  s.  Impiety;  wicked- 
ness ; diaregard  of  God  and  his  commsnds. 

Uroodlt,  UQ-godle,  a >\lcked;  imfdons;  ue- 
glecting  the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  or  violating 
his  commands ; sinful ; contrary  to  the  divine  com- 
mands; polluted  by  wickedness. 

Uroored,  un-gorde',  A Not  wounded  with  a bom ; 
metaphorically,  unhurt;  unwounded. 

I stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reronclleanent: 

Till  by  some  elder  masters  ot  known  hoDoar, 

' 1 hare  a voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 

To  keep  ny  name  mgorMf.— ^AAk*. 

Uroobobd,  nn-gawijd',  A Not  filled ; not  sated. 
Oh,  mgorf'd  appetite  I oh,  ravenoua  thirst 
Of  a sod's  blood  I— .SaucA. 

Ukoot,  un-got',  \ A Not  gnined ; not  ae- 

Ukoottbv,  un-gotn',/  quired;  not  bq^otten. 

UrgoverraBLB,  un-guv 'cr-na-bi,  a That  cannot 
be  ruled  or  restrained  ; lioeutioos  ; u ild ; un- 
bridled. 

Urgotebrablt,  un-guv'er-na-ble,  odL  So  as  net 
to  be  restrained. 

Uroovbrked,  un-gur'erud,  a Being  without  gor- 
erumeut ; not  subjected  to  laws  or  principles ; un- 
regulated : unbridled ; licentious. 

Unqowk,  nn-gown',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  a gown,  as  a 
clergyman. 

Ukoowrbd,  un-gownd',  a Not  wearing  a gown ; 
deprived  of  a gown. 

Urgiucbpul,  un-grase'ful,  a.  Not  marked  with 
ease  and  dignity;  wanting  beauty  and  clcgimre. 

Uroracefullt,  on-grase'ful-le, ad!.  Awkwardly; 
inelegantly. 

Urgracerulkeba,  un-graseTiil-nes,  s.  Want  of 
case  and  dignity ; awkwardness ; want  of  eli^ance.  i 

Ungracious,  un-gra'shus,  a Wicked;  odious;  : 
hateful ; offcDaive ; unacceptable ; not  favoured. 

Unoracioublt,  un-gra'shus-le,  od.  In  an  ungra- 
oons  manner. 

Urgramuatical,  un-gram-mat'c-kal,  a Kot  ac- 
cording to  the  establiabod  and  correct  rules  of 
grammar. 

Ungramii ATiOALLT,  un-gram-matVkaI-l«,  ad.  In 
a manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

UrORAMTBD,  un-grant'ed,  a Not  given ; not  trans- 
ferred by  deed  or  gift,  as  wi^nmfed  lands;  not 
yielded ; not  conceded  in  srgoment. 

Uroeateful,  un-grateTul,  a Not  feeling  thank- 
ful for  favours;  not  making  returns,  or  making 
U1  returns  for  kindness;  making  no  returns  fur 
culture; 

Tbe  wild  oUre  shoots,  and  shades  the  wiffrai^ftU  plain.— 

Drffdtn. 

unplearing;  unacceptable. 

URORATBFaLLT,  un-grsteTul-Ie,  ad.  With  ingrati- 
tude; unacceptably:  uoplearin^r. 

Ungratefclkesb, un-grateTfll-nes,  A Ingratitude; 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  ungrateful. 
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UNGRATIFIED— UN  II.U.E. 


UX  HALLOW— UNHAnMONIOCSLT. 


! 


UifORATiFiED,  on-grat'fl-fide,  0.  Not  compensated; 

not  pleased ; not  indulged,  as  wupvtified  appetite. 
UtroBATXLT,  on-graTe'le,  ad.  Without  seriou&aesa. 
His  present  porUDM 

OIMnglj  and  mprave/jr  ho  did  fiaablon.— Aais. 
Uii0it0C9DED,  nn>grownd'ed,  o»  Having  no  foun* 
datioa 

Ukobouhdevitsss,  nn-grownd'od'nes,  a.  Want  of 
foQsdation  or  support. 

UffOCABDBD,  tm-grdrd'ed,  a.  Kotwatebod;  not 
defended;  careless;  negligent 
Urouabdedly,  un-gydfd'ed-le,  ad.  Without  can 
tion;  carelessly. 

Unoueal,  on-gfre'al,  > o,  (myiM,  a nail, 

Vrouifebou^  tm-gwirer»as,r  Lat)  Pertaining 
to  or  supporting  nails,  as  the  ungtujavas  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Unouemt,  ttn'gwent,  a.  (tM^uen/Hsiy  Lat)  Oint- 
ment 

Uxgpektabt,  nn'gwen-ta-re,\a  Like  nngnent, 
j UxGOBBTOUB,  nn-gwent'oSy  / orpartakioj 
qualities. 

Unouessed,  nn-gest'f  a , Not  attained  by  goess 
or  oonjectore. 

UicouESTLiKBf  tui-gestlike,  a.  Not  becoming 
guest 

UnocicaLi  nn-gwik'al,  a.  (mynts,  a daw,  Lat) 
j Pertaining  to  a claw ; like  a daw. 

UKoncuLATB,  un-gwik'u-late,  > a.  Clawed ; 
Ukouicdlated,  un-gwik'u*lay-ted,/  having  daws, 
j In  Botany,  fumisbed  with  an  unguis  or  daw. 

Ukouided,  nn-gi'ded,  a.  Not  directed  or  con- 
I doctod ; not  regulateil 

I Uboiiiltt,  tm-^'te,  a.  Innocent;  not  stained 
j with  guilt 

VhffutUf  cities  rise, 

I Cities  of  brothers  firnri'fl  TTinwitni. 

‘ Uxonzxous,  tin-gwin'us,  a.  {utiffumotus,  Lat) 
Oily;  unctuow;  consisting  of  fat  or  resembling  it 
I Unouib,  un'gwis,  t,  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  a small 
and  delicato  bone  which,  situated  in  the  anterior 
and  internal  port  of  each  orbit  developed  by 
one  point  rf  ossification,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lacrymal  groove  and  nasal  dnet  In 
Botany,  the  narrow  part  of  the  base  of  a petal, 
tilting  the  place  of  the  footsUlk  of  a leaf,  of  which 
it  is  a modificatioa. 

Ukoola,  ung'gu-la,  t.  (Latin,  a hoof.)  In  Gwiine- 
try,  a s^ion  or  part  of  a cylinder,  cut  off  by  a 
plane  oblique  to  the  base. 

UNomaTA,  un-gu-Ia'ta,  «.  % daw,  Lat) 

The  hoofed  quadrupeds,  including  the  following 
^^**»“lhe  Padiydermata,  Aootberea,  Edentata, 
Buminata,  and  the  Solipedes ; m this  order  the 
hoof  is  cither  entire,  as  in  the  horse,  or  parted,  u 
in  the  ox : a third  nrodificatlon,  in  which  the  toes 
^ divided  and  enveloped  in  large  claws  or  n»ila, 
is  met  with  in  the  akitbs,  armadilloes,  and  ant- 
eaters. 

Unoulatb,  un-gnTate,  a.  Shaped  h*ke  a hoot 
UXHABITABLE,  un-bab'(Kta-bl,  a.  (whabitable^  Fr. 
Malntaiilii,lMt)  UninhibiUbl.— the  word  now 
used. 

UBHABiruATED,  Bn-hs-Wt'o-ay-ted,  a.  Not  ac- 
customed. 

Ubhackbo,  nn-hakt'y  a.  Not  cut,  notched,  or 
mangled. 

with  waAectei  edm  and  bear 
Oar  targe  undlnted.— 

UlCHALB,  on-hole',  a.  Not  entire;  unsound:  not 
healthy.  * 


^^hallow,  UD-hallu,  r,  a.  To  profane;  to  dcso*  ' 
crate.  || 

The  vanity  mAaUom  the  virtue.— Zr'ZoinzMp*.  p 
Ubrallowted,  un-hallode,  a.  Unholy;  profane;  ; 

impure ; wicked.  1 

Unhand,  un-bond',  r.  a.  To  loose  from  the  hand:  i i 
to  let  go.  I 

BdU  am  I called ; imAaad  me,  gentlemen.— AaAa  • | 
Unhandily,  nn-hond'e-le,  odL  Awkwardly;  clum-  . 

sily.  ii 

Unhandiness,  nn-band'e-nes,  s.  W'ant  of  dex-  ! 

terity ; clumsiness.  { 

Unuandlsd,  un*hand'id,  a.  Not  touched;  not  ' 
treated  oC 

Cardinal  Canipeas  j 

Uatb  left  the  cause  of  the  king  MAondZad— .SXota.  | 

Unhardsome,  un-hand'sam,  <j.  Ungraceful ; not  , 
bMutiful ; unfair;  illiberal;  disingenuous;  un- 
d\il ; unpolite.  | 

Unhandsomely,  nn-hand  sum-Ie,  ad.  In  on  un- 
handsome  manner.  { ! 

Unhandsoheness,  un-hand'sum-nos,  a.  Want  of  ' 
beauty  or  of  elegance ; unfaimese : disingenuous-  : i 
ness ; indvility.  ; | 

Unhandy,  un-hMd'e|0.  Not  dexterous ; unskilful;  ''\ 
awkward.  ' I 

UvBAMQ,  un-hang',  a.  a.  To  .direst  or  strip  of  ! 
hangings;  to  take  from  the  binges,  as,  to  imAono  ;| 
a gate.  ,< 

Unhanged,  un-hangd',  part  a.  Not  put  to  death 
by  han^g.  I 

There  live  not  three  good  men  in  Enrinnd.  ‘ I 

—Sitaki.  j 

Unhaf,  un-hap',  $,  El  luck;  misfortune.  i; 

Heaps  of  these  imAoM  ' 

That  now  roll  down  upon  the  wretched  land.— 

&ek»itU, 

Unhappied,  tm-hap'pe-ed,  a.  Made  unhappy.^ 
(This  is  used  by  Shaksp^  as  a ptirticiplo  from  wi- 
^PP9>  which,  however,  is  not  used  anywhere  that 
we  know  as  a verb.) 

Yon  have  misled  a prince; 

A happy  gentluman  In  blood  and  lineament, 

By  you  wtAappM  and  dUflgurod  dean.— OAoi*. 

Unhappily,  un-bop  pe-le,  ad.  Unfortunately ; 
miserably ; calamitously. 

Unhapphtbss,  nn-hap'pe-nee,  s.  Misfortune;  ill 
lock;  tnfeiidty;  misery;  sorrow. 

Un^pfy,  un-hap'pe,  a.  Unfortunate;  nnlucky; 
distressed;  cala^tous;  irregular;  mischievous. 

A shrewd  knave,  and  an  iniAaj>py.— SAaks. 

Ukh.kboiib,  m-bdrW,  *.  a.  To  drii.  from 
shelter. 

Unhabdocsed,  tm-hdr'burd,  a.  Not  shdterad* 
affording  no  shelter.  * 

Hnge  forests  snd  vnAarkowrsd  heathA 
Infamous  hlUs  sod  sandy  perilous  wilds.— JHBoa. 
Unhardbnbd,  un-bdr'dnd,  o.  Not  indurated  or 
rendered  bord  as  metal ; not  rendered  obdurate,  as 
youth. 

Unhabdy,  un-hdrd'e,  o.  Feeble;  tender;  timorous. 
Unharmed,  un-hdr'md,  eu  Unhurt;  uninjured* 
unimpaired.  * 

Unharmfci^  un-hdrmTcO,  a.  Not  doing  harm; 

harmless;  innoxious.  I 

Unhabmonious,  un-hdr-mo'ne-us,  a.  Not  having  j 
symmetry  or  oongnxity;  disproportionate;  discord-  j 
ant : unmusical ; jarring.  | 

Unharmonigusly,  un-bdr-mo'ne-ua-Ie,a<i.  With 

jarring;  discordantly. 
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I’SHABSESS— UKHINGE.  ISHINGEMEOT— UNICAniKATED.  ' 

' Ukuaknem,  Qn-hdr'n«t,  r.  a.  To  looae  or  strip  of 
harness  or  gear ; to  divest  of  armour. 
Unhatciibd,  on-hataht',  a.  Not  hatched;  not 
1 haring  left  tbs  egg ; not  disclosed  or  brought  to 

1 kilt 

j Some  tmAolcW  practice 

: Uatb  puddled  hU  clear  epfrit—AAois. 

; Ukhazardkd,  nn-haz'ur-dad,  a.  Not  put  in  dan* 
1,  ger;  not  exposed  to  loss;  not  adventured. 

; UHHAZABDOUSf  Qn-haz'nr-dttSf  a.  Not  liable  to 
1 loss  or  danger;  not  adventurous. 

{ UXHEAD,  on-bsd',  9. 0.  To  tsks  oQt  tbs  bead  of  a 
1 cask. 

j UKHEAtTiiruL,  nn-bel(A'f[iIt  a.  Unwholesome; 

morbid ; insalubrioos ; ricklj ; aboandlug  with 
j disease. 

UvuEAhTHPULLT,  on-belUYirl'ls,  odl  In  an  nn- 
1 healthful  manner. 

1 UBHKALTiiFtrLMBsa,  nn>heUk'fin-nes,  s.  Unwbole* 

[ i someoess ; inaalubrionsness ; noxiousness. 

>1  Uhubaltbilt,  nn-hekA’s-le,  ad.  In  an  onhealthy 
} ' or  onsoond  manner ; hatntual  weakness  or  indis* 

1 position. 

1 Unhealtiukess,  nn-hel/A'c-nes,  s.  Want  of 
||  health;  unsoondneas;  want  of  rigoor;  anfavour* 

j ablencas  to  health. 

j UvilKALTlir,  aa*bekA'e,  a.  Wanting  health ; want* 

I ing  a sound  and  rigorous  stats  of  b^/ ; unsound ; 

I I si^lj ; nnwholesoms ; morbid ; not  Indicating 

I health. 

I Ukhbard,  nn-herd't  a.  Not  perceived  by  tbs  ear ; 

I I not  admitted  to  an  audience ; not  known ; un- 

1 famed ; obscure ; not  famed.  Unkeard  of^  new, 

J j or  unprecedented. 

! UwREAKT,  un-hdrt',  p.  a.  To  diseourage;  to  do* 
i press;  to  dishearten. — Obsolete, 

j 1 To  Mto  hU  lip, 

1 ‘ And  ham  at  good  CooUilus,  moeh  wAesrts  me^ 

1 ShaJu. 

\ UiftlEATEDf  on-be'ted.  o.  Not  made  hot 
‘ Uniibdoed,  on-bedjd',  a.  Not  surrounded  by  e 
1 

I UVMEEDED,  on-beed'ed,  a.  Disregarded;  not 
I thought  of : escaping  notiosi. 

Ukhebdbolt,  on-h^'ed-le,  ad.  WUhool  being 
beard. 

* UitHBEDiNO, nn-beedlng,a.  Careless;  negligently, 
r Urhbedt,  un-heed'e,  a.  Precipitate;  sudden. 

Urhelb,  un'beel',  r.  a.  To  uncover;  to  expose  is 
' view. 

Tbsa  sttddeuly  both  would  themislvcs  mM*.— 

SprnMT. 

UmiBUi,  nn*belm',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a helm. 
UxHELMKD,  un-heimd',  a.  Ilaving  no  helm. 

‘ URnBUlBT,  nn-hel'met,  v,  a.  To  deprive  of  a 
I Itelmet 

1 Unhblpbd,  on-belpt\  a.  Unassisted ; nnsap- 
1 ported. 

UifUBLPrux.,  tm-belp'fiflf  a.  Giving  no  aid. 

I bewail  good  Olo’ster's  case 
With  sad  unhelp/ul  tears.— AoSs. 

Ueubwr,  nn>hane',  a.  Not  hewn;  in  a itm^ 
statSf  ss  stones. 

UxiiiDEBOtTHD,  nn'hjde'bowod.  a.  N<it  expanriblo ; 
j not  restxmned  by  tbs  bide. — Obsolete. 

ThoQRh  plenteous,  sll  too  Httle  seems 
{ To  MnlT  this  msw,  this  mAideSmad  oorpa>— JfittMi. 

UimiifDKRBP,  un-hm'durd,  a.  Not  opposed ; ez- 
1 erting  itself  freely. 

1 Ukbinob,  nn*hinj',  v,  a.  To  take  ftocn  the  binges ; 
j to  displace ; to  unfix  by  violence ; to  loosen ; to 

_ _ _ 

render  tinsuble  or  unwavering,  as,  to  imAoiye  the 
mind. 

UKHlNOKMByT,  nn-hinyment,  s;  Tbs  act  of  on- 
hinging,  or  state  of  b^g  unhinged. 

Unuivx,  on-hive',  r. a.  To  expel  from  a hive;  to 
deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 

UxHOARD,  nn*bords',  r.  a.  To  steal  from  a hoard ; ; 

to  scatter.  i 

UxiioURBsa,  nD*hol*-nca,  s.  Impiety;  profane-  j 
ne» ; wickedness. 

UxtioLT,  on-bole,  a.  Profsne;  not  ianctl6ed  by  i 
divine  grace ; wicked ; impious ; not  oeremonially 
purified. 

UvnoKEST,  Qn*oo'est,  a.  Dubonest — Obsolete, 
Nothing  thou  const  deserve,  thou  art  unJtomett. — 

Ika*.  amd  FUt.  ^ 

Urhonoured,  un-on'urd,  a.  Not  regarded  with  . 
veneration;  not  criebrated;  not  treated  with  re- 
spect. 

Unhook,  nn-bdk',  a.  a.  To  loose  from  s hook.  ' 

UlVHOOr,  un*bdp',  p.  a.  To  strip  or  divest  of  hoops.  ' 
Onkoop  ths  fair  sex.— Addijoa. 

Unhoped,  no-bopt',  a.  Not  so  probable  as  to  ex- 
cite hope. 

Unhopeful,  nn-hope'ful,  & Such  ss  leaves  no  . 

room  to  hope.  j 

Unbopefullt,  on-bops'fuMe,  ocf.  In  an  nnbopefol  | 
manner. 

Unhorned,  nn-hawmd',  a.  Having  no  boms.  ' 

Unhorse,  un-hAwrse',  v.  a.  To  throw  from  a 
horse ; to  cause  to  dismount 
Unhospitable,  nu-hos'pit-a-bl,  a.  lubo^iUble 
—the  word  now  used. 

UNlloenLE,  un  bos'tUe,  a.  Not  belonging  to  a 
public  enemy. 

Uniiousb,  on-bows',  a.a,  Todrive  from  the  bouse 
or  babiution  ; to  dislodge  ; to  deprive  of  shelter. 
Unboobed,  nn-bowst',  a.  Homeless;  wanting  a 
bouse ; having  do  settled  habitatioo ; desthote  of 
shelter  or  cover. 

Unhouselled,  un-bowa'sM,  a.  Not  having  r»- 
ssived  tbs  aacrameot 

Cut  off  in  the  blossoms  of  mj  sin, 

UnIkoimIUd,  disappointed,  unanel’d.— AoAs. 
Unbumak,  nn-hu'inao,  a.  Barbarous ; iubuman—  i 
the  word  now  used. 

UNUimANUBD,  un-bu'man-isde,a.  To  render  in-  ! 
human  or  barbarous. 

Unbumblbd,  nn-nm'bld,  a.  Not  rendered  bum- 
ble or  contrite ; unrepented;  unrefirmed. 

Unhung,  un-boog',  o.  Not  hanged.  i 

Unhurt,  un-huit',  a.  Not  banned;  free  from  ' 
wounds  or  injury.  i 

Unuurtful,  UD-hurt'ful,  a.  Harmless:  inaoxkma.  i 
Unuurtfullt,  nn-bnrt'ful-le,  ad.  Harmleesly;  { 
innoxionsly. 

Unhubdanded,  nn-hasT>and'ed,  a.  Deprived  of 
support;  neglected;  not  managed  with  fragabtr.  ' 
Uniicbkkd,  UD-huakt',  a.  Not  being  deprived  of 
the  huaka. 

Uniaxal,  u-ne-ak'sal,  o.  one,  and  axis,  an 

axle,  Lat)  Having  one  axle. 

Unicapbulab,  Q-ne-kap'su-lar,  a.  (amity  one,  Lat 
and  eapmda.)  Having  one  capsols  only. 

Unicaria,  Q-oe-ka're-a,  a.  (tmosa,  a book,  Lat  ths 
old  or  inferior  peduncles  bring  converted  into  hooked 
axillary  apines.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cin- 
cboiiacesB. 

Unicarinated,  n-ne-kdr'e-nay-ted,  a.  (vmu,  one,  | 
and  earinoy  a keel,  Lat)  Having  one  ridge  or  keel  i 
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Unicorn,  n'oe-lutwrn,  $,  (vnu#,  one,  anti  comv,  a 
honi,  Lat.)  An  animal  with  uno  born,  mentioned 
I in  S^pture,  and  toppotwd  to  be  atiU  extant  in 
I Ethiopia,  baring  been  described  bj  M.  Riipell  as 
being  an  animal  of  a reddish  colour,  equal  In 
)j  aiae  to  a small  hone,  slender  as  the  gaxeUe  in 
its  shape,  and  famished  with  a long,  slender, 
straight  bora  in  tbs  male,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
fsmi^ 

Unicorxocs,  D-De-kawFDOs,  a.  Haring  onlj  one 
b<ra. 

Unioraz,,  an-e-dc'slf  a.  Not  mental  \ perccired  bj 
the  senses ; real 

' Urifloral,  a>ns>flo'nd,  > a.  (hmm,  one,  and /os, 
Uniflorous,  Q-ns-flo'ms,/  /oriiy  a flower,  Lat) 
I Rearing  onij  one  flower. 

; Unifoliate,  o-ne-fole-ata,  a.  (mu*,  one,  and 
/oiium^  a Lat)  Bearing  one  leaf. 

UNtrORM,  o'ne>fawrm,  a.  (twiua,  one,  and  ybrmo,  a 
form.  Lot)  Haring  always  the  same  form  or 
I manner ; not  raiisble ; consurtent  with  Itself ; con- 
•ooaat : oonformable ; baring  the  aame  degree  or 
I atate ; — #.  a dress  of  the  same  kind  by  wbi^  per- 

I sons  are  parposelj  Msiniilate*!  who  belong  to  the 

j sanM  r^^s^  company,  or  serrioe  <rf  any  descrip- 
j tioiu 

Uriformitt,  n-ne-fawrm'e-te,  t.  The  state  of  be- 

Iing  uniform ; resemblance  of  one  to  anoUier.  In 
I Law,  act  of  miformxty,  the  first  act  of  this  kind 
is  the  1 Elix.  c.  2 % that  at  present  existing  is  tbs 
I 13  and  14  Char.  IL  c.  4.  It  regulates  tlw  form 
of  public  prayers,  administrstiou  iX  the  sacraoieDts, 

I and  other  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

! Uniformlt,  oWfawrm-le,  od  In  a nniform 
I manner. 

Uniorritcre,  a-ne-jen'e-tnre,  s.  (vmgaiUui,  only 
b<^tteo,  Lat)  The  state  bang  the  only  bcK 
gotten. 

URiGERiTun,  u-ne-jen'e-tos,  s.  In  Eccleslastkal 
. , History,  the  celebrated  constitotioa,  in  the  form  of 
i|  a ball,  issued  by  Pope  Clecneoi  XI.  in  1718,  in 
I ! ooodemnstioo  of  Father  Qaesners  Rejhxiout  Jfo- 
' ruUi  on  tbs  New  Testament  The  boll  was  pro- 
! cored  1^  the  Jesuits,  and  its  publicstion  created 
j great  discord  in  France.  It  was  so  called  from  its 
I beginning  * Uuigenitus  Dei  fllins.* 

I Urigsrous,  u-ny's-Dos,  a.  Of  one  kind;  of  tbs 
j same  genua. 

I Urilabiate,  Q-oe-labVste,  a.  (isttts,  one,  end 
labium^  a lip,  Lat)  Having  one  lip  only,  as  a 
i j corolla. 

I Urilatkral,  Q-ne-lat'er-al,  a.  (umu,  one,  and  latu*, 
I a side,  Lat)  Haring  one  ride  only;  being  on  one 
j ' sido  or  party  only ; growing  on  one  aids  only  of 
* I the  common  peduncle  in  flowers. 

UviUNBATBD,  u-ne-Un'e-sy-ted,  a.  one,  sod 
Umo^  s line,  Let)  Having  one  Une. 

I Urh.iteral,  u-ne-Ut'er-al,  a.  CmMis,ooe,  and  liters, 
a letter,  Lat)  Conristing  of  one  letter  only. 

; U.'«iu.UMiRATBD,an-il-la'me-nay-ted,a.  Not  made 
I Kght ; dark. 

; Urillusteateo,  un-il-Wtny-tsd,  a.  Not  tnade 
plrin. 

I Uriloculab,  u-ne-lok'u-lar,  a.  one,  and 

I locWia,  a partition,  Lat)  Containing  one  carity. 
Applied  in  Botany,  to  seed-vessels  not  separate 
into  cells ; and  in  Coochology,  to  shells  winch  are 
not  divided  into  chambers. 

URiMAOiNABtS,  on-im-ig'e-ns-U,  a.  Not  to  be 
imagined. 


Ukimagirablt,  un-im-ajin-a-ble,  ad.  So  as  not 
to  be  imagined. 

Unuiagired,  un-im-aj'ind,  a.  Not  conceived. 
Urixbobd,  tm-lm-bodf',  o.  Not  tinctured. 
Urimitable,  un-imVta-bl,  a.  A diflerent  ertho- 
grapby  of  Inimitable. 

Unuutablt,  on-im'e-ta-ble,  ad.  Inimitably. 
Ummitated,  nn-im'e-tay-ted,  a.  Nut  copied;  not 
followed. 

Unimmobtal,  un-im-mawr'tal.  a.  Mortal. 
Urimpairablb,  tm-im-poR'a-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to 

waste. 

Urimpairbd,  un-lm-payrd',  a.  Not  worn  out ; not  ; 
weakened  or  injured. 

Urimpassiorkd,  un-im-pash'und,  a.  Free  from 
pasriou;  innocent;  quiet:  calm. 

UsiXPEACilABLE,  un-im-peeUb'a-bl,  a.  Nut  tu  be 
impeeclied. 

UrimpeacheX),  un-im-peetsht',  a.  Not  accused. 
Unimpeded,  ttQ-im*-pe'dcd,  a.  Nut  hindvjvd  or  ob- 
structed. 

Unimplioatbd,  un-im'ple-ksy-tsd,  a.  Not  involved. 
Unimpucd,  ou-im-plide',  a.  Not  mcluded  by  Lu- 
ference. 

Urimplorbd,  nn-im-plorde',  a.  Not  solicited. 
Unimportant,  un-im-pawr'tant,  a.  Not  momen- 
tous ; not  assuming  sirs  of  dignity. 

A free,  mn^porteai,  natara],  easy  manner.— Tbpe 
Unimpobtiro,  un*im-pore'ting,  a.  Nut  being  of 
importance. 

I UrimiORTGRBO,  un-im-por-tn^nd,  a.  Not  solicJled. 

, Unimposino,  nn-un-po'sing,  a.  Not  adapted  to 
impress  forcibly ; not  obligatoi7 ; voluntary. 

Beantsous  order  relirnv, 

Manly  submission,  asu*/>o#iiif  toll.— TXeaismi. 

Unimpressive,  nn-im-pres'riv,  a.  Not  forcible. 
Ukimprkbsivelt,  nn-im-pres'aiv-le,  ad.  In  sn 
unimpressive  manner. 

Ukinpbovablb,  un-im-proovVa-bl,  a.  lueapshle 
of  melioratioa  or  improvement. 
URmPBOTABLEMSSS,  un-im-proorira-bl-nee,  t.  In-  i 
capability  of  improvement. 

Unimproved,  nn-im-proovd",  a.  Not  made  better ; | 
not  taught;  not  improved.  ' 

Yoons  Fortinbrsa, 

or  wtimfixwed  mettie^  hot  and  faU.— Stats.  I 

Unimprovino,  un-im-prooriring,  a.  Not  tending  to 
advance. 

URurpuTABLR,nn-ira-pn'ta-bt,<L  Not  chorgeAble  to. 
Ukjhchaxtbd,  un-in-tahaot^,  a.  Not  aflected  by 
magic.  I 

Unincrsasablx,  an-m-kieeB''a-bl,  & Admitting  I 

no  increase.  | 

UNiNCOMBERBD,nn-m-kmn1nird,a.  Not  burdened.  I 
Unindebted,  un-in-det'tid,  a.  Not  borrowed;  not  i 
onder  any  obligation.  1 1 

Unindippbrent,  nn-in-dif 'fer-eot,  0.  Partial.  | 
Umindorred,  nn-in-dawnd',  a.  Not  assigned  by  : 
writing  a name  on  the  beck.  : 

Ukucddstbiocs,  BB-in-doaTre-us,  o.  Not  diligent ; 1 1 
Imj. 

Uninddstriocslt,  nn-in-dus'tre-ufi-lo,  ad.  Laxlly.  j 
Uminpected,  on-in-fek'ted,  a.  Not  tainted  with 
nozions  matter  or  qualities.  ! 

UNlNFBCTlors,  uu-io-fek'shos,  a.  Not  capable  of 
communicating  itselfl 

Vninflamed,  unrin-flarod.  a.  Not  set  on  fire; 

not  suffering  from  or  exhibiting  inflammation. 
Uninflammable,  nn-in-flam'ma-bl,  a.  Incapsble 
of  being  inflamed.  j 
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I UNINFLUENCED— I’NlKrKKP. 


I UninfldkNCKD,  a]i-in<flu-«ni4',  a.  Not  prejudiced. 

! UMNPORMiu>t  un>in>fawnDd',  o.  L'uUugbt;  un- 
^ luiimated. 

I UsisroRMiJio,  nn-in-fawr'mir.?,  o.  Uuin^tnicUTe. 

. Unimoenious,  Qn-ui‘j«'ne-uj»,  a.  Witboot  ingen- 

I uity;  atopid. 

UKi.saBXuous,  nn-itt-jenVai,  <u  Kot  oandid; 

* illibemL 

UKiNiiAiiiTAntB,  on-in-hab'e-U-bl,  a,  Kot  fit  to 
be  inhabited. 

UKiNUADiTABLE»x»s,un-in-babVU-bl-noa,«.  The 
I atjda  of  t>eing  aoinhabitable. 

Umibhabitsp,  tin-iu’bmb'e-ted,  «.  Uaving  uo 
dwellera. 

I UNINITIATED,  nn-in-Ub'e-af-ted,  a.  Kot  Instnictod 
\ in  tho  first  principles  of  some  art  or  auci^y,  £cc. 

‘ Uninjubbd,  an'injiirde,  a.  Unhurt. 
Uninquisitive,  un-ia>kwix'e-tiv,  a.  Not  curious. 
UMKSi'HibED,  un-in-akri'bd,  a,  Uaving  no  in- 
' scriptioQ. 

Uninspired,  on>in-spi’rd,  o.  Kot  having  recarad 
8U|Mmatural  iUumination. 

I Umnstri'CTED,  UD-in-struk't^  a.  Kot  tauebt 
I Uninstructive,  uii-m-atruk  liv,  a.  Not  cbofemitg 
I any  improvement. 

UN1NSU1.ATKD,  un-uiWUy-tcd,  o.  Kot  being  do* 

I U('bed  from  eTerytbmg  elae. 

Uninsured,  an-Lo-au'r^  a.  Kot  aaaurod  againU 
loss. 

Unintelligent,  nn-iQ  tcne  jent,  a.  Without  In- 
' telligenoe  or  knowledge;  not  knowing. 

^ Uniktbllioidiutt,  OD-in-tel  le-je-lal'e-to,«.  The 

I I state  of  being  aniutelligible. 

Unintelligible,  oa*io-tenogib>bl,  a.  Not  to  be 

understood. 

||  Umntklligiblbitbm,  on-iii'td'Ie'Jib’bl-nei,  o. 
UnintelUgibiUty. 

i;  Unintbluoiblt,  an>in-tene-jib*U,  <uL  So  as  to 
1 1 be  unintelligible. 

I Unintkmtioxal,  tm-in-ten'shnn-al,  «.  Kot  do* 

I I signed. 

UNiNTKKTioRALLT,on>io-teo'shnn-al-le,ad!.  With* 

I i oat  dengo. 

|j  Unintkbksbed,  un-m-ter-est',  \o.  Kot  hsTing 
Uninterested,  un>ui-tcr'«at'ul,/  interest. 

I I The  gnateet  pert  of  an  aodtraeo  la  always  imterttttd 
thoogb  seldom  knowing.— XN-pdea. 

I Umintrebstdig,  on'iD'ter-eat'ing.a.  ExettiRg  no 
interesL 

' Unintkrkstinolt,  nn-in^ter-estlng^e,  odL  With* 
out  exciting  interest. 

|l  UNnrrRRMissiov,  un-iii'tcr-iiush'iin,  «.  Aboeoce 

of  intenniasioD. 

I Unintbrmitted,  an-in-tcr-mit'ted,  a.  Continued. 

I Unintbbji irriNO,  UQ*m*ter*mit'tiDg,  a.  Continuing. 

I UNiNTERMrxTlHGLT,  un-in*tar-iiut'ting*le, 
h Witbont  intemuaaion. 

Urintbbjiixeo,  un*b-ter*mikat',  a.  Kotnunglod. 

I Uninterfolatxo, un>m>ter'po*Uy*ted,o.  Kotin- 
} serted  aubaeqnent  to  the  original  writing. 

Uninterprsted,  nn-in-ter'pre-ted,  a.  Not  ex- 
I plained. 

UNiirrBRXUPTXD,un-b-ter-rap'ted,  o.  Not  broken. 

I UxiNTERRL^BDLT,  un-b-ter-mp'ted-lefad.  Witb- 
I out  iutermpUocL 

I Unintrenohed,  on-b-trenaht',  a,  Kot  fortified 
witli  a tniicb  and  parapet. 

I Unintricated,  andn’UV'kaj'ted,  a.  Kot  perplexed. 

, UNJNTBODtCEts  un*b-lro-du'st,  o.  Obtrusive. 

I Umnckkd,  un-b*urde',  a.  Unaccustomed, 

j PIS 


Uninvbntbd,  un-b-vent'ed,rt.  Unducovered. 
Unintestig  ABLE,  on-b-veetVga-bl,  a.  Kot  to  he  ’ | 
searched  out. 

Uninvidious,  on-b-rid e-Qs,  a.  Kot  rarioos.  |j 
Uminvioiocsly,  on-b-rid'e-us-le,  ad.  Witbont  { 
envy. 

Uninvited,  nn-b-vite'ed,  o.  Umtskod. 

Unio,  u'lie-o,  a.  A genua  of  fresh-water  Mollnsra, 
the  ehell  of  which  is  round  or  oval,  but  never  i 
winged;  the  bosses  very  prominent ; the  cardinal  , 
teeth  thick,  short,  oblique,  and  receding  from  tho  j 
anterior  margin  of  the  shieU : Type  of  the  family  j 
Unionidas.  | 

Uniola,  n'ne-o-la, «.  (named  thus  on  account  of  the  ; 
«MUNs  of  the  glumes.)  A genua  of  plants : Order,  . 
GrambaceaL 

Union,  une'yun,  a.  (uattf,  one,  Lat)  The  act  of  l 
jmnbg  two  or  more  so  as  to  make  them  one ; con-  , 
junction  of  mbd  or  bterents ; the  state  of  being  ] 
united ; that  which  b tinitcd ; concord ; formerly,  1 
a pearL  I 

The  klog  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  health; 

And  in  the  cop  an  nitm  shall  be  throw, 

Richer  than  that  which  four  sueoeMive  kings  ' 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.— Skaits.  I 

Uliioft  <Ae  Jirit  tn/cti/tbn,  a phrase  applied  by  , 
surgeons  to  the  healing  of  wounds  by  adhesion, 
witluiQt  suppuration  or  granulation.  ' 

Ukionid.e,  Q-ne-on 'e-de,  a («mto,  one  of  the  genera.)  ; 
A family  of  Mollnsca,  consisting  of  what  are  cant'd 
the  Biver-mnaclea,  or  Unios:  the  shelb  are  solid,  . 
perlaoeoot,  and  are  generally  funbhed  with  cardbal  1 
and  lateral  teeth.  i 

Unionina;,  n-De-o-ni'ae,  e.  A snbfamily  of  the  ! 
Unionidw,  or  Biver-mnsclcs,  the  abelb  of  which  I 
have  one  of  the  valvea  furnished  with  two  cardinal 
and  two  lateral  teeth ; tlie  cardbal  teeth  short ; | 
the  ombones  or  boaaca  smooth  or  longitudballj  , . 
striated.  I 

UNiorsia,  n-se-op'ris,  $.  (wmo,  end  opeu,  appear- 
ance, Gr.)  A getioB  of  MoUoaca,  allied  to  Alas-  n 
modra,  but  havbg  the  shell  oval;  the  bosses  J 
prominent ; cardb^  teeth  two,  irregular,  and  re-  A 
oedbg  from  the  anterior  marmn : Family,  Uniooids. 
tJNlPARors,  n-nip'a-rua,  a.  (vmu,  one,  and  porio,  | 
1 bring  fo^,  LaU)  ProduoDg  one  at  a birth. 
Unipbltata,  Q-ne-pel-U'U,  s.  A family  of  marine 
CmsUceane.  bulging  to  the  order  Stomapoda, 
tile  ahell  of  which  coniusta  of  a singb  shield,  of  an 
elongated  quadrilateral  fonn. 

Unipetal,  n-ne-pe'tal,  a.  (wmis,  one,  LaL  and  ", 
petal)  In  Botany,  having  one  petal,  which,  at 
the  point  of  insertion,  does  not  completely  surround 
the  sexual  organa,  and  thus  difien  from  mooopet- 
alooa. 

Uniqub,  n-ncek',  a.  (French.)  Sole;  without  an  | 
equal ; without  another  of  the  same  kind  known 
to  exist. 

Umiradi  ATBD,  n-ne-rs'de-ay-ted,  a.  (smia,  one,  and  ^ ! 

rodnta,  a ray,  Lat)  Havbg  one  ray  only. 
UNiaBiTATBD,  on-irire-tsy-ted,  a.  Kot  fretted. 
Unirritatiko,  nn-ir're-tay-tbg,  a.  Kot  provoking.  | 
UNiKRiTATlNOLr,  on-ir're-Uy-tbg-ie,  od,  Kot  , 
provokingly. 

Unisrxual,  n-ne-aeka'u*al,  a.  («mvs,  one,  I.at  and 
meuaL)  Possessing  the  organs  of  only  one  sex,  . 
as  the  indiriduab  of  all  the  bgher  and  more  per-  ' 
feet  species  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  imi-  j 
pexmal  fiowtSx  of  the  tnoDcedous,  dioctoua,  and  ! 
polygamous  plants.  ' 
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UNIVEBSAUSM— UKJ  USTIFIED. 


Umisok,  o'ne-Bun,  «.  (wmm,  one,  aod  $oito,  I sound,  | 
LaU)  Sameness  or  ooinddeooe  of  eoond;  a sin- 
gle onraried  note.  In  Maaic,  a oooiionanoe  of  two 
sounds  equal  in  gravity  or  acntenesa,  prodnced  by 
two  bodies  of  the  same  matter,  length,  thickness, 
tensioD,  dec.  equally  struck  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  they  yield  the  same  toae  or  sound.  /»  snuMm, 
in  harmony ; — a.  sounding  alone. 

Unisonamcb,  n-uia'o-nans,  s.  Aoovdaace  of 
sounds. 


Unisonuct,  n-iiu'o-Dant,|^  ^ 


. , r ».  Heine  in  unison. 

UmisOHOUS,  u-niao-Doa,  J ^ 

Umr,  u'nit,  «.  (mrui,  Lat.)  The  number  one ; the 
least  whole  number ; any  determinate  quantity,  by 
the  constant  repetition  of  which  any  other  mag- 
nitude of  the  same  kind  U measured;  a gold  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Jamas  L In  Electridty,  imit/ar, 
a small  insulated  Leyden  jar  placed  between  the 
electrical  machine  and  a larger  jsr  or  battery,  so  as 
to  announce  by  its  repeated  dis^arges,  which  may 
be  counted,  the  numW  of  them  which  have  passed 
into  the  larger  jar. 

Ukitablb,  n-ni'ta-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  united. 

Uhxtabian,  o-ne-ta're-ao,  s.  A Christian  sectary, 
who,  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarians,  belieree  in 
and  worships  one  God  in  one  person,  and  hence 
denies  the  divinity  of  Christ;— a.  pertaining  to 
Unitarians  or  Unitarianism. 

UviTABiAKtSM,  n-De-ta^re-a-ntsm,  a.  The  prind- 
ples  of  Unitarians. 

UxiTASOUS,  u-nit'a-rus,  a.  Producing  only  one  at 
a birth. 


Units,  u-nite',  p.  a.  (watb,  I unite,  unifus,  united, 
LaL)  To  join  two  or  more  into  one;  to  make  to 
agree;  to  make  to  adhere ; to  join; — r.  n.  to  con- 
cur; to  act  In  concert ; to  coalesce ; to  grow  into 
one. 

Ukitbo,  u-ni'tcd,  port  a.  Joined;  mixed.  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  f7m/ed  BretJ^ren,  a body  of 
refonnera  in  Bohemia,  who  are  aaid  to  bare  sepa- 
rated tberaaelvee  from  the  Catholics  and  Calixtiuea 
about  H67. 

Unitedly,  u-ni'ted-lo,  ad  ^Vlth  union ; so  u to 
join. 

Unites,  u-id'tar,  s.  He  or  that  which  unitee. 

Ukition,  Q-nUh'un,  a.  The  act  or  power  of  uniting ; 
conjunction. — Little  used. 

Unitiye,  u-ni'tir,  a.  Tbst  unites ; having  the 
power  of  nniting.— Obsolete. 

That  ean  be  nothing  else  than  the  imMpt  power  of 

Ugtoo,  whleh  eooaUto  of  the  eontemplatlon  and  lore  of 

tiod.— ^orri*. 


UNtTY,  o'ne-te,  s.  The  state  of  bdng  one;  oneness; 
the  number  one ; concurrence  into  one ; uniform- 
ity ; that  quality  in  any  work  of  art  which  oonaists 
in  the  complete  subordination  of  the  parts  to  one 
general  design  or  effect  In  the  Greek  drama, 
tJkree  mitiet  were  those  of  actioH,  time,  and  piace; 
namely,  that  there  should  be  one  main  plot ; tbst 
the  time  supposed  to  elapse  should  not  exceed 
twenty-four  hours ; and  that  the  place  of  action 
before  the  spectators  should  be  one  and  the  same 
throughout  the  drama. 

Unitalye,  n-ne-valv',  «.  one,  and  poUa,  a 

valve,  Lat.)  A shell  having  one  valve  only. 

Uniyalyb,  u'ne-valv,  > u.  Haring  one 

Uniyalyular,  u-ne-val'vu-lar,r  val%*e  only. 

Uniybbsal,  u-ne-ver'sal,  a.  (vnteersaUs,  Lat) 
Whole ; all ; general ; extending  to  all ; not  par- 
ticular; oomprising  all  particulars.  In  Lo^  a 
VOL.  If.  6 a 


wiicerMl  prcfxmium  is  one  which  has  the  subject 
distributed,  so  that  the  predicate  is  declared  con- 
cerning everything  comprehended  in  it ; — «.  a gen- 
eral proportion,  including  a certain  clan  or  extent 
of  particulars ; in  an  obaolete  sense,  the  universe. 

Plato  catleth  Qod  the  esase  an:1  origtoal,  the  nature 

and  reason  of  the  MtMraa/. — BaUigh. 

Uniyersalibh,  n-ne-ver'sa-Iisra,  t The  name 
•ometimes  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Arminians, 
expresring  the  noiversality  wldcb  they  attribute  to 
the  operation  of  grace,  conceiving  it  to  be  given  to 
all  men  without  favour  or  reserve. 

UN1YBR8ALI8T,  u-DC-verisa-list,  $.  Onewho  affects 
to  uoderetaud  all  particulars  * a believer  in  uni- 
versal ism. 

Uniybebautt,  u-ne-ver-MPe-te,  ».  Generality; 
extension  to  the  whole. 

Uniysrsally,  u-ne- veriaal-le,  ad  Throughout 
the  whole ; without  exception. 

UNiYBRSALNEas,  u-ne-verisal-nes,  s.  Universality 
— the  word  commonly  used. 

UNtYBESB,  n'ne-vers,  s.  The  general  system  of 
thingi ; the  whole  crestion ; sometimes,  the  world. 

Ukiybesity,  u-ne-verise-te,  ».  Originally,  any 
commnnity  or  corporation ; the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents,  or  of  teachers  and  students  assembled,  in  a 
place  of  education,  with  corporate  rights,  and 
under  bye-laws  of  their  own — the  name  was  also 
held  to  imply  that  all  branches  of  study  were 
taught  in  a university : in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  a uoiveiaity  is  an  establishment  for  the  pnr* 
poses  of  instruction  in  all,  or  some  of  the  most 
imporUnt  divisions  of  sdence  and  literature,  and 
having  the  power  of  conferring  certain  honorary 
dignities,  called  degrees ; in  some  old  auUion,  nni- 
versity  means  the  world. 


Tbe  great  womb 

From  wbenee  all  things  in  the  vniver^}/, 

Ydad  In  divers  forms,  do  gaily  bkxnn 
And  after  fsde  away.— Jtfore. 

Ukiyocal,  u-niv'o-kal,  a.  (teiaw,  one,  and  voz, 
roett,  a voice,  Lat.)  Haring  one  moaning ; cer- 
tain; regular;  pursuing  one  tenor.  In  Music, 
ujsMiocal  Concorde  are  the  octave  and  its  recur- 
rence above  and  below. 

Uniyocally,  n-niv'o-kal-le,  ad  In  one  term ; in 
one  sense. 

Umitooation,  u-mT-o-ka'shun,  s.  Agreement  of 
name  and  meaning. 

Uniyoeb,  \ n'ne-voke,  a.  In  Musie,  a univocal 

Uniyoqub,/  concord,— see  under  UnivocaL 

Unjbalods,  un-jel'us,  a.  Haring  no  mistrust. 

Unjoin,  un-joyn',  v.  o.  To  separate;  to  disjoin* 

Unjodcteo,  ao'joynt'ed,  pari,  and  a.  Separated 
at  tbe  joint ; having  no  joints ; diquined. 

""-W'f'"-  V S.d  i DOt  cheerful. 

Uk JOYOUS,  un-joriis,  / ’ 

Unjotpully,  un-joy'fdl-le,  ad  Sadly;  without 
eheerfulnesB. 

Unjudoed,  un>jajd',  a.  Not  juiUdally  determined; 
not  doomed ; not  haring  an  opinion  formed  upon. 

Unjust,  nn-juit',  a.  Wrongful;  iniquitous;  con- 
trary to  jusdee. 

Unjustifiable,  un-jos'te-fi-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
justified  or  defended. 

Unjustifiablenesb,  un-jus'te-fi-a-bl-nea,  s.  Tbe 
quality  of  being  uqjustifiable. 

Unjustifiably,  un  jos'te'fl-a-ble,  ad  So  as  not 
to  be  justified. 

Unjubtifud,  nn*jos'te-fide,a.  Not  cleared  of  guilt. 
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I UNJUSTLY— UKLAWFUU 


I Ukjustlt,  oii-jiwtle,  ail.  WrongfoUj;  oontmry 
I to  n^ht. 

I Ukkki>,)  un^1(td,  a.  (n  corruption  of  tmcowM, 
Ukkid,  «HCo,  Scotch.)  Umuual  t odd;  ctrtngc; 

I londj ; solitary.— Obsoleto  or  locaL 
I A pliystcian  must  prsctlse  sccordlng  to  tlio  sctions  of 
' phrsick be  must  nut  minister  after  any  anied  manner. 
' •^Ab$.  oj  AcU,  SUt.  p.  70. 


, Unkembep,  1 un-kemdO  a.  Uncombed;  onpol- 
. UNKKJ.H.D,/ 

I USKhlillT.  ttn-k«l)t,  ) 

I My  limes  been  rugged  and  idU.'mp/.— 

Ukkesmbl,  nti-kcn'nob  r.  o.  To  drire  from  the 
hole ; to  rouse  from  retreat. 

Unkhnt,  un-kont',  a.  Unknown. — Ixicn]. 

Ukkeit,  un-kept\  a.  Not  retained. 

Unkernrllep,  tm^kerneld,  a.  Destitute  of  a 
kentcl. 

Unkind,  nn>kinde',  a.  Not  benevolent ; notfaeour> 
able;  utmatoraL 

Unkindunkm^,  un*kinde'le-nes,  «.  The  quality  of 
being  unkiud. 

I Unkindly,  uD^kindele,  o.  Unnatural;  unfavoar- 
j able;  malignant adL  with  oukindoeM;  unna- 
I turalty. 

j Unkindness,  un-kinde'nes>  a.  Ill-will;  want  of 
j aifectioD. 

’ Ukkixo,  un-king',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty. 

Unkinglikr,  uu-king'like,  \ o.  Unbecoming  a 

Unkinglt,  un-kiogle,  / king. 

I Unklb,  uiigltl,  a.  A differeot  orthography  of  uAcfe. 
— Obfoleto. 

Unkkigiitlt,  un-nitele,  a.  Unbecoming  a knight ; 
base ; ignoble. 

Unknit,  un-nit',  r.  a.  To  unweave;  to  open; — 
port  and  a,  not  united. 

Unknottkd,  un-not'ted,  a.  Freed  from  knot*. 

Unknotty,  UQ-tiut'tr,  a.  Iluving  no  knota. 

Ukknow,  un-no',  r.  <1.  To  cease  to  know. 

Unknowing,  un-no'ing,  part  and  a.  Forgetting; 
ignorant ; not  practised ; not  qualified. 

Unknowingly,  un-nolng-lo,  a<i  Ignorantly ; 
witlioot  knowledge. 

Unknown,  nn-nono',  a.  Not  known ; uncalenlated; 
not  sexually  known  ; not  having  made  kiiowD ; — 
porL  forgotten. 

Unladorious,  un-la-bo're-us,  a.  Not  using  labour; 
not  requiring  labour ; not  tireaome  ; ea^. 

UNLAnoL'RP.D,  un  laimni,  o.  Not  produced  by 
labour ; not  euIUvatcd  by  labour ; spontaneona ; 
voluntary. 

1 Unlacb,  un-lase',  r.  o.  To  loose  from  laoes;  to 
I loose  a wonuen's  dress;  to  divest  of  oroament;  at 
* sea,  to  take  a bonnet  from  a salt. 

Unlade,  un-lade',  o.  a.  Tonuload;  to  remove  from 
the  vessel  which  carrie.^ 

Unlaid,  un-lade',  a.  Nut  placed;  not  laid,  aa  a 
ghost ; not  laid  out,  as  a corpse. 

, Unlamented,  un -la-men 'ted,  a.  Not  deplored. 

UnlaI',  un-lap',  w-  tj.  To  unfold. 

Unlabdkd,  nu-ldr'ded,  a.  Not  intermixed;  not 
stuffed  with  the  fat  or  lanl  of  bacon. 

Unlatch,  un-laUb',  v.  a.  To  open  by  lifting  a 
latch. 

Uni-aurelled,  nn-law'rld,  a.  Not  honoured. 

Unlavish,  un-lav Isb,  o.  Not  prodigal;  not 
wasteful. 

Unlavisubd,  nn-lav'isht,  o.  Not  wasted. 

Unlaw,  un-law',  r.  <1.  To  deprive  of  law. 

Unlawful,  uo-law'fiil,  a.  Contrary  to  law. 


Uncombed ; uopol- 
ihod. — Obtodete. 


UNLAWFULLY— UNLOOKED, 


Unlawfully,  tm-law'ful-le,  o<f.  In  a manner  con- 
trary to  Uw ; iUegitiinately. 

Unlawfulness, un-law'ful-nca, a.  Illegality;  ille- 
gitimacy. 

Unlbakn,  on-lem',  t>.  o.  To  forget  or  diaiue  after 
having  learned. 

Unlearned,  un-ler'oed,  nn-hnid',  a,  Ignomt ; 

not  informed.  j 

Unleabnbdlt,  nn-lcFned-le,  ad.  Ignorantly; 
grossly. 

Um.earnedness,  nn-l«r'ned-nea,t.  Want  of  learn-  1 
ing  or  knowledge.  I 

Unleavened,  un-lemd',  a.  Not  raised  by  leaven ; | 
not  fermented. 

Unlecturkd,  nn-Iek'turde,  a.  Not  tanght  by 
lecture. 

Unlbisvked,  tm-le'ahucd,  a.  Not  having  leiaore. 
Unlbisurkdnkss,  on-le'idnird-nes,  a.  Want  of 
leisure. 

It  did  not  betray  the  wtieimrrtdmMM  of  the  wandering 
author. — Boyle. 

Unless,  un-lea',  conj.  (on/esoa,  Sax.)  Except; 

if  not ; Btipposing  that  not. 

Unlbssonbd,  un-le»'snd,  a.  Not  tanght;  un- 
learned. 

Unlettered,  nn-let'turd,  a.  Unlearned. 
Unlkttskednbss,  nn-Iet'tord-nea,  s.  Want  of 
book  learning. 

Unlevelled,  us-lev'vld,  a.  Not  laid  oven. 
Unlididinous,  un-le-bid'e  nua,  a.  Not  InstfoL 
Unlicensed,  nn-li'aenst,  a.  Not  having  regular  or 

legal  permission. 

Unucked,  un-likt',  a.  Shapeloas;  nnformed,  in 
reference  to  the  opinten  that  the  bear  lickt  her 
young  into  ahape ; rough. 

Unliohtrd,  un-Ute'ed,  a.  Not  kindled. 
Unligiitsohr,  un-lite'sum,  a.  Dark;  gloomy. 
Unlike,  un-like',  a.  Disaimtlar;  improbable. 
Unlikblihood,  un-]ike1a-hood,  \ $.  Improba- 
Unlikklikess,  un-Iikelc-nea,  / bllity. 
Unlikely,  un-Uko'le,  a.  Improbable;  not  promis- 
ing a particular  event; — ad,  improbably. 
Unlikeness,  un-like'nea,  s.  Want  of  resemblance. 
Unlimuer,  un-lim'bnr,  a.  Unyielding. 

To  which  temper  more  septentrional  vairsi&er  nations 
have  not  bent  tk^selres.^  Woifom, 

Unlimitadle,  un-lim'it-a-bl,  a.  Admitting  no 
bounds. 

Unlimited,  un-Iim'it-ed,  a.  Having  no  bounds. 
Unlimitedly,  un-Um'it-^4e,  ad.  Boundlessiy. 
UNLiatlTKUNESS,  UA-Um'it-cd-uea,  t.  State  be- 
ing unlimited. 

Ununeal,  un-Uo*o-al,  a.  Not  coming  in  the  order 
of  succession. 

Unlink,  un-lingk',  p.  a.  To  loose  from  a link;  to 
open. 

Unliquefied,  on-lik'we-fide,  a,  Undissolvod. 
Unliquidated,  un-lik'we-day-ted,  o.  Not  settled, 
os  a debt. 

Unliquoked,  nn-lik'urd,  a.  Not  moistened. 
Unustenino,  un-lisning,  a.  Not  regarding. 
Unliveliness,  un-Uvel^nea,  s.  Duhieas. 
Unlively,  un-Kvele,  o.  Dull. 

Unload,  un-lodo',  v.a.  To  disburden;  to  remove 
a load  from. 

Unlock,  un-lok',  p.  a.  To  unfasten  from  a lock; 
to  open. 

Unlocked,  un-lokt',  a.  Not  fastened  with  a lodL 
Unlookld,  un-iookt',  a.  Unexpected — this  word 
is  generally  followed  by/br. 
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UNLOO&K— UHMAST£B£D. 


Unloose,  im-loos',  v,  a.  To  Ioom  ; — t. » to  bo> ' 
como  loooe;  to  fii]l  in  piecrs. 

Ukloeabx^  QD'loosVbl,  a.  That  cannot  be  lost. 

Unlotbunbm,  UD'lavVnea,  «.  Tbo  qaalit/  of 
being  viUoTclj ; onazniablcnosa. 

Unlovblt,  nn>IuT^e,  a,  Tliat  cannot  excite  love. 

UNLomio,  on-lnTlng,  a.  Not  fond. 

Unluckilt,  nn^lukVlc,  ad.  B/ ill  luck;  onfor- 
tonately. 

Unlickiness,  tin-lukVnes,  a.  Quality  of  being 
unlucky. 

Unlucky,  nn-ltik'’e,  a.  Without  luck  or  good  for- 
tone;  unfortunate  with  regard  to  aome  minor 
ereotoflifa:  in  old  autbon,  unhappy;  miserable; 
iU'Omened;  inaospicious : also,  in  colloquial  nae, 
tnischievously  waggish. 

Unlustsous,  no-lua'troa,  a.  Wanting  splendour. 

Base  and  umbt$trtma  M the  smokj  light. — Shakt. 

Umlctb,  un-lute',  e.  a.  To  separate  from  the  ce- 
ment or  luting. 

Uhmoob,  un-made',  a.  Kot  funned;  deprired  of 
form. 

I UnmaoketiC,  un-mag-net'ik,  a.  Not  baring  mag- 
netic properties. 

Unmaiobnlt,  nn-ma'dn-le,  a.  Uabecoming  a 
maiden. 

Unmajmbo,  an-maymd',  a.  Not  deprired  of  any 
part. 

Unmakablr,  UD-malca-bl,  a.  Not  possible  to  be 
made. 

Unmake,  nn-make',  r a.  To  dq>rire  of  form  or 
being ; to  deprive  of  fonner  qualities. 

Unmalleabilitt,  on-mal-e-a-bil  e-te,  a.  Quality 
of  being  nnmalleable. 

Unmallkable,  un-mal'e-a-bl,  a.  Incapable  of 
being  beaten  or  hammered  out. 

Unman,  un-roan',  «>.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  qualities 
of  s roan ; to  ^prire  of  men ; to  emasculate ; to 
deject. 

Unmanageable,  un-man'ajc-a-bl,  a Not  easily 
governed  ; not  easily  wielded. 

Unmanaobd,  un-roan'ayjd,  a.  Not  broken  to  horse- 
manship ; not  tutored. 

Unmanlikb,  uo-man'Uke,  a.  Uosultable  to  a 
mao ; effeminate. 

Unmanly,  nn-man'le,  a.  Unbecoming  a human 
being. 

Unmanned,  un-mand',  a.  Not  fdmisbed  with 
men.  In  Falooniy,  not  tamed. 

Unmannebed,  un-man 'nurd,  a.  Rode;  uncivil. 

Unmanneblinkss,  nn-man'oar-le-ncs,  s.  lU  be- 
haviour ; want  of  civility ; rudeness. 

Unmanneblt,  va-mannur-lc,  a.  lll-brod;  not 
dvil ; rude. 

Unmanueed,  un-ma-rm'rd,  a.  Not  mannred. 

Unmakked,  un-mdrkt',  a.  Not  observed. 

Unmabkbd,  un-Didrd',  a.  Uninjnml. 

Unmabriablb,  nn-inor're-a-bl,  a.  Unroarriageable 
—'the  word  now  used. 

Unmaebied,  un-mar 'red,  a.  Having  no  husband  or 
wife. 

j Unmasby,  un-mar're,  v.  a.  To  divorce. 

I Unmasculate,  un-niaslcn-late,  r.  a.  To  emascu- 
late ; to  deprive  of  virility 

Unmask,  un-mask',  e.  a.  To  strip  of  a maak  i to 
lay  open  ;^r.  it.  to  put  off  the  maak. 

Unmasked,  nn-maskt',  a.  Open  to  view. 

Unmastbeablr,  un-mas'ter-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
eonquered. 

I Unmasteeed,  nn-nus'turd,  a.  Not  subdued. 


UNMATCHABLK— UNMINISTERIAU 


Unmatciiable,  un-matab'a-bl,  a.  That  canuot  be 
equalled. 

Unmatched,  un-matsbt',  a.  UoparnUeled. 
Unmeaning,  un-meen^ng,  a.  Without  sigulfica- 
tion. 

Unmeant,  nn-ment',  a.  Not  intended. 
Unmeasuraiilf,  un-roeth'u-ra-bl,  a.  Immcasura-  i 
ble ; boumlli'R!*. 

Unmeasurably,  on-roeah'u-ra-blc,  ad.  Beyond 
measure. 

Unmeasured,  nn-meth'urde,  a.  Immense;  plen- 
tiful; not  measured. 

Unmfchanical,  nn-roc-kan'e-kal,  a.  Not  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  mechanics.  ^ 

Unm  KCHANiCALLT,  nn-me-kan'c-kal-lc,  ad.  In  an  j 
unmechanical  manner.  I 

Unmeddled  with,  un-med1d  wirt,  a.  Not  I 
touched.  j 

Unmeddlino,  un-mcd'ling,  o.  Not  interfering  n ith  j 
the  affairs  of  others.  [ 

Unmkddlinoness,  un-mcd'ling-ncs,  t.  Absence  J 
of  inteqiosition.  ! 

Unmbditated,  nn-roed'o-tny-ted,  a.  Not  formed  ■ 
by  previous  thonghu 

Unmeet,  un-tneet',  a.  Not  6t;  improper. 
Unmeetly,  nn-mect1e,  ad.  Not  properly;  not 
suitably. 

Unmebtness,  un-meot'nes,  a.  Unfitness.  ,| 

Unmellowed,  uu-mel'lode,  a.  Not  fully  ripened- 
Unmelodious,  un-me-lo'de-us,  a.  Harsh;  grating. 
Unmelodiously,  un-mc-lo'dc-us-le,  ad.  Without 
melody.  . 

Unmentioned,  nn-men'shund,  n.  Not  nameii 
Unmercantile,  un-mer'kan-tilc,  fl.  Not  according  n 
to  tbo  rules  of  commerce.  || 

Unjiercenary,  un-mer'sen-ar-e,  a.  Not  done  for  | 
reward.  ' 

Unmerchantable,  un-mer'tabant-a-bl,  a.  Kot  ! 
vendible. 

Unmerciful,  un-mer'se-fid,  a.  Cruel;  severe; 

unconscionable;  exorbitant. 

Unmercefullt,  un-mer'se-fiH-lc,  ad.  Without 
tenderness;  cruelly;  unconscionably.  ll 

U.VMERC1FULNKS.S,  UD-mer'so-fi2l-ne8,  s.  Quality 
of  being  unmerciful ; cruelty. 

Unmeritablb,  uu-mer'it-a-bl,  a.  Having  no  de- 
sert. 

Unmerited,  un-merit-id,  a.  Not  deserved;  un- 
jusL 

Unmeritkdnkm,  nn-merlt-ed-nec,  s.  State  of 
being  undcsen'ed.  , 

Unmetallic,  nn-me-taHik,  a.  Not  having  the 
properties  of  a metal. 

Unmilitary,  nn-mil'e-tar-e,  a,  Kot  according  to 
military  rules.  {' 

Unminded,  un-minde'ed,  a.  Not  heeded.  i 

Unmindful,  un-rainde'fit],  a.  Not  heedful;  for-  | 
getful ; carcK«a. 

Unmindfully,  un-minde'ful-le,  ad.  Heedicasly;  ^ 
carelessly;  forgetfully. 

Unmindfl'LNEBS,  un-mmde'fill-nea,  $.  Quality  of  | 
being  unmindfuL  ' ' 

Unmingle,  un-ming'gl,  r.  a.  To  separate  things  1 1 
mixed.  ^ 

Unminolbablb,  un-ming'gl-a-bl,  0.  Not  suscep-  \ 
tible  of  mixture. 

Unmingled,  UQ-miug'gld,  o.  Unmixed;  pure.  p 
Unministeriat>,  nn-min-is-teVe-al,  a.  Not  like  a I' 
minister ; not  pertaining  to  mmisters;  not  per-  j 
tainiug  to  sacerdotal  office.  1 1 
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ITKMINTSTERIAU.Y— UKMUSICAU 


UNMUSICALLY— UNOBSERVANT. 


Ukmixistebiallt,  on-mm-b-tt're-al-le,  ad.  In 
an  aDmioUtenAl  ntamier. 

UxMiRT,  UD-mi're,  o.  Not  fooled  with  dirt. 

PaM|  with  safe  feet. 

Where  the  rail'd  pavement  leads  ailiwart  the  etivwt 

— (?«jr. 

UxMiSTAKE.tBLK,  on*mia>U'ka-U,  «.  That  can- 
not be  roistMiderstood. 

I UxmSTAKBADLT,  UD-mb-talta-ble,  ad.  Not  to  be 
Tnistaken. 

UXMiaTAKBKytm-mU-ta'kn.a.  Not  inifonderatood. 
i UNHi6TitU6Tixo,  un-mU-trast1ng,a.  Unsuspecting. 
UxMiTlOADLKf  on-mit'e-ga-bl,  a.  That  ma/  not 
be  softened. 

Unmitioatkd,  QD-mitVga^-tedf  a.  Not  softened. 
UxMiXED,  uo-mikst',  <u  Not  mingled  with  anj- 
thing ; pure — wunu'/  is  sometimes  u^. 
j Ukmoaksd,  an>mo'nd,  a.  Not  lamented. 

I UxMomPiABLKy  on-mod  e-fi-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
' be  redocvd  to  a more  desired  form. 

I Unmodified,  un-mod'e-fide,  a.  Not  qualiSed; 

I not  changed. 

I U.SMODI6K,  un-mo 'dish,  a.  Not  in  sccordance  with 
{ the  fashion. 

' UxMoiST,  un-moyst',  a.  Not  wet;  drj. 

Volatile  Hermea,  (laid  and 
Mounts  on  the  winfcs  of  »\T.—PkHip$ 
Unmoistened,  nn-moj'snd.  a.  Not  msde  wet. 

I UxMOLSSTED,  un-mo-les'teJ,  a.  Free  from  dis- 
I turbsncA. 

, UxuoNiED,  tm-mun'ed,  a.  Not  having  monej; 
not  wealth/. 

UxMoxorouzE,  uu-mo-nop'o-Uzc,  v.  a.  To  re- 
cover frt*m  roonopoljr. 

Uttmomopoliamf  the  rewards  of  learains  and  Indiutr/ 
from  tbs  gieasj  clateh  of  ignoranos  and  high  feeding.-— 

I MUum. 

Unmoxofolized, un-mo-nop'o-lizde, pari.0.  Open 
I to  general  purchase  or  sale. 

I Unmoor,  un-moor',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  land  b/ 
I taking  np  the  anchors,  or  bj  removing  the  fasten- 
ings ^ tne  vessel  in  harbour. 

Unmorauced,  un-mor'al-isde,  a.  Uotut<nred  bj 
moralitj. 

This  Is  eensurrd  si  the  mark  of  a diasohite  and  «!»•»■ 
reitierf  tamper.— A’orrii. 

Urmortified,  on-mawr'te-flde,  a Not  subdued  bv 
severities. 

. UNMOTiutRLT,  un-muth'er-le,  a.  Not  like  a nv>- 
ther. 

Unmoold,  un-mold,  v.  a.  To  change  as  to  tbs 
form. 

I Unmoulded,  UD-molde'ed,  a.  Chsoged  In  form  ; 
I unformed. 

t Us  NOTABLE,  un-moo'va-b),  a.  Immovsble— tbe 
word  now  used. 

‘ UsMoVABLT,  un-mooVa-ble,  ad.  Unalterabl/. 

Evil  angeli  are  anwnwiMjr  detarratned  stfA  to  adhere  to 
j that  which  is  eviL— 

Unmoved,  un-moovd',  a.  Unshaken;  not  touched; 

nnaltered  b/  passion  ; unafTected. 

Unmovino,  un-moo'ring,  a.  Haring  no  motion ; 
not  affecting. 

I Unmlffle,  un-muTfl,  r.  a.  To  put  off  a covering 
I from  the  face. 

1 UnmurmuRed,  un-mur'mard,o.  Not  murmured  at. 

It  maj  past  mmwrMKr’tt  undlspoted.— Aeou.  oaJ  Flet. 
\ Unmormvrino,  un-mui^mnr-ing,  o.  Unoomplain- 
I «>g. 

I Ukmusicai.,  un-mu 'so -kal,  a.  Not  hannonious; 
I hanh. 
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Unmusicallt,  un-mu'ze-kal-le,  ad  Unharmoni- 
ousl/:  harshi/. 

Unmutilated,  an-mu'til-a/-ted,  a.  Entire. 

Unmuzzle,  un-muz'zl,  r.  a.  Toloosefromamusile. 

Unnamed,  on-na/md',  o.  Not  mentioned;  not 
baring  a name. 

Unnatural,  on-nat'n-ral,  a.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature;  unaffectiouate ; forced. 

Unnaturalize,  an-nat'u-ral-lse,  v.  a.  To  divest 
of  affections  implanted  by  nature. 

Unnaturally,  un-nat'n-ral-le,  ad.  In  an  unna- 
tural manner. 

Unnaturalness,  un-nat'u-ral-nes,  s.  Contrariety 
to  nature. 

Unnavioaole,  un-aav'e-^-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  pamed 
by  vessels. 

Unnatioated,  un-nav'e-gay-ted,  a.  Nut  sailed 
over. 

Unnecessarily,  un-nea'es-ar-«-le,od!.  Needlessly. 

Uknbcessarikkss,  un-ncs'es-ar-e-nes,  s.  Need- 
leaaness. 

Unnecessary,  an-nes'es-ar-e,  o.  Needless;  nseless.  | 

Unnecessitated,  nn-ne-ses'e-tay-ted,  a.  Not 
required  by  necessity. 

Unneedfix,  un-need'fwl,  a.  Not  required;  need-  | 
leas.  \ 

Tbe  text  was  not  ajmecdfid.— iftllDa. 

Unneedfullt,  nn-need’f>(l-le,  ad.  Needlessly.  j 

UmvElOtiBOURLT,  un-na'bor-le,  a.  Not  frie^y; 
unkind od  unsuitably  to  the  duties  of  s neigh-  ‘ 
hour.  I 


Weak : feeble. 


Unnervatb,  un-ncr'vate,> 

Unnerved,  nn-nervd',  / 

Unnerve,  un-ner>'',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  fores;  to 
weaken. 

Unneth,  un-neefA',  \ od  A different  ortho- 
Unnbtues,  un-neefAs',  J graphy,  used  by  Spenser, 
for  Uoeath, — which  see. 

Unnobi.e,  un-ool)!,  a.  Mean ; ignoble — tbe  word 
DOW  used. 

I have  offended  reputation ; 

A meet  ttiiiioMt  swerving. — Skakt. 


Unnoblt,  on-no'ble,  ad  Ignobly.  i 

Unnoted,  un-no'tcd,  a.  Not  obwrved. 

UNNrmcF.D,  on-no'tist,  a.  Not  taken  notice  of. 

Unnumbered,  un-nnm'bnrd,  a.  Innumerable. 

Unodjectkd,  on-ob-jck'ted,  a.  Not  charged  as  a 
fault. 

Unobjectionable,  nn-ob-jek'shnn-a-bl,  a.  Not 
liable  to  objection. 

Unodjectionablt,  un-ob-jek'ahun-a-ble,  ad  In 
an  unobjectionable  manner. 

Unobliterated,  un-ob-lit'er-ay-tid,  o.  Not 
blotted  out. 

Unosnozious,  nn-ob-nok'ibtia,  a.  Not  liable; ‘I 
not  exposed  to  any  harm. 

Unobnoxiouslt,  un-ob-nok'shus-le,  od  So  as  to  j 
be  unobnozioua.  ' 

UNonscuRRD,  nn-ob-skurde',  o.  Not  darkened. 

Unobseouioub,  un-ob-seltwe-us,  a.  Not  servilely  i 


snbmisrive. 

Unobsequiouslt,  un-ob-se'kwe-us  Ic,  ad  Not 


with  sen  ile  submissiTeness. 


Unorsequioubness,  tm-ob-ze'kwo-us-nes,  s.  In- 
OMnpUance. 

Unodservablc,  nn-ob-ser'va-bl,  a.  Not  disoover- 
able. 

Unobsrrvancb,  tin-ob-ser'vsnz,  s.  Inattention; 
regardlcssness. 

Unobservant,  nn-ob-ser'vant,  a.  Not  attentive. 
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UNOBSERVED— UNOWED.  UNOWNED— XWPENSIONED. 


Urobsbrtkd,  un-ob-terrd'f  a.  Not  heeded. 
Uhobsbrteblt,  nn-ob-eer'ved-Ie,  ad.  Without 
bdog  oheenred. 

Unobstbuctkd,  an-ob*ttnik'ted,a.  Not  hindered. 
UjcOBffnuJCTiTB,  nn-ob-8trak'tir,  a.  Not  raising 
tof  obstacle. 

Umobstboctitelt,  tm-ob-stnik'tiT-le,  od  So  as 
not  to  present  binderance. 

UnoBTAiiiABLBf  iiQ>ob«taDe'a-bl,  a.  Not  within 
reach. 

UKOBTAlKBDt  nn-ob-tajuiV,  a.  Not  goL 
Unobtrcsivk,  on-ob-troo'siT.  o.  Modest:  bnmble. 
UNOBTRUBiVELr,  nn-ob-tioo'siT-lc,  ad.  Modestly ; 
homblj. 

UsoBViouB,  nn-obVe-ns,  a.  Not  readily  occurring; 

Of  all  the  meUU  not  any  so  ooastantly  dUolosetb  its 
Mmobvwu  colour  as  copper.— 
not  erident. 

Ukooccpibd,  un-ok'o-pide,  a.  Not  poaseised. 
Ukopfbnoino.  UQ-of'fend'ding,  a.  Uannless ; 

9ux\em.  I 

UNorrBNUTB,  nn>of-fen'siT,  a.  Giving  no  offence.  I 
Unoffbesively,  nn-of-fen'»iv  lo,  ad.  Without 
offence. 

Umoffbrbd,  nn-of'furd,  a.  Not  proposed  to 
seceptance. 

UHOFFIGIAL,  nn-of-fish'al,  a Not  pertaining  to 
office. 

UsoPFiciALLTf  nn-of-dsh'al-te,  ad.  In  an  no* 
manner. 

UHorrsB,  nn-of'fOf  ad.  Rarely. 

The  man  of  gallantry  not  tma/Um  has  been  firnnd  to 
I think  after  the  eame  manner.— Ifarris. 

Ufoil,  xm-oyl',  r.  a.  To  free  from  oil. 

UHOlLBDf  nn-oyld',  a.  Not  smeared  with  oIL 
His  wonndod  ear  oomptslnti  eternal  fill 
As  mail'd  hinges,  qoenilnnsly  shrill.— romp. 
Uboka,  n>no'na,  s.  (tmo,  I unite,  Lat.  in  allurion 
to  the  stamens  being  united  with  the  germcns.) 
A genos  of  plants : Order,  Anonaeese. 

Ufopbfbd,  onH>'pnd,  a.  Close ; not  nn^osed. 
UxoPBFiRO,  nn-o'pn-ing,  a.  Not  opening,  or  kept 
shot  through  parvmony. 

Beni^ted  wanderera  the  forest  o’er, 

Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  wiepeaup  door.— 
Ukopbkatxtb,  un-op 'er-ny-tiv,  a.  Inoperative — 
tbs  word  commonly  used. 

Umopposbd,  un-op-po'ad,  a.  Not  encountered  by 
any  obstruetioii. 

Ufopfbbssbd,  un-op-preat',  a.  Not  burdened. 
Uko&ubrlt,  nn-swr'der-Ie,  a.  Irregular. 
Umordinabt,  an-avrr'ds-na-re)  a.  Uncommon. — i 
Locka. 

UMORlonvAt.,  un-o-rijVnal,  ) a Ungencr- 

Umorioinated,  un-o-riye-nay-ted,  > ated. 

I toU'd  out  my  nneooth  pasaage,  forc’d  to  rids 
Tbe  untractable  abyss,  plung'd  In  the  womb 
Of  imor^hHU  night,  and  chaos  wild. — JJUum. 
Unorfambntai.,  on-awr-na-mer/tal,  a.  Plain. 
UxoRFAMESTBD,  un-awT^ua-men-t^,  a.  Not 
adorned. 

Umortuodox,  Dn-awr'tAo-doka,  a.  Impure,  as  a 
doctrine ; not  holding  pure  doctrine. 
UXOSTEMATIOCS,  un-os-tcn-ta'shuA,rt,  Not  boast- 
ful ; not  exhibiting  super^uons  pomp. 
Unostentatiously,  un-oe-ten-tashus-le,  ad. 

Modestly;  without  ooasting;  without  pomp. 
Unowbd, un-ode'. 0.  Unowned;  having  no  owner. 
England  now  is  left 

To  tog  and  scramlile,  and  to  part  by  th’  teeth 
The  mewtd  of  proud,  swelling  state.— 5%oAe. 


Unowned,  nn-onde , 0.  Not  acknowledged. 
Unoxyobnated,  un'Ok-sij'en-ay-ted,\  a.  Having  I 
Unoxyobnieed,  an-ok-»j'cn-izde,  / no  ozygeu 
in  combination.  j 

Umpacific,  un-pa-siflk,  o.  Not  peaceable.  i 

Unpacified,  un-pas'e-6de,  a.  Not  calmed.  ' 

Unpack,  nn-pak',  v.  a.  To  open ; to  disburden. 
Unpacked,  on-pakt',  a.  Not  collected  by  unlawful 
artidoes,  as  a jury;  not  packed. 

Unpaid,  un-psde',  a.  Not  discharged,  as  an  tot- 
paid  debt ; nut  receiving  emolument,  as  an  vNpat<f 
minister.  Unpaid’/or^  taken  on  trust. 

Un  PAIN  ED,  OD-paynd',  a.  Suffering  no  p^. 
Unfainful,  tm-payn'ful,  a.  Giving  no  pain. 
Unpainfclly,  an-payn'fdl-le,  ad.  Without  pain. 
Unpalatable,  un-pal'a-ta-bl,  o.  Nauseous ; dis- 
agreeable. 

Umpakopled,  un-pan'o- pld,  a.  Destitute  of  com-  i 
plete  armour.  I 

Unparadibe,  un-par's-dis,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  | 
happiness,  like  that  of  paradise;  to  render  unhappy.  . 
UxPARAGONED,  uo-pai^a-gond,  a.  Unequalled,  | 
unmatched.  { 

Unparalleled,  nn-par'al-leld,  o Not  matched; 

having  no  equal.  j 

Unpardonable,  un-prfr'dn-a-W,  a.  Not  to  be 
forgiven  or  pardoned. 

Unpardonablt,  un-pd/dn-a-ble,  ad.  Not  to  be 
forgiven  ; beyond  forgivciieaa. 

Unpardonbd,  nn-pdridnd,  a.  Not  foigiveti ; not 
diMharged. 

Unparli  amentartness,  nn-pdrle-a-ment  Vre-nes, 
s.  Contrary  to  the  usage  or  constitution  of  par- 
liament. 

Us  parliamentart,  nn-pdr-le-a-ment'a-re,  a.  Cou- 
tmry  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 

UnpaBTIAL,  un-pdr'»hal,  a.  Impartinl — the  word 
now  use<l.  For  nnpartially,  onpasrible,  unpas- 
skmate,  unpasskmated,  unpawonalely,— sec  under 
Impartially,  Impassible,  &c. 

Unpastoral,  un-pas'to-ml,  a.  Not  agreeable  to 
the  manners  of  pastoral  life. 

Unpathed,  un-partt',  o.  Uutracked;  unmarked 
by  a passage. 

A eourae  more  promising, 

That  a wild  <Mication  of  younelvea 
To  unpaid  vateri,  nndream'd  shoros.— 

Unpathetic,  un-pa-tAetlk,  «.  Not  adapted  to 
exdte  tbe  passions. 

I Unpattbkxbd,  un-pat'tnmd,  c.  Having  no  equal. 

I Unpawned,  un-pawnd',  a.  Not  given  to  pledge. 

I Unpay,  uu-pa',  p.  o.  To  undo; 

Uttpay  the  rillany  you  have  done  her.— AAoAt. 
not  to  compensate. — Not  used. 

Unpeacable,  nn-pc8e'a-bl,l  a.  Quarrelsome;  not 
Unpeacbful,  un-pese'ful,  / pacific. 

Unpeg,  un-p^,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  pegs ; to  puU 
out  the  peg  feom. 

Unpen,  nn-pen',  r.  a.  To  let  out  or  suffer  to  escape 
by  breaking  a dam,  or  opening  a pen. 

Unpenal,  nn-pe'nal,  a.  Not  subjMt  to  a penalty. 
Unpenetrable,  nn-pcn'e-tra-b1,  a.  Impenetrable 
— the  word  now  us^ 

Unpenethated,  un-pen’e-tray-ted,  o.  Not  entered 
or  pierced. 

Unpenitent,  un-peuVlent,  o.  Impenitent — the 
word  now  used. 

Unpensioned,  un-pen'shund,  a.  Not  rewarded  by 
a pension. 

Unplaced,  unpetuiaiud,  no  one’s  heir  or  slave. — 


UNPEOPLE— UNPITIED.  UKPITIFUL— UNPOUTt  | 

Unpeople,  nn-pe'pl,  r.  a.  To  deprire  of  tnbabi* 
tantB  ; to  depopulate. 

Unpbrgbivablb,  un-peT'Se'va^  o.  Not  to  bo 
porceired  ; imperceptible. 

Unfercbited,  an>per>»oeTd^  a.  Not  oboerred ; 
cot  heeded ; not  noticed. 

Unpbbceitkdlt,  nn-per-seSed-Ie,  ad.  So  lu  not 
! to  be  perceired. 

. UNrEHFECT,  nn-per'feckt,  a.  Imperfect — the  word 
now  need. 

An  wipw/ief  actor  on  the  itegt  — 

UirPERPECTBD,  nS'per'fek-ted,  a.  Not  perfected  ; 
not  completoii 

Unperformed,  nn-per-fawrmd',  o.  Not  done; 
not  executed  ; not  ^filled. 

Ukpbkformiko,  nU'per-fawnn'ing,  a.  Not  dis> 
charging  iU  office. 

Unpbribhadlb,  on-perlsb-a-b],  a.  Imperiabable 
—the  word  cow  need. 

Unpbrishkd,  on-per labd,  a.  Not  deetrojed  ; not 
riolated. 

He  preBomed  that  faith  beln;  obeerred 
‘ abould  pleaae  Almightj  Qod  abore  all  thlnga^— fw  T. 

Unperjured,  un-perjurd.  a.  Free  from  peijury. 

Unprrplbx,  un-per-pleka',  v.  a.  To  free  from  per- 
plexity. 

Thle  ecstaoj  doth  vmperpUx. — Dome. 

' Ukpbkplbxbd,  nn-per-plekat',  a.  Not  baraaed; 

1 not  embarraaed ; free  from  perplexitj  or  oompli- 
1 cation. 

Unperbpibadlb,  nn-per-epi'ra-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
1 be  peraptred  or  emitted  through  the  pora  of  the 
akin. 

j Unpersuadable,  on-per-swa'da-bl, a.  Inexorable; 

1 that  cannot  be  convinced  or  influenood  by  motira 
I nrged. 

1 Unperturbed,  on-per-turhd',  a.  Not  diatorbed. 

Unpbtrifjed,  un-pct're-fide,  o.  Not  converted 
into  atone. 

UNp8iLosoPHic,cn-fil-o  zoflk,  ) a.  Kotae- 

Unpuilosophical.  un-fU-o-zof 'e-kal,^  cording  to 
the  rula  a prindpla  of  sound  philoMphy,  or  right 
reaaon. 

i UNPUiLOBOPniCALLT,  tm-fil-o-xofVkal-Ie,  ad.  In 
, an  nnphiloaopbical  maimer. 

1 Unprilosophioalkess,  nn-fil-o-tof'e-kal-nes,  a. 
Incongruity  with  philosophy. 

Unpuilosophize,  nn-lil-osVfize,  0.0.  To  degrade 
from  Um  character  of  a phUoeophor. 

Our  passions,  oar  Interests,  flow  in  npoo  a,  ax»d  ssFAil- 

oeopkiee  a into  mere  mortals. — Ihpe. 

Unphremological,  un-fren-o-lojVkal,  a.  Not 
according  to  the  principla  of  phrenology. 

Unphtsicked,  un-6zllrt,  a.  Not  indebted  to  me- 
dicine or  influenced  by  it. 

1 Free  Umbs,  tmpJipjtcAal  health,  due  appetite.— Z/oweO, 

Untiercbd,  un-peerat',  o.  Not  penetrated. 

The  umpUreed  shade,  embrown'd  the  nooD'tidu  hour*.— 

jtfilkni. 

1 Unpillared,  an>pi)lard,  a.  Having  no  pillar. 

1 The  unpilleirtd  temple  nod.<«.— 

Unpillowed,  un-pil'lode,  o.  Without  a pillow. 

1 Unpin,  un-pin',  e.  a.  To  loose  what  wa  fastened 
1 with  pins. 

Unpinked,  un-pingkt',  o.  Not  marked  with  eyelet 
holes. 

Gabriel's  pomps  were  all  vnpink'd  V tb'  heel.— S%oU. 

Unpitied,  un  pit'c-«d,  o.  lla^-ing  no  compasaion 
bestowed  upon. 
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Unpitiful,  un-pit'e-ful,  a.  Not  merdful ; not  ex- 
citing pity. 

Unpitifully,  un-int'e-ful-le,  odL  Without  oom- 
passioD  or  mercy. 

Unpityino,  nn-pit'e-bg,  a.  Having  no  coapaanon. 
Unplacadle,  un-pla'ka-bl,  a.  ImplacaUe— the 

word  now  used. 

Doiling  with  an  ia«j>{aM6ts  hatred*— /btAerftg  (HBS). 
Unplaced,  un-pla’st,  a.  Having  no  place  of  de- 
pendecce  under  government  j 

Vnptaard,  tmpensloned.— 

Unplaoued,  un-pla'gd,  o.  Not  lormentM. 
Unplantkd,  un-plant'c^  a.  Not  planted,  but  of 
spontaneous  growth. 

Figs  tliere  unplantfd  thro’  the  fields  do  grow.— 
HsUrr. 

Unplausible,  un-phiw'za-bl,  a.  Not  plaindble,  or 
having  a fair  appearance. 

Unpladsive,  un-plaw'iiv,  a.  Not  nppl.mding  or 
approving.  . 

Tie  like  he'll  question  me,  | 

Why  loeb  mjtloasise  eyes  were  boot  on  him.— 

Akoka  1 

Unpleadablb,  un-pleed'a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be  ' 
pleaded.  ( 

Unpleasant,  nn-plez'ant,  a.  Not  affording  plea-  I 
sure ; diiagrrcable.  '■ 

Unpleasantly,  un-plez'ant-le,  ad  In  an  unptca-  ^ 
aant  manner ; disagreeably ; uocasUy. 
Unpleasantness,  un-plez'ant-nes,  s.  Disagree-  : 
abicnesa ; state  or  quality  of  not  yielding  ploasurs  ' 
or  delight  | 

Unpleased,  un-ple'zd,  a.  Not  delighted  or  gra- 
tified. \ 

My  mpteemd  ejt.—Shak*.  j 

Unpleasiko,  un-ple'zing,  a.  Offensive;  disagree- 
able; disgusting;  yielding  DO  pleasure. 
Unplbasinonbss,  un-ple'zing-nes,  s.  Want  of  tbs 
qualities  which  gratify  or  give  pleasure. 

Ucr  umpleasiMj/neet  banded  up  and  down.— A^/ma. 
Unplsasite,  un-ple'uv,  (1.  Nut  pleasing. — Noiia  | 
use.  1 

Grief  is  never  but  so  unpleasim  passion.— Jl(p.  Halt. 
Unpliant,  nn-pU'ant,  a.  Not  easily  bent;  stiff; 

not  yielding  consent  readily. 

Unpi^ougbed,  un-plowd',  a.  Not  tilled. 

Unplume,  uo-plumo',  o.  a.  To  atrip  of  plumea  or 
feathers ; to  degrade. 

Sbame  eonfidence,  and  eapliMw  dogsnatialng.— 

OVontuUs. 

Unpoktic,  un-po-et'ik,  \ a.  Not  having  the  i 

Unpobtical,  un-po-et'o-kal,/  qualitNa  of  poetry; 

prosaic;  not  becoming  a poet  | 

Unpokticallt,  un-po-et'e-kal-le,  ad.  In  a pro-  | 
sale  or  unpoetkal  manner.  | 

Unpointed,  un-poynt'ed,  o.  Having  no  point  or 
sting ; not  keen  ; not  having  the  punctuation 
marked;  wanting  the  points,  as  in  some  of  the  ] 
Hebrew  or  Arabic  manuscripts  or  books. 

Unpoibon,  un-poy'xn,  c.  o.  To  remove  enw,  as,  j 
to  unpoiton  the  mind.  | 

Unpoized,  un-poy'sd,  a.  Not  balenceid ; oft  on  the  \ 
brink  of  ruin.  | 

Totter'd  the  rash  dcmocraey  unpolmd.’—Thammm. 
Ukpolarizbd,  un-polar-izde,  a.  Wanting  polarity. 
Unpolisued,  un-pol'isht,  a.  Not  made  smooth  or 
bright  by  attrition  or  friction ; not  reflued  in  man- 
ners ; n^  dvilizcd ; rude  ; plain. 

Unpolite,  un-po-lite',  a.  Not  refined  in  maimers ; 
not  cavil  or  courteous ; rude. 

UNPOLITELY— UNPREMEDITATED.  UNPREMEDITATELY— UNPEOmABLENESS.  | 

Uim>iJTELT,  oo-po-litele,  ad^  In  an  nndTil  or 
rude  manner. 

UwpoUTKWM*,  vn-po-Hte'nea,  $.  Want  of  refine- 
ment in  manners;  want  of  de^nce;  rudtnesB; 
incivilitj ; want  of  court eonsness. 

UiiPOLLBDf  Qn*po1df  a,  Kot  re^iistercd  as  a roler ; 
onplandered. — Obaolete  in  this  sense. 

Bather  than  «npoU‘d 

Anblaa  wealth  attd  Indlaa  gold.— FoaaAtfw  (1670). 

UNPOLLUTUDf  nn-pol-la'tedf  o.  Kot  defiled;  not 
oorropted. 

Ukpopdlar,  un-pop'n-lar,  a.  Not  haviog  faroor 
of  the  pablic,  aa  an  unpopular  mler;  not  giving 
aatiafaction  to  the  people,  aa  an  xmpoptiiar  law. 

UKroPULARiTT,  un-pop-n-IsrVte,  s.  The  state  of 
not  giving  satisfaction,  or  receiving  the  approbation 
of  the  people. 

Unportablb,  Qivpore'ta-bl,  a.  Not  suited  to  be 
carried. 

Urportiobvd,  nn-pore'shnnd,  n.  Not  endowed  or 
famished  with  a portion  or  fortune. 

Ukpobtuous,  un>pore'tn>ua,  a.  Having  no  ports. 
Had  the  west  of  Ireland  been  an  tiaperhiowa  onast.  the 

Frao^  ttSTal  power  wonld  have  been  iUHlone.-~BiirAie. 

UirpoSBESSED,  nn-poS'Zest',  o.  Not  bad ; not  held. 
Is  the  king  dead— the  empire  tntpoueuttdf—Shaka. 

Unpossessino,  on-poz-xealng,  a.  naving  no  poe- 
seauons. 

Thou  wipo»$ttmng  beatard,  doet  thou  think 
1 would  stand  against  theeT  •gAahi. 

UirpOB&iDLK,  nn-pos'sQ-bl,  a.  ImpOBsible— tfao  word 
now  used. — ObMiete. 

Things  nnlawfbl  pass  for  imposciUe. — Bp.  HaB. 

U^pRACncABts,  nn-prak'tik-a-bl,  » Imprac- 
ticable.—Obsolete. 

Urpractibku,  tm-prak'tiat,  a.  Kot  having  been 
taught  bj  practice;  notsJullcd;  not  having  ex- 
perience ; raw ; nnskilfu) ; not  known  or  not  fa- 
nuliar  bjr  use.— Not  in  use  in  this  ecoM 
His  tender  eye,  too  direct  a raj, 

Wounded,  and  tljlng  from  Mnpraettird  da j. — Prior. 

Unphaised,  on-pra'zd,  o.  Kot  celebrated. 

Umpbeacuino,  nn-preetsh'ing,  a.  Not  preaching, 
as  wprtaching  prelates. — //.  Mure. 

UifPRECARious,  un-prQ-kA're-ttS,a.  Not  dependent 
on  another. 

Unprrceuented,  nn-pre-ae-dent'ed,  a.  Not  justi- 
fiable bj  anj  example. 

Unprbcibr,  nn-pre-eizo',  a.  Loose;  not  exact. 

UspREUEBTiKED,  un-pre-dcs'lliidc,  0.  Not  prede- 
termined or  ordained.  ^ 

(Jnprbdict,  nn-pre-dikt^  «.  ft.  To  retract  pre- 
diction. 

Means  I must  use;  tlioa  aajst;  prediction  else 
WiO  umprtdiu,  and  fail  me  of  the  throoa.— Mitton. 

(Jnprrferred,  nn-pre-ferd',  a Not  advanced. 

Ubpreohart,  on-preg'naiit,  a Not  prolific;  not 
quick  of  wit. 

This  deed  onshapes  me  qatte,  makes  me  aapr^naa^ 
And  dull  to  all  prooeedinga. — Shako. 

UsPftBJtn>iCATB,  QB-pro-jd'do-liate,  \ a Not 

UlTFRBJCDiCATED,  QD-pre-jd'de-kaj-ted,/  pre- 

poesessed  bj  settled  opinions. — little  us^. 

(JirFSRLATiCAi^  on-pre-UtVkal,  a Unnitable  to 
a prelate. 

Unpuii  EDITATB,  QD-pro-med'e-Ute,  1 a.  Not 

UirPREMBDiTATEUi,  nn-pro-med'e-tej-ted,  / pre- 
vionalj  meditated  or  prepared  in  the  mind ; not 
previoualjr  proposed  or  intended;  not  done  with 
dengn. 

Ukpbsmbditatrlt,  un-pre-med'e-tato-le,  ad.  ", 
Without  premeditation. 

UirPRBPABED,  DD'^re-pn'rd,  a.  Not  rradv;  not 
fitted  or  f'lmished  by  previous  measures ; not  ren- 
dered fit  for  death  bjr  rrpentancr. 

UMmEPAREDNCBS,  un-pre-pa'red-nes, «.  The  state 
of  being  unprepared. 

UNPREPoeSBasED,  uu-pre-pos-seet',  a Not  biassed 
by  pTevioDS  opinione ; not  partial. 

Unprepobbebbino,  nn-pre-|)0z-ses1ng,  a Not 
having  a winning  appearance. 

Unprebbbd,  nn-prest',  a Not  preased. 

In  these  soft  shades,  umprtao'd  bv  human  fcet, 

The  happy  ptwenix  keeps  his  belmj  seat — TkJuL 

UivpRBSCiUKO,  un-pre-tu'ming,  a Kot  omfident 
or  bold. 

tJspHBBtTMPTCOUS,  on-pre-sump'tu-us,  a.  Not 
rash  ; modest ; submiaaive. 

Unpretending,  un-pro-tendlng,  a Kot  churning 
distioctiou : modest. 

Unprefailino,  un-pre-valing,  a Being  of  no 
force. 

Throw  to  earth  this  unprevaiHnf  woo.—Shak$. 

Ukprevented,  on-pre-vent'ed,  o.  Not  previously 
hindered ; not  prci^ed  by  anything. 

Unpribbt,  un-preest',  e.  a To  deprive  of  the  orders 
of  a priest. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  only  tmpriesU  himself. — JftUen. 

Unpriestlt,  nn-preestle,  a Unsuitable  to  a 
priest. 

Unpuisce,  nn-prins',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  princi- 
pality or  sovereignty — a word  umU  by  SwifL 

U>'Pui>'CELT,  mi-prins'le,  oJ.  Unsuitable  to  a 
prince. 

Unprincipled,  un-prin'se-pld,  a Not  having 
settled  principles ; having  no  moral  principles ; 

immoral ; profligate. 

Ukprincipledncsb,  un-prin'se-pld-nes,  $.  Want 
of  principle. 

Unpbiboned,  nn-priz'od,  a Set  free  from  con- 
finement. 

Unprixable,  un-pri'za-bl,  A Not  valued;  uot  of 
estimation. 

A baubling  vessel  waa  ho  captain  of, 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  u*i;rnc<iU<,— .gkaks. 

Unprized,  nn-pri'zd,  a.  Not  valued. 

Unproclaimbd,  un-pro-klaymd',  a Kot  notified 
by  public  declarati'  n. 

Unproductive,  un-pro-duk'tiv,  a Unfruitful; 
not  producing  large  crops ; not  making  profitable 
returns  for  labour. 

Unprodcctively,  un-pro-duk'tiv-le,  ad.  Bar- 
renly ; without  profit. 

Unprodcctivenesb,  nn-pro-duk'Uv-ncs,  ».  The 
state  of  bdiig  unproductive ; as,  land,  stock,  la- 
bour, &C, 

Unpkopaxrd,  nn-pro-faynd',  a Not  violated. 

(JNPR0FKBB10N.U.,  QD-pro-feidi'un-al,  A Not  per- 
taining to  one’s  profession ; not  belonging  to  a 
profession. 

Unprofbssioxallt,  nn-pn>-fesh'an-al-le,ad  In 
opposition  to  profesrional  practice. 

Unpkoficiency,  uu-pro-fiah'en-se,  a.  Want  of 
proficiency  or  improvement. 

Unprofitable,  un-prof  it-a-bl,  a Bringing  no 
profit ; producing  no  gain,  labour,  and  interest  of 
capital ; useless ; serving  no  purpoao ; not  usefoJ 
toothers;  misimproring  talents. 

Unprofitablenebb,  un-pToflt-a-bl-oea,  $.  The 
state  of  yielding  no  profit;  uselessness;  inutility. 
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I UNPBOFITABLY— UNPBOVOKING.  OIPBUDENTIAL— UNQUESTIONIKO. 

UNPHoriTABLT,  aQ-prof 'it-a-ble^  ad.  Withoot 
profit  or  gain  ; vitbout  anj  good  or  adfantage. 

Uhprofited,  UD-proflt^,  a.  Uaving  no  gain  or 
profit. 

Be  clamorotis,  and  leap  all  dril  boandc, 

Katber  than  make  tmproJUtd  returoa. — ShaJu. 

VNPRoiECTRDf  Qo-pro-jek't«df  a.  Kot  projeetod 
in  the  mind  \ not  planned. 

Ukpbolific,  on-pro-Uf ik,  a.  Barren;  not  pro* 
doctire. 

V.'tPKOMisnfo,  nn-promle*ing,  a.  Not  affording  a 
faronrabie  prospect  of  mioceaa,  eaoeUence,  profit,  &o. 

UkpromftbI),  on-proDipt'ed,  a.  Not  dictated. 

Oh  tto,  ve  molt  not.  will  not,  cannot  part 
And  my  tongue  talks  unprompUd  by  my  heart— 

1 Ctmprmt. 

UirpBOMonHCBABLE,  on-pro-DOima'a-bl,  a.  That 
cannot  be  pronounced. 

Unpbokoukcbd,  Qn-pro*nownst',  a.  Not  nttered; 
not  spoken. 

UxPBOPEB,  un-pmp'ur, a.  Not  fit;  not  right;  im* 
proper — the  word  gencrallf  used. 

Millioua  i^gbtljr  lie  in  thow  unpreptr  beds. — ShaJu. 

UxPROPEBLT,  un*prop'ar*le,  ad.  Improperlj — the 
word  now  need. 

UxPROPiiETic,  UD'pro-fet'ik,  \ a.  Not  fore- 

Ukproprbtical,  on-pro-fet'e-kalj  seeing  or 

predicting  future  orents. 

Unpropitiour,  un-pro-pUh'os,  a.  Not  farourable; 
inauspicious. 

UxpROPlTlonsLT,  un*pro*pUh'as*le,  ad.  Unfarour* 
abljr;  unkindly. 

Urpropitioushess,  nn-pro-pUb'os-nea,  #.  State 
or  qoalitT  of  being  unfaroorable  or  onpropitioos. 

UxpROPOBTioNAULB,  un-pro<pore'sbuD-a*bl,  \ 

UxPRoroRTioXATE,  un*pro-pore'shan*ate,  / 
Wanting  due  proportion  ; disproportionate  ; unfit. 

Unproportioxed,  nn-pro-pore'shund,  a.  Not 
suitable. 

U.spBOPOSED,  nn*pro*po'sd,  a.  Not  offered  in  pro- 
poaat 

j UXPROPPED,  nn-propt',  o.  Not  supported  or  upheld. 
1 With  languid  head  unpmpWd^ 

As  one  past  hope,  abnniloii  d, 

1 And  by  himscu  i^ren  o'er. — MUtm. 

1 Ukpborbltted,  un*proe'ee-U-ted,  a.  Not  made  a 
ooneert  of. — Sir  IF.  Scott 

UXPKOSPBROCS,  nn*proa'per*us,  a.  Not  attended 
with  SDccess ; unfortunate. 

UxpROSPBRoL'SLT,  un-ptM^per-us-Ie,  ad.  Unino* 
cessfally ; unfortunately. 

UxPROBPBROURNKSS,  un-proa'per-ns-ncs,  s.  Want 
of  success. 

UxPKOTECTBD,  un*pro*tek'ted,  a.  Not  defended ; 
not  countenanced  or  supporte<L 

Unproved,  un-proord',  a.  Not  tried ; not  knowTi 
by  trial ; not  established  by  argument,  demon&tra* 
tion,  or  eridcnce. 

UxPROViDE,  un-pro-ride^  r.  a.  To  direst  of  resolu- 
tion or  qualificstions : to  unfomisb. 

I’ll  not  Fxpoitulate  with  her  again,  lest 
Her  beauty  tmprovufa  my  mind  ag^n. — Shakt. 

Unprovided,  uo-pro-ri'ded,  a.  Unfurnished; 
unsupplied,  as  the  unprovided  town.— Dryden. 

UxpuoTORED,  on-pro-rolit,  a.  Not  incited;  not 
proceeding  from  provocation  or  just  canae,  as  sn 
unprovoked  attack. 

Umprovorixo,  mi-pro-To'king,  a.  Giving  no  of- 
fence. 

I stabbed  him,  a stranger,  tmprovoleiny,  tmoffenslre. — 

FUUweod. 
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UxpRcournAL,  nn-prd-deo'shai,  a.  Imprudent 
•^Not  nsed. 

Uuvlas  aad  unprudtmM  MQltm. 

UxPBDKBD,  nn-proond',  a.  Not  cat  or  loppsd,  as 
trees. 

Umpublic,  un-pnb'lik,  a.  Privats ; not  generally 
semi  or  known. — Seldom  nsad. 

Virgins  most  be  retired  end  mmptMk.—Bp.  Taphr. 

Unpublished,  on-poblishd,  a.  Secret ; unknown ; 

An  blest  eeofwta, 

An  yoo  eapaMisIMrf  vtrtnee  of  Ibe  earth, 

Bpiing  to  mj  taers.— Adb. 
not  given  to  the  pnbUc,  ae  a book  befora  being 
issn^  for  sale. 

Unpunished,  un*pun1sbd,  a Soffered  to  pass 
vritb  impunity. 

UspCRCiiASABLB,an*pur'tshase-a-bl,a.  That  can- 
not be  bought. 

Unpubcuaskd,  un-pnritsbato,  a.  Unbougfat. 

Unpdrb,  an'pure,  a.  Impure — the  word  now  used. 

Of  eo  Hi|we  oofuUtutloos.— Amuw. 

Ukpurord,  nn-puijd',  o.  Unpnrified. 
win  he  steal  out  of  hit  wbolesosae  had. 

To  tempt  the  rheumy  aad  umpiaped  air.— Bhdks. 

Unptwfibd,  nn-pn're-fide,  a.  Not  freed  firom 
recrement  or  fool  matter ; not  cleansed ; unsanc- 
tified  or  cleansed  from  sin. 

Unpurposed,  on-pnr'posd,  a.  Not  designed ; not 
intentional. 

Unpcrsubd,  un-pur-Bode',  a.  Not  followed;  not 
chased  or  pursn^ 

AU  night  the  dreadlets  angd  ump^tued. 

Through  heeven'e  wide  campaign  held  his 

Unquapped,  nn-kwdft',  a.  Not  drank. 

Unqualified,  nn-kwawIVfide,  a.  Not  having  the 
reqmsite  qualities ; not  fit ; not  having  taken  the 
requirite  oath  or  oatha ; not  cno^fied  or  reetrietod 
by  conditiona  or  ezcq>itoQS. 

Unqualifiednbss,  un-kwawlVfide-nes,  a Goo- 
ditiun  of  being  nnqoalified. 

Unqualify,  un-kwawl'e  fi,  v.  a.  To  divest  of 
qualifications ; to  disqoalify — the  word  now  need.  [ 

Unqualitied,  un-kwawlVted,  a.  Deprived  of  the  | 
usual  facnlties.— Obeoleto.  | 

lie  U eegeeliHcrf  with  very  shame.— fitets. 

Unqua&relablb,  un-kwawrl-a-bl,  a.  That  can-  | 
not  be  impugn^ — Not  in  use. — Awn,  VuL  \ 
Err.  1 

Unquben,  nn-kween',  s.  a.  To  divest  of  ths  j 

nity  of  quean. 

Embalm  me,  ; 

Then  lay  me  forth:  although  ungnem’d,  yet  like  ! 

A queen,  and  daughter  of  a queeu,  Inter  me.— dMb.  | 

Unquelled,  nn-kweld',  a.  Nut  snbdned. 

Unqubnouablb,  on-kwensh'a-bl,  a.  Inextingiibh-  * 
ablA 

Unquenohableness,  im-kweaahVbl-Des,  a Ud- 
extingoisbableoesA 

Unquencbablt,  un-kwensh'a-ble,  a.  In  a man- 
ner not  admitt^  of  being  quenched. 

Unqvkncbed,  nn-kwenslri',  a.  Not  extingniahed. 

Unquestionable,  nn-kwes'tjnn-a-bl,  a.  Indubi- 
table ; not  to  bo  doubted. 

Unqubstionablt,  un-kwes^tynn-a-ble,  odL  With- 
out doubt ; indubitably. 

Unquestioned,  nn-kwes'tyond,  a.  Kot  called  in 
question;  not  doubted;  not  interrogated;  incUs- 
pntable. 

Unqubstiorino,  an-kwes'tpm-iog,  a.  Not  calHng 
in  question ; not  doubting ; unhesitating. 
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UNQUICK— UUlUiASONiNG.  UNKEAVK-UNREI'KACTEa  | 

Unquick,  an«kwik'»  o.  Mutioal««i  cot 
Kot  in  use. 

UI4  ROOM*  4roe^  bU  sUedy  eye*  imfwdL— 

X>amkL 

tlvQCiCKKVEZ),  un^cwft'ndfO.  Kot  aiumetod  ^ not 
ripped  to  ritftUtT. 

Unquibt.  Dn-kwirt,  a.  Not  ea!m  or  tranquil; 
rwtiMB;  a;iit^cd(  xuiitatktied] — a a.  to  disquivt 
— tbe  word  in  use. 

Unquiktlt,  UA'kwi'et-U, od.  Without  nat;  b aa 
agitated  slate. 

llNQDiBTNicts,  nn*kwi'et>Bta,  a.  Want  of  quiet, 
1 wiiut  of  tranquillity;  restlessaeaa ; uneasinoM; 

1 want  of  peace;  turbulence;  dispoaition  to  exdte 
! disturhanoe,  or  create  trouble. 

UsQUiamDi:,  bu>kwi'e-tude,  t.  Uaeasbeas;  reaU 
letunese — (not  m ueoX— Inquietude  and  disquietude 
are  the  wtvds  now  used. 

Unraoud,  un-ralU\  a.  Kot  poured  from  the 
lees. 

Unksud,  na>ra'kt,  a Not  thrown  together  and 
covered  aa  a fire. 

Cricked  to  Windsor  thou  sImU  leap ; 

Where  Area  thoa  fiod'st  and  hearths  onsvept, 

There  pinch  the  maids.— 5itaJw. 

UKRAKaACK>^>,  on-rao-sakt",  a.  Kot  pillaged. 

UKRANsoMitD,  un-'ran'sumd,  a.  Kot  lilwrat^  from 
ca|Hlvitj  or  bondage  by  payment  for  liberty. 

Unbatsx.,  nO’ra'vl,  0.  o.  To  disentaiigte;  to  dis- 
engage  or  sqiarate  tlireads  whicli  are  knit ; to  free 
or  dear  from  oompticatkm  ordilBculty;  to  sepa- 
rate connected  or  nuiCed  parts ; to  unfold,  as  tbe 
plot  of  a drama ; — p.  w.  to  be  unfolded;  to  be  dis> 
QAtanglod. 

Unhavelment,  un-ra/el-inent,  a.  The  derclop- 
mout  of  a plot  b a plig^. 

Ukbazored,  un-ra'xurd,  a.  Unshaven. 

M asKwU)  M Qebe\  (hair  imroaQrad  lips.— 
j MiUem. 

UimSACflSD,  oa-reeUbt',  o.  Kot  attained  to. 

Unread,  un-red',  o.  Nut  read;  not  publkly  pro- 
nounced; untan;^t;  not  learnt  b lwk». 

Unreadable,  un-reed'a-bl,  a.  Kot  legible;  that 
cannot  be  rtad, 

Unrbadilt,  un-red'e-le,  od.  Not  promptly;  not 
cbeerfhlly. 

Unbeadine-se,  nn-red'e-nea,  s.  Want  of  pnanpi- 
ncss  or  dexterity ; want  of  preparation. 

Umbbadt,  un-f^'e,  a.  Kot  prepared;  not  fit; 
not  prompt;  not  quick;  awkward;  ungainly. 

Unreal,  nn-re'al,  a.  Kot  subsUntid;  having  ap- 
pBinnoe  only. 

neaae.  terrible  shadow  I 
Umr«U  mockery — bence! — 

Unkeauitt,  un-ra-«IVta,  a.  Want  of  real  cxist- 
anoa;  noucntily. 

Unreasonable,  on-re'si-a-bl,  a.  Kot  agreeable 
to  reason;  exoeeding  the  bounds  of  reason;  claiai- 
iog  or  bdati^g  ou  more  than  is  fit;  immodm-ate ; 
exorbitant ; imtiond. 

ji  UKEBAsoiTABLENEdS,  un-rs'sn-B-hl'nee,#.  Inoon- 
1 Mstanpy  with  reason ; ejmrbitanoa ; excess  of  de- 

mand, claim,  passion,  or  the  like. 

UNREAdOHAfitT,  uQ-ip'xn-a-bU,  od.  In  a manner 
contrary  to  reason;  immoderately;  more  than 
enongh. 

Unreasoned,  on-re'ind,  a.  Not  argued;  not  de- 
rived from  raaioR. 

Unrrasokino,  QQ-re'xn-b^  0.  Kot  bavbg  reasoo- 
1 bg  faculties. 
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Unkbatb,  on-reev',  0.0.  To  unwind;  to  disen-  : 
tangle;  to  unravel— tbe  word  now  oacd;  | 

The  work  which  she  all  alght  nude^  J 

Tbe  same  at  ulgbt  she  did  uurtaoei-^^rnttr,  j 

to  rive  or  tear  asunder;  to  unroof. — Olwolela. 

Uneebatbd,  un-re-ba'ted,  <u  Kot  blunted.  i 

A number  of  fencers  try  it  oat  with  umreiaied  swords,  j 
^tlakeu^l.  j 

Unrebukable,  uu-re-bu’ka-bl,  a.  Obnoxious  to  ' 
censure.  • 

Unkecbivbd,  un-re-ss'vd,  0.  Not  taken;  not 
come  into  poesession ; not  adopted  or  ouibra^. 

Ukkeclaimed,  un-ra-klayind',  a.  Not  tamed; 
nut  reformed. 

UMUECajroiEABLB,  on're  kon-si'U-bl,  0.  Kot  to 
be  appeased;  impUcabU;  that  oumot  be  made 
CQQsiatcat  with*— IrreconcUablu  is  tbe  word  gene- 
rally made  use  of  b this  sense. 

Unbexoncieed,  un-re-kon  ai'ld,  ^ Kot  appeased. 

Ill  Theology,  not  haviug  renounced  oppoailiiKi  to 
God  and  his  oommandiocnta. 

Unklcqudsd,  uii-re-kawrided,  a.  Not  ngistcrod, 
as  a deed  or  lease ; not  kept  in  remembnuce  by 
public  writings  or  other  recorda 

UmugCocnted,  uii-re-kownt'ed,  d.  Not  related  or 
recited;  not  told. 

Unrecoverable,  an-re-kuv'er-a-bl,  a.  Irrecover- 
able— the  word  generally  used. 

UNUkx:ovi':RF-D,  un-re-knv'nrd,  0.  Not  recalled 
into  posseeeioa;  not  regamed;  not  restored  to 
health. 

UNRBORinTADLE,  En-re-kToo'’ta-bl,  a.  Ineapable 
of  repairing  tbe  deficiencies  of  an  army,  or  of  re- 
emiting. — Not  b use. 

Empty  and  unrtervUabU  oolooels  of  twenty  men  In  s 

e<^mpAny.— Ifthow. 

Unreolbino,  an-re-ku'rbg,  a.  That  cannot  be 
cured. 

I found  her  straying  In  the  park, 

Boeking  to  hide  berMlf;  as  doth  tbe  deer 

That  hath  received  eorue  unreeuria/  wound.— &><»>*• 

Unredeemed,  nn-re-deemd',  a.  Kot  raneomed; 
not  paid;  not  recalled  bto  the  treasury  or  hank 
by  payment  of  tbe  value  b money,  as  iMredeeincd 
bills,  notes,  or  stock. 

Unbedreesed,  an-re-drest',  a.  Not  relieved  frc«n 
injustice,  as  applied  to  persons ; not  removed ; not 
reformed,  as  tMrr</rr«sed  evils. 

UNUEDUcaD,  un-re-dn'st,  a.  Not  reduced  b sixe, 
quality,  or  quantity. 

Unrbpuciblb,  nn-re-du'se-b),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  reduced. 

Unreducidlenbse,  un-re-du'se-e-bl-nes,  s.  Tbe 
quality  of  being  unredudble. 

Unbeei.eu,  tm-roeld'^  a.  Not  wound  on  a reel,  as 
tmre(Ud  yam. 

Unreeve,  oD-reev',  a.  «.  To  withdraw  or  take 
out  a rope  from  a block,  thimble,  Sic. — See  Un- 

reave. 

Unreeiked,  un-re-fi'Dil,  a.  Not  purified,  as  ttn- 
refined  sugar;  not  cultivaUd  or  p^bed  b man- 
ners; rude. 

Unseformable,  uo-re-filwnn'a-bl,  a.  Not  cap^ 
ble  of  being  put  into  a uew  form ; 

Tbe  rule  of  faith  ia  alone  Uunovsble  aad 

— J/ammond, 

that  cannot  be  reformed  or  amended. 

UNREntACTSp,  nn-re-frak'tad,  a.  Not  bent  out  of 
a straight  Une  by  entering  a medinm  of  a difiiarent 
density. 
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UNBEFRESHED— UNREMOVABLENESa 


Ukuefbesiied,  on-re-ireslit',  a.  Not  refreshed  or 
invigorated  after  weariness  or  fatigue. 

Unbefresbcio,  un-re>fresb'lng,  a.  Not  in- 
Tigorating ; not  cooling ; not  rcUering  from  de- 
]>reeaioii. 

Vnrefutbd,  un-re-fu'ted,  a.  Not  pruved  to  be 
false. 

Unregarded,  x>n-re>g<lrd'ed,  a.  Not  heeded ; not 
! noticed : neglected ; slighteiL 
! Ukreoeneract,  un-re-jen'er-a-se,#.  State  of  be- 
ing nnregenerated,  or  tinrenewed  in  heart. 

Unreoeneuatb,  uu-re-jen'er-ate,  ) a.  Not 

Unreoeheratbd,  un-re-jen'er^j-ted,  i renewed 
in  heart ; remaining  in  an  nneonrerted  state. 

Unregistered,  un-rejls-tard,  a.  Not  recorded. 

Ukregretted,  nn-re-gret'ted,  o.  Not  lamented. 

Unreined,  on-rajnd',  a.  Not  restrained  bj  the 
bridle. 

Unrkjoicino,  OD-re-jo^Ing,  0.  Uojojoos;  sad; 
gloomy. 

See  Winter  holds  his  tourftficinf  ooart — Tkom^m. 

Unrelated,  nn-re-la'ted,  a.  Not  allied  by  affinity 
or  blood;  having  no  connection  with. 

Unrelativb,  nn-rera-tie,  o.  Irrelative — the  word 
now  iwed.— Chestfr^ld. 

Unrelatively,  un-rel'a-tiv-le,  ad.  Without  rela- 
tion to  anything  else. — Not  much  naed. 

Singly  and  virtiativ<l).-^Ld.  IMin^hrokA. 

Ukrrlentiko,  on-re-lentlng,  a.  Hard-hearted; 

\ cruel ; feeling  no  pity ; not  yielding  to  pity,  as 
wrtkfUing  cruelty ; not  yielding  to  circumstanoes ; 
inflexibly  rigid. 

Unrklextinqlt,  on-re-lentlng-le,  ad.  Without 
relenting. 

Unrelievablb,  an-re-loev'a-bl,  a.  Admitting  of 
no  relief  or  succour. 

Unrelieved,  on-re-leVd,  a.  Not  eased  or  de- 
livered from  pain ; not  succoured ; not  delivered 
from  confinement  or  distress,  as  a garriaon ; not 
reliered  from  duty,  as  a seutineL 

Unremarkable,  un-ro-mdrka-bl,  o.  Not  capable 
of  being  oboerved ; not  worthy  of  notice. 

Fleeting  and  wrrmarhahtt  superfloiee.— Digfiy. 

Unbemaekbd,  un-re-mdrkt',  o.  Unobserved. 

UKBB1IED1A111.E,  oii-re-me'do-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  cored. 

Ukremedied,  on-rern'enlid,  a.  Not  cured  or 
remedied. 

Unrmnedied  loneliness.^JfiUoM. 

’ Unrbmbiiberbd,  Qu-re-mem'burd,  a.  Not  reool- 
I lected ; forgotten. 

I Unrbmbmberino,  un-re-mem'ber-ing,  a.  Having 
no  memory  or  recollection. 

Unrbmbmbbancb,  un-re-inem'brana,  a.  Fmget- 
fulnesa. — Not  used. 

Some  words  are  negatlTS  In  their  original  language. 

but  seem  positive,  becanse  the  negation  Is  unknown  ; as 

amnesty,  an  mrtmembranoe,  or  general  pardon.— ff'nUs. 

Unremitted,  un-re-mit'tod,  a.  Not  forgiven;  not 
hariug  a temporary  relaxation ; not  relaxed ; not 
abated. 

Unremitting,  un-re-mit'ting,  a.  Not  relaxing ; 
not  abating ; persevering. 

UNREMiTHNOLr,  un-re-mit'ting-le,  ad  Without 
I ahatement  or  cessation. 

I Unremovable,  tm-re-moov'a-bl,  a.  Fixed;  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  or  removed. 

UNRKMOVABLBNEsa,  ua-re-moov'a-bl-Des,  s.  Im- 
practicability of  being  removed. 
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UN  RE  MO  VABLY—  UNRESISTING. 


Unremovadlt,  un-re-moov'a-ble,  odL  In  a manner 
that  admits  of  no  removaL 
His  dUoontaats  are  «iwe)not)a&l^  ooupled  to  hla  nature 

—Dp.  Hall. 

Unrbmoved,  un-re-rooo'vd,  o.  Not  taken  away; 
not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  Tenerlff  or  Atlas  icargsiwd.— Jtftftoa. 

Unrenewbd,  un-re-nude',  a.  Not  made  anew; 
not  regenerated. 

Unref AID,  un-re-payd',  a.  Not  recompensed;  not 
compensated. 

Thy  Ions  eontinnes  martpaid  with  pain.— iVydn. 

Unrepaired,  un-re-payrd',  a.  Not  mendetL 

Umrkpealbd,  nn-re-p^d',  o Not  revoked  or 
abnigated ; remaining  in  force. 

Unbbpektancb,  nn-re-peot'ana,  a.  State  of  be- 
ing impenitent.— Little  used. 

Unrepentant,  uQ-re-pcnt'atit,\  a.  Not  penitent; 

Ukrefentino,  un-re-peotlog,  / not  oootrite  for 
sin. 

Unrepbnted,  nn-re-pent'ed,  a.  Not  repented  of. 

Unhepinino,  un-re-pi'ning,  a.  Not  peevbhiy  mur- 
muring or  complaining. 

Unrepi.vinglt,  nn-re-pi'ning-le,  ad.  Without  peev- 
ish complaint  or  murmuring. 

Unrkplenisiied,  un-re-pknlshd,  a.  Not  filled; 
not  adequately  supplied. 

Unrepresented,  un-rep-re-zent'ed,  tu  Haring 
no  representative  or  person  to  act  in  one's  stead. 

UNREPhlKVED,  un-ro-preevd',  a.  Not  respited  after 
being  sentenced  to  death. 

Unreproachable,  un-re-protahe  a-bl,  a.  Not  de- 
serving blame  or  censure. 

Unrepkuaciiablene88,  un-re-protahe'a-bl-nea,  s. 
State  of  being  uurepTuachable. 

Unreproacued,  un-re-pro 'taht,  a.  Not  upbraided ; 
not  censured. 

Unreprovable,  un-re-prooVa-bl,  <l  Not  deserv- 
ing of  reproof;  not  censured. 

Unreproved,  un-re-piuo'vd,  a.  Notoeusoied;  not 
liable  to  censure. 

Unrepuonant,  nn^e-png'nant,  a.  Not  opposite ; 
not  hostile. 

Unkbpctable,  un-rep'u-ta-bl,  a.  Disreputable — 
tho  word  now  used. 

Unreqdebted,  un-re-kwest'ed,  a.  Unasked. 

Unrequitable,  un-re-kwi'ta-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
tsUated. 

Unrbquitbd,  on-re-kwi'ted,  a.  Not  recompensed. 

Unrxsbnted,  un-re-aent'ed,  o.  Not  regarded  with 
anger  or  resentment. 

UNRESi'UkVB,  un-re-terr',  a.  Absence  of  reaerve; 
frankness ; freedom  of  oommnnication. 

Unreserved,  un-re-servd^  a.  Not  retained  when 
a part  is  granted ; not  limited ; not  withheld  in 
part ; full ; entire ; open ; frank ; concealing  or 
withholding  nothing ; free. 

Unresbrvedly,  un-re-senr'ed-le,  odL  Without 
limitation  or  reservation;  with  open  discloeun; 
frankly ; without  coucealroent. 

Unrb8BBVEDN£86,  un-re-zerv'ed-nes,  #.  Frank- 
ness : open  Dees ; freedom  of  oommuuication  ; uo- 
limitednees. 

Unrksibtbd,  on-re-sist'ed,  u.  Not  oppoeed;  re- 
sistless ; such  as  cazmot  be  successfully  opposed. 

UNRE818TIBLB,  UD-re-ais'te-bl,  a.  lrre«6tible — the 
word  DOW  used. 

UNEE818TIN0,  un-n-xistlng,  a.  Not  msking  re- 
sistance; yielding  to  physical  force  or  persuarion; 
submiasivo;  humble. 
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] UNRESISTINGLY— UNBIUDLB.  UNRIUULEB— UNKULl'. 

rNBESiSTiKOLT,  iui-re-zij(t1ng-l«,  ad.  Without 
mifttaooe. 

Unbr§olvablb,  nn-r«>zoW^a-bI,  a.  That  cannot 
be  solred  or  resolred  ; iosoiuble. 

UKRC0OLTBD,  nn-re>zolvd',  a.  Kot  detennined; 
not  solred ; not  clear. 

UNBB80LTIX0,  un-re-iAlvIng,  a.  Kot  determined. 
Sbe  ber  anus  about  her  anreaoMv  bnaband  throv.— 

, Drjfdm. 

(JiTBUPBCTABLB,  Qn-re-epek'ta-bl,  a.  Disrespec- 
table—the  word  now  oaeil 

Unrsspbctbd,  un-re-spek'ted,  o»  Kot  regarded 
with  reapeot  or  admiration. 

Tbej  lire  unwoo'd,  aud  mr«»ayecl*d  (aAe.—SkahM. 

UiTBBBPBOTirB,  un-re-spek'Ur,  o.  Inattentire; 
taking  little  notice— (obsolete); 

1 will  eonTerss  vtth  Irou-witted  foots 
And  unrtspectivt  boys ; none  are  for  rae 
That  look  into  mo  with  oonsidermta  ofos. — Shaka. 
mean ; despicable. 

■ ■ ' Nor  the  Tlaads 
We  do  not  throw  in  %tnrtipeeiip*  slere, 

Beoause  we  now  are  full.— 

(JintBSPiTBD,  nn>re-«pi'’ted,  a.  Admitting  of  no 
respite,  paoae,  or  uitermisuon. 

There  to  eonreree  with  ererlaatlng  groen% 
Unrrspiud,  unpitied.  unreDrlor'd, 

Ages  of  bopelM  tnA.—MilUm. 

(Jksbst,  an>rest',  a Unquietness ; uneasiness. — 
Little  used. 

Up  they  roM 
As  from  imrest— 'Jfthsw. 

Unbcstifo,  on-resting,  a.  Continually  in  motion. 

Unbestorbd,  un-re-sto'rd,  a.  Kot  restored  ; not 
given  bock ; not  recovered  in  health  ; not  cleared 
from  attainder ; not  reinstalled  in  place  or  favour. 

Ukrestbatnable,  un-re-etra'na-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  restrained. 

UmiBSTRAiKBi),  nn-re-straynd',  a.  Kot  controlled, 
con6ned,  or  hindered ; UccnUous ; loose  ; not 
limited,  as  unpesfruioetf  power. 

Ukbbstrictbd,  un-re-strik'ted,  a.  Kot  limited  or 
eonfined ; unrestrained. 

UxBrrBACTBD,  un-re-trak'ted,  a.  Kot  revoked; 
not  recalled. 

Umbbtbalbd,  un-re-veeld',  o.  Kot  disclosed  * not 
made  known  by  divine  communication. 

Unbetealednebb,  uu-re-veered-nea,  a The  state 
of  not  being  revealed. — Kot  much  used. 

Uhbevenoed,  un-re-venjd',  o.  Kot  pnnbhed  iu 
return  for  injury  committed ; not  vindicated  by 
retaliation  or  just  punishment. 

Great  Potnpey's  shade  eomplatns  that  we  are  slow. 
And  Scipio'e  ghost  walks  wtrwmgtd  amongst  ns.— 
Addiatm, 

UintSTBBBKT,  on-rev'er-ent,  a.  Irreverent — the 

word  generally  used. 

Shall  others’  superstition  maks  us  wwwsrrut— 

Bp,  Hall 

UiCBBTBBBNTLT,  un*rev'er-«nt-le,  ad  IireverenUy 
-^tbe  word  now  used. 

I did  nrvserendp  blame  the  gods.— Sen  Jonao*. 

Uhebpebbed,  un-r^vent',  a.  Not  repealed  or  re- 
called. 

Uhrbvoked,  nn-re-vo'kt,  a.  Kot  recalled. 

Hear  my  deeree,  which,  mretpots^  ehslt  etand.- 

Milton. 

Uhrbwabdbd,  un-re-wawrd'ed,  a.  Kot  compen- 
sated. 

UxBiDDLE,  nn-iid'dl,  9.  a.  To  solve  or  explain. 
Where  you  can’t  nnriddU,  leani  to  trust  fhrartf 

Umridpler,  un-hd'dlor,  t.  One  who  explains  un 
enigmA 

UxBiPLBB,  un-ri'fld,  a.  Kot  robbed;  not  stripped. 

UifBio,  nn-rig',  e.  a.  To  strip  of  both  standing  and  . 
running  rigging. 

Unrioht,  un-rite',  a.  Wrong.— ObooIetA 

Show  that  thy  Judgment  Is  not  nmriijht. — 

IFwdMiztL 

Unrighteous,  un-rite'yus,  or  un-ri't»hu*,  a.  («n- 
riAficrw,  Sax.)  Not  just;  wicked;  sinful;  evil; 
bad. 

Unkiohtrouslt,  un-ri'tohns-)e,  ad  Unjustly; 
wickedly;  siofully. 

Unkiohtgousness,  un-ri'tahus-nea,  s.  Injustice; 
violation  of  the  divine  law,  or  of  the  principles  of 
rectitude  and  justice ; wickednesA 

Unrigiitful,  un-rite'fdl,  a.  Kot  rightful;  not 
jiist. 

Thun,  who  knoweit  the  way 

To  plant  unrigkifal  kings,  wilt  know  again 

To  pluck  him  headlong  from  th'  usurps  throne.— 

Skaka. 

TJkrino,  nn-riug',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a ring. 

UiVBtoTBb,  UD-ri'ot-ed,  o.  Free  from  rioting. — Kot 
used. 

A chaste,  wtrioUd  bouse.— Irby’s  Lnean. 

UXBIF,  nn-rip',  r.  a.  To  cut  open. — A useless  word, 
rip  and  tmrip  having  the  aame  significition. 

Unrip' dat  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son.— 

UlfRiFE,  un-ripe',  o.  Not  matnre;  not  brought  to 
a state  of  peifection ; not  seasonable ; not  yH  pro- 
per ; not  prepared  or  completed ; too  early. 

UNRtrBNEO,  nn-ri'pnd,  a.  Kot  matured. 

UNRii’b.NEB8,  un-ripe'nea,  s.  Want  of  maturity  or 
ripeness. 

UNIUVAJ.LBD,  uo-ri'vald,  o.  Having  no  competitor ; 
without  peer  or  equal. 

Unuitet,  un-riv'et,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  riveta ; to 
iooaen. 

UsBOBB,  un-robe',  v.  a.  To  undresa  or  disrobe. 

Unroll,  nn-role',  e.  a.  To  open  what  is  rolled  op 
or  convolved. 

Unbomantic,  un-ro-mou'lik,  a.  Contrary  to  ro- 
mance. 

It  U a baae,  MaroBia»tie  spirit  not  to  wait  cm  yon.— 

5w(/lk 

Unroof,  un-roof',  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  roof  or 
covering  of  a house. 

Unboosted,  nn-roos'teJ,  a.  Driven  from  the  roost. 

Unroot,  un-root',  c.  a.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots ; 
to  extiri>ato;  to  eradicate ; — r.  n.  to  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

Uhrough,  nn-mf',  a.  Smooth;  unbearded. 

Blward’s  son, 

And  many  imroapk  roath%  that  even  now 
Protest  their  flnt  of  manhood.— 

Unbodndbd,  nn-rownd'ed,  a.  Kot  made  round. 

Unroctbd,  un-rowt'ed,  a.  Kot  thrown  into  disorder. 

Unrotal,  un-roy'al,  a.  Not  royal  or  princely.  ; 

Unrotallt,  un-roy'al-le,  ad.  Not  like  a king ; not 
becoming  a king. 

Unruffle,  un-mf'fl,  v.  n.  To  cease  from  being 
ruffled  or  agitated ; to  sobaide  to  calmnesA 

Unruffled,  un-ruf'fld,  a.  Calm;  tranquil;  not 
agitated. 

Unruled,  un-roold', a.  Not  governed;  not  directed 
by  a superior  power  or  authority. 

Unrumnb.8S,  on-rool'e-ncs,  $.  IHsregnid  of  rs- 
straint;  liecntioosness ; turbulence. 

Unrult,  nn-rool'e,  a.  Disregarding  restraint;  B-  i 
centions ; turbulent ; ungovomabla  1 

987  1 
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b"NBUMINATEI>— UNSCANKED.  UMSCARED— UNSEASONED. 


I UiCRrMiMATtO,  nn<roomVna7>ted,  a.  Not  well 
chewed ; not  well  di^^ested. 

Ukrcxple,  un-rum'pl,  r.a.  To  free  firun  rnniidcs ; 
to  open  0^ 

Dftffodlle  Ute  from  eartb’t  flow  womb, 

VkmrnpU  UMlrewott'o  bode,  and  abew  tMr  fellow  bloom. 

■^AddiMm. 

: Uksaddcv,  UD-Md'dn,  mo.  To  reliere  from  ud- 
neie. 

I HDiie  taunddmt  Uw  meUndiolr.—  IFAiOn*. 

I Uksaddle,  tm*sad'dl,  v.  a.  To  take  off  a saddle, 
u from  a hone. 

Unaaddled,  an>8ad'dld,  a.  Dlreoted  of  a saddle. 
UNSAFE,  an<«afe',  a.  Not  secure ; batardoos ; ox« 
poeed  to  danger  or  dcstractioi). 

Unsapklt,  nn-safe'le,  ad.  Not  sacnrel/;  danger- 
mislr. 

Unsapexem,  on-safe'nea,  s.  The  state  of  being 
unsafe. 

UxsAFETT,  nn-safe'te,  «.  Uneafenees. — Not  used. 
(Jkbaid,  an*sed',  a.  Not  spoken;  not  utUTcd. 
CnsailabLE,  un-Mj^a-bl,  a.  Not  navigable. 
Uksaimt,  un-sayiit',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  easotahip. 
Unsaleable,  un-sajl'a-bl,  a.  Not  vendable;  tK»t 
cannot  bo  sold. 

; Un  SALTED,  oa-sawrted,  a.  Not  pickled  or  sessooad 
with  salt. 

Unsalutkd,  nn-M-lu'ted,  a.  Not  saluted  or  greeted. 
Un  SANCTIFIED,  on>aangk'te*6de,  a.  Unholj;  not 
pious;  not  consecrated. 

She  should  lo  ground  trajdacii/Sed  have  lodged, 

TIH  the  last  trump.— 

Unsatsd,  un-aa'tod,  a.  Not  satisfied;  insatiate. 
U.VSATIABLE,  an-sn'ahe-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  satis- 
fied ; greedj  bcfond  bounds. 

Unsatiate,  un-sashe-ate,  a.  Not  saUsfied. 

BelMor^  vain-glorr,  strife,  and  fell  debate,  MutUioie 
eovotlee.— Jforv. 

Unsatisfactorily,  nn-sat  is-fak'to-re-le,  ad.  So 
as  not  to  give  satisfiiction. 

Unsatisfactorikess,  im-sat-is-fak'to>re-nc«,  s. 

Failure  of  giving  satisfaction. 

Unsatisfactoby,  un-sat-is*fak'’to-iT,  a.  Not  giving 
satisfaction  ; not  clearing  the  diifinilt^ 
Unbatibpiablk,  nn-satls-fi-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot 
be  satisfied. 

Unsatisfied,  tm>sat'U-fide,  a.  Not  oonteuted; 
not  pleased;  not  settled  in  opinion;  notconriucfd; 
not  filled ; not  gratified  to  the  full ; not  fuller  paid. 
UNSATI8FIF.DNK8S,  un-satTs-fi-ed-nes, «.  The  sUte 
of  not  being  satisfied. 

Unsatisfyino,  nn-satls-fi-ing,  m Unable  to  gra- 
tify to  the  fun. 

Unsatibftinuness,  on-satls-fi-ing-nss,  «.  Inca- 
pabUitj  of  satisfying  to  the  fnlL 
. *^^1^  tmderstaod  the  variety  and  MwaJw/jrmgMw  of 
the  things  of  this  world.— Tbjdor. 

Unsatourilt,  uu-aa'w-o-le,  od.  So  as  to  dia- 
pleose  or  disgnst. 

Unbavocbiress,  nn-sa'vnr-e-nesi  «.  A bsd  taste 
or  smell. 

Unsatourt,  nn->sa'vtir-e,  a.  Tasteless ; having  s 
bad  taste  <NT  smell ; unplesiing;  disgusting;  fetid. 
Unsay,  un-sa',  p.  a.  Ptet.  and  past  part,  imeotd 
To  racant  or  reoall  what  has  been  siud ; to  retract ; 
to  denj  something  declared. 

Umoalt,  QD-ska'lo,  a.  Having  no  scales. 

The  Jointed  lobster,  and  wiirntf  solev— Gisg. 
UNdCaKNED,  tm-skand',  a.  Not  measnred ; not 
computed. 


UkscaRED,  ui-dcavrd',  a.  Not  frightened  away. 

Unscabbbd,  UD-akdrd',  a.  Not  marked  with  scars 
or  wounds. 

Unscathed,  un-ska'fAt,  a.  Uninjured. 

Ukscattered,  un-skat'lord,  a.  Not  dispersed  or  > 
thrown  into  confusion. 

Ukscholarlt,  tu-skol'sr»le,  ad.  Not  heooniing  s 
scholar ; naleaniodly.  ' 

Unbciiolabtic,  un-ako-Wtik,  a.  Not  bred  to  ; 
literature. 

Unscboolbd,  on-skoeld',  A Not  tsoght;  not  , 
educated ; unleanied.  | 

Unscientific, un-u-en-tink, a.  Notaceerdingtothc 
principles  or  rules  of  seicnos ; not  vmed  in  science  | 

Unscobciird,  an-skswr'tsht,  a.  Not  tooebed  or 
affected  by  fire ; not  ioorob^ 

Unscoursd,  un-skowrd',  a.  KotebaiMd  by  toour-  j 
ing,  as  taiMured  snnonr. 

Unscratched,  un-skratsht',  a.  Not  scratched  or 
tom. 

Unscreened,  nn-skreend',  a.  Not  covered ; not 
protected ; not  sheltered. 

Unscrew,  un-skroo',  o.  a.  To  draw  the  screws 
from  ; to  loose  from  screws ; to  unfasten.  i 

Unscrjptural,  un-skrip'tu*^,  a.  Not  agreeable 
to  the  Scriptures. 

Unscriftcrallt,  tm-skrip'tu  ral-ls,  ad.  lo  a 
manner  not  accoi^tg  to  the  Scriptures. 

Unscrdpuloub,  nn-skroo'pu-lus,  a.  Without 
scruples. 

Unscrupclocset,  iin-skiuo'{m-hi»>ll^  <*d  In  an 
unscrupulous  manner. 

UN8CRCPrLorBNrfiaTua-skroo'pa*ios>osB,«.  Want  ; 
of  scnpuloosoess. 

UkbcdtchboNed,  un-skntsh'nnd,  a.  Hot  honoured 
with  a coat  of  arms. 

Unseal,  un-see)',  o.  a.  To  break  or  remewe  the 
seal  of ; to  open  what  is  sealed. 

Unsealbd,  un-secld',  a.  Waatiag  a smi;  having 
the  seal  broken. 

Unseam,  un-ocem',  a.  a.  To  rip;  to  out  open. 

Unsearchable,  nn-sertah'a-bl,  a.  That  CBoaot 
be  explored ; inacrutable ; hidden ; mysterious. 

UNSBARCHABLF.NESS,  un-sertsh'a-bl-iMa,  a.  The 
impoarilnlity  of  being  explored. 

Unbrarchablt,  nn-Mrtsh'a-ble^  adL  In  s nuumej 
not  to  be  ex|dured. 

I UnseahciiRbs  on-serti^',  a.  Not  «x|dored;  iKrt 

I examined  critically. 

Uesbared,  QD*seenl',  a.  Not  withered;  not  har 
dened. 

Unseasonable,  nn-se'an-a-bl,  a.  Not  suitaUe 
time  or  oooamoo  ; anfU  ; untiroriy ; Ul-timed ; 
late,  as,  an  wueojonaile  Urns  of  night ; not  agree- 
abie  to  the  tkne  of  the  year. 

Like  an  mutiuotuMe  stormy  day. 

Wbieh  makes  Ibe  silver  rivers  arowa  tfaelr  sberea, 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dl8eotv*d  in  tcan.— Aoks. 

Unbbasonablrnms,  im-ss'cBha-bl-Dsa,  a * The 
quality  of  being  ouseasonabls ; dlaagroement  with 
time  or  place. 

Umbbabonablt,  nn-as'in-a-bls,  ad.  Not  seaaoa- 
ably;  not  agreeably  to  time  or  season. 

Unseasoned,  on-sc'zad,  a.  Unseasimable;  ill- 
tiDMd— (obaslcte  in  Uus  aense); — oot  exhansted 
of  the  natural  juice  and  hardened  for  use,  as  an- 
seoaoaed  timtrir;  not  imued;  not  acoostomed; 
unfitted  to  endure  anything  by  habit  or  use  • un- 
formed ; net  qualified  by  use  or  experisBoe ; not 
salted  or  ssnsooed,  an  aMseosoaed  meat. 
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UNSEAT—  UNSETTLED. 


Ukskat,  on-seet',  v.  a.  To  tlirow  from  the  seat 

Ukskconded,  an-nek'm>d-e<L  a.  Not  sopported; 

Him  dtd  yoo  lesve 

Second  to  none,  utu^eomded  by  yoo. — S>tak$, 
not  ezempUBed  u second  time. 

Btraage  asd  toueconJad  abapts  of  worms  soeoeeded. 

— Srrucn. 

Ukbbcrbt,  an>se'kret,  a.  Not  doM ; not  trosty ; 

Wbo  shall  he  true  to  ns, 

When  ««  arc  so  wuttrH  to  ounelvcAf— 5b<tls. 

— p.  a.  to  disclose ; to  divulge. — Obsolete. 

Uksbcclasize,  oD'Sek'u-lar-ize,  t.  a.  To  detach 
from  secular  things ; to  alienate  from  the  world. 

Unsscuks,  BD-se-kttfe',  a.  Insecure— the  word 
DOW  used. 

Unsbduceo,  un-se-dn'st,  a.  Not  drawn  or  per^ 
suaded  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty. 

Uh'BBBiKO,  un-wlng,  a.  Wanting  the  power  of 
vision. 

I should  have  seratched  out  your  tmteeing  eyas.^ 

f!hak». 

UwsESiff  tm-soem',  r.  a.  Not  to  seem. — Obsolete. 

UNSBBSluWEea,  uo-seem1e>nes, s.  Indecency;  in- 
deoonun;  nncomeUness. 

UH8BE1II.T,  un-seemle,  <2.  Indecent;  nncomely; 
unbecotning;— od.  indecently;  unbecmningly. 

UKBBEir,  nn-seen',  a.  Not  seen ; not  discovered ; : 
Dot  discoverable  * invisible ; tmskiUed ; Inezpav  I 
encedL*  "Obsolete  in  this  sense.  I 

He  was  mMea  In  the  affections  of  the  court— 

C’hwvadba.  : 

UvsBBBD^  ViMw'tdf  m.  Not  seised;  net  appre- 
hended ; not  poesessed ; not  Ukm  into  poeeeeakm. 

UhselfisAi  mihwel'fisli,  a.  Not  addioted  to  private 
interest 

Ukseksbd,  nn-senst',  a.  Wanting  distinct  mean* 
ing.— Not  in  use. 

UKSBirBiBLV,  tm-seuTe-bl,  a.  lusetiaible — the  word 
now  nsed. 

UitSBirr,  an-oent',  a.  Not  sent;  not  despatched  or 
transmitted.  Urntni  not  called  or  invited  to 
attend. 

Unsbparadlb,  nn-eppViwbl,  o.  Not  to  be  ported; 
inseparable— the  w<^  now  used. 

Ob  world,  thy  stfppery  tumst  Friends  now Ihstswoni, 

Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love 

rnsewaroMt,  shall,  within  this  hoiiz, 

Break  oat  to  bUtereat  enmUy.*  'Skait, 

Unsbparatbd,  un-sepVray'ted,  a.  Not  parted. 

UxsBPULCUJBEBD,  un-eep'ol-kurd,  a.  Having  no 
grave. 

But  why  use  I a word 
Of  any  act  but  what  ooooems  my  Mcndf 
Dead,  ondeptored,  waaepwlatwcl.— CItapwtmCw  Ihai. 

UMSBBTiCBABLB,an-aer'vis-a*bh«.  Useleas;  bring- 
ing no  advantage,  proBt,  or  oonvenieuoe. 

Ulv8BiviCBABLKKi.88f  tui-sn^vis-a-bl-nes,  «.  Un- 
fitness for  anything ; neelessness. 

UB8EBVK:BABLT,Tm-aer'via-a-b!e,ad.  Wl&aotiise; 
withont  advant^. 

UBarr,  nn-set',  a.  Hot  set  cr  placed ; not  set  below 
tbs  boriioD,  as  the  wnsrt  stars. 

UirsMTLE,  nn-eet^  v.  a.  To  onfii ; to  move  from 
a place ; to  make  nnoertein ; to  ovw throw  ;— w.  n. 
to  become  musttled. 

Uls  wits  besan  to  wtsrRfe.— Aafa. 

UnsBITLED,  un-aet1d,  a.  Not  fixed  in  resolution ; 
not  determined;  not  steady;  not  established ; not 
regular;  unequal ; chsng^le;  having  no  legal 
settlement  in  a town  or  parish ; having  no  fixed 
pleas  of  abode ; not  bevmg  deposited  the  sediroent 


UNSETTLEDNESS— UNSHOUT. 


or  fecal  matter ; having  no  Inhabitants ; not  ocen-  I 
pied  by  permanent  iobabitanta,  as  vruettled  lands  | 
m America.  j 

UNSBTTLZDKBsa,  iui-eet'tld-nes,  s.  The  state  of 
being  unsettled,  unfixed,  or  undetermined ; irre- 
sotutkm ; fluctuation  of  mind  or  opinions ; oncer*  , 
tainty;  want  of  fizedneas. 

UM8KrrLHMKRT,nn-eet'tl-iDent,s.  Unsettled  state;  I 
irresolution. 

Unsevbbbd,  nn-sev^ord,  a.  Not  parted ; not  | 

divided.  1 

Ubskx,  un-seks',  v.  a.  To  make  otherwise  than  the  | 
sex  commonly  is.  1 

All  yoo  eplrifai  I 

That  taod  on  mortal  tboughts,  tuutx  me  heiw,  : 

And  fill  me,  from  the  erowu  to  the  toe,  top  full  I 

Of  direst  cruelty. — Shak$. 

Ukshacklr,  on-^akT)  e.o.  To  unfetter;  to  loose 
from  bonds. 

Umsuadeo,  on-sha'ded,  a.  Not  overspread  with 
shade  or  darkness ; not  clouded ; not  having  sliades  | 
in  colouring. 

Unshadowed,  oii-ehad'ode,  a.  Not  clouded ; not  ' 
darkened. 

Unshaxbablb,  nn-shalta-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
shaken— (not  nsed) ; 

Yon  Isle  stands 

As  Neptune's  park,  rllihed  and  paled  In 

With  ruefcs  tMaAoitoaMr,  and  roaring  waters.— AMw. 

not  to  be  moved  in  resolution. 

Unsiiakbd,  nn-ebaykt',  a.  Not  shaken. — Not  in 

V88. 

1 kftowbnt  one 

That,  imaeaaUabie,  bolda  on  his  zaak 
UmsAaied  of  awtlon. — AkeAa. 

Unshaken,  nn-ehalin,  a.  Not  ; not 

moved ; fixed ; firm  ; steady  in  reaointion ; not 
subject  to  ooDCUSsioo. 

Ukbhamkd,  nn-sbaymd',  a.  Not  ashamed;  not 
abashed. 

Unshamefacbd,  nn-shaym'fuste,  a.  Wanting  nuK 
desty ; impudent. 

Unsuambfagadness,  un-sbaym-fasto'oea,  y.  Want 
of  modesty ; impudent— a word  used  by  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

Unshapb,  tm-^hspe',  v.  o.  To  throw  out  of  form  or 
into  disorder  ; to  derange  : to  confound. 

Unshapen,  tm-sha'pn,  a.  Misshapen  ; deformed. 

Unshabbd,  un-ehayrd',o.  Not  partaken  or  enjoyed 
in  common. 

Unsheatii,  nn-she«tb',  w.  a.  To  draw  from  the 
sheath  or  scabbard. 

Unshed,  on-shed',  o.  Not  spilt. 

Unsheltebed,  un-ehelt'ord,  a.  Wanting  a sersen ; 
wanting  protection. 

Unshielded,  uo-sheel'ded,  & Not  guarded  by  a 
shield;  not  protected. 

Unship,  nn-ehip',  v.a.  To  take  out  of  a ship  or 
other  veoeel,  as,  to  swuAip  goods ; to  remove  from 
the  place  where  it  is  fixed  or  fitted,  as,  to  wnaA^ 
an  oar. 

Unshookbd,  un-abokt',  o.  Not  ^sgustod. 

Unshod,  on -shod',  o.  Having  no  shoes  on  the 
feet. 

Unshobn,  nn-shome',  a.  Not  sheared ; tmcHpped, 
as  «nsA<^  looks. 

Unshot,  nn-ehot',  a.  Not  hit  by  idiot. 

Ukshoitt,  m-tiiowt',  «.  a.  To  retract  a shoot— 

Obsolete. 

Unthout  the  shout  that  ban1Sh*d  Marelaai 
Bopeat  hha,  with  the  weleooio  of  bis  motbsr.r— 

Skakt. 

W , 
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tNSLUMBEKlNU— UNSOUNDNKSS. 


UN.'iHONVtKfcU— UNbLimNU. 

U5SIIOWKRKD,  un-«howrd\  a.  Kot  WAlered  with 
ftbowen.-~>Not  in  u»c. 

Nor  U Osirin  aeen 
tn  MomphUn  grore  or  green, 

TreapUng  the  wu^omerd  gr«M  with  lowingt  teud.>- 

Mdum. 

UNSHRiKKiifO,  tm-thringklnj;,  a,  Kot  roooilmg; 
not  Bbanning  danger  or  pain. 

Unshcnnablr,  an-ahun'na-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
abunned  ; IncTiUble. — Not  in  oae. 

'TU  deeiinf  MeMMenAtr  like  death. — Shalu. 

UKgiPTRD,  an>«ifl'’ed,  o.  Not  parted  bj  a neve ; 
not  tried  ; not  known  bj  experience. 

Unsiohtkd,  un-ei'ted,  a.  Invinble  * not  aeen. — 
Obaolete. 

UsaioHTLiNKflS,  nn-aite'le-nea,  a.  Deformity;  die- 
agrecableneaa  to  the  ere, 

rsaiGHTi.T,  an>aite'le,  a.  IHsngreeable  to  the  eye ; 

I deformed ; ugiy. 

L’KBiONiFiCAyT,  nn-aig-nif'e*kant,  a.  Insignificant 
—the  word  now  used. 

UxaiLVKRKi),  un-aU'mrd,  a.  Not  coated  with 
qaicksilver,  as  an  wuUrtred  mirror. — Urt. 

UnaiHCKBB,  nn-ain-Bcre',  a.  Not  faithftiL  Insin- 
cere— the  word  now  nsed  ; nut  genuine ; Impure ; 
adulterated  ; not  sound ; not  a^d.— Obsolete  in 
the  Utter  significations. 

UKSurcsHiTT,  un-ab-ser'e-te,  a.  Insincerity — the 
word  now  used ; adulteration. — Obsolete  in  this 
aenae. 

A spirit  of  sea  salt  maf,  without  any  taftaewnly,  be  oo 

preparad  as  to  dissolve  cn^  gold.— 

UtfSlVEw,  on-tin'o,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  strength. 

UvsiXBWED,  nn-sin'nde,  a.  Nerrrleas ; weak. 

UwsnrOBD,  on-sinjd',  a.  Not  scorched  or  singed  by 
fire. 

UxBUfOLED,  nn-ung'gld,  IT.  Not  separated ; keep- 
ing in  company  ; not  single. 

Herds  awiapM  scour  the  dusky  plain. — Drydtn. 

UNStTnuKO,  nn-singklng,  o.  Not  failing;  not 
sinking. 

Unsikniko,  nn-siu'ning,  a.  Committing  no  sin ; 
nnimpeacbable ; untainted  with  sin. 

Ursizablb,  nn-si'ia-bl,  a.  Nut  being  of  the  proper 
sze,  bulk,  ur  magnitude;. 

Unsized,  un-sizde',  a.  Not  sized  or  stiffened,  as 
unnud  paper. 

Unskilful,  nn-skUTul,  a.  Wanting  art  or  know- 
ledge ; inexpert. 

Unskilfcllt,  nn-akirful-le,  nd.  Without  know- 
ledge ; without  art  or  dexterity. 

UNSRiLFnLKKSS,  un-skiJ'fdl-nes,  s.  Want  of  art 
or  knowledge ; want  of  that  readineas  in  action  or 
execution  which  is  acquired  by  use,  experience,  and 
obserratiim. 

Unskilled,  nn-$kild',  a.  Unskilful ; without  art ' 
or  knowledge. 

UssLAKKii,  uu-slaykt',  a.  Unqoenched,  at  ata- 
slaked  thirst ; not  saturated  with  water,  as  uiulaJked 
lime. 

UNSLBkriNO,  nn-sleeplng,  a.  Ever  wskefuL 
And  rMeate  dews  disposed 

AU  but  the  wasisepiap  eyes  of  Ood  to  rest. — JTtlUm. 

Unslino,  on-sling',  p.  a.  To  take  off  the  slings 
from  a yard,  oaak,  &c. 

Umblippino,  un-slip'ping,  a.  Not  liable  to  slip ; 
fast. 

To  knit  jour  hearts 
With  an  utuiippinu  kiiut,  lake,  AntODj, 
Octavia  to  wiie.— #Aot*. 

onn 


Unsll'MRKKINO,  nn-slum'ber  ing,  o.  Ever  waking; 

never  slumbering;  always  vigilant  or  watching. 
Unsmikciikd,  un-sroertsht',  a.  Not  stained,  soiletl,  . 
or  blackened. 

Unsmoked,  on-smolrt,  a.  Not  dried  in  smoke;  '■ 
not  nsed  in  smoking,  as  an  un»moled  pipe.  | 

Uksmootii, un-smooth',  a.  Rough;  noteren;  not 
level — Not  used.  i 

Those  blossoms  and  those  dropping  gurrus  i 

That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightlj,  and  wnmootA,  \ 

Ask  riddance,  If  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.— JfiZcoa. 
Unsociabilitt,  un-so-she-a-bil'e-te,  \ s.  State  of  ' 
Unsociablekess,  on-so'she-a-bl-oee,/  being  uu-  [ 
social.  I 

Unsociable,  nn-ao'she-a-bl,  a.  Not  cnitable  to  ■ 
society ; not  kind  or  affable ; not  apt  to  enter  into  | 
oonrerution ; reserred. 

Unsociably,  nn-so'ahe-a-ble,  ad.  Not  kindly;  with  ; 

reserve.  ' 

Unsocial,  nn-ao'shsl,  a.  Not  adapted  to  sodety ; ' 
hurtful  to  society.  | 

Unsockbt,  an-sok'et,  r.  a.  To  loose  or  take  firom 
a socket. 

Unsopt,  on-soft',  o.  Hard— (obsolete); 

Ills  beard  muo/l.—ChOMeer. 

—ad.  not  with  suflneaa. 

Great  clambers  fall  uaseyi.— fpeassr. 
Unboiled,  on-sojld',  a.  Not  soiled;  not  stained; 
not  polluted  ; not  dUgraoed  ; not  tainted,  as  char-  I 
acter.  | 

Unsold,  nn-solde',  a.  Not  exchanged  for  money.  1 
Unsoldlbred,  nn-sole'jurd,  a Not  haring  the  ' 
qualities  of  a soldier.  ] 

So  ragged  and  loosely,  so  muotdkre^  ' 

The  duke  bluali  d.— &«t«.  amd rTet. 

Unsoldibsliks,  uD-Bolejur-Uke,)  a,  Unbecom-  i 
Unsoldiekly,  un-sole'Jor-Ie,  1 ing  a soldier.  I 
Unsolicitated,  un-so-Iia'e-tay-t^,  a.  Not  re-  < 
qnestiHl;  nnanked. 

Un SOLID,  uD-sond,  o.  Fluid  : not  coherent.  | 

Unsolvablb,  un-solv'a-bl,  o.  That  cannot  be 
solved : inexplicable.  i 

Unsolved,  un-solvd',  o.  Not  explained.  | 

Unsoot,  un-soot',  a.  Not  sweeL — Obsolete. 

Pf>llle!i — rotten  and  kikooI.— i^wwarr. 
Unsophisticated,  nn-so-fia'te-kay-ted,  a.  Nut 
adulterated  by  mixtnrs ; not  counterfeit 
Unsorrowed,  un-sor'rode,  o.  Not  lamented ; not 
bewailed. 

Unsortkd,  nn-sawrt'ed,  a.  Not  separated  into 
sorts;  not  distributed  according  to  kinds  or  classes, 
as  iM#or*fed  types. 

Unsought,  un-sswt',  a.  Not  searched  for;  bad 
without  seeking. 

Unsoul,  un-sole  , v.  a.  To  deprive  of  mind  or  un- 
derstanding without  soul ; without  vital  or 
intellectual  principle. 

Ne  aught  to  see,  but  like  a shade  to  ween, 

Unbodied,  unheard,  uoMcen^SpeTtcer. 

Unsound,  mi-sownd',  a.  Defective;  infirm;  sickly; 
not  orthodox ; eironeons ; not  honest ; not  faith- 
ful; deceitful;  not  true;  not  solid;  not  real;  not 
sulMtaiitial;  not  close;  not  compact;  not  strong; 
not  fust  or  calm,  as  utuound  sleep ; not  well  estab- 
lished ; questionable. 

Unsounded,  un-sownd'ed,  a.  Not  tried  with  Um 
Wad. 

Unsoundly,  un-sownd'le,  ad.  Not  with  sound- 
ness. 

Unsoundnkss,  tm-Bownd'nss,  s.  State  or  quality 
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VNSOURED  -UN^rAKCHED. 


UN  S'fATE— UNSUCKED. 


of  being  uuound ; defectirnieas } infinnitj ; eor- 
rnptoeeo. 

Unsocbed,  mH«owrd\  a Not  made  Mor;  not 
made  moroee. 

Beetire  tbeee  f^oldtm  earlf  Joyi 

That  7011th,  miKmred  vith  aorrov,  bean.— />ryclak. 

Unsown,  ao-sone',  a.  Not  scattered,  as  aeed. 
Unspibino,  uD>Hpa'nrg,  a.  Liberal;  profuse; 

not  merciful  or  forgiving. 

Unsparinolt,  un-spa'iiog-Ie,  ad.  Lavishlj. 
Unspauingnbss,  uii>spa'ring>nes,  f.  The  qualitjr 
of  being  liberal  or  profuse.  I 

Unsprax,  on-speek',  v.  a.  To  recall  what  has 
been  said ; to  recant. 

Unspeakable,  nn^speekVbl,  a.  Unatterable; 
i ineiTable. 

Unspeakadlt.  tm-speek'a-ble,  ad.  In  a manner 
' or  degree  that  cannot  be  expreased ; nnotterably. 

Unspecipied,  UD-spee'e-fide,  a.  Not  particnlarlj 
I mentioned. 

I Unspeculatitb,  on-apekVlaj'tiT,  o.  Not  theo> 
reticaL 

Umspsd,  nn-sped',  a.  Not  performed ; not  de- 
I spatcbed. 

I Venotos  vllhdravs 

I C7aip«d  the  aenrke  of  Um  comiDon  caose.— (rortJk. 

Unbplnt,  tin-speni',  a.  Not  used  or  wasted ; not 
exhausted ; not  diminished ; not  weakened  in  force 
or  intenaty  of  motton,  as  au  laupenl  ball. 
Unspbsrb,  nn>ifere',  9.  a.  To  lemove  fmn  its 
orb. 

I Unspibd,  QD-8(»de',  a.  Noteearcbed;  not  explored ; 

' not  eeen  ; not  discovered. 

' Unspilt, on-spilt', a.  Not  shed;  not  spoiled — Not 
I in  Qse. 

I Unspirtt,  tin*tpir1t,  v.  a.  To  depress  in  spirits; 

I to  dispirit — the  word  now  used. 

I Unspiritcal, nn-spirlt-o-al, a.  Carnal;  woridlj. 
j Unspiritualizb,  un-spir1t-o-a>lUe,  e.  a.  To  d^ 
prive  of  spiritoalitj. 

' Unspoiled,  un-spojld',  a.  Not  plundered;  not 
' piDaged. 

I Unspotted,  on-spot'ted,  o.  Not  marked  with  anj 
I stain ; immaculate ; not  tainted  with  guilt 
I A heart  tnupoued  Is  not  easily  daantedv— StoJca 

I Unspottedness,  nn-spot'ted-nea,  s.  State  of  being 
unspotted  or  ontaint^  with  guilt 
Unsqdared,  un-skwa'rd,  a.  Not  made  equara; 
not  fonned ; irregular. 

When  be  speeJu, 

**ns  Kke  a chime  aroendiita,  with  terms  tauquarmi, 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typbon  dropt, 
WooM  seem  hyperboles.— 

' Unsqdire,  nn-«kwire',  0.  o.  To  direet  of  the  title 
j or  privilege  of  an  esquire. — Swijt 
I Unstable,  nn-eta'bl,  a.  (^instahUu^  Lst)  Not 
i fixed;  Dotfaat;  ioconstant;  irresolute. 

I Unstaid,  nn-etajd',  a.  Not  steady ; unstable ; 

I unsettled  ; volatile ; fickle. 

I Unstaidness,  un-stayd'nes,  a.  Mutability;  fickle> 

I ness;  indisaetion;  uncertain  motion;  unsteadi- 

j Unstained,  un-staynd',0.  Not  dyed;  not  polluted; 

I not  tsmished;  not  diahoooured,  as  an  wittainad 
I name. 

: Unstanobbd,  nn-stdnshd',  a.  Not  stopped,  as 
blood ; not  stayed. 

With  the  taralog  blood 
Etlfle  the  vinain,  whnee  uiwtaMcAal  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.— 5^oJk«. 


Unstate,  nn-state',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  dignity. 
Unstatbsmanlikk,  nn-sUyts'man-Uke,  a.  Kut 
becoming  a statesman. 

Unstatuable,  un*stat'tt-a>bl,  a.  Contrary  to  atn- 
tute ; not  warranted  by  law. 

Unsteadfast,  nn-sted'fast,  a.  Not  fixed ; not 
standing;  not  firm;  not  resolute;  not  adhering 
to  a purpose. 

Unsteadfastnbsb,  un-stod'fast-nes,  a.  Want  of 
steadfastness ; instability  ; inconatancy, 
Unsteadilt,  un-sted'e-Ie,  ad.  Without  steadiness; 
in  a wavering,  racillating  manner;  inconstantly; 
in  a fickle  manner ; not  in  the  same  manner  at 
difierent  times ; variously. 

Unbtbadinicss,  un-sted'e-nes,  a.  Unstableness;  : 
inconstancy ; want  of  firmneas ; irresolution ; mu-  ! 
tableness  of  opinion  or  purpose;  frequmit  change  I 
of  place.  I 

Unbteadt,  un-sted'ei,  0.  Not  constant;  irresolute;  { 
mutable ; variable ; changeable ; not  fixed ; not 
settled. 

Unsteepbd,  on-steept',  a.  Not  soaked. 
Unstimulated,  un-stim'u-Uy-ted,  a.  Not  exdted. 
Unstino,  un-sting',  v.  a.  To  disarm  of  a sting. 

Elegant  dlasertationi  on  virtue  and  vlc«,  will  not  *m- 
fting  comity.— Jf.  JVoaiM. 

Unstormbd,  un'SUu'rmd',  a.  Not  assaulted ; not 
taken  by  assault. 

Unstrained,  un-ntraynd',  a.  Not  strained,  as  tm- 
afroHied  cnl ; easy ; not  forced ; natural 
Unstratified,  uo-strat'e-fide,  a.  Not  occurring 
in  strata  or  layers. 

Unstrenothened,  on-strengfA'nd,  a.  Not  snp> 
ported,  strengthened,  or  asusted. 

Unstrino,  QU'String',  r.  a.  To  relax  tension;  to 
deprive  of  strings,  as,  to  tMsfn'n^  a harp ; to  loose ; 
to  nntie ; to  take  a string,  as,  to  urutrmff 
beads. 

Unstrlck,  un-stmk',  a.  Not  moved ; not  affected. 
Unstudied,  nn-stud'Ul,  a.  Not  premeditated ; not 
laboured;  easy;  natural  . 

Unstuffed,  un-stuft',  a.  Not  filled;  not  crowded.  ' 
Where  nnbmla’d  youth  with  mnht/t  brain 
Doth  eoutch  hia  limba,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.— 

SMakM.  ; 

Unsubdued,  un-euh-dnde',  a.  Not  brought  into 
subjection.  ' 

Uksdbject,  on-sub^ekt,  a.  Not  Kable;  not  ob>  ! 
noxious. 

Unsubmittinq,  un>sub-mit'ting,  a.  Not  obeeqni- 
ous ; not  readily  ytel^ng ; disdaining  submission. 
Unbubornbd,  nn-sub-awmd',  a.  Not  proenred  by  i 
secret  collusion.  I 

Unsubstantial,  nn-sab-stan'sbal,  a.  Not  soUd;  1 
not  real ; not  passable.  ! 

Unbuccbeded,  un-suk-se'ded,  a.  Not  succeeded  j 
or  followed. 

Unjust  eqnal  o'er  cquaU  to  let  reign; 

One  over  all,  with  ummcceeJtd  power.— ifi/tan 
Unsuccessful,  un-suk-ees'fiil  a.  Not  producing 
the  desired  event ; not  fortunate. 
Unsuccebsfullt,  on-suk-ses'fdl-le,  ad.  Unfor- 
tunately ; without  a favoonU>te  issue. 
Unsuccbssfulness,  nn-suk-aee'f&l-nes,  a.  Want 
of  success  or  favourable  issue. 

Unsucckssivb,  un-sok-sea'iv,  a.  Not  proceeding  1 
by  regular  succesaioo  or  flux  of  perta.  j 

Unsuckkd,  un-sukt',  a.  Not  having  the  breasts 
drawn  or  sucked. 

Utattekmt  of  Umh  or  kid  that  tend  their  ptay.—  1 
Miltea.  II 
Wl  Ij 
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UKTACK^UNTHEORETICAU 


UNSUFPCKi7<a,  un-aaf'fer-iag,  a.  Kot  enduhnf 
pain : not  tolerating. 

U^8l'OAR£D,  UD-aboo'gurd,o.  Kot  mroetened  with 
lugar. 

UKBtriTABLB,  un-m'U-bl,  a.  Unfit;  not  adapted; 
Dnbeooming ; improper ; not  coogruoua. 

UNsriTABUENBaS)  on-an'ta-bl-aKa, «.  InooBgroitj ; 
uiifitnesa. 

UNBi:iTn«0|im-fn'tmg,a.  Kot  fitting;  not  becoming 

UNBt'LLiBD,  nn^aalled,  a.  Nut  atained;  not  tar* 
niabed;  not  diagraced;  free  from  imputation  of  evU. 

UvsuKO,  on-aung',  a.  Kot  recited  in  verae;  not 
celebrated  in  aong. 

Unbtimtkd,  un>atiDt'ed,  a.  Kot  limited. 

In  the  vorka  of  oature  ia  luwiiatel  gpoinai  ahown  oa 

hy  their  Antbor.-^.S%rii<Mv  . 

Uhstirred,  UD'Sterd',  a.  Kot  agitated. 

UvsTiTCii,  nn-atit^',  p.  o.  To  open  bj  picking  ont 
atitchea. 

Umatooping,  nn-fto^'ingi  a.  Kot  bending;  not 
yielding. 

The  wMCeogriiip  finnacM  of  tbjr  eprlgtu  aoul^ 

Shaks. 

Umatop,  OD-atop',  p.  a.  To  free  from  a atepple ; to 
free  from  any  obetruction ; to  open. 

Unstopped,  nn.atopt',  a.  Kot  meeting  any  realii* 
ance. 

Uksl'nnbd,  on-rand',  a.  Kot  exposed  to  the  ran. 

I thooxht  her  chaato  aa  tHunMerf  SQOw«~-&taij. 

UNBUPBRFLCors,  an>fQ>p«r'fla-tia,  a.  Kot  more 
than  enough. 

Unbcpplawtsd,  on-rap-plant'ed,  a,  Kot  farced 
or  thrown  from  under  that  which  suji^iorta  it ; not 
defeated  by  atratagem. 

Unbdfpobtxo,  un-aup-porte'ed,  a.  Kot  upheld; 
not  auatained ; not  oouutenancad ; not  aaaiated. 

Uftsi  EE,  un-aore',  a,  Kot  fixed;  not  certain. 

Unbubmovntablb,  on-anr-mownt'a-bl,  a.  Inra- 
permble ; not  to  be  overooxne. 

I UNsracEPTiBLE,  on  aua-Mp'te-bl,  o.  Incapable; 
I not  liable  to  admit. 

I Uxat  arscTBD,  uo-aoa-p«‘k'ted,  a.  K<^  ooosidered 
. as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 

I UxauBPBonjro,  un-eoa-padt'tuig, «.  Kot  imagiiung 
I that  any  ill  U designed. 

, UnacETAtvABLB,  0D-fiw4a'MkM,  0.  That  ornmot 
be  maintained  or  roppmted. 

UKiuaTAfiTBD,  aa>aitaotajn4',  *•  Ket  aupportod ; 
not  held  up. 

lu  head.  theoEh  gay, 

Uaofa  drooping,  wMn»nriwad.— MUtm, 

UwawaraB,  un-swathe',  «.  a.  To  free  from  fiilds 
or  convolutions  of  bandage. 

UnswA TABLE,  on-away'a>U,  c.  Koi  to  be  gowned 
or  swayed  by  another. 

UxswATBD,  un-^wayd',  a.  Koi  wielded  : not  held 
I in  the  hand ; not  Inaa^ ; not  cootroUed  or  infiu- 
\ enoed. 

I Unbwatedkbbs,  nn-Bwa'ed-tiea,  $.  Bteadioeea; 

etate  of  being  «i^(»vmned  by  anetber. 
i Unbweae,  un-eware',  p.  «.  To  reeaiit  or  reeall  an 
j oath. 

I Untwmr  tbat  oath  again ; m tell  you  att.^ 

B^amdFUt. 

I Unbwbat,  nn-fwet',  p.  n.  Te  ease  or  oool  after  ex* 
erdae  or  toil — Kol  need. 

The  iaterlm  of  amwealiiig  therooolTei.-~-Jfilleii. 

Ubbwbpt,  un-iwept',  a.  Kot  brushed  away;  not 
cleanaed  by  sweeping. 

' Unbwobn,  un-swome',  tu  Not  bound  by  an  oatb, 
BM 


UxTACK,  on-tak',  e.  cu  To  looae  from  intxkaey  oi 

convolution. 

Ubtauctbd,  un-taynt'ed,  a.  Kot  itndered  impun 
by  admixtnre;  not  sullied ; not  stained;  unblem- 
iahed ; not  unsavoury  by  putreaccnoe ; not  charged 
with  a crime. 

Uktaimtedly,  un-taynt'ed-Ie,  ad.  State  or  qoallty 
of  being  untaintM. 

Ubtakbn,  un  talcn,  a.  Not  aelxed;  not  appre- 
hended ; not  reduced. 

Elate  in  thought  he  oadu  untaiu»  Troy.>-/bpe. 
Untaken  19),  not  filled. 

Ubtambable,  nn-te'ma-bl,  a.  That  cauoot  be  re- 
claimed from  the  wild  state;  not  subdued;  not 
reudered  mild  by  culture. 

Uktamkd,  nn-tayind',  a.  Kot  subdued;  not  re- 
claimed from  wilduesa. 

UXTAMGLE,  on-tang'gl,  r.  n.  To  disentangle. 

UnUMfU  thU  cruel  chain.— /hpe, 

UicTARinBHBD,  un-tdr'nishd,  a.  Kot  soiled;  not 
blemUhed. 

Untabtbd,  un-taate'ed,  a.  Kot  subjected  to  the 
palate ; not  eiyoyed. 

Ubtaught,  un  -UH’t',  a.  Not  bstructed;  not  edu- 
cated ; ; not  having  uae  or  favour. 

Uhtbacu,  un-teetah',  9.  a.  PreL  and  past  part. 
untm^hi.  To  forgot  or  lose  what  baa  bera  tau^t 
Exparienoe  will  eatoac*  ue. — Brown. 

Umtbacbablb,  on-teatah'a-hl,  a Tbat  camioC  be 
iurtructed. 

UBTBACIIABLBNEB8,  on-teetah'a-bl-nea,  a.  The 
quality  ef  being  uoteachable ; indocility. 

Uktbmpbekd,  on-tem'purd,  a.  Kot  dolj  miaed  for 
QM ; not  durable  or  atrong. 

Ubtbhptbd,  uD-temp'ted,  o.  Not  tried  by  tempta- 
tions : not  invited  by  anything  alluring. 

Untenable,  un-ten  a-bl,  a.  Ihat  cannot  be  held 
in  posseaaion ; that  cannot  be  roaioUiaed  or  anp- 
ported ; not  (tofenaibie* 

UifTENANTED,  un-ten'snt-ed,  «.  Kot  oecupiad  by 
a tenant ; not  inhabited. 

Untended,  un-tend'ed,  a.  Not  having  any  atteod- 
anoe. 

They  bU,  auhlest,  uateHM;  and  unmonrn'd.— 

Thornton 

Uetbwdbe,  Qo-Cen'dur,  a.  Wanting  softness ; want- 
ing aenaibility  or  affactioo. 

80  young,  and  so  mtendtei 

- I — 80  jrottog,  my  lord,  and  true.— fitoJkr. 

Untbndbred,  nn-teu'durd,  o.  Kot  oflerad. 

Umtbmt,  un-teot',  p.  o.  To  bring  out  of  a tent. 
Win  he  net,  upon  our  fair  request, 

Z^iMi  h la  pereon,  and  share  tfie  air  with  tu^-Aaa« 

Untehtko,  nn-teot'ed,  a.  Kot  having  a medical 
teut  applied. 

Untsrkipied,  on-tor're-fide,  a.  Not  afirigbted; 
not  daunted. 

Untbanked,  un-Man|^',  a.  Kot  repaid  with  ac- 
knowledgments ; not  recrived  with  thankfalnesa. 

Unthankful,  nn-Mangk'fuI,  a.  Ungrateful 

UTrmAVKFULLT,  un-fAsogk'fdl-le,  ad  DVIthout 
thanks;  ungratefully. 

UnthaNkfulnebb,  un-fAangkTul-nea,  a.  N^lect 
or  omiarion  of  acknowledgment  for  good  reorived ; 
Ingratitude. 

Unthawbd,  un-tkawd',  a.  Kot  melted  or  dissolved, 
aa  ica  or  enow. 

Untheoebtio,  un-fke-o-ret'ik,  > a.  Not  de- 

Unthkorbtical,  un-lka-o-ret'a-kal,/  pendingon 
theory  or  apecnlation. 
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UNTHINK— UNTO. 


UifTHiKK,  im-<Aingk',  r.  a.  To  dUtnUs  « thoogliL 
U^ink  jroar  spuklng,  and  Mjr  ao  raoru.— 
Umtuikkino,  un-eAlngklng,  a.  Thoughtlew;  in- 
ooiinderata ; onmcaning. 

With  eartMflt  eyes,  and  round  tuOiiaiiM^  the*, 

He  first  the  soofPbox  open’d,  then  the  case.— 
UliTHiNKlKGLT,  un-tAingklog-le,  ad.  WiUiuut  re- 
flection ; thoQghtleulv. 

UNTiuhKiNONKSfi,  oa-tAingk'iiig'Dei,  m,  Cocutant 
want  of  tboQght. 

Uktuobnt,  nn-Mawm'e,  a.  Free  firoiti  thorns. 
UxTHOUOilTFi  L,  oo-tAawt'ful,  0.  Tlioaghtleee ; 

heedieea.  Uathought  of,  not  regarded ; not  heeded. 
UKTUREAD.un-i4red'i  e.  a.  To  draw  or  take  out  a 
thread  from,  as,  to  mArtad  a needle ; to  loose. 
Ukthreatbhkd,  oQ-tlret'Qd,  a.  Not  menaced. 
Umtiiript,  on'tAriity  $,  A prodigal ; 

Thy  father  will  rceelTe  his  aaUr^  home.— Drydsa. 
— a.  profane  \ wasteful ; extravagaaL 
In  such  a night 

Ptd  Jessica  eteal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 

And,  with  an  nartrt/t  lore,  did  ran  fkocn  Yenlee.— 

SkakM. 

UXTHRIFTILT,  nn-tArif'tc-lo,  ad.  Without  fru- 
gality. 

UitTHRiFTtirBSS,  un-tArif'te  oes,  $.  Waste;  pro- 
digality; profusion. 

UicTHKiPTT,  on-tArif'te, a.  Notthrieing:  prodigal; 
lavish  ; wsstefol ; not  in  s state  of  improvement ; 
not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten. 

Ukthrittko,  un-tAri'vingy  a.  Not  prospering  in 
temporal  affiurs. 

I UnTiiRORB,an-fArono',o.a.  To  dethrone— the  word 
I now  used. 

[ Him  to  wiuAroae,— ifOtoN. 

I Untidilt,  un-ti'de-Ie,  ad.  In  sn  untidy  manner. 
Untidinrsb,  UD-ti'de-nea,  $.  Absence  of  ddinees. 
Untidt,  un-ti'de,  a.  Unseesonable;  not  neatly 
I drpBsed  : not  clean  and  neat. 

Uktie,  un-ti\  a.  a.  To  loose;,  as  s knot;  to  un- 
bind ; to  set  free,  as,  to  wOm  the  tongue ; to  re- 
I solve. 

Untikd,  on-tide\  a.  Not  bound;  not  gathered 
I into  a knot ; looM ; not  held  by  any  tie  or  Ksnd, 

I Until,  on-til , pt'^-  and  cot\f.  To,  used  of  time;  to, 
ujmmI  of  objects— (obsolete  in  these  senses). 

] Hu  rotiod  himself  ftill  blithe  and  hasten'd  them  mia.— 

I ^peiuer. 

I Cndl  becomes  an  adverb  when  it  precedea  a phrase 

I denoting  an  event,  as,  vntii  they  be  consumed. 
Untile,  un*tQe',  a.  To  etrip  of  tOee. 

UivnLLKD,  un-Uld'i  & Not  cultivated,  as.  an  tm- 
tiiUd  glebe. 

Urtimberbd,  nn-tim'bnrd,  n.  Not  fhrnished  with 
' timber; 

I Where’s  then  the  eeney  boat, 

] Whose  weak  astiwWd  sidot  but  even  now 

I Corivall'd  gruetneM?— 

not  covered  with  timber  trees, 
j Umimelt,  un-timole,  a.  Happening  before  the 
I natural  time;  ill-timed  in  any  lespoct; — ad.  be- 
j fore  tiie  natural  time. 

Umtihctubiid,  un-tingk'turde,  a.  Not  tinged, 

I stained,  mixed,  or  infected. 

Umtikgkd,  a.  Not  stained;  not  dis- 

coloiiiod ; not  infected. 

Untirable,  un-ti'ra-bly  a.  Indefatigable;  un- 
wearicd. 

Untirko,  nn-ti'rd,  a.  Not  exhausted  by  toil 
Unto,  un'too,  p^p.  (compounded  of  on  and  fo.) 
To. — Disused  in  modem  style, 
voi.  n.  A K 

Voini.  """"  ri2 


Uti  roLU— UKTBOUBLED. 


Untold,  un-toldo',  o.  Not  told;  not  related;  not 
revealed  ; not  numbered. 

Untomb,  un-toom',  r.  a.  To  disinter. 

Untouchable,  un-tutsh  a-bl  a.  Not  to  be  touched. 

Untouched,  un-tut»ht',  a.  Not  reached ; not  hit; 
not  moved  ; not  aflixted;  not  meddled  with. 

Untowajid,  un-to'ard,  a.  Froward;  perverse;  re- 
fractory; awkward;  ungraceful;  incotivenieui ; 
troublesome ; unmamigeable. 

Untowabolt,  nn-to'aid-le,  a.  Awkward:  per- 
verse ; fioward ; — ad.  awkwardly  ; perversely. 

Untowardnsss,  un-to'ard-Dcs,  e.  I'erveraeneas ; : 
awkwardness;  iiowardneea. 

Untkaceablb,  nn-traae'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  traced 
or  followed. 

Untraced,  un-traste',  0.  Not  followed;  not  marked 
by  footstepe ; not  marked  out. 

Untracked, un-trakt', 0.  Untraced;  not  followed 
by  the  tracks. 

UntuacTable,  nn-trak'ta-bl,  a.  Not  yielding  to 
discipline ; stubborn ; not  docile ; un^uvurnuble ; 
rough ; diiBcult. 

UNTRACTABLENESS.un-trak'U-M-nes,/.  TbesUte 
of  being  untractable  ; refractoriness. 

Untkadino,  on-tra'ding,  a.  Not  engaged  In  com- 
merce.— Obsolete. 

Untsaibed,  un-traynd',  a.  Undlaclpliued;  unskil- 
ful ; uneducated ; irregular. 

Untrammelled,  un-trarn'mld,  a.  Uosbackled. 

Untransebrablb,  nn-trans-fvKa-bl,  a.  That  can- 
not be  passed  or  assigned  from  one  to  another. 

Untranslatable,  on-trans-la'ta'bl,  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  b^g  translated. 

U.N TRANSLATED,  un  trans-la'ted,  a.  Kdt  rendered 
into  another  language.  | 

Untransparbnt,  un  trans-pa'rent,  a.  Not  per- 
meable by  light ; opaque ; not  diaphanous.  ! 

Untravelled,  nn-trav'eld,  a.  Not  trodden  by 
passen^re ; never  having  travelled  in  foreign  ' 
countries. 

Untread,  on-tred',  v.  a.  To  tread  hack ; to  go  i 
back  in  the  same  steps.  ; 

Untreasurbd,  un-tresh'urde,  a.  Not  laid  op ; 
not  reported.  i 

I They  found  the  bed  wnCreomred  of  their  miatroat.— 

£3k<tAj. 

Untrbatadlb,  un-tre'U  bI,  a.  Not  practicable.  — 
Not  used. 

Hen  of  M mtrMtftbU  a toiuper,  that  nothing  can  be 

obtained  of  them.— i)uc.  o/  CAr.  fU4y. 

Untried,  nn-tridc',  a.  Not  attempted ; not  yet 
experienced  ; not  having  passed  ti^  ; not  beard 
and  determined.  ' 

UNTRiDMrHABLB,  un-tri'amf-a-bl,  a.  That  admits 
of  DO  triomph.— Not  in  use. 

Ye’re  mat  to  throw  away 

In  vatn  miHaaipAohte  pray  t—ffudibnu. 

Untru’MPHBD,  up-tri'nmft,  a.  Not  triumphed 
over. 

I anfihr’d  yon  only  when  I conquered  all. 

To  go  wafnaaipAid.— Lucaa. 

Untrdd,  un-trod,'  ) a.  Not  passed  over; 

Untrodden,  on-trod'dn,  / not  having  been 
marked  by  the  feet. 

Untrolled,  un-trold,  a.  Not  bowled ; not  rolled 
along.  I 

OWroUai  is  now  the  charming  dj€.—Drpdeu.  | 

Untroubled,  nn-trubnd,  a.  Not  disturbed ; not 
agitated ; not  ruffled ; ealin ; free  from  cure,  striie, 
or  sorrow. 
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I’NTROUBLEDNESS-UNVKIU 


UNVEIUNGLY— UNWAKY. 


Uktroublf.dk  E8S,  nn-tnibld-oeai  t.  Sute  of 
beinf;  untroubled. 

Untrue^ nn-tru', a Falso;  not  faithful;  dulo^al; 
inconstant  as  a lover. 

Uktrult,  ^m-t^)«^e,  ad,  Falsclj. 

UKTKUSSf  un-tru.^',  r.  a.  To  loose  from  a truss ; to 
untie  or  onfastcn ; to  let  oat. 

Vktrcstikess,  uD'tnist'e-nca,  $,  Unfaitlifulness 
in  the  discharge  of  a trust. 

Uktrctii,  un*troort',  m.  Contrariety  to  truth; 
moral  falsehood  ; treachery;  false  assertion. 

Uktcxablb,  an-tn'na-bh  a.  Kot  harnmnioos; 
ttnmosica] ; not  capable  of  making  music ; not 
capable  of  being  tuned  or  brought  to  the  prr>por 
pitch. 

UKTUNABLBKESflf  un-tu'oa-bl-nea,  a IncapaHlity 
of  being  tuned  or  made  hannonious. 

Uktuke,  un>tunc',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  tune ; to 
disorder. 

Uktutored,  nn<tu'turd,  a.  Uninstracted ; on« 
taugliL 

UxTWiKE,  un-twine',  v.  «.  To  untwist ; to  open  ; 
to  disentangle ; to  separate,  as  that  which  winds 
or  claspa. 

Hkt^'IST,  on-twist',  p.  a.  To  separate  and  open,  as 
threads  twisted : or  to  turn  bock  tbst  which  is 
twisted  { to  open ; to  disentangle,  as  an  in- 
tricacy. 

Uktt,  un-ti',  p.  a.  A different  orthography  of  Un- 
tie.— Not  used. 

Ukukiform,  un-n'oe-fawnn,  a.  Wanting  unifonnity. 
—Little  used. 

UxuruRLD,  un-up-beld',  o.  Kot  sustained. — 

PoUot, 

Unuroed,  nn-Qijd',  a.  Not  incited;  not  presaed 
with  soUuitationa. 

The  time  was  once,  when  tbon  umr^d  vonld’st  row 
That  never  wonU  wum  music  to  tbiue  ear, 

Unless  1 spake.— AAaJLa 

Ukosed,  nn-nzde',  a.  Kot  put  to  use;  that  hat 
never  been  used ; not  accustomed. 

Ukijaeful,  un-use'fiU,  a.  Useless;  serving  no 
good  purpose. 

UxrsoAL,  un-u'tu-al,  a.  Not  common  ; rare. 

UkiisualLT,  na-u'xu-al-le,  ad.  Not  frequent^; 
rarely ; not  in  the  usual  maonar. 

Ukubualkbss,  un-u'xu-al-nca,  s.  Uncommonneits; 
inlreqaency. 

Ukuttbrablb,  tm-nt'ter-a-bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
uttered  or  expressed ; ineffable  ; inexpressible. 

Uktail. — See  UnveiL 

Ukvaluablr,  up-val'o-abl,  a.  Invaluable— the 
word  now  used. 

Ukvalcbd,  nn-Tsl'ode,  a.  Notprixed;  neglected; 
inestimable. 

I thought  I saw  a thnnssnd  frarfhl  wrecks — 
Inestimable  stones ; tuitwt/iMcl  Jewels. — .Oaks. 

UKTAKQUisnABLE,  un-vangltwc-slui-bl,  <u  Tlut 
cannot  be  subdued. 

Ukvariaitle,  un-va'ro-abl,  a.  Invariabla— the 

word  DOW  used. 

Untaried,  nn-va'red,  a.  Kot  diTersi6o(L 

UKTAR.sifliiED.  uo-vdr'nishd,  a,  Kot  o\erUkl  with 
Tamish ; unadorned. 

I will  a mimd  NwtorMtsA'ij  tale  (teltvisr, 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love.— .SAak*. 

Uktaryinu.  nn-va'ro-ing,  a.  Not  changing  ; not 
liable  to  diauge. 

ITmrRii.,  un-Vdle',  p.  a.  To  uncover ; to  dh‘est  of  a 
veil. 

WM 


Ukvrilixolt,  un-valing-le, od  Plainly;  without 
disguise.— Kot  used.  I 

What  has  been  mtumiiiMffljf  oommanlcatcd  to  joa. — 

DojiU. 

Ukvekerablb,  nn-Tru'cr-A-bl,  a.  Not  worthy  of 
veneration. 

Ukventilated,  un-veu'til-ay-tcd,  a.  Kot  fanned 
by  the  wind. 

Ukverdakt,  un-ver'dant,  a.  Haring  no  verdure ; 
spoiled  of  its  greenness. 

A leafless  troa  or  an  mvaniimi  mead.— 

^'on^reva 

Uktrritablr,  un-ver'e-ta-bl,  o.  Kot  true.  , 

Uk VERSED,  uo-verst',  a.  Unacquainted;  unskilled. 
Ukvexed,  un-vekst',  a.  Untroubled  ; undisturbed.  ' 
Ukviolatbo,  un-vi'o-lay-ted,  o.  Kot  injured ; nut  ! 

broken  ; not  transgreased*  I 

Ukvibtcodb,  an-veritn-ns,  a.  W'anting  virtue.  I 
The  poor,  manrttums  lat  knIghL— Aaka  i 

UimsARD,  un-vix'nrd,  a.  Unmasked. 

Ukvisited,  QD-rix'it-^  a.  Not  resorted  to.  ' 
Ukvote,  nn-vote',  r.  a.  To  destroy  by  a contrary  ' 
vote;  to  annul  a former  vote. 

UxvowKLLRD,  un-vow'eld,  a.  Haring  no  vowels. 
Ukvotaobablc,  nn-voy'ige-a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
|MUsed  over  or  voyaged. — Obsolete.  ' 

Nor  this  HMiowspaails  gulf  obscure 
Detain  from  foaowlnx  ttav  illustrious  tra^.— 

mutm. 

Uktuloar,  nn-Turgnr,  a.  Not  common. 
Ukvclkbrabi.b,  on-vuroer-a*bl,  a.  Invulnenbla 
— the  word  now  used.  ; 

Ukwakenrd,  un-waluid,  a.  Not  roused  from 
sleep  or  stupidity ; dormant. 

Ukwallko,  un-wawld',  a.  Having  no  walls. 
Ukwarbs,  un-warea',  ad.  Unawares— ths  word  i 
now  need.  > 

Ukwarilt,  un-wa're-le,  od  Without  vigilance  and  , 
caution : heedleMly.  | 

UKWARiKRSft,  QD-wa're-nes,  s.  Want  of  vigilance 
or  caution  ; carelessnesa.  I 

Ukwarukb,  oo-wawr1ike,  a.  Kot  fit  for  war;  not 
used  to  war ; unmilitary.  I 

Ukwarmbd,  un-wawrmd',  a.  Kot  excited ; not 
animated.  ' 

Tbev  heard,  wswom'd  the  martial  trumpet  blow.  [ 

— AiidimM,  1 1 

U.KWARKED,  vn-wawmd',  «.  Kot  cautioned ; imH 
previously  adinonUlied  of  dsngirr.  i 

Ukwarp,  nn-wawrp',  p.  a.  To  reduce  from  ths  |j 
state  of  being  warped. 

Unwabped,  un-wawrpt',  o.  Not  turned  from  the 
true  direction  ; unbiassed  ; impartial.  I 

UsWAERAKTADLB,  un-wawr'raut-a  bl,  a.  Not  de-  > 
fensibie ; not  vindicable ; unjustifiable  ; illegal ; . 
improper. 

Unwaukaktablkkbbb,  un-wawrirant-s-bl-nes,  s.  | 
State  of  being  unwarrantable.  I 

Unwarraktadlt,  nn-wawr'nnt-a-ble,  ad.  Ln  a j 
manner  that  cannot  be  justified.  | 

Ukwarbaktbd,  un-wawriant-ed,  a.  Unanthorixed; 
not  ascertained  ; not  assured  or  certain ; not  owe-  i 
nanted  to  be  good,  sound,  or  of  a oertm  quality,  j 
Ukwart,  uti-wa're,  a.  Kot  vigilant  against  dan-  i 
ger ; not  cautious  ; unguarded  ; precipitate ; un- 
expected.— Obsolete  in  this  sense.  I 

All  In  the  open  ball  amased  stood, 

I At  suddenneM  of  that  wnmf|r  sight. 

And  wonder'd  at  hls  bnathl^  hasty  meed.— 
Sp»<iutr 
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UNWASHED— UNWILUNOLY. 


; Umwaaukd,  im-waw5bt',  ) a.  Uncleaiued ; not 
UliWABMfiK,  un*wawsh'nf  > cleansed  bj  washing. 
To  eat  with  hands  deflkth  not  a mao.— 

jtfoi.  XV.  ao. 

. Unwasted,  tm-wute'ed,  a.  Not  oonsmned;  sot 
diniiuisbed 

UvwASTiNO,  nn-waste'lng,  a.  Not  growing  less; 
nut  decaying. 

Unwaveaixq,  un-wa'ver-ing,  a.  Finn;  not  fluc- 
tuating. 

j Ukwatkd,  tiD-wade\  a.  Not  used  to  the  road. — 
I Not  used.— S'ucl:/ia<7. 

I Umwbaksmbd,  mi-we'knd,  a.  Not  enfe<>h]od. 
t Unweapohkd,  on-wep'nd,  a.  Nut  furmshed  with 
1 ofieosive  arms. 

I UnwapontH  ttten.—JiaUigk, 

I Ukwbabiablb,  BU'We'ns^a  bl,  a.  That  cannot  be 
I weaned ; indefatigable. 

Unweariablt,  uo-we're-a-ble)  ad.  So  as  not  to 
I be  fatigued. 

i Vrwbaeibd,  OD-we'rid,  a.  Not  tired;  not  fa* 
I tigued. 

I Vkweart,  un*we're,  t.  a.  To  refresh  after  weari- 
I ness. 

UKWKARTnio,un>we*re*ing,a.  Not  fatiguiug ; on* 
[ tirhig,  as  cmteeorjrt^  ast^uitv. 

Ukwbatk,  un-weev',  o.  a.  to  unfold;  to  undo 
what  has  been  woven. 

Ukwkd,  nn>wed',  a.  Unmarried. 
UNWEi>GRABLK,UD-wedj'a'bl,a.  Not  to  be  doren, 
as  a wedge. 

Iferdftil  hesTen! 

Them  rather  with  Ihjr  sharp  ami  milphurous  bolt 
Splits  th’  wt^peabU  sod  fmarled  vtkt 
Tnaa  the  soft  m/rtle.— 

UnwERDSOf  on-weed'ed,  a.  Not  cleared  ftom 
weeds. 

Unwebbbd,  nn^weept',  a.  Unwept — the  word  now 
used. 

Ukwestuco,  uu'weeting,  a.  Ignorant ; nnknow- 

! >"«• 

, Umwebtibolt,  on-weetlng-le,  ad.  Unwettingl^ 
—the  word  now  used. 

UXWKIOHKD,  nO'WSjrd',  a.  Not  having  the  weight 
j aecertained  bj  the  balance ; not  consderate ; 
! negligent. 

I'xw'EiOHiiio,  on-waliig,  a.  Inconuderate ; 
thoughtless. 

Ukwblcomb,  un-wel'kum,  a.  Not  pleadng;  not 
grateful ; not  well  received. 

: Unwell,  un>wel',  a.  Indisposed;  not  in  good 
health.  It  expresses  less  than  being  sick. 

' Unwept,  un*wept',  a.  Not  Umeuted;  not  bo* 
I moaned 

I Un  wet,  an*wet\  a.  Not  moist,  as  eves  unwet. 

I Unwhipt,  un*hwipt',  a.  Not  punished  with  a whip 
or  rod. 

' Unwholesome,  un*ho1e'sum,  a.  Injurious  to 
I health ; insalubrious ; oomipt ; untaiutc-d. 

I UNWH0LK80MENE9S,  UQ-bolesum-nes,  s.  State 
I or  quality  of  being  unwholesome. 

, Unwibloilt,  nn*weeld'e*lc,  ad  Heavily ; with 
, difllcalty. 

. Unwieldikess,  un-weeld'e-nes,  a.  Heaviness; 
I difficulty  to  be  moved. 

I Unwieldt,  nn-weeld'e,  a.  That  Is  moved  with 
( difficulty  * unmanageable ; bulky ; poiuleruus. 
i Unwilling,  un-willing, a.  Reluctant;  loth;  dis< 
inclined. 

I Unwillingly,  un-wU1ing-le,  ad.  Reluctantly; 
not  with  good*wiU  ; not  cheerfully. 


UNWILLINGNESS— UNZONED.  jl 


Unwili.inoness,  un-wil'Ung-nes,  s.  Lotlmesa; 
disinclutatiuD ; reluctance. 

Unwind,  uD-winde',  r.  0.  To  wind  off;  to  loose  or 
separata  what  is  wound  or  involved;  to  discu- 
tangle ; — r.  n.  to  admit  evolution. 

Unwise,  un-wize',  a.  Not  choosing  the  best  means  | 
for  the  end  ; defective  in  wi>dum. 

Unwisely,  un-wizele,  a</.  Imprudently;  weakly.  I 
Unwish,  nn-wUh',  o.  a.  Tu  wUh  that  which  is,  j 
not  to  be.  j 

To  desire  (here  were  no  Qod,  were  plainly  to  HmpiAb  i 
tbelr  own  being. — Brow*.  j 

Unwished,  nn-wisht',  a.  Not  desired ; not  sought. 
Umwist,  OQ’wiKt',  a.  Unthought  of;  not  known; 
apprised,  as  applied  to  persons.  < 

He  fuand  hlmsel/e  vnrtVl  so  111  bestsd, 

That  lim  ho  eould  not  wag. — Bpmser. 

Unwtt,  un-wii\  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  umlcrvtJinding. 

As  If  some  planet  had  unwitud  mon.—Sbe»k$. 
Unwithdrawino,  un*wilA*drawlng,  a.  Con- 
tinually UberaL 

Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  boantles  forth, 

WUb  such  a full  and  wMuiiAdravnip  hand  t — MiUm.  ^ 
Unwithstood,  uO'WilA-atood',  a.  Not  opposed. 
Unwitnessed,  un-wit'nest,  a.  Wanting  tcbtimony.  j 
UnwittiLT,  un-wit'te-lc,  ad.  Not  knowing.  i 

Unwittinolt,  un-wit'ting-le,  ad.  Without  know-  . ' 

ledge ; withont  consdoosness.  ! 

UNWimr,  un-wit'te,  a.  Having  little  or  no  wit.  | 
Unwited,  un-wi'vd,  a.  Having  no  wife,  as  vnaruwi  \ 
bachelors. — Not  used. 

Un  woman,  nn-wdm'nn,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  qua* 
lilies  of  a woman.  | 

Un  wooed,  nn-wood\  a.  Not  courted.  I 

Unworn,  nn-wawrn',  a.  Nut  impaired. 
UnworSIHPPED,  uD-wiu^sbipt,  a.  Not  adored. 
Unworthily,  un-wur'tbe*le,  ad.  Not  according  to 
desert ; either  above  or  below  meriL  I 

Vn  WORTHINESS,  uu-wnr'tbo-nes,  s.  Want  of  worth  ‘ 
or  merit.  I 

Unwobtht,  un-wur'tbe,  a.  Not  deserving,  followed  | 
by  o/;  not  having  merit ; unbecoming ; vile ; bass ; | 

not  snitable ; inadequate  ; worthless.  . 

Unwodnded,  nn-woond'ed,  a.  Not  hnrt ; not  of- 
fended. 

Unwrap,  un-rap',  v.  a.  To  open  what  is  wrapped  i 
or  fold^  ' 

Unwrbath,  nn-reeth',  v.  a.  To  untwist  or  untwine. 
Unwritino,  nn-ri'ting,  a.  Not  aasoming  the  char-  ; 
aeter  of  an  author.  ' j 

The  peSfCe  of  the  bonas^  mawritinp  subject  was  dally  | 
molested. — ArbuthnoL 

Unwritten,  un-ritn',  a.  Not  conveyed  by  writing;  '* 
oral ; traffitional ; not  containing  writing.  . 

Unwrouout,  on-rawt',  a.  Nut  labou^;  not  ' 
manufactured  ; not  reduced  to  due  form.  | 

Unwkuno,  un-rung',  a.  Not  pinched  by  twisting.  J' 
Let  tbe  galled  Jade  wince,  our  withers  are  uawnuiy.—  | 

Siai*. 

Unyxelded,  on-yeeldid,  a.  Not  given  up.  |i 

Unyielding,  UD-yeeldlng,  a.  Unbending;  nnpli- 
ant;  firm;  obstinate.  If 

Unyoke,  un*yoke',  r.  a.  To  loose  or  free  from  a I < 
yoke ; to  part ; to  disjoin.  i j 

Unyokbd,  un-yokte',  a.  Not  having  worn  tbe  | 
yoke;  licentioos;  unrestrained.  {| 

Unxonbd,  un-to'nd,  a.  Not  bound  with  a girdle.  || 
Nora.— For  luch  words  commencing  with  im  as  Jiave  I 
been  omitted,  tlie  reader  la  referred  to  their  primarli<«.  | 
We  have  generally  considered  It  nnmroRSsary  to  give  1 1 
such  as  are  mere  negatives,  unless  they  bars  tmn  \\ 
sanctioned  by  the  use  reipectable  writers. 
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UP-UPHERS. 
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Up,  up,  ad.  (up  or  ^pp,  Sax.  op,  Dutch  and  Dan.) 

< Aluft ; ou  high ; out  of  bed  ; haring  rineo  from  a 
»eat,  from  a Ktate  of  concealment  or  dhtoom&ture ; 
io  a state  of  being  built ; 

Up  with  mj  tent — SJuiks, 

^ uhove  the  horixon,  at,  the  sun  U up ; in  a state  of 

> excitement,  as,  his  choler  is  up ; iu  a state  of  ad> 

vancement  or  profidencj,  elevation,  or  exaltatioa ; 

TboM  that  were  up  kept  others  low^-^^penMr. 
in  a state  of  climbing  or  ascending,  as,  we  went 
‘ ftp  to  town  ; in  a state  of  insurrection ; in  a state 

I of  being  increased,  as,  the  flood  is  up;  in  a state 

of  appmacliin^,  as,  up  conies  a fox;  in  order,  aa, 
he  drew  up  his  men ; from  younger  to  elder  years,  i 
as.  from  his  youth  up.  Up  and  doten,  from  one  j 
place  to  another;  here  and  there;  from  one  state 
or  position  to  soother;  bsckward  and  forward. 
Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with ; to  a degree  or 
point  adeqnate,  as,  to  live  up  to  one's  income.  Up 
vith^  raise ; lift  ; — prep,  from  a higher  to  a lower 
place  or  part ; not  down.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  compounds  in  up — UfMnd,  to  bind  up ; up- 
hlotB,  to  blow  np,  or  make  tumid;  uiArought, 
brought  up;  ttpdraw,  to  draw  up;  umeoce,  to 
heave  up ; nphoard,  to  hoard  up ; upuig,  to  lay 
Dp ; npUad,  to  lead  up ; uplock,  to  lock  up ; up- 
rai«%  to  raise  up  or  extol;  uprenr,  to  rear  np; 
uproll,  to  roll  up ; vproot,  to  root  op ; uproute, 
to  rouse  np ; np$pring,  to  spring  np ; up^in,  to 
train  or  bring  up ; uptoor,  to  tear  np ; t^tde  doicn, 
with  the  lower  part  turned  above  the  higher;  in 
complete  disordw. 

I Upas,  upas,  s.  The  ooromon  name  of  the  tree 
AutiarU  toxicaria,  the  inspUsated  juice  of  which 
is  a dcadty  poison.  There  are  storiea  about  iu 
branches  blighting  all  vegetation  io  its  vicinity, 
and  destroying  all  living  creatures  who  approach  it, 
ail  which  are  fabutooa. 

I Updrar,  op*bare',  u.  a.  Pret.  tqjboro,  and  past 
I part,  upborn.  To  sustun  aloft ; to  support  in  elo> 
ration  ; to  raise  aloft;  to  support  from  falling. 

UrRRAiD,  up-brayd',  v.  a.  (tipgebrednn.  Sax.)  To 
charge  with  something  wrong  or  disgraceful ; to 
I re(irt»ch ; to  chide  ; to  reprove  with  severity : to 
I bring  reproach  on;  to  treat  with  contempt — Not 
in  use  in  the  last  sense. 

UrnRArpRR,  up-bra'dur,  $.  One  who  upbraids  or 
I reproacbea. 

Upbraiding,  np-bra'diiig,  $.  Reproach. 

UpbraidisoLY,  up-bra 'ding-le,  ad.  Reproachfully. 

Upbrat,  up-bra',  p.  a.  A word  used  by  Spenser 
for  upbraid. 

VU«  knight. 

That  knights  and  knighthood  dost  with  shame  upbray. 

Upoast,  Qp-kait',  a.  'Thrown  upwards ; — s.  a throw 
or  cast  in  bowling — pronouno^  up'out. 

Upeneus.  u-pe-ne'os,  s.  {upene,  the  beard,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes;  Family,  MuUidc. 

Upoathes,  np-gatb'ur,  r.  a.  To  ooatracL — Obso- 
lete. 

. Himself  he  sloee  uppntktr'd  mere  and  mors 

I Into  his  den.— 

Uprakd,  up'hand,  a,  liftod  by  the  hand,  as  an 
ttfdumd  sMge. 

Uphri.d,  up- bold'.  Pret.  and  past  part,  of  to  up~ 

• hold. 

I Ufmkrh,  u'fors,  ».  In  ArrbitcctoTe,  fir  poles  chiefly 

I Hiied  for  (tcaflulding:  they  run  from  20  to  40  feet 
in  length,  and  from  4 to  7 inches  in  diameter. 

9CM 


Uphill,  npliil,  a.  IHfBcnlt,  like  the  laboor  of 
ascending  a hill. 

Uphold,  up-ho1d,  r.  a.  Pret.  and  pest  part,  vp-  t 
held:  t^holden  is  obsolete;.  To  lift  on  high ; to 
elevate ; to  support ; to  snitain ; to  keep  from 
falling  or  slipping ; to  keep  from  declination  ; to 
support  in  any  state  of  life ; to  continoe ; to  Imp  ' 
from  defect;  to  keep  from  being  lost; 

Falconbrldge,  ^ 

In  spite  of  spite,  upMdt  the  dsj. — Shako. 

to  continue  in  being;  to  continue  wlthont  fjuling.  • 
Upholder,  np-bolv'dur,  a.  A supporter;  a sus-  ' 
Uiner;  an  undertaker;  one  who  provides  for  fu- 
nerals. 

The  uphoUer,  niefal  messenger  of  death.— 0a;. 
Upholsterer,  np-hole'stcr-nr,  $.  One  who  for*  i 
nUhes  fiooses  with  beds,  curtains,  and  the  like. 
Uprolstery,  np-bole'ater-s,a;  Fumiture  snppUed  | 
by  uphoUterera.  I 

Upia,  n'pis,  a.  (ospia,  an  epithet  of  Artimis  and  of 
Nemesis.)  A genus  of  Coleopterous  insects: 
Family,  Melastoma. 

UpiJtKD,  upland,  s.  High  land ; ground  elevated  j 
above  the  meadows  and  iniervab  which  lie  on  the  > 

. banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between  hilla; — | 

! a.  higher  in  sitnatioa;  pertaining  to  (he  higher 
grounds.  ^ 

UPLARDiaii,  op-landlah,  a.  Higher  in  sitnatioa ; ' 
moantainous;  rustic;  rural;  rude.  i 

Uplift,  np-lift',  r.  a.  To  ruse  aloft;  to  elevate.  I 
Upmost,  up'moste,o.  (an  Irregular  superlative  formed  : 
from  Up.)  Highest;  topmost.  i 

Upon,  up-on',  prep,  {ufon^  Sox.)  Resting  or  being  I 
on  the  surface ; in  a state  of  resting  nr  dv{wndence ; 
denoting  resting,  as  a burden ; in  the  direction  or  | 
part  of;  relating  to;  in  consideration  of;  near  to,  | 
at  a village  upon  the  Thames  ; on  the  occaVum  of;  ; 
engaged  in  the  execution  of;  in;  during  the  tinM  i 
of ; noting  security ; noting  approach  or  attack  ; I 
The  Pbilistlnea  be  upon  thee,  Samson.— .fiolpM  xvl.  1 
Doting  exposure,  or  incurring  danger,  as,  ifNm  pain 
of  deiub;  at  the  time  of;  by  inference  from,  or 
pursuing  a certain  exposition,  as,  spun  these  con- 
ditions we  can  have  no  peace ; engaged  in.  as, 
what  ia  he  uponf  having  a particulv  manner, 
resting,  or  standing,  as,  upon  a conchtioR ; noting  | 
means  of  subsistenoe,  as,  cattle  live  upon  gnat ; | 
noting  dependence,  as,  to  live  upon  charity.  7*o  ' 
take  upon,  to  assume.  7V>  assume  upoof  to  pro-  I 
mise ; to  undertake.  ! 

Upper,  up'pur,  a.  (comparative  of  Up.)  Higher  in 
place  ; superior  in  rank  or  dignity.  Upper~Kan<L,  j 
advantage ; superiority.  Upper-toorksy  in  s ^ip, 
the  parts  above  the  water  when  the  ship  U pro- 
perly balanced  for  a voyage,  or  that  part  which  is 
abo^  the  mainwale.  UpperdeaAer,  the  leather 
used  for  the  vampa  and  quarteni  of  shoes.  ' 

Upright,  up'rite,  a.  (up  and  right,  this  word  is 
sometimes  accented  on  the  second  syllable  in  verse.) 
Straight  np ; erect ; perpendicular  to  the  horison ; 
erected;  pricked  np;  shooting  directly  from  the  ' 
body  to  which  it  is  attached ; honest ; just ; con- 
formable to  moral  rectitude ; — s.  in  ArcliilectaiT!, 
a representation  or  draught  of  a building;  called  J 
also  the  elevation ; anything  standing  erect  or  per- 
pendicular with  the  floor,  as  a post. 

UrRlOitTLY,  up'rite  le,  ad.  I’erpendicuUrly  to  the 
horison ; honestly ; wiUuNit  deviation  from  right 
or  justice. 


r-  r-  ■ ■ ■ - 

UPRIUHTNESS— UFWOUND.  URACHUS-UBANUS. 

Upbiohthkm,  U{>>rite'ne8,  «.  PerpeodicnUr  erec- 
tioa ; honesty ; integrity  in  principle ; conformity 
to  rectitnde  and  jostioe  in  so^  doings. 

Upbisb,  np'rize',  v.  «.  Piet  tprite,  past  part  ig>- 
rism.  To  rise  from  a bed,  or  from  a eeat;  to 
ascend  above  the  horizon >s.  a rising  appearance 
shore  the  horizon. — Obeolete. 

Did  ever  raren  dof  so  like  a laik. 

That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  «pr<M  f—SitaJu. 

Upbuino,  np-ri'ring,  «.  The  act  of  rUng ; 

Thou  knowest  mj  down-sitting  and  mins  y— 

A.  caxziz.  8. 

an  accUrity* 

{ The  stssp  iiprwag  of  tiie  httly— Jkoks. 

1 Upboab,  np'rore,  s.  (oproen,  Dutch:  this  word  is 
j sometimes  accented  on  the  last  syllable  in  vase.) 

Tumult;  bostle;  distnrbanoe ; ooofusioa  and  cla- 
mour;—v.  a.  to  throw  into  confusion.— Not  in 
j use  as  a ^b. 

Had  I the  power,  I should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  Into  bell, 

Uproar  the  unlvenal  peaoe,  confound 
All  unity  oo  earth.— oSols. 

UrsKT,  Up-set',  e.  a.  To  overturn  or  overthrow. 

Upshot,  up'shot,  s.  Conclosion ; end ; last  amount ; 
6nal  event. 

Upspbino,  op'spring,  a An  upetart;  a man  sud- 
denly exalt^. — Obsolete. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  bis  ronse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggriog  ppopHpg  taels.— 

1 Shako. 

j Upstabt,  np-stdrt',  e.  fk  To  start  op  suddenly. 

: Upstabt,  up'stdrt,  s.  One  suddenly  raised  from  a 
low  station  to  wealth,  power,  or  honour;  that 

'l  which  suddenly  rises  aisd  appears u.  suddenly 

1 raised. 

1 Upstat,  up-fta\  p.  a.  To  sustain ; to  support, 

1 Upswabb,  np-swaw'nn,  e.  a.  To  raise  in  a swarau 
^ —Obeolete. 

You've  taken.np  the  enbleeu  of  ny  father: 

1 And  both  agidiM  the  voiee  of  heevsn  and  him 

Have  hers  uftwarm’d  tham^—Shako. 

\ Uptake,  up-take',  r.  a.  To  take  mto  the  bands. — 
Not  in  use. 

He  hearkened  to  hie  reason,  and  the  child 
Upiakmt,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  hear.— 

Uptubb,  up-turn',  p.  a.  To  throw  up ; to  furrow^ 
as,  to  the  gronnd. 

1 UriTPA,  n'pup-a,s.  (Latin,  a lapwing.)  A genus  of 
1 birds:  Type  of  the  subfamily  Upupithc. 

1 Upupidjs,  o-pup'e-de,  s.  A family  of  perching 
birds,  placed  by  linneus  between  the  Bee-eaten 
1 (merope)  and  Creepers  (certbia). 

Upwabd,  up'wurd,  0.  Directed  to  a higher  place, 
as,  with  apfoord  speed A top.— Otmlete  as  a 
! noun ; 

j From  ths  extremest  wyieord  of  thy  head.— 

j —ad,  to  a higher  place ; towards  heaven  and  God ; 

n ith  respect  to  the  hi^er  part ; 

1 Dagrai,  eca-monster!  umeardman, 

And  doimward  Hih.—JliUoa. 

\ more  than ; with  a tendency  to  a greater  or  higher 

1 Domber ; towanis  the  source. 

1 To  traes  the  muse  upward  to  their  sprlog^fhps. 

‘ Ujjwanii  is  sometimee  used  for  upward. 

Upwihbl,  up-wberl',  a.  a.  To  raise  upwards  with 
, quick  rotation. 

Upwind,  op-winde’,  p.  a.  To  oonvtdre. 

1 Upwound,  up-wound'.  Fret,  and  past  part  of  the 
1 verb  iqncind, 

1 Is  knots  aod  msay  boughts  upmmd.  Sfoatu. 

Ubachus,  n-ra'kua,  a (omtoa,  urine,  Gr.)  In  Ana-  | 
tomy,  the  ligamentous  cord  which  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  urinaiy  bladder,  and  terminates  in  the 
umlnlical  cord.  i 

Ukacba8LA,\  n-ra-kra'sbe-a,  a foKrtm,  urine,  and  | 
Ukacb.vtia,/  aJerateioy  mcontineiioe,  Gr.)  In  ; 
Pathology,  involuntaiy  excretion  or  inoontincoce  ; 
of  urina.  | 

Ubamxlatb,  u-raro'e-late,  a A combination  of 
oratnilio  acid  and  a salifiable  base.  \ 

Ukamile,  u'ra-miley  s.  A subetanoe  obtained  from 
thionnrate  of  ammonia,  in  a plume-form  aggrega- 
tion of  fine  but  hard  needles,  or  as  a fine  porous  ; 
powder,  ooaskting  of  fine  needles,  which  ^ve  a | 
silky  lustre.  Formula,  C6  Ng  Hs  Og.  Eqmv. 
144.il. 

Ubamiuc  Acid,  u-ra-mil'ik  as'ud,  s.  A product  of 
the  decomposition  of  ununile,  ounsisting  of  colour - 
Ices  four-i^ed  prisms,  or  fine  silky  needleA  For- 
mula, Cid  Ns  Hio  Ojft. 

Ukania,  Q-ra'ne-a,  a In  Mythology,  the  muse  of 
astronomy:  she  is  generally  represented  with  a i 
crown  of  store,  in  a garment  spotted  with  store, 
and  bolding  in  her  left  bond  a eelesUol  globe  or  a 
lyre.  In  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Musacsseu  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  Lepidop- 
teroQS  insects:  Family,  Dinma. 

Ubanitb,  n'ra-nite,  a A mineral  which  consists  of 
oxide  of  uranium,  59.87 ; phosphoric  add,  14.68 ; 
Ume,  5.66;  magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese, 
0.19 ; aUicaand  oxide  of  iron,  9.85;  barytes,  1.51 ; 
water,  14.90;  fluoric  add  and  aminouia,  a trace : 
Bp.  gr.  8.12. 

Ubanitio,  n-ran-it'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  uranite,  or  1 
resembling  it.  [ 

Ubaniok,  Q-ra'oe-um,  a (named  by  Klaproth,  its  \ 
discoverer,  after  the  planet  Uranus.)  A metallic  . 
subatonce,  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  It  is  ob-  ^ 
toined  from  a block-coloured  mineral  Saxony  • 
and  Cornwall,  consisting  of  protoxide  of  nranium 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  infusible.  It  imports  ■ 1 
deep  orange  colour  to  the  enamel  of  porcelsin,  but  | 
little  is  known  of  its  properties.  Symb.U.  £quv.  > 
217.  Sp.gr.  9.0.  ‘ 

Ubanochkrb,  u-ron-o'kur,  s.  Pechblende,  on  ore  | 
of  titanium,  containing  the  metal  in  on  oxidized  ' 
stotA  It  is  brown,  greyish,  block ; occurring  glo- 
bular, reniformr  disseminated,  and  pulveronA 
Ubanoloot,  u-ron-oro-je,  s.  (ouramo,  heaven,  and 
Jb$*os,  a diairooiie,  Gr.)  The  edenoe  of  the  hea- 
vens ; astronomy. 

UBAN08C0PD8,  tt-ran-oe'ko-pna,  s.  (owranos,  the  j 
sky,  and  skq^,  I view,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes ; 
Family,  Perdde.  ^ 

Ubaxobcopt,  u-ran-os'ko-pe,  s.  (otirostor,  heaven,  t 
Mid  shqpeo,  I view,  Gr.)  CoutempUlkm  of  the 
heavenly  bodicA 

Ubancs,  o-ra'nus,  a (ottraiKis,  heaven,  Gr.)  In 
Mythology,  a divinity,  the  first  king  of  the  Atlantic 
nation,  and  the  father  of  Saturn.  In  Astronomy, 
the  name  now  generally  adopted  for  the  planet  dis- 
covered in  1781  by  Dr.  Herechel,  and  called  by 
him  the  Georgiam  SiduA  It  is  about  1600  mil- 
lions of  miles  distant  from  the  son,  round  which  it 
revolves  in  about  84  Julian  yean.  Its  diameter 
is  about  85,000  miles,  and  it  has  six  satellites  re- 
volmg  round  it.  Some  invguUrities  in  the  mo- 
tions of  this  planet  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune, 
before  which  Uranus  was  considered  the  most  re- 
mote planet  in  the  system. 
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URAO^URETHAKE. 


URETURA^URIM. 


Ubao,  Q-ra^Ut  $,  A Tarietj  of  the  sesqxii -carbonate 
of  soda. 

Uraria^  B-ra're-a,  i.  (name  not  explained  b/  its 
I author.)  A genua  M Leguminous  plants:  Sub- 

I order,  Papilionacec. 

' Urate,  ante,  $.  A salt  resulting  from  the  com* 
bination  of  uric  add  with  a base. 

Urba:«e,  \irl>an«,  a.  (urbonas,  from  arbs,  a dtj, 
Lat.)  Civil ; courteous  in  manners ; polite. 

UuBAKiTT,  nr-ban'e-te,  s.  Civilitj ; elegance ; po- 
liteness; merriment;  focetionsneas. 

Ukbariee,  ur^n-ite,  9.  o.  To  render  dvil  and 

CDUiteous ; to  polish. 

U8CBOX.AR,  nr-se'o-lar,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
nroeolns ; having  an  orceoloa,  or  being  expanded 
into  an  oroeolus;  osuall/  applied  to  the  di^  fit  a 
flower. 

Ubcbolarla,  nr-se-o-la're-a,  a (vrceo^,  a little 
pitcher,  Lat.  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  shields 
which  are  sunken  in  the  crust.)  A genus  of 
lichens:  Tribe,  CmnothalamL 

UbCEOLATB,  or'sc-o-lste,  a.  Pitcher- shaped.  In 
I Concholog7,  applied  to  shells  which  swell  in  the 
I middle,  sod  sre  therefore  supposed  to  bear  a re- 
semblance  to  a pitcher.  In  Botany,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  coroUs  or  calyx  swelling  out  like  s 
I pitcher. 

j Urcboll's,  uthw-oIub,  a In  Botany,  a name  given 
I when  the  filaments  are  joined  together  into  a 

I pitcher-shaped  body,  this  is  called  ^e  vrceohti  of 

I the  stamens ; or  when  the  stamens  is  suirouuded 
i by  s pitcher-shsped  membranA 

I Urchin,  ur'tshin,  a (AeureiicAm,  Ann.)  A nam^ 
given  to  the  H^gehc^ ; a name  aomelimes  given 
1 to  a child,  as  the  little  urchm, 

I Ul^  ure,  A Practice. — Obsolete,  but  retained  in 
SnUTA 

j Ue  woold  keep  hts  hand  In  9r4^L'E$trtmf€. 

Urea,  n're-a,  a A prindple  proper  to  the  urine  of 
man  and  quadruped  and  probably  to  that  of  all 
aoimalA  In  its  aedid  snd  pure  atata,  it  crystalisca 
in  the  form  of  long  prismatic  needles,  which  are 
white,  transparent,  and  bare  somewhat  the  lustre 
I of  mother-<^-pearl,  with  a taste  approaching  that 
I of  nitre.  Formula,  CfOs4*  ^P*  ftr*  LSo. 

I Urboo,  n-re'do,  a («ro,  1 bum,  Lat.)  A genus  of 
Fungi  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  fonn  of 
I whst  is  called  mildew  or  bllgbL 

I Urena,  Q-re'na,  a (tiren,  the  Malabar  name  of  one 
j of  the  spedeA)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Mal- 
vacec. 

j Ureter,  u-re'tur,  s.  (owrefer,  Gr.)  The  membran- 

I oua  canal  which,  extending  from  the  pelvis  of 

! kidney  to  the  fundus  of  the  nrinair  bladder,  con- 

j . vrys  the  urine  frora  the  former  to  toe  latter  organ. 

I I UretbraLGIa,  u-re-ter-alje-a,  $.  (ourefer,  the 

. I ureter,  and  al^os,  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain 
|i  in  the oreterA 

Ukbtkric,  n-reW-ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  orctor. 

UHETERma,  u-re-te-ri'tis,  a In  Pathology',  inflam- 
mation of  the  ureterA 

URBTBROUTniABl(l,Q-re-teT-o-le-<A4'a-BU,  a (aure- 
ter,  the  ureter,  and  lithituif,  a stone  or  concretion, 
Gr.)  In  Pathology,  the  formation  of  a stone  or 
nieieric  concretion  in  the  ureter. 

Ukkterobruagia,  Q-re-ter-or-ra'je-a,  s.  (owHer, 
the  ureter,  and  rheffnifini,  1 burst  out,  Gr.)  Li 
Pathology,  haerooirhiige  from  the  ureters. 

Urethane,  o're-Mane,  a A substance  ol»tained  by 
the  action  of  chlorocarhonic  ether  on  aqua  am- 
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monta,  in  the  form  of  a colourless,  pearly,  crystaline  ' 
mass,  like  spermsceU;  a eolution  of  which  in  L 
water  aeparatea  in  large  crystals  by  spontaneous  j 
evaporation.  Formula,  Ctf  Hr  O4  N.  } 

Urethra,  u-re'<Ara,  a (l^tin.)  The  exeretory  I 
canal  of  the  urine  in  the  male  and  female  of  the  | 
higher  animaU.  j < 

Urethral,  u-ie'<Aral,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  impU- 
cating  the  uretbia. 

UtiETUEALOiA,  u-re-tAral je-s,  a (ourethra,  the 
orethra,  and  olpof,  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  pain  | | 
in  tlie  urethra.  | 

UuBTHRiTifl,  u-re-tiri'tis,  s.  In  Pathology,  inflam-  [ 
matioii  of  the  urethrA  ^ ' 

UKBTUKorHUAXiA,  u-re-tAro  fraks'e-a,  \ ^ j: 
Urethremphraxja,  u-re  (Aren:-fraks'e-a,  / * 

(ourethroy  the  urethra,  and  emphraxiif^  obstrue-  I 
tion,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  obstruction  of  the 
urethra. 

Urkthrorrhaoia,  u-re-tAro-ra'je-a,  a.  (<mri>Mm, 
the  urethra,  and  rA^ymt,  I burst  out,  Gr.)  In 
Pathology,  hacinorrhage  from  the  urethnu 
Ukktiirobru(£a,  u-re-tAror-re'a,  s.  (ourtthra^  the 
urethra,  and  rAeo,  1 flow,  Gr.)  Discharge  of 
mucoti  from  the  urrthrA 

Urethrotome,  u*re-/Amtrome,  s.  An  instrument 
employed  in  performing  the  operation  of  urethro- 
tomy. 

Ubethrotomt,  u-re-<Arot'o-me,  a (ouretAro,  the 
urethra,  and  tome,  incision,  Gr.)  In  burgery,  in- 
daioo  of  the  orethrA 

Ubstic,  n-rellk,  t.  (oitretUoa,  Gr.)  In  Pharmacy, 
a medicine  which  augments  ^e  secretory  action  of 
the  kidneys; — a.  having  the  qualities  of  a uretk. 
UROKfUij,  r.  a.  (m^peo,  Lat.)  Topresa;  to  drive;  to 
impel  or  apply  force  in  almoet  any  manner ; to  |n«m 
the  mind  or  will ; to  press  by  motives,  argumcota, 

CN  importunity ; to  provoke ; to  exasperate ; to 
follow  close ; to  labour  vehemently ; to  press  with  ; 
eagerness,  as,  to  an  argument : to  importune;  I 
to  solicit  earnestly;  to  apply  forcibly a to  | 
press  forward.  Uiye  noiuAsr,  a kind  of  grain  so  l 
called.  I 

Urgenct,  nr'jen-se,  t.  Pressnn;  Importunity;  ! 

earnest  solicitation ; pressure  of  necessity.  I 

Uboent,  ur'jent,  a.  Pressing  with  importnnity ; 
pressing  with  neoesrity ; violent ; vehement,  as  an 
urgent  occasion  or  casA 

Uroentlt,  urjent-le,  ad.  ^^th  pressing  impor- 
tuoi^ ; violently ; vehemently ; forcibly.  j 

Urobr,  or^jur,  a One  who  presses  s matter;  an  | 
importuner.  | 

I wish  Pope  were  aa  great  an  «rg«r  a«  I.— 1 
Uroino,  arjing,  a.  Pressing  with  solicitationA 
Uria,  n're-a,  a (Lstin.)  The  Guillemot,  s genus  ' 
of  birds  of  the  Auk  kind : Family,  AkaJic.  1 

UR1A8I8,  Q-ri'a-sis,  A In  Pathology,  the  formation  1 
of  stone  or  morbid  concretions,  as  urinary  calculi,  | 
in  the  animal  body.  1 

Uric  Acid,  u'rik  as'sid,  s.  A substance  obtained 
from  various  animal  secretions  in  fine  scales  of  a ! 
brilliant  while  and  silky  lustre ; it  is  tasteless  and 
inodorous;  soluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble,  in  I 
small  quintily,  in  boiling  water;  the  solution  | 

feebly  reddens  the  vegetsble  coIouta  Formula, 

CIO  K4  H4  06. 

Urim,  u'riin,  «.  Among  the  Jews,  Urim  and  Thnm- 
mim  were  names  given  to  an  ornament  pertaining 
to  the  habit  of  the  high  priest,  in  virtue  of  which 
be  gave  oracular  answers  to  ihe  pcopk.  Wbul 
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URINAI^UBOMACTIX. 


UBOPETALON— URTICACEA 


th^  oonsisted  of  is  not  accontelj  known.  Urim 
is  the  plural  of  the  Hebrew  word  mtr^  which 
means  a light  or  Inminaiyt  whence  it  came  to 
signify  fire.  Tkwmm  is  ^e  plural  of  thorn  or 
turn,  and  denotes  fulness  or  perfection. 

Urinal,  u're-na],  s.  A vessel  common];  oonstrncted 
of  gla^  and  employed  to  receive  the  urine  in  cases 
of  incontinence,  or  inability  of  a patient  to  assume 
the  erect  position ; a bottle  b which  urine  is  kept 
for  inspection. 

Ubimabt,  o'rin-s>re,  cl  Pertabbg  to  urine;— s.  a 
place  or  reeerroir  in  which  mine  is  kept  to  be  used 
as  manure,  the  value  of  which  as  su^  is  not  sof- 
Bcaenti;  appreciated. 

UuiNATiVB,  o'rin-a;>tiv,  a.  Provoking  urine. 

Ubinatob,  u-rb-a"tur,  $.  (utmo,  1 dire,  Lat.)  A 
( direr. 

UniKB,  u'rine,  s.  The  animal  fluid  secreted  by  the 
kidneys  and  colleeted  by  the  bladder.  1000  parts 
of  mine  contain— wster  OSS.OO,  urea  80.00,  Uthio 
or  uric  add  1.00,  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia, 
and  animal  matten  not  separable  finom  them,  1 7. 1 4, 
mucus  of  the  bladder  0.82,  sulphate  of  pota^  8.71, 
I sulphate  of  soda  8.16,  phosphate  of  soda  2.04, 
I pbospbats  of  ammooia  1.65,  muiiats  of  aoda  4.45, 
j muriata  of  ammoub  1.50,  earthy  phosphates  with 
1 a trace  of  the  fluate  of  Ihne  1.00,  silex  0.03,  be- 
tides the  followbg  substances  albumen,  fibine, 
j various  adds,  oolooriog  matter,  uitrio  add,  xanthio 
i oxide,  sugar,  oxalic  add,  and  carbonic  add : beocs 
i its  grest  value  as  a manors. 

I U&tNoMKTBB,  u-rb-om'e-tor,  s.  An  bstrument 
I constructed  somewhst  on  the  prindple  of  the  com- 
mon bsTometer,  for  the  purpose  of  asoertabing  the 
j weight  of  urine. 

I Ubikous,  n'rin-us,  cl  Pertabbg  to  niine,  or  par* 
taking  of  its  qualities. 

; Ubiolabi  A,  o-re-o-la're*s,  s.  A genus  of  Infusoria, 
b which  the  body  is  fist,  and  the  dUa  at  the  ex- 
tremity: Order,  Homogenia. 

Ubn,  urn,  s.  («ma,  Lst)  A kind  of  rue  of  a 
roundish  shape,  largest  b the  rxuddle,  used  as  an 
ornament  chiefly  on  tombs,  u representing  the 
Roman  urn  b which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
i kept;  a Roman  measure  for  liquids,  oontabing 
about  three  gallons  and  a half  wbe  measure ; a 
I vessel  for  bolding  water.  In  Hones,  the  hollow 
b which  the  spores  or  falsa  seeds  are  lodged. 

Ubocklb,  n'ro-sele,  t.  (ourcni,  urine,  and  ie2e,  a 
< swelUng,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  bfiltntion  of  urine 
I into  tbe  tissue  of  the  scrotum. 

Ubocubxia,  u-ro-ke'sbe-a,  «.  (omtom,  nrino,  and 
chezoy  I TO  to  stool,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  evacna- 
j tion  of  nnne  per  anom. 

i Urocbisia,  u-ro-krishVa,  #.  (ounm^  urine,  and 
I kritit,  judgment,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  an  opinion 
I formed  of  the  fluid  itself;  or  of  the  oondition  of  a 
patient  from  inspection  of  the  urine« 

Ubodtitia,  u*ro-db'e-a,  s.  (osron,  urine,  and 
I oifyne,  pain,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  a sense  of  pab 
I b tbe  excretion  of  urbe. 

Ubolituiasis,  u-ro-le-liU'as-is,  t.  (ourom,  urine, 
and  Hthoi,  a stone,  Gr.)  Disease  connected  with 
the  formation  of  urinary  ealculL 

Ubomantia,  n*ro*man^she-s,  a.  (oitron,  urine,  and 
moft/do,  divbatioD,  Gr.)  The  art  of  dlstinguiah- 
bg  diseases  by  uroscopy. 

Ubomabtix,  u-ro-mas'tiks,  t.  (onro,  a ttil,  and 
sioftw,  a whip,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Sourians: 
Family,  Agamidas. 


i 

Ubopktalow,  u-ro-pet'a-lon,  s.  (ouro,  a tail,  and  ' 
petalon^  a p^,  Gr.  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  divisions  of  tbe  flower  are  lengthened  | 
ouL)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Lilisccc. 
Uroi>iitllt;m,  u-ro-flUum,  s.  (oum,  a tail,  and 
phjfHoHy  a Gr.  the  leaves  terminating  in  long 
taper  points.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Cb- 
chonsceoL  ■ 

Uroplamia,  u-ro-pb'ne-a,  s.  (osron,  urine,  and  ; 
phnCf  error,  Or.)  In  Pathology,  deviation  of  the  } 
urine  from  its  natural  course, 

Uroptoium,  u*ro-pge*am,  a.  (ovra,  a tiul,  and  ; 
behii^  Gr.)  The  base  ^ the  tail  b mam- 
roab  and  brdsu 


Uroscopt,  u-roslco-pe,  s.  (ovroii,  urine,  and 
ikopco,  I view,  Gr.)  Inspection  of  tbe  urbe  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  diseases. 

Urobbs,  u-ro'sis,  s.  The  name  given  by  Alibert  to 
morbid  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  which 
constitute  the  fourth  Family  of  diseases  of  his 
Nosology. 

Ubostblma,  u-ro*eteVma,  s.  (ovro,  a tail,  and 
steJma,  a crown,  Gr.  b r^erence  to  the  tails  of  the 
Gynoetegium.)  A geuus  of  Chbese  plants : Or- 
dv,  Asclepiadaoee. 

Ubrt,  nr're,  s.  A sort  of  bhick  or  blue  cby  fybg 
near  a coal  bed. — LocaL 

Uksa,  nr'sa,  s.  (Latin.)  The  fendnine  of  Ursus. 
In  Astronomy,  Ur»a  i/q^,  the  Great  Bear,  one 
of  the  forty-tight  oonsteUatioos  of  Ptolemy,  b the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  near  the  pole:  It  is 
popularly  called  Charted  IPotii,  and  in  some  places 
the  PUmffh,  Ursa  Minor,  the  Lesser  Bear,  also 
one  of  the  forty-eight  con^lUtions  of  Ptolemy : 
it  was  called  by  tbe  Greeks  of  the  Dog's 

Tail,  and  may  be  caaRy  distinguished  by  seven 
•tars  b tbe  same  form,  but  b a contrary  potilion 
to  those  of  Utua  Uq)or.  The  pole  star  is  b this 
consteUation. 

Ursida,  or'se-ds,  s.  (ursus,  one  of  tbe  geoenk)  A 
family  of  Plaatigra^  quadrupeds,  thus  defined 
by  Swtinson — walk  plantignib;  grinders  more 
or  leas  tubercolated ; structure  geoerally  large ; 
eamivorous  or  fhigivorous ; claws  formed  for  dig- 
ging ; tail  generally  short 

Ubsinb,  ur'sino,  cl  Pertaiuing  to  or  lesembling  a 
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bear. 

Ubbulxkb,  nr'su-Iine,  s.  A member  of  an  order  of 
nuns,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Angels  de 
Brescia,  about  1537,  but  which  derived  its  name 
from  St  Ursula,  a lady  <4  tbe  family  of  Benincasa, 
at  Naples.  The  Uixuliucs  an  bound  to  do  eharit- 
al^  offices  to  the  tick,  poor,  and  penitent : they  ! 
take,  b addition  to  the  three  ordinary  vows,  a i 
fourth — to  devote  themselves  to  education.  I 

Ubsds,  ur'sus,  s.  (Latin.)  Tbe  Bear,  a genns  of  ! 
Plantigrade  quadrupeds : Type  of  the  fisi^y  Ur-  | 
sidie.  |l 

Ubtica,  ur'te-ka,  s.  («Po,  1 burn,  Gr.)  Tbe  Nettle, 
a genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Urticaoes. 
UiiTiCACE£,  ur-te-ka'ae-e,  1 s.  (tirrioa,  one  of  the 
Ubticbs,  ur-tis'e-e,  / genera.)  A natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves,  usually 
covered  with  stbgbg  hairs  and  flat  stipules; 
calyx  roonbrsDons,  lobed,  and  persistent ; stamens 
definite,  ffistbet,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of 
bbes;  anthers  often  curved;  ovoy  superior  and 
simple;  ovule  solitaiy;  stigma  tim^  and  fringed ; 
fruit  a simpli  nt^ 
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URTICARIA— USEFULNESa 


USELESS— USURlOUa 
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Urticaria,  tir-te-ka're-ft,  «.  (from  a nettle, 

Let)  In  Pathology,  a genus  of  cutaneoos  d*is> 
eases,  oompreheoding  scvo^  species  characteriied 
by  an  eruption,  analogous  in  appearance  to  that 
which  results  the  stinging  of  the  nettle. 

Urtication,  or-te-ka'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  flagella* 
tion  with  nettlea,  frequently  employed  in  paralysis. 

Ubl'BV,  n'rd-bd,  s.  11n  Turkey  Buaaard. 

Urus,  u'ms,  s.  The  Wild  Boll  or  Bison,  Bos  urea. 

Ubvillba,  nr-Tflle-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Captain 
Pomont  D’UnriUe.)  A gams  of  plants;  Order, 
Sapindaces. 

Us,  na,  proa.  The  objectirs  caaa  of  toe. 

UsABLB,  n'aa-kl,  & That  may  be  need. 

Usage,  n'a^  a.  Treatment;  custom;  praetiea; 
long  continn^ ; manners  or  beharioor.— ^baolete 
in  this  sense. 

A gentle  nrraph  was  Ibond, 
night  Astery,  ezeelllng  all  the  crew 
la  coorteoas  and  unstained  hoe.— '5^»raarr. 

UsACER,  o'M-jur,  r.  (French.)  One  who  baa  the 
use  of  anything  in  tmst  for  another. — Obaolete. 
He  eunsum'd  the  eommon  trcaaary, 

Whereof  be  being  the  itmple  umeer.— 

ZhMi«r«  War, 


Usance,  u'tance,  t,  (French.)  Use;  proper  era* 
ployment ; usury ; interest  paid  for  money.  In 
Commeroe,  a oertain  determined  time  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  reckoned  dther  frrom 
the  day  of  their  date,  or  the  day  of  their  accep- 
tance. The  KsoMce  b (fifferent  in  different  ooun- 
triee  aad  eidea. 

Use,  use,  a.  (ksim,  Lat)  The  act  of  handling  or 
employing  anything  to  any  porpoee ; qualities  that 
make  a thing  proper  for  any  purpose;  employ- 
ment ; application  of  anything  to  a purpose  go^ 
or  bad;  naefrUnesa;  utility;  adrantage;  produc- 
tion of  benefit ; need  of  anployment,  or  oocamon 
to  employ ; cootintied  practice  or  empltTinent ; 
custom;  common  oocurreDoe ; interest  paid  for  the 
nae  of  money.  In  Law,  tbe  benefit  or  profit  of 
landa  and  tenements.  Ute  imports  a trust  and 
confidence  repoeed  in  a man  tbe  boWng  of 
landa.  A eoatmgmt  or  tprmffmg  tise,  is  where  the 
time  b snspended  on  a ftiture  event.  Raultmg 
we,  b one  which,  bang  Umked  by  the  deed,  ex- 
piree or  eanoot  veat,  a^  result!  or  letoma  to  him 
who  raised  it  after  such  expiration.  Seeomdary  or 
Mkifimg  twe,  b that  which,  tbongh  executed,  may 
change  from  one  thing  to  another  by  dreomstancea. 
— Biadtttoae. 

Use,  nxe,  e.  a.  {«sor,  Fr.)  To  employ  to  any  por- 
poee;  to  aceostom;  to  habitoate;  to  treat;  to 
prsetbe  eostomarily. 

Um  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudgli^^ 

To  we  one’s  »el/,  to  behave— (obsolete) ; 

Ptbt*  forgive  rue;  I have  siys«{f  oamannerly.— 

a^ka, 

—V.  n.  to  be  accustomed ; to  be  wont ; to  fre- 
qoait ; to  inhale 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mfid  whispers  sat, 

Of  ahaites,  and  wauten  winds,  and  guablng  brooks.— 
iftllon,  Lj/ddat. 


UsEFiTL, uaeTu],  a.  Convenient;  profitahb  for  any 
end : condudve  or  helpful  to  any  eud  or  purpose ; 
valoabb  for  use. 

UsEFL'LLT,  we'fril-le,  ad.  In  such  a manner  as 
to  produce  or  help  forward  eome  end  or  purpose. 

UsRPtiLKBgB,  oae'ful-nea,  a.  Condodveneaa  or  help* 
fulneai  to  some  aid ; properly,  to  some  valuable  end. 
lOOO 


UsBLEsa,  oseles,  a,  Answerifig  no  end  or  purpose : 
unaerrioeable. 

UsKLEsaLr,  uae'lcs-b,  ad,  In  a useless  manner; 
without  profit  or  advantage. 

UsELEaRNKga,  uaeles-nea,  «.  Uusen-iceabboess ; 
unfitness  for  any  end. 

User,  n'aar,  a.  One  wbo  uses  or  oocupbs. 

Usher,  uih'nr,  a.  (Awssur,  Fr.)  One  wboM  busi- 
ness b to  introduce  stran^ri,  or  to  walk  before  a 
person  of  hl^  rank ; an  nader-teacber  or  assistant 
to  a pteoeptor  in  a acbool w.  a.  to  introdues,  as 
a foremnoer  or  harbinger;  to  foraron. 


The  Stan  that  uaAsr  evening  ros^— JFSUea.  | 

UsiA,  n'se-a,  a.  (Latin,  openoesa.)  A genus  of  Dip- 
terous inseeta : Family,  Tanysoma.  I 

UsERA,  oa'ne-a,  a.  (aaid  to  be  from  Arabic,  dcAnek,  ji 
or  dcAnAi,  a lichen.)  A genua  of  Licheus : Tribe,  |j 
HoloChalamL  <1 


UsQCEBACOB,  os-kwe-bsw',  a.  (ms^e-beoMo,  tlie 
water  of  life,  GaeL)  Whisky— by  CMniption. 
USTERIA,  us-to're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Paulus  Usteri.)  , 
A genua  of  plants : Order,  Loganiaceie. 

UsTiOH,  ns'tyun,  a.  (French ; wAo,  from  vro,  athu,  | 

I bum,  Lat)  Tbe  act  of  burning:  the  state  of  ^ 
being  burnt.  In  Surgery,  the  application  of  the  ij 
actual  cautery ; also,  the  effect  of  such  application,  j 
UBTORioire,  us-to're-as,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  I ‘ 
boming  or  tearing.  j | 

UsTRlNA,  Qt*tri'iia,  \ i,  (Latin,  from  ure,  I '■ 
USTRIEOM,  Qs-tri'oum,  / buni.)  In  Roman  An-  ' 
tiquit^,  a public  burning  place,  enclosed  by  walls, 
in  whioh  b^iea,  mostly  ^ tbe  poorer  eort  of  people,  i 
were  consumed.  J 

Ubtdlatb,  us'ttt-late,  o.  (wiuldliia,  Let.)  Keck-  i 
ened,  ae  if  burned. 

UeruLATiOR,  us-tQ-la'shuD,  a.  The  act  of  burning  i 
or  searing.  In  old  Pharmacy,  the  gradosl  desioca-  j | 
tion  and  torrefacUon  of  suhstanoea.  In  Mctallaigy,  .i 
the  operadon  of  expelling  one  subetenoe  from 
another  by  beat,  at  cdpbur  and  araenio  ores  in  a ' 
muffle.  I 

UauAi.,  n'ao-al,  a.  (uavd,  Fr.)  Costomsiy ; com-  I 
mon ; fnqoeot ; such  as  occurs  in  ordinary  prac-  | 
tfea,  or  in  tha  ordinary  coons  of  events.  I 

UgUALLT,  n'sn-al-le,  oA  Commonly ; costcinarily ; | 
ocdiuarily. 

UsOAijrE^n'sn-al-nc8,a.  Commonness;  frequency.  < 
USBOAFnoE,  n-su-kap'shun,  a.  (uniff,  use,  and 
enpio,  I take,  Let)  In  (^vil  Lew,  the  aequisitum  | 
of  property  in  anything  by  possession  and  enjoy-  j| 
ment  for  a oerUin  term  of  yean ; commonly  oon-  1 
ndered  at  synonyinona  with  prescription,  although 
tome  have  restricted  the  use  of  the  former  term  to  | 
movablee  only.  ! ' 

UsirFRUcr,  B'su-frukt,  t (vaur,  use,  and  /htdur,  i| 
fruit,  Lat)  In  Law,  tbe  temporary  use  and  en- 
joying of  lands  and  tenements;  or  tbe  right  of  j 
receiving  the  fruits  and  profits  of  lands  or  other  | 
thing,  witlioot  having  the  right  to  alienate  or 
change  tbe  property.  , 

UscFRUOTUART,  n-su-fnik'tu-ar-«,  a.  A person  | 
who  baa  the  use  aad  enjojuneat  of  property  for  a | 
time,  without  having  tbe  title  or  property. 

USCTRES,  n'shur-ur,  a.  Formerly,  one  wbo  lent  oot 
inon^  and  took  iutorest  on  it : the  word  now 
denotea  a pecaon  who  lends  money  at  exorbitant 


interest. 

UauRUVQ,  a'sbur-ing,  a.  Practiaiag  uirory. 

I do  not  love  the  timring  Jew.— A's*.  aad  FUt, 

Usurious,  u-ahu're-ns,  a.  Practising  uanry ; tak- 
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j|  USUBIOUSLY— UTOHAN.  UTOPIAKISM— UVULAK. 

1*  in{(  exorbitant  interest  for  tbe  nae  of  mono/ ; par- 
|i  taking  of  usury ; containing  usury. 

1'  UauitioL'8LT|  D-slm're-ua-ley  odL  In  a usurious 
'1  manner. 

i!  Usuiuaui>!iB88,  u>sba're'as-Dea»  a.  Tbe  state  or 
j 1 quali^  of  being  osorioua. 

Ustmp,a-xarp\e.  a.  (itftfrTMf  Lat  MtfTTMr,  Ft.)  To 
1 ! seiM  and  in  poeseMioii  by  force  without  right, 

1 { as,  to  Murp  a tbrwe. 

Usurpation,  u-zur-pa'shnn,  a.  The  act  of  aeiung 
[ or  occupying  and  enjoying  the  property  of  another 

> witliout  right.  Utmyatiim^  in  a pecoUar  sense, 
denotes  tbe  absolute  ouster  and  dbpoasesaion  of 

j tbe  patron  of  a church,  by  presenting  a clerk  to  a 

i vacant  beoefioe,  wiio  ia  Uureupoa  admitted  and 

1 instituted. 

UsURPATOBT, u-aurpVtor-e, a.  Usurping;  marked 
by  ttsurpation. 

UsuRPBU,  u-surp'nr,  a.  One  who  usurps  or  scUes 
and  poesessea  that  to  which  be  has  no  right. 
UsuRPiNOLT,  u-zurping-le,  ad,  Dy  usurpation ; 

1 without  Just  right  or  ebim. 

! Usury,  nxe'ur-e,  a.  Interest,  as  a premium  paid 
1 for  money  borrowed : the  term  is  usually  employed 
. to  denote  interest  beyond  tbe  legal  or  common 
1 rate. 

' Ut,  uL  In  Uuaic,  tlie  first  of  the  musical  syllables. 

Utakia,  u>ta'ne-a,  a.  (an  oltcratioa  from  the  Javan> 
I eae  name,  Tjankuda^utan.)  A genus  of  plants : 
1 Order,  Gosuemoee. 

j Utensil,  n^en'sil,  a.  (u/enriilr,  Fr.)  An  instrument 
1 for  any  purpose  or  use,  as  the  ressels  of  a kitchen, 

1 or  tbe  tools  pertaining  to  a trade. 

1 Uterine,  u'ter>iDe,  a.  (see  Uterus.)  Pertaining  to, 

1 or  implicating  the  structure  of  the  uterus  or  womb. 

I In  Law,  a uterine  brother  or  sister,  is  one  bom  of 
' the  same  motlier. 

. Utkrogbstation,  u-ter-o-jes-ta'shuD,  a.  Gesta- 
tion in  the  uterus  frocn  conception  to  birth. 
Uterus,  u'tcr-us,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Anatomy,  the 

> same  as  matrix  or  wtunh, — whi^  see. 

j UrtLlTAEiAN,  a-ril-e-ta're-an,  a.  Gooaisting  of  or 
j pertaining  to  utility ; — a.  one  who  ooosiders  utility 

1 the  end  or  purpose  of  mural  virtue. 

1 Utilitarianism,  n-til-e-ta're-aa*izin,  a.  Tlie  doc- 
! trine  that  utility  is  the  end  of  moralify. 

Utility,  u-tilVte,  a.  Usefulness;  production  of 
; good ; profitahlenesa ; valuabls  end 
j Uti  LIBATION,  u-t3-e-ta'shun,  a.  A profit- 

' able ; a gaining. 

j Utilize,  n'tit-ize,  v.  0.  To  gain  profit;  to  acquire; 

' to  turn  to  profitable  account  or  use. 

) Uti  Possidetis,  o'ti  poa-ae-de'tes,  a.  (lairin,  as  you 
1 poaaesa.)  In  Politi^  a treaty  by  which  bell^e- 
1 rent  pwties  are  left  in  poaseanon  of  what  they 

1 have  acquired  daring  the  war. 

• Utu,  u'ti^  a.  A word  used  by  Shakaptfa,  tbe 
meaning  of  which  is  not  exactly  ondeivtood.  It 
j ia  defined  as  the  octave  of  a taint’s  day  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  by  Webeter  aa  bustle  or  stir. 

Then  here  wfO  be  oU  uti$:  U will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem. 

Utmost,  ot'moste,  a.  Extreme ; placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity; bring  in  the  higbeet  degm ; — s.  tbe  most 
that  can  be;  tbe  greatest  powers;  the  highest 
degree ; tbe  greatest  effort. 

Utopia,  u-to'pe-a,  a.  (en,  good,  and  topes,  a place, 
Gr.)  A state  of  ideal  perfedkm.  This  word  was  first 
employed  by  Sir  T.  More,  to  deecribe  an  imaginary 
island  whkb  he  repreaented  as  enjoying  tbe  utmost 
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perfection  in  laws,  politics,  &c.,  in  contrad>alincth» 
to  the  defects  of  those  which  then  existed. 

Utopian,  u-to'pe-an,  a.  Ideal;  chimerical;  faiH 
rifuL 

Utopianism,  u-to'pe-an-ism,  s.  Chimerical  schemes 
in  theory  or  practice. 

Utricle,  u'tre-kL  s.  (Ktoacu/iis,  a little  bottle,  Let) 
In  Botany,  a kind  of  capsule  reeeinbUng  a small 
bladder,  or  capsule  of  one  cell,  which  never  opens 
by  valves,  and  drops  with  tbe  seed.  It  U thin 
and  transparent,  and  ia  more  frequently  considered 
as  tbe  external  coat  of  the  seed  than  a real  capsule. 

Utricular,  u-trik'n-lar,  a.  ( utrieaha,  a small 
bottle,  Lat.)  BosembUng  a small  bottle ; as,  in 
Botany,  the  u^ricirior  gLmds,  prodneed  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  epidermis,  and  filled  with  colourless 
lymph,  aa  in  the  ice-plant. 

Utriculus,  u-trik'u-lus,  s.  In  Zoology,  tbe  dila- 
tation of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  which  encloees 
the  calcareous  concretions  of  the  ear  of  fishes.  In 
Botany,  each  cell  of  the  cellular  tiaeue  of  plants; 
and  the  minute  vesicle  which,  filled  with  air,  sus- 
tains the  stem  and  leaf  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Utricularia  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Utter,  ut'tiir,  a.  (Saxos.)  ^tuated  on  tbe  outride, 
or  remote  from  the  centre ; placed  or  being  beyond 
any  compass ; out  of  any  place ; extreme ; exces- 
sive; utmost;  complete;  total;  final;  peremp- 
tory; sbeolute;  p^ect;  irrevocable; — v.  a.  to 
speak ; to  pronounce ; to  express ; to  disclose ; to 
dlacuver;  to  divulge;  to  publish;  to  sell;  to  vend, 
as,  to  utter  wares — (obeoiete  in  this  sense); 

Such  mortal  drugs  I have,  but  Mantita's  law 
Is  death  to  any  be  that  uUer$  them.— £Lbt«. 
to  put  or  send  into  circulation ; to  put  off,  or  cause 
to  pass  in  commerce,  as,  to  utter  coin— ume  is  the 
proper  word  in  this  sense. 

Utterablb,  utW-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  uttered, 
pronounced,  or  expressed. 

Uttbbakcb,  ut'ter-ans,  s.  Planner  or  mode  of 
speaking  or  pronouncing;  emisriun  from  the  mouth ; 
vocal  expresrion ; (ontronce,  Fr.)  extremity ; far- 
thest part. — Not  in  use. 

Come,  &ta,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  tlie  nUsrcmes.— 

Utterbr,  nt'tor-ur,  s.  One  who  utters ; one  who 
pronounces;  one  who  divulges  or  disriosee;  one 
who  puts  into  drculation ; a seller ; a vender. 

Utterly,  nt'ter-le,  ad.  To  the  full  extent;  fully; 
perfectly ; totaHy. 

Uttermost,  nt'ter-moete,  a.  Extreme ; bring  the 
farthest ; greatcat  or  highest  degree ; — a.  the 
greatest 

UvARiA,  n-va're-a,  s.  («ro,  a bunch  of  grapea,  Lat. 
because  the  fruit  grows  in  hanches  like  grapes.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Annonacese. 

Utba,  n've-a,  s.  (neo,  a grape,  Lat)  A name  j 
given  by  aoroe  anstomista  to  t^  choroid  membrane 
^ the  eye ; and  by  others  to  tlm  poatcrior  surface 
of  tbe  iris. 

UvROua,  n've-us,  a.  (smo,  a grape,  Lat)  Resem- 
bling a grape. 

The  toHou  coat  or  iris  of  the  aye  hath  a muacnlar 

power,  tad  can  dilate  and  eontraet  that  rouiid  bole  la  it 

called  the  pupil.— /farr. 

Uvula,  u'vu-Ia,  s.  (Latin.)  In  Anatisny,  tbe  fieahy 
appendage  attached  to  the  five  border  of  the  velum 
paliitL 

Uvular,  u'vu-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  impUeating 
tbe  uvula. 
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i:XORIOUS— UXORIOIISX  ESS. 


Uviif.AKiA,  U'Va-]a’rc-o,  i.  (dim.  of  tira,  a bunch  of 
Lat)  A gcnos  of  pbnU:  Order,  Melan* 

ihnce®. 

UwAKowtTB,  Q-war'o-witc,  s.  (in  honour  of  M. 
I'warow,  president  of  the  Acadenir  of  St.  Peters- 
lur^lt.)  A mineral  said  to  be  a chrome-coloured 
pinirt,  but  distinguished  from  that  species  bj  its 
inru»il>ilit7  before  the  blowpipe:  it  occurs  in  ex- 
tremclj  small  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons  of  an 


emerald-green  colour ; transparent ; karduess  abure  | 
G.O.  1 1 

UxoRiocs,  ug-xo're-us,  a.  (auEorua,  from  uxor,  a 'A 
wife,  Lat.)  Submissivelj  fond  of  a wife ; adbc-  ' > 
tiun  with  connubial  dotage.  -i 

UxoRiousLT,  ug-zo're-os-le,  ad.  fond  and  ! 

ser%'ile  submission  to  a wife.  i 

UxOKiouSNBRs,  ug-xo're-us-nea,  $.  Connubial  ; 

dotage ; foolish  fondneu  for  a wife.  | 


V— VACCIOLA. 


V,  the  twentj'Second  letter  in  the  English  alphabet, 
has  onij  one  soniid,  or  labial  artreubtion,  formed 
bjr  a junction  uf  Ihc  upper  teeth  with  the  uiubr 
lip.  It  is  nearly  alliud  to  /;  but  f is  aspirate, 
whereas  v u vocal.  K,  os  a numeral,  stands  for  5 ; 
with  a dash  over  it>  in  old  books  Cr ),  it  stands  for 
oOOO.  V.  R.,  among  tbo  Romans,  stood  for  ute 
rojo,  as  you  desire ; in  Britain,  they  stand  for 
Victoria  Reffina — Queen  Victoria.  V.C.y  among 

the  Romans,  stands  for  rir  contularu;  V.G.  for 
vtrbi  gratia  ,*  V.L,  for  vidHicH.  In  hlusic,  V. 
stands  for  violin,  1'!’.  for  vioUna 

Va,  vd,  (Italian.)  In  Music,  go  on ; as  in  ra  cres- 
ctndo^  go  on  increasing. 

Vacancv,  vaTtan-sc,  t.  {caeani,  Lat.  wicoace,  Fr. 

ItaL  rucuncut,  Span.)  Empty  space ; 
vacuity;  chasm;  ^‘oid  spaco  between  bo^es;  the 
state  of  being  destitute  of  an  incumbent ; want  of 
the  regular  ofiieer  to  offiriatc  In  a place;  time  of 
leisure;  freedom  from  employment;  intermission 
of  business;  listlessncss;  emptiness  of  thonght:' 
a pl.-ice  or  ofOce  uot  occupied,  us  a pacanejf  in  a 
school. 

V.iCAKT,  vaTunt,  a.  (French ; ewerms,  Lat.)  Empty ; 
ittiHHed;  void;  imencumbervd ; uncruwded ; 
not  tilled  by  an  incumbent  or  poti-ics.sor ; being  at 
leisure,  or  disengaged;  thoughtless i empty  of 
tli ought;  not  busy. 

A body  (Uled,  and  vncaiu  mind.— SAnAs. 

Vacate,  valtate,  ».  a.  (mco,  Lat.)  To  annul;  to 
make  void ; to  make  of  no  authority ; to  make 
'Vacant ; to  quit  {toesesaion  of,  as,  he  tacatod  the 
tliruue  ; to  defeat : to  put  an  end  to. 

lie  tiaeatti  my  revenge; 

Far  while  he  trusts  me,  'twere  *o  baso  a part 
To  thwn,  aod  yet  betray.— Z)rydeii. 

Vacatiom,  va-ka'shun,  9.  Ilie  act  of  making  void, 
vacant,  or  of  no  validity,  as,  to  •aeaU  a oommis- 
sion  or  charter;  mtermUsion  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings; the  space  of  time  between  the  end  of  one 
term  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  next  in  oourts  of 
law;  the  recess  or  iutermission  of  the  regular 
studh«  or  exercises  in  a college  o'-  other  seminary ; 
the  time  when  a see  or  other  spiritual  office  is 
vacant;  intermission  of  a stated  employment; 
leisure;  freedom  from  twmble  or  vcxstioti. 

VaCCART,  vaklca-re,  t.  (rocca,  a cow,  LaU)  An 
old  name  for  cow-hoo.se,  dairy,  or  cow  pasture. 

Vaccixa,  vak-si'na,  ) s.  (wwi,  a oow,  Lat.)  In 

Vacciola,  vak-si'o-la,/  Fathology,  cow-pox:  the 
disc.asi?  resulting  frum  vaccination,  which  commonly 
protects  the  individuAl  subjected  to  its  influence 
iV^m  the  sub9C4]uent  invasion  of  the  amall-pox. 

I'XO 


VACCINATE— VADE. 


VaCCIRATB,  vak'ae-nate,  r.  a,  (rrrcoo,  a row,  Ijit) 
To  innoculate  with  the  cow-pox,  or  with  a virus 
taken  from  the  cow,  culled  vaccine  mutter. 
Vaccination,  vak-sin-a'shun,  9.  The  act,  art,  or  , 
practice  uf  innocuUting  w ith  the  virus  of  the  cow-  I 
pox.  I 

Vaccine,  vak'sine,  a.  (rnccMtu,  luit.)  Pertaining 
to  cows ; derived  from  cows,  as  (he  tv/errae  diseai«. 
Vaccinium,  vak-sin'e-um, «.  (an  ancient  Latin  name,  ( 
whether  of  a berry  or  flower  is  a matter  of  dispnte.) 
A genus  of  plants,  embracing  in  species  tlie  btl- 
berines,  bloel^rries,  and  wortleberries.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  Vaednaewe, 

Vachellia. — See  Acacia.  : 

Vachert,  vak'er-e,  9.  A pen  or  enclosure  for  I 

cows.  I 

Vacillanct,  ras'il-an-se,  a.  (pncilhft*,  luit.)  A j 

state  of  wavering;  fluctnation;  incoiiilancy. — 
Little  used. 

Vacillant,  vasll-bnt,  a.  Wavering;  fluctuating;  i 
unsteady. 

Vacii.LATR,  vasIl-late,  r.  a.  (eociY/o,  Lit.)  To 
waver  ; to  reel  or  stagger;  to  be  unsteady  or  in-  . 
constant  in  purpose  or  opinion. 

Vacillation,  vas-il-b'sliun, «.  (Frendi;  vneffiatio,  j 
Lat.)  The  act  of  vacillating;  a wavering;  fluc- 
tuation uf  mind ; unstradineas. 

Vaciiatiok,  vak-u-a'shun,  «.  (roewo,  Lat.)  The  | 
act  of  anptymg. — Little  used.  1 

Vaouibt,  vak'u-ist,  9.  (from  Vacuum.)  One  who  ] 
bolds  the  doctrine  of  a vacuum  in  nature ; oppu»cd 
to  a plenUt.  j 

Vacuity,  va-ko'e-te,  s.  (rrrew^os,  Lat)  Emptiness; 

apace  unfilled  ; void ; inanity  ; want  of  reality. 
Vacuna,  va-ku'na,  9.  (Latin.)  In  Mytholngy,  the 
ancient  Italian  god  ^ leisure,  to  whom  the  hu.t- 
bandmen  sacrifl*^  at  the  close  of  harvest,  or  * liur- 
vest  home,’ — written  tUo  vaciun. 

V'aCUNalia,  va-ku-n.a1e-s,  *.  (Latin.)  Feativaln 
held  by  the  Roman  pciisantry,  wbcti  the  fruits  were 
gather^  in,  in  honour  of  Vuciina. 

Vacuous,  vak'n-us,  o.  ^from  Vacuum.)  Empty; 
unfilled;  void. 

Vactjouskess,  tuk'u-ua-nes,  9.  The  state  of  being 
vacuous.  * 

VACtifM,  vak'u-um,  t.  (luitin)  Space;  void  of 
matter  or  body  of  any  kiud,  solid  or  fluid.  /« 
raevo,  in  a void. 

Vadk,  vnde,  v.  n.  (vado,  I go,  Lat.)  To  pass  away ; 
to  vanish — (obsolete). 

Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  anj  tby  moons  "hall 

not  tytdf,  becauae  the  Lord  siiall  bo  chy  evcrlasttug  li|(bt 
—Stnf>Uto». 
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Vait  m pace^  go  in  peace,  tbe  name  given  to  the 
I j pimiahment  of  atarvation  to  death,  formerly  occa- 
aiunally  inflicted  on  prbonen  in  monastic  com- 
I tnunitioa : the  name  had  its  origin  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  sentence  was  pronoonced. 

I Vadb-Mbcdm,  Ta’de-me'kom,  a.  (Latin,  go  with 
me.)  The  name  given  to  any  epitome  of  a sdenoe 
I whi^  one  may  cany  in  the  pocket ; a manual. 

. VADiMomuii,  va-de-mo'ne-am,  a.  In  Bo- 

man  Law,  a bond  or  pledge  for  appearing  before  a 
judge  on  a certain  day.  KodtaaotUMW  ^ferrt^  to 
I make  a default,  or  to  break  b^ 

■ Vadicn,  Ta'do-om,  t.  (eodor,  I pve  bail,  Lat)  In 
Law,  vadiitm  ptmert^  to  take  Vadium  mor- 

twam,  a mortgage.  Tod^ifni  nniai,  a living  pledge,  i 
I as  when  a man  borrows  a sum  of  money  from  an- 

I other,  and  granta  him  an  estate,  as  of  £20  per 

annum,  to  bold  until  tbe  rente  and  profits  shall ' 
I re{uiy  the  sum  borrowed. — SlomU. 

Vafbous,  va'fims,  n.  (twyer,  Lat.)  Crafty;  enn- 
I ning. — Little  used. 

Vaoaboxd,  vog'a-bond,  a.  (^vaffobundut,  from  oa- 
, gor,  I wander,  Let.)  Wandering;  moving  from 
place  to  place  without  any  settled  habitation ; 
floating  about  without  any  certain  direction ; driv'en 
to  and  fro ; — t.  a vagrant ; a wanderer ; comuionly, 
one  who  wanders  without  means  of  honest  exis- 
tence. 

Vagaboxoaob,  Tag'a-bond-aje,'|  t.  A state  of 

Vaoauoxdism,  vag'a-boad-Lun,>  wandering  about 

Vaoadondrt,  To^a-bood-rc,  } in  idlcneaa. 

Vagary,  va'ga-re,  «.  (yagusy  wandering,  Lat.)  A 
wandering  of  the  thoughts i awUdfre^;  a whim; 
a whimsi^  purpose. 

Vaoiext,  vajo-ent,  a.  (yagiens^  Lat.)  Crying  as  a 
cliild. 

Guardians  of  hts  Mgirnr  infancy.— J/err. 

Vagina,  va-ji'na,  s.  (Latin,  a sheath.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, vagitMy  or  mgina  tUert,  tbe  canal  which 
leads  from  the  external  orifice  to  the  uterus.  Va- 
gina of  the  nerves,  tbe  outer  covering  of  tlie  nen  cs. 
V'agina  of  the  tendons,  a membranous  slieath  in- 
vesting tbe  tendons,  and  containing  an  unctuous 
I juice.  In  Botany,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Icaf- 

I etulk  of  those  plants  in  which  it  becontes  thin  and 

I rutts  round  the  stem,  to  which  it  then  forms  a sheath ; 

' this  U the  c.'ise  in  grasses. 

I Vaginal,  va-ji'n;^  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
I a sheath ; pertaining  to  the  vagina. 

IVaoinant,  va-ji'nont,  a.  In  ^tany,  sheathing ; 
investing  as  a sheath,  as  a taginaiU  leaf. 

Vagin  ATE,  va-ji'nate,  I a.  In  Botany,  sheathed ; 
Vaoinated,  va-ji'nay*ted,i  invested  by  the  tubu- 
lar base  of  the  le^,  as  a stem ; funualiod  with  a 
I sheath. 

Vaoinicola,  •va-jin-ik'o-la,  s.  (vagina,  a sheath, 
Lat.)  A genus  of  Infusoria:  Order,  Rotifers. 
Vaqinofennous,  VA-jin-op'en-Dus,  a.  (vagina,  a 
alieath,  and  penna,  a wing,  Lat.)  hbcath -winged ; 
having  tbe  wings  covered  with  hard  cast’s. 
Vaoinula,  va-jin'u-la,  s.  A genus  of  minute  pyra- 
midal shells,  known  only  as  foiaiila,  and  found  in 
the  tertiaiy  strata  near  Bordeaux. 

Vaoinulina,  va-jin-a-li'na,  s.  A genus  of  Fora- 
minif^  iu  which  is  inclnded  the  Nautilus  Icgumen 
of  Linneus. 

Vaoindlds,  va-jiu'u-lus,  s.  A genus  of  terrostri.'il 
5loUusca,  of  the  family  Lamacidn : it  has  no  shell. 
Vaooua,  va'gus,  a,  (vagus,  Lat)  Wondering;  un- 
•ettlod. — UtUe  us^ 


Vagrancy,  va'gran-se,  r.  (from  Vagrant)  A state  ! 
of  wandering  without  a settled  home ; the  life  and  [ 
oondiUou  of  vagrant  beggars.  j 

Vagrant,  va'graut,  a.  (ra^,  I wander,  Lat)  Wan-  | 
dering;  unsettled;  vagabond; — s.  a wanderer;  a | 
vaga^nd;  one  who  strolls  from  place  to  place;  a < 
sturdy  beggar ; one  who  has  no  settled  bahitaUon, 
or  who  does  not  abide  in  it 
Vague,  vayg,  a.  (French ; from  tagus,  wandering, 
Lat)  Unsettl^ ; unfixed ; undetermined ; in-  j 
definite,  as  a vague  idea ; proceeding  from  no  known  ' 
authority ; flying,  as  a vague  report— Obeolete  in  > 
the  following  senses— watering ; vagrant ; vaga-  j 
bond.  j 

Gray  eneourased  his  men  to  set  upon  the  po^Tillaltui^  ’ 
good  nefther  to  live  peaceably,  nor  to  fight. — //ayioorJ. 

Vaoublt,  vaygle,  odL  So  as  to  live  uncertain ; in- 
definitely. 

Vagueness,  vayg'nos,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  vague. 

Vaiiea,  va'he-a,  $.  (vah^,  the  name  of  one  of  tbe 
species  in  Madagascar.)  V.  gumnifera,  which  is 
said  to  yield  an  excellent  kind  of  caoutchouc: 
Family,  Apocynacese.  ■ 

Vail,  vale,  r.  a.  (avaler,  Fr.)  To  let  fall ; to  sofler  ] 
to  deecend ; to  let  fall  in  token  of  respect;  >• 

Before  my  princely  state  let  your  poor  grestncM  fall, 
And  tntf  your  tops  to  mo,  the  sovereign  of  you  all. — j 

£>rtijUni. 

to  let  unk  in  fear  or  through  interest ; I 

That  Airious  Seot  j 

'Gan  unit  hts  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shamo 
Of  those  that  turn’d  tnelr  backs.— fiAoib.  1 

— r.  a.  to  yield  or  recede;  to  show  respect  by  a | 
sign  of  yieWng ; to  give  place ; i 

It  is  fit  that  both  should  vaUs  to  the  inevitable  danger  ' 
of  those  mischievous  InooDTeniencee.— Hall. 

— (obsolete  in  the  foregoing  senses.)  Vail  is  fre-  ! 
quently  used  for  veil,  Iwtb  as  a verb  and  a noun. 

In  modem  use,  as  a noon,  it  siguifles  literally  an  I 
avail,  of  which  word  it  seems  to  be  a contraction,  ' 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  need  in  the  plural  to  signify  i 
money  given  to  servants  as  a gratuity. — See  VaiL^ 
or  Vales. 

Vailer,  valor,  $.  One  who  viuU;  one  who  shows 
respect  by  a sign  of  yielding.— Obsolete.  ! ' 

He  It  hl({h  in  his  own  Imagination : when  he  gnee,  ho  ' ' 
looks  who  looks : if  he  find  not  a good  store  of  vaiUrt,  bo  , i 
comes  home  etitf.— Overburg.  > [ 

Vaillentia,  vayl-len^she-a,  s.  (m  honour  of  Sebos-  |j 
tian  Vaillont,  an  eminent  French  botanist.)  A ij 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Cinchonacec.  |j 

Vails,  I vaylz,  s.  (from  Avail)  Money  pven  to  • 
Vales,/  servants.  | 

Ills  revenue,  besides  votes,  amounted  to  thirty  pounds.  j 
In  Commerce,  proflts  that  arise  to  inferior  officers  j 
and  servants  of  the  Custom  departmeot,  besides  | 
their  salary  and  wages.  1 1 

Vain,  vune,  a.  (French;  vatms,  Lat.)  Empty,  i 
worthless ; ineffectual ; unreal ; light ; unsatisfy-  | 
ing ; false ; spurious,  as  applied  to  persons  con- 
cated  of  what  pertains  to  self,  and  anxious  to  dis-  | 
phij  it  before  others — hence,  with  respect  to  things, 
showy,  oetentatiuus.  In  roM,  to  no  purpose ; 
without  effect ; ineffectual  To  tale  the  naoie  of  \ 
God  in  vain,  to  use  the  name  of  God  with  levity  ] 
or  profaneness. 

Vain-glorious,  vane-glo're-os,  a.  Vuo  to  excess 
of  one’s  own  acliievements ; nloted  beyond  mea- 
sure : boastful ; proceeding  from  vanity. 

i<»3  _ _i 
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Vam-oloiiiouilt,  Ta&e-£lo'r»>QA-le,  ad.  With 
emptj  pride. 

VAiw-oLORr,  rane-g^'re,  e.  Veinly  exdted  hj 
one's  own  ftchieremenU ; emptj  pride ; nndoe 
self-esteem. 

Vainly,  rsnele,  adL  Without  effect ; to  do  pur- 
pose; brffecttulljr ; in  Tain;  bosstingl^;  pitnuUjr; 
arrogaatlj ; idly ; foolia^. 

VAimcBas,  Tsne'nes,  a.  The  state  of  being  rrin ; 
ine6kacy ; ineRsctDalness ; empty  pride ; tanity. 

Vair,  Ts'ur,  \ a.  Of  the  pattern  vair ; — i.  in  Heral- 

Vairt,  Ts're,  / diy,  one  eff  the  fon  employed  in  bla- 
tonry : it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  skin  of  a 
small  squirrel ; it  is  always  white  and  blue,  unlees 
otherwise  specified  in  the  blsion,  as  rotr  of  or  and 
asure ; sasr  of  ermine  and  gules,  &c 

VAivoDB.~Sce  Vsp'ode. 

Vaksel,  ra-keer,  $.  In  India,  an  ambasaadOT  or 
agent. 

Valance,  ral'sos,  s.  (Mlaimt,  descending,  Nona.) 
The  dn^cy  or  fringes  banging  round  tbs  tester 
and  bead  a bed s.  a.  to  deoorate  with  bang- 
ing fringes.— Not  in  use. 

Old  fHend,  why  thy  (sec  is  •otmic'd  stnos  I saw  Ums 

last ; eon’st  thou  n>  bMrd  mer— 5L)As. 

Valdbxbbs,  Tal-den'sis,  s.  Tho  some  as  Vsodois, 
—which  see. 

Vale,  rale,  $.  (roZ,  Fr.  soZIe,  Itsi.  raffs*,  Lai.)  A 
tract  of  low  gronud,  or  of  land  between  hills ; a 
Talley. 

Valsdictiow,  ral-e-dik'shnn,  s.  (nledieo^  from 
rafr,  farewell,  and  dico,  1 say,  Lat.)  A farewell ; 
a bidding  farewell. 

VALEDlCTOBT,Tal-e-dik'tur-e,a.  Biddbig  farewell ; 
as,  a patedietofy  address. 

Valences,  tal'ens-es,  *.  In  Nautical  affairs,  s 
trough  by  which  the  water  runs  from  the  pump 
along  the  ship's  side  to  the  scupper  bolca. 

Valbnciak,  Ts-len'she-an,  s.  A nstire  of  Vsleoda 
in  Spain;— a.  pertaining  to  or  produced  in  Valencia. 

Valentine,  ral'en-tine,  s.  A sweetheart  choseu  on 
St.  Valentine's  day  ; a lore-letter  sent  on  St.  Va- 
lentine's day.  The  term  b also  applied  to  cari- 
catures sent  in  jest  st  that  time. 

Valbktinians,  ral-en-tin'e-aas,  s.  (from  Valen- 
tinus, the  founder  of  tho  sect.)  Id  EocleaiaRtical 
Hbtoiy,  a sect  of  the  second  century,  who  bold 
similsr  opinions  to  those  of  the  GnosUo,  of  whom 
they  wen  s brancli. 

Valerian,  ra-ler's-an,  «.  A plant  of  the  genus 
VslerUna. 

Valeriana,  ra-lar-e-an's,  s.  A word  stid  by  Un- 
Dcus  to  be  derirsd  from  a king  named  Valerius, 
and  by  others  supposed  to  be  from  ra/ere,  to  be 
well,  LaL  from  its  ralerisn  medicinal  properties.) 
A genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Valerisnaoeee. 

Valerianacb^  ra-ler-o-an-a'ae-e,  a (roZmaiia, 
one  of  tho  genera.)  A natural  order  of  mouope- 
taloos  Exogena,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennbl 
herbs  or  undorahrubs,  with  oppoeite  extipulate 
leares : all  the  perennial  species  hare  roots  mors 
or  less  strongly  scented,  the  annual  are  mostly 
inodorous;  tlie  fiowers  are  oorymboee,  pauicled, 
or  in  beads,  ■ometimes  changing  from  one  form 
into  another ; calyx  superior ; the  limb  membrsn- 
ons,  or  forming  a feathery  pappus;  oocoUa  tubular, 
three  or  ux-lobed,  and  sometimes  spurred  at  the 
base ; stamena  one  to  fire,  and  inserted  into  the 
tube  of  the  oomlla,  slteruately  with  its  lobes; 
trary  inferior  and  one- celled,  with  sometimes  two 
tOOi 
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imperfect  aird  abortive  celb ; the  ovule  b solitary  I 
and  pendulous ; tbs  stjb  aimple ; one  to  three 
stigmas. 

Valekianella,  ra-br-e-an-ens,  a (dim.  of  Va- 
lerianA)  Lamb's  Lettuce,  a genus  of  plants; 
j Fiunily,  ValerisnaceK. 

; Vales.— See  VsUa 

j Valesiiiera,  val-e-sbe'ra,  a Is  Law,  the  pror- 
i big  by  the  kintlred  slain,  the  one  on  the  father's 
I side,  and  the  other  on  the  mother’s,  that  a man 
was  a Welshman.  It  b mentkmeJ  in  sUt.  Wallb, 

12  Ed.  L c.  4. 

Valrsia,  ra-b'she-a,  a (in  honour  of  T.  Vafbsb, 
physician  to  Philip  II.  of  Sp^.)  A genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  ^utb  America : Order,  Apocy- 
naoew. 

Valbsianb,  ra-b'she-aos,  a (from  Vabsraa,  their 
founder.)  An  ancient  sect  of  beietica,  roentiooed 
by  Epi^nios,  and  supposed  to  bare  become 
known  about  a.  d.  240 : they  arc  aaid  to  bare 
adopted  the  practics  of  eunuchism.  J 

Valet,  ral'et,  a (French.)  A man-serranl  whs  kn-  I 
msdbtely  Attends  s gentleman's  person.  In  the 
Manege,  a kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed  with  a I 
point  of  iron.  FdZel  ds  ckumbrt  (Frcndi),  a 
frotman. 

Valetedinabtan,  ral-e-tn-ds-ua'rt-an,^  a.  Sbk; 
Valbtvdinabt^  ral-e-tu'de-na-re,  | weak ; 
infirm ; seeking  to  recover  faealtii ; — a a person  of 
a weak,  infirm,  or  rickly  constitution  ; om  who  b 
seeking  to  reoorer  health.  { 

Valbitdinarianism,  ral-e-tR-de-na'is-an-izm,  a 
A state  of  feebb  health ; infirmity. 

Valoovs,  ral'gua,  a.  Bandy-legged;  barizig  the 
legs  bent  outwa^ 

Valhalla,  ral-bans,  a In  Scaodmarian  Mytho- 
logy, the  palace  of  unroortAlhy,  inhabited  by  the 
ac^  of  beroea  shun  in  batik,— writteo  also  IFiaL 
kmOa. 

Valhia,  ral'o-a,  a (in  honour  of  Martin  Vahl,  ■ 
Norwegian  botanbt.)  A genus  of  plsots : Fsmily, 
Saxifragaccee. 

Valktriur,  val-kir'e-ur,  a The  fries  of  the  Scau- 
dinarian  Mythology:  the  * chooser!  of  the  lUin,' 
who  conduct  booes  alain  In  battle  to  ValhallA 
Vauancb,  ral'yana,  I a Bravery ; valour. — Ob- 
Vauanct,  val'jan-ee,  / aobte. 

With  stiff  force  bo  ebook  his  ovortal  laoce, 

To  let  him  weet  bis  dooahty  satNrn«. — Spamr. 

By  the  aid  of  Nonsau  valitMit.—Mir.  for  Mmp. 
Valiant,  raPyant,  o.  Strong;  vigorous  in  body, 
as  s ea/sanl  fmeer ; brave ; oourageous ; intrepid 
in  danger;  heroio;  performed  with  valour,  as 
paUami  combat;— a a valiant  penou.— Obaobte 
as  a Doun. 

Fonr  battlea  against  the  PhilistlrMA  wherein  four 
mtumu  of  David  stay  four  glantA^S  Spm.  xxid— CbelreU 
o/tAe  Chap$or. 

Valiantly,  val'yant-le,  ad.  Stoutly;  vigorotaly; 

with  personal  strength ; courageously ; herotcalij. 
VALiANTNRSa,  val'yant-nes,e.  Stoutness ; strength; 
more  geoerally,  valour;  bravery;  intrepidity  in  i 
danger. 

Valid,  valid,  a.  {poHde^  Fr.  rainfris,  from  waJeo,  1 || 
am  strong,  LsL)  Having  sufiScient  strength  or  | 
fores ; founded  in  truth ; sound ; just ; good ; that 
can  ha  snpporiod;  not  weak  or  derive,  as  a 
potid  reason ; haring  legal  strength  or  force ; effi-  i 
eaciotts ; executed  with  the  proper  formalities,  that  | 
cannot  be  rightly  overthrown  or  set  aadc ; sop-  i 
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, ported  hj  Uw  or  ri}{bL  as  a raiid  deed;  in  the 
literml  seoae  of  strong,  powerful,  the  word  is  ob* 
solete. 

Perbapa  more  ea)*i  anas, 

I Weapons  more  rlctlant.  wben  next  we  meet, 

Msyienre  Co  bettor  na,  and  worn  oar  ftwa.— 

Vaudatioh,  val>id>a'8faiin,  a.  The  act  of  giving 
I Talidity  to. 

Validitt,  Tsl-id'e*t«,  a.  The  state  or  qaality  of 
' being  Talid ; force  to  coovince ; oertaint/ ; in  an 
obsolete  sense,  value. 

To  thee  and  tbtxM 

; Bemain  this  ample  Uiinl  of  our  fUr  klngdoa; 

No  loM  kn  apaea,  and  pteaanre, 

I Tbaa  that  oooleiT'd  on  Ooaerul.— SAojU.  | 

I Validly,  valld-Ie,  od.  With  validity ; in  n raiid  j 
I manner.  I 

I Vaudvbss,  vand-nes,  i,  Validitj.  I 

I Valucch,  t^lnah,  a.  A tube  for  drawing  liquors 
1 from  a ca^  by  the  bang-hole.  | 

Vausb,  va-teea',  a.  (Fruch.)  A portmanteau ; a 
wallet. 

Vallahct,  val-lao'se,  a.  (from  Valance.)  A Urge 
wig  that  shades  the  face. 

Vallasis,  val'U'ris,  a.  (yo/b,  I endoee,  from  its 
bc^us^forfroces  in  Java.)  A genus  of  plants : 

I Order,  Apoqrnacew.  VoUaru  oorono,  in  Anti- 
I qoity,  a crown  of  gold  which  the  Rom^  general 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  entered  the  enemy’s 
I camp : H was  formed  with  paKsadm  round  the  rim. 

: Valuation,  val-U'thon,  s.  (eoAoDta,  intrenched, 
Lat.)  A rampart  or  intrenc^ment. 

Vallka,  valle-a,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Robert  Valle  of 
I Rouen,  who  baa  given  a commentary  on  the  works 
of  Pliny.)  A genua  of  plants : Older,  Ebeocar- 
paces. 

Vallxt,  valle,  a.  (mflb,  Fr.)  A hollow  or  low 
tract  of  luid  between  hills  or  moonUuns ; a low  ; 
extended  plain,  osoally  alluvial,  penetrated  or 
washed  by  a river,  as  the  vaiiey  of  the  Clyde.  In 
Architecture,  the  intermal  sogle  fonned  by  two 
I sides  of  an  incliiMd  roof:  it  is  soppocted  by  a 
rafter  called  the  polUy  rq/Ur,  or  tu/by  pUee,  on 
which  liee  a board  for  the  rec^lioo  ^ tbs  lead 
\ gntter,  called  the  vaBeg  board, 

; Valuvibiiia,  val-lia-ne're-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  An- 

I touU  VallUneri,  so  Itafiao  naturalisL)  A genus 

I I of  pUnta : Order,  Hydrocbaraoew. 

I'  Vallum,  vaHum,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Antiquity,  the 
1 1 rampart  with  which  Roman  armiM  endoeed  thdr 
i < campe,  and  whidi  was  crowned  with  a brea^arork 
j , of  stakes.  In  Anakany,  the  eye-brawa. 

IVallos,  vallos,  s.  In  Antiquity,  a palisade  with 
; which  the  Romans  fortified  their  campe. 

I Valomia,  va-lo'ne-s,  a.  The  acorn  of  a apeciea  of 
j oak,  the  Qoercna  wgUope,  produced  in  the  Mores 
t and  Aaia  Minor.  It  is  of  a bright  drab  colour, 
beooming  black,  however,  on  exposure  to  damp, 

I which  injures  U.  It  is  used  in  tanning,  the 
I astringent  prindple  being  mostly  confined  to  the 
' aoom-cnp. 

, Valobou^  val'nr-ns,  a.  Brave;  stoat;  vaBsnt; 
j courageoua. 

i Valobouslt,  vd'ur-ns-le,  od.  In  a brave  manner ; 

' heroically. 

Valoub,  val'or,  a.  (sobr,  Lat.  raUur,  Fr.)  Strength 
of  mind  in  regard  to  danger;  personal  bravery; 
ooarage ; intr^idity ; prow  see. 

Valoablb,  val'n-a-bl,  a.  Having  vahie  or  worth ; 
having  qnalities  thit  are  usfd  and  esteemed; 

I worthy ; ; deserving  of  esteem. 


Valuation,  vaUn-a'shun,  a.  The  act  of  estimating  j 
the  value  or  worth  of ; act  of  aetting  a price:  ep-  l| 
prsisement ; value  set  npou  a thing ; estimated  ‘ 
wHh. 

Valuator,  val'n-ay-tor,  a.  One  who  aets  a valoe ; j 
an  ai^waiaer.  i 

Valux,  val'o,  a.  (eobsr,  vwla,  Fr.)  Worth ; that  | 
property  or  those  preppies  of  a thing  which  ren-  ! 
der  it  oasful  or  estimable;  the  depne  of  that  pro- 
per^ or  of  such  propertisB;  pnee;  the  rate  of  i 
worth  set  npon  a commodity,  or  Che  amount  for  ! 
which  a tidi^  is  sold ; worth,  applied  to  peraooa ; ' 
hig^  rate; 

Cisaar  Is  veO  aeqnalnmd  wKh  year  virtues,  ! 

And  tberslRni  sets  o>t«  volm*  on  your  lUA— Jddi'ma. 
importaaoe ; efficacy  in  producing  efiecte ; 

Befora  events  shall  Imva  decided  on  the  mIm  of  the  ' 
measure.— MarsAdg. 

import;  predse  significstiou,  as  the  tvi&te  of  a 
woi^  or  phrase ; — r.  a,  to  esdmate  the  worth  of ; 
to  rate  at  a oertmn  price : to  appraise ; to  rate  at 
a high  price ; to  have  in  high  eeteero ; 

To  him  your  orchard’s  early  (htlta  are  doe, 

A pteaalos  otTring  when  'lis  made  by  you.  I 

Ue  soImm  these.— Ays.  j 

to  take  account  of ; ' 

If  a man  be  in  skliness.  the  time  will  eeem  toogrr  with* 
euC  a clock  thu  with;  fcr  the  mlod  doth  tniiM  every  mo. 
BwnL— Aiflpa. 

to  redcou  or  estimate  with  respect  to  nnmber  or 
power;  | 

The  qaeeo  Is  whiod  thirty  thousand  strong. — Shak$. 
to  ooo^dv  with  respect  to  importance.  I 

The  king  must  take  It  in,  | 

00  stlgtitly  oainoi  Is  bis  messengwr. — SAak$. 
Obsolete  in  the  ibUowiug  senaee : — to  niee  to  eeti-  . 
mation; 

floHM  vabu  themselves  to  their  country  by  jcahnislea 
to  the  crown. — Ihsiyls. 

to  be  worth,  or  to  be  eqnal  b worth  to. 

The  pesos  between  the  French  and  ns  not  tuhtes 
The  east  that  did  eoiwlode  tL— ■SAs&s. 

Valublbrs,  val'n-les,  a.  Having  no  valoe ; worth- 
kee.  i 

Valurr,  val'u-ur,  a.  One  who  vahiea;  an  appmiaer; 

one  wIm  bolds  in  esteem. 

Valtarsor.— See  Vavassor. 

Valyata,  ral-va'ta,  s.  A genus  of  MoUnsca,  be-  , 
tmgjng  to  the  AmpoUarine : shell  torUnate.  eonie- 
timea  disomd ; spire  very  short;  the  whorls  con-  ; 
vex ; aperture  circular ; operculum  ^inl ; nm-  | 
btfieiu  pervious : Faouly,  Turbid*. 

Valtats,  val'vate,  a.  (ftnm  Valve.)  Having  a ' 
valve  or  vahrea ; resembUng  a valve ; ooosieting  of  ' 
valves.  j 

Valts,  valv,  s.  (t>o&«,  folding-doors,  Lst.)  That  ' 
kind  of  cover  to  aa  aperture  which  b easily  poshed  | 
open  by  force  on  one  side,  and  afauta  with  more  i 
force  the  more  it  b pushed  on  the  other.  In  Ana-  I 
tomy,  vahm  are  memhranoas  folds,  which,  | 
exi^g  at  the  orifices,  or  in  the  course  of  certain  * 

I cavities,  reesrvofae,  and  esnals  of  the  anfanal  body,  . 

are  destined  to  prevent  regurgitation,  and  direct  tlie  | 

: coune  of  the  contained  fluids.  In  Botany,  awofoeb  | 

the  outer  coat,  shell,  or  covering  of  a capsule  or  * 
other  pericarp : if  a pericarp  b entire,  it  b said  to  bo 
j tmMofoe;  otherwise,  it  bdbtingoiahed  hitoMrafoe,  ; 

I Irsrafoe.  foe.,  according  to  the  number  of  dhrbioua.  ! 
j In  Goncbolof^,  the  term  b applied  to  one  of  the  I 
I fneces  or  ^visions  of  a shell,  when  the  shell  eou- 

^ sbts  of  more  than  one  piece : when  it  b composed 
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of  • vingle  piece,  it  !•  termed  muvalce;  of  two, 
bivalve;  and  of  more  than  two,  aui/tKsaioe. 

Valtbd,  ralrd,  a.  Having  a vnli*e  or  valvee ; com- 
posed of  valveo. 

VaLyELET,  ralTlet,\  ».  A little  valve  ; one  of  the 

Valvule,  val'vole,  / piece*  which  compose  the 
OQter  covering  of  a pericarp. 

VALVUX.A,  val'vn-la, «.  (Latin.)  A little  valve.  In 
Anatomy,  appUed  to  the  val^a  melaekiiy  a mem- 
braaoiia  aetnilonar  valve  which  twpantea  the  right 
auride  from  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Valimla  coa- 
fMoentea,  the  aemilonar  fold*  formed  of  the  viUona 
coat  of  the  inteatimxm,  doodemun,  and  jejonnm. 

Valvular,  val'vn-Ur,  a.  Containing  valve*. 

Valvulika,  val  vn-U'na,  a.  A genu*  of  micro- 
scopic Foraminifera. 

Vambracb,  vam'bra^  a.  ^<mm/-Voa,  Fr.)  In 
plate  armour,  the  {nece  which  served  aa  a protec- 
tion to  the  arm  bdiow  the  elbow. 

Vastp,  vamp,  a.  (^tcvim,  that  encloses,  or  goes  partly 
ronnd,  Welsh.)  The  upper-leather  of  a or 
•hoe,  immediately  above  the  sole ; — r.  a.  to  fnece 
wlim  old  with  a new  vamp ; to  piece  on  old  thing 
with  a new  part ; to  repair. 

Vamper,  vmmp'er,  a One  who  vamps. 

Vampire,  vam'pirc,  a.  (rampyr,  Germ.)  A demon 
which,  in  some  parts  of  ^nnany  and  Hungary, 
was  believed  to  sock  human  bl(^,  and  then  to 
poeseaa  dead  bodies,  such  bodies  being  declared  to 
na\*e  been  dug  up  florid  and  full  of  blood.  In 
Zoology,  a lar^  variety  of  bat,  distinguished  for 
its  alighting  on  animals  and  sacking  their  blood. 
Dr.  Darwb  caught  one  of  these  mnimsls  engaged  in 
sucking  the  blood  from  his  horse's  withers  one  night 
while  travelling  near  Coquirobo.  The  vampire  bat 
has  been  often  considered  fabulous. 

Vamplbt,  vam'plet,  a.  In  ArcbaioI<^,  a piece  of 
ateel  formed  like  a fnnnel,  placed  on  tilting  spears 
just  before  the  band  to  secure  it : it  was  made  to 
be  taken  off  at  pleasnre. 

Vamps,  vamps,  a.  A sort  of  stockings  or  bose  for- 
merly used,  which  came  up  only  to  the  snclca. 

Van,  van,  a.  (the  radical  word  from  which  is  formed 
the  Frmch  onmt,  avamcer ; English  adtumee,  ck/- 
vantage : it  is  from  the  root  of  cenio,  I come,  Lat) 
The  front  of  an  army  ; the  front  line  or  foremost 
divirion  of  a fleet;  (French;  roimaa,  LaL)  any- 
thing spread  wide  by  which  the  vrind  is  raised ; a 
fan;  a wing; 

Hts  sall-broed  iwnw 

He  spreads  for  flifCht,  sad  In  ibe  suixlng  smoke 
Uplined,  spurns  the  ground.— i/thoa. 


a large  covered  waggon  for  the  transport  of  goods. 
In  Mining,  the  cleansing  of  ore  or  tin  stuff  by  means 
of  a shovel ; — s.  a.  to  £so  or  winnow.— Ob^ete  in 
this  sense. 

The  eom,  which  in  wwwisa  Ueth  toweat,  Is  the  beat— 

Bnoon 

Vanadiate,  va-na'de-ate,  a.  (see  Vsoadium.)  A 
compound  of  vanadic  ackl  with  a salifiable  base. 
VanadiaU  of  lead,  a mineral  which  occurs,  though 
rarely,  In  iodistinci  hexagonal  prisms,  generally  in 
globules;  oolonr  varying  from  straw -yellow  to 
reddish-brown ; opaque  and  dull ; stiw^  white ; 
fracture  oouchoidal ; brittle.  Composition — vana- 
diate of  lead,  74.00 ; chloride  of  lead,  25.33  : hy- 
drous oxide  of  iron,  0.67 : sp.  gr.  &99  to  7.^ 
Scratched  by  the  knife. 

Vanadic  Acid,  va-nadlk  as'sid,  a.  A compound 
(ff  vanadium  with  oxygen:  it  ia  of  an  orange 
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cnlonr,  forming  yellow  or  orange- coloured  salts 
with  ftriifiaUe  Uvxea.  Formula  VOA 
Vanadium,  va-na'de-nm,  a.  (from  Vanadht,  a Scan-  I 
dmavisn  deity.)  A mets!  first  discovered  by  Pro-  j 
feasor  Sefrstrom,  in  1830.  It  is  a white  brittle 
metal ; very  difficult  of  redaction ; not  oxidised  by  ■ 
air  or  water;  and  insolnble  in  sulphuric,  muriatk.  r 
and  hydrofluoric  acids,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and 
nitromnriatic  aads,  with  which  it  yields  sointions 
of  a fine  dork-blue  colour.  Symb.  V.  Equir. 
68.578.  I 

Vanooubier,  van-koof^e-nr,  a (omat-eoarear,  Fr.) 

A light-armed  soldier,  sent  before  armies  to  beat  ; 
the  road  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  pre-  • 
cursor.  j 

Vanda,  ran'da,  a A genus  of  plants:  Family,  '{ 
Orchidacew.  ! 

Vandal,  van'dal,  a In  sndent  HUtorr,  a name  | 
which  comprises  various  tribes  of  Teutonic,  and  V 
also  of  Slavonian  origin,  who  lived  in  E.ii4eru  ^ 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  Prom  the  fierce  ehnme- 
ter  of  this  people,  the  word  has  come  in  modern  j 
use  proverbially  to  aigiufy  a barbarian  ; aferodons,  l| 
cruel  penon.  i 

Vandauc,  van-dallk,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  Van-  >i 
dais— hence,  ferociotis;  nide;  barbarouA  {| 

Vandalism,  van'dal-iun,  a Ferucious  cruelty ; 
barbarity. 

Vakdbllu,  van-delV-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Domini 
Vandelli,  an  Italian  physician  and  naturalist.)  A , 
genua  of  plants : Order,  Scropbulariaocie. 

Vandyke,  van-dike',  s.  A handkerchief  fur  the 
neck,  with  indentations  and  points,  as  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  persona  painted  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  1 1 
reign  of  Charles  L ; — p.  a.  to  oroament  by  forming 
indentations.  1 1 

Vane,  vane,  a {vaan,  Dotch.)  A piste  placed  on  [ 
a spindle  at  tho  top  of  a spire,  for  the  purpose  of  | 
showing,  by  its  turning  and  direction,  which  way 
tho  wind  blowA  In  ships,  a piece  of  buniing  is  ^ 
Used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  mathematical  and  ' 
philosophical  instruments,  rants  are  sights  tnade  ‘ 
to  direct  the  eye  steadily  and  accurately  to  a par- 
ticular point 

Vanbllub,  van-ellus,  s.  A genus  of  lards  of  the 
plover  kiiid  : Family,  Charadridie.  I 

Van-pos,  jran-fos',  A A ditch  mi  the  outside  of  the  > 
counterscarp.  | 

Vano,  vang,  a In  Nautical  affairs,  a rope  for  , 
steadying  the  extremity  or  peak  of  a gaff  to  the  I 
ship's  side.  Kani^  is  also  U-ied  to  signify  the  thin  | 
membranous  part  or  web  of  a feather.  I 

Vanoa,  van'ga, «.  A genus  of  perching  birds,  placed  ; 
by  Vigon  among  the  Laniad^  or  Shrikes,  and  by  | 
SwainsoD  among  the  CrowA  , 

Vanouard,  vaii'gdrd,  A (tvm  and  guard.)  The  j 
troops  who  march  in  front  of  an  army  ; the  first  i 
line. 

Vanoubria,  vsn-gwe'ro-a,  *.  (Voa  Vanguer,  its 
name  in  Madagascar.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Ciuchooaoew. 

Vanilla,  van-Ula,  s.  (ro^iVfo,  a dim.  of  vagno,  a 
knife  or  Sinaaor-case,  the  fniit  being  long  and  cyfin- 
drical,  and  like  the  sheath  of  a knife.)  A genus 
of  plants:  Type  of  the  order  Vanillacea*.  The  suc- 
culent fruit  of  a plant  of  the  Orchidaceous  r>rder, 
climbing  over  trees  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Americn, 
after  the  manner  of  ivy.  It  owes  its  fragrance  to 
the  presence  of  bensotc  scid,  cr}‘stals  of  wliich 
form  uQ  the  pod,  if  allowod  to  be  undisturbed : it 


: b an  aromatic,  employed  in  coufectioncry  niid  the 

I pnfpantUun  of  U^uuns  in  tbrouriiig  some  kinds  of 

' chocolate,  &C. 

Vascillacka,  ran-il-la'M-e,  ».  (ronilia^  one  of  the 
irenerm.)  A nataral  order  o(  plants,  belonging  to 
Lindle/s  Gjnandnms  group  of  Kndogeua.  Its 
prind^  characters  are — perianth  articubted  with 
I the  ovary,  aometimes  with  an  external  calycitie 

' cup  : aepads  three  ; petals  three ; one  of  which  is 

unlike  the  others,  and  forms  a lip;  stamen  one, 
consolidated  with  the  style  into  a column ; anther 
terminal  and  opercular;  pollen  granular;  ovary 
I one- celled,  with  a three  parietal  placentie ; the 

plants  are  mostly  climbing,  and  with  large  succu- 
lent flowers, 

Vakish,  vanish,  e.  n.  (ronesoo,  Lat.  eraiioif^,  Fr.) 
To  disappear ; to  pass  from  a visihle  to  an  inviuble 
! j atate  ; to  paas  beyond  the  limit  of  virion ; to  pass 
away ; to  be  annihibted  or  lost. 

I'  All  these  delights  will 

I Vartbhbd,  ranlaht,  part  a.  Having  no  percep* 
tibb  existence. 

' ] Fhoer  brings  the  vaniA'd  piles  to  view, 

j I And  bulldji  Unagioary  Uoim  anew. — 

Vanisiuvo,  vanlab-ing,  yxirt  a.  Disappearing; 
passing  from  the  right  or  poeaeaaioa.  In  Algebni, 
vaniikMff yrocribfls,  the  name  given  to  fractions  in 
cases  where  a supporition  b made  which  destroys 
I both  numerator  and  denominator  at  the  aame  time, 
I and  in  which  the  fractions  assume  the  form  «f  ^ 

VanisiimiwST,  vanlsh-ment,  a.  A vanishing. 

I Vanity,  vanVte,  a.  {vaniU,  Fr.  vamtat,  Lat.) 

Emptiness:  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  derire; 
j uncertainty ; inanity ; fruitless  derire  or  endea> 

II  Tour;  tiit^g  Uboor  that  prodnoes  no  good  ; un- 

I truth; 

i Hsra  wim  show  the  sKMiiy  of  what  Is  reported  In  the 
' story  of  Walsingham. — Davie$. 

|l  empty  pleasure  ; vain  pursuit ; idle  show;  unsuh- 

I I stantlal  enjoyment;  inflation  of  mind  upon  slight 
{'  grounds;  empty  pride,  inspired  by  an  overweening 

conceit  of  one's  peraonal  attainmeote,  deooratioDs, 
&C. ; oatcntaiion  ; arrogance. 

Vaknkt,  van'net,  a.  A French  heraldic  term  for  a 
scallop  shelL 

||  V'ANQUiaii,  vangk'wish,  0.0.  (nsMcre,  Fr.)  Toeon- 
•j  qoer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue  in  battle ; to  defoat 
' in  any  contest ; to  refute  in  argument, 
r Vanquishablb,  vaugk'wiab-a-bl,  a.  That  may 
be  conquered. 

li  VANQUlBlutm,  vangk'wish-ur,  a.  A conqueror;  a 
' j victor. 

jj  Vansihb,  van'sire,  a.  The  amall  camiverooa  quad- 
!(  mped  Mangnsta,  a native  of  bladagascar  and  the 

I Irie  of  France. 

!'  V'aKTauk,  vaiit'aje,  a.  (vatUoffa^  Span,  foom  the 
I ; roo*  of  vemio,  I come,  l^t. ) Gain  ; profit ; supe- 

! i riurity ; state  in  w hich  one  has  better  means  of 

action  or  defence ; opportunity ; couvenienca — 
(ohftuI«*tfl  in  this  sense)  ; 

I He  sMiired,  madam,  it  will  be  done 

{ With  bis  next  vantnfe. — Shakt. 

i — r.  a.  to  pn^fit. — Obsolete  as  a verb. 

I I Net^-dloM  fear  did  never  rwUnyt  oor\e.—Spen»er. 

I VanUiye-ffroundy  superiority  of  place  or  coudition, 

I I which  gives  us  an  advantage  over  another. 

' VAaTHnACH,  vantlinue,  f.  (nvtMt^bras^  Fr.)  Ar* 

I mour  for  the  arm. — Obsolete. 

I ! I’ll  bide  my  Btlver  beard  in  a gold  beaver, 

} \ And  iu  my  mmtbram  pat  this  ^tber’d  lmwB.-~5hah(. 

II  Written  also  tantbrtu. 

I 


Vapid,  vapid,  a.  (ra/nHus^  IjU.)  Having  lost  ita 
life  or  spirit*  deadncaa;  flatneas;  dulneas;  want 
of  sprit ; unanimated. 

Vapidi.t,  vapld-le,  atL  In  a vapid  manner. 
Vapidnkas,  vapld-nea,  s.  The  state  of  being  vapid ; 
deadness ; flatness ; dulneas ; want  of  life  or 
sprit. 

Vaporadiutt,  rapo-ra-bil'e-te,  s.  (see  Vapour.) 
The  quality  of  being  capable  of  conversion  into  i 
vapour. 

Vaporablc,  vap'o-ra-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  vapour  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
Vaposate,  vap'o-rate,  v.  n.  To  evaporate— the 
word  DOW 

Vaporation,  vnp-o-ra'shua,  $.  Evaporation — the  t 
word  now  used. 

VaPOCB,  va'pur,  s.  (vapor,  Lat.  vapenr,  Fr.  ropwe,  | 
Itol.)  Au  inririble  elastic  fluid,  rendered  aeriform  , 
by  heat,  and  ca)iabb  of  being  condensed  nr  bnmglit  ’ 
taick  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state  by  cold ; steam ; | 
a virible  fluid  floating  in  the  .atmosphere,  as  smoke,  . 
mist,  clouds,  dec. : fume,  phyrical  or  mental ; vain  | 
imagination;  unreal  fancy:  in  the  plural,  diseases 
cao^  by  flatulence  or  nervous  debility,  in  which  ^ 
strange  images  float  in  the  brain,  and  appear  as  if 
virible ; — r.  n.  (t«;>oro,  Lat.)  to  pass  off  in  fames  j 
or  steam ; to  be  exhaled ; to  evaporate ; to  bully  • I 
to  boast  or  vaunt  with  a vain  ostentations  diapLiy  | 
of  worth  : to  brag;  i 

And  what  Ureal  In  virtaes  wanHnv,  j 

Supply  with  vapouring  and  vaunting.— //lulAnu.  | 

—V.  a,  to  emit,  cast  off,  or  scatter  in  fumes  or  ! 
steam.  VnjKmr  Itatk,  the  application  of  vapour  to  i 
tbo  body  in  a close  place.  Id  Cbeinlntry,  an  ap-  ^ 
paratus  for  the  heating  of  the  body  by  the  va|>our 
of  water.  ‘ 1 

Vapoured,  va'purd,  a,  hloist ; wet  with  vapours ; ' 
splenetic ; peevish.  1 

Vapoureb,  va'pur-nr,  t.  A bosster;  one  who 
makes  ■ vaunting  display  of  his  own  prowess  or 
worth ; a bragger. 

Vapouripic,  va-pur-ink,  a.  Forming  into  ra-  I 
pour;  converting  into  steam,  or  expelling  in  a 
volatile  form.  I 

Vapourixoly,  va'pnr-ing-le,  ad.  In  a boasting 
manner. . ^ ; 

Vapourish,  va'pur-ish,  o.  Hypochondriac;  sple- 
netic; effected  with  hysterica,  i 

Vapourization,  va-pur-i-u'shun,  s.  The  artificial  i 
fonnstiou  of  vapnor.  I 

Vapourize,  ra'pur-ize,  r.  a.  To  convert  into  va-  *] 
pour;— V.  R.  to  pass  over  in  vapour.  >| 

Vapouroub,  va'par-na,  a.  Full  of  vapours;  windy; 

flatulent.  ' 

Vapoukousnbbs,  Ta'pur-us-nes,  a.  State  of  being 
full  of  vapoora. 

V'apourt,  va'por-e,  a.  Vaponrous;  full  of  ra-  | 
pours ; hypochondriac ; aplenetie  \ peevUh.  j 

Vappa,  vap'pa,  $.  A genua  of  Dipterous  insects:  ■ 

Family,  Notacantha.  jl 

Vapulation,  vap-u-la'shun,  s.  (tvyrufo,  Lat.)  The  ; 

act  of  beating  or  whipping.— Not  in  use.  * , 

Vakakians,  Ta-ra'ne-aiis,\  «.  (ram,  a pimple,  Lat.)  | 
Vabanid^  va-ran'e-de,  / The  brosd-backnl 
Saurians,  a family  of  Liurds,  in  which  the  body  i ; 
is  very  much  elougated,  and  without  a donud  emt,  i ! 
supported  on  strong  legs  and  feet,  with  distinct  | 
but  very  long  and  uneqi^  toes;  tail  slightly  com-  j 
pressed,  and  at  least  twice  longer  than  the  trunk ; 
the  skin  furnished  with  c:u'lo»od  scales,  which  are  | 
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I tuberculous,  projecting,  rounded  upon  tbe  head,  u 
! well  u on  the  buck,  alwa^rs  distributed  in  rings  or 
1 circular  biianbt,  parallel,  and  niund  tbe  tail;  tbe 
tongue  protractile  and  fleabjr,  capable  of  elooga> 

I tion,  and  of  beiog  withdrawn  into  a ibeatb. 

I Vakic,  rare,  «.  (vara,  Span.)  A wand  or  staff  of 
oAHca. 

I Vakbc,  var'ek,  a.  In  Commerce,  tbe  French  name  fur 
I kelp,  or  incinerated  sea-weed ; wrack  ; the  plant 
I Fucus  Te&iculoeua. 

' Vasbca,  va-re'ka,  «.  (altered  from  Walwareka,  the 
I name  of  the  fruit  in  Cejlou.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Order,  Paaiulioraoesr. 

1 Vasego-Rusaus. — See  Varinghiana. 

I Varkgusa. — See  Varinghiana. 

Varkxmka,  ra-ten'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M.  Va- 
I renne  de  Penille.)  A gcnos  (ff  Leguintnuus  plauU : 

I Subonler,  CwaalpinieiB. 

I Vargasia,  var-ga'abe-a,  a.  (suppoaed  to  be  an 
I altemtioo  from  tbe  name  of  one  ^ the  apedea  in 
I St.  Domingo.)  A geuus  of  plants:  Order,  Mal- 
. pighiaoeas. 

j Vari,  Ta're,  s.  Tbe  name  gireo  hjr  Buffon  to  the 
Lemur  Mucaoo  of  Limtams.  It  is  a native  of 
Madagascar. 

Variablk,  va're-adtl,  a.  (French.)  That  may 
vary  or  alter ; changeable ; susoeptible  of  change ; 
liable  to  change ; tkikle;  inconstant.  In  Analysis, 
ttariabU  ^^uon/i/y,  a quantity  concetved  to  be  in  a 
state  of  increase  or  diminution,  or  to  have  different 
values  in  the  name  equation,  thus — the  abeciaaa 
sad  orUinatea  of  a curve  are  variable  quantities,  i 
I because  they  have  different  values  for  every  differ-  ; 
I eiit  pi4nt  in  the  cuiae ; and  in  passing  from  one 
I point  to  anotlMT,  their  values  iitcrease  or  dinnnudi 
I according  to  the  law  of  tbe  cur>c. 

I VARiAUi.£iiBAA,  va'ie-s-bl-ncs,  t a.  SuaceptibiUty 

Variability,  VB-re-a-bilVtc,  ^ of  change;  lia- 
bility to  change ; inconatancy ; dckleiteaa ; un- 
I sUadinesa. 

j Variably,  va're-a-ble,  od.  Chongeahly ; with 
alteration ; in  an  incuiistant  or  fickle  uiaiiner. 
j Variamrkto,  va-re-a-men'to,  s.  (Italian,  varia- 
I tion.)  In  Muidc,  a free  and  varied  manner, 
j Variance,  va'rr-ana,  a.  Diaoord;  diaagreement ; 

I any  alteration  of  change  or  coodilion  ; diaaraaioii. 

Id  Law,  a change  of  condition  affer  a thing  dune ; 

I an  altenitiun  of  aometluiig  fonnerly  laid  in  plea. 

A t rariance,  in  a state  of  (Uffcreiu'c  or  dUagreeuient ; 

I in  a state  of  enmity  or  dlNsenaiou. 

Variant, va're-ant, a.  Different:  diverse. — Rtnpte. 

Variate,  va're-ste,  r. a.  To  alter;  to  make  dif- 
I firreiit ; to  vary. 

Vakiatkd,  va'ro-ay-ted,  a.  Clianged ; altered. — 
i|  Not  used. 

Wbat  was  the  cause  of  their  mulHiiUed  »ariaU*i  eoai- 

ptotmenta  againat  her  t— Dam  Ku^  (10M8). 

Variation,  va-re«a'ahon,  a.  (French;  uariabib, 
Lat)  Alteration  ; a variation  in  the  former  poai- 
i tion,  state,  or  qualities  of  the  same  thing ; differ- 
ence; change  from  one  to  another.  In  Music,  a 
I J difference  in  performing  tbe  same  air  or  melody, 
cither  by  suUdivuuon  ^ its  notes  into  others  of 
, shorter  durutiuii,  or  by  adding  graces ; hut  io  such 
I a maimer  that  llie  original  midody  U not  lost  in  tlie 

: decorations  or  altemtiuns  which  it  b thus  made  to 

I undergo.  In  Analytical  Geometry,  tv.rw/iw*  o/ 

I ewmoture,  the  change  which  takes  place  in  tbe 

1 curvature  in  passing  from  one  \ oint  of  a curve  to 

j another,  the  circle  Wing  the  only  curve  in  which 
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the  cor>*e  b uniform  at  every  point  In  Astronon\y,  > 
pariaiitm  of  lA«  aioos,  the  third  inequality  iu  the  | 
moon's  inotioD,  by  whicli,  when  out  of  tlie  quad-  ‘ 
ratures,  her  true  place  differs  from  her  place  twice  ' 
equated.  In  Grainmar,  change  of  termination  of 
nouns  and  ar^tives,  ornistitoting  what  U called 
number,  gender,  and  case;  deviation,  as  a varia- 
tion of  manuscript  from  the  origioaL  In  Mag-  | 
netbm  and  Navigatioo,  variation  of  the  tompau^ 
the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with 
the  phine  of  the  true  mcridisn.  | 

Variazionb,  va-re-a-fe-o'ce,  s.  (ItaUan.)  In  Mo-  I 
sic,  tbe  same  as  variation, — which  see.  j 

Varicocele,  va-re-ko-ee'k,  s.  (sortc,  a distended 
vrin,  Lat  and  ibe/e,  a tumour,  Gr.)  In  Pathology,  1 
a swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cmd. 
Varicella,  va-re-sella,  a.  (nortz,  a distended 
vein,  Lat)  In  Pathok^,  cbickeo-poz;  a disease 
chaiacterUed  by  an  eruption  of  vcai^  which  j 
somewhat  resemble  tbe  variolous  pustule,  but  do  ^ 
not,  like  that,  terminate  in  soppunitioiL  i 

VARiciroRMfVa-ris'e-fawrnto.  (aeeVaruL)  Shapsd  f 
like  a varix  or  dbtended  vein. 

Vabk'OMPIIAlus,  vn>ro-komTa-liis,  s.  (from  varix.  1 
and  ampiaiot,  tbe  navel,  Gr.)  lu  I'atbology,  a 1 
varicose  turoonr  of  tlie  nareL  I 

Varicose,  var'e-kose,  \ a.  {variootHn,  having  en-  ^ 
Varicous,  var'e-kos,  i Isrg^  i*eins,  lAt)  Pro-  j 
ternaturally  enlarged,  or  permsnoutly  dilated — : 
applied  to  veins  only,  roricoewn  corpvt,  the  i 
ooiitextun  or  network  of  vessels  which  b let  into 
theteatidea.  ; 

Variegate,  va'ro-gate,  t.  a.  (tarieggiare^  Fr.  from 
uarMtf,  Lat)  To  diversify  in  extort  appearance;  | 
to  ma^  with  different  c^on.  | 

Variegation,  va-re-ga'simn,  «.  The  act  of  diver-  j 
sifying ; tbe  state  of  haring  a divendty  of  colours.  ' 
Variety,  va-ri'e-te,  s.  (eor^,  Fr.  varw/ai,  Uit)  ; 
Intermixture  of  different  things,  or  of  things  of  a | 
different  form ; a soccesaion  of  different  Uiings ; 
one  thing  of  maiiy  which  oousthuto  variety ; dif- 
ference ; dtssimilitude ; variation  ; devi^on  ; 
change  from  a former  stale ; many  and  different  | 
kindA  In  Zoology,  tUs  term  b applied  to  in-  ! 
dividuak  of  the  same  species,  wbiclv  from  the 
operations  of  different  causes,  as  age,  elimsle,  food,  ? 
locality,  domestication,  &c.,  presmt  deviatimis  , 
from  tW  speciffe  type  in  size,  fimn,  oolow,  and  ’ 
roUtive  proportion  of  parts  of  the  body,  but  have  | 
the  capacity  of  reverting  to  tbe  original  typical 
form  ill  snoceasive  generations,  on  tbe  cessatiun  of 
tbe  influences  und«  which  the  variety  originated, 
hi  Botany,  tbe  cliaracter  of  a species  consists  hi  Us  i 
capability  of  reproducing  by  s^  a plant  wbidi  b 
more  like  itself  than  anything  else;  the  variety 
differs  from  the  species  in  puints  of  structure  which  i 
are  not  essential  to  the  spedea,  punts  which,  under 
every  drcumstonce  of  growth,  an  proaenL  ; | 

VARiEORM,va'ro-fawnn,a.  Having  different  ffmns  i> 
or  shapes.  i 

Variform  RD,  va're-fawrmd,  a.  Formed  with  dif- 
ferent shapes.  [ 

Varinohians,  va-rin^e-ans,  a Tlie  name  giiwn  i 
by  the  first  Russian  chnmider,  Nestor,  to  the  1 
Norman  adventurers,  who  gave  tlie  name  of  Russ'ia  1 1 
to  an  empire  founded  by  them  from  various  Sla-  ,, 
vooiun  and  Finnish  populations:  they  are  also  j 
called  Vangues  and  Vartgo-Jiuuex.  The  origin  .. 
of  all  these  names  •wins  to  be  involved  in  great  || 
obscurity. 
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Variola,  Ta>  ri'o>lft,  «.  (mrwit?,  Lat.)  In  Patho- 
lo|;v,  small-pox ; a cataneous  disease  introduced 
from  the  East  into  Etiroj»c  alwiut  the  twelfth  crn- 
tnry:  there  are  two  fonnsof  the  disease,  generally 
called  by  medical  men  the  (iuUinct  and  the  cmi- 
I Jtuent—\n  the  tbrmer  the  pustales  are  separate,  in 
I the  latter  they  coalt*»ooj  since  the  general  intro- 
j doction  of  racciuation,  this  once  fearful  scourge 

I has  ceased  to  bo  an  object  of  terror.  In  Zoo\ogy, 

\ a gonns  of  fishra:  Family,  Percidae. 

Vakiolitb,  Ta-ri'o-lite,  a.  (iwnws,  Ijit.)  A por- 
phyritic  rock,  consisting  of  an  imperfectly  crystalized 
aggregate  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

Varioloid,  ra-n'o-loyd,  o.  In  Pathology,  resem- 
bling tbe  small-pox  or  variola. 

Variolols,  va-ri'o-lus,  o.  {rnriola,  the  small-pox, 
lyiL)  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the  chameters 
of  tbe  small-pox.  In  ^wlr^,  applied  to  parts 
beset  with  many  shallow  impressions,  like  those 
produced  by  that  disease. 

Various,  Ta're-na,  a.  (rwritta,  Lat.)  Piffrimt; 
I Mverel;  changeable;  uncertain;  unfixed;  unlike 
each  other;  diverse;  rariegattd;  diverxified. 

; Variously,  va're-us-Ie.  ad.  In  diiiVront  ways; 
i with  change;  with  diversity. 

Varissv,  va-ris',  $.  In  Veterinary  afraira,  an  im- 
I perfection  <mi  the  inside  of  the  bain  in  hurses : it 
is  separate  from  the  curb  but  at  the  same  height, 
and  frequently  injurea  the  sale  of  the  animal  by 
growing  to  an  unsightly  magnittvle. 

Vahius,  va’re-UB,  $.  In  Anatomy,  a name  given  to 
tbe  cuboid  bone  from  ita  irregular  shape. 

V'arix,  va'riks,  a.  piu.  Varices.  (Latin.)  In  Patho- 
logy, the  dilatation  or  swellingof  a vein.  In  Coa- 
chology,  varices  are  the  lungiindinal  tbickvneil 
ele>’stions  occurring,  at  greater  or  less  intervaLs,  on 
the  outer  snrLtces  of  spiral  sliella. 

Vablet,  Tdriet,  a.  (old  French,  now  valet  j Home 
Tooke  considers  this  wool,  a»  well  as  en/rf,  to  have 
the  same  origin  as  hartot^  tbe  aspirate  only  being 
changed  to  v.)  Anciently,  a servant  or  footman. 

*Tls  servlee  of  danger. — Why,  whv,  vmi  were  best  to 

get  one  of  th«  vnHfU  of  tbir  city,  a Mrgi'aiit , Til  sppolut 

you  one,  if  you  please. — Den  Jenson. 

VarUt  is  now  psed  for  a scoundrel  or  raacai. 

Varletbt,  Tdr1vt-rc,  a.  The  rabble;  tbe  crowd. 

Shall  they  hoiat  me  up. 

And  abow  me  to  the  ahoutlng  varietrf/^ 

Of  ceusuring  Home 

Varrisb,  vdr'nish,  s.  (pmw,  Fr.  Port,  and  Dnteh, 
varrttXj  low  Lat.  ^nias.  Germ.)  A viscid  fluid 
which,  when  spread  thin  upon  a solid  surface,  be- 
comes dry,  and  forms  a glosi^  coating  impervious 
to  air  and  moisture ; an  artifleial  covering  to  give 
a fair  appearance  to  any  gloss  or  covering ; — 
V.  a.  (oernisser,  eemer,  Fr)  to  cover  with  var- 
nish for  tbe  purpose  of  producing  a glossy  surface  ; 
to  cover  with  something  which  gives  a fair  exter- 
nal appearance ; to  give  a colour  or  fair  external 
appearance  to  in  words. 

And  bow  the  knoe  to  pomp  that  lores  to  cumuA  guUU— 

D^rm. 

Vamish-trte,  the  English  name  of  the  Japanese 
tree,  Rhus  remicifera. 

Varkibher,  v(fr'ni«h-ur,  a.  One  who  vamv>hes,  or 
one  whoso  occupation  is  to  vainish ; one  who  dis- 
guises aud  palliates ; one  who  gives  a fair  external 
appearance  to  anytiimg. 

Varorla,  va-ro'ne-a,  a.  ( named  in  honour  of  Marcos 
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Jerentua  Yarn),  a leonied  Rum.m,  who  flouHahed 
116  years  before  Christ)  A genns  of  plants: 
Order,  Cordioccc. 

Varvellkd,  vdr'vcid,  o.  In  Heraldry,  another  ! 
name  for  jessed,— which  see. 

Varvelb,  var'vcls,)  a.  (rerre/,  Fr.)  In  Falconry, 

Vervels,  veriveU,/  silver  rings  abont  the  legs  of 
a hawk,  having  the  owner's  name  upon  them. 

VarviciTE,  vsr've-.site,  a.  An  ore  of  maugaucso, 
found  at  Hartshill  in  Warwickshire.  , 

Vary,  va're,  r.  a.  (curio,  Lat.  can'er,  Fr.  varioi\ 
Span.)  To  alter  in  form,  appe.orance,  suhstaiioe, 
or  position ; to  make  diiferoiH  by  a [lortlnl  change ; 
to  change  to  something  else ; to  make  of  diderent 
kintU;  to  diversify;  to  viuiegate;— r.  o.  to  alter 
or  be  altered  in  any  manner ; to  sitlTer  a partial 
change;  to  be  changeable;  to  alter;  todiflfT;  to 
be  different;  to  be  unlike;  to  become  changed  or 
different ; to  deviate ; to  de]Mirt,  as  I'anf  from  tbr 
Uw;  to  disagree;  to  be  ut  variance; — a.  change; 
alteration. — Not  in  use  os  a noun. 

Biich  •mllina  rogues  m these  smooth  every  passion. 
Revenge,  affirm,  ami  turn  their  Jislcyon  looks, 

W ith  every  gale  aud  torp  of  their  masters. — Shnkt. 

Vas,  vas,  a.  (loitin.)  A veaseL  In  .Anatomy^ 
applied  to  arteries,  veins,  ducts,  &c.,  as  vn. 
deferens;  but  more  fre«|uently  used  in  the  plural 
form,  as  in  vasa  ftreriu,  v*ua  vtuorum,  &c. 

VaBCOSt,  vas-ko’sa,  s.  (in  honour  of  Vasco  de 
Gomn,  tbe  celebrated  Portuguese  cu'cnmiia>  igator.) 

A gctios  of  Legaminoua  plants:  Suborder,  Pa- 
pilionocee. 

Vascular,  vasTcu-lnr,  a.  (cawi/iim,  a vessel,  Lat.) 
Composed  of,  or  supplied  with,  a multitude  of 
vessels,  as,  in  Anatomy,  the  vtisculur  system,  a 
vasetdar  membrane.  In  Botany,  the  vtiscvhr 
system  is  that  portion  of  tbe  tissue  of  plants  which 
U destined  for  the  conveyance  of  air.  Vagcidar 
plants  are  those  in  which  the  vascular  system  occurs  ; 
or  forms  a principal  feature:  the  air-v«‘»seU  are 
the  trachete  or  spimls. 

Vascularkb,  vas-ku-la'res,  a.  A name  applied  in 
systematic  Botany  to  tbe  two  principal  classes  of  j 
plants.  Exogens  and  Endogens,  on  account  of  their 
highly  vascul.'ir  tissues,  in  op|>ositi<m  to  the  Aero- 
gens  or  Cryptr^amia,  the  tlsiiues  of  which  are 
principally  cellular,  and  hence  called  Ollnlsres. 

Vabcui.arity,  vas-ko-ldr'e-te,  s.  The  state  of  be-  j 
ing  vascular. 

Vasculikkrous,  vas-ku-lif'er-us,  o.  (vascuhan.  s ; 
vessel,  and /ero,  I bear,  I«at.)  An  epithet  applied  i 
to  plants  which  have  their  seed-vessels  divided  into  i 
cells. 

Vabe,  vase,  *.  (cos,  I.at.)  A vessel,  generally  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  flowers,  &c.,  ami  preservtsl 
for  ornament  mther  than  nse ; a solid  piece  of 
sculpture  or  wood-work  of  the  form  of  the  vases  of 
the  ancients,  which  were  used  for  douu»tic  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  temples.  Among  Guldsmiths 
the  mtdtilc  of  a church  candlestick.  By  sonu 
Botanists,  tbe  calyx  of  a flower. 

Vabbal,  vas'aal,  a.  (t'rench ; raaso/o,  Ital.  vasaln. 
Span.)  A fendatory ; a tenant;  one  who  holiU 
land  of  a superior,  and  vuws  fldelity  and  homage- 
to  him.  A rear  casaal  is  one  who  bolds  of  a lord 
who  is  himself  a vaasal ; a subject ; a dependent ; 
a sen'aiiL  In  common  language,  a bondman  ; a 
political  slave; — r.  a.  to  subject  to  control;  to 
enslave. 

VassALAOE,  vas^'uil-sjc,  a.  The  state  of  a vassal. 
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' or  nenitiulo  and  dependency  on  a snperior  lord ; 

! pulitioal  »cr>'ilude;  dependence;  slavery ; eubjec* 
tion. 

' V'ast,  T«iat,  a.  (tvwhw,  lit.  taste^  Fr.  vtutn^  lUL) 

^ Being;  of  great  extent ; very  spacioua  or  large ; 

huge  in  bulk  and  extent;  very  great  In  numbers; 

; very  gnit  in  force ; mighty ; very  great  in  ina- 

{ portance,  aa  of  vast  couaequence; — $.  an  empty 

waste. 

Thor  shook  hands,  aa  over  a vrut ; and  am  braced,  as 
. from  the  end*  of  opposed  winds. — Shaks. 

I Vastation,  vas-U'sbun,  s.  (mafafio,  from  ratio,  I 
i waste,  LaC)  A laving  waste , waste  ; depopulation, 

I Vastii>itt,  va»*tide>te,  s.  Vaslncas;  immeoaitj. 
—Not  in  Use. 

I perprtnsl  doninca 

j Throui^b  all  the  world’s  v^t3tidi^p.^~-Shakt. 

' Vaatiti;i>e,  vda'te-tude,  a.  Vastiiess;  immense 
I extent. 

I Vartlt,  vdstle,  ad.  Very  greatly ; to  a great  ex- 
tent or  depre. 

1 Vastnkss,  vdst'nea,  a.  Great  extent;  unmensity; 

; an  immeane  hulk  or  extent ; immeoM  ni.aguitude 
or  amount;  immenae  importaiice. 

Vasti'M,  vas'tuto.  t.  In  Law,  a waste  or  commoD 
lying  o|>eD  to  all  tenants  who  have  a right  of  com- 
nioning.  Vat/um  jhrttto’,  or  thnt  part  of  a 
forest  or  wood  where  the  underwood  was  ao  de- 
stroyed that  it  lay  in  a manner  waste. 

VAATirs,  vas'tua,  a.  (Latin.)  Very  Urge.  In  Ana- 
tomy, applied  to  two  mu.»c1ea,  the  ca.«fuj  e-rtrmut 
and  in/emus,  situated  respectively  on  the  outside 
knd  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Varty,  vds’te,  a.  Being  of  great  extent ; very  spa- 
cious.—Little  osed. 

I can  call  up  apiriU  from  the  muty  deep.— 

' V’'at,  vat,  t.  (Dutch;  Jhff  Sax.)  A large  vessel  or 
I cistern  for  holding  liquors  in  an  immature  state ; 

a square  box  or  ristcni  in  which  hid«a  are  Uid 
I steeping  in  tan;  an  oil  measure  in  Uolland;  also 
a wine  measure,  lu  Metallurgy,  a square  hollow 
j place  on  the  back  of  a calcining  furuacCf  in  which 
I tin  ore  U hud  to  dry. 

IVataIKIa,  va-ta'rc-a.  s.  (meaning  not  explained  by 
Aublet.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  pLuits:  Sub- 
order, CaMalpiiiieax 

Vatehia,  va-te're-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  AbrahRin  Vater, 
once  professor  of  medieme  at  Wirteinborg;.)  A 
genus  of  pUnta:  Order,  DiptcrocATpacesc. 

Vatica,  rat'e-ka,  t.  (alter  Valicanus,  the  god  of  th« 
prophets:  the  tree  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the 
people  of  China  in  some  of  their  reli|?oua  cere- 
monies.) A genus  of  plants : Order,  Tllwcea'. 
Vatican,  vat'e-kan,  t.  (ra/rt,  a prophet,  LnL)  Ths 
c*'k’brHted  church  of  St.  I'cter;  and  also  a magni- 
ficent palace  of  tlio  Pope,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  seven  bilU  on  which  K4>ine  U built. 
TAe  eAunr/frt  of  fht  rofterm,  the  anathemas  and 
deniiDciations  of  the  Pope. 

j Vatic  IDE,  vat 'e-side,  t.  (m/ej,  a prophet,  and  oceefo, 
I kill,  Lot.)  The  inu^crer  of  a propheU 
Vaticijiai.,  va-tw'e-nal,  a.  CoDlaiuing  j»rophecy. 
Vaticinate,  va-tis'e-nate,  r.n.  (jcaticiuitr,  Lat.)  To 
proplu'iiy  ; to  practise  predictioo. — Little  use^ 
V'aticination,  va-tis  e-ua'shun,  s.  Prediction; 
prophecy. 

VArANTiiES,  Taw-an'tAls,  a.  (row,  tho  letter  V,  and 
anlhot,  n flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : CMer, 
Craasulacea*. 

V'ArriiKRiA.  va-she're-a,  t.  (in  boiioor  of  Profesaor 
' tolo 


Vaucher  of  Genera.)  A genu  of  Algc : Order, 
Fucacoc. 

Vacdeville,  To'de-vil,  $.  (said  to  he  from  Van- 
devtUe,  a village  in  Normandy.)  In  French 
I'oetry,  a speciea  of  light  song,  fivquently  of  a 
satirical  turn,  ooiisi»liQg  of  sieveral  eouplela,  and  a 
refrain  or  burdm,  introduced  into  theatrical  piecea. 
Short  comic  pieces,  inb  rspersed  with  such  songs, 
are  also  colled  pawitt-UU*. 

[ Vacpois,  vo-da',  «.  ( Waldettttt^  Lat.)  Ths  raha- 
bitanta  of  some  valleys  in  the  Alps,  between  Italy 
and  l^rorence,  who  are  celebrated  fur  having  main- 
tained the  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  piimilive 
Obristianity  for  many  ages  before  the  Belonnatioe. 
—See  Waldenses. 

Vault,  vawlt,  s.  (rofrit,  ItaL  route,  Fr.)  In  Archi- 
tectursi,  ao  arched  roof,  so  contrived,  thid  the  stone*, 
bricks,  or  other  roalcriala  of  which  it  is  coustructed, 
sustaia  and  keep  each  other  in  their  places ; a 
cellar;  a cave  or  cavern ; a repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  Manege,  the  leap  of  a horse  r.  a.  Ui  form 
with  a vault,  or  to  cover  with  a vault  — a.  it. 
{roUear,  Span,  vollart^  ItaL)  to  leap;  to  boond;  { 
to  jump;  to  spring;  to  toiublo,  or  exhibit  feate  of  i 
leaping  and  tumbling. 

Vaultaox,  vawlt'i^  «.  An  arched  eellac.— Net  ' 

used. 

Caret  and  wombj  eautevM  of  Franea^— Stoka  | 

Vaulted,  vawH'ed,  a.  lo  Botany,  applied  to  flowers  , 
which  arc  arched  like  the  roof  of  the  month,  as  the  ) 
aconite  and  other  ringetit  flowers. 

Val'LTEB,  vawlt'ur,  e.  One  who  vanlta ; a leaper  { 
a tnmbler.  j 

Vaultt,  vawl'te,  a.  Arched  ; OMicavc. 

ni  say  that  Is  not  the  lark,  whoea  notes  do  beet 
Thu  vatUty  heavens  so  high  abnva  our  headsi— jfteiw. 

Vaunt,  vawnt,  e.  n.  (canter,  Fr.)  To  boast ; to 
make  a vun  display  of  one’s  worth,  attainmaate, 
decorations,  &c. ; to  talk  with  vain  ostentation ; — 
r.  o.  to  boast  of ; to  make  a vain  display  of; — e.  a 
boast;  a vain  display  of  what  one  has,  or  has 
done ; oetentation ; (fmmf,  before,  Fr.)  the  first 
pari. — Not  used  in  this  sense. 

Our  play 

Leaps  o’er  the  eemus  and  firstlinga,  JhiH 

Vadnt-CJODRIeil— See  Van-courier. 

Vauntkr,  vawnt'nr,  t.  A conceitad  boaster;  a 
braggart. 

Vauntful,  vawnt'fdl,  a.  Boasifol;  vainly  osten- 
tatious. 

Vauntinoly,  vawnt'mg-k,  ad.  Boastfully ; srith 
vain  ostentation. 

Vauntlat,  vawnt'lay,  $.  Among  Sportsman,  a term 
applied  to  hrandswhich  are  set  in  iwadinees,  where 
a ebaee  ia  Kkely  to  pass,  and  are  oast  off  beftee  the 
rest  of  the  kennel  come  np. 

Vaunt-mure,  vawnt'mure,«.  A fiUse  waU ; a work 
mised  in  front  of  the  main  walL 

Vauquelinla,  vuk-line-a,  a.  (in  homnr  ef  M. 
Vouqoelin,  the  celebrated  Freij<A  chenirt.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Boeacejs. 

Val’quelinite,  vo1de-nite,  a.  (in  honoar  of  the 
French  chemist  Vauquelin.)  A mineral  which 
occurs  in  mammillat^  masses,  oc  minute  and 
generally  spotted  crystals ; the  crystals  are  black; 
streak  s^iu  green  or  LmwnUb ; fracture  uneven ; 
fointly  translucent  or  opaque.  Compoeitioci — 

cluvuic  acid,  28.33;  oxide  of  lead,  60.87 ; oxide 
of  copper,  10.80 : sp.  gr.  5.8 ; baulness  = 2.5 
to  8.0. 


VEEKABLE— VEGErATlVENEbS. 


VAVASOUR— VEER. 


Vatasocb,  rar'RA'Oor,  $.  In  Hcmldir^  a name  for 
A nobtomAO  next  in  dignity  to  a banin. 

VaTAABOR,  TAr'AS-Bur,  i.  (from  Vassal.)  A tmn 
■ppliod  in  tbe  anciwit  mrords  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Lotubardr,  and  Aitagon.  to  persons 
holding  fiefii  not  iuim«^inte1j  tinder  the  king,  or 
other  penons  poaseiwing  jvra  rt^nHs,  but  under 
some  ioteTmediAte  lord. — The  woH  is  also  ^ttco 
Fo/rossor. 

VArABBORT,  TAtr^as-etir-e,  s;  Tbe  lands  that  a 
TATBssor  held. — Coirei. 

Vawari>,  va'wawrd,  i.  (ton  and  trtfrd.)  The  fore- 
part.— Obsolete. 

(ttnee  ve  haee  the  vaward  Of  the  deed. 

My  love  shail  hear  th«  muslo  of  my  hotrods.— Oat*. 

Vawmure,  vaw'mnre,  s.  In  ArchsiologT,  sn  out- 
work which  aerree  particnlarlj  aa  a fence  against 
aa  eoemy. 

I Vattodk,  vaVode,  $ A prtnoe  or  gOTcroor  of  a 
province  in  TransTh’anta,  WaUehia,  and  Moldavia, 
— written  aleo  JFoyratfa. 

Veadbr,  ve'ad-«r,  i,  Tbe  thirteenth  naonth  of  the 
Jewish  recieeiasticAl  year. 

Veai.,  reel,  $.  (mom,  Fr.  probably  oootracted  from 
oSie/liM,  a calf,  Let.)  The  flesh  of  a calf  killed  for 
the  table ; a ciUf. — Still  used  in  tbe  latter  senae  in 
Scotland. 

A Seoteb  nnlt  vttlmot  beraa,  or  ^sS  vttb  very  short 

boros,  soares  eicewding  a amth  country  *tat  In  heart.— 
Bajf'a  ColLf^Enf.  H«>r^(lU91). 

Vrck,  vek,  s.  (vtcehio^  old  lUL)  An  old  woman. 
—Obsolete. 

A runiiitcd  vecka  farre  ronne  tn  age. — Chaucer. 

Vkotiok,  vek 'shun,  s.  (eecfw,  from  vtho,  1 carry, 
LaL)  The  act  of  carrying,  or  state  of  being  car- 
ried.—Nut  in  use. 

VectiTaTIuK,  vek-te-ta'shnn,  A Acairj'ing. — Ob- 
aolcte. 

Enervated  lords  are  softly  lolling  In  tlieir  charii»ts  \ a 

spt-cles  of  vectiiation  seldom  used  among  the  ancleuU. — 
At^thrtot  and/hJpr.. 

Vector,  vek'tur,  #.  (Liitin.)  In  Astronomy,  a line 
supposed  to  1m  drawn  from  any  planet  moving 
round  a centre  or  the  focus  of  an  eDipeis,  to  that 
centre  or  focus. 

Vectprk,  vek'lurc,  s.  (eec/wro,  Lat.)  Carriage.— 
Not  in  use. 

Tbe  manafsetare,  and  the  vecturt  or  carriage.- 

Aum. 

Vedantia,  ve-dan'shc-a,  s.  A sect  among  the 
Rttulooa,  whose  theory  of  pbiloeopbv  hr  profi*«»edly 
founded  on  the  retains  contained  in  the  Vedas. 
Its  fundamental  tenets  appear  to  he,  that  matter 
has  no  existence  mdependent  of  mental  perception, 
and  the  maxims  of  Quietism. 

Vei>as,  ve'das,  t.  (cid,  to  know.  Sansc.)  The  col- 
Icetivt  body  of  the  sarrod  writings  of  tbe  Hindoos. 
The  four  principal  books  are  the  Kegveda  (from 
n'cA,  to  lend),  intended  to  be  read  on  occaalons 
wlren  prayers  and  hymns  are  prescribed  by  the  law 
to  tbe  elemental  deities : the  Yajosb  (yoj,  to  saeri- 
6oe)  relates  chiefly  to  oblations  and  ssrrifleet;  the 
Samaveda  contains  tbe  sacred  psalmody;  and  the 
Atharraveda  contains  hymns  and  incantations  in- 
tended to  aid  to  the  destruetioQ  aod  perdition  of 
enemies. 

Vedette,  ve-deF,  s.  (French  ; from  Hdlfee,  to  see, 
Lit.)  A sentinel  on  horseback ; or  a horseman 
stationed  on  the  out-post  of  sn  army,  to  watch 
the  enemy,  and  giv^  notice  of  danger. 

Veer,  veer,  r. ».  (psrer,  Fr.  riereii,  Dutch,)  To 


turn ; to  change  direction e.  a,  to  turn  or  direct  i 
to  a diflVrent  course.  To  rtrr  oi/f,  to  suffer  to 
tun,  or  to  let  ont  to  a greater  length. 

EnUrgn  and  vter  out  all  sail. — Ikn  Jonaon. 

To  vter  uccuy,  to  let  out  and  slacken.  To  veer 
und  haul,  to  puU  light  and  slacken  alternately. 
Veerable,  vecr'a-bl,  a.  Changeable.— Not  in  use. 
Veering,  veering,  s.  Aet  of  Itmiiog  or  of  changing 
(hrectioo. 

Tbe  tures  and  ewrta^s  of  tbe  poople.— AdettMw. 
Vegetamility,  vej-e-ta-bir«-t4*,  $.  Vegetable  na- 
ture; the  quality  of  growth  without  sensation. 
VEOKTAni.r,  vej'e-ta-bl,  $.  (Frmch;  from  renter, 
to  grow,  and  ce«;eo,  I grow,  Ijit.)  A phnt  or 
organised  body  deprived  of  Bcn.<ation  or  power  of 
ino»’ing  from  place  to  place,  and  fed  by  means  of 
external  roots,  and  through  pores  or  vesw'ls  in  its 
outward  surface.  Vej^laWca  derive  nourishment 
solely  from  !norg.inic  matter,  or  from  organic  mat- 
ter when  reduced  to  its  elementarj-  constituents  by 
decomposition.  In  a limited  sense,  the  term  vf^~ 
UiUe  ia  applied  to  sneb  planU  as  arc  used  for 
culinuiy  purp<>sea,  and  cultivated  in  gardens,  or  in 
6elds  for  feeing  sheep  and  cattle,  such  as  cab- 
hagett,  tunups,  potatoes,  peas,  &e.  Vegttnhlc-itory^ 
a name  given  to  the  seed  of  the  plants  I’bytoclephaa 
marrocarpa  and  niicrocarpa,  Sonth  Americ.in  trees, 
which  have  an  external  character  somcwluit  be- 
tween a palm  and  a cycas;  tbe  seeds  are  naed  in 
making  ^ttons,  heads  to  walking-sticks,  trinkets, 
&C.  Vegeiahit-marTov^  tbe  name  given  in  Eng-  • 
land  to  tbe  gourd  Cucurbita  ovifera,  of  whicli  there 
are  several  varieties.  It  b also  called  Um 
bearing  gourd,  i^egetahio  mrtJk  or  toil,  soil  in 
which  vegetable  matter  b in  much  larger  propor-  | 
tion  than  tbe  primitive  earthl  In  Horticulture.  | 
vegetable  earth  b called  mould;  and  in  Agriculture,  ] 
the  term  b applied  to  the  surface  soil  of  hollows,  ) 
wliich  contain  alluvial  soil  beneath,  and  vegetable 
matter,  generally  of  a block  oolour ; — a,  per-  i 
taining  to  plants;  having  tbe  natnre  of  plants;  i 
consisting  of  plants.  Tbe  vegetable  kingdom  b [ 
composed  of  the  following  grand  divisions : Kxo- 
gena,  Gyinnosporma,  Endogena,  Khixunths,  and  : 
Acrogena.  I 

Veobtal,  vej'e-tal,  a.  Haring  power  to  cause 
growth — (olwolcte);  £ 

The  Dceetaary  eooeomitaats  of  the  vegetal  faeulty  aro  ’ 
life,  and  lu  prlvatiou  death.— Airttm  AaaC  q/JU#!. 

— a.  a v^^etable. — Obsolete. 

Yoor  minerals,  vegetaU,  and  aalnals/— Am  Jonttm. 
VeoeTATB,  rej'e-tste,  r.  n.  (^vegtio,  Lat.  regeter, 
Fr.)  To  grow,  as  a plant ; to  grow  without  sen- 
sation ; to  sprout ; to  germinate. 

Veoktatios,  vej-e-ta'^un,  t.  The  process  of 
growth,  as  plants,  by  means  of  nouribhment  im- 
bibed from  water  and  air,  and  received  through  ; 
roots  and  leaves;  vegetables  and  plants  in  gener^. 
I»v«  warbles  through  Iho  vocal  groves, 

And  vtfftiatiam  paints  the  plains.- rAosuoa. 

Vegetation  of  tallt,  so  called,  consists  in  certain 
oystalino  concretions  fbrmed  by  ^dts  aAcr  solution  ’ 
in  water,  when  subjected  to  evaporation. 
Vegetative,  vej'e-tay-tiv,  a.  Growing,  orh.ivlng 
the  power  of  growing,  as  plants;  having  the  power 
to  produce  growth  in  plants,  as  the  regetaHte  pro- 
perties of  soil.  I 

Vegbtativeness,  vej  c-tay-tiv-nes,  t.  Tbe  quality 
of  prodneing  growth.  . [ 
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VEGETE— VEINING. 


Vegktk,  TejVt«,  a.  Vigorous;  active;  Uveljr. — 
8eliiotn  os^ 

I had  lived  a healtbAil  and  vefftU  age,  till  hU  tost 

I ■ickiie&s^/f^.  Tdj/tor. 

Vkcetive.,  vej'e-tir,  a,  Let.)  Vegetable; 

Laving  the  nature  of  plants ; capable  of  growth  ; 
growing ; 

Uaa  — 

First  vefetiv*,  then  feels,  and  reasons  lost— IVpdm. 
—s.  a vegetable.— Not  used. 

I Thence  v<g«<ivM  receive  their  fragrant  birth/— 

I SanJg$. 

1 Veoeto-akimal,  Tej'e-to-sn'e-mtl,  a.  Partaking 
j of  the  nature  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 

Veoktous,  Tej'e-t«iS,  a.  Vigorous;  lively, — Not 
j used. 

|!  If  aho  be  fair,  yoonsr,  and  vfgtUmty  do  sweetmeats 
j ever  drew  more  flies.— Jorum. 

1 Vehemence,  vc'be-meiis,  ) ♦.  (trAemms,  from 
! Vkiiemkncy,  ve'he-mpti-se,  / c^»,  to  carry  or 

j drive,  Lat,  r«Aeme«<*e,  Fr.)  Violeucc  j great  force; 
ardour;  ment>il  fer>'our. 

V’ehemest,  ve'br-mc'nt,  a,  (French.)  \HoIent:  act- 
ing with  great  force  ; furious;  very  foaible;  very 
anient ; very  eager  or  uigent ; very  fervent 
Veiikmkntlt,  ve^c-ment-le,  ud  With  great  force 
end  violence ; urgently ; forcibly ; with  seal  and 
patboe. 

The  Christian  reli^nn  tnculrates  kindness  more  twAs- 
mmf/y,  snd  forhidi*  malice  and  hatred  more  strictly,  than 
any  religion  did  befirre.— 

j Vkhiclb,  velie-kl,  s.  (reAiWe,  Fr.  reAtoo/um,  I/tt.) 
'I'hat  on  which  anything  may  be  carried : any 
kind  of  carriage  moving  on  land,  either  on  wheels 
or  runners;  that  which  is  used  as  an  instrument 
of  conveyance,  on,  letters  ore  the  vthicUj  of  com- 
munication. 

' Vehicled,  velie-kld,  a.  Conveyed  in  a vehicle. 
Vehicular,  ve-hik'u-lor,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
vehicle. 

Vehmic,  vemlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Vebm  or 
secret  criminal  courts  of  justice,  eetobUshed  in  Ger- 
many during  the  middle  ages. 

Vml,  vale,  s.  (re/vm,  Lat.)  A cover  to  conceal  the 
fjco ; a curtain ; a cover ; a disguise ; 

I will  pluck  the  borrowed  oetT  of  modesty 
From  the  sonieeniing  Mrs.  Page.— .JMoAs. 

— a.  to  cover  with  a veil ; to  conceal ; to  invest 
or  cover ; to  bide. 

As  half  to  show,  half  veil  the  deep  intent— 7V^. 
Vein,  vane,  s.  (tw»e,  Fr.  two,  Lat)  A vessel  or 
canal  in  animal  bodies  which  receives  the  blood 
from  the  extreme  capillary  arteries,  and  coD\*eyt>  it 
to  the  heart.  In  plants,  a tube,  or  on  oisembUge 
of  tul«s,  through  which  the  sap  Is  transmitted 
through  the  leaves : veins  also  exist  in  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  flowers.  In  Geology,  a fissure  or 
I crack  in  a rock  which  has  become  filled  with 
I minersl  or  meUliic  substances  ; a streak  ; a wave 

I of  a different  colour  appearing  in  wood,  marble, 

I and  other  stones. 

Veined,  vsyni,  a.  Having  veins;  fall  of  veins; 
variegated.  In  HotanT,  having  veaoeU  of  circula- 
tion distrihuted  through,  os  lertves. 

V^EiMXO,  vayn'iiig,  a.  Forming  veins; — t.  a kind 
of  needle-work,  in  which  the  veins  of  a piece  of 
inudin  are  wrought  to  s pattern ; tendency  or 
turn  of  mind ; a particular  cast  of  genius ; cur- 
rent; hninour,  particular  temper;  strain,  as,  I 
am  not  in  my  usual  vein.  In  Weaving,  a stripe  in 
the  cloth,  fonnod  hr  a vacancy  in  the  warp. 
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V£L£A— VELUKE. 

Vblaa,  ve-Ie'a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Seb.  Eug.  VeU.) 

A genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants  t Suborder, 
Campylospennc. 

Veleitt,  ve-le'e-le,  s.  (reZ/etf/,  Fr.)  A term  used 
by  schoolmen  to  express  the  lowest  degree  of  desire.  ; 
Velella,  ve-lcHo,  s.  (re/es,  a soldier,  Lat.)  A | 
genus  of  radiated  animals  of  the  order  Cirrhigroda  ; 
^ De  Blainville.  I 

Velezia,  vel-e'zbe-o,  s.  (in  honour  of  Fronds  Velez, 
a Spaniard,  who  wrote  a small  work  on  Cobebs.)  i 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Coryophyllaces.  | 

Velia,  ve1e-a,  s.  (ve/um,  a sail,  Lst.)  A genus  of 
Hemipterous  insects:  Ftiinily,  Coiniddie. 
VELlPEBOUa,  ve-Iif'er*ua,  a.  (re/um,  a sail,  tnAfsro, 

1 bear,  Lat,)  Rearing  or  carrying  soils. 

Fe^iy«r0M  chariots.— JTwtjra.  | 

Vblitation,  vd-e-ta'shun.  s.  (eeftiudo.  Lot)  A >! 

dispute  or  skinnith;  a slight  contest. — Obsolete,  r 
Vblivolent,  ve-Uv'o-leot,  a.  (tWurn,  a soil,  and  ' 
ro/o,  1 fly,  Lat.)  Posdng  under  full  sail.  I 

Vella,  veHa,  «.  (said  by  l^n  to  be  Latinised  from  { 
rtUar,  tbe  Celtic  name  of  the  crees : the  Celtic  ' 
word  is  bioiaire^  not  relAzr.)  A genus  of  Crud- 
ferous  plants : Suborder,  Ortbof^owss. 

VsLLEtA,  vel-le'ya,  «.  (in  honour  uf  Major  VeUey, 
who  paid  much  attention  to  tlie  marine  alga. ) A 
genus  of  plants:  Order,  Goodeniaoec. 

Vellicat^  velle-kate,  v.  a,  (rel&».  from  ndZo,  I 
pull,  Lot.)  To  twitch;  to  otimnUte,  as  applied 
to  the  muscles  and  fibres  of  eniinels ; to  cause  to  , 
twitch  oonvttluvely. 

Vellication,  veM^ko'shnn,  s.  The  act  of  twitch-  ‘ 
ing,  or  of  causing  to  twitch;  a twitcliing  or  oon-  i 
vuldoQ  of  a muscular  fibre. 

Vellicativb,  velle-kay-tir,  a.  Having  the  power  I 
of  velUcating,  plucking,  or  twitching.  ] 

Vr.LLrif,  A'enum,  s.  fre/in,  Fr.)  The  finer  kind  of 
parchment,  rendered  white  and  dear  for  writing 
upon.  Velltim  post,  a particular  kmd  of  superior 
thick  post  writing  papr. 

Velocb,  vero-se,  a.  (Italian.)  In  ilusic,  quick. 
Velocipede,  ve-los'o  pede,  «.  (relax,  swift,  and 
pes,  foot,  Lat.)  A sort  of  machine  with  two 
wheels,  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  connected 
by  a ^am,  on  which  a person  aits  astride,  and 
propels  the  vehicle  by  striinng  the  tips  of  his  shoes 
on  the  ground ; a name  given  to  any  boat  or  car 
remarkable  for  tbe  velodty  with  whi^  it  is  pro- 
pelled. 

Velocitt,  ve-Ios'e-te,  t.  (veJotUe,  Fr.  reJa$iUu,  from 
ro/o,  I fly,  Lat)  Swiftness:  celerity;  rapidity, 
la  Natural  Philooopby,  that  ofiection  of  motion  by 
which  a body  moven  over  a given  space  iu  a given 
time.  Vdocity  is  absolute  or  relive— ^tAsofu/e, 
when  it  mores  over  a certain  space  in  a certain 
given  time;  and  relative,  when  it  has  reaped  to 
another  moving  body. 

Velotes,  vel-o'tes,  s.  (refo,  I conceal,  I^t)  A 
genus  of  Molluaco,  the  shells  of  which  ore  nearly 
orbicular ; depressed ; convex  above ; fiat  beneath ; 
spire  nearly  obsolete ; inner  lip  toothed,  and  as 
large  as  the  aperture,  which  is  semicircular. 
Velthkimia,  vel-tAi'me-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  F.  A.  j 
do  V’elthcim,  a Gennan  botanical  amateur.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Liliacco!. 

Velurk,  ve-luro',  t.  Velvet — ObiK»lete. 

Hi»  horae  wUh  one  girih,  six  times  plMed,  and  a wn. 
man’s  crupper  of  wiar«.  pieced  with  |wckthre«d. — Shaka. 
Vellet  and  ttUutc  are  also  used  by  old  writers  foi 
velvet. 
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VKLUTINA— VENEERIKG. 


VENEFICE—VENEBY. 


VsLiTTnTA,  rei-Q  tiQa,  $.  A gemu  of  MoUutea; 

I tli«  dhtiU  with  two  ipinU  whorU  rained,  »u  as  to 

I I resenihla  ■ LymuU;  no  piliar  ; epidcruua  thiu 
ami  humr* 

V’fcLVtT,  vd'vet,  $.  (re//uiOt  Itai.  neV/ado,  Span, 
re/vurs,  Fr.  from  reUtu,  hair,  nap,  l.at.)  A rich 
silk  stuff  covered  on  tb«  one  with  a close  short 
pile  or  far.  The  name  is  also  given  to  siuiilor 
stu0B  made  of  cotton,  called  eo/toR‘t>e/tfei;^a. 
made  of  velvet;  soft;  delicate,  like  velvet. 

Through  the  leavu.— 

VeUet-4ffmaruid,  a plant  of  the  genua  Codariam  ; 
— r.  o.  to  paint  velvet. 

VELVKTKO,verTet<od,)  a.  Made  of  velvet,  or  like 
[ VBLVKTr,  vei'vet-e,  / velvet;  soft;  smooth; 

delicate. 

i Vklvktebw,  vel-vet-een',  s.  A kind  of  cotton  stuff 
mads  in  imitation  of  velvet:  a kind  of  moleskin. 

Velvetwo,  vel'vet-ing,  a.  The  6ne  shag  of  velvet. 

V'enal,  ve'nal,  a.  (rena,  a vein,  Lat.)  Pertaining 
to  a vein  or  veins ; contained  lu  the  veins : (re- 
ao/ir,  from  rewire,  to  be  sold,  Lat)  mercenary: 
prostitute  ; that  may  be  bought  or  sold  for  nionev, 
or  other  considerations;  that  may  be  sold  ; set  to 
sale ; purchased,  as  s eeaof  seat  in  parliament 

Venalitt,  ve-nalVta,  a.  (remiii/e,  Fr)  Mi'rce* 
narinesa ; the  state  of  being  influenced  by  money ; 
prostitution  of  taleota,  offices,  or  services,  for  re> 
ward  or  money. 

Venary,  ve'na<re,  a.  (aeaor,  1 host,  Lat)  Relat- 
ing to  hunting. 

Ve.vatic,  ve-natlk,  \ a.  (t'tmatiau.  Let)  ' 

Vknatical,  ve>nat'ik-al,  / Used  in  bunting. 

Vehatiow,  ve-na'shun,  a.  (rewa/jo,  Lat)  The  art  i 
or  practice  of  banting;  the  state  of  being  hunted.  i 
In  Botany  (Mao,  a van.  Lit),  the  mnnner  in  j 
i which  the  veins  of  loives  are  arranged. 

I Vkkd,  vend,  e.  a.  (reudo,  Lat.  tendre,  Fr.  re/«iere, 

I lul.  rem^r.  Span.)  To  sell;  to  offer  fur  sale. 

! Vend  is  applicable  only  to  wares,  merchandise,  and 
j other  sro^  oommoditiea,  not  to  lands  or  teno- 
I menu. 

; Vendee,  veo  de',  a.  The  person  to  whom  a thing 
ia  sold. 

VE.NDRR,  ven'dnr,  a.  The  person  by  whom  a thing 
is  sold,  whether  as  his  own  or  as  an  agent  for  an- 
other. 

Vendibility,  ven-de-bilVte,  ) a.  The  sUU  of 

Vendiblenebs,  ven'de-bl'Oes,)  being  vendible 
or  ■aleaUa. 

Vendible,  ven'de-bl,  a.  Saleable;  that  can  be 
sold; — a.  something  to  be  oflfered  for  sale  or  sold. 

VsNDiBLT,  ven'de-ble,  ad.  In  a saleable  manner. 

Venuitiok,  ven-diah'un,  a.  The  act  of  selling; 
Mle. 

V'e.\dititioh,  ven-de-ttah'uD,  a.  {ttndUatio^  Lat.) 
i A boastful  display. 

i Tbe  vmditituM  of  oar  own  worth,  or  parts,  or  merits, 

argues  a mlacrabie  indigeoce  In  them  all.— iiy.  BeU. 
j Vendoe.-— See  Vender. 

Vendue,  ven'du,  a.  An  auction.  Vtndtte-meuter, 
an  anctioneer. 

I Veneer,  ve-neer',  r.  o.  {fttrmereny  Germ.)  To 
' inlay ; to  glue  thin  slices  of  one  kind  of  wood  on 
j another  of  common  wood,  aa  in  cabinet-work;  to 
* aaaume  an  artificial,  hv{>ocriiicai  appearance; 

UU  countenaoce  veneertj  with  an  artiflrial  amile.— 
CharU*  Marehail  m TWimim. 
— a.  the  thin  sawn  wood  used  in  veneering. 

VtXEEHiMO,  vs-ne'ring,  a.  Tbe  act  of  inlaying,  of 


whkb  there  are  two  kinds— one  which  is  tbe  mo^t 
ooniinon,  coiniiata  in  making  compartments  of . 
different  woods,  or  overlaying  the  whole  aiirfave  i 
with  wood  of  a line  grain,  and  capable  of  high 
polLsh,  as  mahogany,  nnewooil,  &r. ; the  other 
coosiata  in  making  repreaentatioiis  of  flowers,  birds, 
beasts,  6tc.,  wliich  is  more  properly  called  mar- 
yiK/ry. 

Venefice,  veo'e-fla,  a.  (retu^ciam^  Lat.)  The 
practice  of  poi»oiiing.~Nut  used. 

Vesepicial,  ven-e-hsh'al,  a.  Acting  by  poison ; 
Veneficioi's,  veu-e-iish'us,  k bewitcUiug.  | 

The  magieal  virtues  of  mialeto,  and  ooneeived  cfleacy 
unto  vrrfjieuii  intrntiona.  seeiDctb  a pagan  rrlte,  dartved  : 
from  the  ancient  Druids. — Broteng  I'uijaf  trrur$,  \ 

Veneficioualy,  ven-e-liah'us-Ie,  ad.  By  poison 
or  witchetai).  j 

Venbmous.— See  Venomous.  | 

Venenate,  ven'e-nate,  c.  a.  (reneno,  Lat.)  To 
pmaon;  to  infect  with  pmaon. 

I To  pemennU  the  eatirc  mass  of  the  blood. — Barvfif. 
Vknkmation,  ven-e-na  shun,  a.  Poison;  venom.  ' 

V’^knene,  veu'ene,  ^ a.  (cmeneux,  Fr.)  Poi-  I 
Vkkenobe,  ven'e-noec,^  eonoos;  venomous.  | 

Venekahilitv,  ven-er-a-bil'e-te,  s.  State  or  qna-  ' 
lity  of  being  venerable. — Not  naed.  | 

Aecnrding  to  tbe  excellency  and  swwro&ffity  of  their  . 
prototypes. — Mort.  j 

Venerable,  ven'er*a-b1,  a.  (French;  rewemUfu,  j 
Lat.)  Worthy  of  veneration,  honour,  or  raver-  ' 
ence;  rendered  sacred  by  rchgioos  assucintiona  | 

VENKRABI.RNRS9.  ven'er-a-bl-nes,  s.  The  state  or  i 
quality  of  being  venerable.  ^ 

VENER.tBLT,  ven'er-a-ble,  odL  In  a manner  to  ex-  ; 
cite  reverence. 

Venerate,  ven'er-ate,  r.  a.  (renerer,  Fr.  reneror 
Lat.)  To  regard  with  resp^  and  reverence;  to  i 
reverence;  to  revere. 

Veneration,  ren-er-a'shnn,  a. (French;  reneroth, 
LaL)  The  highest  degree  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion: respect  retained  with  some  degree  of  awe; 
a feeling  excited  by  a sense  of  the  dignity,  worth,  ’ 
or  wisdom  of  another,  or  by  tbe  sacredness  of  bis 
oflicwl  atution. 

Venerator,  ren'er-ay-tur,  a.  One  who  venerates 
and  reverences. 

Venereal,  ve-ne're-al,  a.  (mierau,  ftom  Ventte, 
the  goddess  of  love.)  Pertaining  to  love;  connected 
with  sexual  intercourse;  aphrodUixic;  consisting 
of  or  pertaiiiitig  to  copper,  which,  by  the  old  che- 
mists, was  cwll^  renaa.  i 

Venerean,  ve-nc're-an,  a.  VenereaL  1 

Venericakdia,  ven-«r-e-kdr'de-a,  a.  A genns  of 
Mollusca,  which  differs  from  tbe  cardita  in  the  hinge  | 
being  shorter  and  more  transverse.  i 

V£NEitiN.E,  ven-er-i'nc,  a.  (reima,  one  of  tbe  genera.) 

A snbfamily  of  the  solid  and  close  bivalve-shelled  I 
MoIIusca,  in  which  the  shell  is  thick,  strong,  and  | 
ventricosQ,  and  the  bosses  prominent : Familv, 
Tellinids. 

Venehioc,  ^ 

V ENKROU8,  veil  er-na,  ) ' 

Venbkupib,  ven-er  u-pes,  a.  (roraa,  renerw,  and 
rnpea,  a rock,  Lat)  A genus  of  perforating  Mol-  1 
lusca,  the  shell  of  which  is  tmns%'er»e ; the  anterior  I 
side  very  short ; the  posterior  {.'aping ; cardinal  j 
teeth  I or  |,  small  and  nearlv  parallel ; ligament  : 
external:  Family,  Saxicavidc.  j 

Venery,  vener-e,  s.  (from  reawa,  pfneria,  Lat'  ^ 

Sexual  intercourse;  (renerie,  Fr.  from  oewor,  1 |i 

lois  ;j 
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VK.NESECTION— VENOUS, 


VENT— VENTBIOAI. 


liuutf  Ldt.)  tl)«  act  or  exerciae  of  bunting}  tbe 
sports  of  the  chase. 

VLKEsr.CTinx,  ven-c-sek'aban,  a.  (remi,  a vein,  and 
0ectio^  a cutting,  LaU)  The  act  or  operation  of 
opening  a vein ; blood-letting:  phlebotomv. 

Vknktian,  ven*Ub'an,  a.  lielonging  to  or  produced 
in  Venire; — s,  a native  of  Venice, 

Vkney,  veo'ay,  $.  Fr.)  In  Fencing,  a bout ; 

a thrust ; a bit. 

I Three  tffwyt  for  a dish  of  steved  prunes.— 5HteAs. 

I VinroB,  venj,  r.o.  To  avenge, — which  see. 
j You  are  above 

I Yon  Joatteea,  tliai  there  our  nether  erimea 

I speodiljr  vtng4. — Shakt. 

VexgbablE,  venj'a-bl,  a.  Revengeful — Not  used. 

I A MirilUnt  dart  h«  threw, 

I Headed  with  ire,  and  ikapite.— 5^waser. 

Ybhgbanoe,  veiy'ans,  s.  (French,  from  vetufer,  to 
\[  revenge.)  The  inHicliuo  of  pain  on  another  in 
return  for  an  injury  or  oflVnce,  H'ifA  a tenyeoHCf, 

' in  familiar  langtiage,  with  great  violence  ur  vehe- 
mence. ff'An/  a cfngtance  was  used  emphatically 
‘ ! for  ickfit. 

It  But  icAat  a makes  thee  flyt—fTiMfi&r'u. 

(iVENOKPrL,  venj'ful,  a.  Vindictive;  retributive; 
j revengeful 

' V'ENGEFtXLr,  venj‘f«I-le,  ad.  Vindictively. 

Venorment,  Teuj'ment,  s.  Aveugement;  venal 
retribution. 

Vengee,  veiy'ur,  s.  Ad  avwigcr. — Obsolete. 

11  Is  bleeding  heart  Is  In  the  vciiper'a  hand, 

Who  straight  him  rent  in  thousand  pieces  small.—  i 

Sp<n*fr. 

Vemtable,  ve'ne-a-bl,  a.  Venial;  pardonable. — 
Not  in  use. 

Venial,  ve'ne-al,  a.  (Spanish ; renuile,  Ital.  pcnief, 
Fr.  from  ren«»,  pnnion,  Lat.)  That  may  be  for- 
given; panlrmubie;  iu  familiar  buiguage,  excusa- 
ble ; allowed. 

[ Permitting  him  the  while 

Vmial  discourse  unWam'd.— J/Wtow. 

Vfnial  iioy  in  Theology,  a sin,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrrh,  which  weakens,  but  does 
not  destroy,  sanctifying  gntu‘,  and  which  it  is 
deemed  commendable,  but  not  necessary,  to  con- 
fess. 

Venialness,  ve'ne-aUnes,  s.  Slate  of  being  excu- 
sable or  pardonable. 

Vkmkk  Faci.vs,  ve-ne're  fashV-us,  $.  In  Ijiw,  a 
judicial  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  cause  a jury 
to  come  or  ap;>ear  in  the  neighbourhood  where  a 
cause  U brought  to  issue,  to  try  the  same. 

Venison,  venVsn,  s.  (re««iio>»,  Fr.  fnmi  vfruitto, 
a hunting,  Lxt.}  Tlie  Hesh  of  beasts  of  game,  or 
of  such  wild  animals  as  are  taken  in  the  chase; 
particuUrly,  the  Hc*h  of  deer. 

V'enuM,  veu'mn,  s.  (lem'o,  Fr.  craeno,  Ital  renewura, 
LaU)  Poison;  matter  fatal  and  injuri<ius  to  life. 

VesoJIED,  ven'umd,  o.  Infected  with  poison. 

The  marhlo  «e>»oni'(/  seat, 

Bmear'd  with  gutus  of  glutinous  h«at.— 

VENOMora,  ven'mn-na,  a.  Poisonous;  noxious  to 
animal  Ulu;  misciuevuus;  uialiuous;  malignant; 
apitefuL 

VENoMurftLT,  ven'uin-us-le,  nd.  Poisonously ; ma- 
lignantly ; spitefully. 

V'enoMOI'sness,  ven'um-ns-nes,  i.  PoisononsneM ; 
noxiouauess  toiiuimai  life;  malignity;  spitcfulue^ia. 

Venous,  ve'nus,  a.  (I'ena,  a vein,  LaU)  Pertaiaiug 
:->i4 


to  a vein  or  veins ; contained  in  veins,  as  vefsows  I 
bkod.  In  Botany,  veined;  a renous  leaf  kas  | 
vessels  branching  or  variously  divided  over  ita  inr- 
face. 

Vent,  vent,  s^  (MiUe,  FV.)  A lonall  apertara;  a 
bole  or  paswige  for  air  or  other  6uid  toeaeape; 
the  opening  in  a cannon  or  other  piece  of  artillery, 
by  which  tire  is  communicatied  to  the  charge ; pas- 
sage from  secrecy  to  notice ; publication ; tbe  act 
of  opening ; emission ; escape  from  oonfinement ; 
discharge;  utterance;  means  of  diadiirge;  sale;  j 
opportunity  to  sell;  demand;  (rento,  8paa.)  an  j 
inn;  a baiting-place — (obsolete  iu  this aenee.)  To  i 
give  rmt  to,  to  suffer  to  escape ; to  let  out a.  ' 
to  let  out  St  a small  aperture ; to  let  eot ; to  sutler  ' 
to  escape  from  confinement;  to  utter;  to  pour 
forth ; to  report  { to  publish ; to  Sell ; to  let  go— 
(not  used  iu  tbe  last  three  sensea) a. «.  to  anuffl 
—Obsolete. 

Bee^t  how  yon  btillocke  bears? 

BtM>  bow  be  vfnUiA  in  the  wind. — Spemeer. 

Vbntagb,  vont'aje,  s.  A small  bole.— Not  in  naa.  . 

Oovem  thMM  with  your  fingers  and  tbualb;  I 

give  it  (the  pipej  breath  with  your  mouth.— hAoiki.  | 

Ventail,  vsQ-tale',  s.  (French,  a felding-door.)  . 
'1  bat  part  of  a bdmet  made  to  be  lifted  Op ; tbe  1 1 
part  intauded  to  breathe  through. 

V&NTAMA,  > ven-tan'a,  a.  (Spaubh,  ventana.)  A ^ 
Ventanna,/  window. — Not  used.  ' 

Whal  after  passed 

Was  far  from  tbe  vewianAa  where  I saw.'-I>rBdpi. 
VBirrtii,  vant'nr,  $.  Ofte  who  utters,  reports,  or  ' 
publish;  (Latin,)  in  Anatomy,  tbe  lower  part  of  i 
tbe  belly  or  abdomen  ? the  term  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  any  large  cavity  containing  viscera,  as  the  | 
thorax  and  abdomen.  In  Entomology,  tbe  lower  ! 
part  of  the  abdomen.  In  Law,  the  womb— and  ' 
hence  mother. 

A has  lane  B,  a son,  and  C,  a dangfater;  and  D,  a sen 
by  anoUier  twanr. 

V'enfre-jaspinVfMfo,  in  Law,  a writ  for  the  search 
of  a Woman  who  says  that  she  is  with  child,  and 
thereby  wrthboldeth  him  who  is  next  hmr  at  law. 
Ventiduct,  rent'e-dukt,  t.  (rmfus,  wind,  and  due-  , 
fttf,  a canal,  Isit.)  In  BuHding,  a paaaa^  for  air  I 
and  wind ; a subterraneous  passage  or  spiracle  for  ' 
ventilating  apartments. 

Ventilatb,  ven'te-late,  a.  n.  (amtdo^  Lat.  amiiUr, 
Fr.)  To  fan  with  wind;  to  open  to  tbe  free  I 
passage  of  air  or  wind ; to  cause  the  air  to  paas 
throrq^h  ; to  winnow ; to  examine ; to  ducuaa. — { 
Obeolate  in  this  sense. 

Nor  is  the  right  of  the  party,  nor  (he  JudicUl  proeeM  ' 
In  right  of  that  party,  an  far  poretnpCe^  but  UuU  th« 
aiirnu  may  be  begun  again  and  tKtuiUUtii  de  novo.— , 
hfe.  j 

V'e.stilation,  ven-te-la'shun,  $.  (French;  vtrUi- 
latioy  Lat.)  Tlie  act  of  ventilating,  or  ojKTulion  . 
of  i-xiHising  to  the  action  of  air  or  wind,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  pass  through  a pIsco;  the  act  of  fotming 
or  winnowing.  Not  in  use  in  tbe  following  seiiiics : 
—vent;  utterance;  refrigeration;  examination; 
discussiuu. 

Vem»51TT,  ven-fos'e-te,  $.  (renfoiff/,  Fr.  from  ren- 
U»Mm.  Lat.)  Windiness;  flatulence.  | 

Ventral,  vent'ral,  «.  (rrw/er,  the  belly,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  the  belly.  The  rtntrnl  fins  ill  fishes 
arc  situated  between  the  anus  and  the  thn>at. 
Ventrical,  ven'tre-kal,  a.  (t*cnfricii/us,  from  ren- 
ter, tbe  belly,  Lat.)  In  a general  sense,  a small 
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cavity  in  an  uimal  body.  In  Anatomy,  the  term 
18  applied  to  two  cavities  of  the  heart  which  pro- 
pel the  blood  into  the  arteriee ; and  aleo  to  cavities 
{»  differeot  parts  of  the  brain. 

VmiTHicoas,  vei)'tre'lcoee,\  a,  (rtiUrieotyty  Lat) 

Vbvtbioous,  veu'tre-kos,  / In  Botany,  bellied) 
distended  or  swelling  out  in  the  middle.  In  Con- 
cholooy,  iniUted  or  swelling  oot  in  the  middle  of 
the  shell. 

VBMTBicuLiTBa,  ven-trik-n-li'tts,  a.  A name  pro* 
posed  by  Dr.  Manlell  for  a genua  of  Sponguid 
Zoophytes,  found  In  the  Ch^k  formation,  the 
poroua  tlasne  of  which  Is  penetrated  by  huge  fora- 
mina,  arranged  with  more  or  less  regularity. 

Vf(?(TRiotrLous,  ven-tiik'u-hia,  a.  Bcuiewbat  die* 
tended  in  the  middle. 

VKsmiiOOimoa,  vea-tr»*lo-ka'slnm,  a A speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  a ventriloquist, 

Vbvviuloquial,  van-tre-lo'kwe-al,  e.  Pertaining 
to  ventriloqmsm. 

Vmntbiloql  UM,  ven-triro-kwisB,  V a fmeJrr, 

VumiiLOQDY',  ven-tril'o'kwe,  > the  belly, 
and  ioquor^  I speak,  Lat.)  The  act,  art,  or  pruc- 
tioe  of  speaking  la  sooh  a manner  that  the  voioe 
appears  to  come  not  foom  the  passon,  hot  from 
aoroe  place  distant  from  bhn,  es  from  the  chimney, 
^poeite  side  of  a room,  oeUar,  &o. 

Vbktkiloquist,  ven-triro-kwUt,  a One  gifted 
with  the  power  of  ventriloquism. 

Vektriloquoui,  veo-tril'o-kwQs,  «.  9peakiT>g  in 
inch  a manner  as  to  make  the  voice  appear  to 
come  from  scene  place  remote  from  the  ^/eaktr. 

VcirnniB,  ven'ture,  $.  (oeealere,  Fr.  esnea^  Span, 
and  Ital.)  A haaard } an  understanding  of  chance 
er  danger  in  the  risking  of  something  upon  an 
event  which  caneot  be  foreseen  with  tolerails  eer- 
taaty ; ohaaoe ; bap ; oootingen<7 ; look } the 
I thing  pot  to  bauud. 

Jfy  veniitrtt  are  not  In  one  bottom  trusted, 

Bor  In  one  place.— 

At  a wnfone,  at  hasard } withoot  aeemg  the  end, 
i nark,  or  issue ; — e.  m.  to  dare ; to  have  courage 
or  pvsaumptaon  to  do,  undertake,  or  any  i to  run  a 
riak  or  hazard.  To  venture  at,  or  to  rtniure  om 
ec  epon,  to  engage  la,  or  to  maka  atteospts  upon 
meca  hope  of  suocesa : — «.  a.  to  expose  to  heaerd ; 
to  risk  ; to  put  or  seud  oo  a venture  or  chance. 

VsKTUBBeoMB,  ven'toTS-eum,  a.  Bold;  dariug; 
intrepid. 

VsirrvBisoMBLT,  ven'tose-eum-ie,  odL  la  a hold 
daring  manner. 

VBvrvBBaoMKjrBM,  ven'ttD».8om-ae8,  si  Bol(b> 
nesa;  hardiness;  foariessnaas;  intrepidity. 

VmimiBtva,  veaWiine,  s.  A powdsr  ma^  of  fine 
i gold  wire,  to  be  strewed  upon  the  ficat  layer  or 
I varnishing  laid  io  japanning. 

! VsHUB,  ven'u,  s.  (rime,  Norm,  visciiiia,  Lat.)  In 
I Law,  a neighhourheod,  or  near  a pkoe ; the  plaoe 
! where  an  actioD  is  laid. 

j The  twelve  men  vko  am  l»  trp  the  canse>  amsi  be  ef 
I the  same  wmie  wbete  the  dsnutad,  Is  made.— AlscJMptw. 

VwiTLrrv,  vea'u-hte,  «.  A petrified  aheH  of  the 
gsous  Venue. 

Vbbiw,  Te'noa,  $.  The  Lelsn  name  ef  the  goddess 
Aphrodite  of  the  Grtoka,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Astavte  pt  the  Pbcnkaaaa.  By 
the  fibrectan  poeta,  ahe  ia  aaid  te  have  been  the 
^Qghter  ef  ifopher  aed  Dionev  or,  aooerding  to 
oUmt  fsblas,  abs  arose  from  the  foam  ef  the  aea. 
She  was  tba  goddasa  of  lore  and  boaoty.  As  such 


she  geiternlly  appears  in  ancient  paintings,  with  her 
•on  Cufud,  un  a chariot  drawn  by  doves  or  swsns, 
and  sometim«s  by  sparrows.  At  Sparta,  she  was 
represented  as  armed  like  Minerva:  at  Cnidoe  and 
Elephantm  as  represented  by  tlie  famous  ststue 
at  Florence,  the  Venus  de  M^ici  In  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  sbe  was  depictid  by  Phedas 
as  rising  from  tiie  see,  and  Love  rvopiTing  hrr. 
VefNM  de  Mediciy  one  of  the  most  celebrated  relics 
of  aedeut  art,  placed  in  the  Imperial  Qallery  at 
Florence : it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  el^en 
pkoea  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  near  TivoH,  about 
the  year  IGSO:  from  an  inscription  on  the  plinth 
(the  genuineness  of  which  has  t^n  question^),  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  pnuduction  of  Cleomanes, 
4lto  aoD  of  Apolledonw  of  Athena,  who  is  supposed 
te  have  lived  150  or  fiOO  ^ra  before  Christ.  In 
Aatraaomy,  one  ef  the  principal  planets,  the  second 
in  order  dirianee  ftwn  the  ann,  and  the  moat 
briUiaat  of  all  the  plsneUry  bodies.  From  her 
•ppenmnee  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  Veniu 
was  called  by  the  ancients  Hespenta,  Phosphonu, 
and  Lacifer,  the  eveaiag  and  monring  stas.  Her 
distance  from  the  sun  ia  about  6S  milltons  of  irilca. 
She  revolvea  round  the  son  in  224.7007800  maao 
saUr  days,  Samiaxia  Major  *7283316,  ^at  af  the  | 
earth  being  assumed  as  the  unit.  In  Mahioufogy,  a ' 
gentaa  of  MoUuac^UeabeU  of  which  iaaaarLy  round  . 
oroval;  the  lateral  teeth  cloaatothecaidinai  teeth,  ! 
^ ; the  fonner  approximate  and  diver^  from  the 
summit  of  the  bos^ ; the  surface  frequently  rough : 
Family,  Tellitiids.  Ventu'e  c»m6,  one  of  the 
Engli^  names  of  the  plant  Scandens  pecten  vene- 
ris; called  aIsQ|  common  Shepherd’s  needle,  and 
Ke^le  chenil.  I>ntt/s  Jfy-trnp,  the  plant  Dio- 
nwa  rauscipula.  Vent4s't  lookiag-gIntSy  the  popular 
name  of  the  plants  brionpng  to  the  genua  Specu- 
laria.  KeaasV  auesfre ori,  ^ oommon  name  to 
several  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Omphalo^  Vvtue-mtmaeky  or  wild-etfea,  the 
ornamental  ahnih  Rboa  ootinos,  the  wood  of  which 
ia  moob  need  by  the  modern  Athenlana  for  ^eiog 
woo)  of  a beautiftil  sad  rich  yellow. 

VsnemT,  ve-nust',  a.  (vemm'as;  Lat.)  Beautiful; 
amiable.— Not  aeed. 

As  the  Infrncy  of  Rome  was  so  Was  fts 

notably  gtssauoos.  ft'enrkotu  i (1668). 

Vbpms,  va'pvist  s.  (rsywes^  a briar  er  bramble,  Lat) 
A genus  of  plants,  nathreeof  tbelfaiiritias:  Oidert 
Bntacaie. 

VsRACioua,  ve-va'shns, «.  (veeaa^  Lat.)  Observant 
oftrath;  habitually dhpoimd to q>ealp Uwtb ; true. 
— Seldom  need. 

Tbs  SplrH  Is  most  peifoetty  wd  sbeelatsily  sereeMM.— 

Amvow. 

Vbbacitt,  ve-rasVte,  s.  (aerwesM,  Ff.)  HaMkual 
ebscrvaace  of  tvntii ; hrtitual  truth ; iBvariablu 
expresrioo  of  troth. 

Vbbabda,  ve-ran'da,  a.  An  erieatal:  weed  for  a 
kind  of  open  poriico,  frimed  by  eztm>diQ§  a atop- 
lag  roof  beyond  the  main  buiUiDg. 

Vbbatma,  ve-rat're.a,  a A vegetable  sdhaH  pre- 
pared fvcm  CevadiHa,  tba  asad  of  the  pkiri  Helo- 
mlas  offidaalia  It  fonna  a groan iih-wi^  powder, 
whioh  baa  a silky  and  crystaiine-  appeanmea  nndcr 
the  micKosoope ; it  ia  modoyeoa,  very  aerid,  and 
pcesonoua.  Formula,  Has  HCsm  048  N a 266. 

Vbbatrio  AeiD,  ver-at'rik  aa'sid,  s.  The  add 
with  which  Varatria  exists,  cambmed  ia  Cava* 
diiia.  FonmUa,  Ifo  CM6  OIm  m 173. 
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\ /BBATRUX,  ver*Bt'rum,  <.  (c«re,  tnilj,  and  afncm, 
I black,  Lat.)  A g«nua  of  pUnU  > Order,  McUn- 
thaccA. 

Verb,  rerb,  $,  (mrr^wn,  Lat.  verbe,  Fr.  rerfro,  Span. 
I and  Ital.)  In  Grammar,  a part  of  apeech  in  which 
I action,  motion,  beio)*,  anfferinj;,  or  a reqaeat  or 
command  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  U expjmscHl,  aa, 
I itrike^  I wiUcy  I am,  I am  $tn$ek,  tpeak  to  me, 
do  tbta.  When  an  action  exprcaaed  bj  a verb  it 
exerted  on  an  object,  or  terminatea  upon  it,  the 
L action  ia  eontidered  at  pawing  from  tbe  actor  to 
^ tbe  object  or  penon  acted  on,  and  it  thence  called 
an  oc<*re  or  traiuitioe  verb.  When  tbe  action  it 
confined  to,  or  terminatea  in  the  actor  or  agent,  at, 

I I watt,  I tleep,  it  is  called  a neuter  or  uUraneitice 
\ verb.  When  tbe  agent  and  object  change  plaoet, 

I and  the  agent  it  contidered  at  the  inttruroent  bj 
j which  tbe  object  it  afiected,  the  verb  b said  to  W 
I paseioe  \ — a word. — Kot  in  oae  in  thb  aeuae. 

That  fo  it  might  appear,  that  the  eobttanoe  of  the 

fipirit  protnieed  to  the  chureh  «at  not  a vain  things  or  a 

men  v^.~*^knuA. 

Vbrbai^  rer^l,  a.  Spoken : expressed  to  the  ear 
I in  wordt;  not  written;  oral;  nttered  bj  the  month; 
j ooniMting  in  mere  words ; reepecting  words  onlj ; 
I minoteljexactiowordaiorattendingtowordtonly; 
' literal;  having  word  answering  to  word.  In  Gram- 
mar, derived  from  a verb,  as,  a verbai  nonu ; ver- 
boae  { full  of  verba. 

Tm  torrj 

Y<ki  put  me  to  forget  a ladf 't  manoera, 

Bf  being  lo  ptrbaL — SJiaiie. 

VsRBALisii,  ver^Mtl-ixin,  a.  Something  expreaaed 
oralljr. 

Vrsbalitt,  ver-bal'e-te,  a.  Here  words;  bare 
literal  expression. 

VcBBALiZE,  ver'bal-Ue,  a.  a.  To  convert  into  a verb. 

Mount  lor  brevity  are  eometlmee  perhitlufJ.-,~ 

i InM./or  Ofat.{lGS3). 

I Vbrballt,  verlttl'le,  ad.  In  words  spoken;  bj 
I words  uttered. 

Vbbbasccm,  ver-bat1cnm,  a.  (the  name  given  bj 
Plinj,  who  deduces  it  from  rar^ma,  bat,  according 
to  othera,  it  should  have  beou  B^trbaeeum^  from  the 
bearded  filaments — hence  it  ia  called  Barabtitio 
in  Italian.)  Blullien,  a genus  of  pisuta:  Order, 
Scropbulariacem.  Verbadnm  forms  a natural  order 
in  Don's  arrangement,  but  b incorporated  with 
Scropbulariaoem  bv  Liudley. 

Vekbatim,  ver-ba'tim,  ad,  (Latin.)  Word  for 
word : in  exactly  the  tame  words. 

VKRBKifA,  ver-be'ua,  a.  (said  by  De  Theb  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  Celtic  name  ;>e>/a4H,  but  the  name 
of  the  plant  in  Celtic  b Seorea  luibhe^  or  Cmbh 
lefimMamn.)  Ven*aiu,  a genua  of  plants : Type  of 
I the  order  Verbenaoec. 

I Veebbitacba,  ver-be-na'ae-a,  a.  (verbena,  one  of 
tbe  genera.)  A nataral  order  of  Exogena,  oonsist- 
ing  of  tivea,  shrubs,  or  sometitnea  herbaceous 
I pUnta,  with  leaves  uaually  opporite  and  extipo- 

I late ; flowers  in  oppoaito  corymbs,  or  spiked 

I alternately,  and  sometimos  in  dense  beads  ; calyx 
I tubular ; corolla  bypogynoos,  nMoopetaloua,  deci- 
duous, and  generally  with  an  tireguiar  limb ; sU- 
mens  uaoaliy  four ; oceaaiooally  two ; ovary  two 
nr  four-oelled ; styb  out ; stijpna  bifid  or  un- 
divided. 

VxituitMATfi,  vei^be*iiate,  a.  a.  (Mrfieiut,  vervain, 
Lat.)  To  strew  with  vervain,  according  to  a eus- 
tom  of  tbe  ancbuta.->X>rai». 
loia 


Vbrberatic,  verl>er-ate,  r.  a.  (verbero,  Lat)  To 
beat ; to  strike.— \ot  in  use. 

Bebouads  agaia  and  verberatee  the  Hhlea.— 

Mir,  far  Mag. 

VRRRBRATtOH,  ver-ber-s'shun,  s.  A beating  or 
striking  of  blows ; the  impulse  of  a body  which 
causes  sound. 

Vbrbiaob,  vsr'be-sjs,  a.  (French.)  Verbosity;  use  | 
of  many  words  without  necessity;  superabun*  | 
dance. 

Vkrbose,  ver-boee',  d.  (rer&oaaa,  Lat)  Abounding  j 
in  words;  nting  or  containing  mors  words  than 
are  necessary;  prolix;  tedious  from  a multiplicity 
of  words. 

Vkruobkkus,  ver-bose'nea,  > a.  (verhoeUd,  Fr.) 
V'BxBOBiTr,  ver-bose*te,  ^ Superabundance  I 
of  words : employment  of  more  words  than  are 
necessary ; prolixity. 

Vbbdakct,  ver'dan  ae,  a.  (from  Verdant)  Green-  j 
nees.  [ 

Vkrda!«t,  ver'dant  a.  (verdoyont,  Fr.)  Green;  i 
covered  with  renlure  or  freabness  of  v^etatiou ; 
fresh : flourishing.  [ 

Vbbdaktiqdb,  verd-an-teek',  a.  (French.)  Andent  i 
green;  a term  given  to  the  incrustation  of  tbe 
hydrated  bicarbonate  of  copper,  which  b found  on  ^ 
anebnt  copper  or  brass  coins ; a spociea  id  green  ^ 
marble.  I 

Vbrdatb,  ver'date,  a A salt  consisting  verdlc  | 
add  combined  with  a aalifiable  base.  i 

Vbrdbheb,)  ver'der-ur,  a (eerdter,  from  perd,  , 
Vbrdbror,!  green,  Gr.  veridarima,  Lat)  An 
officer  in  England  who  has  tbe  charge  of  the  king's  | 
forest,  to  preserve  tbe  vert  and  venison,  and  receive  i 
and  enrol  attachments  and  presentments  of  all  man-  - 
ner  of  treapasaca. — BlackeUmt.  | 

Verdic  Acid,  ver'dik  aa'sid,  a.  An  add  so  named  I 
from  its  becoming  green  when  exposed  to  the  I 
atmosphere. 

Verdict,  ver'dikt,  a (rmfictem,  Lat)  In  Law, 
the  answer  of  a jury  given  to  the  oonit,  oouoem- 
iug  matter  of  fact,  in  any  cause  committed  to  their 
trial,  wherein  every  one  of  the  twelve  jurors  most 
agree,  lu  Scotland,  a majority  only  ^ tbe  jurors 
b required  to  constitute  a verdict  Deebioo ; judg- 
ment ; opinion  pronounced,  as,  to  be  oonds^^ 
by  the  verdiri  of  the  public. 

Vbrdioris,  verde-gria,  a.  (verd,  green,  Or.  and  grit, 
grey,  Fr.)  DiaceUte  of  copper,  used  in  an  impure  |i 
state  aa  a green  pigment,  and,  whan  pore,  aa  a > 
medidne. 

Vbrditbr,  ver'do-tur,  a.  (verd,  green,  and  terra,  I 
earth,  Gr.)  A fine  asure  mineral : it  U a eubeequi-  > 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  b aontetimaa  uaad  aa  a I 
pigment  j 

Verditveb,  ver'da-tore,  a.  TIm  famtwt  and  palest  | 
green. 

Verdure,  ver'dore,  a.  (French ; from  aereo,  Lat)  i 
Greenness  ; freehnesa  vegetation.  ^ 

Verdurous,  ver'dn-ma,  a.  Covered  with  green ; 

doChed  with  the  fmh  colour  of  vegetation. 
Verecuho,  verVkund,  *1  a.  (rrrwMaJin, 

Verbcundious,  ver-e-kun'de-ua, ) Lat)  Bash- 
ful; modest;  simple;  timid. — Not  much  used. 
yBRSCUVOmr,ver-e-knn'de-t«,  a.  (vereemmdia,  Lat) 
Bash  fulness ; modesty ; blushing. — Little  used. 
Verge,  veij,  a.  (Freo^ : verge,  IteL  rwM,  Lat) 

A rod,  or  aomething  in  the  form  of  a rod  or  stefT, 
carried  aa  an  emblem  of  authority ; the  mace  of  a 
dean.  In  Law,  tha  stick  or  wand  with  which  ^ 
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ptrsouB  an  admitted  tenants,  by  b<4ding  it  in  the 
hand  and  awearing  fealty  to  tlie  lord ; the  brink, 
edge,  or  utmost  bonier.  Among  Uardeoen,  the 
ed^  or  outside  of  a border;  also,  a slip  of  grass 
adjoining  to  gravel'Walks,  and  dividing  them  from 
the  borders  of  the  parterre^gardeo.  Vergt  of  the 
eourT,  the  compose  td  the  king's  or  queen's  court, 
withia  which  is  bounded  the  jurisdlctiou  of  the 
lord-steward  of  the  household.  It  is  siud  to  be  so 
tmned  from  the  verge  or  rod  of  office  bomo  by  the 
marshal.  A rerye  of  hind,  is  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity, directed  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  from 
hfieeu  to  thirty  acres.  In  Mcchauica,  the  spindle 
of  ths  balance  of  a watch; — r.  a.  {ctrgo,  Lat.) 
to  tend  downwurd ; to  bend  ( to  slope ; to  Uud ; 
to  incline  ; to  approach. 

I find  myself  vrryi'a;  to  that  period  of  lifb  which  It  to 

be  labour  ami  sorrow..— fvi/t. 

VkuceB,  Terjnr,  s.  The  person  who  carries  the 
mace  before  the  bishop,  doan,  &c.;  also,  the  officer 
who  carries  a white  wand  befoie  the  josticos  of 
either  bench. 

Veridicai.,  ve-rid'e-kal,  a.  (renWicMS,  Lat.)  Tell- 
ing truth..— Not  used. 

VeripiabIvE,  ver'e-fi-a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  verified ; 
that  may  be  proved  or  coufinned  by  incontestiblc 
evidence, 

VBRiPiCATinw,  rer-e-fe-ka'shnn,  s.  The  art  of 
verifying  or  proving  to  be  true ; confirmation  by 
argument  or  evidence. 

Vp-RiPiKn,  ver'e-fi-ur,  s.  One  who  proves  a cir- 
cumstance or  argument  stated  to  be  true ; one  who 
confirms. 

Veript,  verie-fi,  v.  a.  (trrijfer,  from  rerw,  true, 
Lat.)  To  prove  to  be  true;  t»f  confirm;  to  ftillil, 
as  a promise  ; to  confirm  the  tnith  of  a prediction  ■, 
to  show  to  be  true;  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
anthenticity  of  anything  by  examination  or  compe* 
tent  evidence. 

Verilt,  ver'c-le,  ad.  (from  Very.)  In  truth ; in 
fact;  certainly;  really;  truly;  with  great  ounfi- 
dence,  as,  to  be  ttrihj  persuaded. 

Verisimilar,  ver-e-Mm  e-lar,  <i.  (veriMimitis,  from 
rerta,  tme,  and  like,  LaL)  Having  the 

appearance ; probable ; likely. 

VERisiMiLiTunE,  ver-o-se-mll'e  tnde,  a.  (rerW.TuVi- 
tudo,  I.at.)  The  appearance  of  truth  ; probability ; 
likelihood. 

Verisimilitude  and  Opinion  are  an  easy  purchasa,  but 

true  knowledge  Is  dear  snd  difficult.— (rlonviUs. 

VsjtisiMiLiTr,  rer  a m mil'e-ta,  Verisimilitude. 
—Not  in  use. 

Vbbitabls,  verVta-bl,  a.  (Freneh.)  Truo;  agree- 
able. 

Vbritablt,  ver'e-ta.ble,  ad  In  a true  manner. 

Vbkitas,  vsr'e-tas,  s.  lu  Mythology,  Truth,  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  and  mother  td  Virtue:  ahe 
was  represented  like  a yonng  vii^in,  dressed  in 
white  apparel,  with  all  the  marks  of  youthful 
diffidence  and  modesty. 

Vlritt,  verVte,  $.  (ceri^,  Fr.  cer^,  from  rents, 
true,  Gr.)  Truth;  consonance  of  a statement, 
proposition,  or  other  thing  to  fact;  a true  asser- 
tion or  tenet ; mural  truth ; agroement  of  tlie  words 
with  the  thought. 

VEbjuicb,  verjooa,  s.  (rwy'iw,  that  b,  oord,  green, 
juiy  juice,  the  juice  of  green  fruits,  Lat)  A liquor 
expressed  from  wild  applee,  soar  grapes,  dm. 

Vermeil.— See  V'eruiiiion. 
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Vermsolobist,  ver-me  oro-jiet,  s.  (from  Vexme-  I 
ology.)  One  who  treats  of  worms. 

VcRNEOtooT,  ver-me-oro-Je,  s.  (reivnu,  a worm,  j 
and  togoM^  a discourse,  Gr.)  That  part  of  natural  | 
history  which  treata  of  worms.  < 

Vermee,  ver'mea,  «.  (retents,  a worm,  Lat.)  In 
Natural  Histoty,  a name  adopted  by  Unntrus  as 
the  title  of  a class,  including  all  animals  which  ho 
could  not  comprise  under  the  Vertebrate  and  In- 
secta. 

VermbtcS,  ver-me'tns,  s.  (rermis,  a worm,  Lat.> 

A genus  of  MoUueca,  the  shell  of  which  is  tubular 
and  contorted,  and  the  terminal  whorls  spiral. 

Vermicelli,  ver-me-tshel1o,  s.  {yonniceUo,  a little 
worm,  ItaL)  In  Cookery,  Utile  rolls  or  threads  of 
paste,  or  a composition  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
■afiVoD,  used  in  soups  snd  pottages. 

VsRMicious,  ver-mi^'us,  u.  Hvietiog  to  worms ; 
wormy. 

Vermicular,  ver-mik'u-lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
worm  ; resembling  a worm.  Vermiadar  or  rer- 
miculated  tcork,  is  a sort  of  ornament,  consisting 
of  frets  or  knots  in  mosaic  pavcinenU,  wiuUiug, 
snd  representiug  the  tracts  of  worms. 

Vekmici'Lation,  ver-niik-a-la'shun,s.  Tlie  actor 
operation  of  moving  in  the  form  of  a worm;  «>n- 
tinualiun  of  motion  from  one  part  to  anoilicr,  as  in 
the  pcristalic  motion  of  the  bowels ; the  act  of 
forming,  so  as  to  resemble  the  motion  of  a wonn. 

Vekmicllite,  ver-mik'u-Ute,  s.  a 

little  worm,  Lat.)  A mineral  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  coubiats  of  micaccous-looking  plates, 
cemented  together  by  a whitiah  matter.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  the  same  outhoritj,  of  silica, 
fy.080;  magnesia,  lfi.9C4  ; peroxide  of  iron, 
16.120;  alumina,  7.280;  water,  10.276;  with 
a trace  of  manganese:  ap.  gr.  2 ; hardness  :=  1. 

VEUMtcULC,  vor'nic-kulc,  t.  A little  wonn  or  grub. 

Vlumiculous,  ver-mik'u-lus,  o.  (rermicu/osuf, 
Lat.)  Full  of  worms  or  grubs ; resenibling  worms. 

Vermiform,  verm'e-fawmi,  a.  {vermis^  a worm,  and 
firtna^  shape,  Lot.)  Having  the  shape  of  a worm, 
as  the  poriRi/orM  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vermifugal,  verm-if  u-gal,  a.  Tending  to  destroy 
vermio,  or  expel  worms. 

VBRJnruCE,  ver'tne-fnje,  s.  (rermts,  a worm,  and 
fugo,  I put  to  flight,  Lat.)  A medicine  u»^  in 
efiecting  the  expuWon  of  intestinal  worms. 

Vermil,  ver'mil,  s.  VenniUon  ; — a.  having  the 
colour  of  vermilion. — Obsolete. 

Bov  the  red  roees  flush  upon  her  ebeekt, 

And  the  pure  snow  vith  goodly  iwruu^  statu, 

Like  criinsoo  dy*d  in  grain. — Spenser, 

Vermilior,  ver-miryun,  s.  (rermiY,  vermilion,  Fr.) 
Red  Bulpburet  of  mercury,  a mineral  substance  of 
a bright  red  colour,  of  which  there  are  two  kind)< 

— the  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  is  found 
in  the  silver  mines,  in  the  fonn  of  a ruddy  sand ; 
the  art^cialf  or  common  rermi/ion,  is  cinnabar 
ground  with  white  wine,  and  afterwards  with  the 
white  of  an  egg ; any  beaulifril  red  colour ; thr 
cochineal,  a small  iusect — (not  used  in  this  sense) ; 

— r.  a.  to  dye  red. 

A ^rffhtly  red  ecnm^ieM  all  her  face. — Ormmillt.  I 

Vermilioned,  ver-mil'yund,  a.  Dyad  with  a bri^t  ! 
red  odour. 

Vermillia,  ver-mil'k-a,  «.  (twnsM,  a worm,  t«t.) 

A genua  ^ MoUusca,  silled  to  Vennetas,  but  bav-  | 
ing  tbe  terminal  whorls  of  the  shell  uot  spirul;  the 
name  given  by  Lamarck  for  a genua  of  ^orpnlkhc,  I 
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compotcd  of  such  species  of  serpula  as  are  attaelied 
bj  Uie  whole  length  of  the  shell.  ^ 

Vekmily,  ver'milHi,  s.  Fr.)  VennUioD. 

— Not  used. 

She  mingled  theio  with  perfect  vermftjf, 

That  Ilka  a liTvljr  sauguioe  It  seemed  to  the  eye.— 
■S^Muer. 

Vermth,  Ter'mm,  s.  sin^.  and  pJu.  {rtrmtne^  Fr.  and 
luL)  All  aorta  of  small  animals  which  arc  de- 
stnu^ve  to  gnua  or  other  produce ; anjr  obnoxious 
animal,  as  rata,  mice,  lice,  bogs,  &o.;  used  of 
' human  beioga  in  contempt. 

The  stars  d>‘temiiae 

Ton  are  my  prisuncni,  base  vtrmin.-^Bitdibra$. 

Vkrmikatb,  Term1n>ate,  v.  a.  (tenmno,  LaL)  To 
breed  rermin. 

Vermikatioit,  Yerm>in>B'8hnn, «.  The  breeding  of 
vermin  ; a griping  of  the  bowels. 

Vekmikous,  vennln-ua,  a.  Tending  to  breed  ver- 
min. 

The  mrmtiumM  dlspoaltion  of  the  body.— J7onwy. 

Vermiparoes,  Ter-mip'a-rua,  a.  Producing  worma. 

Vermivorous,  Ter^nuT^O'ruB,  a.  Devouring  worms  j 
feeding  on  worms. 

Vbrraculah,  ver-nak'u-lar,  o.  (rmtacuUu,  IjU.) 
Nati%*e ; belonging  to  the  country  of  one’s  birth. 

VERNACUEARiax,  Ter-nak'u-lar-izm,  s.  A ver- 
nacular idiom. 

Vernaccearlt,  ver-nak'n-lar-le,  ad.  In  agree- 
ment with  the  vernacular  manner. 

Vernaculoos,  ver-nak'u-lus,  a.  (re»viocit/i«,  Lat.) 
Vernacular ; also,  scoffing,  which  is  a Latinism. — 
Obeolete. 

Men  ratdeet  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vernamlous  orator. 

—Btn  Jmwtt. 

Vernal,  ver'nal,  o.  (cemo/i#,  from  per,  the  spring, 
Lat.)  Belonging  to  the  spring;  appearing  iu 
spring;  belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  Ufc. 
Vernal  fiffns,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  which  the 
sun  appears  in  the  spring.  Vemnl  equinox,  the 
equinox  in  March,  opposed  to  the  autumnal  equinox 
in  September. 

Vernant,  ver'nsnt,  n.  Flourishing,  as  in  spring. 

Vemftnl  flowers  appeere 

To  clad  the  aolte  with  mantcll  n«we.— 

/bMM  (1570.) 

Else  had  the  spiinB; 

Perpetnal  amiled  on  earth  with  iMrnoat  abowers.— 

JliUtm. 

j Vernate,  ver'nate,  v.  n.  To  become  young  again. 
— Not  in  use. 

Vernation,  ver-na'shun,  $.  In  Botany,  the  dis- 
poeition  of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the  bud: 
called  also  foliation,  or  Uajittg. 

Vernier,  ver'neer,  s.  (the  name  of  the  Inventor.) 
A graduated  ecale,  which  subdivides  the  smallest 
divisions  on  a straight  or  circular  scale. 

Vkrnilitt,  ver-nil'e-te,  i.  (yemilu.  from  vema,  a 
slave,  Lab)  Servility;  fawniug  behaviour. — Nut 
ill  use. 

^brnoma,  ver-no'ne-a,  s.  (m  hononr  of  William 
Vernon,  Cambridge.)  A genus  of  Couipusite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubuliflora. 

V’'£RORiOA,  v»-on'e-ka,  s.  (derivation  uncertain, 
perhapa  frem  a female  saint  called  Veronica.) 
I Speedwell,  a genua  of  plants:  Order,  Scrophulari- 
1 acerc (ceri-ioow,  a true  image,  Lat.)  a portrait 
j or  representatiuD  of  the  Saviour  on  a Imndkercbief, 
' said  to  be  preserved  among  other  relics  in  St. 
I Peter's  church  at  Rome.  The  portrait  is  staled 
I I01R 


to  have  been  impressed  on  the  handkerchief  while 
Christ  was  led  to  the  cross. — CoioeL 

VSRPA,  ver^pa,  s.  (an  old  Roman  name,  synonymous 
with  Phallus,  and  restored  to  modem  science  by 
Swarts.)  A genus  ai  Fungi : Tribe,  Uyuieno- 
inycetes. 

Verrucarxa,  ver-m-ka're-a,  s.  (uerruco,  a wart, 
Lat.  on  account  of  tbe  verrucose  nature  of  the 
shields.)  A genua  of  Lichens : Tribe,  Homo- 
tbalami. 

Vekrcoosb,  rer'ru-koee,!  a.  (eerrMOMKS,  from  eer- 

Verrucoes,  ver'ru-kus,  / mca,  a wart,  LaU) 
Warty;  having  little  knobe  or  waits  cm  the  sur- 
face. 

VERSABiLmr,  ven-a-btl'e-ta,  > t.  (rsrsofrifis,  from 

Vkrsableness,  verfi'a-bt-nes,/  vrrtor,  1 turn, 
Lat.)  Apt  to  be  turned  round  or  wound  any  way. 
— Not  used. 

Verbablb,  rers'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  turned  nrand.  j 
Nut  used. 

Veksal,  vers'al,  a.  Total;  whole. — A low  vtdgar 
word,  and  not  in  use. 

Some  for  brevity 

Have  eaat  the  vertai  world's  nativity.— Hadi&roa 

Vesbakt,  rer'sant,  a.  Famibar. 

Versatile,  vef'sA-tile,  o.  {rersalilu,  from  nersor, 

I tom,  Lat.)  That  may  be  tamed  round  ; liable 
to  be  turned  or  changed  in  opinion ; turning  with 
ease  from  one  thing  to  another ; ready  to  be  ap- 
]>Ued  to  a new  task,  or  to  variou-i  subjects,  as  a 
man  of  rersoit^  genius.  In  Botany,  a venatiU 
anther  is  one  fixed  by  the  middle  on  the  fwint  of 
the  filament,  and  so  pmsed  as  to  turn  like  the 
needle  of  a mariner’s  compass ; fixed  by  its  side, 
but  freely  movable. 

Vbrsatiubmess,  vers'a-til-oes,)  t.  The  quality  of 

Versatility,  vers-a-til'e-tc,  / being  veiaatile  ; 
aptness  to  change ; readiness  to  be  turned ; vari- 
ableness; the  faculty  of  easDy  turning  one's  miod 
to  new  tasks  ur  subjects,  os  tbe  venatilitif  of 
genius. 

Vkrsatilt,  vCTs'a-til-e,  ad.  In  a versatile  manner. 

Verse,  vera,  s (rers,  Fr.  ecrsui,  from  terto,  I turn, 
Lat)  In  Poetry,  s line  consisting  of  a certain 
number  of  long  and  short  sjUablea,  disposed  ac- 
cording to  tbe  rule  of  some  particular  measure,  as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  &c. ; two  or  more  verses 
form  a stanza ; a piece  of  poetry ; a portion  of  an 
anthem  to  bo  perfonned  by  a single  voice  to  each 
part ; a short  division  of  any  composition,  particu- 
larly in  the  Scriptures,  where,  for  the  sake  of  ready 
reference,  the  books  are  divided  Into  chapters  and 
verses.  ^lUr  rerse  is  poetry  without  rhyme. 
Heroic  veree  usually  consists  of  ten  syllables,  or 
five  feet,  contaiuiug  each  an  accented  syllable,  and 
one  or  two  unaccented  ones : hi  the  first  syllable 
tbe  unaccented  syllable  t»  sometimes  left  out 
V.  a.  to  tell  in  veree,  or  relate  poetically. 

Playing  on  pipes  of  oom  and  aernfip  love. — SMak*. 

To  he  verted  tn,  to  be  well  skilled  in ; to  be  well 
acquainted  with.  Perse-Aon/nirtn^,  doing  honour 
to  poetry.  Vertemnn,  in  lodtcrous  Uncage,  a 
writer  of  verses. 

The  Kod  of  us  v^rtemen,  you  know,  child,  the  sun. — 

Prior. 

From  llmlw  of  this  great  Hemiies  are  framed 

Whole  groups  of  plgmiee,  who  are  uarsmw  named. 

— f/ar(« 

Versbr,  vers'ur,  $,  A maker  of  verses;  a versi- 
fier. 
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Vkraicle,  ren'e-kl,  «.  A little  Terse.— Not  used. 

The  Upviiiff, 

The  shell  sing. — Sk^U<m. 

VsRSicOLOUB,  Tets'e-kul-or,  \ a.  HsTinK  vm- 
Vi^RSiCOLOCEED,  Ten'e-kol'Urd,/  rious  colours; 
changeable  in  colour. 

VcRSlcuLAR,  TeF'sik'u'lar,  a.  Pertaining  to  rersea ; 

designating  distinct  divUioos  of  a writing. 
VsasiPiCATOR,  Ter'se-fe-kay*tor,  a.  A verrifier. — 
Not  used. 

Statins,  the  best  »«rti/kator  next  VlrsU,  knew  not  bow 
to  design  aAer  him. — l/rjfden. 

Versifikr,  Ters'e-fi-tuTf  a One  who  makes  verses ; 
one  who  converts  into  verse,  or  expresses  the  ideas 
of  another  written  in  prose. 

VcAAiFT,  versVfi,  e.  n.  To  make  verses;— r.  a. 

to  turn  into  verse,  as,  to  versify  the  PsalinA 
Vbrsioic,  verishon,  s.  (French,  from  versio,  Lat.) 
A turning ; a change  or  transformation,  as  the 
versum  of  water  into  aor;  change  directiMi — 
(unusual  in  theoe  senses) ; — traosUtion ; that  which 
is  rendered  from  oue  language  into  another;  the 
act  of  translating. 

Verst,  verst,  a A Russian  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining 1 1 6^}  yards,  or  3500  feet,  about  | of  an 
EngU^  mile. 

V'ersls,  ver'soA  A Latin  word  much  used  in  Law 
papers,  signif\*ing  sgainst,  as  Thomas  Wilkins 
versus  John  HawluDA 

Versutb,  Tsr^sute,  a.  (versvtm^  Lst.)  Crafty; 
wily. 

Vert,  vert,  $.  (turd,  green,  rerw&,  Lat)  In 
the  Forest  laws,  evYrytliing  that  grows  and  bears 
a green  leaf  within  the  forest.  In  Heraldry,  of  a 
green  colour. 

Vertrbrr,  ver'te-bcr.Y  a (ewrfeiro,  from  verto,  I 
Vertbbba,  verite-bra,/  turn,  Lat.)  A joint  of 
the  BfHne  or  back-beme  of  an  animal. 

Vebterral^  vert'e-bral,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  joints 
of  the  spine  or  back-bone  ; — s.  an  animal  the 
V'ertebrata,  or  such  as  have  back-boucA 
I Vertebrauna,  ver-te-bra-li'na,  $.  A genus  of 
microscopic  Foraminifera. 

Vektbbrata,  ver-te-bra'ta,  s.  One  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  animsl  kingdom,  including  those 
animsls  which  sre  furnished  with  a vertebral  co- 
lumn or  bark-bone : via.  the  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fiebeA 

V ERTEBRATE,  ver'te-brite,  s.  An  animal  having  a 
spinal  cv^umn  or  back-bonA 
Vrrtebratbd,  ver'le-bray-ted,  a.  (eerte^roriis, 
Lat.)  Having  a spinal  column  or  back-boiiA 
Vertex,  ver'teks,  s.  (Latin,  from  rerto,  I turn.) 
The  crown  or  top  of  the  head  ; the  top  of  a hill  or 
of  any  other  thing:  the  point  of  a cone,  pyramid, 
angle,  or  hgnre.  In  Optics,  the  pole  of  a glass. 
In  Astronomy,  the  zenith  or  point  of  the  heavens 
perpendicularly  over  the  head. 

Vertical,  vcrt'e-kal,  o.  (French;  from  vertex, 
Lat.)  Placed  or  being  in  the  senitb,  or  perpendi- 
cularly over  the  head  of  the  spectator  ; Iwlng  in  a 
perpendicular  position  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
In  Botany,  vertical  leaves  are  such  as  stand  so 
erect,  that  neither  of  the  surfaces  can  be  called  the 
upper  or  under.  Vertical  anthers  are  such  as  ter- 
minate the  Hlaments,  and,  being  inserted  by  their 
base,  stand  no  less  upright  than  the  fllimeots 
tbemselveA  In  Astronomy,  a rrrtieaJ  circle  is  a 
great  circle  passing  through  the  zenith  and  the 
nadir;  the  meridian  of  any  place  is  a vertical 
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circle ; vertical  circles  are  called  sumuthA  Prime 
vertical,  a great  circle  of  the  sphere,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  passing  tiirough  the  zenith, 
and  the  east  and  west  points  In  Cuoic  Sections,  ; 
a vertical  line  is  a right  line  drawn  on  the  vertical 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cona 
Vertical  plaste,  a plane  passing  tiirough  tho  vertex  ! 
of  a cone,  and  through  its  axi.a  I 

Vertically,  ver'te-kal-le,  ad.  In  the  lenitb ; per^ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

V EicncALMBan,  ver'to-kal-ne»,  s.  Tho  state  of  being 
in  the  zenith,  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

Verticil,  ver'te-sil,  a (venirillas,  Lat.)  In  Bo- 
tany, a little  whorl ; a mode  of  infloreeeence,  in 
which  the  flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a kind  of  ring. 

VF.RTiriLLARlA,  ver-tis-ll-la’re-a,  s.  (rerticiilnm.  a 
wivnri,  I.st.  the  branches  being  dUpoeed  in  a regular 
wbori  at  the  top  of  tbe  tree.)  A genus  of  plants  t 
Order,  CluaUceje. 

Verticili.ate,  ver-tU'sil-Ute,  \ a.  InBotany, 

VekT!c1LLATE1>,  w-tis'sil  ay-ted,  f applied  to 
flowers  or  leaves,  which  grow  in  wborla 

, Vbrticitt,  ver-tisVte,  s.  The  power  of  turning ; 
revolution ; rotation ; that  property  of  the  load- 
stone which  by  it  toms  to  some  particular  poioL 

VertICORDIA,  ver-te-kawrd'e-A  (rertiwrrfsai, 
that  tumeth  tbe  beait,  I.aL  application  unknown 
to  da)  a genus  of  Australian  shmbe:  Order, 
Myrtaccie. 

Vertiobnoub,  ver-ty'e-nna,  a.  (vertiffinosus,  IjiL) 
Turning  round;  whirling;  rotatory;  giddy;  af- 
fected with  vertigo. 

VERTiOENoi  ftLY,  veT-tij'e-nus-lc, od.  In  a whirling 
or  giddy  manner. 

VERTiOKNOt’SNEsft,  ver-tijVnns-nes,  a Giddiness ; 
a whirl,  or  sense  of  whirling;  nnstesdinena 

Vkrtioo,  ver-ti'go,  $.  (Latin,  from  verto,  1 turn.) 
Giddiuess;  dizziness,  or  swimming  of  the  head ; an 
aflectioo  of  the  head,  in  which  objects  appear  to 
move  in  various  directions,  though  stationary,  and 
tbe  person  affected  by  it  fln<ls  it  difhrult  to  main- 
tain an  upright  position.  In  Cxmcbolof^,  the  name 
proposed  for  a genus  of  the  CoHraacea  of  Lamarck, 
the  shells  of  which  are  cylindrically  fusiform,  siu- 
istral,  and  hyaline;  the  aperture  marginated, 
sinooua,  and  denticulate  on  the  inner  edge ; the 
peristome  somewhat  reflected. 

VERTUMKra,  ver-tuin'ima,  s.  An  Italian  deity  of 
rather  obscure  character:  some  make  him  as  pre- 
siding over  merchandise,  others  over  spring  or  the 
seasons  in  gi'neraL 

Vervain,  v^vin,  a The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Verbena  Verram-maUav,  the  species 
of  Mallow,  tho  plant  Malva  tOcea 

Vbrybles,  ver'vecls,  s.  (rerveOe,  Fr.)  In  Falconry, 
labels  tied  to  a hawk. 

Very,  verie,  a.  (vrai,  Fr.  rents,  Lat)  True;  real, 
as,  this  is  tbe  very  man  we  meant ; 

He  that  repoateth  a matter,  separateth  very  frlcods. — 
/Vw.  rvit. 

—ad  in  a great  degree ; in  an  eminent  or  high 
degree,  but  not  the  highest,  as,  a trry  high  moun- 
tain. Very  lord  and  very  tenant {terus  dominus 
et  rents  tenens),  are  they  that  are  immediate  lord 
and  tenant  one  to  another. — Broke. 

VESAK1.S,  ve-sa'ne-e,  s.  (resoma,  insane,  Lat)  A 
class  of  diseases  in  which  the  judgment  is  im- 
paired without  stupor  or  fever:  it  includes  tbe 
various  forms  of  insanity. 
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' Vi:6CLX08At  TCft-ku'lo'e^  \ (rwico,  a bladi^r, 
I V'LM;t'i.o8or8f  vevkQ-iosus,/  LaL)  A tribe  of 

the  Tuijstoma,  Dipterous  ioMcts  which  hare  the 
abdoinoQ  in  the  funn  of  a bUdder. 

Vksica,  res  c-ka,  «.  A grtins  of  shells,  the  eoimal 
of  which  M unkoowD ; the  shell  oval  and  solid; 
apex  umbUioated ; aperture  eotin ; cootraeted 
abore. 

^ Vksicamt,  vee'e-kant,  o<  (res*^  a little  bladdet, 

I lAt.)  A blistering  a{^licalion ; an  epipastic. 

Ve^ICARIA,  ves*e>ka're-a,  «.  (vesica,  a bhulder  or 
I blister,  Lat.  from  the  inflated  pods.)  A genus  of 
I Cruciferous  plants  : Suborder,  PleurorhizeK. 

1 VEaiCATE,  res'e-kate,  e.  a.  (rysico,  Lat.  phffske^  a 
little  bUuider,  Gr.)  To  blister;  to  raisa  little 
bladdeca,  or  separate  the  cuticle  by  inflaiiiiug  the 
I skin. 

I V'csiCATiON,  Tcs>e-ka'shtm,  s.  The  process  of  rais- 
ing bhatera  or  little  cuticukr  bladders  on  the  skin. 

; VEsrcATOHr,  ves'e-ka-tor-e,  a.  (ytsiciUArty  Fr.) 
Same  as  Vesicant. 

Vesicle,  ves'e-kl,  s.  (resieWo,  Lst.)  A little  blad- 
der, or  portion  of  the  cuticle  separated  from  the 
akio  and  flUed  with  some  humour ; any  small  mcan- 
branoiM  cavity  in  animals  or  vegetables,  as  tboee 
of  the  lungs,  or  io  some  specisa  of  tea-weed,  which 
are  filled  with  air. 

V&AicuLAR,  ves-ik'u-lar,  \ a.  Pertaining  to  eed- 

VEsici'LOia,  ves-ik'u-los,/  clee;  consisting  of 
vesicles ; hollow  full  of  interstices  ; having  little 
bladders  or  glands  on  the  suiiaoe,  as  on  the  leaves 
of  algae  or  other  phuita. 

Vesiculate,  ves-ik'u-late,  cl  Bladdery;  full  of 
vesicles 

Vespa,  ves'pa,  s.  The  Wasp,  a genua  of  Hymenop- 
teroua  insects  t Family,  Vaspid^ 

Vesper,  vss'per,  s.  (Lidin,  probably  the  same*  word 
as  Hesperus,  and  both  from  tl>e  root  of  West.) 
The  evening  star;  also,  the  ereniay  reaper,  whicli 
is  used  in  the  plural  for  the  evening  song,  or  even- 
ing service,  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  Sicil- 
ian vtsperi,  the  era  of  the  general  massacre  of  the 
French  in  Sicily,  on  Easter  evening,  12S2,  at  the 
toll  of  the  bell  for  vespers. 

Vbspkrtilio,  ves-per-til  e-o,  $,  The  Bat,  a genus 
of  Cheiroptera:  Type  of  the  tribe  or  subfamily 
VesfiertilioDinK,  and  family  Vespertilijnidtei. 

Vespertilionioj:,  Tcs-per-tU-e-oo'e-de,  t.  Tlie 
Bat  family,  embracing,  in  Mr.  Gray’s  arrangement, 
the  following  Bubfamilies—rhyllostoininw,  Rbino- 
lophinw,  Vespertiliomuie,  Noctiliomnw,  and  Ptero- 
pinv. 

Vespertilioeimje,  ves-per-til-e-o-nin'e,  s.  The 
true  Bata,  characterize  by  haring  tubercular 
grinders,  broad  and  large  wings,  with  an  elongated 
tail,  as  long  aa,  and  enclosed  in,  a large  coaicnl 
iriterferooral  membrane. 

Vespertine,  vea'per-tine,  a.  (vefptriifmM,  Lat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  eveniog ; happening  in  the  even- 
ing. 

j VfiaPBKCS,  ves'per-os,  s.  (reijMi,  a wasp,  Lat)  A 
I genus  of  CoLopterons  insects : Family,  Pspivora. 

Vespiary,  ves'pe-a-re, «.  fty/po,  a wasp,  laU)  The 
I nest  of  woaps,  hornets,  &c. 

Vessel,  rea'sel,  r.  (pomHo,  ItaL  rnuseau,  Fr.  por, 
vorw,  Lat.  vumI,  Span.)  A cask  or  uteual  proper 
for  holding  liquors  and  other  things,  as  a ton,  hoi:s- 
head,  barrel,  bottle,  kettle,  cup,  &c. ; any  building 
fitted  for  tMtUng,  from  the  largest  msn-of-war 
to  a fishing-bo.it;  the  word,  iu  a general  sense, 
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£sr  all  kinds  of  craft ; any  capacity  or  thuig  con-  | 
taiuing*  I 

I have  my  fill  I 

Of  knovledfB,  what  thU  wsmI  can  oontatB.—JfBiaa.  ' 
In  Anatomy,  any  tube  or  canal  in  which  the  blood  ' 
and  other  humours  are  contained,  secreted,  or  cir-  I 
colated,  ss  the  aiteoea,  veins,  lymphateA,  spernia-  ' 
tics,  &C.  In  Vegetable  Physiology,  a canal  or  tube,  I 
of  very  small  diameter  or  bore,  in  which  the  sap  I 
is  oontained  and  conveyed;  also,  a bag  or  ntiScle,  ^ 
filled  with  pulp,  and  serving  aa  a reservoir  for  sap  ; ! 
also,  a spiral  canal,  usually  of  a larger  bore.  In  i 
Scriptnrea,  esrtaio  characters,  as,  seatafr  of  wrath.  I 
vtMiiU  of  mercy,  chosen  ressefr,  earthen  ressefr,  as 
significant  of  their  spiritoal  state,  or  of  their  rvla-  i 
tion  to  the  service  of  God ; — r.  a.  to  put  into  a 
veaseL  j 

Vessbts,  ves'aste,  a.  A kind  of  doth. 

Vbssicson,  ves-dk'non,  s.  (sesstxt,  a bladder,  Lat.)  j 
In  Farriery,  a soft  swclUng  on  a bone’s  other-  , 
wise  called  a wmdfoJL 

Vbst,  rest,  t.  (rcste,  Ft;  seaCa,  llal  eesCis,  Lat)  An 
outer  gannent 

Over  kis  tiidd  anas 

A mtlitary  «sm  of  purple  flowed.— JfDiea.  1 1 

In  common  speech,  a man’s  under  garmeot  eu- 
i*e1oping  the  cheat,  without  sleeves,  and  worn  under  , 
Ute  coat ; — e.  a.  to  dothe ; to  cover ; to  smround  ! 
or  eticompasa  closely  ; to  enrobe ; 

The  verdant  fields  with  these  of  beavw:  aiay  vte^ 

With  ether  msled,  and  s purple  ijt.—Dr^den. 
to  dresB  ; to  clothe  with  a long  garment.  7b  rest  : 
antA,  to  dothe ; to  fumiiih  with ; to  invest  with,  I 
aa,  to  test  a man  with  authority.  7b  west  tn,  to  ; 
put  io  possession  of ; to  furnish  with ; to  dothe  ! 
with ; to  clothe  with  another  form ; to  convert 
into  another  substance  or  spadea  of  pinpeitr,  as, 
to  vest  money  in  gooda,  land,  or  stock r.  n.  tu 
come  or  descend  to ; to  be  fixed  ; to  take  effect  as 
a right  or  title,  aa,  upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
the  estate,  or  the  ri^t  to  the  ertate,  vests  in  the 
hdr  at  Isw. 

Vesta,  ves'ta, «.  (7fr>f»a,  or  HuUa^  Gr.)  0ns  of  the 
great  dhinities  of  the  ancients,  and  eommon,  both 
in  name  and  mode  of  wonhip,  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans : the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
surter  of  Zens.  She  was  a maiden  divinity,  and 
was  said  to  have  vowed  eternal  vbginity  by  the 
head  of  Zens.  She  was  the  godden  of  the  hearth ; 
and  as  that  was,  with  the  ancsents,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  family,  where  its  roerabers  met,  om- 
versed,  and  took  their  meals,  Vesta  was  regarded 
aa  the  goddess  of  domestic  nnion  and  happineas. 
The  fire  boming  on  the  hearth  waa  regarded  as 
her  symbol;  and  each  public  community  or  state 
bad  its  public  hearth,  or  altar  of  V'esta,  on  which 
a perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning.  RepresenU- 
tions  of  her  are  not  common  in  the  ancient  works 
of  art ; but  some  are  mentioned,  in  which  she  was 
represented  in  the  grave  and  dignified  attitade  of 
a majestic  and  pure  maiden,  with  the  attire  and 
veil  of  a matron,  and  bolding  in  her  band  a sceptre 
aud  a lamp.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the  small 
planets  revolring  near  each  other,  between  the  or- 
bits of  Mare  and  Jupiter.  It  is  the  nearest  of  the 
asteroids  to  the  sun. 

Vbstaob,  vest'aje,  s.  (French;  vestigispsL,  I.at.  this 
word  and  Vestible  show  that  surne  verb,  signifying 
to  trtady  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  lost.)  A 
track  or  IbotAap ; the  mark  of  the  foot  left  on  tbs 


VESTAL— VESTUKE.  VESUVUN— VEXATIOUS. 


mint;  dreif ; f^vTnents  in  geuernl;  habit;  clothing;  [ 
veiitment;  covering. 


earth ; wod  for  the  nurka  or  retriaioa  of  something 
elae,  as  the  rfjtayes  of  crvatiDO. 

Vs&TAL,  ves  tal,  0.  (res^oiu.  from  raofti,  Lat.)  Per-  ' 
taiiiiog  to  VesU,  the  godtlew  of  fire  among  the 
Rocnana,  and  a virgin  ; pure;  chaste; — a in  An- 
tiqaitr,  a virgin  consecrated  to  V»  su,  and  watch- 
ing the  sacr^  fire,  which  was  kipt  buraiug  per* 
p^oallj  OB  her  altar:  the  vtMtals  were  six  lu 
number,  and  bad  a vow  of  perpetual  ebastitj;  a 
pore  virgin. 

How  bapp7  te  the  blamelew  mutnts  lot, 

The  world  /bri^uiog,  by  the  world  forgot  l—ib;pv. 

VeITalIA,  ves-Ulc-a,  s.  In  Antiquity,  vestals  held 
in  honour  of  Vesta,  on  tbs  IHh  of  June.  In  these 
vestals,  banquets  were  prepared  before  the  bouses, 
and  meat  was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  ofiered  to 
the  gods;  millstones  were  decked  with  garlands, 
and  the  asses  that  turned  them  were  also  so  decked 
aud  led  round  the  city. 

Vested,  vest'ed,  a.  Dressed  in  a long  garment ; 
Just  SlmeoD  and  prophetic  Amia  KTN>ke 
Before  the  sitar  and  the  priest.— Jfthon. 

Fixed;  not  In  a state  of  contingency  or  suspenrion, 
as  vested  righta  In  Law,  vested  legacy^  a legacy 
the  right  to  which  commences  in  presenil,  and 
does  not  depend  on  a contingency,  as  a legacy  to 
one,  to  be  paid  when  ha  attains  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  This  is  a legacy ; and  if  the 
legalea  die  before  the  testator,  his  representative 
shall  receive  it — Blackstone.  VtsUd  %'ejnainder^ 

is  where  the  estate  is  invariably  fixed  to  remain  to 
a determinate  person  after  the  particular  e^Ute  is 
spent  This  is  called  a remamder  executed^  by 
which  a present  interest  passes  to  the  party,  though 
to  be  enjoyed  in  future. 

Vestia,  ves'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Vest  of  Clag- 
eofurth.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Solonacen. 

VesTIUULR,  ves'te-bule,  s.  (ocsfsWiini,  lait)  TIm 
porch  or  entreoce  into  a bouse,  or  a large  open 
space  before  the  door,  but  covered : a little  anti- 
chamber  before  the  entrance  of  an  ordinary  a{tart- 
ment ; an  apartment  in  large  buildings,  which 
presents  itself  into  a liall,  a suit  of  rooms,  or 
offices;  an  area,  in  which  a magiufioent  staircane 
is  carried  up,  U s<»meUines  called  a vestUmlt*  In 
AoaUimy,  a cavity  belonging  to  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  the  opening  of  which  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanoin  is  dosed  by  the  small  bone  called 
the  stipes. 

Vestigate. — See  Investigate. 

Vb&ting,  vest'ing,  s.  Cloth  for  vesta. 

Vestment,  vestment,  #.  (oesitmaaluw,  frim  eetafo, 
1 clothe,  Lat.  veUntetU,  Ft,)  A garment;  some 
part  of  dolhing  or  dreae,  but  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  aiti^  of  drase  or  garment. 

Vestst,  ves'trei,  s.  (resfiortuwi,  Lat.  vestion,  Fr.) 
A room  appendant  to  a dmrch,  in  which  the  sacer- 
dotal vestments  and  sacred  ntenals  are  kept,  slid 
where  parochial  meetings  are  held;  a pareebial 
assembly,  so  called  because'  ita  mi»*eing«  are  held 
in  the  veetry. 

The  eouDdI  are  chosen  by  the  veslry.r— CZaraidciii. 
Vestry-clerk,  an  officer  chosen  by  tbs  vestry,  who 
keeps  the  pariah  accounts  and  books — same  as 
psrisb-derk  in  Scotland.  Vestry-msm:  in  London, 
vetary-flten  constitute  a select  number  of  principal 
persons  of  every  parish,  who  choose  parisb-cfficers 
to  take  care  of  parochial  matters. 

Vestoart,  vcs'tu-er-e,  s.  A wardrobe. 

Vestuke,  ves'ture,  s.  (vefurs,  Fr.)  Arobe;  a gar- 


Roohii,  predpicee^  and  gulfs,  apparelled  with  a ussrar* 
of  plants. — HesUleff. 

In  old  Law  books,  the  oom  with  which  land  was 
covered,  as  the  reiftrrs  of  an  acre ; also,  seuio ; 
poasewtion.— Obsolete  in  these  senses. 

Vesuvian,  ve-su'vc-an,  a.  I'erUining  to  Vesuvnis, 
a volcano  near  Napln; — s.  in  Mineralogy,  one  of  i 
the  names  of  tba  mineral  idioernse,  ao  called  I 

cause  found  among  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius:  it  is  a ' 
subspecies  of  pyramitlat  garnet.  | 

Vetch,  vetsh,  «.  (resce,  Fr.  veeda.  Ital.  ridn,  LeL)  ' 
I'he  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Vicia.  j 
Vetchliho,  vetsli'ling,  a.  (dim.  of  refcA.)  A name 
applied  to  tbe  plant  Lathvrus  pratensis,  called  the  j 
Mendow,  or  Common  Yrilow  Vetcliliug;  also  to 
Lathynu  aphaca. 

Vetcht,  vetsh'e,  a.  Consisting  of  vetches,  or  of  { 
pea-straw,  as  a vetchy  bed ; abounding  with  i 
vetches.  I 

Veteran,  v«t'er-an,  a.  (rtaemiMis,  from  twfero,  I , 
grow  old,  Lat.)  Having  been  Ions  experienced  in 
anything;  long  practised  or  experience ; — a.  one  ; 
who  has  bean  long  exercised  in  any  art  or  science, 
particularly  in  war;  one  who  has  grown  old  in  the 
service. 

Veterinarian,  vet-er-in-e're-an,  a.  (rrfermmua, 
Lat.)  One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  or 
domeetic  animals. 

Vetksinart,  vet'er-m-ar-e,  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe 
art  of  healing  or  treating  the  diseasee  of  domestic  , 
animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &e. 

Veto,  ve'to,  a (I-atin,  I forbid.)  A forbidding;  : 
prohibition,  or  tbe  right  of  forhiddlng;  applied  to  | 
tbe  right  of  a king,  or  other  chief  magtatrnte  or 
officer,  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  enactment  of 
a law,  or  the  passing  of  s decree.  In  Roman  An- 
tiquity, the  word  by  the  tribunes  to  signify 
tbrir  disipprobation  of  any  measore  proposed  by 
j tho  senate; — v.  a.  to withlmld  assent  ton  bill,  and  ! 

, thus  prevent  its  enactment— >a  prerogative  vested  [ 
in  the  eovereigu  of  Great  Britain. 

' Vettuke,  vct'ti2-ray,  s.  An  Italian  carriage.  i 

Vbttdreno,  vet-td- re'no,  $.  (Italian.)  Tlie  owner  ' 
or  driver  of  a carriage,  or  keeper  of  a livery  stable;  i 
I als«),  a guide  for  travellere  in  Italy. 

Vex,  veks,  r.  a.  {vexo,  Lat.  rerer,  Fr.  oezar,  Span.)  | 

I To  irritate;  to  make  angry  by  little  prnvocstions;  | 
to  plagne ; to  torment ; to  harass ; to  sfiUct ; to  \ 
disturb ; to  dlsqniet ; to  agitate ; to  trouble  ; to  . 
distress;  to  persecute;  to  stretch — (not  in  use  in  | 
the  last  tense ;)  ! 

8ome  BngHsb  woo^  vsasd  In  a Belglao  loom, 

And  Into  cloUi  of  spongy  softness  m»d*.—Drydsst.  I 
— o«  n.  to  fret : to  be  teased  or  irritatedL  1 

Plyaaes  gave  good  oarc,  and  fad 
And  drunke  bis  wine,  a>nd  twci  and  ravltaied 
Uis  food  for  mere  vexatioo.— CAopmaa. 

, Vexation,  veks-a'abun,  s.  Tbe  act  of  troablmgi 
I tbe  canae  of  tronblc  or  uneasiness;  the  set  of  , 

I harassing  by  law ; a slight  teasing  trouble ; the  i 

state  of  being  irritated  or  disturbed  in  mind;  dis-  1 
quiet;  sgitation;  affiktion;  great  troubles;  se-  | 
rere  judgments.  J 

The  Lord  shall  send  opoa  tbeecursiDg;  wsawltow,  and  j' 
it>buki].^X)e«l.  xxtUI.  20. 

Vexatious,  veks-a'shus,  a.  Irritating;  foil  of 
trouble  and  disqtuet;  teasing;  slightly  trouble- 
some : provoking.  In  Law,  a raaotiosii  smt  is  one  ' 
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commenced  for  the  purpotw  of  giving  trouble  and 
annojrunce^  or  which  la  without  just  cause. 

Vexatiouslt,  veks-a'sbua-lo,  ad.  In  a manner  to 
give  great  trouble  or  disquiet ; teaxingljr. 

VKXATioraNK88,  veks-a’sb'is-ncs,  a.  The  quality 
of  vexing,  teaaing,  or  provoking. 

Vexkb,  veka'ur,«.  One  who  vexeSf  irritatea,  teases, 
or  troubles, 

1 Vexil,  Veka  11,  1 $.  (rextAtm,  a standard, 

I VsxiLLEM,  vekall-lom,  / Lat.)  In  Botany,  the 
upper  large  petal  of  a papilionaceous  flower. 

Vexilla,  veks-iHa,  $.  {vtxiUamy  a banner,  Lat. 
from  the  stripes.)  A genus  of  Mollusca,  belouging 
' to  the  Purpurinc,  the  shells  of  whidi  have  the 
' general  shape  of  purpura;  the  inner  lip  flattened 
I and  depreeaed  ; the  outer,  when  adult,  Uikki'ni-d, 
inflected,  and  toothed ; aperture  wide : Family, 
Muricidv. 

I Vexileaiui,  veks-il>la'rc-i,  s.  (Latin,  from  vtriUum, 

I a htaiidard.)  In  Antiquity,  veteran  troopa  in  the 
I Roman  army,  who  bad  sen  ed  out  their  time  ; but, 

I under  the  emperors,  were  retained  in  service,  and 
fought  under  a standard  of  their  own,  distinct  from 
the  legions. 

Vexillaby,  Teks>ina>re,  s.  A standard-bearer  ; — 
a.  pertaining  to  an  ensign  or  sUndant 

VLXiLLATio:r,  vcks-iUU’shun,  $.  (rrj'iV/oiao,  Lat.) 
A company  of  troopa  under  one  ensign. 

Via,  vi'a,  s.  (Latin,  a way.)  In  Astrology,  ria  com- 
butta^  the  space  of  45  degrees,  comprehended  within 
the  half  of  Libra,  and  the  whole  sign  Scorpio,  by 
reason  of  eeveral  ili-bf>diDg  fixed  stare  placed  in  it. 
In  Palmistry,  the  line  of  Saturn  when  parted.  In 
Astronomy,  via  lacUa,  the  galaxy  or  milky  way  ; 
the  white  circle  which  eiicompasbes  the  whole  Ar- 
mament, composed  of  an  inflnite  number  of  stars 
of  the  leaser  magnitudes.  I'm  reyio,  in  Law,  the 
king's  highway  or  public  road,  so  called  because  it 
ia  under  his  special  protection. 

I Viable,  via-bl,  a.  (r*c,  life,  from  pft?o,  to  live. 
Lot.)  Capable  of  Ii>iiig,  as  a new-born  infant,  or 
premature  child. 

VlADCCT,  vi'a-dukt,  a.  (r»a,  way,  and  duco,  I lead, 
Lat.)  A structure  made  for  conveying  a carriage- 
way from  one  road  to  another,  either  by  a toiinel, 
mound,  or  an'hed  supports,  across  a river  or  marsh. 

VlAL,  vi'al,  t.  {vu>U,  Fr.  Gr.  pAiala,  Lat.) 

A phial;  a small  glass  bottle  used  by  druggists 
and  others.  Fwiis  of'  God's  tcrath,  an  expresaiuo 
in  the  book  of  Revel^ona  for  the  execution  of  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  wicked  for  their  aina. — 
I Chap.  xvi. 

I VlALED,  vi'aid,  a.  Enclosed  in  a viaL 

Thia  she  with  predoua  viatd  liquors  heats.--' 

I MiiUm,  Comms. 

VlALES,  vi-alis,  t.  (rid,  a way,  Lat.)  In  Roman 
Antiquity,  a name  gi\’en  to  those  gods  who  had 
the  diarge  of  the  roads  and  highways.  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  were  of  the  number. 

Viand,  vi'and,  ».  (viande,  Fr.  ctrauda,  Ilal.  riron- 
dus,  from  n'eo,  I live,  IaiL)  Meat  drMsed ; food. 
The  word  is  chiefly  used  in  the  plnml — riands. 

VlATER,  Tt-a'tur,  f.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  an  In- 
feri<N‘  officer  sent  by  the  senate,  or  people,  to  con- 
vey decrwjs  mandates,  &c.,  and  also  by  governors 
of  provinces,  and  other  functionaries. 

Viatic,  vi-at'ik,  a.  (from  rMlicwm,  Lat.)  Pertaining 
to  a journey. 

ViATiCTM,  vi-at'e-kuip,  s.  (L«tin,  a supply  of  some- 
thing requisite  fur  a journey.)  In  the  Roman  Ca- 
i<r^ 


tbolk  Church,  the  sacrament  or  euchari^t  admin- 
istered to  a dying  person.  In  Roman  Antiquity, 
an  allowaooe  to  oftcers  who  were  sent  into  the 
provinces  to  exercise  any  office,  or  perform  any 
service ; also,  to  tbe  olficers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army. 

ViBOROlA,  vi-bawr'je-a,  ».  (in  honour  of  Eric  VI- 
borg,  a Danish  botanist.)  A genus  of  Leguminotis 
plants : Suborder,  PapUionacee. 

Vibrant,  vi^brant,  It.  A name  given  to  the  Ich- 
ViBRiON,  vib're-un./  neumon  fly,  from  tbe  coo- 
tiiinal  vibration  of  its  antennie. 

Vibrate,  vi'brate,  v.  n.  (n'6ro,  Lat.  r»5nire,  Ital.) 
To  swing ; to  oscillate ; to  play  to  and  fro,  as  a 
pendulum  ; to  quiver ; 

The  whisper  thst  to  grestneas  stitl  too  near. 

Perhaps  still  vibnUs  on  bis  sovervign’s  ear.— Aipr. 

to  pass  from  one  state  to  another,  as,  to  vibrata 
from  one  opinion  to  another ; — v.  n.  to  brandish ; 
to  mo>*e  to  and  fro ; to  swing. 

ViBRATiLiTY.  vi-bra-til'c-te,  s.  Disposition  to  pre- 
ternatural vibration  or  motion. — Seldom  used. 
Vibration,  vi-braVhtm,  s.  (French,  from  rifrro, 
I-st.)  llie  act  of  brandishing ; the  act  of  moving  | 
to  and  fro,  as  a pendulum  or  musical  chord.  In  I 
Physics,  ahernate  and  reciprocal  motion,  os  the 
ribrations  of  the  nervons  fluid,  by  which  sensation 
has  beeu  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  im-  {' 
pressions  of  external  objects  propagated  thus  to  | 
the  brain.  In  Music,  the  motion  of  a chord,  or  the  i 
nndulation  of  any  body  by  which  sound  is  produced : < 
tbe  aenteness,  elevation,  and  gravity  uf  tone  dcpeml  | 
on  the  length  of  the  chord  and  its  tension.  |i 

ViBRATii'NCLE,  vi-brat'e-UDg-kl,  s.  A small  vibra- 
tion.— Not  used.  ' 

Tbe  pulse  would  continue  to  beat,  the  lunr*  to  play, 
the  animal  secretions  to  be  onrinl  on.  the  n/'rariMclM 
to  traverse  to  aud  fro. — .IwareA  on  iVV«eioi/I  (17lS). 
ViBRATtVE,  vi'bra-tir,  a.  That  vibrates. 
ViBRATOKT,  vi'bra-tur-e,  a.  Vibrating;  consisting 
in  vibration  or  oscillation ; causing  to  vibrate. 
Vibrio,  vi’bre-o,  s.  (ribro^  1 vibrate,  Lat.)  A genus 
of  Infusoria  : Family,  Homogenea. 

ViBURNi'M,  ri-buro'um,  s.  (said  to  be  derived  from 
m’eo,  I tie,  Lat.  on  account  of  tbe  pliability  of  the 
branches  of  some  of  the  species.)  Laureatine,  a 
genus  of  plants  t Order,  Caprifoliacetr. 

Vicar,  vik'or,  $.  (vieurius.  Let)  In  Law,  the 
person  who  supplies  tbe  place  of  another ; but 
commonly  appli^  to  tbe  parson  of  a parish  in 
which  the  pi^al  tithes  are  appropriated ; that  u, 
belongs  to  a chapter  or  rel’igions  bouse ; or  to  a 
layman  who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the 
vicar  the  small  tithes  or  a salary : where  this  U 
not  the  case,  the  paraon  is  cidl^  rcclor.  Apos- 
tolic vicars,  those  who  perform  the  functions  of 
the  Pope,  in  churches  or  provinces  committed  to 
their  directioD.  Vicars  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
German  constitution,  princes  who  had  tbe  right  of 
representing  tbe  Emperor  in  case  of  absence  or 
interregnum.  Vicar-gtneral,  a title  given  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
with  fall  power  to  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  It  is  now  the  title  of  an  ofiice,  which,  a" 
well  as  that  of  official  principal,  is  united  in  thi. 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  basiness  of  the 
vicar-general  b to  exerdse  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters purely  spiritual.  Grand  vicar,  a cardinal 
appointed  by  the  l*ope  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  secolar  priests,  &c. 


VICARAGE— VICEGERENT. 


VICENARY— VTCONTIEL 


I ViCABAOK,  nk'or-(^f  «.  lo  Law,  the  spiritu*!  cure 
I or  beueBce  of  a vicar.  Vioaragt  eiM^uW,  one 
! which  has  a safficient  maiDtenancu  for  the  vicar 
I when  the  benehce  is  impropriated. 

I VlOARlAt/,  vi>ka're~a],  a.  l^ertaming  to  a vicar; 

I smaJI,  as  rtcaWu^  lithea. 

I Vicariate,  vi-ka're-ate,  a.  Having  delegated 
power,  as  a vintr;— s.  a delegated  power  or  office. 

I Vicarious,  vi-ka're-us,  a.  l>cput^;  del^'ated; 

I acting  in  the  place  of  another;  substituted  in  the 
place  of  another,  as  a ricanotu  sacrifice. 

Vicariously,  vi-ka're>us'Ie,  od.  In  the  place  of 
another;  bj  substitutiou. 

I ViCARSUir,  vik'ur-ship,  a.  The  office  of  a vicar; 
the  ministry  uf  a vicar. 

ViCATiA,  vi-ka'she-a,  f.  (in  hononr  of  M.  Vicat, 

I who  wrote  upon  ;>c4sonous  jilants.)  A genus  uf 
Umbelliferous  phints : Suborder,  Cainpylosperme. 

Vice,  vise,  s.  (French;  nido,  Ital.  vicio,  Spau. 
viimm,  Properly,  a defect,  fault,  or  blemish, 

as  the  meet  of  a political  constitution ; a fault  or 
bad  trick  in  a horse ; depravity  or  corruption  of 
j manners ; a kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws, 
used  by  workmen ; (from  cir/en,  to  screw,  Dutch,) 
hence  gripe ; grasp ; 

in  bat  fist  him  oDoe;  tf  be  oome  bat  within  mv  vice.— 

iXaJts. 

the  fool  of  old  shows  and  moralities. 

ni  be  with  you  a^aUi 

In  a trice,  like  to  ihe  old  vira, 

Year  need  to  sustain. — AAuie. 
Fsee-cAomherMw,  an  officer  in  court  neat  to  the 
lord -chamberlain.  Vire-cA/tnreUor,  an  officer  in 
a university  in  England,  wbo  is  annually  elected 
to  manage  aflairs  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor. 
Vice-<orml,  one  who  arts  in  the  place  of  a consul. 
Vice-dofft,  a counsellor  at  Venice,  who  represents 
the  Doge  when  absent  or  sick.  Vice^ir'/afe,  an 
officer  employed  by  the  Pope  to  perform  the  office 
of  spiritujd  and  temporal  government  in  certain 
cities,  where  there  is  no  legate  or  cardinal  to  com- 
mandL  Vice-fresidemy,  the  office  of  president. 
Vic«-presidmi^  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a presi- 
dent. yice-ntppre*t$ny,  adapted  to  suppress  vice. 

^ Ftbe  (Latin,  in  the  turn  or  place  of,)  is  used  in 
composition  to  denote  one  wbo  sets  in  the  place  of 
another,  as  I'ice-o</miraZ,  an  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  being  the  second  in  command,  and 
baring  his  flag  displayed  at  the  fore-top-gallant- 
mast  head;  also,  a civil  officer  in  Great  Britain, 
appointed  by  the  Lords  Commis-<ioncrs  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  exercb-ing  the  admiralty  jurisdiction 
within  the  particular  district  of  which  he  has  the 
charge.  Vict-tidmtrnAy,  the  office  of  a vice-ad- 
miral ; or  court  of  a vicc-admirah  y/ce-aytrU, 

I one  who  acta  in  the  place  of  another. 

A tssmI  eaun  hath  made  his  to  erosa  what- 

ever  the  faithful  ought  to  do.— i/ooA<r. 

: ViCBT,  vi'st,  a.  Vkions;  corrupt. — Not  used. 

Be  os  a planetary  ptogue.  when  Jove 
I Will  over  Home  htKh*vVd  dty  hang  bU  poison 

j In  the  sick  air.— ^4s. 

' ViCKOBSEWCY,  vise-je'ren-se,  s.  The  office  of  a 
vicegerent ; agency  under  another ; lieutenancy ; 

I deputed  power. 

ViCKORREHT,  vise-Je'rent,  ».  (ricem  fferftu,  acting 
in  the  place  of  another,  Lat.)  A lieutenant;  a i 
vitier;  an  officer  wbo  is  depnt^  by  a superior,  or  j 
I by  proper  sothority,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  an- 
1 other.  * 


ViCEMASY,  vis'e-na-re,  a.  (picinortM,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  twenty. 

VlcBMNALlA,  vi-sen-nale-a,  a (ricew/iium,  twenty 
years,  Lat)  In  Roman  Antiquity,  feasts  held  in 
borronr  of  the  dead  twenty  days  alter  the  funeral. 
Vtciitnaha  iudi,  were  games  obaer\'eil  every  twen- 
tieth year  of  the  eTnperor's  reign. 

Viceregal,  ri»e-re'gri,  a.  Being  in  the  placo  of  a ; 
king. 

Viceroy,  risc-n^,  s.  (rierroi,  Fr.)  The  governor 
of  a kingdom  or  couutry,  who  rules  iu  the  name 
of  the  king,  with  regal  authority,  os  hU  sobetitute. 

Vice  Versa,  rise  ver’sa.  A Latin  phrase  much 
used,  which  signifies  the  terms  of  the  case  being 
reversed. 

ViciA,  ri'she-o,  «.  (said  to  be  from  rinefo,  I bend 
together,  Lat.  because  the  spedee  have  tendrils  by 
which  they  bind  other  plants.)  The  vetch  or  | 
fetch,  a gfims  of  lyeguminuos  plants,  extensively  I 
used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Don  enunierates 
108  spedes:  Subo^er,  PapUionaceis. 

ViciAT*.— See  Vitiate. 

VjciKAOE,  vb  m-aje,  s.  (Hewstu,  Lot.)  Nrighbour- 
hood : Che  place  or  places  adjoining  or  near.  In 
Law,  common  becaute  of  tuctiMi^e,  is  where  the 
inbahitanta  of  two  townships  contiguous  to  each 
other  have  usually  iiitercoramuned  with  each  other ; ' 
the  beasts  of  tme  atraring  into  the  field  of  an- 
other, without  molestation  from  dther.— Bfoefc-  i 
sfoac.  ! 

“•  Nmt:  neighbouring.  ^ 

ViciMiTY,  ve-cin'e-te, s.  Nearness  in  place;  neigh-  i 
bonrhood;  neighbouring  country.  i 

Vicious,  rish'us,  o.  (ricieux,  rttioevs,  Lat.)  Ad-  i 
dieted  to  vice ; corrupt  in  prindples  and  conduct ; | 
corrupting  in  tendency ; corrupt  or  defective  in  j 
any  res{»ect ; foul ; impure ; insalubiioua,  as  a j 
ricious  atmosphere  ; not  genuine,  as  a incKms  | 
pronunciation ; miaebievous ; refractory,  aa  a ! 
viciom  horse. 

VicioosLY,  viah'ns-le,  <ul.  Corruptly ; in  a manner 
contrary  to  moral  rectitude  nr  moral  prindple; 
faulty;  not  correctly  ; wickedly. 

ViciousKESS,  risli'us-nes,  t.  Addictedness  to  vice ; 
corruptness  of  moral  prinriploi  or  practice ; babi-  ) 
tool  violation  of  the  moral  law,  or  of  moral  duty;  j 

. depravity  in  principles  or  in  mannerH;  uumlinsis 
or  refractorincHs  in  a beast ; wicktdnesa. 

Vicissitude,  vis-sis'se-tude,  a {liciMitudo,  from 
ricii,  a turn,  Lat.)  Regular  change  or  succession 
of  one  thiug  to  another,  as  the  ctci<ntudet  of  day  ’ 
and  night ; change ; revolution,  as  the  vici*sitnd«$ 
of  fortune.  ; 

VicissiTUDiiTAST,  ve-us-se-tu'de-Da-re,  & Chan- 
ging in  succession. 

ViciTY,  rise  o-U,  s.  (“  Of  this  word,"  says  Dr.  , 
Johnson,  **  I do  not  know  the  meaning  or  original : 
a nice  thing  is  now  called,  in  vuUur  language, 
point  viccy  from  the  French  pomi  device  { whence 
tbe  barbarous  word  vieUy  may  be  derived.") 
Nicety ; exactness  (?)— Not  need.  [ 

Here  is  tbe  fruit  of  Pem, 

Grafted  upon  Stub  his  stem ; 

With  the  peakish  nloely 

Of  old  Sherewood's  ricHg. — Ben  Jemnm. 

VicoJcniL,  ri-kon'teel,  a.  (from  Viscount.)  Per-  i 
Uining  to  tbe  aheriff.  Viconiiel  rents  are  certain  > | 
famia,  for  wliirb  the  sheriff  pays  a rent  to  the  I 
king.  Vicontiei  »riu  are  such  a«  are  triaMe  in  j 

“y.  ,^Jt 


VICOUNT— VICTUALS. 


\TDE— VlEWKa 


the  couiitT  or  therifT  cuurt vi«mlieU  ire 
thin;;s  br2onpinj(  to  the  sherifT,  porticolarly  farms, 
for  which  the  ehrriff  puya  a real  to  the  king. 

VicoDNT. — See  ViscounL 

VjCTtM,  rik  turn,  § (nWmia,  LaL  mcfiflte,  Fr.)  A 
liring  beiDg  aacriHrtd  to  tome  deity,  or  in  the 
performance  of  a religiooa  ritF,  generHUy  ondor  the 
idea  that  the  wrath  of  the  god  Micntioed  to  will  be 
appeased  by  the  ofierini;;  soinething  destroyed; 
aoatething  sacnBcod  in  the  puriuit  of  an  object, 
aa,  Bonaparte  was  the  vk/ms  of  ambition. 

ViCTiMATK,  I'ik'te-mato,  v.  a.  To  offer  in  aacrifice. 
— 'Kot  in  use. 

Victor,  vik'tur,  a.  (Latin ; from  rtnco,  rtcAia,  to 
j conquer.)  One  who  conquers  in  war;  a ran- 
quldter;  one  who  defeata  another  in  battle;  one 
who  wins  or  gains  the  adrantsge ; one  who  con> 
qnrrs  another  in  prirate  combat  or  contest ; master 
or  lord.— Neither  usual  nor  proper  in  thu  sense. 
These,  wiatar  of  bis  health,  hU  fortune,  frienda, 

And  laiuv ; this  lord  ot'  um1«m  thousands  onda.— - Aipe. 

ViCTORSas,  vik'tur-es,  a.  A fetnale  conqueror. 

ViCTOHiA,  %ik'to're>a,  a.  The  goddess  of  victory;  | 
the  daughter  of  Titan  and  Styx,  or,  according  to  i 
some,  of  Heaven  and  Eeirth  t she  was  greatly  hon>  I 
oured  by  the  Oreeks,  especially  the  Atlienians,  . 
under  tbs  name  of  Nike,  and  represented  with  i 
winga,  erowDcd  with  laurel,  and  as  holding  a 
Wanch  of  a palm-tree  in  her  hand.  Victoria  He- 
her  bloat  Gradous  Migesty  Queeti  Victoria. 

; ViCTOBiocs,  vik-to're-na,  a.  Having  conquered  in 
battle  or  contest ; having  overcomo  an  euemy  or 
antagooiat ; oooqoeriiig ; vanquishing ; that  pro- 
duces, as  a cirtoriom  day ; amblematic  of  conquest ; 
hdieating  victory. 

Mow  are  our  brows  hownd  with  etosrhiiis  wreaths  — 

Ato&a. 

• ViCTO*lotr8i.T,  vik-to're-ua-le,  act  With  conquest ; 
j with  defeat  of  an  enemy ; triumphantly. 

I ViCTORiorawFss,  vik-to're-ns-nea, «.  The  state  of 
j being  victorious. 

( ViCTORT,  vik'tur-e,  s.  (ricforio,  from  ewco,  vteiut, 

I I conquer,  Lat.)  Conquest;  the  defeat  of  an 
j enemy  in  battle,  or  of  an  antagonist  in  contest ; a 
gaining  of  the  superiority  in  war  or  eombat : ad- 
I vantage  or  superiority  gained  o\*er  our  rpiritoal 

I enemies,  over  passions  and  appetites,  or  tempta* 

I tkm,  or  m any  struggle  or  oompetitioa.  In  My- 
I thology, — aee  Victoria. 

: Victress,  nk'tres,f  a i v • w 
: VicraiOE.  Tik’triTf  *•  A fcm  J.  who 

rtl  lead  thy  mUtress  to  a conqueror’s  bed, 

And  she  shall  be  sole  ptorrA*— Coear’s  Caear.— 

h'hehf. 

I With  hoof  hs  of  palfli,  a erowaed  wittriet  otande— 

Sp0m»»r. 

I Victual,  ritl,  9. «.  To  supply  with  provisious,  as, 
to  rictmal  an  army ; to  store  wHh  proviawoe,  as, 
to  victual  a ship.  | 

I Victualler,  vH'U-ut,  s.  One  who  famishes  pro- 
viswne ; one  who  keeps  a boose  of  entortwineRt ; 
a proviaion  ship,  or  eoe  employed  to  carry  provi- 
eioQs  for  other  shipe,  or  for  the  supply  of  trui>ps. 
Vietualling-hotmj  e houM  in  which  food  b prepared 
and  sold  to  strangers. 

I V1CTUAI.8,  vitla,  s.  plu,  never  used  in  the  siugolar, 
(tictuaUlm,  Fr.  vUaaHof  Span,  from  psedRS,  food, 

I Lat.)  Food  for  human  bdugs  prepared  for  eaUng ; 

I that  which  supports  bumau  life  ; sustenance.  This 
I word  is  never  used  few  tiie  food  uf  inferior  aitiinsh, 

' \o2A 


and  is  restricted  to  food  prepared ; when  unpre- 
pared, procmoiu  is  the  word  used. 

Vide,  vid'e.  Latin  for  See.  Fuie  «f  sopro,  see  as  i 
above.  I 

Videlicet,  ve-del'e-mt,  md.  (Latin  for  rtdere  Ke«t.)  f 
To  wit;  namely;  abbreviated  by  res. 

Vidua,  vid'u-a,  «.  ( Latin,  a widow.)  A gsnns  of 
birds  t Family,  Friogiilidse. 

ViDUAL,  vid'u-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  etato  of  a 
widow.— Obaolete. 

The  only  pattern  of  all  ehastity.viffiBat,  conjugal,  and 
tnVfuaL—  htrtA  Sberu  (1(>33^. 

ViDUiTT,  \id-u'e-te,  s.  (wdufas,  Lat)  Vildowbood  I 
— Not  used.  I 

The  married  woman  Is  under  th«  careful  prevision  of 
an  hiiiil>«u)d : In  that  Mtate  four  hands  work  for  her ; in  I 
her  vitiuitu  but  two.— Ifali.  | 

Vie,  vi,  s.  r.  to  war,  to  contend ; that  is,  to  | 

strain,  to  urge,  to  prc»s.  Sax.)  To  strive  for 
su{)criority ; to  contend ; to  use  eflbrt  in  a race,  j 
couiest,  competition,  rivalsliip,  or  alrife ; — s.  a, 
to  show  or  practise  in  competition;  to  Stake;  to  1 
wager;  to  expose  to  hasard.— Obsolele  aa  an  , 
active  \*erb. 

S.  Let's  play  at  primero.  A.  What  ahall  we  play  for? 

S.  On*  shiUiDg  stake,  and  three  resL— 1 ris  Ut  will  you  ' 
hold?— /'/•rto  JSre.  Fr.  (1&91). 

Nature  waats  stuff 

To  tr»«  strantce  f<»rms  with  fancy/— 5haAs.  1 

Vl-BT-ARMts,  ri-et-dr'tnia.  In  I^aw,  a Latin  phrase  | 
used  in  iodictmeoU,  to  expeese  the  charge  of  a for-  ^ 
ctble  and  rioleot  oomndttiiig  of  any  crioM  or  trea-  , 
pass — by  force  of  arms.  1 

View,  vn,  v.  o.  (roe,  Fr.  from  ooir,  to  see,  con- 
tracted from  rirtfore,  Lat.)  To  euirey ; to  ex- 
amine with  the  eye  ; to  look  ou  with  attention,  or  i 
for  the  purpose  of  examiniug ; to  inspect : to  ex- 
plore ; to  perceive  by  the  eye  ; to  survey  intellec-  J 
tually;  to  examine  menUdly ; to  oonuder; — s.  1 
prospect : eight ; reach ; the  whole  extent  seen  ; ; 
eye ; the  eye  or  sight ; ! 

Objects  near  onr  view  are  thought  greater  than  those  of  . 
larger  tlse  which  are  more  remote.— /.ocAc.  I 

iuteUectoal  surrey ; mental  exjunination ; ^pcar-  ! 
anoe ; show ; { 

In  that  aeonmpHsbed  mind, 
lleip'd  by  the  night,  new  graces  And, 

Which,  by  the  splendour  of  the  vtos. 

Daaxiod  Mfore  ws  ever  knew.—  WaUer. 
ffisplar ; exhibition  to  the  right  or  mind,  as,  to 
give  a right  r^io  of  the  matter ; prospect  of  in- 
terest ; intenUcm ; purpose ; design ; o];Nnion,  as,  ' 
these  an  my  vieice  upon  the  matter.  Point  oj  \ 
viewy  the  direction  in  which  a thing  is  seen.  lo 
Deer-staDdog,  the  print  of  the  foet  of  a fallow- 
deer  on  the  ground.  In  Law,  a claim  made  by 
the  teuant  for  the  jury  to  aee  the  land,  or  the 
thing  elrimed  and  lo  controversy.  View  of 
fiyinkpledgo^  the  office  which  the  sheriff  in  bis 
county  court  performs  in  looking  to  ^e  king’s 
peace,  and  seeing  that  every  mao  be  in  some 
pledge ; or  it  is  the  power  of  bolding  a court  leet, 
m which  court,  fonoeriy,  ril  persons  at  the  age  of 
fbortemi  ware  bound  with  their  sureiiee  or  pledges 
for  their  truth  to  the  Jung,  and  the  etowiml  was 
to  certify  on  view. 

ViBWRR,  vu'ur,  a One  who  views,  sorveys,  or 
exantioes ; a surveyor,  as  a ooal-riewer.  In  New  | 
England,  the  word  is  equivalent  to  inspector,  as  a | 
viewer  of  fences,  &c.  In  Law,  vitteere  are  per-  ' 
sous  sent  by  a court  to  view  any  place  or  person 
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1 1 in  quettUon,  u the  aituBtion  of  ft  place  where  ft 
i deed  was  oommitted,  or  of  ft  person  in  case  of  8kk> 
ncaa,  &c. 

j VitwiNo,  vnlng,  t.  The  act  of  beholding  or  sor* 

; 

' Viewless,  m1e«,  a.  That  caiwot  be  oeen ; myiai> 
bla. 

Swift  throagh  the  Ttlrea  the  Tislonarf  fair 
KepftM'd,  aody  tiosfesa,  mixed  with  oomnoo  air.-> 

Jbpt. 

VlofiftiMATloiri  ri-jeft>e>mft'ahan,  #.  (ti^reftaiw, 
twentj,  Lftt.)  The  act  of  putting  to  death  every 
tvenlieth  man. 

VioiL,  rijll,  «.  (ciffUia^  Lat.  Fr.)  Watch ; 

devotion  performed  in  the  customary  hours  of  rest 
or  sleep. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odea  and  oigiU  tuned.~* 

Milton. 

In  Church  affaira,  the  eve  or  arening  before  anj 
faasty  the  ecckaiaatical  day  commencing  at  eix 
o’clock  in  the  evening ; a religiooa  ceremony,  per- 
fonned  on  the  evening  previous  to  a boli^y ; a 
fast  observed  on  the  day  preceding  a holiday ; a 
wake;  wakefulneaa *,  forbearaoee  of  sleep. 

Nothine  wean  out  a fine  face  like  the  ptfiU  of  the  eard- 
table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  attend  them.— 
AdiiUom, 

VloiLAKCB,  vijH<ans,  a.  (French;  viffilaruy  Lat.) 
Forbearance  of  sleep ; a state  of  being  awake 
watchfulness;  drcomspection ; guard;  watch. 

In  at  this  gate  none  past 
The  vifiloMce  here  placed.— JVUtsn. 

VioiLAHCT,  vijU-an-M,  s.  Vigilance.— Not  used. 
Vioir.ART,  vij'U-ant,  a.  (French;  vigilanOj  Lat.) 
Watchful;  circumspect;  attentive  to  discover  and 
avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for  safety. 
VlGiLAiTTLY,  vyll*ant>le,  ad,  Wat^uUy;  with 
j : attention  to  danger,  and  the  means  of  aofe^ ; cir- 

! cumspectly. 

j VionmvESATE,  vg-ia«ti/er-ate,  s.  (r^enf^  twenty, 

! and  r«r,  a man,  Lat.)  A b^y  of  officers  eon- 

1 1 oected  with  the  goremment,  ooDsistiiig  of  twenty 

men. 

j ViOKA,  vig'na,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dommic  Vlgna,  a 
[ commentator  on  Theophrastna.)  A genus  ^ La- 

' guminous  plants : Suborder,  Papilionacem. 

I VlONBTTB,  vene-yct',  s.  ( French ; from  r^ne,  a vine^ 

; Lat.)  An  ornament  placed  at  the  banning  of  a 
book,  preface,  ot  dedication. 

ViooRoso,  vig-or-o'so,  s.  (Italian.)  In  Music,  a 
term  denoting  that  the  movement  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  is  to  be  performed  irith  strength  and 
firmness. 

, Vigorous,  vig'nr-ns,  o.  Full  of  rigorous  strength 
or  active  force;  powerful;  strong;  made  by  strength 
I either  of  body  or  miucL 

I Vigorously,  vig'ur-os-le,  otL  With  great  strength 
of  body  or  mind ; fordbfy ; with  active  exertions. 
Vioorousnrss,  vig'ur-us-nes,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  rigorous,  or  strong  in  body  or  mind. 

I ViGOitelA,  ve-gawr'se>a,  s.  A geuus  of  Parrots,  be- 
I to  the  Platyccrdjue,  or  Loriets : Family, 

Pnttadde. 

Vigour,  rig'or,  s.  (Latin,  from  esTeo,  I am  brisk,  I ! 
grow.)  Active  bodily  strength ; phyucal  force ; 
atren^b  of  mind ; mteUectoal  energy ; strength  of  | 
motion  in  growth,  whether  or  vegetable 

strength ; energy ; efficacy. 


I _ 


In  the  frnitftil  earth 

His  besau,  Inaetfre  else,  their  vipoar  fltuL— JVihdw. 
VOL.  IL  • C o 


Vl  Laica,  vi  la'e-ka,  t.  (Latin.)  A writ  against  a 
person  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  laity,  holds 
another  out  of  a church,  ni  ei  armio. 

Vile,  vile,  a.  (Italian;  pUis,  Lat.  Wf,  Fr.  and  Span. 
p^t/iooy  Gr.)  Base;  worthless;  mean;  des- 
picable ; morally  bad  ; impure ; sinful ; wicked ; 
hateful  in  Uie  sight  of  God  and  good  men. 

The  BOOS  of  Eli  made  themselree  vtlrv— 1 Am.  lU. 

Vilm*  ^ t aboaivo ; scurrilous ; de- 

VlLD  * f fsmalory. — Obsolete. 

The  vassals  of  his  pleasurM  vOdr.— Spenser.  | 

A viid  preposterous  oourte. — | 

}Fkipping  of  (Ae  Siti|rre  (1601).  { 

Who  had  used  tPiTd  speeches  against  King  Edward. — | 

Bajfreard,  . 

ViLBLT,  vilele,  mi.  Basely;  meanly;  shamefully;  ' 
in  s cowardly  manner.  I 

The  Yolelana  viMp  jieUed  the  town.— ' 
V1LBICB8B,  vile'oea,  s.  Baseness ; meanness , des- 
picableness; inteUectoal  baeeneM;  moral  deprav-  [ 
ity;  degrsdjUion  by  sin  ; extreme  wretchedneaa. 
ViLiriCATiOK,  vil-e-fe-ka'sbnn,  «.  The  act  of  vili- 
fying or  defaming.  I 

ViLuriBB,  vil'o-fi'Ur,  s.  One  who  defamtii  or  tra- 
duces. 

VlLtPT,  vQ'e-fi,  p,  a.  To  mske  vile  ; to  debase ; to 
degrade;  to  defame;  to  tntduce;  to  attempt  to 
degrade  by  slander. 

Many  passions  tempt  us  to  depress  and  the 

merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind. — 

This  is  the  roost  ususl  sense  of  the  verb. 
ViLiPEifD,  vil'e-pend,  r.  a.  (viUpendo^  Lat.)  To 
despise. — Not  used. 

Theyll  viltpMd  thy  sacred  word,  and  scoff  it—  I 
Qnariei  Biol,  (1626). 

ViLlTT,  vUVte,  t.  VilenesB ; baseness. — Obsolete. 

The  eomediaos  wore  those  rsocks)  to  repieeent  the 
vui^  of  the  persons  they  represented.— Azmi's  Bom. 

ViLL,  vO,  s.  A lillsge,  er  amall  eoUeetioD  of  booses. 
—Obsolete. 

The  statute  of  Exeter,  14  Edward  I,  mentions  entire. 
vUls,  oemlHnUf,  and  hamleta. 

V1LX.A,  villa,  t.  (Latin,  vitfe,  Fr.)  A oountry-seat 
or  farm,  frimbhed  with  a mansion  and  eoovement 
out-houses,— now  used  exclusively  for  a suburban 
resideoce.  Vitia  re^,  a title  given  to  those  vil- 
lages where  the  kings  of  England  had  their  royal 
seate. 

Village,  vQ1q|e,s.  A number  of  houses  in  the  same 
plao^  less  than  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a town 
or  city,  and  inhabited  chiefiy  by  labouring  people. 

In  England,  it  b sud  that  a village  u dutio- 
guubcd  by  want  of  a maricet : this  dbtinctioa 
does  not  exist  in  America,  where  any  sniail  num- 
ber of  houses  ecsoted  near  each  other  b called  a 
viUoffp. 

Villager,  villa-jor,  s.  An  iQbabitant  of  a village. 
VlLLAOBRY,  viHa-Jer-e,  s.  A district  of  villages. 
Roblo  Ooodfrllow,  are  you  not  ho 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  vUiayfryt — Shoks. 
ViLLAiv,  villin,  s.  A degraded  or  wicked  wretch ; 
a malefactor. — In  thb  sense,  the  word  b relsted 
to  viU. 

VlLLAlXlZE,  Tillin-ize,  p.  a.  To  defame. 
ViLLAiNixEK,  vilTin-i-zur,  s.  One  who  defames; 
a renouncer  of  God ; a blasphemer  of  bb  only  be- 
gotten Son,— written  also  ri/Idntccr. 
yUiaimuert  of  hU  ssioti,  and  soomen  of  his  serrfee.— 

So-  RSoMJyi  (UX»). 
liniS 
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! Villainous,  viniii-ua,  o.  Base  ; vile ; wicked ; j 

1 sorry  in  s funulutr  sense,  as  a viUumout  trick  of  | 

I the  eye.  Used  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  (kUtt- 

I oMy,  by  Shakspere  t 

I I We  shall  leee  mir  time, 

I [ And  all  ho  tumod  to  Wnacle*  or  apes, 

[ With  foreheads  vtiiainow  low.— .^Aaki. 

\ ViUauv>tt9  Jtul^eniy  In  Law,  a judgment  that 
' casts  reproach  on  the  guilty  person. 

I Villainously, Tinin*us-le,oi  Wickedly;  basely; 

I with  extreme  wickedness. 

I VlLLAisousKBNS,  vinin-uS'Des,  f.  Baseness  ; 

1 wickedness. 

VlLLAiNV.  villin-e,  a.  Extreme  depravity;  atn>> 

I oious  wickedness;  a crime  or  action  of  deep  de> 

^ pravity.— In  this  sense  the  word  has  a plnrsL 

duch  vttioiatM  roused  Horace  into  wrath.— Drydes. 

ViLLAN,  villan,  a.  (from  vill,  a village.)  One 

Villain,  vUlin,^  who  held  landa  by  a base  or 

Villein,  villin,)  servile  tenure.  In  Kendal  Law, 
a person  of  base  and  servile  condition : of  whom 
tliere  were  two  sorts— a villain  m proaa,  who  was 
boond  immediately  to  his  lord,  and  n'tfaM  reyor- 
driai  to  a mnnor,  who  was  bound  to  his  lord  as  a 
member  belonging  to  a manor  whereof  the  lord  was 
the  owner. 

ViLLAMAoe,  \ vfllan-^  a.  State  of  eervitude- 

VlLLSNEOB,  / In  Law,  the  basest  sort  of  tenure 
by  which  lands  or  tenements  were  formerly  held : 
it  was  abolished  with  the  other  parts  of  the  feudal 
fyatem  by  atatnU  12  Char.  IL  c.  24, — generally 
written  vxOenagt, 

They  exereiae  most  Utter  tyranny 
Upon  the  parts  brooght  into  their  bondage ; 

No  wretchedoess  is  like  to  slnftil  vtUmny*'- — 

Spenatr, 

ViLLANIZB,  viHan-ixe,  V.O.  To  degrade ; to  debase. 

ViLLAHOOB,  vinan-ua,  a.  Serving ; bdng  in  vil- 
^ lanage. 

I ViLLANUB  Bboib,  vU-Wnus  re^ia,  a.  In  Law,  a 
I writ  that  lay  for  bringing  back  the  king's  bonds* 
men  that  hid  been  carried  away  out  of  the  manor 
to  which  they  belonged. 

VlLLAHT,  villan'e,  s.  ViUanage. 

VlLLARSlA,  vil-ldr'abe-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  H.  Vlllara, 

I a French  botaoiat.)  A genus  of  plants,  formerly 
I Inolndod  under  Men vantbM:  Family,  (jentianacec. 

VlLLARBlTB,  villsr-site,  a.  A mineral  found  at 
Traversell^  in  Piedmont ; cryataliaed ; the  pri* 
mary  form  a rhomUc  prism ; colour  yellowish- 
green;  fracture  granular;  subtransparenL  Com- 
position— eiiiea,  39.61 ; magnesia,  48-37  f pro- 
toxide of  iron,  3.59 ; protoxide  of  mangaueee, 
2.42 ; lime,  0.53 ; potaah,  0.46 ; water,  5.80 : 

, . hardneai  = 3.0  to  3.6. 

' I VlLLATlc,  vil-latlk,  0.  Pertaining  to  a village. 

' I The  perched  rooeta, 

> And  neats  In  order  rang'd, 

' Of  some  nUolio  fowl.— ifitom. 

• ViLLT,  villi,  a.  (ri/Aa,  Lat)  In  Anatomy,  the 
I same  as  fibres.  In  Botany,  fine  hairs  on  plants. 

Villous,  villas,  a.  (viUonu,  from  trilhtt,  hair  or 
wool,  LaL)  Abounding  with  fine  hairs  or  woollv 
substances ; nappy ; shaggy ; rough,  as,  the  ri/* 
/otff  coat  of  the  stomach.  In  Botany,  covered  with 
•oft  hmra. 

ViLMORiKiA,  vil-mo-riu'e-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  M« 
Vilmorin  of  Paris.)  A genus  of  Leguminous 
plants : Suborder,  PapUionaceie. 

ViMKRiNiA,  vim-cr-in'e-a,  a.  (miwn,  a twig,  Lat. 
the  appearance  of  the  spedee  U that  of  a boudle  of 
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twigs,  being  destitute  of  Icavre.)  A genus  ol 
Leguminous  plants : Suborder,  PapUionacem.  i 
VlMlNAL,  vim'e>nal,  a.  (rimian/w,  Lat.)  Peitiun-  | 
ing  to  twigs;  consisting  of  twigs ; producing  twigs. 
VltliNEOCS,  rim-in Vua,  o.  (nmwnwa,  Lat.)  Made 
of  twigs  or  sboota.  t 

In  the  hive’s  risitwsoaa  dome.— THor. 

VlNAClOUS,  rin-a'ahus,  a.  (rtnoceni,  Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  wine  or  grapes ; of  the  colour  of  wine. 
ViNACtUM,  vi-iiig  e-um.  a.  In  old  Law,  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  quantity  of  wine  to  the  lord  in- 
stead of  rent.  I 

VlNAOO,  vin-a'go,  a.  (meaning  unknown  to  ua.)  A .| 
genus  of  tbe  Columbins,  or  True  IMgeons : FaoiUy,  ^ 
Columbid«.  I 

VlNALlA,  vi-nale-a,  a.  In  Antiquity,  a festival  ob-  | 
served  by  the  Bomans  on  the  of  June,  in 
honour  of  Jninter  and  Venna,  so  cadled  from  tbe  I 
libations  of  wine  offered  on  the  occasion. 

Vinca,  vingk'a,  a.  (rtneo,  I bind,  Lat.)  Periwinkle,  , 
a genus  of  plants:  Family,  Apocynaces. 

ViNCENTiA,  vin-aen'she-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  John 
Vincent,  an  eminent  advocate  in  the  blauritius.  sud 
naturalirt.)  A genns  of  plants,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar: Onler,  TiUaoes.  ^ ' 

Vincible,  viu'se-bl,  a.  (itaco,  1 conquer,  Lat)  \ 
Conquerable  ; that  may  be  overcome  or  subdued.  \ 
VlNClOLBNESd,  vin'se-bl-n«s,\  a.  TI)o  capacity  of 
VlKCiBiLixr,  viii-se-lul'o-te,  / being  conquered.  | 
Conquerableneaa.  ^ - 

VlNCTUBE,  vingk'tnre,  i.  (vtneturay  Lat.)  A bind-  | 
ing. — Not  us^  I 

ViNCULARlA,  viogk-u-la're-a,  a.  (ewcu/a,  a band  or 
fiUet,  Lat.)  A spedea  of  fossil  Zoophytes,  from  1 
the  oarbouiferous  Umestoue  of  Ireland.  > 

Vinculum,  vingk'u-lum,  a.  (Latin,  a band  or  tie.) 

In  Algobn,  a line,  bmketa,  parentheses,  or  otb<w 
symbol,  by  which  varioos  terms  are  oorapouoded 
into  one,  as  m o 6 -j-  c*,  (a  -f-  5 + c)  * 

[a  -f-  5 4*  ^ vinculum, 

prevented  from  being  oonfounded  with  a 5 -f-  cx. 
ViNBEMlAL,  vin-de'me-al,  a.  (ymdemialit,  from  sin-  [ 
Jemio,  vintage,  Lat.)  Pertaining  to  the  vintage  | 
or  grape  harvest. 

ViNDRMiATS,  vin-de'me-ata,  v.  a.  To  gather  the 
vintage. 

Nov  vMdenMir.  sod  take  your  bees  towards  Che  expire-  ; 
tion  of  this  montlu— ffeslya. 

ViNDBJfiATioN,  vin-de-roe-a'shnn,  a.  The  opera- 
tion of  gathering  grapes.  ! 

VnTDiCABiLiTT,  vin-de-ka-bU'e-t«,  a.  The  quality*  ; 
of  being  vindicable. 

ViNDiCABLE,  vin'de-ka-bl,  a.  That  may  be  vin-  | 
dicated,  justified,  or  supported.  j 

ViNDiCATB,  vin'de-kate,  r.  a.  {vindico,  Lat)  To 
defend ; to  justify ; to  snpport  or  maintain  as  | i 
true  or  correct,  against  deuial,  censure,  or  obj^  I 
tion;  to  assert;  to  defend  with  success;  to  main-  ,| 
Uin  • to  prove  to  be  just  or  valid ; to  defend  with  I 
arms  or  otherwise,  as,  to  vindicate  our  rights ; to  j | 
avenge ; to  pimiaL — Obsolete  in  this  sense.  { 

Assemble  ours,  and  all  tbe  Thebeau  race, 

To  viedicaU  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.— 1 
The  more  numerous  tbo  offBUders  are,  tbe  more  hie  I 
jncUoe  is  oonoerned  to  vimdieat*  the  affront. — Jif/slsm  | 

Vindication,  vin-de-ka'shun,  a.  (French,  from  ow- 
d^.Lat.)  Tbe  defenos  of  snytl^g  against  dsnUl, 
eeoaure,  objection,  or  aocosatioa ; the  act  of  sup-  , 
parting  by  proof  or  legal  process ; defence  by  force  ] 
or  otherwise,  as,  a vindiMtion  of  oar  dvU  r^ts.  | 
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VINDICATIVE— VINOUS. 


VINTAGE— VIOLATION. 


: V15DICATITB,  ▼in'd«-ka7>tiT,  a,  (vimdieatif,  Fr.) 
I Tending  to  mdicate ; justificotorj ; rerengcful ; 
Tiodiotl^ — the  word  now  need  in  this  oenee. 

ViVOiCATOB,  Tin'dA-kAT-tar,  «.  One  who  vindi* 

I ootee : one  who  jtutiM  or  auunUine ; one  who 
I defend*. 

I ViKDioATORT,  ▼in'do^luij'tar'O,  a.  Punitory ; in* 

I flicting  pnniehment ; rm’engefol ; 

The  offlictknu  of  Job  were  not  *wJ»oelor|r  paalebmenta 
< to  Uke  Tengeeaee  of  hU  tint,  bat  probatory  ehMtUe- 
' mente  to  "»*ko  trial  of  hie  grmoee. — Bramitaitt  Jmimt  to 
: AbMea 

I tending  to  rindicate;  jueUficatory. 

1 ViKDicnvK,  vin-dik'tir,  a.  {rindieati/t  Pr.)  Be- 
<j  vengeful;  giren  to  revenge. 

VnfDicnvKLT,  vin-dik'tav-le,  ad.  By  way  of  re- 
1 venge ; revengefully. 

ViifPicTiTRKBSftf  vio-dik'Uv-nea,  «.  Bevengeful* 
ness ; a vindictive  temper. 

ViRDiMiATRlXf  vin-de>mi'a<trika,  «.  A star  of  the 
’ third  nuignitiide  in  the  oonstelUUon  of  Virgo. 

. ViPE,  vine,  s.  (rwiea,  Let  vtgne,  Fr.  6t>in  Ptyno, 

I luL  rwio,  Span,  a vineyard,  Welsh.)  A 

plant  of  the  genos  Vltis,  bearing  grapes,  of  which 
there  ve  a great  many  varieties : the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  plants  haring  the  trailing 
halnt  of  the  vine,  as  the  hop-vine,  which  is  absorb 
Vitie-dad,  cUd  or  covert  with  vinea.  Ktee- 
drttoer,  one  who  prunes  and  cultivates  the  vme. 
Virte-/itttfr^  a sm^  insect  of  the  Aphis  or  Puceron 
kind,  which  Uree  on  and  iqjarca  the  vine  plant — 
called  also  the  vtao-^mfr. 

Vinea,  vinVa,  s.  In  Boman  Antiquity,  wicker 
hurdles  laid  on  props,  to  serve  as  a shelter  for 
•oldiers,  while  carrying  forth  their  works  during  a 
siege, 

ViNBD,  vinde,  a.  Having  leaves  like  those  of  the 
vine. 

ViNKOAR,  vinVgar,  s.  (pm,  wine,  and  ostts,  sour, 
Fr.)  An  add  liquor  obtained  bv  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation td  wine,  dder,  beer,  itc.  The  add  of 
vinegar  is  the  acetous  Vinegar  of  lead  is 

made  by  digesting  ceruse  or  litharge,  with  a soffi* 
dent  quantity  of  vio^ar  to  dissolve  ih 

Vines,  vi'nur,  s.  One  who  trims  vineaw — Obsolete. 

VlNBRT,  vi'nor-^,  s.  In  Gardening,  an  erection  for 
snppoi^ng  vinea,  and  exposing  ^em  to  artificial 
heat,  eonsisUng  of  a wall  with  stoves  and  floes. 

ViNSTAEO,!  vin'ydrd,*.  (rw^^rd,  Sax.)  A plan- 
I VlNTARD,  ) tation  of  vines,  prodneiog  grapes; 
properly,  an  endosnre  for  grape-vines. 

VlNNBWSD,  vin'nnde,>  o.  (^yntpeoa,  to  fade, wither, 

VlNNBT,  vin'ne,  / or  decay,  S^)  Mouldy; 
musty— (not  used). 

Bring  long  kept,  they  grow  boar  and  oimnemd.-~ 

I/ontan,  Herbal  to  Uu  BibU  (1587). 

VwwMy-dleeis,  for  mouldy  clMeae,  is  common  io 
some  English  counties. 

ViNNBWBDMBss,  viu-nu'ed-oes,  s.  State  of  being 
vinnewed. — Not  nsed« 

lIoarinaM  or  rumewednete,  saeh  as  on  bread  or  meat 
j kmg  kept— Barrel  6i  V.  Hoarie  Ato. 

i ViNOLBNor,  vinVlen-se,  s.  (pmoleario,  Lat.) 
Drunkenness. — Not  ussd. 

} VnroLEirr,  vinVlsot,  a,  (Hven  to  wine. — Not 
I used. 

j In  women,  to  be  riaolaal  is  no  offeoee.— 0)Wia>mr. 

{ ViNOtiTT,  vin«os'e4e,  s.  State  or  quality  of  bring 
: vinoQi. 

I Vixous,  vi'nns,  «.  (rmoms,  Lat  pmcbz,  Fr.) 


Having  the  qoalities  of  wine  ; pertaining  to  wine,  | ' 
as  a vtiume  taste,  vinoue  fennentatioa.  j ' 

VlNTAOB,  vin'taje,  s.  (pmda^  Fr.  from  vindemin^  || 
Lst)  Tbe  (Nodooe  of  the  vine  for  the  season;  ;| 
the  time  of  gathering  tbe  crop  of  grapes;  tbe  wine  , | 
produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  one  season.  | 
VuiTAOBR,  vin'ta-jur,  s.  One  who  gathers  the 
vintage. 

ViKTNRR,  vint'nur,  s.  One  who  sells  wine.  I 

ViNTRT,  vint're,  s.  A place  where  wine  is  sold. 

Vnrr,  vi'ne,  a.  Belonging  to  vines;  prododag 
vines ; abounding  in  mes. 

Viol,  vi'ol,  s.  (vioU^  Fr.  viola,  Ital.)  An  andent 
mnrieal  instrument,  the  parent  of  ^ tbe  modem 
instrumenta  of  the  violin  kind.  There  were  three 
sorts — the  treble,  tenor,  and  bsM— each  of  which 
was  famished  with  six  strings,  and  played  with  a 
bow.  Its  history  is  traced  as  far  back  as  the  ei^th 
century.  In  Naval  language,  a porchase  used  oc- 
casionally in  weighing  anchor, — also  written  vogoL 
Viol  da  goinba,  or,  more  properly,  viola  di  ganAa, 
the  leg  viol,  so  called  from  its  b^g  held  briween 
the  legs.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  extinct 
member  of  the  viol  family  resembled  the  modem 
viokmcello,  but  bad  six  strings.  The  tone  was 
nasal  and  disagreeabie.  Viol^  or  tenor  viol,  a 
larger  kind  of  violin,  to  which  the  part  between  tbe 
second  violin  and  baas  is  aadgiied : it  has  four  gut 
strings,  the  two  lowest  covered  with  silver  wire,  \ 
which  are  tuned  a,  d^  g,  and  e,  an  octave  above  , 
tbe  violouoella  I 

Viola,  viVla,  s.  (ion,  Gr. : the  Grerim  feigned  the  ! 
violets  formed  the  food  of  the  cow  Io,  one  of 
Jupiter's  mistresses.)  Violets,  a geuus  of  elegant 
low  herbs,  with  beautiful  flowers:  Type  of  the 
order  Violacem. 

VlOLABLB,  vi'o-la-bl,  a.  (piedoAilw,  Lot.)  Such  as 
may  be  violated. 

VioLACRiB,  vi-o-la'se-e,  > s,  (viola,  one  of  the 
V10LARIB.S,  vi-o-la're-e,  j*  genera.)  A natural 
order  of  planta,  consulting  of  herbs,  aubshrubs,  and 
middle-tised  shrubs,  with  alternate  rarely  opposite 
leaves,  with  stipules ; calyx  five,  permanent  sepals ; 
petals  five,  alternating  with  the  sepals,  bypogynoos, 
and  inserted  into  the  thalamus ; stamens  five,  al- 
temaring  with  tbe  petals,  and  inserted  into  tbe 
thalamus  or  calyx ; anthers  two-celled ; filaments 
ttsnally  dilated ; ovary  ons-celled  and  many-seeded; 
placentas  thrse ; style  one,  permanent ; capeule 
three-valved ; the  flower  ereri  or  drooping.  This  is 
a favourite  onler  with  floricoltorists.  T^  roots  of 
all  the  berbaoeouB  and  kinds  act  as  emetics. 

ViOLACBOUS,  vi-o-la'shuB,  a.  Purple ; of  the  ooloor 
of  tbe  violet. 

V tOLATR,  vi'o-lste,  0. 0.  ( rioio,  Lat  violer,  Fr.  riofare, 
Ital.  violar,  Span.)  To  injnre;  to  hurt;  to  in- 
termpt;  to  distort);  to  break;  to  infringe;  to 
transgress;  to  do  violence;  to  injnrs  by  inrever-  ‘ 
ence;  | 

Forbid  to  violate  the  sacred  ftulL— JV3loa.  | : 

to  ravish ; to  deflower.  ' ' 

Violated,  vi'o-]ay-ted,y>arL  0.  Deflowered.  i; 

The  Sabines  violated,  charmed. 

Obscured  the  glory  ei  hts  rlsi^  aims.— iVier.  ' 

Violation,  vi-o-la'shnn,  r (riolorib,  Lat)  In-  * 
fringemrat  or  mjory  of  something  saoed  or  vener-  | 
able ; interraption,  as  of  peace  or  sleep ; infringe-  ; 
ment;  transmiarion;  non-observaoce ; act  of  ir-  ; 
reverence ; profanation  or  contemptoous  treatment 
of  sacred  Uungi ; ravishment ; raps.  j 
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VIOLATIVE— VIPER. 


VIPEBA— \nRGIK, 


I. 


Viuiu.TlT£f  a.  VioUtiag,  or  texuliog  to  ! 

TioUtc.  ^ I 

VioiaTuB,  riVIs7>tnr,  «.  0n«  who  Tiolatet,  in*  I 
jnrcs,  interraptr,  or  distorbt ; oim  who  infriaget 
or  trmnigreMieo  *,  <mo  who  profaDOt  or  treats  with 
irrerercncs ; a rmeuber. 

ViOLBXCB,  riVlena,  «.  (violemtia,  Fr.)  Pfajneal 
fbroe ; etren^  of  action  or  motion ; nawal  force 
or  Tc^eroenoe;  oatnge;  uyust  force;  crisies  of 
aU  kinds; 

The  earth  was  flUdl  with  Wokae*.— (Tau  rL  IL 
esgemeee;  injor^;  iafringemeot ; hart; 

Do  0ioi£mca  to  ao  man.— /i«Jw  fit.  14. 
rariahment ; rape ; — s.  a.  to  aeeanlt ; to  do  injor^ 
to; 

Then  surety  lore  hath  nooe;  nor  beaoty  any: 

Nor  natore  rioteaead  In  both  of  theeSi  ffra  Jeaeea. 
to  bring  hj  Tiolsiioew 

Like  one  lata  ntianamed  eoart  of  Jostlee.  to  which  the 
loyal  and  the  noble,  the  hooeat  and  the  brare,  were  vio- 
leuad  by  ambition  and  malioe.— #Utk«a. 

VlOLEHT,  Ti'o-lent,  a.  (vioUmimgj  l^t.)  Forcible ; 
rooring  or  acting  with  physical  strength ; niged  or 
driven  with  fxce,  as  a violent  wind ; vebemeat ; 
outngeoos ; prodocod  or  oontinaad  by  force ; 

No  etolMt  Mate  ean  be  parpetaeL— Aowet. 
not  netoral ; prodnoed  by  violntce,  as  a violent 
death ; acting  by  Tiolenoe ; not  antiiorised ; 

Borne  viotmt  hands  were  laid  on  Bnmphrey's  lift.— 

fikili. 

fierce  or  vehement  in  spirit  or  manner,  aa  a r»o- 
l^  philippic : severe ; extreme^  as  vioUnt  pains ; 
tttmied ; not  volontsry ; 

' How  soon  cmesy 

I Vows  made  in  vain,  aa  violcet  and  void.— ifUton. 

I —a.  an  aasailant— (not  in  o»e  as  a nonn); 

' Remember,  violmte  ahall  not  take  heaven,  bat  beli  by 
Ibrcc.— Zlac.  Ckritt.  Aeljr. 

I — r.  n.  to  become  violent ; to  act  with  violence— 

I (not  in  use) ; 

I The  grtef  ie  Ana,  fiill,  perfect,  that  I taat% 

I And  trioUnifik  in  e aenee  aa  atrong 

Aa  that  which  eauaeth  it— 5kdia. 

— o.  a.  to  urge  with  violence. — Not  in  nse. 

I UU  former  adverearlee  violnud  anything  agaiait  him. 

I — Wortklu  m AnffkMO, 

VioLENTLTj  viVlent-le,  ad.  With  force ; forcibly ; 
j vehemently. 

Violet,  viVlet,  a.  (rWrfte,  Fr.  nofo/to,  Ital.  violo, 
Lat)  A plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Viola,  of 
I which  there  are  many  species,  and  innumerable 
varieties. 

Violin,  vKo-lin,  s.  (rw/tno,  Ital.)  A fiddle,  an  io^ 

] strument  with  foor  strings,  and  played  with  a bow. 

I Violinist,  vi'o-lin-ist,  a.  A player  on  the  violm ; 

I a fiddler. 

I Violist,  vi'o-Ual,  $.  A player  on  the  viol. 

I Violoncello,  vi-o-lone-tahello,  t,  (Italian.)  A 
I large  instTnroent  of  the  violin  kind,  an  octave  lower 
than  the  violin,  and  not  played  under  the  chin. 
VioixiNo,  rl-o-lo'no,  e.  (ItaUatL)  A large  three- 
' stringed  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  having  the 
I deepeet  tone : otherwise  called  tiie  baas  vioL 
' Viper,  vi'pur,  s.  (e^pero,  Lat,  vspere,  FV.)  A ser- 
pent of  the  genus  Vipers ; an  adder ; any  mis- 
chievous or  malignant  person. 

Where  is  this  viper 
That  would  depnpoUto  the  dty,  and 
Be  everything  bimitolf^— Aeu. 

I TTper's  btigloe»y  a plant  of  the  genus  Echtum. 
I I'l/'cr's  vroM,  s plant  of  the  genus  ^rxonera. 

i io'.» 


ViPERA,  vi'per-s,  i.  (Latin,  an  adder  or  viper.)  A 
genus  of  venomous  serpents.  They  are  distin- 
guiabed  from  the  Battle-snakes  and  the  Trigono- 
oephsli  by  the  abecnce  d pits  behind  the  noetrils. 

ViPERiNB,  vt'per-ioe,  a.  (wiperimu^  Lat.)  Belong- 
ing to  a viper. 

ViPBROtrs,  vi'per-us,  a.  Raving  the  qualitiem  of  a 
viper. 

VlRAOiinAN,vsr-a-Ji]i'eHni,a.  Haviag  the  qnantics 
of  a virago. 

The  remembrance  of  his  old  OMTespoDdcBce  emoag  tbo 

vtrpfwma  troUope.— Jfittoit. 

ViRAOiNiTT,  ver-s-jinVte,  s.  ■ The  qualities  of  a 
virago. 

Virago,  ve-ra'go,  a (Latin;  from  vir,  a man.)  A 
woman  of  cx^Wdinary  strength  and  oonrage,  or 
who  has  the  robust  and  maseoKne  character  of  tlie 
male  sex ; s female  warrior.  In  common  lan- 
gnage,  a bold,  impndent,  torbulent  woman ; a 
termagant 

ViBS,  rire,  a (wro,  Span.)  An  arrow.— Obsolete.  ^ 
Asavtre,  J 

Which  flleth  oat  of  • mighty  bows,  I ' 

Away  be  fledde  for  a throws. — Gemtr. 

ViRECTA,  To-rek'ta,  $.  (perectimi,  a given  place,  lat 
from  the  agreeable  greennesa  of  the  Invcs.)  A 
genos  of  plants : Order,  Cinchonacese. 

ViUESCENT,  rir-es'seot,  a.  Givenisb.  I 

ViRKLAT,  ve'rv-lay,  i.  (nreZm,  from  nVcp,  to  turn, 
Lat)  In  French  Poetiy,  a roundelay,  or  poem 
or  song,  oonsistiDg  of  two  rhymes  only,  and  short 
verses  with  stops. 

ViRBO,  ver'e-o,  s.  (r»ri<fii,  green,  lat)  Greeolets, 
a genos  of  birds : Type  of  the  subfamily  Vireo- 
nine. 

V1BXONIN.X,  ver-o-o-ni'ne,  a A snbfamDy  of  the 
Ampelidte,  oe  Fruit-eaten,  including  the  Greenlets 
and  Thkkbesds : the  bill  is  geneniilT  lengthened, 
moderately  strong  and  compressed ; the  Up  hooked ; 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  set  with  setaceous  hairs. 
The  large  spedes  resemble  thrashes ; the  smaller, 
warblera 

VlRBT  A,  vo-re'ys,  a (in  honour  of  M.  Very,  a French 
phyodan.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Ericaoec. 

VlROA,  ve/gs,  a (Latin.)  In  Archaiulogv,  the  rod 
or  staff  which  sheriffis  bailifis,  &c,  carried  as  a 
badge  of  their  office  JemOy  the  standard 

measure  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  formerly  of  iron, 
but  now  of  brasa 

VlROATB,  ver'gate,  a.  (virgOy  a rod,  Lat)  In  Bo- 
tany, having  the  abape  of  a rod  or  wand ; — «.  a 
yardland,  ia  a quantity  of  land,  differing  in  (Af- 
ferent counties,  from  16  to  80  acrea 

ViBOlLlA,  ver-jilVs,  s.  (in  honour  of  Virgil,  the 
great  L^n  poet)  A genus  of  Leguminous  planls » 
Suborder,  Papilionaoew. 

ViRoiLiAN,  TBr-jil'e-an,  a.  Perttining  to  a plant 
described  by  ^irgU.  IlryilKm  that 

kind  of  agriculture  whkh  was  practise.!  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  is  dsscribed  by  Yir;^  in  his 
Georpea 

Virgin^  verijin,  a (n’fy>,  Lat)  A female  of  tbo 
human  spedes  in  her  pristine  sexna]  eonditiow ; a 
woman  not  a mother— (not  usual  in  this  sense.) 
Ltkeet  to  Ceres  In  hts  prime. 

Yet  virgin  of  Proserpine  from  Jove.— Jfiltoe. 

In  Astronomy, — see  Virgo a.  pure ; uiuduUw*. 
sted,  as  vtfTtn  gold;  fr^;  aew ; unused,  as  ver- 
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I ffin  becoming  a rir^ ; maidenlj;  mutiest ; 

UMlicatiog  modeatj ; duu^ ; kept  oop^oted. 

1 A klM, 

1 LOD^  u my  eitle,  cweetaa  mjr  reeeofre, 

[ I carried  frntn  thee,  my  dear;  and  iny  true  Ily 

Hath  virifind  It  e'er  Hinoe. — SJ*aks. 

Vtrffin't-bover,  a plant  of  the  genua  Clematis. 

VlRGiNAIo  ▼er'jin>alf  o.  Pertaining  to  a Tirgin ; 

I maideul/} 

j I Tear*  vhffinnX 

I I Shall  be  to  me  eren  aa  the  dew  to  dre.— Aak*. 
~-a.  the  name  of  a musical  instrument  now  dis* 
used:  it  was  a keyed  instrument  of  one  string, 
jack,  and  quill  to  each  note,  like  a spinet,  but  in 

t ahape  resembling  the  present  small  pianoforte : — 
i 9.  n.  to  pat ; to  strike,  aa  on  a ttrpinoi^'^a  cant 
' word. 

Btin  virfhtaUui^  opoa  mj  pelm.~-£kaka 

VisonnAN,  ver-jinVan,  a.  Belonging  to  or  pro- 
duced  in  Virginia ; — a.  a natire  of  Virginia,  one  of 
] : the  United  Slates  of  America.  Ktrjria^  aeocio, 

I the  shrub  Paendoacada.  Vtr^Miua  eoro/rp,  the 
i > plant  Dodecatheon  medhim  of  linna'tia.  Vtr*;in~ 
ian  creeper^  the  plant  Clcmatia  virginiana.  Ktr- 
I ffinian  yolden  rose,  the  plant  Bpinea  apuIifoUa. 

, I'tr^ion  pokty  the  plant  Phjtolacea  decandra. 
I Viryinian  aUk,  the  shnib  Periploea  grmca.  Pir* 
yinian  aunutch,  the  plant  Rhus  tjphina. 

’ ViROixiTT,  ver-jin'e-te,  «.  The  state  of  bring  a 
rirgin. 

: ViKGO,  rer'go,  a.  (Latin.)  In  Astronomy,  the  Vir- 
[ gin,  one  of  the  twelve  zodaical  signa,  being  the 
j lixth  in  order,  beginning  with  Arise.  She  is  gen- 
j ‘ erally  represented  with  an  ear  of  com  in  her  hand, 
and  hence  called  Signum  Ceres.  The  son  enters 
[ j this  sign  about  the  22d  of  Aognst  It  contains 
; , one  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Spica  Viigjnis. 
j ] ViRonLARia,  veT-gu>la're>a,  a.  (nr^rida,  a little  rod, 
j Lat)  A genus  of  corals,  allied  to  Pennatula: 
they  are  destitute  of  spiny  projections,  and  the 
I wings  are  shorter. 

I VlROCLncA,  ver-gu-li'na,  «.  (rtryuZts,  a little  rod, 
I Lat)  A genus  of  microscopic  Foraminifera.  Pir- 
I ymla  divinitoria^  the  divining-rod : a rod  in  the 

I form  of  the  letter  Y,  by  the  help  of  which  it  was 

I formerly  supposed  that  men  oodd  magically  dia- 
I cover  minenil  lodes  or  reina. 

\\  ViRiDiTT,  ve-rid'e-te,  a.  (rerM^his,  LaU)  Green- 
I ness ; rerdore. 

; ViRiLB,  rirUe,  a.  (nriUa,  from  Hr,  a man,  Lat. 

I wer,  Sax.  rim,  strong,  Sansc.)  Pertaining  to  the 
male  part  of  the  human  species ; masculine ; not 
puerile  or  feminine. 

Virility,  ve-ril'e-te,  *.  (cerifi//,  Fr.  nrilitas^  Ijit.) 
' Manhued : state  of  the  male  of  the  human  species 
I when  possessed  of  mature  and  unimpaired  sexual 
powers. 

! ViRMiLioH.— See  Vermilion. 

I Virtu,  yer-tu',  f.  (Italian.)  A lore  of  the  fine  arts ; 
a ta^  for  curioeitles. 

• Virtual,  ▼er'tu-al,  a.  (virtual^  Fr.)  PotenGal; 
baring  the  power  of  acting  with  inyisible  efficacy, 
without  the  natural  or  senrible  part ; being  in  es- 
sence or  effect ; not  in  fact.  Virtu^  velocity,  in 
Mechanics,  the  velocity  which  a body  in  equilibrium 
would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant  of 
j its  motion,  in  case  of  the  equilibrium  bring  dis- 
I tnrbed.  Virttial  Jocua^  in  Optics,  the  point  from 
; which  rays,  baring  been  rendered  divergent  by  r»- 
fiection  or  refraction,  appear  to  ioene. 

Virtuality,  ver-ta<ai'e-te,  $.  Efficacy. 


V'tUTirALLY,  vePtu-al-Ie,  ad.  lu  effidency  or  effrit  ' 
only ; by  means  of  some  virtne  or  inllueoce,  or  the  | 
instrumentality  of  something  else* 

The  cltlzeni  of  an  elective  Kovermnent  are  vtrtuoOy  ! 
present  In  thu  ic^'iaUture  In  tlw  yersous  of  their  reyis-  '■ 
iwnUtivee.— Hester.  ^ 

ViRTUATR,  ver'tu-ate,  «.  a.  To  make  efBcadons. — 
Kut  in  use. 

ViHTUR,  ver'to, «.  (perfu,Fr.  ctrta,  Ital.rerfHd!,  Span.  I 
rtrfv*,  Lat,  from  vw,  a man.)  Strength;  that 
substance  or  quality  of  phyaicul  bodies  by  which  i 
they  act  and  pi^uce  on  other  bodies,  as  the  virtuea 
of  ^ants  or  medicine ; bravery;  valour— (this  was  ' 
the  predominant  signification  of  virtue  among  the  > 
Romans,  but  it  is  nearly  or  wholly  obsolete  in  ' 
English  in  this  sense) ; j 

Trust  to  thy  sint()e  virtual  for  thy  soldiers  : ! 

Took  their  discharge. — Shaka.  ! j 

moral  goodness ; the  practice  of  moral  duties,  and  1 . 
abstinence  from  rice;  a particular  moral  excel-  > 
lenoe,  as  the  virtue  of  temperance,  chastity,  or  ! 
charity ; acting  power ; something  efficacious ; | : 

Jesus  knowing  that  virUta  had  gone  out  of  him,  turned 
aboQt — Mark  V.  90. 

secret  agen^ ; efficacy  without  risible  or  material  , 
action;  tj 

8he  mores  the  body  that  she  doth  poseeM,  ‘ | 

But  no  part  toiicheth,  hut  by  virtuaa  touch.— Zteoios.  , 
excellence,  or  that  which  const  itutes  value  or  merit ; ' 
one  of  the  orden  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  accord- 
ing to  Milton : I 

Throoes,  dominions,  princedoms,  virtuea,  power*.—  I 
J\tnMhaa  LoaL  • 

ths  means  of ; 

He  used  to  trevel  (hrongh  Greece  by  nVf«<  of  this  I 
fable,  which  procured  him  rvcvpiiuu  In  ^ the  to«iw.—  | 

AtldiMH.  I 

legal  efficacy  or  power,  as,  to  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission,  /a  r^fse,  in  consequence;  by  the 
efficacy  or  authority. 

This  they  shall  ettmln.  partly  In  virtHa  of  the  promlae  of  , 
God,  and  partly  in  virtse  of  piety | 
V1RTUKLR88,  veKtu-lca,  a.  Destitute  of  ririue ; 
destitute  of  efficacy  ur  operating  qualities.  I 

FiVhwIsM  she  work'd  all  iierla  and  charms,  1 

Wherewith  false  men  Increase  Uicir  patients'  harms.  I 
^JWr/ax. 

Virtuoso,  ver-tu-o'so,  $.  (ItatUn.)  A man  skilled 
in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  music,  antiquities,  ' 
enrioaitiea,  and  the  like.  ! 

ViBTCOSOSuiP,  ver-tu-o'so-ship,  t.  The  pursuits  of  | 
a virtuoso 

Virtuous,  ver^tu-us,  a.  Morally  good;  acting  in 
conformity  to  the  moral  law ; prnctl<<ing  the  moral  , 
duties,  and  abstaining  from  vice;  beini;  in  oon- 
fonnity  to  the  moral  or  divine  law ; chaste,  ap-  { 
plied  to  women ; — having  medicinal  qualities : effi- 
cadous  by  inherent  qualities ; poweri^— (not  used 
in  these  three  senses); 

Before  her  galea,  hell's  wolfs  and  lions  lay,  1 1 

Which  with  her  ptrinoM  drags  so  Uam  abe  made. 

That  wolf  nor  Uon  would  one  man  Invade^ 

Ckapmau. 

haring  great  or  powerful  qualities. 

Lifting  his  virtuaua  staff  on  high, 

lie  smote  the  oca,  which  calmod  was  with  speed. — 

• Spamr.  ■ I 

That  own'd  the  virtueua  ring  and  glasa.— if  tima.  | 

Virtuously,  ver'tu-us-le,  aiL  In  a virtuous  man- 
ner ; in  conformity  with  duty ; aoourdiiig  to  the  | 
rules  of  virtue.  1 

Virtu«>C8RB88,  ver^tn-ns-nes,  $•  Ths  state  or  ! 
quality  of  being  virtooua.  < i 
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\7SCUS— VISIT. 
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I ViBL'LBNCBf  Tor'a-leiu,  \ The  quilitj  of  being 
I ViRDLENcr,  Ter'u-len-«,i  extremely  active  in 
! dmog  injiiry,  at  the  nmUnce  of  pateioo ; acri- 
I moDj : malignancy ; extreme  bitterDcea. 

I ViBULBin*,  T^a-len^  o.  (etriifca^  from  rinit, 

; pc^o,  Lat.)  Extremely  active  in  doing  mjnry ; 

! very  poiaonooc  or  venomooi ; veiy  bitter  in  enmity ; 

, i malignant 

I I ViBULERTLT,  Ter'a-leot-Ie,  ad.  With  nmlignant 
1 1 activity ; with  bitter  i^ite  or  eererity. 

' VlRUe^  Ti'ma,  $.  (Latin.)  Active  or  oonta^ooi 
I matter  of  an  nicer,  pustnle,  dec. ; poiaon. 

Vis,  via,  «.  (Latin.)  Force  or  power.  In  Law,  force 

ior  violence  of  any  kind.  In  Anatomy,  that  pro- 
perty by  which  a mnscle  contmcte  afttf  the  dMth 
of  an  animal.  In  Phyiics,  any  natural  force  or 
power.  In  Hechanica,  eat  morfBo,  any  kind  of 
I purpoee  or  endeavour  to  move,  not  aafficient  to 

I prodnoe  motion.  Vu  tnertia,  the  reeistanoe  of 

matter  to  change  as  reapecta  motion : vu  taerda 
and  inertia  are  not  itrictly  STnonymoiu — the  for- 
I mer  imphee  the  remtanoe  itaelf,  and  the  Utter  | 
I merely  the  property  by  wlwh  it  ia  mven ; inert- 
. nees ; inactivity.  Fii  viva  (Latin,  living  force,) 

I the  tnm  of  all  the  masaea,  each  multiple  by  the  j 
j I sqoare  of  ita  velocity.  I 

; ViSAQB,  via'aje,  «.  {French ; from  cwopipeo,  ItaL  | 
rino,  frmn  video,  I see,  Lat)  The  face;  the 
ooontenanoe ; chi^y  applied  to  the  boman  face. 

; ViBAOED,  vis'ayjd,  a.  Having  a face  or  visage. 

I ViSA&p. — See  Visard. 

Vis-A-ns,  ris-a-ve',  a.  (French,  face  to  face.)  A 
; carriage  in  which  two  pereons  ^ face  to  face. 
Viscera,  vis'er-a,  s.  (L^m;  plural  of  eisesw.)  The 
bowels ; the  oontenta  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 
ViBCRRAL,  via'er-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  viscera; 
feeling:  affoeting  the  viacera.— Mot  used  in  this 
sense. 

Love  U of  all  others  the  inmost  and  mostmseenitalliBO' 
tkm ; and  therefore  oalled  by  the  apostle  ' bowels  of  love.* 

I BepmoUa  m tiU  itasstoas. 

VlBCBRATR,vig'er-ate,«.a.  To  exenterate ; to  em- 
bowel ; to  take  oat  the  boweU  or  viscera.  £’n»- 
I certile  is  the  word  generally  used. 

' Viscid,  visld,  o.  (vuciefta,  from  vi$em,  birdlime, 
Lat)  Glutinoni;  sticky;  tensdoos;  not  readily 
j separating. 

Vi8cn>nT,vis-nd'e-te,«.  GlutinoasneaB ; tenad^; 
stickiness. 

ViscostTT,  vis-kos'e-te,  > «.  Glutinonsness ; 
VlSCOUSKRSS,  vislcns-net,  / tenacity ; that  qna- 
Uty  of  soft  snbeUnces  whidi  makes  them  adhere 
so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted.  i 

ViscouRT,  vilcownt  r.  (rioe-comes,  Lat)  A title 
' in  the  Dritish  peerage  which  ranka  immediately 
t above  that  of  b^n.  It  ia  the  most  recent  Eng- 
lish title,  having,  it  is  said,  its  oripn  in  the  Uma 
of  Henry  VI.,  who,  in  1440,  created  by  letters 
patent  John  Lord  Beaumont  Viacount  Beanmont 
In  Scotland,  the  title  of  Visoount  was  first  granted 
by  James  VL 

ViscouRTSBiP,  viTcovnit-ship,)  s.  The  quality  and 
ViscouKTr,  viliownt-e,  1 office  of  a viscount 
Viscocs,  vis'kus,  a.  (rnseiis,  bii^ime,  Lat  vesqtteux, 
Fr.)  Clammy;  glutinous;  stkky;  sdbenve; 
tenacious. 

VisCDM,  vis'kum,  s.  (cmcms,  birdlime,  Lat  on  ac- 
count of  the  sticky  nature  of  the  Denies.)  Uis- 
tletoe,  a grnns  of  parsnlical  plants.  V.  album, 
the  Kpedes  which  grovrs  on  the  oak,  was  deemed 
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holy  efiicadoas  in  oonjurationa  and  in  medi-  ; 
cine  by  the  Pnildf,  who  sent  round  their  atten- 
dant youths  with  braoebee  of  mistletoe,  to  announce  ' ' 
the  entrance  of  the  new-year ; and  eomething  like  | ! 
the  same  custom  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  | 
France.  In  England,  branches  of  it  are  hong  op  j > 
in  most  bouan  at  Christmas,  along  irith  ever-  j' 
greens.  ! 

VxscDS,  visicus,  s.  (pin.  vucera.)  An  entmL— 
Seldom  used  in  the  singular.  j ^ 

VissMiA,  vis-e'ne-a,  s.  (probably  the  name  of  some  |> 
botanist)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Byttneri-  |' 
aces.  I' 

ViSBRO,  viah'nfi,  s.  The  second  person  in  the  Triad  I' 
or  Trinity  of  the  Hiiidooe,  and  the  personification  || 
of  the  preserving  prindple.  He  is  said  to  have  i| 
made  nine  descrats  on  earth  in  various  shapes,  ,'! 
and  the  tenth  ia  yet  to  oome,  when  be  will  estate  ^ I 
lisb  a perfect  system  of  righteousness  oa  earth.  { ■ 
VlsiBiUTr,  vis-e-bil'e-^  a (vuMdii,  Fr.)  Tbs  f/ 
state  or  quality  of  being  peredvaUe  by  the  eye ; j | 
the  state  of  b^g  diso^crsble  or  apparent ; coo-  j I 
spicuousnees.  1 1 

Visible,  vis'e-bl,  a.  (French ; vwi&iZu,  Lat)  Per-  i 
cdvable  by  tbe  eye;  that  can  be  seen ; discovered  || 
to  the  eye ; sppuvnt ; open ; oonspicoons.  I'm-  ; 
bU  dknrek,  in  Tbeol^,  the  appsrent  chordi  of  | 
Christ,  or  whole  body  of  belisrert,  in  oontrsdis-  i 
tinctioo  from  the  real  or  visible  church,  consisting  'j 
of  sanctified  persons.  VuO>k  horison,  the  line 
that  bounds  tlw  sight;— s.  perceptibility  by  the  eye. 

—Mot  hi  use.  I 

VMU»  work  upon  a lookiog  flsss,  whteh  la  like  tbe 
pupil  of  the  vjv^-~Boeom.  | 

VISIBLBRSSS,  viaVU-nes,  a State  or  quality  of  | 
being  vidbla 

ViSiBLT,  vixVble,  ad.  In  a manner  perceptible  : 

the  eye.  j| 

Vision,  vith'on,  a (French ; rwio,  Lat)  The  act 
of  seeing  external  objects ; the  fsculty  of  sedng ; 
right ; something  imagined  to  be  seen,  though  not 
real;  a phantom;  a spectre.  In  Scripture,  a reve- 
lation from  God;  an  appearance  or  exhibition  of  [1 
something  supernaturaliy  presented  to  the  minds  1 
of  the  proph^  by  whi^  they  were  informed  of 
future  events ; something  imapjiary ; the  produe-  | 
tkm  of  fai^;  anything  which  is  the  object  of  ) 
sight  In  Theology,  oi^rodite  mribn,  that  mode  i ' 
of  knowing  God  through  the  oonsideratkm  of  bis  1 1 
attribotea  Beatific  vision,  or  Mbofire  ririon,  that  | 
which  the  faithful  enjoy  in  heaven.  Propketic  . 
vuion,  the  knowledge  of  future  eventa 
VISIONABINRSS,  vixh'un-a-re-nes,  a Tbe  quality  , 
of  being  virionary.  \ | 

ViSiOMART,  viah'un-ar-e,  a.  Affected  by  phan-  ,! 
toms ; dispoeed  to  receive  impresbiuns  on  tbe  imu-  : 
gination;  ideal;  iroarini^;  existing  in  itnapiia- 
tioo  only ; not  reel ; luving  no  solid  foundation. ; | 
—a  one  whose  imagiaation  is  disturbed ; ooe  who  ; 
forms  impracticable  echemea  j 

VisioNLBSS,  visVnn-les,  a.  Destitute  of  risiona  j 
Visit,  visit,  v.  a.  (visito,  Lat  visiter,  Fr.  ciritore,  : 
ItaL)  To  go  or  come  to  see ; to  attend,  as  a phy-  i 
stdan  visits  hu  patients ; to  go  or  come  to  see,  for  | 
the  purpose  of  inspection;  to  salute  with  a pre-  , 
sent ; 

Samson  visited  hU  wife  with  a kld.-^ii4^  | 

to  go  and  to  use,  as,  to  visit  the  spring.  In  Scrip- 
ture, to  visit  in  mercy,  to  be  propitious ; to  deliver 
frtun  trouble ; to  grant  requests,  &c. ; to  visit  witfi 


VISTAMEKTI— VITILITIGATE. 


VISITABLE— VISTA. 


j the  rod,  to  punuh  ; to  vuU  iniquity,  to  chastise ; 

I to  bring  judgments  on ; to  slUict ; to  ru»l  the 

I Jatherlat  and  trit/ow,  or  the  tick  and  impruoned, 
to  show  them  r^ard  or  pitj;  to  relieve  their 
wants;— e.fi.  to  keep  up  the  iDtercbange  of  civilities 
and  sidutations ; to  practise  going  and  seeing  ' 
I j others s.  the  act  of  going  to  see ; a gMng  to 

i I see,  or  attending  on ; the  act  of  going  to  view  or  | 

inspect. 

ViaiTAJiLB,  Tislt>a-bl,  a.  liable  to  be  viMted. 
Hflepttals  are  uieUehU  the  king  or  lord  ehaooeDor^ 

Agtiffe. 

ViaiTAirr,  vizlUant,  s.  One  who  goes  or  comes  to 
see  another ; one  who  is  a gnest  in  the  boose  of  a 
I friend. 

Visitation,  ▼U-e-ta'shon,  s.  (French.)  The  act  of 
visiting ; object  of  visit. 

Oh  flower, 

Mj  eartj  and  rojr  last.— jtfiMoii. 

I In  Law,  the  act  of  a superior  or  superintending 

■ uiBcer,  who  visits  s corporation,  college,  cbnrcb,  or 
other  house,  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which 

' it  is  oondncted,  and  to  see  that  its  laws  are  duly 

, observed  and  execnted.  In  England,  the  rieitntion 

of  a diocese  belongs  to  the  l^hop ; parocKUl  vw* 

! ' tation  belongs  pecnliarljr  to  the  a^deacons.  In 
I - a religious  sense,  the  sending  of  afflictions  and  dis> 

I • tresses  upon  men  to  ptmiah  them  for  their  sins, 

to  correct  or  prove ; 

< What  will  je  do  in  the  day  of  umiationf—T$auth  x.  8. 
communication  of  divine  lore;  exhibition  of  divine 
goodness.  In  Eoclcsjsstical  I^w,  the  inspection 
^ by  the  bishop  of  the  several  parishes  in  his  diocese, 
j llie  sncieut  canon  law  requires  those  visitatious  to 
, be  made  once  a year,  but  the  practice  went  gra> 
J.  dually  into  disuse,  and  that  now  followed  is  to 
I ' sammou  the  clergy  from  the  several  parts  into  one 
too  venient  place ; — a festival  in  the  Western  Church, 
In  honour  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Eliza- 
betb,  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  June. 

VismHO,  rizit-ing,  a.  Authorized  to  visit  and 
inspect;— s.  the  act  of  g^g  to  see,  or  of  attend- 
ing; visitation. 

^ VuiTOE,  vis'e-tur,  s.  (rut^eui*,  Fr.)  One  who 
^ comes  or  goes  to  see  another,  as  in  civility  or  friend- 

I I ship ; a superior  or  person  authorised  to  visit  any 
oorporatioo  or  institutioo  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection. 

The  king  b the  vieitor  of  aU  lay  eorporationa.— 

SlnckMtone, 

Vi8iTORUL,via-e-to're-al,a.  Beloopngtoajudkisl 
visitor  or  superintendent. 

An  archdeacon  has  the  pisitorial  pownr  in  parishes— 

: ViflifiA,  vis'me-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  M.  do  Visme,  a 
j merchant  in  Lisbon.)  A genus  of  pUfits : Order, 
Hypericacese. 

Vis.NOMT,  viz-no'me,  a (corrupted  linen  Physiog- 
nomy.) Face;  countenance. 

I Ibch  of  the  gods  by  bU  like  vitnemg 
I Kstb  to  be  kuowii ; but  Jove  above  all 
I By  bla  great  looks  and  power  Imperial.— /^wcr. 

■ VisoR,  viz'ur,  I.  (rwMre,  Fr.  ruicro,  Ital.)  A head- 
I piece  or  mark  used  to  diagnise  or  disfigure ; a per- 
forated part  of  a helmet, — see  Visard. 

ViBoRSD,  viz'urd,  a.  W'earing  a visor;  masked; 
disguised. 

' Vista,  vis'ta,  a (Italian,  right)  A view  or  proe- 
] nect  tbrou^  an  avenue,  as  between  raws  of  tnnrs ; 

I hence  the  tunes  or  other  things  form  the  avcmia 


VlSTAJiENTi,  vis-ts-men'te,  a.  (Italian.)  In  Mnaic, 
very  quick,  as  spplit^  to  the  performance. 

Visual,  viz'u-al,  a.  (rtstie/,  Fr.  visuale,  Ital.)  Par^ 
tsining  to  right ; serring  as  the  instrument  of  i 
virion,  as  tbe  rtst^  nerva  Vieval  angle,  in  Op-  I 
ties,  the  angle  under  which  an  object  is  seen.  < 
Visual  rays,  lines  of  light  conceived  to  come  from  | 
tbe  object  to  the  eye.  Visual  potst,  in  Perapec-  j 
tive,  a point  in  the  borisootal  line  in  which  all  the 
rays  meet  I 

Visualize,  viz'u-a-Uze,  v.o.  To  make  visoaL — ' 
Coleridge,  jl 

YtTACEJC,  vit-a'se-e,  a (yitie,  tbe  vine,  Lat)  A I 
natnral  order  of  plants,  cunsiating  of  acrambling  ' ^ 
climbbg  shrnbe,  with  tumid  separable  joints,  or  j 
erect  bu^ei ; the  wood  tissue  abends  with  dotted 
ducts  of  Urge  rise,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  poor  I 
forth  aap  in  unnsual  quantity ; peduncles  racemoee ; I 
flowers  small,  regular,  and  symmetrical;  arranged  | 
in  thynes,  umbels,  or  panicles ; calyx  HnsU,  en-  j 
tirely  at  the  edge;  peUde  four  or  five;  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals  opposite  them,  and 
inierted  in  tbe  disk ; ovary  sui>erior ; style  one,  > 
very  short;  stigma  rimple;  ovules  erect,  and  ana- 
tropal ; berry  round,  often  by  abortion  one-oelled, 
pulpy ; seeds  four  or  five,  bray  and  erect.  Thia 
ord«  has  been  named  Vitis,  Viuifersr,  Sarmenta- 
cem,  Ampelidese,  and  Lecaceie.  i 

Vital,  ri'tal,  a.  (rifafir,  from  rite,  life,  Lai.)  Per-  ' 
trilling  to  life,  either  animal  or  v^table;  con-  i 
tributing  to  life;  necoeiaiy  to  life;  containing  , 
life  ; ' 

Spirfla  that  liwe  throughout,  ! 

rUai  la  every  port— ifflioa. 

being  the  seat  of  life;  being  that  on  which  life  > 
depends,  an,  a vital  part  of  tbe  body ; very  nc-ct's-  I 
sary  ; highly  important;  essential,  as  of  vital  im- 
poi^ce  ; so  disposed  as  to  Uv«— (litlle  used  in  i 
this  sense). 

Pythagoras  and  lltppoeratea  affirm  tho  birth  of  the  . { 
seventh  month  to  be  vital. — Brwn.  i , 

! Vital  oir,  oxygen  so  called  because  it  is  that  por- 
I tion  of  tbe  sir  which  soatrius  life.  Vital  /unctions,  , 
those  functions  and  faculties  of  the  body  on  which 
life  immediately  depends,  ss  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  best,  Stc,  | 

VtTALITT,  vi-tri'e-te,  s.  Tbe  principle  of  animation  | 
or  of  life ; tbe  act  of  living ; animation. 
VlTALlZATION,  vi-tri-e  zrishun,  «.  Tbe  act  or  pro- 
ceaa  of  infusing  tbe  vital  principle. 

Vitalize,  vi'tal-ise,  r.  a.  To  give  Ufe  to ; to  fur- 
nish with  vital  principles. 

Vitally,  vi'tri-le,  ori.  In  such  a manner  as  to  give  • 
life  essentially.  • 

Vitals,  Ti'tsls, «.  plu.  Parts  of  animal  bodies  eaacn-  ' | 
tial  to  Ufe  ; the  port  essential  to  life,  or  a sound  | 
state,  as,  comiptiou  of  manners  {weys  on  the  vitals 
of  a state.  | 

Vitkllaet,  vi-teHs-re,  s.  (rtfe/Us,  Lat.)  Tbe  yoke  I 
I of  an  egg. — Not  in  use.  I 

VlTBX,  vi'teks,#.  (Latin.)  The  Chaste  Tree,  a genus  | 
of  plants : CMer,  Verbensceie. 

Vitiate,  risb'e-ste,  v.  a.  {vUio,  Lst.)  To  injure 
the  substance  or  qualities  of  a thing ; to  spoil ; to  . 
deprive  ; to  render  defectsble ; to  destro)',  ss  tbe  1 
validity  of  a inatnimeot  or  transaction.  I 

V’lTiATloH,  risb-e-a'shan,  s.  The  act  of  vitiaHsg;  I 
deprivation ; corruption ; a rendering  invalid,  as  | 
the  rtriurion  of  a contract. 

Vitilitigate,  vit-e-Iit'e-gate,  r.  n.  (citiosM  and 
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lUitjo^  LaL)  To  oontend  in  Uw  litigiously  or  Spon.  from  crCnoR,  (^«n,  Lat)  Vitriol,  a name 
cavillonaljr.  to  certain  combioations  of  the  sulphur  and 

ViTiLiTiOATloH,  Tit>o-lit>e-ga'ahao,  «.  CarUlooa  oxygen,  or  of  these  with  the  metals— as,  oi7  oj 
litigataoo.  mlphime  add;  6^  vUruA  or  Human 

I’ll  force  TOO  hf  right  rstlodnatii^  vitriol^  the  solphate  of  copper  ; grten  vitrioly  the 

To  leave  jour  aWliiigorwa^ifadiinu.  rolphate  of  iron ; red  vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  c*>- 

VmoilTT, ▼ish-e-oeVte,s.  VkiooBness — the  word  bait;  itkiU  vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  zinc;  vtetet 

geoerallj  need ; depraritT ; corruption  of  manners.  vpirit  of  vitriol^  sulphuric  ether. 

Vmoca,  VmousNBAS,  See  Vkioua,  Vldous-  Vitriolatb,  Tit'r»-o*Ute,  r.  a.  To  couTert  into  a 
ness,  &C.  TitrioL 

ViTU,  Title,  s.  (Latin.)  The  Vine,  a gema  of  elhnb-  Vitriolatud,  TiVreH><laj>ted,yKvl  o.  Conrerted 
ing  shrub^  some  of  which  attain  an  immense  size : into  a sulphate  or  a vitriol 

one  is  mentioned  as  having  a girth  of  four  feet  in  Vitriolatioit,  vit>re-o*la'shan,  1 a.  The  act 
drcumference ; the  wood  is  of  groat  durabilitj.  It  Vitkiolizatiok,  vit-iu-o-U-sa'shun,/  or  process 
t is  considered  of  Persian  origin : the  verieties  are  of  conrerting  into  a vitriol 

1 1 * esweedingiy  numerous,  some  of  the  Britiah  nur-  Vitriolic,  vit-re-ollk,  a.  Pertaining  to  vitriol; 
j aeriee  exceeding  250.  The  Luxemburg  catalogue,  having  the  qualitiea  of  vitriol,  or  obtained  from 

H j^bliahed  by  Harvey  in  1802,  contained  267  aorta.  vitriol 

{ The  OSS  of  the  grapes  are  ao  well  known  as  not  Vitriolizablr,  rit-re-o-li'za-bl,  a Capable  of 
to  require  description.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  the  bring  converted  into  a vitriol 
badge  of  tbe  oeutorion's  office,  whence  it  b^ine  VnTiS,  vit'te,  s.  {yitta,  a fillet,  Lat.)  The  recep- 
the  name  of  tbe  ofilce  itselL  It  was  also  em-  tacles  of  ml  found  in  the  fruits  UinbcUiferuus 


ployed  as  an  Instrument  of  oorporesl  punishment. 

VmiAKXiA,  vit-msn'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  F.  Vit- 
mann,  professor  at  Milan,  1792.)  A genua  of 
plants ; Order,  Malpighiacee. 

VlTRBLLA,  vit-rella,  s.  (rtIreMS,  like  glaaa,  Lat.)  A 
genus  of  the  BuUinis,  or  Balias,  which  have  the 
riiell  iotenial,  hyaline,  or  eubtranspareot ; convo- 
lute ; tbe  apex  carinated ; the  snbstancee  elastic. 

VlTREOLKCTRic,  vit-re^lek'trik,  a.  Containing 
or  exhibiting  positive  riectririty,  or  tliat  which  is 
excited  by  rubbing  platea. 

VlTKBOUB,  vit're-UfS  a,  (relreus,  from  rtfrenn,  glass, 
LaU)  Pertaining  to  glass;  oonsbting  of  glass; 

I resembling  glasa,  as  tbe  vtfreous  humour  of  the 
! eye.  VUrtout  Avsioitr,  the  pellucid  body  which 
I fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  ays- 
, taliue  lens. 

I ViTREOUflSRas,  vit're-ua-net,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  vitreous ; resemblance  of  glass. 

ViTRKScBNCK,  ve^trcs'ens,  $.  (ritrum,  glass,  I.at.) 
Glaaatnes.%  or  the  quality  of  bring  capable  of  oon« 

I verson  into  glass;  susceptibility  of  being  funned 

into  glass. 

\ ViTREscKKT,  Tc-tres'seut,  a.  Capsble  of  being 
r formed  into  glass. 

ViTRRSCiBLB,ve-trM's>bla.  That  can  be  vitrified. 

Vitrifactiok,  vit-re-fak'shun,  s.  (from  Vitrify.) 
'fhe  act,  prooere,  or  operation  of  cooverting  into 

glaaa. 

ViTRlPlABLE,  vit're  fi>a-bl,  \ a.  Capable  of 
i VjTmFlCABLB,rit-riTe-ka  bl,  / bring  cuuverted 
into  glass. — Vltrificable  is  not  in  um. 

ViTRiriOATB,  vit-riT e>kata,  s.  <l  To  vitrify. — Kot 
i in  use. 

' ViTRtFiCATlox,  vit-rif-s-ka'shnn,  $,  Vitrifaction. 
—Not  in  use. 

■ VlTRiFORH,  vit're-fnwnn,  a.  Having  tbs  form  or 
resemblance  of  glass. 

' VrntirT,  vit'rs-fi,  r.  a,  (ntriMs,  glaas,  and  faeio,  1 
make,  Ijit.)  To  convert  into  glass  by  the  action 
I of  heat ; — s.  n.  to  become  glass  ; to  converted 
j into  gls^ 

VlTRiKA,  ve-tri'na,  s.  (rAireatf,  like  glass,  I.at.)  A 
I genus  of  Gasteropoda,  belonging  to  the  Umacinc, 

or  Slugs,  tbe  shell  of  which  is  slightly  turbinate, 
thin,  ear-shaped,  polished;  too  small,  in  general,  to 
contain  the  animal : Family,  Helicidm. 
j Vitriol,  vit're>ol  s. (French;  rilrmlo,  Ital  vitririo, 
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plants ; the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  tbe 
various  stripes  which  are  found  on  leaves,  and 
which  either  arise  from  irregular  dhdribution  or 
entire  deficiency  of  colouring  matter  in  the  tissues. 
In  Antiquity,  the  name  given  to  the  ribands  worn 
by  the  Roman  women  s^nt  their  beads,  to  which 
the  poets  frequently  allude ; the  statues  of  the 
gods,  the  priests,  altars,  and  victima,  osed  to  be 
adorned  with  vUuo. 

ViTTARiA,  vit-ta're-a,  $.  (yitta,  a riband,  Lat)  A 
genus  of  Ferns : Tribe,  Polypodiace*. 

ViTULARiA,  vit-n-la're-a,  f.  (yiUthu,  a calf,  Lat) 
A genus  of  Whelks,  having  tbe  general  habit  of 
the  genus  MuridiUe  ; tbe  inner  lip  is  depressed  and 
flattened,  as  in  Porparine ; the  varices  simple 
and  nearly  obsolete:  Family,  Muririds. 

ViTCLtiTB,  vit'o-line,  a.  Belonging  to  a calf,  or  veal 

ViTLPERABLS,  ve-ta'per-a-bl,  a.  Blameworthy ; 
censurable. — Not  os^. 

Vituperation,  ve-to-per-a'ihun,  s.  (rduperofro, 
Ijit)  Blame ; censure. 

ViTUPERATiTB,  re-tu'per-ay-tiT,  a.  Uttering  or 
writing  censure. 

Vitupbrioub,  ve-tu-pe're-us,  a.  (n/wyiepism,  Lat.) 
Disgraceful 

lie  Is  eoUtoIed  with  a riiHpmoM  and  vile  name.— 
dUketim,  Tnuu.  o/  Dorn  (jkopU. 

ViTACS,  ve-va'se,  a.  (lulisn.)  In  iludc,  lively. 
Viva  repuM/co,  long  lire  the  republic.  Viva  re- 
gma,  long  live  the  qnesn.  Viva  rtx,  long  live 
tbe  king.  Ktea  roes,  by  word  of  inoutb. 

VlTACEOCS,  ve-va'shus,  a.  (vivax,  lively,  Lat'^ 
Lively;  active;  sprightly:  having  vigorous  powers 
of  life  ; long-live^ — Not  In  use  in  this  senM. 

ViVACEOUSLT,  Tfr-va'ahus-le,  ad.  With  vivacity 
life,  or  spirit 

V1VACEOU8NB8S,  ve-va'shus-ues,)  a,  Uvelineas; 

VlTACITY,  ve-vasVte,  / sprightlinoas 

of  temper  or  behaviour;  Hfo;  animation:  power 
of  living  : also,  long  life. — Not  in  use  in  these  last 
two  senses. 

Thejr  survive  some  days  the  Ices  of  (heir  beads  and 

hearts;  ao  vigoToas  Is  their  vivaeitj/.—Baam. 

ViVARY,  riVa-re,  s.  (w’poriwm,  Lat)  A place  for 
keeping  live  animals,  as  a pond,  a park,  &c. 

That  cage  and  uivaiy 
Of  fowls  and  beesta.— Ihenu. 

1 VlTg,  viv,  a.  (ricia,  Lat  vif  Fr.)  lively;  for- 
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, cible. — Nut  in  lue.  Viet  le  ro^  long  live  the  king. 

Vim  reptMique^  long  live  tbo  republic — pro- 
nonnoed  cir-^y-roa^  vir-lay-ra^^iUhleek, 

VivBLT,  vivelcf  ad.  In  a livel/  nuumer;  ttrongljr ; 
forcibly. — Not  used. 

Whers  stotoe*  aiul  Jore's  acts  won  vMg  limn'd.— 

j I Martian, 

\ ViVEjrcT,  Ti\en-s6,  s.  (npo,  I lire,  Lot.)  Monnor 
1 of  tupp^iiig  Ufa  and  vegetation. — Not  in  use. 

' VlTBSiM^  vit-o-ri'n«»  a.  (ciwra^  one  of  the  genen.) 

I The  Genneta,  or  Musk-weoscls,  a snbfainUy  of  the 
P Mostclidm,  characterited  bj  having  three  false 
grinders  ateve ; four  below  ; the  anterior  ones  not 
< alwajs  permanent;  two  rather  large  tohemilous 

I teeth  above,  one  below ; on  the  inner  aide  of  tbo 

I lower  camivoivus  tooth,  are  two  projecting  tuber*  | 

I I das ; the  tongue  is  prickly ; and  the  pooch  is 
I ' beneath  the  taiL 

: VirBERA,  viVer-ra,  a.  A genus  of  Weasels  t Tjpe 
of  the  Sub^unilj,  Yirerinas. 

: VlVEi,  vi'vs,  a.  A diatemper  among  horsest  seated 
in  the  glands  onder  the  ear,  where  a tumoor  ia 
t formed,  which  sometimes  eoda  in  suppuration. 

I VinaviA,  viv*e*a'ne-s,  a.  (in  bouoor  td  Dom. 

; Vtviani,  H.D.,  a professor  and  botanist  of  Genoa, 

! anthor  of  Annah  di  Botanies.)  A genus  of  plants: 

; Order,  Carjophyllacec. 

’ ViviAXiTB,  vivVa-nite,  a.  Phosphate  of  iron : a 
* ; mineral  which  ocean  crystalized  in  the  form  of  a 
right  oblique  angled  prism,  which  is  that  of  its 
L primary  crystal ; the  colour  varies  from  pale^groen 
I to  indigo  blue : it  is  transparent  or  translucent, 
with  a partly  metallic,  partly  vitreous  lustre.  Its 
I constituents  are — protoxide  of  iron^  41.23 : phos* 
phoric  acid,  31.18 ; water,  27.49.  It  is  found  at 
SL  Agnes  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Derbyshire. 

I VlTiDi  riv1d,  a.  (ricufus,  from  rtro>  1 live,  I.At.) 

Bright ; strong ; exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life 
I and  freahneaa ; lively ; spri^tly ; forming  brilliant 
I images ; or  painting  In  lively  rolouTs. 

I VlviDLr,  viv^-le,  In  a vivid  manner;  with 
I life : with  quickness ; with  strength  \ with  bright- 
ness : in  glowing  edours ; with  animated  exhibi- 
tion to  the  mind* 

Vividness,  viv1d-nes,\  a*  life;  strength;  strength 
; VivtoiTT,  vi-vid'e*te,  / of  colouring;  sprigbt- 
liness;  brightness. 

j VrvirtC(  ve-vifl^  \ in  (rtri/ScM,LaL)  Giving 

ViTiFiCAL, ve-vif'e-kal,/  life;  reviving;  enliven- 
ing. 

VlviriCATE,  ve-vifVkite,  r.  a*  (eitn/Cno,  Lat)  To 
give  life ; to  animate.  In  Cb^istry,  to  recover 
' from  aneb  a change  of  form,  as  seems  to  destroy 
the  essentia]  qnalities,  or  to  ^re  to  natural  bodies 
new  lustre,  force,  or  vigour. 

; ViTiFICATlONi  vlv-«-fe-ka'rimn,  t.  The  act  of 
giving  life;  revivaL  In  Chemistry,  the  act  of 
giving  new  lustre,  force,  or  rigour. 

• ViviFiCATivE,  ve-vif'e-kay-tiv,  «.  (ctrfAco,  Lat) 

. Able  to  animate. 

I VlviFT,  vivVfi,  V.  a.  (nrt^er,  Fr.  cirf/fro,  TiSt.) 
i To  endne  with  life;  to  animate;  to  make  alive. 

VlvlPABOUS,  vi-vip'ar-iia,  o.  (nnis,  alive,  and 
I poriOi  I bear,  Lat.)  I^rodncing  young  in  a living 
state.  In  Botany,  bearing  young  plants  in  the 
place  of  Bowers  «id  aeed. 

: VlTiSBCnoM,  vir-e-sde'shun,  s.  (nrur,  alive,  and 
j seeo,  I cut,  Lat.)  The  dissection  of  an  animal 
while  alive,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  phy- 
I riological  discovery. 
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V'lXEN,  viks'eti,  t.  (Latin,  a she-fox,  or  fox's  cub.) 

A froward,  turbulent,  quarrelsome  womau.  I 

Vi^  via.  A contraction  fur  tideUixt;  to  wit;  thdt  j 
is ; namely.  I 

Vizard,  viz'drd,  a.  A visor;  a mask;— w.  a.  td 
mask. 

Vizis,  ^ viz-eer',  a.  A minister  of  the  Sultan  of 
VlSlER,!  the  Turkish  empire;  also,  a title  of  bon*  | 
our  given  to  several  high  functionaries,  both  civil  i 
and  military.  The  term  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  | 
agniBes  the  bearing  of  a burden.  It  ia  also  written  | 
Mstr,  raair,  tmair,  and  tceuer, 

VoACANOA,  vo-a-kang'ga,  a.  (meaning  unknown  to  i 
ua.)  A genua  of  pl^ta,  uatives  of  Madagascan  . 
Order,  .Apocynacce.  I 

VoANDZElA,  vo-and'ZeVa,  a.  (eoanzon,  the  name 
of  the  plants  in  Madagascar.)  A genus  of  Lo* 
gumioous  plants : Suboider,  Ccsalpiuicse. 

Vocable,  volta-bl,  «.  (rocotehim,  Lat.)  A word } 
a term ; a name.  | 

Vocabulary,  vo-kab'n-la*re,  a.  (roeoWavre,  Fr» 
vocubuhm^  Lat.)  A ooUectiou  of  words  in  a Ian*  | 
guage  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ; a dictionafy ; i 
a lexicon.  { 

Vocal,  volcal,-  a.  (French ; wcaKs^  Lat.)  Having 
a voice ; made  to  speak ; | 

Witness  If  I be  silent  mom  or  even,  ; | 

To  but,  Or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade,  ' | 

Made  m>oat  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise.— 

I 

nttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice.  Vocal  nvitfiV, 
music  made  by  the  voice,  in  Histinction  to  instru* 
mental  music; — t.  amoug  Roman  Catholics,  one 
who  has  a right  to  vote  in  certain  elections.— 
Webster. 

Vocalist,  volca-Iist,  a.  A public  singer;  distin* 
guiahed  by  superior  mnrical  powers. 

Vocalitt,  vo-kal'e-te,  a.  Quality  of  being  utter- 
able  by  the  voke. 

Vocalize,  vo'kal-lie,  9.  a.  To  form  into  voice ; t« 
make  vo^. 

Vocally,  vo1cal*Ie,  ad»  Articulitely ; with  an 
audible  sound ; in  words,  as  to  express  desires  po* 
caily. 

Vocation,  vo-ka'shun,  a.  (French;  rocafib,  Lat) 
Summons;  call;  inducement;  calling,  by  the  will 
of  God;  trade;  employment;  occupation;  dmtg*  | 
nation  or  destination  to  a particular  atate  or  pro-  I 
feasioo.  [ 

None  is  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  or  monaatio  state  > 
without  a particular  oocaikm, — C'^c.  I 

Vocorib  utyto,  the  same  as  aummont  in  oommoa  ; 
law. 

VOCATIVB,  voTta-liv,  a.  (vocati/,  Fr.  roca/ima, 
Lat)  Elating  to  calling,  as  the  rocufire  case  in 
grammar;— a.  in  Grammar,  the  CAse  of  a noun  or  j 
substantive,  when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  per*  J 
son  addressed,  as  iTbmmc,  0 LortL  j 

VOCATOB,  vo*ka'tur,  a.  (rocofot^  Lat)  In  Ro-  | 
man  AUtiqmty,  an  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  ' 
invite  the  guests,  and  aadgn  them  their  place  at  I 
table* 

Voce,  to'sc,  a.  (ItaliaB.)  to  Music,  s voice,  as  rocs  ' 
solo,  a single  voice.  | 

VocHYACEJB,  vo-ke*a'se-e,  a.  (vochysia,  one  of  the  | 
gencnii)  A natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants 
oonsisting  of  trees  and  shrulw  with  opposite  leaven ; 1 
the  Bowers  usually  in  panicles  or  racemes,  un 
symmetrical  and  irregular ; sepals  four  or  Bve, 
combined  at  the  base ; petals  naked  and  alternate  | 
with  the  segments  of  the  calvx,  and  luKrtcd  into  I 
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the  hue;  lUmeni  luaiilly  oppodte  the  peUl»; 
ovary  free  or  partially  adherent,  and  three><»Iled ; 
style  and  stigma  one ; capsule  three-cornered,  thrse- 
valved,  and  three-celled;  seeds  winged. 

VoCHYSiA,  To-kizh'e-a,  $.  (vocAy,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  species  in  Gtdaoit)  A genus  d plants: 

I Order,  Vochjaoec. 

I VociFERATB,  vo-sif'er-sts,  «.  «.  {yoeiftro^  Lat.) 

I I To  cry  oat  mth  rehemence ; to  exdaim ; — s.  a. 
j to  utter  with  a loud  voioe. 

I VooirsBATiow,  To-sif-er-a'shan,  s.  A violent  out- 
j cry ; vehement  utterance  of  the  voice. 

> VociTBBOUS,  vo-sif'er-os,  a.  Making  a loud  out- 
\ cry ; damoroos ; noisy. 

j VocirutocBLT,  vo-sif'er-na-le,  ad»  With  great 
noise  in  calling,  shooting,  dec. 

I VociTEBouansss,  vo-df'er-us-nea,  s.  Clamorous* 

||  ness. 

I I VooiTB,  voge,  $,  (French,  a rowing,  eoyo,  a rowing, 

I mode  or  fa^on,  Ital)  Fashion  or  mode  for  tl^ 

I ’ time ; popular  reception  for  the  time. 

We  may  revlTe  the  obeoletest  word, 

And  *«■”<■**  those  that  now  are  most  In  wopu^ 
i'  Amcoswws. 

! VOBIBIA,  vo-bir'e-a,  $.  (roynVs,  the  Guiana  name 
j I of  one  of  the  species.)  A genus  of  plants : Order, 

I I Gentianaoec. 

I : Voice,  v<^  s.  (roz,  Lat  rotz,  Fr.)  In  Physiology, 

I the  soond  which  air,  when  ^ven  from  the  lungs, 
produces  in  traveraing  the  organ  called  the  rima 
glotidia;  any  sound  made  by  the  breath,  os  the 

' voict  of  a trumpet ; sound,  as  the  rotce  uf  many 
waters;  language;  words;  expression;  command; 
[j  precept; 

‘ I Yoa  would  not  be  obedient  unto  the  soies  of  the  Lord 
your  Ood.— />nU.  vUl.  90. 

I I tone ; mode  of  expresuon ; 

1 desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  hear  my 
I 90ke,—Gol  Iv.  20. 
vote ; suflhige ; 

Some  laws  orddn,  and  some  attend  the  cliMoe 
' Of  holy  senatoa,  aotne  elect  by  eotes.— Drudm. 

I oimton  or  dudee  expressed ; 

I hSTO  no  words; 

I My  sofa,  la  In  my  sword  I Thou  blotter  villain 
I Thao  eeioi  can  pve  thee  oot  —Skaku. 

— a.  to  rumour ; to  report — (obadete) ; 

I Is  this  the  Athenian  minion  whom  tha  world 
I Vci^d  so  regardfuUy  t— ShoJes. 

to  vote— (obsolete) ; 

Your  mind,  pnvoocnpled  with  what 

You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 

Made  you,  against  the  grain,  to  voitM  him  consul.— 

Skaka. 

to  6t  for  producing  the  proper  sounds ; to  r^nlate 
the  tone  of,  aa,  to  rotce  the  pipea  of  an  organ.  In 
Grammar,  a particular  mode  of  Inflecting  or  odd- 
jngating  the  verb,  as,  the  active  voice,  the  paanve 
voice. 

Voiced,  voyet,  a,  Furulsbed  with  a voice. 
Voiceless,  roys'lee,  a.  Having  no  voice  or  vote. 
Void,  vojd,  a.  (tmide,  Fr.  rufutis,  Lat.  rofo,  Ital.) 
Empty ; vacant ; not  occupied  with  any  visible 
matter ; withont  inhabitant ; 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  vmd.— t?ea.  i. 
having  no  legal  or  binding  force ; null ; free ; clear, 
u a oonacicooe  void  of  ofleiice ; destitute,  as  void 
of  learning ; nnsupplied  ; vacant ; unoccupii'd ; 
having  DO  incumbenL  Void  of  courn^  in  Astrol- 
ogy, a tenn  applied  to  a planet  when  it  is  separated 
from  another  planet,  and  during  ita  stay  in  that 
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sign  does  not  apply  to  any  other  body  or  aspect ; 
vain : unsubatautiaL  I 

Benseleaa,  Ufoleas  Idol,  void  and  vain.— Aye.  i 

Void  vpact^  a vacoom.  To  wtakv  void^  to  violate ; 
to  tranagrees;  > 

They  have  made  void  thy  law.— A. 
to  render  useless  or  of  no  effect ; 

If  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  fiUth  Is  made 
oeid,  and  the  promise  of  ooue  effect.— Aom.  tv.  lA 
— «.  an  empty  space ; a vacuum v.  a.  to  leave ; 
to  quit ; : 

Bid  them  eooe  dowm  f 

Or  void  the  Acid. — i^AaJks.  * 

to  emit : to  send  out ; to  evacuate ; to  vacate ; to  j 
aunul ; to  nullify ; to  render  of  no  validity  or  effect ; 
to  nmke  or  leave  vacant ; — v.  n.  to  be  emitted  or 
evacuated. 

Voidable,  voyd'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  annulled  or 
made  void;  that  may  be  adjodg^  i*oid,  invalid,  I 
or  of  no  force  ; that  may  be  evacuated.  j| 

VoiDAifCB,  voyd'ana,  t.  The  act  of  emptying;  'I 
ejection  from  a benefice ; vacaucy ; want  of  an  in-  i 
cumbent ; evasion ; subterfuge.  ' 

Voided,  m^d'ed,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  for  ' 
any  ordinary  which  seems  to  be  cut  out  in  the  , 
mMdle,  so  as  to  show  the  field  througlL 
Voider,  voyd'ur,  s.  A basket,  in  which  broken  i 
meat  ia  earned  from  the  table ; one  who  evaeuatca ; 
one  who  nullifies.  In  Agriculture,  a provismal 
name  given  to  a land  of  shallow  UtiAet  of  open 
work.  In  Houldry,  an  ordinary  which  b of  the  j 
aame  form  as  the  plancbe,  but  not  so  much  carved  | 
in. 

VoiDivo,  voydlng,  a.  Receiving  what  b ejected,  * j 
as  a eoidM^  lobby. 

VoiDKEBS, ▼oyd'oea, s.  EmpUocas;  vacancy;  des- 
titution ; nullity ; inefficacy ; want  of  bending 
force ; want  of  sufaetantiality. 

VoiEB  Dire,  vwawr  deer,  «.  (Komum  Frendi,  a ! 
oorrupdon  of  eroi  dir’e,  to  spe^  the  truth.)  In  ; 
Law,  aocordlng  to  the  ancient  praclice,  an  objec-  I 
lion  to  the  competency  of  a witneea,  u a trial  at  , | 
common  law,  could  only  be  taken  on  a preliminary  ' | 
examination,  in  which  the  witness  was  required  to 
speak  tbe  truth,  and  then  examined  touching  bb  : 
interest  in  the  matter.  Tbe  same  practioe  b still  : I 
foUowod  occasionally,  although  the  objection  may  ^ 
now  be  taksu  when  it  arises  on  tbe  exsmination  ^ 
in  chief.  t 

VoiAHifDVCg,  voysh-noo'vns,  s.  The  followers  of  tbe  j 
god  Vishnu : they  wear  white  garments,  and  re- 
ject animal  food.  The  greater  portion  of  tbe  lower  ^ ^ 
orders  of  tbe  Hindoos  are  VenshDUvoa.  Those  who  > i 
profesa  to  be  void  of  human  paasiona  are  called 
Ymragees. 

VoiTURE,  voy-tnre',  «.  (French.)  A earriaga.— Sd-  j 
dom  used.  1 

VoL,  vol,  e.  (French,  the  flight  of  a bird.)  In  | 
Herald^,  a term  for  tbe  wing  of  abird;  but  desst-  , 
vol  b us^  when  only  a single  wmg  b borne  in  | 
coat  armour.  I 

VoLA,  vo-ld',  s.  (French,  flight.)  In  Music,  a rapid  ! 
flight  of  imtee. 

Volant,  volant,  a.  (French.)  Flying;  pasung 
through  the  air;  nimble;  active.  In  Heraldry,  | 
represented  ae  flying,  or  having  the  wings  spread.  ' 
VoLACiocs,  To-la'sbus,  o.  (volo,  1 fly,  I^)  Apt  ! 
to  fly. 

VoLALKALi,  vol-al'ka-le,  s.  Volatile  alkali — by 
oontractiou. 
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VOLATILE— VOLITION. 


VOUTIVE-VOLTAMETEB. 


VoLATiLB,  Tol'ft'tile,  o.  (Ffcnch ; voiatHuy 
voio,  I flf,  L»t)  Flying : passing  tbroogh  tlio 
air  on  wings,  or  by  tho  booyant  force  of  the  at* 

' mospbere ; bating  the  power  to  dy ; capable  of 
being  readily  didbiMd  tbrougb  the  atmoephen,  as 
odours,  hartshom,  ether,  &c.;  lively;  gay;  full 
of  spirit;  ury;  hence,  6ckle;  aj:^  to  change. 

1 1 Vol^Ue  aliali,  an  old  name  for  ammonia s.  a 
!'  winged  animal — Not  need. 

I The  atr  oonTSjs  tbe  beat  of  the  enn,  matntahia  flm, 

! and  aerras  for  the  flight  of  poUuiits,— Bntpn'$  Vulff. 

, £rror$. 

VOLATILSNUS,  Tol'a-tO-nea,)  a DUpoeition  to 
1 VoLATiUTT,  vol-a-til'e-te,  f exhale  or 

rate;  capability  of  evaporarion ; great  sprightU- 
D688 ; levity ; liTelineea ; fickleness ; mutability 
of  mind.  ' 

VoLATiuzABLX,  ▼ol*a*til-rsa>4>l,  a.  Tbst  may  be 
volatilized. 

VOLATILIZATIOV,  vol-a-til-i-xa'shun,  s.  The  act 
or  process  of  rendering  volatile,  or  cauaug  to  rise 
and  float  in  tbe  atmoepbere. 

VoLATiLiZB,  Tol'a-tU'Ue,  v.  a.  (oofotuer,  Fr.)  To 
I render  volatQe ; to  canoe  to  exhale  or  evaporate  ; 

I to  cause  to  psss  oflT  in  vapour  or  inn^lble  effluvia, 

; and  to  rioe  and  become  difiiiaed  through  tbe 
air. 

‘ VoLCAKlc,  vol-kan'ik,  a.  Pertaining  to  volcanoes ; 
prodnoed  by  a volcano  ; affected  by  tbe  beat  of  a 
volcano.  Fbjeonte  rocks,  rocks  which  have  been 
produced  from  tbe  dlacbarges  of  volcamc  matter, 
as  tbe  rarioos  kinds  of  trachyte,  scoria,  obsidian, 
and  other  lavas,  whether  vitreoua,  compact,  or 
acoriaoeous. 

VoLCAKicirr,  Tol.kan*is'e-te,  s.  State  of  being 
volcanic ; volcanic  power, — a word  used  by  Hum* 
boldt. 

Volcanist,  vol\an*Ut,  s.  One  who  believes  in  tbe 
effects  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  formation  of 
moontains : one  versed  in  tbe  theory  and  pheno* 
mcna  of  volcanoes. 

; VoLCANiTK.— See  Angita. 

i VoLCANtTT,  VDl*kan'e-te,  s.  The  state  of  being 
volcanic,  or  of  volcanic  origin. 

VoLCARiZATiON,  vol-kan*e-Ea'ahnn,  s.  The  pro* 

I ceaa  of  undergobg  Tokanic  best,  and  being  affected 
by  it 

VoLCANiZB,  vol1ian*ize,  e.  a.  To  subject  or  cause 
! to  undergo  volcanic  heat,  and  to  be  sheeted  by  its 
Mction.’-^paUanzanL 

Volcano,  vol-ks'no,  s.  (Italian,  from  wlcan.)  An 
I opening  in  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  or  other  planet 
I from  which  smoke,  flames,  and  lava,  asbes  or 
i stones,  are  ejected.  There  are  about  200  active 
I volcanoes  on  the  earth  at  present  snd  hundreds 
which  have  become  extinct ; — tbe  monnt^  which 
I ejects  volcanic  prodnets,*— vulgariy  called  a bum- 

' Ing  moontain. 

; VOLB,  vole,  s.  (French,  from  eo&r,  to  fly.)  A deal 
at  cards  that  draws  all  tbe  tricks 

Tolkbt,  TolVre,  a.  (eofon'e,  Fr.)  A very  Urge 
I cage,  in  which  a bird  or  bizds  have  tome  scope  for 

VOLITATION,  Tol-e-ta'shun,  a.  (sofifo,  dim.  of  ro/o, 

I fly,  Let)  Tbe  act  of  flying ; flight. 

Volition,  vo*fish'nn,  s.  (v^Uio,  IjiL)  Tbe  act  of 
wilHng;  the  act  of  choe^g  or  forming  a purpose; 
tbe  power  of  willing  or  detennining. 


Fotiiioa  Is  the  actual  exereiae  of  tbe  power  which  tlie 
■kind  has  of  oooaidaiing  or  forbearing  to  consider  an  ld*>a. 


VoLiTXVit  vol'e-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  to  will  i 
They  oot  only  perfect  the  InteUeetoal  faculty,  hot  the 

votiiUM. — UaJa.  i 

Volkamkeia,  voI*ka*me're*s,  a.  (in  honour  of  J.  C.  | 
Volkameri,  a German  botanist,  who  died  in  1700.)  | 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Verbenaeee.  : 

VoLKONSKOlTB,  vol-kon-ako'ite,  a.  A Siberian  i 
mineral,  a ^icate  of  chromium,  which  occurs  | 
amorphous ; fracture  concboidal  or  uneven ; very 
soft ; feels  smooth ; of  a graas*greeo  odour.  Its  \ 
constituents  are — silica,  27.2 ; green  oxide  of  | 
chromium,  S4.0 ; peroxide  of  iron,  7.2 ; magnesia,  l 
7.2 ; water,  23.2. 

VoLLBT,  voile,  a.  (ooUe,  a flight,  Fr.)  A flight  of 
shot;  the  discharge  of  many  small  fire-armw  at  ' 
ooce ; a burst  or  emisAon  of  many  things  at  once; 

A flua  votlep  of  words,  geatlemcn,  uid  <ialckly  shot  off. 

—SJutks. 

— V,  a.  to  discharge  with  a volley ; — v.  fk  to  throw 
out,  or  discharge  at  once.  | 

The  holding  every  man  shall  beat  m lend  I 

Am  hU  strong  aUee  can  ooU^.— £Aaka. 

VoLUSX),  Tollid,  o»  Imploded  with  a burst 

Tlie  flereeat,  when  In  battle  to  thy  aid  | 

The  blasting  ttoUisd  thunder  made  all  speed.— Jf/Zlra. 

^ VoLONES,  vo-lo'oes,  a.  In  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  tboee  slaves,  who,  in  consequence  ; 
of  the  scarcity  of  dtizen  solfflers  to  serve  in  the  ] 
Punic  wsr,  volunteered  their  servioes.  Troops  uf  { 
the  aaoie  kind,  and  raised  in  a similar  manner  by  I 
Marcus  AoreUas,  were  called  Voluntarii — that  is,  I 
volunteers.  I 

Volt,  volte,  a.  (so&e,  a ring,  Fr.)  In  the  Manege,  a ' 
round  or  circular  troad ; a gait  of  two  treads  niade  i 
by  a horM  going  sideways  round  a centre.  i 

Volta,  vol'ta.  In  Italian  Music,  signifies  thst  the 
part  is  to  be  repeated  one,  two,  or  more  times ; 
also,  an  old  three- timed  air,  peeuhar  to  an  Italian 
dance  of  the  same  name.  Voito-eleeiric  mduetion,  • 
tbe  electridty  induced  hj  a proximate  electric  I 
current. 

Voltaobapht,  Tol*tag'ra-fc,a.  (rotto,  and  ffrapko, 

I describe,  Gr.)  The  process  of  clectrotyping,  or  of  [ 
copying  medals,  casts,  seals,  and  rimilair  objects, 
by  decomposing  copper,  gold,  rilver.  Sec.  by  means 
of  the  voltaic  battery, — a process  which  baa  also 
been  successfully  employed  in  taking  copies  of  rslu- 
sblo  and  expensivs  copperplates. 

Voltaic,  vol-ta'ik,  o.  Pertaining  to  Volta,  or  in- 
vented by  Volta.  Foftoie  or  yaisame  daUery,  or 
c^^MTofoiS,  any  arrangement  of  galvanio  ci^ea, 
made  so  as  to  produoe  an  effect  greater  than  a 
rimple  drde  could  occasion.  Votiaie  clectricify, 
same  as  galvanism,  it  being  to  M.  Volta  that  we 
owe  the  first  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  voltaic  or 
galvanic  euirenta,  as  shown  by  him  in  tbe  * oouronne 
de  taaeee,*  and  the  galvanio  or  voltaic  pile,  which  is 
a column  formed  by  successive  pairs  of  roetallio 
disks  or  plates  copper  and  rinc,  or  silver  and  ' 
sine,  with  menstwed  cloth  between  the  two  eon- 
tigooQS  peiri. 

VoLTAiSM,  vorta-izm,  s.  The  leading  facts  and 
prindples  of  electro-chemical  action.— See  Gal- 
vanism. 

VoLTAiiBTBB,  Tol-tamVtar,  s.  An  histrament  for 
ascertainmg  tbe  power  of  a voltaic  battery,  by 
means  of  the  quantity  of  water  it  decomposes  in  a 
g^ven  time ; and  also  ctf  showing  ths  analysis  of  < 
water  by  eatvaiiism. 
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VOLTAPL.\ST-VOLUMINOUS. 


VOLUMIXOUSLY-VOLUNTEER. 


‘ Yoltaplast,  vol'U'plastf  $.  A galvanio  batteij 
aiUpted  for  electrotypmg. 

VoLTATTPH,  TorU'tipe,  «*  Another  mine  for  the 
electrotype. 

VoLTi,  Torte,  a.  (Italian,  tnm.)  In  Maale,  a term 
directing  that  the  leaf  ia  to  be  tamed  over.  VoUi 
sulfitOy  turn  o^*er  quickly. 

V0LTIQBUR8,  rol't^ewn,  «.  A kind  of  French 
light  troops,  which  differ  from  the  tirailleuri  in 
tbw  acting  in  a body. 

|.  VoLTDRMALiA,  vol-tur-nale-a,  a.  In  Roman  An- 
. Uqaity,  a featival  held  in  ho^or  of  the  god  Vul> 
! tumua, 

VoLTZiA,  roltSe-a,  a.  A gen  os  of  foeail  plants, 
auppoe^  to  be  Conifena,  foand  in  the  maimeaian 
I litneatooe  of  En^and,  and  in  tha  new  rod  aand* 
atone  of  Germeuy, 

VOLTZITB,  Tolt'zite,  a (In  honoor  of  M.  Volta.)  A 

I mineral  which  ocoors  in  the  fonn  of  small  bemi- 

I I aplierea ; divisible  into  thin  plates ; fracture  con* 

1 1 choidal  and  irreguUr ; colour  yellowiah>red,  inter* 

I J apersed  with  brown  bands ; lustre  pearly  on  the 

1 1 natural  layers,  but  vitreous  and  resinous  in  the 

other  direction : slightly  tnuulucent;  opaque.  Its 
constituents  are — sulphuret  of  sine,  81.0;  oside 
of  zinc,  15.0;  oxide  of  iron,  1.8;  organic  matter, 
Ij  2.2 1 ap.gr.  8.G0;  hardnea8  = 4.& 

I VoLi'BlLATB.  vol-u'bil-ate,!  a.  In  Oaidening,  an 
! VoLUBiLB,  voro*bila,  / epithet  applied  to  a 
atem  which  winds  or  twinee  round  another. 

Volubility,  vol*u-bil'e-te,  s.  {volubiUU,  FV.  volu- 
bilUaSf  Lat.)  The  capacity  of  being  rolled;  apt* 

I neaa  to  roll ; the  act  of  rolling ; activity  of  tongue ; 
fluency  of  apeech } mutability;  liable  to  revolution, 
as  the  volubility  of  human  afiaira.— Not  usual  in 
this  senas. 

Voluble,  vorn-bl,  a (wfrt5t2tf,  Lat)  Formed  so 
as  to  roll  with  ease,  or  to  be  eiuily  set  in  motion ; 
rolling ; having  quick  motion ; nimble ; active  ; 
moving  with  ease  and  smoothness  in  uttering 
words ; fluent ; having  fluency  of  speech. 

Casslo— a knave  very  voiubU.SAai$. 

I Volubly,  Toru*ble,  ad.  In  a rolling  or  fluent 
I manner. 

This  be  as  coInMjr  would  vent 

As  tf  bis  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent— /7iu{itras. 

VoLUCELLA,  vol-u*sel'la,  t.  A genus  of  Dipterous 
insects : Family,  Atbericerm. 

VoLDLiTE,  Toru-lite,  s.  A petrified  shell  of  the 
genus  Voliita 

Volume,  vorume,  s.  (French,  from  volumen^  a roll, 
Lat)  IVimarily,  a roll,  as  the  ancients  wrote  on 
long  stripes  of  bark,  parchment,  or  other  material, 
which  they  formed  uito  rolls  or  folds:  a roll  or 
turn ; as  much  as  is  inoluded  in  a coil  or  roll : 
dimensions  | compass  ; a swelling  or  S)iherical 
body ; a l>Mk ; a collection  of  sheets  of  paper 
usually  printed,  or  of  writing  paper  folded  and 
bound  or  covei^  In  Musio,  the  compass  of  a 
voice  from  grave  to  acute ; the  tone  or  power.  In 
philosophy,  the  apparent  space  which  a body 
occupies;  the  real  space  which  a body  occupies,  is 
,1  called  its  mass. 

• VoLUMEb,  vol'umde,  a.  Having  the  fonn  of  a 
volume  or  roll,  aa  a volumed  mist 

VoLUHiMoue,  vo-lu'me-nua,  a.  Consisting  of  many 
coUa  or  complications; 

The  seq>ent  roU'tl  votimmout  and  vast— Jfi/toa. 
corsUting  of  many  volumes  or  books ; having 
^ written  much,  or  many  volumes,  as  a m/ipniBOits 
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writer;  copious  or  dilTusiva. — Not  used  In  thh  I 
sense.  j 

Y0LUMJHOC8LT,  To*1a'me-nu8*le,  ad.  In  many  I 
Tolumea ; very  conspicuonaly. 

V0LUMINOUBBB88,  vo*Iu'roe*iras-ne8,  s.  State  of  : 
being  bulky  or  in  many  volumes.  I 

V0LUMI8T,  voru-mist,  s.  One  wbo  writes  a volume;  | 
an  author. — Not  in  use.  : 

Ye  write  Uiom  (vnlumee)  In  year  doseta,  and  nnwrlts 
them  In  your  eouru ; hot  sobnwiMi;  and  edd  bisbop^ 
Miltom, 

VoLtTBTARiLT,  voI*nn*ta're*le,(Kf.  Spontaneooriy:  I 
of  one's  own  accord ; optionally ; witliout  com*  | 
pulsion.  j 

V0LCMTARIXE88,  Tol-on-ta're-ncs,  a.  The  state  of  1 
being  voluntary  or  optionaL  I 

VoLUXTART,  vol'un-ta-re,  o,  (vobmtairt,  Fr.  roAm-  ‘ 
lorntf,  from  vohinitu,  will,  Lat)  Acting  by  choice 
or  spoataneoQsly ; acting  without  being  influeftced  * 
or  impelled  by  another;  free,  or  haring  a power 
to  choose  or  refuse;  proceeding  from  free*will; 
willing;  acting  with  willingness;  | 

She  fell  to  lust  a wofentory  pnj^Bfpe.  I • 

done  by  design;  purposed;  intended;  acting  by 
one's  own  accord ; subject  to  the  will,  as  the  cnAca*  ^ 
lory  muscles; — *.  one  who  engages  in  any  aflair  , 
of  his  own  will ; a volunteer ; ^ 

All  (b*  unsettled  humours  of  the  Isml—  I; 

Uash,  Inconsiderate  K>iwNlar«es.— SAAto.  •> 

8 name  given  to  thoee  sectariana,  who  object  to 
all  state  endowments  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
religious  estaUUhipenta.  lu  Music,  an  extempore  j 
performance  upon  the  organ,  which  Is  intrvxluced 
at  an  incidental  part  of  divine  service ; also,  the  ;j 
composition  which  is  written  for  this  purpose.  In  | 
Law,  voluntary  conwyanees  are  such  as  are  maxie 
without  any  good  or  valuable  consideration.  I'o- 
luntary  courtery^  an  act  of  kindness  perfonned  by 
one  man  towards  another,  of  the  free-will  and  in- 
clination of  the  doer,  without  imy  previous  request, 
or  promise  of  reward,  mads  cur  offered  1^ 
is  the  object  of  the  courtesy,  Tt|0  law  imf^ies  no 
promise  on  the  part  of  hhn  who  Is  benefited  by 
such  act,  unless  performed  at  the  request  or  iq* 
stance  of  the  party  beoefited,  when  the  Uw  impllea 
a promise  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  make  a re- 
muneration or  return— hence,  a vofifwfary  courtay 
will  not  support  an  assumpsit,  but  a coctrtejy  moved  t 
by  a previous  request  will.  Voluntary  eson/w,  the  ' 1 
escape  of  a prisoner  by  the  express  consent  of  the  : [ 
sheriff.  Voluntary  jurudiction,  those  courts  are  i I 
said  to  have  a z^untary  jurt4<liction  which  are  1 
merely  ooocemed  in  doing  or  settling  what  no  one  ' ^ 
opposes,  and  which  keep  an  open  office  for  that  1 , 
purpose,  but  do  nut  concern  themselves  with  ad-  1 1 
ministering  redress  to  any  injury,  as  in  granting  ' ! 
dispensations,  licenses,  faculties,  and  other  rem- 
nants of  papal  exaction.  Voluntary  muscUSf  tlioae  1 1 
which  are  thrown  into  action  in  obedience  to  the 
will : those  wtiich  act  like  the  muscles  of  tbs 
heart,  independently  of  the  will,  are  called  tnvot~ 
untary  muselev.  Voluntary  oaths  are  such  as 
persona  take  |n  extrA'judidal  matters,  and  not 
regularly  in  a court  of  justice,  or  before  an  officer 
invested  to  take  the  same. — 3 Blount^  c.  6.  Vb-  | 
luatary  setiUmeniy  a settlement  made  withoait  good  1 
or  valuable  consideration,  I 

Volunteer,  vol-un-teer',  s.  (vofrmAifrY,  Fr.)  A 
person  who  enters  the  military  or  other  sen  ice  of 
bis  own  free-will;  an  entering  into  the  servios  of  1 
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free>willf  u volunieer  compames ; — v.  a.  to  offer 
or  beatow  TolunUrilj,  or  without  solicitation  or 
compulsion ; — r.  n,  to  enter  into  an/  lerrioa  of 
one’s  own  free-will,  or  without  oompulsioa. 

VuLUPTUABT,  ToLup'tn-B-re,  a.  (voluptuarw,  from 
tolupUu,  pleasure,  Lat.)  One  addicted  to  grati6- 
caUon  of  the  appetite,  or  other  sensual  pleasure*. 

VOLOPTCOCS,  vol‘Op'tu-na,  a.  (coluphmtx,  Fr.  co- 
/upfyosuty  Lat.)  Given  to  the  enjoyment  of  luxury 
and  pleasure ; indulging  to  excess  in  sensual  gra- 
tification. 

VoLurrt'ocSLT,  Tol-up'tn-ns  le,  ad.  Laxarionslj ; 
with  exet'ss  of  sensual  indulgence. 

VoLUPTtOL'SNESB,  ToUup'tu-os-nes, «.  Luxnrions- 
nees;  addictodness  to  sensual  gratification  and 
pleasure. 

VoLCTAf  Tol-u'ta,  r.  Volute,  a genus  of  Molluscs, 
the  shells  of  which  are  Urge  and  rentrioose ; the 
raire  extremely  short,  raj  obtns^  and  papillary ; 
the  terminal  whorls,  where  they  exist,  being  smooth 
and  onsculptnred. 

VoLCTATioN,  Tol-n-ta'ehun,  s.  (roiu/atio,  Lat)  A 
wallowing;  a rolling.—Seldom  used. 

In  the  tea,  when  the  stonn  It  orer,  there  remains  itill 

an  invsrd  working  and  Heynoids. 

Volute,  rorute,  a.  (French,  from  ro/co,  I roll,  Lat.) 
In  Architectnre,  the  spiral  scroll  appended  on  each 
side  to  the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Co- 
rinthian and  Compoeito  orders  are  also  decorated 
with  volntes,  bnt  their  character  is  different,  their 
Mse  smaller,  and  they  are  always  diagonally  placed. 
The  nnmber  of  volntes  in  the  Ionic  order  is  four; 
in  the  Composite  eight ; there  are  also  eight  an- 
gular volutes  in  the  CorintbUn  capital,  accompa- 
nied with  eight  smaller  one*  called  Ae/tce*.  In 
Conchology,  the  shell  of  the  genus  Voluta. 

VoLUTELLA,  vol-n-tella,  e.  A genus  of  tesUceoos 
hfollusca,  belonging  to  the  sabfomily  Ancillsrinc, 
the  shelU  of  which  are  bulbiform,  ovate,  oblong ; 
spire  mther  entirely  or  almost  eoncealed ; pillar 
with  four  oblique  plaits  at  the  base ; aperture  not 
striated;  outer  lip  smooth,  thickened;  inner  Up 
wanting. 

VoLUTiD^  vol-u'ts-de,  a.  A family  of  Gasteropoda, 
characterised  by  the  shells  being  destitute  of  a 
channel ; the  base  truncated  and  notched ; the 
pillar  marked  with  folds  or  plaits ; no  opercnlum. 

VoLUTILITilES,  Tol-u-til  C'tAis,  s.  (cvJtUe,  ind  liMoa, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fiiasil  Volutes,  the  shelU 
of  which  have  the  spire  scutely  pointed;  plaits 
generally  faint,  sometimes  obsolete. 

VoLUTiK-E,  Tol-u*ti'ne,  s.  (vo/tUa,  one  of  the  genera.) 
A subfamily  of  the  Volutidir,  constituting  the 
True  Volutes,  the  shells  of  which  have  the  spire 
shorter  thsn  the  sperture,  which  is  never  striated  ; 
pillar  with  distinct  plaits,  the  upper  ones  the 
shortest ; the  tip  of  the  spire  papillirr. 

VoLOTlOK,  vol-u  shun,  1.  A spiral  turn. 

Volya,  vorva,  g.  (ro/oo,  I roll.  Lat.)  In  Botany, 
^e  external  membranous  or  fleshy  covering  which 
encloses  the  stipes  and  pileos  in  the  young  state  of 
many  of  the  fungi, 

VoLVABiA,  vol-va're-a,  t.  A genus  of  fossil  Cy- 
pneas,  the  sheila  of  which  are  cylindrical  and 
lengtbeued;  the  extremities  obtuse;  the  surface 
sculptured ; base  of  the  pillar  with  three  to  fire 
distinct  plates;  outer  lip  crenated;  aperture  linear. 

VoLVOX,  vorvuks,  a.  (Latin,  a winefretter.)  A 
;:enos  of  Infusoria,  having  a globular  body  revolv- 
pig  on  au  axis : Order,  llomagonea. 


II 

VoLTULCS. — See  /fiioc-yNwum,— under  lUao.  | 

VoMBB,  To'mur,  j.  (French  and  Latin.)  In  Ana-  | 
tomy,  a thin,  flat,  asygous,  quadrilateral  bone,  - 
wbi^,  articulated  below  with  the  superior  maxil-  | 
lary  and  palatine  above,  with  the  sphenoid,  ath- 
moid,  and  inferior  spongy  bones,  constitutes  the 
Infurior  posterior  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nasal 
foesw.  It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a vomer 
or  ploughabare.  In  Archiuology,  a ploughshare  or  ; 
coulter. 

Vomica,  vom'e-ka,  s.  In  Pathology,  a collectioo  of 
pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which,  burst- 
ing into  the  bronchiis,  is  expectorated  a kind 
of  Tomiting.  Aux-vomiea^  the  poisoo-nu^  the  . 
fruit  of  the  plant  Stryebno*  vomica,  a native  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  fruit,  as  well  ss  other  parts 
of  the  tree,  is  vsloable  as  a medidne. 

Vomit,  vom'it,  r.  m.  (vomo,  Lat  vomir,  Fr.  eonwr,  . 
ItaL  pomotioUf  Sansc.)  To  eject  the  oontenta  of 
the  stomach  bj  the  mouth ; — v.  a,  followed  by 
or  mrf,  to  throw  or  eject  from  the  stomach.  I 

TbelUhM«4lstf«iUJonahupoatbedrTUiMl.—  I 

/oeoAH. 

to  eject  from  any  boDow  place,  aa  a volcano ; — «. 
the  matter  thrown  up  from  tbs  stomach  ; an  . 
emetic  me^dne.  ^ 

VoMimro,  vomit-lug,  s.  The  act  by  which  the  ‘ 
stomach,  with  the  ssiuatance  of  the  abdominal  mas- 
des  and  diaphragm,  ejects  its  contents  through  the  { 
cesophsgus  and  mouth;  ejection  from  any  hollow  < 
place,  as  of  lava,  flame,  or  smoke,  in  a volcanic 
rrnptk>n.  | 

VoMiTiON,  To-miah'un,  s.  The  act  or  power  of 
vomiring. 

Vomitive,  vom'e-tiv,  a.  (vomiuy,  Fr.)  Emetic; 

causing  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
VoMiTOBiA,  vom-e-to're-a,  s.  (vomo,  I spit  up,  Lat.) 

In  ancient  Architecture,  the  openings,  gate*,  or 
doors,  in  tbs  andent  theatres  and  amphitheatres, 
which  gave  ingress  and  egress  to  the  public. 
Vomitobt,  vom'e-tnr-e,  a.  (vomilorhu,  LaL)  Pro- 
ducing vomiting;  causing  to  eject  from  the  sto- 
mach; emetic; — s.  anemelie;  a door  of  a theatre 
by  wl^  the  crowd  ia  let  out. 

VoMiTURiTioir,  vom-e-tu-rish'un,  e.  An  tmavail-  ' 
ing  effort  to  empty  the  stomach  by  visniting.  [ 
Voracious,  vo-ra'^us,  a.  (eoroee,  Fr.  rorox,  Ijit,)  > 
Greedy  to  eat ; ravenous ; rapacious ; re^y  to  i 
swallow  up,  as  a cot'oeiotu  gulf.  i 

Voraciously, To-ra'sbus-le, odL  Greedily;  raven-  | 
oosly. 

Voraciousness,  vo-ra'shus-nes,!  s.  Greediness  of 
VoRACiTT,  vo-ras'e-te,  / appetite;  VO-  , 

radousness ; eagerness  to  devour ; rapacioueness. 
VoRAOiNOUS,  vo-rajVnus,  a,  (voraffinoeve,  Lat.) 
Full  of  golfs. 

VoRAirr,  To'rant,  a.  In  Heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a fish,  bird,  beast,  or  reptile,  represent^ 
as  swallowing  any  other  creature  whole  nr  stive.  1 1 
Vortex,  vawritoks, «.  Plural,  rorrices.  (Latin,  from  ' 
verto,  I turn.)  A whirlpool ; a whirling  or  dreu-  !j 
lar  motion  (k  water;  a whirling  of  tho  air;  a 
whirlwind.  In  the  Cartedan  system,  the  drcular  r 
motion  originally  impressed  on  the  partides  of  ' 
matter,  carrying  them  around  their  own  axes,  and 
around  a common  centre.  By  means  of  these  vor- 
tices, Descartes  attempted  to  aoeoont  for  tbe  for-  ! 
mation  of  the  universOL  ! 

Vortical,  vawr'te-kal,  a.  Whirling ; turning. 
VoRTicsL,  Tawrite-sel,  s.  A little  wbiii  !' 
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VORTICELLA— VOUCH. 


VOUCHER— VOYAL 


VoBTlCELLA,  Tnwr-te-MlIa,  $.  (vortex^  lAt)  A 
genu*  of  PolTpUrim,  of  which  the  item  if  fixed, 

I ! freqnenUj  ramoof,  and  much  divided,  each  branch 
termhuting  bj  a bodj  ahaped  like  a bell  or  horn : 
Order,  OelatinoaL  Abo,  a genua  of  certain  pedi- 
cellate lofuaoria,  which  are  provided  with  vibratile 
organs  at  their  anterior  extremitj,  whoee  rotatory 
actiona  produce  little  whirlpools  in  their  ridnity, 
and  thus  attract  the  parti^  which  form  their 
food. 

VoTAKSsa,  To'ta>rea,  a.  A female  devoted  to  any 
serrice,  or  to  any  person  or  thing ; service,  wor- 
ship, or  pursuit. 

VoTAuar,  To'ta-riat,  s.  A rotary — the  word  now 
used. 

I am  00  Idle  •PtaritU  SJtaJtM. 

Votary,  vo'ta-re,  a.  (eotea,  Lat.)  Devoted ; pro- 
i mised ; conaecrated  by  a vow  or  prcmiae ; eon- 
||  aequent  on  a vow;— a.  one  devote^  conaecrated, 
ij  or  engaged  by  a vow  or  promiae:  hence,  more 
}|  generally,  one  devoted  or  addicted  to  aome  par- 
ttcular  aervioe,  worabip,  itudy,  or  state  of  life,  aa, 
tba  potaritM  of  pleasure. 

VoTS,  vote,  a.  (eoto,  ItaL.  and  Span,  ootiim,  LaL) 
Suffrage ; the  exprearion  of  a wish,  deaira,  will, 
preference  or  choice,  in  regard  to  any  measxire 
propoaed,  in  which  the  peraou  voting  haa  an  inte- 
! ; rest  in  comanra  with  otbera,  either  in  electing  to 
I ; office,  or  paanng  lawa,  rules,  r^lationa,  or  the 
' ' like : that  by  which  will  or  preference  ia  expreaaed 

I in  dectiuoa,  or  in  deciding  propoaitiona ; a ballot ; 
a ticket,  aa  vritlm  vote ; expresaion  of  will  by  a 

I I majority ; legal  deebioo  by  some  expieesion  of  the 
I minda  of  a number ; united  voice  of  peraona  in 

public  prayer; 

And  hero  may  be  taken  thnse  interchangeable  90U4  ot 

priest  aad  people  vhtcli  are  latsrpoMd.— iip.  Pndemt*. 

— p. «.  to  express  the  will  in  election,  in  making 
. I laws,  or  deeding  a proporition,  &«. ; — 0.  a.  to 
choose  by  suffrage ; to  elect  by  some  expression  of 
I will ; to  enact  or  establish  by  vote  or  aome  expm- 
I sioo  of  will ; to  grant  by  vote  or  expreamon  of  wiU.  | 

Voter,  vo'tnr,  a.  One  who  votes ; one  who  has  a 
legal  right  to  vote  in  pubhe  elections,  aa  for  magis- 
tratea,  memben  of  parliameat,  &c. 

' Votive,  vo'liv,  a.  (soft/,  Fr.  rotio^  LaL)  Given 
I7  vow ; devoted,  aa  rorire  offerings. 

I Vsent,  take  my  potkm  gists.— Aior. 

Votive  meilaJe,  snch  ss  were  struck  by  the  ancients 
, { in  grateful  oommemoratioo  of  any  auspicious  cveot; 
R roftre  tablet  pictare^  was  one  dedkmted  in  con- 
sequence of  a vow  of  a worshipper  to  some  deity. 
In  Boman  Catholic  countries,  to  some  uinU 
; VOTUMITA,  vo-tomVta,  a.  (roftnn^  one  of  the  trees 
in  GuIsiia)  A genus  plants:  Order,  Cor- 

. VouAPA,  Too'a-ps,  a.  (the  name  of  V.  Ufotia  in 
Gniana.)  A genus  of  L^nminous  plants : Sub- 
order, Cmsalpi^em. 

Voren,  vowtab,  r.  a.  (voucher,  Norm,  coco,  Lat) 

I To  call  to  witness; 

I Let  him  who  flglita  tmteen  relate  bit  nvu, 

I And  vomck  the  aileut  aUn  and  oouaoioua  moon.— 

I to  declare ; to  affirm ; to  attest ; to  warrant ; to 
i maii:tain  by  affirmations ; to  confirm  ; to  estabUah 
proof.  In  Law,  to  call  one  into  court  to  warrant 
I and  defend,  or  to  make  good  a warranty  of  title : 
— p.  n.  to  bear  witness ; to  give  testimony  or  full 
attestation; — a.  warrant;  attestation. 

1! 


Vouchee,  vowtahV,  $.  In  Law,  the  peraou  who 
is  vouched  or  called  into  court  to  support  and  ' 
make  good  hia  warranty  of  title  in  the  procen  of 
common  recovery. 

Voucher,  vowtah'ur,  a.  One  who  gives  witness  or  I 
free  atteatatioo  to  anything ; a book,  paper,  or  other  1 
document,  which  serves  to  vouch  the  truth  of  | 
any  aootnint,  claim,  or  fact  of  any  kind.  In  Iaw,  ! 
the  tenant  in  a writ  of  right  who  eidlii  in  another  j 
to  estabUih  hia  warranty  of  title.  In  oornmon  re- 
coveries, there  may  be  a single  router,  or  double 
vopcker ; the  set  of  calling  a person  iuto  court  to 
make  good  hit  warranty  of  title. 

VoccHSAPB,  vowtsh-safe',  V.  a.  (rotidl  end  aq/k) 

To  permit  anything  to  be  done  without  danger ; to 
condescend ; to  grant ; 

Shall  I sMdkaa/«  your  worship  a word  or  two  f 
— Two  thousand,  fair  wom^  sod  I’ll 
VomeJkenf*  tb«e  bearing.— JJwAs.  j 

—9.  a.  to  deign  to  oondeacend ; to  yield.  ( 

VtmeA»a/t,  lltustrtoas  Ormond,  to  belaid 
¥Tbat  power  the  ehanns  of  beauty  had  of  old.— 

VoucnSAFRKRHT,  vowtah-safe'ment,  a.  Grant  in  I 
coodescenrioQ.  1 

The  Infinite  aupertorlty  of  God’s  nature  pUeee  a vent  1 
disparity  betwixt  bU  greatest  vomchm/fpunu  and  bis  I 
boundless  love;  and  tbmfore,  Co  hia  ereatuna,  Ineam-  t 
munlcable  perfactloas.— Aoyb.  ^ 

VoesftOiR,  vooa-ewawri,  a.  (French.)  In  Arebitac-  | 
tuTB,  a wedge-like  atone,  or  other  matter,  forming 
one  of  the  pieces  of  an  arch. 

Vow,  vow,  a.  (nra,  Fr.  rofo,  Ital.  POfarm,  from  { 
roreo,  I vow,  Lat.)  A solemn  promiiie  msde  to  | 
God,  or  by  a bentben  to  some  deity,  of  something  | 
to  be  given  or  done.  Tlie  membm  of  con^'euta  | 
take  three  vows — namely,  of  chastity,  povtsty, 
and  obedicnoe ; a solemn  promise ; a vow  of  un- 
changeable attachment  and  love,  aa  lover's  roiM ; 

— p.  a.  (rover,  Fr.  roeeo,  Lat.)  To  give,  conse- 
crate, or  dedicate  to  God  by  a solemn  promise. 

If  thou  vowest  a row,  defer  not  to  pay  It— Aceirs.  v.  fi. 
Vowel,  row'el,  a.  (roeo/u,  from  rooo,  I call,  Lat 
vojfeJlt,  Fr.  voenl^  ItaL)  In  Grammar,  a rimpis  . 
sound;  a sound  uttered  rimply  by  opening  the 
mouth  or  organs  of  speech,  as  a a t o « ; the  letter 
or  character  which  representa  a simple  sound. 
VowBLLEP,  Tow'eld,  o.  Funiisbed  with  vowels. 

With  pauses,  »dence,  and  well  rowriTd  words. — 

Drydm. 

VoWRR,  vow'or,  a.  One  who  makes  a vow. 
VowrELTX>w,  vow-fello,  a.  One  bound  by  the  same 
vow. — Seldom  used.  i 

Who  are  the  votaries  > 

That  are  row/eOMM  with  this  virtuous  king  7—Skei*. 
VoTAOB,  voy'aje,  a.  (French,  from  coie,  a way.)  A 
pasaing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  pari  of  a 
country,  to  another,  especiallr  from  one  country  to 
another ; the  practice  of  travelog— (not  in  use  in 
the  last  tense);  \ 

All  nations  have  interkuowledge  of  one  another  by 
myo^  Into  foreign  parta,  or  strmngcrs  that  coma  to  them.  | 
— /faMan.  !| 

— r.  fs.  to  sail  or  pass  by  water ; to  travel  or  past  I 
over; 

I with  pain,  1 , 

r<pyop*d  th’  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep.— Jfiiton.  > | 

VOTAOER,  voy'ay-jor,  a.  One  who  aula  or  passes  | 
by  sea  or  water. 

VoTAL,  voy'al,  a.  A long  rope  used  to  unmoor  or  j 
heave  op  the  anchors  of  a ship,  by  transmitting  | 
the  effort  of  the  capstan  to  the  cabl^  | 
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VULCAN— VULNERABLE.  VULNERARY— VULVULINA. 


Vulcan,  vollun,  $.  In  Roman  Mjtholugj,  the  god 
of  fire,  who  presided  over  the  working  of  the 
roeUls,  answering  to  the  Hephsstos  of  the  Greeks. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jnpiter  and  Juno,  and  the  bos- 
band  of  Venoa.  He  is  represented  as  bearded,  with 
a hammer  and  pinoen,  and  a pointed  cap. 

VutCAXiAN,vul>kan'e-an,  0.  Pertaining  to  Vulcan ; 
produced  bj  fire,  as  the  Vuleanian  theory,  which 
explained  the  fonnatiou  of  rocks  by  igneous 
agency. 

VCLCANIST,  \*ul'kan-ist,  «.  One  who  supports  the 
Vuleanian  theory — namely,  the  volcanic  origin  of 
rocks.  The  Vulcanists  were  opposed  to  the  Kep* 
tunians,  who  maintiuned  that  sU  rocks  were  of 
aqueous  origin. 

VcLCANiZB,  vullun-ise,  0.  a.  A word  newly  in- 
vented to  express  the  subjecting  of  India-rubber 
to  a process  by  which  its  temperature  is  reudered 
uniform. 

Vulgar,  vul^gur,  a.  Ft.  tWyore,  ItaL 

vuigariiy  Lat.  from  ru/yas,  the  common  people.) 
Pertaining  to  the  rude  unlettered  common  people ; 
used  or  practised  by  the  common  people;  ver- 
nacnlsr;  national;  common;  used  by  all  claasee  of 
people,  as  the  imlgar  version  of  the  Scriptures ; pub- 
lic, as  rufyor  report ; ofiensively  mean  or  low ; 
rustic;  rude;  consisting  of  common  persoua.  Vtil~ 
gar  fructiofu^  in  Arithmetic,  fractions  expressed 
by  a numerator  and  denominator,  as  ; — s.  the 

common  people,— without  s pIuraL 
rU  about; 

Drive  away  the  tpu^r  (rum  the  atreets.— Aote. 

Vulgarism,  vul'gur-izm,  s.  A vulgar  phrare  or 
expression,  seldom  used  in  the  following  senses — 
grossness;  meanness;  vulgarity. 

The  tw^rim  of  ordixtarjr  life.'— AeyaaU*. 

VuLOARiTT,  Tul-gar'o-te,  \ s.  Mean  low  condition 

VULOARKKSS,  Tol'gur-nes,  i of  life;  the  state  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society ; grossnas  or  clown- 
ishnean  of  manners  or  language. 

VuLOARlZB,  vul'gnr-ite,  r.  a.  To  make  vulgar. 

VCTLOARLT,  vul'gor-le,  ad.  Commonly ; in  an  or- 
dinary manner ; among  the  common  people ; 

He  vae,  which  people  much  reapeet  t 

In  princes,  and  which  pleases  vw^ortjF, 

Of  goodly  pentonage  and  sweet  aspect— DoaisL 
meanly;  rudely;  clownishly. 

Vulgate,  vul'gate,  «.  A very  andent  versioD  of 
the  Scripturee,  and  the  only  one  recognized  as 
authentic  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  so  called 
from  oommoD  use  in  that  church ;— n.  peitatning 
to  the  old  Latin  vereiou  of  the  Scriptures,  ao 
called. 

VuuiluiABLB,  Tul'oer-a-bl,  a.  (French,  firom  ruf- 

were,  I wound,  Lat.)  That  may  be  wounded ; 1 
susceptible  of  wounds  or  external  injorica ; liable  I 
to  injury;  subject  to  beiog  affected  injuriously.  j 

VuLNLRABT,  vui  ner-a-K,  u.  (ru^ierutre,  Fr.  vul-  i 
neroniM,  LaU)  Useful  lit  beriing  wounds;  adapt- 
ed to  the  cure  of  external  injuries; — ».  any  plant,  1 
drug,  or  compoaitiou,  useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  ^ 
VULNBEATX,  Tul'ner-ate,  a.  a.  (vu/Hero,  Lat.)  To 
hurt;  to  wound.— Not  used.  1 

VuLNERAT&o,  vul  uer-ay-ted,  part.  a.  Wounded.  ' 
— Not  in  Use. 

There  U an  iniereourae  between  the  magnetic  unguent 
and  the  vuhtarattd  body. — QUuwiUt,  .Sne/UU. 

VuLNSRATioN,  Tul-oer-n'shon,  s.  The  act  of 
wounding.— Not  in  use. 

By  our  nature  liable  to  trahieraxtoa.— 

I^earnom  cm  (As  Creed. 

VULPINB,  Turpine,  a.  (cttZ/nmis,  from  ndpet,  a fox,  ; 
Lat.)  Fertainiug  to  the  fox;  cunning;  crafty;  j 
artfuL  1 

VuLPiNiTS,  vul'piu-ite,  «.  A mineral  consisting  of  , 
the  sulphate  of  lime  and  sUica : it  is  of  a greyiab-  ' 
white  colour.  1 

Vulsella,  rul-selle,  a,  A genus  of  testaceous  ! 
MoUusca,  characterised  by  a little  salient  plate  in-  | 
ride  of  the  hinge  of  each  side,  from  one  ^ which  ! 
to  the  other  extends  the  ligament,  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Ostree. 

VULTUR,  vul'tur,  «.  (Latin.)  The  Vulture,  a genus 
of  lurds : Type  of  the  family  VnlturidsB. 

VcLTURB,  vul'ture,  «.  A biid  of  the  genus  Voltnr.  | 
VULTURIDRC,  rul-tu're-de,  s.  A family  of  rapacious  ! 
birds,  rise  large ; body  thick  and  heavy ; UU  and  ' 
legs  very  strong ; the  former  hooked  hut  not  { 
toothed ; claws  slightly  curved  and  hardly  retrac- 
tile; head  and  neck,  in  general,  more  or  leas 
naked. 

VULTURlNB,  vul'tu-rine,  a.  (mfrwruuis,  LaL)  Be- 
longing  to  the  vulture;  resembling  the  vulture; 
having  the  qualities  of  the  vulture ; rapacious.  ' 

VuLTUttisH,  vul'iure  Uh,  la.  Like  a vulture ; ra-  j 
Vulturous,  vul-tu'rus,  / pacioos.  > 

Vulva,  vulVa,  m.  In  Anatomy,  the  orifice,  or  more  . 
properly  the  parts  surrounding  the  orifice,  which,  | 
situated  between  the  labia  inajora,  leads  into  the  ' 
vagina  or  vulvo-uterioe  canal  Ka/ra  ceredri,  an 
orifice  which  exists  anteriorly  to  the  optic  thalrai, 
just  below  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix.  In 
CoDchoIogy,  a spatulate  mark  in  shells  of  the  : 
genus  Venus.  1 

VuLYiPORM,  vul've-fswrm,  a.  In  Botany,  like  a 
cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

VuLYULlNA,  v^-vn-li'iia,  s,  (rafea,  Lat.)  A genus  j 
of  Diicrosoopie  Foramiiuifcra. 

t 

w.  1 

w.  w. 

W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 
It  takes  its  written  form  snd  name  from  its  bring 
a union  of  two  Kr,  a doable  V being  the  form 
the  Roman  capital  letter  U.  It  is  properly  a 
vowel  or  rimple  sound,  fonned  by  opening  the 
mouth  with  a close  circular  ounfigurarioo  of  the 
lips.  It  is  the  sound  cm  of  the  French,  as  In  oui, 

yes ; of  00  in  fool,  as  in  toe,  dteeO,  tponi,  whidi  is 
pronounced  ooee,  daoel,  oocmt  It  is  often  rilent 
St  tlie  end  of  i^Uables  when  preceded  by  a or  o,  | 
as  in  sate,  flow.  lu  other  cases  it  forms  a proper 
diphthong,  aa  in  now,  row,  new,  efrew.  Ihe 
German  v has  the  sound  of  the  Engliah  /*,  and 
w of  P. 

lom 
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WABBLE— WAFFLE. 


Waholb,  irawbl)!,  v.  <u  to  wander,  to 

move  ia  a circular  funn,  Welsh.)  To  move  from 
one  side  to  tb«  other ; to  vadUate,  as  a tamiog  or 
wbirlinj;  body. 

WACHKMDoiiyp.A,  wak-eii-dawrfVaf «.  (in  memory 
I of  E.  Wachcndorf,  profeaaor  of  botany  at  Utrecht.) 
A genua  of  plants : Order,  Hiemodoraoec. 

Wacke,  wak'e,  s.  (German.)  In  Mineralogy,  a rock 
nearly  allied  to  baMlt,  of  which  it  ia  a soft  and 
earthy  variety.  It  is  of  a greeniab>grey,  brown,  or 
black  colour.  It  la  opaque,  yields  to  the  knife,  and 
haa  a greasy  feeL  It  ia  cliiefly  composed  of  ailica. 

, Wad,  wawd,  «.  (ifutte,  Germ,  oat,  Dutch.)  A little 
maaa  of  some  soft  or  Bexible  material,  as  straw, 

I tow,  paper,  or  old  rope-yam,  used  fur  stopping  the 
I charge  powder  in  a gun,  and  pressing  it  cIum  to 
I the  shot,  for  keeping  the  powder  and  shot  close;  a 
I little  mass,  tuft,  or  bundle. 

' Wad,  \ wawd,  s.  Another  name  for  plnmbago  or 
! W*ADD,/  black-lead.  lilack-vadd,  an  ore  of 
manganqae : it  ia  a hydrate,  and  has  the  peculiar 
I property  of  taking  Bre  when  (I17,  moderately  heated, 

' and  mixed  with  linseed  oil. 

: Wadded,  wawd'ded,  a.  Formed  into  a wad  or  maaa. 

, Waddixo,  wawd'ding,  a.  (tro/te,  Genn.)  A wad,  or 
the  materials  for  wads ; any  pliable  stuff  of  which 
wads  may  be  made ; a kind  of  suit  loose  texture 
used  for  stuffing  garments. 

j Waddle,  wawd'di,  r.  a.  To  move  fmm  aide  to  side 
I in  walking,  as  a goose,  or  wry-fuuted  pcrauii ; to 
walk  with  a waddling  motion, 
i Wadpleb,  wawd'lur,  a.  The  peraou  or  thing  that 
: waddlea. 

I Waddlinoly,  wawd1ing-1c,  ad.  In  a waddling 
I manner;  with  a vacillating  gait. 

Wade,  wade,  v.  n.  voad<n,  Diifch,  t4yitm, 

Germ,  rorfer,  Pan.)  To  walk  through  water,  or 
I through  any  substance  in  which  the  feet  sink,  na 

I through  mud,  sand,  or  snow ; to  move  or  pass  with 

I , diBkulty  or  labour,  aa,  to  teade  through  a contro- 

I ! versy.  To  vadt  a river  ia  a common  expression : 

|t  Mroi^A  is  underatood,  and  the  verb  is  neuter. 

Wadeb,  wa'dur,  s.  Ot«e  who  wades.  In  Oirdtho- 
logy,  a bird  of  the  order  Grallatores,  comprehend- 
ing the  herons,  cranes,  the  ibises,  rails  snipes, 

' sandpipers,  plovers,  &c  : they  are  so  calleti  from 
their  wading  in  water,  wlicre  they  prey  on  Bsh  aud 
other  aiiimala. 

I Wadset,  wawd'set,  s.  (vned,  Sax.)  In  5^ttish 
; laiw,  the  conveyance  of  land  in  pledge  for,  or  in 
satisfaction  of  debt  or  obligation,  with  a reserved 
power  to  the  debtor  to  recover  Ins  lands  on  pay- 
I ment  of  perfonner.  Tlie  lender  is  called  the 
i aetfer,  and  the  borrower  the  tvreraer. 

Wafer,  wa'fur,  s.  Dutch,  ttaJTtl^  Germ. 

tartly  Dan.)  A thin  cake:  the  bread  given  by 
I the  priest  in  the  eucherist  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

!l  Church.  In  Commerce,  a thin  pasty  material ^used 

> * to  cloee  letters  and  such  other  small  article  to- 

I getber.  Four  kinds  arc  in  use— common  paste 

wsfera;  transparent  wafers,  made  of  Bne  glue 
poured  on  a marble  alab,  aud,  when  cold  and  dry, 

{ punched  out  into  proper  ihapes ; gum  wafers,  coti- 
I sisting  of  gummed  paper  with  a device  or  iniliHl 
letter;  medalliou  w^ers,  on  which  various  devices 
I are  made. 

Waffle,  waf'fl,  #.  Germ,  toafrl,  Dutch.) 

A thin  cake  haketl  hard  and  rolled,  or  a soft  in- 
dented cake  baked  on  an  iron  over  the  fire.  WaJ- 
I /ls-m>ru,  a utensil  for  baking  waffles. 
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WAFT— WAGfitt. 


Waft,  waft,  r.  a.  (perha{ie  from  ^fave.)  To  bchr 
or  convey  through  a fluid  or  buoyant  medium,  ns 
through  water  or  air;  to  buoy;  to  cause  to  float ; 
From  the  beltovtns  eaat  oft  the  vhirlvind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plaioa 
At  one  wide  im/L — TVmwcw. 
to  keep  from  sinking ; to  beckon  or  ^ve  notice  of 
something  by  a motion ; 

It  wa/t$  you  to  a more  removed  ground.— 
to  turn — (not  in  use  in  tbeoe  last  two  seuteuoeo)| 
Even  now  I met  him 
With  cn^tomary  compliment ; when  he 
Wa/tiny  his  eyes  to  the  eonuary,  and  falling 
A Up  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me. — .S'VlIs. 
n.  to  Boat;  to  be  moved ; to  pass  in  a buoyuul 
medium ; 

Thow  trumpets  his  triumphant  entry  tell;  j 

And  now  the  shouts  w^t  near  the  citadel.— /Trydeit.  ' 
a signal  displayed  from  a ship's  stem  by  huUtiiig 
an  ensign  furl^  in  a roll  to  the  head  of  the  staBT. 

Waptage,  waft'aje,  s.  Cooveyance  through  air  or 
1^  water. — Not  in  use.  I 

I stalk  aboat  her  door,  1 

Like  a strangu  euul  upon  the  Ecygiaa  banks  { 

Staying  fur  va/la^ — SKak$, 

WapTKr,  «af*tur,s.  A passage-boat ; the  person  or 
thing  that  wafU;  the  conductor  of  vessels  at  sea. 

0 Charon,  Charon, 

The  wa/Ur  of  suiila  to  blias  or  bane.— 

Beam,  amd  Flet, 

Waftieo,  wafting,  $.  A bearing  or  floating  in  a 
fluid. 

WArruRB,  waf'ture,  #.  The  act  of  waving. 

i aught  by  the  «oi/l«re  of  a golden  lure. — loirap. 
With  an  angry  wtijlmrt  of  yuur  hand.— 5AoAj. 

Wag,  wag;,  v.  a.  (icnyian,  tptegaoy  Sux.)  To  move 
or  shake  alightly n.  n.  tu  bo  quick  in  ludicrous 
motion;  to  stir; 

Tremble  and  start  at  wippinp  of  a straw.— SEiti. 
to  go;  to  depart;  to  pack  off; 

ni  provoke  him  to  *t,  or  let  him  wap.— ^haks. 
to  be  slightly  shaken  ; 

The  reaty  sieve  mapp'd  ne'er  the  more.— 7>r>du. 
a droll ; a man  full  of  low  sport  and  humour ; a 
ludicrous  fellow, 

Wagb,  waje,  v.  a.  (vo^ra,  to  attempt.  Germ,  ycaagen, 
Dutch.)  To  engage  in,  as  by  a previous  pledge  or 
determination , to  stake ; to  hue  or  engage  by 
wages  I to  set  to  hire ; 

Thon  must  wops 

Thy  works  fbr  wealth,  aud  life  for  gold  engage.— 
Sprymr. 

— (obsolete  in  these  senses) ; to  make ; to  begin ; 
to  cany  on,  a.<t,  to  tro^  war. 

Waoel,  wag'd,  $,  Tbe  Wagd-gull,  a name  of  the 
young  of  the  Cobb,  Lanrua  inarinus. 

Wager,  wa'jur,  $.  Something  depodted,  laid)  or 
hazarded  on  the  event  of  a contest  or  some  un- 
settled question ; a bet ; suldects  on  which  bets 
are  hud.  In  Law,  to  tcu^r  one's  /aw,  to  fpve 
security  to  make  one's  law.  Tbe  defendant  is  then 
to  swear  that  be  owes  nothing  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
eleven  neighbours,  called  compurgators,  are  to  avow 
upon  their  oaths,  that  they  iMlieve  on  their  con- 
sciezKO  that  he  has  declared  the  troth : this  b 
called  wager  of  law.  Wager  of  6aff  V,  is  when  the 
tenant,  in  a writ  of  right,  offers  to  prove  his  right 
by  the  body  of  bb  champion,  and  throwing  down 
hu  glove  or  pledge,  thus  stipulates  battle  with  the 
champion  tbe  defendant,  who,  by  taking  up 
the  glove,  accepts  tbe  challenge.  The  cliampionsy 
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WAOERER— WAGGONER. 


WAGGONING— WAIST. 


anned  with  batons,  enter  tbs  liats,  and,  taking  ' 
each  other  hj  the  hand,  each  swears  to  the  joirtke 
of  the  cause  of  the  party  for  whom  he  appears ; 
tb^  then  fi|^  till  the  stars  app^i  and  if  the 
champion  of  the  tenant  ean  defend  himsdf  till  that 
tnne,  his  cause  preraiU.— BiaeArtone.  Wager 

poUejff  a poli^  of  inraranoe,  in  wluch  tbe 
party  wbw  life  or  property  is  insored  has  an 
interest.  It  is  so  called,  becaoae  in  eSedt  it 
amoonta  simply  to  n wager,  between  the  insurer 
and  tbe  iasned,  upon  the  oontingeney  mentioned 
in  the  poli^.  Wager  polkiea,  tbon^  for  some 
time  permitt^  in  oar  Lawa,  are  now  forbidden  to  be 
made  on  shipa,  by  19  G<^  IIL  & 8,  and  upon 
e^MR’  matters  14  Geo.  IIL  e.  48,  this  latter  act 
declaring  that  no  insarance  shall  be  made  by  any 
person  or  pasona,  &C.,  on  tbe  life  or  Uree  of  any 
other  person  or  persona,  or  on  any  other  ercot  or 
evnta  whateoerer,  whct^o  the  person  or  persons 
for  whose  oae,  ben^t,  or  on  whose  aoooont  meh 
polkMS  shall  be  made,  ahsll  have  an  interest,  or  by 
way  of  gaming  or  wager; — e.  «.  to  lay ; to  bet ; 
to  haaard  on  the  Msae  of  a oonteat,  or  mi  smds 
question  that  is  to  be  decided,  or  on  some  casssl^; 
— n.  to  offer  a wager. 

'Twss  aaerry  when  yea  wt^ed  on  year  sngUng^ 

Shake. 

This  ia  eUiptkal— tbe  thk^  wagered  is  ondcr- 
stood. 

Waosru,  wa'jer>nr,  a.  One  who  bets;  oam  who 
wagers. 

Waobs,  wa^  9.  pbt.  Hira ; reward;  that  whidi 
b Bti|inlated  or  paid  for  servioea,  ddeSy  fer 
ewvieea  for  manoal  labonr t reward  given  to  men 
in  office  are  called  Jeee  or  eatary. 

Waoobbt,  wag'gor-e,  s.  (from  Wag.)  HbrhieToas 
merriment ; roguish  trick ; saroaitiesl  gaiety. 

Waooisii,  wag'gish,  «.  Muehievona  in  sport; 
roguish  in  roetriment  or  good  tmmoor ; {rnlicsome, 
aa  a company  of  waggish  boys ; dons,  laid,  or  made 
h waggMy  for  epoit,  aa  a waggieh  trick. 

Waoouhlt,  wagj^-b,  ad.  ia  a wa^giah  man> 
ser;  in  apart. 

WAQOiaBirBsa,  wag'^ah-nea,  s.  MiacUevuno  sport ; 
wanton  merriment. 

Waoolb,  wag^gl,  r.  n.  (waggdea,  Dntdi,  rntMibeb, 
Germ.)  To  waddb ; to  reel  or  move  from  ride  to 
aide ; — e.  a.  to  more  one  way  and  tbe  other  qniekly, 
as  a bird  waggiee  its  tail 

WaooowA  w^gnn,  s.  (wageuy  Dntdi  and  Germ. 

WaooV,  / aagoOf  Swed.  tmepit.  Sax.  ^wom, 
Welsh.)  A vehicle  moved  on  foor  wheel^  sad 
nsuslly  drawn  by  horses,  used  for  U^t  articles 
a m^cgon  in  Sc^and  b a|mGed  to  a large  cart 
eatable  of  containing  from  ^ to  28  cwL  of  ooab ; 
railway  carriages  are  also  called  waggons ; a cha> 
riot— {dieriete  in  thu  senm). 

Her  wa^yaa  ipobea  xaaAa  ot  bug  splttneri*  legs. — 

Skait. 

Waggon-headed  eeiltag,  in  Architectors,  the  same 
as  cylindric  ceiling; — r.  a.  to  transport  in 
waggon,  aa,  to  waggon  goods;— e.  fi.  to  practise 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  a waggon.-~.An 
AmericaiiUm — Improper. 

The  msawf^gow between  Philadelphia  and  Pittshargh. 

H'rba^. 

Wagoohaob,  wag'gun-aje,  «.  Money  paid  fur 
carriage  of  goods  in  a waggon. 

Waoooukr,  wag^gun^v,  s.  Tbs  driver  of  a wa^on ; 
a eonatellarion,  Chartea'  Wain, 
voi.  II.  6 u 


WAOOOiruro,  wag'gnn-ing,  a.  The  traosportadoa 
or  conveyance  of  goods  in  a waggon. 

Waohbbitk,  wag'ner-ite,  «.  An  exceedingly  rare 
inmeral,  iteembling  the  Brarilian  topsx.  It  eoo- 
tiris  of  pbusphoric  and  fluoric  acid,  magnesia,  the 
qtmIo  of  iron,  and  maDganese. 

Waotau.,  wag'tale,  $.  A bird  of  tbe  genoa  Hots- 
calls,  of  wbi^  foor  British  species  are  described 
by  Yorrel,  via.,  the  pied  wagtail  (M.  alba),  the 
grey  wagtafl  (H.  boanda),  the  greyheaded  wagtail 
(M.  ne^ecta]h  end  the  yellow  wa^ail  (H.  flava). 
They  are  eo  named  from  the  habit  of  ebvating  and 
depressing  the  tail  bcessantly. 

Wauabbb,  waw-ba-be',  a.  A fidlower  of  Abdri 
W'ahab,  a reformer  among  the  Mobammedana 
about  ^ year  1 760. 

Waiilkhbeboia,  waw-len-ber^e-a,  a.  (In  hoooor  of 
Dr.  G.  Wablenberg.)  A genus  pluts : Order, 
Cam  psnul  seem. 

Waid,  wade,  0.  Cnuhsd. — Obsolete. 

Hb  horse  waid  In  the  hack,  and  shoulder  sbottsn.— 

Skaks. 

Waif,  wife,  a.  (wi/,  we^,  Norm,  from  wohe.)  In 
Law,  gooda  found,  the  owner  of  which  b not  known. 
These  were  originally  such  goods  as  a thief,  when 
punned,  threw  away  to  prevent  being  apprehended, 
^cy  belong  to  the  king,  unless  the  owner  makes 
freah  suit  ^ the  felon  within  a year  and  a day, 
takes  bim  and  brings  him  to  Justice;  anything 
found  astray  without  an  owner, — written  wu^  by 
Spenser. 

Wail,  wale,  o.a.  (vtsfo,  lesL  gail,  GaeL  gayhw^ 
Welsh.)  To  lament ; to  moan  ; to  bewail ; — v.  n. 
to  weep : to  espreas  Borrow  aodibly ; — a.  loud  la* 
mentadon ; weeping  and  crying. 

Wailful,  wale'ful,  a.  Sorrow^;  moumfoL 

Wailino,  wablng,  a.  Loud  cries  of  sorrow ; deep 
lamentation ; moan. 

Wailutolt,  walelng-le,  ad  In  a walling  manntr. 

Wailmkmt,  wab'meot,  a.  Lamentation.— Obsedete. 

Waih,  wane,  a.  (wam^  Sax.  gwain^  Welsh.)  A 
waggon ; a wheeled  carriage  for  the  transpor^oo 
of  goods.  ITawi-Aowas,  a house  or  shed  for  wag- 
gons and  carta.- LoeaL  H'lam-rope,  a rops  for 

binding  a load  on  a waggon ; a eart-rope. 

WanrAOB,  wane'aje,  a.  A finding  of  carriagea. 

Waivscot,  wane'skot,  a (im^eiiacAot,  Dat<^)  In 
Building,  timber- work  serving  to  line  the  walb  of 
a room ; bring  made  bto  paneb ; — r.  a.  to  line 
with  wainscot ; to  line  with  different  materials. 

Tbs  other  b wwhiwiari  with  looklng-glMS.- 


Waib,  ware,  a In  Carpentry,  a piece  of  timber  two 
yar^  long  and  a foot  broad. — Not  used. 

Wa»t,  waste,  a (^woap,  prsesure,  the  waist  or  part 
whera  tbe  girdle  b tie^  Welsh.)  That  part  of 
tbe  body  which  b immediately  tolow  the  ribe  or 
tbe  thorax,  or  the  slroderest  part  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  hips ; that  part  of  a ship 
which  b between  tbe  qnarter-doek  and  forecastb. 
In  many  ships  now  bnilt  there  b no  qnarter-deck, 
and  in  such  tbe  wnbt  is  tbe  middb  part  of  the 
ship.  H'authaady  the  band  or  upper  part  of 
bre^ea,  tmoseri,  or  pantaloons,  which  encom- 
passes the  waist.  Waie/clothe,  coverings  of  can- 
vas or  tarpauling  for  the  bammodrs,  stowed  on 
the  gangways  between  the  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle. H'autcoai,  a short  coat  or  garment  for 
men,  covering  the  thorax  and  waist,  worn  under 
tbe  coat;  a vest. 
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WAISTER— WAKE. 


WAKEFUL— WALHALLA. 


Waiater,  waste'nr,  ».  A uilor  aUtioiMil  to  work 
I in  the  waist  of  a ship. 

1 Wait,  wate,  e.m  (ffuetter^  Ft,  guatare,  ItaL  gteeUiaw, 
j:  Welsh.)  To  stay  or  rest  in  expecUtion;  to  stop 

I or  to  cuntiime  ■tstionsrj,  till  the  srrifsl  of  some 
person  or  event,  as,  to  teot^  for  the  mail ; to  stay 

I I proceedings,  or  suspend  any  bnsineas  in  expectation 
I i of  some  person,  event,  or  the  arrival  of  some  boor ; 

to  rest  in  expectation  and  patience ; to  remain  ; 

' I Ilaste,  my  dear  Isther,  'Ua  no  time  to  Mtl.— i>r|Nl«n. 

; I to  continue  by  reason  of  hinderance  j to  lie  in  am* 

> I bush  as  an  enemy. 

' Some  ambosh  waUti  to  intereept  thy  way.—JVihoa. 

To  wait  OH  or  to  attend  as  a servant ; to 
j perform  roenUl  services,  as,  to  wait  on  a gentle* 

I man.  7*0  wait  on,  to  attend ; to  go  to  see ; to 

visit  on  habeas  or  for  ceremony ; to  give  servile 
or  sabmissire  attendance ; to  follow  as  a conse- 
quence—(in  these  aenaea  okki^  ia  geoerally  used); 
— to  look  watchfully ; 

It  la  a point  of  canning  to  watt  om  him  to  whom  you 
speak  with  your  eyes.— Amm. 

I to  attend  to ; to  perform ; to  be  ready  to  serve ; 

• to  obey.  7b  w»i<  of,  to  perform  service,  as,  to 

I wait  at  table.  7b  watt  /or,  to  watch  for r.  a. 

i to  stay  for ; to  remain  stationary,  in  expectation 

of  the  arrival  of ; to  attend  as  a consequence  of, 

; j as,  such  doom  wait*  luxury— (in  this  sense  we  use 
attaui,  or  attend  oh); — to  watch  as  an  enemy ; 

I lie  is  waitod  for  of  the  sword.*-/p6  xv.  SS. 

;j  — a.  ambush,  as,  to  lie  in  watt,  or  to  lay  wait 

' Waiter,  waW,  s.  One  wbo  waita  partioolariy  in 
I , an  inn  or  bouse  of  public  enteitaiiuDent ; a tray, 

' ' aocb  as  ia  uaed  in  waiting  at  table.  Tide-waiter, 

■ I an  officer  of  the  customa. 

[■  Waiting,  wa'ting,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  one 
j who  waita,  as  a waiUng-ma^  waiimg-woman,  or 
\ waitmg’gmtkwomaH  ;^part  WottM^  on,  attend- 

ing, serving.  Waitmg/or,  staying  for  the  arrival 
of.  Waii^tg  at;  atta^ng  at.  In  wasting  in 
j attondanoa. 

W'aitimolt,  wa'ting-le,  ad.  By  wahiag. 

I j Waits,  wayta,  s.  ph*.  Literally,  watchen,  or  persons 
. ! wbo  keep  awake — applied  at  preaeot  only  to  the 
j I itineraoi  nociumai  mametaoB  at  Christmas  time : 

I aome  consider  the  word  derived  from  the  name 

Ij  given  to  the  muaidana  formerly  attendant  on 
mayors  and  bodies  corporate, 
i Waits,  wave,  *,  (from  Waif.)  A woman  put  out  of 
j the  protectioo  of  the  law ; — a.  a.  to  relinquish  ; 
not  to  insUt  on  or  claim.  Waiving  q/*  a tort,  the 
act  of  passing  over,  or  omitting  to  take  advantage 
I of,  or  to  obbdn  redress  for,  a tort  or  injury. 
Waited,  wayrd,  part  a.  Belinquiahed : i^lied 
especially  to  a woman  who,  for  any  crime  for  wbieb 
I a man  may  be  outlawed,  ia  relinquished  or  forsaken 
I by  the  law— hence,  such  a one  ia  called  a water. 

[ Waites,  wa'ror,  ».  In  Law,  the  waiving,  passing 
I over,  or  omitting  to  take  advantage  of  anything. 
It  ia  frequently  used  in  reference  to  irregulariUea 
in  legal  proceedings : thu8,«a  wotaer  of  irregularity, 
signiBea  an  intention  not  to  take  any  advanta^ 

; of  such  irregularity.— 1 Arch.  Praet 

Waiwode,  wa'wode,  ».  In  the  Tuikish  empire,  the 
governor  of  a small  province  or  town ; a genmaL 
Wake,  wake,  a. «.  (wmbxs.  Sax.  wachm.  Germ.) 
To  be  awake;  to  continue  awake  ; to  watch  ; not 
to  sleep ; to  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep  ; to 
awuko  or  cease  to  sleep ; to  be  awakened ; to  be 

/ 


quick,  alive,  or  active ; to  be  excited  from  a dor-  * 
mant  state ; to  be  put  in  rootfon  ; , 

Oentla  aln  to  fan  the  earth  now  wdk’dr— iftUon.  j 

—a.  a.  to  rouse  from  sleep ; to  arouse ; to  exdte ; 
to  pot  in  motion  or  action  ; to  bring  to  life  again, 
as  if  from  the  sleep  of  death ; * 

ToaecoTkl  life  I 

Wayd  la  the  renovatioo  of  the  juaL— Jlfilioit. 
to  watch  or  attend  a oorpoe,  as  la  customary  with  ' 
the  liish ; — »,  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
parish  church,  which  waa  originally  kept  by  watch* 
iug  all  night ; vigils ; state  of  forbearing  sleep  { ^ 

Their  merry  waJeot  and  pastimes  hesp—  i 

*Twlxt  sleep  and  woks.— GU 
act  of  waking— (obsolete  in  this  sense);  the  { 
watching  of  a corpse  during  night.  Wahe  of  a 
thip,  the  track  it  leaves  in  t^  water  through 
which  it  passes.  To  be  in  the  wake  of  a ship  or 
vessel,  is  to  be  in  a line  with  her  keel,  or  in  her  t 
track.  Wake-robin,  the  plant  Arum  Macolatum.  | 
Wakeful,  wake'fal,  a.  Not  sleeping ; indi^tosed 
to  sleep ; watchful ; vigilant. 

WaKefullt,  wake'fdl4e,  ad.  With  watching  or 
deepleasaeas.  ^ 

Wakefulness,  wakeTdl-nsa,  a.  Indispositiou  to  | 
sleep ; want  of  sleep ; forbearance  of  sleep. 

Waken,  walin.  r.  n.  (this  eeeroe  to  be  the  Saxon  in*  i 
finitive  retdned.)  To  wake ; to  cease  to  sleep ; to  | 
be  awakened;— <T.  a.  to  excite  or  rouse  from  sleep;  I 

to  exdte  to  action  er  motion ; to  exette ; to  pro*  j 
doce ; to  rouse  into  action. 

They  tntrodnee  ; 

Tbeir  sacred  eong,  and  wahtn  rapCttisa  high.— Jfi/isn.  \ 
Wakbnbk,  wake'nor,  a.  The  penou  or  thing  thst  i 
wakens.  I 

Wakkb,  walrar,  a.  One  wbo  watches;  one  who 
rouses  from  sleep.  i 

Waking,  waldog,  a.  The  period  of  being  awake ; 
watch. — Obaoleta  in  the  aenae. 

About  the  fourth  isokii^  of  tbs  night—  WkUtfe. 
Wakmg-howr*,  the  houra  not  devoted  to  sleep. 
Walan,  walan,  s.  Tbe  xuuoe  of  a large  tree  m 
Amboyna,  first  daacribed  and  figured  by  Romphius, 
and  c^ed  by  him  Icbtbyonoctea  montana,  from 
the  natives  nang  the  bark  in  catching  fish.  j 

Waldemses,  wawl-den'aea,  a.  A sect  of  Christiana 
in  ^edmont,  add  to  have  derived  their  name  from  ' 
Peter  Waldo,  a merchant  of  Lyons,  wbo  lived  about 
the  year  I IM.  They  ara  strict  in  their  morals,  ; 
and  Calvinistio  in  tbeir  teneta.  Thair  form  of  new  < 
diurch  government  is  Preabyterisn.  They  are  now  ^ 
in  oounectioQ  with  the  body  called  the  Free  Church  | 
in  Scotland. 

Wale,  wale,  a.  (perhape  from  gwialen,  a rod,  Welsh.)  ; 
A ridge  in  cl^  rising  above  tbe  rest ; a dreak  or  j 
stripe.  Wale*  of  a iMp,  an  assemblage  of  strong  | 
planks  extending  along  a ship's  aides  throoj^  the  ' 
whole  length  at  diflerent  heists,  and  serving  to 
strengthen  the  decks,  and  form  the  curves : these  j 
are  distinguished  into  tbe  mam  wale  and  channel  | 
wale. 

Waled,  wayld,  a.  Marked  with  wales. 

Walballa,  wawl-banaw,  a.  In  Nortberu  Myth^ 
logy,  the  palace  of  immortality  inhabited  by  tbe 
heroes  of  Scandinavia.  It  ia  also  tbe  name  pven 
to  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  present  age,  oonsscrated  to  the  wor- 
thies of  Germany,  including  warriors,  statesmen,  1 1 
poets,  and  philosophers.  It  is  mtuated  on  the  north  l 
bank  of  tbe  Danube,  near  Batisbou.  I 


WALK— WALL. 


WALLACHIAN— WALLOW. 


Walk^  wAwkf  V.  «.  (trea&eM,  Stx.  to  roll,  tcxdlen^ 
to  ittr,  rove,  trsrvl,  or  wonder,  G«nn.)  To  more 
or  ctep  dowlj  along ; to  adTaoco  slowlj  step  bj 
•top ; to  more  on  tbe  feet  for  exeretn  or  amoae> 
QMOt } to  appear  m a ipectre ; 

Tbe  epiriu  of  the  dOad 
ICaj  Mtt  again. — Skah$, 
to  act  on  anj  occasion ; 

Do  you  think  I'd  tMit  in  aay  plot  f— Am  Ameea. 
to  be  in  motion,  aa  a cUmorona  tongue ; 

Her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  repnie^— .Shdke. 
to  range  ; to  be  stirring ; 

Affairs  that  teaQi 

As  they  say  spirits  do  at  midnight. 

Have  in  them  a milder  nature  than  the  bnstaeea 
That  seeks  deeped  day.— Atdb. 
to  move  off;  to  depart.  In  Scripture,  to  lire,  act, 
or  behave;  to  porwe  a particular  ooorse,  aa,  to 
trail'  with  God,  to  trail  in  darkneea,  to  trail  hj 
faith,  to  tPdil  after  tbe  fleah,  to  after  the 
Spirit,  dee.  To  walk  tjs,  to  enter  a boose  or  apart- 
ment, aa,  tpoil  M,  ur; — v.  a.  to  canae  to  move 
•lowly ; to  lead,  drive,  or  ride,  at,  to  trail  a horse. 
To  waik  tie  sfreett  ia  elliptical  for  trail  in,  throogh, 
or  along  tbe  atreeta;  to  ooodoot ; to  lead; 

He  bath  iPsLM  ns  thraui^  the  whole  l^iyrlath  of  this 

Ufs.— ifersur,  TVaaei.  Assn  (1007). 

— s.  tbe  a<i  of  walking;  tbe  act  of  moving  on  tbe 
feet  with  alow  pacee ; tbe  act  of  walking  for  air 
or  eiercise,  aa,  a morniug  or  evening  trail;  length 
of  wa/  paased  over  in  walking,  aa,  a long  or  abort 
trail ; an  avenue  aet  with  trees ; 

He  hath  left  yon  all  hie  walks, 

Hit  private  harbours,  atwl  new-planted  ordtardSL 
On  that  aide  Tiber.— ^oii. 
way ; road ; range ; place  of  wandering ; r^on ; 
■pace : course  of  life  or  pnrsuit,  as,  the  wail  ^ tbe 
historian ; tbe  slowest  pace  of  a horse,  ox,  or  other 
quadniped.  A sleep-trail,  high  dry  land  where 
sbeq)  are  pastured.  ITnil-m^  a foiling  milL— 
Ix)caL 

Wai.kablb,  wawk'a-bl,  a.  Fit  to  bo  walked  on.— 
Kot  much  used. 

Walker,  wawk'nr,  s.  One  who  walks;  a fuller; 
or>e  who  deports  himself  ui  a particular 'manner. 
In  Law,  a forest  officer,  appointed  to  walk  over  a 
certain  space  for  inspection ; a foreater. 

Walkkra,  wawl-ke'ra,  s.  (in  honour  of  Richard 
Walker,  D.D.,  foonder  of  tbe  botanical  garden  at 
Cambridge.)  A genus  of  ]danta : Ordv,  Oeb- 
nacec. 

Walking,  wawking,  a.  Tbe  act  of  moving  on  the 
feet  with  a slow  pace.  h^alking^gUiff,  or  trailm^- 
sAcl,  a staff  or  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  sop- 
port  or  amusement  in  walking, 

Wall,  wawl,  a.  (German ; trai,  Dotdi,  raiiifm,  Lat.) 
A structure  ^ stone,  brick,  or  other  material, 
raised  to  some  height,  and  extended  as  a fence  or 
security ; the  aide  of  a building ; iraii,  in  tbe 
plural,  is  used  for  fortifications  in  general,  or  works 
of  defence ; a defence ; means  of  secaritv.  To 
toko  tie  irail^  to  take  the  upper  or  most  honour- 
able pbee ; — p.  a,  to  encloM  with  a wall ; to  de- 
fend by  walla ; 

The  terror  of  hli  name 
Thai  wsUi  ns  in. — Drjfdm. 

to  fin  up  with  a walL  WaU^knot,  a particular 
kind  of  knot  raised  upon  tbe  end  of  a rope,  by  un- 
twisting the  strands  and  Interweaving  them  among 
each  other.  WaU-pIaU,  in  Arefaiteetore,  a piece 
timber  lying  <m  a wall,  on  which  prders,  jmsts, 


and  other  timbers  rest.  WaU-sidsd,  having  tbe 
sidea  nearly  peqiendlcular,  as  a ship  U uff-ipruM, 
a spring  of  water  issuing  from  stratified  rocks.  In  | 
Botany,  waif-ersse,  the  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Arabls.  Waii-Jlotetr,  a plant  of  tbe  i 
genus  Chelranthus.  WaU-/mUi  in  Gardening,  i 
fruit  which  requiita  to  be  matured  by  the  trees 
being  trained  to  a walk  WaU-mou,  a spedea  of  i 
moas  which  grows  on  walls.  Walt-mustard,  or 
soo/f-rodbef,  the  plant  IMplotaxistennifolis.  Wait- 
peaayieort,  a plant  of  the  genus  Cotyledon.  WaO^ 
pepper,  a plant  of  tlie  genus  Sedum.  WaO-pie, 
a plant  of  the  genus  Ai^lenium.  ITofftrart,  the 
dwarf  Elder,  or  Danewort,  Sambucos  ebolus. 
WaU-peliitory,  a plant  of  tbe  genus  Parietaria,  so. 
called  from  its  growing  on  old.  walls  and  rubUah 
In  sheltered  plsM.  Wall-ruey  tbe  plant  Adean- 
tum  album.  TPatt>ere^per,  a plant  of  tbe  genus 
CerthU.  In  Zoology,  waU-iou^  a email  iliaeqt  or 
bug. 

Wallacriak,  wal-Iak'e-an,  a.  Of  or  bdouj^g  to. 

w;iUcluai— «.  a native  of  WallacliiiL  I 

Wallenia,  wawHe-ne-a,  «.  (in  honour  of  Mathew  j 
WaUen,  an  Irish  botanist,  many  yean  resident  in,  ^ 
Jamaica.)  A genu  of  plants:  Order,  Myrdn-  i 
aoess.  I 

Wallbnstenta,  wawl-len-steWs,  s.  (in  honowof  j 

Francis  Voo  Wallenstein,  a German  botanist)  A | 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Rosacec.  \ 

Waller,  wawHur,  e.  One  who  builds  walls  ob 
stone  fences  on  farms,  dec. 

Wallbritb,  wawllur-ite,  t.  A mineral  or  variety 
of  day,  found  in  small  compact  masses  of  tbe  sise 
of  a nut,  white  and  opaque,  yeUowish  and  trana- 
Incent 

Wallet,  wawl'et,  s.  (loeaOian,  to  travel.  Sax.)  A 
bag  in  which  tbe  necessaries  of  a traveller  are  pot ; I 
a knapsack ; anything  protuberant  or  swagging. 

Who  would  believe,  thst  there  vers  mountaineers  dew-  ' 
lap!  like  bulls,  vboee  throats  bad  banging  at  them  waiUts  ‘ 
of  flesh  ?—Akoh«. 

Wall-ete,  wawll,  s.  (this  word  is  not  written  irafl^ 
bat  whail,  in  our  old  aotbora.)  A ^sesM  in  the  i 
orystsUne  bumcor  of  the  eye ; the  gUn^wn^  In  [ 
horses,  an  eye  in  which  tbe  iris  is  of  a light-grey  > 
coloar. 

Wallbtbd,  wawnde,  a.  Having  white  eyee. 

WaUtfsd  slave!  whitlier  would  thou  eonvey 

This  growing  image  of  thy  fleod-ltke  fhee  t— Alofa. 
WksOf  eiss,  tbe  sign  ofjelosy.  Spmsst. 

WkaoUstfs^  glaueeolis.— /fosAL 
Wallickia,  wawl-UkVa,  s.  (in  honour  of  Nathaniel 
Wallick,  M.D.,  superinten^t  of  tbe  East  India 
Company's  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta.)  A genua 
of  plant! : Order,  Byttneriacee. 

Walling,  wawHing,  s.  Walla  in  general;  ma- 
terials for  building  walls. 

Wallop,  wawllup,  o.  n.  (teealau^  to  boO  or  bubble, 
Sax.)  To  bod  with  a continued  bubbling,  or  heav- 
ing and  rolling  of  the  liquid  with  noise. 

Wallow,  wawHo,  v.  n.  (traa/truNi,  Sax.)  To  roll 
one’s  body  on  the  earth,  in  mire,  or  on  other  filthy 
subetauoe : to  roll  npon  anything ; to  live  in  a j 
state  of  filth  or  groae  vice o.  a.  to  roll ; I 

O daughter  of  my  people,  gird  thee  with  saekelotta,  and  i{ 
waiiow  tbyaeif  in  »shts.—Jsr.  vl.  2$. 
a kind  of  rolling  walk ; 

Oae  taught  tbs  loss,  sad  om  tbs  new  French  wntfow.—  i 

Ih-jftku.  , 

a kind  of  dance. 

And  weal  could  dance  the  highland  waUow.—Ssrms.  | 
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WALLOTOR— WANDER 


WANDERER— WANTON. 


Wallower,  w«wno-ar,  «.  One  who  rolU  in  mire  ^ ' 
' a wheel  tlut  turns  the  trandl e-head  La  s niili. 
WALLBOTiiEAf  wswl-ro'c4o-a,  $.  (in  bonoar  of  P. 
Wallrothf  M.D.,  German  botaiust.)  A genus  of 
■ Umbelliferous  plants:  Suborder,  Orthospermc. 

I Wallsara,  wawl-sa'ra,  s.  (vutfuras,  Ha  Tenioga 
I name.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Meliacee. 

Walkct,  WBwl^nut,  a.  {waS,  forogn,  iwtrfo,  nut, 

I j Sax.  looMoot,  Dutch.)  A tree  and  hs  friiit,  of  the 

' genus  Juglana,  of  which  there  are  man/  kinds. 

I WALrusous  NioiiT,  wawl-pur'gee  nit^  a.  The 

night  of  the  1st  of  Mir,  a festival  of  St.  Philip 
I ' and  St.  John.  Sunt  Walporga  was  an  English 

I I ladj,  sister  of  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans, 
j j Her  festival  falls  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  the 
j|  above-mentioned  saint,  and  is  a common  day  in 
1 1 Germany,  like  Lady-day  in  England,  for  the  oom- 
I j mencoment  of  leases,  &&  AooMding  to  the  popu- 
j I lar  superstition,  it  is  the  witch  festl^  held  on  the 

summit  of  the  Brocken,  in  the  Herts  Mountains : 
a BupersUtion  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
rites  performed  the  pagan  remnants  bf  tbs 
j Saxons  to  their  g<^  wbra  their  natioo  wss  for-  < 
] dbly  converted  to  Giristianity,  whicli  being  secretly  ' 
{ celebrated  in  remote  plaoea,  were  suppoeed  by  the  ' 
I ' vulgar  to  be  supernatural  orgies.  . 

j Walrus,  wawl'me,  a.  (waU^  aa  in  toaSJUekt  a whale, ' 
I and  ron,  a bon,  Ge^)  The  'nvdiias  rosmarna, 

I an  amphibious  canivoroos  animal,  which  iuhalHts 
I the  Arctic  aeaa.  It  is  called  also  the  Morsa,  Sea- 

I ' dephant.  Sea-horse,  or  Sea-cow,  and  Waltron. 

Waltbbria,  wawl-(il«'re-a,  a.  (in  bonoar  of  Augns- 
tna  Fred.  Waltber,  a German  botanist,  and  once 
professor  of  botsny  at  Ldpdo.)  A genus  of  plants : 

' Order,  Byttneriaoem. 

Waltror,  wawrtrun,  $,  One  of  the  names  of  the 
' Walrus. 

Walts,  srawhx,  «.  (mAmt,  Germ.)  The  nanM  of 
J I the  German  national  dance,  and  abo  of  the  apedes 
( I of  music  by  whidi  it  is  accompanied. 

Wamblb,  wawmltl,  v.  w.  (wotneldi,  Dutch,  wamfer. 

I Dan.)  To  be  distarbed  with  nausea.— An  old  vul- 
gar word. 

! Wbeu  yonr  eotd  salads  without  salts  or  vlnifar.  Ha 
matmhimff  in  your  storoaeba — Boos,  and  FkL 

WtmbU-cropptdy  uck  at  stomach.— Vulgar. 
Wampbb-trkr,  wam'pe-tree,  s.  The  oommon  name 
j of  plants  the  genus  Cookia,  natives  of  the  East 
I Indies. 

Wampuh,  wam*pum,  s.  Shells,  or  strings  of  shells, 

I used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money,  or  a me- 
dium of  commeroe.  These  strings  of  eheUs,  when 
united,  form  a broad  belt,  which  is  worn  ss  sn 
ornament  or  girdle.  It  is  sometimes  called  teoin- 
j wmpeagmy  or  wwtpcswyecyufl^  of 

‘ whi^  womptim  seems  to  be  a contraction. 

I War,  wawn,  a.  (imm  or  «Maan,  deficient,  or  wamion^ 

I to  fail,  qiotm,  weak,  yicya,  white,  Welsh.) 

I Pale : having  a dckly  hue ; limguid  of  look.  The 
old  preterite  of  to  tm,  still  used  as  such  in  the 
Scottish  language. 

The  report  of  his  irreat  arts  that  ever  Europe  ran, 

Id  that  owst  famous  Held  he  with  tbs  Emperor  to«k— 

Draiftom. 

Ward,  wawnd,  s.  (emnsd,  Dutch.)  A small  stick ; 

1 a ; a ; a staff  of  autbonty  { a divining 
I rod. 

: Warder,  wawn'dur,  u. «.  (spondHcm,  Sax.  tPosMiahs, 

I Germ.  Mnsdrn,  Dan.  otsdEiro,  a wanderer,  Sanec.) 

I To  rove ; to  ramble  here  and  there,  without  any 
I XOH 


certain  course  or  object  in  view ; to  depart  from  I 
the  subject  in  discussion.  In  a moral  sense,  to  ’ 
deviate,  stray,  or  depart  from  duty ; to  be  deliriotu, 
or  not  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  as  the  mind  j 
wandert.  Milton's  phrase,  * wandering  many  « I 
famous  realm,'  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  arD  , 
riliptical,  tkrongk  <n  omr  being  understood.  The  > 
verb  has  no  active  votoe.  | 

Wardbbbe,  wawn'der-ur,  s.  A rsmt^;  ooe  j 
roves ; one  who  deviates  from  duty.  I 

Warobriro,  wawn'der-ing,  s.  PosgrirMtloa;  u 
travelling  without  s settled  course ; aberration ; I 
mistaken  way ; deviation  from  rect^ude ; rering 
or  aberratioa  of  mind ; waking  in  a dream,  or  de- 
firium ; ODoertrin^ ; want  of  being  fixed. 
Wardrriholt,  wBwn'der-ing-le,ad.  In  a wander- 
ing or  unsteady  manner.  j 

Wardrboo,  wawn'der-oo,  s.  A baboon,  belonging 
to  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

Wardt,  wawn'de, «.  Long  and  fiexible  Kke  a wand. 
WaRB,  wane,  c.  m.  (mmaai.  Sax.  to  fall,  fall  off^ 
or  decrease,  Sax.)  To  be  dimmished ; to  decrease 
— particalarly  applied  to  the  iUuminated  portion  of 
the  moon ; — s.  t^  decrease  of  the  illonittate  part 
of  the  moon ; dedine  ; fiuhire ; duninution ; de- 
crease; decleoMOD.  i 

We  are  east  upon  an  age  when  the  efaiuth  Is  in  tta 
&U/A. 

WARORRHBinA,  wtn-gen-be'iDe-a,  s.  (in  bononr  of 
nt.  J.  Wangenbeini,  a German  botankt.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Graminacem. 

Waroubbs,  wang^Mes,  s.  A species  of  cane  im- 
ported from  China,  called  sometimM  Japan  cane. 
Warotooth,  wang'tootA,  a S^)  Hie  | 

jaw-tooth—  (vulw  and  not  used.) — See  Whang. 
Warhopb,  wawnliope,  s.  Want  of  hope. — Oh- 
eoleto.  : 

In  wmAapt  and  dyapayre. — ZA.  AsL  I 

Warhorr,  wawnliawn,  a.  A plant  of  the  genus 
Kempferia.  | 

WaRIKO,  warning,  a.  Deeraaring ; fuRng ; dedin-  ' 
Ing,  as  the  toomn^  moon ; a vanui^  form.  [ 

WARKLR,wawng1d,o.  Weak;  unstable;  not  to  be 
depended  ou. — LocaL — Grtm.  j 

Warlt,  wawnle,  ad.  In  a pale  manner ; palely.  ' 
Warrbss,  wawn'nea,  s.  Pluenees ; a sallow,  deed, 
pale  colour.  I 

Warribh,  wawn'ish,  a Somewhat  wan ; of  a pale 
hoe. 

Wart,  wawnt,  s.  (von,  vane,  deflcirat.  Sax.  von,  I 
Goth.)  Defideney ; defect;  the  abee^  of  what  i 
k necessary  or  us^ ; need ; neoeasHy ; the  effect 
of  deficiency ; penury ; indigence ; poverty ; the  t 
state  of  not  himng;  a nxile— (teoi^-vicryw.  Sax.) 
—not  used  or  locd  in  thk  sense ; 

A kind  of  hair,  reseuibUug  a treat  to  his  feet,  and  a eat 
to  hie  tall.— IftyMt. 

— V.  0.  to  be  destitute ; to  be  deficient  in ; not  to 
have  ; to  be  defective ; to  fall  short ; to  be  with*- 
out; 

The  unhappy  never  tssal  enemies.— Afcdnrdam.  | 

to  need ; to  have  oocarion  for,  as  oeefol,  proper,  or 
requisite ; to  wish  for ; to  deaira,  as,  what  va$U  | 
you  7— p.  a.  to  be  deficseot ; not  to  be  sufficient ; t 
to  fail;  to  be  lacking;  to  fall  short;  to  be  miiMd,  ! 
cr  not  present,  as,  one  of  the  munb^  was  woUimff. 
Wartino,  wawn'tiiig,  a.  Absent;  deficient. 
Wartor,  wawn'tun,  a.  (pvaatoa,  apt  to  run  ofl^ 
variable,  fickle,  wanton,  Welsh.)  Wandering  or 
roving  in  gaiety  or  in  eport;  sportive;  froUo*  | 
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WAPPEE— WARD. 


0OSM ; dArtiog  Ihnn  oo«  ^ or  the  oUmt  ; mov* 
ia^  or  flying  loosdj ; 

« 8h«,  M a veil  dovn  to  the  elender  vela^ 

Her  UQJuiomed  golden  treeeee  wore 
Diebevell'd,  bat  In  wmton  rizkglete  vev*^ 

A*  the  Tine  carls  her  teodriU.— JfOkM. 
wandering  from  moral  rectitode ; floentiooa ; dia- 
aolnto;  indnlgiug in  nn retrained  ■ansnelity  ■ lewd; 
huCfol : UfaidhMQa ; disposed  to  nndiaatity ; indi- 
cating wantotmeai ; kwM ; ooreatnuned ; ranning 
to  ezoees; 

How  does  yoQT  tongue  grow  woMion  la  her  praise  T— 

Actlispe, 

hixnriant ; overgrown ; 

What  »e  by  day  lop  oeergrowa, 

One  ni^t  or  two  with  waaOM  growth  daridea. — 
MitUm. 

tmdiog  to  be  wfld ; 

, Natan  hen 

W^mion'd  as  in  her  prime,  aad  play’d  at  will 
j Her  Tlrgln  faodee.— JVihe*. 

to  ^Kvt  laadvionaly ; to  more  brisklj  and  in^- 
I larij ; extraragant  or  indelicate ; 

I W<mvsa  nightly  gay  In  gems  and  woNtoai  lirwis 
i JVOtoe. 

not  i^olar;  not  torned  or  formed  with  regtUaritj ; 
The  qnaint  maeaee  of  the  wMtofi  green 
For  tack  of  tread  an  "**^«*»i"g"iishaMr  — fftots 
-*s.  a lewd  penon ; a ^nmpet ; a triflcr ; an 
indgnificant  flatterer : 

Shall  a beardleai  boy, 

A coher'd,  ailken  tsoMfow,  brave  your  fields  t ff?letf 
—o.  «.  to  rove  and  ramble  witboot  restraint;  to 
play  kweely. 

Waktomizb,  wawn'tnn-ixe,  w.  •.  To  bdtave  amn- 
tonly.~Not  m use. 

WAMTOMigmo,  wawn'ton-ia^ingijiorta,  Behav- 
i ing  wantonly.— Not  b tue. 

I Do  not  thyself  botny 

With  woRtowutop  yean.— DanW. 
Waktohlt,  wawn'tnn-ley  wL  Looeely ; witboot 
I re|^anty  or  ns^ramt;  sportively;  gmly;  play- 
fully; laedvioosly. 

WAjfTONHEsa,  wawn'tnn-Dca,  a.  Sportiveneaa ; 

I 8^^ : froticaomenen ; wagg^ ; lioefitwosnaea ; 
negligence  of  reatramt ; laadmosneae ; laird  nniwi 
Waktwit,  wawnt'wit,  a.  One  dettitnte  of  wit  or 
I sense ; a fooL 

||  a tpoRtwir  sodnees  makes  of  me^ 

That  I have  much  ado  to  know  myaslf.— Aloka. 
Wartt,  wawn'te,  a.  (w<ml,  cordage,  Dutch?)  A 
I broad  strap  of  leather  for  hlndjog  u loi^ 
back  of  a beast.— 'LocaL 

Wapacct,  wap'a-kat,  a.  The  Strix  Wapacotba,  or 
spotted  owl  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

Wapu>,  wap’ed,  \ a.  D^ected : crashed  by 
Wappshbd,  wap'podt/  niiaery. — Obeolete. 

This  makea  the  vapiNii'd  widow  wed  acsia.—.9toA«. 
Nora.— Not  wopeA  as  Warbarton  baa  rendered  It  br 
way  ofpanphrase.— roAt  ' 

Wafbiitaxs,  wap'en-take,  a.  (vapan^  a weapon, 

I and  toe,  touch,  Sax.)  In  some  of  the  nortfam 
I oountiea  of  Eni^land,  a division  or  district  answer- 
I bg  to  the  hundred  of  other  counties : the  name 
j had  ita  origin  in  a costom  of  touching  lanoea  or 
I *pcsn*  when  the  bnndreder  or  chief  entered  npon 
‘ his  officn  the  costom  originated  with  the  Danea. 

I Wapkti,  wap'e-ti,  a The  North  American  atag, 

I Cenrua  Canaden^ 

Wapt,  wap,  a In  ahipa,  a kbd  rope  b which 
' the  shrouds  are  aet,  strkcbed  b aroall  koota  I 
Wappb,  wap'pe,  a A spedee  of  cur  or  watch-dog,  I 
said  to  be  so  called  fipm  the  nature  of  hia  bark.  I 


Wappbb,  wap’pur,  a A name  given  b some  places 
to  the  amall  species  of  gudgeon. 

I Wab,  wasnr,  a (mar,  Sax.  juerra,  FV.  ouerrn,  ItaL 
I Span,  and  Port  warren,  to  quarrel,  Dutch.)  A 
oontert  betwreen  natioDa  and  states,  carried  on  by 
force,  either  for  defence,  or  for  revenging  insults 
ind  redrmsing  wrongs,  or  otherwise  acquiring 
aoperiority.  In  poetical  language,  the  instruineoU 
of  war ; also,  foroea  or  army ; 

On  the  cmhattleci  ranks  the  waves  rstarn, 

And  overwhelm  the  tw.— Jritom. 
hostility ; state  of  opposition ; aet  of  opposition. 
Afaa-q/Wmr,  a ship  of  lar^  siie,  armed  and 
eqoip}^  for  attack  and  defence— men-of-war  carry 
fiixn  20  to  120  guns.  Bofy  wars,  a name  gtrcn 
to  the  crusades  or  attonpCa  made  by  tbe  Cbr&iao 
powers  of  Europe  b the  middle  ages,  to  dispossess 
tbe  Turks  Irom  Palestios  or  Holy  l.aod,  IFor- 
Aorse,  a bone  trabed  for  war,  fPiar  suswrawoe, 
bsuranoe  on  veeseU  b time  of  war,  which  en- 
banoea  premiuma ; — w.  n.  to  bvade  or  attack  a 
nation  or  state  by  force  of  arms;  to  carry  on  boa- 
tilitiea,  or  to  be  b a state  of  hostile  oooflict ; to 
contend ; to  ^ve  violently ; to  be  b a state  of 
opposition ; 

Lusts  whleh  mr  sffslnst  the  souL^t  At.  H.  U. 

— e.  0.  to  cany  on  a contest.  ' 

That  thou  mlghteat  tear  a good  warfsfs.— 1 Thm.  I.  { 
War-ieoten^  or  wor-'deot,  worn  down  b war. 
HTir-fiereor^  bereaved  by  war.  TFdr-coMuel^  a 
counsel  of  war.  H'br*q^C^  the  ofBoe  of  a govern- 
ment b which  tbe  military  aflaira  of  state  or 
nation  are  superintended  and  managed.  ITor- 
wostod^  WBst^  by  military  services;  worn  by  > 
military  servioea  or  war,  as  a war-worn  soldier. 
Wa&blb,  wawrTil,  r.  a.  (warbe/n,  Germ.)  To  quaver 
a sound  on  tbe  voice ; to  modulate  the  voice  with 
turns  and  variations ; to  cause  to  quaver ; to 
utter  musically ; to  be  modulated ; — e.  «.  to  be 
quavered  or  modulated;  to  be  uttered  melodiously; 
to  nng,  AS  birds  warb^  among  the  branches.  j 
Wabblkb,  wawr’blnr,  a.  A songbird;  as<mgster; 

a bird  of  tbe  genus  Sylvia.  j 

WABBUtfi,  wawrl»U,  a.  In  Farriery,  small  bard 
tumours  on  tbe  backs  of  horaea,  oocaaioned  by  the  ' 
heat  of  the  saddle  b travelling;  also,  nnatt 
tumours  produced  on  the  backs  of  hoTH'e,  cattiei, 
&0.  ly  the  lame  of  tbe  gad-fly. 

Warbuno,  wawr^ling,  a.  The  act  of  shaking  or 
moduUtiug  ths  toko;  sbging;— o.  filled  with 
musical  notoa  • ottering  moai^  notae,  as  tbe  ' 
wrbimg  throng. 

Wabo,  wawrd,  r.  a.  (weordsem,  Sax.  gwtrder^  Fr. 
pwordbre,  ItaL  puortiur,  Span.)  To  gnard;  to 
keep  b safety ; to  watch ; 

Whose  gatoa  he  found  Awt  shot,  no  living  wight 
To  word  the  some.— .^fwiMr. 
to  defend ; to  protect ; 

Tell  him  mine  wse  a hand  that  wontol  him  | 

From  thousand  dangers. — Atoto.  I 

—(obsolete  b tbe  above  senses) ; to  tend  off;  to 
repel ; to  toni  aside  anything  roisehieTons  or  dan- 
gerous that  sppitMcbee r.  «.  to  be  vigilant ; to  I 
keep  goard—^obsolete) ; to  aet  on  the  defensive 
with  a weapon ; — a.  wst^  ; act  of  guarding  ; gar-  ^ 
riaoD;  ticope  to  defend  a fort— (obeolete  in  this 
seuse);  guard  made  by  a weapon  in  fencing;  a [ 
fortreas ; a stronghold  : one  whose  businese  is  to  i 
guard,  watch,  and  protect,  aa  a fire-guard  ; a cer-  j 
tab  district,  diviak^  or  quarter  of  a town  or  city, 

luto  1 
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, < repreaentMl  bj  an  al<lemian  or  oonoadlur ; cni* 
tody;  eonfiooineot,  aa,  to  be  put  in  mrrf;  a minor 
I or  penoD  onder  the  care  of  a guardian ; the  aUte 
I of  a poreon  in  ward ; 

I moat  attend  to  hie  ma)eetj*e  ftawmaiide,  to  vbom  I 

am  now  in  ward. — AWiti. 

goardianship ; right  over  orphans ; tbe  dirisioo  of 
a forest ; a dirision  or  apartment  in  an  hoapital;  a 
part  of  a lock  which  oorreapoods  to  ita  proper  key. 
Comrt  of  toardt  ond  lioeriei,  a oonrt  eaUblisbM 
the  atatnte  88  Henry  VIIL  c.  46,  to  auperin- 
tend  tke  iaqueata  which  were  held  after  any  of  the 
king^  tenants  by  knights*  aeiTice,  for  the  purpose 
^ of  asocrtslning  what  lands  the  tenant  died  seised 
I of,  who  was  the  heir,  whether  the  hw  was  an 
I infant,  and  thus  what  rights  occorred  to  the  king 
j in  the  shape  of  relief,  premier  seisin,  wardship,  or 
marriage.  The  court  was  abolished  with  tbe  feudal 
right  out  of  which  it  arose,  statute,  1 2 Charles 
IL  c.  24. 

I Wabdaos,  wawridige,  a Same  as  Wardpenny, 

I Wakdcobb,  wawrd\«wm,  s.  (toorcf  and  oom«,  a 
I bom,  Lat.)  In  Arcbalology,  the  duty  of  watching 
and  warding  a castle,  on  lowing  s bom  on  ooca- 
I aona  of  aurprise. 

. Wabdkh,  wawr'dn,  s.  A keeper ; a guardian ; one 
who  has  tbe  charge  of  a prison,  as  tbe  trard'eii 
j the  Fleet  Prison ; the  master  or  president  of 
I s nnirersi^;  an  o6Bccr  or  magistrate  who  has 
tbe  jurisdictioD  of  a port  or  harcn,  as  a toordbi 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Lord-toarden  of  the  Cin^ 
PortMy  an  officer  who  has  the  euthurity  of  ad- 
' ] mirel  of  tbe  Cinque  Ports  and  their  depcndenciea, 

I with  power  to  hold  a court  of  admiralty,  and 

eooTts  of  law  and  equity : he  is  the  returning 
I officer  of  all  the  por^  The  aalary  is  X3.000 
] a-year.  There  is  also  a lord  wardm  oS  the 
Staiinariaa. 

Wardbnship,  wawr"dn-ship,  s.  Tbe  office  of  a 
I warden. 

, Wardkb,  wawridur,  s.  A keeper ; a guard ; a 
tiuncbeoii  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade 
fight. 

When  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 

HU  own  life  hung  upon  tbe  staff  he  threw. — Asks. 
Warden  <f  the  tower,  officers  who  attend  stale 
prisoners. 

WARDROLDnio,  wswrd'bolds'ing,  s.  An  snrient 
military  tenure  in  Scotland.  I 

Wardmote,  wawrd'mote,  s.  (ward  and  sioto,  meet-  1 
,1  ing,  Sax.)  In  Law,  a ooort  or  assembly  bold  is  ' 
eai^  ward  in  London. 

Wardpbrnt,  wawrd’pcn-ne,  s.  In  Law,  money 
paid  for  watch  and  ward. 

Wardbobb,  wswrd'robe,  s.  A room  or  apartment 
in  which  clothes  are  kept ; wearing  apparel  in 
general. 

Wardroom,  wawrd'room,  s.  A room  in  a ship 
I ot*er  the  gun-room,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
I other  principal  officers  mess  and  sleep. 

I Wardship,  wawrd'ship,  s.  Guardianship ; right 
I of  guardianship:  pupilage;  state  of  being  under  a 
guardian.  In  Feud^  Law,  when  tbe  tenant  died, 
i and  his  heir  was  under  the  age  (f  twenty-one, 
being  a male,  or  fourteen,  being  a female,  the  lord 
waa  entitled  to  the  wardship  of  tbe  heir,  and  waa 
called  tbe  guardian  in  ctiivalrr.  Thia  wardship 
consisted  tn  having  the  custody  of  the  body  and 
lands  of  such  heir,  without  any  account  of  tbe 
profita,  till  the  age  of  Iwenty-ono  in  males,  and 


fourteen  (alterwarda  raised  to  rixteen)  in  females.  I 
—2  BhmL  Com.  2Sfi.  | 

Wardstafp,  wawrd'staf,  s.  A oimstable’s  or  | 
watchinan's  staff.  ] i 

Wardwit,  wawnl'wit,  s.  Tbe  being  quit  of  giving  ! 

money  for  keeping  of  wards.  1 

Ware,  ware,  a.  (war,  Sax.  ever,  Dan.)  Being  in  ! 
expectation  of ; provided  against;  cautious;  wary ; 
aware — the  word  now  used ; 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthy  wit  so  mtre,  > 
Ai  to  descry  the  crafty,  cunning  train  ISfeeeer.  | 
~-p.  n.  to  take  heed  of ; to  beware — tbs  word  bow 
used.  I 

A shuffled,  sodden,  and  onoertaUi  light,  1 ] 

That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  sgatn,  | j 
Then  wore  a rising  tempest  on  the  main.— i>ryifes.  ' - 
7*0  WOTS  or  wear,  in  Navigation,  ia  to  cause  a ship  ' 
to  change  her  course  from  one  boon!  to  another,  ; 
by  taming  her  stem  to  the  wind — hence,  it  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  to  veer ; the  pret  of  the  verb  , 
to  tseop,  as  be  tmre  do  clothes : wore  is  now  used ; 1 
(Saxon)  goods;  ooramodiUcs ; merchandise,  | 
as  chins  wore,  earthen  wore,  It  is  most 
frequently  used  in  tbe  pluraL  Sea-'warey  a ^ectea 
of  PuehMS. 

Warrtcl,  wareTsl,  a.(froroWare.)  Wary;  watch-  . 

ful ; cabrioua. — Not  used.  } 

Warbfulrbss,  ware'fdl-nes,  s.  Wariiiess;  cau- 
tiousness.— Obsolete.  I 

With  pretence  from  Strsphoo  her  to  guard,  j 

11s  met  her  full;  but  toll  of  war^id»eMt.—^my. 
Waremocbb,  wareliowa,  A A storehonae  fur  goods. 
Warshocsb,  wareliowa,  r.  a.  To  deposit  or  place  ^ 
goods  in  a warehouse.  t 

Warblers, wareles, a.  Unwary;  iucantious;  suf-  || 
fered  tmaworea.— Not  used  in  any  of  Us  senses  | 
Waked  out  of  bis  waMeM  pain.— /ptwMr. 
Warelt,  warele,  a.  Cantionsly ; warily — the  word 
DOW  used. 

They  hound  him  hand  and  tool  In  Iron  ehatns,  | 

And  with  continual  watch  did  wardg  keep.— djpawer. 
Warfare,  wawr^fara,A  Military  service;  military 
life;  war;  oootest;  struggle  with  spiritual  enemies;. 
The  wesponaof  our  — /areare  notcamaL— > Oar,  x.  j 

—V.  fi.  to  Imd  a milit^  life.  l| 

Warfabiko,  wawr-fs'ring,  part  o.  Lea<Rng  a l| 
military  life,  as  a wrfarmg  age. 

Warfield,  wawr'feeld,  $.  Held  of  war  or  bstUe. 
Warhablb,  wawriha-bl,  a.  (tcor  and  Aoht/es,  LaL) 
Fit  for  war.-~>Not  used.  , 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  waritahU  youth  I 

Was  llaxlmiUaa  lately  led  aetray.~5pvN«er. 

Warroop,  wawrlioop,  s.  Tbe  savsge  yell  of  war ; ' 
a yell  uttered  on  entering  into  battle.  | 

Warily,  wa're-Iei,  a.  Cautiously;  with  timeout  | 
prudence ; with  wise  forethought.  I 

WARiifE,  wawrin,  a A tpedes  of  monkey,  a native  . 

of  South  America.  I 

WaRikebs,  waWnes,  a Caution ; prudeot  fore-  j 
thought.  I 

Ware,  wark,  s.  (Scotch.)  Old  word  for  woik,  ; 
whence  WnMirk ; building. — Obsolete.  ;| 

Thnii  flndest  fanlt  whprr  any'*  to  be  fniiort,  1 1 

And  buUdest  strong  (MU’S  upon  a weak  gn>iind.^ 

Sp,neer.  || 

Warlike,  wawrlike,  o.  Fit  for  war;  dlspoecd  for  |j 
war : military ; pertaining  to  war ; having  a mar-  ' | 
tial  appearance ; having  the  appearance  a war, 
Warlikeeebs,  wawr'Uke-net,  t.  A warlike  di»*  | 

position  or  character. — Seldom  used.  I 

Bravencaa  of  mind  and  i 
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Wahlixo,  wiiwKlinfj,  $.  One  oAeii  quarrelled  witli, 

: or,  according  to  some,  one  of  whom  a yoong  man  is 

I weary.  It  occurs  only  in  the  following  old  pro- 
I verl>~ 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darting, 

Tban  a young  man's  VQrting.-^Ctmden. 
Warlock,  1 warlukf  s.  {ttterlogy  perBdiouo,  or 
' Warluck,/  rarci/ooiT,  a charm,  loeL)  A wizard. 

I Warm,  wawrm,  a.  (Gothic,  Dutch,  and  German ; 

I.  toearm,  Sax.  norm,  Swe<i.  and  Dan.)  Having 

! beat  in  a moderate  d^ree ; not  cold ; snbject  to 

beat ; having  prevalence  of  heat,  as  a warm  cli- 
mate; teakras;  ardent;  habitually  passionate  or 
irritable ; easUj  excited  or  provoked ; violent  ; 
i furious : busy  in  action  ; fandAil ; entbosUstic ; 

! { vigoroos ; sprightly ; 

' : Now  warm  tn  youth,  now  wtthertng  in  thy  bloom, 

{ Lost  lu  a eoorent's  solitary  glooca.~-/bfe. 

I I ~~g.  a.  (meariiiwm.  Sax.  tearwyait,  Goth.)  to  com- 
I moiiicate  a moderate  degree  of  beat,  as,  to  inarm 
I,  an  apartment;  to  interest;  to  exdte  ardour  or 
I teal  in,  as,  to  trarm  the  heart  with  lore  or  seal ; 

— r.  a.  to  become  moderately  heated ; to  become 
ardent  or  animated,  as,  be  trorms  as  be  proceeds 
I in  argument.  IFarm-AeorSed^  very  affectionate. 

. Warmiko,  wawnning,  part,  a,  M^ng  moderately 
hot  IVitrminff-patt,  a covered  pan,  with  a long 
I handle,  for  warming  a bed  with  ignited  coals  or 
charcoal.  Worming-ttoite,  a stone  dug  in  Corn- 
wall, which  retains  heat  a great  wbUe. — Ray. 

■ Warmly,  wBwrmle, 0(f.  With  gentle  beat;  eagerly; 
earnestly ; ardently,  as,  to  engage  tearwUy  in  a 
controversy. 

Warmrsbr,  wawrm'nea,)  s.  Gentle  beat;  seal; 
Warmth,  wawrmM,  / ardour ; fervour ; ear- 
I nestneea;  eagerness;  exdCement;  animation;  fso- 
dfulneaa;  enthusiasm.  In  Painting,  a tone  of 
I eolour  arising  from  the  boe  of  colours  expressive  of 
) heat. 

I Warn,  wawm,  r.  a.  (iraiwvMrm,  Sax.  tormien,  Germ.) 

I I To  give  notice  of  approaching  or  probable  danger 
[ I or  evil  that  it  may  1m  avoided  ; to  caudon  against 

I anything  likely  to  prove  dangerous;  to  eautiou 
]■  against  evfl  pracUcea  ; to  admonish  as  to  any 
I , duty ; to  inform  previously ; to  give  notice  to ; 

( Warn’d  at  tb*  ensulog  6gbL— Driwtra. 

jj  to  notify  by  authority;  to  summon;  to  ward  off. 

I I —Kot  ill  use  in  this  sense. 

: Tel  cau  they  oot  mtm  death  fhm  the  wretehed  wlghL— 

I Uptnaer. 

^ Warnrr,  wawm'or,  «.  An  admoniiher;  one  who 
gives  warning. 

Warning,  wawmlng,  a.  Caution  against  danger, 
or  agaiiiat  faults  or  evil  practices  which  incur 
danger ; previous  notice,  as,  be  had  a mouth's 
toamuA^  to  leave. 

Wahkotii,  wawKnotA,  s.  In  Archaiology,  a custom 
I by  which,  if  auy  tenant,  holding  of  the  castle  of 

I Dover,  failed  in  paying  bis  rent  at  the  day,  be 

I should  forfeit  double,  and  for  the  second  failure 
I treble : the  lands  so  held  were  called  territ  cuids 
and  Urri*  de  wimoth. 

Warp,  wawrp,  i.  (wearp,  Sax.  «rr*7>,  a cast  or  throw, 
Dutch.)  I'l  ^Veaving,  the  threads  which  pass 
through  the  heddles  and  reed,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  weA  from  the  shuttle.  In  Navigation,  a tow- 
ing-line. In  Agriculture,  a slimy  substance  de- 
* posited  on  land  by  marine  tides,  by  which  a rich 

I alluvial  soil  is  formed ; a premature  casting  of  a 

I calf  in  cows— (local  in  the  last  two  significa- 
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tions); — r.  n.  (^weorpan^  toutfiaH,  wyrpan^  to 
throw,  to  return,  tpef^en,  to  throw,  to  cast,  to 
whelp.  Germ.)  To  turn ; to  twist  or  be  twisted 
oat  of  a strulght  direction ; to  deviate ; 

There's  our  commission, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp, — ShaJu. 
to  fly  with  a bending  or  waving  motion ; to  turn 
and  bend,  Uke  a flock  of  birds  or  insects ; I 

A pitchy  cloud  ' 

Of  locusts  warping  on  the  eastera  wtud.— JftUeu. 
to  slink;— e.  a.  to  turn  or  twist  oat  of  abape« 
or  oat  of  a straight  line  or  direction,  by  contrac- 
Uon;  to  tom  aside  from  the  true  direeUoa;  to 
cause  to  bead  or  incline ; to  pervert.  I 

Zeal,  to  a dcfrree  of  warmth  able  to  warp  the  asered 
rule  of  Gild’s  word.— LocAs. 

In  Ksvi;.:stion,  to  tow  or  move  with  a line  or  warp 
attached  to  tnioys,  sDcbort,  ships,  boats,  dtc.,  by 
which  means  a vessel  is  drawn  us^y  in  a warp- 
ing or  bending  directioo.  In  Manufacturing,  to 
prepare  the  warp  of  a web  on  the  warping-mill,  to 
as  to  flt  it  to  be  pot  npon  the  beam  by  the  weaver. 
In  Korml  Economy,  to  cast  the  young  prematurely 
— (local)  In  Agriculture,  to  inundate  the  land, 
as  with  sea  water,  or  to  let  in  the  tide,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  fatilixing  the  soil  by  a deposit  of  warp  or 
aliroy  matter,  consisting  of  sea-weed,  dee. — Local 
in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 

Warper,  wawrp'nr,  s.  One  whose  haiiness  is  to 
warp  webs. 

Warping,  wawrplng,  t.  The  act  of  taming  or 
twisting : the  art  or  occupation  of  preparing  tho 
warp  of  webe  for  tho  weaver; — tuning  or  twist- 
ing. Warping-battky  a bank  or  mound  of  eaith 
raised  round  a fleld  for  retaining  the  water  let  in 
from  the  sea.  H'arping'dowgky  warping- hatch^ 
or  warping-tiyica^  a flood-gate  to  let  in  tide  water 
npon  land — (local.)  Warping-cat^  warping- 

lAtriaer,  or  warping-aMer,  an  opening  passage  or 
channel  for  discharging  water  from  lands  inundated 
by  the  sea— (local  these  compounds.)  Warping- 

kook,  a book  used  by  rope-maken  for  hanging  the 
yam  on  when  warping  into  hanks  for  tarring. 
Warping-mW,  tbs  m^ine  on  which  wsbe  are 
wsrpMi  for  the  weaver.  Warping-poat^  a strong 
post  used  in  warping  rope-ysm. 

Warproop,  wawr'proof,  s.  Velour  tried  by  war.  I 
On,  oo.  TOO  noble  English,  { 

W hose  blood  is  fetch’d  frotn  fathers  of  warprao/.—  , 

SkaMa. 

Warrandisb,  wawr'an-dise,  s.  In  the  Scotch  loiw, 
the  obligatioo  which  a person,  conveying  a sub- 
jrat  or  a right,  is  bonnd  to  uphold  that  subject  or 
right  against  every  claim,  challenge,  or  burden  aris- 
ing fr^  circncastances  prior  to  the  conveyance. 

It  is  either  personal  or  real  Personal  warran- 
dUe  is  that  by  which  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  are 
penmially  bound.  Real  ioorrandwe  is  that  by 
which  certain  lands,  called  wairaudiss  lands,  are 
made  over  eventually  in  security  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed. irorromitse  is  called  eimpU  warrandim, 
when  the  graiiter  shall  do  nothing  inoonsistent  with 
the  grant ; and  ahtoluU  warrondise^  contra  omnie 
I swirto^,  by  which  the  gratiter  is  liablq  fur  every 
I defect  in  the  subject  or  right  be  hu  granted. — 

I Bell't  Scot  Law,  &c. 

^ Warrant,  wawr  rant,  s.  (warrandai,  Gael  gwaranty 
Welsh.)  An  act,  inatiument,  or  obligaliou,  by 
which  one  person  authorises  another  to  do  soms- 
I thing  which  he  has  otherwise  not  a right  to  do ; an 
I act  or  instnuneat  investing  one  with  a right  or 
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I Mutiiuritj,  and  thus  securing  him  Drum  luss  or 
damage ; a precept  authorizing  an  officer  to  seize 
an  offender  and  bring  blin  to  justice ; autliurilj  ; 
power  that  authorizes  or  Justifies  anj  act;  a com- 
miniioo  that  gives  autbuntj,  or  tiiat  justiffca ; a 
voucher,  or  that  which  attests  and  proves;  right 
I or  lqpdit7<— (obsolete  is  this  sense) ; 

! There's  wamnl  to  tlial  theft 

Wbleh  steads  itself  when  there's  no  mere7 

t a writing  which  anthorizea  a person  to  recover 
Diooej  or  an7  other  tiling.  Vi'arraiU  or  deed  of 
attorney^  a deed  bj  which  a person  is  to  act  in  his 
name,  and  warrants  him  to  act  for  him.  Ijind- 
warraaf,  an  instrument  or  writing  issued  bj  the 
proper  officer,  authorizing  a person  to  locate  or 
take  np  a tract  of  new  or  uncultivated  land. 
Soarck-^ourrtuUy  a precept  authorizing  a person 
to  enter  bouses,  shops,  or  other  places,  to  search 
for  a criminal,  or  for  stolen  or  sinngi^ed  goods. 
Warramt-officir,  an  officer  holding  a warrant  from 
the  navj  board,  such  as  the  master,  surgeon,  pur- 
ser, &C.  of  a ship.  H'amuihiu  <Aco,  a writ 
directed  to  the  Ju»lica»,  requiring  them  not  to 
record  a man  as  a defaulter  who,  aiVer  haring  a 
da/  asaigned  to  him  to  appear  in  ooori  in  an 
action,  was  in  the  meantime,  b/  oommand,  sm- 
plojod  in  the  king’s  senice,  so  as  to  be  prevented 
from  appearing  on  such  a daj  ixi  oouit. 

Wauantablb,  wawr'rant-a-bl,  a.  Autborixad  b/ 
comuussioo,  precept,  or  right ; justifiable ; defan- 
ribla. 

WAiuiAitTABLEiiBSR,  WAwr'tiDb>a-bl-ne8,  s.  Tbe 
quaBtv  of  being  justifiable. 

Wabbantablt,  wawr'rant-a-ble,  ad  In  a manner 
that  mav  be  justified  or  warranted. 

Wabbabtxk,  wawr-ran-te',  s.  Tbe  person  to  whom 
laud  or  other  thing  is  warranted. 

Warbaktkb,  wawr'rant-ur,  s.  Ooe  who  g^ves 
authority  or  legally  empowers ; one  who  assures, 
or  ooveuants  to  aaaunw ; oos  who  oootracts  to  | 
secure  another  in  a right,  or  to  make  good  any 
defect  title  or  quality. 

, Warrabtizb,  wawr'ran-tize,  «.  Authority;  se- 
I curity. — Not  in  use. 

I There’s  Done  protector  in  the  land  but  I : 

I ‘ Break  up  tbe  gstee,  111  be  your  warrnwrus.— 

WarsaK'TOB,  wawr'ran-tur,  «.  One  wbo  wairanta. 

Wabrantt,  wawr'rant-e,  s.  In  Law,  a promise  or 
deed  made  by  one  person  to  anothw  fm*  himself 
(I  and  his  hein,  to  secure  him  and  his  bare  against 
I < all  men,  for  the  injuries  agreed  of  between  them ; 

such  warranty  passes  from  the  seller  to  tbe  buy^, 

I from  tbe  feoffisr  to  tbe  feoffee,  and  from  the  re* 
leaser  to  the  releasee.  In  common  recoveries,  a 
I fictitious  person  is  called  the  tromm/y.  In  the 
* tale  of  goods  or  personal  {iroperty,  the  seller  war- 
' ranU  the  title,  for  weirmnty  U ezpieee  or  implied. 

If  a man  sells  goods  whi^  are  not  his  own,  or 
I which  be  has  no  right  to  aell,  the  purchaser  may 
I have  right  for  the  injury ; and  if  the  seller  wsr- 
i rants  goods  to  be  sound  and  not  defective,  and 

^ they  prove  to  be  otherwise,  be  must  indemnify  the 

purchaser,  for  tbe  Isw  implies  s contract  in  the 
I warranty,  to  make  good  any  defect,  but  the  war- 
ranty most  be  at  tlw  time,  and  not  afterwards. — 
BiaeJuione.  Authority ; justificatory  mandate  (X 
1 precept;  wirrant — (the  word  now  used  in  this 
sense);  security; 

( T^  stamp  was  a wommif  of  tbe  public. — X<<ieA«. 

j — r.  ft.  to  warrant, 

! lots 
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WaurataH,  wawr-rat'a,  s.  Tlie  plant  Tclopea 
speciusibsima,  a native  of  Now  South  Wales. 

WarRat,  wawr'ray,  e.  a.  To  moke  war  upon.— 
Obsolete.  ' 

Of  these  a mighty  people  shortly  grew,  | 

And  pulaeant  kings  which  ell  the  world  (Mrrvi^ 

And  to  themaelvei  all  nations  did  sulidue.— 

Warrb,  wnwr,  a.  (waaraf  or  traersa.  Sax.  wour, 
Scotch.)  Worse. — Obs^^  or  local 
They  eay  the  world  it  werra  than  It  wont, 

AU  for  her  sbephords  U beastly  and  blonnt, — Sfoutr. 

Warbbii,  wawr'ren,  s.  (from  the  root  of  verrr,  on 
eucloeed  place,  ^uorenwe,  Fr.  woorewrie,  Dutch.) 

A piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
rabbita.  In  Law,  a fnmehiae  or  place  privileged 
by  prescription,  or  grant  from  the  king,  for  keeping 
bea^  and  fowls.  The  warren  is  the  next 
chise  iu  di^^  to  tbe  park ; a place  for  keeping 
fish  in  s river. 

Warrkrdbr,  wawriren-dor,  s.  Tbe  keeper  of  a 
warren. 

Waukiakclb,  wawr’re-ang-gl  a.  A kawL— Not 
in  use. 

WAHRtoR,  wawr're-ur,  s.  (from  war;  querrier,  Fr. 
yuernere,  Itsl)  A soldier;  a man  engaged  in 
Diilitaiy  life;  emphatically,  a brave  Rtau  ; a good 
soldier. 

Warriobem,  wswr're-ur-es,  s.  A female  warrior. 

Wakscot,  wawr'akot,  s.  In  Archaiolo^,  a contri- 
bution nsnally  made  towards  armour  in  tbe  timet  ; 
of  the  Saxons. 

Wart,  wawrt,  s.  (weorf,  Sax.  wrot;  Dutch,  voras, 
Germ,  rurto,  Swed.  oerraca,  Lat.)  A firm,  hard, 
iusenmble  extuberance  of  tbe  commoo  iiitegameota, 
found  chiefly  on  the  hands.  In  bones,  wtrii  are 
spimgy  excreooeooes  on  tbe  pastoms  which  suppu- 
rate ; any  protuberance  on  trees  is  also  lo  called.  | 
H'orf-creM,  the  oomroon  name  of  plants  of  tbe 
genus  Senebiera.  i 

Warth,  wawrfA,  s.  A customary  payment  in  tbs 
middle  ages  for  castle-guiird. 

Wahtless,  wawrt les,  n.  Having  no  warts.  : j 

Wautwobt,  wawrt 'wurt,  s.  A plant  of  tbe  genus 
Euphorins  or  Spurge,  which  is  studded  with  hard 
warty  knobs ; ^ name  is  also  given  sometimes  to 
a plant  of  the  genus  Heliotropium,  and  to  another 
of  the  genus  Lapeana.  , 

Wartt,  wawit'e,  a.  Haring  warts ; ftiU  of  warts ; 
of  the  nature  of  warts.  I 

Wary,  wa're,  o.  (ww,  Sax.  nor,  Icel.)  Cautious;  I 
carefully  watching  agrinst  deixptton,  artifice,  or 
danger ; acrnpulons ; timeonaly  prudent. 

Was,  waws,  (loasen,  &x-)  The  find  and  third  per- 
■on  singular  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  6e— 
second  person  loast,  plur.  were,  as  1 lOOS,  thou 
vouf,  he  teat,  we,  you,  or  they  teere.  i 

Wash,  wtwsh,  v.  a.  (nwrecrtw,  Sax.  toatcAm,  Germ.  . 
wya.«cAei»,  Dutch.)  To  cleanse  by  ablution,  or  by  j 
rubbing  in  water ; to  wet : to  fall  on  and  moisten ; | 
to  overflow ; to  dash  agninst,  as  tbe  waip'es  trosk  , 
the  shore ; to  scrub  in  water,  as  a deck  or  floor ; ^ 
to  separate  extraneous  matter  from,  as,  to  irasA  ^ 
over ; to  rub  over  with  any  liquid  substance ; to  ; 

I cleanse  and  squeeze  in  wat^,  as,  to  wash  wool  or  j 
other  yams  ; to  cleanse  by  a current  of  water,  as,  . 
to  vatA  the  atreeto ; to  overlay  with  a thin  coat  j 
of  metal,  aa,  to  overlay  or  toosA  steel  with  gold ; 
to  purify  from  the  pollution  of  sin.  To  wash  •«  t 
sA^,  to  bring  all  her  guns  to  one  ride,  to  make  I 
her  heel,  and  then  to  waah  and  scrape  her  ride. 


C'lQ!:  zod  dv  CiOCiglc 


WASUEK— WASSAIL. 


WASSAILER— WASTEFUU 


The  verb  ha«  no  neuter  voice,  a noun  or  pronoun 
u alwajs  understood  in  such  phrases : go  to<uA, 
tcufh  and  be  clean,  she  can  te>t$A  and  scour.  To 
wash  off,  in  calico  printing,  U to  soak  and  rinse 
the  printed  cloth,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  guin  and 
paste  ulluvuil  matter,  or  substances  collected 
and  dc]KMitcd  b/  Mater,  as  the  wash  of  a river ; a 
bog  ; a marsh ; a ten  ; 

The  best  part  of  my  power 
Were  In  the  itM^VasU  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  tl(Pod.--.$%aJlE*. 

a cosmetic,  as  a touM  for  the  face  ; thin  coating 
of  metal ; a lotion  or  medical  preparation  fur  ex- 
tental  applicatiou  ; waste  liquor  of  a kitchen  given 
to  hc^ ; the  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
family ; a washing,  or  quantity  washed  on  one 
occasion  ; the  hIiaUuw  part  of  a liver  or  ann  of 
the  sea,  as  the  w*uhes  of  lincolruihire  \ the  blade 
of  an  oar ; the  colour  laid  on  a picture  to  vary  its 
tiuts  ; a substance  laid  on  boards  or  other  work 
fur  beauty  or  preservation,  as  a w<ish  of  vaniUh. 
With  distillers,  the  fermentable  liquor  made  by 
dissolving  tbe  proper  suhjei*t  for  fennentation  and 
distillation  in  cotnmon  water,  lu  the  di^li^ing  of 
malt,  tbe  iua.sh  is  made  by  mixing  the  water  hot,  j 
with  tbe  malt  ground  into  meal.  In  the  West  I 
Indies,  a mixture  of  tlujtder,  molasses,  water,  and  j 
scumniings,  fur  distiIl.-ilioD.  H\ish-b<tll,  a ball  of , 
soap  used  in  washing  the  skin.  W’osh-hoard,  a 
thin  broad  plank,  6xed  occ:uiiunully  to  the  tup  of 
a boat  or  other  small  vessel's  side,  to  prevent  the 
sea  from  breaking  over  it;  also,  a piece  of  pUnk 
on  the  sill  of  a lower  deck*port  for  the  same 
purpose ; a board  in  a room  next  to  the  Hour. 
H'oiA-pof,  a vessel  in  which  anythiug  is  washed. 
H'ath‘htb,  a tab  in  which  clothes  arc  washed. 

WAftHKO,  wawsb'or,  a.  One  who  washes ; an  iron 
ring  between  the  nave  of  a wheel  and  the  Ituch- 
pin.  Washerwoman,  a woman  who  washes  clotlies 
for  hire.  Washencoman's  scall,  Psoriasis  lotnrum; 
a species  of  scall,  which  appears  on  the  wrists  and 
fore-arma  of  waaherwomen,  from  the  irritation  of 
soap. 

Washing,  wawslnng,  s.  The  act  of  cleaning  with 
water ; a wash  or  quantity  of  clothes  wa.<ilied  on 
one  occasion.  Wushmi/-tnachine,  a machine  for 
washing  clutlies. 

Washt,  wawsh'e,  a.  Watery;  damp;  aofl; 

Tbe  vashjf  ooxe  deep  channels  wore 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. — MUitm. 

weak ; not  solid. 

Wa.sp,  wawsp,  s.  (w7»,  Sax.  %oc*p,  Dutch,  we*pe. 
Germ,  vtspti,  Lat.  aviepa.  Span,  bes-pa.  Port.)  In 
Entomology,  Vespa,  a genus  of  Uymenopteroiis 
insects.  the  bite  of  a wasp.  Wasp-jU/, 

a species  of  Hy  resembling  a wasp,  but  stingless. 

Waspish,  wawsp Isb,  a.  Snappish;  petulant;  ir 
ritable;  quick  to  resent  any  trifling  aflront;  hav- 
ing a very  slender  waist,  like  a wasp. 

Waspisblt,  wawsplab-Ie,  ad.  Petulantly;  in  a 
waspish  manner. 

Waspisiinkss,  wawsplsb-nea,  $.  Petulance;  im- 
cibility ; anappishnesa. 

WassaUi,  waws'se),  s,  (wtees-haL,  health-liquor, 
Sax.)  A liquor  made  of  ale  with  sugnr  and  apples, 
anciently  much  used  at  caruo-wls ; a drunken  boot; 
a merry  song,  said  still  to  lie  sung  by  boys  from 
house  to  house  in  some  parts  of  England ; 

This  I tell  you  U our  jolly  wtssst. 

And  for  twelfth  night  more  meet  too. — Ben  Jonstm. 

VOI..  IT.  C H 


— r.  fk  to  attend  at  wassails ; to  hold  a merry- 
mukiug;  to  tipple.  Wassait'bowt,  a large  bowl 
used  at  wassails  Wassail-cup,  a cup  In  which 
wassail  was  carried  to  the  company. 

Wassaileb,  was'sel-ur,  $.  A toper;  a feaster;  a ; 

drunkard.  j 

Wassailing,  waws'sel-ing,  «.  Tbe  actor  practice  ; 
of  holding  wassails. 

Pushed  forward  to  gaming,  Jigging,  teoMai/iVijr.— 
MiUon. 

Wast,  wawst  Tbe  second  penon  of  teas,  as,  thou 
trost 

Waste,  waste,  v.  a.  (imestoN,  or  oiryuton,  Sax.  vasto, 
loit.)  To  diminish  by  dissipation  or  loss;  to  cause 
to  be  lost ; to  destroy  by  scatteritig  or  by  injury; 
to  expend  writhout  necessity  or  use;  to  destroy 
wantonly  or  luxariously ; to  squander ; to  destroy 
in  enmity ; to  desolate ; to  suffer  to  be  lost  unne- 
ceasarily,  or  to  throw  away ; to  destroy  by  violence ; 
to  impmr  strength  gradually ; to  loM  iu  idleness  I 
or  misery ; to  wear  out ; ! 

To  tmife  eternal  days  In  woe  and  pain.— Jfihon. 
to  spend ; to  consume ; 

O were  I able 

To  toasts  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  rrooel— ifittoa. 
to  be  ooiunimed  by  time  or  mortality ; 

Till  yoor  earcase  be  toasud  in  the  wilderness.— 

Humb.  xlT. 

to  diffuse  uselessly ; 

Full  many  a flower  is  bom  to  Mush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.— t7rojr. 

— «.  the  act  of  squandering;  tho  dissipation  of 
property  through  wantoiiness,  ambition,  extrava- 
gance, or  negligence ; oonsuiiiptiim;  lose;  useless 
expense;  any  loes  or  deetniction  which  is  either 
necessary  or  prouiotive  of  a good  end ; a loss  for 
which  t^re  is  no  equivnlent;  a desolate  or  uncul- 
tivated country  ; land  uiitUlcd,  though  capable  of 
being  tilled ; ground,  space,  or  place  unoccupied ; 
region  ruined  and  deserted ; mischief ; destruction. 
He  will  never,  I think.  In  tho  way  of  waste,  attempt  os 
again.— .SaaAs. 

In  Law,  spoil,  destruction,  tg  injury  done  to  bouses, 
lands,  wo^,  fences,  Stc.,  by  a tenant  for  life  or 
for  years,  to  tbe  prejudice  of  tbe  heir,  or  of  him  in 
reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  os  vohmtary,  as 
by  pulling  down  buildings ; or  permissire,  as  by 
suffering  them  to  fall  for  want  of  necessary  repairs. 
Whatever  does  a lasting  damage  to  tho  freehold  is 
tonste.—Blaeketons, 

Waste-ffote,  a gate  to  let  the  water  of  a pond  pass 
off  when  it  is  not  wanted.  Wastethrift,  a spend- 
thrift. Waste-weir,  an  over-full  or  aeir  fur  tbe 
waste  or  superfluous  water  of  a canal ; — o.  n.  to 
dwindle ; to  be  diminished ; to  lose  bulk  or  sub- 
stance gradnally ; to  be  diminished  or  lost  by  slow 
dissipation,  consumption,  or  evaporation ; to  be 
consumed; 

Man  dietb  and  wasUtk  away. — Job  xlv. 

— >0.  destroyed ; mined ; 

Tbe  Soph!  leaves  all  wa#t«  in  his  retreat. — MiUan. 
desolate;  nncultivated;  destitute;  stripped;  sn- 
perflonos  ; lost  for  want  of  occupiers ; worthless ; 
used  only  for  mean  purposes ; nntilled ; unpro- 
ductive, as  waste  laud.  Isiid  waste,  desolated ; 
ruined. 

W'astkPUL,  waste'ful,  a.  Lavish ; prodigal ; ex- 
pending property,  or  that  which  is  valuable,  with- 
out necessity  or  use;  dooolate ; unoccupied;  an- 
tilled;  nncultivsted. 

In  wilderness  and  wasu/vi  desert  strayed.— £[pmMr. 
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I Wastefl'LLT,  wtjite'ful'le,  ad.  In  a laTuh  man- 
Der ; with  prodigalit  j ; in  iiaakas  expenses  or  con- 
smnptioa. 

Wastkl,  was'tel,  «.  A particular  kind  of  bread; 
fine  bread  or  cake. 

WatUi-^nnd  wu  a better  sort  ofbread.— LotrcA. 
Wastemkss,  waste 'nes,  a.  A desolate 'state;  soli- 
tude. 

This  Is  a daj  of  wrath,  a day  of  trouble  and  dUtreaa,  a 
day  of  woMUneu. — ZepA.  U 

Waster,  waste'ur,  r.  One  who  U prodigal,  or  who 
squando^  property ; one  who  consutnea  or  destro}*s 
extravagantly ; that  which  wastes ; 

Sconces  are  great  waiters  of  caodlea. — 5ipiyi. 
a kind  of  cudgeU 

Wastlnq,  waste 'ing,  it,  Diminislimg  by  consump- 
I tion  or  great  destruction,  as  a wasting  diaease. 
j Wastrel,  waste'relf  s.  A eUte  of  waste  or  com- 
I mon. — Local. 

|j  Their  worka,  both  streetn  and  toed.  He  In  trasrrrt  that 
is,  in  enclosed  grounds  or  in  commons. — Carew. 

Watch,  wawtsh,  s.  (tnecce,  from  wacutn^  I wake, 
vnek.  or  vait^  watch-guard,  Swed.)  Forbearance 
of  sleep;  attemlanoe  withnnt  sleep;  attention; 
close  obaervation ; guard;  vigilance  for  keeping  or 
protecting  against  danger;  a watchman  or  man 
•et  apart  to  gn.ird  or  protect,  or  to  give  alarm  in 
case  of  danger;  a sentinel;  a guard;  the  place 
where  a gniud  b kept ; poet  or  office  of  watcli- 
men ; 

As  I did  stand  my  watch  on  the  hill.— 5A}fcs. 

(this  rather  appears  to  belong  to  the  next  sense) 
— a period  of  the  night  in  which  one  person,  or 
set  ox  persons,  stand  as  sentinels,  or  the  time  of 
one  relief  to  another.  Among  the  Jews,  this 
seems  to  have  been  originally  of  four  hours'  dura- 
tion, but  afterwards  changed  to  three,  wlien  instead 
of  three  there  were  four  watches,  the  first  com- 
mencing at  six  in  the  evening;-^  small  portable 
timepiece  or  chronometer,  the  machinery  of  which 
U moved  by  a spring.  At  sea,  the  space  of  time 
one  set  or  division  of  the  crew  remain  on  deck  to 
perform  the  various  duties:  the  time  difiers  in 
the  ships  of  ditfcreiit  nations; — v.  n.  (tmunan, 
tnecion.  Sax.)  to  l*e  awake  or  continue  without 
sleep:  to  be  attentive;  to  look  with  attention  or 
steadincM;  to  look  with  expectation  ; to  keep 
gxuird ; to  act  as  sentinel;  to  look  for  danger; 
to  be  vigilant  in  prepamtiou  for  an  eveot  or  trial, 
the  time  of  whose  arrival  is  nncertxin ; 

Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  in  what  hoor  your 
Lord  oometh. — JJat.  xzt. 

to  be  insidiously  attentive,  as,  to  wifcA  an  oppor- 
tunity to  injure  another;  to  attend  on  the  sick 
duriug  the  night,  as.  to  watek  a man  in  a fever. 
To  watch  orer,  to  be  cautiously  observant  of; 
to  inspect ; to  superintend  and  guard  from  danger 
and  error ; — o.  a.  to  guard ; to  have  in  keefang ; 
Flaming  mlolsten  watch  and  tend  their  ebargr.— 

i/iUon. 

to  lie  in  ambush  ; to  lie  in  wait  for ; to  tend  ; to 
guard,  as,  to  watch  a flock ; to  observe  for  some 
particular  purpose,  as,  to  watch  a suspected  per- 
son, or  the  progress  of  a bill  in  parlianient.  Watc/t- 
glasM,  in  ships,  a half-hour  gljM  used  to  measure 
the  time  of  watohing  on  do^ ; a concave-convex 
glass  for  covering  the  dial  of  a watch.  Watch- 
house,  a house  in  which  a watch  or  guard  i»  kept, 
and,  in  police  establishroenU,  to  wluch  offenders 
i<vy> 


sre  conveyed  before  committal.  Watch-light,  a 
candle  with  a rusb-wick;  a rush-light.  IKafcA- 
maier,  one  whose  bosiness  is  to  make  and  repair 
watches.  Watchman,  a sentinel ; a guard  ; a 
night  policeman.  K'iafcA-fotcer,  a tower  on 
which  a sentinel  or  watcli  U placed,  to  warn  of 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  other  danger. 
Watchword,  the  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to 
such  as  havo  occasion  to  vkit  the  guards ; used 
as  a signal  by  which  a friend  is  known  from  an 
enemy,  or  a person  who  has  a right  to  pass  the 
sentinel  from  one  who  has  not.  Watch  and  ward, 
in  Law,  the  ancient  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  pence,  and  property  in  towns : 
watch  relates  to  the  nigbt.  and  tcard  to  the  day. 
Anchor-WQtdi,  a small  watch  kept  constantly  on 
deck,  while  the  ship  rides  at  single  anchor  at  a 
roadstead.  IFVrfcA  is  a word  used  in  throwing  the 
deep-sea  lead,  by  whkli  each  man  apprizes  the 
oue  abaft  him  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  sound- 
ings. Watchtcork,  the  machinery  of  a watch. 
Wateh-heU,  a large  bell  in  a ship  wh'tch  is  struck 
when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make 
known  the  time  or  division  of  the  watch.  To  set 
the  watch,  tn  appoint  the  divldon  of  the  crew  to 
enter  upon  the  duty  of  the  watch.  To  relieve  the 
lootoA,  to  reliere  those  who  have  been  upon  the 
doty  of  the  watch.  Watch-bill,  a list  of  the  offi- 
cers aird  crew  who  are  appointed  to  the  watch, 
together  with  the  several  stations. 

Watcher,  wawtsh'ur,  s.  One  who  watches ; a dili- 
gent obaerrer  or  over-looker.— Not  used  in  this 
sense. 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  hearts  sorrow. 

ShnJu. 

Watchet,  wawtsh'et,  wawsh'et,  a.  (weeeed,  weak, 
Sax.)  Pale  or  light  blue. 

Wbo  stares  In  Germany  at  watehet  eyes.— grydfla. 

Watciipcl,  wawtah'fpfl,  a,  VigiUnt ; attentive  ; 
careful  to  observe ; cautious. 

Watchpullt,  wawtfch'fill-le,  ad.  %'igflantly ; heed- 
fully;  with  careful  obeenration  of  the  approach  of 
evil,  or  attention  to  duty. 

Watciipulress,  wawtsh'ffil-nes,  $.  Vigilance  ; 
heedfulness  ; heed ; suspicious  attention ; careful 
and  diligent  observation  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  eecaping  danger,  or  of  avoiding  mistakes 
anil  misconduct ; wakefulness ; indisposition  or 
inability  to  sleep. 

Watchiko,  wawtslilng,  s.  Wakefulness ; inability 
to  sleep. 

Water,  waw'tor,  $.  (Dutch ; water.  Sax.  voter,  Dan. 
tmsser,  Germ.)  A colourless,  inodorous,  tnmsparent 
fluid,  being  a compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
in  the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  eight  of  the  former, 
and  one  of  the  latter ; the  ocean ; a sea ; a lake ; a 
river;  any  great  collection  of  water,  as  in  the  phrase, 
to  travel  or  go  by  water;  urine ; tlie  colour  or  lustre 
of  a diamond  or  pearl,  or  perhaps  of  some  other 
of  the  precious  stones,  as  a diamond  of  the  first 
finator : wttier  is  likewise  given  to  the  serum  or 
other  liquid  substances  nr  humours  in  animal  bodies, 
as  water  of  the  head,  of  the  pericardium,  of  dropsy, 
&C.  Water-baili^,  an  officer  in  a port-town  whose 
business  in  general  is  to  search  ships ; an  officer 
of  the  city  of  London,  who  has  the  oversight  and 
search  of  fish  brought  thither.  Water-bearer,  in 
Astronomy,  Aquarius, — wliich  see.  Water-beaten, 
beaten  by  water  or  the  waves.  Water-bellowi,  a 
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machine  for  blowing  air  into  a fbmaee,  bj  meant 
of  a column  of  water  flowing  through  a Tertical 
tube.  H'ater-6ome,  borne  bjr  the  water;  floated ; 
having  water  luflicient  to  float.  Waier-bucktt^  a 
bucket  for  containing  or  drawing  water.  Waters 
caiamint^  a epecioa  of  mint  of  the  genua  Mentha. 
Water-carriagt,  transportation  or  conveyance  by 
water;  means  of  transporting ; a vessel  or  boat" 
(not  in  use.)  \Vater~carty  a cart  bearing  a Urge 
cask  of  water,  which  is  convoyed  uito  a cylinder 
full  of  holes,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is 
sprinkled  upon  the  ground,  or  in  towns  on  streets, 
to  allay  the  dust.  Wattr-circltd^  or  vater-girdUdy 
Burromided  by  water.  iroSer-c^ool',  the  clepsydra, 
an  instrument  or  machine  serving  to  measure  time 
by  the  fall  of  a certain  quantity  of  water.  Water- 
course,  a stream  of  water;  a river  or  brook;  a 
channel  of  water,  particularly  in  draining  lands. 
Water-eolourt^  colours  used  with  water  in  paint- 
ing, not  with  oil.  H'afer-crq/i,  vessels  or  bewts 
plying  on  water.  H'oier-dr^  a drop  of  water. 
Water-«tgm6y  an  engine  to  raise  water,  or  an  en- 
gine mo%'^  by  water.  Water-fall^  a fall  or  nearly 
perpendicular  descent  of  the  water  of  a river  or 
stream;  a cascade;  a cataract'  it  is  particularly 
uaed  to  express  a cascade  in  a garden,  or  an  arti- 
flcial  descent  of  water  designed  as  an  ornament. 
Waler-Jltiid^  a flood  of  water;  an  inundation. 
Water-furroic^  in  Agriculture,  a deep  furrow  made 
for  conducting  water  from  the  ground,  or  ascer- 
taining the  depth  or  quantity  water.  14'a/er- 
gagt,  or  tcater-guage^  an  instrument  for  measuring 
or  ascertaining  the  depth  or  quantity  of  WHtrr.  In 
Husbandry,  a side-wall  or  bank  for  restraining  the 
current  of  the  water.  Water-gally  a cavity  made 
in  the  earth  by  a torrent  of  water;  an  appearance 
in  the  rainbow.  Wuter-gatuj,  an  old  wi^  fur  a 
water-drain.  Water  gilding,  the  process  of  gild- 
ing by  the  application  of  amalgam  of  gold  to  the 
surface  of  metals;  the  mercury  of  the  amalgam  is 
driven  oflf  by  he.vt,  and  a thin  coating  of  gold  re- 
mains. H'li/er-Aomincr,  a column  of  water  in  a 
vacuum,  which,  not  being  supported  in  the  air, 
falls  against  the  end  of  tlM  vessel  with  a peculiar 
noise.  It  may  be  formed  by  corking  a vessel  of 
water  while  it  is  boiling:  the  vapour  condenung 
as  it  cools,  a vacuum  is  formed.  Water-laehe^ 
lashed  by  the  water.  Waier-Urfl,  the  level  formed 
by  the  surface  of  still-water.  ir«tcr-ftne,  a bori- 
tonlal  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  about  a ship's 
bottom  at  the  snrfare  of  the  water.  This  is  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  depth  of  water  nocessary 
to  float  her.  Water -logged,  lying  like  a log  on 
the  water ; a ship  is  said  to  be  ttater-logged,  when 
by  leaking  and  receiving  a great  quantity  of  water 
into  her  hold,  she  has  become  so  heavy  as  not  to 
be  manageable  by  the  helm,  and  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  Wotemuin,  a boatman,  a 
ferryman;  one  who man.'«geH  water-craft.  Water- 
mark, the  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a flood. 
Woter-meud<ncs,  meadows  on  low  flat  grounds, 
capable  of  being  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of 
neighbouring  streams.  Water-mill,  a mill,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  moved  by  water,  and  thus 
distinguished  from  a wind-mill.  Hafat^marroia, 
a disease  in  black  cattle.  Wuter-meagure,  in 
Commerce,  a measure  for  sea-coiiN,  &c.,  while  on 
board  vessels  in  pool  or  river,  in  which  live  streaked 
pecks  were  allowed  to  the  bushel,  exceeding  the 
Winchester  measure  by  one  peck  to  the  bushel. 


Water  of  cryetaUtatUm,  in  Chemistry,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  necessary  to  retain  certain  salts 
in  a crystaliiie  form.  Water-ordeal,  a judicial 
trial  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  particularly 
witchcraft,  by  means  of  water.  The  person  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  if  the  body  floated  he 
was  adjudged  guilty,  but  if  be  sunk  and  was 
drowned,  bo  was  doclared  innocent.  Water-plant, 
an  aquatic  plant,  or  one  which  grows  in  water. 
Water-poise,  an  im>tmment  for  examining  the 
purity  of  water.  Waler-pnt,  a vessel  for  bolding 
or  conveying  water,  or  for  sprinkling  water  on  cloth 
in  bleaching,  or,  in  gardening,  on  plants.  Water- 
proof,  impervious  to  water.  Water-rocked,  rocked 
by  the  water.  Water-rocket,  a kind  of  firework 
discharged  in  the  water.  H^a^er-rot,  to  rot  by 
being  steeped  in  water,  as,  to  tcaier-rot  hemp.  , 
Water-eail,  a small  sail  used  under  a stiwiding-oail  I 
or  driver-boom.  Water-sapphire,  a kind  of  blue  ! 
precious  stone.  Water-th<^  in  Navigation,  a sort  i 
of  riding  at  anchw  when  a ship  is  moored,  neither  | 
across  the  tidei,  nor  right  op  and  down,  but  betwixt  ! 
both.  Water-tkoot,  a sprig  or  shoot  from  the  root  ' 
or  stock  of  a tree  (local.)  (TuCer-sooifc,  to  soak  or 
All  the  iutersticea  with  water.  Waterspout,  at  sea 
a vertical  column  of  water  raised  from  tbe  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  driven  furiously  by  the  wind. 
Water-etation,  a small  reserv'oir  of  water  on  a rail- 
way connected  with  a well,  from  which  tanks  may 
be  replenished.  Water-table,  in  Architecture,  s 
ledge  in  tbe  wall  of  a building,  about  18  or  20 
inches  from  tbe  ground.  Water-thermometer,  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  tlie  precise  degree  of 
cold  at  which  water  ceases  to  be  condensed. 
Water-tripUate,  in  Astrulugy,  the  three  signs 
Cancer,  Scorpia,  and  1‘isces.  Water-tight,  so 
tight  as  to  retain  or  not  admit  water.  Water- 
vay,  in  a ship's  dock,  a piece  of  timber,  forming  a 
channel  for  conducting  water  to  the  scuppers 
Water-vheel,  a wheel  moved  by  water,  of  which 
there  are  four  sorts — tbe  over-shot,  tbe  under- 
shot, the  breast-wheel,  and  the  horisontal-wheel. 
Tl>o  water  acts  vertically  on  the  three  first  sorts, 
and  horizontally  on  the  last.  Tlie  Barker’s  mill 
is  also  a descriptiun  of  water-wheel,  which  has  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  of 
Johnstone,  near  Glasgow,  for  which  he  has  a patent 
Water-tcings,  the  walls  erected  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  next  bridges,  to  secure  the  foundations  6rt>m 
the  action  of  the  current  Water-teorke,  the 
name  applied  to  ell  descriptions  of  works  employed 
for  raising  or  sustaining  water,  as  water-mills, 
wheels,  sluices,  and  various  other  hydraulic  appa- 
ratus ; but  it  is  generally  used  at  (he  present  time 
for  works  erected  to  supply  cities  and  towns  with 
water  for  the  daily  use  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
Botany,  Water-aloe,  or  tcoter-$oldier,  the  plant 
Stratiotes  aloides ; grows  in  d<H>p  fen  ditches  and 
pool.v  Water-apple,  a tree  of  the  genua  Annona 
. of  Linnwus.  Water-betony,  or  voter -fgirort,  the 
aquatic  plant  Scrophularia  aquatica,  plentiful  in  I 
Britain : it  is  alao  called  brotrrttrorf  and  bis/atp-  \ 
leares.  Water-blittks,  the  annual  Britbh  plant  ! 
Monlia  fontaua ; grows  in  watery  places,  especially  ' 
on  a gravelly  soil,  iro/er-cofrt^,  tbe  common 
name  of  planta  of  the  genua  Traps,  llio  kernels 
of  the  nnts  of  T.  natan.s  resemble  that  of  the  ches- 
not,  and  are  sold  in  Venice  umler  tbe  name  of 
Jesuits'  nuts.  Water-cheenut,  the  plant  Scirpus 
tuberosos.  Water  or  fountain  dtickv^d,  the  plant 
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MoDtU  foDtaiUL  IFa/^*creM, the  herb  Nftjttnrttnm 
ofBciiule,  extensively  used  ss  a salad : it  is  a valuable 
stomachic.  Wa(er-^roir/bo(^  the  plant  Ranuncu* 
1u8  aquatilia,  a native  of  Britain,  found  in  ditches. 
WaUr-doct,  the  plant  Romex  aquatica.  Waters 
droptoorty  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belong* 
ing  to  the  gentu  (Enanthe — the  roots  are  poi- 
aonoua.  iro/er-^/eotAer^/at/^  or  eommon  water- 
riolety  the  plant  Hallonta  palustris,  grows  in  clear 
ditcbea  and  ponds.  Water-fingy  or  %Doitr-fio\ctr- 
fie-ltiet,  a species  of  Iris.  Wat^r-germamlrr,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Teucrium.  Water-gl<uiiole,  the 
plant  Butoinus  nmbellatus.  Water-hairgrau,  the 
grass  Airs  sqnatica.  Waier-hemp,  the  annual 
plant  Bidens  tripartita.  H'aterh^np-agrimony, 
a species  of  the  genua  Bidens.  iVoUT-hot'ehoundy 
the  common  name  fur  the  plant  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ljcopus : L.  Europacus  is  common  in  Bri- 
tain. Wat*r-hgt$op,  the  Gmtiola  officinalis,  a 
perennial  plant.  Waier-Uafy  the  common  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Ujdrophvllum, 
Dstives  of  C:inads  and  the  Unit^  States  of 
America.  Wtiter-Umotiy  the  PsKsiflora  lauri- 
folia,  a WcAt  ludian  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a ben's  egg,  and  yields  a juice 
which  is  delicately  acid,  and  allays  thirst  agree- 
ably. Water-lilgy  the  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Nyinph:t-a,  so  called  because  tliey  grow 
in  water,  ami  the  Bowen  having  the  appearance  of 
a lily  : N.  alba,  or  common  Water-lily,  is  common 
in  Britain  in  lakes,  ditches,  and  rivers.  U’ltter- 
meJoHy  the  Cucurbita  citrulns.  iro/er-mi//?>i/,  the 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Myrinphyl- 
lum : M.  spicum,  or  Spiked  Water-milfoil,  is  plentiful 
in  Britain  in  ditchea,  bkes,  and  pools,  but  never  in 
flowing  water.  WaUr-miniy  the  plant  Mentha 
aqoata.  Waier-parsnipy  the  comnioo  name  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Siam.  If'ofer- 
pepper,  the  plant  Polygonum  bvdropiper ; it  is  a 
powerful  diuretic,  and  will  dye  woollen  cloth  yellow. 
Water-pimpemely  the  perennial  Sainolos  valer- 
aodi.  Water -piantainy  the  common  name  of 

plants  of  the  genus  Alisms.  Water-pcOy  the  grass 
Poa  aquatica.  Water^pur$lnney  the  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  PepUs : P.  portols,  or  com* 
moa  Water-purslane,  is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Water -riufijky  the  English  name  of  a ' 

number  of  species  of  the  genus  Nasturtium : N.  | 
amphibium,  or  great  Water-radish,  called  also  the  ; 
amphibious  Yellow-cress,  is  a native  of  Britain.  i 
Water-roekety  the  plant  Nasturtiam  palustre,  or' 
^lld  Nssturtinm,  with  small  yellow  flowers  ; fre- 
quent in  Britain.  Water-eoldier,  the  plant  Stra- 
Uiiotes  aloides,  so  called  from  its  sword-like  leaves 
and  plume-like  flowers,  called  also  Water-aloe. 
Wnter-epeetiweUy  the  plant  Veronica  maritima. 
Wnter-starwort,  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  genus 
Calitriche  aqostico,  is  common  in  Britain.  Water- 
tathy  s name  given  in  some  places  in  England  to  a 
species  of  coarse  grass  growing  in  wet  places,  and 
supposed  injurious  to  sheep.  Water-trr/oily  tho 
plant  Menyanthes  trifnliata.  Water-tupeJo,  the 
plant  Nyssa  dentlculota.  IVnter-riae,  the  plant 
Tctracera  potatoria,  a native  of  Sierra  L^ne. 
Water-eto!ety  the  plant  Huttonia  palustris,  a 
native  of  England.  In  Zoology,  water-beetlee,  the 
I.ameIlioom  coleopteroiui  Insects  of  the  family 
Hydrodmphllid*.  Water-ehaty  a bird  of  the 
genus  FInvicola,  or  of  tho  other  genera  of  the  sub- 
family Fluvicolinw.  Water  rieadaty  the  Hemip- 
infiS  • 


terous  insects  of  the  family  Notoneefida*.  Water- 
erokey  the  bird  Rallus  porrina.  Water-dog,  the 
Canis  aquoticoa,  a kind  of  dog  in  size  betwet'n  the 
spaniel  and  pointer,  and  having  the  hair  in  natural 
short  curls.  Water-elephant,  a name  sometimes  j 
given  to  the  Hippopotamus.  Water-Jleoy  an  insect 
of  the  genus  Daphnla.  Water-Jig,  an  insect  which  ! 
skims  along  the  surface  of  water.  Water-/owt,  \ 
an  aquatic  fowl ; a fowl  which  frequents  the  water, 
or  lives  near  rivers,  lakes,  or  ou  or  near  the  sea, 
as  the  waders  and  web-footed  swimming  fowls. 
Waier-J'oXy  a name  given  to  the  carp,  on  account 
of  its  eonoing.  Wafer-hen,  a water-fow]  of  the 
genus  GalUnnla.  Water-hag,  tlie  Hydrochwrus 
capybara,  a Rodent,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
which  inhabits  the  abores  of  the  great  rivers  of 
South  America.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Cabaya, 
or  Guinea-pig.  Water-newt,  the  loicerta  aquatica, 
a small  tisard.  Water-ouzel,  a kind  of  Thrash, 
the  Jurdos  cinctus  of  Latham.  Water-ealamandery 
a reptile  of  the  genus  Salamander,  which  lives  iu 
water : several  of  these  inhabit  the  fresh  and 
stagnant  water  of  Europe,  and  some  are  found  in  J 
this  country.  Water-$erpents,  those  serpents  , 
which  belong  to  the  family  Ilydrophidse  : the  flat-  . 
tailed  water-serpents  are  placed  in  the  subfamily 
Platurin«.  Water-enttke,  a snake  which  frequents 
water, — eee  Water-serpents.  Wnter-spamd,  tho  | 
Csnis  inquiater,  s dc^  held  in  high  estimation  | 
as  sagacious,  obedient,  and  aflectionstely  attached 
to  his  owner,  though  he  does  not  testify  it  by 
that  caressing  and  endearing  soRness  fur  which 
the  land-spaniels  are  dwtin^uUhed  and  admired. 
Watei^aily  the  bird  Rallus  aquaticus;— p. a.  to 
irrigate ; to  overflow  or  wet  with  water,  as,  to 
water  the  land;  to  supply  with  water,  os  a coun- 
try well- watered;  to  supply  with  water  for  drink, 
as,  to  water  cattle;  to  wet  and  calender  so  os  to 
give  a wavy  appearance,  as,  to  w<$ier  silk ; to  shed 
water  or  liquid  matter,  as,  his  eyes  began  to  water; 
to  get  and  take  in  water,  as,  a ship  waters  in  a 
port.  The  mouth  watert,  a phrase  denoting  that 
the  person  has  a longing  desire. 

Watcbaob,  waw'tor-ajc,  $.  Money  paid  for  trans- 
portation by  water. 

Watcreb,  waw'tar-or,  s.  One  who  waters. 

Watbriitbes,  waw'tor-e-nes,  s.  Humidity;  m<ns- 
ture. 

Watering,  waw'tur-ing,  #.  The  act  of  overflowing 
or  sprinkling  with  water;  the  act  of  supplying 
with  water  w drink  or  other  purposes ; the  act 
of  watering  and  calendering  for  giving  a wavy 
lustre ; the  place  where  water  is  supplied.  Water- 
wg-place,  a place  to  which  people  resort  for  min- 
eral waters ; also,  a place  where  people  resort  to 
in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Wnter'ing-trough,  a 
trough  from  which  cattle  and  horses  drink. 

Waterish,  waw'tur-lsb,  a.  Resembliog  water; 
thin,  as  a liquid. 

Waterisrnerb,  waw'tor-ish-nes,  s.  Thinness,  as 
a liquor ; resemblance  to  water. 

Waterless,  waw'tnr-lea,  a.  Destitute  of  water. 

Watrrwobt,  waw'tur-wurt,  s.  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Elatine. 

Watkrt,  waw'tur-e,  a.  Resembling  water;  thin 
and  transparent,  as  a Uqnid ; containing  water ; 
abounding  with  water,  as  a waterg  toil ; pertuning 
to  water; 

O’er  the  brim  the  watery  god 
Rolled  ftom  a cUver  nm  his  crystal  RooA.—lhyden, 


WATTLE— WAVER. 


WAVERER— WAY. 


oonsUting  uf  wtter ; tcstclcsB;  insipid;  spiritless. 
We'll  use  this  unwholesome  hninlditf,  this  |Toss> 
waUry  pumplon.-^SAAlis. 

Wattlb,  wot'tif  A (tcaitly  A twig,  Sax.)  A twig 
or  flexible  rod — end  hence,  a hardio ; the  fleshy 
excrescence  which  grows  ander  the  throat  of  a 
cock  or  torkey,  or  a like  substance  on  a fish ; a 
rod  hud  on  a to  support  the  thatch.  WattU^ 
croio,  A bird  of  the  genus  Glanoopis,  or  subfamily 
Glauoopine; — v.  a.  to  bind  with  twigs  ; to  twist 
or  interleave  twigs  with  one  another ; to  plait  or 
form  A kind  of  network  of  flexible  branches. 
Wattled,  wot'tid,  a.  In  Botany,  having  processes 
like  the  wattles  of  s cock. 

Wall,  wawl,  r.  u.  To  cry  as  a cat. 

Wauuno,  wAwllng,  s.  Tlie  act  of  crying  as  a cat. 
Wavs,  wave,  t.  (wag,  wtg,  Sox.)  A moving  swell 
or  volume  of  water,  usually  a swell  raised  and 
driven  by  the  wind ; onev'enness ; inequality  of 
surface;  the  line  or  streak  of  lustre  on  clothes 
watered,  undulated,  and  calendered v.  n.  (va~ 
Jian^  Sax.)  to  play  loosely ; to  move  like  a wave; 
to  float ; to  undulate  ; 

HU  purple  robes  wtwtd  careless  to  the  wind.— 

TrufHtmJL 

to  fluctuate ; to  waver— (obsolete  in  this  sense) ; 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  nr  do,  he 
imimA  Indifferently  'twlxt  doing  them  neither  good  nor 
barm.— .SAolEa. 

— r.  a.  to  raise  inequalities  of  surface ; to  move 
loosely ; 

They  watfed  their  fiery  mrenU,  snd  In  ths  air 

Hade  horrid  circles.— 

to  waft;  to  remove  anything  floating;  to  beckon; 
to  direct  by  a waft  or  waving  motion ; (ireyrer, 
Norm.)  to  put  off;  to  cast  off;  to  cast  away;  to 
reject,  as,  to  teace  stolen  goods— (usually  written 
vatpe) ; to  quit ; to  depart  from  ; 

Ho  resolved  nut  to  wyux  his  way.— .Vi'/tow. 
to  pnt  aside  for  the  present,  or  to  omit  to  pursue, 
ss,  to  teore  a motion  ; to  relinquish  as  a right  or 
claim.  Wave-ttibjtciedf  stibjected  to  be  otct- 
flowed.  Trar«*ioom,  worn  by  the  waves.  ir<tire- 
tooJ\  a loof  for  a wave-offering.  H'are-q/^crtMy, 
in  the  Jewish  cereinuiiics,  an  offering  made  by 
waving  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

Waved,  wayvd,  a.  Variegat^  in  lustre,  as  tooted 
silk.  Id  Hersdry,  indented.  In  Botany,  undn> 
late;  rising  and  falling  in  waves  on  the  margin, 
as  a leaf. 

Wavelbss,  waveica,  o.  Free  from  waves ; undis- 
tnrbed ; unsgitateiL 

Wavblike,  waveTike,  a.  Resembling  a wave; 
undulating. 

Watklite,  wa're>lite,  «.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Wavel, 
who  discovered  it.)  A mineral  in  small  globular 
concretiona,  consisting  of  small  slender  crystals 
radiating  from  s oentie,  with  imperfect  termuiA- 
tiuns;  primary  form  of  the  crystal  a right  rhombic 
prism:  it  consists  of  phosphoric  acid,  33.40; 
alumina,  35.35 ; water,  2C.80 ; fluoric  acid,  2.0G ; 
lime,  0.50;  oxides  of  iron  and  mangauese,  1.25: 
sp.  gr.  3.837 ; hardness  = 8.5  to  4.0.  I 

Wavbb,  wa'vur,  v.  n.  (loq/fon,  Sax.)  To  play  to  and  | 
fro;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  to  fluctuate ; j 
to  be  unsettled  in  opinion ; to  vacillste ; to  be  an* 
determined,  as,  to  toaeer  in  opinion  or  faith ; to 
totter ; to  reel ; 

Has  anydialoyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion  waveml 
— *111  not  religion  teowra,  but  tbslr  royalty .—//o^cfa|r. 
— a young  sapling. — LoeaL 


I Waverbr,  wa'vor-ur,  t.  One  who  wavers. 

Wavbriko,  wa'vuT'ing,  t.  The  act  or  state  of  being 
unsettled ; — a.  misettleil ; ineoustant. 

Remember  where  we  are— 

In  Franee,  among  a fickle  tpaverimg  nation.— 3%aks. 

Wavbrimorbss,  wa'ruT-ing-nes, «.  State  or  quality 
of  bong  waveriug. 

The  waveringnesa  of  our  cupidities  tnmeth  the  mind  In 

a dlMineas  unawanw  to  itself.—  IV.  Momkzgu*. 

Waving,  waiving,  a.  Act  of  moving  or  playing 
loosely. 

Wavure,  wa'vure,  $.  The  actof  waving  or  puttingoff. 

Wavt,  waVe,  a.  Rising  in  waves;  playing  to  and  i 
fro,  as  in  undulatious ; wimUng.  j 

W«e^-Ob«lett  I 

Another  did  the  dying  brandn  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  uA  the  same 
With  liquid  waes.—8pm»er. 

Whilst  they  fly  that  gulph's  dcvonrlng  Jaws, 

They  on  this  rock  are  rent  and  sunk  in  ficlpless  waves. 

— Spenser. 

Wax,  wak»,  #.  (tCKear,  tresr,  Sax.  wochs,  Germ.  tooscA, 
Dutch,  viscum^  ^t.)  A thick  viscid  tenacious  i 
substance,  excreted  by  bees  from  their  bodies,  and  I 
used  by  them  in  the  con-stmetiou  of  their  combe;  | 
a thick  viscid  substance,  of  tbe  consistence  of  bees'  | 
wax,  secreted  in  the  car ; a substance  secreted  by  : 
certain  plants,  found  on  their  leaves  and  fruita,  as  i 
in  the  wster-palm  and  water-myrtle ; a substance  [ 
used  in  sealing  letters  called  sealing-wx,  being  a 
compound  of  lac  and  resin  coloured  wnth  some  ‘ 
pigment ; s thick  resinous  substance  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  rubbing  their  thread.  Mineral  vox, 
a bituminous  sulntance  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  near  Starick; — r.  a.  to 
smear  or  rub  with  wax; — r.  n,  pret.  teaxed,  past  | 
part,  vaxed  or  iroxen,  (tceoxan,  Sax.  teachsen^ 
Germ.)  to  increase  in  sixe ; to  grow ; to  become 
larger ; to  pass  from  one  state  to  another,  as,  to  ' 
wax  worse  and  worse.  IVaxbil/,  a bird  of  the 
genus  Loxia.  Wax-candle^  a candle  made  of  wax. 
WttX‘ckandler,  a maker  of  wax-candles.  Wax- 
myrtle^  tbe  plant  Myrsca  cerifera,  a North  Ameri- 
can shrub,  tbe  berries  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
greenish-coloured  wax,  called  myrtle-wax  or  hay- 
berry  tallow.  B’I'jx-free,  the  common  name  for 
plants  of  the  genus  Vismia,  so  named  from  the 
resinous  yellow  juice,  resembling  gamboge,  which 
flows  from  all  parts  of  the  plants  when  cut.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  shining  privet  Ligustrum 
luoedum,  a native  of  China.  tTox  /Mlm,  the  palm- 
tree  Ceruxylon  andicola,  a native  of  the  Andes,  in 
Sonth  America,  so  called  from  the  stem  secreting 
s resinous  substance  resembling  wax.  Wax-work, 
flgnres  or  models  of  anything,  particularly  the 
human  fonn,  made  in  wax. 

Waxkn,  waks'en,  o.  Made  of  wax. 

Tbe  waxen  wings  of  this  ambitious  boy.— JewAoha. 

Waxing,  waksing,  t.  In  Chemistry,  the  prepara- 
tioD  of  any  matter  to  render  it  flt  for  melting ; the 
process  of  stopping  out  colours  In  calico-printing. 

Waxt,  waks'e,  o.  Soft  like  wax;  resembling  wax ; , 
viscid;  adhesive;  yielding. 

He  la  asrrUe  in  Imitation,  waxy  to  perauaslon.— 

Bp.  BaU. 

Wat,  way, «.  (vwg,  wtg.  Sax.  weg,  Omn.  and  Dutch, 
ny,  Dan.  tag.,  Swed.  vm,  Lat  and  Ital.  vde,  Fr.) 
Uterally,  a passing — hence,  a passage ; the  place 
of  fMUsing — hence  a road  of  any  kind : a highway, 
lane,  str^  or  any  place  for  the  pasring  nf  men, 

irM 


WAYFAR£B— WAYLAYER 


WAYLKAVfi— WEAKENEB. 


I 

I Oattle,  or  other  animals ; leu}cth  of  space,  as  a j;T«at 

I tooffy  a little  wa^f  course;  diisctiou  of  motion  or 
travel ; advance,  as  in  life ; passage ; room  for 

I passage,  as,  make  iray  for  the  jury ; course  or 

I regular  method  or  scheme  of  management ; 

I I What  imploiu  my  vlslies  took !— i¥«or. 

tnanoer  of  thinking  or  behaviour;  particular  turn 
of  opiniou  ; determination  or  humour ; 

If  I had  mj  «Mg, 

He  had  nev'd  In  flames  at  huin«< — Bm  Jmtm. 
manner  or  mode  ; progression ; 

But  glee  me  leave  to  eetse  mr  destloed  prev, 

Aod  let  eternal  Jostiee  take  the  tMg. — /Vyiirh, 
tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act ; accesa ; means 
of  admittance;  sphere  of  obsen'atiou;  manner  or 

I mode  of  doing  anything , method  or  means  of 

I doing ; 

I By  noble  euyt  ve  eonqiteets  vtll  prepare.— Prydni. 

I method  or  manner  of  practice;  plan  of  life,  cun- 

; duet,  or  act ; proceM  of  things  good  or  UT;  right; 

' method  to  act  or  know  ; 

W'e  are  quite  out  of  the  feof.‘—Ix>ck«. 
general  scheme  of  acting;  sect;  denomination  of 
jtsrticular  faith,  creed,  or  worship.  To  mo/re  wviy, 

I I to  give  room  for  pnming,  or  to  make  a vacancy.  To 
givf  wiy,  to  recede;  to  make  room,  or  to  yield; 

j to  coticede  the  place  or  opinion  to  another.  To 

I mnkt  one's  voy,  to  advance  in  life  by  efforts ; to 
advance  succeMfulIy.  By  the  wty  (ea  j/osstmf, 
Fr.)  as  we  pn>ce«>d ; a phrase  introducing  some- 
thing in  discourse  not  immediately  connected  with 

' the  subject.  To  go  <me*i  troy,  or  come  one’s  troy, 
to  go  or  come  along. 

Nay,  eome  your  imys* 

I I This  Is  hU  roajss^,  say  your  mind  to  him.— 5koik«. 

I To  go  the  troy  of  aU  the  earthy  to  die.  In  the  troy, 

II  a phrase  noting  obstructions,  as,  there  is  a lion 
iu  the  toay.  IFuy  and  troys  are  used  in  certain 
phrases  for  trise,  as,  he  is  no  troys  a match  for  hb 
antagonist 

'Tta  no  wag  eveii  the  interest  of  the  pri«stbood.~/bpc. 
In  Karigatiou,  to  be  yoder  inty,  to  be  in  motion, 
as  when  a ship  begins  to  move : a ship  is  said  to 
have  head-toay  when  she  moves  forward,  and  /fern- 
way  when  driven  astern : she  is  said  also  to  gather 
teoy  or  lose  tray.  Lee-ieay  is  a movement  of  a 
ship  aside  of  her  course,  or  to  the  leeward.  In 
Astronomy,  miliy  tray,  Uie  galaxy,  a broad  lumi- 
nous belt  or  space  iu  the  heavens,  occasioned  by  tbe 
blended  lights  of  an  m6nity  of  stars.  In  FortiB- 
cation,  corereef  tray,  a passage  covered  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  In  Agriculture,  tray-yotny,  the  crop 
whl<di  is  taken  from  the  ground  the  year  on  which 
tbe  tenant  leaves  the  farm.  Way-bennet,  the 
plant  Hordeum  marinnm ; called  also  Orall-barley 
and  Mouse -barley.  Way-bill,  a list  of  passengers 
in  a public  vehide.  Way-bread,  the  herb  Flan- 
tago  major.  Way-maker,  one  who  makes  a way ; 
a precursor.  IVay-mari;,  a mark  to  guide  in  tra- 
velling. 

VVaYFABKR,  wa'fsy-ur,  s.  PaMenger;  traveller. 

WarrAElNO,  wa'fay-ring,  «.  TravelUng;  passing; 
being  on  a journey.  Wayfaring-tree,  tho  shrub 
Viburnum  lantana,  a Brithur  species  found  grow- 
ing in  hedges.  | 

Watlat,  way-la',  v.  a.  To  watch  instdiotuly  in  the  ^ 
war  with  a view  to  seize,  rob,  or  kill ; to  beset  in 
anibusb. 

Waylater,  way-la'nr,  e.  One  who  waits  in  am* 
bush  for  another. 

KV4 


Watleave,  wa'leev,  s.  The  ground  purchased  for 
a waggon-way  between  coal-pits  and  » river.— 
Local. 

Wayless,  wa'lee,  a.  Having  no  road  or  path; 
pathless;  trackless. 

Waymbwt,  wa'ment,  a.  (loa,  me,  Sax.)  To  lament; 
to  grieve.— Obsolete. 

For  what  hoola  It  to  weep  and  to  wafrwnt. 

When  111  is  chanc'd  and  doth  tbe  ill  iitcrease  f — 
Speneer. 

Watpanb,  wa'pane,  t.  A slip  left  for  esitage  in 
watered  land. — Local. 

Ways,  ways,  e.plu.  Tbe  timbers  on  which  a ship 
is  launched.  In  Laudation,  means  for  raising 
money,  ss  revenue. 

Wayward,  wa'wawrd,  a.  (tray  and  trarA)  For- 
ward; peevish;  pervenw;  Uldng  his  or  her  own 
way. 

Watwardlt,  wa'wawrd-le,  ad.  Forwardly;  per- 
versely wayward. 

Waywardness,  wa'wawrd-nes,  t.  Forwardness; 
perverseness. 

Watwiser,  wa'wi-snr,  t.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  distance  which  one  has  travelled  on  a 
road ; a perambulator. 

Waywodx,\  wa'wode,  s.  The  governor  of  a small 

Wakwode,)  province  or  town  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which,  not  forming  a pashalic,  is  the  ap- 
pendage of  some  great  officer ; also,  a person 
charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes ; also,  a chief 
of  police.  In  Poland,  tbe  governor  of  a province. 

Waywodeship,  wa'wode-ship,  s.  Tbe  province  or 
jurisdiction  of  e waywode. 

Wayw’ORN,  wa'worne,  a.  Wearied  by  travelling. 

Wb,  we.  Tbe  first  personal  pronoun  plural;  tbe 
plitral  of  /,  or  another  word  denoting  the  person 
speaking  and  another  or  others  with  him ; used 
also  to  express  men  in  general ; everybody ; tbe 
speaker,  as  in  the  following  sentence— 

Vice  seen  too  oft,  fAtnlUsr  vtth  her  face; 

We  first  endure,  thea  pity,  tl*en  embrace.— Thjw. 

Weak,  week,  a.  (ttwic,  trace.  Sax.)  Having  little 
physical  strength;  feeble;  infirm;  not  healthy; 
not  able  to  bear  great  weight;  not  stmng;  not 
conrpact;  eaiuly  broken  ; not  able  to  resist  a violent 
attack;  soft;  pliant;  not  stiff;  low;  small;  feeble; 
wanting  spirit  or  vigour  of  mind  ; not  much  im- 
pregnate with  ingredients,  or  with  things  which 
excite  ocrion,  or  stimulating  or  nourishing  sub- 
stances, as  tcealr  tea,  treoi;  toddy;  not  politically 
powerful ; not  having  force  of  authority  or  energy ; 
not  having  moral  force  or  power  to  convince;  not 
well  supported  by  truth  or  reason ; not  well  sup- 
ported with  argument ; unfortified  ; accessible  ; 
unpressible ; not  having  ftill  oonvirtion  or  confi- 
dence, as  icraib  in  fsith.  Weak-eyed,  having  weak 
eyes.  Weak-headed,  having  a weak  intellect. 
Weak-hearted,  haring  little  courage;  dispirited. 
Weuk-tide,  foible;  deficiency;  failing;  infirmity. 
Weak-tighted,  having  weak  sighL 
wanting  mental  activity; — r.  a.  to  make  weak. — 
Kot  umhI. 

We  must  toil  to  make  our  doetrine  good, 

Which  will  Impair  tbe  fleah,  aud  weak  tbe  kuee.— 

Mon. 

Weaken,  weltn,  v.  a.  (traran,  Sax.)  To  langtiish  ; 
to  vacillate ; to  lessen  the  strength  of,  or  to  deprive 
of  strength ; to  debllitste ; to  enfeeble ; to  reduce 
in  strength  or  spirit. 

Wr.ARRNKU,  we'ku-ur,  $.  Tbe  person  or  thing  that 
weakens. 


WEAKLING— WEALTHILY.  WEALTHINESS -W'E  A R.  | 

Wbaklimo,  week 'ling,  $.  A feeble  creature. 

Weaklt,  week'le,  ad,  Feeblv;  with  little  phyrical 
etrength;  faintly;  not  forcibly;  tiuorooaly;  with 
[ little  courage  or  fortitude a.  not  strong  in  con- 
; stitution ; infirm. 

; Weakness,  week'nes, «.  Want  of  physical  strength ; 

1 want  of  force  or  vigour;  feebleness;  want  of 
sprightliness;  want  of  stcadiucss ; infirmity;  un- 
bea]thijiP4» ; want  of  moral  force  or  efiect  npon 
the  mind;  want  of  judgment ; feeblenuaa  of  mind  ; 
fooliahoess ; 

1 AU  wichednesa  la  waafcw*.— Jtfihaw 

defect;  failing;  fault 

' Weal,  weel,  «.  (ice/a,  Sax.  «ooA/,  Germ,  ref,  Dan. 

1 from  the  same  root  as  we//.)  Tlie  ek)und  state  of 

a person  or  thing;  a state  which  is  prosperous,  at 
least  not  unfortunate  nor  declining ; prosperity ; 

1 bappioess , 

Thine,  and  of  alt  th  v anna, 

The  weal  or  woe  In  tbee  ta  placed.  6ewart!~JfiZtm. 
lepnbUe;  state;  interest;  oommonwealth— the 
now  used : 

Blood  hath  Wn  ahed 

Ere  haman  atatnte  purged  the  gvneral  isaaf.  Skakt. 
—a.  the  marks  of  a stripe. — See  Wale. 

Like  marks  or  we<ii«  It  hangs  upon  her  akin.— 

Doane. 

Weald,  weeld,  a.  (v>ealdy  or  tnofrf,  vy>nd,  Dut.  woidt 
\ low  Dntob.)  A wood,  grove,  or  forest ; now 
the  name  of  a valley  or  track  of  a country,  as  the 
wolds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  lying  between  the 
Korth  and  South  Downs. 

Wbaldbw,  weel'dan,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  wealds 
of  Kent  or  Sussex.  Wealden  Jbrmatiim,  or  WmI- 
den  strata,  in  Geology,  a aeries  of  fi\ish-water  de- 
posits, covering  an  area  200  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  220  miles  from  north-west  to 
•outfa-east,  the  total  tbiokueas  averaging  about 
2000  feet.  The  upper  beds,  called  the  irnilJ  clay, 
ooDsist  of  a tenacious  blue  clay,  containing  subor- 
dinate beds  of  sandstone  and  shelly  limestone,  with 
Isjera  of  septarian  ironstone,  forming  the  subsoil 
of  the  wealds  of  Kent  and  Siusex : the  middle  beds 
^ are  the  Basting’s  sands,— grey,  white,  yellow,  and 
* reddish  sands,  and  friable  sandstones  passing  into 
Hmestone.  The  Purbeck,  or  Asbbumbam  beds, 
consisting  of  grey  limestone,  alternate  with  blue 
clay  and  sandstone  shale.  The  organic  remains 
consist  of  leaves,  stems,  and  branches  of  plants  of 
i a tropical  character;  bones  of  enormous  reptiles  of 
extinct  genera,  of  crocodiles,  turtles,  flying  reptiles, 
birds  and  fishes.  The  wealden  is  suppoei>d  to 
have  formed  the  estuary  of  an  immense  river,  of 
which  its  deposits  are  now  the  only  monnmeut. 

Wealrbap,  weerrefe,  s.  (weal  and  reaj\  Sax.)  In 
i Archaiology,  or  old  Law,  the  robbing  of  a dead 
! man  in  his  grave. — Cowel,  Blount, 

Wealsman,  weels'man,  s.  A name  given  sneeringly 
, for  a politician. 

Meeting  two  such  wm2«iikii  as  you  are,  I cannot  call 
. Tou  Lycurguses.— 'SAciA*. 

. Wealth,  weltA,  a.  (weUth,  the  third  person  singular 
{ of  we4»D<xn,  to  enrich.  Sax.)  Prosperity;  external 
happiness; 

Grant  him  In  health  and  •salth  long  to  live.— 

Commsn  /Vajrar, 

riches ; laign  possessions  of  mon^,  goods,  or  land ; 
affluence  ; opulence.  WeaitkfficiMg,  promoting 
1 wealth. 

] Wealthilt,  welM'e-le,  ad.  Bichly. 

Wkalthinsss,  weltA'e-nes,  a.  State  of  being  ; 

wealthy ; richness.  i 

Wealthy,  welcA'e,  a.  Rich ; having  large  posses- 
sions in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities ; opu-  1 
lent : affluent.  I 

Wean,  ween,  r.  a,  (uvnan,  gewaeaan,  to  accustom, 
from  the  root  of  trone,  icon/;  gewuHim,  to  delay,  i 
tceanan,  Dutch.)  To  accustom  and  reconcile,  as 
a child  or  other  young  animal  to  want  or  depriva-  { 
tion  of  the  breast ; to  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  | 
afTections  from  any  object  or  desire;  to  rsooodle  ; 
to  the  loes  of  anything.  I 

The  troubtes  of  age  were  Intended  by  tbe  Author  of  | 
our  Iwlng  to  w*an  us  gradually  from  our  f<>ndneM  of  life,  ' 
tbe  nearer  we  approach  the  end  of  it.— 

Weanei^  we'nel,  > s.  A child  or  other  yonng  , 

Weanling,  weenling,/  animal  newly  weaned  , 
fr<raR/in^-iU(f,  a young  kid  newly  weaned.  | 

To  gorge  tbe  flesh  ef  lambs  and  iMaa/mg-Aut*.—  { 

MHum,  j 

Weaning,  we'nlng,  a.  The  act  of  reconciling  a 
young  child  or  other  young  animal  to  tbe  want  of 
the  breast. 

Weapon,  wep'n,  a.  (waepn,  urpn,  Sax.  uxxpen,  1 
Dutch  and  Germ,  waaben,  Dan.  vnpen,  Swed.) 
Any  histrument  of  offence,  used  or  digued  to  he  ' 
used  in  destroying  or  annoying  an  enemy,  as  a 
sword,  musket,  pb-tol,  dec. ; an  instrument  for 
contest,  or  for  combating  enemies. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  earnal.— 8 Cbr.  a.  | 
In  Botany,  waapona  are  thorns,  stings,  dee.  ^ 

Wbapoked,  wep'nd,  o.  Armed;  furnished  with  ' 
weapons  or  arms ; equipped. 

Weaponless,  wep'n-les,  a.  Unarmed;  having  no 
weapons.  , 

Weapomsaltb,  wep'n-aalv,  a,  A aalve  which  was  i 
suppoeed  to  cure  the  wound,  by  being  applied  to  1 
the  weapon  which  infiietod  It 
That  the  tympatblek  powder  and  the  weaponeahe  eon- 
stantly  perform  what  is  promised,  1 leave  others  to  be-  ' 
Itove. — Bof/le,  , 

Weak,  ware,  r.  <i.  PreL  teort,  past  part,  mom, — 
(trmm,  werian.  Sax.  ^Kviruiir,  Welsh.)  To  waste  . 
or  impair  by  rubbing  or  sttritioo ; to  lessen  or  | 
diminish  by  time,  use,  or  instruments;  i 

Time  but  the  Impreulon  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  thuir  channels  deeper  teenr.— Bern#.  j 

to  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  dothea  oi  : 
weapons ; to  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance; 

Bach  an  infections  face  her  sorrow  leears,  | 

I can  bear  death,  bat  nut  Cydaria’s  tears. — Drydai. 
to  affect  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  ua  into  a liking  of  what  possibly,  in  tbs 
first  sssay,  displeased  tis.— Ledhs. 

In  Navigation,  to  canss  a ship  to  ohange  her  | 
oonrse  from  one  board  to  another,  by  turning  her  | 
stem  to  the  wind— written  also  to  soars.  To 
waar  asorty,  tooonratne;  to  impair,  diminUh,  or 
destroy,  by  genmil  attrition  or  decay.  To  wear 
off,  to  diminish  by  attrition  or  decay.  To  wear 
out,  to  consume ; to  render  useless  by  attrition  or 
decay,  as,  to  wear  out  a coat;  to  coDSume  tedi-  1 
onaly,  as,  to  wear  out  life  in  idle  projects ; to 
baniM;  to  tire; 

He  shall  wear  out  ths  saints  of  the  Most  High.— Aon.  ! 
vU.  86. 

— s.  n.  to  be  wasted ; to  be  diininished  by  attri-  | 
tion,  use,  or  time ; to  be  tediously  spent ; to  be  : 
eoDSumed  by  slow  degrees.  To  wear  off,  to  pass  i 
away  by  degrees,  aa,  the  follies  of  youth  wear  off  ' 
with  age ;—s.  the  act  of  wearing;  dimimitioo  by 

lovi  ' 
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WEATHERED. 


friction;  the  thing  worn.  Ttar  and  war,  the 
luBB  bj  wearing,  as  the  tear  amd  war  of  ma- 
chinery. 

The  tear  aad  wear  of  oonadenoa.— ITwft&raa 

Wbab..— See  Weir. 

Wearable,  wa'ra-bl,  a.  That  may  be  worn. 

Weako,  weerd,  $,  In  Saxon,  a warder,  uaed  aa 
axzrtf  in  compoaition  of  natnce,  eignifying  whether 
initial  or  fin^  watchfulnew  or  care ; bat  It  mast 
not  be  confounded  with  ward  in  toward,  for- 
ward, &C. 

Wearer,  wa'ror,  #.  One  who  wears  or  carries,  as 
an  appendant  to  the  body ; that  which  wast««  or 
consmnea. 

Wearied,  we'rid,  part,  a.  Fatigned;  tired,  as,  to 
rest  his  toearied  limbs. 

Weariness,  we're-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  weary ; 
exhaustion  of  strength  indnced  by  labour;  fatigue; 
lassitude;  unearineas  proceeding  from  continued 
waiting,  disappointed  expectation,  exhausted  pa- 
tience, or  other  cause.  | 

Wearino,  wa'ring,  a.  Fit  to  be  worn ; made  for ' 
being  worn,  as  trenr^  apparel; — «.  clothes;  gar- 
meuta.-~Obso)ete. 

It  was  Ms  bidding; 

Otre  me  my  nightly  wearioi/  and  adlea. — SlaJv. 

Wbaribh,  we'rish,  a.  Boggy;  fenny;  weak; 
washy.  ^Obsolete. 

DemorritJii  was  a little  iswiriM  old  eery  metan' 

I cbolybynatore.— 

Wkarisomb,  we're-sum,  a.  Canang  weariness; 
tiresome ; tedious ; fatiguing. 

Wearisomblt,  we're-smn-le,  ad.  Tediously;  so 
aa  to  cause  weariness. 

Wbarisomekbss,  we're-som-nes,  #.  The  quality 
of  exhausting  strength  or  patience ; tiroaoroenea ; 
todionsneas. 

Wbart,  we'rei,  a.  Haring  the  strength  exhausted 
by  toil  or  violent  exertion  ; tired ; fatigued ; hav- 
ing the  patienoe  exhausted.  It  is  followed  by  of 
before  the  cause  of  fatigue,  as,  wary  of  study, 

I tccflry  of  asking  redress ; causing  weariness ; tire- 
^ some; 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  tesory  way.— 

i m.  . Cray. 

ThewworiMi  snd  most  loathed  life 

That  age,  ache,  pwnury,  imprisonment, 

! Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death.— 

I — w.  a.  to  reduce  or  exhaust  the  phyrical  strength 

of  the  body ; to  tire ; to  fatigue ; to  make  impa- 
tient of  oontbusDoe ; 

1 stay  too  long— I tsoory  thee.— Ahofc#. 

I to  harass  by  anything  irksome.  To  weary  oat,  to 
subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue. 

: Wbabakd,  we'aand,  s.  (tcusoM^  waaend,  perhaps 
from  Aioeasan,  to  wbeese.  Sax.  and  ond,  bnatb, 
Cioth.)  The  windpipe  or  trachea,  the  ramsl 
throngh  which  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs  in 
breathing. 

’ WBA0BL,  we'zel,  s,  A small  digitigrade  quadruped, 
i belonging  to  the  genus  MustoU  of  Liunmus,  but 
j now  divided  into  many  Bubgeuera  under  the  family 
I Mustelidc,  including  the  Polecats,  Marlins,  Otters, 

I and  True  Weasels.  Mnstela  vulgaris  is  common 
in  this  country.  Weasel-coot,  the  rod-headed 
1 Seamew,  Mergxis  minutus. 

Weatiibr,  weth'ur,  s.  (teener,  wader  or  veder.  Sax. 

I wetter,  Genn.  weder,  Dutch,  rejer,  Dan.  vader, 

I Swed.  probably  from  o*<Aer.  ether,  Gr.)  The  sUte 
of  the  air  or  atiDOBphere  with  reei>cct  to  heat,  cold,  ' 
lf*vi 


wetness  or  drynesa,  calm  or  stonn,  or 

doudiness ; change  in  the  state  of  the  air ; 

It  Is  a ravereod  thing  to  see  an  ancient  eaiUe  not  la 
decay ; how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  family,  which 
have  stood  against  the  wavee  and  weatJwrs  of  oim  I— 
Bacea. 

storm ; tempest 

What  gusts  of  w*otXer  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thoogbts  preeagw 

Streu  of  weather,  riolent  winds ; force  of  tempests ; 
•— o.  a.  toexpose  tothestmoephrre.  In  Geology,  to 
decompoae  the  snrfnce  of  rocks  by  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  atmo«|.here;  to  pass  with  difficulty - 
to  sail  to  windward  of  something  else. 

He  weathered  fell  Charythlln.— 

To  weather  a poimt,  to  gain  a point  against  the 
wind  or  opposition.  To  we'ither  out,  to  endure; 
to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Weather-heatm,  beaten 
or  harassed  by  the  weather.  Weather-iit,  a tom 
of  the  cable  shout  the  end  of  the  windlass.  Wea- 
ther-board, that  ride  of  a ship  which  is  to  wind- 
ward ; also,  a thin  board  used  in  covering  the  aides 
of  a wooden  building.  H’eoMer-board^,  the  act 
of  nailing  np  boards  against  a wall,  or  the  boards 
tbemselvee.  H'eoMer-boardls,  pieces  of  planks 
placed  in  the  ports  of  a ship  when  up  in  or- 
dinary. Weather-bouad,  delayed  Ijy  bad  weather. 
Weather-ciotha,  long  pieces  of  canvas  or  torpauling 
used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  in  a ship  from  in- 
jury  by  the  waather  when  stowed.  Weathercodc, 
a vaoe  in  the  fonn  of  a cock,  placed  on  the  top  uf 
a spire,  which  by  turning  indicates  the  print  the 
wind  blows  from — hence,  anything  or  person  that 
turns  earily  and  frequently ; a fickle,  inconstant 
person.  HaoMer-dlruwfii,  driven  by  winds  or 
storms,  or  contrary  winda.  IFaa(ker-/eMi,  to 
shelter. 

In  the  lime-grovs  which  wmOwr/asdt  yoar  cell.— 

£hoJbs. 

4 eather-goffe,  anything  which  indicates  the  state 
of  the  weather : 

To  wear  mod  Uek,  and  steer  a 
Against  the  tmuker-yoffe  of  laws, 
a ship  is  Bsid  to  hsve  the  weather-gage  of  another 
when  she  is  to  the  windward  of  her.  IFearisr- 
gUi$$,  an  instrument  used  to  indicate  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere : this  word  includes  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  manometer,  and  ano- 
ometer.  Weather-Aelm,  a ship  Is  said  to  carry  a 
weather-helm  when  she  is  inclined  to  come  too  near 
the  wind.  Weathermoet,  being  farthest  or  most 
to  windward.  Weather-proof,  proof  rough 

weather.  Wea/her-roU,  the  of  a ship  to  the 
windward.  Weather -shore,  the  shore  which  lies  to 
the  windward  of  a ahip.  Weather-spy,  a star- 
gazer ; one  who  foretells  the  state  of  the  weather. 
And  sooner  may  s gulling  wraih^tpp, 

By  drawing  forth  heavens  schenH’,  U*ll  certainly. 
What  fashion'd  hats,  and  ruff«,  or  suit*,  next  year, 
Our  giddy-headed  antie  youth  will  wear.— Doms. 

Weather-tide,  the  tide  which  sets  against  the  lee 
of  a ship,  impelling  her  to  windward.  Weather- 
timied,  tinted  by  the  weather.  Wenther-tiliag,  the 
covering  of  the  upright  sides  of  bouses  with  tiles. 

skilful  in  foreseeing  the  change  snd 
state  of  the  weather.  H^orier-irifer,  anvthing 
which  foretells  the  state  of  the  weather.— Not  used. 
The  flowers  of  the  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  which  are  the  eountiyman's  wtwther  teietr.^Derkawi, 
Theol, 

Weathered,  weth'urd, /Mtrf.  a.  In  Architecture. 
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WEATHEBING— WEBSTEBITE. 


WED—WEDHEDBIP. 


when  borisoDtal  ctOMwork,  tocb  m window-ftQli, 
comioct,  ooping‘itoo«ty  batUementA,  &€.»  are  sloped 
to  throw  ctf  the  irat*  thej  are  said  to  bo  «Poa> 
<AwodL 

i WKATHBKOro»  weCh'vbg,  s.  Among  MQhrrigbts, 
the  angle  tl  wUch  the  aidls  of  a wind-mill  are  set 
> to  recaTO  the  impolae  of  the  wind. 

WsATBf  weev,  o.  o.  Pret  wove,  past  part,  woooa, 
weaved  k sddom  oaed,  (sm/Um,  Sax.  wedea,  Germ. 
«?eetei«,  Dntcb,  (eafer^  Dan.)  To  tmite  thread  of 
ttij  kind  in  soeh  a manner  as  to  form  cloth ; to 
form  b^  textere,  or  I7  inserting  one  part  of  tho 
materiab  I7  croedng  the  other; 

Then  In  bar  hair 

The  palater  playi  the  ^Mer,  and  luith  woam 
A foldra  m«ah  to  eotr^  tJM  heaita  of  men, 

Paator  than  gnata  la  cobwebs.— filaltei 

bo  onite  bp  btermixton ; 

Wbea  r^igloa  was  vcvem  tate  the  drtl  govenunent. 
aai  fioturtshed  nodsr  the  protectloD  of  the  «mperor%  bmd’s 
Cboagbta  and  dlacoorses  wera  foU  of  seouar  anink— 


Ij 


tobterpooe;  to  insert; 

The  deke  be  here  to«l|rbtt  The  better!  best! 

This  MOM*  Itself  perft^  Into  mj  burinasa. — Asks. 

— ^ II.  to  practise  weavbg,  as,  to  toeotw  with  a 
loom ! thk  tt  eUiptkal,  the  aiti^  worsn  k onder- 

stood. 

Wbawbi,  wo'tw,  a.  One  who  weares ; one  whose 
bosioeas  b to  wears.  IFooser-dthf,  a bird  bekog- 
ing  to  the  genus  PIoosos,  so  named  fiom  tbs  sur- 
prisbg  akill  tbep  exhibit  in  the  ooostmcUon  of 
their  nests,  the  materials  of  which  sre  intertaoed 
b a moot  mgemoos  manner  t the  Wearer-Urds  are 
aabdirided  b serend  sabgen«m,  as  Enplectes, 
Plocepasser,  and  Tektor.  fTeaper,  or  weevw'^/StA, 
a fish  of  tho  genus  Tradibua. 

Wbativo,  we'ring,  $,  The  act,  art,  or  oecupatkm 
of  fivmmg  doth  m a lomn  the  union  or  mter- 
mixtureci  threads;  ths  lash  or  work  done  b msh- 
bg  dodi. 

Wkb,  wsb,  A (Saxon;  wqf,  Swed.)  Texture  of 
thnad;  ^exus;  anjthbg woreo ; a|deeeofclotb; 
the  warp  gireo  to  a wearer  as  prepared  bj  the 
warpm;  a dusky  film  that  forna  orer  the  eye  and 
hbdsn the dght ; nfihsioQ;  eomepartofaaword, 
probably  network  of  the  handler  Mason  it 
kthe  blade. 

Tbe  sword  whereof  the  wt  was  tteel ; 

Pommel  rkfa  stooe;  belt  gtdd,  appeored  by  the  toodi.— 

Ai'r/ea. 

In  Anatomy,  sppBed  to  certain  parts  resembling 
n web,  as  the  aradmoid  membrane,  the  oellular 
membnuw,  called  br  Blumeobach  the  macui  tetb. 
In  Sbip-bulding,  the  thb  partition  of  the  Inside 
of  the  rim,  and  bdwesn  tbs  strokss  of  a iheaf.  In 
Omitboh^,  the  membrane  which  omtea  the  toee 
of  many  watar-fowk.  Spider's  im6,  a plexus  of 
recy  delicate  threads  or  filaments  which  a S|»der 
spins  from  its  bowels,  and  which  saves  as  a net  to 
catch  fiiee  or  other  inseets  as  its  prey.  The  wA 
of  a coulter,  the  thin  part.—  B’eAsfer.  Thk  seems 
to  justify  Mason's  idea  u to  the  web  of  a sword 
being  the  bladA  W^foohed,  harbg  web-feet,  as 
those  of  a duck  and  some  Uxaids. 

Wbbbbd,  webd,  a.  Having  the  toea  united  by  a 
membrane  or  web,  as  ths  webbed  feet  of  a dock  or 
otlier  aquatic  fowl. 

Websteaite,  web'ster-Ke,  a The  snbsulphsto  of 
alumina,  a mineral  which  ocean  b reoiform  masses 
and  botiyddal  ooncretions,  of  a white  or  ydlowkb-  ' 
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white  ooloor,  oeeaiionaUy  translooent,  but  mcro 
frequently  dnil  and  opaque,  with  an  earthy  fracture. 
It  k a oompodtion  ^ sulphurio  add,  ainmma,  and 
watert  i^gr.  1.669.  It  oeeura  00  the  coast  near 
Newhsreu  b Sueaex. 

Wkd,  wed,  A 0.  («wd(&m,  to  covenant,  to  promise,  to 
rnsiry.  Sax.)  To  many ; to  take  for  husband  or 
for  wife ; to  job  b marriage ; 

And  Adam  tpaAied  to  another  Eve  I 

Shall  Uvo  with  Iw.— Jtfittea.  | 

to  tmito  deoriy  b aSecdon ; to  attadi  firmly ; 

Men  are  wtdi«d  to  thdr  lusts^TlBotJiia. 
to  imito  inseparably ; 

Tboo  art  wtditd  to  calamity.— 5baks.  • 

to  espouse ; to  take  part  with— (not  b use  b thk 
sense); 

They  podUvely  and  ooucernedly  mAkd  hla  cause.— 
Ciaremiam. 

— A to  oontrset  matrimony ; — a a pledge. 
WsoDuro,  wed'dbg,  a Marriage ; nuptials ; nup- 
tial ceremoniee  or  feetivitisA  The  compounds  are 
— loedtfti^-chsmbq*,  we</<&iy-<lQtbea,  woddit^~ 
day,  toacAMii^gown,  wedlifMp-fesst,  &c. 

WsosLtA,  we-dd'o-a,  a (b  honour  of  George  Wolf- 
gany  Wedd,  a German  botanist,  died  1721.)  A 
genus  of  Cmpodts  plants  of  the  Thktle  kind: 
8ub<wder,  Tobuliflorm. 

WxDOB,  w^j,  A (meqy,  ims^,  Sax.  veg,  Dan. 

Swed,  wig,  DuU^)  A mass  of  metal,  as  a wedge 
of  gold ; a tapered  msM  of  metal  or  wood,  ua<^ 
•omethnea  for  raising  bodies,  but  more  frequently 
for  dividbg  or  spUttbg  them : thk  k one  of  this 
five  mecbamcal  powers  or  dmple  engines ; anything 
b the  fom  of  a wedgA  | 

b warlike  musteri  they  appear, 
la  rtjcmbe  sod  sad  tulAmoom  and  wiace.—  ‘ 

MOtm.  , 

In  Geometry,  a solid  havbg  five  aides  or  fac^ 
three  of  whuh  are  rectangll^  and  the  remabwg 
two  oonsequmtly  triangke,  a^  paralid  to  each  . 
other.  T^  considered  as  a geometrical  1 

figure,  k a prism  iHto  s triangular  basA  Its  coo-  I 
tent  is  therefore  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangular 
base  nmltipUed  bto  tlm  distance  between  the  par-  | 
did  jdanes;— «.  a to  oleave  with  a wedge — (not  , 
used  in  thk  seiuw) ; | 

- My  heart,  ae  wtdptd  with  a stsh,  would  rive  la  twain, 
Leet  Heetor,  er  my  tasha,  ehoiild  perceive  me.— flSefa.  1 
to  drive,  aa  a wedge  k driven ; to  crowd  or  00m- 
presa  d^ly ; to  force,  as  a we<^  foroea  its  way,  1 
or  to  «<e<fye  ooe*s  way ; to  futon  with  a wedge  or 
we^ea,  as,  to  wedge  b a rail  or  pieoe  of  timber ; - 
to  & b the  manner  of  a wedge ; 

Yoor  wtt  will  not  to  aoon  oet  to  another  man^  will,  It 
Is  so  etrongty  wdyd  op  b a blockhead.— AteSe.  , 

— we^skaped,  havbg  the  shape  of  a wedge ; | 
cundform : s tretfye-sAqped  leaf  is  broad  and  trun- 
cate at  the  summit,  and  tapera  down  to  the  basA  | 
Wedoewoox>-wakBt  we^j'wdd-ware,  a A so-  ' 
perior  Mod  of  earthenware,  made  at  Henley  m ! 
England,  and  so  called  frm  Its  Inventor,  Mr. 
Wedgewood.  Wedgewoo<rs  pgromder,  an  instrn-  1 
ment  used  for  asoertainmg  very  great  degrees  of 
hcaL  Its  bdkatums  depend  upon  the  contraction  ' 
of  pure  clay  when  much  heated.  ; 

WxuuBDRir,  wedlied-rip,  a (w«4  k oovoiant,  and  i 
heddun,  to  pray  or  dreire,  and  rippan,  to  reap,  j 
Sax.)  In  Ar^aiology,  the  customary  services  : 
which  inferior  tenants  paid  thdr  lord  b outtbg 
down  hk  oom,  or  doing  other  harrert  duty,  as  a , 
10S7 
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WEDLOCK— WEEK. 


WEEP— WEIGH. 


eof«D«nt  of  the  tenant  to  reap  for  hk  lord  at  Um 
time  of  hk  Uddbg  or  oommaudiDg.— Pnroofc. 
Anti^.  4B1,  Cow«L 

WcDLocKt  wed'lok,  $.  (wd  and  or  be,  a pfl, 
Sax.)  Marriage;  matrimonj.  WedJoek-homd, 
boond  bj  marriaga.  Wodioek^^ottrif  bom  da* 
Totcd  to  DuixriagB  camnooka. 

8af,  doth  ibe  atiay  aboot 
By  boty  CToaoM,  wbere  the  hneela  and  pnya 
For  happy  mmBcck  homf^Skaki. 

Wbokksdat,  waot'day,  a.  (WodtHtdag,  Wodm*»- 
day,  OdM'a-tky,  or  Oiudag^  Swad.  from  Wodm  or 
Odin,  a deity  or  chief  among  the  northoni  oatiooa 
of  Euiopa.)  The  fccrth  day  of  the  week ; tba 
day  betwixt  Toeaday  and  Tharaday. 

Wb»,  wa,  e.  (Scotch.)  SmaQ ; Kttk.— Not  h»  naa. 

Ho  hath  bat  a little  wai  free,  with  a littk  ytaow  beard. 


WlBCH-«LM,  A.p«3«ofdm. 

WiTSH-«Ui,  Witabahn,  ) ^ 

Wksd»  wood,  a.  (toeod,  Sax.)  Tba  genera!  naine  « 
any  plant  whi^  k sseleas  or  troobltaome ; (tawo, 
wada^  Sax.)  a Teatznest ; a garment. 

Tbe  nake  throw*  her  enamelled  iktau 
Weed  enoogh  to  wrap  a kiry  lny-fi*aaa. 

Thk  word  k naad  only  in  the  plondf  aa  widow*# 

treed*.  Tbe  word  weed  k ttaed  hi  Sootkad  for  a 
dkeaee  afctaoded  with  cold  and  ahhariiig,  pecnlkr 
toforoaka.  IFawL^roiiw,  orarptma  with  wao^ 
Wted-kook,  oriottKEa^-Aooi,  a book  oaad  fer^ 
tmg  away  or  extirpating  weeds;— w. «.  to  fr« 
from  Doxioaa  plants;  to  frao  ®f  ground 

from  woods;  to  root  oot  aa  noxiooi; 

Ob  HfliviQa,  ^ 

Eea>  word  tboQ’flt  epoka  bee  wMdid  froaa  my  heart 
A rooC^aadent  eaey.**^**. 

to  free  from  anytiuog  luutfal  or  offmatTe;  to  root 

I oat  rioa. 

I WxEDXBy  waad'nr,  a Ooa  who  woods  or  fttaa  firom 

i anything  noxiooa. 

Wbsdskt,  waod'aM,  a.  Weediir^ — Oborfeta, 

Hard  hf  ti>«o  waa  a place  all  atwared  tfar 
W.«.  «U«.  ^ 

WxKBiiro,  wood'ing,  a The  operataA  of  freeing 
fromwaadA  Weedaw-cAMef,  a tool  with  a divi^ 
chii*!  p(^tf  for  catting  the  rooto  of  Urge  waada 
within  tba  grrand.  Wttding^/ark^  a stroi^  thr^ 
prosigad  fork,  naad  b tdaaiiag  gn»^  of 
WeeSwy  rkka,  an  hnpkmant  raaambUng  the  frame 
of  a wboal-baiTow,  osad  for  tearing  up  woods  on 
•ammer  frUow* 

WuPLEMf  waodlea,  a.  Free  from  weeds  or  ooxioos 

WiSDT,  wwd'.,  a.  Conditiiig  of  w»d«i  oboond 

1 tng  with  woadA 

, WSXK,  weak,  a (Dntcb;  »aoc,  Sax.  toocke,  Germ.) 

I The  apaoa  of  aerren  dajA  In  Scripture,  a pro- 
p/^  week  k a weak  of  yawra,  or  tbe  space  of 
aowi  yasTA 

j WbbABAY,  waak'day,  s.  Any  day  of  the  wa«  ex 
oapt  tba  Christian  Sabbath,  or  first  day  of  tba 
week. 

_ . /^AvniniT 

k week; 


fancy.— Stidom  hged,  except  in  bwkaqoo  or 
poetry*  U 

WEEr,werp,o.n.  Piet  and  paat  part,  wept,  (lo^paa,  ' 
Sax.)  To  expreaa  aorrow  by  tears ; to  shad  tears 
from  any  passion,  as,  to  weep  for  joy;  tolaroent;  i 
to  eomplam : — o.  a.  to  laoMiit ; to  bewail ; to  be*  i 
moan;  to  abed  moistore;  ;! 

OfovMwboeertobtraeawepfad'rooscai&Baadhalm.  I 

~-JiiUcm.  I 

to  aboond  with  wet.— Uncommon.  j| 

ByeoraM  grows  on  d^ey  and  mtepiag  groaods^  i 
Mertimtr. 

Wbkfeb,  waapW,  s.  One  who  weeps ; ocm  who  , 
•beds  tears;  a white  border  on  tbe  sleera  of  a | 
moammg  coat.  In  Zoology,  tba  Simk  oyicnia,  ; 
a spacka  of  monkey.  I 

Wbbtdio,  waep*ing,  a Lamentation. 

crone*,  in  Ecclaaisstirai  AntiquitkA  stooa  cn>M 
at  wbkh  pensTKea  ware  commonly  finkbad  with  . 
weeping  and  ngns  of  contrition.  Them  waa  one 
in  tba  town  of  Staliord.  tTeepkj^rodk,  a porooa 

rock  from  which  water  gradually  ksoea.  Wtepmg- 

wiibw,  a variety  of  the  willow,  so  called  from  ka 
pendant  ImTeA 

WBXPorGLT,  woapIng'lA  oA  In  a wee^ong  manner. 

Bbe  took  bar  eon  Into  her  aras,  wwpfapfy  laag^K  - 

Ireai 
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wee*. 

Wbult,  weekly  o.  Coming,  hanpemns,  or  done 
once  a weak ; bebdomadary <hl  onoa  a 
by  hebdomadal  periodA 
Wbel,  weal,  a (imbI,  Sax.) 


. V A snare  or  trap, 

tp*Ai  of  twigs,  for  catching  fish ; 


I WmSLT,  waal'A 

a whirlpool. 

Wbbw,  ween,  v.  n.  Sax.  traktea.  Germ. 

I vwftnen,  Dolcb.)  To  think;  to  imagina;  to 


Webbisr. — Saa  Wearkb. 

Wbbt,  weet,Aii.  Piet,  of  mot,  (tcitao,  Sax.  ewhai, 
Di^)  To  know.— Obaolelo. 

But  waa  I wed  thy  eroel  wroag  *| 

Adorns  a nobler  poat’e  aoog.— fMer. 

WwMTVEBBj  waatTaa,  a Unknowing;  onsuspacted. 

— Obaokta. 

Wbbtbb,  wear'll,  a In  Icbtiiyology,— see  nnder 
Waarar- 

Wbbtil,  wa'ril,  a (w^  Sax.  wib«4  Gar^)  A 
small  inaect  ihat  dem  great  damage  to  graan.  | 

Wbbxil.— See  Weasel.  ' 

Weft,  waft,  a (tbe  dd  preA  of  «orA  from  WeavA) 
The  woof  of  cloth,  or  ^t  portion  which  k crosaed 
by  tba  warp;  a tbbig  wared  or  east  away.—  j 
Obsolete. 

Hla  bocaa  ft  k the  harald'a  w^  ' 

Bo— 'tie  a mara.— Bm  Jmtom. 

WartAO*,  mlt'ijt,  •.  Tmrtaw.— Not  oirf. 

The  wc/tope  af  tbe  flhraa.  Orwm. 

WnosLTiA,  w«-goril»-.,  $.  (to  hononr  of  M.  Wa- 
g,l^  who  6nt  coUoetod  tbo  pUnt)  A gooiu  of 
plants  1 Onler,  MjTstoaoea. 

Wkioh,  woy, ..  a,  (toaipon,  from  wofft  *oopi  * bolonce. 
Sox.  wtegatj  Dotch,  leSpoi.,  Genn.  vaga^  SwwL 
md  Bm.  o<s»r,  Dsn.)  To  oxamtoo  by  tho  bal- 
anoo : to  aoooitinn  tho  weight,  Aot  to,  tho  force 
whhwhkdi  othtog  tonda  to  thooontro  of  gianty; 
tohooqolraloiit  totowoight:  to  lift  to  mi  oqni- 
potoo  a woi^t  on  tho  other  todo  of  a fakrani;  to 
^ or  Eft  aa  an  anchor  ftom  tho  ground  or  my 
other  body,  as,  to  migk  anchor,  to  woij*  m old 
hnDt ; to  pay,  allot,  or  toko  by  weight  i 
They  wrip»*l  f«  my  price  thirty  ploooe  of  illTir.— 

Za*.  at.  11. 

to  ponder  to  tho  mtod;  to  conoidor  for  the  ooko  of 
fonntog  a comet  opnioii,  at  comtog  to  a conclu- 
aaon  ; to  compare  by  tho  actoeo ; 

Hero  In  nloo  halonoo  trnUi  oho  weipta 
And  ooUd  padding  im>rw<  Mnp>T  pmloo^  A»«. 
to  regard  or  oonaider  aa  worthy  of  noUoe. 

Y^8oSwS*ma;  that  la,  yon  do  aot  care  for^e,^ 


Oi-:-  ' 'C»l  by  -jOlj;j1c 


W£IGBABI£~-W£1KMANN1A. 


W£1R->W£LDER. 


To  veiffk  down,  to  opprets  with  weight ; to  de- 
I preee ; to  orerfaedenoe ; — r.  a.  to  hove  wdght,  ee, 
to  Ugfator  or  beoTier ; to  be  conadered  un- 
porUat ; to  bore  wdgbt  on  the  inteUectujd  bel- 
once ; to  beer  hcmvily  to  preee  herd ; 

I Canit  thoQ  not  minister  to  e mind  diseased, 

1 And  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote 

Cleuee  the  stulTd  bosom  of  that  perllons  staff 
‘ As  wsv't*  opon  the  heart  f—£fcshs. 

' to  weigh  down ; to  ibk  bj  ite  own  wdght ; 

Making  the  bough,  being  overladen,  way*  down.— 

Boom. 

I — e.  a eertaln  qoantl^ : n toet^il  of  wool,  cheese, 

&0.,  is  256  IbA  arotrdnpoU  $ a wtiffh  of  com  ia 
40  bushels ; a lee^A  of  bsri^  or  mslt,  6 quarters. 

WnioBABLB,  wa'srbl,  a.  That  may  bo  weighed. 

Wkiohxo,  wads,  a.  Experieoeed.— Not  In  nae. 

A yoang  man  not  wsfphsd  In  state  matters.— Aecea. 

I WEioaKK,  wa'or,  a One  wlw  weighs;  a person 
I whose  duty  is  to  wd^  conmu>ditie8 ; that  which 
t wd^A 

WBiomifO,  walng,  a The  act  of  asoertaining 
wdght;  M inn^  aa  b wdghsd  at  once,  as  a 
of  beef,  Wtigking~cage,  a cage  in  which 
Uving  animab  may  he  oonvenienUy  wei^ted. 
ITe^ti^AoiMie,  or  wei^^htmte,  a biding  fur* 
nisbM  with  a dock  and  other  ooDTeniences  and 
apparatas  for  weighing  eommoditiea,  or  ascertain- 
ing the  towage  boats  to  be  need  on  a canal 
Wot^hmff^moeJdne,  a machine  for  wdg^iing  heavy 
bodi^  a^  partienlarly  wbed-carriages  at  tnmnike 
gates ; a machine  for  wdghing  cattle ; a 
fcr  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  hmnan  body. 

Wbioht,  wate,  s.  (wOU,  Sax.  vifft,  gewiehl,  Gam.) 
The  qnandty  of  a body  asoertoDed  by  tile  balance ; 
a pooderous  mass:  something  besvy;  preeenre; 
burden;  ss  the  weiglU  of  grief ; importance ; in- 
fluence; power;  effiesqr;  oonseqnenoe;  moment; 
fanpreedvopesA  In  Gommeroe,  a certain  known 
and  standard  qaantity  of  a heavy  materia],  need, 
together  with  a balance,  steelyai^  dec.,  to  aecer- 
taio  particular  quantities  of  goods,  euspeoded  so 
ss  to  ootmterpolse  the  tiung  weighed.  In  Me- 
chanics, anything  to  be  raised,  sustained,  or 
moved  by  a as  distingnisbed  from  the 

power  or  that  force  by  which  the  machine  b put 
w motion.  In  Natural  PhikMophy,  the  wdj^t  ^ a 
body  b synonymous  with  its  spectfle  gravity  mul- 
tipUed  by  its  bulk,  or  it  b the  measure  of  the 
amount  ^ gravitation  in  any  body  compared  with 
that  of  otha  bodies.  In  Architecture,  woightt  of 
a sasA,  two  wdghts  by  which  a nah  b suspended, 
•nd  kept  in  the  vertical  dtuation  to  whi^  it  b 
raised  by  meant  of  cords  pasting  over  puUsyA 
I WuGHTlLT,  wa'te4a,  ad.  Heavily;  pondoously; 

with  moral  impreMiveoeas ; with  moi^  power. 

I W&iOHTixaaa,  wa'to-nes,  a Ponderoosoees;  gra- 
vi^(  beavinees;  solidity ; force;  impreMiveness ; 

I power  ot  oonvisdag ; uoportanoA 
I WEiOBTLiAd,  watem,  a.  Having  no  wdght; 
Ugbu 

: WBJOimr,  wa't^  a.  Hating  great  wdght ; heavy ; 
pooderous;  important;  fordbb;  momentois; 
adap|^  to  tarn  the  balance  in  the  mind,  or  to 
oontinoe,  aa  weighty  argummita ; rboroos ; severe. 
II  after  two  days’  ahInA  Athena  thee, 

Attend  onr  W€igktier  JadjpnenL— 54okn 

WBiXMAKKik,  wioe-nun'ne-a,  a (in  honour  of 
. John  Wdnman,  apotiiee^  at  Batieboo,  author  of 
, Pbytaothosa  Icmugr^hioA)  A genus  of  plsoU : 

I Orde^  Canoniacem. 

I’ 


Wkib,  wear,  a An  erection  carried  ecroas  a river  ; 
or  rivulet  for  the  purpoee  of  Hamming  op  the  : 
water  for  the  convenience  of  irrigation,  supply  of  * 
mills,  or  other  purpoeOA — See  Wear.  | 

Wbird,  weerd,  a (weord^  s guardian,  weird,  word,  ! 
woerd,  fote,  prediction,  Scotch.)  A spell  or  ! 
charm ;~a.  AUbd fo  witchcnift~rts  word «u-  '{ 
lers,  the  FatOA  I 

The  w’eJ  eleters  hand  In  hand,  i 

Porters  of  the  sea  and  land,  ! ' 

Thus  do  go  about,  about— > ; 

Wkissitb,  wbe’ite,  a (in  honoux  of  ProC  Webs  of  • 
Berlin.)  A nuneral  found  st  Falun  in  Sweden,  i i 
in  oblique  rbombio  prisma,,  of  an  adt-grey  or  < 
brownish  colour ; tranahioent,  and  presenting  only  | 
feebb  traces  of  cleavsgs ; loatrs  pwriy  or  waxy ; 
fracture  even  or  oosm ; grannlac.  oonstitaenU  ! 
are— potash,  4.10;  sex^  0.68;  snics,  63.69; 
alnmina,  21.78;  magnesia,  8.99i{  protoxide  of 
iron,  1.48 ; protoxide  of  manganese,  0.63 ; oxide  j 
of  dne,  O M ; water,  with  traces  of  amnoola,  8.20 : 
sp.  gr.  2.80 ; scratches  gbsA  I 

WsiVB. — See  WsivA  ' 

Wblavat,  welVway,  witeiy.  (too,  woe,  and  la,  oh,,  j 
Sax.)  An  expresdon  of  gnef  or  sorrow,  equivalent,  | 
to  ataet 

Harrow  now  out;  and  wvlmsay,  be  eriedi  1 

What  dlwnal  day  hath  aeat  yon  tkla  con’d  Ugt^  1 1 

Wklcomb,  wel'knm,  a.  (mleama,  well  and.  ooroe,.  < 
Sax.  that  b,  your  coming  b pleating  to  me.)  Re-  ! 
edved  with  gladness;  emitted  willingly  to  the.  ' 
bouse  or  entertainment ; grateful ; plem^g ; free 
to  have  or  eqjoy  gratuitously.  To  Ud  welcome, 
to  reedve  with  profeedons  kmdneaA— Hoooa.  | 

HWcosm  b oied  eUiptically  for  jsw  ore  wel~  |i 
come; 

Wttwmi,  great  moosreh,  lo  your  own^DrjKiin. 
a saluUtioQ  of  a new  comer ; 

Welcome  ever  imUee,  and  ftrewell  goes  out  dghing.— 

£*aJb. 

kind  leoeption  of  a guest  or  new  comer ; ! 

Truth  finds  aa  entranee  and  a mekome  too.—  1 1 

to  salute  a new  comer  or  guest  with  kindnosA  |l 
ITe/bome-tcMMir-AoiMe,  the  ^ant  Lactuca  marina.  1 1 
—AituwonA.  jl 

Wblcomxlt,  weHnun-le,  od  la  a welcome  \\ 
manner, 

Wblcomeubm,  wd^kum-nes,  a Gratefulness:  1 1 
agreeabbneai;  kind  reception.  i| 

Wblcokxb,  wtilram-Qr,  a One  who  lecdvea  or  | 
nlutes  a new  comor  b a kind  manner.  ' 

Farewell,  thoa  troefol  twloosur  of  gkM7. — Shake.  \ \ 
Wbi.x>,  weld,  A One  of  the  local  names  of  the  plant  | ; 
Bes^  loteola,  from  which  the  yellow  colour  of  | ! 
the  paint  called  clyer*«  paieU  b obtained.  The 
roots  when  completely  dried  are  tied  into  bundles,  t 
and  sold  I7  the  name  of  weld  cord.  Its'  other  I 
names  are,  dyer^  weed,  yellow-weed,  wold,  woold, 
and  wild-wo^; — 9,  a.  an  old  ortho^phy  for  <0  I 
wields  I 

I Tboee  that  weld  the  awftil  crown.— djyeawr. 

I (vaSo,  Swed.  vellen,  Germ.)  to  unite  or  hammer  | 
j b firm  nnbn,  as  two  pieces  of  iron  when  strongly  | 
j heated.  ! 

Wbldbb,  welMor,  a One  who  welds ; a manager 
or  aetttil  oocopter. 

Tbewddfr.M  they  call  hbn,  whe  site  at  rack-reot,  and 
Uvea  mieeraMy.  Siei/i. 

tow. 
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Wkldiho,  welding,  $,  The  set  ot  uniting  in  firm 
noioo  b/  hammering  WMutff-Juaty  the  heat 
Dwcmary  for  welding  von  ben,  wfaieb  it  said  to  be 
60’  bj  Wedgewood's  pTroaMto*,  end  8877’  b/ 
Fahrenhttt. 

WBLrAEK,  wel*&re,  «,  (well  end  /bre,  teoU/arf^ 
Germ,  rehaart,  Dutch,  wal/ca-t,  Swed.  veljhrd, 
Dan.)  Exemption  £rw  muftntnne,  ricknese, 
calamity,  or  ei^ ; the  enJojineDt  of  peace  and  the 
common  blearing*  of  life ; procpeiitj  ; happineae ; 
exemption  from  any  onnauri  oalamity ; a atata  of 
peace  and  proaperi^,  a*  applied  to  atatea. 

Wblk,  walk,  «.  n,  (western,  to  wither,  fade,  or  de- 
oay,  Qenn.  and  Dntdi.)  To  define:  to  ftde t 
todeeay:  tofaO— (obaolete): 

Aa  geotie  eh«dierd  In  eweeC  eventide, 

When  ruddy  Pbcsbot  gin*  to  mtt  In  wrt, 

Mark*  which  do  Uta  their  haety  capper  beat-- 
SpmwfT. 

to  wiU>ers— w,«.  to  oonkaet;  to  abartan.-d>b- 
•olete. 

Now  cad  winter  laaOied  hath  the  fay  flyaww 
Mown  croea,  in  the  North,  U cald  to  wrih  when  drrlaa 
6>r  hay (Mice. 

yfmvKKD,  wel'ked  or  welkt.  a.  Sbortened— {ob- 
■olrie); 

The  wnlied  Phcebo*  gan  avalo 
Hie  weary  wain.— d;pBuar. 

•et  with  protuberancee — for  wMlced. 

Methoofht  hie  eyea 

Were  two  fhH  nooni  i he  had  a tbencazid  noeen 
Home  iNfik'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enraged  wul-^SMu. 
WsLKUr,  wdkln,  a.  (wofe,  wolbaii,  a clond,  tba  air, 
the  vault  of  heaven,  Sax.  a ekmd,  Genn.) 
Thevun>teiegioncof  tba  abs  the  vanlt  of  hearan, 
— need  only  in  poetry. 

Amaae  the  waUHiwIth  year  broken  etavee.<->gkae. 

Wbww  the  bowed  wcttm  low  doth  bend.— Jfitini. 
WeHem-tjlt,  an  exprearion  in  Shahipere,  rigni^dng, 
according  to  Dr.  Johneoo,  *a  bine  eye,'  from  tba 
bine  ooknir  of  the  welkin:  aooording  to  Horae 


Tooke,  it  ia  from  iMoZoan,  to  roU,  and  eqoiralent 
to  ‘ a rolling  ^a,' 

_ . ...  Coma,  Sir  Page, 

Look  on  me  with  yonr  eweet  villain!— 

IFtnMr’e  Jbk. 

Wbll,  wel,  «.  (Saxon,  a ^ng  or  fbnntain,  firwn 
welian^  to  boil,  apring,  or  bubble;  wel^  ff/Arfr. 
Dntoh ; quelle,  from  qmUm,  a cpring,  Germ.)  A 
apring  or  fonntain ; ibe  iaening  of  water  from  the 
earth — (obaolete  in  tbeae  eeo«ea;) 

Bogin  then,  eiMen  of  the  seerod  writ.— JtfUloa. 


a pH  or  excavation  ennk  perpendieolariy  into  the 
earth  to  inch  a depth  as  to  reach  a anpply  of 
water,  and  frnqnantjy  wallad  ao  aa  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  fallicg  in ; an  apartment  in  the  middle 
of  a ship's  hold  to  endosa  the  pnmpa,  See,  In  a 
fishing  vessel,  an  apartment  m the  middle  of  the 
bold,  made  tight  et  the  sides,  bat  having  holea 
perforated  in  the  bottom  to  let  in  freeb  water  for 
the  preaervetlon  of  the  fi«h,  wbUe  they  am  trana- 
port^  to  market,  In  the  Military  Art,  a bole  or 
ezeavarion  in  the  earth,  in  mining,  from  which 
ran  brmnchw  or  galleries ; — r.  n.  (weOan,  Sax.)  to 
I spring ; to  icane  forth,  aa  water  from  the  earth ; 

A Mcred  Ibnntoln  weOei  ftatb  away«— ^Mwar. 

I — r.  a.  to  poor  forth ; 

; To  her  pM(de  wwUth  thay  forth  do  wriL— 

—a.  (ireZ^  or  leefo.  Sax.)  being  in  health ; having 
a sound  body ; with  a regnlar  parformanoe  ofr  the 
patnral  and  proper  fhnetiops  of  all  the  orsam  * 

inAO  ® ’ 


WELLADAY— WELSH. 


foitunata ; eonvRiient ; advaiitageoua ; happy ; ' 
being  in  favour ; — od.  In  a proper  manner ; joatly  t 
rightly;  not  01  or  wickedly;  skOfoliy;  with  due 
art,  ^ the  work  ia  well  dose,  be  writea  well; 
anfficienUy;  abnndantly,  as  wtf '•watered;  very 
much } to  a degree  which  givea  pleasure  j fevoor- 
aUy;  with  praise,  aa,  tba  world  speaka  weS  of 
biro;  oonvniiently;  smtahly;  advaotageonriy,  m, 
this  is  all  the  mind  can  wetf  oontaia : thocon^v : 
fully;  adeqoiddly;  I 

Wa  are  writ  able  lo  erenooe  ft— JAm*.  alt  | 

to  a fuffioisat  degree;  perfedly;  fiw,  aa,  to  be  ' 
well  advanced  in  Ufa.  Ac  well  ec,  togkber  with ; 
not  leaa  than;  one  aa  much  as  the  other.  Well 
emwqk,  m a moderate  degree ; ao  es  to  give  trtit- 
faetioo;  eoastoxeqairenoaitaratMA.  Tehewell 

to  hi  in  g^  oonditiocu  Well  b oftao  used 
eUipt)eallyfiw  HMicefl;ai,tc«^let  ttsgo;  well,  be 
itao.  welfare ; happlocee;  promrity. 

WellScfn,  boro  of  a noble  or  uadly* 

WeU-^tmehed,  coached  in  proper  terms.  WelU 
domg,  the  proper  performance  of  daW  Well- 
/mmred^handeoroe;  well-fanned.  WeU-Jbmied, 
founded  oi;  good  and  vaUd  reaaooa,  or  on  stroog  | 
probabilitink  Wdl-gramdeil,  well-fconded ; hav- 
ing a aoUd  fbnndatioik  WeU-Me,  u a fl^it  of  ; 
stain,  the  spaos  left  hi  the  middle  b^ood  the  ends  ' 
of  the  stepe.  WeO-mgk,  almoet ; neeriy.  We0i  | 
roost,  in  a boat,  a plan  In  tba  bottom  where  the 
water  b collected,  end  from  which  U b thrown  out 
with  a scoop.  WefTHgoed^  having  good  cocosss. 
Well-ipoltm,  speaking  waU ; speaking  with  fitoen 
or  grace.  WtU-^rriitg,  a firing  of  continual  sup- 
ply. WtB-eimroaee,  a winding  ataircaaa,  tba 
waDs  of  which  are  built  ao  round  u to  reaemble  a 
weU.  WeU-waier,  the  water  drawn  from  a well  ' 
WeO-wiUer,  one  who  means  kindly.  fTeff-tewA,  ‘ 
a wish  of  hapittnesa.  H’eff-wti^i  one  wbe 
wbhea  ths  good  of  another. 

Nora,— The  followtimeorapoQnda  require  wa  explanation,  * 
writ  azprsaslng  sfosply  thm  which  b right Well* 
aeeeoDtad,  weQ-ei^sted,  weH<aliB«4,  wetinippoiDted, 
weU-balaiMad,  well^ovW,  w^l-hred,  weU>bant,  well-  : 
eeudltkmcA  wellMleflaed,weH  desaibed,well..AMlfnei^  ' 
walMevlsed,  waU-dteeabd,  we\l-<Useefiaed,  u^UAls..  | 
poaeA  wetMrawu,  wcU-dreaseA  weU-edacated,  welL 
mralshed,  well-hnsbandad,  welMefonaeo,  welMnieo-  | 
ttomd,  wriMatended,  well-nown,  weil-saaBBcred,  welL  I 
meaner,  waU-meaalng.  welUneaot,  weU'iaIzuled,  well-  I 
SitwsUesd,  weO-s^red,  wed-orisied,  well-paloted,  ! 
w«U-poUshed,  well-regulated.  weU<e^  well-settled, 
wril-epent,  well-stored,  wel^ewept,  welt  tampered,  well-  | 
well-trained.  { 

Wbluioat,  wel'a-d^,  satay.  Alas;  luppssed  | 
to  be  a oorruptSon  of  Wdaway,— which  aee.  I 

WsLSH,  w«bh,  a.  (steofibs,  from  teeoA,  a forrigner,  ^ 
or  wealkim,  to  wander,  Sax.  waledk,  foreign^  ' 
strange,  Celtb.)  Pertaining  to  the  Welrii;—  , 
9,  the  natives  of  Weles ; the  Umgai^  of  Wales.  | 
The  word  rignifiee  foreigneta  or  waadereri,  and  : 
was  given  to  thb  peojde  probaUy  because  they  I 
came  from  other  piwts.  The  Welsh  call  them-  ; 
arivw  C^muy,  in  the  plaral,  and  Webhman  Gyinro,  ! 
ai^  W^  Cymru,  of  which  ihe  e^aerive  b Cym-  | 
vetg,  and  the  name  of  the  language  Oymzaeg,  from  ' 
whi^  they  are  s^ipoaed  to.  be  fto  the  Cimbri  of 
Jutland. — Dimii.  H'efok-proin,  a groin  fbi;fnad  by 
the  intereeetion  of  two  cyUndr^  vaolts,  ocm  i 
which  b of  lees  bet^t  than  the  other.  WelA-  ; 
fuor^^i^  in  Law,  Groee  roortgagm  are  so  called 
by  which  the  provbo  for  redemptkm  does  not 
obUge  tbe  mortfsger  to  pey  the  mon^  on  a part  | 


WELT— WEMDLAKDIA. 


WENKEI^WEST. 
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ticnlar  daf,  bot  tllowa  Um  to  do  it  at  an^  indefi- 
oHo  time,  tlraa  ghiog  him  a perpctnal  right  of 
redemption.— >2  Omw,  S3.  iTAA-owwa,  the 
plant  AUttun  feetnloeom,  grown  chiefl  j aa  a aeaUiaQ 
or  apring  aalad  onion.  It  Eaa  aoaroelx  aoj  hnlh, 
hot  atrmig  featnlar  leavea,  which  hare  a atroog 
flaronr.  FaM>pqppy,  the  plant  Meconopau 
Cambrica.  Wtish  /awipr,  a kind  of  firebrick  Doade 
in  Walea:  thej  an  aboot  7 incbea  long,  44  inchea 
broad,  and  inchea  thick.  Brieka  thb  kbd 
woe  formeily  made  at  Hedgerlj,  near  Windaor, 
and  wen  calM  Wind»or-brick»  in  London,  when 
they  wen  moch  naed:  thar  an  of  a dark-red 
ooto,  and  wy  compact  iT«4i*-foy»,  a kind  of 
alate,  next  In  qnalHr  to  tlw  Weat  Mo^and  aUtoa, 
and  noarfy  of  ^ aame  Mm.  a iBee 

of  bnad,  with  toasted  ebaeae,  and  aaaaooed  with 
mnatard  and  pepper. 

^A  ^t  iij^ona  W*1$k  rattft  aad  the  damO'a  Vw 

ITeUi-^hnpa,  in  AxohtiolefT.  a Und  of  battle-axe, 
rlawTii  among  Mm  pole-axea  of  fisrmer  thnca, 
WstT,  w^  a.  (cMold,  fiom  a fence  or  waH, 
or  gwcMam»  I endoae,  WebL)  A border ; a kind 
of  hem  or  edging,  aa  on  • piece  of  doth,  or  on  a 
•hoe : to  fiirniah  with  a border  or  welt  In  Shoes, 
the  ia  tha  leather  hr  whidi  the  upper  ia  at- 
tached to  the  ede  aid  heel 
Wstm,  wd'tnr,  a.  (voAea,  Bax.  aiirlrer,  Dan.  pro- 
bably allied  to  tfoOow;  eofelo,  I roQ,  Lot)  To 
roll,  aa  tho  body  of  an  animal ; aaaally  applied  to 
roUiog  or  wallmrii^  in  Uood,  filth,  or  water. 

He  moat  not  6oat  upon  his  watery  Mer 
Unwept,  nor  wcter  to  the  parchlaic winds.— Jraton. 
W«Uer  harm,  a galloper,  qualified  by  hia  atnngth 
for  a wdter  ataka,  from  a twdra  to  thirteen  stone. 
WsM,  wem,  a.  (Saxon.)  A sear  | aspot— {obaolete); 

It  badde  aa  wtm.  aa  rrnX^  or  ony  soeh  thing.— 

—Ha  «•  (tMffwwm)  to  eompt 
Theeronaea  aad  Keptiea  d beet  taonMidia  and  prtaeaa 
had  bane  rnattek  wwodi^  aad  waipda  with  obUrlon.— 
prmmUlbO). 

Wax,  wen,  a.  (Dotdi ; vena,  SasL  gmtiman,  a wart, 
Annor.)  dm  enisled  tomonr,  which  ia  movable, 
pnlpy,  and  often  eUstie  to  tha  tonch. 

Wekch,  wenah,  a.  (toncfe,  a handmaid  or  daagbter, 
Sax.  or  more  pnbably  from  qaana,  a qoeao  or 
moch,  Goth.  Horn  Tooke  aoppoaea  wmckm,  to 
winch,  ia  tha  past  participle,  implying  one  that  is 
winked.  This  abaordity  ne^  tr^  to  bo  wiiUod 
at.)  A yoQDg  woman ; 

Oh,  iO-atarr'd  writek/ 

Pale  ea  thy  nnock  1 When  we  ehetl  meet  at  enmpt, 
Thle  look  flf  thhie  wlU  bar!  my  aoul  from  beavea.- 

BkaJu, 

a atrampet.  In  America,  the  name  g^ven  to  a 
black  or  oobcired  female  servant v.  o.  to  fre- 
quent the  oomfwnj  of  women  of  bad  feme. 
WsitCHsm,  wenab'nr,  a.  Alewdman;  afemiodor. 
WxxoHixo,  wensblng,  a.  The  act  of  feeqaenting 
the  aodaty  of  lewd  woman. 

WRicenuKs,  wonah'Uke,  a.  After  tha  manner  of 
lewd  women. 

Wxmh,  wend,  r.  a.  (wnden,  Sax.)  To  go  i to  paM 
to  or  from;  totxuiirottod-^obaoletaiathisaenaa.) 
In  Law,  a cartdn  qaantity  or'caroait  of  grmuuL 
WnoLAKOiA,  weod-land'e-a,  a.  (in  bw^r  of  H. 
L.  Wendland,  curator  of  the  botanio  garden  at 
Banovar.)  A gesoa  of  {daatsi  Ordar,  Cmdam- 


WsirKSt,  woo'nel,  a.  (corropted  from  WeanHng.) 
An  aidmal  newly  takm  from  the  dam ; a weaiM), 
— whidi  eea. 

WnniisH,  wea'niah,\  «.  Having  the  natnre  of  a 

WsmCT,  wen'na,  / won. 

Wkxt,  went.  Pret  and  past  part  of  the  verb  to 
wood,  need  now  aa  the  pret  of  to  po,  bat  in  its 
oH^  it  luM  no  eopnectkm  wHb  it; — a.  way; 
coaree ; path.— Obaolete  as  a nonn. 

Be  knew  the  dlreree  wmit  ef  merte!  wayee.— 

Fane  ander  groaiid  from  tieek  of  living  leoit— /ML 

WsiTTUmtAF,  wen'tl-trap,  $,  A name  given  by 
eoUeetore  to  ahella  of  the  genns  Sealaris. 

Wxrr,  wept  The  pret  and  past  part  of  tha  verb 
to  toa^. 

Wbrb,  war.  The  fint  aad  second  pmaons  aingaUr, 
Mid  all  the  peraooa  plnral,  of  tho  pMt  condition  of 
tlM  vMb  to  bo. 

WxBB,  we'ia,  a.  (Saxon.)  In  Ardudology,  tha  snm 
paid  for  kiHing  a man  when  snch  Crimea  were 
pnniahed  with  pecuniary  mnleta — tho  prko  of  r»- 
demptioo  (prttiim  rodemptioms)  of  tM  offender. 
— Cov^  BfewoL 

Webboilx>,  wo're-gOd,  a.  (Saxon.)  In  ArdtMoIogy, 
Um  prieo  of  homiciiK  partfy  paid  to  the  king  for 
the  luaa  of  a nbject,  and  partfy  to  Uie  next  of  km 
of  the  person  alam.— B&mnL 

Wbublada,  woH-la-da,  a.  (teera,  and  ladoao,  to 
purge,  Sa&)  la  Arduuology,  when  a man  was 
•lain,  and  ^ price  at  which  be  was  valued  not 
paid  to  hia  relativea,  bat  the  party  denied  the  feet 
when  be  was  to  purge  himself  by  the  oaiha  of 
aeveral  peraona,  ac&wdbg  to  hia  degree  or  quality, 
it  waa  called  the  wereferiu. 

Wbrkbkia,  war-ne're-a,  a.  (in  honoor  of  Werner, 
the  oeldnrated  German  minenlopat)  A genna  of 
OompoMta  plants,  natives  of  Quito  in  Fern  t Sub- 
order, Thboltfiorm. 

Wan3iKBlA]i,  wer-ne'io-Ml,  n.  Pwtahiing  to  Wer- 
ner, the  o^bmtod  German  mmerak^iat  as  the 
Wernerian  tboorv  or  doctrine;,  which  ascribed  tha 
or^n  of  an  roclca  to  aqueoos  depoaitioa,  as  op- 
po^  to  tho  HnttMium  the«y,  which  ascribed  the 
orig^  of  granite,  trap,  fee.,  to  the  acUoa  of  beat. 

WBRMKaiTB,  wer'ner^  a.  (in  honoor  of  Profeaeor 
Werner.)  A felUted  variety  of  Seopolite.  It  ia 
fennd  roaarive  and  cryitafiaed  in  octahedral  prisma, 
diaaendnated  in  rodca  of  groyiab  and  reddi^  fel- 
spar. It  ia  imperfecUy  lamddar,  of  a greentab, 
CTOTiah,  or  oUvo-grean  ooloor,  with  a pearly  Inatre. 
It  is  eofter  than  friapar,  and  melts  into  a white 
enameL 

Wbbst,  weist,\  0.  1116  Roarian  itinerary  measure, 

VbasT,  verat,  f being  85(X)  En^Uah  feet,  or  nearly 
two-tbirda  of  a mile. 

Wbbt,  wart.  The  second  peraon  Mogular  ef  the 
put  tease  conditional  of  the  verb  to  6a. 

Wbbth,  weitA,  \ a.  A syllable,  whether  initial  or 

WOBTS,  worthy  t final  in  the  names  of  places, 
Mgnif^g  a fenn,  court,  or  village,  from  the  Saxon 
weortl^,  u Wentworth,  Worthington. 

WEBTBta.— In  Heraldry,  aee  Vervcla. 

WBSAin>.— See  Weaaaod 

Wbslbtah,  weele-an,  a.  A follower  of  the  late 
John  Weetey,  feand^  of  the  religious  sect  eafied 
Methodists.  Tkdr  tenets  are  Armlnian.  The 
body  is  eharaeterUed  great  religions  fervour, 
and  by  temperance  and  good  moral  oondnet 

Wbst,  weat,  a.  (Saxon,  I^Uh,  and  Dutch ; oueW, 
Fk.)  One  of  tha  few  cardmiri  pointa,  being  that 

ion 
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WESTEB1KG~-WHACK. 
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oppotito  Um  9»9t,  «od  At  which  the  ran  mU  et  the 
equinoxee ; a ooontij  stnated  in  • regieci  towards 
setting  ran  with  respect  to  enoth«  ooonti^ : 
tbns  we  speak  of  Um  loeft  and  /€tr  w$i  in  rdhr- 
enoe  to  the  western  and  most  western  portions  of 
the  United  States  of  Amsrica;>>a.  being  in  a Hne 
towards  the  point  where  the  son  sets  when  in  the 
eqnator;  or,  m a looser  soise,  being  in  the  re^n 
near  the  fine  of  direction  toward#  that  point  either 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  hesTens ; oomiog  cr  moring 
from  the  west  or  we^mi  re^o,  as  a a*est  wind ; 

to  the  west  region ; at  the  westward ; more 
westward,  as,  Ireland  Uee  toeit  of  England w.  a. 
to  pass  to  the  west;  to  set,  u the  ran.^Kot  used. 
The  boUe  sbbjm  be^aa  to  wwto^Oaoow. 

And  twks  bad  risen  where  be  aow  doth  emc.— 

apmstr, 

WssTsstsro,  wot’er4n^  a*  Pasnng  to  the  west 
—Not  osecL 

Tbs  liar  that  rote  at  orealag  bright 

Towards  hesTeo's  doMembsdtk^sdhlswMSM^wbseL 

— Jfitton. 

WcsTULT,  wes'ter-la,  <t  Being  to  the  west ; sita« 
I ated  in  ^ west;  moving  fir^  the  west,  at  a 
amterfy  wind ; — od.  tendii^  gou^  movixtg  to- 
ward# the  we^  at  a man  travelling  loetter^. 

WBfTDro,  westing,  a.  In  Navigation,  the  qouititj 
j of  dspartore  made  good  to  tba  westward  &om  the 


WstTBiKOU,  wes-trinjVa,  s.  (In  bononr  of  J.  P. 
Wmtoing,  nhjsidan  to  ki^  of  Sweden.)  A 
genus  of  pianU|  natives  of  Anraralia : Order,  La* 

Wkstwakd,  wert'wvrd,  a.  (eMshoeord!,  Sax.)  T(h 
ward  the  west. 

Wbstwardlt,  west'wnrd-le,  o<i  In  a tSzection 
toward  the  west 

I Wbt,  wet,  o.  (vod;  Sax.  «dto,  Swed.  eede,  Dan. 
wetos,  Or.)  Containing  wata*,  aa  a »tt  cloth : or 
having  water  on  its  sntlGMe,  at  a toed  table  or  leaf; 
j rainj,  aa  toed  weaUter : wet  implies  more  water  or 
' <Ahtr  liquid  than  mmrt  or  bonud;— o.  a.  (toceton, 

I Sax.)  to  fin  or  moisten  with  water  or  other  liquid ; 

to  sprinkle  or  bumoetato ; to  cause  to  have  water 
I or  other  fliud  adherent  to  the  surface;  to  moisten 
with  drink. 

XiOt's  drink  ths  other  cap  to  w«l  our  wUsUea,  and  so 
iring  aw#7  all  bad  tboogfats.—  fTslioe. 

WSTHSS,  weth'ur,  s»  {vtddtr  or  iMtUr,  Sax.)  A 
ram  castrated. 

WsTKxas,  wet'nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  wet ; 
roaistnre;  bumiditj. 

Wktshod,  wel'abod,  a.  Havbg  toe  stockings  or 
shoes  soalmd  with  water  or  otW  liquid. 

It  stainde  the  mlgfalto  awotbaa  of  NUns'  flood; 

I And  Qo  toe  sborea  you  might  bioud  wtUMad  wade.— 

JTw./w  M«0. 

{ WgTTtSB,  wet'tiab,  a.  Somewhat  wet ; moist;  humid. 
Wbz,  weks,  V.  n.  To  grow ; to  wax.— Obs^ete. 

I When  her  sen  to  mao’s  estate  did  was.  Spmttr. 
Wbt,  way,  «.  In  Weight#  and  Measures,  set  under 
Weight. 

, WBYMODTB-Brr,  wa'mowtA-lnt,  s.  A kind  of  curb 
i Cor  bones,  compooed  of  a strong  plain  mooth-pieoe 
of  uniform  thickness  throof^out,  without  any  up- 
set or  jdyes,  but  simply  curved  upwards  to  |pve 
freedom  to  the  tongue. 

, Wkzaitd. — See  Weasand. 

j Whacb,  hwak,  e.  a»  To  strike  j — «.  a stroke,— 
A vnlcar  word, 
low 


WhaLB,  hwak,  s.  (Awd^  Asms4  Sax.  Aeoi,  Swed.  and 
Dan.)  The  geoeenl  name  Cor  an  order  of  Mammalia,  j 
inhabiting  Uw  oomm,  arranged  under  the  name 
Ceto  or  Cetsesui  The  true  whales,  of  whkh  there 
are  aeveiwlgraera,Vhieb  fora  the  fimrilyBalcnidje;  { 
the  Giucnlrad  wbak  is  toe  laigeart  animal  of  this  or  | 
former  agee  of  the  earth.  WkaU~b<m$f  a firm  I 
elastic  substance  tokra  Ihom  the  upper  jaw  of  the  ’j 
whak,  used  m stifletung  stays,  fans,  aereens,  &e.  'I 
IPAo^^iiAery,  tbo  fisbi^  or  oconpatom  of  ttoing  | 
wbaks.  WkaU-mm,  a man  employed  in  toe  ' 
whale-fisbery.  j| 

Whalkb,  hwalnr,  $»  A shin  empkirad  in  the  I 
whale-fisbaiy. 

Whalibo,  hwaliag,  s.  The  boainese  of  taking  { 

whalea. 

Whall,)  hwawl,  SL  A diaoase  of  the  syss;  gUu-  t 
Wbaxtl,)  coma.  j 

Wbalt,  hwalt,  a.  Mirksd  with  streaks;  properly, 
vtafy,  t 

Wbaxb,  hwuw,  or  hwam,  s.  A ^wda  of  fly,  to#  j 
Tabaous,  or  Bnrrel-fly,  wMto  annoys  horses. 

Wbajio,  hwaog,  s.  Sax.)  A kstocr  tooiq;  | 

—(not  used,  except  in  Scotland  and  in  tbs  north  i 
of  England) a.  to  boot,  perhaps  wHh  tooags.  l 


Wbat,  hwapk  a.  (wajp,  SooL)  A blow,— a kw  vul-  ■ 
gar  word.  ' 

Wbaitbr,  hwap'por,  s.  Something  unoomziMoly  I 
large  of  the  kind;  a thuroper^kc^  and  common 
in  the  north  of  England.)  In  Sootland  b is  writ- 
ten and  proDoonoed  wappor, — low  and  vulgar. 
Whabt,  bwawrf,  a.  (iae^  hi«ii/,iDsiy|  Sax.  Ml/,  ' 
Dan.  so^  Bust.)  A perpendicular  bank  or  mon^  ! 
of  lima,  or  stone  and  earth,  raised  on  the  shore  of  I 
a harbw,  or  extending  some  distance  into  tbo  \ 
watar,  for  the  eonvenienee  of  loading  and  unkn^ng  ' 
ships  and  other  veaeeb : the  name  is  also  given  to.  . \ 
ths  wider  part  of  a canal,  wluk  loading  or  unload-  ' 
ing tu  to  guard  or  secure  by  a wharf  or  firm 
waU  of  timber  or  stone.  j 

WHAJaTAOB,  hwawrfi^  s.  H>e  foe  er  duty  paki  | 
for  toe  privilege  of  using  a wharf  for  loading  or  ; 
nnka^ng  goods,  timber,  wood,  &c.  , 

Wbaktdio,  hwai^mg,  $.  Wharfo  in  genersL  | 
Wbabtihobb,  hwawrfin-jnr,  s.  A man  who  haa  ! 

the  charge  of  a wharf,  or  the  proprietor  of  a wharf. 
What,  hwot,  proa.  (Amt,  Sax.  mxiAt,  Goth,  mot,  | 
Dnt^  Aoad^  Dan.  ai^  Swed.  quhot,  Soot.)  > 
That  whkh : which  part ; as,  oonrider  wkai  is  duo  ' 
to  nidore.  What  is  <riUm  the  sobetituto  for  a sen-  :i 
tence  or  ckoM  of  a aentooee.  i| 

1 ten  thM  ttiuu,  eorporal,  1 eouU  tear  her. — Abakr.  . | 

It  is  used  as  an  ai^ective,  as  in  * see  toAoi  ookrur  | 
this  talk  exhibits;*  and  aa  an  interrogatiTe,  as, 

* «p4or  do  you  toU  me  ? to  how  great  a degree ; 

Bket  parUal  iodgee  ure  our  Ion  and  bate  I— AVfdWi  | 

whatever ; 

Wbaiher  It  was  tba  ebortneas  of  his  foralght,  too  J 
strength  of  bis  will,  or  wAsl  It  was.— Bacon. 

— odL  some  pai^  or  some ; partly. 

Thoa,  wAot  with  the  war,  wksi  with  the  sweat,  what  ' 
with  the  gaHnwe,  and  ishaf  with  poverty,  1 am  custotn, 
shrunk.— Bhdk.  | 

What  is  used  interrogatively  and  elllptkany,  aa.  | 
equivalent  to  * leAaf  will  be  the  oonseqoenoe  ?*  uAtto 
win  follow  ? as  the  phrase,  * wAal  if  I undertake- 
this  bttrinem  mysolfr  What  is  sometimes  osedi 
sUiptically  for  * vhat  is  this  !*  or  * how  is  this !' 

Wkat/  ooatd  TO  not  vateb  with  me  one  bourV— 

ATat  xsTi. 


WHATEVEB- WHEEL. 


WHEELEB—WHELM. 


Whai  tbouf(fa7  importa  it  thoagh?  Wlud 
tinM  ? at  tba  tame  when. 

Thea  twlmjr  licap  h«Ui  cbaim’d  mjr  ejee  fo  reit, 
Wkat  time  tbe  atofe  mpatertoae  Tlskm  bringe, 

While  purer  alunbera  epread  their  guUtea  viani^ 

mturn. 


WKat\o!  an  exclamation  of  calling:— «. 
thinp;  matter. — Obaolete. 

Cone  dovM  and  laanM  (he  tittle 
Thai  Thomalin  can  ejne.  8pn»ar. 
Such  honeljr  what,  aa  aarree  the  aimple  do' 


fare; 


WHAnrrn,  hwot-e/or,  pron.  Being  this  or  that ; 
bmng  of  one  nature  or  another;  bring  <me  thing 
or  aaocber;  aojthiog  that  ma/  be ; 

Wkatavtr  thina 

The  eeTtbe  of  time  move  down,  devoar,^  Jfittea. 
the  whole  that;  all  partlcnlan. 

Wkat^tr  the  ocean  palat,  or  ekr  Inelipe, 
le  thloe,-aa**. 

Whatoo,  bwot>eo',  jaron.  Whaterer. — Obaoletei 
From  wbenea  he  Tiewe  with  his  blaeUMded  e^e, 
Wkat»9  tbe  heavens  in  his  wMs  Tanlt  ooatalns.— 

Bpmatr. 

Whatsobtxb,  bwot-ao-eT'oTf  proa.  A eoropoond 
of  whatf  so,  and  erer,  haring  tbe  same  rignidca- 
tioQ  aa  whatever,  the  word  now  generall/  nsed, 
wkottoev«r  being  nearlj  obsolete. 

Whbal,  hweel,  a.  A pnstnle. 

Wheat,  hweet,  a.  (Atoo^  Sax.  kwii,  Qoth.  hmteim, 
loeL  wetteeM,  Qenn.  Anete,  SwetL  Dan. 

west,  Dotch.)  A plant  of  the  genns  Tritfeom, 
and  the  seed  of  the  plant  which,  when  ground, 
fiimUhes  floor  for  bre^  and  next  to  rice  is  tha 
grain  moat  tued  for  food  hj  mank^  Hiere  an 
manjraiietiaa.  ITAaa(-6^  a bird  which  feeds  on 
wbe^  W heat-fy,  tbe  name  pven  to  aeTeral  spa- 
ciea  of  tba  inieeta  of  the  genoa  Ceadomjia,  tbe 
larra  of  which  attack  wheat  in  the  growing  state. 
WUat-pbmit  a sort  of  {dom. 
WnBAT>BAB,hweet'eer,«.  One  of  tbe  English  names 
for  tbe  bird  Saxicola  amanthe,  and  aareral  other 
aperies  of  the  name  genns. 

Whbbdub,  hwe'dl,  v.  a.  (perhaps  from  the  Saxon 
adtcetumy  to  sedooe,  Todd.)  To  flaUer;  to  entice 
bj  soft  words ; 

To  learn  the  anlaekp  art  of  whecBiing  fbola. 

—V.  a.  to  flatter : to  coax. 

i Whbbdlbr,  hweedlur,  a.  A flatterer;  ooa  who 
wheedles. 

Wmbbolino,  hweed'ling,  a.  Flattering;  coaxing, 

I as  a vkeedfwg  fellow. 

Whbeolixolt,  hweedling-Ie,  odL  In  a wheedling 
j manner.  I 

, Whebl,  hweet,  a (AtoeoA  kiceokl^  wtd,  Dntch,  | 
I Swed.)  A rircnlar  frmne  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  I 
; metal,  consisting  of  a nave  into  which  spokes  are  I 
inserted,  which  snstafai  a rim  <v  fell/,  tbe  whole 
toraing  on  an  axis ; a ctrcnlar  bod}r ; 

Let  go  thf  hold  when  a creat  wAsri  nina  down  a hnL 
leat  thou  break  thy  neck  with  following  lt.~dMdU. 

an  inatminent  for  torturing  criminals ; 

Tbou  art  a aoal  in  bliaa,  but  I am  bound 
Upon  a wM  of  flra.>->AaAs. 
a machine  for  spinning  threads  of  rarious  kirid«^ 
or  need  in  winding  jam,  as  a pirn  mAatf;  roU- 
tlon : revolntion ; a taming  abcmt ; 

I>v)k  not  too  long  on  these  taming  wAerii  of  lielasl- 
tude.  Ie«t  we  become  giAij.—Baem, 
a compasa. 

He  tbruwa  hla  flight  on  maoj  an  airjr  wha«L~>tilUm. 


Wked  and  axle,  a machiM  conaiating  osoaUj  of  a 
cjlinder,  to  which  a wheel  U finniy  onited,  ao  that 
the  ma^ematical  axis  of  both  are  eoincid«t:  the 
wheel  and  tbe  cjlmder  are  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
the  diamater  of  the  fomwr  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  latter.  IFAesf-caOMp,  that  branch  of  pnmti* 
cal  mechanics  which  eomprahends  the  modes  of 
cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels,  oaed  bj  watch  and 
dockmakera,  and  for  other  m^ani^  porpoeea. 
Wkeel‘»ktU,  a shell  of  tbe  genua  Troehna,  or  more 
geaerallf  of  tba  familj  Troehidm.  IFAsef-roce, 
tlM  j^ato  in  which  a water-wheel  is  fixed,  in 
PotterMS,  a board  tnmed  roood  1^  a lathe  in  a 
horisontal  position,  on  which  the  clay  is  shaped 
b/  tha  hand.  tFAeri-me^ndk,  the  Rotifera,  a 
genoa  of  lofnaoria,  which  bare  thrir  tentae^ 
arranged  in  a wheat-nke  form.  IFAae^^arrow,  a 
banow  moved  on  a ringte  wbed.  )PAsri4oa<,  a 
boat  with  wheels,  which  maj  be  nsed  rithw  b 
water  or  npoo  inclined  planes  or  railwa/a.  Wked- 
earri^,  a carriage  moved  on  wberia.  Wh^ 
firey  in  Cbemistrj,  a fire  which  enoompasaea  tbe 
cmcible  without  tonehing  it.  ITAeef4A<^ed^  in 
Botany,  rotate ; monopeUlooa ; expanding  into  a 
flat  b^er  at  tbe  top,  with  scarry  any  tuba. 
lPAeri>«Ti^  ooa  whose  ooeopatioo  is  to  make 
wbeeta  and  wberi-carriages,  aa  carta  and  wagons ; j 
—V.  a.  to  convey  on  wheels,  or  m a whed-barrow ; 
to  pot  into  a rotatoiy  motion ; to  caose  to  tom 
round; 

Heaven  rowPd  ! 

Her  awtiena,  ea  tbe  ftret  great  movers  head 
Fint  wA««t«  tbelr  ooorse.— Jftttea, 

— 4T.  n.  to  tom  on  aa  axis ; to  tarn ; to  move 
round ; to  fetch  a dompaaa ; 

TbauwAMting  down  the  steep  of  heavan  he  flies.—  I 

Bhf*.  I 

to  roll  forward.  | 

Thunder  I 

Must  wAedf  on  earth,  devearlng  wh«e  It  roDa^  I 
MOUm.  I 

Whbblbb,  hwelur,  s.  One  who  wberia;  a maker  ' 
of  wbaala. — Obaoleta  in  tha  last  sense.  ! 

Whbxlibo,  hwe'ling,  port  a.  If oring  on  wheds ; | 
A lafliug  ptanace  end  a whw/iwf  J.  Dwp^  I 

—a.  tbe  ad  of  conv^ing  on  wheels ; tbe  act  of  | 
paaringonwheela;  a tnrung  or  oirenlar  movement  ' 
of  troops  embodied.  i 

Whbblt,  hwele,  a.  Circalar ; suitable  to  rotation.  I 
Whbbxb,  hweei,  e.  m.  (Ameosaa,  Sax.)  To  breatiie  I 
bard  and  with  an  aodible  sound,  as  persons  af- 
fected with  asthma.  | 

WiiSLK,  hwelk,  s.  (see  Walk.)  A wrinkle;  in-  ‘ 
equality  upon  the  aoifaoe ; a protuberance ; 

Hla  face  la  all  buboelei^  and  leAeOa  aad  kaoba,  and 
flames  of  Are,— 5bdb. 

a pustule.  In  Zoology,  the  common  name  given 
to  tbe  marine  shell  Bucriaam  nndatam,  or  Tmm-  j 
|Mt-sheIL  In  PathoU^,  lontbns,  an  ansoppura-  I 
tive  tubercular  tumour,  generally  occuning  on  the  ! 
face.  R'AdAs,  in  Marine  language,  brackets  or  j 
small  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to  the  main  body  of  ) 
the  capstan  or  drawing  beam.  | 

Whiclky,  hwel'ke,  a.  Protuberant;  emboaaod; 
rounded.  j 

Ne  aught  the  uheCky  peaiia  esteemeth  be^ 

Which  are  fron  Indian  seas  brought  far  away.—  ^ 

apmter. 

WriBLM,  hwelm,  v.  a.  (oAmyf/Tm,  Sax.  tri/mo,  or  • 
kvUma,  IceL)  To  cover  with  water  or  other  ’ 
fluid;  to  cover  by  immersion  in  something  that  i 
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•nvaiopca  <m  «U  nde*;  to  eorer  eotnpl«td/{  to 
! imnene  deeply ; to  overtHuden ; 

This  ptnk  is  my  pctoS)  or  oesea  wirfi  theoi  sib— 

SIsiw 

to  throw  om  lo  os  to  ooror. — Obsolato  in  this 
•ntse. 

W)tdm  sowethlaf  oTor  tb«ni  sad  keep  them 
] Martbmtr. 

Wnsur,  hwdip,  s.  (w«^  Dotdit  eoi^**  Swod.  hnlp, 
D«u)  The  yoQOK  of  the  eenloe  speens,  ood  of 
•ereral  beests  of  proy,  m o Uon's  wkdp ; o cub ; 
A papj^ ; A soo  or  young  mAn,  b eootmnpt ; 

The  fooag  «4afp  of  TstboC's  rsf^S  Mood.— Aefct. 
->«.  m,  to  bring  forth  yoosg«  as  the  osnino  specaes^ 
or  some  beesU  of  prey. 

In  thsir  poUees, 

WbOTs  laxnry  lots  relg»od»  sen  dmcuCsts  leAs^d 

. _ « j MUa«- 


Whew,  hwon,  md,  (kmm,  Ooth.  hrooMM,  Sax.  imim, 
Ocrm.  qmmd,  Liit.)  At  the  time  { At  whot  tame  ? 
AS,  vhm  shAll  those  things  bo  ? ; which  time ; 

[ I wss  Adopted  boir  by  his  eonsen^ 

Sinoft  his  OAth  u brohA.-'dhihs. 

At  whst  time; 

Tofee  their  AdTAOtAge  wkm»ad\ow  they  list— 

DanM. 

At  whet  partknlsr  time ; 

Hts  seed,  wAm  is  net  set,  shell  bratse  my  hoed^ 

jraisii. 

slier  the  time  tiut,  ss,  toion  I hAve  hAoded  in  my 
report  1 sLaU  go.  ITAeii  os,  At  the  time  when ; 
whet  time. — Obeolrto. 

Wkm  ss  seered  light  begea  to  dsvn 
In  Eden  on  ttte  hnmld  Aover*,  thnt  breeth'd 
I Their  morning  tDcsaset  osme  the  humsB 

Whewcb,  hweos,  cm2,  (kwanon^  Sax.)  From  whnt 
piece;  from  what  sooroe;  from  which  premteeo, 
j uindidflA,orfooto;  bow;  by  whet  woy  or  ineAns ; 

I from  whkh  pereon,  CAOse,  plAOA,  or  prindpto. 

From  wdenoe  is  tontdogiesl,  bat  tho  use  bi  well 
I ' Aothoriiod. 

[ 0 how  nnllhe  toe  plsoe /tom  wtosst  they  felU— Ifittow. 

I (^whence  b not  now  in  oso. 

' WuBWCEAOSTEA,  hwecMHm^w'v,)  otL  From  wbrt 
• Whehcetee,  hwew-er'or,  > pUoe  eoerm; 

I , from  whet  SMCoe  eoerer. 
j ' Any  tdoA  wfcrecreimur  we  here  It— leshr. 

‘ Whbwbtse,  hweo-o/v,  > odL  At  wbeteoeror 
; Whswaoetbe,  hweo-oo^'or,/  time. 

I Wheee,  bsTATA,  s.  At  wbst  piaoe  or  pUeen ; nt  or 
,[  inwhatplnoe;  at  tbe  plnee  in  which ; whither;  to 
I’  whet  pUoe,  or  from  what  place,  ^lyisdere,  In 


any  piaoe.  Noiokertt  in  no  place plaea.-^ 

, O^leto  in  thb  ease. 

Bid  them  forewell,  Cordelia,  tiumgh  nnklnd, 

Then  toeest  here  a boUer  wAsrs  to  ftnd.— AeAs. 
Wbebbabout,  hwareVbowt,  ocL  Kmr  whit  place; 
eoooeming  which. 

The  otdert  wArrmAtwl  they  are  oooTwoAnL^ANtoer. 

I Whbeeas,  bwAro>As',  od.  Wba  in  fact,  or  in  tmth, 
j Implying  oppodtion  to  eometidng  that  precedes ; 
Are  not  tboeo  found  to  be  the  greateet  isAtots  who  are 
moot  ootertonAly  Ignorant  t wAoroas  troa  soal  should  al* 
ways  begin  with  true  knowledge. — 8^vt. 

the  thing  being  so  tbit ; oonsiderlog  that  thin^ 
ere  ao;  whereat;  nt  wUcb  place. -^beoleto  in 
I this  sense. 

I Prepare  to  ride  nnto  8t  Albans, 

Wkertmt  the  king  and  qoeen  do  moon  to  bavk.— Aete. 
; 1U6I 


WiiEBSAT,  hwarO'At',  ad.  At  which ; at  what. 
WuEEEBT,  hware-bi',  ad.  By  which  ; | ; 

You  take  my  life, 

Whim  ytm  dtr  take  the  mtiene  wfts^ijf  I llrt  -iflj|UWi 
by  what?  |[ 

)PAmelyehaUIkBowthier-ird«.xlT.  |l 

Whbeeik,  hware>in',  ad.  In  which ; in  nrhich  Uibg^ 
time,  reepMt,  &e. ; in  whsL  | 

Wbexbuito,  hwar»-ln-too',  adL  Intoevhidi?  j 
Where’s  the  palaee  wAmriais  foul  tbiags  [ | 

Sometlmoe  tatnido  notf— AeAs.  Ij 

Wheebubas,  hware'nea,  x Ulncty;  imperfect  lo* 
entity. — Not  need.  ^ 

A point  hath  no  dfraeaeloDs,  hot  only  a wtsrwisi^  and  > 
b next  to  nothing.— greWs  ContoL  j 

Whereof,  hwnre-or',  ad  Of  whid^  as,  the  cnme 
a>kerto/  he  was  acoued ; of  what.— <foeobto  in  , 
Uua  senae. 

How  this  world,  when  and  wAtreqf  created.— JmZtat.  | 
Whbrsoe,  hwarB-OD^  od.  Onwhidi;  on  what—  ‘ 
Not  used  in  toe  last  sense.  | 

Wbereao,  hware-A(f,  ad.  Whereeoem.— Obeoleto.  j 
What  short  rerenge  the  msa  may  oeerttoa,  \ 

WAersM  ha  Ha^aoooopoo  him  light— ^<aMr.  \ 

Whebesokybr,  hwar*>S0'«r'iir,  ^ In  what  place  | 
Boerer;  in  whaterer  place,  or  b any  place  lude-  | 
finitely.  , ; 

Can  mlsary  no  pUea  of  aafoty  know  f I 

The  notes  puieuee  me  wAsrsmTsr  1 go<— ZhintB. 
WHBRETHROUOB,hware-toroo',  odL  Through  wlucfa.  ' 

-Not  need. 

IFAer«<AmiyA  all  the  peopl#  went— insdoM  six.  I.  j 
Whereto,  hwara-too',  od.  Towhidi;  i 

IPAerde  wa  bare  yready  altainad.— PML  HI, 

mursto  toe  Almighty  answered  not  dlqptaaead^ 

jrvUen.  ■ 

to  what?  or  to  what  end?  as,  b thb  ex>  • 

peoM?  J 

W'hereufoh,  hware-np-o®',  oi.  Upon  which-  ' 
Wherbybb,  hware-er'nr,  ad.  At  whatever  piece.  [ 
Wherewith,  hwam-wUh',  ad  With  which ; with  ; 
what?  ' 

If  the  salt  hare  lost  its  savonr,  leAercwUA  shall  It  hs 
ealtadl— JfoH.v.lL  j 

Wherewithal,  bwaie-wito-awT,  ad.  Wberswith?  1 
with  what  ? I 

Whvwmiittat  shall  A yoong  maa  ctsanea  his  way  f—  | 

' ib.sxlv.  I 

Whebret,  hwer'mt,  a.  «.  (wren,  to  disturb, 
Germ.7)  To  hnrry;  to  troubb;  to  tease;  I| 

Don’t  keep  wAmWwy  me  with  your  M 

to  i^rt  a box  on  the  Atf ;— e.  a box  ou  tow  oar.—  ij 
A vulgar  word.  I 

Then  there's  your  sooee,  yon  wAsrret  aad  your  dowit  . 
tags  on  toe  hair.— Bess,  oad  FUL  [ 

Wheert,  hwer're,  s.  (a  di^rent  ortbogra|4ty  of  the  ' 
word  /erry.—  H'rfsler.  The  name  toderry  b rarj  j 
anciCTt,  and  by  the  Ramans  was  expressed  Aorta. 

— BryoaL  Of  unceittin  derivation. — Dr.  JoA»- 
son.)  A host  used  on  rivers;  a name  given  to 
•ereral  kinds  of  li;:ht  craft:  the  GaeUc  name*  | 
Aata  da  crowin,  signiflsa  a boat  with  a mast  or  ' 

* beam ; a liqww  ma^  from  the  pulp  of  crabs  after 
the  verjuice  is  expressed,  amneumes  called  «roA~  | 
loderry.— >LocaL 

J WiiET,  hwet  V.  a.  Fret  and  past  part,  tedrftad  or  ; 

todri,  (Amsfton,  Sax.  iMften,  Dutch,  wef3en,Gc*n.)  | 

To  mb  for  toe  porpoee  of  sharpening,  as  an  edg*  . 

tool;  to  sharpen  by  attrition,  as,  to ledet  a scythe,  ij 


WHBTHKB— WHIG.  WHIOGARCHT— WHIMSY. 

to  proToko;  to  excite;  to  stimoUta,  as,  to  leAej 
the  appetite;  to  make  aogrj  or  acrimonioos  bj 
provocation. 

Since  Caastoa  drat  did  tehtt  me  agalaat  CMar, 

I tiKvo  not  slept— iSAalv. 

To  whet  0%  to  instigate ; 

I Till  isA«t  on  tho  king. — Sfuxks. 

— «.  the  act  of  sharpening  by  ^tion ; anything 
which  stimulates  the  appetite. 

He  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to 

mention  sipe,  drams,  and  wUu.—Speetau>r. 

Whetiione^  a stone  used  for  sliurpeoiog  edge  tools. 
WheUtone-»late^  or  whet-elate^  Novaculite,  a 
variety  of  slate  used  fur  sharpening  instrume&ta  of 
iron : the  light*green  coloured  variety  from  the 
Levant  ia  the  must  valuable. 

WiiBTnER,  hwcth'ur, /won.  Which  of  two  alterna- 
tives, expressed  by  a aentence  or  clause  of  a sen- 
tence, snd  follow^  by  or,  as,  resolve  whether  you 
will  go  or  not,  that  is,  will  yon  go  or  not  go?  re- 
solve which ; which  ? — Obsolete  in  ihw  sense. 

Whether  of  the  twain  did  the  will  of  his  fatherf- 

Matt,  zxl. 

Wbettes,  hwet'tur,  s.  The  person  or  thing  that 
whets. 

Whet,  hw»y,  (*«wy,  Sai.  mi,  kui,  Dutch.)  The 
aerum  or  watery  part  of  milk,  separated  from  the 
more  thick  and  coagulablo  part,  particularly  in  the 
process  of  cheese-making : the  thick  or  coagulated 
part  is  called  curxL 

Whrtbt,  hwa'e,  0.  Partaking  of  whey ; resembling 
whey. 

W UEYisB,  hwa'lsh,  a.  Haring  the  qualities  of  whey. 

Whicb,  hwitsb,  pron.  (^hwiicy  hwylc,  hwelc, 

^iVk,  Scotch,  welA,  Dutch,  toekhe,  Germ.)  A 
pronoun  of  interrogation  of  all  gendcra,  as,  which 
man  ? which  woman  ? which  house  ? It  is  ■ly*  a 
relative  pronoun  in  reference  to  things  neuter  and 
to  inferior  animals,  as,  the  bridge  whith^  the  plant 
which,  the  dog  which,  that  irAt^  those  irAicA, 
as,  take  trAicA  you  will : the  which  ia  obsolete. 

WiucHBVKR,  bwttsh-er'ur,  )pro»».  Whether 

Whichsobveb,  hwitsb-Bo-ev^or,/  one  or  the  other. 

WiUFF,  bwif,  s.  Welsh.)  A sodden  explo- 

sion of  air  from  the  mouth ; a puff,  as  the  wh^ 
of  a smoker.  In  Ichthyology,  the  fish  Plenronectea 
passer;—*,  a.  to  puff;  to  throw  out  in  whifia; 
to  consume  in  whiff:*. 

WiiiFFLE,  hwif'fl,  V.  n.  (weijetm,  to  waver,  Dutch.) 

shift,  and  tom ; to  change  from  one 
opinion  or  course,  or  from  one  thing  to  another; 
to  prevaricate ; to  be  fickle  and  unsteady ; to  dis- 
perse with  a puff;  to  scatter; — $.  anriently,  a fife 
or  small  flute. 

Whifflbr,  hwif'flor,  s.  One  who  whifllef,  or  fre- 
quently changes  bis  ofrfnbns  or  course ; one  who 
nsea  sbiTts  and  evasions  in  his  arguments ; a 
trifler ; a harbinger ; one  who  preceded  a band 
or  regiment  of  soldiers,  &o. 

B 1 . * beach 

tn  the  flood  with  men,  and  wives,  and  bort, 
Whw  ihoota  and  claps  ouhrie  the  deep-oioutb’d  aea. 
Which,  like  a mighty  ieh\pUr  for  the  king, 

Seems  to  prepare  his  way.— SAote. 

Whio,  hwig,  1.  fAio«^,  Sax.)  Addulated  whey, 
sometimes  mixed  with  buttermilk  and  sweet  herbs; 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 

1 must  content  me  as  I may. —Breton. 
one  of  the  political  party  who  pretend  to  more 
h'beral  prindptes  than  tbdr  opponents,  the  Tories, 
who  are  accused  of  being  adverse  to  popular  i 

TOL.  II.  6 T ‘ 

The  term,  according  to  Ash  in  bis  Dictionary,  b 
trA^^7om,aword  ua^  in  Scotland  in  driving  horses. 
In  1648,  a party  of  these  people  marched  to  op- 
pose the  ling  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
hence  the  name  of  whiy  was  given  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  court.  Thow'  who,  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  1.  and  11.,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
royal  family  were  called  toriee,  and  their  opponents 
whips. 

WmaoARcnT,  hwig^drk-e,s.  Govemmentby  whigs. 

WuiooERT,  hwig'ger-e,  \ g.  The  principles  of 

Whiooism,  hwjg'gizm,  / wLigs. 

Whiooibh,  hwjg'giah,  a.  Pertaining  to  whigs; 
partaking  of  the  prindples  of  whigs. 

While,  hwile,  #.  (hteile.  Sax.  htceila,  veil,  Germ. 
wyl,  Dutch.)  Time;  space  of  time  or  continued 
duration. 

Pauaing  a whiU,  tlma  to  herself  she  mused.— JftRoe. 
WorA  while,  worth  the  time  it  requires;  worth 
the  time  and  pains— hence,  worth  the  expense,  ss, 
it  is  not  vorfA  while  for  a man  to  prosecute  fc^ 
sroaD  debts  \—4td.  daring  the  tiros  that ; as  long 
as;  at  the  time  that;— v.  a.  (ewylan,  to  turn,  to 
rtm  a course;  waala,  to  pass  the  time,  Ethiop.)  to 
draw  out;  to  consume  in  .a  tedious  way  n. 

to  loiter,  as,  to  while  the  time  away. 

Whilebb,  hwi-Iare',  ad,  A little  while  ago;  era- 
while. — Not  in  use. 

Let  us  be  Jocund : will  yon  tronl  the  catch 
You  Uugbt  me  but  whiUrt  t— Shake. 

W01LOX,  hwilum,  (kf,  (AimltMi,* Sax.)  Formerly; 
once : of  old. 

WuiLET.hwilste,)  s.  ^^^^le.  ITA&s  ia  obsolete, 

^AlIlLES,  hwilse,/  and  ttikiltt  j ini, 

proper. 

WuiM,  hwim,  g.  (AinoKi,  led.  ^imera,  Span,  fiptws, 
a brisk  motion,  Welsh.)  Properiy,  a sodden  turn 
or  start  of  the  mind ; a freak ; a fancy : a capri- 
dons  notion ; a low  wit — (a  cant  application  of 
the  word);  a Urge  capeUn  connected  with  the 
shaft  of  a mine,  and  worked  by  horses. 

Whibbrel,  hwimT)rcl,  g.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
bird  Nnmenina  phmopua,  or  Soolopax  pheopua,  of 
Linmeoa. 

Whimper,  hwim'pur,  *.  n.  (trtmmerR,  Germ.)  To 
cry  with  a low,  whining,  broken  voice. 

Wbjmpsrixo,  hwiffl^pur-ing,  g,  A low  muttering 
cry  or  squeak ; 

The  uoiM  of  Httle  birds,  the  wAlv^crw  of  mica,  eveiT 

small  sUrrage,  waketh  them.— (Mmgw  (1821.) 

— <L  speaking  in  a low,  whining,  or  mattering 
manner. 

A laughing,  tosrlog,  wheedling,  w*iia;i’HaF  she.— Jtowa. 

WiiiMPLED,  hwim'pld,  o.  A word  used  by  Shak- 
spere,  probably  a mistake  for  loAtmpereel 

This  whhmpltd,  whining,  porbllnd  wayward  boy, 

This  aegnior  Junlo’s  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid.— ^AoAs. 

Whimsical,  hwim'ze-kal,  a.  Full  of  whims ; 

, freakish ; capricious ; oddly  fandfiiL 

Whimbicallt,  hwim'ze-kal-Ie,  ad.  In  a whimsi- 
cal manner ; freakishly. 

Whimsicalness,  hwim'se-kal-nes,')  g.  Freakish- 
Whimsicautt,  bwim-ze-kare-te,  / ness;  odd 
temper;  whimsical  disposition. 

WHiMsr,  hwim'ae,  s.  (from  WTiim.)  A whim ; r 
freak;  a capridooi  notion;—*,  a.  to  fill  with 
whimsies. 

To  have  a man’s  bralna  whimsied  with  h1i  wealth.— 
Berne,  and  l^eU 
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Whtmwdxm,  bvim>bwam',  t.  (a  lodicrotis  redapU* 
cation  of  Whim.)  A pla/thing;  a toj;  an 
device  { a atraiif^e  fancy ; a freak. 

A vAint-wAoM 

Knit  vlih  a trim-tram.— ffAuliiii. 

Yottr  atudied  wAim-icAdau,  and  jrour  fine  act  focoe.— 
Beau,  oaJ  FUt. 

Whi2C,  hwin,  *.  a woed,  Welab.)  Gorsc,  or 

common  Fane,  the  Leguminous  shrub  Ulex  Euro- 
ptcua,  which  px>ws  on  sandy  or  gravelly  heaths 
abundantly.  Petty-toAm,  the  plant  Genista  an- 
gelica. 

Wmimaxs,  hwin'alca,  s.  An  instraroent  used  for 
extirpating  fane  from  land. 

WnmaasL. — See  Whimbrel. 

Whikb,  liwine,  v.  ft.  (toanmn,  to  bewail,  Sax.  wAmo, 
inno,  Swed.  ceino,  qrtina,  Icel,  treinen,  Germ.) 
To  express  murmors  by  a plaintive  cry ; to  lament 
in  A low  murmuring  manner;  to  moan  meanly 
and  effeminately ; — t.  a plaintive  tone;  the  nasnl 
puerile  tone  of  mean  complunt ; mean  or  affected 
complaint. 

Whikkb,  hwi'nur,  s.  One  who  whines. 

WHiNnroLT,  hwtnelng'Ie,  ad  In  a whining  manner. 

Whiknook,  hwin'nok,  «.  (tren^,  small.  Germ.)  A 
name  fpren  in  New  England  to  the  small  pig  of  a 
litter. 

Whikxt,  hwin'ne,  v. «.  (Ainnto,  I neigh,  Lat.)  To 
ndghf 

The  horse  whUe  he  Is  wkinn^yinff.^ 

Mart's  ImmorL  of  lAs  SeoX. 


—a.  (Scotch,)  aboonding  with  whins. 

Oateekall  being  a vAuuiy  place.— .ViootsM  and  Bum. 

Whihstokb,  hwin'atone,  #.  (TuAyn,  .Scotch,  from 
Afcifi,  resounding,  Icel.  — hence,  qvr\n$Umey  or 
«rA>fM<Ofie,  the  resounding  stone,  equivalent  to 
ciinkstone.')  A provincial  term  appli^  to  green- 
stone, cliokatone,  porphyreric,  and  other  trap 
rocka 

WiiiNTBHAT,  bwin'tahat,  t.  The  bird  Saxicola  ra- 
I betra,  or  Motacella  mbetra  of  Linnsos. 
i WuiMYARD,  hwin'ydrd,  t.  A sword,  in  contempt. 

' He  match'd  his  teAinyard  op,  that  fled 

When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed.— Aiidihma. 

' Whip,  hwip,  p.  a.  {htt^opa%  Sax.  trtppen,  Datoh.) 
To  strike  with  a lash  or  sweeping  cord ; to  sew 
slightly ; to  drive  with  lashes ; 

Let’s  wMp  these  stngglen  o'er  the  laas  again.— 

Shako. 


to  punish  with  the  whip ; to  lash  with  sarcasm ; 
Thev  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wtta,  tUl  I wae  as 
crast-uiUen  as  a dried  pear. — Skaks. 

To  tchip  about  or  round,  to  wrap ; to  enwrap. 
To  whip  out,  to  draw  nimbly;  to  snatch.  To 
whip yVom,  to  take  away  suddenly.  To  whip  into, 
to  throat  in  with  a sudden  inution.  To  whip  up, 
to  seise  or  take  up  with  a quick  motion ; to  hoist 
f^Blra  by  means  of  a whip— a marine  term ; — v.  u. 
to  move  nimbly ; to  start  saddenly  and  ran ; — s. 
the  length  of  the  sail  of  a wind-mill  moasored 
from  the  axis;  (_hweop.  Sax.)  an  instrament, 
generally  of  leather,  for  lashing  horses  or  other 
animals.  In  ships,  a small  tackle  used  to  hoist 
' light  bodies.  Whip  and  fpur,  with  the  ntmoet 
i haste, 

I Each  ■taiineh  polemick 

' Came  tekip  and  spur,  and  AMhtiri  through  thin  and  thick. 

I ~^Pop*. 

• Whip-cord,  the  cord  of  which  lashes  are  made, 
j Whip-lash,  the  lash  of  a whip.  TF’Aip-/MX>f*-tn7f!, 
1 a bird  of  the  Goatsucker  family,  the  Antrostomus 
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Tociferos,  or  Caprimulgoui  rocifenu,  a native  of  the  ! 
United  States  America,  ao  called  for  its  rdter' 
ated  notes  of  whip-wkip-poor~wiU  in  tiie  breeding 
sesson.  fTAip-aiw,  a kind  of  saw  used  by  jmnm 
to  divide  pieces  of  stuff  which  are  too  large  to  be 
divided  by  the  band-saw.  Wkip-stnff,  a piece  of 
timber  in  the  form  of  a strong  staff,  fastened  into 
the  helm  for  the  steersman,  in  small  ships,  to  hold 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  remove  the  rudder  and 
direct  the  ship  in  her  proper  course.  Whip^tioek,  | 
the  rod  or  staff  to  which  the  lash  of  a whip  is  fas-  | 
tened.  Whip  upon  whip,  the  greatest  purchase 
which  can  be  gained  by  blocks,  which  is  formed  by  . 
fixing  the  end  of  one  whip  npon  another. 

Whiporapt,  bwip'graft,  r.  a.  To  graft  hj  catting  , 
the  scion  and  stock  in  a sloping  direction,  so  as  to  I 
fit  each  other,  and  by  insoting  a tongue  on  the  j 
scion  into  a alit  in  the  stock. 

Whiporafttno,  hwip'graft-ing,  #.  The  act  or 
practice  of  groAing  by  the  mode  called  icA^ 
gra/L 

WmriiAND,  hwipliand,  «.  AdvanU^  over. 

WniPPER,  hwip'pur,  «.  One  who  whips. 

Whippbr-im,  hwip'per-io,  «.  A huntsman  who  haa 
the  charge  of  collecting  stray  bounds  in  the  chase, 
end  of  otherwise  keeinng  tiie  pack  in  order.  In 
Factories,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  works  on 
a floor. 

WniPPBR-sKAPPSB,  hwip'per-snap'pur,  s.  An  hi- 
sigiiificant  diminntive  person. — A vulgar  word. 

WiliPPiKO,  hwip'ping,  a.  The  act  of  striking  or 
punishing  with  a whip ; the  state  of  being 
whipped.  In  Angling,  attaching  the  line  either  to 
the  hook  or  rod ; it  also  signifies  casting  in  the  fly, 
and  gently  drawing  it  over  the  surface  of  the  wattf. 
Whippinff^post,  a post  to  which  offenders  are  tied 
when  whipped. 

Whipplb-trbk,  hwip'pl-tre,  s.  The  bar  or  traces 
on  whi^  the  tugs  a harness  are  fastened,  and 
by  whkh  a carriage,  a plough,  a barrow,  or  other 
implement  is  drawn. — Local. 

Whipster,  bwip'stur,  $.  A nimble  fellow. 

1 am  not  valiant  neither, 

But  every  pnny  whipster  gets  my  sword.— BkaAi. 

Whipstitch,  bwip'stitsh,  v.  o.  To  half  plough  or 
rafter  land. 

Whipt,  whipt  Past  of  the  verb  to  wA(p— some- 
times written  for  whipped. 

Whir,  bwur,  v.  n.  (from  Whirl,  or  from  the  sound  j 
made  by  tiie  wings  of  s partridge,  moorfowl,  or 
pheasant)  To  turn  round  rapidly ; 

Qatberinf  dust  with  wAtm'n^  fleroety  round.— 
Chapwtam. 

— r.  a.  to  hurry  away,  or  bear  away  rapidly ; 

This  would  to  me  as  like  a lasting  storm. 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends.— Skokt. 

— s.  the  noise  of  the  wing  of  a partridge  or  phes- 
sant  when  it  takes  flight,— an  expressive  word* 
used  in  Scotland  and  America. 

Whirl,  hweri,  v.  o.  (itAw-At,  Icel.  Aayr/tm,  Sax.  wer- 
ttlea,  Dutch,  hoirvtler,  Dan.)  To  turn  round 
rapidly  r.  n.  to  be  turned  round  rapidly ; to 
move  hastily; 

Whirfd  away  to  shun  his  batefril  sight— Drydm. 

— f.  (vAir6e/,)  a turning  round  with  rapidity; 
quick  rotation  or  circular  motion ; anything 
moved  with  rapid  rotation,  as  on  an  axis  or 
pivot ; I 

Though  In  dreadfol  wktrta  we  hung  | 

Bl^  OB  the  broken  wave. — Addtsom.  ^ 
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anjrUuni;  whirled  roaod  to  strike  ftM-* 
dblr,— need  bj  poets  Cor  the  andent  oestus. 

At  hn  be  bed  sUin  meay^— L'£jtr<nif. 

WkiW-Most,  e whirling  gost  of  wind.  Whirl- 
hone^  the  petelUf  the  knee^bone,— not  used. 
Whirl-pit^  e whirlpool — Not  need. 

Down  auok  they  like  e hlleo  etotto, 

By  rsglog  lekM-fiu  overthrowa.  ftrerfyi. 

WnTRtioio,  hwerle-gig,  i.  k \oy  which  dtildren 
whirl  round.  In  Militerj  Andqnities,  sn  instni> 
ment  for  pnnuhlng  petty  offenders,  ss  rattlers, 
brawling  women,  &c  ; e kind  of  wooden  cage 
turning  on  a pitot,  in  which  the  offender  was 
whirled  round  with  great  velocity. 

Wrirltivo,  hwerling,  a.  Moving  qidckly  round ; 
rotatory.  WhirUnff-maekitte^  an  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Robins  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  resistance  of  air  against  bodies  moving 
with  velodtiee  lees  than  thoae  which  can  be 
detaining  by  the  balister  pendulum.  Wkirling- 
takle^  a machine  intended  to  represent  the  aere^ 
phenomena  in  philoaopby  and  natnre,  reJative  to 
the  power  of  the  centrifugal  force,  pi^culsrly  in 
its  ^ects  open  the  shspe  of  the  earth  and  planets. 

Whirlpool,  hwerl'pcol  s.  An  eddy  of  water;  a 
vortex  or  golf  where  the  water  move#  drciilarly. 

Whihlwixd,  hwerl'wind,  $.  A violent  movement 
of  the  atmosphere  In  s circular  or  spiral  direction 
aboot  an  axis,  the  latter  having  at  the  same  time, 

I as  is  now  beli^ed,  s {nugreanve  motion,  rectilinear 
or  corrilinesr,  on  the  rarfsce  of  sea  or  land. 

WiiiRRtRO,  bwer'ring,  a.  The  sound  of  the  part- 
ridge, moorfowl,  or  pheasant's  wings;— a.  rowing 
s noise  like  that  of  the  partridge  or  pheasant  when 
it  springs  from  the  gronnd. 

The  moorfowl  springs  on  wAtmap  r'tnga, 

In  sotmnn's  pleasant  weather.— Aows. 

Now  from  tlia  brake  the  wAirriiy  pheasant  springs.— 

/by*. 

WtiiBS,  hwisk,  a.  (ipmcA,  a wisp,  Germ,  and  Dutch.) 
A small  bunch  of  graaa,  hair,  straw,  or  the  like, 
naed  aa  a brash — hence,  a amall  brush  or  basora ; 
p^  of  a woman's  dress  ; a kind  of  tippet ; a ^ck 
violent  motion ; 

This  tint  sad  isAui 

Takes  off  thy  dokodotn.— Bsew.  FUL 
— e.  o.  to  sweep,  brush,  or  wipe  with  a small 
besom  or  whisk ; to  move  nimbly  over  the  gronnd ; 
— r.  a.  to  move  with  velocity  or  nimhlmcas 
A strancQ  gentleman  wAtafcad  by  me  - ittirfi'sffs 

WiiiBKEit,  hwisk  ur,  a.  (from  a wisp,  Germ, 

and  Dutch.)  Long  hi^  growing  upon  the  human 
cheek. 

WiiieKBRKD,  hwiak'urd,  a.  Fmmed  into  whbkers ; 
friruiahed  with  whiskers. 

Uer  wMskarsd  pandoors,  and  her  fleree  baassn.— 

WiitsKBT,  hwisk'ei,  a.  A basket. — LoesL 

Whisxkt,  hwislie,  a.  (tMs^-hea<Aa,  water  of  life, 
GseL)  A spirit  distilled  from  malt  or  raw  grain, 
extensively  i^e,  and  too  extenflvely  osed  in  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland. 

WiilSPKR,  hwia'pur,  e.  a.  (ihma/TTMMi,  Sax.  jtujpera. 
Germ.)  To  speak  with  a low  voke,  as  o^j  to  be 
heard  by  a person  quite  near ; to  speak  with  sus- 
picion or  timorons  cantion e.  a.  to  ntter  in  a low 
vuice; 

You  have  board  the  news  abroad,  1 mean  the  isAi*. 

pw«d  eoea;  for  thay  are  ear-kissing  aj^ments.— Aoks. 


to  procnpC  aecntly— (obaolcta  in  tbb  eenae.) 

Hs  came 

To  wJUsysr  ^Yols•y.— dAoA*. 

To  whiq>er  one  another,  ychi^xr  the  men,  ia  ellip- 
tical to  being  understood ; a low,  toft  sound,  or 
words  uttered  in  such  a voice;  a cautions  or  timo- 
rous speech : a hissing  or  bussing  sound. 

Whisperer,  bwU'par-ur,  s.  One  who  whispers ; 
a tattler ; one  who  tells  secrets ; a conveyer  tsX  in- 
telligenee  aecretly. 

WiiisPREixo,  hwu'por-lng,  s.  Act  of  ^>eaking 
with  a low  voice ; cantious  speech ; backbiting  and 
ottering  to  a low,  ribilant  tone. 

The  hollow  mkUpu  tup  brsese,  the  pliant  rills, 

Puri  down  smid  tba  twisted  roots.— Thoswoa. 

WiiisrEKiNOLT,  hwis'pur-ing-le,  oA  In  a low 
voke. 

WuiST,  hwist,  a.  (kuMf,  riloiice,  Cornish.)  Silent; 
mute;  boshed: 

In  daad  of  night,  when  all  waa  tsAM  and  sttIL— Ancfr*. 
this  s^jeotive  never  preoedss  the  noun ; 

The  winds  with  wonder  wAis^ 

Smoothly  the  wsters  kissed, 

Whispering  now  Joys  to  the  mild  oosaa.— JtfOioii. 
—a.  a.  to  become  lileut ; 

They  wkitud  all— Lord  Aoreir. 

— be  rilent ; hash; 

W1tt$L  wsntoo  still  ye.— 

GoUm  lefoei*. 

— a popnlar  game  at  cards,  to  called  because  it 
requires  sileooe  and  attention. 

Whistle,  hwial  r.  a.  To  make  the  breath  aono- 
rons,  not  in  the  usual  way  by  the  chords  of  the 
larynx,  but  at  the  lips  by  contracting  them ; to 
miUe  a sound  with  a small  wind  iustrument ; to 
sound  shriU,  or  like  a pipe ; 

The  wild  winds  tsAuHs  and  the  billows  rolL— Ape. 
to  fonn  or  modnlate  by  whistling,  ss,  to  ^okittU  a 
tune ; to  call  by  a wliiatie,  as,  to  whittle  a dog 
back; 

When  shnpla  pride  for  flatt'ir  makM  demands, 

May  donee  by  dimes  be  wkiMad  off  my  hands.— Ap*. 

— s.  (Airisir,  Sax,,^(sfrila,  Lat.)  sound  made  at  the 
lips,  ss  iir  whistling;  a similar  aonnd  made  by  an 
instrument,  wind,  or  steam ; a small  vriod  instru- 
ment; the  month,  the  organ  of  whistling— (vnl- 
g")i 

Let's  drink  the  other  cop  to  whet  our  wAfotfos,  and  so 

sing  away  all  sad  tboogbU.—  Wmltm't  OomfUu  An^. 

a email  pipe  naed  by  a boatswain  to  summon  the 
s^lora  to  their  duty;  a caU,  such  as  sportsmen 
use  to  their  dogs;  the  shrill  noise  made  as  a signal 
by  looomothe  steam-engines,  by  giving  vent  to  the 
steam  through  a small  orifi^  Wki$tie-J^  the 
fish  Mnstela  fluviatilis. 

WmsTLKR,  hwisler,  s.  One  who  wUstles. 

Whistliko,  hwisling,  a.  Making  a shrill  noise 
like  a whistle  or  pip^  Whi^Hng-mormot^  an 
animal  aboot  the  rise  of  a badger,  with  a long 
bushy  taO,  and  haring  the  body  covered  with  hair 
of  a beautiful  rilver-grey  ooloor.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  shriU  whistle  which  tbrir  sentinels  give 
to  wsra  the  otliers  of  the  spproaeh  of  dsnger. 

WuiSTLT,  hwistle,  ad,  SQently. 

I,  npon  a little  rUing  bill 
fitoM  wkiatlg  watching  for  the  herds'  approach.— 
Ardm  FWer$Kem  {MM). 

Whit,  hwit,  $.  (tci4f,  a creature,  wight,  animal, 
thing,  anything,  Sax.)  A point;  a jot;  the 
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■mallest  particle,  at,  it  doet  not  ditpleaae  ma  a 
vhit,  that  it,  IQ  the  IcAtt  degree. 

Wiinx,  birite,  a.  {hwit^  incite^  Sax.  hvit,  Datch, 
Arid!,  Dan.  tceiu,  Genn.)  RcHecting  all  the  rajrt 
of  light,  as  pure  snow  ; snowj  ; not  dark  ; pale  ; 
destitute  of  colour ; pure ; clean  ; free  from  spot ; 

Woloona,  uuro^rod  faith,  wAtte-handed  hope  !— 

MilUm. 

grej,  as  vkiu  hair ; unblemisbed  and  pore. 

No  whiUr  page  than  Addison’s  remalnt. — Pop*. 

In  a Scriptural  sense,  purified  from  sin;  sanctified; 
— a negative  colour ; the  effect  of  the  admission 
of  light  upon  anj  object  which  it  reflects  directlr : 
it  is  therefore  the  colour  most  signifleaut  of  light, 
and  more  especinllvis  that  produced  bv  the  natural 
combination  of  the  rave  of  the  solar  spectrum  ; a 
white  spot  or  thing ; the  mark  in  a target  at  which 
an  arrow  is  shot.  Il'AiVe  o/  Ou  eye,  that  part  of 
the  bsll  of  the  eye  which  surrounds  the  iris. 
White  nf  an  egg,  the  albumen  or  pellucid  viscous 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  vitellus  or  yolk.  Per- 
manent tpAiVe,  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  Spanish- 
white,  a substance  usM  in  painting,  prepaid  from 
chalk,  by  separating  it  from  its  sUidous  impurities. 
In  Letter-press  Printing,  a space  between  two  lines. 
White  antimomg,  a mineral  of  a snow-white,  yel- 
low, or  grey  colour,  somotimee  of  a peach-blossom 
red ; occurs  generally  in  tabular  and  adcuUr  errs- 
tals.  When  pure  it  consists  of  antimony,  48.32 ; 
oxygen,  15.5C : sp.  gr.  5 5 to  5.6  ; hardness  =s  3.5 
to  3.0.  H’Aife  copjxrr,  a name  given  to  Tutenag, 

I or  Chinese  copper,  which  is  copper  alloyed  with 
sine,  forming  a very  Lard  white  metal,  but  little 
I disposed  to  tarnish.  )Vhite  crop,  in  Agriculture, 

I ! a crop  which  loses  its  green  colour,  and  becomes 

I'  white  in  ripening.  White  fact,  or  white  blase,  a 
white  mark  in  the  forehead  of  a horee,  descendin;; 
almost  to  the  nose.  White  enamel,  or  calcine,  an 
enamel  made  by  calrining  shout  30  parts  of  tin 
and  60  parts  of  lead.  To  every  4 parts  of  this, 
4 parts  of  sand  and  1 of  sea  ^t  U added,  and 
melted  together:  the  sand  should  be  perfectly 
white.  White  JUm,  a film  growing  over  the  eyes 
of  sheep,  and  eaoung  blindness.  White  foot,  a 
whits  mark  on  the  foot  of  a home,  between  the 
fetlock  and  the  coffin.  White  gum,  the  Strophulus 
aUnnus,  a species  of  gum-rush,  in  which  the  pimples 
are  roinnts,  bard,  and  whitish,  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  halo.  White  land,  in  Agriculture,  a tough 
clayey  soil,  of  a whitish  hue  when  dry,  but  blackisb 
after  rain.  White-lead,  the  white  oxide  of  lead, 
used  for  numerous  purposes  of  painting,  and  sUo 
of  glue,  for  such  joints  of  show-boards,  rails,  &c., 
as  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  for  the  uniting 
of  water-pipes,  steam-engiue  boiler  joints,  &c. 
WkiU-let^  ore,  a mineral,  the  carbonate  of  lead : 
it  occurs  in  tabular  crystals,  in  az-sided  prisms 
TsrioQsIy  tonninated,  sod  in  other  maculated  crys- 
tals of  diflerent  forms : ^ specimen  from  I^eadhUls 
eonusted  of  carbonic  acid,  16.00;  protoxide  of 
lead,  82.00 : sp.  gr.  6.3  to  6.6 ; hardness  = 3.0  to 
8.5.  WhiU-Umed,  wbite-wa.sbed  or  plastered  with 
Ume.  White-livea^  having  a pale  look ; feeble ; 
cowardly;  envious;  malicious.  lTA»te /ins,  among 
Letter-press  Printers,  a vmd  space,  broader  than 
usual,  left  between  lines.  White  nutnganete,  an 
ore  of  manganese ; carbonated  ojudixed  manganese. 
White  meat*,  in  Arcbsiolo  y,  a name  for  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  or  s'ly  composition  of 
them,  which,  previously  to  the  Reformation,  were 
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prohibited  during  Lent,  as  well  as  flesh,  until 
1543,  when  Henry  VIIL  decreod  that  they  miglit 
be  used.  White  metal,  a kind  of  queen's  metal, 
mode  as  follows:  — Fuse  together  10  ounces 
of  lead,  6 ounces  of  bismuth,  mud  four  drams  of 
regulos  of  antimony ; or  else,  2 pounds  of  reguhis 
of  antimony,  8 ounces  of  brass,  and  10  ounces  of 
tin  : a third  receipt  is,  1 pound  of  brass,  1^  ounces 
of  sine,  and  ^ ounce  of  tin.  White-pot,  a kind 
of  food  made  of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  sugar,  Acc. 
baked  in  a pot.  White-pree^tate,  a compound  of 
ammonia  and  coTToeive  subUmate,  or  of  metallic 
mercury,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  a white 
insoluble  powder,  much  us^  in  medicine  as  so 
external  application.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
white  calyx  of  mercury.  White  pyrittt,  a sol- 
pburet  of  iron,  of  a sleel-grcy  colour.  White 
rente  (reditu*  alii),  rents  rwerred  in  silver  were 
anciently  so  called,  or  blanekfarm*,  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  rents  in  woric,  grain,  or  baser  money, 
which  were  called  reditu*  nigri,  or  Uack-meiL 
WhUesione,  a species  of  granite,  a compound  of 
white  felspar,  containing  mica  and  other  mmersls, 
the  Eurite  of  the  French,  and  Welss-stein  of  Wer- 
ner. White  etceUing,  in  Pathology,  hydmthros,  a I 
colourless  swelling,  chiefly  of  the  larger  joints.  It 
may  commence  in  the  synovial  membrane,  in  the  \ 
cartilages,  or  in  the  bones.  White  vitriol,  the  ! 
sulphate  of  sine,  a mineral  found  principally  in  tbs 
deserted  galleries  of  old  mines:  the  primary  form 
of  its  crystal  is  s right  rhombic  prism ; the  colour 
greyish,  yellowish,  radish,  or  greenish-white.  Its 
constituents  are — oxide  of  xioc,  28.50;  sulphuric 
acid,  29.80;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.70;  oxide  of 
iron,  4.00 ; water,  40.80 : sp.  gr.  2.036 ; hard- 
ness = 2.0  to  2.5.  Whttetrasher,  one  who 
whitewashes  the  walls  or  the  plastering  of  apart- 
ments. White  wine,  any  wine  of  a clear  trans- 
parent colour  bordering  on  white,  as  Madeira, 
Sherry.  In  Botany,  while  balsam,  pubescent  myrrh  I 
seed,  or  Quinquina,  the  South  American  tree  My-  I 
roepennum  pubescens,  from  which  the  perfume 
called  the  perfume  of  Quinquina  is  obtained. 
White  beam-tret,  the  tree  Crstirgus  aria,  called 
also  the  wlute  cap-tree.  While  buBg-trea,  the 
tree  BorocUa  talicifoUa,  a native  of  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo.  White-campion,  the  poisonous  weed 
Cucnbuliu  baccifer;  grows  in  com  laud,  pastures, 
and  hedges.  White  candle-wood,  or  poison,  the 
plant  Amyris  toxifrra,  a native  of  CaroUna  and  the 
West  Indies.  H'At/e  cedar,  the  tree  Larix  oommn- 
nia,  a native  of  Germany.  White  dover,  TrifoUum 
repena,  a species  of  clover,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
white.  White  Duich-nmner,  or  trAtte  runner,  the 
variety  albiflora,  of  the  species  Phaseoloa  multiflo- 
rus.  White  helebore,  the  plant  Venatrum  album, 
the  root  and  every  other  part  of  which  is  extremely 
send  sod  poisonous.  White  honeytucJde,  a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  white  clover,  Trifoliom 
IT  pens.  White  laurel,  the  tree  Magnolia  glsucs, 
which  grows  in  the  swamps  of  North  Araeries  t It 
is  likewise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Swsmp- 
ssAsafraa  and  Beaver-tree.  irAiCs  mullda,  the 
plant  Verbascan  lychnites.  White  mustard,  the 
plant  Sinapis  alba,  the  Moutarde  blanche  of  the 
French.  White  or>eye,  or  moon-daisy,  the  plant 
Chrysanthemum  leocanthemoin,  common  in  fields 
and  by  wavrides.  White  or  Weymouth  pint,  the 
American  tree  J^nos  etrobos : it  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous aUe,  and  is  the  best  timber  in  America  for 
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WHITEA—WHITEFIELDITE. 


WHITELY— WHITTLE. 


DUtfta.  Whitt’pojppy,  tb«  plant  Paptver  aomni- 
fcram,  aomeliroes  eoltivatcd  for  the  opium  which 
ia  obtained  from  ita  juioe.  WkUe^poplar^  the 
tree  Popolaa  alba.  Whiu-roty  or  mar$h-petmtf~ 
looriy  the  perennial  plant  Bydrocot/le  vulgana, 
rerj  frequent  on  bogg^r  oommona,  and  the  margina 
of  clear  little  rimleta.  WkiU-tcrnguty  or  koigt- 
bed$troiBy  the  perennial  plant  Gallium  moUuga. 
WhiU'thonty  one  the  names  of  the  common 
bawthom,  C^Uegus  oxTcantha.  White^woody  a 
rarietj  of  the  apecka  Liriodendrun  tuliferSf  TaHp- 
tree,  or  Saddle-tree ; another  rarietj  is  called  the 
ioAa<a-/K!|p&ir.  W^U-tpmoey  the  North  American 
tree  Abies  alba.  Wkit«-harty  in  Zoology,  a fish 
of  the  Carp  kinA  WhiU‘bear,  the  Polar  or  Sea- 
bear,  Ursus  maritinua.  Wkitt~bird'$-neHy  the 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Monotropa, 
natives  the  United  States  of  America.  WhiU- 
bail,  the  fish  Clupea  alba,  the  smallest  spedee  of 
the  British  Gupeida,  or  Herrings,  celebrated  on 
aoooant  of  its  excellent  flavour,  which  hat  made  it 
an  object  of  great  request  among  London  epicurea 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  corporations  of 
London,  the  members  of  the  Ro^al  Sodetj,  and 
cabinet  ministers,  to  repair  to  Greenwich  or  Black- 
wall  annuallj,  to  enjoy  a White-bait  Dinner. 
White-braitiy  the  duck  Anas  bjrporborea.  White- 
bug,  a species  of  bug  which  injures  vines  snd  other 
kinds  of  fhiit.  White-ege/id  monJtfy,  the  Simis 
£thiops  of  Lionrua,  and  Cercocebus  A^thiope  of 
Geoflfroy.  White  eged  tearbiert,  birds  of  the  sub- 
genus Zosterops.  Wkiie-Jaeed  duck,  the  American 
^h-water  dock  Anas  disoora.  Whiie-Ji^  the 
small  fish  Gupea  menhaden,  esugbt  in  immense 
quantities,  and  used  as  manure  on  the  south-west 
border  of  Connecticut,  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  White-fronted  lemur,  the  quadmman- 
ous  snimal  Lemur  albifens,  or  Maki  angouan  of 
Geofiri)/.  White-headed  eaglty  the  bird  Aquila 
lencocepbalna.  White-headed  toddg,  a bird  of  the 
genus  Tjrsnnula.  Wkite-horm-JiJi,  the  Baia  ful* 
lonica  of  linussus,  snd  Raia  aspera  nostras  of 
WiUottghbj.  It  grows  to  the  axs  of  the  skate : 
its  back  ia  nmgb  and  spin/,  and  on  Its  Uil  there 
are  three  rows  of  strong  apinca.  White  peUean, 
the  aea-fbwl  Pelecanua  onocrotalua  of  Linneus. 
White  rump,  a bird  of  the  genus  SaxicoU.  White- 
throat,  one  of  the  roanj  names  of  the  bird  Mota- 
dlla  ajlvia  of  Linneus,  the  S/Iria  cinerea  and 
Carnica  dnerea  of  other  naloralists.  It  is  a regu- 
lar summer  visitor  to  the  British  islands,  arriving 
shout  the  third  week  in  April,  and  departing  in 
autnmn.  White-tail,  a bird  oS  the  genus  Mota- 
dUa.  White-trout,  or  eea-trout,  the  fish  Salino 
tmtta.  Like  the  common  sslmon,  this  fish  mi- 
gratea  up  rirers,  spawns  and  returns  to  the  sea : 
it  b rather  lai^er  than  the  commbn  trout; — e.  a. 
to  make  white ; to  whitewash. 

His  rshnent  became  shlntnR,  exceeding  white  as  snow, 

so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  wAiM  \hem.—Mork  lx.  9. 

Whitza,  hwite'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  some  person  of 
the  name  of  White.)  A genus  of  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  Java  and  Samatra : Order,  Gesncriaccm. 

Whitso,  hwite'ed,  a.  Whitened ; made  white. 

Te  are  like  unto  whiud  sepulchres. — Mat.  zzlii.  97. 

WHlTEriELDiTB,  hwite'fceld-ite,  $.  A follower  and 
belierar  in  the  tenets  of  George  Whitefidd,  a po- 
pular Calviiusde  itinerant  preacher  of  the  16tb 
oenturj. 


WmTBLT,  hwiteTe,  a.  Approaching  to  white. — 
Not  useA 

A whiulg  wanton,  with  a velvet  brow.— 5hshi. 

WfiiTXH,  hwi'tn,  e.  a.  To  make  white;  to  bleach; 
to  blanch  ; — r.  n,  to  grow  white ; to  turn  or  be- 
come white. 

Wbitxksb,  bwite'nur,  t.  One  who  whitens. 

WiiiTKWKss,  hwitc'nes,  t.  The  state  of  being  white ; 
white  colour,  or  freedom  from  snj  darkness  or 
obscurit/  on  the  surface;  paleness;  want  of  a 
sanguine  tinge  in  the  face ; porit/ ; dsanneas ; 
freedom  from  stain  or  blemish. 

Whites,  hwitse,  s.  A vulgar  nams  for  LeucorrhoBs, 
a disease  of  females. 

Whitbstek,  white'stur,#.  Awhilener;  a bleacher. 
— Obsolete. 

Carrj  it  to  the  wMtsaisrs  Is  Dntebet  mead. — 

WuiTHER,  hwiib'ur,  ad.  {^hufgder,  Sax.)  To  what 
place  interrogativelj,  as,  * trAifAer  so  fast  T to  what 
place  absolutely,  as,  * I strayed,  I know  not  whi- 
ther f to  which  plsM  rdativdy ; 

Whither  as  they  eame,  they  fell  at  irnnli  ffjisiipsr 
to  what  degres  (not  in  use) ; 

H^’AitAsr  at  length  wilt  thou  abuss  our  patience 

BenJenten, 

wbithenM)ever. 

Thou  sbalt  let  her  go  wAUWr  she  win.— 

DeuL  xxL  lA 

WniTiiBESOBTEB,  bwith-er-so-ev'ur,  ttd.  To  what 
place  soever. 

Whittwo,  hwi'ting,  t.  The  fish  Gsdus  McrUngus; 
chalk  cleared  of  its  grosser  impurities,  then  ground 
in  a miU,  mixed  with  water,  made  up  into  small 
loaves,  snd  dried.— This  word  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced whitening  io  Scotland. 

Whitish,  hwi'iiah,  o.  Somewhat  white. 

Whitlow,  bwitlo,  s.  In  Pathology  or  Paronychia, 
an  inflammation  at  the  end  of  the  fingers  or 
thumbs,  which  is  very  painful  snd  much  disposed 
to  suppurate.  The  eSiidon  may  be  either  under 
the  skin,  or  it  may  press  on  the  peristeum  : it  is 
to  this  last  or  malignant  form  that  it  is  denomi- 
nated In  sheep,  the  whitlow  U a disease  of 

the  feH  of  an  inflammatory  kind : It  oocnni  round 
the  hoof,  where  an  acrid  matter  is  collected,  which 
ought  to  be  discharged.  ITAi(/ov>^raM,  a plant 
of  the  genus  Draha ; also,  mountain-knot  grass, 
Illecebrom  paronychia. 

Whitsour,  hwit'sowr,  t.  A sort  of  apple. 

WitiTSUL,  hwit'snl,  t.  A provincial  name  for  milk, 
sour  milk,  che^,  cords,  and  butter. — Cartw. 

Whitsuh,  hwit'’son,  a.  Observed  at  Whitsontide  ; 
used  St  Whitsuntida,  as  Whitnm-morrice-danee. 
WhiieuM-ale,  and  wAt(!nm.;/ar(Ani^s,  ofierings  an- 
dently  made  at  Whitsuntide  to  the  pariah  priest 
by  the  parishioners. 

Whitscrdat,  hwit'enn-day,  \ a.  Dominica  in 

Whitsuktide,  hwit'sun-tide,  / albis,  ue.  White 
Sunday,  a festival  in  the  Giristian  church  answer- 
ing to  the  Pentccoet  of  the  Jews,  which  falls  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter : it  was  so  called 
frem  the  admission  of  the  catechumens,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  to  commemorate  the  ssersment  of  the 
bapliara  on  the  eve  of  this  festival,  which  was  in- 
stituted to  commemorato  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Whittle,  hwit'tl,  t.  (AinVel,  hwitle.  Sox.)  A small 
pocket-knife; 

Tbure'a  not  a wAiHls  in  tb'  unruly  camp, 

But  I do  prise  it  In  my  love,  before 
The  reveretkd’at  throat  In  Athens.— Aktls. 
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WHITT-BROWN— WHOLESOME. 


W'HOLESOMELY— WHOSE. 


a wliito  dr««  for  a woman ; n kind  of  shawl  or 
blanket  worn  acro!w  tho  sbonlden  bjr  women  in 
the  wait  of  England ; — r a.  to  pare  or  cat  off  tlie 
surface  with  a knife } to  edge ; to  aharpeiL — Not 
in  use. 

WHiTr-BROWTi,  hwite'e-brown,  a.  Of  a colour 
between  white  and  brown,  as  leAstjr-^roins  paper, 
tcAify-^rotm  bread.— Local. 

Whiz,  hwix,  r.  n.  (from  the  sound  which  it  eipreasee.) 
To  make  a his^g  or  hamming  nmae,  like  an  arrow 
or  ball  flying  through  the  air ; 

Tbe  exhalaUAna  wAisrm^  in  the  air. 

Qlra  ao  moch  light  that  I mar  read  br  them. — 

SkaJu. 

— s.  a biasing  snand. 

Whizzimo,  hwiz'sing,  a.  Hissing. 

Whizzinolt,  bwia'zing-le,  a<L  With  a whiaiing 
sound. 

> Who,  boo,  pron.  (Atoo,  Sax.  trie,  Dutch,  que^  Ft. 
7M,  Lat.)  Who  is  a relatire  pronoun,  and  refers 
to  persons  onij,  as  the  min  toko.  It  forms  trAose 
in  tbe  poeaearire,  and  xthom  in  the  objectire: 

I irAose  is  the  possrsave  of  all  the  genden,  as, 

I tbe  man  irAose  arm  was  broken ; the  tree  ttkot* 

branches  extended  orer  the  road ; the  dog  vAose 
bite  was  so  fatal ; — which  oat  of  many,  aa,  do  joq 
< know  tetAo  did  it  ? It  U much  used  as  an  interroga- 
tire,  as,  toAo  are  you  ? kjAo  is  this  ? who  are  they  ? 
It  is  alao  used  diijoQCtirely— 

There  thou  tcirst  of  Icings,  and  who  aspire, 

Who  frH,  wJko  rise,  who  triumph,  inte  do  moan.— 
DatiioU. 

Whoetcr,  hoo-er^or,  pron.  Any  one  without  ex- 
ception any  person  wbaterer. 

Whole,  hole,  a.  {oU^  or  hoU,  Wdsh,  ira/^,  omwalg, 
Sax.  Aee/,  I^tch  and  Dan.  Aet/,  Gem.  Ae/,  Swed.) 
AU;  total;  containing  the  total  amount  or  num* 
ber,  or  tbe  entire,  as  tbe  whoU  world ; comply ; 
entire;  not  defectire  or  imperfect;  unimpaired; 

I unbroken;  nninjnred;  sound;  not  hurt  or  siok; 

I restored  to  health ; welL 

I Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whoio.—Mork  liL 

I FTAole-Aoo/ed^  haring  the  hoof  undivided; — f. 
totality;  tbe  entire  thing;  a system;  a regular 
oombixui^D  of  parts. 

, Begin  with  sense,  of  arery  part  tbe  eonl, 

PiM  aoswering  parts,  shall  slide  into  a whole.— 

Ibp«. 

Whole-blood,  a kinsman  of  the  whole-blood  is  he 
who  is  derived  not  only  from  the  same  ancestor, 
but  from  tbe  same  couple  of  ancestors. 

Wholeness,  hole 'nee,  s.  Entirencas;  totality. 

Wholesale,  hole'sale,  ».  Sale  of  goods  by  the 
piece  or  in  large  quantities,  as  distinguished  from 
j refcu7;  the  whole  mass ; 

Some  from  Tanlty,  or  enry,  despise  a Tsloable  book, 

and  throw  contempt  upon  It  by  whoUoak.'— Watts. 

' — a.  buying  or  selling  by  the  lump,  piece,  or  in 

large  quantities. 

Wholesome,  holo'sura,  o.  (Aeffsom,  Germ.)  Tend- 
! ing  to  promote  health ; faro'iring  health ; salnbri- 
oua,  aa  a wholesome  climate ; sound ; contributing 
j to  health  of  the  mind ; favourable  to  morals, 
j religion,  or  prosperity,  as  wholesome  advice,  whole- 
I some  doctrine,  tcAo/esome  truths;  useful;  salutary; 

I conducive  to  public  hnppinees,  virtue,  or  peace,  as 
wholesome  law;  kindly;  pleasing.— Not  mmal  in 
this  sense. 

I cannot  make  yoa  a wholtsoms  answer,  my  wit's 
! diseased. — Shaks. 
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Wrolbsomelt,  bole'stun-le,  ad.  In  a wholesome 
or  salutary  manner;  salubrioTuly. 

Wholbsombnbsb,  bole'sum-nea,  a.  The  quality  of 
contributing  to  health ; soHtarinesa,  moral  or  In- 
tellectual; salubrity;  rondociveiWM  to  good. 

Wrollt,  bole,  ad.  Entirely;  completely;  per- 
fectly ; totally ; in  all  tbe  parts  or  lunda. 

Whom,  boom,  proa,  (fuem,  LaL)  Tbe  ob- 

jeetirs  case  of  wAo, — which  see. 

WiioMSOBTER,  hoom-so-er'ur,  proa.  Any  penon 
without  exception ; the  objective  case  of  inkosoecer.  > 

Wboobcjb. — See  Hubbub.  | 

Whoop,  hoop,  s.  (tbe  same  as  Aoqp,  but  aspirated ; 
ipqpyiMi,  to  whoop,  to  call,  Gotb.)  A shout  of 
pursuit; 

Let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  Him 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again.— ^aditraa  | 

a shout  of  war,  as  the  wor-Aoep  of  the  Indians.  ' 

In  Ornithology,  the  bird  Hoopte,  or  Upupa;—  f 
r.  2L  to  shout  with  a peculiar  voice ; 

With  that  tbe  shejiherd  w&o0]Md  for  Joy.— 

— r.  a.  to  insult  with  shouts.  | 

Will  he  trnst  me  ? 'twere  so  base  a part  I 

To  fawn,  and  yet  betny ; I shoaki  be  hiss'd 
And  whoop'd  In  hell  for  that  Ingratitude.— ShoJU. 

Wboot,  hoot,  a.  Another  orthography  for  Hoot,— 
(whisb  see); — r.  o.  to  insult  with  shouts;  to  boot  . 

The  man  wiw  shows  his  heart  1 

Is  whooSsd  for  his  nudities.— I'oaair.  | 

Wrorb,  hore,  s.  (Aore,  Dan.  kora,  Swed.  here,  | 
Germ.  Acer,  DnU^,  Awrtm,  from  hsriaw,  to  hire,  | 
Welsh,  Aor-cmea,  probably  from  Aynm,  to  hire,  i 
Sax.)  A harlot;  a courtesan;  a concubine;  a j 
prostitute : — s.  n.  to  have  unlawful  sexual  inter-  | 
course; — v.  a.  to  corrupt  by  lewd  iotercourse,  or 
in  r^ard  to  chastity. 

Wborbdom,  boie'dum,  $.  Lswdneaa  ; fornication. 

In  Scripture,  idolatry  or  desertion  of  the  worabip 
of  the  true  God  for  of  idols. 

Wbobibii,  horelab,  a.  Lewd;  unchaMs  ; addicted 
to  unlawful  sexnal  interoourae;  incontinenL 

Wrorisult,  borelsh-le,  ad.  la  the  manner  of  a i 
harlot. 

Whobisrkbss,  horelsh-nea,  s.  The  practice  of 
lewdneM ; the  character  of  a lewd  woman. 

Whoremabter,  hore'mds-tur,  \ s.  One  who  prac- 

Wroremonosr,  hore'mnng-or,/  Uses  lewdnesa  or  j 
keeps  strumpets. 

Wboresoic,  hore'sun,  a.  A bastard,  in  contempt.  | 
— A low  vulgar  word.  | 

Whorl,  hawri,  s.  (from  WhirL)  In  Concbology,  a 
wreath,  convolution,  or  tnm  of  the  spire  of  a uni- 
valve shell : the  axis  of  revolution  is  termed  the 
eohmella,  and  tbe  luma  of  the  spiral  are  denomin- 
ated whorls.  In  Botany,  a species  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  the  Bowen  surround  the  stem  in  the  form 
of  a ring  or  wheel ; also  applied  to  leaves  when 
they  encircle  the  stem  in  a similar  manner,  as  in 
Hipporis,  or  Mare's-tail. 

WnoRLEDirr,  hawrl'but,  s.  A kind  of  gauntlet  ' 
made  with  strape  and  leaden  plummets,  used  for- 
merly St  itbletic  games.  ' 

Whortleberry,  hawr'U-bcr-re,  s.  (he/trt-hrrtj, 
hart-berry.)  A plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genn.«  , 
Vaodnium;  tho^lberry;  Moeberry  of tlie  Scotch,  | 
and  heidsl-beert,  hsatb-beiTy,  of  the  Germans. 

Whosb,  hooa,  prom.  Ths  powessire  or  genitive 
case  of  tcAo  or  vAi'cA,  applied  to  persona  snd 
things.- See  Who. 


1 WHOSO— WIDE.  WIDELY— WIELD.  ' 

1 Whoso,  boo'so,  pr<m»  Sime  as  ^^liosoever.-Ob- 
•olsto. 

He  Inclosed 

1 Koowledgeof  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 

That  vAoao  eats  thereof  forthwith  attains 

Whosoetbb,  hoo*60>er'ur,  pron.  Any  person 
whatever. 

Whotoever  will,  let  him  taka  of  the  water  of  Ufa  freel/. 

— Bm,  zxll. 

WuoR,  bwur,  e.n.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r with 
too  much  force;—#,  another  orthognphj  for 
Whir, — which  see. 

WitURT,  hwurt,  $.  One  of  the  mlgar  names  of  the 
^Tjortleberry. 

Why,  hwi,  ad.  (A«n,  Sax.)  For  what  caoM;  for 
which. 

I bare  a reason  w&g 

I would  not  have  jou  speak  so  tcmlvrlj.— ZVjrdre. 

It  is  sometimes  used  emphaticall^r,  or  rather  aa  an 
explicative. 

If  her  child's  heart  I cannot  more, 

Why,  ru  cf\)o3f  the  rcry  love.— CWtey. 

Wnr-CALP,  hwHcdf,  s.  A oow-ealf— need  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Wiir-NOT,  hwi'not,  ad  A cant  word  fur  violent  or 
peremptory  procedure. — Not  m use. 

Capoeb'd  your  rapines  of  the  senate. 

And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  a wAjMsot.— .^lufi^rai. 

Wl,  vrL  A prefix  from  the  Gothic  ireiAo,  which 
signifiea  k^.  It  is  found  in  such  names  as 
Wibert,  holy  bright,  or  bright  holy,  eminent  for 
sanctity. 

Wic,  or  WiCH,  in  names,  denotes  jurisdiction.  In 
its  primary  sense,  it  denotes  a village  or  mansion, 
as  the  Latin  ruws,  and  the  Saxon  trie  or  vyc — 
hence  Berwick,  Hawick,  Harwich,  Woolwich.  It 
1 also  signifies  a castle. 

WiCK,  wik,  s.  (ireoX:,  Sax.  peifce,  a wick  or  match, 
Swed.)  A nunrber  of  threads  of  cotton,  or  some 
similar  substance,  loosely  tvristed  into  a string, 

1 round  whidi  wax  or  tallow  is  applied  by  means  of 
! melting  and  running  in  a mould,  or  being  dipped, 
and  thus  forming  a candle  or  torch. 

WrcRKD,  vrik'ed,  a.  (otko,  to  decline,  err,  or  deviate ; 
or  tricoM,  to  recede,  slide,  or  fall  awsy ; or  perhaps 
from  ficco,  a witch,  Sax.)  Evil  in  principle  or 
practice;  addicted  to  vice;  sinful;  immoral;  some> 
times  a word  of  slight  blame,  as  a teicktd  urchin ; 
cursed;  baneful;  pemidona,  as  vicied  language; 
•-«.  the  teickady  in  Scripture,  are  those  who  Uve 
in  nn,  and  in  an  unconverted  state. 

Wickedly,  wik'ed-k,  ad  Immorally;  vidonaly; 

{ corruptly. 

: Wickedness,  vrik'ed-nes,  a Immorality;  comp- 
1 tiou  of  manners;  evil  disposition;  gt^;  mo^ 
evil;  sinfulness. 

WiCKEN,  wik'n,  la  A local  name  for  the 

WiCKSK^TREE,  wik'n-tre,/  Bowan-tree,  Sorbus 
aocapara. 

Wicker,  wik'er, o.  (Scotch;  a wand,  a twig,  ri^re, 
an  osier,  from  riper,  to  be  pliant,  Dan.— A*. 
Jomtesofa)  Made  of  twigs. 

Wicket,  wik'et,  s.  (quichtt,  Fr.  yirtcMf,  a little  door, 
from  ptri]p,  a narrow  place,  a comer,  Welsh.)  A 
small  gate ; a small  gate  by  which  the  chamber 
of  canal-locks  is  emptied ; a small  bar  or  rod  used 
in  playing  cricket. 

WiCKLiFPiTB,  wikHif-ite,  a.  A follower  of  John 
WickJifie,  the  celebrated  English  reformer. 

WiDS,  wide,  a.  (wr</,  teide,  Sax.  vyd  Dutch,  ioedy 

Germ,  aid,  Swed.  and  Dan.  vidi,  breadth,  Sansc.)  > 
Broad ; haring  a broad  or  considerable  distance  or  ' 
extent  between  the  sides  opposed  to  narrow,  and  . 
distinguished  from  long,  which  is  distance  between  < 
the  ends  ; remote ; distaxit ; deviating,  as  wide  of  | 
the  truth  ; extended  far  each  way ; 

He,  wandering  long,  a wtVfer  circle  made, 

And  inanjr  languag  d naliooa  be  survey’d.— | 

broad  to  a certain  degree,  as,  three  feet  wd* } — 
ad  at  a distance ; 

A little  wide 

There  was  k holy  chapel. — ^«uer. 
far ; with  great  extent  • 

Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  In  ages  past 
And  poets  once  had  promised  they  snonld  last— Aye. 

IFui»-6raficAetf,  having  spreading  branches.  Wide- 
ypread,  extending  far.  Wide-tpreading,  spread-  i 
ing  to  a great  extent  or  distance. 

Widely,  widele,  ad.  At  a great  distance;  far;  ' 
very  much,  as,  we  differ  widely. 

Widen,  wide'n,  r.  o.  To  make  wide  or  wider;  to 
extend  in  breath,  as,  to  widen  a breach ; — «.  n, 
to  grow  wide  and  wider ; to  enlarge ; to  extend 
itself. 

Wideness,  wide'nes,  a.  Breadth;  width;  great  ' 
extent  between  the  sides;  great  extent  in  aU  di-  : 
rectioos,  as,  the  wideneu  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  ; 

Widening,  wide'ning,  a.  The  act  of  making  wider,  i 
as,  the  widening  of  the  Clyde.  j 

Widow,  wid'o,  a.  (icitieio,  Sax.  witiwe,  Germ,  wad- 
awe^  vidncj  Dan.  vinda,  Span,  ruftio,  Lat.)  A 
woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death.  Widow' $ 
cAotnAer,  the  name  given  in  London  to  the  apparel 
and  fumitore  of  the  bed-ehatnber  of  the  widow  of 
a freeman,  to  which  she  Is  entitled;— o.  a.  to  de- 
prive of  a husband ; 

In  this  eity  he 

Bath  widow'd  and  unchllded  many  a one. 

Which  to  thia  hour  bewail  the  Injury.— 
to  endow  with  a widow’s  right — (not  nsual) ; 

For  his  poesenloiM, 

Although  by  confiscation  they  are  oti^ 

We  do  instate  and  wkitm  you  withal, 

To  bay  you  a better  huaboud. 
to  strip  of  anything  good. 

Trees  of  their  ohrlveird  fruits 
Are  widow'd:  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail.— At/iya. 

IT»dbio-6mcA,  in  Soseex,  that  share  which  a 
widow  is  allowed  of  her  husband’s  estate  besides  her 
jointure.  Widow-hunter,  one  who  seeks  or  courts 
widows  for  a jointure  or  fortune.  Widow-maker^ 
one  who  makes  widovrs  by  destroying  lives. 

It  grieves  tny  son! 

That  I most  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a widow-ouiker. — Skaks. 

Widow-waily  the  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Cneorum. 

Widowhood,  wid"o-hood,  a.  The  state  of  being  a 
widow;  estate  settled  on  a widow. — Not  in  use. 
For  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowKooi,  be  it  that  ahe  surriTM  mst 
In  all  my  laoda.— £iUAa. 

Width,  widiA,  a.  Breadth ; wideness  or  extent  from 
ride  to  ride. 

W lELD,  waeld,  u.  a.  (veokAm,  waldeti,  Sax.  gawclden, 
Goth.)  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a 
thing  not  too  heavy  for  the  holder;  to  manage, 
as,  to  wield  the  sword ; to  handle,  in  an  iroui^ 
sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  yield,  to 

use  or  employ  with  the  hajad,  as  to  wield  a apado  i^SkaJu. 
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WIELDLESS— WILD. 


WILDENOVU— WILDERNESS. 


I To  leitld  tk»  $ctpir€,  to  gorem  with  npremt  com- 
I muxL 

WiELDLKM,  WMldlfs,  o.  UamaaRgfablo. 

That  vUh  the  weight  of  hie  own  watUi—$«  might. 

He  falletb  oigh  to  ground,  and  eoaroe  reooTereih  tUght 
— Sptn$er. 

WiELDT,  weel'de,  a.  That  roaj  be  wielded  { man- 
ageable. 

WjF-ur. — See  Wiry. 

Wife,  wife,  e.  Plural  Wre«,  (*«y;  Sax.  Dntcb, 
tre»6,  woman,  Genn.)  A woman  who  has  a hue- 
band  ; a woman  united  in  the  lawful  bonds  of 
wedlock : the  term  U applied  to  a woman  of  low 
I employment,  as  a 

' WiPBHOOD,  wife'ho^,  s.  State  and  character  of  a 
wife. 

She  had  neither  manners  honesty,  behsTlonr, 
Wxfthood,  nor  womaDhiMO/— fiwta.  and  FlH. 
Wifeless,  wifelea,  a.  W'ithont  a wife  ; unmarried. 

And  silty  years  a wi/UcM  man  was  he. — 

Wifely,  wifele,  a.  Becoming  a wife. 

With  all  the  tenderness  of  wi/«ljr  lore.— Zhydaa. 
Wio,  wig,  $.  (jooek.  Germ.)  A eorering  for  the 
bead,  consisting  of  hair  interworen  or  united  by  a 
kind  of  network;  a bun  or  muffin — (local  or  ob- 
solete in  this  sense.)  Wig-maker^  one  who  makes 
wigs. 

WiGAKDlA,  wig-and'e-a,  «.  (in  memory  of  John 
Wigand,  a ikshop  of  Lithuania.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  H ydroleacec. 

WioitT,  wite,  $.  (irtAf,  Sax.  vichty  Germ,  leaiht, 
Goth.)  A being:  a person— ^obsolete,  or  only 
used  in  irony  or  contempt;) 

I In  fame's  fhll  blosaom  lies  Florlo  down  at  night, 

And  wakes  next  mom  a must  inglorious  w^t— 

The  tulip's  dead. — Yotmg. 

— a.  swift;  active. — Obsolete  or  locaL 
Me  was  so  nimble  and  so  wipki, 

From  bough  to  bough  be  leaped  light, 

And  oft  the  pumles  latched. — 5psnssr. 
WionTEA,  wi'te-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Richard  Wight, 
F.I..S.,  lately  of  the  botanical  establishment  at 
Madras.)  A genus  of  plants : Order,  Bignoniscec. 

’ WiOHTLT,  wite^e,  ad.  Swiftly ; uimbly.-^baoleta 
I Her  wss  her,  while  it  was  daylight, 

And  now  her  Is  s most  wretenod  wight; 

I For  day  that  was  U wightlg  pait, 

And  now  at  last  the  night  tboo  bast. — Spmttr. 
WioWAM,  wig'wam,  s.  An  Indian  cabin. 

Wild,  wilde,  a.  (Saxon,  Dutch,  and  German;  vUdy 
Swed.  and  Dan.)  Roving ; wandering ; inhabit- 
ing the  forest  or  open  field— henoe,  untamed  or 
not  domesticated,  as  a tcild  boar,  a ic^  horse ; 
growing  without  culture;  desert;  not  inhabited; 
turbulent ; tempestuous ; irregular  ; licentious  ; 
ungovemed  ; inconstant;  mutable;  fickle;  inor- 
dinate ; loose ; uncouth  ; strange ; disorderly ; 

What  are  these. 

Bo  withered,  and  so  vild  in  thrlr  attire  f— 5hoibs. 
not  well  digested;  not  framed  according  to  the 
ordinary  rnl^  of  reason,  os  wild  speculations ; ex- 
posed to  the  wind  and  sea,  as  a wild  roadstead. 
Wtld-borHy  bom  in  a wild  atate.  Wild-egtd, 
having  eyes  appearing  wild.  nwA,  the 

disease  Strophulns  volaticus.  WUd  fowly  an  un- 
tamed fowl.  WUd-go<m  chtua,  a pursuit  as  un- 
likely to  be  attended  with  success  as  catching  a 
wild  goose ; an  nnsnccessful  pursuit.  In  Botany, 
w%ld‘ba$il,  the  common  name  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ctinopodium.  WUd  boar*a-trtty  the  | 
Bob  de  eochou  of  the  French,  the  West  Indian 
tree  Hedwigia  balsamifera,  tlM  exudation  from 
ion 


which  is  very  fiks  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  both  iu 
aeeot  and  virtue,  and  U administered  in  compUiots 
of  the  lungs  and  chest.  WUd-huglttUy  the  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ljeopsia.  WUd‘ 
oabbagey  the  variety  Silvestris  of  the  Colewort  or 
Cabbage,  Braseica  oleraeee,  which  growson  thediffii 
by  the  sea-iide  In  England.  lFiU-cA<rmom»/e,  tbe 
plant  Matricaria  chamomiUa.  WUd-ciimamon,  or 
Wild’clove,  the  West  Indian  tree  Myrtus  acria,  the 
berries  of  which  are  aromatic  and  agreeable,  and 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes.  IFi/d-coraef-fres,  or 
bloodj/‘hraneked  dogwood,  the  shrub  Comas  aangui- 
nea.  tVild-cacwmber,  the  plant  Motnordlca  elate- 
rium.  WHd-eumin,  the  plant  I^agoeda  cuminoides. 
Wiid~tig%ioriee,  tbe  plant  Abrus  precatorius,a  native 
of  Jarouca.  tbe  plunt  linaria  vulgaris. 

Called  also  Toad-fiu  and  Flax-seed,  and  in  M’or- 
oestersbire,  Butter-and-Eggs.  ff’i/d-iftd^,  tbe 
plant  BaptitU  tinctoria,  used  formerly  by  dyers 
for  indigo.  It  ie  a native  of  North  America,  j 
Canada  to  Carolina.  JVUd^horwy,  honey  found  I 
in  the  forest,  in  hoOow  trees  or  in  rocka.  U'ifJ- 
Aopf,  the  plant  Bryonia  dioics,  called  also  Wild-  i 
vine,  Tetting-beny,  and  Wild-nep.  IVi/J-ma^ 
rvsi,  tbe  plant  Origanum  vulgare.  HVJ-aep,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  WUd-bop,  or  Wild-vine,  Bry-  I 
ouLa  dioica.  ITiU-aarete,  «rt/<^aooette,  or  eolcat^,  1 
the  variety  Oleifera  of  tbe  plant  Brasaica  campea-  ' 
tris,  the  of  which  U extensively  cultivsted  ss 
food  for  sheep,  and  the  seed  pres^  for  its  oil 
Wild-oai,  the  plant  Avena  fatua,  called  also 
Haver.  H'ild-oiwe,  or  FaMM-rmnacA,  the  orna- 
mental shrub  much  used  by  tbe  modem  Atheni-  || 
sna,  for  dyeing  wool  of  a rich  and  beautiful  yellow,  i 
IFif^rose,  the  shrub  Rosa  eanina,  caUed  also  1 
Dog-rose  and  Hip.  Wild  roaematy,  the  common 
name  of  pNota  of  the  genus  Ledum.  Wild-aettna, 
the  common  name  of  plants  of  the  genua  Cassia.  | 
Wild  serrsce-<ree,  tbe  tree  Pynis  torminalis ; grows  [ 
in  England  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties.  WiU-  ; 
apmagt,  the  plimt  Amaranthos  blitum.  Wild-  ; 
twaa,  the  Cynus  fenia.  H’sA^omaruwi,  the  plant  | 
Codarium  aeurifoUara.  Wild-Umay,  the  plant  , 
Potentilla  anserinn.  Wild-Uasel,  the  plant  Dip- 
sicua  Silvestris.  Wild~vme,  one  of  the  names  of 
tbe  plant  Bryonia  di<^ ; the  name  of  tbe  plant 
Villa  labmsca ; called  also  Foxgrupe.  In  Zoology, 
vild-ca/,  a wild  variety  of  the  cat,  from  whidi  the  | 
common  domesticated  cat,  FelU  eatos,  is  stippoaed  \ 
to  have  sprang;  tbe  name  also  given  by  the  Ame-  i 
rican  hunters  to  tbe  Canadian  lynx,  Felis  Cana- 
densia.  fVild-dov«,  or  roet-pigeom,  the  do\*e,  from 
which  tbe  tame  pigeon  Colas  ia  derived.  Wild- 
duck,  the  common  mallard,  Boerius  domestica,  or 
Anas  Boechas  of  Bonaparte ; the  Boeehaa  major  ^ 
of  linnvus,  the  speoes  from  wbieh  the  difTerent  • 
varieties  are  deriv^  Wild  mule  of  tXe  aucieuti,  j 
supposed  to  be  the  Dxigguetai,  or  wUd  Tartary  i 
hone,  Equos  beroionua. 

WlLDSlfOViA,wil-de-no've-a,  r (in  honour  of  Cbarfes 
Louis  WBdonow,  tbe  celebrated  PruMian  botanist) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Kestiacee. 

WiLDBB,  wU'dur,  r.  a.  (vilder,  Dan.)  To  loae  or 
cause  to  lose  tbe  way  or  track. 

Long  lost  and  wildered  in  tbe  niaae  of  fate. — 

WiLDBBXBSS,  wirdur-nea,  $.  (from  Wld.)  A de- 
sert : a track  of  country  or  region  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited  by  man,  whether  a forest  or  a wide  ' 
barren  plain  or  track ; the  ocean ; 

The  aratery  wUdaima  ^ supply.— IF«/Vr  | 


Wll.DFIBE— WILL. 


WILLIMETTA— WILSONIA. 


A State  of  disorder. 

The  paths  and  bowers,  donbt  not  but  onr  Joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wiUtencu  with  ease.— JViUoa. 

WiLT>riBG,  wUde'fixe,  «.  A oompositioD  of  miUm- 
mable  materials. 

WiLDiNo,  wilde1n|iti  *•  A name  grren  in  some  places 
to  the  Crab-applo-tree,  Fttos  inalus. 

Wildly,  wildele,  odL  Without  cultiTatioD ; with- 
out tameness ; with  disorder ; with  perturbation 
or  distraction ; with  a 6erco  or  roving  look ; ca- 
pridouslj;  irrationalljr;  extravagantly;  heedlessly; 
As  the  anthouftht  aeeldcnt  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  teilJlM  do,  so  we  profess 
Onnctves  to  bo  the  slaves  of  chaooe^  and  dies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.— fitoJbs. 

Irregularly. 

WiLDNBSS,  wilde'nes,  a.  Rudeness;  rough,  uncul- 
tivated state;  inordinate  disposition  to  rove; 
irregularity;  savageness;  bratsdity;  savage sUto; 
a wandering  alienation  of  mind ; state  of  being  un- 
tamed : the  quality  of  being  undisciplined,  or  not 
subjected  to  i^es  or  method. 

WiLB,  wile,  s.  (Saxon ; vilh  IceL)  A trick  or  stra- 
tagem practised  for  ensnaring ; a deception ; a sly, 
insidious  artifice  r.  a.  to  deceive ; to  beguile. 

HU  balfeo  eye  he  iciUd  wondrous  well.— Syenser. 

Wilful,  wU'ful,  a.  Governed  the  will  without 
yielding  to  reason ; obstinate;  stubborn;  pervene; 
infiexit^ ; refractory,  as  a viJ/uI  horse. 

Wilfully,  wirful-le,  adl  Obstinately;  stubbomfy; 
by  design;  with  set  purpose. 

WiLFCLHESS,  wilYul-nes,  s.  Obetina^;  stubborn- 
ness; perverseness. 

WiLiLY,  wUe'e-le,  ad.  By  stratagem;  with  insidi- 
ous art. 

W1LIME88,  wikVnes,s.  Cunning;  guile. 

WiLK.~See  Whelk. 

Will,  wil,  s.  (vi/Zo,  Sax.  trt^,  Goth.  rUJe,  Swed.) 
The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  determine 
either  to  do  or  forbear  to  do  an  action,  or  which 
is  exercised  in  deciding  among  two  or  more  objects 
which  we  shall  embrace  or  pursue ; choice ; deler- 
roination ; discretion ; pleasure ; command ; direc- 
tion ; dispontion  ; inclination  ; desire ; power ; 
arbitrary  disposal ; 

Deliver  me  not  over  to  the  wtU  of  mine  enanlee.— 
ik.  xxvil. 

divine  determinatiOQ ; moral  purpose  or  counsel 
In  Law,  a testament,  or  legal  disposition  of  a per- 
son’s estate,  to  take  effect  after  hU  death.  Good- 
trifZ,  favour;  kindnees;  right  intention.  Ill-will^ 
enmity ; unfriendliness.  To  Acre  one's  ictfA  to 
obtain  what  is  desired.  At  tnVf,  daring  the  plea- 
sure ot  WiU-a-wisp,  or  Jack- 

with-a- lantern,  ignis  fatuos;  a laminous  appear- 
ance sometiinee  seen  in  the  air  over  moist  ground ; 

WUi-o-witp  misleads  Dight-farlng  clowns 
O'er  bills  and  cinklng  bogs, — Oag. 

— r.  a.  (tnSon,  Sax.  vn7Zm,  Dutch,)  to  determine ; 
to  decide  in  the  mind  that  something  shall  l>c  done 
or  forborne,  implying  the  power  ^ carrying  the 
purpose  into  effect ; 

A man  that  site  still  Is  said  to  he  at  liberty,  bccauee 
he  can  walk  If  he  toillt  It. — Lodba 


to  command ; to  direct ; 

Tis  yours,  O oacenl  to  viU 
The  work  which  duty  bids  me  to  folflL— Dryi/m. 

to  l>e  inclined  or  resolved  to  have ; 

Thrr>\  there,  Horteoslo.  wtU  you  my  wife  t-’Shaki, 
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to  wish  or  desire,  as,  what  trill  you  ? to  dispose  of 
estate  or  property  by  testament.  iriZf  is  somo- 
times  equivalent  to  tnojf  be,  as  in  the  following 
sentence—  | 

Let  the  dreomstanres  of  life  be  what  or  where  they  j 
ytill,  a man  should  uevor  neglect  improvement—  II  aUs. 
Will  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  a sign  of  j 
the  future  tense.  / tcill  ^ is  a present  promise  ' 
to  go,  and  when  an  empbosb  is  placed  on  will  it  | 
expresses  determination.  Thou  teilt  go,  you  will 
go,  express  simply  foretelling.  He  will  go,  we  ; 
will  go,  you  will  go,  they  will  go,  are  also  simply  { 
foretelling.  , 

WiLLiMETia,  wil-le-me'she-a,  t.  (in  hononr  of  C.  S.  ^ 
WilHmet,  author  of  Herbarium  MauritUnnm.)  A ' 
genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
Willing,  wil'Ung,  o.(r»2%,  Swed.  and  Dan.)  Force 
to  do  or  grant ; having  the  mind  Inclined ; dis- 
posed ; not  averse ; pleased  ; desirous ; ready ; 
prompt ; 

lie  stoop’d  with  weary  wing  and  wtUiny  feet- ifittoa 
diosen ; received  of  choice,  or  without  reluctance, 
They’re  held,  with  his  melodious  harmony. 

Id  wUluty  chains  and  sweet  captivity.— JDUm. 
spontaneous; 

Forbear,  If  thou  hast  pity ; 

These  groans  proceed  not  from  a senseless  plant, 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a tree.— Dryota. 
conseuting. 

How  can  hearts  not  fkue  serve  wtttingf— Milton. 
ITtV^in^-Aearfed^  well-dispoeed  ; having  a free 
heart. 

Willingly,  willing-Ie,  a<f.  With  free  will ; with- 
out reluctance;  cheerfully;  by  one's  own  choice. 
W1LLINGNB68,  willing-nee,  $.  Free  choice  or  con- 
sent of  the  will ; freedom  from  reluctance ; readi- 
ness of  the  mind  to  do  or  forbear. 

Sweet  Is  the  love  that  comes  with  willmgne*$. — 

X>ryi2m. 

Willow,  wmo,  t.  (ire/i^,  Sax.)  The  common  name 
for  plants  of  the  genus  Salix.  In  Manufseturca, 
a tnachino  for  dconing  cotton  wool;  that  in  com- 
mon use  is  made  in  the  form  of  a cone,  with  a row 
of  spikes  on  each  side  of  tlus  case,  and  four  rows 
on  the  cone,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  cotton  is  put  in  with  the  hand  by  an  opening 
right  above  the  smaller  end  of  the  cone,  and  cor- 
ri^  rapidly  round,  until  it  is  thrown  out  of  the 
larger  by  the  centrifugal  force.  Willotr-leaiYd 
onk,  the  tree  Qucrcus  phelloa.  WHloio-ni//blitu;ale, 
the  bird  Emberiza  sc^'niclns.  Crack~t^/ow,  the 
plant  Sallx  fragilis.  WUlow-gall,  an  excrescence 
on  the  leaves  of  willows  made  by  an  insect.  HVZ- 
low-herb,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Epilobium.  Willow^Jied,  tufted 
with  willows. 

WiLLOWED,  willode,  a.  Abotmding  with  willows. 
Many  a brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  along  thy  wilhiw'd  ^horc. — 

Bp.  I'ertp,  Trims,  of  SpaniA  Bong. 

WlLLOWisn,  wino-ish,  a.  Like  the  colour  of  the 
willow. 

Willowy,  wiHo-e,  a.  Abounding  with  willows. 

Ye  brown  o'er-orcblng  groves. 

That  contemplation  love*, 

Where  wiUowg  Camus  lingers  with  dsUghL— (7ro|r. 

W’XLLrcniiKiA,  wil-ld-bc'ya,  #.  (in  honour  of  Fran- 
cis Wlllughby,  F.R.S.,  the  naturalist,  died  IC78.) 
A gmt»  of  plants:  Order,  Aj^ocynneem, 

WiLSONlA,  wU-so'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  John  WII- 
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8on,  author  of  a iTUopais  of  British  plants  in  Rjy's 
method.)  A genus  of  plants,  nstivos  of  New 
Holland : Order,  Verben«oe«. 

Wilt,  wilt,  9.  n.  {vxiken,  to  fade,  Germ,  and  Dutdi.) 
To  begin  to  wither;— 9.  a.  to  cause  to  begin  to 
j wither; 

Despots  bare  vfttsti  the  hunian  race  luto  sloth  and  tm- 
bedlity. — Dvigkt, 

<{  the  second  person  singnlar  of  tbs  present  indka* 

I tire  of  the  verb  to  tcUL 
Wilt,  wile,  a.  Cunning;  sly;  nmiig  craft  or  strata- 
gem to  accomplish  a purpose ; subtle,  as  a tri7y 
adversary. 

Wimble,  wimT)!,  t.  {gtcimhUl^  a gimlet,  Welsh.) 
An  instrumeut  with  which  holes  are  boa-d ; — a. 
active;  nlinblo— (obeolcte;) 

He  was  an  wimhU  and  eo  wight, 
yrom  bough  to  bough  he  le^>od  light. — Spenttr. 
—9.  o.  to  bore. — Not  used. 

WiXBREL,  wim'brel,  s.  A bird  of  the  Carlow  kind, 
the  Scolopax  pha»pns. 

Wimple,  wiro'pl,  s.  (tnntpei!,  a pendant.  Germ.  911a- 
pel,  Dan.)  A hood  or  veil ; 

The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  witmpia,  and 
the  crisping-pins. — Jiaiak  U.  SS. 

— 9.  a.  to  draw  down,  as  a hood  or  vvU. 

The  same  did  hide 

Coder  a reil  that  templ'd  was  fUll  low.^jrpeasfr. 
WlM,  win,  9.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part,  toon,  (irtnaon, 
to  labour,  to  toil,  to  gain  by  labour.  Sax.,  vinnen, 
Dutch,  ffeteinnen,  Germ.)  To  gain  by  success  in 
competition  or  contest ; to  gain  by  sullcitation  or 
couithbip;  to  obtain;  to  allure  by  kindness  or 
compliance;  to  gain  persuasion  or  influence; 
Mammon  wiaj  hia  waj  whore  seraphs  might  despair. 

— ;^yrea. 

— 9.  a.  to  gain  the  victory.  To  tetn  upon,  to  gain 
favour  or  influcuoe ; to  gain  ground. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  win  upon  power.— £Vxis. 

To  tein  to  be  conqueror. 

Wince,  wins,  p.  a.  {fftpinffaw,  Welsh,  ffuincJier,  Fr.) 
To  shrink ; to  start  bai^ ; to  kick,  as  impatient 
of  a rider. 

Boom,  room,  for  tut  horse  will  teinee.—BcH  Jontem, 
We  have  free  souli. 

It  tooebes  not;  let  the  galled  Jade  tgmee, 

Our  withers  are  unwrung.— 

Wineinff-macMine,  the  dyer's  reel,  which  he  sus- 
pends horizontally,  by  the  ends  of  its  iron  axis  in 
bearings,  over  the  edge  of  his  vat,  so  that  the  line 
of  the  axis  being  over  the  middle  portum  of  the 
copper,  will  permit  the  piece  of  cloth  which  is 
wound  upon  the  reel  to  descend  alternately  into 
dther  compartment  of  the  bath,  according  as  it  ia 
I tamed  by  the  band  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

WlNCER,  wia'sur,  s.  An  animal  that  winces,  shrinks, 

• or  kicks. 

i Winch,  wiosh,  9.  a.  (vsnee,  Sox.)  To  luck  vrilh 
■ impatience  or  uneasiness ; a windlass;  a kick 
of  a beast  impatient  of  the  rider  or  of  pain. 

I The  mule,  affHght(*d  by  that  terrible  blew,  ran  away  as 
I fast  as  it  couM  alMut  the  fields,  and  within  two  or  three 
wtacAss  overthrew  him  on  the  ground.— Sfceiloa’s  Tmu. 
^ Dqh  QuixoU- 

In  Mechanics,  the  crank  handle  by  which  the  axles 
of  machines  are  turned. 

WiNCoriPE,  win'ko-pipe,  s.  A local  name  for  a 
flower  which  grows  in  stubble-fields. 

There  is  a small  md  flower  In  the  stubble- fields  which 
eountry  people  call  the  mtteopipt,  which,  if  it  opens  to 
the  morulag,  you  may  be  sure  a fair  day  will  follow.— 
Bocon, 
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Wind,  wind,  s.  (Saxon,  Dutch,  and  German;  vitui,  j 
Dan.  gvynt,  Welsh,  renfus,  Lat.  ronto,  ItaL  viento,  ;l 
Span,  renl,  Fr.)  Air  in  motion ; a current  of 
air ; the  four  mndt,  the  four  cardinal  points  of  ] 
heaven ; breath  modulated  by  the  organs  of  voice  ' 
or  an  instrument ; anything  insignifleant ; | 

Think  not  with  »md  or  airy  threats  to  two.— JHlIon.  | 
flatulence,  or  air  generated  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels;  a disease  of  sheep.  Wind^tight,  imper-  1 
>*1008  to  wind.  Down  (Ae  irinri!,  decaying;  de-  ! 
dining ; In  a state  of  decay.  To  toAe  or  katt  the  j 
Vfind,  to  take  or  have  the  advantage.  To  take 
ujxndj  or  get  teind,  to  be  divulged ; to  become  ' 
public.  In  the  tci^s  eye,  with  seamen,  towards 
the  direct  point  from  which  the  wind  blows.  Be-  ‘ 
ttoeen  irmd  and  wder,  an  expression  denoting 
that  part  of  a ship’s  sides  which  is  frequently 
brought  above  water  by  the  rolling  of  tlie  ship.  . 
In  the  blanege,  to  carry  teind  is  when  a hone  , 
tosses  his  nose  as  high  as  his  eare.  Trade  wind,  ■. 
a wind  which  blows  oonstantly  from  one  point. 

Id  Poetry,  trifui  is  usually  m^o  to  rhyme  with  | 
find,  lined,  &c. ; — r.  a.  to  perceive  or  follow  by 
the  scent,  as  hounds  teind  an  animal  in  the  chase ; 
to  ventilate ; to  expose  to  the  wind.  U'ifiJ-botiwd,  ' 
prevented  from  sailing  by  contrary  wind.  Wind-  | 
dried,  dried  in  the  wind.  Wind-droptiy,  a swell-  . 
ing  of  the  beUy  from  wind  in  the  intestines ; tym- 
panites. Wind-egg,  an  addled  tgg.  Wind-j/uU,  ^ 
fruit  blown  off  the  tiros  by  wind ; unexpected  good  | 
fortune.  Wind-^cer,  the  Anemone, — which  see  j 
Wind-Jumaet,  a furnace  in  which  the  air  is  snp-  I 
plied  artificially.  WM-gage,  an  instrument  for  ' 
ascertaining  the  velocity  and  force  of  wind.  H'tW- 
gaU,  in  Farriery,  a soft  flatulent  tumour,  full  of  , 
emrupt  matter,  which  grows  on  each  aide  of  the  j 
fetlock  joints,  and  makes  a horse  halt  when  on 
hard  ground.  Wind-gun,  an  idr-gun,  or  gun  dis- 
chargi^  by  the  force  of  compress^  air.  Wind- 
hover, the  Kestrel,  a spedes  of  hawk.  IfiAj-iA- 
etrument,  a muxicul  instrument  played  by  the  wind 
or  breath.  Wind-miU,  or  teind-engme,  a mill  of 
any  sort  which  acquires  its  power  from  the  impulae 
of  the  wind.  H'lacLsAocir,  a bruise  or  shiver  in  a j 
tree.  HVml-tAnwA,  the  bird  Turdosiliacus,  called 
also  the  Red-wing  and  Swine-pipe.  Wmd-jnpe, 
the  passage  for  the  breath  to  and  from  the  lungs ; 1 
the  trachea.  Wind-ptsmp,  a pump  moved  by  wind, 
used  in  draining  ground.  Win^rvde,  a ship  is  1 
said  to  be  unstd-rode,  when  riding  with  wind  and  | 
tide  opposed  to  each  other  to  leeward  of  her  anchor.  | 
Wind-row,  a row  or  line  of  hay  raked  together  fur  > 
the  purpose  of  being  rolled  in  oodu  or  heape. 
Wind-tail,  a wide  tu^  or  funnel  of  canvas,  used 
to  convey  a stream  of  air  into  the  lower  apartments 
of  a ohip.  Wind-eeed,  a plant  of  the  genus  Aro- 
totis. 

Wind,  winde,  9.  a.  Pret.  and  past  part,  wound, 
(in/uiMn,  Sax.  vindert.  Germ,  and  Dutch.)  To 
Mow  ; to  sound  by  blowing  or  inflation ; 

Wutd  the  ahrill  horn.— ibjw. 
to  tom ; to  move  or  cause  to  turn ; 

To  tarn  and  wt«f  a fiery  Pegawoa. — /SWUs. 
to  turn  round  some  fixed  object ; to  bend  or  fold 
into  a boll  or  ooil  by  taming;  to  introdocs  by  in- 
sinuation; to  change;  to  vary;  to  twist;  to  en- 
fold to  encirole. 

Bometimes  am  I 

All  «>o«i(dwlth  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tonguea, 

Do  hlw  me  Into  vanAneea.— -Shake. 
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WINDAGE— WINDOW. 


WINDOWED— WING. 


To  wind  offl  to  onwind.  To  wind  otU^  to  extri- 
cate. To  wind  up^  to  bring  to  * small  compass ; 
to  bring  to  a coEwlurion  or  settlement,  as,  to  temd 
op  one’s  affiurs ; to  pot  in  a state  of  renovated  or 
continoed  motion ; 

Fate  seoD’d  to  wtod  him  np  for  foorseore  Toan. — 

DrjtdcA. 

to  raise  bj  degrees ; 

Tbej  woiMd  np  his  temper  to  a pltdi^Alt«r&ar|r. 
to  straighten  or  pat  In  tone ; 

HlNd  up  the  albcken'd  string  of  mj  Into.—  Waiitr. 
to  put  in  order  for  regolar  motion r. ».  to  tom ; 
to  change;  to  tUiD  round  anjthing;  to  have  a cir- 
cular direction ; to  crook ; to  bend ; to  move  round. 
To  witui  out,  to  bo  extricated ; to  escape. 

I.«ng  labouring  andemoath  ere  thej  could  wiad  out  of 
. sucb  prison. — Milton. 

I Windage,  wind'aje,  s.  Tbe  difference  of  the  dia- 
f meter  of  a gun  and  that  of  the  ball  or  shell. 
W’iNDER,  wme'dnr,  v.  a.  To  clean  grain  with  a fan 
— {^local);— s.  one  who  winds  jam;  a machine 
on  which  to  wind  threads  of  anj  kind. 
WiNDiNBSS,  windVnea,  s.  The  state  of  bring 
tempestuous;  flatulence;  fulness  of  wind;  ten- 
dency to  generate  wind ; tumour ; puffinesa. 

The  swelling  loiadinm  of  much  knowledge.— 

Brtrewood. 

Winding,  wine'ding,  a.  Bending;  twisting  from  a 
direct  line  or  an  even  surface;— «.  a turn  or  turn- 
ing; abend;  flexion;  meander.  Winding-enffint, 
an  engine  employed  in  mining,  to  draw  np  burets 
from  a deep  well.  Wmduig-titeel,  a sheet  in  which 
a corpse  is  wrapped.  Winding-tackU,  a tachJo 
consisting  of  one  fixed  triple  blo^  and  one  double 
or  triple  movable  block. 

WiNDiNOLT,  wiuding-le,  ad.  In  a windy  direc- 
tion. 

Windlass, \ windlaa,  s.  A machine  for  raising 
WiNDLAS,  / great  wrigfata,  consisting  of  a cylinder 
moving  on  an  axis,  and  tamed  by  shifting  levers, 
with  a rope  or  chain  attached  to  the  weight  and 
tbe  <7linder;  a crank  handle  is  sometimes  caUed 
a winJIaM. 

WiXDLB,  win'dl,  s.  A spindle;  a kind  of  roel. 
Windless,  windlee,  a.  Ha>ing  no  wind ; calm. 
Window,  win'do,  s.  (n'nc/ue,  Dan.  ventana,  Span, 
from  renrits,  wind,  Lat.)  An  opening  in  the  wall 
of  a building  for  the  admission  of  light,  generally 
through  glass,  snd  of  ur  when  necessary;  an 
aperture  or  opening ; 

I A window  Shalt  thou  make  In  the  ark.—  Gf*.  vL 

I figuratively,  tbe  frame  or  other  thing  that  covers 
an  aperture; 

Ere  I let  fall  tbe  windows  of  mine  tjon.—^haig. 
an  aperture,  or  rather  the  clouds  or  water-sponta ; 

The  wtodows  of  heaven  were  opened.— viL 
lattice  or  casement,  or  the  network  of  wire  used 
before  the  invention  of  glass ; 

The  mother  of  Slsera  looked  out  at  a window,  cried 
through  the  Isttloe. — Judgss  vi. 

lines  crosring  each  other. 

The  tar’rito,  that  Just  heglnit  to  prattle, 
la  very  humorsotne,  and  makes  grrat  elatter, 

TUI  he  has  wwwIoim  on  bis  bread  and  butter. — King. 

Window-fi'anw,  the  frame  of  a window  which 
eeives  and  holds  tbe  lashea.  Window-giaoo,  glass 
used  for  windows.  Wtndow-$a»k,  tbe  sash  ot 
frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  put  for  a window. 


Window-Uindy  a blind  to  intercept  tbe  light  of  t 
window r.  o.  to  furnish  with  windows; 

With  pert  flat  eyes  she  windtn^d  weU  Its  bead— 

A brain  of  feathers,  and  a heart  of  lead.— /bps. 
to  place  at  a window. 

Would'st  thou  be  windowd  In  great  Remef— Adta 

Windowed,  win'dode,  a.  Broken  in  openings. 
How  shall  your  houseleM  beads  and  unfed  sldes^ 
Your  loop’d  and  window'd  raggidnees,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?— 

WiNDOWT,  win'do-6,  a.  Like  a window;  having 
little  crossings  like  s lattice. 

Or  treacherously  poor  flah  beset. 

With  strangling  snare  or  triiuinsy  net— Aimu. 

Windward,  wind'wurd,  a The  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows,  as,  to  ply  to  windward, — <i.  being 
on  the  side  of  tbe  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  as  the  teindwa^  shrouds ; — ad.  toward  tbe 
wind ; — V.  a.  to  adopt  measures  of  success  or 
security. 

WiNDT,  wind's,  <».  Consisting  of  wind ; next  the 
wind,  as, the  windg  side;  tempestoona;  boister- 
ous; pufly;  flatulent;  abounding  with  wind ; airy; 
empty. 

Wine,  wine,  a.  (totn,  Sax.  wein.  Germ.  Kya,  Dntch, 
rm,  Swe^  and  Dan.  gwin,  Welsh,  etna,  Haas. 
rinutn,  Lat  tmw,  Ital  and  Span.  «a,  Fr.)  The 
fermented  juice  of  tbe  grape ; tbe  juice  of  certain 
fruits  prepared  with  sugar,  apirita,  &c.,  as  rnsp- 
berry-www,  gooeebcny-io^,  Stc.  Com  and  wine, 
in  Saipture,  tbe  necessariea  of  life.  Wine-bibber, 
one  who  drinks  much  wine,  iriae-caal:,  a cask 
in  which  wine  is  or  has  been  kept  Wine-gloMS, 
a small  glass  from  which  wine  is  drunk.  Wine-mer~ 
ehar^  a person  who  deals  in  wines.  Wine-press, 
an  instrument  or  apparatus  in  which  grapes  are 
pressed.  Wine-sto^  a name  given  to  argal,  or 
crude  tartar,  which  settles  on  the  aides  and  bottoms 
of  wine-casks. 

WiNELEBS,  wineles,  a.  Destitute  of  wine,  as  towie- 
tess  life. — SteiJ^ 

WiNO,  wing,  s.  (gehwing,  Sax.  rtnye,  Swed.  and 
Dan.)  The  limb  of  a bird  or  insect  by  which  it 
flies;  flight;  passage  by  the  wing; 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.— Aohs. 

means  of  flying ; acceleration,  as,  fear  adds  wings 
to  flight ; motion  or  excitement  to  flight ; any 
ride  piece ; tbe  flank  or  extreme  body  or  part  <d 
an  army.  In  Architecture,  a ride  building,  less 
than  the  main  edifice.  In  Botany,  the  ride  petal 
of  a papilionaceous  flower;  also,  an  appendage  of 
seeds  by  which  they  are  wafted  through  tbe  air 
and  dispersed ; likewise,  any  membranous  or  lealy 
dilation  of  a foot-stalk,  or  tbe  ongles  of  a stem, 
branch,  or  flower-stalk,  or  of  a calyx.  In  Garden- 
ing, a side  shoot.  In  Fortification,  the  longer 
rides  of  kom-works,  crown-works,  &c.  In  a ship, 
the  wings  are  those  parts  of  tbe  bold  and  orlop 
deck  which  are  nearest  the  sides ; in  a fiect,  the 
ships  on  tbe  extremitiee  when  ranged  in  a line,  or 
forming  the  two  rides  of  a triangle,  are  called  its 
wings.  In  Scripture,  protection,  generally  used  in 
the  pluraL 

Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  1 repooa.— 

ikohn  UUI.  8. 

Wing-case,  or  wmg-shell,—see  Elytra.  Wing- 
eovermg,  covering  tlm  wings.  Wing-footed,  having 
feathers  on  the  feet.  Wmged-pea,  the  Legumi- 
nous plant  Tetn^onolobos  edulis;— r.  o.  to  furnish 
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with  wings ; to  eoAblo  to  fly  or  move  with  celerity; 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wiiva  the  stonnft. 

— 

to  SQppIy  with  side  bodies ; 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  wvwd  with  oar  cboioest  horse.— 

to  trani^ort  by  flight ; 

I,  an  old  tortlev 

Win  wm^  me  to  some  wither'd  boogh. — Aola 
to  exert  the  power  of  flying; 

He  wu»g‘d  hU  upward  flight  and  soar'd  to  flune.^ 

ZVydsa. 

to  wonnd  a bird  on  wing. 

I WiKOLST,  winglet,  s.  A little  wing. 

WiNOT,  wing'e,  a.  Having  wings;  rapid. 

With  wmpy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind, 

And  lesve  the  breeaes  of  the  mom  behintl.— Addtsoa. 

WUTK,  wingk,  p.  a (trtncMfi,  Sox.  wentoe,  Dutch, 
vutien,  Genn.)  To  shot  the  eyelids;  to  cloee 
and  open  the  eyeUds ; to  ^ve  a hint  by  a motion 
of  theeyelids;  tooonmve;  to  seem  oot  to  see ; to 
tolerate ; to  overlook ; 

Obstinsey  cannot  be  wiaked  at,  but  most  be  subdoed. — 

' Lock*, 

i— «.  the  act  of  closing  the  eyeUds;  a hint  gives 
by  shutting  the  eye  with  a significant  east. 

' WiNKBB,  wingk'ur,  s.  One  wlm  winks. 

I WiKKiKO,  wingking,  a.  Dim. 

The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  ntgfat, 

But.  lonely  walkios  by  a IlKht, 

Bobo'd,  wink'd,  ana  groan’d,  and  beat  his  wither’d 
bnuMi^Ihyiac. 

WiirKntOLT,  wingk  iog>Ie,  ad,  W*ith  the  sye  almost 
dosed. 

AVikmbk,  win'niir,  s.  One  who  wins  or  guns  by 
successful  competition. 

WiKKiNO,  winning,  a.  Attractive ; dianning. 
Winnittffi^  the  sum  woo. 

WlMXOW,  win'no,  r.  a.  (eeoiiwo,  from  raiuitM,  a fan, 
sMuinefi,  Dutch  and  Germ.)  To  separate  and 
drive  off  the  chaff  from  grain  by  means  of  wind ; 
to  fan ; to  beat  or  flap,  as  with  wings ; 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
K'mmows  the  buxom  air.— Jtfi/loa. 
to  examine;  to  sift;  to  separate;  to  part; 

Bitter  torture  shall 

ITunow  the  truth  from  falsehood.— Aoka. 

— n.  to  separate  chaff  from  com. 

Wtxxowxit,  wm'no-Qr,  s.  One  who  winnows. 
WixftOHB,  win'sum,  o.  (Scotch;  wwuwn,  Sax.) 

Herry;  cheerful;  comdy;  engaging;  agreeable. 
WiKSOMELT,  win'suro>le,  ad.  (Sooteh.)  In  an 
agreeable,  cheerful,  or  attractive  manner. 

WiXTEB,  win'tor,  s.  (Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Swe* 
dish,  and  Daniah ; from  wwifriu,  Goth.)  The 
cold  season  of  years,  or  that  in  which  the  days  are 
shortest  in  either  hemisphere ; that  part  of  a print* 
ing'press  which  sustains  the  carriage.  H'imfer* 
CKonite,  the  plant  Kranthus  hyemalis.  ITiaferV 
bnrk^  the  common  name  for  plants  of  the  section 
Wintera,  of  the  genus  Drimys.  Trio/er-boriey, 
barley  sowed  In  autumn.  WinUr-btaUn^  h^ 
mssed  by  the  severe  weather  of  winter. 

He  oompareth  hU  eareflil  ease  to  the  sail  season  of  the 
year ; to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  froaen  trees,  aoid  to  his 
own  itittur-keoten  fltxk. — Spemcr. 

Winter-berry,  the  common  name  of  the  planta  be- 
longing to  the  genus  i'rinos,  allied  to  the  Ilex  or 
UoUy.  Winter-bloom^  a plant  of  Um  genus  Axa- 
lea.  Winter~€aetor,  a kind  of  fur  os^  in  muk- 
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tog  hats.  WirUer-dierry,  w free-nighukade.,  the 
plant  Solan  am  pseudo-capuctun.  Winter-€re»$,  \ 
the  com  ID  on  name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  ' 
Barbarea.  Winter-crop^  a crop  wliidi  will  bear 
the  winter,  or  which  may  be  converted  into  fodder 
during  winter.  Winter^gaU^  a variety  of  the  com- 
mon gull,  Laras  canua,  <^ed  also  Wmter-mew,  or 
Goddy-moddy.  IFmter</aUoto,  ground  that  is 
fallowed  in  winter.  IFimfa^'^arrias,  an  ornamented 
garden  for  winter.  irMfer-^reen,  a plant  of  the 
genus  PyroU.  IFimter-^reeiu,  borecole,  or  green 
kale  of  the  Scotch,  one  of  the  numerous  rarictlea 
of  the  plant  Brassica  aoephila.  Winter-lodge,  m 
Botany,  the  bybernade  of  a plant,  wfaidi  protects 
the  embryo  os  future  shoot  from  injuries  during  the 
winter.  It  is  either  a bulb  cr  a bud.  Winter- 
mei0,  the  bird  Laras  canus,  called  abo  Winter- 
gull,  or  Coddy-rooddy.  Winter-etavette,  or  triufer- 
a variety  of  rape  or  coleseed  thoBraasica  oleifere 
of  botanists.  H'mfer-^MorSers,  the  quarters  of  an 
army  daring  the  winter ; a winter  reeidence  or  sta- 
tion. Winter-soUtice^  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
into  the  sign  Capricorn,  on  the  21st  of  December; 
— t.  «.  to  pass  the  winter;— v.  a.  to  feed  or 
manage  during  the  winter. 

WiirrsBA,  win'ter-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Winter,  who  safled  round  the  world  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake.)  A section  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Drimyti  Order,  UaguoUacese.  It  is  known  by 
tbs  common  nams  of  wnter't-barh. 

WTixterlt,  win'tur-le,  a.  Suitable  to  winter ; of  a 
winter  kind. 

irt  be  summer  news, 

Smile  to*t  before ; if  winterly,  Umo  need’s! 

But  keep  thy  oouateoanoe  still.— 5Aais. 

WnrrEBT,  win'tor-e,  a.  Brumal;  hyemal;  foit- 
able  to  winter. 

WiKT,  wi'oe,  o.  Having  tbe  taste  or  qualities  of 
wine. 

WlxzB,  winx,  s.  In  Mining,  a small  shaft,  snnk 
from  one  level  to  another,  for  the  purpoee  of  ven- 
tilation. 

WiPR,  wipe,  V.  a.  (ar^pton,  Sax.)  To  rub  with  anything 
sofr,  for  tbe  purpose  of  deaning  it ; to  shake  off  or 
remove  gently,  as,  to  a tear ; to  deanse  fn>m 
evil  practioea  or  abuses ; to  orerturn  and  destroy 
what  is  foul  and  burtful ; 

1 will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a man  wipetb  a dish.— 

S Kinya  xxl. 

bo  cheat ; to  defiraod— (not  used  in  this  sense) ; 
to  clear  away. 

Maeduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Cbnd  of  Integrity,  bath  from  my  aoul 

Wiped  the  black  aeruplee;  reconciled  my  tbooghta 

To  tby  good  truth  and  bemour.— 

To  vipe  awoy,  to  cleanse  by  rubbing  or  deaning. 
To  wipe  off,  to  dear  away,  as,  to  wij>e  off  a stain 
or  reproach,  to  wipe  off  the  dust.  To  tripe  out,  to 
efface,  to  obliteraU,  as,  to  wipe  out  a blot ; — s.  the 
stroke  of  rabb'ing  in  tho  act  of  deaning ; a sar- 
casm ; a blow ; a stroke ; a jibe  ; a jest ; a name 
given  to  the  lapwing  in  some  places,  from  tbe 
Swedish  name  Vipa. 

Wiper,  wi'pnr,  s.  One  who  wipes ; the  instrament 
used  in  wiping,  as  a pen-imper.  In  hlechanics,  a 
piece  connect^  with  a mill,  generally  projecting 
from  a horixontal  axle,  for  the  purpoee  of  raising 
stampers  or  heavy  pistons,  and  living  them  to  fall 
by  tbeir  own  weight. 

I Wire,  wire,  $.  (»r,  Swed.  rijr,  IceL)  Metal  drawn 

I into  even  threads.  Wire-grate,  a grate  or  oon« 
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trivance  of  fine  wire-work,  to  keep  insecta  oat  of 
vineries,  oat-honscft,  &c.  H^tr«>AeeI,  a disease  or 
. defect  in  the  feet  of  a horso  or  other  beast.  Wire- 
worker^  one  who  works  In  wire.  U'tre-trom,  a 
mischieToos  grub  which  sometimes  destrojs  grain  *, 
—Hr.  d.  to  t^e  animals  bj  a wire  or  gin.  liVre- 
dra»f  to  spin  or  draw  metal  into  wire,  which 
b done  bj  drawing  It  throngh  a bole  in  a plate  uf 
steel;  to  draw  into  bogtb;  to  draw  by  art  or 
violence. 

I hare  been  wrongftillr  aecitsed,  and  mj  seoses  wir»> 
draini  into  blasphemjr. — Drifdem. 

* WiRBDRAWER,  wlre'draw-UT,  a One  who  draws 

metal  into  wire. 

! Wiry,  wi're,  a.  Made  of  wire ; having  the  pro- 
I perties  of  wire ; drawn  into  wire ; 

! Polymnla  shall  be  drawn  with  her  hair  hanfring  loose 
I about  bar  shoulders,  resembling  wg  gold.— iVoeAon  om 
Ihawimg. 

harsh ; discordant ; applied  to  the  hnman  voice 
and  musical  instmmenta ; (trawt,  a pool,  Sax.) 
wet ; wearish ; mobt. — Obeobte. 

Where  but  b7  ehance  a silver  drop  bath  fallen, 

Kv'n  to  tliat  drop  ten  tboasand  wirg  friends 
I Do  glue  tbemaelres  in  sociable  grief.— £AdJb«. 

Wis,  wb,  V.  a.  Fret  tout,  (trusen,  Germ,  vitan,  to 
wit,  S^)  To  think;  to  suppose ; to  imagine. 
Wisdom,  wb'dum,  a (Saxon.)  The  right  use  or 
' exercise  of  knowledge ; the  choice  of  budable 
I ends,  and  of  the  best  means  to  aocomplbh  them ; 

• prudence ; skill  in  afiiurs ; jadicioos  conduct.  In 
! Scripture,  human  learning ; emditioo ; koowbdge 
' of  art  and  science ; 

' Uoaea  was  learned  In  all  the  witdom  of  tbo  Egyptians. 

— /teUvU.2S. 

qoicknesa  of  intellect ; readiucss  of  apprehension  ; 
dexterity  in  execution ; natural  instinct  and  sa- 
gacity ; profitable  words  or  doctrine. 

The  month  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wtseZm.— 

7k.  xxxriL  80. 

Wi*d<m  of  this  vorltl,  that  policy  which  b not 
influenced  by  religious  motives.  Wudom  of  toordgy 
artifldal  or  affected  eloquence,  or  learning  dis* 
played  in  teaching. 

Wise,  wise,  a.  (ini,  wise,  from  truson,  to  know, 
Sax.  iceue,  Germ,  icj^s,  Dutch.)  Sapient;  having 
mneb  knowledge;  capable  of  judging  oorrectly,  or 
of  discriminating  between  what  b tmo  or  false, 
or  what  b proper  or  improper;  judidoos;  pru- 
dent ; practically  knomng ; akilful ; 

They  are  wtM  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no 
knowledge.— /cr.  iv.  22. 

skilled  in  hidden  arts— {a  sense  somewhat  ironi- 
«i)i 

There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with  mo. 

Pray,  was  It  not  the  wtM  woman  of  Brainford?— 

8hah$. 

one  deeply  skilled  in  the  operations  of  nature; 

My  lord  is  teite,  aooonliog  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel 
of  God,  to  know  all  things  that  are  In  the  earth.— 2 Som. 
xiv.20. 

dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom;  oontaining  wisdom, 
as  a vise  saying ; burning  a wise  man ; grave ; 

One  eminent  In  mrm  deport  spake  much.— ifthoit. 
— s.  (Saxon.)  manner  or  way  of  acting — (obsolete.) 
These  slog  the  songa  in  most  oommandlng  teUe.— 
8p<n$er. 

Thb  word  b common  in  the  following  phrases : In 
ang  irue,  on  thu  loue,  m no  vnse ; and  in  oompo- 
■Ition,  as  otAerwwe,  latglhieUe ; mays  b sometimes 


used  for  it  by  mbtake,  as  knythuxigt.  Wi$^ 
hearted^  wise ; knowing. 

WlSBACRR,  wiie'ay-kur,  s.  (cormpted  from  teets- 
saper,  a wbesayer,  Germ.)  A wise  or  sententioua 
man ; 

Pythagoras  lomed  much— beeomming  a myghtye  wgo> 

acre. — Leland. 

a fool ; a dunce. — A vulgar  word,  used  In  Irony. 

WiSELiNO,  wizeliog,  s.  One  who  pretends  to  be 
wise. 

This  may  weQ  put  to  the  blush  these  win/mpji.— 

Z^OfUW. 

WjSBLT,  wizele,  odL  Prudently ; judidooaly ; db- 
creetly ; with  wisdom ; craftily ; with  art  or  strs* 
tagem. 

X^t  os  deal  wiMly  with  them.— Esod.  i.  10. 

WiBBBATRR,  wise'say-UT,  s.  (treusnyer,  from  toeue, 
wise,  and  soym,  to  say,  Germ.)  A foreteller} 
one  noted  for  pr^cting  the  weatW. — Webeter, 

WiBii,  wish,  r.  n.  (irucofi.  Sax.)  To  have  a strong 
desire ; to  long ; to  be  dlspo^  or  iuclined : it 
has  also  a alight  signification  of  hope  or  fear,  as,  1 
wisk  the  event  may  prove  fortunate ;— v.  a.  to  de* 
sire,  as,  to  long  for ; to  desire  eagerly ; to  recom- 
mend by  wishing ; to  imprecate,  as,  to  tciiA  curses 
on  an  enemy ; to  ask  ; to  express  desire  ; — s.  a 
deaire,  sometimes  eager  desire ; desire  expreiaed  { 
Blistered  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a lewA. — Skakt. 
the  thing  desired,  as,  ho  has  his  tcuh. 

Wisher,  wbh'ur,  s.  One  who  dcMres ; one  who 
expresses  a wbh. 

Wishful,  wbhTal,  a.  Having  deare,  or  ardent 
desire;  showing  desire,  as  triiA/u/ eyes;  exciting 
wbhea.— Improper  In  these  senses. 

Nor  could  I see  a soil  where'er  I esmo, 

More  sweet  and  wi«V^~^Ao>>aiaA. 

WisnPULLT,  wbh'ful-le,  ad,  Esmestly,  with 
longing. 

WiBULT,  wbhle,  ad.  With  longing.— Not  in  use. 
lie  wi$kly  oyed 

Bow  deep  the  akirmlsh  drew. — Mir,  for  Mag, 

WiSKBT,  wbTcet,  s.— A basket— Not  used. 

Wisp,  wbp,  $.  (rtiir,  Dan.  icucA,  Dutch  and  Germ.') 
A small  bundle  ot  straw  or  other  like  substance. 

Wist,  wbt  Fret  of  tei#.— Obsolete. 

Wistaria,  wb-ta're-a,  $.  (in  honour  of  Caspar 
Wbtar,  late  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.)  A genus  of  Leguminous  plants : 
Suborder,  Papilionacem. 

Wistful,  wbt'fdl,  a.  Full  of  thoughts;  earnest; 
ottentive. 

WiSTFDLLT,  wbtTul-le,  ad  Attentively;  ear- 
ncstly. 

Wistit,  wb'lit  s.  The  Onistiti,  or  striated  monkey, 
a native  of  South  America. 

WlSTLlh  wbtle,  ad.  Earnestly.— Obsolete. 

Speaking  it,  he  vi$Ug  looked  on  me.— 5AoJbf. 

Wit,  vrit,  v,  n.  (wifan.  Sax.  and  Goth,  toeelen,  Dutch, 
trtwen,  to  know,  Germ.)  To  know;  only  used  in 
the  infinitive,  to  vit; — t.  (jfeicU  or  in't,  Sax.  icrto, 
Germ,  rtri,  Dan.)  Primarily,  the  intellect;  the 
tuidcrsUnding  or  mental  powers ; 

IPi<  puts  In  practice  what  the  will  devlseUi.— Dmass. 
the  assodatioQ  of  ideas  in  a manner  natural,  but 
unusual  and  striking,  so  as  to  produce  surprise 
joined  with  pleasure.  Locke  describoa  tcit  as  con- 
sisting * in  assembling  and  putting  together  with 
quickuess,  ideas  iu  which  can  be  found  resemblonoe 
and  oongruUy,  by  which  to  make  up  pleasant  pic- 
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turn,  and  agreeable  riaions  Id  the  fancy  ;*  the  I 
fanihy  of  associating  idres  in  a new  and  nuex-  j 
pectrd  manner;  a pereoo  of  genius;  I 

A mit  herwlf,  Amelia  weds  a wil.— ! 
a man  of  fancy  or  wit ; I 

IntemperaM  wiM  span  neither  friend  nor  fne.^ 

L'hUrat^. 

sense;  judgment; 

lie  wants  not  wU  nor  danger  to  deeUoe^Z>rfdM. 
faculty  of  the  mindt  or  one  of  tbs  senses ; 

If  our  tpiita  nin  the  wUd-gooee  chase,  I have  done;  for 
thou  hast  more  of  the  wUd-gooee  chase  in  one  of  thy  wUt 
thsu  I bsvo  in  my  whole  five. — Skakg, 

contrivance;  stratagem;  power  of  expedients ; in- 
reution ; ingenuity ; 

Uy  admirable  dexterity  of  wii,  eounterfeltlsg  the  action 
of  an  old  woman,  delirered  me.— 

used  in  the  plural,  tnfs,  signifying  sonndness  of 
nudcrstanding ; intellect. 

Are  hia  wit*  safe  ? Is  he  not  light  of  brain  t— SAolw. 
H’it-craektr,  one  who  breaka  jests ; a jokv. 

A eollege  of  wi*<raeJier$  cannot  float  me  oat  of  my 
I humour.— jikaiu. 

: WiTCU,  witah,  s.  (tmcco,  Sax.— see  Wicked.)  A 
j woman  supposed  to  hare  compact  aiUi  the  devil, 
aud  who  practises,  or  pretends  to  practise  sorcery ; 
a woman  given  to  unlawful  practices,  or  who  be- 
gailes : a winding,  smootu  bank — (obsolete  in  this 
sense.) 

Leave  me  thoM  bUle  where  harhrongh  nis  to  eee, 

Nor  holy  boah,  nor  brier,  or  winding  wilcA— .S^ewiimw. 

All  the  old  copies  read  tritek,  but  Hughes  alters  it 
to  dilcA.— 7(0eUL  IVitch-Aazeij  a species  of  elm, 
the  tllma  roontana;  also,  the  tree  Hamamelis 
virginica  of  North  Atnorica.  tVitek-riddeny  at- 
tacked with  the  nightmare. 

WiTciiCRiUrT,  witahlcraft,  s.  The  practice  of 
witchery ; eorcety ; enebaoUnent ; power  more  than 
natural.  ^ 

! He  had  a teit^cruft 

O'er  the  king  iu  his  (ungne.— Shaks. 

I WrrcHBST,  witsh'er-e,  s.  Sorcery ; enchantment ; 
faacination. 

WiTcuuto,  witsblng,  o.  Bewitching;  enchanting. 
‘Tis  now  the  wiccArsg  time  of  night, 

! \>’lien  clinrchyards  yawn. — SMaJu. 

I — Hk  a.  to  bewitch ; to  fascinate  ; to  cnchanL 

I'U  wikA  swoet  ladiee  with  my  thougbta  and  looks.— 

Shnkt. 

WzTCRArr,  witlLraft,  s.  Contrivance ; invention. — 
Obsolete. 

lie  wait  nobody  that  eonld  not  hammer  eat  of  bis  name 
an  Invention  by  this  and  picture  It  accordingly. 

— Camden. 

WiTK,  wite,  V.  a.  (rtVon,  the  root  of  Twit,  Sax.)  To 
reproach ; to  blame ; 

Scoffing  at  him  that  did  her  Jnstly 
Bbe  tunied  her  boat  about. — ipemacr. 

— blame;  reproach. — Obsolete. 

Ills  own  thought  be  knew  most  clear  from  m'la— 

d^penjer. 

WiTSLEflfl,  witeica,  o.  Blameless. 

Me  can  Willie  wtte  the  iriteUM  bridegroom. — Spenarr, 
With,  with,  prep.  (Saxon,  near  or  against,  patntAaw, 
to  Join,  Goth,  tlm  primary  sense  seems  to  be  to 
press  or  to  meet,  to  anite—  hence,  in  oompoution, 
it  denotes  opposition,  as  wtJutand^  icitkdraw,  &c.) 
By ; noting  cause,  instrument,  or  means ; on  the 
side  of  noting  friendship  or  faroor,  as,  * fear  not,  1 
am  wfttA  thee  ;*  in  oppoeitioo  to ; in  oppoation  or 
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contest,  as,  to  struggle  y/ith  misfortune;  it  note*  . 
oomparison,  as,  to  contrast  vUh ; in  company,  or  ! 
in  the  society  of;  in  connecUou  or  in  appendage,  i 
as,  to  give  toUk  the  marks  of  the  highest  esteem ; 
noting  confidence,  as,  I will  tmet  yoa  mlA  a secret ; 
noting  connection ; I 

Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  yow  sinking  fkte.— 

I>rpdtn,  ' 

Immediately  after ; 

ifitA  this  he  pointed  to  his  flme.— 
upon,  as,  to  have  force  or  inflocnce  wltk ; in  coo-  ■ 
sent ; noting  parity.  j 

Beo  where  on  earth  the  flowing  glories  lie,  I 

if  itk  her  (hey  flourish'd,  and  wt(A  her  tbey  die-— 

WUk  and  by  are  cloeely  allied.  In  general,  letik 
denotes  an  instrument,  os,  be  slew  him  loitA  bis  ' 
sword;  be  died  by  poison.  This  role,  however,  is 
not  always  obaerve^  * 

WiTHB,  \ withe,  a.  (wUku;,  Sex.  vidja,  Swvd.  ' 
Wythb,  / tcelde,  e villow,  Germ.)  A wiJ-  i 

low  twig ; a band  consisting  of  a twig  or  twigs  ^ 
twisted.  I 

Withal,  wUh-awl‘,  ad.  With  the  rwt ; together  | 
writb : likewise ; at  the  same  time : it  is  some- 
times used  for  trUk.  ! 

WiTiiAMiTK,  wifA'am-ite,  $.  A mineral  discovered  ; 
in  Glencoe,  encrusting  tlie  surface  of  a trap-rock,  1 
Mr.  Witbam.  It  is  ooloured  carmine-red,  and  ' 
P^e  straw-yellow,  In  two  difierent  directions  per-  . 
peodicular  to  each  other;  streak  white.  Its  consti- 
tuents are— dlica,  G5.28 ; alumina,  16.}  ; peroxide  ■ 
of  iron,  21.13;  lime,  8.18;  water,  8.25:  sp.  gr. 
2.857 ; bardnees  s 6.0.  [ 

Withdraw,  witfa-draw',  v.  a.  To  take  back ; to 
take  from ; to  cause  to  retire  or  leave ; to  call 
back  or  away; — o.  n.  to  retire ; to  retreat;  to  quit 
a company  or  place. 

WiTHORAWER,  with-draw'or,  s.  One  who  with- 
draws or  bereaves.  | 

Ue  was  not  a witAdnMsr  of  the  eorner,  but  a seller.— 

CAtfred  (Ut».)  ; 

WiTUDRAWlRO-ROOM,  with-drawing-room,  $.  A 
room  bebiud  another  room  for  retirement;  a draw-  | 
ing-room.  ' 

WfTUDRAWMEKT,  witb-draw'ment,!  s.  The  act  of  ' 

Withdrawal,  with-draw'al,  / withdrawing  ; 

or  taking  ba<^ ; a recalling.  { 

Withdrawn,  with-drawn'.  Past  part  of  the  verb 
to  irttkdrmp.  I 

WmiBR,  with'nr,  v.  n.  (ynoUherody  withered,  Sax.) 
To  fade ; to  lose  its  native  freshness ; to  become  ' 
sapless ; to  dry ; to  waste ; to  lose  or  want  ani- 
mal  motion ; < 

Now  vann  In  love,  now  vilkerinff  In  the  grave.—  ! 

Dryd^ 

to  cause  to  fade  or  decay;  to  cause  to  shrink, 
ariiikle,  and  decay  for  want  of  animal  moisture. 

Age  cannot  wilAer  her.— Akoks. 
Witker-b<md^  a band  or  piece  of  inm  laid  under  a 
aaddle  near  a horse's  withers  to  strengthen  the  bow.  1 
Witdbrino,  with'ur-ing,  a.  Blighting. 

Withering  I a,  with-er-in'je-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  Dr.  I 
William  Withering,  author  of  a botanical  arrange-  | 
ment  of  the  vegetables  of  Great  Britain.)  A genus 
of  plants : Order,  Solanaoec.  . 

WiTiiBRiNOLT,  with'or-ing-le,  ad.  In  a withering  ' 
or  blighting  manner. 

WmiERiTB,  with'er-ite,  $.  The  native  carbonate  of  i 
arytes,  discovered  at  Anglesark  in  Lancashire,  by  \ 
r.  Withering : called  alw  Barolite. 
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WlTBEBLOCK,  with'iir-lok,  $.  (Sootrb.)  That  i»ck 
of  tb«  mane  of  a horao  which  the  rider  seises  when 
' mounting. 

WmiBRNAir,  wiUi'nr>nsm,  s.  (tottAer,  agrdnst,  and 
I namon,  to  take,  Sax.)  In  Law,  a second  or  re- 
I ciprocal  distress  m lieu  of  a first  which  has  been 
I elmned ; reprisaL 

; Withers,  witb'urs,  $.  (a  word  which  seems  to  rig- 
nifj  a joining,  from  with,  near,  or  against,  Sax.) 
The  juncture  of  the  shoulder-boiies  of  a horse  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  neck. 

WiTHEKWRt’50,  wlth'ur-rung,  a.  Injured  or  hurt 
jl  in  tbe  withers,  as  a horse. 

Withhold,  witblioMe,  r.  a.  Tret,  and  paat  part 
vUhhtld.  To  bold  back  ; to  reatmin ; to  keep 
from  action;  to  retain;  to  keep  lack;  not  to 
I grant. 

WiTiiitoLDEy,  witb-bole'dn.  Old  past  part  of 
' VHthhoidi  withiuld  is  now  um‘J. 

‘ WfniiiOLDER,  with-holde'or,  $.  One  who  with* 

I holda. 

WiTHHOLDMERT,  with*holde'ment,  a.  Act  of  with* 
holding. 

I Within,  with-in',  prep.  (tcitAinan.,  Sax.)  In  the 
I inner  part ; in  the  limits  or  compass  of ; not 
j bnger  ago  than ; 

tVUAm  these  fire  honrs  IlMtlne^  livod, 

Untainted,  uneaainiut.'d,  free  at  Ubcrty.'-SAojfc#. 

not  later  than;  in  the  reach  of;  not  reaching  to 
anything  external ; 

Were  every  action  eonelnded  vttAm  itself,  and  drew  no 
eonaequence  after  it,  we  should  uodoabtedly  uerer  err  in 
I our  own  choice  of  good. — r-iyAf- 

into  the  heart  or  confidence  of — (not  proper  or 
eluant  in  tbU  sense) ; not  exceeding,  as,  let  jour 
I expenses  be  iriMm  your  income ; in  the  houso,  or 
an/  enclosure.  WMin-door,  inside  the  house ; — 

I <mL  in  the  inner  part;  inwardi/;  intemall/  in  the 
I mind. 

I His  fhnn  mOhin  th/  reason  most  prerenL— XViRfak 
I WnanrsiDB,  with  in'side,  odL  In  the  interior  part. 
— Improper  and  seldom  used. 

WlTHODT,  witb-owt',  prep.  (trifAahm,  Sax.)  Kot 
with ; in  a state  of  deetitutiou  or  abeenoc  from ; 
in  a state  of  not  having,  or  of  destitution ; beyond ; 
not  within ; supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of ; 
independent  of;  not  by  tbe  use  of;  not  by  help 
of;  the  outside  of,  as,  teUhout  tlie  walls;  with 
exception  from  ; unless;  except; — od.  not  on  the 
inside ; not  within ; out  of  doors ; externally ; not 
in  the  mind. 

were  fightings,  end  within  were  fears.— 
t Cor.  vU. 

Without  baa  been  called  a eonjunction  when  it  pre- 
cedes a sentooco,  or  a member  of  a sentence,  in  the 
sense  of  except^  if  not,  tmUss,  but  such  use  of  the 
word  is  bad. 

WlTIIOCTEH,  with-owt'en,  od.  Without. — Obsolete. 

Clear  as  the  akv,  hlame  or  Mot, 

Through  good  mlxlura  of  cuniplexiun's  daw.— 

Spatoer. 

Withstand,  with-stand',  v.  a.  To  oppose;  to  rs- 
sbt,  either  with  physical  or  moral  force. 
Withstander,  with-stand'nr,  i.  One  who  op- 
poses; an  opponent;  ■ resisting  power. 
Withstood,  with-stood'.  l*ast  part  of  withstand. 
Opposed ; resisted. 

WiTU-viNB,  witb'rine,  ) «.  A local  name  for  the 
With- wine,  with'wiue,/  plant  Conch-grais. 


WrrnwiND,  with'winde,  «.  A local  name  for  a plant 
of  the  genus  Convolvulus. 

WrruT,  with'e,  s.  (un/hl^.)  A large  species  of  Wil- 
low-tree. Widtljf,  in  Scotch,  is  a rope  made  of 
twigs  of  willow — hence,  a baiter  made  of  twigs  or 
withes. 

I Iram’d  to  fold  my  net, 

And  wilAy  Iat)yriBthji  in  atraiu  tn  set. — 

P.  FUteh«r,  tSoc.  Betofi. 

WiTLKSft,  witles,  a.  Destitute  of  wit  or  underatand- 
ing  ; inconsiderate;  wanting  thought ; indiscreet; 
not  under  tbe  guidance  of  judgment. 

WiTLKSSLT,  witles-lc,  od.  Without  tbe  exercise  of 
Judgment. 

Witlessness,  wUIcs-dos,  a.  Want  of  judgment. 

WlTLiNO,  witling,  a.  A person  who  has  little  wit 
or  judgment ; a pretender  to  wit  or  smartnesa. 

A beau  and  witling  perish'd  In  the  throng— 

One  died  in  metAiilior,  and  one  in  sung. — Ape. 

Witness,  wit'nes.  a.  (^urUnesse,  from  irtVan,  to  know, 
Sax.)  Testimony;  attentHtion  of  a fact  or  event; 
that  which  fnrniAhea  evidence  or  pitHif ; a person  ^ 
who  loes  or  knowa  anything:  one  personally  pre- 
sent ; one  who  sees  tbe  execution  uf  an  instrument, 
and  subscribos  it  for  the  purpose  of  confiniiing  its 
authenticity  by  his  testimony;  one  who  gives  tes- 
timony, as,  a Ktitnest  in  court.  a irtffteaa, 

a low  phrase,  signifying  effectually,  with  great  force, 
so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as  a testimony  behind ; 
Nov  gall  is  better  mlA  a wUnets, 

And  love  la  all  dollgbt  and  sveetaess.— Ai»r. 

— V.  a.  to  see  and  know  by  being  personally  pre- 
sent : to  attest ; to  give  testimony  to ; to  testify 
to  something;  I 

Behold  bow  many  things  they  teot\fg  sgatnst  thee.— 

Malt.  XT. 

to  see  tbe  execution  of  an  iostrament  or  deed,  and 
to  subscribe  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  establUhing 
its  authenticity o.  n,  to  bear  testimony ; to  give 
evidence. 

The  show  of  their  eountenanoo  doth  wilnrst  against 

them.— /«.  iil. 

U'lVness,  in  the  imperative,~seo  under  Evldonoe 
or  Proof. 

W1T8F.NIA,  wit-se'no-a,  #.  (in  honour  of  kir.  Witten, 
a Dutch  Consul  in  India.)  A genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Iridncoa^ 

WiTSNAprER,  wit'snap-pur,  s.  One  who  affects 
repartee. — Kot  in  use. 

Go  on,  sirrah;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

That  is  done,  sir.  They  tuve  all  stomadiB.— 
What  a wiismapper  you  am  I — Shako. 

W1T8TARVED,  wit'stdrvd,  o.  Barren  of  wit;  desti- 
tute of  genius. 

WiTTAi.,  wit'tal,  t.  (triton,  to  know,  Sax.)  A man 
who  knows  bis  wife's  infidelity  and  sabmlts  to  it ; 
a tame  cuckold. 

WiTTALLT,  wit'tal-le,  ad.  Like  a tame  cuckold. 

WiTTED,  wit'ted,  a.  Having  wit,  as 
oharp-teiited, 

WiTTENAGRMOTB,  wit-te-Di'ge-mote,  E (triton,  to 
know,  and  pemoty  a council,  a meeting,  Sax  ) A 
meeting  of  wise  men ; tbe  national  council  or  legis- 
lature of  England  in  the  days  of  tbe  Saxons  before 
the  Conquest. 

Witticism,  wit'te-sUm,  e A senteocs  or  phrase 
which  is  affectedly  witty ; a low  kind  of  wit. 

WiTTiLT,  wit'te-le,  ad.  With  wit ; with  a delicate 
or  nice  turn  of  phrase,  or  with  an  ingenious  asso- 
dation  of  ideas ; iogenioBsly;  cunningly ; srtfuUy. 
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WiTTiNBSS,  wH't«-ZM«,  $»  Tb«  qoAlity  of  being 
witty. 

I WiTTiKOLT,  wit'ting-le,  ad»  Knowingly ; with 
knowledge  of ; by  de«gn. 

WlTTT,  wit'to,  a.  Poeaeesed  of  wit ; foil  of  wit  • 

I jodicioTis ; ingenions ; inventiTO ; Mtcaslic ; full  of 

< Uonto. 

WiTWALL,  wit'wawl,  «.  The  bird  Pico*  mi^Jor,  the 
great  spited  Woodpecker,  or  French  Pie. 

WrrwoRM,  wit' worm,  «.  One  who  feeda  on  wit.— 

' (obeolete.)— Ueed  by  Ben  Jooaon. 

' WiTR,  wive,  V.  «.  To  morry o.  a.  to  match ; to 
wife ; to  take  for  a wife. 

1 had  rather  he  would  shrive  me  than  wfce  me.-~ 

ahaJu. 

WiTBnoOD.— See  Wifehood. 

I WiTBLKS^  wireica,  a.  Old  orthography  of  AMvrfy. 

WiTBR,  wi'vur,  b 

VTiWBRiir,  wi'vnr-in,  V a.  A kind  of  heraldic  dragon. 

WiTURN,  wi'vum,  ) 

Wi2ARD,  wiz'ard,  «.  (from  \Tue.)  A conjurer;  an 
enclianter : a aorceter ; the  wiae  or  learned.— 0b» 
•oleCa  in  this  sense. 

Llaht,— whciM  natnre  yet  so  mneh  le  marveU’d 

Of  mortal  wlghta,  that  It  doth  much  amaie 

The  greatest  miaanU  that  thereon  do  gase.— Spenser. 

WOAO,  wo'ad,  a (toud^  Sax.)  The  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genua  Isatis : it  is  aUo  the  name 
of  the  plant  Reseda  lutcola,  known  otheri^  as 
DyerVwoad,  or  DyePs-weed.  Wood-blue  is  of  a 
deep  hue,  and  Is  the  base  of  many  other  shades  of 
colour.  Wood-waxen^  one  of  the  names  of  the 
common  plant  Genista  Unctoria,  called  also  Base- 
broom,  Green-wood,  Green-weed,  and  Dyer's-weed. 

WoDAH,  wo'dan,  a An  Anglo-Saxon  deity,  con- 
sidered to  correspond  with  the  Mercury  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  from  whom  Wednesday 
derives  its  lume, — written  also  Wuotan. 

^ WoB,  wo,  $.  (too,  Sax.  ne,  Lat  tree,  Dutch,  ouaa,  Qr.) 
Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  a heavy  calamity ; a corse. 
Woe  is  need  in  denundationa,  and  in  exclamations 
of  sorrow,  as,  inoe  is  me,  for  1 am  undone. 

Wo$  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel. 

Woe  ii  nse,  seems  to  be  the  Saxon  dative,  woe  is 
to  me ; as  also,  woe  worth  the  day^  te.  woe  be  to 
the  day.  Woe  is  sometimes  used  by  our  old  authors 
as  an  adjective. 

He  wexed  wondrous  wm.— Spenser. 

ITm  are  we,  sir  I you  may  not  live  to  wear 

All  your  true  followers  out— Sheiks. 

WoBBOOKE,  wo'be-gone,  o.  Overwhelmed  in  woe  i 
immersed  in  grief  and  eorrow. 

Bo  dnll,  eo  dead  In  look,  eo  wo€be9om.—ShaJu. 

WoPUl.,  wo'ffll,  a.  Sorrowful ; afflicted ; mourn- 
ing; calamitous;  wretclied;  paltry. 

What  wcf/ut  Mtnff  this  madrigal  would  be 
In  some  starv’d  hackney  semoeter  or  me  I — ibps. 

WOPULLT,  wo'ful-le,  ad.  Sorrowfully ; mourn- 
fully ; in  a distressing  manner ; wretchedly ; ex- 
tremely, as,  he  will  be  wofully  deceived. 

W0FULNE88,  wo'ful-nce,  i.  Misery  ; calamity. 

W’OLD,  wolde,  a.  (Saxou  5 same  os  treoW  or  wold,  a 
wood,  also  a plain  and  a place  out  of  a wood.)  A 
plain  open  country. 

Bt  Wothod  footed  thriee  the  wold. — Sbakt. 

Wdd  and  wdld  also  rignified  with  tlio  Saxons  a 

i ruler  or  governor,  as,  Ethelwold,  a noble  governor. 
jl  Wolf,  Wfllf,  S.  (wu//*.  Sax.)  The  Canis  lupus  of 

I naturalists,  supposed  to  ^ the  original  stock  of 
‘ ! the  domestio  dog ; a small  white  worm  or  maggot 
jl 1W» 
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that  infests  granaries;  an  eating  ulcer.  Wot/^ 
dog,  one  of  the  largest  varieties  of  the  domestic 
dog ; a dog  suppoeed  to  bo  bred  between  a dog 
and  a wolf.  Wol/'t-bane,  the  plant  Aconitam 
lyooctonom.  Wolf-JUh,  a fish,  the  Lupus  marinn^, 
the  Anarrhichus  lupus  of  Linnoma,  called  also  the 
Cat-fish  and  Sea-wolf.  Wolf-neL,  a kind  of  net 
nsed  in  fishing,  so  called  from  its  taking  great 
numbers. 

WoLPFiAH,  woFfe-an,  a.  Wolffian  bodiea,  or  the 
false  kidneys,  a name  given  by  Rathoke  to  the 
substance  of  which  the  kidneys  are  preceded  in  the 
embryo,  and  which  was  first  remarked  by  WolflT— 
hence  the  name. 

Wolfish,  wdlflsh,  a.  Resembling  a wolf  in  qua- 
lities or  form. 

Thy  desires 

Are  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenoua.-^AaJks. 

Sometimes  written  woltieK 

Wolfram,  wolf 'ram,  s.  A native  tnngstate  of  Iron 
and  manganese ; colour  greyish  or  browu»h-black. 

It  occurs  massive  and  in  crystals. 

WoLLASTONlTB,  wol-lxs'to-nitc,  s.  A name  given 
by  some  mineralopsts  to  a species  of  prismatic 
augite,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Wollaston. 

WoLVERiKB,  wol'ver-ine,  $,  The  Gulo  luscus,  a 
carnivorous  quadruped  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the 
Arctic  Sea.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a badger,  and 
resembles  it  in  character  and  appearance.  It  b 
sometimee  called  Quick-hatch,  and  Hudson's-bay 
bear. 

Woman,  wdm'nn,  s.  Plural  women,  (from  ittmwon. 
Sax.  a compound  of  womb  and  fium.)  The  female 
of  the  human  race  grown  to  adult  yean ; a female 
aUendont  or  servant; 

By  her  wmann 

1 sent  your  messago.— SAafcs. 

— r.  o.  to  make  pliant 

I’re  felt  such  quirks  of  joy  and  griefi 
That  the  first  face  of  ncUher  on  Uis  start 
Can  woman  me  unto'L— £Aoks. 

WoMANED,  wdm'mund,  a.  Accompanied  or  united 
with  a woman. — Obsolete. 

WoMANHEAl). — See  Womanhood. 

Womanhood,  wum'un-hdd,  r.  The  state,  character, 
or  collective  qualities  of  a woman. 

There  dwells  sweet  love  and  constant  chastity, 
Unspotted  faith  and  comely  womnnhaod, 

B^ard  of  honour  and  mild  roudosty.— oprassr. 

Womanish,  wdm'un-Uh,  a.  Suitable  to  a woman ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a woman  ; feminine. 

Woman  1811 LT,  wfiin'un-ish-le,  ad.  In  a womanish 
maxmer. 

HU  hair  curled  and  leotasauAfjr  disheveled. — 

ComaufU  on  Chaueer  (1885) 

Womanishness,  wfim'un-Uh-nes,  a.  State  or  quality 
of  being  womanish. 

Effcmioacy  and  womanl*Jitu*$  of  heart. — Hammond. 

Womanize,  wum'uo-ize,  r.  a.  To  make  cfTeminate, 

ThU  effeminate  loveof  a woman  dotli  womanite  a man 

— 

Womankind,  wthn'nn-kinde,  a.  The  female  sex; 
the  race  of  females  of  the  human  kind. 

Womanlike,  w«lm 'un-like,  o.  Like  a woman. 

Womanly,  wim'un-le,  ad.  Becoming  a woman ; 
feminine;— (w/.  in  the  manner  of  a woman. 

Womb,  woom,  a,  Sax.  wambo,  Goth,  wtmb, 

Swed.  roTO,  Dan.)  Tlie  uterus  of  a female,  or 
that  part  where  the  young  of  an  animal  ia  con- 


-Ov  v; 


WOMBAT— WONT. 


WONTED— WOOD. 


oeived  and  aoarUhed  till  lU  birth ; the  place  where 
aoTtbing  U prodoced ; anj  large  or  deep  cavity  | 
Ao  aiaphltbeatie  anpeopled  Rone^ 

And  bMd,  oaerowded,  natioiui  in  lU 
— e.  a.  to  eockwe ; to  breed  in  eecreL — Not  in  ue. 

Not  for  all  the  mm  sees,  or 
The  doee  earth  woaiie,  will  1 break  my  oath 
To  thle  my  Cair  beloveds  Skalu. 

WoMBATf  woomlmt,  a A marsoinal  qaadraped  of 
the  geons  PhaecoloinyB. 

WoHBY,  woom'e,  a.  ^padooa.— Not  need. 

Hell  eall  yoa  to  eo  hot  aa  answer  for’t, 

That  eaves  and  wemOy  Taultairee  of  Franee 
Shall  chide  year  tzeepaas.— ^Ookf. 

I WoKSHf  wim'en,  a.  The  ploral  of  iroman. 

Won,  who,  v.  n.  Pret  and  past  part,  of  the  verb 
0 WM,  (Scotch ; wiMMm,  Sax.  sKubieii,  Germ. 
wxmemy  Dutch.)  To  abidb ; to  dwell ; 

Oat  of  the  aronad  opraae, 

As  from  his  lair,  the  w^  tieaat  where  he  tecma 
In  foiest  wild.— JfUlon. 

—A  a dwelllog ; habitatioiL 

The  eolitarv  woo 

Of  dreaded  beasts  the  Lybian  lion's  nwan^BKttt. 

' WONDBS,  wnn'dur,  a (Datch;  voader,  Sax.  and 
Genn.  under^  Swcd.  and  Dan.)  The  erootioD  ex> 
cited  bj  Dov^y,  grandetur,  or  ioezplicableneae : it 
cxpreaiea  leas  thim  astoniahnMnt,  and  much  lesa 
thu  amaaemeot ; the  object  wbi^  excites  emo- 
don  or  surprise  ^ its  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inex- 
pUcablenoin ; canse  of  the  emotion  of  wonder ; a 
prodigy:  a etnmge  thing ; 

1 am  a woader  to  many.— A.  bad. 
anything  mentioned  by  aorprise ; 

Babytoxs  the  wonder  of  all  tonfneA<»ifQfon. 
a miracle.  Wonders  of  dke  worldy  ip  azmient  tiroes 
the  * Seven  wonders  of  the  world'  were — the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids,  the  maosolettm  erected  by  Aiteim- 
aia,  the  temple  of  IHana  M Epbeans,  the  walls  and 
banging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  oolosna,  tbe  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olyropna,  and  tbe  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  of  RhoM ; — «.  (vMkIrsafH  Sax.)  to  be 
affected  with  onrprise  or  a^iration. 

Wondkabs,  wnn'dsr-ur,  a Oiw  who  wonderA 
I WoNDBaroi.,  smn'der-frd,  a.  Adapted  to  exdte 
I surprise. 

: WoMDBRrutxT,  wnn'der-fd1>le,  ad.  In  a manner 
to  exdte  wonte  or  surprisA 
WoNDBBFCLNBM,  wun'der-fdl-nea,  a Tbe  state 
or  qaaHty  of  bring  wonderfuL 
WoNDBUKQLT,  wun'dsr-ing-le,  ad-  In  a wonder- 
ing manner. 

I WoMDBEMBNT,  won'der-QMnt,  A Sorprisa:  as- 
I tODishment:  e sronderful  appearanoA — Vulgar. 
WoNDKRSTBOCK,  wQn'der>sUu]r,  a.  Stm^  or  ex- 
dted  nith  wonder. 

, WoNDBB-woRKiNO,  won'der  wurk-lng,  a.  Doing 
I wotidera  or  snrprising  tfaingA 
I WoNDBOua,  wun'drua,  a.  Admirable;  marvellous; 
[ such  as  may  exdte  smrpriae  and  astouishment ; 

1 ■triage; — orii  in  a wonderful  or  surprising degreA 

— A barbarous  use  of  tbe  word. 

You  are  so  beiutiftil, 

8o  wondrems  fair,  you  Jostl/y  rebelUon.— BrfiiBH. 

I WoNDiiocsLT,  wun'dras-le,  od  In  a dnnge  or 
I wonderful  degree  or  manner. 

Won't,  wont  Contraction  for  seould  mot;  used 
gene^y  for  will  not,  as,  I won*t  do  it  Tbe  Scotch 
nee  soonaol,  or  wanna. 

I Wont,  wunt,  (woaf  is  strictly  the  passive  par- 
tidple  of  Kvn,  from  smnuan,  to  dwell,  to  remda, 
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to  endure,  Sax.)  Accustomed ; halutnated  { using  | 
or  ddng  customarily ; I 

1 this  night  have  dream’d ; 

Dream'd,  not  as  1 oft  sm  wont  of  thse^  I 

But  of  offeDoe  and  trooble.— 'ifOWn. 

«.  lA  to  be  accustomed  or  habituated— (oboolete) ; 1 

A yearly  foast  she  wont  to  makA— flpoMgr.  i | 

Be  wont*  to  work,  but  none  the  asme  espioA— i^onsr. 
—A  custom ; habit ; usa— Seldom  used.  I 

Tie  not  his  wont  to  be  tbe  hlndmoet  man  — | 
WoNTBD,  wnn'ted,  part.  a.  Aocustomed.  | 

8e  prayed  tboy,  iniweent,  and  to  their  tbonghts 
Finn  peace  reooverid  sooa  and  wonted  calm.— JftZtoa.  | 

WoNTBDNBBS,  wunted-DSs,  A State  of  being  ao-  I 
costomed  to.  | 

Jodgmont  biasaad  with  prslodloe  or  wonfadaew  of  ; 

opinion.— Aiiv  CkarUo  /.  i 

W^  WOO,  r.  a.  (wo^an,  Sax.)  To  court ; to  solicit 
in  love ; to  oooit  soUeitously ; to  invite  with  im«  | 
poctoaHyi  .. 

The  enefaMitreee  of  the  woods  among,  | 

I woo  to  hear  thy  evening  song.— Ailtoa.  I 

— s.  lA  to  court ; to  make  Iota 
Wood,  wdd,  o.  {wod,  Sax.  vmd  or  «sod  SeiNch. ) ; 
Mad;  furions — (obMleta)  ' 

Cafan  the  tempest  of  his  pastfon  wood.^^Spmmr.  ^ 
Rtd-tend’mad,  very  farious,  is  common  among  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland. 

Wood,  wd^  toaria,  Sax.  wad,  Dutch.)  A j 

large  and  thicks^  oolkction  of  trees;  a forest; 
the  substanoe  of  trees,  or  rather  tbe  hard  substanoe 
which  compoae  the  stem  and  braochee  of  trees  and 
shrubs  sitoated  between  the  berk  sod  pith ; troea 
cot.  In  Scripture  an  idoL 

Woe  onto  him  that  aalth  to  the  wood.  Awake;  and  to  tim 
dumb  stone,  Arlee,  it  shall  tsaehl— U.  IP. 

Wood-^memone,  tbe  plant  Anemone  memorosA 
Wood-atkeM,  Urn  nanslns  of  burnt  wood  or  plantA 
Woodbine,  Honeysoekle,  the  plant  Lonioera  peri- 
elyroenum.  IPioori-^oMsd^  encumbered  with  tall 
woody  bedgerowA  Woodehat,  a spedes  of  Lania, 
or  Butcher-bird.  Woodehtek,  the  popular  name 
of  the  Aretomys  monax,  a speciea  of  Marmot 
Wood^<koir,  eonggriiera  in  a wood.  Wood-coal, 
ooa)  is  whi^  tbe  woody  fibre  is  disrinctly  pre- 
served, as  in  the  Bov^-«^  Woodcodt,  Wd 
Soriopax  rusticolA  Woodeoek’^tdl,  a name  given 
to  the  shell  Morex  hansteUum.  Wood-cot,  an 
engraving  on  wood.  Wood-entter,  one  who  cuts  i 
wood.  Wood-drink,  a decootkw  or  infuskm  of 
roedidnal  woodA  Wood-echo,  an  echo  from  the 
wood.  Wood-engrtwtr,  one  wlm  engravn  on  wood. 
Wood-enpramnff,  Xylo^phy,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  wood.  Wood-ecertaetmff-pea,  the  L^ominoua 
plant  Latbyros  i^lvestriA  Woodfretter,  an  in- 
sect which  preys  on  and  destroys  wood.  Wood- 
grouse, the  biid  Tetrao  orogallua,  or  Cock  of  the 
Wood.  Wood-hoie,  a place  when  wood  ia  stored. 
Confoended,  to  tbs  dark  reeeu  1 fly 
Of  wood-koU.—I^ultp$. 

Wood-house,  a bouse  or  shed  In  which  wood  is 
deposited  and  abritered  fiwm  the  weather.  Wood- 
land  covered  with  wood,  or  land  on  which 
trees  are  soffoed  to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber ; 
a name  given  in  some  plaoea  to  land,  which,  from 
its  colour,  resembles  the  soil  In  wooda  Wood- 
It^er,  a young  oak,  or  other  timber  {dant,  laid 
I down  in  a be^  among  the  white  thorn  or  other  ' 
plants  used  in  hedgeA  N'ocd-focA,  in  Ship-build-  ; 
ing,  a piece  of  elm  dose  fitted  aud  sheathed  with  ' 
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WOODED— WOODLESS, 


WOODLESSNESS— WOOLDER. 


1 copper,  in  the  throeting  or  score  of  the  pintle,  to 
I keep  the  rudder  from  rising.  Wood-ltnue^  an  in* 
j sect  of  the  genus  Onicos,  particularlj  0.  tsellos. 

I Woodrm^  a forest  officer  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  king’s  wood;  a sportsman;  a hunter;  one 
who  fells  trees,  Wood-miU,  a small  insect  found 
I ill  old  wood,  H'0o<f>iNon^er,  a wood-eeller. 

I ir<Wy-nt^A4sAad(e,  or  Bitter-ewe^  the  plant  Sola- 
nnm  dulcemar^  TTood-aofe,  wild  music. 

, Or  avectest  Skakspeare,  fsney’s  child, 

M Wsrble  his  natlre  «ood-Ho<M  wild.— JiriUoa. 

Wond-n^ph^  a drjad ; a fabled  goddess  of  the 
woods. 

The  wood-*^fk$  decked  with  daisies  trim.— JVQicit. 
Ti'ood-pu;tony  the  bird  Columbus  palumbua,  the 
Ring-dove,  or  Cushet.  B’bocf-pjsa-oowH,  a court 
held  twice  in  the  jear  in  the  forest  of  Ginn,  in  the 
count/  of  Salop,  for  detenniniug  all  matters  of 
wood,  and  agistment  there. — Coi^  Wood-pdi- 
etm,  a bird  of  the  genus  Tantalus:  it  is  of  the 
sixe  of  a stork,  but  more  slender  and  white. 
>Too(/-/nfoerow,  a small  insect,  of  a gre/ish  colour, 
resembling  the  pneeron  of  the  alder,  but  it  pene* 
trates  the  wood.  TFood-rers,  the  steward  or  over- 
seer of  a wood.  Wood-roMy  wood-roof,  or  wood- 
ruff, the  plant  Aspergula  odorata,  whi^  is  said  to 
give  a grateful  flavonr  to  wine,  and,  when  kept 
among  clothes,  not  only  to  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  them,  hot  to  preserve  them  from  Inseota. 
IToocf-sa^  the  plant  Teucrimn  soorodonia. 
Wood-taro,  a kind  of  froth  seen  sometimes  on 
herbs.  Wood-tort,  the  time  when  there  is  no  sap 
in  a tree.  Wood-thoek,  the  Mostela  eanadenais, 
a kind  of  weasel  Wood-tooi,  soot  from  burnt 
wood,  useful  u manure.  Wood-torrel,  a plant  of 
the  genus  Oxalis.  Wood-tour,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  plant  Oxalis  aoetoselln,  known  also  b/  the 
names  Trefoil  and  Stuhwort : the  sorref  <fe  bait  of 
the  French.  Wood-tpito,  a name  given  in  some 
places  to  the  woodpecker.  Wood-mill,  s mill  used 
for  preparing  and  bruinng  wood.  Wood-ttono,  a 
dark-gre/  ailkioua  stone,  a subspecies  of  iron- 
stone. Wood-ward,  andentl/  an  officer  of  the 
forest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  oflenoes  being 
committed  aguort  vert  and  venison,  or  to  prevent 
the  same  when  committed  in  the  forest  court. 
Wood-wax,  DyeHs-bmom,  a plant  of  the  genua 
Genista,  called  also  Woad-waxen.  ITood-worm, 
a worm  that  breeds  in  wood.  Wood-Mckt,  blocks 
of  wood  of  the  sdxe  of  bricks,  inserted  into  the  in- 
t«ior  of  walls  as  holds  for  the  joinery.  Wood- 
larhy  the  bird  Alauda  arborea.  Wood-moit,  a 
coarse  hairy  stuff  made  of  Iceland  wool,  used  to 
line  the  ports  of  ships  of  war.  Wood-tin,  an 
opaque,  fibrous,  and  nodular  variety  of  oxide  of 
tin,  of  a brown  colour,  found  in  ComwalL  Wood- 
W(^iert,  the  birds  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
Sylvianje.  Wood-offering,  wood  burnt  on  the 
altar.  Wood-oinogar,  pyroUgneons  acid.  Wood- 
opal,  opalised  wood.  Wood-tcrew,  an  iron  screw, 
of  whidi  the  body  tapers,  bnt  the  thread  continues 
straight  to  the  extremity ; — s.  «.  to  supply  or  get 
supplies  of  wood. 

WoouBD,  wud'ed,  o.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 
WoODEH,  wdd'n,  a.  Made  of  wood;  consisting  of 
wood. 

WooEiOEiroos,  wfid'ge*noo6,  s.  The  name  given  in 
Ab/HinU  to  the  plant  Bnicea,  the  bark  of  which 
ii  sold  under  the  name  of  Angora  bark. 
Woodless,  wdd'los,  a.  Destitute  of  wood. 


WooDLEBSNKSS,  wadlss-nes,  t.  State  of  being  \ 
destitute  of  wood. 

WOODMOTB,  wfid'mote,  t.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
forest  cook,  which,  since  the  statute  of  Charts  de 
Forests,  baa  been  called  the  ooiirf  of  aUachment, 
and  held  every  forty  days. 

WooDWASDiA,  wdd-wdrd'e-a,  t.  (in  honour  of  T.  J.  i 
Woodward.)  A genus  of  Ferns : Order,  Polypo- 
diaeem.  j 

WooDWORT,  wdd'wnii,  a.  The  common  name  of  ; 
plants  of  the  genns  Stachys. 

WooDT,  wdd'e,  o.  Abounding  with  wood,  as  a ' 
woody  region ; consisting  of  wood ; ligneous ; per-  | 
taining  to  woods ; sylvan.  irood'y;^^re,  very  i 
slender,  transparent,  membranous  tubk,  tapering 
acutely  to  each  end,  lying  in  bundles  in  the  tissue 
of  plants,  and  ba\ing  no  direct  communication  I 
with  each  other:  they  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and 
form  the  substances,  hemp,  flax,  Stc. 

Wooer,  woo'ur,  s.  0ns  who  oouita  or  solicits  in 
love. 

Woor,  woof,  s.  (weft,  from  wefan,  to  weave.  Sax.) 
The  weft  or  thieads  that  cross  the  waip  in  weav- 
ing; texture;  cloth. 

1 muKt  pnt  off 

These  my  sky-robes,  spaQ  out  of  UU'  mwo/.— J/ihmi. 

WooiNO.  wooing,  s.  The  act  of  courting  or  solicit- 
ing in  lore. 

WOOISOLT,  woolng-le,  ad.  Enticingly;  with  per- 
snasivseess,  so  as  to  invito  to  stay. 

Wool,  wdl,  s.  (tw*/,  Sax.  teol'e.  Germ,  trot,  Dutch,  ; 
all,  Swed.)  That  soft  species  of  hair  which  grows 
on  sheep,  rahbita,  dec.,  in  fineness  approaching  to  , 
the  nature  of  fur ; short  thick  hair.  I 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  hake, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  deg.— Aokt. 

In  Botany,  a sort  of  pubescence,  or  a clothing  of 
dense  curling  hairs  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants. 
Wool-horry,  the  common  name  of  the  plant  Syn- 
phoriearpos  oocidentalla,  a native  of  British  North 
America.  Wool-ball,  a ball  or  mass  of  wool  found 
in  the  stomach  of  sheep.  Wool-conAor,  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  comb  wool.  Wool-ilrictr,  one 
who  buys  wool  and  carries  it  to  market  BW- 
growor,  one  who  raises  sheep  for  the  production  of 
wooL  Wool-gathering,  an  old  expression  applied 
to  a person's  wits  who  is  careless  and  Inattentive. 
Woot-paci,  a pack  or  bag  of  wool ; any  thick 
bulky  article  without  much  weight 

Chaos  of  presbytery,  where  layrncn  miide, 

With  the  Ume  wool-padt  der^  by  their  side.— 

Cleavrltind. 

WooltaeJc,  the  scat  of  the  lord  Cliancellor  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  so  called  from  its  being  a Urge 
square  bag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  co>*rrcd 
with  red  cloth.  M'ool-tUiple,  a city  or  town  in 
England,  where  wool  naed  to  be  brought  to  the 
king's  staple  for  sale, — see  Staple.  11  W-^h//dcr, 
one  who  deals  in  wool.  Wool-trade,  the  trade  in 
wool  Wool-tree,  the  oommun  name  of  plant  a of 
the  genua  Eriodendron.  Wool-winder,  one  who 
is  employed  to  wind  or  make  up  bundles  to  be 
packed  for  sale. 

WCK)LD,  woold,  V.  a,  (woelen,  hetroelen,  Dutch, 
wtiAlm,  Germ.)  To  wind,  particularly  to  wind  a 
rope  round  a mast  or  yard,  when  made  of  two  or 
more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  they  are  fished  or 
searfe^  for  confining  aud  supporting  them. 

WoOLDBR,  woold'nr,  s.  A stick  in  woolduig. 


I 


WOOLDIKG— WORDER, 


WORDINESS— WORK. 


WooLDiNOf  woold'lng,  $,  The  act  of  windiogt  as  a 
rope  round  a mast  j the  rope  used  for 
masta  and  apars. 

WooLFXLy  wol'fcl,  a.  (woof  and  fiL)  A akin  not 
stript  of  the  WiK>l. 

WooLLBH,  wdl'etif  a.  Made  of  wool ; cooasting 
of  wool ; pertaiulug  to  wool,  as  the  toooUen  mano- 
factnre.  WooUen^4raper^  one  who  deals  in  wool- 
len goods. 

WooLLiKBSSf  wulVoes,  s.  State  or  qoallty  of 
bring  woollj. 

WooLLT,  wiQ'e,  a.  Clothed  with  wool ; consisting 
of  wool;  resembling  wool  WooQgUmmr^  or 
icooUtf-macacOi  the  qua  drum  anons  animal,  Lemur 
mongooa,  or  L^or  laniger  of  naturalists. 
WooRARi,  woo'ra-re,  s.  A yei7  destructive  poison 
of  Guiana,  which  contalDS  strycbia. 

Wuos,  WOOS,  a.  A plant  of  the  Sea-weed  kind. 
WooTS,  wootz,  s.  Indian  steel,  a metallic  substance 
I iinported  from  the  East  Indies,  valued  as  the  ma- 
terial of  etlged  tools.  It  has  in  combinatioa  a 
I minute  portiou  of  alumina  and  silica. 

Word,  wunl,  s.  (toortf,  or  icyrd,  Sax.  wort,  Qeitn. 
voord^  Dutch,  ord,  Dan.  and  Swed.  wcriKa,  San  sc. 
rer^sm,  Lot.)  An  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a 
combination  of  articulate  and  vocal  sounds  uttered 
by  the  human  vrioe,  expresang,  according  to  cus- 
to^  an  idea  or  ideas ; the  letter  or  letters,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved,  which  represent  a sound  or 
combination  of  soun^ ; a short  discourse ; 

Shall  1 vouchsafe  your  worship  a word  or  two  f— 

SkoJI 

talk;  discourse;  dispute;  verbal  contention ; lan- 
guage ; living  speech ; onl  expression ; promise, 
as,  keep  thy  word;  signal ; order;  command; 
Every  soldier  kill  Us  prisoners. 

Give  the  word  through.— 

account ; tidings ; message,  as,  bring  me  word 
what  takes  place ; affirmation ; declaration  or  pur- 
pose expressed,  aa,  I take  you  at  your  word.  In 
Theology,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, or  any  part  of  them,  is  called  the  Word  of 
God;  Jesus  Cl^t  is  called  the  Word,  or  Logot 
in  the  original ; 

In  the  beginning  was  the  word.— Joke  L 1. 
a motto; 

Around  the  wreath  s word  was  writ.— ^cusr. 
a short  sentence  or  proverb ; 

The  old  word  le— what  Um  eye  views  not,  the  heart 
rues  not— 2|p.  HaU. 

a.  to  express  in  words ; to  affect  by  many 
words; 

The  laws  wm  not  be  wordsd  out  of  their  oouim 
to  overpower  by  words.  Sotk. 

If  one  were  to  be  warded  to  daeth^  Italian  Is  the  fittest 
language.— ifoiMC. 

To  word  it,  to  dispute. 

lie  that  desornds  to  word  U with  a sbrew,  doee  worse 
than  beet  her.— Zr’AjWiMpe. 

A good  word,  commendatioa ; favourable  account. 

1 gevo  the  hermlees  fellow  a good  word. — Z>rydsa. 

In  word,  in  declaration  only. 

Let  us  not  love  In  word  only,  but  In  deed.— 1 Joke  UL 
Word-catcher,  one  who  cavils  at  words. 

Each  wight  that  reeda  not,  and  baVseens  and  spells. 
Each  word-esWksr  that  lives  ou  syllables.— Aye. 

WoRDES,  wurd'nr,  s.  A speaker.— Not  in  use. 

We  could  not  say  as  much  as  our  Ugh  teorden. — i 
l^kiltoeks.  I 


WoRDiTtESS,  wurd'e-nes,  $.  The  state  or  quality  of 
abounding  with  words. 

WoRDiMO,  warding,  t.  The  act  of  exprestifig  in 
words ; the  manner  of  expressing  in  worda. 
WoRDlsu,  wurdlsb,  a.  Respecting  words. 

These  woniUh  testimoulee.— ffomidad. 
WoRDiSRNBSS,  wurdlsh-oes,  s.  Manper  of  wovd* 
ing  or  expression. — Not  ua^ 

The  truth  they  bide  by  their  dark  worrff<Ae>s«.— 
Vtr$»»  to  ZHgbf. 

Wordless,  wnrd'les,  a.  Not  nriag  words ; rijant- 
— Seldom  used. 

Her  )oy  with  heav'd-op  hands  she  doth  express; 
And,  wordluM,  so  greets  heaven  tbr  Us  suecese.— 
ALikf. 

WoRDT,  wnrd'ei,  a.  Verbose;  cudng  many  words; 
full  of  wiwds. 

Wore,  wore.  Pret.  of  toeor.  In  Navigation,  pret» 

of  r 


Work,  work,  e.  a.  PreL  and  past  part,  worked  or 
wrwight,  (loeoroon,  totroon,  Sax.  toaurkyaii,  Goth, 
ver^n,  Dutch  and  Germ.)  To  perform,  as,  the 
machine  works  well;  to  labour;  to  be  occufned 
in  the  performance  of  manual  labour;  to  be  in 
icUoD  or  motion,  os,  the  work^  of  the  heart ; to 
act ; to  cany  on  operations ; 

Oar  better  port  remains 
To  work  in  close  aeslgn.— JftRoii. 
to  operate ; to  carry  on  business ; to  be  customarily 
engaged  or  empbyed  in ; to  ferment ; to  produce 
effects  by  oetiou  or  influence ; 

Ail  tfainga  work  together  tor  good  to  thiMn  that  love 
God.-A«a.  vilL  S8. 

to  obtain  by  diligence; 

Without  the  king's  assent 
You  wrought  to  be  a legate.— Aoks. 
to  etnun  or  move  heavily,  os,  a ship  works  In  a 
tempest ; to  be  tossed  or  agitated ; 

Confused  with  worktop  sands  and  rolling  waves.— 


to  make  way ; 

Who  would  tmit  ehonoe,  sinee  all  men  have  the  seeds 
of  good-will,  which  should  work  upwari  first  P— Jfllkna 

to  act  internally ; to  operate,  os  a purge  or  other 
physic; 

■■  Work  on, 

Uy  medtdzw,  work;  thus  creduloas  tools  ore  eaught 


to  set  on : to  influenoe ; to  direct  the  movements 
of,  by  adapting  the  soils  to  the  winds,  os,  to  work 
a ship ; to  put  to  labour ; to  exert ; 

^t  forth  thy  tumoet  strength,  work  every  oerveL 
And  eoU  up  all  thy  tother  m thy  mcLr-Ad^oon. 
to  mannfactore ; to  form  by  labour;  to  bring  by 
action  into  any  state ; to  influenoe  by  snoceeslve 
impulses ; to  moke  by  gradual  labour,  flon<«iw4on, 
and  ooDtinued  violence ; 

Through  winds  and  waves  be  works  his  way. 
Impatleot  for  the  hsttio,  dnHiw. 
to  produce  by  its  virtues  or  qualities ; 

, , , , , ■ Of  the  tree 

Which,  tasted,  works  knowted^  of  good  and  evil. 
Thou  may' St.  in  the  day  thou  eat'st  thou  dlosL— 

Miitom. 

to  manage  in  a state  of  motion ; to  put  into  mo- 
tion ; to  embroider  or  ornament  with  needlework ; 

I worked  a vlolek— il^psctotor. 
to  cause  to  fennent.  To  work  out,  to  effect  by 
endeavours ; 

Work  out  your  own  solvation  with  fear  oi^  trembling. 

— 
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WORKABLE— WOBKMASTER. 


WORKSHOP— WOBLDLIKESS. 


Ij  to  erase ; to  efface ; 

Tears  of  for  yoor  returning  split, 

Work  OHi,  expUte  your  former  guilt.— iVyilm. 

< to  solve,  as  ■ problem.  To  wrk  «p,  to  raise ; to  ! 

1 1 exdta,  as,  to  toorh  tbejMsaions ; to  expend  In  aojr 

1 1 woric,  as  materials.  To  work  info,  to  make  way, 

I ; or  to  inaipoate,  as,  to  loorJ;  one*s  way  into  favoor 

j or  ooofidenee.  Among  Seamen,  to  work  doMe 

* ' fide*,  to  perform  the  laboor  of  three  days  in  two— 

a phrase  taken  from  the  practioe  of  WOTking  In  the 
. I night  tides  as  well  as  by  the  day.  To  work  a 

I , pnioaffCy  to  do  duty  on  board  as  payment  for  a 

passage  from  one  place  to  another;-^,  fweore, 

■ ! Sax.  werky  Dotch  and  Germ,  erpon.  Or.}  La> 

, boor ; employment ; awkward  or  bwgUng  per* 

fonnanoe ; that  which  is  made  or  done,  «s  good 
or  bad  workf  embroidny ; Sowera  or  OHMS’  fignree 
' , made  by  the  needle ; any  fabrie  or  itoanufactore ; 

the  matter  on  which  one  is  at  work } aetkn ; feat ; 

1 deed;  openUtoo;  effect; 

Fancy 

Wild  work  prodooea  oft,  and  most  la  draaas.—jn2t0a. 
management ; treatment ; 

[ { ru  go  another  way  to  work  with  him.— Aeks. 

thi^  which  is  prodneed  by  mental  labour,  as  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  In  the  plnnl,  works 
, , eigniiy,  in  FortificatkKi,  walls,  trenches,  and  the 
like.  In  Theology,  moral  dntles  or  external  oere- 
1 1 monies  aa  distinct  from  frdth.  7b  sef  on  worky  to 
P set  to  woHty  to  employ ; to  engage  in  any  boanesa. 

I Workable,  workVbl,  a.  That  can  be  worked,  as 
a workable  seam  of  coal. 

I Worker,  wnrk'or,  s.  One  who  works. 

! WoRKrSLLOW,  wurkTel-lo,  s.  One  engaged  in  the 
same  woik  or  ooenpatkm  with  another. 
Workfolk,  wnrkToke,  s.  People  who  earn  their 
I bread  by  mannal  laboor.  Wo^/wopte,  the  term 
I more  commonly  need. 

, i Workhouse,  w^lxma,  ) a.  A place  in 
I WoRKiKououBB,  wnrk'ing'howt,!  which  any 
I manofactora  la  carried  on ; a honse  in  which  the 
! deatitote  poor  of  a pariah  are  lodged  and  boarded 
at  the  public  expense ; Dr.  Johnson  says,  a place 
where  tdlers  and  vagabonds  are  condmned  to 
I ' labour. 

I WoRKiHO,  wurklng,  s.  Motion;  operation;  fer- 
j i mentation.  Working-dnyy  a day  on  which  it  is 
: ; lawful  to  labour ; any  day  not  the  SabbothHlay. 

! ' In  tbe  foUowiug  postage  It  means  coarse  and  oom- 
I ' moo— 

How  fall  ofbrtera  ta  this  werWay  day  world  l—5>gkf. 

I WoRKMAM,  wnrk'man,  s.  A man  who  earns  hb 
bread  by  manual  tab<w. 

WoRKMAMLiKs,  wurk'man^lflcs,  a.  Skilful;  well 
; performed. 

I WoRKMARLT,  wurk'mande,  ad.  Skilfully;  in  a 
I ' manner  becoming  a workman, 

8o  werkmaoly  the  blood  and  toars  are  drawn. — Skaks. 
j WoRKMAHSniP,  wnrk'man-ahip,  s.  Manufectore ; 

I something  made,  particularly  by  manual  labour; 
i ' that  wb)^  is  proceed,  aa,  Adam  was  the  imme* 
diate  teorkmaasMp  of  tbe  hands  of  God ; the  ikill 
of  a workman,  or  the  execution  or  manner  of  mak* 
log  anything,  aa,  the  workmanship  of  thia  cloth  is 
I admirable ; tbe  art  of  working. 

WoRKMASTBR,  wnrk"md8t*nr,s.  The  performer  of 
j any  work. 

I Destra,  which  tends  to  kaow 

I . Tno  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
j I The  great  woribnoster,  leads  to  oo  oxeesa. — MUteo. 
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Workshop,  wuik'sbop,  a.  Any  shop  in  which 
manofaeture  is  carried  on.  ! 

WoRKWOMAK,  wurk'wdm-nn,  a.  A woman  skilled 
in  needlework. 

The  most  dne^lngered  morkwomon  on  groand, 
Araehia^  by  his  means  was  vaDqttlshed...^ciMsr. 

WoBKTDAT,  wurkVday,  s.  A coimptcd  ortho- 
graphy of  wordm^-dhy.— Obsolete. 

Ten  Imr  bat  a workjfidaf  foituika.^-d%ake. 
World,  wnrid,  a.  (loeoroM^  woroidy  Sax.  tpoerldy 
Dutch,  Swed.)  llie  imirerae,  or  whole 

qrstem,  globes,  or  otfrer  vast  bodies ; system  of 
b^ngs,  or  tbe  orbs  wbidi  oeenpy  space,  and  all 
the  brings  whirii  mhabit  Hi«n ; | 

Ood  Imtb  In  these  last  days  opoken  to  as  by  hla  Boo, 
by  whom  also  bs  made  the  worUU.—Utk.  L 1. 

the  earth,  or  tsrrsqneous  ^be,  sometimes  called 
the  lower  worUi  the  heavens,  aa  when  we  speak 
of  the  heavenly  world  f present  riots  of  existsooe } 
Fm  In  this  earthly  world  where  to  do  harm 
la  often  laudable;  to  do  good,  sometlmaa  I 

Aeoottntod  dangeroos  folly.— skoks.  j 

a secular  life.  1 

Happy  la  she  that  from  the  world  rettiwa. 

And  earries  with  her  what  the  world  admires.— 
WatUf. 

By  tils  world,  we  somriimes  nndersUnd  ths  things 
fktt  worhi,  aometimea  the  mm  of  the  world} 
public  Kfe ; sodefy ; 

Henea  bonUhed  la  banished  from  (ha  world;  j 
And  world  erilsd  is  death.— Skaks.  ! 

buriness  of  Hfe;  trouble  of  life;  ■ 

Thla  worlAwearied  flesh.— Asks, 
great  multitude,  ea,  a loorU  of  contradictions: 
numkmd ; people  in  general,  as,  all  the  world  well  | 
knows : oourae  of  life ; 

Persons  of  oonseienoa  ars  afraid  to  begla  the  world 
ndostly.— Aickorde.  ^ 

univental  empire ; j 

Love  lost  poor  Antony  the  world.— Asks  | 

the  manners  of  men ; tiie  practice  of  life ; 

Tbe  girt  might  pass,  If  we  could  get  her  , 

To  know  tho  world  a little  better.  | 

To  know  the  world/  a modera  phrase  > 

For  vlsita,  ombres,  balls,  and  pmjm.  ~^Swi/L 

an  that  tbe  world  oontalna,  aa,  had  1 now  a thoo- 
aand  worlds}  the  principal  nations  and  countriea 
of  the  earth ; the  Roman  empire;  a Urge  track  of 
eounUy;  a sride  compass  of  things;  the  inhshi-  ; 
tants  of  the  earth ; 

Qod  so  loved  Um  werldL— <SL  Joka.  I 

the  mond  state  of  mankind,  aa  an  evil  world} 
oouise  of  tbe  world ; the  ungodly  or  unregenereted ; 
the  non-elected ; 

I pray  not  for  the  worU^  but  for  them  thou  bast  giroa 
tneAjbka  xvlL  | 

time,  aa  ID  the  phrase,  world  without  end ; a col- 
UctioQ  of  wonders ; a wondea— (obaoleto  in  thia 
aense.) 

Tbe  Baaae  having  reeommended  Bsrbarnsea ; U was  a 
world  to  see  how  the  court  was  changed  upon  bln. — 
KtwUm. 

In  the  world,  in  possibility,  as,  sH  the  preeantkms 
m the  world  could  not  save  him.  For  aU  the 
world,  exactly — (little  used);  for  any  conadera- 
tion,  as,  I would  not  ail  the  world,  or  for  all  the 
world.  World-hardened,  hardened  by  the  love  of 
worldly  things. 

WoRLDLiXEse,  wnrldle-nes,  s.  A predominate 
pasaoD  for  obtaining  the  good  things  of  this  life ; 


DiQnizod  'jy  CjOO^iC 


ooTetooaueas ; aiMictedneaa  to  gala  temporal  en- 
jojments. 

WoBLDLiMO,  wnrldling,  e.  A peraon  wboM  mil 
I is  set  upon  giuoing  temporal  possessioot ; one  de- 
I voted  to  this  world  and  its  enjojrmeota. 

Worldly,  wDrUlle,  a.  Secolar;  temporal:  p«r* 
tailing  to  this  worid  or  life ; In  eontradistinction 
to  the  life  to  eome;  with  relation  to  this 
! life. 

Subvertioff  teerUtf  stitNif  sad  werUZir  wise, 

Dy  Bimply  meek.— ifiUeai 

Worldfy-mimkd^  devoted  to  the  aequimtion  of 
property,  and  to  temporal  eryoymeots.  Worldljf~ 
mimdednett,  a predominating  love  and  pursuit  of 
tills  world's  g^s,  to  the  exclusion  of  rdi^oos 
feeling ; state  of  b^g  woridly-mlnded. 

Worm,  womi,  a.  (Kyrm,  Sax.  wwrm,  Germ,  om, 
Dan.)  In  common  language,  any  email  creeping 
^ ■«im^  either  entirely  without  feet,  or  with  them, 

as  the  common  eaith-wonn,  or  the  various  kinds 
of  grubs  and  caterpilUra  of  the  insect  familiea, 
and  the  Entosoa  or  intestinal  wonna  which  infSsst 
I the  bodies  of  animals,  ss  the  tape-worms,  and 
* the  Aearidm.  In  Natural  Histoiyr,  the  class 
Vermes  of  linniens,  includes  the  Intestum  or 
intestinal  worms— the  Mollusca,  or  snails— the 
Teetsces,  or  shell-fiab — Zoophyt^  or  oompound 
animals,  including  corals,  polypes,  and  sponges. 
The  worms,  or  Vermes,  are  variously  classed  by 
subsequent  naturaluta,  under  the  teim  Annuloea, 
I or  Annelidee,  forming  two  groups ; thoes  which 

i have  no  feet,  and  those  which  have  feeL  The 

character  of  Lamarck's  class  is  suboriparous ; 
body  soil ; highly  reproductive ; undergo  no  me- 
tamorphoses ; no  legs  nor  sitieulated  limb^ ; our 
radist^  deposition  ^ internal  organs  j metaphori- 
cally, worn  signifies  remorM ; 

Tbelr  ewrw  dieth  noL— Jfark  lx.  4d. 

I a bring  debased  and  rejected ; 

1 am  a <m*v»  sad  no  man.— A.  xxlL  4. 
the  threads  of  a screw : a small  worm-like  process 
beneath  s dog’s  toogue;  a spiral  instrumeni  or 
iron  screw,  os^  for  drawing  wads  and  cartridges 
from  cannon  and  small  anna.  In  Distillation  and 
Chemistry,  a spiral  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a tub  of 
water,  that  which  the  vapour  passes  from  the  still, 
and  In  which  it  is  cooled  and  ooodenaed : it  la 
sometimes  called  a serpentine is.  to  work 
slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly ; 

I When  debates  and  fretting  Jealousy 

I Did  wersi  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 

I Your  eoloor  tsded.— ^cr&erS. 

— o.  a.  to  expel  or  undermine  by  alow  and  secret 
means; 

They  And  themselves  werntd  out  sH  power. 
to  cut  emnetlung  esUed  a worn  from  under  the 
tongue  of  a young  dog;  to  draw  the  wad  or  cart- 
ridge from  a gnu  ; to  clean  by  tbe  worm ; to  wind 
a rope  s|MralIy  roemd  s cable,  between  the  atraoda, 
or  to  wind  a smaller  rope  with  spun  yam.  To 
worm  one's  oeff  into,  to  enter  gradually  by  aria 
and  inainoariona,  aa,  to  morsi  one's  self  into  favour. 
Worm-eaten^  gnawed  by  worms ; old ; worthkee. 
Things  among  the  Greeks  whkb  antiquity  had  worn 
out  of  knowledge,  were  enlled  orge^  which  we  call  woim 
eaten^Jtaleifk. 

Worm-eater$f  birds  belonging  to  the  dirisloo  Venni- 
vora,  of  the  genus  Sylviools,  including  a few  spe- 
dee  belonging  to  North  America.  Worm-fence^  a 


tig-sag  fence,  made  by  pladng  the  ends  of  the 
nils  upon  each  other,  sometimes  called  a ttake- 
fenet.  Worm-grau,  a plant  of  tbe  genua 
Spigelia.  Worm-powder^  a powder  used  for  , 
expelling  worms  frum  the  stomach  and  intesUnal  ' 
canaL  Worm-eeedy  a seed  which  has  tbe  property 
of  expelling  worms  from  tbe  stomach  and  in  tea-  | 
tinal  canal : It  is  said  to  be  brought  from  Persia,  | 
and  to  be  the  prodnee  of  a species  of  Artemeris,  | 
or  worm-wood  plant ; a plant  of  tbe  genua 
Cbenopodium.  j 

WoRMxa^  wnrmVa,  a.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Olaus  ; 
Wormia,  a Danish  philosopher  sod  natunlisL)  A 
genus  of  plants : Order,  Dilleniacec.  | 

WoRMnro,  wurmlng,  a.  Tbe  removing  a ligament 
from  un^r  the  tonj^  of  young  dogs,  tbe  ^ect  of 
which  is  to  break  them  off  gnawing.  i 

Wormwood,  wnnn'wdd,  a.  (wemsod^  Sax.  icennurt. 
Germ.)  lie  common  name  of  planta  of  the  genua 
Artomeria,  of  which  A.  abrotanum,  or  Southern- 
wood, la  a well-known  Britiah  spedea,  and  that  I 
generally  known  as  wormwood  in  this  country.  , 
trofmiooorf;;ty,  a small  black  fly  found  in  t^ 
stalks  of  wormwood. 

Wormy,  wurm'e,  a.  Containing  a worm ; abound- 
ing with  worms ; emthy ; grovelUng.  ; 

By  greatans  of  mind  we  are  broaght  to  a Just  coutempt 
of  amid  and  wonuf  aflSsetioDi— By.  Ayw><ds.  , 

Worm,  wonra.  Past  part,  of  the  verb  to  wear ^ 
worn  out. 

Stay,  stay  with  us,  rest  thou  art  weary  and  worn/  j 
And  fain  waa  tbe  war-broken  scddler  to  stay.— 

CnmpbeU. 

WoBKlL,  wawT^nlt,  a.  A maggot  that  infests  tbe 
backs  of  cows.— LocaL  i 

WoBRBL,  worirel,  a.  A name  given  to  an  Egyptian 
reptile  of  tbe  bsard  kind. 

WORBIBB,  worire-ur,  a.  One  that  worries  or  hs- 

WoRRY,  wu/re, «.  a.  (w«n^,  malign,  vexatious,  from 
tosTuut,  to  distnrh,  tease,  or  harass,  Sax.  The 
sense  of  tearing  dm  not  properly  briong  to  this 
word.)  To  tease;  to  trouble;  to  harass  with 
fanpunity,  or  with  care  and  anxiety ; 

A choreb  werrW  with  raformadon.— AwCA. 
to  fatigoe  or  barass  with  bard  labour ; to  hanas 
by  pun^  and  barking,  as  dogs  worry  sheep ; to 
W;  to  mangle  with  the  teeth,  aa  a d^ ; to  vex ; 
to  persecute  bniUlly. 

WoRBB,  wun,  & Tbe  comparative  of  bad,  as  worse, 
worm.  Though  this  a^je^ve  is  used  as  the  oom- 
paraUve  degree  of  bad,  it  has  radJeally  no  reUtion 
to  it,  (morse,  wyrte,  Sax.  waur,  waree,  Scotch.) 
More  evil;  more  bad  or  ill ; more  depraved  and  cor- 
rupt; more  rick,  or  in  greater  ill  iM^h;  leas  good 
or  perfect,  as  to  be  worse  for  the  wear;— a some-  ; 
thing  lees  good,  aa,  1 think  not  the  worse  <d  him 
for  that : iom ; dissdvsatage  ; I 

Judah  was  put  to  the  werss  before  larari.— a ffb^xiv.  | 
— qcf.  in  a manner  more  evQ  or  bad ; | 

We  win  deal  werm  with  tbee  than  with  them.—  ' 
Om,  xlx. 

— ».  o.  to  put  to  disadvantage — (not  used). 

Perhaps  moiu  vmlld  arms. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

Mey  eerve  to  better  us  and  worm  oor  foei.— ifittsa. 
To  worsen  is  an  obsolete  orthography  of  the  word. 

It  werwM  and  slags  tbe  most  leanied.— Jfiitoa. 
WoBRRB,  wur'snr,  a.  A vulgar  corruption  of  Wone, 
Let  not  mv  wirmr  spirit  tempt  me  again, 

To  die  before  you  pieaae.— dboks. 
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WORSHIP— WORTHILY. 


WORTHINESS— WOXEN. 


1 Worship,  wor'ship,  «.  (loaoriibc^pe,  Sax.)  Exc«l- 
1«DO0  of  character;  dignitj;  worth;  worthiueM 
— (Id  this  eeose  the  woM  is  nesrlj  obsolete) ; 

£lfln  born  of  oobte  itsts, 

I And  muckte  worakip  In  bis  nsUre  Und, 

I ; Well  be  could  tounisy,  and  In  lists  debate,  fl^wnssr. 

I;  e title  of  honour  used  in  sddresses  to  oertiun 
magistrates  and  others  of  respectable  character ; a 
I term  of  ironical  respect ; adoration ; religions 
■ ' reverence  and  homage  paid  to  the  divine  Being ; 
j j the  homage  paid  to  idols  or  false  gods  bj  pagans ; 

hoDoor;  respect;  civil  deference;  iduUtiy  of 
I < lovers ; sobmisaivs  respect e.  a.  to  adore ; to 
paj  divine  honour ; to  reverence  with  supreme 
respect  and  veneration ; 

Adore  and  worahip  Ghid  sapreme.~Jtft/t0n. 
to  respect;  to  honour;  to  treat  with  civil  reve- 
!.  reooe; 

i Our  grave 

Like  Turkish  mate,  ihall  have  a tongnelesn  month, 

I i Mot  morai^pp'd  with  a waxen  epliapb.— 

; j to  honour  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme  suh> 

I misalon,  as  a lover ; 

Wltb  bended  knees  1 dallf  wonSip  iMr^Canm. 
j — s.  n.  to  perform  acts  of  adoration ; 

I The  petals  went  to  «sors4^  before  the  golden  ealf. — 

• I 1 Kimga  xlL 

' the  datj  worshipped  is  understood ; this  sentefloe 
I , is  therefore  elliptical,  and  tbs  verb  has  properij 
I DO  neuter  voice. 

I WoRSiiipPOL,  wur'ship-fdl,  a CUuming  respect; 

worthj  of  honour  or  respect  from  its  character  or 
J dignitj ; sometimes  a term  of  ironical  respect 
1 Krerj  man  would  think  me  an  bvpeerlle ; and  what 
excites  jour  most  worakip/ut  thoo^t  to  think  soF~ 
j Skaks. 

Ij  WoRSHiFFULLT,  wur'ship-fdl-la,  od  Respect* 

it  fcU/. 

WoRSiciPPBR,  wur^ship-pur,  s.  One  who  worships 
or  pajs  divine  houours ; one  who  adores. 

, Worst,  worst,  a.  The  superlative  of  Worse — (which 
see.)  Most  bad;  most  ill ; — s.  the  most  calami- 

1'  tons  or  wicked  state ; tbs  utmost  degree  or  height 

of  snjthing  ill ; — r.  a.  to  get  the  advantage  over 
in  contest ; to  defeat ; to  overthrow ; 

I Worsted,  wvrat'ed,  s.  (etjmoic^  uncertain.) 
H Yam  spun  from  combed  wool; — a.  oonsistiog 
1 1 of  worsted ; made  of  worsted  jam. 

! Wort,  wort,  s.  (vyrf.  Sax.  tewrf,  Germ,  orf,  Swed. 
tart,  Dan.  eer^  green,  Fr.  from  viridu,  green, 
Lat.)  An  herb ; a plant ; used  chie6j,  If  not  alto- 
gether, in  compounds,  as  Iieeneori,  rpUmwort, 

\ \ m^gteort,  &c.  In  Brewing  and  Diatillation,  the 
fennentable  infonon  of  malt  grain,  consisting  of 
aaocharine  matter,  starch,  glut^  tannin,  and  mu- 
cUage. 

Worth,  wurtk,  s.  (meorM,  wiirtA,  Sax.  leerfA, 
i|  Germ,  vwfas,  Lat.)  Value;  qualitj  of  a thing 
which  renders  it  useful,  or  whhdi  will  produce  an 
j equivalent  in  value  or  usefulness ; value  of  meu- 

I ; t^  qualities  ; excellence  ; virtue  ; usefulness ; 

importance;  valuable  qualities,  as  applied  to 
thiugs : as  s termination  in  nnmea,  worth  signiBes 
a fann  or  court,  as  in  Wordgworth ; — a.  equal  in 
value  to ; deserving  of  nther,  in  a good  or  bad 
sense ; equal  in  pussesaion  to ; having  an  estate  to 
the  Value  of.  Worthiest  of  Me  blood,  in  Law,  an 
expression  denoting  the  preference  of  sons  to 
daugliiera  in  the  descent  of  estates. 

. Worthily,  wur'lUc-Ie,  »d.  In  a manner  suited  to; 

1 H«’. 


descn-edlj ; according  to  merit ; jnstlj  ; not  with- 
out cao&e. 


Some  maj  warOulp  deserve  to  be  hated.— >Soiuk. 


WoRTiiiKESS,  wur^the-nes,  s.  Desert;  merit;  ; 
excellence ; dignitj ; virtue ; worth  or  quaiitj  of  I 
state  or  deserving. 

Wobthitb,  wuitAlte,  f.  A mineral  discovered  bj  ; 
M.  Von  Worth  of  St.  Petersburg ; it  is  white  and  j 
translucent,  aud  of  a foliated  crjstalins  texture : 

Its  constituents  am— riKca,  40.58 ; ' 

63.50;  magnesia,  1.00;  water,  4.G3.  l| 

Worthless,  wurMles,  a.  Having  no  value;  bar-  || 
ing  no  character  or  virtue,  as  s worlkluo  person ; j 
having  no  dignitj  or  tx^enoe,  as  a worthku  I 
magistrate.  I 

WoRTOLKSSKBSS,  wurtA'les-ues,  s.  WantofvahM;.' 
want  of  useful  qualities;  want  of  exoeUeuce  or  | 
dignitj.  > 

WoDRALl,  wd'rs-le,  s.  A pomonoos  preparatioii  | 
made  bj  the  Indians  from  tbs  plum  of  tlw  plant 
called  the  Wourali  vine,  dec.  i 

Wortht,  wur'tbe,  a.  Deserving ; such  as  merits ; ! 
having  worth  or  excellenee ; possessing  worth  nr  | 
excellence  of  qualities ; virtuous ; estimable ; suit-  i 
able ; having  qualities  suitabls  to  either  good  ur 
had;  j 

The  xxMrdleaa  Macdonald,  i 

Wprtkp  to  be  a rebeL — SkmAa.  I 

deserring  of  ill,  as,  leorrty  of  stripes;—#,  a man  * 
of  emineut  worth ; a man  distinguished  for  useful  j 
or  estimable  qualities.  The  word  b ofleo  used  in  | 
the  plural,  as,  the  Soots  Worthies.  I 

Of  three  Christian  worMta  thoa’rt  tbo  first—  ' 

I^pda.  ^ 

Wot,,  wot,  *.  w.  (wot,  pret  of  wilan,  to  know,  Sax.)  i 
To  know ; to  be  aware. — Obsolete.  . 

Hore  water  gUdeth  bj  the  mill,  i : 

Than  twia  the  miUer  of.— SAaAs.  I . 


WOCLD,  wild,  r.  0.  Pret.  of  wilt;  as  an  anxiliarj 
verb,  in  conditional  forma  of  speccli,  denoting  wi/f 
or  sufpoeitiotL  You  wotUd  go,  and  Ae  wovld  go,  || 
denote  simplj  an  event  un<W  a condition  or  sup-  | 
pOMtion.  Wotdd  has  the  sense  of  pray  or  wish  in 
the  phrase,  **  wooJd  to  God.**  It  is  used  for  tcuA  ; 
fo  do,  or  truA  to  Aaoe,  as,  what  wouhUt  thou?  < 
what  would  ho? 

WouLDlKO,  wudln^  s.  Hotk>D  of  desire ; iocUna- 
tioo. — Not  in  use.  || 

Tbs  wowbtfys  of  the  spirit— Ifaiweged.  |i 


WouKD,  woond,  s.  (tramd^  Sax.  wond,  Dutch,  wtmde,  ^ 
Germ.)  A hurt  or  brrach  of  the  skin  of  an  aui- 
mal,  or  of  the  bark  of  a tree ; injury  as,  to  inflict 
a wound  on  one't  reputation ; — v.  a to  hurt  bj  ; 
violrace.  Wowtd  is  also  Um  pret.  of  tbo  verb  to 
wmd. 

WouNDBR,  woood'ur,  $.  The  persou  or  thing  that  | 
wounds. 

WouKDiKO,  woood'wg,  s.  Hurt ; injurj. 

Ibave  slain  a mas  to  mj  wemiliag.— <7e«.  It.  |j 

WocxDLEfiS,  woondlea,  a.  Free  from  hurt  or  in-  ' 

Woi:kdwobt,  woond'wuit,  s.  The  plant  Anthjllis 
vulneria. 

WouKDT,  woond'e,  a.  Excessive.— A low  word. 

Wove,  wove.  The  pret.  of  the  verb  to  treare. 

Wox,  wokae.  Old  prvL  of  wax;  became.  | 

WoXER,  wokse'n,  s.  Waxed- — Obsulete. 

Aiul  aJl  bis  sinovs  wesra  weak  and  raw.— 5>eascr.  | 


j WRACK— WREAKKUL.  WREAKLESS— WRf^STLlNG.  j] 

' WaACK,  rak,\  A name  of  the  marine  plant 

Wreck,  rck,/  FucaavcfucuIoflUB,  called  aometimea 
Sea>«'rack,  Sea>vrreck,  or  Tangle. 

W'rackfdl,  rak'fiil, a.  Ruinous;  deatmctire. 

Wrain-bolt. — See  Wring-bolt. 

, WBAtTit,  njthf  M.  (Scottii^.)  An  apparition  of  a 
person  ab^  to  die. 

! The  wrgiiA  or  spwtral  appearance  of  a per.ion  sbortlr 

to  die,  is  a firm  article  in  the  creed  of  Scottish  suporsu- 

tion.— ^ W.SeoU. 

' Wramolb,  rang'gl,  r.  a.  (from  the  root  of  lerinj? ; 
tranffo,  Swed.)  To  dispote  angrily;  to  qnaml 
peevisbly  and  noisily;  to  brawl;  to  altercate;— 
r.  w.  to  inrolre  in  contention — (little  nstd  in  this 
sense); — t.  an  angry  dispute;  a noisy  quarrel, 
j WRANOI.ER,  rang'glur,  a.  An  angry  disputant;  one 
who  dispntes  with  beat  and  peevtslinesa.  The 
’ name  given  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
those  scbolan  who  excel  most  in  their  examina- 
tions in  the  sensto : the  first  being  denominated 
teniar  teranffler. 

Wrakolrsoms,  rang'gl-anm,  o.  Quarrelsome; 
ooiitentious. 

Wrangling,  rang'gUng,  s.  The  act  of  disputing 
1 angrily. 

I Wrap,  rap,  v,  a.  PreU  and  past  port,  wrapped  or 
’ iorapL  To'wtnd  or  fold  together ; to  involve;  to 

1 cover  by  winding  something  round  ; to  comprise ; 

1 to  contain ; to  involve  totally ; to  encloee : wapped 
b sometimes  erroneously  written  for  rqpt,  L e. 
j transported ; pot  in  ecstasy. 

Wkai‘1*aob,  rap'paje,  s.  That  which  wraps. 

1 WRArrER,  rap'pur,  $.  One  who  wraps ; that  in 
1 which  anything  b wrapt  or  enclosed. 

' WKArpiNO,  rap'ping,  a.  Used  or  designed  for 
wrapping  or  covering,  as  wrapping-paper, 

1 W'kapbabcal,  rap-raalcal,  s.  A low  rulgar  word 
1 for  an  upper  or  outer  coat. 

W’kasse,  nu,  ».  A fish,  the  Lab  ms  tinea  of  Lin- 
I nwus,  sometimes  called  the  8ea-tench. 

' W’rath,  raw/A,  s.  (wratA,  or  vrtetA,  Sax.)  Violent 
1 anger ; vehement  exasperation  ; fury ; indigna- 
' tion ; rage. 

Wnathpue,  rawtA'fSl,  o.  Very  angry;  greatly  in- 
censed ; springing  from  wrath,  or  expressing  it, 
as  a torath/ul  countenanos. 

Wbatiipuli.t,  rawM'friMe,  ad.  With  violent  anger. 
^ Wrathpulnksb,  raw(A'fdl-nes,  a.  Vehement  anger. 

Wkathlbss,  raw/A'les,  a.  Free  from  anger. 

W’ratiiy,  rawtA'e,  a.  Very  angry. — A oolloqulal 
word. 

Wraue,  rawl,  v.  a.  (oroAi,  Swed.)  To  ay  as  a eat 
! — Kot  in  use. 

Some  were  of  dogfi  that  barked  night  and  day, 

1 And  aome  of  cate  that  wramlutg  still  did  cry.— 

1 Spautr. 

Wreak,  reek,  v,  a,  (tmscaa,  temecan,  Sax.  terecien, 
Dutch.)  To  execute;  toinllict;  to  burl  or  drive; 

Oa  me  let  death  wreak  all  hla  rage.— JVittow. 

{ to  revenge ; 

Come  wreak  hla  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  oomplaln.— 

Fkar/ax. 

— revenge ; vengeance ; 

1 Fortune’s  mine  avowed  foe, 

ller  wratbfbl  ivreakt  themeelves  do  now  allay.— 

1 Speneer. 

furious  passion. — Obaolets. 

Bhould  we  be  thus  afflicted  with  bb  wreoA^ 
llis  fits,  his  fiwnsy,  and  his  bitteruesaf— 

7%Ua  Andrortleus. 

Wrbaeful,  reek'fu),  a.  Revengeful;  angry. 

WREAKLBsa,  reeklos,  a.  UtuTvciigeTul ; weak.  | 

Wreath,  recth,s.  (trrcetA,  irreo/A,  Sax.)  Anything  | 
twbted  or  cuHed,  as  a wreath  of  fiuwers ; a gar-  ^ 
land;  a chaplet; — r.  o.totwut;  to  convolve;  to  | 
wind  one  about  another ; to  interweave ; to  en- 
twine; to  eodrcle,  aa  a garland;  to  dntts  in  a 
garland; — r.  a.  to  be  interwoven  or  entwined. 
Wreatuless,  reethOea,  a.  Destitute  of  a wreath. 
Wkbatiiy,  reeth'e,  a.  Twisted;  curled;  spiral. 
Wreck,  rek,  s.  (m^,  Dan.  rroc,  refuse,  Swed. 
wrvEC,  an  exile,  Ssix.)  Deatrucrion;  properly, 
that  of  a vessel  when  broken  and  destroy^  by 
bring  stranded  or  cast  against  rocks ; disMlution 
by  violence ; ruin ; 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds.— 

Addieoa. 

the  remains  of  anything  mined ; dead  weeds  or 
grass.  In  Metallurgy,  the  vessel  in  which  the 
ores  are  washed  for  the  third  time ; — v.  a,  {vraJta, 
to  throw  away,  Swed.)  to  stnmd ; to  drive  against  | 
the  shore  or  rocks,  and  break  or  destroy,  as  a ship ; < ' 
to  ruin,  as,  they  trrecA  their  fortunes ; — r.  n.  to  . 
snfii-'r  wreck  or  ruin,  as,  be  has  gone  all  to  vreofc.  ^ ‘ 
Wrecker,  rek'or,  s.  One  who  seeks  the  wrecks  of  , 
shtpe  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  ; i 

Wrbckful,  rek'fdl,  a.  Causing  wreck.  | 

WrkN,  ren,  a.  (irremia,  Swed.)  A bird  of  the  ' 
genus  Troglodytes.  T.  Europcos  b a well-known 
little  bird  in  thb  country.  | 

Wrench,  rensh,  r.  a.  (renrnhyas,  Dutch.)  To 
poll  with  a twbt ; to  wrest,  force,  or  twist  by 
violence,  os,  to  wrench  a swo^  from  the  hand  of 
another;  to  strain;  to  sprain;  to  distort; — s.  a 
violent  twist,  or  a pull  with  twisting ; a sprain  or 
injury  by  twisting ; an  instrament  for  screwing  or 
unscrewing  irunwoik ; means  of  compulsion. — Not  ' 
used  in  thb  sense.  j 

Wrest,  rest,  r.  a,  (tmaihm.  Sax.)  To  twbt  or  < 
extort  by  violence  ; to  pull  or  force  from  by  violent  : 
wringing  or  twisting;  to  take  or  force  firom  by  ! 
violenoe;  j 

Fate  haa  wrteted  the  oonfesrion  from  ne.—Addisca,  • 
to  distort;  to  turn  from  truth,  or  twbt  from  its  j 
natural  meaning  by  violence;  to  pervert;  i 

Thou  shah  not  wreet  the  Judgment  of  the  poor.— Asoii  ; 
xxllL  8. 

— a.  dbtortion;  violent  pulling  oriwbting;  per-  , 
verrion ; active  or  moving  power— {obeoloCe  in  | 
thb  sense ;) 

AHovn  he  keet  It  with  SO  pubsant  wrest, 

That  bock  again  it  doth  rebound  aloft, 

And  gave  a^nat  his  mother  earth  a groneftit  Mnmd. 

’^-Spemeer. 

an  ancient  instmment  used  in  tuning. 

The  minstrel  tempered  a airing  with  bis  wrest.— 

LaaeJutm  (1576).  | 

A n antique  silver  ehaiu  htrag  round  her  ( Annot  Ljle's)  < 
neck,  and  supported  the  wrest,  or  key,  with  which  she  I 
tunud  her  InstrameuL— ^ W.  Scott.  j 

Wrestrr,  rest'nr,  a.  One  who  wrests  or  perrerta ; | 
one  who  uses  a wrest. 

Blame  not  the  elarloord,  the  wnsfa’  doth  the  wrong. — | 

fkritoa.  j 

Wrestle,  reel,  r.  a.  (wraestUany  or  wraxhan,  Sox.)  1 
To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other  person  on 
the  ground  ; to  struggle ; to  strive ; to  contend.  { 
We  wrestts  not  against  tleih  and  blood. — Ephee.  tI.  | 

Wrestler,  realur,  a.  One  who  wreetles,  or  one  j 
who  U skilled  in  wrestling. 

Wrestling,  res'ling,  a.  Strife;  stroggle  ; conten- 
tion. 
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, Wretch,  retsh,  §.  (wrtscca,  ono  who  b drireo  into 
exile,  Sux,)  A miserable  person ; one  sunk  in 
the  deepest  distress ; a very  worthless  person ; one 
sank  in  vice.  Wrttck  u sometimes  used  bj  wajr 
of  slight  or  ironioal  oootempti  as, 

Poor  wrttch  was  nerer  frighted  so.— 

It  b also  sometimes  used  as  a word  of  tendemess, 
as  we  DOW  use  poor  thing. 

Chastened  but  thus,  and  thos  hU  lesson  taught. 

The  kapp]T  wrtUk  uw  pot  into  her  breast,  jiiJsfjr. 

Excellent  wrttek. — .Stats. 

Wrbtciisd,  retsb'od,  a.  Hlsersble;  unbsppj;  ea- 
lamitoos;  afflictive;  sorry;  pitiful;  paltry;  des- 
picable ; worthless ; hateful ; contemptible. 

Wretcubuly,  retsh'ed-le,  od  Host  miserably; 

^ verypooriy;  unbappUj;  meanly;  despicably. 

^ WuETCtiEDNBSS,  retsh'^-Dea,  s.  Extreme  misery 
I or  unhappineea,  dtber  from  want  or  sorrow ; des- 
I picableness ; meanness. 

■ Wrio,  rig,  V.  a.  Same  as  Wrig^'le. — Obsolete. 

1 Woras,  in  sturdf  pride,  do  wrv^aud  wrest  their  parts 

, divore’d  bj  the  knife. --Jfore. 

I Wkioqlr,  rig'gl,  v.  a.  Dutch.)  To  move 

to  and  fro  with  short  motions ; — r.  is.  to  put  iato 
I a quick  reciprocating  motion. 

Wrioolbr,  ng'glur,  s.  One  who  wriggles. 

Wright,  rite,  t.  (vryAto,  Sax.)  An  artidcer ; a 
workman ; genei^ly  us^  of  a person  who  works 
in  wood,  and  mostly  in  compounds,  as  mUltcright, 
wkoeUpright^  earf«i^4(,  &e. 

Wrioutba,  ri'te-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  WilUsm  Wright, 
M.D.)  A genus  of  plants:  Order,  Apocynacess. 

I Wring,  ring,  v.  a.  (pret.  and  past  part,  wrxngod  and 
seriM^,  the  Utter  from  being  the  more  common— 
wr^ois,  Sax.  ringen^  Germ.  wrMjrea,  Dan.)  To 
twist : to  turn  sod  strain  with  violence ; to  press ; 
to  aqueese ; to  writhe ; to  pinch — (obscdete  in  thb 
sense;) 

TbeUng  b^an  to  And  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him. 

to  distress ; to  press  with  pain ; to  ^stort ; to 
pervert ; to  persecute  with  extortioo ; 

These  merchant  adrentarera  hare  often  been  wronged 

and  wrin^d  to  the  qniek.-'/f^qnMrd. 

to  betid  and  strain  out  of  its  position,  sa,  to  wni^ 
a mast  \—v.  n.  to  writhe ; to  twist,  as  with  an- 
guish. To  wing  njf|  to  force  off,  or  separate  by 
wringing.  To  wring  oaf,  to  force  out;  to  squecxe  ' 
by  twisting,  as,  to  ter^  out  dew  or  water ; to 
frw  from  water,  or  other  liquor,  by  wringing,  as, 
to  wring  out  dothes.  To  wring  from^  to  force 
from  by  violence ; to  extort ; — s.  the  action  of  an- 
guish. Wring-boUy  a bolt  used  by  ship-carpenters 
to  bend  and  secure  tlie  planks  against  the  umbera, 
until  they  are  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and  nail- 
trees.  Wring-gtavuy  strong  bare  of  wo^  used  in 
applying  wring-bolts. 

Wringkr,  ring  ur,  s.  One  who  wrings. 

Wringino-wbt,  ringing-wet,  s.  So  wet  as  to  re- 
quire wringing,  or  that  the  water  may  be  wrung 
out. 

Wrinklr,  ring^l,  s.  (wrin^  Sax.)  A small  ridge, 
prominenoe,  or  furrow,  formed  by  the  shrinking  or 
oontractioD  of  the  skin ; a crease ; a fold  or  rumple 
I in  cloth ; roughness ; unevennees ; 

J Not  the  leest  wn'idUs  to  deform  the  skf. — Drgdtm, 

I ~e.  a.  (wrOTcfioa,  Sax.)  to  contract  into  furrows 

I and  prominences ; to  corrugate ; to  make  rough 

I I or  uneven ; — v.  n.  to  shrink  into  frurows  and  ridges. 


WRIST— WRONG. 


Whist,  rist,  i.  (Saxon.)  The  joiut  by  which  the  i 
hand  is  united  to  the  arm.  BruUe-wrist,  in  the  ! 
Man^^  the  wrist  of  the  left  hand.  Wrut-band^ 
that  band  or  part  of  a shirt-aleove  which  oovm  j 
the  wrist.  | 

Writ,  rit,  s.  (from  Write.)  That  which  U written ; ! 
the  scripture  or  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, as  sacred  wrif,  boly  writ  In  Law,  a pre- 
cept issued  by  the  proper  authority  to  the  sberifii 
his  deputy,  or  other  subordinate  officer,  command- 
ing him  to  perform  some  net,  as  to  summon  s de- 
fendant into  oonrt  to  answer,  and  the  like ; a legsl 
instrument.  HVits  are  originat  and  juJicuU. 

An  origittal  Writ,  in  England,  is  issued  by  the  ‘ 
high  court  of  Chancery ; a jwlicial  writ  U issued 
by  order  of  a court  upon  a special  occasion,  during 
the  pending  of  the  sulL  Writ  for  written,  as  the 
past  part,  of  the  verb  to  wriU,  is  seldom  used.  | 
What  Is  tml  Is  wriU—Bgrm.  | 

Write,  rite,  v.  a.  (pret.  vrofe,  past  part,  written — | 
terilaa,  awritnn.  Sax.)  To  express  by  means  of  :i 
letters  formed  on  paper  or  other  matmal;  to  un-  I 
press  durably;  to  compose  or  produce,  as  au  ,, 
author;  to  copy;  to  transcribe;  to  communicaU  n 
by  letter n.  to  perform  the  act  of  writing;  ;| 
to  play  the  Mhor;  to  redte  or  relate  in  books;  |j 
to  send  letti  «:  | 

He  wrote  for  a:I  the  Jews  eoooonting  their  freedom.—  : 

AMtm.  II 

to  call  one*8  self ; to  he  entitled ; to  use  the  style  | 
of  oocnponng;  to  frame  and  combine  ideas,  and 
express  them  in  words. 

, Writer,  ri'tur,  a.  Uue  wbo  write*  or  has  written  ; I 
an  antbor;  a clerk  ; an  amanuensia.  HViftrs  lo  > 
the  Signet,  a numerous  society  of  lawyers  in  Scot-  | 
land,  equivalent  to  the  highest  clnss  of  attornejrs 
in  England.  Writer  of  the  tntUee,  an  officer  in 
the  Exchequer  of  England  ; a clerk  to  the  auditor 
of  the  receipts,  wbo  writes  upon  the  tallies  the 
whole  of  the  tellers’  bills. 

Writhe,  rithe,  o.  a.  {writhan.  Sax.)  To  twist ; to 
twist  with  violence ; to  torture ; to  distort ; 

His  words  are  wriUwd.—Rootier. 

— *.  r.  to  be  convulsed  with  agony  or  tortnre. 

Wbithlb,  ri'lAl,  v.  o.  To  wrinkle.—  Obsolete. 

Her  body  wrtiAted;  and  her  eyee 
Departing  lights  at  oheequles.— Leertaee. 

Wkitino,  ri'ting,  a.  Used  or  intended  for  writing, 
as  a torMi^-deek,  irntm^-paper; — s.  the  act  oi 
forming  letters  on  paper,  wood,  stone,  ; a 
written  paper  of  any  Idnd ; a bcMk ; any  written 
oompoeition ; an  inscription  ; a legal  instrument. 

In  the  plural,  conveyance  of  lands,  deeds,  or  any  ^ 
official  papers.  Writing-maettr,  one  who  teaches  | 
the  art  of  peomanahip.  i 

WRimcN,  rit'tn,  part.  a.  Expressed  in  letters,  as  - 
written  language. 

Wrizzled,  ris'sid,  a.  Wrinkled. — Not  used. 

Her  wriutid  skin  as  rough  as  maple  rind. — Spawer. 

Weoken,  rolm.  Old  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  i 
srreiuk.  | 

Both  greedle  freree  on  other  to  be  wrdhm. — Spetuer. 

Wrong,  rong,  a.  (rron^,  Swed.  and  Dan.  properly 
tbe  participle  of  wring. ) Literally,  wrung,  twisted,  j 
or  turned  from  a straight  line  or  even  surface — ij 
hence,  not  phyrically  right ; not  fit  or  auitable ; 
not  morally  right ; not  jnst  or  equitable ; not  J 
legal ; erroosona ; not  according  to  truth,  ■ J 


WRETCH— WRINKLE. 
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WBONGEB— WROUGHT. 


WRUNG— WYVERN. 


t 


wrong  statement.  Wrong-dotr^  one  who  iiynres 
another,  or  doea  wroD((.  Wrong-doing^  erfl  or 
wicked  action.  Wrong-timed^  done  at  an  impro* 
per  time ; that  which  deriates  from  moral  lacti* 
tude : anj  injurj  done  to  another ; a treepaaa ; a 
riolatkm  of  right  Wrong-tande^  in  Law,  a term 
for  grown  trees  which  will  never  prodnoe  timber, 
and  therefore  do  tiyaij  to  the  land  \ ■od.  not 
rightlj ; amias ; mo^y  ill ; erroaeoaaly ; 

Tea  oeumre  wreiif,  tor  one  that  wrttei  amiss.— Ape. 
— a.  to  injnre ; to  treat  with  injnstioe ; to  de- 
prive of  some  right  ^ to  withhold  some  act  of 
jusdos  from ; to  do  iiguatiee  to  impntadon ; to 
impute  evil  niyuatly. 

W'rokokb,  rong'nr,  s.  One  who  ii^area  another. 

Wkoroubadbd,  ronglied-ed,  a.  Wrong  In  opinion 
or  principle;  having  a perverse  anderstanding ; 


perverse. 

; WROKOUBADBDintaa,  rongW-ed-nei^  s.  Per- 
I veneneee ; erroneousoees. 
i WBONoruL,  rong'fdl,  a.  Injorioos ; niyast 
: WaoMoruLLT,  rong'ful-Ie,  ad.  Unjustly;  la  a 
' manner  ooDtrazy  to  morala  or  to  justice. 

I Wkobclbsblt,  ronglee-le,  ed.  In  a manner  ao  as 
to  do  no  injury. 

: Wbovolt,  roug1«|  od.  In  a wrong  manner;  oa- 
I justly  i amiaa. 

I WjtONQKBsa,  rong'oes,  «•  Wn»g  dupoation ; error. 

The  best  have  great  wroiigiieM  within  themselves, 
I which  they  onnplsin  oC  and  endeavour  to  amend.— 
tm'$Anaiot,.  ^ 

i Wbovoous,  rong'ns,  a.  In  Scottish  Law,  wrongous 
imprisonment  u a term  for  false  imprisonment. 

! Wbotb,  rote.  The  pret.  of  the  verb  to  write. 

\ Wboth,  rxA,  a.  (vrtsAt,  wratk^  Sax.)  Very  angry ; 
I much  eiaapersted. 

' Wbouoiit,  rawt,  a.  (pret  and  past  part  of  the  verb 
to  Kork  worhUy  the  pres,  and  past  part  trsrcvns, 
or  weoroan^  to  work,  Sax. ) Worked ; formed  by 
labour  or  woi^  aa  sorow^Af'irgn ; ef^ted ; per- 
j fbnned; 

I She  hath  wrmfkt  a good  work  on  ms.— ifol.  xxvl. 
prodnosd;  used  in  labour;  expelled— <uot  uaed  in 
Uua  sense;) 

Infaetlott  wrpsgki  ont  of  the  body.— Usdsn. 

I setnated; 

\ Valo  Marat  by  hla  own  aetlms  vrv*yh<.— Z>r)MlM. 


worked,  in  the  sense  of  used  or  laboured  In,  as,  ths 
mine  is  still  wrougki ; formed ; fitted ; 

He  that  hath  wrerngki  for  oa  the  ssU-eaiae  thing.— 
t Cbr.v. 

goided;  managed; 

A by  skllfol  steersman  wrought.— Milton,  \ 

aptated;  distnrbed.  | 

My  dull  brain  was  wrought 
With  thiogs  forgot.— Adis. 

Wrou^  on  or  upow,  infiaenced;  prevailed  on. 
Wrought  to  or  up  tOf  excited;  infiamed.  In 
Architecture,  applied  to  any  material,  to  denote 
that  it  ia  brooght  to  a fair  surface.  I 

Wbitho,  rung.  Pret  and  past  part  of  tbs  verb  to 
wring.  ' 

Wbt,  ri,  a.  («m»cwo,  Goth,  or  mer,  to  twist, 
Dan.  probably  oontraeted  firnn  the  English  verb 
to  writhe.)  Twisted;  tamed  to  one  ride;  die*  j! 
torted,  as  a wry  neck ; deviating  fixnn  the  right 
direction ; wrested ; perverted ; i | 

Wry  words  and  stamm'ring,  or  else  doltish  damh^ 

Bay  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come  t—  ' 

SUMf.  I 

He  mangles  and  pots  s wry  ssnss  on  PxotMtaat  writers. 
—AUerbury. 

—Si.  n.  to  be  contorted  end  writhed ; to  devtste 
from  the  right  direction ; 

WryMg  but  s little. — Shake. 

—V.  a.  to  make  to  devute ; to  distort. 

They  have  wrested  and  wryad  his  doetrinsv—  * 
itoMMon(UBI> 

Wry  neck,  the  disease  Caput  obetipom,  or  Torti* 
coUia.  In  Omitbologv,  the  bird  Yunx  torqralla 
of  Linnens,  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the  Wood- 
peckers and  the  Cuckoos.  IfVy-neobed^  having  a 
wry  neck. 

Wbtvbsi,  ri'nes,  a Tba  state  of  being  wry  or  die-  | 
torted.  I 

WuLFBiriA,  wdl-fe'ne-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  the  Rev. 

F.  Xavier  Wulfen.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order,  ! 
Scrophulariacese.  | 

WTCHBLM,witab'elm,  A The  tree  Ulnoa  amitanA  i 
a variety  of  the  elnu  i 

WvDLBRia,  wid-le're-a,  a (in  honour  of  H.  Wydler.)  j 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Umbellaoem.  | 

WTTBRir,  wiWn,  a In  Heraldry,  an  una^nary  j 
bird  srith  a serpent's  taiL  I 


X. 

X-XANTUia  XAKTHIDE-XANTHITE. 


I X,  the  twentj-funrth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

I In  the  middle  and  end  of  wordA  X sounds  like  ks, 
^ as  in  exceUent;  or  ps,  as  in  exampie.  In  the  be- 
pnning  of  words  it  sounds  like  a As  a numeral, 
X stands  for  10 ; when  laid  horisootally,  K , for 
1000;  with  a doah,  X,  for  10,000.  Aaanabbrw- 
viation,  X.  stands  for  Christ,  Xn.  for  ChristiBn, 
and  Xm.  for  ChristmiA 

I XARTfilAK,  san't/le-an,  a Pertrining  to  or  bronght 
I from  Xantbua,  the  tncient  capital  of  Lydia,  as,  the 
' Xanthian  marbles  in  the  British  Musenm. 
j Xairraic,  san'tAik,  a.  Tending  to  yellow,  as  xan- 
thic  scid,  sn  sdd  composed  of  striphur,  carbon, 
hvdroren,  and  oxygen. 
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Xabtbidb,  xan'fAe-de,  a A snppoeed  baric  oom- 
ponnd  of  zanthogen  and  a metaL 
XahthiDIUM,  xan-tkid'e-nm,  «.  (xanihito,  I render 
yellow,  Gr.)  A nsme  given  to  some  of  the  mi- 
nute organic  bodies  in  the  chalk  and  fiint  of  Eng- 
land, supposed  to  be  fossil  Iiifosoria. 

XAKTHrKE,  xan'tAinA  a (crmfkos,  yellow,  Gr.)  A 
yellow  coloarine  mstter  discovered  in  madder. 
Xantmitb,  xan'MitA  a A mineral  of  a light-grey 
or  yellow  colour,  and  consisting  of  a congeries  of 
im^  rounded  grainA  easily  separable  from  each 
other.  Its  constituents  are— rilicA  32.71 ; alu* 
minA  12.26  ; lime,  86.81  ; peroxide  of  iroA 
20.00  ; peroride  of  manganese,  3.68 ; water, 
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XAKTHO— XENOPS. 

O.CO:  sp.  gr.  3.20.  It  U ea.silj  •cratcbed  bv  Uie 
nalL  Aa^ie  oxi<2e,  a subvtance  formed  in  a 
tmnarj  caJcoloa,  which  pvea  a jcUow  product 
with  nitric  add. 

XaKTUO,  xan'tAo,  f.  (gamtho*,  tcHow,  Gr.)  A genu* 
of  Decapod  crustaceans : Family,  Brachjura. 

XAMTUOCnvMca,  san-cAo-ki'moSf  s.  (aemdto*^  jtU 
low,  and  cA5fina,  ao}thiDg  whi^  exudes,  Gr.  in 
allosion  to  the  oolour  of  the  juice  which  flows  from 
the  plant  when  wounded.)  A genus  of  plants! 
Order,  ClosUces. 

XanthooeIC,  Mo'tAo-jen,  s.  (xoet&os,  yellow,  and 
^ewfMD,  I generate,  Gr.)  The  radical  of  hydro- 
xanthic  add,  so  called  flora  its  fonning  yellow  com- 
pounds with  cerUun  metals. 

XAi«TlIopnTTUif,  aan-tAore-tum,  $.  (xamiJtot,  yel- 
low, and  pAytow,  a plant,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : 
Order,  Cincbonacew. 

Xanthopicriwe,  xan-tAo  plk'rine,*#.  yel- 

low, and  pUroi,  bitter,  Gr.)  A Utter  prindple 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  plant  Xantboxybn 
caribcnra. 

Xartiioriea,  ztn-tAo-ri'sa,  s.  (xontiot,  ydlow,  and 
rAizo,  a root,  Gr.)  Yellow-root,  a geooi  of  plants : 
Order,  Ranunculaoes. 

Xanthorkib,  zan-tAawrinis,  a.  (mwtAoa,  yellow, 
and  omw,  a bird,  Gr.)  The  Baltimore,  or  Golden 
Robin,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Oriole  kind : 
Family,  Stamidie. 

Xaictuorriicra,  san-tAor-re'a,  a.  (xonMoa,  yellow, 
and  pAki,  I flow,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  plant 
yielding  a yellow  gum.)  A genus  of  plants : Or- 
der, Uliacese. 

Xakthosia,  zan-lAo'she-a,  a.  (cmUAoa,  yellow,  Gr. 
from  the  plants  being  corered  with  yellow  down.) 
A genus  of  plants  t Order,  Umbellaoee. 

Xantiioxylacs/b,  san  tAoks-s-la'ss-e,  a.  («m- 
tkcTjfbmy  one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  or^  of 
Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  exstipalate  leaves,  alternate  or  opposite,  and 
furnished  with  pellndd  dots  { the  flowers  axillary 
or  terminal,  and  of  a green,  grey,  or  pink  colour ; 
calyx  in  three,  four,  or  five  diriaons ; petals  the 
same  in  number  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  thrice 
as  many ; carpels  also  of  tbs  same  number ; two 
or  four  ovules  in  each  cell ; fruit  membranous,  or 
in  the  form  of  a berry. 

Xantiioxtlum,  aan-cAoks-elnm,  s.  (xontAos,  yel- 
low, and  lylemy  wood,  Gr.)  Prickly  Ash,  a genus 
of  plants : Type  of  the  order  Xantboxylacem.  The 
bark  of  X.  fraxineum  is  used  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Xebec,  se'bek,  a.  A small  thne-masted  reeael,  used 
in  the  Me<UtsrraDean  Sea. 

Xemensia.  M-men'ihe-a,  a.  (In  honour  of  Joseph 
Xemenss,  a Spanish  apothecary.)  A genus  of 
Compodts  plants : Suborder,  Tub^flotte. 

Xehium,  se'ns-um,  a.  Plural  Xenia.  In  Anti- 
quity, a present  given  to  a guest  of  stranger,  or  to 
a foreign  ambassador. 

Xenodocht,  M-nod'o-ke,  a.  (genodochia,  Gr.) 
Reception  of  strangera ; hospitality. 

XEROiK>y,  zenVdoD,  a.  (xoioa,  nnusoal,  and  odotia, 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ophidian  reptiles: 
Family,  Coluberidae. 

Xemopeltis,  se-no-pcl'tos,  a.  (zeno,  and  p^tf,  a 
light  shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Ophidian  reptiles : 
Fsiniiy,  Coluberidse. 

Xrsors,  se'nops,  a.  (xcnoi,  strange,  and  qpa,  the 
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countenance,  Gr.  the  bill  being  totally  different  ‘ 
from  that  of  every  other  bird.)  A genus  of  birds  t j 
Family,  Certhiadic.  : 

Xenos,  xc'dos,  a.  (Greek,  strange.)  A genua  of  in-  < 
sects,  constituting,  with  that  of  Styl^  iba  order  ' 
Rbipiptera.  ^ 

Xerakthemuic,  M-ran'lAe-muin,  a.  (zeroa,  dry, 
and  oMtAoa,  a flower,  Gr.)  A genus  of  Composite 
plants:  Suborder,  Tubtiliflone. 

Xerasia,  se-ra'xbe-a,  a.  (xeroai^  Gr.)  Literally, 
di^nieas,  but  employed  by  medical  men  to  designate  I 
di^ess  of  the  human  hair.  i| 

Xerocolltricii,  te-ro-kol-lir'e-um,  s.  (awroa,  dry,  | 
and  koifyriony  Gr.)  A dry  oollyriura  or  eye-salv<^  I 
Xbbodbs,  se-ro'dia,  a.  In  Patbok^,  something  of  \ 
a drying  nature,  applied  especially  to  a diy  tumour. 
Xrromtruii,  se-ro-mi'mm,  a.  (z«roa,  dry,  and  ' 
myron,  ointment,  Gr.)  A drying  ointment. 
Xbropetalcm,  te-ro-^'a-hun,  a.  ( xero$^  dry,  and  , 
pttaltniy  a petid,  Gr.)  A genus  of  plants : Orier,  ' 
Liliaoes. 

Xebophaot,  ts-rof'a-je,  a.  (nropAapio,  Gr.)  In  . 
Antiqnity,  the  exclusive  employment  of  dry  ele- 
roentiuy  substances  in  diet,  partwolarly  of  dried  \ 
fruits,  observed  ty  the  early  Chriatians  as  a kind  > 
of  fast.  I 

XBROPHTHAUtiA,  te-rof-tAa1"me-a,  a.  (seroa,  di^t  I 
and  ophthalmia,  the  eye,  Gr.)  A kind  of  oph-  1 
thalmia,  consisting  of  a dry  red  soreness  of  the  i 
eye,  with  U^ing.  M 

Xbbopbtlluii,  se-ro-finum,  s.  (zeros,  dry,  and 
phifUom^^  loaf,  Or.  the  Imvoi  appearing  as  if  | 
withered.)  A genua  of  plants:  Order  Milan-  | 
thaoem. 

Xbrotrs,  se-ro'tia,  A («erM|  dry,  Gr.)  A dry 
habit  of  body.  j 

XlMzxlA,  se-me'ne-a,  a.  (in  honour  of  Francis  Xi-  I 
menea,  a Spanish  monk  and  botanist)  A genus 
of  plants:  Order,  Olacaceie.  | 

XlPBBBlA,  ti-fir'e-a,  a.  (zi^derea,  armed  with  a 
sword,  Gr.)  A genus  of  UynKoopteroos  insects  t 
Family,  Seomfe^  | 

XlPHlAS,  lif  e-aa,  a.  (Greek,  from  xiphoi,  a sword.) 
The  gmerlc  name  of  the  Swofd-fl^,  Xlpblas  glo^ 
dins ; also,  a comet  ^aped  like  a sword.  ^ 

XlPHlDiUM,  ae-fidVum,  a.  (z*/)doa,  a sword,  and 
escioa,  likeness,  Gr.  from  its  stiff  sword-like  leaves.) 

A genus  of  plsiita : Order,  Hemodoraoeo;. 
Xiphoid,  rifoyd,  a.  (z^pAoa,  a sword,  snd  ewioa, 
likeness,  Or.)  Swori-Uke;  appUed  to  the  enst-  i 
form  or  xipitoid  cartilage,  whidi  is  placed  at  the  < 
bottom  of  the  breast-bone.  I 

XlPHOPTBRis,  le-fop'ter-is,  a.  (zipAoa,  a sword,  and 
pterit^  a fm,  Gr.)  Sword-fem,  a genus  of  plants: 
Order,  Polypodiaoea. 

XlPBOSOMA,  sif-o-so'ma,  a.  (z^pdoa,  a sword,  and 
aoBso,  the  body,  Gr.)  The  name  given  by  FlUin* 
ger  to  a genus  of  serpents,  including  several  species 
of  the  Bo^ 

XtrtiONospRiTBS,  su-le-on-08-pre'tes,  a.  (cydM,  or 
zwlon,  wood,  and  prion,  a saw,  Or.  A name 
given  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  to  a genus  of  fossil  fruits 
from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

Xtbla,  si-e'la,  a.  (zy^,  a plane  or  rasp,  Gr)  A 
genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects : Family,  Sccu- 
rifera. 

XtlaRia,  ei-U'iw-a,  s.  (zylbn,  wood,  Gr.)  A genus 
of  Fungi : Tribe,  Gastcromyoetes. 

Xtletincs,  »i-le-ti'nus  a.  A genus  of  Coleopter- 
ous insects : Family,  Serricomes. 


J I V C^oO'^Ic 


jl  XYUTB— XYtOPHItl 

XYLOPHH.US— XYSTUS. 

' Xtlitb,  «.  When  the  pjroligneoo»  iicid  of 

1 commerce  u sabmitted  to  distilUtion  from  chloride 

f of  caldum,  e vapour  ariaea  which  ooadenaca  into  a 
i Squid,  which  haa  received  the  name  of  xyHie  from 
Gmelin.  Ite  oompoailioa  la  06  Hd  03}:  Eqoiv- 
62. 

, XTLOCAHPU6,a-Io>kifr'pQ8,«.(2yro<i,wood,andiar- 
pot,  fruit,  Gr.)  A genua  of  planta : Order,  hlclutceie; 
i XvLOCOPA,  u-lokVpa,  a.  (x^r/oiopoa,  felling  wood, 

; , Gr.)  The  Woodcotter,  a genna  if  Hjnnenopteroaa 
1 inaecta:  Family,  Apidas. 

||  Xtlookapht,  id-log'ra-fe,  a.  (agrfpn,  wood,  and 
1 ffrapkot  1 engrave,  Gr.)  Wood-engraring,  or  the 
! art  of  catting  fignrea  in  wood. 

. Xtloidike,  u-lo'e-dine,  a.  A naoM  ^ven  to  paper 
! which  haa  been  Immemd  for  a moment  in  atrong 
nitric  acid,  and  then  washed  in  distilled  water. 
The  paper  aaaomes  the  feel  and  toughneu  of  parch- 
ment and  if  ao  cocnbaatible  as  to  serve  for  tinder. 

XrLOMA,  si-lo'ma,  a.  (a^toa,  wood,  and  iorntj  a 
margin,  Gr.)  A genua  ^ Funp : Order,  Gaatero- 
1 myoetee. 

; Xtlomela,  li-to-mela,  a.  (aylba,  wood,  and  ne/ofi, 
an  apple,  Gr.  the  fruit  resembling  a wo^o  apple.) 
} A genus  of  planta : Order  Protaoets. 

Xylopiiaoi,  ai-lof'a-je,  a.  The  Wood-eaten,  a 
! frimily  of  Coleopterous  inaecta,  diitingniebed 
the  Weevils  by  the  sbeenca  of  a proboeda. 

Xtlophaooiv,  n-loTa-gon,  a.  (syfow,  wood,  and 
phoffo,  I eat,  Gr.)  An  insect  that  fe^  on  wood. 

Xylophaoous,  a-lof'a-gua,  a.  Eating<«r  feeding 
on  wood. 

Xylophiu,  li-loT'e-le,  a.  (ayfoa,  wood,  and  phUOf 
I love,  Gr.)  A section  of  Scarabs,  oorreapondiog 
to  the  Dynastidc  and  Rotelidiie  6f  Maclay. 

XvLOPiiiLUB,  ai-lo-firua,  a.  (xyfon,  wood,  and  pKS/o$^ 
a lover,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Coleopterous  insects : 
Family,  Tra^elidea. 

Xtlo?htlla,  zi-lo-fil1a,  a.  (xyfon,  wood,  and 
pkyiioH^  a l«if.  Or.  frvm  the  rigidity  of  tbe  lea£) 
A genus  of  planta : Order,  Euphorbiaoet!. 

Xyia>pia,  si-lo'pe-a,  t.  (abridged  from  xyhpicro% 
the  wood  of  some  of  species  being  extremely 

bitter.)  Elittarwood,^  a genus  of  plants:  Order, 
Anonaceae. 

XTLOPTLOORAPirr,  xi-lo-pe.log'ra-fe,  a.  (ay/oa, 
wood,  pyrocj  I bum,  and  engraving,  Gr  j 

Tbe  art  or  practice  of  engraving  on  barred 
wood. 

XYriiiRRitTKcmiii,  si-fir-fmgVua,  a.  (xiy>jioa,  a 
sword,  and  rAyncAoa,  a beak,  Gr.)  A family  qr 
genera  of  6ah^  of  which  the  $vord-fiah  if  the 
type. 

Xyphosura,  si-fo-fu'ra,  a.  (xipko$,  s sword,  and 
ouro,  a tail,  Gr.)  A family  of  Entromostra,  in- 
cluding the  genera  limuluf  and  Taehy^leus  : Og- 
der,  Ptxcilo^a. 

XTRiCiinirs^  li-rik'tAis,  a.  (^rroo,  a raaor,.  and 
fcA/Ayt,  a fiidi,  Gr.)  A genus  of  6shes,  beloQging 
to  the  family  Labroidet  of  Cuvier : Oi^,  Aqtn-. 
thopterTgii. 

XYSMAtX)Biuif,  ftf*ma-lo'bo-am,a.  (xyamq,  a thread, 
and  loboiy  a pod,  Gr.  in  reference  to  the  folliclee 
being  clothed  with  rmmenta.)  A genua  of  plants: 
Ordtf,  Asclcpiadaces. 

Xtsta,  sis'ta,  a.  (xyttet,  a long  robe,  Gr.)  A genua 
of  Dipteroua  ioaecta:  Family,  Muaddte. 

Xtbtsb,  lia'tor,  a.  (xystroa,  from  xyo,  I scrape,  Gr.) 
A sorgeou'a  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 

Xtstds,  lis'tus,  a.  A walking  place  or  gallery. 

r 

y— YAK. 

YAM— YARD. 

Y,  the  twenty-6frh  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  ••  It  is  a consonant  at  the 
b^inning  of  words.  In  tbe  middle  and  end  of 
words  y is  precisely  the  S6me  as  v It  is  eonnded 
the  same  as  i long  wheo  accented,  in  such  words 
as  dleny,  defy;  and  when  anaccented,  as  • short,  in 
fftory^  vamtjf.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  y an- 
swen  to  the  German  and  I^tch  j.  As  a nnroend, 
Y stands  for  160,  or  with  a dash  over  it,  T,  for 
160,000. 

I Yaciit,  yawt,  a.  (jafft^  Dutch, /mJU;  from  Jogm,  to 
1 chase,  Germ.)  A vessel  uatNl  to  convey  princes, 
{ arobeasadon,  and  other  perwms  of  conaeqoenee, 
from  one  place  to  another.  Tbe  royal  yachts  are 
rigged  me  ketches,  except  the  principal  one,  which 
is  equipped  as  a ahip.  Smaller  yaehte  are  rigged 
as  sloops. 

Taosb,  yaw'gnr,  s.  Ooyer^  from  jwyea,  to  chase, 
Germ.)  A boreeman. 

Taboo,  yalioo,  a.  A word  said  to  have  been  coined 
by  Dean  Swift  It  if  need  by  Cfaesterfrcid  and 
aobaequcnt  writers  for  a savage,  or  one  resembling 
a savage. 

Yak,  yak,  s.  Tbe  Boa  poephagns,  a scedcs  of  ox, 
with  cyiindrie  boms  comng  outwards,  long  pen- 
dant hair,  and  villone  horse-like  tail.  It  is  the 
gmnting-ox  of  Pennant  It  is  a native  of  Thibet 

Yam,  yam,  a.  The  large  eaenlent  root  of  the  plant 
Dioaoorea  saliva,  ai>d  of  some  other  spedoa  ctf  the 
aame  genera. 

Yaxboo,  yamlKW,  a.  A kind  of  plant,  producing 
fruit  like  a plum. 

Yakkbb,  yangk'e,  a.  A corrupt  pronunciation  of 
tba  wtjtd  Engluh  by  the  native  Indians  of  America, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  tbe  French  word 
Amfftait,  It  ia  ns^  to  designato  a native  of  the 
United  States  of  Series. 

YAKOUTB.»See  Axinite. 

Yap,  yap,  r,  a.  (a  contraction  of  Yelp,  or  Yaulp,  as 
it  was  formerlv  written.)  To  baric. — Obeolcte. 

A voice  not  imtike  the  Ifoppimg  of  a car ^V£stra»jt. 

Yapak,  yap'nn,  s.  The  Caasine,  or  South  Sea  Ten, 
the  prodiM  of  the  Hex  caasine,  used  as  a tea  and 
medicine.  It  if  a lutive  of  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America. 

Yard,  ydrd,  a.  (yeord^  perd,  gyrd^  a rod,  Sax.)  A 
measure  of  tbim  fret,  or  thirty-six  inches ; (yyr- 
dan,  to  enclose,  yfrrde,  a hedge,  Dan.)  an  enclomm; 
usually  a small  enclosed  place  in  front  of  or  around 
a house  or  bam.  The  yard  in  front  of  a bouse  n 
called  a eoirt,  and  aometimee  a court^pard.  In 
Scotland,  a yord  ia  a small  plot  of  garden  ground 
attached  to  a cottage,  to  which  oolewort  and  other 
culinary  vegetablcf  are  reared— often  called  a ked^ 
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YCLEPED— YEAR, 


MrrdL  In  Sliipi»  n long,  slender  piece  of  timber,  YclepbiS  e klept'.  Peit  pert  of  ytdypian,  cfc/w», 
omtIj  cjUndricel,  sospeoded  npoo  the  meet,  by  to  cell.  CelM  ; nemed.— Obsolete, 
which  • sell  is  extended.  iJocfc-poni,  a plan  in  Xu  beeTen  yckp’d  Eupbmlno^Jfittea. 

which  ships  are  laid  op.  Priaon^ford,  an  enclo-  YpBAJ>,  e-dnd'*  Past  part,  of  Co  drtad. — Obso- 
sore  aboot  a ptisan,  or  attached  to  it  yard  of  lets* 

foad;  or  yard’laad^  in  cdd  books,  a certun  (^oaotity  Y«t  notblag  did  be  drea^  that  erw  was  jfdrad<- 
of  land,  but  Afferent  in  difierent  counties ; in  some  SpeMttr. 

counties  it  was  15,  in  othen  20,  24,  or  SO  acres.  Ye,  ye,  proa,  (pe.  Sax.)  The  nominative  plural  of 
Yonf-arm,  either  half  of  a ebip'a  yard,  from  the  tbs  second  person,  of  winch  thou  is  the  singular, 
centre  or  mast  to  the  end.  Tard-aiicky  or  yard-  Yea,  yay,  ad,  (^eo,  peoc,  Sax.;^  Germ  Dutch,  and 
woad;  a piece  of  wood  a yard  in  length,  u^  in  Dan.)  Yes ; a word  expreswve  of  affirmation  or 
measuring  cloth,  &«.  assent  It  eometimes  iotrodnces  a subject  with 

AKE,  yare,  o.  (peorte,  prepared,  Sax.)  Ready ; the  sense  of  verity,  truly. 

dexterous;  esger.^Obsolete.  r«s,  hath  God  said  ye  sba»  not  eat  of  sitmt  tree  of 

Yars,  y»r«,  good  Iros;  quick;  mslhlnka  the  garden C-Gcs.  Ul. 

1 bear  Anthony  (mXl^-SMaka.  It  sometimes  enforces  the  asnse  preceding,  mctning 


messuring  cloth,  dec.  assent  It  eomeumes  iotrodnces  a snbject  with 

Take,  yare,  o.  (peone,  prepared,  Sax.)  Ready;  the  sense  of  verity,  truly.  [ 

dexterous;  ssger.^Obsolete.  r«s,  hath  God  Mid  ye  abalt  not  eat  of  otarr  trM  of  j| 

yore,  ywv.  good  Iroo;  quick;  iDSlhlnka  the  garden C-Gcs.  Ul.  ^ . l| 

1 bear  Anthony  (mXl^-SMaka.  It  sometimes  enforces  the  asnse  preceding,  mctning 

Yabblt,  ysrsTs,  odL  Dexterously ; readily ; skfl-  not  only  so,  but  more. 

fiiUj,.— Obsolete.  Therein  I do  isjotoe,  yie,  and  will  iejolos.—iW»>  i.  18. 

The  fllkea  tackles  In  the  following  paseage,  It  is  used  to  denote  oar-  I 

8wen  with  the  tooebee  of  those  flowersoft  bandit  taiutyt  eomaiateaiey,  harmoiag,  aoAaiabiHty.  || 

That  jswety  frame  the  o««.-.8bi^  All  the  promlees  of  God  in  him  are  fee,  end  In  him  ere  , 

Tarn,  ydm,  $,  (pcom,  Sax.  pom,  Germ.  leeL  and  AmeiL»«S  Cor.  t 

Swed.)  Span  thread,  whether  of  wool,  cotton,  or  Yen  is  only  need  in  the  solemn  style.— See  Yea.  ' 
linen.  In  Bope-msking,  one  of  the  threads  of  jtH  ».  (probably  oorropted  from  psuf,  \ 

which  a rope  is  oomposed.  Yoiw  is  used  u a slang  the  pist.  of  pen,  to  go.  Sax.)  Togo;  to 

term  for  a long  stoiy.  msroh— (obsolete.)  8penserna«tbevarionsor- 

Tabb,  yawr,  s.  a.  (himo,  low  Lat,  jfirr,  Scot)  To  thographiea  of  yeorie,  yede,  yodk,  yoA  I 

growl;  to  snarl— (not  in  use);  the  name  given  Ywaw  ytaa,  9.  a,  {eamaa,  Sax.)  To  bring  forth,  j 

m Scotland  to  the  plant  Spergnla  arreuris— called  ^ ^ ^ abeep. 

piefyurm  in  Norfolk.  Thi,  j teveely  drag  along, 

TaRBOW,  ydr"ro,  a MUfoil,  the  plant  Achulea  WboyeoslvoDtberDeluihaeMtberyoiing.^ 
miUefolium. 

Tate,  yate,  $,  (geatf  Sax.)  A gats.— A word  still  Yeaned,  yeend,  a.  Brought  forth,  as  a lamb. 


used  In  the  noc^  of  Eo^nd  and  in  Scotland. 
Bpar  the  yaia  test.— denser. 


I lore  thee  better  than  the  eaiafhl  ewe 
The  new  ftam’d  lamb.— /Iclcbcr. 


yAW,«w......  (ftoiDY.wO  Tori«inMi.tOTii  Ykakuko,  j^nTing  ..  Th.  rmng  of  .bwp.  ^ 

iJLf  In  -hit.  ftot^  - c«Hni»  in  «g«-  »>  P*— ^ 


j works — (used  in  the  West  Indies.)  In  Naviga- 

tion, to  deviate  from  the  line  of  her  ooune,  as  a 
■hip e.  the  African  name  of  a raspberry. 

Yawl,  yawl,  a A boat  beloo^g  to  a abip,  usually 
row^  by  four  or  siz  oars a to  cry  ouU 
Tbe  pilot  maioly  calls, 

Jonah,  Jonah;  and  yet  louder  yowl*.— 

GMrtc«(109O). 

Yawn,  yawn,  r.  n,  (^eoum,  gyman^  Sax.  pdAses, 
Gsnn.  j To  gape ; to  oscitate ; to  hare  the  mouth 
open  mvolnnUrily,  through  drowriuess  or  dulncss; 
to  open  wide; 

Tls  now  tbe  very  witching  ttme  of  night, 
When  eburehyards  jwwa.— State, 
to  ezpreea  deairs  by  yawning ; 

Tbe  eblefest  thing  at  which  Uy-isfonners  pmam,  |a 
that  tbe  clergy  may,  throngh  eoofonnlty  In  eondltlon,  be 
poor  aa  tbe  apoetlee  were.— Aekar.  I 

—0.  a gaiMDg ; an  involuntary  opemng  of  tbe , 
mouth  from  dre^ness ; oedtation. 

Yawniho,  yawning,  a.  Gaping;  sleepy;  Uxy; 
dull  I 

Tbe  laay,  jww>i<wp  drone.— 8Mb. 

—A  tbe  sot  of  gsping  or  opening  wide. 
Tawninolt,  yawnlng-le,  ad.  In  a yawning  man- 
ner. 

Yaw8,  yaws,  a (jwm,  the  African  name  of  the  rasp- 
berry.) The  name  ^ven  by  the  Africans  to  tbs 
disease  Framboeria, — which  bba 
Tclad,  s-kladl  Part,  for  dad.  Clothed. — Ob- 
solete. 

Her  words  pefaJ  wlUi  wtedom'e  maleety. 

Hade  me  from  wondering  foil  to  weeping  )oT«^”  . 


fell  as  JaeolfA— 8MU.  | 

Tsar,  yeer,  a (^cot.  Sax.  Jaar^  Swed.)  A period  | 
of  time  determined  by  astronomical  obeervitionA  | 
Various  drcnmstancea  require  that  the  year 
should  be  distinguished  by  different  names  as 
mcASurementA  The  first  is  tbe  ottronotntcal  or 
aotar  year,  or  that  which  is  determined  by  artro- 
Domical  observations,  and  jt  is  of  two  kinds, 
tropical  and  aidartaL  A tropknl  or  aolar  year 
is  tbs  tims  which  tbs  sun,  or  rather  the  earth, 
employs  in  passing  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  sodise,  and  which  oontaius  SC5  d.  6 h.  48' 
48".  This  is  the  only  natural  year,  becauro  it 
always  keeps  the  same  seasonA  The  aidereai 
year  is  the  space  of  time  the  sun  takes  in  passing 
from  any  fixed  star  till  his  return  to  it  again ; tbs 
Ungth  of  this  is  866  i 6 h.  9'  11".  An  onoma- 
Hade  year  is  the  interval  which  is  ocenpi^  by  the 
earth  from  apogee  to  apogee ; it  is  greater 

than  the  sidereal  year  by  the  time  required  to  de- 
scribe tbe  •wtiiiaI  progression  of  the  apogee.  The 
length  of  the  anomslirtic  year  is  365  d.  6 b.  14' 
r.  A lunar  year  is  tbe  space  of  twelve  lunar 
mmthA  There  are  two  kinds  of  lunar  year^ 
the  aatronomoal  and  common.  The  aatronomical 
hmar  year  consisU  of  twelve  lunar  synodic^ 
months,  and  contains  854  d.  8 h.  48’  38" . It  is 
therefore  10  d.  21  h.  O'  10"  shorter  than  the  solar 
year ; a diflerence  which  is  the  foundation  of  tbe 
epoch.  The  common  hmar  year  consists  of  thir- 
teen luBsr  rivil  months,  and  therefore  contains 
854  dayA  The  emlWismic,  or  intercalary  year, 
twelve  lunar  civil  montha,  and  there- 
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YEARLma— YELL. 


fore  oonteine  S84  daje.  The  ami  yeor  is  the 
I year  of  the  eslendar.  The  ancient  Egyptian  year 
consisted  mrariably  of  865  days;  it  was  called  an 
j emtie  or  pi^s  year,  becaose,  in  the  oonree  of 
' 1400  years,  Its  fii^  day  wander^  as  it  were  orer 

I all  the  seasons.  The  Julian  year,  so  called  becaose 
I fixed  by  Julios  Cesar,  cooslats  of  365^  days. 

I Cmst  ordered  that  the  civil  year  should  con^  of 
' 865  days  for  three  suocesidTe  yean,  and  the  fourth 

of  366  days.  To  correct  the  difference  between 
j the  real  solar  yean  and  the  mean  Julian  years, 
which  ia  IL'  10.8”,  the  jw  1700,  1800,  and 
j 1900,  are  made  not  bissextile,  bat  common  yesn 
i of  365  days.  The  mean  length  of  the  Greg^an 
I year,  365  d.  5 h.  12”,  exceeding  the  true  trojacal 
year  by  22.88”,  which  amounts  to  a day  fat  aboot 
8,866  years.  The  bis$extiU^  or  leap  year,  contains 
866  days,  oocorring,  as  already  stated,  every  fourth 
year ; the  February  of  that  year  having  29  instead 
of  28  daya.  &i56arie  year,  among  the  Israelites, 
was  every  seventh  year,  when  their  land  was  sof> 
fered  to  Ue  nntilled.  The  eiml  or  legal  year  for- 
I meriy  oomroeuoed  on  the  25th  dsy  of  March. 
Year-hook,  one  of  the  books  of  law  reports,  from 
Edward  II.  to  Henry  VIIL,  which  was  taken  and 
J published  annually  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 

Tbarliko,  yeer'ling,  s.  A beiut  one  year  old. 

I Ybarlt,  yeerle,  a.  Annual;  happening  every 
year ; lasting  s year ; — ad.  annually ; once  a year. 
Tbarn,  yem,  r.  a.  {goontkm.  giertauiy  Sax.)  To 
I be  pained  or  distrcosed  in  mind ; 

Folataff  U dead, 

I And  we  mtist  year*  tiicrefore.~*jAaJb. 

to  long  with  tendemeos  or  pity ; to  feel  on  earnest 
desire  or  indinatiua  towards  the  end  or  object ; 

He  for  raveoge  did  yeare^Sfentar, 

— a,  to  grieve ; to  vex. 

8hs  laments  for  It,  that  It  wonid 

Foora  your  heart  to  see  It.— £4aJb«. 

Tbarkpctl,  yemTdl,  o«  Mournful. — Obsolete. 

Lend  me  thy  yeen^ful  tunes  to  utter  roy  sormw^ 
Damimamd 

TBARXtiro,  yem'lng,  t.  Act  or  state  of  bring  moved 
with  pity  or  compassion,  or  strong  emotions  of 
desue. 

Tbarkikolt,  yeming-le,'  odL  With  longing  or 
oompassion. 

Yeast,  yeeet,  s.  (yuf;  Sox.  and  Dutch,  gtuckiy 
gmecktf  Germ.)  A sobotanee  generated  during 
the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices  and 
deeocUona,  rising  to  the  smface  in  the  form  of  a 
frothy,  flooculent,  and  somewhat  viscid  matter. 

yeaet  may  be  made  by  boiling  malt, 
pounng  off  the  water,  and  keeping  the  graina  in  a 
warm  place,  repeatiag  the  procosa  till  a sufficient 
quantity  is  procured ; popularly,  barm  or  froth  of 
or  otbw  fiqnor  in  fermentation  * spume  or 
foam  of  water. — Obeolete  in  this  sense. 

How  the  ahifs  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast, 
sad  anon  swallowed  with  yeast  and  froth,  os  you  throat 
a oork  Into  a bogsheodx^Akiha:. 

Ybastt,  yeesC'e,  s.  Frothy ; foamy ; spumy ; like 
froth. 

Yblk,  yelk,  s.  The  old  fonn  of  Tolk, — which  see. 
Ybix,  yd,  p.  n.  (gUllan,  pyffan.  Sax.  piCrii,  Dutch.) 
To  call  out  with  a hideous  noise ; to  cry  or  scream 
as  with  horror  or  agony ; — s.  a dnp,  loud,  hideous 
outcry. 


YELUNO— YEMITE, 


Yblliro,  yel'Ung,  s.  The  act  of  aereamiug  hide*  I 
oosly  : — a.  screaming  hideously. 

Mlgbt-etruek  fancy  dreoma  the  yriltv  gboot*- 

Tkomsm. 

Ybllow,  yello,  a.  (gealew^  Sax.)  Being  of  a bright 
colour;  of  the  colour  of  gold; — s.  the  lightest  and 
wannest  of  the  prismaric  colours,  situated  in  the  | 
solar  spectrum,  between  red  and  bine ; blending  ' 
with  the  former  to  make  orange  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  tlie  blue  to  make  green  on  the  other,  i 
Tellote  Baekelor^e-BuMoiu,  the  double  garden 
variety  of  the  plant  Rannnculaa  repent.  Yellow  > 
5wifa*«eaf,  a plant  of  the  genus  Monotropa,  leUoto- 
hlatsomed^  furnished  or  adorned  with  yellow  flowers.  \ 
Yellow-boy,  a cant  word  for  a gold  coin. 

There  wanted  but  yeUaw  toys  to  tee  oouneeL— 
Arbeikeot. 

YeOow  dead-nettle,  the  plant  Galeobdoloo  Inteum.  | 
Yellow/eter,  one  of  the  aeverest  forms  of  milig-  ; 
nant  remittent  feren,  ao  named  from  the  lemon  ' 
or  orange  hoe  preeented  by  the  whole  surface  of  I 
the  body,  and  attended  with  vomiting  a yellowish  I 
matter  at  the  b^inning,  and  becoming  of  a chooo-  j 
late  colour  towards  its  close.  YeiJow-gold$y  a * 
flower  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 
loan'd  with  ytUow-ye'Aa  sod  meadow*a^ae«n.— 

Kasqees. 

YeUow-gvm,  Icterus  infantum,  the  jaundice  of  in* 
fsnta.  Yellow-kammerj  the  common  name  for  the 
bird  Emberita  ritrinello,  the  ye/ibtp-yorilan  of  the  j 
Scotch.  YeUow-raUle,  the  common  name  of  plants  : 
of  the  genos  Rhinantbos.  Yellow-root^  the  plant  \ 
Xanthoriza  apifolia.  Yellow-euHan,  the  plant  t 
Centaurea  soaveolens.  YelhW'Waeh  (aqua  pha* 
gedemca),  a lotion  for  ulcers,  formed  by  the  de* 
composition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime  water, 
which  oocarions  a precipitate  of  a deep  yellow 
colour,  being  a peroxide  of  mercury,  containing  a 
! Kttle  muriatic  acid.  YeOow-wort,  the  plant  I 
Chlora  perfoliats,  so  named  from  iu  dyeing  yellow; 
—p.  a.  to  render  yellow. 

8o  should  my  papers,  yeUeteed  with  their  og«^ 

Be  ■eomed.—<^k*. 

Yellowing,  yelTo-ing,  pari  a.  Growing  ycDow, 

The  opening  valleys  and  the  yeUow>*y  plalaa.»2>y«r.  | 
Y BLtX>wlsH,  yello- ifth,  a.  Somewhat  yellow.  | 
Ybluiwishness,  yvIVish-neo,  s.  T^  quality  of  ' 
bring  somewhat  yellow.  | 

Yellownb0A,  yeno-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
yellow. 

Yellows,  yellose,  s.  A disease  in  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  in  which  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
eyelids  the  inner  parts  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  , 
are  tinged  with  a yellowness  approaching  the  lips 
and  month.  It  is  attended  by  a quick  pnlse,  great  • 
languor  in  the  animal's  appearance,  want  of  appe- 
tite, and  oonsidentble  weakness. 

Yelp,  yelp,  p.  n.  (gealpan,  to  bray.  Sax.  gyper,  to 
croak,  Dan.)  To  bi^,  as  a beaglrhonnd  after  his 
prey,  or  as  other  dogs.  The  word  seems  to  owe 
Its  origin  to  the  sotmd  uttered. 

Yemtb,  yenlte,  $.  (named  in  oommemoralton  of  the 
battle  of  Jens.)  A mineral  of  a black  oolonr,  with 
a shade  of  brown  or  green.  It  oocurs  masaire  and 
crystalised ; the  primary  form  of  the  crystal,  a 
right  rhomlio  prism;  Imttle,*  lustre  imperfectly  | 
metallic;  opaque.  Its  oonsUtuents  are — silica, 
29.27;  lime,  13.77;  protoxide  of  iron,  62.54; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  1.68;  alnmina,  0.614; 
water,  1.26:  sp.  gr.  8.99.  Found  in  Elba. 
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YEOMAN-YKT. 


TEW— YONDER 


j Yeomak,  jo'mniif  common,  Sax.)  A 

nan  of  common  rank,  who,  bj  any  circomstancea 
of  emplojnient  or  poaMsnona,  eomoa  next  in  degree 
below  a gentleman ; hence,  the  name  ia  gi\*eD  to  a 
man  of  amall  estate ; an  tipper  aerrant  of  a noble- 
man's  family ; a ceremooioai  title  given  to  soldiers 
for  their  matUy  bearing;  hence,  we  have  still  yeo- 
men of  the  guard; 

Yoo  Eood  fwmm, 

Wboee  linba  were  made  in  Knaland,  show  ns  here 
Tbs  mettle  of  yonr  natnrs.— dbtksi 

an  officer  of  the  royal  household.  The  yeosMw  of 
C4e  ynord  are  eertaia  inferior  miUtaiy  attendants 
: opon  the  aorerrign  on  state  oocarions.  It  otm- 

I Bsu  of  one  httodM  men  habited  in  the  coatome 
of  the  Bxteenth  oentory,  eommanded  by  a captmn 
and  other  officers.  The  vulgar  name  of  6ee/^«a/ers, 

I by  which  they  are  known,  is  a corruption  of  huf- 
I fetiert^  from  their  having  been  staticnied  on  state 
! banquets  at  the  buffet  or  sideboards. 

I Ybomaklt,  yo'mun-le,  a.  Of  or  belon^ng  to  a 
yeoman. 

nts  fftomaaig  father Jovem. 

. Tboxahrt,  yo'mon-re,  s.  The  collective  body  of 
yeomen.  Yoomanry  oura/ry,  a spedee  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  drilled  foe  a short  pei^  once  a-year 
and  called  out  to  assist  in  anppresaiog  popular 
tamolta  on  extraordinary  oocasiona.  Tb^  are 
allowed  pay  when  on  duty,  but  fumiah  their  own 
horses  and  accoutrements. 

Terk,  yerk,  e.  a.  (of  uncertain  etymology,  probably 
the  same  as  jerk.)  To  throw  out  or  move  with  a 
' spring,  IS  horses,  when  throwing  oat  tbdr  baels ; 

{ ' — s.  a sodden  or  quick  motion. 

I Ybrj».— See  Yearn. 

I I Ybb,  yea,  ad  {giee,  Sax.)  A term  of  affirmation ; ' 
1 1 the  affirmative  pwticle : opposed  to  no, 

i Test  and  Ybstt. — See  Yeast. 

I ' Tester,  yes'tur,  a.  (yestem,  Germ,  ywteren,  Dutch, 

I ggtteruy  Sax.  Assfenuis,  Lai.)  last  past; 

next  b^ore  the  preaenL 

To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Rptnaining  too,  whom  ytster  son 
Mustering  her  chnrnu. — Dr^de*. 

\ TrsTBRDAT,  yee'tnr-dsy,  s.  (yester  and  doy,  gyttan- 
\ Sax.)  The  day  immediately  before  the  pre- 

II  sent. 

I All  onr  jfttirHan  hare  lighted  foob 

The  way  to  dosky  death.— JSAoiw. 

^ Yestebriout,  yos'tor-nite,  s.  The  night  which 
! immediately  preceded  the  preeent  day.  Like  yee- 
I ! terday,  it  is  used  adverbially  without  a preposition, 
ij  butoeordMr^isandersU)od,aa,becaxneyester- 
! day  or  yesfem^At 

’•  Yet,  yet,  eonj.  (get,  gyt,  Sax.  efe.  Or.  etfo,  Welah.) 
Nevertbelees : notwithstanding;  however;— od 
bwjd* ; over  and  above ; still ; the  state  remslning 
the  same;  at  this  time;  so  soon;  hitherto;  at 
least : not  all  It  ia  prefixed  to  wwds  denoting 
extension  of  time  or  continuance ; 

A liUle  longer,  jr«S  a little  longer.— Drjftlen. 
i still,  in  a new  degree ; 

i The  rapine  U made  yet  bUeker  by  the  preteom  of  piety 
and  JustlM.— L'£*trtMg«. 
even ; after  all ; 

Nor  yet,  amidst  this  loy  and  brighte<t  mom, 

Was  absent,  after  all  bis  misrhief  done, 

The  priAM  of  darkoata.— dfitioe. 

hitherto,  as,  yon  have  as  yef  done  nothing  in  the 
matter. 

KJOI 


Yew,  yn,  s.  (tie,  Sax.  yw,  yeMR,  Welsh.)  The  ever-  I 
green  tree,  Taxus  b^tta.  »[ 

Yex,  yeks,  s.  (yeoeso,  Sax.)  The  hlcoongh ; 

Ferdlnando^  earl  of  Derby,  died  of  a yes. — i{ 

iferrmyton  (1009).  ] 

—o.  II.  to  have  the  luoeoagh.— Obsolete. 

Yield,  yeeld,  v.  a.  (yMidm,  ytMae,  pyUoti,  tn  rm-  I 
der,  Sax.)  To  pi^ooe  or  yield,  aa  land  stodc,  H 
to  produce,  as  plants  or  animals;  to  ^ford;  ts  !| 
exhibit;  to  allow  or  give  In  to  an  opinion ; to  ootn-  J 
dde;  to  give  aa  claimed  of  right,  aa,  to  gieid  i 
boDonr  where  due ; to  grant  or  permit ; j| 

Lift  b bat  air.  '1 

That  yifMf  a passage  to  the  wblstUng  swoed. — ' I 

Drjfim,  ’! 

to  emit  or  give  np,  at,  to  gidd  the  breath ; to  sur- 
render, generally  with  tf),  as,  to  yt^  mp  a fortress 
to  the  enemy ; to  letign  or  abaikdon,  as,  to  gidd  j 
«p  our  o;^ons,  onr  rights,  or  plsce ; — e.  «.  to 
give  up  the  contest;  to  suboiit;  to  comply  with,  , 
as,  to  gield  to  a request ; to  pve  place,  as  inferior  ! 
in  rank  or  excellence.  j 

TeU  me  In  what  more  happy  ftelda  \ 

The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  UI7  yi«lds.~*A>y«.  M 
T1ELDABLEXE8S,  yeeld'a-bl-nee,  t.  Duposation  to 
comply ; jdiability— (the  better  word.)  | 

Yibldavok,  yeeld'sns,  s.  Act  of  producisg;  oon«  i 
ceoMon. — Not  used.  \ 

Yibldbr,  yeeld'nr,  s.  One  who  yields.  j 

Yzeldino,  yeeld'ing,  a,  liKdined  to  give  way, 
pliable;  fl^ble;  accommodating,  at  a gidJMg 
temper;—#,  act  of  prodneing;  act  of  surrender- 
ing ; sabmiasion.  I 

Yibldinolt,  yeeldlng-le,  ad.  With  compliance. 
YiELDncoKESB,  yeeldlng-nes,  $.  Disposition,  tc  > 
comply ; quality  of  oompUanee.  | 

YodAR,  yo'Ju,  #.  An  East  Indian  distance  of  fire 
miles. 

Yokb,  yoke,  #.  (yeec,  or  toe,  Sex.  Dan.  /ocA,  ' 
Germ,  yeyo,  Saasc.  ywty,  FT.  yofirwwi  I^)  A 1 
piece  of  tirobei\  hollow^  or  made  curving  near  ' 
eadi  eftd,  and  fitted  with  bows  to  receive  the  necks 
of  oxen,  by  means  of  which  two  are  connected,  so 
as  to  draw  conjointly ; a mark  of  servitude,  slavery,  , 
or  boudage;  • chain;  a link;  a connection,  as,  < 
the  yoAe  of  mairiage;  a pah* ; a couple ; serrica. 

Uy  yohs  1s  easy,  and  my  harden  is  light.— Mat  xl  | 

YoAe-e/m,  the  Cerpinns  betulus,  or  Hornbeam,  [ 
Toke-fdiow^  or  yoAe-mab,  an  aseodste  or  com-t  j 
panion ; a mate ; e partner  in  marriage ; — r.  n.  ta 
pot  a yoke  on ; to  jdn  In  a joke ; to  couple ; to  ^ 
jmn  with  another ; I 

Cassias,  yon  am  jroAsd  with  a Iamb.— •Stabs.  | 

to  enslave;  to  bring  into  bondage ; to  restrain  ; to  | 
confine.  1 

The  words  and  promises  that  yobs 
Tbs  CDoqoaror,  are  quickly  broke.— MiwfAnis» 


Told  for  Yielded. — Obsolete, — «i{p#»##r. 

Yolk,  yoke,  s.  (from  peolew,  yellow.  Sax.)  The 
viteUns  or  yellow  part  of  an  egg — also  written 
gdk;  the  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of 
sheep,  which  renders  the  pUe  soft  and  pliable. 
Yon,  yon,  ^ (geond.  Sax)  Bring  at  n 

Yowd,  yond,  V within  view. 

Yonder,  you  dnr, ) 

Ton  flowery  arbore,  ywwfar  alleys  green.— JftWo*. 

It  ia  used  when  we  direct  the  eye  or  point  the 
hand  to  the  place  or  object. 

FiTSt  and  chlcfest,  with  tbee  bring 

Him  that  yon  eoan  on  golden  wing.— JfSloa. 


YOnB— YOURSELF. 


yoUTU— YUCCA. 


I Tond  u used  m old  autbon  in  the  wnee  of  mad ; 

furiotu^meaiiiog  beifoml  reuaoo  or  rcatraint. 
i\  XikaaUun 

I , - - ■ Waxeth  wood  and  pond. — Sptmtr. 

TboM  three  brethren,  I^ombarde,  fleree  and 

yair/ax. 

Yore,  yore,  a.  (^eoro,  Sax.  it  probably  aigtiiBre 
]j  past,  gone,  from  the  root  of  year. — WtltUer.') 

I,  Long-^obaolete.) 

I'  Witneas  thu  barnlnx  alUre,  which  he  tvore, 

M And,  ffuUty.  heaveoa  of  hia  bold  perjury ; 

Which  Uiough  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  jwre, 
jj  Yet  1 to  them  for  Judgment  juit  do  fly.— ^pcaaer. 

I Ofyort^  of  old  time ; long  ago,  as,  in  the  days  (^f 
I!  yora.  I 

I You,  yu,  (eow,  Wy  mcA,  Sax.  encA,  Germ,  ya,  yv, 

I Dutch. ) The  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  the 

I noininatire  or  objective  case.  In  familiar  Ian-  j 

{ > guage,  it  is  appU^  to  an  individual,  as,  yon,  sir,  ' 

j|  did  iL  TAou  is  used  in  the  solemn  style,  as,  tAou 

Si  art  the  man ; or  in  very  familiar  styK  as,  (Atm'rt  , 

|{  a sad  lad.  Tou  is  used  like  on  in  French,  for  any  i 

I <«»•  I 

• This  looks  at  a distanee  like  a new-ploughed  land ; hot  I 

I as  iMw  eume  tMar  it,  yoa  are  nothing  but  a long  heap  of  I 
heavy  dhOolnted  eloda. — Addioon,  j 

I ’ } uu  U used  in  the  subeeqnent  members  of  a ten*  I 

; tence,  as  distinguiabed  from  ye.  i 

Stand  forth,  ye  ohampfons,  who  the  gauntlet  wiold,  I 
; * Or  you,  the  swiftest  of  the  field.— ib/>e. 

, Young,  yung,  goong,  yuny,  G«m. 

Dutch,  «fiy,  Sired,  and  Dan.  gwoanoy  Suae.) 

I : Kot  having  been  long  bora ; being  in  early  part  of 

I life  or  growth,  as,  a gotmg  man,  a yotmy  tree ; 

ignorant;  weak;  or  rather,  having  Iktle  experi* 

I eoce; 

Oeme,  idder  brother,  tbou’rt  too  yomy  In  this.— 
Skakt, 

s.  the  offspring  of  animals  collectively 
I.  Youngkb,  jrung'ur,  <0.  The  comparative  cf  yoMiy; 

I not  no  old  as  another. 

Yockoest,  ynng'est,  a.  Soperbtive  of  yowiy.  , 
Having  the  least  age,  naed  when  more  than  two  ' 
; are  spoken  of.  | 

. Youngish,  yunglsh,  a.  Somewhat  young, 
i Youngling,  yunglbg,  s.  (geonglingy  Sax.)  Any  I 
animal  in  the  part  of  life, 
i Tounglt,  yung^  uL  Early  in  life.  I 

Younobtbb,  yuug'sUir, «.  A young  p^aoii;  a lad. 
j — Colloqubd.  I 

I Younotu,  yuogtA,  a Youth. — Obeolete.  | 

The  monraful  In  mirth,  now  list  ne  mask,  i 

I As  she  was  wont  In  ycmi^^  ood  summer  days.— 

Speiaer.  I 

< Younker,  ynngk'ur,  a Same  as  Youngster,  but , 
I obeolete,  except  among  seamen,  who  so  designate 
a stripling  in  the  service. 

What,  will  you  make  a ywafar  of  me  T— Aoks. 
Your,  yoor,  pr.  (eoioer,  Sax.  eur,  Gr.)  Belonging  to  : 
' you;  equally  applicable  to  both  numbers,  as,  yowr  > 

bouM,  your  homeA  It  b used  indefinitely,  as  in 
the  following  sentence 

Every  true  man’s  apparel  flta  yoer  theft:  if  it  be  too 
little  for  jroer  thlei^  your  true  man  thinks  It  big  enough. 

I Yovr$  is  used  when  the  subetantiTB  goes  before, 

: or  is  nuderstood,  as,  this  is  your  book,  this  book  is 

’ yours. 

Todrsblf,  yoor-self',  pron.  Pfu.  YourselveA  A 
compound  of  yottr  and  seJ/y  used  to  express  dis- 
^ tincUon  emphatically  between  yon  and  other  per- 

^ a'iiis,  u,  you  must  do  this  yourscjf|  that  is,  you 
1 


'HI 


and  DO  other  person  must  do  it.  Youi-ielj'  ia  i 
•ofuetimes  used  for  yow,  as,  I 

Allow  obedtenee,  If  yeurssAiM  are  nH  - ftheihi  i 

It  is  also  used  as  the  reciprocal  pnmoun,  as,  yon 
lore  only  ymtelfy  yon  have  betrayed  gourtdot*. 

Youth,  yuCAe,  s.  (ei^rotA,  iogotky  Sax.)  That  part  ; 
of  life  which  succeeds  to  childhood ; a young  man 
—in  this  srase  it  has  a plural ; 

Seven  pwiAe  from  Athena  yearly  sent. — Drfien. 
a young  person,  male  or  female ; young  persona 
collectively. 

It  Is  fit  to  read  the  best  antbore  to  yoiilk  fliwt.— 

B€»Jo>uan. 

Yovthpul,  yutAe'fill,  a.  Young ; pertaining  to  the 
early  part  of  life;  auiuble  to  first  or  early 
part  of  life ; fresh  ; vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

YooTHruLLT,  yutAe'fdl-le,  ad.  In  a youthful 
manner. 

YouTuruLKEfiS,  yniAe'fd-oea,  a Fulness  of  youth. 

Youtbly,  yufAeie,  a.  Young ; early  in  me.— 
Obsolete. 

Therein  have  I spent  all  my  womikly  days, 

And  many  battles  fought,  sou  many  frays.— 

Uptutr. 

Toutrt,  yufAe'e,  a.  Young.— Obsolete. 

AAsctlng  a yoKtUir  torn  than  is  eoBsUtsnt  with  my  time 

of  Ufa. — SptcMer. 

Ypiqut,  e-pite',  o.  Fixed. — ObeoletA 

Far  Death  a craggy  elift  jfpiyU.—Spttmr. 

Yttria,  it'tre-a,  s.  The  oxide  of  Yttrium.  It  ba> 
the  appearance  of  s fine  white  powder,  without  ^ 
ta»te  or  smeU.  It  combines  with  acids  and  funns  | 
saltA 

Yttrioub,  it'tre-oa,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  oontaining  | 
YttriA  1 1 

YttboceritB,  it-tro-eerlte,  #.  A mineral  which  li 
occurs  ciystalized  and  massive ; primary  form  of  ; 
the  cryst^  or  cube.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  ; 
bine,  red,  and  greyish  whitA  Its  constituents  are  j 
— fluorio  add,  25*45 1 yttria,  8*10 ; oxide  of  ! 
cerium,  16*45;  lime,  50*W.  Sp.  gr.  3*447. 

YlTROCOLUitBiTE,  it-tro-korum-bitc,  A The  name 
of  a mineral,  of  which  tliere  are  three  sub-speciea : 1 
the  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  The  ooostittwnU  j 
of  the  three  are  as  follow : — 1 


Columbio  Acid, ...... 

Yellow. 

.60*124  . 

Brown. 

. 51*815  . 

Blaek.  i 

. 67-00  , 

Tungstic  Acid, 

. 1-044  . 

. 2*592  . 

. 8*26  ' 

Yttria, 

.29*780  . 

. 88-516  . 

. 20*25 

lime 

. 0.500  . 

. 8-260  . 

. 6-25 

Oxide  of  Uranium,.. 

. 6*€22  . 

. MU  . 

. 0*50  1 

Oxide  of  Iron, ....... 

. 1-555  . 

. 0-556  . 

. 8-60 

99*325 

99-89 

95-75 

YrntlOX,  H'tre-mn,  s.  (from  bring  found  at  Itterby  ^ 
in  Swe^.)  A peculiar  metal,  discovered  in  the  ' 
state  of  an  oxide,  or  an  earth ; when  the  metal  is 
separated  from  the  chloride,  ^ decomposition  is 
attended  with  a very  vivid  disengagement  of  light 
and  beat;  when  the  mass  resulting  from  the  de-  i 
oomporition  is  put  into  water,  the  yttrium  sepa-  , 
rates  in  small  brilliant  scales,  which  have  a perfect  ‘ 
metallic  lustre ; after  being  washed  and  drie^  it  is 
a brilliant  blackiah  grey  powder,  composed  of  small 
metallic  sealeA  It  does  not  oxidise  by  (be  action 
of  the  air  or  water,  but  when  heated  to  redness  in 
the  air,  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  splendour,  and  ia  | 
converted  into  yttria.  ‘ 

Yucca,  yoklu,  s.  (Vnea,  the  name  in  St  Do- 
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Z,  the  Ust  letter  of  the  English  aJphsbett  b s siUlaiit 
■jtieuUUoD,  sod  b merelj  • vocfU  8,  besriog  the 
{ Mme  reletim  to  S m V does  to  F.  It  het  not  % \ 
doobb  DOT  A compound  aoniul  u in  eoaie  other 
Uoguegee.  As  a nnmeralf  Z stands  for  2,000; 
with  A dash  orer  it,  E,  it  stands  for  2,000,0(X>. 

Zaceno,  saklco,  s.  The  lowest  part  of  the  postal 

of  a eolnmn. 

ZAcnrrHA,  sA>sin'tAA,  a (from  its  growing  in  the 
, island  of  Zanthe.)  A genns  of  Composite  plants : 
Suborder,  TubniiflorK. 

Zaffieb,  f asTfor,  s.  The  re^uum  of  cobalt, 

Zaffeb,  > after  the  sulphur,  anenie,  and  other 
volatile  matters  have  been  expelled  bj  calcinution. 

ZaiacCA,  sa-lak'a,  s.  A plant  of  the  genns  Cals* 
j mas,  a native  of  Ja^  cultivated  for  ite  fhiit, 

I which  b about  the  sixe  of  a walnut,  and  covered 
with  scales  like  thoee  of  a lixard.  Thb  tree  b 
I snppeeed  to  vield  the  snbstanoe  called  DragotiV 
' blood. 

Zamu,  aa'me-a,  t.  (Oreek,  loos  or  damage,  a name 
applied  b]T  Plinj  to  the  cone  pioee  of  the  6r,  which, 
when  aoffered  to  deeaj  upon  the  tree,  injnree  the 
succeeding  crop.)  A gmns  of  plants:  Order, 
Cfcadeaoeeh 

Zamitb,  samite,  e A foosi]  plant  of  the  genus 
Zamia. 

Zaisciii^ubdb,  aan-kld'nis,  a a hook,  and 

<mrOy  a tail,  Gr.)  A genus  of  ti^us  balonguig  to 
the  Xiphjnie,  or  Sword*fishas  i Familj,  Soom« 
beridm. 

ZAXCLOSTDifVB,  lan-Uos'to-moa,  e (soeUm,  a 
book,  and  tioma^  a mouth.  Or.)  A genus  of  birds 
belonpng  to  the  Oooooana,  or  Hook4411ed  Cock- 
ooe : Famil/,  CuoenUdm. 

Zanclca,  san^lns,  e (MotUcIoi^  a book,  Gr.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Chctodooiiue : 
Famiij,  Chatodonidc. 

ZAMiricaici.LiA,  xan*ne-Ubene-a,  e (in  honour  of 
John  Jerome  Zanntchella,  a Venetian  apothecaij.) 
Pond'Weed,  a genus  of  plants : Order,  Niadaceg. 

Zakonia,  sa*no1ie*a,  s.  (in  memory  of  Giaooma 
Zamoni,  formerly  pr^ect  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Bologna,  author  of  Istoria  Botanies,  died  1CB2.) 
A genus  of  plants : Order,  Cucurbitacese. 

Zaktiiomtxa,  tan-cAo-mi'xa,  e (soiiMof,  yellow, 
and  tnixu,  mixing,  Gr.)  A genus  of  birds : Fatuity, 
Mi^hagida. 


Zakthoriza,  san*tAo-ri'aa,  s.  (sonthoi,  yellow,  and 
rAba,  a root.  Or.  the  roota  bang  of  deep  yellow.) 

A genus  of  plants : Order,  Rsounculaoea.  , 

Zakthoehie — See  XanthomoE 
ZAimioXTLUM,  aan-tAolu41om,  e (sawhbs,  yefiow, 
and  xjfbm,  wood,  Gr.  the  roota  are  yellow.)  The 
Toothache*tree,  a genus  of  plants:  Order,  Bn-  , 
tacea.  * i 

Zant,  sa'ne,  e (sowm,  ItaL)  A merry-andrew ; a 
buffoon ; a,  to  mimb.— Not  in  use  as  a verb. 

All  exeeUeoca  |! 

In  otbar  madanw  does  but  uwy  her. — Awm.  miPhL  ii 
Zapahia,  sa-pa'ne-a,  e (in  honour  of  Paul  Anthony 
Zappa,  an  Italian  botanist.)  A genns  of  plants:  i 
Ortbr,  Verbenaoea.  i 

Zaphaea,  xaf'a-ra,  s.  A mineral  used  potters 
to  prodnee  a sky  odour  in  their  warea.  I 

Zapotb,  sa'poto,  E The  name  given  in  Mexico  to  I 
firuita  whi^  are  round  or  roundish,  and  have  a ; 
horny  stone,  as  an  apneot.  | 

Zba,  te'a,  E (eoM),  I lire,  Gr.  from  ita  nutritive  ' 
qualitisE)  Indian  Com  or  MaUe,  a genus  of  im- 
portant graaas,  extennvely  cultivate  in  wann 
countries  as  an  article  of  fb^ 

Zeal,  teel,  s.  (sylbs,  Gr.  ae/uf,  lat.)  Posnooate 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  any  eaose w.  *.  to  enter-  j 
tsin  leaL — Not  In  use.  j 

Such  as  Mtai  marrettoosty. — Bmxm. 

Zbalbd,  seeld,  o.  FQled  with  ae^— Not  in  tue. 

Thb  good  king’s  Judgment  was  oTer*Mobrf. — I 

F^lUr,  War, 

ZBALLB88,  seclIes,  a.  Wanting  seal. 

Zealot,  sel'nt,  e One  pasaionateiy  ardent  In  any 
cause — used  generally  in  dispraise. 

Zbaloticai.,  id-otVkal,  & Ardently  sealooE— 
Not  used. 

Zealotet,  seKot-re,  s.  Behaviour  of  a xealot. 
Zealous,  sel'ns,  a.  Warmly  engaged  or  ardent  in 
the  purauiU 

Zbalodslt,  tel'us-le,  ad.  With  passloBate  ardour; 
with  eagemesE 

Zbalousnesa,  sel'os-nes,  e The  quality  of  being 
sealouj;  seaL 

Zebra,  selira,  e The  most  beautiful  coloured 
quadruped  in  creation,  belonging  to  the  Soliped  or 
Horse  family.  The  skin  b beautifully  striped, 
and  the  form  b light  and  elegant,  but  the  anima) 
b untameablE 
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ZErilYUANTUES— ZinETT. 


Zeorasoma,  se-brft'so'ma,  «.  (td/ra  and  aotiMi,  a I 
body^  Gr.)  A ^ns  of  fish^  belonging  to  the  I 
Acanthurina : Family,  Coryphtcnida. 

Zebu,  ao'bd,  s.  Boe  iodicus,  or  Taunis  indinis,  a 
bovine  animal,  which  variea  in  size  from  a large 
maatiff  dog,  to  a fall-grown  European  boll.  It  U 
usually  furnished  with  a fatty  excrescence  or  hump 
upon  the  shoulders.  It  b a native  of  India  and 
Mortbem  Africa.  It  b called  the  Indian  bull, 
oow,  or  ox. 

Zbcuin,  ze'tshin,  a.  A Venetian  c<dd  coin,  usually 
written  Sequin, — which  see. 

Zbciistbin,  zek'stiue,  s.  The  German  name  for  a 
member  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Zed,  zed,  t.  The  name  of  the  letter  Z. 

Zedoaby,  tedVa-re,  s.  A medicinal  root  belonging 
to  the  plant  Curcuma  Zedooria.  It  b a wann 
stomachic. 

Zeid^  ze'e-de,  $.  (sens,  one  of  the  genera.)  A 
family  of  Acanthopterygious  6shes,  of  the  trite 
hlicroleptes ; the  l^y  in  the  typical  groups  b 
ovate  or  short,  the  buk  covered  with  spines  or 
prickles,  placed  before  the  dorsal  fins,  which  are 
generally  mnglo ; jaws  capable  of  being  protruded ; 
scales  small  or  none ; ventral  fins  present. 

Zbixb,  zelne,  $,  A yellow  substance  haring  the 
appearance  of  wax,  obtained  from  Indian  com. 

Zemindar,  te-nun"ddr,  $.  In  India,  a feudatory 
or  landholder,  who  governs  a district  of  country 
and  collects  taxes.  He  underlets  to  tenants,  and 
those  to  others. 

Zemindabt,  ze<min'da«re,  t.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
zemindar. 

Zend,  zend,  ».  The  name  given  to  the  language  in 
which  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Parsecs,  or  Fire- 
worshippers  of  Pertia,  arc  written. 

Zendavbbta,  zen-da-vos'ta,  a.  Among  the  Par- 
eeos,  a sacisd  book  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  and 
icvcTcncod  as  a bibU,  or  solo  rule  of  faith  and 
prsctico.  It  b somciimM  called  tend  by  oon- 
traction. 

Zenith,  zcoltil,  s.  (French;  tenU^  Ital.)  Tliat 
point  in  the  visible  celestial  hombphero,  wbicli  b 
vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which  a direct 
perpendicular  lino  passing  through  the  spectator, 
and  extended,  would  proc^  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth : it  b opposed  to  the  Nadir. 

Zbnodon,  zen'o-don,  t.  (zenos,  strange,  and  odbus, 
a tooth,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
Bolbtins,  distinguished  by  Uio  two  lateral  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  being  pointed  and  lengthened : 
Family,  Balbtids.  AIm,  a genus  of  serpents,  the 
body  of  which  b long  and  suboompres^ ; the 
scales  nearly  square. 

Zenopeltib,  zen-o-pel'tb,  s.  (tenot,  strange,  and 
pdiCf  a shield,  Gr.)  A genus  of  serpents,  in  which 


gentle  breeze.  The  poets  persunify  Zephyrus,  and 
make  1dm  the  mildost  and  gentlest  of  the  sylvan 
deities. 

Hlld  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  hroathea.— 
Maum. 

ZBnnrRANTiiEB,  zef-O'-an'Mis,  t.  (zepAyrw,  a 
zephyr,  and  anihot,  a flower,  Or.)  A genus  of 
plants : Order,  Liliaceac. 

Zerda,  zerida,  t.  A yellowbh  pole-brown  quadmped 
of  the  dog  kind,  found  in  the  desert  of  Zahara, 
beyond  Mount  Atlas. 

Zero,  ze'ro,  t.  (Italian.)  A cipher ; nothing  ; the 
point  on  a thermometer  where  its  scale  of  grada- 
tion commences ; the  zero  of  the  thermometers  of 
Beanmur  and  Celsius  b at  the  point  where  water 
congeals;  the  zero  of  Fahrenb«t  b fixed  ot  the 
point  at  which  mercury  stands  when  immersed  In 
a mixture  of  snow  and  common  salt ; in  Wedge- 
wood's  pyrmneter,  zero  corresponds  with  1077**  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale. 

ZiftBT,  zest,  s.  (ztftofi,  to  peel,  Pers.)  A piece  of 
orange-peel  u^  to  give  flavour  to  liquor,  or  the 
fine  thin  oil  which  sports  from  it  when  squeezed ; 
also,  the  woody  thick  skin  quartering  the  kernel  of 
a walnut ; reUsb ; somethiiig  that  gives  a relish 
or  flavour;  or  the  taste  itself; 

Almighty  vanity,  to  thee  Uiey  owe 

Their  HU  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe.— 

Yamnjf. 

— V.  a.  to  give  zest  or  rclbh  to ; to  heighten  taste 
or  relbli ; to  cot  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon 
from  top  to  bottom  into  thin  slicos,  or  to  squeeze 

I the  pool  over  the  surface  of  any  liquid  to  give  it 

I flavonr. 

Zeta,  zet'o.  The  Greek  letter  Z,  In  Architeetoir, 
a littlo  closet  or  chamber,  with  pipes  nmning 
along  tlic  walls,  to  convey  into  it  fresh  air  or  warm 
vapour  from  below. — IKeAster. 

Zetetic,  ze-tctlk,  a.  (teieto,  I inquire,  Or.)  That 
seeks ; that  proceeds  by  inqmry. 

ZencuLA,  zet-ik'a-la,  a.  A small  withdrawing- 
room. — Webster. 

Zsv8,  te'us,  a.  A genus  of  fishes  with  oval  bodies, 
small  dbtinct  scales,  and  largo  heads:  Typo  of  the 
family  Zeidte.  In  Mythology,  a name  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Greeks,  expressivo  of  hU  being  tho 
father  of  mankind,  by  whom  do  things  live. 

Zeuxitb,  zuke'^site,  s.  (teuTu,  Gr.  connection,  be- 
cause it  occurs  in  tho  United  Mines,  Cornwall)  A 
mineral  of  a brown  colour,  with  a shade  of  green ; 
composed  of  very  small  flat  rectangular  prums, 
interwoven  so  os  to  leave  cavities  between  them ; 
lustre  vitreous  and  gibtening ; opaque.  It  con- 
tists  of  tilics,  88.48;  alumina,  31.84;  protoxide 
of  iron,  86.010;  lime,  2.456;  water,  6i28:  sp. 
gr.  8.05 ; hardness  = 4.25. 


the  nose  b rounded ; the  plates  of  the  bead  tn- 
an^or,  and  larger  than  the  dorsal  scales,  and  the 
taU  conical : FamDy,  Colubcridic. 

Zeolite,  xe'o-Uto,  s.  (teo,  I boll  or  foam,  and  lUAoe, 
a stone,  Gr.)  A family  name  for  a number  of  min- 
erals, many  of  tbt.n  of  great  beauty,  and  of  various 
forms  crystalization ; the  principal  are— 
prehnite,  apophylitto,  cubitito  or  analciine,  cha> 
xnasite,  hamotome,  laumonito,  dipyre,  na^Ute, 
and  wavellitc.  They  ore  so  called  from  their 
intomcscenco  before  the  blowpipe. 

Zeolitic,  ze-o-litlk,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  zeolite. 

ZEPirrit,  zcf'ur,  s.  (zepbyrw,  Lat.  n^Ayrof,  Gr.) 
Tbo  west  wind,  and,  poetically,  any  soft,  mild, 
vot.  u.  C X 


Zexmenia,  zeks-me'ne-a,  «.  (an  anagram  of  Xlmc- 
nosin.)  A genus  of  Composite  plants : Suborder, 
Tubuliflorm. 

Zetheria,  zay-hc're-a,  s.  (in  honour  of  &f.  Zoyher, 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Baden.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  lutives  of  Brazil : Order,  Big- 
nonbees. 

Zettanditb.— See  Ceylanitc. 

Zicnra,  sik'ya,  s.  (in  hononr  of  Countess  Molly 
2Ucb,  a botanbt  at  Vienna.)  A genus  of  L^u- 
minouB  pbnte : Suborder,  Papilionacesc. 

ZlBBlT,  zi-tet',  or  ublt,  s.  A genos  of  anlrnab 
allied  to,  and  long  confounded  with,  the  Civet  Cat ; 
the  VivorTB  zibetta  of  Linnieus. 

ifxn 
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triangular  figora,  Ijing  nearij  in  the  ecllpdo,  ita 
baae  being  on  the  horiaoa,  and  ita  apex  at  varying 
altitodee. 

Z<BOBA,  ze^a,  a.  A genoa  of  Gompoeite  plai^ : 
Sobo^er,  Taboliflonei 

ZoiAT&lA,  to-e-a'tr»>a,  $,  (juxm^  an  atiima],  and 
iatrio,  medical  treatment,  Gr.)  The  treatment  of 
the  diMaaoa  of  the  lower  animala. 

ZoisiTB,  ao'e-aite,  a.  (after  ita  diacoverer,  Baron 
Von  Zoia.)  A minei^  moaUy  of  a grey  colour, 
and  cryatallzed  in  oblique  priama,  which  are  rarely 
perfect  owing  to  deep  longitudinal  atruc.  An 
analyaia  by  Klaproth  givee--^ca,  45. ; alumina, 
2d.;  lime,  21.;  protoxide  of  iron,  8.:  ap.  gr. 
3.32 ; har^osa  = 6.25. 

ZoNASiA,  ao-na're>a,  a.  A genua  of  beiatifol 
xnarine  planta,  mariced  with  tranavene  aonoa  or 
linea,  in  which  the  oigana  of  reprodncUon  are  rap- 
poeed  to  east. 

ZoNATE,  ao'nate,  a.  In  Botany,  having  a dark 
belt  in  the  shape  of  a hone-shoe,  as  in  some 
cies  of  Pelargoninm.  I 

Zonk,  zone,  a.  (zoao.  Let  zone,  Gr.)  A girdle.  In 
Gtx^papby,  e division  of  the  earth,  with  respect  to , 
the  temperature  of  different  latitndes.  The  cones 
are  6ve  in  number:  the  torrid  zone,  extending 
ftxnn  tropic  to  tropic,  46^  56',  or  23^  28'  on  each  j 
aide  of  the  equator;  two  tempentio  or  variable 
zones,  situated  between  the  tro]MC8  and  the  polar 
drelea ; two^r^nd^  between  tbe  polar  droles  and 
the  polea ; circuit ; circumference.  Ciliaiy  aone,  in 
Anatomy,  the  bla^  impreasiou  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
coBsee  on  the  vitreous  humour  of  tbe  eye. 

ZoKBD,  sonde,  a.  Wearing  a belt. 

ZoKicHTHTa,  zo-nik'tAia,  a.  (zone,  a belt,  and 
ichthjft,  a fish,  Gr.)  A genoa  of  fiabea,  body 
oval,  and  covered  with  minate  scalre : Family, 
Zddse. 

ZoNiTBS,  zo-ni'tee,  a.  A genus  of  MoDusea,  bdong- 
iiig  to  the  Helicinm,  or  common  Land*anaila,  the 
shells  of  which  are  aubventriooee,  but  the  body 
whorl  depressed ; the  margin  convex ; the  spire 
often  of  many  whorls ; the  outer  lip  thin ; and 
the  umbilicus  open : Family,  HelicUlm. 

ZoKNAR,  zon'nar,  a.  A belt  or  girdid  which  the 
Christiana  and  Jewa  in  the  Levant  are  obliged  to 
wear,  to  diatingmsb  them  from  tbe  Mohammedans. 

ZoNOTBiciUA,  so-no>trik'e-a,  a.  (zone,  a bolt,  and 
thrix,  hair,  (ir.)  A genus  of  birds,  oativea  of 
America:  Family,  Fringillids. 

ZoircBUB,  so-Du'rua,  s.  (zone,  a belt,  and  ottra,  a 
tail,  Gr.)  A genua  of  Lizard  so  named  from  the 
depreaaod  tail  haring  whorls  of  large  square-keeled 
spinous  scales : Family,  Lacertidc. 

ZooGRAriTEB,  to-og'graf-UT,  a.  One  skilled  in  the 
natural  history  of  animals;  one  who  deecribee 
animals  as  to  form  or  habita. 

ZoooRArmcAL,  to-o-graf'e-kal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
zoography. 

ZouORAPHY,  to-og'graf-e,  a.  (toon  an  animal,  and 
ffraphOf  I draw,  Gr.)  Deacription  or  delineation 
of  animals. 

ZcMJLiTB,  zo'o-Hte,  a.  (soon,  an  animal,  and  AtAoa,  a 
stone,  Gr.)  A petriBcd  animal. 

ZooLtTnoGRApnr,  zo-o-liM-og'gra-fe,  a.  (soon,  an 
animal,  Htboi,  a atone,  and  gmpho,  1 describe, 
Gr.)  A description  of  fossil  animal  remains. 

ZooLirnoLOOT,  zo-e-lirt-ol'o-je,  a (soon,  an  animal, 
Uthoe,  a atone,  and  loffot^  e discourse,  Gr.)  A 
tresUao  on  fuesU  animal  remains. 


ZOOLOOICAL,  so-o-loj'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  loology. 

ZooLooiBT,  zo-ol'o-jist,  a.  One  who  atodies  the 
natnral  history  of  anirnals. 

Zooloot,  so-oro-je,  a.  (soon,  an  animal,  and 
a discourse,  Gr.)  Tbe  natural  histoiy  of  enimala. 

ZooMOHJA,  zo-o-no'me-a,\  a (soon,  an  animal,  and 

ZOONOMT,  so^'o-me,  / womoa,  a law,  Gr.) 
A treatise  on  tbe  laws  animal  as,  tbe  aoono- 
niM  of  Dr.  Darwin. 

ZOOHOSOLOOT,  io-o-nosH)ro-je,  a A word  of  tbe 
•ama  meaning  as  Zoopstholof^. 

ZoopATnoLOOY,  zo-o-patA-ol'o-je,  a (soon,  an 
animal,  paibot,  disea^  and  logoiy  a discourse, 
Or.)  doctrine  of  the  dieoaeoB  of  animslA 

ZoopnAOOca,  so-of 's-gus,  a.  Feeding  on  animals. 

ZoOPHOBiC,  zo-ef'e-rik,  a.  (co<m,  an  animal,  and 
pkorvOf  1 bear,  Gr.)  In  Architectnre,  ^plied 
to  a ^umn  which  rapports  tbe  figure  of  an 

■nlm»l. 

ZoornoBUB,  zcM)f 'o-rns,  a.  In  andent  Arohitecture, 
the  same  with  the  fiieze  of  modern  architectnre,  a 
part  between  the  architrave  end  cornice,  so  nglM 
from  the  figoree  of  animala  carved  npon  U. 

ZOOPIIYBIOLOOICAL,  zo-o-fiz-e-o-lqjVkal,  a.  Re- 
lating to  soophyBology. 

ZooPHTBioLOOT,  fo*o-fix-e-olVJe,  A Animal 
pbysidogy. 

ZoopHTTB,  zo'o-fite,  A (soo«,  as  animal,  and 
phptonj  a plant,  Gr.)  literally,  an  animal,  plant, 
or  being,  forming  the  connecting  link  t^ween 
plants  and  anima^  as  Bpongea,  corals,  iec. 

Zo^pnTTOORATincAL,  so-o-fe*to-graf'e-kal,  & 
Pertaining  to  zoophytograpby. 

ZooPHTTOORAPHT,  zo-o-fe-t^gra-fo,  A (toon,  an 
animal,  pAyton,  a plant,  and  I describe, 

Gr.)  A description  of  zoophyteA 

ZOOPHTTOLOOICAL,  so-o-fo-to-lqj'o-kal,  a.  Per- 
taining to  zoophytology. 

ZoopaYTOLOOr,  zo-o-fe-tol'o-jo,  a (soon,  an  animal, 
pbjfton,  and  ftyew,  a disoonree,  Gr.)  A treatise  on 
zoophytes. 

ZooTOMiCAL,  zo-o-tom'e-kal,  a.  RelaUng  Co  the 
dissection  of  animal  bodicA 

Zootomy,  zo-ot'o-me,  a (toon,  an  animal,  and 
tome,  an  indsion,  Gr.)  Dissection  of  the  bodies 
of  animalA 

ZOPISBA,  zo-pis'sa,  A (French.)  Tbe  best  kind  of 
pitch,  or  pitch  which  is  scrn{^  off  from  the  sides 
of  ships,  Slid  then  tempered  with  wax  and  salt. 

ZORIL,  zorll,  A A variety  of  the  fetid  animal 
Nephitia  ameriesna,  or  Skunk,  a native  of  South 
AmcricA 

ZoBKtA,  Mwr'ne-s,  a.  (supposed  to  have  been 
named  after  John  Zorn,  a botanical  antbor  at 
Kempton,  in  Bavaria.)  A genus  of  Lcgaminous 
plants : Suborder,  PspifionAceB. 

ZoziMTA,  zo-zim'e-s,  a.  (in  honour  of  MM. 
Zoziros,  distmguuhed  enters  of  tho  Greek 
dassics.)  A genus  of  Umbelliferons  plants: 
Suborder,  Orthospcimm. 

ZozTEBA,  zoz'te-ra,  «.*(zozter,  t riband,  Gr.)  Wrack- 
grass,  a genus  of  plants : Type  of  the  natural 
order  Yosteracem  of  lindley. 

2^8tbrop8,  zoB'tcr-ops,  a (zor/cr,  a riband,  and 
opt,  tbe  countenance,  Gr.;  A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  tbe  Pariansc,  or  Titmice : Family, 
Sylviade. 

ZucCA,  zuh'ka,  t.  (meaning  unknown.)  A genus 
of  plants : Older,  Chicurbitaces. 

ZuccAONiA,  xuk-kan'ya,  t.  (in  honour  of  AtilU 
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Z«oc«ni,  mpflfintendeat  of  tb«  garden  at  Fto- 
roDc;.)  A gonns  of  plants : Order,  liliaone. 

ZuGCABiKiA,  snk>ka>rinVa,  s.  (in  bononr  of  I.  G. 
Zoccarint,  a professof  in  Um  academj  at  Manich.) 
A gonns  of  plants : Order,  Cincbonacon. 

ZcLOZAKiA,  tnl-u-ia'ne-a,  s.  (snpposed  to  |>e 
altered  fnm  Znlnriaskia,  tbe  name  of  an  obeecre 
Polish  botanist)  A genm  of  Composka  ^ants : 
Snborder,  Tnbaliflora. 

Ztoodaottlous,  sig-OHlak'te-hia,  a.  (syoo,  I Join, 
and  claetyhs,  a finger,  Gr.)  In  Onutholo^,  bar- 
ing tbe  toes  dispo^  in  pain. 

Ztoozmit,  li^o-don,  s.  (9^o<s  s joke,  and  odbus, 
a tooth,  Qr.;  A genus  of  plants,  in  allusion,  it  is 
presnmed,  td  tbe  joking  t^etber  bj  pain  of  the 
outer  tee^ : Ordw,  Bijaoes. 

Ztooma,  si-go'ma,  s.  (Greek.)  Tbe  cheek-bone. 

Ztoomatio,  aig-o-mat^  a.  In  Anatomj,  a tenn 
deogna^re  of  parts  or  oigans  which  belong  to,  or 
are  ooonoctfd  with,  tbe  sjgDma,  Jugal,  or  malar 
bone. 

ZTOOPBTX.liACByB,  sig-o-fil-a'se-«,  s.  (aypopAy&sw, 
one  of  the  genera.)  A natural  order  ^ Ezogens, 
eooasting  of  herbaceous  plants,  shmba,  or  trees, 
wHh  a Tory  hard  wood  \ Um  branches  often  aiti- 
enlated  st  tbe  Joints ; the  leaves  opposite,  with 
stipules ; the  flowen  solitary,  or  in  pain  or  throes ; 
tbe  calyx  divided  Into  four  or  five  segments ; 
petals  un^culste,  and  alternate  with  the  seg- 
ments of  ttie  calyx ; stamens  doable  the  number 
of  the  petals,  and  hypogynous ; ovary  mmple ; 
fruit  capsular. 

Ztoopuylldii,  aig-o-finom,  $.  (fyyon,  a y<Ae,  and 
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a leaf,  Gr.  the  laoves  being  Jugate.)  A 
genus  of  plants : Tj^  of  the  (ffder  Zygophyllaoen. 

Ztohxma,  tig-ne'ma,  a a yoke,  and  aeiaa,  a 

filament.  Or.  in  refarenee  to  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  filaments  are  joined  together.)  A genus  of 
Algae : Order,  Conferraoiae. 

Ztkatb,  zim'ate,  t s.  A supposed  compound  of  tbe 

ZcMATB,  su'mate,/  imapnary  ^rmlo  add  with  a 
base. 

Ztmio  Acid,  simik  aa'sid,  t.  (syme,  ferment,  Or.) 
A supposed  peculiar  acid  obtained  by  the  soetons 
fermentation  of  vegetable  substanoes. 

ZmoLOor,  se-moro-je,  t.  (^me,leeven,  and  loffoi, 
a discourse,  Or.)  A treatise  on  frrrnenUlioo. 

Zi'MOLOoiOAL,  tim-o-lc»JVkal,  a.  Belatu^  or  per- 
taining to  symology. 

ZmoxB,  sim'ome,  a (syme,  leaven,  Gr.)  One  of 
the  BUppoeed  proximate  stUwtatkoas  the  giata 
ef  wb^  It  if  a tou^  snhetsnoe,  insohibls  m 
alcohol. 

ZTKoaiMBTBB,  tim-o-nm'e-ttir,  a (tymotu,  fenooB- 
Ution,  and  aiefroa,  a measure,  Gr.)  An  iastiu- 
ment  for  measuring  the  fermeaiUtioa  of  a Biiiud. 

Ztmotbobvt,  se-root'ek-ne,  a (^m^  leaven,  and 
teckste,  art,  Gr.)  Ike  art  of  exciting  fimoccta- 

tkxL 

ZTPHiOBTirrs,  n-fik'tUs,  a a sword,  and 

ichAytf  a fiah,  Gr.)  A genus  of  fishes  bclonps^ 
to  tbo  Aesnthurime  t Family,  Coryphienids. 

Ztthbpsabt,  ai-<Aep'sa-re,  a A brewery  or 
beer-booso. 

Ztthvbk,  siM'om,  a (seo,  I boil,  Gr.)  A beverage 
or  liquor,  made  from  malt  and  wheat 
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Few  who  have  not  oonadered  the  philosophical  construction  of  language  are 
aware  of  the  various  and  complex  nature  of  the  machineiy  necessary  to  elucidate  our 
thoughts  and  convey  our  ideas  to  each  other.  By  the  educated,  the  constitution 
j of  words  and  sentences  is  considered  as  a preliminary  matter,  requisite  only  for  the 
I training  of  the  ignorant,  and  almost  altogether  unworthy  of  the  iar-searching  and 
' erudite  scholar.  By  the  uneducated,  the  study  of  words  is  also  looked  upon  simply 
: as  the  earthwork  on  which  a line  is  to  be  laid  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence, 

I sometimes  perhaps  with  lightning  Inminenoe  it  is  true,  but  generally  in  the  slow 
I ordinary  mode  of  colloquial  intercourse,  or  of  scholastic  or  academic  instruction. 

If  a thought  pass  across  the  mind,  on  the  convenience  or  indispensability  of 
this  earthwork,  it  is  too  often  obliterated  by  the  pushing  onslaught  of  the  next 
succeeding  set  of  impressions,  and  the  mean  position  of  words  as  the  base  of  know- 
ledge supplies  a ready  reason  for  omitting  the  consideration  of  them  altogether.  And 
yet,  in  their  isolated  and  unconnected  position,  what  a host  of  thoughts  will  not 
I words  conjure  up— what  boundless  pictures  of  nature — what  unlimited  fields  of 
I conception — what  vast  imaginings  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  all  the 
> mighty  imagery  of  their  experience  and  consequences,  will  not  words  force  upon  the 
mind ; and  then,  when  once  connected,  what  endless  trains  of  thought  and  argu- 
ment do  they  not  carry  on — what  principles  will  they  not  elucidate — what  pruden- 
tial considerations  will  they  not  evolve — ^what  energy  will  they  not  express  and 
induce ; and,  finally,  what  results  will  they  not  achieve  in  the  great  world  of  mental  i 
; elaboration,  and  in  that  of  practical  exertion,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  I Who 
does  not  feel  that  by  the  felicitous  selection  of  words  a master-mind  is  exhibited  ? 

I who  does  not  know  that,  by  this  forcible  application  of  his  ideas  to  the  hearts  of  an 
' audience,  the  efibrts  of  an  orator  become  powerful  to  enlighten  the  understandings 
; and  to  constrain  the  wills  of  his  fellow-men  ? I 
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Words,  therefore,  as  the  foundation  of  language,  are  the  instruments  of  all 
mental  and  moral  power,  and,  apart  from  their  position  in  an  organized  treatise, 
ore  fraught  both  with  interest  and  instruction  of  the  highest  order,  possess  a power, 
eminent  as  it  is  peculiar  and  important,  in  the  operations  of  the  world ; and  the  dry  ■ 
details,  as  they  were  deemed  by  many,  of  such  men  as  Porson,  South,  Ganganelli,  | 
j Eainbouillet,  Hook,  Johnson,  Webster,  Heyne,  and  a host  of  others,  have  been  1 
powerful  beyond  expression  in  settling  the  notions  of  mankind,  and  facilitating  that  I 
1 communication  of  ideas  which,  in  this  day  of  earnest  pressure  and  railroad  speed,  | 
is  necessary  to  enable  any  man  engaged  in  a high  position,  and  in  the  discharge  of  ' 

I great  duties — be  tliey  literary,  political,  commercial,  or  social — to  obtain  the 
intelligent  assistance  and  co-operation  through  which  alone  weighty  and  lofty  i 
resjionsibilities  can  be  discharged.  He  is  always  considered  the  best  man  of  busi-  i 
ness  who  can  clearly  convey  the  most  meaning  in  the  fewest  words.  Words  dis-  j 
joined,  then,  have  their  power,  and  happily  our  own  language  affords  one  of  the  j 
I most  evident  instanees  that  could  be  adduced  of  it ; for  no  one  can  turn  over  tlie  . 
j pages  of  our  most  classical  works  without  being  struck  with  the  power  of  their  words,  |j 
without  any  reference  to  the  arguments  or  propositions  in  which  they  arc  con- 
tained, and  which  they  are  used  to  enforce.  Were  it  further  necessary  to  show 
j tliis  property,  we  need  only  put  forward  the  word.s  impressed  on  any  well-executed 
■ map,  or,  perhaps  more  significantly,  the  list  of  terms  contained  in  the  subsequent  I 
j pages  of  this  Dictionary,  to  establish  the  principle  here  propounded.  j 

! Yet,  whilst  thus  frilly  asserting  that  each  word  has  its  particular  power,  and  that 
no  word,  except  the  particles,  can  be  heard  or  seen  without  conjuring  up  the  thing 
or  the  idea  which  it  represents,  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation  in 
j which  we  find  them  placed — it  is  only  by  the  intermixture  of  the  paiticles  among  | 
words  which  represent  ideas  or  things,  so  as  to  show  the  action  or  influence  of  one 
of  them  upon  the  other — that  we  can  get  the  representation  of  any  course  of  mental  | 
j operation,  however  brief:  that  represent.ation,  whether  accomplished  by  written 
I or  spoken  words,  constitutes  what  we  call  language.  Word-s,  separately,  do  bring 
' up  ideas  and  things  for  the  observation  of  the  mental  faculty — and  sweet,  and 
I,  powerful,  and  terrible,  and  wonderful,  are  the  as.sociations  which  ofttimes  a single 
word  will  raise — but  still  that  word  is  not  what  we  terra  language,  until  it  shall  h.ive  ^ | 
been  put  in  juxtaposition  with  otlicrs ; and  it  is  according  to  the  power  or  tlie  1 1 
I elegance  of  tlie  principal  words  selected  to  express  the  things  spoken  of,  and  the 
perspicuity  with  which  the  particles  are  arranged,  to  show  the  connection  in  which 
’ they  stand  towards  each  other,  that  we  estimate  the  beauty,  the  power,  and  the 
|i'  value  of  the  language  used  by  any  writer  to  develop  Ids  reasonings,  exhibit  his 
demonstrations,  or  depict  his  facts.  If  we  examine  those  compositions  which  the 
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I world  has  agreed  to  value  as  above  all  price,  and  which  seem  likely  to  last  as  long 
jj  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  may  be  kno^\*n,  we  shall  find  that  they 
' are  not  less  distinguished  for  the  rigid  severity  of  application  through  which  the 

I I terms  employed  have  been  chosen,  and  for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the 
particles  have  been  arranged  to  effect  a full  and  powerful  impression  on  the  reader,  *j 
than  for  the  nobility,  the  loftiness,  the  vigour  or  beauty  of  the  ideas — property  ! 

j solely  of  the  genius  that  conceived  them — which  the  language  read  was  intended  j 
to  convey.  ' 

To  conceive  clearly,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the  proper  use  of 
"words,  and  therefore  to  the  proper  construction  of  language,  for  without  clearness 
I of  conception,  there  can  be  no  perspicuity  or  force  of  expression.  But  even  with  j 
this  faculty  in  strong  and  healthy  exercise,  every  one  largely  engaged  in  the  busi-  i 
ness  of  the  world,  or  frequently  occupied  in  literary  pursuits,  and  especially  those  j 
; intimate  with  several  languages,  will  constantly  entertain  ideas  which  he  will  find  | 
j it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  express  in  his  own  particular  dialect,  and  he  will  ; 
j have  to  apply  to  some  other  tongue  to  get  the  precise  word  necessary  to  express  j 
that  meaning  perfectly  which  he  wishes  to  convey.  Such  a word  becomes  em-  j 
bodied  in  his  sentence.  Ilis  plan  is  followed  by  one,  by  a hundred,  by  a thousand  ' 
others.  These  words  are  diffused  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  ; 
The  applicability  of  the  term  is  admitted  and  appreciated  by  the  learned,  the  well-  | 
informed,  and  lastly,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ; it  is  slightly  assimilated  to  the  i 
etymology  of  the  language  into  which  it  is  adopted,  and,  in  tlic  course  of  a genera- 
tion or  so,  becomes  as  completely  nationalized  as  any  other  term  which  that  lan- 
guage ever  contained.  The  process  is  repeated  with  a rapidity  in  proportion  to  the 
^ intellectual  activity  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  used,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
greatly  the  constitution  of  national  mind  often  affects  the  mode  in  which  the  | 
j principle  is  evolved.  In  some  languages  you  may  observe  the  influence  of  com-  | 

I bined  national  and  political  prejudice;  in  others,  the  influence  of  a combined  i 
1 national  and  intellectual  prejudice;  and  in  others,  again,  only  the  restriction  of 
national  prejudice  alone,  and  the  hinderance  of  an  inartifleial  mode  of  adapting  the  j 
terms  of  other  countries  to  the  characteristics  of  the  language  in  which,  and  tlie  I 
genius  of  the  people  by  whom,  they  are  to  be  employed.  ! 

! As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  first  of  these  positions  it  may  be  cited,  that  | 
the  French  language,  though  during  the  last  century  it  has  received  many  additions, 
has  been  modified  less  in  its  peculiar  characteristic  than  has  the  tongue  of  any  neigh-  , 
bouring  nation.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period,  France  has  been  placed  in 
j an  antagonistic  position  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  her  institutions  liave  perhaps  been 
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less  modified,  with  reference  to  tltcir  intrinsic  peculiarities,  than  those  of  any  other  ; 

j country.  Republican,  imperial,  monarchical,  or  republican  again,  her  men  and 
i t 

I her  institutions  have  been  intrinsically  the  same.  There  is  nothing  so  abhorrent  to  | 

the  pride  or  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen  as  the  interference  of  neighbouring  countries  J 

with  thmr  political  or  municipal  establishments;  and  they  have  consequently  | 

adopted  no  systems  of  social  usage  which  hare  not  been  forced  upon  them,  and 

have  incorporated  few,  if  any,  words  in  their  language  which  are  not  traceable  to  ^ 

the  classical  model  of  elegance  which  they  have  set  up  for  themselves.  Even  the 

very  terms  which  have  been  employed  to  designate  the  most  modem  inventions 

are  founded  upon  this  base.  Hie  number  of  German  travellers  in  France  is  j 

comparatively  great,  but  an  idiom  on  a German  derivation  of  late  acquirement  | 

is  rare  even  in  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Rhine ; and  such  as  have  been  | 

adopted  hare  been  so  mystified  as  to  render  a discovery  of  their  origin,  a few  yean 

hence,  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  travellers  from  England  there  during  I 

the  last  thirty  years  have  been  numerous  in  the  extreme,  while  the  Anglican 

dwellers  in  the  country  have  been  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  so  that 

the  whole  land  has  been  permeated  by  individuals  of  position,  and  occupying  sta-  ' 

tiuns  which  were  calculated  to  diffuse  the  appropriate  epithets  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

language ; and  yet  few  traces,  if  any  whatever,  of  the  residence  and  occupancy  of  , 

these  parties  can  be  discovered  in  the  social  usage  or  the  vernacular  or  literary 

expressions  of  the  people.  The  increase,  in  what  aie  termed  the  polite  circles,  has  ^ 

been  all  from  the  dassical  type.  ! 

TIic  vast  body  of  the  German  people  occupy  so  extensive  an  area,  and  are  bound 
together  by  such  a community  of  custom,  and  have  inherited  traditions  unbroken 
through  such  a series  of  ages,  that  we  might  well  expect  such  a consolidation  of 
national  character  as  would  render  it  impervious,  to  any  very  great  extent,  to  the 
irruption  either  of  manner  or  expression  from  outward  sources.  Debarred,  so  ’ 
materially  by  their  inland  position,  from  an  intercourse  with  the  other  parts  of  j 
the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Europe  have  exhibited  for  centuries  a phase  i 
of  manner  so  unchangeable,  as  to  render  them  almost  worthy  of  the  praise  ascribed 
to  the  wandering  denizen  of  the  desert,  who  witnesses  in  his  tent  and  the  encamp- 
ment around  him  almost  the  same  customs,  and  the  same  appearances,  as  those  ' 
which  were  evident  among  the  followers  of  Ishmael  and  Esau.  But  if,  since  the  emer-  ^ j 
gence  of  the  Free  Cities  from  their  state  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  half-barbarous  { 
barons  who  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron  the  vast  districts  which  stretch  from  the 
Oneiper  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  | 
have  retained  the  picturesque  externals  which  mark  their  dwellings,  their  cathe-  ‘ 
dmls,  and  their  castles,  as  well  as  their  idiom  and  their  habits,  they  have  made  a 
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! wonderful  advance  in  their  intellectual  status ; and,  during  the  last  half  century  at 
' least,  there  has  been  no  language  in  the  world  except  our  own  which  has  received 
so  rich  an  addition  to  its  nomenclature.  But  the  additions  have  been  almost 
singularly  characteristic;  and  in  the  extension  of  their  expressions  might  be  read  so  | 
purely  a German  operation  as  to  give  the  means,  without  reference  to  any  other  | 
source  whatever,  of  writing  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  history  of  Father- 
land throughout  its  numerous  tribes.  The  peculiar  predilection  for  abstract  specu- 
lation which  was  nurtured,  as  in  the  case  of  ancient  Greece,  by  the  wild  mountain 
j scenery  and  the  extensive  tracts  of  waste  forest  land,  led  naturally,  as  it  always  ^ 
will  do  where  the  perceptive  faculties  are  active,  to  the  peopling  of  all  the  shades, 
the  dells,  and  far  secluded  retreats,  widi  beings  of  an  imaginary  order : and  thence,  | 
by  a natural  transition,  soon  as  the  mind  becomes  disabused  of  its  ignorance,  to  a ; 
right  disbelief  of  the  existence  uf  such  beings;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  also,  to  an 
active  exercise  of  those  portions  of  the  mental  organization  by  which  they  had  i 
been  engendered.  Thence  the  taste  for  metaphysical  speculation  which  has  filled  I 
! Germany  with  abstractions,  and  almost  doubled  her  language  through  the  addition  | 

I of  compotmded  words  and  the  invention  of  terms,  the  business  of  which  is  to  express 
I the  twofold  nature  of  those  ideas  which  have  reference  both  to  body  and  mind,  but  1 
I chiefly  to  the  latter.  Yet,  in  all  these  additions,  and  in  all  the  modifications  of  the 
original  terms  upon  which  these  changes  have  been  efiected,  there  has  almost  in- 
variably been  a recognition  of  the  original  root,  a constant  adoption  of  the  Teutonic 
dialect ; or  if  there  has  been  any  deviation  at  all,  it  has  only  been  by  the  infusion  of 
\ Sclavonic  accent  or  verbal  transfoimaUon,  with  a view  to  give  greater  force  to  the 
expresrion,  and  greater  simplicity  to  the  meatring  of  a word.  Otherwise,  the  new 
German  word  is  as  German  as  the  old  one  which  it  duplicates,  and  the  additiorrs  to 
the  national  language,  with  a few  irrsignificant  exceptions,  are  derived  from  the 
national  resources. 

Of  the  additions  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  English  language  it  may 
i here  be  rmnecessary  to  speak,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  this  introduction  it  will  be  | 
j rcqrusite  to  investigate  fully  the  necessity  by  which  they  were  prompted,  and  the 
I principle  which  has  been  employed  in  adapting  them  to  our  general  usage.  It  may  ! 
only  suffice  here  to  observe,  that,  from  the  possession  of  freer  political  institutions, 
and  a more  frequent  inteircourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  national  preju- 
dice has  been  less  arrd  the  opportunities  greater,  so  the  language  has  been  enriched 
from  a greater  variety  of  sources ; but  still  a similar  radical  basis  has  been  observed 
M in  the  adoption  of  the  terms,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  the  language  preserved, 

! showing  that  there  is  some  pectrliar  principle  involved  in  every  language,  which  it 
: may  be  well  worth  while  to  trace,  in  order  to  render  the  pages  of  this  Dictionaiy 
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more  interesting,  if  not  more  useful,  for  it  will  give  the  hey  to  very  much  that  will 
be  found  in  their  contents. 


^ Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  language  of  mankind,  it  b but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  was  based  on  something  generally  analogous  and  adapted  to  the 
^ constitution  of  human  nature.  Now  the  only  supposition  that  squares  with  such 
I analogy  is,  that  the  names  of  all  the  several  substances  in  the  world  should  be 
I formed  upon  the  way  in  which  they  strike  or  ailcct  the  bodily  senses.  Ilelvetius, 
j the  assumed  name  of  one  of  those  acute  writers,  who  combined,  before  what  we  are 
j now  accustomed  to  term  the  first  French  Revolution,  to  direct  the  minds  of  a large 
portion  of  the  best  informed  and  most  refined  people  among  the  several  nations  of 
. Europe,  assumed  the  theory  that  all  men  are  bom  with  an  equal  share  of  intellectual 
endowments,  and  that  their  difference  of  development  b owing  entirely  to  the  variety 
1 of  positions  in  which  they  are  providentially  placed,  and  to  the  cottrse  of  education 
I which  they  consequently  undergo.  In  thb  he  certainly  laid  open  a great  principle, 
although  he  failed  in  cstablbliing  that  for  which  he  contended,  for  he  committed 
I the  oversight  of  taking  into  account  the  various  corporeal  energies  with  wliich 
' human  beings  come  into  the  world ; and  as  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  b a con- 
stituted portion  of  human  nature,  it  b natural  to  believe  that  the  innate  strength  to 
appreebte,  to  reason,  and  to  judge,  must  also  be  various  in  different  individuals. 

I Locke,  by  a course  of  argiunent  which  has  been  rarely  assailed,  and  which  has 
: never  been  overturned,  has  proved  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  innate  ideas ; for 
though  he  allows  that  the  somnolent  infant  may  possess  the  instincts  neces- 
sary for  it  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  natural  protectors  for  the  preservation  op 
life,  it  dbplap  no  knowledge  which  b not  derived  from  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  through  the  inlet  of  the  outward  senses.  If  man,  therefore,  in  tlie  infan- 
tile state  of  the  world,  possessed  any  acquirement,  it  must,  unless  divinely  bestowed, 
have  been  attained  from  hb  observation  of  tlie  objects  around  him.  Tliat  which 
was  dazzling  to  the  eyes  he  would  naturally  term  bright : that  which  was  dark, 
obscure,  and  difficult  to  perceive,  he  would  find  slow  in  its  effect  upon  the  optic 
nerves,  and  he  would  term  it  dbmal  or  dull : that  which  was  impenetrable  and 
resbted  the  touch,  he  would  find  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  he  would  tlierefore 
j term  it  hard : that  which  was  on  the  contrary  yielding  to  hb  touch,  he  would  term 
soft.  The  blue  sky  above  hb  head,  and  the  green  clothing  of  the  earth  beneath  hb 
feet,  would  give  the  nucleus  of  all  the  colourings  of  the  objects  of  nature : the  har- 
monious warblings  of  the  birds,  as  they  sung  their  matin  songs  of  praise  to  the 
Great  Creator  of  all  things  who  brought  them  into  exbtence,  would  awaken  his 
sense  of  melody,  and  lay  that  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  sweet  sounds,  which 
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^ frequent  observation  would  ripen  into  a recognition  and  establishment  of  the  laws 
of  musical  concord : the  rustling  of  the  leaves  as  they  whispered  responses  to  the 
breeze,  or  the  straining  of  the  large  armed  branches  of  the  lofty  forest  trees  as  they  : 
groaned  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  storm,  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  the  rippling 
of  the  brooks,  or  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  would  all  strike  upon  some  answering 
i principle  in  the  human  mind,  ready  to  designate,  by  some  corresponding  term,  the 
new  sensation  by  wluch  it  was  affected  tlirough  its  bodily  organs. 

From  natural  to  mental  operations  the  transition  would  be  easy  and  rapid.  The 
* simplest  people  are  rich  in  their  treasures  of  figurative  expressions.  There  is  a 
' natural  correspondence  between  the  objects  of  outwTird  nature  and  the  inner  cogni- 
I zance  of  the  human  perceptions,  for  the  world  was  made  for  man  to  inhabit ; and, 

I therefore,  all  that  it  contains  was  adapted  to  his  nature,  mental  as  well  as  physicaL 
Fresh  from  his  Maker's  hand,  and  unpolluted  by  sin,  and  therefore  free  from 
defect  and  untainted  by  corruption,  man,  in  all  his  primal  perfection,  would  be  in 
the  highest  state  of  adaptation  to  observe  the  objects  submitted  to  his  perception, 
and  to  classify  them  by  terms  best  fitted  to  convey  to  another  intelligent  being  of 
' his  own  kind,  by  names  w'hich  would  best  express  their  nature,  their  appearance, 

||  and  their  characters.  This  would  bo  the  langiuige  of  sensation.  Their  positions 
I with  regard  to  each  other,  their  motions  to  and  fro,  their  states  of  action  or  of  rest, 
would  of  necessity  occasion  soxmds  or  signs  for  the  particles.  Apprehension,  feel- 
>'  ing,  passion,  would  supply  tlie  rest;  and  thus  a perfect  manner  of  speech  wotdd  be 
formed,  and  nothing  but  the  daily  experience  of  life  would  be  needed  to  render 
perfect  all  the  modifications  wliich  human  expression  would  require. 

Such  b the  theory  of  the  natural  construction  of  a language : but  we  know  that, 
on  his  creation,  man  came  into  existence  fully  endowed  w*ith  all  the  frculties 
' wliich  represented  God’s  own  image ; and  that,  on  the  completion  of  creation,  he  was 
ready  at  once  to  give  a name  to  all  the  creatures  which  the  Almighty  had  called 
into  life,  so  that  not  a doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  origin  of  those 
means  by  which  human  beings  should  communicate  with  each  other.  The  disqui- 
' sition  is,  however,  in  the  extreme  useful,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  language 
has,  in  all  the  simpler  states  first,  and  in  the  more  advanced  condition  of  society 
afterwards,  gradually  progressed  towards  its  present  condition,  in  all  those  commuiii- 
[■  ties  where  a refined  and  complex  society  exists,  and  where  the  human  mind,  and 
its  connected  necessides,  are  in  a constant  state  of  advancement 

I That  the  first  language  contained  all  the  roots  or  germs  of  an  intricate,  abundant,  I 
and  various  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  an  artificial  state  of  existence  seems  ! 
to  be  almost  self-evident  The  first  language  was  the  basis  of  all  others.  What  I 
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thu  first  language  was  has  long  been  matter  of  dispute,  and  many  a laboured  work  |j 
of  the  philologists  has  been  written  to  show  the  olaiTna  of  the  sereral  tribes  of  the  i 
earth  to  the  possession  of  this  treasure.  Of  one  thing,  howercr,  there  can  be  no  | 
doubt,  that  to  the  east  we  must  look  for  a true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  ‘I 
east  mankind  were  first  planted ; iium  the  east  they  wandered  to  people  the  earth ; t 


in  the  east  mankind  first  attained  to  all  the  relations  of  social  life ; and  from  the 
east  the  arts  and  sciences  have  all  imquestionably  emanated.  If  we  refer  to  that 
best  of  all  authenticated  documents,  the  Sacred  Records,  we  find  that  previous  to 


grew  and  prospered.  The  life  there  was  no  simple  state  of  patriarchal  existence,  in  i 
which  pastoral  pursuits  were  alone  followed.  There  the  arts  were  cultivated  be-  ^ 
yond  general  supposition,  and  the  basis  of  all  those  which  now  minister  to  the  com-  ' 

I fort  of  mankind  was  so  fully  carried  out,  that  none  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  ^ 

I our  state  were,  in  their  primary  oondition  at  least,  wanting.  To  the  east,  therefore, 
we  must  look  for  the  first  development  of  language.  j 

After  the  Flood,  we  read  that  “ the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
I speech,”  and  that,  as  the  family  and  dependents  of  Noah  began  to  multiply,  they  gra-  , 

I dually  spread  &om  the  acclivities  of  Ararat  until  they  covered  the  plains  of  Shinar;  | 
and  at  length,  holden  with  pride,  through  the  plenty  which  for  a series  of  years  I 
they  had  enjoyed,  they  consummated  their  presumption  by  attempting  to  scale 
i heaven  itself.  Then  came  the  signal  judgment  of  the  Great  Being,  whose  power 
' they  had  conteirmed  and  whose  munificence  they  had  insolently  disregarded ; and 
the  miracle  was  wrought  which,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last,  will  stand  as  a con- 
tinual evidence  of  the  power  and  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.  Their  language 
was  confounded  so  that  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  They  all  spake 
' with  diverse  tongues.  They  were  mingled  in  one  great  throng,  amazed  and  con- 
^ founded ; but  as  the  mighty  confusion  began  to  subside — as,  after  much  searching, 
harass,  and  perplexity,  those  drew  towards  each  other,  who  found  that  they  could 
apprehend  each  other’s  meaning — ^tribes  and  communities  would  collect,  until  all 
I those  who  used  the  same  terms  for  the  same  things  were  assembled  together,  and 
departed  to  some  place  where  they  might  live  together,  without  the  interruption 
! of  those  who  spoke  a language  different  fium  their  own. 

The  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  continued  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 

I and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  retained  the  language  which 
I was  originally  spoken  in  that  district ; and  the  more  so,  as  Abraham,  the  founder  of 
I i the  Jewish  nation,  was  the  direct  descendant  from  Adam — Abraham,  like  Adam, 

I conversed  with  Divinity — the  words  of  inspiration  were  written  in  the  language  of  tlie 

[' j 
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i Israelites — and  Hebrew,  moreover,  jKissesses  all  tbe  qualifications  necessary  to  con- 
I stitute  it  in  an  eminent  degree  as  the  primal  language.  It  is  full,  forcible,  and  com- 
prehensive, yet  simple  in  its  structure— contains  all  the  words  especially  necessary 
to  convey  spiritual  and  immaterial  ideas — while  every  object  of  the  ■i’isiblc  creation 
' has  a term  to  express  it,  peculiarly  significant  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 

I and  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  artificial  appli- 

ances of  c!al>oratc  construction,  there  is  no  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth  supe- 
rior to  it,  if  there  be  any  equal  in  the  nicety,  delicacy,  yet  force  and  fen’our,  with 
I which  Hebrew  words  can  express  those  ideas  which,  from  their  tenuous  nature,  it 

I is  most  difficult  to  impart  with  clearness  and  effect  to  the  conception  of  a hearer. 

To  adduce  no  other  example,  we  may  cite  the  word  which  has  been  so  admirably 
translated  in  our  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  intcr\iew  with  which 
Elijali  was  honoured  by  Jehovah,  as  the  still  mall  voict^  in  wliich  the  Deity  made 
I himself  evident  to  the  senses  of  the  Prophet 

I Furtlier,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that,  although  the  language  of  tlie  vast 
community,  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  great  tower  which  was  to  reach  unto 
heaven,  was  confounded,  so  that  there  could  be  no  readiness  of  communication 
among  them,  yet,  in  accordance  with  those  behests  by  which  mercy  has  been  im- 
pressed on  all  the  judgments  of  Providence,  there  w'as  some  basis  on  which  the  , 

1 several  dialects  would  be  grounded  ; and  so  we  may  perceive  how  the  roots  which  , 
form  the  substnicture  of  the  Hebrew  language  are  perceptible  throughout  all  the  I 
Oriental  tongues.  The  rules  of  natural  analogy  w'ould  continue  to  be  held  in  all : | 
the  art  of  man,  so  fur  as  it  could  compass,  would  still  make  the  sounds  which  were 
intended  to  express  the  several  objects  of  observation  or  feeling  as  they  affect  the 
senses,  as  far  as  they  could  be  still  used.  Though  imperfect  in  themselves,  in  pro- 
I portion  to  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  the  several  tribes  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed, those  sounds  w'ould  still  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  examplar  set  in  the 
prototype  from  which  they  were  formed ; and  hence  we  see  a reason  for  that  stamp  : 
of  organization  which  is  discovered  in  all  the  Asiatic  and  Arabian  languages. 

By  the  southern  shores  of  the  Meditommean,  on  its  western  boundary,  even  at 
the  present  day — on  the  districts  wliich  stretch  up  to  the  Caspian  Sea — and  in  the 
people  which  have  overflowed  and  spread  over  fiom  the  norlh-castcm  boundary  of  ■ 
the  Lebanon  range  of  mountains — the  same  fcahircs  are  plainly  discernible ; and  it  | 
is  not  until  tlie  inquirer  extends  his  investigations  into  tlie  remoter  districts  of  j 
Central  Asia,  tliat  he  finds  anytliing  like  a new  principle  to  pervade  tlie  language  of 
the  people.  Throughout  Greece,  Thrace,  Illyioii,  and  Dacia,  the  evidences  of  a com- 
mon origin  of  the  words  of  the  people  become  more  and  more  strong  as  the  ver- 
nacular is  approached.  There,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  common  people  are,  as  | 
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tlu*y  always  will  be,  the  grand  dejH>sitar)’  of  olden  sujH.*rstitiou  and  of  olden  thought. 

If  a student  were  seriously  to  set  luinself  to  work  to  look  into  the  idioms  and  the 
cemstmetion  of  the  simple  terms  ased  by  the  uneducjitcd  pcnsanlrj’  of  the  secluded 
districts  of  his  native  land,  he  would  find  tlmt  he  both  comprehended  and  was  com- 
prehended just  iu  accordance  with  the  rule  that  he  obsen'cd,  of  only  using  the  terms 
which  he  found  most  frequent  in  his  Anglo-Stixon  dictionary.  To  the  polite  ears 
of  a metropolitan  resident,  or  to  the  apprehension  of  the  denizen  of  the  two  great 
conservatories  of  English  learning,  the  rude,  and  too  often  uncouth,  expressions  of  I 
the  unlettered  peasant  of  Somersetshire,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  or  Devonshire, 
would,  without  this  key,  be  perfectly  unintelligible ; with  it,  there  is  discovered  a j 
singular  aptitude  in  the  phraseology  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  nual  | 
life : and  nowhere  will  tliere  be  found  a more  forcible  delineation  of  the  feebngs 
wliich  they  have  to  exlubit,  or  the  objects  with  wliieh  they  have  to  deal,  than  that 
which  we  find  commonly  current  in  the  language  of  tlie  almost  barbarous  inliabi-  ! 
tants  of  the  Isolated  districts  of  Britain.  Their  dialects  nevertheless  are  all  various. 

Just  so  was  it  among  the  dispersed  and  wandering  peojJe  of  Asia  Minor.  They  ' 
retained  the  sante  force  of  expression,  the  same  conformation  of  the  terms  which  , 
they  used  ; but  still  they  were  separated,  broken  up  into  masses,  each  retaining  the  | 
particular  mode  in  which  they  suited  their  sounds  to  the  peculiar  positions  in  which 
they  were  placed ; and  each,  os  time  advanced,  becoming  more  and  more  adapted 
to  those  jMJsitions,  and  disagreeing  more  and  more  from  each  other,  until  at  last  they  ' 
sevendly  became  settled  in  their  peculiar  languages — all,  however,  still  retaining  the  ' 
original  groundwork  on  which  their  utterance  was  based.  ! 

Tlicre  was,  it  is  true,  an  alteration,  a change  wrought  in  the  dialects  of  those  tribes 
which  made  their  progress,  and  ultimately  obtained  tlicir  settlements,  botli  in  the 
extreme  north  and  south  of  the  early  bounds  of  habitaucy  and  civilization.  In  the 
fonner,  the  tinge  of  the  scenery  by  which  they  were  surrounded  communiciited  its 
inflections  to  the  words  which  they  pronounced.  So  with  the  latter,  though  in  a 
milder  form,  the  same  cause  prevailed.  In  the  former,  the  rigour  of  the  seasons,  j 
the  presence  of  snow,  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrents,  tlie  ruggedness  of  the  rocks, 
the  violence  of  the  storms,  would  infuse  a hardness  and  roughness  into  the  words 
which  were  necessary  to  describe  their  several  positions,  circumstances,  sufferings, 
and  the  in-door  enjoyments  which  solaci^d  them  for  tlieir  fatigue,  and  rendered  them 
fit  to  encounter  new  dangers  and  hardships  on  the  moiTow'.  Among  the  latter,  the 
sunny  skies,  the  deep  blue  of  the  ethereal  Jizure,  tlie  wide  outspread  of  tlie  illimit- 
able sands,  the  occasional  rocks  which  threw  the  refreshing  sliade  under  which  tliey 
rested,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  tlie  oases  now  and  then  met  w4th,  the  quietude  of  their  ^ 
rests,  would  communicate  that  softened  infiection  by  which  all  soutliem  tongue*  j 
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are  distinguished.  But  it  would  require  the  existence  of  written  records  to  render 
these  always  pcmiancnt,  and  to  prevent  that  lapsing  into  a common  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which,  from  a community  of  intercourse,  w’ould  otherwise  ensue.  Tliose 
written  records  have,  however,  consolidated  the  cliangc  which  a providential  dis- 
pensation had  so  remarkably  begun. 

As  in  the  case  of  uttered  language,  so  with  respect  to  that  which  was  written, 
much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  respecting  its  origin.  The  general  impression 
is,  that  this  kind  of  communication  arose  out  of  tlie  expression  of  things  by  symbols 
or  tokens  which  most  represented  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended  to 
stand ; and  many  very  plausible  reasons  have  been  alleged  for  the  correctness  of 
their  hypothesis  by  the  advocates  of  tliis  theory.  It  was  a natural  mode  of  begin- 
ning. It  was  calculated  most  readily  to  strike  the  imaginations  and  recollections 
of  those  for  whose  instruction  or  information  it  was  intended.  It  was  most  easy  for 
the  uninitiated.  There  w'os  a comparative  plainness  and  intelligibility  about  it.  The 
9^7111)015  through  which  it  acted  were  patent  to  tlie  senses  of  alL  But  there  was  one 
gnind  difficulty  about  it ; for,  though  it  might  represent  natural  objects,  it  could 
not  convey  anytliLug  of  intellectual  ideas.  Concerning  the  former  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  for  all  would  understand  that  the  figure  of  a bird  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent a bird ; but  very  few,  even  if  any  two,  would  agree  what  the  intellectual  idea 
was  which  a bird  was  intended  to  denote.  The  written  language  of  symbols,  tliere- 
fore,  altliough  plain  enough  to  those  who  understood  it,  would,  in  each  individual  ' 
case,  reejuire  an  interpreter  to  tliose  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  mental  or  j 
metapliysicol  qualities  of  objects  drawn  upon  the  tablets ; and  the  conclusion  at 
which  wc  are  therefore  compelled  to  arrive  is,  that  this  symbolical  language  was  a 
mystery  concocted  for  the  benefit  of  a privileged  class,  in  which  none  could  partici- 
pate without  in  some  way  belonging  to  the  order  from  which  it  emanated;  especially 
as  the  plan  is  not  at  all  in  accordance  \vith  the  principle  which  wc  find  to  hold 
uniformly  in  the  natural  world.  The  behests  of  Providence  here  have  always  been 
made  for  the  advantage  of  a common  community.  The  light  springs  and  the  sun 
shines  daily  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  “ The  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  the  great  means  of  minis- 
tering to  the  knowledge  and  the  happiness  of  the  world  at  large,  was  to  be  confined 
merely  to  a small  class  of  the  great  human  family.  Some  means  must,  therefore, 
have  been  devisgd  for  communicating  their  ideas  from  one  to  another,  other  than 
that  which  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  or  superiority  of  only  a small  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  "VVe  are  therefore  constrained  to  come  to  tlie  assumption, 
that  there  was  a means  which,  while  it  was  simple  in  itself,  would  be  easily  avail- 
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I able  by  all  mankind.  Such  a moans  was  evidently  presented  in  the  system  of  alpha-  \ 
I hetic  writing,  which,  though  in  appearance  not  immediately  adapted  to  furtlier 
I directly  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  possesses  a comprehensiveness  of 
nature  which  rendered  it  fitted  for  all  occa.sions,  circumstances,  and  languages.  If 
properly  considered,  it  dot's  in  truth  appear  perhaps  more  difficult  of  apprehension 
at  first,  but  more  easy  to  understand  at  last — more  difficult  for  the  first  learners, 
but  more  frcsli  to  the  larger  class  which  was  to  follow  them.  Tlic  art  of  sy  mbolical 
writing  showed  at  once  to  those  who  understood  it  what  was  intended,  but  its  mean- 
ing remained  a secret  to  those  who  were  imacquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the 
original  writers ; while,  on  the  contrary,  alphabetic  characters  having  been  once 
settled  on  a decided  basis,  tbeir  value  and  import  could  easily  be  conveyed  to  a district 
or  a nation.  The  matter  w’ritten  would  tlien  be  easy  of  interpretation  by  all,  and  the 
difficulty  would  not  rest  in  the  apprehension  of  the  simple  ideas  imparted  by  tlie 
symbols,  wliich  might  mean  a plain  intimation  of  a fact,  or  impart  a figurative  mean- 
ing quite  tmattainable  by  those  w’ho  were  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  figurative  meaning  arose,  but  would  depend  merely  upon  the 
abstruscncss  of  the  ideas  which  the  written  words  were  intended  to  convey. 

Such  a plan  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  course  of  Providence  ; and 
the  presumption  that  it  was  the  one  adopted,  is  justified  by  the  few  but  manifest 
declarations  of  Holy  Writ.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that  from  the  long  fives  of 
the  heads  of  the  first  families  of  mankind,  and  from  the  traditions  that  would,  by 
tbeir  agency,  be  easily  handed  down  through  the  successive  generations,  that  anything 
like  a written  language  was  unncces.sary ; but  to  that  it  may  easily  be  answered,  that, 
however  much  such  traditions  might  be  carried  forward  in  the  immediate  house- 
holds of  the  patriarchs,  the  necessity  would  still  exist  for  communicating  informa- 
tion to  those  collateral  connections  who  branched  off  to  original  settlements,  and 
who  themselves  became  the  founders  of  new  families,  from  whom  and  to  whom  com- 
j munications  would  have  to  be  continually  sent ; and  to  support  such  a supposition, 
we  find,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  that  the  antediluvians  were  acquainted 
with  music,  and  with  several  other  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Now,  though  music 
may  be  conveyed  to  a very  great  extent  by  tradition,  as  it  has  been  through  the 
scalds  in  Germany  and  the  minstrels  of  ancient  Britain,  and  afterw  ards  by  tlie  pro- 
fessed troubadours  and  other  W'andering  songsters  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  it  could 
never  be  so  well  done  as  by  the  words  which  most  resembled  the  sounds  of  the  notes, 
and  by  the  signs  or  notes  which  afterwards  became  the  symbols  of  those  words. 
Nor  is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  arts  of  life  had  attained  to  considerable  per- 
fection before  the  Flood,  for  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  had  existed  for 
upwards  of  1500  years;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that  tlie  descendants  of  Adam 
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sprung  from  one  who  came  into  existence,  not  with  the  weight  of  the  curse  which 
has  been  entailed  upon  oU  that  followed  him,  but  from  one  w'ho,  if  he  lost  his  origi- 
nal faculties  in  any  degree,  would  at  least  retain  the  recollection  of  the  glorious 
attributes  with  which  he  was  once  endowed.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  and  are  calculated  to  elevate  the  position  of  human  nature ; and 
it  is  h«'irdly  to  be  supposed  that  the  wickedness  which  brought  upon  them  so  signal 
a destruction,  was  altogether  of  so  debased  and  sensual  a character  as  would  be 
induced  solely  by  an  unlimited  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites.  If  it  were  not 
then,  may  we  rightly  conceive  that  all  the  vices  of  luxtxry  were  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  offences,  and  combined  to  insure  their  punishment.  If  so,  then 
shall  we  be  at  no  loss  to  believe  that,  among  the  mischiefs,  some  of  the  benefits,  and 
those  the  first  and  chief— the  written  communication  of  ideas — was  included  in  a 
higldy  advanced  and  artificial  state  of  existence.  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  Noah  stood  in  a very  eminent  position  among  his  fellow-creatures  at  the  time 
God  sent  his  great  judgment  upon  the  earth ; and  though  he,  from  all  that  we  can 
ascertain,  and  from  all  that  wc  can  reasonably  surmise,  possessed  no  means  of  ret<ain- 
ing  the  power  of  practising  the  arts  of  those  who  were  overwhehned,  he  yet  would 
retain  his  own  accomplishments,  and  among  them,  in  all  probability,  tlic  art  of 
writing.  That  it  was  no  new  art  in  aftertimes,  when  from  tlie  progress  of  mankind 
the  world  again  became  peopled,  is  evident  from  what  wc  read  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus, where  the  Almighty  commanded  Moses  to  write  the  contents  of  the  divinely 
given  commandments  on  the  two  tables  of  stone.  From  the  engagements  of  Abra- 
ham, too,  and  others,  even  before  that  period,  we  know  that,  during  the  whole  of 
the  centuries  up  to  the  time  of  Abraham's  death,  society  existed  as  much  in  a pas- 
toral state  as  it  possibly  could  have  done  previous  to  the  Flood.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  was  much  more  so,  and  yet  the  sciences  had  vastly  progressed ; 
for  we  cannot  but  conclude,  from  what  we  read  of  Joseph’s  position  at  the  court  of 
Pharoah,  that  a refined  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Egj'pt  existed  during  his 
ministry,  and  that  the  rescripts  of  the  governor  of  the  land  were  transmitted  not 
by  symbolical  but  by  written  letters ; for,  though  the  former  was  exceedingly  use- 
ful for  formal  inscriptions  on  public  monuments,  they  would  be  a very  unwieldy 
means  of  personal  converse  and  ofiicial  communication,  though  they  might  porliaps 
in  some  cases  be  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  positive  intimation  we  find  of  writing  in  the  Bible,  is  in  the  1 7th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  where  God  commanded  Moses  to  write  in  a book  ah  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Amalek,  and  said  that  he  would  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of 
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Amalek  from  tlie  face  of  tlie  oiirth.  This  direction  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way  as 
a new  thing,  and  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that,  os  we  have  just  supposed,  the 
art  of  writing  was  no  novelty  at  the  time.  We  next  read,  in  the  24th  chapter,  that 
“ Afoscs  wrote  all  the  words  of  tlie  Lord;"  and  further,  in  the  31st  chapter,  that 
when  the  Lord  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
gave  unto  him  “two  tables  of  testimony,  written  with  the  finger  of  God,”  of  which 
a transcript  was  subsequently  made.  Tltese  last  tw'o  tables  remained  in  existence 
imtU  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  nearly  a thoasand  years,  so  that 
there  was  a constant  testimony  of  the  fact  during  that  period.  The  production  of 
these  two  tables  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  isoteric  and  esoteric  inscriptions  upon 
the  Egj'prian  monuments;  so  that,  if  the  claim  of  antiquity  be  put  in  for  tlie  priority 
of  symbolical  writing,  it  is  equally  pertinent  for  that  which  was  alphabetic. 

Perliaps  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  alphalx'tic  writing  are  to  be  found  on 
certain  relics  of  the  first  city  of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  whose  calculations  are  generally  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  Bible,  was 
founded,  about  the  year  2333  before  oiur  Saviour’s  first  advent,  by  Belus,  wliom  the 
l^est  accredited  authorities  liave  identified  with  the  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  of 
Moses;  and  tlie  great  tower  which  led  to  the  disjiersion  of  hb  sulyects,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  their  tongiies,  was  begun,  it  is  believed,  about  sixteen  years  after  he  atUuned 
to  anything  like  the  consolidation  of  a kingdom.  Autliors,  in  various  ages,  have 
ascrilied  tlie  origin  of  letters  to  the  Phamicians ; and  if  we  may  trust,  as  there 
seems  to  bo  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  Pliny, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  Cadmus  was  a member  of  that  nation  who  si*flled  in  lhi*otia, 
where  he  built  the  city  of  'fliebes,  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  tlie  plains  of  Shinar,  the  truisit  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  a natural  and  easy  progress.  Aroun'l  the  .q>ot  of  the  capital  of  their  district, 
the  people  clustered;  and,  as  in  all  congregated  communities  ilie  arts  most  flourish, 
and  enterprise  is  most  encoiiragid,  the  idiabitants  soon  liecame  distinguished 
tliroughout  the  world  for  tludr  diftusion  of  the  arts  which  tliey  themselves  jxissessetl, 
and  for  the  carrjdng  on  of  which  they  subsequently  visited  even  so  remote  a spot 
as  the  ultima  UiuU  of  the  ancient  world,  t^e  Britbh  Isles.  'Plie  time  ascribed 
to  the  existence  of  ( admus  is  about  c^)ntenip»'rarj'  w ith  that  of  Moses,  so  that  w’e 
have  here  a certain  datura  from  which  to  tra*'e  tlie  diffusion  of  written  language 
throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  moinorialserthe  time  when  w'ritten  n?cords  • ere  first  firmed  are  comparatively 
few,  and  confined  only  to  what  chronologers  have  *x*nncd  the  “ second  age  of  the 
world,”  that  which  immediiitcly  followed  the  occ»«>‘rcnce  of  the  Deluge;  but  of  tliis 
period  tlie  remains  are  sufiiciently  numerous  to  l*^ve  us  in  no  doubt  respecting  the 
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object  for  which  they  were  made.  Tlicre  appears  to  have  been  sonic  instinctive 
design  implanted  by  Providence  for  the  perpetuating  the  acts  and  the  discoveries  of 
the  class  and  race  by  whom  they  were  left;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
purpose  for  which  tliis  instinct  was  created.  Tlie  benefit  of  posterity  could  produce 
no  advantage  for  an  existing  race;  but  just  as  the  records  of  the  Jews  were  preser>*ed 
by  supernatural  care,  so  were  the  annals  of  the  nations  of  the  people  not  included 
in  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Israelitish  race,  chronicled  for  the  future  benefit  of 
mankind.  Tlie  mode  which  was  then  taken  was  just  the  one  which  we  now 
observe  on  all  our  public  monuments — the  impression  of  certain  letters  or  signs  on 
the  permanent  erections  of  the  people,  for  the  information  of  future  ages.  Brick- 
making and  building  were  arts  which  seem  soon  to  have  been  understood,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  art  of  writing  or  printing  on  the  most  ancient  structures 
of  the  world,  without  believing  that  those  arts  were,  if  not  divinely  inspired,  at  least 
derived  from  those  who  existed  previous  to  the  grand  manifestation  of  tlie  Godhead 
by  which  the  world  was  drowned.  The  earliest  of  these  records  are  found  on  the 
bricks  used  for  the  erection  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  On  several  of  them  we 
find  a series  of  sentences  which,  when  interpreted,  denote  an  evident  desire  of 
benefiting  the  rising  classes,  and  the  accumulation  of  inscriptions  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  object  of  mankind.  Tlie  Great  City,  whose  temples  and  whose  towers 
were  destined  to  become  the  great  repositories  of  knowledge,  was  erected  of  clay 
briclvs,  on  a vast  number  of  wffiich  impressions  were  made  by  blocks  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  were  first  used  in  the  early  progress  of  European  printing ; and  the 
I substance  of  which  they  were  formed,  was  a composition  of  clay  held  together  by  a 
I mixture  of  straw  or  reeds,  which,  after  having  been  well  manipulated,  was  fitted  to 
j receive  the  impressions  of  the  blocks,  which,  according  to  **  Maurice  on  the  Kuins 
I of  Babylon,”  were  pieces  of  wood  with  characters  on  the  surface  left  in  high  relief, 

I the  inten  ening  substance  being  cut  away.  Tlie  clay  having  been  formed  into  the 
,1  sliape  of  bricks,  mudi  larger  however  than  our  o>\ti,  and  more  resembling  in  form 
i and  appearance  the  fire-stones  so  well  known  among  our  modem  builders,  the  stamp 
from  these  blocks  was  communicated  to  each,  and  the  bricks  were  then  thoroughly 
indurated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  fire — commonly  the  former,  but  sometimes 
the  latter ; and  in  cases  where  the  inscriptions,  and  the  bricks  on  which  they  were 
made,  were  intended  for  important  erections,  no  doubt  to  both : and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  process  carried,  that  the  substance  remaining  to  the  present  day  will, 
I upon  being  struck,  ring  like  a piece  of  metal,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  vitrified 
fiint. 

Of  this  substance,  termed  by  the  Greeks  ig  wrnj;  the  walls  of  Babylon 

the  Great  were  chiefly  formed.  Travellers  who  have  visited  their  ruins  have  given 
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US  representations  of  several  of  these  impressions,  and  so  many  are  extant  that  not 
only  cjm  no  doubt  be  entertmned  of  their  genuineness,  but  undeniable  proof  lias  been 
afforded  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  races  of  mankind  who  existed  almost 
immediately  posterior  to  the  Flood.  No  relics  of  times  anterior  to  their  date  have 
remained  to  us,  for  so  completely  in  truth  do  the  founUuns  of  tlic  great  deep  appear 
to  have  been  broken  up,  that  not  a vestige  of  the  dwellings  or  tlie  arts  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world  has  ever  yet  been  discovered ; and  as  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  these  interesting  monuments,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
generation  new  in  the  arts  of  life  could  ever  have  attained  to  so  complete  a system 
of  writing  as  would  enable  them  to  convey,  with  a perfect  intelligibility,  the  records 
of  their  own  day  to  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  unless  they  had  some  tradi- 
tional instruction  in  the  art  derived  from  their  predecessors,  before  they  were  swept 
into  eternity  by  the  omnipotent  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  Tliat  a sj/stem  prevailed, 
indeed,  is  evident,  for  the  characters  arc  so  numerous,  that  Avithout  it  the  generality 
of  the  inscriptions  would  have  been  totally  unintelligible  to  tliose  who  would  Ijave 
afterwards  to  peruse  them.  The  symbolical  cliaractcrs  were  interspersed  in  many 
cases  w'ith  the  literal  inscriptions,  and  commonly  appeared  upon  the  same  erections; 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  septmite,  and  seem  intended  rather  to  elucidate 
either  a single  transaction,  or  to  have  been  placed  simply  for  ornament,  according 
to  the  whim  or  fancy  of  tlie  owmer  or  architect ; and  they  are  ratlier  painted  or 
enamelled  tlian  impressed  or  printed  upon  the  bricks,  and  appear  to  liold  a place 
subordinate  in  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  builders,  to  the  indented  char- 
acters of  wliich  mention  has  just  bet*n  made. 

Hagar,  Chardin,  Maurice,  Le  Brun,  and  other  oriental  writers,  describe  these 
inscriptions  as  made  in  vertical  columns,  divided  by  lines,  the  characters  between 
the  lines  being  evidently  words  compostKi  of  letters  joined  together,  which,  in  their 
formation,  boar  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet,  and 
appear  indeed,  to  an  unprejudiced  obsen  er,  to  have  been  constructed  on  precisely 
the  same  principle  as  those  letters.  Tlie  characters  arc  by  tlie  French  termed 
“ caracterea  a c&mj-,”  or  nail-headed  ; by  others  they  arc  termed  “ aiTOw -headed 
and  by  others  again,  “ javi^lin-headed and,  in  tlieir  united  appearance,  are  not 
A’cry  dissimikir  to  the  inscriptions  on  a modem  Chinese  tea-chest.  Sir  William 
Jones  describes  them  “as  regular  variations  and  compositions  of  a right  line,  cacli 
line  towards  the  top  becoming  of  an  angular  figure.”  Tlie  foundation  of  these 
characters  is  of  this  slmpe;  and  all  the  letters,  words,  or  syllables,  whichever  they 
may  represent,  are  composed  of  this  charaotcr  joined  in  difierent  ways,  and  jdaced 
in  an  almost  indefinite  variety  of  positions,  sometimes  with  a plain  stroke  attached, 
but  generally  wiUiout.  In  1801,  Dr.  Hagar  was  employed  by  the  French  govera- 
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meat  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a Chinese  Dictionary  at  Paris,  and,  in  speak* 
ing  of  these  impressions  on  the  Chaldean  bricks,  he  observes,  “ that  the  spaces 
between  the  characters,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the  characters  themselves,  vary 
in  bricks  not  impressed  by  the  same  stamp,  which  very  strongly  countenances  the 
notion  that  a system  of  alphabetic  marks  was  used,  and  that  the  characters  were 
not  merely  symbolical,  as  in  the  Chinese  language  and  Egyptian  legends  on  the 
pyramids  and  other  monuments  on  the  great  plain  which  borders  the  Nile.”  There 
are  three  of  this  species  of  brick  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; several  are  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum ; and  in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Leadenhall  Street  they 
are  comparatively  numerous.  From  a close  observation  of  these  impressions  by  a 
very  competent  authority,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  marks  were 
made,  as  has  been  observed,  upon  relief  blocks,  when  the  substance  on  which  they 
were  impressed  was  sofi ; so  that,  had  the  pressure  been  made  upon  a smootli  skin, 
or  bark,  or  paper,  with  any  colouring  mass  smeared  over  the  face  of  the  block,  the 
effect  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  early  printing  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  stereotj'pe  impressions  of  the  present  day,  “ The  charac- 
ters,” as  observed  by  Maurice,  **  have  a remarkable  resemblance  to  those  engraved  on 
the  columns  and  pilastres  at  Persepolis,  a circumstance  which  seems  to  prove  a 
near  affinity  betw'een  those  of  the  two  most  ancient  nations,  and  a£fords  certainly  a 
strong  additional  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  those  superb  ruins.” 

Thb  is  a very  strong  foundation  for  presuming  that  the  earliest  writing  was  of  an 
alphabetic  character ; but  there  was  after  this  a decided  advance  made  in  the  art, 
for  this  system  of  impression  on  plastic  clay,  which  may  be  dated  at  upwards  of 
2200  years  before  the  Christum  era,  was  succeeded  at  a later  period  by  the  plan 
of  piling  or  writing  on  tlie  sides  of  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  articles,  with 
characters  more  elaborate  in  their  construction.  “ Besides  the  bricks  which  I have 
mentioned,"  says  Maurice,  quoting  Mr.  Beauchamp,  “there  are  found  here  (on  the 
Babylonish  site)  solid  cylinders,  tliree  inches  in  diameter,  of  a white  substance, 
covered  with  very  small  writing,  resembling  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  men- 
tioned by  Chardin.”  This  writing,  evidently  founded  on  tljc  previous  mode,  is  yet, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  progress  of  an  advancing  people,  of  a much 
more  ornate  kind,  and  as  superior,  comparatively,  in  its  execution,  as  the  finest 
stereotype  printing  is  now,  to  the  rude  impress  fixed  on  the  bricks  or  stones  used 
by  a builder  of  modern  days  to  form  the  stamp  or  mark  of  the  maker.  The 
library  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge  contains  also  one  of  those  curious  relies  of 
antiquity.  It  is  composed  of  a material  siinilar  to  that  of  the  bricks  just  alluded 
to,  and  is  of  the  form  which  mathematicians  would  describe  as  a regular  fimstrum  of 
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n probate  spheroid,  about  seven  indies  liigh,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at  each  I 
end,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  middle ; in  fact,  very  much  in  the  form  of  a [ 
j modem  wine  tun.  Tlie  characters  upon  it  are  highly  finished,  but  in  other  respects  1 
j it  is  quite  similar  as  to  the  impression  upon  it  to  the  bricks,  and  is  in  all  proba- 
bility at  least  4000  years  old,  and  it  maybe  considered  a fair  and  beautiful  specimen  { 
of  the  writing  of  those  days,  and,  with  the  other  specimens  which  have  been  dis-  i 
I covered,  affords  authentic  proofs  of  the  existence  of  alphabetic  language  before  that  | 
of  symbols  was  ever  carried  into  effect  Tlie  evidence  is  the  more  important,  j 
I as  the  characters  have  the  formation  which  afierwards  prcvoilcd  in  the  Arabic  ' 
j and  Hindoo  languages ; and  seems  indeed,  the  foundation  of  the  written  signs  of  [ 

Ij  all  that  great  class  of  tongues  which  is  spoken  by  those  numerous  nations 
of  mankind  who  appear  to  have  been  destined,  though  the  preemrsors,  yet  to  be  I 
the  inferiors  of  the  races  professing  that  fiuth  which  is  only  derived  from  Divine 
inspiration. 

j Whether  the  use  of  symbolical  characters  arose  out  of  the  decline  of  language  and  ' 
letters,  or  whether,  during  the  existence  of  general  ignorance  among  the  people,  j 
it  was  adopted  by  their  priests  for  the  sake  not  only  of  securing  to  themselves  a | 
peculiar  means  of  personal  correspondence,  with  w hich  the  mass  of  mankind  w ould 
I be  altogether  unacquainted,  but  also  of  perpetuating  their  power  through  the  con-  | 

I tinuance  of  superstition,  has  long  been,  and  very  possibly  may  long  remain,  a sub- 
j jeet  for  disquisition.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  arose  out  of  both  causes,  being  first  I 
j adopted  by  the  ignorant  to  express  their  ideas,  and,  being  afterwards  refined  upon  ^ 
j by  the  learned  to  serve  their  particular  objects,  was  afterwards  constituted  into  an 
esoteric  system,  to  the  full  meaning  of  which  the  uninformed  could  never  attain.  I 
! Wherever,  however,  it  came  into  a general  use,  it  wras  evidently  founded  entirely  | 

I upon  physical  perceptions,  for  we  discover  that  in  Mexico,  China,  and  £g}'pt,  in 
remote  ages,  the  same  principle  prevailed.  I 

According  to  Humboldt,  whose  genius  was  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  trace  out  || 
I the  records  of  olden  times,  the  monuments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico  are  l| 
I rich  in  the  remains  of  the  information  conveyed  to  Montezuma  by  his  officers,  of  ! 

the  arrival  on  the  coast  and  appearance  of  Cortez  and  his  companions.  The  notices  j 
j were  given  in  a sort  of  ideographic  w'riting,  such  as  that  which  formed  the  ; 

basis  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  w’cre  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in- 
I formation  was  given  the  other  day  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  of  the  appearance  and 
I progress  of  tlie  British  expedition  in  his  dominions.  The  agents  of  Montezuma 
> drew,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  the  figures  of  the  ships,  weapons,  and  w'orriors, 
through  whose  instrumentality  his  power  was  so  shortly  to  be  overthrown,  jnst  as  ,1 
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did  the  Chinese  deputies  forward  for  their  master's  inspection  a representation  of 
the  “ devil-ship,”  as  they  termed  it,  the  first  steamer  that  was  seen  in  the  waters 
of  China.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  simpler  parts  of  language  that  this  resemblance 
was  observed.  In  the  secondary  ideas,  which  at  the  sight  of  natural  objects  the 
recollection  of  their  qualities  is  apt  to  induce,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recondite 
conceptions,  the  same  resemblance,  though  varying  in  degree  of  force,  is  also 
observable. 

Of  all  the  expresfflons  of  symbolical  origin,  those  of  the  Chinese  language  appear 
to  be  the  most  simple,  and  such  as  might  naturally  arise  out  of  the  most  total  and 
entire  ignorance  of  written  language.  Their  mode  of  writing  is  evidently,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  to  describe  a thing  by  its  appearance,  so  that  the  drawing 
of  a horse  being  presented  to  a reader,  he  immediately  imderstood  what  the  writer 
meant  But  as  their  plan  was  to  depict  these  figures  without  any  relief  in  the 
lines,  so  that  there  wotdd  be  the  greater  facility  in  modifying  their  forms  as  they 
became  lamiliar  to  the  people  at  large,  they  were  evidently  incapable  of  com- 
municating secondary  ideas  without  much  combination  of  characters.  There  was, 
therefore,  the  advantage  of  taking  a portion  of  each  individual  type,  and  comtaning 
it  with  some  other,  to  express  a secondary  idea,  which  was  represented  partly  by 
the  most  evident  qualities  of  the  animal  or  thing  which  the  simple  character  im- 
plied. These  rigns  have  of  course  gradually  increased  as  tlie  people  progresseil, 
until  from  a symbolical,  the  Chinese  has  become  altogether  a written  language, 
containing,  according  to  Humboldt  and  other  authorities,  not  less  than  eighty 
: thousand  words,  all  of  primary  signification,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  minor 
' and  only  derivatives  fiom  them.  To  become  acquainted  with  such  a mass  of 
characters,  much  less  to  retain  them  in  the  memory,  appears  a manifest  impossi- 
bility. It  b said  that  their  most  learned  men  know  hardly  one-third  of  the 
words  in  their  own  language,  and  to  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  them,  a large 
class  of  elementary  terms,  called  language  “keys,”  214  in  number,  have  been 
selected.  Without  a knowledge  of  these,  the  language  is  in  a great  measure  unin- 
teUigible  to  the  best  informed  of  the  natives  who  speak  it,  and  of  course  almost 
entirely  to  those  whose  Ufe  is  condemned  to  poverty  and  labour. 

Yet  although  having  to  such  an  extent  put  off  the  symbolical  character  to  be- 
come a written  language,  the  Chinese  still  retains  tlie  evidence  of  the  somce  fix>ra 
which  it  emanated,  and  all  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  modified ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  identical  ideas  in  China  and  in  Egypt  have  been  expressed  by 
identical  symbols.  Kater,  the  Jestut  Missionary,  wlio  was  for  many  years  located 
in  the  Celestial  Empire,  states,  in  some  letters  to  Sir  W.  Ronghton,  that  the  sun 
and  moon  joined  togetlier,  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  represented  among  that 
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people  the  first  principle  of  all  things ; and  that  a similar  image  bears  a similar 
meaning  in  China,  being  taken  also  to  indicate  the  succession  of  time  and  the 
revolutions  of  principles  in  nature,  both  physical  and  spiritual.  The  figure  of  ten  is 
represented  by  the  same  sjTubols  among  both  people,  as  also  is  the  feeling  of  con- 
tentment. But  tlie  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  similarity,  with  which  we  hare 
yet  become  ocquiunted,  is  tliat  which  implies  education  and  ancient  origin.  These, 
in  Egypt,  when  conjoined,  are  represented  singularly  enough  by  a bundle  of  reeds. 

So  curious  and  apparently  far-fetched  a symbol  as  this,  would  seem  to  intimate  a 
singular  and  strange  connection  of  ideas,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  an  impossibility  for  any  two  individuab,  even  in  the  same  country,  to 
hare  agreed  upon  it ; and  yet  we  find  that  the  same  idea  is  represented  in  China  || 
by  the  same  symbol,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  adoption  are  sufficiently 
general  to  come  within  that  class  of  notions  on  which  the  superstructure  of  a 
language  would  most  likely  be  founded. 

Tliese  circumstances,  then,  besides  others  which  might  be  easily  adduced,  are 
! quite  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  symbolical  languages  constitute  one  of  the 
great  classes  into  which  the  several  tongues  of  the  races  of  mankind  may  be 
divided ; for  allowing  the  supposition,  that  language  was  originally  attained  through 
J a direct  inspiration  of  Divinity,  or,  to  speak  mure  properly,  was  one  of  the  divine 
I endowments  with  which  man  was  invested  at  his  creation — a supposition  which  we 
believe  no  one  can  successfully  controvert — we  liave,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
abundant  proofs  that  its  inhabitants,  whether  from  geographical  distribution,  social 
usage,  or  political  condition — the  two  latter  influences  of  course  depending,  under 
Providence,  to  a very  great  extent  upon  the  former — have  become  separated  into 
great  families,  each  having  a mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  itself,  various  in  the 
dialects  used  by  its  several  sections ; all  those  dialects  being  still,  however,  evidently 
I based  on  one  common  set  of  terms,  sounds,  or  principles  of  expression. 

It  is  easily  demonstrable  that,  at  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  a great  portion 
of  the  benefit  of  the  divine  endowment  was  lost  The  immediate  appreciation  of  a 
new  object,  a new  thought,  or  a new  feeling  was  restrained.  Men,  instead  of  being 
j at  once  able  to  adjust  the  expression  to  the  idea,  differed  in  their  estimates,  and 


formed  different  notions  of  tlie  means  by  which  a knowledge  of  it  ought  to  be  con- 
veyed. If  such  had  not  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  and 
unintelligibility  to  each  other,  they  would  soon  have  fallen  into  a common  language. 
But  not  only  did  not  this  occur,  but  the  several  families  diverged  more  and  more 
from  a common  apprehension  of  terms,  until  the  difference  became  as  decided  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 
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Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  disquisition  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  before  spoken  of,  after 
alluding  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks,  those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as 
being  the  earliest  impressions  of  conveyed  ideas  in  the  world,  sums  up  his  reasoning 
upon  the  probability  of  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  in  the  foUowng  terms : — **  In 
this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  mode  of  conduct  for  us  to  pursue,  at  once  the  most 
consistent  with  reason,  the  most  conformable  to  true  science,  and  the  most  agreeable 
to  sound  religion,  is  to  conclude,  that  though  some  sort  of  characters  formed  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  or  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  system,  was 
occasionally  used  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  that  so  divine  an  art — an  art 
apparently  so  far  surpassing  human  power  to  invent— as  Alphabetic  Writing,  in 
the  perfection  in  which  it  has  descended  down  to  us  from  an  Asiatic  source,  through 
Uic  medium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  could  have  its  origin  in  inspiration  only^  and 
was  at  first  revealed  to  man  amid  the  awfiil  promulgations  at  Horeb,  amid  the 
thunders  that  shook  the  basis  of  Mount  SinaL” 

Considering  that  he  had  himself  transcribed  the  characters  from  the  Chaldean 
I bricks,  it  was  a somewhat  curious  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that  writing  was  first  pro- 
mulgated on  the  delivery  of  the  moral  law  to  Moses.  But  it  is  at  least  a testimony 
powerful,  both  directly  and  inferential,  of  the  antiquity  of  alphabetic  writing  from 
one  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a most  able  student  of  the  subject.  But  whilst 
bearing  his  testimony  on  this  point,  he  also  speaks  of  the  antiquity  of  liierogl^'phic 
! writing;  and  it  is  singular  that  while  this  kind  of  communication  originated  with 
the  most  ornate,  best  informed,  most  highly  cultivated  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  that  time — was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  by  a people  cele- 
brated for  their  wisdom  and  accomplishments — it  produced  no  fruits  of  progress, 
but  remained  a sealed  book  to  the  w’orld  at  large  for  more  than  two  tliousand  years, 
preserving  the  secrets  enfolded  within  its  mystic  characters.  It  is  associated  with 
barbaric  grandeur  and  the  existence  of  the  grossest  paganism,  and  only  exhibited 
now  in  its  principles  where  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  most  miserable  super- 
stition prevails;  while,  on  the  contrary,  writh  alphabetic  writing  there  has  been 
a continual  association  of  light,  a genial  diifusion  of  invigorating  information,  a 
gradual  and  outspreading  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  celestial  influence,  a descent  and 
increase,  as  noble  rivers  from  their  source,  of  the  founts  of  knowledge  which  have 
I fructified  the  w'hole  moral  creation,  giving  it  every  day  new’  accessions  of  strength 
to  accomplish  the  divine  mission  of  obtaining  dominion  over  the  whole  w*orld,  and 
strengthening  the  belief  that  ere  long  the  prediction  shall  be  accomplished,  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  sea. 

Setting  aside  the  evidence  of  the  Chaldean  bricks,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  hieroglyphic  writing  on  the  pyramids  and  other  moniunents  of  Egypt  are  the 
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I most  ancient  of  all  the  records  of  language  which  we  possess,  and,  as  the  rcsen’oirs 
I of  ancient  knowledge,  may  well  be  considered  the  foundation  of  symbolic  language,  | 

i and  the  more  valuable,  as,  now  when  the  key  has  been  obtained,  tliey  are  daily  M 
giving  out  some  new  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  our  sacred  and  other  histories.  i 
^ That  these  hieroglyphics  were  the  construction  of  a highly  enlightened  cla«i 
I of  men,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  records  of  anterior  ages  have  given  the  | 
learned  so  much  trouble  to  decipher  their  true  meaning  as  those  have  done,  and  | 

I none  have  returned  such  valuable  results  for  the  labours  bestowed  upon  them — | 

' none  have  exhibited  such  an  intricacy  of  art,  and  none  have  been  so  full  of  mean-  i 
j ing  when  labour  has  elaborated  their  true  signification.  Another  evidence  of  tlieir  , ! 
value  is  found  in  the  fact,  tliat  tliey  constitute  just  the  turning  point  between  tlie  i 
eiirliest  ages  of  tlie  world,  and  that  series  of  historical  remains  wliich  depict  the  1 1 
experience  of  men  when  the  intellect  slept  for  a period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  ! 
—when  men  lived  only  on  experience,  and  depended  for  all  their  guidance  upon  1 1 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  a few  peculiar  spirits  existed  for  the  direction  of 
; the  future. 

It  has  long  remained,  and  does  indeed  to  a certain  extent  still  remain,  a mystery,  ; 
whether  tlie  records  on  the  obelisks  and  other  architectiu*al  and  monumenUd  |! 

^ remains  of  Egjpt,  were  intended  to  spread  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  or  were 
merely  statements  of  the  dealings  and  doings  of  mankind  during  that  remete  era.  | 
From  what  we  have  ascertained,  the  probability  seems  to  converge  to  the  decision  | 
that  tliey  were  to  a great  extent  WTitten  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  to  a more  ^ 

confined  extent  for  the  former.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  the  genius  of  the  ages  ^ 
when  these  records  were  made,  to  suppose  that,  as  among  the  chosen  people  of  the  | 
Most  High  in  afler-times,  before  that  people  existed,  there  was  both  an  open  and  a 
secret  meaning  displayed  by  the  written  characters  of  the  ancient  seers  of  the  w orld. 

We  know,  from  tlie  statements  of  Sacred  Writ,  that  when  the  miracles  of  Moses 
w'cre  wrought  in  tiie  presence  of  Pharaoh,  the  wizards  of  Egj'pt  had,  by  some 
peculiar  inspiration,  the  power  to  perform  wonders  from  an  intercourse  with  the 
pow'crs  of  darkness,  just  as  be  had  autliority  to  interfere  with  the  regular  order  of 
nature  from  the  Source  of  all  light ; and  therefore  it  is  not  luireasouable  to  imagine  | 
tliat  those  eminent  among  the  people  of  Egypt  would  be  desirous  of  extending  their 
infiuence  beyond  their  natural  lives,  through  the  inscriptions  on  the  national  monu- 
ments,  including  those  meant  for  public  instruction,  as  well  as  those  written  in 
j honour  of  their  mouarchs  and  the  public  men  who  acted  under  them. 

Durmg  tlie  period  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Abraliam  to  the  Persian  con- 
quest, we  know  that  Egypt  stood  supereminent  among  the  nations  for  its  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  that  both  had  attained  to  a degree  of  perfection  which 
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has  never,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  been  surpassed  among  the  people  who 
occupy  the  centre  and  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  the  medial  provinces  of  northern 
Africa.  They  were  therefore  in  the  possession  of  a multitudinous  set  of  ideas,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  and  they  needed  some  means  of  expressing  those  ideas  I 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  and  their  successors,  but  also  of  that  j 
I exclusive  class  among  whom  were  treasured  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  possessed  | 
by  the  initiated  few.  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  profane  historians,  I 
who  had  himself  travelled  in  Eg}"pt,  tells  us  that,  among  that  strange  and  wonderful  | 
people,  there  were  two  classes  of  language— one  termed  /i^a,  sacred,  and  the  other 
hr^utrixa,  or  for  the  people.  Thales,  P^thagonis,  and  Plato,  all  speak  of  this  dis- 
tinction ; and  from  two  of  these  philosophers  we  gather  the  title  of  these  mystic 
writings,  wliich  it  has  given  the  modems  so  much  trouble  to  decipher.  They  tcU 
us  that  the  epithet  which  we  ourselves  ascribe  to  these  wTitings  was  generally  con- 
strued amongst  their  own  countrymen  from  the  two  words  sacred,  or  a prUst, 
and  y'Ku^ta,  to  write,  thus  simply  stating  that  the  hierogI}’phics  were  sacred  writings. 

I Diodorus  Siculus,  who  had  also  travelled  in  £g)'pt,  and  held  converse  with  the 
priests  in  that  country,  confirms  this  view,  and  states  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
writing,  the  “ sacred”  and  the  “ demotic,”  and  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the  former 
: contained  some  secondary  meaning  which  was  not  patent  to  the  common  reader,  if 
the  term  “common  reader"  can  be  used  in  reference  to  such  times  as  these. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  entered  very  largely  into  this  subject  in  the  first  cen- 
tury after  the  Christum  epoch,  terms  the  sacred  writing  “ liicratic,”  or  a language 
devoted  peculiarly  to  the  uses  of  the  priests — and  the  inquiries  of  later  days  have 
fully  confirmed  the  affirmations  of  these  authorities ; while,  as  if  further  to  carry  out 
tlie  truth  of  this  assertion,  Quatrimdre  gives  from  authority  a list  of  two  hundred 
names  xmd  words  of  the  older  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  dialects  expressed  in  these 
hieroglyphics,  w'hich  were  not  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Egyptian  people.  Accord- 
’ ing  to  Clenn  nt  there  were  three  kinds  of  writing — the  Enchorial,  the  Epistolo- 
graphic,  and  the  Hieratic ; and  states  that  the  lost  was  always  used  for  a registry  of 
' sacred  things,  that  all  its  characters  were  tropical  or  figurative,  and  these  b<‘ing 
united  with  ideographic  or  picture  writing,  became  symbolical  of  that  real  meaning 
' whicli  the  characters  were  intended  to  convey. 

I It  cannot  be  supposed  that  so  important  a language  as  that  inscribed  on  the 
; national  monuments  and  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  most  accomplished  people  of  the 
! early  ages  of  civilization,  remained  without  its  influence  upon  the  letters  and  the 
language  of  those  neighbouring  nations  who  drew  their  reflnement  and  the  arts 
from  Egypt  We  sec  its  resemblance  in  their  architectural  erections,  we  observe 
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it  in  their  customs,  and,  lastly,  we  trace  it  in  the  written  characters  not  only  of 
tlu'ir  language,  but  in  those  of  the  more  subtile  and  informed  groups  of  mankind, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  tide  of  enlightenment  was  whelmed  onward, 
until  it  settled  in  those  countries  where  the  arts  and  learning  are  conserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world-  Could  we  break  through  the  barrier,  as  we  doubtless  shall 
some  day  do,  though  opposed  by  the  barbarism  of  Central  Asia,  tlie  connection  between 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  picture  writing  of  Cliina  would,  without  any 
great  difficulty, be  demonstrated,  just  as  it  may  partially  be  traced  in  the  written  forms 
of  the  characters  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Hindoo  languages.  Yet,  important  as 
the  Eg}*ptian  people  were,  and  influential  as  their  records  proved  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  the  communities  around  them,  so  mystic  were  their  writings,  that  until  nearly 
the  present  time  their  meaning  was  altogether  lost,  and  the  writing  useless.  Again, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  such  remarkable  documents  as  the  Egj'ptian  hierogly- 
phics could  not  but  excite  much  interest  among  men  of  obsen'ation.  Soon  after 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  began  to  be  dispersed,  Piereus,  a man  much 
distinguished  for  the  acumen  of  his  remarks,  brought  them  'with  much  skill 
prominently  under  ptiblic  notice,  but  did  little  further  towards  elucidating  their 
meaning,  than  suggest  that  they  were  indicjitive  of  some  sacred  mystery.  In  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Kirchcr,  a German  Jesuit,  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  accounting  for  the  object 
of  the  writers  of  hieroglyphics,  lajnng  do>vn  a whole  array  of  mythological  detail  as 
the  meaning  which  they  were  intended  to  convey,  but  \^’ithout  any  sufficient  groiuid 
whatever  to  justify  his  apparently  very  unwarrantable  assertions.  About  1750, 
Zoega,  a Danish  philosopher,  turned  his  attention  very  largely  to  the  subject  of  the 
Eg\'ptian  hierogl^'phics,  and  was  tolerably  successful  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
characters  they  contained.  Palin,  and  the  Abbe  Pluche,  carried  this  investigation 
stUl  farther,  till  at  last  a faint  glimmering  of  the  true  nature  of  the  hierogl)'phics 
was  obUiincd. 

In  1798,  the  National  Institute  of  France — which  may  be  truly  considered  as  the 
academic  emlx)diment  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  eminent  but  most  erro- 
neous thinkers,  the  accomplished  philosophers  but  most  mistaken  guides,  whose 
writings  led  to  the  first  marvellous  French  Revolution— designed  an  expedition  of 
scientific  men,  who  accompanied  the  military  operations  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  with 
a view  of  bringing  into  requisition  for  general  \ise  the  historical  treasures  which 
Egypt  was  known  to  contain.  The  labours  of  those  men,  though  of  comparatively 
intrinsic  in.significance,  were  of  great  inferentuil  importance.  Napoleon,  who,  with  a 
spirit  which  all  must  admire— directed  by  an  impulse  and  by  moral  principles  which 
all  must  condemn — lent  the  whole  benefit  of  his  countenance  and  co-operation  to 
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1 their  labours ; and  tlie  result  of  them  was  published  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  | 

I books  of  modem  times,  under  the  title  of  “Description  de  TEgypt”  Little  was  ' 
learned  from  it  except  a notice  of  the  singular  monumental  remains  of  that  most  | 
singular  country.  But  tliat  little  was  much,  for  it  led  to  consequences  at  the  time  i 
must  surprising,  and  at  the  present  efHcieuily  advantageous.  In  this  expedition}  ‘ 
whenever  the  warlike  proceedings  peraiitted,  the  strength  of  the  military  was  given 

< to  the  exertions  of  science:  and  in  the  course  of  their  examinations  a block  of  basalt  ■ 

I . . ' 

I was  partly  exhumed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Rosetta.  Tins  place  and 

its  enWrons  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  artful  strategy  that  was  displayed 

before  Napoleon  again  departed  for  Europe.  Ultimately,  British  prowe-ss  and  skill  j 

overcame  all  opposition,  and  the  stone  which  had  lain  buried  beneath  the  accumu-  i 

, lating  dust  of  ages  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops,  was  conveyed  to  Eng-'  | 

land,  and  is  now  lodged  in  our  National  Museum. 

On  three  of  its  sides  were  found  three  inscriptions  in  three  diflerent  characters, 

[ on  the  construing  of  which  the  learned  were  occupied  for  nearly  fiAeen  years.  | 
j Fortunately,  one  of  these  sides  was  perceived  to  be  engraved  with  characters  of  an-  i 
tique  Greek  ; but  part  of  them  was  obliterated,  and  only  the  fourteen  last  lines  w’ere 
, I left  for  the  obsciwer,  and  e%'cn  some  of  the  comers  of  tliese  lines  w'cre  broken  off". 

: I Copies  of  them,  however,  sucli  as  they  were,  were  disseminated  through  the  coiui- 
. I ncntal  universities,  as  w’ell  as  here,  and  faithftil  transcripts  were  sent  in  particular  to 
: i Ile^Tie  and  Porson,  the  two  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  at  that  time  in  tlie  world. 

! Of  the  two,  from  his  superior  application,  Ileync  w'as  the  most  successful  in  the  | 
interpretation  of  these  mystic  characters,  but  Porsou’s  aid  was  invaluable ; and  | 
the  result  of  their  combined  efforts  was  the  ascertaining  that  it  was  a monument  S 
' which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  had  caused  to  be  erected,  with  similar  inscriptions  in  the 
hieroglyphic  or  sacred  character,  the  demotic  or  popular,  and  the  current  Greek  of  I 
' the  period.  The  lMerogl}q)hic  and  demotic  characters  were  found  to  coincide  in 
■ appearance  with  those  sculptured  on  tlie  pyramids,  tlie  obelisks,  and  other  monu- 
1 ments  of  Kg}  pt,  with,  especially,  the  inscriptions  observed  by  Bruce  on  the  temple  of 
::  Karnak,  and  by  Bankes  on  the  obelisk  found  in  tlie  island  of  Philacp,  and  those 

! as  was  afterwards  observed  by  Dr.  Young,  and  depicted  in  his  plates  representing  i 


I the  Elephantine  temple  at  Sakkara. 

Here  then  was  a key  to  the  whole  of  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  most  learned  ‘ 

I people  of  the  remote  patriarclial  era,  and  an  ardour  corresponding  with  its  import- 
I ance  was  evinced  to  arrive  at  tlieir  true  meaning.  The  Baron  Sayels  de  Sacy 

was  tlie  first  to  attempt  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
I ■ Rosetta  stone,  but  after  labouring  several  years,  and  having  discovered  wliat 
i seemed  to  be  a rational  construction  of  three  of  the  characters,  he  gave  the  effort  j 
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up  in  despair.  Akcrblad,  a young  and  able  pKiloIogistj  was  eminently  distinguished 
fijr  Ills  zeal,  and  ultimately  was  able  to  cany'  this  step  a little  farther;  but  death,  \ 
or  the  intervention  of  other  pursuits,  prevented  his  going  beyond  that  point,  ITiis,  , 
however,  w’as  something  worth  having,  and  tended  to  lay  a foundation  for  future  j 
exertion.  Dr.  Young  soon  took  up  the  subject  with  his  characteristic  energy,  and 
employed  the  whole  of  his  eminent  oriental  learning,  to  decipher  the  real  nature  of  | 
tlie  symbolical  representations  in  which  the  Egyptian  language  was  concealed,  Tliis  ' 
gentleman  was,  perhaps,  of  all  men  at  tliat  time  in  existence,  best  calculated  to  dis- 
cover the  occult  meaning  of  these  remarkable  inscriptions.  Boi  n of  Quaker  parents  i 
of  but  indiflerent  condition,  he,  during  the  early  years  of  his  existence,  was  main- 
tained at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  R.  Davies,  at  ^linchead,  in  j 
Devonsliire ; and,  it  is  said,  evinced  a wonderful  precocity  of  philological  talent,  and  , 
speedily  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  dassical  languages.  From  apparently  acd-  j 
dental  circumstances  he  w*as  induced  to  study  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  Syriac,  i 
Arabic,  and  the  neighbouring  tongues ; and  at  length  attained  to  such  an  acquire- 
ment of  oriental  literature  a»  to  become  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  time  in 
that  department  of  literature.  He  was  aftenvaids  appointed,  by  the  Government  of  j 
the  day,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude ; an^  when  that  agency  was  laid  aside,  | 
was  constituted  compiler  of  the  “Nautical  Almanack,*  which  he  conducted  for 
several  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  reputation  which  it  now  enjoys,  and  . 
certainly  was  the  mmn  source  of  that  utility  for  which  it  has  been  so  particularly  I 
dlstinguislied.  Having  discovered  the  name  of  Ptolemaios,  or  Ptolemy,  in  the  Greek 
text,  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  in  three  places,  he  compared  the  position  of  the  words  in 
that  text  with  those  in  tlie  other  two  inscriptions,  and  found  them  to  be  enveloped  ' 
by  a cartouch  or  oval,  with  a certain  mark  which  indicated  the  name  to  belong  to  | 
a male  person.  The  other  characters  he  was  unable  to  decide  upon;  but  recollect- 
I zng  that  Plato  had  sUited  that  'Hioth,  an  Kgy'ptian,  had  invented  an  alphabet  w'hich  | 
had  nowhere  been  preseired,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  other  symbols  were  | 
! simply  phonetic  signs,  or  signs  by  wdiich  the  sounds  of  words  were  expressed ; he 
I conceived  a meaning  for  the  remaining  cliaracters,  and  sent  a supposed  translation 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  stone  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  This  excited  a great  sensa- 
tion throughout  Europe,  and  pow'crfully  brought  the  attention  of  all  the  learned  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Young’s  conception  that  the  signs  which  he  could  not  I 
otherwise  interpret  were  phonetic,  was  combated,  in  No.  III.  of  the  “Dublin  Uni-  i 
I Torsity  Review,”  by  the  assertion  that  the  symbols  of  the  hieroglj'phic  inscriptions  ( 
' on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  were  the  emblems  of  a language  altogether  peculiar 
I and  different  from  the  ancient  Coptic,  from  wliich  he  professed  to  derive  them,  and 
I that  they  could  not  therefore  be  plionetic  signs  of  the  then  living  Egj'ptian  Ian-  I 
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guage.  Confessedly  we  hare  lost  the  Coptic,  and  though  its  remains  may  still  be 
j traced  in  the  vernacular  of  Upper  Ugypt,  as  a language  it  is  not  now  to  be  found;  ! 

but  whctlier  it  was  so  at  the  time  these  inscriptions  were  made  is  another  matter,  : 
j and  that  Dr.  Young  was  right  in  his  principal  conjecture  seems  credible  from  the  j 
I fact  that,  from  the  foundation  wliich  he  laid,  a clear  interpretation  of  their  mean-  i 
ing  has  at  length  been  derived. 

Tlie  matter  was,  however,  much  controverted,  and  a decision  slept  in  abeyance 
until  the  time  of  C.  J.  F.  ChampoUion  le  jeune,  so  styled  to  distinguish  him  from  | 
his  elder  brother,  C.  Fcjeac,  who  was  also  a man  of  eminent  attainments.  The  | 
younger  ChampoUion,  who  was  a native  of  Grenoble  in  France,  like  Young,  evinced 
at  an  early  age  a peculiar  predilection  for  oriental  literature.  After  some  experi- 
ence tmder  Sayels  de  Sacy,  in  the  French  capital,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  public  libraiy  there;  and,  in  1814,  published  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  entitled  “ Egj’pt  under  the  Pharaohs,"  which  speedily 
brought  him  into  extensive  notice.  Ihe  principle  which  he  adopted  was,  that  the 
sj-mbob  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  were  intended  to  represent  material  objects  j 
only.  It  showed  that  he  had  read  largely  and  thought  much  of  hb  subject ; and,  in  I 
1821,  he  pubibhed,  at  Grenoble,  another  work,  entitled,  “L’Ecriture  lliemtique  I 
des  Anciens  Egyptiens."  In  this,  he  stated  hb  opinion  that  the  hieroglyphic  and  ] 
hicrotic  writing  was  diUerent,  and  that  tlie  latter  was  merely  a tachygraphy  or 
short-hand  writing  of  the  former.  In  1824  he  pubibhed  an  enlargement  of  tlicse 
views,  and  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  whole  system,  tmder  the  title  of 
“ Preeb  du  Systfme  Hicroglyphique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  ou  Eccherches  sur  les 
Eldmens  premiers  de  cette  Ecriturc  Sacre'e, — sur  les  diverses  conibimibons,  et  sur  les 
rapports  de  ce  systeme,  avec  les  autres  methodes  Graphiques  Egyptiens;"  in  which  lie 
held  that  the  phonetic  signs  were  in  accordance  with  the  records  of  the  most  andent 
books ; that  the  real  names  of  the  parties  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  were  best 
ascertained  by  such  an  interpretation,  and  that  aU  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  in 
a great  measure  composed  of  signs  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  interpreted. 

! Kbproth  criticised  thb  book  tmmercifully,  and  endeavoured  to  sliow  that  Cliara- 
pollion  had  not  succeeded  in  any  single  instance  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  any 
single  whole  sentence,  and  that  he  could  hardly  construe  any  four  words  consecu- 
I lively.  But  however  deficient  ChampoUion  might  have  been  in  thb  respect,  hb 
j reputation  remained  unimpeached;  and  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  de  Blacas, 
i then  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  sent  to  Leghorn  to  value  some 
I Egyptian  antiquities  which  had  been  received  tlicre  for  the  private  account  ot 
, Charles  X.,  who  was  then  on  the  French  throne,  of  which  he  pubibhed  a particular 
I account  in  a letter  addressed  to  hb  patron.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  dbtin- 
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guishcd  Italian,  Rossellini,  with  whom  lie  aftenvards  proceeded  to  Egypt,  to  make 
a personal  inspection  of  the  remains  in  that  country.  Rossellini  returned  in  tlie 
course  of  a few  months,  but  ChampoUion  remained  there  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
fiillowing  year,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  a series  of  “ Lettres  ecrites 
d’Egypt  et  Nubie  en  1829,”  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1832.  He  had  previously, 
in  1828,  published  his  “Precis  du  Systeme  Iliercglyphiquc,”  in  which  he  had  fully 
adopted  the  belief  that  a great  portion  of  these  mystical  characters  were  phonetic, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  designate  the  words  in  the  Egv'|)tlan  laiigmige,  but 
not  to  resemble  the  sounds ; while,  in  other  places,  the  pictorial  representa^on  of 
the  object  indicated  the  object  itself.  Tliis  had  partly  been  ascertained  ftx)m  the 
investigation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  the  supposition  was  con- 
verted into  certainty  by  the  discovery  of  a writing  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
temples  which  bore  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  which  contains  several  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters  met  with  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  Still  further  investigation 
htis  continued  to  explore  those  treasures  of  historical  knowledge,  and  to  confirm 
the  results  which  had  been  previously  atUiincd.  According  to  ChampoUion,  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  phonetic  portion  of  the  hieroglv'phic  writing,  was  to  make  the 
figure  of  that  thing  or  creature  the  first  letter  of  the  word  for  which,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  was  the  one  they  required.  Thus,  in  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk 
in  the  island  of  Philaee,  to  the  memory  of  King  Aliom,  an  eagle  is  placed  for  the 
sign  of  a,  the  Egv-ptian  name  for  that  bird  being  achom ; for  6,  there  is  a censer, 
berbe  being  the  Egj^ptian  term  for  that  instrument ; there  is  a hand  sculptured  for 
ty  the  Egyptian  word  being  tot ; and  so  on.  By  earnest  and  laborious  examinations 
in  the  pyramids,  and  on  the  various  temples  and  other  edifices  at  Denderah,  Thebes, 
Esneh,  Edfou,  Ombos,  Philaoc,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  which 
have  been  unrolled  from  mummies,  the  whole  sj^stem  was  traced  out,  and  the  dark- 
ness which  for  nearly  three  thousand  years  had  shrouded  the  records  of  a people, 
whose  language  had  disappeared  from  among  mankind,  has  been  raised  like  a 
light  mist  from  the  obj«‘cta  of  nature,  and  all  the  important  historical  data  arc 
daily  being  made  apparent.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female  names  has 
been  ascertained,  the  mode  of  writing,  the  means  of  fonning  the  plural  number  of 
nouns,  and  very  nearly  the  whole  system  of  grammarical  construction  has  been 
exhibited. 

It  would  appear  that  in  ancient  Egypt  there  existed  three  different  dialects — the 
Jifemphiticy  answering  to  the  phonetic  style  of  writing;  the  SahidiCy  to  the  em- 
blematic ; and  the  BashinodiCy  to  the  figurative  or  pictorial.  Sometimes  the  writings 
are  made  from  left  to  right,  sometimes  from  riglit  to  left,  and  sometimes  again,  as 
is  gcncnilly  the  case  on  columns,  from  top  to  bottom ; so  that  we  have  here,  not 
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I only  excepting  tlie  Hebrew,  the  most  ancient  language  in  the  world,  but  the  yari- 
I ous  forms  from  wliich  have  ramified  all  those  modes  of  writing  now  used,  and  which 
have  been  used,  during  an  immense  portion  of  the  world’s  existence,  by  the  great 
mass  of  pagan  idolaters  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth : and — the  thought  cannot  but 
again  force  itself  on  the  mind — it  is  singular  to  remark,  that  wherever  they 
I have  been  adopted,  the  people,  though  arrived  at  a certain  stage  of  refinement 
and  Information,  have  never  progressed  into  the  higher  regions  of  intellectual 
culture,  or  att^ed  to  any  very  scientific  knowledge  of  mechanical  art  What 
tlicy  have  been  still  they  are,  and  so  will  remain  tmtil  their  systems  be  altered,  and 
the  records  of  their  thoughts  be  composed  of  materials  which  have  only  a ment<U 
I character  requisite  to  render  them  useful  The  Egj*ptian  language  and  customs 
appear  to  have  spread  little  towards  the  north,  for  we  find  in  the  Greek  only  a few 
of  the  particles  wliich  can  be  traced  to  an  Egyptian  origin;  but  towards  the  south  and 
cast  the  former  appears  to  have  spread  until  the  whole  of  the  Coptic  has  been  merged 
in  the  languages  of  the  various  tribes  of  Negroes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Nor  is 
j any  resemblance  to  them  discoverable,  except,  as  previously  noticed,  in  the  kindred 
written  language  of  China,  and  among  the  barbarous  and  almost  savage  inhabitants 
who  skirt  tlie  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Kcd  Sea. 

Wliile  the  descendants  of  Ham  were  working  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  African  continent,  the  posterity  of  Shorn  were  gradually  spreading  through  the 
fertile  districts  of  Asia,  each  receding  from  tlie  original  type  of  the  language  which 
their  fathers  had  spoken  and  written,  imtil  at  last  the  variety  of  dialects  became 
almost  innumerable,  ^(ene8,  the  supposed  fotmder  of  tlie  Eg}’ptian  monarchy; 
Ashur,  the  founder  of  the  AssjTian,  and  Nimrod  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  were,  as  | 

] far  as  wc  can  loam  from  the  insufficient  records  which  we  possess,  about  contem- 
porary with  each  other,  and  were  probably  the  first  who  assumed  an  authority, 
other  than  patriarchal,  among  their  fellow-men;  and,  from  their  time,  about  2100 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  language  of 
Abraham  was  the  dialect  commonly  used,  with  slight  variations,  throughout  all  the 
region  of  Asia  Minor ; and  while  Scsostris,  Cheops,  and  Sisac,  were  consolidating  a 
power,  which  for  centuries  appears  to  have  been  more  isolated  and  scciu-e  than  any  j 
other,  the  descendants  of  Israel  were  receiving  those  divine  institutions  which  were  | 
to  separate  them  from  every  other  people,  and  carrj-ing  into  effect  an  intricate 
national  code,  in  which  tlie  precise  rights  of  every  member  of  the  community,  in  ' 
every  relation  of  life,  were  carefully  specified. 

Here  then  was  a standard  of  language  fiom  which  to  date  all  the  various 
deviations;  and  as  the  several  tribes  receded  from  the  original  country  whence 
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I they  emanated,  their  languages  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  gradually 

j become  more  and  more  remote  in  character,  until  they  attained  the  distinctive  types  | 

which  they  now  possess.  Whilst  Hebrew,  in  its  various  gradations,  was  thus  being  \ 
carried  eastward  and  north-eastward,  and  the  symbolic  writing  of  the  Egyptians  j 
' was  tending  to  the  southward,  south-west,  and  south-east,  Greek — which  appears,  i 
from  its  resemblance  in  the  power  to  represent  by  sounds  the  numerous  objects  and  . 
influences  of  nature,  to  have  been  the  earliest  ofispring  of  Hebrew,  and,  from  the  ! 
peculiarity  of  its  inflections,  the  dialect  assumed  by  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  ^ | 
of  the  departers  from  the  plains  of  Shinar — wbs  gradually  working  its  way  toward  I 
the  direct  westward,  into  those  regions  where  the  temperature  and  salubrity  of  1 1 
the  climate  were  calaulated  to  give  the  inhabitants  leisure  from  the  cultivation  of  | 
the  soil,  and  that  vigour  of  intellect  which  results  from  the  mental  culture  for 
which  such  leisure  affords  the  opportunity,  and  was  fast  merging  into  what  the 
language  afterwards  became — an  instrument  fitted  to  express  the  innumerable 
impressions  of  outward  objects,  and  the  most  abstruse  results  of  mental  processes.  1 
The  o^hots  of  the  Babylonish  empire  were  meantime  pushing  into  the  northern  > 
districts,  and  thence,  both  eastward  and  westward,  into  the  far-ofl'  plains  where  the 
rigours  of  the  atmospheric  effects  would  occasion  an  activity  of  life,  and  a hardiness 
of  character,  which  would  be  best  expressed  by  the  rude  phraseology  that  denoted  , 
the  wants  and  marked  the  intercourse  of  those  Scythian  hordes,  who-  in  their  | 

adventurous  progress,  at  length  penetrated  to  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia  and  the 
prairies  of  Gatil ; destined  afterwards  to  cast  the  impress  of  their  character  on  the 
denizens  of  the  British  isles ; ultimately  to  infuse  tlieir  force  into  all  the  languages 
of  northern  Europe,  and  work  an  immense  efifect  on  the  modulation  of  those  which 
came  from  the  south.  The  great  migrations  of  nations  then  ceased,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  the  languages  of  the  worlfl  was  permanently  laid. 

Adelung,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  accomplished  philologists  that  ever 
existed,  has  divided  these  several  languages  into  five  grand  classes,  with  sundrj'  sub- 
• divisions,  as  follows: — 

I 

j L The  Monosyllabic  ; or  those  which  are  the  result  of  symbolic  writing : — 

Chinese.  Avanese. 

Siamese.  Tibetan. 

II.  Indo-European;  or  those  which  derived  their  origin  from  the  Hebrew 
root: — 

San.scrit.  . Arabian. 

Median.  Lycian. 
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XXXT 


1 Phrygian. 

Greek.  | 

1 German. 

Celtic.  ! 

Etruscan. 

Latin.  j 

Cantabrian. 

Sclavic.  \ 

Out  of  which  have  arisen  directly  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 


III.  The  Tartabic  ; or  the  dialects  of  all  those  tribes  who,  verging  from  the  place  [ 
of  their  original  abode,  have  yot  retained  much,  if  not  entirely,  the  character  of 
their  original  mode  of  living 


Is^  Sporadic. 

Abassan, 

Islandish. 

Circaasian. 

Hungarian. 

Ossitish. 

Albanian. 

Kiastic. 

2d.  Caucasian, 

Lasgian. 

Armenian. 

SJ.  Tartarian. 

Georgian. 

ith.  Siberian. 

hih.  Insular  ; or  those  which,  from  the  isolated  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I islands  of  the  sea,  have  been  greatly  deflected  from  the  original  root,  but 

i which  have  yet  retained  the  main  characteristics  of  their  parent  tongues. 

i 

I IV.  African  ; or  those  which,  declining  from  the  mystic  aspect  of  the  symbolic 
I state,  have  at  length  lost  the  principtil  features  of  the  original  tongue  of  those  who  | 
used  it,  and  have  degenerated  into  the  unformed  jargon  of  barbaric  life. 

V.  The  Auerican  ; or  thase  which  are  used  by  a class  of  people  of  evidently  | 

mixed  origin,  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  indicative  of  the  sources  from  whence  tliey  ' | 

are  derived,  and  at  last  became  so  blended  as  to  constitute  an  original  class — original  ■ ■ 

now,  from  the  constituents  which  have  been  impounded  for  the  purpose  of  their  for-  | 

I mation,  but  which  show  their  foundation  from  the  fact,  tliat  an  immense  number  of  ! 

. . . ! 
terms  in  the  dialects  of  the  Red  Indians  of  Korth  America,  and  in  those  of  the  resi-  1 

dents  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  continent,  have  been  discovered,  which  are 

' perfectly  identical  with  the  same  expressions  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ; and  to  such  j 

an  extent,  indeed,  that  hypotheses  have  been  built  upon  them,  that  the  people  by  i 

whom  they  are  now  used  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  ^ 

for  whom  search  has  been  made  throughout  the  whole  world.  These  hj'potheses  | 

, are  doubtless  erroneous ; for  later  discoveries,  to  which  we  are  about  to  allude,  j 

have  been  made,  by  which  the  descendants  of  these  people — the  descendants  as  a | 

I national  body — have  actually  been  found ; but  yet  so  prevalent  arc  Hebrew  terms 
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I in  the  language  of  the  interior  residents  of  the  New  World,  that,  considering  the 
geographiail  position  of  America  with  Asia — the  one  being  only  sixty  miles  of 
sea  passage  in  one  spot  from  the  other — there  is  ample  evidence  to  believe  that 
j tliey  are  the  remote  subjects  of  him  who  should  have  hlled  the  place  of  llosea  to  ^ 
that  branch  of  the  chosen  people. 

Of  the  first  age  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  nature  to  Uie  confusion  of 
tongues,  whence  the  origin  of  nations  may  be  dated,  we  have  no  records  but  those  | 
open  notices  which  are  contained  in  Holy  Writ.  Nor  do  we  need  any,  for  the  facts  j 
speak  for  themselves.  Mankind  were  then  in  a state  of  transition  from  the  pafri-  i 
I archal  to  clannish  and  nomadic  life;  and  from  that  period  to  the  consolidutiun  of  || 
an  empire  under  Cyrus,  which  maybe  called  the  second  ago,  we  are  almost  equally  | 
destitute  of  records.  Yet  we  are  not  only  not  without  witness,  but  have  abundant  l| 
j testimony  to  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  advance  of  the  means  by  which  men  ' 

I might  convey  a knowledge  of  their  ideas  to  their  fellow's.  This  second  age  embraces  ij 
' a period  of  some  1800  years,  during  which  men  became  accustomed  to  the  social  ; 

\ state,  and  needed  the  various  appliances  of  speech  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  of  duty, 

I and  the  obligations  which  resulted  from  the  several  relations  of  life.  As  has  been  ; 

slated  alx)ve,  the  best  and  most  autlieotic  records  arc  contained  in  the  Mosaic  | 

‘j 

chronicles.  Tliat  these  are  genuine,  and  the  main  origin  of  all  w’ritten  language,  is 
proved  from  a variety  of  evidence,  Tacitus,  who  lived  w'ithin  the  first  ccntuiy'  after  :i 
our  Saviours  death,  and  when  the  Romans,  w'ho  were  at  that  time  the  consenators  |i 
though  not  the  originators  of  learning,  were  mainly  pagans,  states  that  the  Jewish  |l 
Scriptures  were  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  ancient  even  in  his  day.  Tlie  Books  |i 
of  Moses,  comprising  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  i] 
were  written  fully  1500  years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  or  more  than  three  thou- 
I sand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  wliile  the  most  ancient  chronicles  to  wliich  ; 
the  Greeks  lay  any  claim  are  tliose  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  As  to  the  existence  | 
of  Hesiod  at  all,  like  that  of  Ossian,  very  grave  doubts  are  entertiuned  by  the  best 
I informed  among  learned  men.  Homer’s  writings  are  better  accredited,  and  speak  j| 
of  circumstances  so  consonant  with  the  facts  of  Grecian  history,  that  there  is  hardly  ; 
any  doubt  of  their  genuineness— but  still  llicre  is  a cloud  over  their  origin.  Yet, 
granting  them  all  the  authenticity  to  which  they  arc  entitled,  they  l>ear  no  compari- 
son whh  the  antiquity  justly  ascril>ed  to  the  production  of  the  Jewdsh  leader,  being 
only  coeval  w ith  tl»e  date  of  Solomon,  in  whose  days  the  Israelites  had  attained  to 
the  extremest  magnitude  of  their  dominion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  intrinsic  char- 
acter of  the  respective  works — the  Hebrew  treating  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of 
I natural  and  supernatural  things,  giving  the  history  of  mankind  from  their  earliest  ; 
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days,  and  containing  references  to,  and  instructions  fur,  all  the  complex  intricacies 
of  a large  and  enlightened  community  \ the  Greek  filled  mth,  at  the  best,  absurd 
fables  and  questionable  accounts  of  facta,  real  or  supposed— we  have  the  knowledge 
that  the  former  were  daily  read  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  were  scrupulously 
regarded,  and  so  carefully  handed  down,  that  even  among  tlie  most  thoroughgoing 
infidels  who  have  possessed  any  information  of  things  gone  their  autheotka^  has 
never  been  subject  to  a doubt  To  the  Hebrew,  then,  we  have  to  look  for  the  root 
of  all  language. 

Next  to  it,  apart  from  the  symbolical  language  of  tlie  C^yptian,  is  the  Greek. 
Popularly  speaking,  Cadmus  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  letters.  He  was  about 
coeval  with  Moses,  and  is  pretty  Well  ascertained  to  have  emigrated  into  Thrace 
from  Phenice.  Now,  Phcnicc  was  notoriously  the  port  of  the  land  of  the  Jews, 
the  mart  from  which  all  enterprise  to  countries  beyond  the  sea  emanated,  and  to 
which  all  foreigners  resorted.  At  that  time  the  Greek  alphabet  is  well  known  to 
have  been  imperfect,  and  then  there  was  a considerable  intercourse  across  the 
Levant  with  Egypt  Indeed,  questions  have  been  seriously  rmsed  and  long  argued, 
as  to  whether  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  was  or  was  not  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. These  questions  are  however  fully  set  at  rest  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  earliest 
Greek  manuscripts  which  have  reached  us  bear  the  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
nomenclature— the  same  fulness  of  expression — the  some  strict,  or  almost  strict, 
analogy  to  natural  sounds— the  same  simple,  but  yet  rather  inflected,  construction 
— and,  moreover,  and  to  add  to  all,  precisely  the  same  mode  of  wTiting ; for  the 
earliest  inscriptions  we  possess  shows  not  only  many  of  the  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  but,  as  if  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  learning,  give  not  only  the  ancient 
mode  of  writing  fk>m  the  right  hand  towards  the  left,  but  also  that  now  used,  from 
the  left  hand  side  towards  the  riglit.  The  most  ancient  literal  Greek  inscription 
which  has  come  down  to  us  exhibits  both  these  methods,  and  is  contained  on  a 
tablet  which  was  disinterred  upon  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  a headland  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  situate  near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  must  have  been  engraved  as 
early  as  the  time,  at  least,  of  Solomon,  and  perhaps  of  David.  Cadmus,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  followed  by  ^linos,  the  first  of  the  Grecian  lawgivers ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  no  language  has  ever  become  permanent  until  it  has  been  employed 
to  register  the  moral  and  religious  precepts  by  which  men  are  to  be  guided  in  ob- 
serving their  duty  towards  God  and  their  fellow-creatures.  Tlic  Sigean  legend  was 
engraved  upon  a pillar  of  beautifidly  white  marble,  nine  feet  high,  two  feet  broad, 
and  eight  inches  thick ; and,  as  apj>ears  by  .a  ciivity  on  the  top,  was  intended  to  bear 
a bust  or  statue  of  Hermocrates,  whc«e  name  it  bcaia.  It  is  at  least  three  thousand 
years  old,  or  about  tlie  same  date  as  that  ascribed  to  the  works  of  Homer,  and  in 
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I ^ all  probability  was  in  existence  anterior  to  them.  The  inscription  begins  on  the  j j 

left  hand  side  of  the  tablet,  and  proceeds  to  the  right ; but  tlie  next  line  begins  at 

II  the  right  hand,  and  proceeds  to  the  left;  and  thus  it  Ls  carried  on,  each  succeeding  I 
j line  beginning  where  the  preceding  one  finUhed,  a mode  which  was  shortly  after- 

' ’ wards  superseded  by  the  present  one  of  writing  from  the  left  hand  towards  the  I 
j right,  ns  is  shown  by  the  almost  contemporary  inscriptions  on  the  pedestal  of  the  | 
I Colossus  at  Delos,  and  that  of  Amphitrion  on  one  of  the  tripods  of  Tliebes.  The  j 
: Sigean  inscription,  in  classic  Greek,  runs  thus ; — “ <l>ani!xu  ti/il  nZ  £f/u>xf drtu;  I 

If  roD  xal  lyii  xjar^ja  xoT/ffrarw  xai  ijll/xm  !(  <rjuT««rt»  iiuxa  E/yias/  i 

tat  6i  rl  ftiKidalyin  lu  xai /i  froi\ef¥  i A’eni  xa!  cl  diO.poi',”  “lam  [ 

I Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Phanodicus,  of  tliis  promontory;  and  I have  presented  in  j 
j the  Prytoreum  [a  common  hall  in  which  the  Grecians  feasted  together,  and  enter-  ' | 

I I tained  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  country]  a cup,  with  a stand  and  -a-ine-  i 
i strainer,  as  a monument  to  the  Sigeans.  If,  then,  I endure  care  on  any  account, 

j I go  to  the  Sigeans,  and  j^lsopapus  and  my  brethren  have  erected  a monument 
j for  me.”  Tlie  whole  inscription  bears  evidence  of  its  antique  date,  and  of  the 

I primitive  manners  which  prevailed  at  the  time  it  was  made ; and  b particularly 
^ interesting  as  showing  the  progress  of  language  from  its  root  to  its  most  ornate 

character  in  ancient  times. 

|;  Whilst  the  Attic  pliraseology  was  progressing — until,  under  the  hands  of  Ilero- 
' dotus,  Sappho,  Pisistratus,  Pindar,  Xenophon,  xEschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristotle, 

I I Demosthenes,  and  Plato,  it  attained  to  that  rich  finish  and  affluent  expression  | 
which  has  made  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  model  of  language— the  Egj’ptian  was  j 

{ gradually  degenerating,  until  the  vernacular  of  the  countiy  became  almost  unintel-  I 
. ligible,  and  was  ultimately  driven  into  the  regions  of  medial  Africa,  whilst  its  use  j 
! was  replaced  by  the  more  refined  Greek  and  the  corrupted  Hebrew,  which  had  i 
assimied  the  fonn  of  the  Chaldaic  or  Syriac,  afterwards  to  take  the  modification  of 
the  Arabic,  which  at  length  became  the  third  great  groundwork  of  the  modem 
j languages  of  civilized  society  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
ll 

I The  ancient  Babylonian  empire,  founded  by  Nimrod,  was  partly  lost  through  the 
I emigration  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  north,  and  partly  absorbed  in  the  Assyrian 
I empire  imder  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  The  monarchs  of  tliat  sovereignty.  Pul  and 
Pigleth-Tilescr,  carried  off  the  two  tribes  and  a half  of  the  Israelites,  who  dwelt 
I beyond  Jordan,  about  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  tlie  Christian  era ; 

I and  their  successor,  Shalmanezer,  deported  the  remainder  of  the  people  some  nine- 
teen years  afterwards,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  district  termed  by  the  Greeks 
Abdicnc,  which  spot  became  the  nucleus  of  the  power  afterwards  wielded  by  the 

t 
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migratoiy  Arabs.  The  new  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian  empires  were  closed  by 
tlie  prowess  of  Cyrus,  who  constituted  the  dyna,sty  of  Persia,  and  pusned  on  the 
language  thus  strengthened  from  so  many  sources  to  the  westward,  until  the  Arabs, 
who  inherited  his  enterprise  with  his  authority,  carried  it,  partly  through  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  partly  from  the  efforts  for  conquest,  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
northern  Africa,  where  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  laved  the  bases  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules ; and  at  length,  having  made  tlieir  way  into  Spain,  urged  on  tlieir  con- 
quests tmtil,  under  Abdoul  Bahman  Ben  AbdouUali,  they  reeeived  that  check  by  the 
Franks,  under  Charles  Martel,  on  the  plains  of  Picardy,  in  a.d.  733,  which  again 
drove  them  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  remained  in  nearly  predt^uunant 
authority  for  four  centuries,  diffusing  their  influence  over  the  expression  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  where  the  Bomans  had  so  long  reigned  supreme,  until  it  may 
almost  be  a question  whether  the  Spanish  language  is  more  Moorish  or  Latin. 
Tlie  Portuguese,  being  on  the  outskirts  of  tlie  Hispanian  peninsula,  were  less  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  African  conquerors ; and,  as  in  all  other  instances  the  domi- 
j ciliated  tongue  was  preserved  among  the  native  inliabitants,  we  consequently  find 
that  there  were  more  of  the  genuine  Latin  terms  retained  in  their  language  than  in 
that  of  any  other  people,  save  those  of  Italy,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Iberia, 
therefore,  and  in  the  provinces  of  middle  Italy,  vve  find  tlie  true  germs  of  the 
Etruscan  dialect. 


i It  might  seem  strange  to  one  but  little  conversant  with  the  intromission  of  words,  j 
! that  Etruria  should  have  been  the  cradle  of  that  set  of  jihrases  which  was  after-  i 
wards  to  form  so  large  a portion  of  the  language  through  which  the  knowledge  of  j 
truth,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  should  be  disseminated.  The  wonder  will 
however  disappear,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  narrowness  of  the  AiUiatic  Sea  | 
allowed  of  a proportionally  free  intcrcoiuse  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  ; 

I Albanian  provinces — that  the  tendency  of  civilization  was  continually  trending 
I westivard,  while  the  pressure  of  population  was  coming  from  the  north.  From  the 
north  and  from  the  east,  the  tide  was  pouring  down  which  was  to  alter  the  language 
of  the  whole  kindreds  of  the  earth.  Etruria  was  unquestionably  peopled  in  the  i 
I earliest  ages : all  its  antique  vases  and  other  monuments  attest  this ; .-md  it  would  ' | 
seem  that  the  Latin  langtiagc  itself  was  formed  out  of  the  dialects  of  those  first  1 1 
inliabitants  who  brought  their  Greek  from  the  neighbouring  peninsula,  with  its  ' 
northern  infusion,  and  those  who  come  direct  from  the  Phrygian  regions,  where  the  1 
Hebrew  roots  were  still  in  active  exercise;  so  tliat  wo  see  combined  in  the  Latin 
language  the  force  of  the  expression  from  the  north,  the  strength  of  expression  from  ' 
the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie  subtle  inflections,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  from  ' 
the  refined  and  intellectual  residents  of  the  domains  of  Greece. 
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Here  then  we  have  two  of  the  cliief  elements  of  the  English  tongue.  The  third 
is  derived  from  the  other  source  provided  by  the  great  migration  of  nations. 
Part  of  the  Babylonian,  with  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  had  been  merged,  a few 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  under  the  Parthian  dominion.  When  under  the 
force  of  the  Roman  conquests  this  was  broken,  during  the  time  of  Mithridates,  the 
great  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany  to  emigrate 
westward,  some  ages  before,  was  increased  manifold,  and  the  outgoers  who  had  set- 
tled were  pushed  with  more  intensity,  and  in  greater  numbers,  towards  the  remote  ^ 
comers  of  the  old  world.  The  north  of  Germany,  the  southern  districts  of  Norway  ' 
and  Sweden,  and  the  whole  of  Denmark,  were  peopled.  Britain  had  received  its  por- 
tion of  those  who  were  wandering  in  search  of  a settlement  The  new  comers  gave 
additional  animation  to  their  movements,  and  the  Alcmaimi,  who  had  become  con- 
spicuous for  their  number,  their  hardihood,  and  their  bravery,  soon  established  their 
position,  and  threw  out  communities  who  were  destined  to  become  nations.  Among 
these  communities,  the  Celts  were  remarlmble  for  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
pressed  forwards ; and  they,  in  a short  time,  became  the  residents  of  the  Brithsh  Isles, 
bringing  with  them  the  superstitions,  tlie  dialect,  and  the  idioms  of  tlie  race  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin.  With  them  were  mingled  a few  of  the  inliabitants 
of  Scandinavia,  whose  language,  drawn  from  their  wooded  heights  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  was  termed  Gaeiic,  just  as  that  of  their  compeers,  who  came  from  the 
sandy  plains  and  meagre  prospects  of  the  districts  which  lie  between  the  confluent 
streams  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt,  was  called  Celtic.  In  these  two  dialects 
we  find  the  foundation  of  the  English  language,  so  iar  and  no  farther  as  it  expresses 
the  actions  of  motion  and  relation,  the  primary  sensations  derived  from  the  influences 
of  the  elements,  and  the  words  which  indicate  the  simplest  necessities  of  mankind. 
The  Celts  appear  to  have  hod  no  written  language,  but  possessed  ample  tradition, 
and  a certain  ability  to  construct  higlily  figurative  expressiona  The  people  were 
therefore  well  prepared  to  receive  and  use  a nobler  and  more  precise  mode  of  ex- 
pression, but  centuries  elapsed  without  any  great  advance  being  made. 

Josephus  has  given  us  sufficient  intelligence  to  enable  us  to  decide  that  the  two 
tribes  and  a half  of  the  Israelitish  people,  first  transported  to  the  district  of  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor,  found  their  locality  between  the  Dead  and  Mediterranean  Se.as ; and 
he  and  Jerome,  and  other  authorities,  have  shown  u-s,  that  around  them  there  were 
settled  several  active  and  fierce  tribes,  whose  population  rapidly  increasing,  was 
ultimately  forced  upon  the  unoccupied  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  Tlie.se  tribes  made 
their  way  along  the  south-east  of  Germany,  gradually  taking  up  in  tlieir  progress 
the  sjnrit  of  the  Grecian  language,  until  they  were  precipitated  upon  Rome,  and  sub- 
verted the  empire.  The  contest  was,  however,  of  long  continuance,  and  while  the 
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phrases  of  the  barbarians  infixed  themselves  to  a great  extent  on  the  more  civilized 
communities,  the  power  of  intellect  prevailed  in  return  to  infuse  a portion  of  its 
essence  into  the  customs  and  the  expressions  of  these  various  nations,  under  whom 
its  authority  succumbed  ; and  hence  the  great  impregnation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Bon^  tongue  into  all  the  present  languages  of  southern  Europe. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Romans  could  have  held  so  long  a domination 
as  that  of  four  hundred  years  in  the  British  Isles,  without  leaving  some  and  great  j 
traces  of  their  existence  on  the  people  mid  the  speech  of  these  isles.  They  left  the  | 
monuments  of  their  warlike  strategy  and  of  their  architectural  shill,  and  why  not  I 
leave  also  the  vestige  of  their  conversational  expression  ? They  did  do  so,  un-  | 
doubtedly,  to  some  extent:  but  the  Romans  were  a conquering  rather  than  a i 
colonizing  people ; and  hence  the  marks  of  their  residence  arc  found  in  Britain, 
rather  in  the  aptitude  of  the  people  to  receive  improvements  than  in  the  improve- 


ments themselves.  At  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  our  country, 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  was  found  in  the  superior  civilization  of  the  inhabi-  i 
tants,  and  in  their  fitness  to  receive  ideas  and  modes  of  speech  from  a people  better 
cultivated  than  themselves;  and  the  onward  progress  of  the  migratory  nations,  ] 
after  the  retirement  or  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  soon  brought  the  Britons  into  ' 
contact  with  tribes  whose  dialects  were  in  many  respects  closely  analogous  to  j 
their  own.  | 

■While  myriads  of  hardy  spirits,  as  stated  above,  were  forcing  through  the  east 
and  south  of  Europe,  others  not  less  distinguished  for  courage  and  endurance  were  . 
making  their  Way  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  through  the  romantic 
districts  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  very  heart  of  central  Germany,  and  completely  I 
settled  the  confines  of  its  northern  provinces.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  gcogra-  |! 
pher,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ofishoots  of  thb  great  body,  was  the  people  | 
which  ultimately  occupied  the  district  bounded  by  the  Elbe,  the  Eydcr,  and  the  [ 
Rhine,  being  composed  of  two  distinct  tribes,  the  Angcli  and  the  Saxons,  who  after-  I 
wards  amalgamated.  Speaking  a language  neither  Celtish  nor  Germ.an,  their  dialect 
was  still  comprehensive  and  effective,  and  possessed  tlie  grammar  and  the  spirit  of 
both;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  by  its  influence  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
British  islands. 

The  langimge  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  fraught  with  all  the  nervous  energy  of  ; 
the  race  from  whom  they  were  sprung;  and  the  time  at  which  Hengist  and  Horsa  | 
first  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Albion,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favourable  for 
impregnating  the  character  of  a people  long  accustomed  to  the  placid  quietude  of  | 
protected  dependents.  The  Moorish  Arabians,  with  all  the  impulsive  force  of  their  |j 
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I'  fiery  tribes,  Iiad  already  made  large  inroads  upon  the  Romish  provinces  of  Spain, 

I and  were  difHising  their  literature  and  their  science  even  into  the  very  borders  of 
! ' Gaul.  Europe,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  breadth,  centre,  east,  north,  and  south, 

! was  in  a state  of  wild  contest.  Alaric  and  Attila  were  making  large  inroads  on  the 
I'  Roman  power,  and  all  the  old  imperial  boundaries  were  being  broken  up,  and  new 
I nations  and  new  languages  were  evciywhere  being  instituted;  and  the  heaving 
! swell  of  the  conflict,  as  it  pressed  to  and  fro  on  the  great  surface  of  society,  left,  like 
j 1 the  advancing  and  receding  billows  on  the  sea-shore,  some  new  striatus  of  its  debris. 


I 

i 

I 

II 

■I 

II 

I 


in  the  customs  and  the  phrases  of  the  commimitics  comprised  within  the  range  of  i 
its  effects.  The  continual  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  Roman  state  ; the  great  inter-  j 
course  with  Greece ; the  number  of  barbarians  incorporated  with  the  Roman  armies ; j 
tlie  presence,  for  so  long  a scries  of  years,  of  large  bands  of  the  Roman  legions  in  , 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  the  other  outposts  of  the  empire — had  all  combined  to  alter  j 
the  langtutges  of  the  several  people  ; the  sj’stcm  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  was  rapidly  developing  its  principles  and  action;  and,  when  Odoaccr  ll 
overturned  tlic  government  of  Rome,  the  Frankish  language,  as  well  as  tliat  ol  ; 
Spain,  was  more  than  half  settled.  Excluded  in  a great  degree  by  their  insular  '| 
position  from  the  continual  changes  to  which  the  neighbouring  continent  was  | 
subject,  the  Saxons  settled  in  Britain  retained  fur  a long  series  of  years  tlieir  i 
peculiar  dialect;  but  becoming,  at  length,  intimately  mingled  with  the  ancient 
Britons,  they  formed  one  race,  whose  language  constituted  the  foundation  of  that  , 
which  we,  their  descendants,  now  speak  and  write.  I 

The  Anglo-Saxons  retained  their  possession,  without  any  imporbant  infusion  of  [ | 
other  elements,  till  the  year  101 G,  when  the  Danish  invaders  suljccted  them  to  ;1 
their  yoke,  by  the  domination  of  Canute,  Harold,  and  his  successor,  till  about  j 
1042 ; and  the  time  was  therefore  too  short  for  any  national  alteration  to  be  effected 
in  the  language,  for  it  liad  then  been  completely  constituted.  The  Scyldings,  j 
a translation  of  wliich,  by  Thorkclin,  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1815,  bears  ij 
all  the  marks  of  its  ancient  origin  ; and  is,  according  to  Rask,  pcrliaps  the  most 
complete  ns  well  as  tlie  best  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  the  period  extant  Beowulf, 
a poem  in  forty-three  cantos,  translated  into  Danish  by  Dr.  Gruntwig,  was  also 
written  it  is  believed  before  the  time  of  Bede.  Bede  himself  liad  written  hb 
Ecclesiastical  History;  Alfred  had  compiled  his  Code  of  Laws;  and,  lastly,  the 
Scriptures  had  been  translated  by  the  monk  Ulphila,  so  tliat  the  foundation  of  tho 
literature  of  the  language  was  also  complete.  j 

But  tlie  whole  of  tliis,  for  a time  at  least,  was  clianged,  and  a new  principle  i 
evolved  by  tlie  accession  of  William  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  England.  Ho  ^ 
at  once  abolished  the  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in.  all  tlie  institutions  of  the  i 

I 
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country,  and  substituted  the  Nomian-FrencU  in  its  place.  The  vernacular  had,  ] 
• however,  been  too  deeply  established,  too  much  integrated  with  the  habits,  the  ij 
1;  tlioughts,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  to  be  destroyed  even  under  the  com-  j| 

■ pression  of  a tyrannic  feudalism;  and  it  still,  therefore,  continued  the  language  ■ 
of  the  countrj' — modified  and  greatly  altered,  it  is  true,  and  intermLxed  witli 

■ many  of  the  terms  which  constituted  portions  of  the  phrases  of  the  Norman  no-  | 

I blesse.  The  Latin  language  too,  owing  to  the  ritual  of  tlie  Koman  Catholic 

^ Church,  and  the  studies  of  some  of  the  best  works  in  it,  had  tended  much  to 
niter  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect ; so  that,  when  its  use  was  revived  in  the  reign  I 
of  Henry  HI.  about  the  year  121G,  it  might  very  properly  be  termed  Engusii.  j 

^ So  various  and  so  numerous  were  the  elements  which  were  brought  into  requisi-  j 
' tion  to  form  the  English  language,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  compounded  of  one 
portion  or  other  of  every  language  in  Europe.  From  the  Celtic  it  derived  its 
I original  force  for  the  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  borbaric  life;  from  the  Saxon,  |l 
I the  fulness  and  the  copiousness  of  expression  for  natural  objects;  from  the  patlios  ^ 
I of  the  Frankish  dialect,  that  tenuitive  character  which  enabled  it  to  express  the 
• niceties  of  conversational  phrases ; while,  directly  from  the  Latin,  it  had  drawn 
that  grammatical  inflection,  which,  though  entirely  different  from  its  original  type  , 

. in  appearance,  b yet  sensibly  evident  in  its  essential  qualities ; while  the  permeative  ! 

; nature  of  the  Greek  liad  supplied  the  peculiar  energy  by  whicli  it  is  distinguished,  j 
‘ From  thb  point  the  language  of  the  Englbh  people  never  deviated  from  its 
i foundation,  but  still  continuing  to  draw  new  powers  from  its  foniier  sources,  con- 
tinued to  improve  in  flexibility,  comprehensiveness,  and  strength,  until  it  attained 
its  present  purity  and  perfection.  The  process  was,  however,  one  requiring  cen- 
turies for  its  completion,  but  one  which  b equally  interesting  and  peculiar,  and  it 
appears  both  necessary  and  pleasing  to  show  the  states  by  whicli  it  progressed. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  muniments  of  Englbh  literature  is  the  chronicle  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  the  year  1278,  and 
wliich  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  written.  Hb  production,  1 
, and  that  of  Peter  Langtofl,  were  both  admirably  edited  by  Heame,  and  arc  invalu- 
able as  relics  of  the  old  Englbh  language.  Robert  of  Gloucester’s  clironicle,  which 
professes  to  give  a description  of  Ireland,  oj>ens  thus 

■j  " Yrlondt  y*  alcr  yt  bcHS  withe  oute  Engelomlo, 

The  sea  goth  al  abouton  hym  ckc  as  ich  oDderstondo.**  ] 

; i 

( The  whole  of  the  poem  b singularly  quaint  in  its  character,  and  delightfully  inter-  I 
)!  csting  as  a subject  for  study,  but  want  of  space  prevents  a longer  extract  I 
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Peter  Langtofl  was  an  Augustine  canon  of  the  establishment  at  Bridlington  in  \ 
Yorkshire,  and  \STote  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  who  ascended  the  throne  in  I 
I 1307.  His  poem  professed  to  give  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  . 
j Warren  into  Scotland  against  Sir  William  Wallace;  and  it  is,  as  will  be  observed,  ' 
singularly  from  the  foreign  phrases,  though  with  the  hfUting  accent  of  course,  I 
' ’ of  the  period-  The  poem  opens  as  follows , j 

*■  Whan  Sir  Jon  Warene  the  Soth  ondcratoodc.  N 

That  tho  Wallis  gan  breuno  and  oste  gadred  godc>  j| 

And  went  to  Straleyne  agayne  Wallis  William  ; ' 

Bot  the  orlo  inrithe  mykell  payno  disconfit  away  raune,  || 

I And  that  was  bis  foUe,  so  long  in  his  bed  gan  lyge  f| 

I Untille  tho  Wallis  partio  had  umbclaid  the  brig,  ij 

With  gavclockcs  and  dortes  suilko  ere  was  none  seno  M 

, Myghto  no  man  doparte,  ne  guide,  no  go  betweno.’*  ;{ 

■| 

! It  is  curious  to  compare  these  specimens  with  Legamon’s  translation  of  the  Brute 
; d’Angleterre,”  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  about  the  close  of  the  | 
twelllh  ccutuiy,  and  from  which  the  following  is  on  extract > I 

. **  Tha  tho  masse  was  isnngen  ^ | 

Of  chiracken  les  thrungen,  j 

The  kingc  mad  his  folke  ’ | 

To  his  mete  verdo  < I 

And  muche  bis  duzethe  ^ 

Drcra  was  on  birode  ! 

The  queue  an  other  halro 
Hire  hcrcberro  isolto 

I lies  hafdo  cf  wif  ronno 

j Wundcr  are  moni  on.**  { 

I 

\ : 

j It  was  shortly  after  the  time  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  that  the  language  began  to  J 
! settle  into  its  purely  English  form  : there  was  greater  freedom  of  expression,  more  j 
I facility  for  rhythm  in  the  poetry,  and  a greater  approximation  to  its  perfect  construe-  1 1 
i tion,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  following  extract  from  “ Ellis’s  Early  English  Poets,” 
which,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  has  been  greatly  divested  of  its  antique 
! spelling 

J **  Farro  in  tho  sea,  by  west  Spain« 

I Is  a londe  chote  Cockaygno  ; . 

I There  n*8*]and  under  hearen  rich,  | 

j Of  wel  of  goodness  it  y>like ; 

I I Though  Paradise  be  merry  and  bright, 

Coebaygne  is  of  a fairer  sigbU  I 
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WJiai  is  there  in  Famdise 

Bat  Grass,  and  Fiower.  and  green  rise? 

Thoagh  there  be  joy  and  great  date. 

There  n'is  moat  but  fruit ; 

0 There  n*is  haii,  bore,  nor  bench. 

But  water  mannis  thirst  to  quench.” 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a word  which  is  not  of  a purely  English 
character,  and  that  the  accent  of  the  rhythm  is  remarkably  well  preserved. 

The  vision  of  “ Piers  Plowman,"  which  was  written  about  1362  by  Robert  Lang- 
land,  a secular  priest,  is  the  next  best  deserving  of  especial  notice ; and  it  is  observ- 
able, that  although,  through  the  continental  wars  of  Edward  HI.,  in  whose  reign  he 
lived,  there  was  at  the  time  great  intercourse  with  France,  the  progress  of  the 
language  would  seem  ratner  to  intimate  that  the  accessions  it  had  received  were 
more  of  a Gaelic  tlian  of  a Gallic  character,  although  there  is  a slight  intermixture 
of  corruptions  fixnn  the  latter  source,  as  the  following  extract  will  show 

**  An  to  the  church  gan  ich  God  to  honourie, 

By  for  the  crois  on  my  knees  knocked  ich  my  brest, 

Lykinge  for  my  sennes,  segginge  my  paternoster. 

Weeping  and  wailing  tyi  ich  was  a slcepe  ; — 

Then  mett  me  moche  more  than  ich  by  for  tolde. 

Of  the  mater  that  mete  tynt  on  Malrenie  nuia." 

Contemporary  with  Langland,  were  ChatKer  and  Wycklifle,  the  leaders  of  theif 
day  in  poetry  and  prose.  What  Dante  and  Tasso  did  for  the  Italian  language,  and 
Fkoissart  for  the  French,  Chaucer  did  to  a great  extent  for  the  English — for  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a word  in  the  old  Anglican  dialect  which 
may  not  be  found  in  Chaucer’s  wridogs,  in  beautiful  as  well  as  most  appropnatc 
use.  He  difoised  with  his  poems  a taste  tea-  poetry,  tended  gready  by  his  example 
and  influence  to  promote  the  peaceful  arts,  and  induced  that  energizing  i^irit  among 
the  better  informed  men  of  the  day,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  opening  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  led  the  way  to  that  re- 
ligious and  polidcal  fireedom,  which  is  the  best  and  most  valuable  birthright  to  every 
one  entitled  to  the  name  of  Briton.  The  writings  of  Chaucer  were  eagerly  and 
extensive^  read  among  those  who  possessed  the  accomplishment  of  reading ; and 
they  well  deserved  stmh  an  honour,  as  will  appear  from  a perusal  of  the  following 
beaudfiU  address  to  Spring,  which  is  not  only  a fair  evidenoe  of  his  style,  but  shows 
the  language  as  he  used  it.  It  should  be  observed  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  lines 
of  the  early  British  poets  should  be  read  as  they  are  written,  each  syllable  being 
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pronounced,  ae  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  The  date  of  this  poem 
is  about  the  year  1370 : — 

**  Whanno  that  April  with  ihoares  tote. 

The  droughts  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote.  * 

And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licoor. 

Of  which  rortue  engendred  is  the  dour ; 

When  Zophirus  eke  with  his  sote  breth. 

Enspired  hath  every  holte  and  hetlie. 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  tho.yongc  sonno 
Hath  in  the  race  his  halfe  cours  yronno ; 

And  small  foulea  maken  melodic. 

That  steepen  alle  night  with  open  eye ; i 

So  priketh  bene  nature  in  his  corrages,  il 

Than  longon  felkes  to  gon  on  pilgrimages."  II 

Contemporary  with  Chaucer,  was  one  equally  remarkable  for  his  att^dunents  and 
abilities,  and  &r  more  distinguished  for  the  qualities  of  a mighty  spirit  which  ho 
displayed,  and  for  tlie  effects  which  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  working.  John 
Wyckliffe,  who  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1304,  soon  evinced  the 
charactenstics  of  his  nature,  and  his  capacity  for  influendng  the  minds  of  his 
fellowmen.  The  unflinching  boldness  with  which  he  preached,  and  the  astonishing 
intrepidity  which  he  at  all  times  showed  in  withstanding,  when  he  thought  them 
wrong,  those  to  whom  position  lent  power,  caused  his  words  to  sink  deeply  into  the 
hearts  and  recollections  of  his  countrymen,  and  therefore  largely  affected  their 
modes  of  speech.  Among  other  means  to  influence  them,  and  expose  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal abnses  of  the  day,  he  translated  a great  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  from  which, 
as  a curious  example  of  the  dialect  of  the  time,  a short  extract  is  inserted  from  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts : — 

“ This  Moises  ledde  hem  out,  and  didc  wondres  and  signes  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Red  See,  and  in  the  deserte,  fourti  gheeres.  This  is  Moises  that  seide  to  the  sones  of 
Israel,  God  schal  reise  to  ghou  a prophitte  like  unto  mee." 

Much  was  done  during  the  century  succeeding  Wyckliffe’s  death  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  language,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  it,  through  the 
munificent  endowments  of  William  of  Wykeham,  at  Oxford  and  Winchester,  and, 
through  the  effect  of  his  example,  in  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  schools,  both  at 
' the  former  of  these  two  places  and  at  Cambridge ; while  the  writings  of  Sir  John 
! Fortesoue,  Archbishop  Ciamner,  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Roger  Ascham, 
contributed  to  secure  and  diffuse  the  improvement  which  had  already  been  attained. 
Yet  amid  the  din  of  theological  discussion,  and  the  terrible  excitement  of  polemicsd 
controversy,  when  life  and  death  too  often  sat  upon  the  result  of  an  argument,  or  tha 
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turn  of  a courtier’s  favour,  the  sweet  strains  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  came 
rcfresliingly  to  soothe  the  spirit;  and  though  his  young  blood  was  spilt  when  he  had 
as  yet  hardly  attained  the  prime  of  liih,.  the  lines  whieh  he  penned  will  never  perish, 
and  did  their  useful  service  in  bringing  more  to  a state  of  perfection  the  language 
in  which  he  wrote.  He  was  beheaded  fur  one  of  tliosc  many  political  offences 
which  were  ascribed,  equally  with  and  without  apparent  foundation,  to  every  public 
man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  minions  of  Henry  VIII.  or 
their  tyrannical  master,  and  died  imder  the  axe,  in  154 7,  when  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  following  sonnet  was  written  as  a melancholy  memorial  of  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  whose  fate  he  once  little  expected  to  expe- 
I rience,  for  few  men  were  more  popular  in  his  day  — 

• Diverse  thy  death  do  diversely  bemoan. 

Some  that  in  presence  of  thy  livelihed 
Larked,  whose  breasts  envy  with  hate  had  swoln^. 

Yield  Csesar’s  tears  open  Fompeius*  head. 

Some  that  watched  with  the  murderous  kuife. 

With  eager  thirst  to  drink  thy  guiltless  blood. 

Whose  practice  brake  by  happy  cud  of  life, 
tVeep  envious  tears  to  hear  thy  fame  so  good.** 

A work  was  at  length  published  which  was  eminently  calculated  to  be  tlio  pre^ 
cursor  of  that  which  was  to  be  the  standard  of  the  Englisli  language  throughout  all 
ages.  This  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Miles  Coverdalc,  which  first  appeared 
in  1582.  This  edition  being  rapidly  bought  up  by  the  Boman  Catholic  authorities,. 
{ another  was  speedily  produced,  and  almost  immediately  disseminated,  so  that  one 
I great  means  of  diffusing  the  language  in  its  then  comparatively  perfect  state  had 
• been  happily  attained ; while  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing 
j during  the  preceding  half  century,  provided  the  means  of  preserving  what  it  had 
! taken  so  many  centuries  to  construct ; and  the  English  language  thence  became  a 
veritable  record  of  truth  in  all  its  branches,  both  mundane  and  divine. 

^ About  this  time  also  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  began  to  be  very  preva- 
I lent;  and,  in  the  year  1501,  Dr.  Collet  appointed  William  Lily,  then  the  first  Greek 
I scholar  in  England,  to  the  head  masteisliip  of  his  new  school  by  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, where  the  study  of  the  language  m which  he  most  excelled  was  particularly 
j attended  to ; while  the  same  earnestness  in  cultivating  it  was  evinced  at  Cambridge, 

{ by  Smith,  Cheke,  and  Ascham,  through  whose  labours  chiefly  the  higher  classes 
I throughout  the  country  became  ocqiuuuted  with  the  stores  of  Grecian  and  Latin 
j literature.  And  richly  has  the  boon  then  bestowed  been  returned ; for  from  tliat 
: period  we  may  dote  an  improved  mode  in  the  inflection  of  the  language,  and  an 
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affluent  addition  to  its  stores  of  expression,  combined  with  a large  increase  of  force 
in  their  spirit  and  meaning.  Thus,  when  the  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare,  required  a medium  through  which  to 
convey  those  innumerable  impulsive  ideas,  and  those  delicate  tinges  of  meamng  and 
feeling  which  genius  only  can  conceive,  an  instrumentality  was  amply  provided  most 
aptly  fitted  for  their  use ; and,  truly,  rich  and  noble  and  splendid  are  the  monu- 
ments of  intellect  which  endowments  such  as  few  since  the  creation  have  been 
gifted  with,  have  enabled  those  who  used  the  language  to  leave  behind  them  for 
the  honour  of  their  countrj',  and  for  the  delight  and  benefit  of  mankind. 

But  another  work,  nobler  even  than  theirs,  was  yet  to  follow — a work  which  was 
to  constitute  the  standard  of  that  language  in  which  are  enshrined,  as  in  a temple 
worthy  of  the  Divinity  from  whom  it  emanated,  a countless  host  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  and  the  brightest  scintillations  of  man’s  celestial  nature,  that  ever  gleamed 
through  the  human  intellect — a language  destined  to  be  spoken  by  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  nations  of  the  earth — a language  to  be  spoken  over  a more  varied  and 
extensive  surface  than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  used  by  mankind — a language 
appointed  to  the  high  honour  of  disseminating  to  the  far-off  islands  of  the  boundless 
ocean,  and  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  habitable  world,  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  contained  in  that  Gospel  which  has  made  known  to  man  the  glories  of  their 
origin  and  their  destiny,  which  has  opened  to  us  a knowledge  of  spheres  beyond 
the  sky,  and  which  has  brought  in  every  clime  the  knowledge  of  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  This  work  was  the  authorized  translation  of  tub  Bible. 

If  one  time  for  the  great  undertaking  could  possibly  be  more  propitious  for  this 
great  work  than  another,  it  was  that  in  which  it  was  actually  executed.  The 
Reformation  had  been  long  enough  completed  to  give  to  men  of  learning  experience 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  use  their  emancipated  powers  wisely  and  with  effect. 
Curiosity,  interest,  and  duty  combined  to  urge  to  the  diligent  study  of  languages.  The 
importance  of  the  trust  was  fully  appreciated.  Like  llilkiali,  they  had  found  the 
law  ; and  it  required  the  vciy  highest  use  of  all  the  powers  of  tlieir  native  speech 
to  transcribe  it  for  the  hearing  of  the  people.  Men  most  noted  for  their  attain- 
ments, their  judgment,  and  their  piety,  were  selected  for  the  task.  'They  were 
dirided  into  sections.  Each  section  took  its  appointed  portion  for  translation ; and 
then,  when  each  individual  had  perfomied  his  task,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  com- 
pared and  revised:  and  it  was  not  until  a manifold  judgment  had  been  most 
deliberately  passed,  that  even  a single  sentence  was  suffered  to  remain  as  a portion 
of  the  true  version  of  the  Holy  Writ.  And  so  they  went  on,  until  the  whole  was 
completed : and  a monument  of  genius  and  carefelnass  was  erected  which  will  last 
so  long  as  the  English  language  shall  endure ; and  a fountain  of  knowledge  was 
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opened,  out  of  which  countless  myriads  have  drank  the  waters  of  life,  to  their 

present  comfort  and  their  everlasting  happiness.  It  is  allowed  that  no  work  was  ; 

! ever  more  admirably  performed  than  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  James  I. ; and 
whenever  the  standanl  of  the  English  language  is  required,  the  learned  of  all  sects, 
i opinions,  and  degrees,  uniformly  turn  for  the  resolution  of  a doubt  to  tlie  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  ; 

I The  foundation  of  the  numerous  schools  instituted  by  royal  and  private  muni-  ! 

' ficence,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  those  instituted  | 

I under  Eda-ard  VI.  during  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  Reformation,  bore  | 
ample  finit  of  the  highest  character.  The  emanations  of  genius  wliich  shone  out  ; j 
with  such  peculiar  lustre  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  admirably  seconded 
I by  the  eflbrts  of  the  educated  men  who  had  gone  tlirough  a regular  series  of 
I scholastic  training ; and  who,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  that  sovereign, 

I brought  all  the  appliances  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  to  the  dissemination  of  | 
general  ideas  and  principles  and  the  settlement  of  a regularly-constituted  language. 

I'  Throughout  Europe  there  was  a universal  revival  of  learning.  The  ancient  classics 
I , had  been,  to  a great  extent,  recovered.  The  experience  of  those  who  wrote  them,  j 
I { and  all  tlic  details  of  the  refined  ages  of  antiquity,  had  been  brought  into  play  for  1 
; the  common  benefit  The  English  colleges  were  advancing  in  industry  and  intelli-  | 

: gence,  as  well  as  repute ; and  the  hardy  spirit  of  inquiry,  induced  by  the  results  of  I 
I the  civil  contest,  literary  as  well  os  political,  had  been  towards  the  middle  of  the  I [ 
' sLxtccnth  century  largely  invigorative  of  the  old  English  tongue.  Terms  appro-  j ‘ 
^ priate  to  the  expression  of  ideas,  whether  referential  to  physical  or  intellectual  \ ' 
objects,  had  been  abundantly  incorporated  both  from  tlie  Latin  and  the  Greek — | 

I the  phraseology  chiefly  from  the  former,  the  spirit  from  the  latter,  of  these  two  I 
j|  universal  tongues:  and  when  the  galaxy  of  talent  arose  at  the  commencement  of 

[ I the  seventeenth  century,  to  shed  lustre  on  the  Augustan  age  of  literature,  the  com-  j 
; prehensiveness,  the  softness,  and  the  variety  of  the  national  means  of  expression,  i 
Imd  been  so  wonderfully  increased,  that  little  but  technical  improvement  was  either 

I I necessary  or  desirable.  Intercourse  with  the  continent,  both  during  war  and  in  peace, 

) had  permeated  it  afresh,  with  the  subtile  energy  which  distinguished  the  denizens  ; 

' of  Attica  and  their  neighbouring  nations.  The  labours  of  the  polemical  divines, 

^ from  1650  to  1700,  had  filled  the  language  with  full  and  powerful  terms,  for  which 
1 it  had  been  well  prepared  by  the  works  of  Shakspearc,  Jonson,  and  their  contem- 
; poraries.  Dtyden,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  their  fellows,  added  the  light 
: artillery  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  for  which  the  comparatively  refined  manners  of  the 
: period  wrought  a convenient  fiunlity,  and  with  which  they  combined  that  beautiful  j 
finish — admirably  typified  in  the  ad  unffttam  polish  of  the  olden  sculptors — which 
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I ! was  all  that  was  necessary  to  ooinplete  and  fit  a language  for  the  purposes  of  the  i 
I most  highly  complex  and  oTuate  state  of  society.  There  was  but  one  thing  wanting.  |i 
I That  was  a repository  where  all  these  treasures  of  intellect  could  be  safely  deposited,  i' 

I for  the  advantage  of  the  existent  and  the  wealth  of  future  generations.  That  re-  )| 

' pository  was  supplied  by,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  style  of  writing,  that  | 
colossus  of  literature,  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  poor,  unaided,  and  alone,  built  up 
I that  monument  of  an  imperishable  fame,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  ' 
j,  in  two  volumes  folk),  wherein  are  exhibited  all  the  vastness  of  a capacious  intellect  i 
! ! and  all  the  resources  of  a most  surprising  attainment.  With  a labour  that  must  have  ! 
j been  immense,  and  witli  a knowledge  and  judgment  that  hardly  any  other  man  j 
I possessed,  he  drew  from  all  their  open  and  secret  sources  the  meaning  of  the  words  i 
^ of  which  the  English  language  was  composed,  and  which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  ‘ 
ij  merely  literary  communication  and  moral  instruction,  might  well  then  be  thought  || 
j to  be  complete,  '! 

' There  was,  however,  another  step  farther  yet  to  go.  When  the  polerttical  and 
' political  disputes  which  had  agitated  the  country  were  brought  to  a comparative 
[ close  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1689,  men  had  leisure  to  turn  their  attentiou  to  i 
; the  more  ]>eaceful  occupations  of  scientific  pursuit  The  discoveries  of  Galileo  j 
had  paved  the  way  for  a deeper  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  movements  of  the  ' 
j physical  world  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted,  cither  by  the  Ptolemies, 

1 Pythagoras,  or  any  of  tlie  ancient  philosophers  ; and  when  Newton  came  upon  the  | 

; Stage  of  life  there  was  a large  space  opened  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  TTie 
I wonderful  fields  explored  by  bis  profound  researches  into  nature  prom:)tcd  to  new  ^ 
j inqturies,  rmtil  Linnteus  in  the  vegetable  kitrgdom,  and  Buffon  in  animated  life,  i 
I hiid  such  facts  before  the  public,  as  required  a new  nomenclature  to  render  them  j 
j intelligible  to  the  community;  and  as  the  facts  which  had  to  be  stated  were  quite  |i 
j beyond  the  range  of  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  without  the  means  of  conipre-  ij 
, hension,  possessed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  projectors,  there  were  no  roots  in  tlie  Ian-  j| 
I guage  out  of  which  to  evolve  a series  of  terms  fitted  to  state  the  circumstances  which  | 
i those  authors  had  to  communicate ; and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  searched, 

1 and  searched  successfully,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  result  was,  that  a set  of 
I compound  words  were  formed,  well  calculated  to  express  precise  ideas  of  the  several 
! objects  of  scientific  consideration,  and  singularly  indicative  of  their  several  natures.  ■ 
Tl)us  Astronomy,  Geography,  Botany,  and  Physiology,  obtained  their  distinctive 
terms ; and  when,  through  the  celebrated  philosophers  Scheele,  Priestley,  Dalton,  j 
; Davy,  Babington,  Watt,  Saussure,  Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  and  a host  of  others,  the  | 
i patent  and  occult  properties  and  actions  of  natural  bodies  had  to  be  designated,  tlie 
same  course  was  pursued ; and  compound  terms  from  botli  the  ancient  languages,  j 
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bat  especially  from  the  Greek — though  by  whom  they  were  invented  can  never  be 
thoroughly  ascertained — have  been  incorporated,  and  now  form  an  integral  portion 
of  the  English  language. 

Thus  has  the  language  of  Britain  been  constituted — a language  most  beautifully 
and  admirably  constructed — a language  replete  with  every  epithet  necessary  to 
express  the  utmost  variety  of  simple  ideas  and  objects,  as  well  as  the  most  abstruse 
workings  of  the  mind  and  the  most  subtle  promptings  of  the  heart ; the  tongue  of 
freedom  and  of  truth — o language  fitted  to  amplify  as  the  necessities  of  mankind 
may  arise — a language,  comprising  witliin  its  scope  the  elements  of  all  tlie  other 
languages  of  the  world,  the  worthy  medium  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  of  the 
most  magnificent  intellects — a language  which  has  met,  and  is  competent  to  meet, 
all  the  exigencies  which  the  requirements  of  humanity  may  occasion  for  the  pur- 
poses of  intellectual  advancement  or  the  benefit  of  our  common  existence. 
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